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Tue Living Tempte; or a designed Improve- 
ment of that Notion, That a Good Man is the Tem- 
ple of God. 


Part I. Concerning God’s Existence, and his Con- 
versableness with Man. Against Atheism, or 
the Epicurean Deism. ee aS. ey, 


Cuar. I. This notion common. Authorities need- 
less. Insignificant with the atheistical, who 
have made it more necessary to defend religion, 
and a temple in general, than this, or that. 
Beiter defended against tnem by practice and 


use, than argument, whereof they are incapable. - 


Often disputes of its principles not necessary to 
the practice of religion. Some consideration of 
those supposed in the general notion ofa temple, 
pertinent (however) to this discourse, . Bae 


Cuap. II. I. The two more principal grounds 
which atemple supposes. Furst, The existence 
of God. Srconpiy, His conversableness with 


men : both argued from common consent. Doubt- 


ful if the first were ever wholly denied in former 
days. The second also implied, First, In the 
known general practice of some or other religion. 
Evidenced, Secondly, In that some, no strangers 
to the world, have thought it the difference of 
man. IJ. The immodesty and rashness of the 
persons from -whom any opposition can be ex- 
pected. III. These two grounds, namely, the 
existence of God, and his conversableness with 
men, proposed to be more strictly considered 
apart. nd, FIRST, The existence of God, 
where the notion of God is assigned. The parts 
whereof are proposed to be evinced severally of 
some existent being. Furst, Eternity. Secondly, 
Self-origination. Thirdly, Independency. Fourth- 
ly, Necessity of existence. Fifthly, Self-activity. 
(‘The impossibility that this world should be 
this necessary self-active being. The incon- 
sistency of necessary alterable matter, more 
largely deduced in a marginal digression.) 
Sixthly, Life. Seventhly, Vast and mighty power. 
LEY COLOUATY nA aa tet ete ey eo Pe ee kee ae 
Cuap. III. Wisdom asserted to belong to this 
Being. The production of this world by a 
mighty agent destitute of wisdom impossible. 
On consideration of, 1. What would be adverse 
to this production. 2. What would be wanting ; 
some effects to which a designing cause will, on 
all hands, be confessed necessary, having mani- 
fest characters of skill and design upon them. 
Absurd here to except the works of nature ; 
wherein at least equal characters of wisdom and 
design are to be seen, as in any the most confess- 
ed pieces of art, instanced in the frame and mo- 
tion of heavenly bodies. A mean unphilosophical 
temper, to be more taken with novelties, than 
common things of greater importance. Further 
instance, in the composition of the bodies of 
animals. ‘T'wo contrary causes of men’s not 
acknowledging the wisdom of their Maker 
herein. Progress is made from the consideration 
of,the parts and frame, to the powers and func- 
tions, of terrestrial creatures. Growth, nutrition, 
propagation of kind. Spontaneous motion, sen- 
sation. The pretence considered, that the bodies 


- of animals are machines. 1. How improbable it 
is. 2. How little to the purpose. The powers of 
the human soul. It appears, notwithstanding 
them, it had a cause ; by them, a wise and intell’- 
gent cause. It is not matter. That not capable 
of reason. They not here reflected on who think 
reasonable souls made of refined matter, by the 
Creator. Not being matter, nor arising from 
thence, it must have a cause that is intelligent. 
Goodness belonging to this Being. P 


Cuap. IV. Generally all supposable perfection 
asserted of this Being; where, First, A being 
absolutely perfect is'endeavoured to be evinced 
from the (already proved) necessary beiig;which 
is shown to import, in the general, the utmost 
fulness of being. Also divers things in particular 
that tend to evince that general. As that it is at 
the remotest distance from no being. Most pure- 
ly actual. Most abstracted being. The produc- 
tive and conserving cause of all things else. Un- 
diminishable. Incapable of addition. Secondly, 
Hence is more expressly deduced, The infinite- 
ness of this being. An inquiry whether it be 
possible the creature can be actually infinite ? 
Difficulties concerning the absolute fulness and 
infiniteness of God considered. 2. The oneliness 
of this being. The trinity not thereby exeluded. 


Cuap. V. Demands in reference to what hath been 
hitherto discoursed, with some reasonings there- 
upon: 1. Is it possible that, upon supposition of 
this being’s existence, it may be, in any way 
suitable to our present state, made known to us 
that it doth exist? Proved, 1. That it may. 2. 
That, since any other fit way that can be thought 
on is asmuch liable to exception as that we have 
already, this must be, therefore, sufficient. Strong 
impressions. Glorious apparitions. Terrible 
voices. Surprising transformations. If these are 
necessary, is it needful they be universal ? fre- 
quent ? If not, more rare things of this sort not 
wanting. 2, Demand. Can subjects, remote from 
their prince, sufficiently be assured of his exist- 
ence ? 3. Demand. Can we be sure there are 
men on earth ? . 


Cuap. VI. What is intended by God’s conversa- 
bleness with men, considered only as fundamen- 
tal and presupposed to a temple. An account of 
the Epicurean deity. Its existence impossible 
any way to be proved, if it did exist. Nor can 
be affirmed to any good intent. That such a be- 
ing isnot God. That the absolute perfection 
poret of God represents him a fit object of re- 
igion. From thence more particularly deduced 
to this purpose, His omnisciency, omnipotency, 
unlimited. goodness, immensity. Curcellzus’s 
arguments against this last considered. 


Part II. Containing Animadversions on Spinosa, 
and a French Writer pretending to confute him. 
With a Recapitulation of the Former Part, and 
an Account of the Destitution and Restitution 
of God’s Temple among men. 3 VI 


Cuap. I. Wherein is shown, the destructiveness of 
Spinosa’s scheme and design to religion and the 
temple of God. The repugnancy of his doctrine 
to this assertion—That whatsoever exists neces- 
sarily and of itself, is absolutely perfect ; eg 
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is therefore further weighed. His vain attempt to 
prove what he designs. His second proposition 
considered, His definition of a substance defec- 
tive. Proves not his purpose. His third, fourth, 
and fifth proposition. His eighth scholia. The 
manuductio ad pantosophiam. . . . . . . » 


Cuar. II. Animadversions from a French writer, 
nameless. His pretence to confute Spinosa. 
The opinion of the world’s bemg made of in- 
dependent self-existing matter; chosen by him 
and asserted against two other opinions. That 
of matter’s being created out of nothing rejected, 
and falsely charged with novelty. Moses, and 
the author to the Hebrews misalleged, vindicat- 
ed. Self-originate, independent matter disproved: 
asserted by this author with evident self-contra- 
diction; and without necessity. . . . . 2 


Cuap. IMI. The reason of what next follows. Di- 
rections to readers not wont to inquire into the 
grounds of their religion. A summary and 
plainer proposal unto such, of what hath been 
said in the former Part, concerning God’s exist- 
ence and conversableness with men. The reason- 
ableness (so much being already evinced) of 
alleging, and relying upon the testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures. The expressness of that testi- 
mony concerning the unity of the Godhead, the 
trinity therein. The absolute perfection of the 
divine nature. The infiniteness of God’s know- 
ledge, power, goodness, and presence.’ His pro- 
pensions towards men, and aptness (supposing 
there were no obstruction) to human converse. 
Matters of doubt herein resolved. 3 


Cuar. IV. That there is an obstruction to this 
intercourse. The method of the following dis- 
course. Man’s apostacy from God, and the 
vitiated state of his nature; not only represented 
in the sacred writings, but also acknowledged 
and lamented by pagans :—very mistakenly, in 
some respects; wherein perhaps some of them 
not justly understood. This not the primitive 
state of man; therefore not’to be imputed to 
the Author of nature. The temple of God 
hereby became unfit for the divine presence. 
Unsuitable. Disaffeected. Hereupon forsaken, 
andimestijastly: ae aiaee (ol & Abobo ae 


Cuar.V. The restitution of this temple undertaken 
by the Emmanuel : First,more darkly prefigured; 
atterward, more clearly manifested. This con- 
stitution of Emmanuel sufficient. Necessary for 
this purpose. That he was himself to be the plat- 
form, the foundation, and the founder of it. 
The original temple. And was, in order hereto, 
also a sacrifice; to procure that God might 
honourably, and without wrong to his governing 
justice, return, and have his abode with men. 
And that they might become prepared to receive 
his returning presence. For which purpose he 
hath in him the power of giving the Holy Spirit, 
on the account of this sacrifice. That when God 
is, for the sake of it, willing; we might no 
longer remain unwilling. That unwillingness 
to be overcome by the power and spirit of 
Emmanuel; as hereafter to be more fully shown. 
But working (suitably to an intelligent subject) 
in a rational way. To which a great accom- 
modateness, in the constitution of Emmanuel. 
As demonstrating divine love, and holiness. In 
its loveliness. Possibility of being attained. 


Cuar. VI. The necessity of this constitution of 
Emmanuel to the erecting God’s temple in the 
world. ‘The discoursing of this matter, proper 
on this occasion. As to God’s part herein, first, 
proposed to show, both that a recompense was 
necessary to be made, and that it could be made 
no other way. Towards the evincing the former, 
meter things gradually laid down. ‘The point 
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itself argued, by considering the injury done to 
the divine, with what we may suppose done toa 
human, government ; where repentance not con- 
stantly thought a sufficient recompense ; other- 
wise, a penitent delinquent was never to be pu- 
nished. Difference between God’s pardon and 
man’s in most usual cases. Recompense for 
wrong done to government, quite another thing 
from what answers the appetite of private re- 
venge. Expressions that seem to import it in 
God, how to be understood. Shown that they 
import no more than a constant will so far to 
punish offences, as is necessary for the asserting 
and preserving the rights and dignity of his go- 
vernment. So much most agreeable, and neces- 
sarily belonging to the perfection of the divine 
nature. And if the justice of a human govern- 
ment requires it, of the divine much more. . 


Cuap. VII. The notion of justice in the divine 


government, and in a human, not altogether the 
same. A thing said to be just, in a negative and a 
positive sense. The question-discussed. Whether 
God’s will to punish sin were, antecedently to 
his legal constitution to that purpose, just, not 
only in the former sense, but in the latter also? 
Volenti non fit injwria, as to man needs limita- 
tion. Holy Scripture speaks of God’s punishing 
sin, not merely as a concomitant of justice, but 


"an effect. lis will to punish it must proceed 


from justice; not, primarily, according to the 
common notion of justice, as it respects the 
rights of another; therefore another notion of 
it (as tohim) to be sought. God’s rights so una- 
lienable, that he cannot quit them to his own 
wrong as man can. Secondarily, according to 
the other notion, his-right to punish depends not 
on his legal constitution, but that on it. That he 
cannot altogether quit it, no detraction from 
him. Justice, in a larger notion, doth further 
oblige to insist upon recompense ; viz. universal 
justice, as especially it comprehends his holiness, 
his wisdom. The fitness of God’s methods here® 
in not to be only contemplated by men, but an- 
gels, In what sense punishments to be reckoned 
debts. This matter summed up. . . . : 


Cuar. VII. The first head thus far insisted on, 


that a sufficient recompense was necessary : the 
second succeeds, that no less was sufficient than 
that made by Emmanuel. Dishonour to have 
insisted on less. ‘What the divine estimate in 
this matter was, his own word shows. His loye 
to offenders otherwise under restraint. Pro- 
posed to consideration, 1. How great things 
were to be remitted, the sins of all times, and 
ages. Not from insufficiency unapplicable te 
all sinners. Remission to be granted, by a uni- 
versal law. 2. How great to be vouchsafed. 
Whichttotlowsiit! <5 sai oimeae 2 


Cuap. IX. Concerning the gift or communication 


of the Spirit. The Gospel the means of it. The 
inseparable connexion. hereof with the former, the 
imparting of righteousness, for removing the guilt 
of sin. In what sense the Holy Spirit of God is 
said to be given, or communicated. What per- 
sonal union signifies. How personal presence, 
vital union, communicated influences, concern 
the inquiry. In what respect the necessity assert- 
ed of this communication. Since such fulness of 
Spirit in Emmanuel, purposely for communica- 
tion; how comes it to pass he; thereby, raises no 
more such temples; the necessity of this com- 
munication, for this purpose, represented two 
ways: by showing, 1. That the Holy Scripture 
teaches that God doth give his Spirit, though 
under distinct notions, only through Christ. 2. 
That it was most reasonable, and therefore ne- 
cessary it should be so. The doctrine of Scrip- 
ture herein proposed under sixheads,. . . , 
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Cnap. X. The first of the mentioned six heads insist- 
ed on—That the spirit is given both asa Builder, 
and as an Inhabitant of this temple. Scripture 
testimony concerning the former of those, and the 
latter. And for the sake of his death and suffer- 
ings. Anciently, the blessing of Abraham, and 
his seed from age to age, upon this account. 
More copiously and to other nations, when the 
fulness of time was come. Christ’s death hath 
influence for these two purposes with much dif- 
ference, to be afterwards explained. Colossians 
i, 19, 20, 21. largely opened. A digression re- 
Jating thereto. The principal importof that text, 
to show the dependence Christ’s whole work of. 
reconciliation, both of God to us, and of us to 
God, had upon his sacrifice on the cross. The 
latter whereof is effected by his Spirit, obtained 
by that sacrifice. Other texts to the same pur- 
pose. Further noted, that the Spirit is expressly 
said to be given by Christ, or in his name, &c. 
Given for building or preparing a temple, by a 
lessjcertain, knowmrule. ~ 3°. .> wo. , 


Cuap. XI. The sixth head proposed before, now 
insisted on. That for the purpose of inhabiting 
this temple, already formed, the Spirit is given by 
the Emmanuel, asa trustee. The COeconomus, 
or chief Steward of God’s household. And by a 
certain, known rule. Giving them, that are to 
partake therein, the ground of a rightful claim 
unto this great and most comprehensive gift. 
Whereupon to be considered, The dueness, 
amplitude, or comprehensiveness thereof. (1.) 
The dueness of it. 1. By promise. 2: By this 
promise, its having the form of a covenant, resti- 
pulated on their part. 3. From their state of 
sonship, asregenerate. Adopted. 4. From their 
being to receive it by faith. (2.) Its ample ex- 
tent, measured by the covenant, considered partly 
in actu signato. In actw exercito. Infers recon- 
ciliation, relation. The summary of the covenant 
refers to it. The conclusion. ee ae 


The Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience of the 
Sins of Men, with the Wisdom and Sincerity of his 
Counsels, Exhortations, and whatsoever Means he 
ases to preventthem. Ina Letter to the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, Esq. ‘To which is added a Postscript in De- 
fence Gfithe saidiiiciters*h) 0 okt Marva ew. 03 

Man’s Creation ina holy but mutable State—Eccl. 
vii. 29. Lo, this only have I found, that God hath 
made man upright; but they have sought out many 
inventions. Bogs) he) ear Ee SERB eri oc 

A Calm and Sober Inquiry concerning the Possi- 
bility of a Trinity in the Godhead, ina Letter to a 
Person of worth ; occasioned by the lately published 
Considerations on the Explications on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. 
S—th, Dr. Cudworth, &e. Together with certain 
Letters, formerly written to the Reverend Dr. Wal- 
lis. on the same subject. ‘ : 


A Letter to a Friend concerning a Postscript to 
the Defence of Dr. Sherlock’s Notion of the Trinity 
in Unity, relating to the Calm and Sober Inquiry 
upon the’same subject. . . . . . . a aee 


A View of that part of the late Considerations ad- 
dressed to H. H. about the Trinity, which concerns 
the Sober Inquiry on that subject. Ina Letter to the 
formeriniemd. 9 2) =) 4% “iy hare ale ee 


A Letter written out of the Country to a Person of 
quality in the City, who took offence at the late Ser- 
mon of Dr; Stillingfleet, (Dean of St. Paul’s,) before 
the Lem May anaes Giwhs A Wheaten 

Some Consideration of a Preface to an Inquiry 
concerning the occasional Conformity of Dissenters. 


Tag BLESSEDNESS OF THE RiguTE£ous opened, and 
further recommended from the Consideration of 
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the Vanity of this Mortal Life. 
on Psalm xvii. 15, As for me, Iwili behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness: and Psalm Ixxxix. 47. 
how short my time ts: wherefore hast thou made all 
men im vain ? ; 


Cuar. I. A proemial discourse. 


Cuap. VIII. The satisfaction carried in the glory 


In Two Treatises, 


Remember 


cat CAT hes 187 
A reflection upon 
some foregoing verses of the psalm, by way of 
introduction to the text. A consideration of its 
somewhat various readings, and of its literal im- 
portance. A discussion of its real importance so 
far as is necessary to the settling the subject of 


the present discourse. .. . 191 


-Cuap, II. A summary proposal of the doctrine 


contained in this scripture. A distribution of it 


‘into three distinct heads of discourse; viz. 1. The 


qualified subject. 2.Thenature. 3.Theseason 
of the blessedness here spoken of. The.first of 
these taken into consideration, where the qualifi- 
cation, righteousness, is treated of. About which 


is shown, 1. What itis. 2. How it qualifies. 194 


Cuap. III. The nature of this blessedness. pro- 


pounded unto consideration, in the three ingre- 
dients (here mentioned) whereof it consists. 1. 
Vision of God’s face. 2. Assimilation to him, 
3. The satisfaction resulting thence. These pro- 
pounded to be considered, 1. Absolutely and 
singly, each by itself. 2. Relatively, in their 
mutual respects to each other. The first of these, 
Vision of God’s face, discoursed of. 1. The ob- 
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Cuap. IV. The second ingredient into this bless- 


edness considered, Assimilation to God, or his 
glory imprest. Wherein it consists, discovered 
in sundry propositions. The third ingredient, 
The satisfaction and pleasure which results; sta- 


ted and opened. 201 


Cuar. V. The relative consideration of these three 


ingredients of the saints’ blessedness; where it 
is propounded to show particularly, 1. What 
relation vision hath to assimilation. 2, What 
both these have tosatisfaction. ‘The relation be- 
tween the two former, inquired into. An entrance 
upon the much larger discourse, what relation 
and influence the two former have towards the 
third. What vision of God’s face or glory con- 
tributes towards satisfaction, estimated from the 
consideration, 1. Of the object of the glory to be 
beheld; as ’tis divine, entire, permanent, appro- 
Pilate? Hine res 5 


Cuar. VI.. What the vision of God’s face contri- 


butes to the soul’s satisfaction, estimated from 
the consideration of the act of visicn itself. 
Wherein this pleasure surpasses that of sense. A. 
comparison elt more at large, between this 
intuition and discourse, between it and faith. 
This intuition more absolutely considered : Its 
characters, and what they contribute to the satis- 
faction of the blessed soul: That it is, viz. effica- 


cious, comprehensive, fixed, appropriate. . 208 


Cuap. VII. Wherein assimilation (the likeness or 


glory of God impressed) contributes unto satis- 
faction: where is particularly propounded to be 
shown, What pleasure it involves, what it dis- 
poses to: What it involves in the esse of it, what 
in the cognosci. 1. The pleasure of being like 
God discovered. 2. Showing concerning the 
image of God (generally considered) that it is 
the soul’s health and soundness restored ; that 
itis a vital, an intimate, a connatural, a perfect 


image. . 211 


of God impressed, further shown by instances. 
Certain particulars of this: impression instanced 
ina dependent frame of spirit, subjection or self- 
devoting, love, purity, liberty, tranquillity. zai 214 
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Cuap. IX. The pleasure arising from knowing or 
considering ourselves to be like God: from con- 
sidering it, 1. Absolutely, 2. Comparatively, or 
respectively: To the former state of the soul, 
To the state of lost souls, To its pattern, To the 
way of accomplishment, To the soul’s own ex- 
pectations, To what it secures. The pleasure 
whereto it disposes, of union, communion. A 
comparison of this righteousness, with this bless- 
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Cuap. X. The season of this satisfaction, which 
is two-fold; at death, and at the resurrection. 
The former spoken to; wherein is shown, That 
this life is to the soul (even of a saint) but as a 
sleep: That at death it awakes. Astothe latter; 
That there isa considerable accession to its hap- 
piness atthe resurrection. « AS bs Baers ed 


Cuap. XI. An introduction to the use of the doc- 
trine hitherto proposed. The use divided into 
Inferences of truth, Rules of duty. 1. Infe- 
rence, That blessedness consists not in any sen- 
sual enjoyment. 2. Inference, The spirit of man 
(since ’tis capable of so high a blessedness) is a 
being of high excellency. . . .. . 


Cuap. XII. Inference 3. That a change of heart 
is necessary to this blessedness. ‘The pretences 
of ungodly men, whereby they would avoid the 
necessity of this change. Five considerations 
proposed in order to the detecting the vanity of 
such pretences. A particular discussion and re- 
futation of those pretences. . . B44 


Cuap. XIII. Fourth Inference. That the soul in 
which such a change is wrought, restlessly pur- 
sues this blessedness till it be attained. Fifth 
Inference. That the knowing of God, and con- 
formity to him, are satisfying things, and do now 
in a degree satisfy, according to the measure 
wherein they are attained. Sixih Inference, That 
the love of God towards his people is great, that 
hath designed for them so great, and even asatis- 
fyingizood. -7 4,7 ee. 7) Skt 


Cuap. XIV. 7. Inference. That since this bless- 
edness is limited to a qualified subject, ‘I in 
righteousness,” the unrighteous are necessarily 
left excluded. 8. Inference. That righteousness 
is no vain thing, inasmuch as it hath so happy 
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Cuap. XV. Two other inferences, from the con- 
sideration of the season of this blessedness: The 
former, that inasmuch as this blessedness is not 
attained in this life, the present happiness of 
saints must in a great part consist in hope. The 
latter, that great is the wisdom and sagacity of 
the righteous man, which waves a present tempo- 
rary happiness, and chooses that which is distant 
and future. 


Cap. XVI. The second general head of the im- 
provement or use of the doctrine propounded 
from the text, containing certain rules or prescrip- 
tions of duty connatural thereto. 1. 'That we 
settle in our minds the true notion of this blessed- 
ness. 2. That we compare the temper of our 
own spirits with it, and labour thence to discern 
whethcr we may lay claim to it or no. : 


Car. XVII. Rule 3. Directing such as upon in- 
quiry find, or see cause to suspect, a total aver- 
sation in themselves to this blessedness, to be 
speedy and restless in their endeavours to have 
the temper of their spirits altered and made suit- 
able to it. Doubts and objections concerning 
the use of such endeavours, in such a case, an- 
swered. Some considerations to enforce this di- 
rection propounded and pressed. . . . . 


Crap. XVIII. Rule 4. Directing to the endea- 
ry of a gradual improvement in such a dispo- 
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sedness of spirit (as shall be found in any mea- 
sure already attained) towards this blessedness. 
That ’tis blessedness begun which disposes to the 
consummate state of it. That we are therefore 
to endeavour the daily increase of our present 
knowledge of God, conformity to him, and the 
satisfiedness of our spirits therein. fies Pap 


Cuar. XIX. Rule 5. Directing to raise our de- 
sires above the actual or possible attainments of 
this our present, and terminate them upon the fu- 
ture consummate state of blessedness.. The rule 
explained and pressed by sundry considerations. 
Rule 6. That we add to a desirous pursuit, a 
joyful expectation of this blessedness, which is 
pursued in certain subordinate directions. 


Cuar. XX. The addition of two rules, that more 


specially respect the yet future season of this 
blessedness, after this life; vzz. Rule 7. That we 
patiently wait for it until death. Rule 8. That 
we love not too much this present life. 3 


The Vanity of this mortal life: or, of Man, con- 
sidered in his present Mortal State—Psalm lxxxix. 
47,48. Remember how short my time is: wherefore 
hast thow made all men in vain. What man is he that 
liveth, and shall not see death? Shall he deliver his 
soul from the hand of the grave? Selah. . .. . 


A Discoursé relating to the expectation of future 


Blessedness.—Hebrews x. 36. For ye have need of 


patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
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An Apperdix, containing some memorial of Dr. 
Henry Sampson, a late noted Physician in the 


Cityzor London.e >"; "1. %) . .aeeunemne 3.4 
The worthy Dr. Grew’s Account of this his excel- 
. lentybrother-in=law.. -) sy sere te. 


A Discourse concerning the Redeemer’s Dominion 
over the Invisible World, and the entrance thereinto 
by death. Some part whereof was preached gn 
occasion of the Death of John Hoghton, Esq. eldest 
son of Sir Charles Hoghton, of Hoghton-Tower, in 
the County of Lancaster, Baronet—Rev.i. 18. And 
have the keys of hell (hades or the wnseen world) and 
of death. 3 Se” ok BR Sorte oo ge, 

Of Thoughtfulness for the Morrow—Matt. vi. 34. 
Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Sm ogee 


An Appendix to the foregoing Discourse, concern- 
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Tue lives of persons of worth and eminence, when 
drawn up with faithfulness and care, have been ever 
thought very entertaining and improving; and where 
there has been no hope of recovering any exact account 
of one of a distinguished character, most people have 
rather chosen to have some short memorials of him, than 
that such particulars as might be retrieved, should be al- 
together buried in oblivion. 

It may be questioned whether any one now living is 
-eapable of doing complete justice to the memory of the 
truly reverend Mr. John Howe; though there is good 
reason to believe, that the number of those who would set 
a value upon an exact account of his significant life 
(could such a thing be compassed) is far from being small. 
The history of it could not have been drawn up to ad- 
vantage by any but himself, or one that had his personal 
direction and assistance; or at least to whom he had given 
the free use of his papers, with a liberty of transcribing 
and inserting what might be likely to give entertainment 
to the curious and inquisitive: whereas it has unhappily 
fallen out, that he has been so far from leaving behind him 
any directions for such a purpose, or narrative of the 
most material passages of his life, or hints of what occur- 
red in his general and extensive conversation, or even 
committing his papers to the care of one that was fit to 
make use of them for the benefit of the public, that before 
his death he (as we shall hereafter see in the course of 
these memorials of him) destroyed a number of writings, 
that might have afforded good materials towards the 
giving a true historical account of him to after ages. 
Tis not easy for us to judge what particular reasons he 
might have for this part of his conduct, and therefore it 
becomes us to be sparing in our censures: and yet I must 
own I cannot see why we that are yet living should here- 
apon slight or throw away, or they that come after us 
should*be deprived of, what is still preserved, and may be 
recovered. 

Most people, I doubt not, will readily conclude, that the 
world has this way lost what might have been of no small 
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use. But after all, partly from the memories of some to 
whom he was well known, and whom he admitted to free- 
dom in conversation ; and partly from some letters and pa- 
pers, copies whereof were carefully preserved in the hands 
of his relations, friends, and acquaintance; and partly 
also from such hints and passages as he has left behind 
him in the many writings he has published, such frag- 
ments may be gathered up, as cannot, I think, but be 
agreeable to those to whom his memory is precious. And 
though in the memorials of him that are thus recovered, 
there will appear several gaps which could not be filled 
up; yet are some of the papers and things preserved so 
significant and worthy of notice, that I cannot help ex- 
pecting to have a good number concurring with me in 
opinion, that it would be unhappy for them not to be put 
together, and preserved. 

It is no difficult thing to foresee that it will occasion no 
small regret, in some whose respect for the deceased rises 
high, to find the account given of one that was so eminent 
in his profession, and who would indeed have shined 
bright in any station, is so very defective and imperfect : 
and if it may contribute any thing to their satisfaction, the 
compiler of this life is free to own, he should have been 
heartily glad to have been in a capacity of drawing it up 
in such a manner as the subject deserved. He himself 
had that knowledge of Mr. Howe, that he can readily say 
of him, as he did of the celebrated Mr. Newcome of Man- 
chester, that “they that knew him best, could know but a 
small part of his true and great worth, and might always 
apprehend when they knew most of him, there was still 
much more that they knew not.”* He laments he could 
not be better furnished with materials in this underta- 
king, to which he was encouraged, and in which he was 
assisted by many. And yet having been at considera- 
ble pains, in collecting and putting together what is 
here offered to public view, thinks he may be allowed 
to hope, that such defects as are observed will be easily 
overlooked, because he can with safety say, it would 
have been no small pleasure to him to have been able 
to have supplied them; and that any mistakes he may 
have run into will be readily pardoned, becanse he 
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would gladly have avoided them, had he but known how. 
And if it should so happen, that any into whose hands 
these papers fall, should find some things represented in a 
manner that may not be suited to their particular gust, 
they are desired to consider, that the compiler acted but 
the part of an historian, upon the best informations he 
could get, which he would not have regarded, if he had 
not thought them fairly credible ; but if any are furnished 
with better accounts, and better vouchers, he not only can 
readily submit, but shall be glad to be favoured with their 
intelligence. 

To begin, then, with the first appearance of this great 
man upon this earthly stage, our Mr. John Howe was 
born May 17, 1630, the 29th day of which month was re- 
a re for the nativity of kmg Charles II. and which 

very year, a few months after, gave birth to that excel- 
lent person, Archbishop Tillotson, with whom Mr. Howe, 
in his after-life, had a particular intimacy, and uncom- 
mon freedom. The place of his birth was Loughbo- 
rough, a noted market town, in the county of Leicester ; 
of which town his father was for some time the Soup 
minister. Ihave heard his father commended as a per- 
son of singular piety and probity ; and his mother as a 
woman of distinguished sense. The father and this son 
of his, were not the only ministers of the family. For 
there was one Mr. Obadiah Howe, vicar of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, who upon several occasions appeared in 
print, and died in 1682, who was our Mr. John Howe’s 
uncle. ‘There was also one Mr. William Howe, of 
Gedney, in the same county, that was (I suppose) of 
the family, though I cannot be positive how related to 
him. ; 

As to the father of our Mr. Howe, he was settled in 
the parish of Loughborough by Archbishop Laud, and 
afterwards thrust out by the same hand, on the account 
of his siding with the puritans, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of his promoter. He was one of those who could 
not be satisfied to give in to that nice and punctilious 
conformity, upon which that prelate laid so great a 
stress; and therefore it was not thought fit to suffer him 
to continue in the exercise of his ministry in that popu- 
lous town. Great was the rigour that was at that time 
used in the ecclesiastical courts, by which, as several 
were driven into America, and others into Holland, and 
other foreign parts, so was this worthy person from 
whom Mr. John Howe immediately descended, driven 
into Ireland, whither he took this his son (then very 
young) along with him. While they continued in that 
country, that execrable rebellion broke out, in which so 
many thousands of the poor protestants, who were alto- 
gether unprovided, were so miserably butchered, and a 
great number of flourishing families ruined and undone, 
by the enraged papists, whose very tenderest mercies 
were found to be cruelty. Both father and son were at 
that time exposed to very threatening danger, the place 
to which they had.retired being for several weeks to- 
gether besieged and assaulted by the rebels, though 
without success. A very special providence did upon 
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this occasion guard that life, which was afterwards made 
so serviceable to great and considerable purposes. Being 
driven from thence by the war, which continued for some 
years, the father returned back into his native country, 
and settled in the county palatine of Lancaster; and 
there it was that our Mr. Howe went through the first 
rudiments of learning, and was trained up in the know- 
ledge of the tongues, though I have not been able to get 
any certain information who were his particular instruct- 
ors, nor any further notices relating to his infancy and 
childhood. 4 ; 

He was sent pretty early (I cannot say exactly in what 
year) to Christ College, in Cambridge, where falling 
among such persons as Dr. Henry More, and Dr. Cud- 
worth, of both whom he was a great admirer, I think it 
is not tobe wondered at, that in his early days he received 
that Platonic tincture, which so remarkably runs through 
the writings which he drew up and published in his ad- 
vanced years. As for Dr. More, there was an intimacy 
between him and Mr. Howe, that continued till the Doc- 
tor’s death; which being known to Dr. Davis of Heyden, 
(who had the most profound veneration imaginable for 
the Doctor,) he the more respected Mr. Howe upon that 
account. 

He continued at Cambridge till he took the degree 
of B. A. and then removed to Oxford. Mr. Wood, the 
antiquary, says that he was of Brazen-nose College, in 
Oxon, and Bible Clerk there in Michaelmas term, 1648,¢ 
and that he there took his Bachelor’s degree, Jan. 18, 


1649.4 It was a common thing then to take the same 
degree in both universities, and I suppose it is so to 
this day. 


He followed his studies close, and his great attainments 
in learning, joined with his exemplary piety, so recom- 
mended him, that he was at length duly elected Fellow of 
Magdalen College, (of which famous society he was a 
bright ornament,) after he had been made Demy by the 
parliament visitors. Mr. Wood mentioning this of the 
visitors, intends it I suppose as a reflection; but I must 
own that may have been the case, and yet sini may be 
no just matter of reflection in it either on them oron him. 
Not on them, supposing the person in whose room he suc- 
ceeded deserved to be ejected ; nor on him, supposing he 
did nothing unbecoming to get into his place when he was 
ejected. ‘ 

He had several contemporaries in this callege, that 
afterwards proved nonconformists, as Mr. Theophilus 
Gale, Mr. Thomas Danson, Mr. Samuel Blower, and 
Mr. John Spilsbury. Of the two first, Mr. Wood has 
given some account,* among the Oxford Writers; as I 
also have done, in my memoirs of those who were eject- 
ed for nonconformity :*. but the two latter are wholly 
omitted by Mr. Wood, though they were both of them 
Oxonians, and both of them graduates, because they 
were not writers. Mr. Blower, who died pastor of a 
congregation of dissenters, in the town of Abingdon, in 
the county of Berks,s was often used to say with plea- 
sure, when Mr. Howe was at any time spoken of in his 
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company, that they two were born in the same town, 
went,to the same school, and were of the same college 
in the university. And Mr. Spilsbury, who was eject- 


ed for nonconformity from Bromsgrove in Worcester-, 


shire,h was one with whom Mr. Howe kept up a most 
intimate and endearing correspondence by letter to his 
dying day. 

I might also mention two others, who were Fellows 
of the same college, who were ejected in 1662, whom 
Mr. Wood wholly overlooks, viz. Mr. George Por- 
teri and Mr. James Ashhurst,k who died at Newington 
Green, near London. It is true that they were neither 
of them writers, and yet they were both graduates, the 
former being B.D. and the latter M. A. and therefore 
some notice ought to have been taken of them in his 
Fasti. Such things as these make me apprehend that 
that author designedly omitted several of the noncon- 
formists, for fear their number should have appeared too 
large and considerable. 

The famous Dr. Thomas Goodwin was President of 
the college, at the same time that Mr. Howe and the 
others whom I have now mentioned were Fellows. He 
had a gathered church among the scholars of that 
house, and finding Mr. Howe, who had an established 
reputation among them, did not offer himself to join with 
them, he took an occasion to speak to him about it, 
when they two were by themselves, without any 
other company with them; and signified his surprise 
that one of his character for serious piety should not 
embrace such an opportunity of Christian fellowship, 
which might be likely to have many good consequences 
attending it. Mr. Howe, with great frankness, told 
him that the true and only reason why he had been 
so silent about that matter, was because he under- 
stood they laid a considerable stress among them, upon 
some distinguishing peculiarities, of which he had no 
fondness, though he could give others their liberty to 
take their own way, without censuring them, or having 
any unkind thoughts of them; but that if they would 
admit him into their society upon catholic terms, he 
would readily become one of them. The Doctor em- 
braced him, and told him he would do it with all his 
heart; and that, to his knowledge, it would be much to 
the satisfaction and edification of all that were con- 
cerned: and he thereupon became a member of that 
society. It is with no small pleasure that I relate this 
passage, which is a proof that Dr. Goodwin was not so 
narrow and confined in his temper and principles as 
some people have represented him. 

Mr. Howe’s promotion and reputation in the college, 
and through thé university, added new spurs to his 
diligence and application, which was so great, that he 
furnished himself with a large fund of rational and 
theological learning, the fruits whereof were very con- 
spicuous in his’ following life. He took the degree of 
M. A. July 9, 1652;1 Mr. Theophilus Gale, his fellow- 
collegiate, whom I was mentioning but now, having 
taken the very same degree but the month before. And 
by this time he had not only gone through a course of 
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philosophy, conversed closely with the heathen moral. 
ists, read over the accounts we have remaining of pagan 
theology, the’ writings of the school-men, and several 
systems and common-places of the reformers, and the 
divines that succeeded them, but (as he himself sig- 
nified to one from whom I had it) had thoroughly 
studied the sacred Scriptures, and from thence drawn 
up a body of divinity for himself and his own use, 
which he saw very little occasion. afterwards to vary 
from, in compliance with the schemes of others. 

After his taking his last degree, Mr. Howe became 
a preacher, and was ordained by Mr. Charles Herle at 
his church; of Winwick in Lancashire, which Mr. 
Wood says is one of the richest churches in the king- 
dom. This Mr. Herle was a very noted man in those 


times; and upon the death of Dr. Twiss, was chosen 


prolocutor of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
In his parish there were several chapelries, and the 
ministers that officiated in them assisted at Mr. Howe’s 
ordination. And he would often say that this Mr. 
Herle was a primitive bishop, and the assistants in his 
several chapels were his clergy; and they joining in 
laying on hands upon him, he thought few in modern 
times had so truly primitive an ordination as he. And 
Mr. Howe always spoke of this Mr. Herle with a very 
great and particular respect. 

Some time after, by an unexpected conduct of Divine 
Providence, he was called to the stated exercise of his 
ministry in the town of Great Torrington, in the county 
of Devon. Dr. Walkerm tells us that this place is a 
sort of donative or curacy, belonging to Christ Church 
in Oxford, but deemed equivalent to one held by insti- 
tution. He says that Mr. Theophilus Powel was turned 
out here about 1646, and was succeeded by the famous 
independent Mr. Lewis Stukely; and after him came 
Mr. Howe. 

Hewas but young at the time of his first settlement 
in that town, and yet even there did he wonderfully 
fulfil his ministry, and his labours were blessed with 
great success. When he first came thither, several of 
the inhabitants were members of the congregational 
church at Biddeford, of which Mr. William Bartlet» 
was pastor, who had been Mr. Howe’s particular ac- 
quaintance at Oxford. Being weary of the fatigue of 
going five or six miles every sacrament day, and dis- 
posed to sit down under Mr. Howe’s ministry, these 
people desired a dismission from the church at Bidde- 
ford, and Mr. Bartlet readily resigned them to Mr. 
Howe, in whom there was a general concurrence; and 
he had a numerous auditory, and a very flourishing 
Christian society under his pastoral care, and thought 
of no other than of living and dying with them. 

I shall not easily forget the account he once gave 
me in private conversation, of the great pains he took 
among them, without any help or assistance, on the 
public fasts, which in those days returned pretty fre- 
quently, and were generally kept with very great so- 
lemnity. He told me it was upon those occasions his 
common way to begin about nine in the morning, with 
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a prayer for about a quarter of an hour, in which he 
begged a blessing on the work of the day; and after- 
wards read and expounded a chapter or psalm, in which 
he spent about three’ quarters; then prayed for about 
an hour, preached for another hour, and prayed for 
about half an hour. After this, he retired and took 
some little refreshment for about a quarter of an hour 
or more, (the people singing all the while,) and then 
came again into the pulpit, and prayed for another 
hour, and gave them another sermon of about an hour’s 
length; and so concluded the service of the day, at 
~ about four o’clock in the evening, with about half an 
hour or more in prayer: a sort of service that few could 
have gone through without inexpressible weariness 
both to themselves and their auditories! But he had a 
strong head, a warm heart, and a good: bodily consti- 
tution: and the more he spent himself in. his Master’s 
service, the more was he beloved by the inhabitants of 
his parish. 

While he continued his painful labours in this town, 
he kept up a good correspondence with the ministers 
in the neighbourhood, and all over the country, and 
_ was greatly esteemed: but there was a particular inti- 
macy between him and the famous Mr. George Hughes 
of Plymouth,o who made a greater figure, and had a 
greater interest and influence, than most of the minis- 
ters in those parts; and he was married to his daughter 
March 1, 1654. These two kept up a weekly mutual 
correspondence by Latin letters, and I have a memor- 
able passage.to relate as to one of them. Mr. Howe 
happened to have a fire in his house at Torrington, 
which might have been ruinous to his family, if a.vio- 
lent rain which fell just at that time had not con- 
tributed greatly to extinguish it. On that very day it 
so fell out that he received a letter from his father 
Hughes, which concluded with this prayer; Sit 70s 
cali super habitaculum vestrum: Let the dew of hea- 
_ ven be upon your dwelling: which was a prayer, the 
seasonableness of which for his children in the letter of 
it, the good man could not apprehend at the time of 
writing; but they could not but affectionately remark 
it at the receipt of it. 

Some time after (I cannot with certainty say how 
long) Mr. Howe having occasion to take a journey to 
London, was detained there longer than he intended. 
He had the curiosity to go one Lord’s day (and it was 
on the last that he designed to continue in town) to be 
an auditor at the chapel at Whitehall; but I cannot 
meet with any one that can with certainty recollect 
who was to be that day the preacher. Cromwell, who 
generally had his eyes every where, spied out Mr, 
Howe in the auditory, and knew him by his garb to 
be a country minister, and thought he discerned some- 
thing more than ordinary in his countenance, and sent 
a messenger to him to desire to speak with him when 
the worship of God was over. Upon his coming to 
him, Cromwell requested him to preach before him the 
Lord’s day following. Mr. Howe was surprised with 
the unexpected motion, and modestly desired to be ex- 
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cused. Cromwell told him it was a vain thing to at- 
tempt to excuse himself, for that he would take no 
denial. Mr. Howe pleaded, that having despatched 
what business he had in town, he was tending home- 
wards, and could not be absent any longer without in- 
convenience. Cromwell inquired what great damage 
he was liable to sustain, by tarrying a little longer ? 
Mr. Howe replied, that his people, that were very kind 
to him, would be uneasy, and think he neglected them, 
and slighted their respect. Cromwell promised to write 
to them himself, and to send down one to supply his 
place, and actually did so; and Mr. Howe staid and 
preached as he was desired; and when he had given 
him one sermon, Cromwell still pressed for a second 
and a third; and at last, after a great deal-of free con- 
versation in private, nothing would serve him (who 
could not bear to be contradicted, after he had onee got 
the power into his hands) but he must haye him to be 


‘his household chaplain, and he would take care his 


place should be supplied at Torrington, to the full 
satisfaction of the people. Mr. Howe did all that lay 
in his power to excuse himself and get off; but no 
denial would be admitted. And at length (though not 
without great reluctance) he was prevailed with to 
comply, and remove with his family to Whitehall, 
where several of his children were born: and in this 
difficult station he endeavoured to be faithful, and to 
keep a .good conscience. And this I suppose is the 
time when, as Mr. Wood informs us,? he became Lec- 
turer of St. Margaret’s church in Westminsier. Certain 
itis, that he was then a celebrated preacher, and gene- 
rally respected; and it has been observed by several, 
that there was hardly any man that was in an eminent 
public station in those critical times, and that was ad- 
mitted to the knowledge of so many secrets as he, that 
was so free from censure in the changes that afterwards 
succeeded. A plain argument of uncommon conduct 
and caution ! 

Never can I find him so much as charged, even by 
those that have been most forward to inveigh against 
a number of his contemporaries, with improving his 
interest in those who then had the management of 
affairs in their hands, either to the enriching himself, 
or the doing ill offices to others, though of known dif- 
fering sentiments. He readily embraced every occasion 
that offered, of serving the interest of religion and 
learning, and opposing the errors and designs which 
at that time threatened both. Among many instances 
of his generous temper, I shall mention one, which 
was his seasonable service to Dr. Seth Ward, who was 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and Sarum, successively. 
The case in short was this. In 1657, that gentleman, 
who had succeeded Mr. John Greaves some time before 
as Astronomy professor im the university of Oxon, stood 
candidate for the principalship of Jesus college in the 
same university, upon the resignation of Dr. Michael 
Roberts. Dr. Ward had the majority of the Fellows 
for him; but Mr. Francis Howell of Exeter college 
made an interest in the Protector Cromwell, and obtained 
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his promise for-the filling up that vacancy. Dr. Ward 
not knowing that matters had gone so far, was for 
making an interest in the Protector too, and in order to 
it applied to Mr. Howe, who, without making great 
promises as to success, readily offered to introduce him 
to the Protector, and do him what service he was able. 
Having obtained an audience, and they three being 
together, Mr. Howe gave Cromwell a great character 
of Dr. Ward, with respect to his learning, and signified 
how ill it would sound, if a man of his known merit 
should be discowntenanced; especially when he had the 
majority of the Fellows on his side. Cromwell replied, 
that Dr. Roberts having resigned his principalship 
into his hands, he had been informed that it was his 
right to fill up the vacancy; and he had given his 
promise to Mr. Howell, and could not draw back. But 
immediately taking Mr. Howe aside, and discoursing 
him freely about Dr. Ward, and he telling him that in 
_ his apprehension it would be much for his honour to 
do something for the Doctor, and that he would thereby 
encourage men of merit and learning, he returned -to 
Dr. Ward, who continued waiting, and told him that 
he found Mr. Howe to be much his friend, and was 
upon his report of him disposed to give him some 
tokens of his. regard: and thereupon he pleasantly 
asked him what he thought the principalship of Jesus 
College might be worth? The Doctor freely told him 
what was the value of it according to common com- 


putation. And thereupon he gave the Doctor a promise, | 


that he would allow him the sum that he mentioned 
’ annually. This was at that time reckoned a seasonable 
kindness: and the Doctor expressed his grateful sense 
of it to Mr. Howe some time after, when upon the 
change of the times he became a greater man. 

There were many others to whom Mr. Howe was 
very serviceable while he continued at Whitehall: and 
never was he known to be backward to assist any of 
the royalists or episcopalians in distress, if they were 

’ but persons of real merit. He befriended several with 
' his advice and interest upon their being obliged to ap- 
pear before the Triers, in order to the having their 
approbation before their being allowed to officiate in 
public as ministers. Among the rest that applied to 
him for advice upon that occasion, the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, who is so well. known by his punning 
_ writings, was one. That gentleman, who was gene- 
rally upon the merry pin, being to. take his turn before 
these Triers, of whom he had a very formidable notion, 
thus accosted Mr. Howe, when he applied to him for 
advice. Sir, said he, you may observe I am a pretty 
corpulent man, aad I am to go through a passage that 
is very straight, I beg you would be so kind as to give 
me a shoye, and help me through. He freely gave 
him his advice, and he promised to follow it; and when 
he appeared before them, and they proposed to him the 
usual question, Whether he had ever had any experience 
of a work of grace upon his heart ? he gave this in for 
answer, that he could appeal to the Searcher of hearts, 
that he made conscience of his very thoughts ; with which 
answer they were satisfied, as indeed they well might. 
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In short, so generous was Mr. Howe, in using his 
interest on the behalf of persons of any worth that 
applied to him, that I have been informed Cromwell 
once freely told him, that he had obtained many favours 
for others; but, says he, I wonder when the time is to 
come that you will move for any thing for yourself, or 
your family. A plain argument that he took him fora 
very disinterested person, and as free from selfishness 
as he was from partiality. t 

And here I know not how to forbear mentioning a 
passage that I had from Mr. Howe’s own mouth, when 
I had the happiness of some hours’ free conversation, 
with him, without any interruption. I had heard from 
several, (and it had been confirmed’ to me by Mr. 
Jeremy White, who lived at Whitehall at the very 
same time with Mr. Howe,) that the notion of a par- 
ticular faith in prayer prevailed much in Cromwell’s 
court; and that it was a cOmmon opinion among them, 
that such as were in a special manner favoured of God, 
when they offered up prayers and supplications to him 
for his mercies, either for themselves or others, often 
had such impressions made upon their minds and spirits 
by a divine hand, as signified to them, not only in the 
general that their prayers would be heard, and gra- 
ciously answered, but that the particular mercies that 
were sought for would be certainly bestowed; nay, 
and sometimes also intimated to them in what way and 
manner they would be afforded, and pointed out to 
them future events beforehand, which in reality is the 
same with inspiration. Having heard of mischief done 
by the prevalence of this notion, I took the opportunity 
that. offered, when there was nothing to hinder the 
utmost freedom, to inquire of Mr. Howe what he had 
known about this matter, and what were his appre- 
hensions concerning it? He told me the prevalence of 
the notion that I mentioned at Whitehall, at the time 
when he lived there, was too notorious to be called in 
question; and that not a little pains was taken to cul- 
tivate and support it; and that he once heard a sermon 
there, (from a person of note,) the avowed design of 
which was to maintain and defend it. He said, he was 
so fully convinced of the ill tendency of such a prin- 
ciple, that after the hearing this sermon, he thought 
himself bound in conscience, when it came next to his 
turn to preach before Cromwell, to set himself indus- 
triously to oppose it, and to beat down that spiritual 
pride and confidence, which such fancied impulses and 
impressions were apt to produce and cherish. He told 
me, he observed that while he was in the pulpit 
Cromwell heard him with great attention, but would 
sometimes Init his brows, and discover great uneasi- 
ness. When the sermon was over, he told me a person 
of distinction came to him, and asked him if he knew 
what he had done; and signified it to him as his ap- 
prehension that Cromwell would be so incensed upon 
that discourse, that he would find it very difficult ever 
to make his peace with him, or secure his favour for the 
future. Mr. Howe replied, that he had but dischargea 
his conscience, and could leave the event with God, 
He told me that he afterwards observed Cromwell was 
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cooler in his carriage to him than before; and some- 
times he thought he would have spoken to him of’ the 
matter, but he never did, and rather chose to forbear. 
He added, that he had a great deal of satisfaction in 
what he did in this case, both in the time of doing it, 
and ever afterwards, to the time of. our conversing  to- 
gether upon this subject. 

I well remember, that upon this occasion I begged 
of Mr. Howe a sight of the notes of this sermon of his 
upon a particular faith in prayer, if ever he could 
recover them, and he gave me a promise; and when I 
reminded him of it some time after, he told me he had 
looked for the notes, but could not find them. And not 
long since I desired a search might be made for it, 
among the few notes of his that remain. And what 
could be found, though it is but a fragment, shall be 
added in the close of this account. 

Whilst he continued in Cromwell’s family, he was 
often put upon secret services; but they were always 
honourable, and such as, according to the best of his 
judgment, might be to the benefit. either of the public, 
or of particular persons. And when he was once en- 
gaged he used all the diligence, and secrecy, and des- 
patch, he was able. Once particularly I have been 
informed, he was sent by Oliver in haste, upon a cer- 
tain occasion, to Oxford, to a meeting of ministers there, 
and he made such despatch, that though he rode by St. 
Giles’s Church at twelve o’clock, he arrived at Oxford by 
a quarter after five. In short, he so behaved himself in 
this station, that he had the ill will of as few as any 
man, and the particular friendship of the great Dr. 
Wilkins, who was afterwards Bishop of Chester, and 
several others, who were great supports of real piety 
and goodness in those times, and afterwards eminent 
under the legal establishment. 

When Oliver died, his son Richard succeeded him as 
Protector, and Mr. Howe stood in the same relation to 
the son, as he had done to the father. He was still 
chaplain at court, when in October, 1658, he met with 
the congregational brethren at the Savoy, at the time 
of their drawing up their Confession of faith, &c.4 And 
though he meddled not with state affairs neither then 
nor afterwards, yet he has often been heard to say, that 
he was in his judgment very much against Richard’s 
parting with his parliament, which he easily foresaw 
would issue in his own ruin. I have been told by a 
friend, that discoursing once freely with Mr. Howe, 
about the setting Richard aside, he intimated to him, 
that it was but a parenthesis in a public paper, that 
was the occasion of the great ill-will of the officers to him 
which rose at length to that height, that nothing would 
satisfy, but the pulling him down. And when the same 
person signified in a way of free discourse to Mr. Howe, 
that he had heard Richard reflected on as a weak 
man, he with some warmth made this return; How 
could he be a weak man, when upon the remonstrance 
that was brought from the army by his brother Fleet- 
wood, he stood it out all night against his whole council, 
and continued the debate till four o’clock in the morning, 
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having none but Thurlow to abet him; maintaining 
that the dissolving that parliament would be both his 
ruin and theirs! Upon some further discourse on the 
same subject, Mr. Howe told my friend, that Fleetwood 
undertook with great solemnity, that if Richard would 
but comply with the proposal that was made him, the 
army should not do him the least damage. And he 
added, that-when Fleetwood was afterwards put in 
mind of this, all the answer he returned was, that he 
thought he had had more interest in the army than he 
found he had. And Mr. Howe further added, that ac- 
cidentally meeting with Major-General Berry, who was 
in those times so active and busy, some time after the 
restoration, when he was but in very mean circum- 
stances, he very freely told him, with tears running 
down his cheeks, that if Richard had but at that time 
hanged up him, and nine or ten more, the nation might 
have been happy. But without applauding what was 
weak, or vindicating what was blameable, it becomes 
us to be sensible, that the great and infinitely wise 
God had purposes to serve, that were out of the reach 
of human foresight. 

When the army had got their will, and set Richard 
aside, they, as it was foreseen they would, soon fell 
themselves; and a way was made by Monk to bring 
things back into the old channel. Mr. Howe returned 
to his people at Torrington, and continued his labours 
among them till the restoration: at which time there 
was such a madness attending the universal joy, that it 
is a perfect wonder the nation ever in any measure re- 
covered it. The king being restored, made for some 
time more use than was usual of the lords-lieutenants 
and their deputies to keep the several counties of the 
kingdom in awe: many were made offenders for a 
word, and the most cautious preachers were accused 
and censured, if they were not intoxicated to the same 
degree with their neighbours. Among the rest, Mr. 
Howe, though as cautious as most men of giving dis- 
turbance to any, yet met with some trouble, in the year 
1660, a few months after the restoration, which appears 
to have been given him by persons that were desirous 
to do a pleasure to those who then had the ascendant. 

He was informed against by John Evans and 
William Morgan, as delivering somewhat that was 
seditious and even treasonable, in two sermons preached 
from Gal. vi. 7, 8. on Sep. 30, and Oct. 14. The inform- 
ation was given. before Mr. Wellington the mayor, 
who took an engagement from Mr. Howe, and others 
on his behalf, for his appearance at the next sessions, 
to answer to that matter. Before that time, some of 
the deputy-lieutenants of the county (who were not 
willing the magistrates of the several corporations 
should be too powerful) sent word to the mayor that 
they could not be present at the appointed session, but 
desired to hear the matter at some other time, and pre- 
fixed a day for that purpose, to which the mayor accord- 
ingly adjourned the sessions in compliance with their 
desire. And whereas Mr. Howe in open court demanded 
the benefit of the statute of 1 Edw. VI. and 1 Eliz. to 
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‘at Torrington, and his auditory were all in tears, 
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purge himself by more evidences than the informers, the 
mayor administered an oath te one and twenty witnesses, 
who were judicious men, enjoining them on his majesty’s 
behalf to declare the truth of the matter; and they all clear- 


_ed Mr, Howé from the guilt in the accusation, and the 


court accordingly discharged him. 
Some time after this, on November 24th, one of the 
constables of the town summoned the mayor to appear 
AONB ss5 season, by a warrant, dated the 
14th, ee had kept ten days by him; and the 
same being signed by four gentlemen who had been in 
town the day that the warrant bore date, (which was the 
very day of the hearing,) and the sheriff’s hand, who 
was not then in town, being also to the warrant, the 
mayor doubted whether the warrant was made by the 
gentlemen or not; and thereupon wrote to the sheriff, 
that in case he might not be excused from appearing, 
he would prepare for'it, as far as would consist with his 
office and place: but the messenger not returning soon 
enough, (the summons being for Saturday, and the ap- 
pearance the Wednesday morning after,) the mayor 
gave another letter to the deputy-lieutenants to the 
same purpose, and they presently sent a party of horse 
for him, who carried him to Exon; where appearing 
before the said deputy-lieutenants, they told him he had 
acted unwarrantably in the case of Mr. Howe, and 
committed him to the Marshalsea, where he paid three 
pounds for fees, and afterwards was bound over to ap- 
pear at the next assizes; and when they came, this af- 


fair of Mr. Howe was heard at large before the judge, 


and the notes that were taken in short-hand by a hearer 
were read before him; and having heard them out, he 
said the charge was wholly bottomed upon a mistake, 
and cleared him. One of the accusers soon left the town, 
and was seen there no more; and the other cut his own 
throat, and was buried ata crossroad. 

It is observable that there were many things of this 
kind at that time in several parts of England, which seem 
to have been-managed in concert, on purpose to make 
way for the celebrated Act of Uniformity; as in the case 


‘of Mr. Andrew Parsons, of Wem, in Shropshire,r Mr. 


John Sacheverel, of Wincaunton, in Somersetshire,s 
and divers others. 

When things were thought sufficiently prepared for it, 
at length, in 1662, the Act of Uniformity passed the 
two houses of parliament, though, as it was observed, 
(and it ought not to this day to be forgotten,) with a 
very small majority in the House of Commons; and it 


took place on August 24th, this year. Mr. Howe on that 


day preached two very: affecting sermons to his people 
He 
consulted his conscience, and could not be satisfied with 
the terms of conformity fixed by the law, some account 
of which he gave in his farewell sermons. He here- 
upon quitted his public station in the church, and _be- 
came a silenced nonconformist: though how that 
church from which he was excluded, can be that truly 
primitive and apostolic church that it is represented, 
and yet exclude one of his latitude, remains to many 
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to this day a mystery. I shall not easily forget what 
he himself has told me, vez, that the first tune he 
accidentally fell into the company of his much valued 


‘friend Dr. Wilkins, after the affecting change which 


that act produced, (under the sad effects whereof many 
worthy persons are still groaning,) the Doctor in his 
usual way entering into a free and pleasant conversa- 
tion with him, told him that that act had had such con- 
sequences as a little surprised him. Some, he said, that 
he should have thought much too stiff and rigid ever 
to have fallen in with the establishment, had complied 
and conformed, while others that he thought had a suf- 
ficient latitude to have conformed, had stood out and 
continued nonconformists: and he intimated to Mr. 
Howe that he took him for one of the latter sort, and 
should therefore be glad to know the reasons of his 
conduct. Mr. Howe very frankly told him, that he had 
weighed that matter with all the impartiality he was 
able, and had not so slender a concern for his own use- 
fulness and comfort, as not to have been willing and 
desirous to have been under the establishment, could 
he but have compassed it with satisfaction to his con- 
science: but that the giving him a particular account 
of the workings of his mind upon that occasion, 
(which he was free to do without any reserve, when a 
convenient opportunity offered,) would take up much 
more time than they then had to spend together; and 
that so many things were necessarily to be touched 
upon in a discourse on that subject, that it was not pos- 
sible for it to be crowded into a transient conversa- 
tion, and therefore he should reserve it to a season, 
when having more time, he might have more scope for 
enlarging: but one thing, he added, he could tell him 
with assurance, which was this, that that latitude of his, 
which he was pleased to take notice of, was so far from 
inducing him to conformity, that it was the very thing 
that made and kept him a nonconformist. The Doctor 
asked him whether it was the discipline of the church, 
that was the thing from whence he drew his chief ob- 
jection? To which Mr. Howe replied, that he could not 
by any means be fond of a church, that in reality had 
no discipline at all, and that he thought that a very 
considerable objection against the establishment. The 
Doctor told him, that though he was sensible there 
might not then be toom for coming to a variety of par- 
ticulars, yet he should be glad of a general hint from 
him, about what was his great hinderance in the case, 
leaving the enlargement to a further opportunity, 
which he should readily embrace. Mr. Howe then 
went on, and intimated to him, that he took the public 
exercise of his ministry to be like a habitation or 
dwelling; and that when he was put upon consulting 
about a dwelling, he could not tell how to reconcile it 
with common prudence, to enter into a habitation that 
he was apprehensive had so weak a foundation, as that 
it was not likely to stand very long. I could not, says he, 
by any means be for going into a falling house, for fear 
of its falling about my ears. Of this nature (said he) 
I take the present constitution to be, compared with that 


8 See Abridgmont, vol. ii. p. 597—9. 


Vili e 
flourishing state of real vital religion, which I think I 
have sufficient warrant from the word of God to expect 
and look for. To which the Doctor, made this reply: I 
understand you well, and if that be ‘your sense, tale this 
advice from a friend; don’t think to gain any thing by 
sneaking or erecting: but bear up against us boldly and 
bravely ; stand to your principle, and sooner or later you 
may hope to carry your point. : 

This Dr. Wilkins was ever a great enemy to rigour 
and severity. When he was made a bishop by king 
Charles If, (which was not compassed without con- 
siderable difficulty,) I have been credibly informed he 
waited on the famous Dr. Cosins, Bishop of Durham, 
among other spiritual lords, and desired his company 
at his consecration dinner. Upon this occasion Bishop 
Cosins entered into a free discourse with him, about mo- 
deration on the one hand, and a vigorous supporting 
the ecclesiastical constitution on the other. Bishop 
Wilkins frankly told his lordship, that for his part, it 
‘was his apprehension, that he who was by many (with 
ill nature enough) reflected on for his moderation, was 
in reality a better friend to the church than his lord- 
ship, who was for rigorously supporting the constitu- 
tion. Bishop Cosins seeming surprised, Bishop Wil- 
kins. added this as the reason of his assertion: For while 
you, my lord, said he, are for setting the top on the 
piqued end, downwards, you won't be able to keep it 
up any longer than you continue whipping and scourg- 
ing; whereas I, says he, am for setting the broad end 
downward, and so it will stand of itself. ’Tis a pity this 
good bishop died so soon as 1672, and did not live till the 
revolution in 1688. ; 

What I have just been mentioning, of Mr. Howe's 
intimating to Dr. Wilkins, that he thought he had a 
scriptural warrant to expect and look for a more flourish- 
ing state of real vital religion than we were yet arrived 
at, very naturally reminds me of a passage I have 
heard of in conversation, at some other time, between 
him and another great friend of his, viz. Dr. Henry 
More. That Doctor when he came to town, usually 
paid a visit to Mr. Howe, to whom he was always 
welcome. Calling once at his house, soon after his 
coming into the city, and not finding him at home, he 
left word he would come and dine with him the: next 
day, which was Tuesday. Mr. Howe became that day 
an auditor at the lecture at St. Laurence’s, hoping there 
to meet with his friend Dr. More, and bring him home 
along with him. It so fell out that Dr. More being at 
that lecture, sat in the same seat with Dr. Sharp, who 
was afterwards Archbishop of York, who when sermon 
was over, asked him where he intended that day to 
dine. He told him he had promised to dine that day 
with Mr. Howe, whom he saw there present in another 
pew. Dr. Sharp invited himself to dine with him too; 
and the company of two such persons was highly 
pleasing to Mr. Howe, who was in his element when 
in the company of men of letters. After dinner, among 
other things that were freely discoursed of, they at 


tSee Dr. More’s Prophetical Exhibiti f 
wi Chae es etic xhibition of the seven Epistles, sent to the 
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length came to talk of the Revelatioeas St. John, 
which was one of the Doctor’s most common and 
‘favourite subjects. The Doctor, who was very fond of 
the notion, that the epistles to the seven Asian churches, 
which we meet with in that book, were prophetical, 
said, and repeated it over and over again, that he 
thought he had very good evidence to prove that we 
were now in the Sardian state; with which Mr. Howe 
was not displeased, though Dr. Sharp seemed not much ~ 
to relish it, thinking it no great compliment on the 
present ecclesiastical constitution. Being informed of 
this conversation, I took the pains to turn to Dr. More’s 
works, to see what account he gives of the Sardian 
church; and I find in him these words, when he is 
giving a particular description of it: “Though, the 
Sardian church be well rid of the foul idolatries and 
gross trumperies of the papal. church, yet her. state as 
yet is but carnal. It is not the dispensation of the 
spirit of life, but the main stir is about external opinion 
and ceremony. And he adds a little after: ‘As mis- 
chievous a mark as any of her carnality, is her dissen- 
sion and schismaticalness, even to mutual persecution ; 
‘as also the unnatural and unchristian wars of one part 
of reformed Christendom against the other’ So that 
Mr. Howe was not singular in his sentiments, in firmly 
expecting that a much more flourishing state of religion 
would in time take place, than that which was brought 
in by the Act of Uniformity, in which so many were 
for acquiescing, without advancing so much as a step 
further, for fear of I know not what ill consequences 
that might ensue. But as to him, he had a large soul, 
and could not bear the thoughts of being cramped and 
pinioned. He was for the ‘union and communion of 
all visible Christians ; and for making nothing necessary 
to Christian communion, but what Christ hath made 
necessary, or what is indeed necessary to one’s being a 
Christian.’. And he was convinced that ‘such an union 
must be effected, not by mere human endeavour, but 
by an almighty Spirit poured forth, which (says he) 
after we have suffered awhile, shall xaraprica:, put us 
into joint, and make every joint know its place in the 
body, (1 Pet. v. 10.) shall conquer private interests and 
inclinations, and overawe men’s hearts, by the authority 
of the divine law, which now, how express soever it 
is, little availeth against such prepossessions. Till 
then (he says) Christianity will be among us a lan- 
guishing, withering thing. When the season comes of 
such an effusion of the Spirit from on high, there will 
be no parties. And amidst the wilderness desolation 
that cannot but be till that season comes, it matters 
little, and signifies to me (says he) scarce one straw, 
what party of us is uppermost. The most righteous, 
as they may be vogued, will be but as briars and 
seratching thorns; and it is better to suffer by such, 
than be of them.’ I cannot help saying, that it could 
never be for the credit of any church, to exclude one of 
such a make and spirit out of its enclosure. 

However, being ejected and silenced, Mr. Howe 


u See Mr. Howe’s Funeral Sermon for Mr. Mead, p. 994, 995. 
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continued for some time in the county of Devon, 
preaching in private houses, among his friends and ac- 
quaintance, as he had opportunity. Having preached 
at the house of a certain gentleman in those parts,’ and 
spent some few days with him, he at his return home, 
was told that an officer belonging to the Bishop's court 
had been to inquire after him, and left word that there 
was a citation out, both against him, and the gentle- 
man at whose house he had preached. Hereupon, he 
the very next morning took his horse, and rode to 
Exeter, and lighting at the inn there which he usually 


called at, he stood awhile at the gate, considering | 


which way he had best. to steer his course. While he. 
stood musing, a certain dignified clergyman, with 
whom he was well acquainted, happening to pass by, 


looked on him with some surprise, and saluted him 
with this question, Mr. Howe, what do you. do here? 


to whom he replied, with another question; Pray, sir, 
what have I done, that I may not be here? Upon 
which he told him that there was a process out against 
him, and that being so well known as he was, he did 
not at all question but that if he did not take care of 
himself, he would be taken up in a very little time. 
Among other discourse that passed, he asked him 
whether he would not go and wait upon the bishop? 
He said, he thought -not to do it, unless his lordship 
hearing of his being in that city, should think fit to 
invite him. Upon this, he advised him to call for a 
room, and wait there a little, and told him he would go 
tothe bishop, and let him know that he was there, and 
return to him again, and give him an account; what 
his lordship said to it. He accordingly left him, and 
soon returned, and brought him an invitation from the 
bishop, who signified he would be glad to see him. 
‘Waiting on his lordship, he received him with great 
civility, as his old acquaintance. The bishop presently 
fell to expostulating with him about his nonconformity. 

. Howe told his lordship, he could not have time, 
without greatly trespassing upon his patience, to go 
through the several objections which he had to make 
against the terms of conformity. The bishop pressed 
‘him to name any one that he reckoned to be of weight. 
He thereupon instanced in the point of re-ordination. 
Why, pray sir, said the bishop to him, what hurt is 
there in being twice ordained? Hurt, my lord, says 
Mr. Howe to him; the thought is shocking; it hurts 


- my understanding; it is an absurdity: for nothing can 


have two beginnings. I am sure, said he, I am a 
minister of Christ, and am ready to debate that matter 
with your lordship, if you please; and I can’t begin 
‘again to be a minister. The bishop then dropping that 
matter, told Mr. Howe, as he had done at other times, 
that if he would come in amongst them, he might have 
considerable preferments, and at length dismissed him 
in a very friendly manner. And as his lordship did 
not take the least notice to him of the process that was 
issued out against him, so neither did he say-any thing 
of it to his lordship: but taking his leave, he mounted 
__w: This-‘matter was. strenuously and solemnly argued upon, a great many 


ears after, by the managers for the House of Commons, in the trial of Dr. 
Henry Sacheverel. 
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his horse and rode home, and heard no more of that 
matter, either with respect to the gentleman, or himself, 

In 1665, when the dissenting rhinisters had been 
three years silenced, they were not a little perplexed 
in all parts of the kingdom, by the act that passed in 
the parliament at Oxford, by which they were obliged 
(under the penalty of not being allowed, unless upon 
the road, to come within five miles of any city, or cor- 
poration, or any place that sent burgesses to parliament, 
or any place where they had. been ministers, or had 
preached after the Act of Oblivion) to swear, ‘that it 
was_not lawful, won any pretence whatsoever,~ to take 
arms against the king, and that they abhorred the traitor- 
ous position, of taking arms by his authority against his 
person, or against those commissionated by him, in 
pursuance of such commission: and that they would 
not at any time endeavour any alteration of the govern- 
ment either in church or state.’ They were much 
divided in their sentiments upon this occasion, There 
were several among them, who reckoned this oath so 
insnaring, that they durst not take it: but it was at 
length taken in London by Dr. Bates, and others to 
the number of twenty. It was also taken in Devonshire 
by Mr. Howe and others, to the number of twelve; and 
by some few in Dorsetshire. 

The twelve who took this oath in Devonshire, were 
(as Tam informed from a manuscript of Mr. Quick’s) 
Mr. Humphrey Saunders, Mr. John Howe, Mr. 
Gunnery, Mr, Mortimer, Mr. Parre, Mr. Francis 
Whiddon, Mr. Fairant, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Binmore, 
Mr. Berry, Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Bayly. The two 
last took it voluntarily, before it came in force. The 
other ten took it at the county sessions, after the taking 
place of the act. At their appearance for that purpose, 
one of the company (I find not who) made a declaration 
in open court, in these words : 

‘I confess I have had some doubts. concerning this 
oath; but understanding, partly by discourse about 
it with some who concurred in making of the law, 
and partly by consideration of the law itself, and other 
laws, that the oath hath no other meaning or end, than 
to secure the person of the king’s majesty, and his autho- 


| rity, whether in his person or commissioners, and the 


government in church and state, from being shaken or 
subverted, by any unpeaceable or seditious endeavours 


'out of our place and calling, I am abundantly satisfied 


to tender myself to this honourable court, for the taking 
of it. 

This declaration being candidly accepted by the 
court, the ten before mentioned immediately took the 
oath. Only Mr. Fairant and Mr. Wilkins took it with 
this addition, ‘so far as the laws of man are agreeable to 
the word of God.’ 

But as to Mr. Howe, he upon this occasion drew up 
the following paper, which gives an account of the 
principles upon which he took the oath that was then 
imposed; and at the same time states the matter of 
oaths in general, as judiciously and fully, as can 

x See Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life, vol. i. p. 313, 
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ay 
well be supposed or imagined in so narro’ ya com- 
pass. ‘ = hd sa 

‘1, My swearing is my act. 2. The obligation I 
nereby contract is voluntary. 3. Swearing in a form 
of words’ prescribed by another, I adopt those words, 
and make them my own. 4. Being now so adopted, 
their first use is to express the true sense of my heart, 
touching the matter about which I swear. 5. Their 
next use, as they have now the form of an oath, is to 
assure hin’ or them who duly require it from me, that 
what I express by them is the true sense of my heart. 
6. Tis repugnant to both those ends, that they should 
be construed (as now used by me) to signify another 
thing than what I sincerely intend to make known by 
them. 7. If the words be of dubious signification, 
capable of more senses than one, I ought not to hide the 
sense in which I take them, but declare it, lest I 
deceive them whom I should satisfy. 8. That declara- 
tion I ought to make, if I have opportunity, to them 
whose satisfaction is primarily intended by the oath; 
if not, to them whom they intrust and employ. 9. This 
declared sense.must be such as the words will fairly bear, 
without force or violence.’ 

Thave been told, that in this year 1665, Mr. Howe 
was imprisoned for two months in the Isle of St. Nicolas, 
which was the place where his father-in-law Mr. 
George Hughes, and his brother Mr. Obadiah Hughes, 
had been confined for a longer time: but the occasion 
of this imprisonment, what was alleged to justify it, 
and how he obtained” deliverance, I have not been able 

_ to discover. 

In a letter he wrote to his brother-in-law Mr. Obadiah 
Hughes, after they were set at liberty, he expressed- him- 
self thus: 

‘Blessed be God, that we can have, and hear of, 
each other’s occasions of thanksgiving, that we may 
join praises as well as prayers, which I hope is done 
daily for one another. Nearer approaches, and constant 
adherence to God, with the improvement of our interest 
in each other’s heart, must compensate (and I hope will 
abundantly) the unkindness and instability of a surly 
treacherous world, that we see still retains its wayward 
temper, and grows more peevish as it grows older, 
and more ingenious in inventing ways to torment 
whom it disaffects. It was, it seems, not enough to 
kill by one single death, but when that was almost 
done, to give leave and time to respire, to live again, at 
least in hope, that it mizht have the renewed pleasure 
of putting us to a further pain and torture in dying 
once more. Spite is natural to her. AJl her kindness 
1s an artificial disguise; a device to promote and serve 
the design of the former with the more efficacious and 
piercing malignity. But patience will elude the design, 
and blunt its sharpest edge. It is perfectly defeated 
when nothing is expected from it but mischief; for then 
the worst it can threaten finds us provided, and the best 
it can promise incredulous, and not apt to be imposed 
upon. This will make it at last despair and grow 
hopeless, when it finds that the more it goes about to 


y See Dr, More's Life, by Mr. Rich. Ward, p. 21. 
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mock and-vex us, the more it teaches and instructs us; 
and that as it is wickeder, we are wiser. If we cannot, 
God will outwit it, and carry us, I trust, safe through, 
toa better world, upon which we may terminate hopes 
that will never make us ashamed,’ &e. ; : 
He continued still in those -western counties, and 
went much from one gentleman’s house to another, and 
was ready wherever he came to do any-service he was 
able; and at length, in the year 1668, he was prevailed 
with to print a book which met with wonderful aecept- 
ance in the world, and not undeservedly, if either the 
subject be considered, or the happy management of it. 
I remember it was a usual saying of Dr. Henry More, 
who has been already mentioned once and again, that 
‘if any man had but written, his works would best show 
to all intelligent readers what he was.’ Perhaps this 
is as true of Mr. Howe as of most men that ever appear- 
ed in print. For in some of his writings he has drawn 
his own very pieture, without any disguise or ar ifice.. 
The first thing of his that was published, was a ser 






‘mon from Eccles. vii. 29. upon ‘Man’s Creation in an 


holy, but mutable State” It is to be met with in the 
‘Morning Exercise methodized, printed in 1660. But 
he at this time published a discourse entitled, The 
Blessedness of the Righteous, from Psal. xvii. 15. being, 
as I am informed, sermons preached while he was at 
Torrington: and this is a treatise that has been well 
received and greatly valued, by the most serious and 
judicious of all persuasions. , 

There is something in the preface to this work, that 
I take to be extremely fine, and that should not be 
passed over lightly, according to the usual way,for the 
generality of common readers. He there says of that 
discourse of his, : 

‘That the design of it is wholly practical, and it 
hath little or nothing to do with disputation. If (says 
he) there be any whose business it is to promote a pri- 
vate divided interest, or who place the sum of their re- 
ligion im an inconsiderable and doubtful* opinion, it 
doth not unhallow their altars, nor offer any affront to 
their idol. It intends no quarrel to any contending 
angry party; but deals upon things, in the substance 
whereof Christians are at a professed agreement: and 
hath therefore the greater probability of doing good io 
some, without the offence of any. ’Tis indeed equally 
matter of complaint and wonder, that men’ can find so 


“much leisure, to avert from such things wherein there 


is so much both of delight and pleasure, unto what one 
would think should have little of temptation or allure- 
ment in it, contentious jangling. It might rather be 
thought, its visible fruits and tendencies should render 
it the most dreadful thing to every serious beholder. 
What tragedies hath it wrought in the Christian church! 
Into how weak ‘and languishing a condition hath it 
brought the religion of professed Christians! Henec 
have risen the intemperate preternatural heats and an- 
gers that have spent its strength and spirits; and make 
it look with so meagre and pale a face. We have had 
a greater mind to dispute than live, and to contend 
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about what we know not, than to practise the far greater 
things we know, and ‘which more directly tend to 
nourish and maintain the divine life. The author of 
; that ingenious sentence, Pruritus disputandi scabies 
ecclesie, whoever he were, hath fitly expressed what 
is the noisome product of the itch of disputing. I 
hath begot the ulcerous tumours, which beside their 
own offensive soreness, drain the body, and turn what 
should nourish that into nutriment to themselves. And 
its effects are not more grievous, than the pleasures 
which it affects and pursues are uncouth and unnatural. 
The rough touch of an ingentle hand; that only 
pleases which exasperates; (as Seneca the moralist 
aptly expresses some like disaffection of diseased 
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embroil the church with impertinencies? If a man 
be drawn forth, to defend an important truth against 
an injurious assault, it were treacherous self-love to 
purchase his own peace by declining it. Or if he did 
sometimes turn his thoughts to some of our petite 
questions, that with many are so hotly agitated, for re- 
creation sake, or to try his wit, and exercise his reason 
without stirring his passions, to the disturbance of 
others or himself; here an innocent divertisement is 
the best purpose that things of that nature are capable 
of serving. But when contention becomes a man’s 
element, and he cannot live out of that fire; strains his 
wit, and racks his invention to find matter of quarrel; 
is resolved nothing said or done by others shall please 


minds;) toil and vexation is their only delight; and him, only because he means to please himself in dis- 
what to ae spirit would be a pain, is to these a senting ; disputes only that he may dispute, and loves 
_ pleasure. <a dissension for itself; this is the unnatural humour that 
vy “Which is indeed the triumph of the disease, that it | hath so unspeakably troubled the church, and debased 
ad is unto torment, reproach and mockery, and imposes | religion, and filled men’s souls with wind and vanity, 
upon men by so ridiculous a delusion, (while they are | yea with fire and fury. This hath made Christians 
made to take pleasure in punishing themselves,) that gladiators, and the Christian world a clamorous theatre, 
even the most sober ean scarcely look on in a fitter pos- | while-men have equally affected to contend, and to 
ture than with a compassionate smile. All which were | make ostentation of their ability to do so,’ &c. 
yet somewhat more tolerable, if that imagined vanish- Some time after this, he was earnestly invited by a 
ing pleasure were not the whole of their gain; or if it | person of considerable quality into Ireland, and had 
were to be hoped that so great a present real pain and | generous offers made him. He accepted the motion 
smart, should be recompensed with as real a consequent | with the greater readiness, and looked upon it as ‘the 
fruit and advantage. But we know that generally, by | more providential, because by this time he was reduced 
how much any thing is more disputable, the less it is | to straits, and his circumstances were but low; which 
necessary or conducible to the Christian life. God | is not at all to be wondered at, considering that he had 
{ hath graciously provided, that what we are to live by, | for some years been out of any settled employment, and 
“should not cost us so dear. And possibly as there is| had but a small income, several in family, and a ge- 
the ‘less occasion of disputing about the more mo-|nerous spirit of his own, which inclined him upon all 
mentous things of religion, so there may be somewhat | occasions to make the best figure he was able. He set 
more of modesty and awe, in reference to what is so | sail for Dublin (as I am informed) in the beginning of 
confessedly venerable and sacred, (though too many | April, 1671. And here I have a memorable passage to 
are over-bold even here also,) than so foolishly trifle relate, which I have from such hands, that I cannot 
with such things. Therefore more commonly, where | question the truth of it.. When he went for Ireland, 
that humour prevails, men divert from those plainer | taking his eldest son along with him, he was for em- 
things, with some slighter and more superficial rever- | barking at a town in Wales, the name of which my in- 
ence to them, but more heartily esteeming them in-| formant has forgotten, but I suppose it was Holy-head. 
sipid and jejune, because they have less in them to} The wind not serving to carry them off, they con- 
gratify their appetite, and betake themselves to such | tinued there a Lord’s day, and found a large parish 
things about which they may more plausibly contend. | church, in which prayers only were to be read as 
And then what pitiful trifles often take up their time | usually, but no preaching was expected. The com- 
and thoughts! questions and problems of like weighty | pany that was with Mr. Howe and waited for a wind, 
importance (very often) with those which Seneca tells | were pretty numerous, and they were desirous- to find 
us this disease among the Greeks prompted them to | out some private place by the sea-side, where he might 
trouble themselves about! as, what number of rowers | preach to them. As they were walking along the sands 
Ulysses had? which was written first, the Iliad or the | in search of some such place, they met two men on 
Odysses? so that (as he saith) they spend their lives | horseback riding towards the town, who proved to be 
a very operosely doing nothing: their conceits- being | the parson of the parish and his clerk. The clerk was 
such, that if they kept them to themselves they could | asked by. one in the company whether his master 
yield them no fruit, and if they published them to| preached that day? No, said he, my master does not 
others, they should not seem thereby the. more learned, | use to preach, he only reads prayers. Upon which it 
‘but the more troublesome. And is it not (says he) to| was farther inquired whether he thought his master 
be resented, that men should sell away the. solid | would be willing to give leave to a minister that was 
strength and vital joy, which a serious soul would find | in their company, who was going for Ireland, but wait- 
in substantial religion, for such toys? yea, and not|ing for a wind, to make use of his pulpit that day in 
only famish themselves, but trouble the world, and|his room? He answered he believed very willingly, 
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and they found it so, when the clerk had once made the 


motion to him. Hereupon Mr. Howe and the rest of 


them returned back to the town, and he preached that 
day twice to them in the church; and in the afternoon 
the auditory was very large, and seemed _ to be not a 
little affected with what was delivered. The wind not 
serving all the week following, the country all round 
those parts took notice that neither the vessel nor the 
minister were gone; and therefore on the Lord’s day 
after, they came flocking into the town, expecting he 
would preach that day also. There was a. prodigious 
multitude gathered together; and the parson, who had 
had no thoughts about the matter, nor made the least 
motion for any further. assistance from the stranger, 
observing it, was in no small consternation. Preach 
himself he could not; for he had not of a long time 
been used to it, and he was altogether unprovided; and 
if he did not employ the stranger, it would Jessen his 
reputation greatly : but then he did not know, whether 
as things: stood, he could be able to prevail with him. 
However he sent his clerk to Mr, Howe, and begged 
he would come and preach again, for that otherwise 
he knew not what to do, the country being come in 
from several miles round, : 
Mr. Howe having been much indisposed, was in bed, 
and ina great sweat, when he received the message, 
and that made him at first doubtful whether he had best 
venture to comply. But considering with himself that 
here was a plain call of Providence, and not knowing 
but much good might be done in such a place, where 
preaching was so uncommon a thing 


he would do it; and cooled himself with as much speed 
as he was die with safety, and cast himself upon God, 
and went and preached with great life and freedom: 
and he told my informant, that he never in all his life 


saw people more moved, or receive the word with] 


greater pleasure. And he at the same time added these 
words, ‘if my ministry was ever of any use, I think it 
must be then.’ Very soon after, the vessel went off, 
and he found no ill effects or consequences at all, of 
the pains he took in such circumstances. 

At length he had his whole family with him in Ire- 


in the parish of Antrim, and was received and treated 
with all imaginable respect.» His great learning and 
Christian temper, (together with that lord’s interest and 
influence,) procured him the particular friendship of the 
bishop of that diocese, who, (together with his metro- 
politan,) without demanding any conformity, gave him 
free liberty to preach in the public church in that town, 
every Lord’s day in the afternoon: and I have been 
informed that the archbishop in a pretty full meeting 
ef the clergy, told them frankly, that he would have 
Mr. Howe have every pulpit (where he had any con- 
cern) open to’ him, in which he at any time was free to 
preach. And he manifested his truly peaceable and 
Christian spirit, both in his preaching and conversation, 
and was useful to many. 

In the very year in which he settled here, is pub- 









in hope of hearing him.- 


, and the people } 
seemed so desirous of the word of God, he sent word | 








| the known and 
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lished a noble discourse upon ‘ The Vanity of this mortal 
Life, or of Man considered only in this present mortal 
State,’ from Psal. lxxxi. 47, 48. which discourse is 
usually bound up with his. ‘Blessedness of the Right- 
eous.’ There is an epistle before this sermon dated from 
ntrim in 1671, to John Upton, of Lupton in Devon, Esq. 
his kinsman, signifying that it was eomposed upon 
occasion of the death of Anthony Upton, son of the 
said John, who had lived between twenty and thirty 
years in Spain, and had promised to return home; and 
being earnestly expected, a sudden disease in so few 
days landed him in another world, that the first notice 
his friends had of his death or sickness, was by the 
arrival of that vessel (clad in mourning attire) which 
brought over the deserted body to its native place of 
Lupton; which providence was therefore the more 
affecting, because a meeting of the several branches of 


the family, who lived at distant places, having been 


appointed, the place and occasion and. design of it was 
this way altered; and no less. than twenty, the brothers 
and sisters of the deceased, or their consorts, besides 
many nephews and nieces, and other relations, were 
brought together to the mournful solemnity of the in- 
terment. It has been the judgment of many, that this 
discourse is as noble a piece of true tncolapica mr 
as can be easily met with. 

In 1674 he published his treatise of ‘Delighting in 
God,’ which was the substance of some sermons he had 
preached twenty years before to the people of Torring- 
ton, with some additions and enlargements. He de- 
dicated them to his old friends, the inhabitants of that 
town, by a masculine, but at the same time most tender 
and affectionate: epistle to them from Antrim, in which 


|he gives such an account of himself, as may very well 
heighten our idea of him. Speaking of the sermons 


which he then published, he expresses himself in this 
glorious manner. 
‘They aim (says he) at the promoting of the same 


| end, which the eourse of my poor labours among you 
| did, (as he that knoweth all things knoweth,) the se- 
| rious practice of the great things of religion, which are 
| known, and least liable to question; without designing 
| to engage you to or against any party of them that 
land, where he lived as chaplain to the Lord Massarene | 


differ about circumstantial matters. They tend to let 


}you see, that formality in any way of religion, unac- 


companied with life, will not serve your turn, (as it 
will no man’s,) than which there is nothing more 
empty, sapless, and void both of profit and delight. I 


/have reflected and considered with some ‘satisfaction, 
| that this hath been my way, and the temper of my mind 
}among you. Great reason I have to repent, 


that I 
have not with greater earnestness pressed upon you 
important things wherein Serious 


Christians do generally agree: but I repent not I 


‘have been so little engaged in the hot contests of 
‘our age, about the things wherein they differ. 


For 
as I pretend to little light in these things, (whence 
I could not have much confidence to fortify me to such 
an undertaking,) so I must profess to have little inelina- 
tion to contend about matters of that kind. Nor. yet 
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am-d indifferent as to these smaller things, that I can- 
not discern to be in theif Own nature so. But though I 
cannot avoid to think that course right which I have 
deliberately chosen therein, I do yet esteem that but a 
small thing upon which to ground an opinion of my 
exceeding them that think otherwise, as if I knew more 
than they. For I have often recounted thus seriously 
with myself, that of every differing party (in those cir- 
cumstantial matters) I do particularly know some per- 
sons by whom I find myself much excelled, in much 
greater things than is the matter of that difference. I 
cannot (‘tis true) thereupon say and think every thing 
that they do; which is impossible, since they differ 
from one another as well as me; and I understand well 
there are other measures of truth, than this or that ex- 
cellent person’s opinion: but I thereupon reckon I 
have little reason to be conceited of any advantage I 
_have of such in point of knowledge; (even as little as 


he would have, that can sing or play well on a lute, of 


him that knows how to command armies or govern a 
kingdom ;) and can with the less confidence differ from 
~ them, or contend with them. Being thereby, though I 
cannot find that I err in these matters, constrained to 
have some suspicion lest I do; and to admit it possible 
enough, that some of them who differ from me, having 
much more light in greater matters, may have so in 
these al . Besides that I most seriously think, hu- 

5 : , and patience would more contribute to 
sing of these lesser differences, or to the good 






estate "Of the Christian interest under them, than the- 


most fervent disputes and contestations. I have upon 
such considerations little concerned myself in contend- 
ing for one way or another, while I was among you; 
or im censuring such as have differed from me, in such 
notions and practices as might consist with our com- 
mon great end; er as imported not manifest hostility 
thereto: contenting myself to follow the course that to 
my preponderating judgment seemed best, without 
stepping out of my way jostle others. But I cannot 
be so patient of their practical disagreement (not only 
with all serious Christians, but even their own judg- 
ments and consciences also) who have no delight in 
God, and who take no pleasure in the very substance 
of religion,’ ¢ We may from hence take onr mea- 
sures of ea - both as a minister and a divine; and can 


hardly forbear making this reflection, that it gchallt be 
an unspeakable happiness, did but such a spirit as this 
ong all the parties into which we are 


, eal 


prevail mot 
divided. : 

In 1675, upon the death of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, he 
had an invitation given him to come and fix in London, 
by a part of his congregation, and was earnestly press- 
ed to ace of their call, There was some difference 
among the1 about the person in whom they should 
centre, Some were for Mr. Charnock, and others for 
Mr. Howe: and though they that wrote to him urged 





a variety of arguments and inducements, yet he could 


not sane judge of the matters alleged at a distance; 
and w: thereupon prevailed with to take a voyage in- 
to England, and make a visit at London, that he might 


xin 
view and judge of things upon the Spot. He upon this 
occasion, which created him a great many thoughts, 
and in suiich he looked seriously upwards for conduct, 
committed some hints to writing, which have been pre- 


served, and are here faithfully transcribed from an au- 
steak copy. 


The paper. is inscribed after this manner. 


Considerations and Communings with myself concern- 
ing my present Journey, Dec. 20, "75. By Night on 
my Bed, 


‘I Quere; Have I not an wndue design or self-re- 
spect im tt ? 


‘1. I know well I ought not to have any design for 
myself, which admits not of subordination to the in- 
terest and honour of the great God, and my Redeemer, 
and which is not actually so subdbiinated! 

‘2. I understand the fearful evil and sinfulness of 
having such an undue design; that it is idolatry, the 
taking another god, and making myself that god. 

“3. I find (through God’s mercy) some sensible stir- 
rings of hatred and detestation, in my breast, of that 
wickedness, and a great apprehension of the loveliness 
and beauty of a state of pure entire devotedness to 
God in Christ, and of acting accordingly. 

‘4, J have insisted on this chiefly in prayer to God, 
in reference to this business, ever since it was set on 
foot, that I might be sincere in it: and though I have 
earnestly begged light to guide me therein, so as that 
I might do that herein which in the substance of the 
thing is agreeable to the holy will of God, yet I have 
much more importunately prayed that I might he sin- 
cere in what I do, not only because I know God will 
pardon ignorance (unremedied by utmost endeavours) 
where he beholds sincerity, whereas he will never ac- 
cept the knowledge of our duty, nor the doing what is 
in substance our duty, if that right manner of doing it, 
or principle whence it is done, be wanting ; but, also, 
from the higher esteem I have of sincerity, above all 
light and knowledge without it, and the greater excel- 
lence of the thing itself. 

*5. I have carefully examined what selfish respects 
I can have in this matter. Is it worldly emolument ? 
In this my heart acquits me in the sight of God. Is 


it that I affect to be upon a public stagé, to be popular 


and applauded by men? To this I say, (1.) That Ido 
verily believe, that I shall be lower in the eye and 
esteem of the people in London, when I come under 
their nearer view. I know myself incapable of pleasing 
their genius. I cannot contrive nor endure to preach 
with elaborate artifice. They will soon be weary, 
when they hear nothing but plain discourses of such 
matters as are not new to them. Yea, and ministers 
that now judge of me by what I have written, (when 
matter and words were in some measure weighed,) will 
find me, when I converse with them, slow to apprehend 
things, slow to express my own apprehensions, unready, 
entangled, and obscure in my apprehensions and ex- 
pressions: so that all will soon say, this is not the man 


xiV 
we took him for. (2.) It displeases me not, that they 
should find and say this. I hope I should digest it 
well. (3.) I have found (blessed be God) that the 
applauses some have prudently given me in letters, 
(as I have received many of that strain, very many 
long before this business, and that had no relation unto 
any such, that no eye hath ever since seen but my own,) 
an occasion and means to me of deep humiliation, when 
my own heart hath witnessed to me, my miserable 
penury, and that I am thought to be what I. am not. 
(4.) So far as I can find, Ido not deliberately covet or 
desire esteem but for my work’s sake, and the success 
of my work. Of applause I have often found an inward 
abhorrence. I both know I have nothing but what I 
have received, and that I have received a great deal 
less than. many think I have: which I say with re- 
flection on myself; not to diminish the bounty of the 
Free-giver, from whom I know I might have received 
much more, if I had sought and used his gifts aright. 
All the design I can more vehemently suspect myself 
of that looks like self-interest any way, is, (1.) The im- 
provement of my own knowledge, which I know there 
may be great opportunities for, if this journey should 
issue in my settlement at London. (2.) The disposal 
of my children, Yet I hope these things are eyed in 
subordination, and indifferently, so as not to sway with 
me against my duty, 


‘Il, Quere; Have I not a previous resolution of settling 
at London before I go up? 


‘1. I have a resolution to do what I shall conceive 


shall make most to the usefulness of the rest of my life, ; 


which resolution I ought never to be without. 

‘2. I am seriously yet at a loss as to judging this 
case, whether in this country or there. 

‘3. If I can find clearly it is my duty to return in 
order to continuance at Antrim, I shall do it with high 
complacency. ; 


‘III. Quere; Am I not afraid of miscarrying im this 
undertaken voyage, by shipwreck, §-c.? 


‘1. I find little of that fear, I bless God- 

‘2. Nor is it that I think I have attained any emi- 
nent degree of grace, that I am not afflicted with that 
fear: nay more than that, I acknowledge, to be de- 
livered from such fear is itself a great mercy, and 
gracious vouchsafement. 

‘3. I hope I am in a state of favour and acceptance 
with God, which I apprehend I owe to infinite rich 
mercy in the Redeemer’s blood. Great forgiveness I 
need, for I am a miserable sinful wretch: this I trust I 
have upon gospel terms. 

‘4, It is pleasant to me hereupon to think of going 
into éternity; of laying down the body of flesh and 
sin and death together; and of being perfectly holy, 
and associated with them that are so, in holy work and 
enjoyment. ? 

‘5. To put off this tabernacle so easily, I reckon 
would to me be a merciful dispensation, who am more 
afraid of sharp pains than of death. I think I should 
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joyfully embrace those waves that should cast me on 
an undesigned shore, and when I intended Liverpool, 
should land me in heaven. 

‘6. Yet I bless God I have no weariness of life, 
nor of his work in this world, if he shall ‘yet please 
further to employ me here. 


‘IV. Quere; But am I not solicitous, lest if this 
should prove the event, it will be judged a testimony 
against me, as to this present undertaking ? 


‘J, It is an honest design I go upon. I have, as I 
said, no selfish design that oversways me in it. I have 
no design to prejudice Mr. C I believe I shall do ~ 
him no actual prejudice. Wherein I can justly befriend 
him, I go resolved to do it. If I can do any thing for 
the holding of the remainder together, without the 
neglect of greater work, I do apprehend I shall do a 
just and needful thing: but should do nothing if I had 
opportunity, till 1 knew more. But, + 

‘2. To judge of the justice of a cause by the ‘suc 
cess, is a most unjust way of judging. Many a just 
business has miscarried. If I get well into the other 
world, such censures will be a small matter in my eye; 
and they are not great now. ag Sa 

‘3. God will accept my sincere intentions, though 
I effect nothing. 

‘4, My journey. was to me absolutely necessary, 
who could without it neither grant nor deny. 





‘ Consolations to my wifé and other relations, supposing 
they hear of my death. 


‘1. Whom or what have you lost? A poor creature 
that could never be of much use to you. 

‘2. You are to consider me, not as lost in my prime, 
but as now I am sensibly under great decays, and not 
likely to continue long, except some means hitherto not 
thought on should have been tried. What a summer 
had I of the last! seldom able to walk the streets; and 
not only often disabled by pain, but weakness. And 
what great advantage to you would it have been to see 
me die? I know not when I have had so much ease 
and health as in this journey. : 

‘3. God not only hath determined the thing, we 
must die, but all circumstances, when and where, and 
after what manner, and all wisely and well. Why 
should you be grieved, that he hath done well? not 
only ‘well in itself, but well for you, if you love him ? 

‘4. You must_ere long follow, and shall not be al- 
ways in this world without me. 

‘5. What there is of evil in this case, admits of 
remedy. Draw so much nearer to God, and cease 
from man: mind heaven more, and your loss is made up. 

‘6. I have, through the grace of God, preached 
immortal truth, which will survive, and may be to your 
advantage. 

‘7. As to you who have dependance upon me for 
worldly concernments: I was never a good projector 
for the world; so the loss is not great. How many, 
dear to God, make a shift, in a worse condition! Forget 
not the motto, God will provide. He that feeds ravens, 


j 


. 
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and takes care of sparrows, will he not take care of 
you? are you of his famiiiy, and will he not take care 
of his own? instead of distrust and repining, give 
thanks. O bless him with all your soul, that he hath 
revealed and given himself to you for an everlasting 
portion; and whose covenant is to be your God, and 
the God of yours. 

*8. Let it be some satisfaction to you, that I go 
willingly, under no dread, with no regret, but with 
some comfortable knowledge of my way and end.’ 


With such thoughts and workings of mind as these, 
did he undertake and pursue his voyage and journey, 
and he arrived safe at London after having been five 
years in Ireland: and upon mature consideration, he 
accept | of the call that had been given him, and set- 
tled there, and made a quiet and peaceable use of King 
Charles’s indulgence, preaching to a considerable and 
judicious auditory, by whom he was singularly re- 
spected ; and he was much esteemed, not only by his 

brethren in the ministry among the dissenters, but also 

by several eminent divines of the church of England, 
_as Dr. Whitchcot, Dr. Kidder, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Lucas, 
and others, whom he often conversed with, and that 
with great freedom and familiarity. 

He was no sooner settled here, tnan he printed the 
first part of his ‘Living Temple,’ by which it was his 
design to improve that notion, that a good man is the 
Temple of God. This first part is upon God’s exist- 
ence, and his conversableness with man; and against 
Atheism, or the Epicurean deism. ’Tis dedicated to 
the Lord Viscount Massarene, governor of the county 
of London-Derry, and one of the lords of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy-council in the kingdom of Ire- 
jand: and he signifies to his lordship, that this tract 
was conceived under his roof, and born out of his house; 
and that he therefore thought it decent and just, that 
it should openly own the relation which it thereby 
kad, and the author’s great obligations, to his lordship. 

In the year 1677, he published a tract, entitled, ‘ The 
Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience of the Sins of Men 
with the Wisdom and Sincerity of his Counsels and Ex- 
hortations, and whatever other Means he uses to prevent 
them:’ written by way of Letter to the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, Esq. This treatise was exceedingly 
admired by some, and as much opposed by others. 
Mr. Theophilus Gale, in particular, his old fellow-col- 
legiate, publishing about this time his fourth part of 
‘ The Court of the Gentiles,’ made some animadversions 
upon it Whereupon Mr. Howe added a Postscript, 
in defence of“the said Letter, in which he makesa re- 
turn to Mr. Gale’s remarks. Mr. Danson also wrote 
against this tract, but I know not that Mr. Howe took 
any notice of him; though the ingenious Andrew 
Marvel, Esq. made a very witty and entertaining re- 
ply to him. Upon the account of this performance of 
his, Mr. Wood represents Mr. Howe as a great and 
strict Arminian ;* but very wrongfully. For that which 
he mainly asserts in that discourse, is no more than 


z See Court of the Gentiles, part 4. page 522. 
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this, that ‘it is intconceivable, that the holy and good 
God should irresistibly determine the wills of men to 
and punish the same thing; that he should irresistibly 
determine the will of a man to the hatred of his own 
most blessed self, and then exact severest punishments 
for the offence done,’ which the strictest Calvinist has not 
the least occasion (as far as I can perceive) to scru- 
ple to acknowledge. This notion widely differs from 
asserting the blessed God universally to have left his 
reasonable creatures an indetermined power, with, re- 
spect to all actions, good as well as evil, to the utter 
exclusion of efficacious grace, in reference even to the 
best actions that are. ’Tis that that is the true Armi- 
nian principle, if we may be allowed to pass a judg- 
ment, from the works of the most eminent writers that 
are in that scheme. If all are great and strict Armini- 
ans, who cannot allow themselves to suppose the blessed 
God, by internal influence, to have a hand even in 
the worst and wickedest actions, as far as in the best, I 
am persuaded there will be very few remaining but 
what are such, either here at home, or in any of the 
reformed churches abroad. As to Mr. Howe,-he was 
so well satisfied in the firmness of the grounds he went 
upon, that at last he did not stick to declare, that ‘if 
he found himself any way obliged further to intermed- 
dle in this matter, he should reckon the time he had to 
spend in this world could never be spent to better pur- 
pose, than in discovering the fearful consequences of 
the opposite opinion, the vanity of the subterfuges 
whereby its assertors think to hide the malignity of it, 
and the inefficacy of the arguments brought for it.’# 

But this was what he had no occasion for, God had 
eut out other work for him. He went on quietly in a 
course of practical preaching in his stated ministry, 
and was very useful in forwarding many in their way 
to heaven. , 

In the time of the popish plot, when things took a 
quite different turn from what they had done from the 
restoration till then, and the city and whole body of 
the nation was full of terror and melancholy apprehen- 
sions, he made it his endeavour among those with whom 


he had to do, to make the awful impressions which 


people were at that time under, serviceable to the pur- 
poses of serious religion: and in his conversation with 
the clergy of the established church, or with persons of 
quality and distinction, which was not unfrequent, he 
upon all occasions discovered a very peaceable and 
healing spirit, often giving it as his sense, that an. ac- 
commodation of matters between the church and the 
dissenters, would be the most effectual way to keep out 
popery. And it has been the opinion of many, that a 
fitter season for a union could not well occur, than did 
then present itself. The House of Commons who sat 
at Westminster in 1680, seem to have been of that 
mind, and therefore they brought in a bill for uniting 
his majesty’s protestant subjects, and nothing was 
more commonly talked of at that time. And not being 
able to go through with it, they, before they rose, came 
to a resolution, ‘ that the acts of parliament made in the 


a Athen, Oxon. vol. 2, page 1014. b Postscript, page 131. 
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reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, against 
popish recusants, ought not to be extended against pro- 
testant dissenters: and that the prosecution of protest- 
ant dissenters, upon the penal laws, is at this time 
grievous to the subject, a weakening the protestant 
interest, an encouragement to popery, and dangerous 
to the peace of the kingdom.’ 

Mr. Howe had about this time an invitation from 
Bishop Lloyd, to come and dine with him the next day. 
He was apprehensive it could not’ be without some 
particular design, that a bishop whom he had not seen, 
or at least with whom he had no acquaintance, should 
send to desire him to come and dine with him. He 
sent his lordship word, that he was engaged that day 
for dinner, (as he really was before the receipt of the 
message sent him,) but would not fail of waiting upon 
him afterwards. Hereupon the Bishop sent again, to 
let him know, that since he could not dine with him, 
he would not give him the trouble to come so far as 
his house, but would meet him at Dr. Tillotson’s, the 
dean of Canterbury. They met there accordingly, 
and the. Bishop told him that the reason why he de- 


sired a meeting with him, was to know of him, what 


he thought would satisfy the nonconformists, that so 
they might be taken into the church.c Mr. Howe an- 
swered, that he could not pretend to say what would 
satisfy any besides himself; for that all had not an 
equal latitude in such matters. The Bishop hereupon 
pressed him to give his judgment, what he thought 
would satisfy the most; for, says he, I would have the 
terms so large as to comprehend the most of them. 
Mr. Howe told him, that he thought it would go a 
considerable way towards it, if the law was but so 
framed, as that ministers might be enabled to promote 
parochial reformation. Why, says the Bishop, for that 
reason, | am for taking the lay chancellors quite away, 
as being the great hinderance of reformation. At length, 
they agreed upon a meeting the next night, at seven 
o’clock, at Dr. Stillingfleet’s, the dean of St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Howe proposed to bring Mr. Baxter along with 
him; but the Bishop would by no means allow of it. 
Then he proposed to “bring Dr. Bates, and was an- 
swered, that no man could be more proper. Accord- 
ingly Dr, Bates and Mr. Howe went at seven in the 
evening to Dean Stillingfleet’s, as had been appointed 
the day before. The Dean had provided a very’ hand- 
some treat, but they found not the company they ex- 
pected. They waited till eight, till nine, till near 
‘ten o’clock; but the Bishop neither came, nor sent, nor 
took any notice of the matter afterwards. And that 
very night, as they heard the next morning, the bill of 


exclusion was thrown out of the House of Peers, by a’ 


majority of thirty voices, fourteen of which were 
bishops. And after this, there was no further occasion 
for any tall about a comprehension. 

For upon this turn of affairs, it is observed by a cele- 
brated writer.on the church side, that ‘the clergy struck 
up with zeal for the duke’s succession: as if a popish 

c. A copy of the * Heads of a Bill for uniting his Majesty Protestant Subjects,’ 


which was agreed upon ata committee of the House uf Commons, Nov. 1 
3680, may be met with, Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life, vol. i. p. 350, = 
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king had been a special blessing from heaven, to be much 
longed for by the protestant church. They likewise 
gave themselves such a loose against the nonconform- 
ists, as if nothing was so formidable as that party. So 
that in all their sermons, popery was quite forgot, and 
the force of their zeal was turned almost wholly against 
the dissenters.’ Amongst the rest, Dean Stillingfleet, 
from whom it was little expected, on the first day of 
Easter term, 1680, in a sermon before the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city, the judges and serjeants, 
from Phil. iii. 16. (which sermon he entitled, ‘ The Mis- 
chief of Separation,’) took occasion to represent all the 
nonconformists as schismaticks, and inveigh against 
them as enemies to peace, and dangerous to the church, 
&c. This sermon was answered by Dr. Owen, Mr, 
Baxter, Mr. Alsop, Mr. Barret, and others; and among 


‘the rest Mr. Howe made some remarks upon it, in a 


pamphlet, entitled, ‘A Letter written out of the Country 
to a Person of quality in the City, who took offence at 
the late Sermon of Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s, — 
before the Lord Mayor;’ which Letter was drawn up 
with great clearness and strength of reasoning. He 
therein shows how unreasonably the Doctor endeavours 
to keep the dissenters, who after the utmost search 
could not be satisfied to conform, in a state of damna- 
tion, for scrupling the ceremonies; at least in a ne- 
glect of the necessary means of salvation. He shows 
his arguments, both ad rem and ad hominem too, to be 
unconcluding; reflects freely on the Doctor for his too 
great acrimony, and too little seriousness in his way of 
management; and yet closes with a very genteel and 
handsome. address to such as were offended.with the 
Doetor’s sermon, to abate their indignation, and mo- 
derate their censures, and stir them up to turn their re- 
flections upon him, into serious prayers for him, for 
which he shows there was very just occasion. 

The Doctor himself sticks not to own, that in this 
Letter he discourses gravely and piously, without bit- 
terness and rancour, or any sharp reflections, and some- 
times with a great mixture of kindness towards him, 
for which, and his prayers for him, he heartily thanks 
him. This warm sermon of the Doctor’s was gene- 
rally reckoned very ill-timed, to which it’s not unlikely 
but Bishop Burnet may have a reference, when he says 
of the great man, that ‘he went into the humours of the 
high sort of people, beyond what became him; per- 
haps beyond his own sense of things.’ 

Nor can I forbear to take notice of another sermon, 
that was preached this year (1680) at court, by Dean 
Tillotson, from Josh. xxiv. 15. entitled, ‘The Protestant 
Religion vindicated from the charge of Singularity and 
Novelty.’ In this sermon there is this notion; that no 
man is obliged to preach against the religion of a 
country, though a felse one, unless he has a power of 
working miracles. King Charles slept most part of 
the time while the sermon was delivered; and a certain 


{nobleman stepped to him as soon as it was over, and 


said, "Tis a pity your majesty slept; for we had the 


d Bishop Bumet’s History of his own Times, vol. p. 501. 
e Preface to his ‘ Unreasonableness of Separation,’ p. Ixi. Ixii. 
f History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 189. a Md 
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rarest piece of Hobbism that ever you heard in your 
life. Ods -fis 
and immediately called the lord chamberlain, and gave 
him his command to the Dean to print his sermon. 
When it came from the press, the Dean. sent it as a pre- 
sent to Mr. Howe, as he usually did most of the things 
he printed. Mr. Howe immediately perused it, and 
was not a little troubled, to find a notion there, that had 
so ill a tendency as that forementioned. Whereupon 
he drew up @ Jong letter, in which he freely expostu- 
lated with the Dean, for giving such a wound to the 
Reformation ; ; Signifying to him, that Luther and Calvin, 
and the rest of our blessed reformers, were (thanks be 
. to God) of another mind. The Christian religion, (said 
he,) both as to its precepts and promises, is already con- 





firmed by miracles; and must it be repealed, every 


fime a wicked governor thinks fit to establish a false 
religion ? must no one stand up for the true religion, 
till he can work a miracle? He signified to him, how 
much he was grieved, that in a sermon against popery, 
he should plead the popish cause against all the re- 
formers; and insisted upon it, that we had incontest- 
able evidence of the miracles wrought by the apostles, 
and that we are bound to believe them, and take reli- 
gion to be established by them, without any further 
expectations, &c. Mr. Howe carried the letter him- 
self, and delivered it into the Dean’s own hands; and 
he taking a general and cursory view of it, signified 
his willingness to talk that whole matter frecly over; 
but said, they could not be together where they were, 


without interruption, and therefore moved for a little. 


journey into the country, that so they might have free- 
dom of discourse. They accordingly agreed to go and 
dine that day with the Lady Falconbridge at Sutton- 
Court, and Mr. Howe re d over the letter to the Dean, 
and enlarged upon the contents of it, as they were 
travelling along together in his chariot. The good 
man at length fell to weeping freely, and said that this 
was the most unhappy thing that had of a long time 
befallen him. I see (says he) what I have offered is 
not to be maintained. But he told him, that it was not 
his turn to preach as on that day. He that should have 
been the preacher being sick, the Dean said, he was 
sent to by the lord chamberlain to supply his place: 
and he added, that he had but little notice, and so con- 
sidered the general fears of popery, and this text offer- 
ed itself, and he thought thé notion resulted from it; 
and, says he, immediately after preaching, I received a 
command from the king, to print the sermon, and then 
it was not in my power to alter it. I am the better 


satisfied that there is no mistake as to the substance of 


this passage, because he from whom I had it, did not 
trust to his bare memory, but committed it to writing, 
presently after he received the account from Mr. Howe 
himself. And though such a story as this may make 
us sensible that the very best of men have their slips, 
yet am I far from thinking it a dishonour to this great 
man, to be open to conviction. 

In 1681 the dissenters were prosecuted with great 
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| violence both in city and country, and the severe laws 
she shall print it then, says the genes: 


that had been made against them some years before, as 
well as some that were made against the papists in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, were rigorously put in exe- 
cution against them, without any favour. Several of 
the bishops concurred, and by influence from court, 
were prevailed with to do their endeavour to push for- 
ward the civil magistrate, and to sharpen the rigour of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and that in defiance of the 
votes of the House of Commons in their favour. And 
as Bishop Burnet observes, ‘such of the clergy as would 
not engage in the common fury, were cried out upon 
as the betrayers of the church, and as secret favourers of 
the dissenters.’ The author of ‘the Complete History 
of England,’b says, that ‘this year there was a vigerous 
prosecution of the protestant dissenters, which was ge- 
nerally thought .a. piece of court-artifice, to play the 
church of England against the dissenters, and enrage 
the dissenters against the church of England, that they 
might not unite and see their common danger, but 
rather by destroying one another, might make room for 
a third party, that lay behind the curtain, and watched 
an opportunity of the duke’s succession.’ And at this 


juncture, Mr. Howe published a discourse of ‘ 'Thought- 


fulness for the Morrow, with an Appendix, concerning 
the immoderate Desire of foreknowing Things to come,’ 
in 8vo. It is dedicated to the Lady Anne Wharton, of 
Upper Winchingdon in the county of Bucks, who had 
expressed a desire of seeing somewhat written on that 
subject. ‘To which is added, ‘A Discourse of Charity, 
in reference to other Men’s Sins, from 1 Cor. xiii. 6.’ 
He this year also published ‘A Funeral Sermon on the 
Decease of Mrs, Margaret Baxter, who died June 28th, 
from 2 Cor. v. 8.’ Atos 

In 1682 things were much in the same state as the 
year before. This year also Mr. Howe published se- 
veral little things; as, ‘A Discourse on the right Use of 
that Argument in Prayer, from the Name of God, on 
behalf of a People that profess it, from Jer. xiv. 21.’ 8vo. 
‘A Discourse on Self-Dedication, at the Anniversary 
Thanksgiving of the Earl. of Kildare, for a great Deli- 
verance,’ in 12mo, and ‘A Funeral Sermon for Mr. 
Richard Fairclough, who deceased July 4th, from Matt. 
xxv, 21.’ And he now drew up those Annotations on the 
three Epistles of St. John, which are to be met with in the 
second volume, or continuation, of Mr. Pool. 

In 1683 there was a most cruel order made by the 
justices of peace at their quarter-sessions at Exon, 
against all nonconforming ministers, allowing a reward 
of forty shillings to any person that apprehended any 
one of them, and declaring their resolution to put in 
execution against them the severest laws, and _par- 
ticularly that of the 35th of Elizabeth, the penalties’ 
whereof are imprisonment, abjuration of the realm, or 
death. And Bishop Lamplugh (who was afterwards 
archbishop of York) required the order to be read by © 
all the clergy on the next Sunday after it should be 
tendered to them, on purpose (as was said) ‘that the 
care of the justices of Devon, for the preservation of 
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the public peace, might be fuller known, and have a bet- 
ter effect.’ 

The same year there was published -in the ‘ Continua- 
tion of the Morning Exercise,’ an excellent sermon of 
Mr. Howe’s, from Col; ii. 2. upon this question, ‘ What 
may most hopefully be attempted, to allay animosities 
among protestants, that our divisions may not be our 
ruin Y 

‘In order to this, he earnestly recommends to all 
the professors of religion, the maintaining of a sincere 
love to one another, and the improving of their faith to 
greater measures of clearness, certainty, and efficacy, 

in reference to the substantials of Christianity. A 
generous love, not to Christians of this or that party or 
denomination only, but to all in whom the true essen- 
tials of Christianity are found, would (he says) greatly 
contribute to the vigour of the Christian life. It would 
inspire Christians generally with a sacred courage and 
fortitude, when they should know and even feel them- 
selves knit together in love. 
extinguish or abate the unhallowed fire of our anger 
and wrath towards one another. It would oblige us 
to all acts.of mutual kindness and friendship. Pre- 
judices would cease, and jealousies concerning each 
other, anda mutual confidence would be produced. It 
would make us earnestly covet an entire’ union in all 
the things wherein we differ, and contribute greatly to 
it. It would make us much more apt to yield to one 
another, and ‘abate all that ever we can, in order to as 
full an accommodation as is any way possible; that if 
we cannot agree upon either extreme, we might at last 
meet in the middle. It would make us abstain from 
mutual censures of one another as insincere for our re- 
“ maining differences; and convince us that such cen- 
sures are very unreasonable, because all have not the 
same understanding, nor the same gust and relish of 
things. It would oblige us, after competent endea- 
vours of mutual satisfaction, about the matters wherein 
we differ, to forbear further urging of one another con- 
‘cerning them: and it would make us forbear reviling 
and exposing one another, and the industrious seeking 
one another’s ruin. And then if, at the same time, we 
did but endeavour to have our souls possessed with a 
more clear, efficacious, practical faith of the Gospel, 
‘and our hearts so overcome, as practically and vitally 
to receive it, we should apprehend the things to be 
truly great wherein we are to unite, and should, in 
comparison, apprehend all things else to be little; and 
so should be more strongly inclined to hold together 
by the things wherein we agree, than to contend with 
one another about the things wherein we differ. Thus 
our religion would revive, and become a vital powerful 
thing; and consequently more grateful to God, and 
awful tomen. Andif we in our several particular sta- 
tions are but herein careful, if we but do our own part, 
we may be able to say it was not our fault, but Chris- 
tians had been combined, and entirely one with each 
other; but they had been more thoroughly Christian, 
and more entirely united with God in Christ; and that 
Christianity had been a more lively, powerful, awful, 





It would on the contrary | 
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amiable thing. If the Christian community moulder, 
decay, be enfeebled, broken, dispirited, and ruined 
in great part, this ruin shall not rest under our 
hands.’ . 
On July 20th this year, that noble patriot, William 
Lord Russel, was beheaded in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, to 
the no small terror and consternation of the true lovers 
of their country, and friends of the protestant religion. 
This was a severe stroke upon the Bedford family, and 
an unspeakable loss to the excellent lady, who was left 
a mournful widow, and continued so to the year 1723, 
when she went to her grave full of years. Mr. Howe : 
upon this melancholy occasion wrote a consolatory letter 
to her, which very well deserves to be preserved, and 
transmitted to posterity; an authentic copy of which 
having been kept safe in his family, here follows. 


‘Mapa, 

‘Tt can avail you nothing, to let your honour know 
from what hand this paper comes; and my own design 
in it is abundantly answered, if what it contains proves 
useful to you. Your affliction hath been great, unspeak- 
ably beyond ‘what it is in my power or design to repre- 
sent; and your-supports (in the paroxysm of your afilic- 
tion) have been very extraordinary ; and such as wherein 
all that have observed or heard, could not but acknow- 
ledge a divine hand. 

‘But your affliction was not limited and enclosed 
within the limits of one black day, nor is like those 
more common ones, the sense whereof abates and wears 
off by time; but is continued, and probably more felt, 
as time runs on: which therefore makes you need con- 
tinued help from Heaven every day. 

‘Yet there is here a great difference between what 
expectations we may have of divine assistance, in the 
beginning or first violence of some great affliction, and 
in the continued course of it afterwards. At first we 
are apt to be astonished, a consternation seizes our 
thinking faculty, especially as to that exercise of ‘it, 
whereby it should minister to our relief. In this case 
the merciful God doth more extraordinarily assist such 
as sincerely trust and resign themselves to him; unto 
these, as his more peculiar favourites, his sustaining 
influences are more immediate, and more efficacious, 
so as even (in the present exigency) to prevent and 
supersede any endeavour of theirs, whereof they are, 
then, less capable. And of the largeness and bounty 
of his goodness, in such a case, few have had greater 
experience than your ladyship; which was eminently 
seen, in that magnanimity, that composure and present- 
ness of mind, much admired by your friends, and no 
doubt by the special favour of Heaven afforded you in 
the needful season: so that while that amazing ca- 
lamity was approaching, and stood in nearer view, 
nothing that was fit or wise or great was omitted, 
nothing indecent done. Which is not now said, God 
knows, to flatter your ladyship, (whereof the progress 
will further vindicate me,) for I ascribe it to God, as I 
trust your ladyship, with unfeigned gratitude, will also 
do. And I mention it, as that whereby you are under 
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obligation to endeavour, your continued temper and 
deportment may be agreeablé fo such beginnings. — 

‘For now (which is the other thing, whereof a distinct 
observation ought to be had) in the continuance and 
settled state of the affliction, when the fury of the first 
assault is over, and we have had leisure to recollect 
ourselves, and recover our dissipated spirits, though we 
are then more sensible of pain and smart, yet also the 
power of using our own thoughts is restored. And 
being so, although we are too apt to use them to our 
greater hurt and prejudice, we are really put again 
into a capacity of using them to our advantage, which 
our good God doth in much wisdom and righteousness 
‘require we should do. Whereupon we are to expect 
his continual assistance for our support under continued 
affliction, in the way of concurrence and co-operation 
with our due use of our own thoughts, aptly chosen, 
as much as in us is, and designed by ourselves, for our 
own comfort and support. 

‘Now as for thoughts suitable to your honour’s case, 
I have reason to be conscious that what I shall write 
can’ make but little accession, I will not say to a closet, 
but to a mind so well furnished, as you are owner of: 
yet I know it is remote from you to slight a well-in- 
tended offer and essay, that really proceeds only from 
a very compassionate sense of your sorrows, and un- 
feigned desire to contribute something (if the Father 
of mercies, and the God of all comforts and consola- 
tions, will please to favour the endeavour) to your 
relief. 

‘And the thoughts which I shall most humbly offer, 
will have that first and more immediate design, but to 
persuade your making use of your own; that is, that 

- you would please to turn and apply them to subjects 
more apt to serve this purpose, the moderating your 
own grief, and the attaining an habitual well-tempered 
cheerfulness, fer your remaining time in this world. 
-For I consider how incident it is to the afflicted, to 
indulge to themselves an unlimited liberty in their 
sorrows, to give themselves up to them, to make them 
meat and drink, to justify them in all their excesses, as 
that (otherwise) good and holy man of God did his 
anger, and say, they do well to be sorrowful even to 
the death, and (as another) to refuse to be comforted. 
And I also consider that our own thoughts must and 
will always be the immediate ministers either of our 
trouble or comfort, though as to the latter, God only is 
the supreme Author; and we altogether insufficient to 
think any thing that good is, as of ourselves. It is 
God that comforts those that are cast down, but by our 
own thoughts employed to that purpose, not without 
them. : 

‘J do not doubt, madam, but if you once fixedly ap- 
prehend that there is sin in an over-abounding sorrow, 
you will soon endeavour its restraint: for I cannot 
think you would more earnestly set yourself to avoid 
any thing, than what you apprehend will offend God, 
especially the doing that in a continued course. Is 

j there any time when joy in God is a duty? ’tis very 
‘ plain the sorrow that excludes it is a sin. How the 


xix 
former may appear to be a duty, and how far, let it be 
considered. ; 

‘It is not to be doubted but that he that made us hath 
a right to rule us; he that gave us being, to give us 
law: nor again, that the divine government reaches 
our minds, and that they are the prime and first seat of 
his empire. His kingdom is within us. We are not 
then to exercise our thoughts, desires, love, joy, or 
sorrow, according to our own will, but his; not. as we 
please, or find ourselves inclined, but suitably to his 
precepts and purposes, his rules and ends. 

“Tis evident that withal the earthly state is mixed, 
intermediate between the perfect felicity of heaven, 
and the total misery of hell: and further, that the 
temper of our spirits ought to have in it a mixture of 
joy and sorrow, proportionable to our state, or what 
there is in it of the just occasions or causes of both. 

“Where Christianity obtains, and the Gospel of our 


| Saviour is preached, there is much greater cause of joy 


than elsewhere. The visible .aspect of it imports a 
design. to form men’s minds to gladness, inasmuch as, 
wheresoever it comes, it proclaims peace to the world, 
and represents the offended Majesty of heaven willing 
to be reconciled to his offending creatures on earth. 
So the angel prefaced the Gospel, when our Lord was 
born into the world, Luke ii. I tell you glad tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. And so the 
multitude of accompanying angels sum it up; Glory 
be to God in the highest, peace on earth, good will 
towards men. : 

‘To them that truly receive the Gospel, and with 
whom it hath its effect, the cause of rejoicing riseth 
much higher. For if the offer and hope of recon- 
ciliation be a just ground of joy, how much more 
actual agreement with God, upon the terms of the 
Gospel, and reconciliation itself! We rejoice in God 
through Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
atonement, Rom. v. 11. To such there are express 
precepts given to rejoice in the Lord always, Phil. iv. 
4, And lest that should be thought to have been 
spoken hastily, and that it might have its full weight, 
that great apostle immediately adds, And again I say 
to you, rejoice. And elsewhere, Rejoice evermore, 1 
Thess. v. 16. 

‘Hence therefore the genuine right temper and frame 
of a truly Christian mind and spirit may be evidently con- 
cluded to be this, (for such precepts do not signify no- 
thing, nor can they be understood to signify less,) viz. 
an habitual joyfulness, prevailing over all the tempo- 
rary occasions of sorrow, that occur to them, For none 
can be thought of that can preponderate, or be equal 


|to the just and great causes of their joy. This is the 


true frame, model, and constitution of the kingdom of 
God, which ought to have place in us; herein it con- 
sists, viz. in righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, Rom. xiv. 17. 

‘Nor is this a theory only, or the idea and notion of 
an excellent temper of spirit, which we may contem- 
plate indeed, but can never attain to. For we find it 
also to have been the attainment, and usual temper of 


; The causes of your joy are inexpressibly greater. 
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Christians heretofore, that being justified by faith, and 
having peace with God, they have rejoiced in hope of 
the glory of God, unto that degree, as even to glory in 
their tribulations also, Rom. v. 1—3, And that in the 
confidence they should be kept by the power of God, 
through faith unto salvation, they have hereupon greatly 
rejoiced, though with some mixture of heaviness (where- 
of there was need) from their manifold trials, But that 
their joy did surmount and prevail over their heaviness 
is manifest; for this is spoken of with much diminution, 
whereas they are said to rejoice greatly, and with a joy 
unspeakable ‘and full of glory, 1 Pet. i. 5, 6, 8. 

‘Yea, and such care hath the great God taken for the 
preserving of this temper of spirit among his people 
more anciently, that even their sorrow for sin itself 
(the most justifiable of all other) hath had restraints 
put upon it, lest it should too long exclude or intermit 
the exercise of this joy. For when a great assembly of 
them were universally in tears, upon hearing the law 
read, and the sense given, they were forbidden to ‘weep 
or mourn, or be sorry, because the joy of the Lord was 
their strength, Neh. viii. 8—10. That most just sorrow 
had been unjust, had it been continued, so as to ex- 
elude the seasonable turn and alternation of this joy. 
For even such sorrow itself is not required, or neces- 
sary for itself. ’Tis remote from the goodness and 
benignity of God’s ever-blessed nature, to take pleasure 
in the Sorrows of his people, as they are such, or that 
they should sorrow for sorrow’s sake; but only as a 
means and preparative to their following joy. And 
nothing can be more unreasonable, than that the means 
should exclude the end, or be used against the purpose 
they should serve. 

‘Tt is then upon the whole most manifest, that no 
temporary affliction whatsoever, upon one who stands 
in special relation to God, as a reconciled (and which 
is consequent, an adopted) person, though attended 
with the most aggravating circumstances, can justify 
such a sorrow, (so deep or so continued,) as shall pre- 
vail against and shut out a religious holy joy, or hinder 
it from being the prevailing priticiple in such a one. 
What can make that sorrow allowable or innocent, 
(what event of Providence, that ean, whatever it is, be 
no other than an accident to our Christian state,) that 
shall resist the most natural design and end of Chris- 
tianity itself? that shall deprave and debase the truly 
Christian temper, and disobey and violate most express 
Christian precepts? subvert the constitution of Christ’s 
kingdom among men? and turn this earth (the place 
of God’s treaty with the inhabitants of it, in order to their 
reconciliation to himself, and to the reconciled the portal 
and gate of heaven, yea, and where the state of the very 
worst and most miserable has some mixture of good in 
it, that makes the evil of it less than that of hell) intoa 
mere hell to themselves, of sorrow without mixture, and 
wherein shall be nothing but weeping and wailing. 

‘The cause of your sorrow, madam, is exceeding great. 
You 


have infinitely more left than you have lost. Doth it 


‘ need to be disputed whether God be better and greater 


.of it wants a cause, 
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than man? or more to be valued, loved, and delighted 
in? and whether an eternal relation be more considerable 
than a temporary one? Was it not your constant sense 
in your best outward state, Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, O God, and whom can I desire on earth, in compa- 
rison of thee! Psal. lxxiii. 25. Herein the state of your 
ladyship’s case is still the same (if you cannot rather with 
greater clearness and with less hesitation pronounce 
those latter words.) The principal causes of your joy 
are immutable, such as no supervening thing can alter. 
You have lost a most pleasant, delectable, earthly rela- 
tive. Doth the blessed God hereby cease to be the 
best and most excellent good? Is his-nature changed? 
his everlasting covenant reversed and annulled? which 
is ordered in all things and sure, and is to be all your 
salvation and all your desire, whether he make your 
house on earth to grow or not to grow, 2 Sam, xxiii. 4, 
That sorrow which exceeds the proportion of its cause, 
compared with the remaining true and real causes of 
rejoicing, is in that excess causeless; 7. ¢. that excess 
such as can justify or afford de- 
fence unto it. » 

‘We are required, in reference to our nearest relations 
in this world, (when we lose them,) to weep as if we 
wept not, as well as (when we enjoy them) to rejoice 
as if we rejoiced not, because our time here is short, 
and the fashion of this world passeth away, 1 Cor. vii. 
29—31, We are finite beings, and so are they. Our 
passions in reference to them must not be infinite, and 
without limit, or be limited only by the limited capa- 
city of our nature, so as to work to the utmost extent 
of that, as the fire burns, and the winds blow, as auch 
as they can: but they are to be limited by the power, 
design, and endeavour of our reason and grace Got 
only by the mere impotency of our nature) in reference 
to all created objects. Whereas in reference to the in- 
finite uncreated Good, towards which there is no dan- 
ger or possibility of.exceeding in our affection, we are 
never to design to ourselves any limits at all; for that 
would suppose we had loved God enough, or as much 
as he deserved, which were not only to limit~-ourselves, 
but him too; and were a constructive denial of his in- 
finite immense goodness, and consequently of his very 
Godhead. Of so great concernment it is to us, that in 
the liberty we give our affections, we observe the just 
difference which ought to be in their exercise, towards 
God, and towards creatures. ; 

‘It is also to be considered, that the great God is 
pleased so to condescend, as himself to bear the name 
and sustain the capacity of our nearest earthly r ations ; 
which implies that what they were to us, in this or that 


| kind, he will be in a transcendent and far more noble’ 


kind. I doubt not but your ladyship hath good right 
to apply to yourself those words of the prophet, Isa. 
lvi. 5. Thy Maker is thy husband, &c. Whereupon, 
as he infinitely transcends all that is delectable in the 
most excellent earthly relation, it ought to be endea- 
voured, that the affection placed on him should pro- 
portionably excel. I cannot think any person in the 
world would be a more severe or impartial judge of a 
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criminal affection than your ladyship: or that it would 
look worse unto any eyé, “if any one should so deeply 
take to heart the death of an unrelated person, as never 
to take pleasure more, in the life, presence, and conver- 
sation of one most nearly related. And you do well 
know that such an height (or that supremacy) of affec- 
tion, as is due to the ever-blessed God, cannot without 
great injury be placed any where else. As we are to 
have none other God before him; so him alone we are to 
love with all our heart and soul, and might and mind, 

“ And it ought further to be remembered, that whatso- 
ever interest we have or had in any the nearest relative 
on earth, his interest who made both is far superior. 
He made us and all things primarily for himself, to serve 
great and important ends of his own; so that our ‘satis- 
faction in any creature, is but secandary and collateral to 
the principal design of its creation. 

‘Which consideration would prevent a practical error 
and mistake that is too usual with pious persons, 
afflicted with the loss of any near relation, that they 
think the chief intention of such a providence is their 
punishment. And hereupon they are apt to justify the 


utmost excesses of their sorrow, upon such an occasion, 


accounting they can never be sensible enough of the 
divine displeasure appearing in it; and make it their 
whole business (or employ their time and thoughts be- 
yond a due proportion) to find out and fasten upon some 
particular-sin of theirs, which they may judge God was 
offended’ with them for, and designed now to punish 
upon them. It is indeed the part of filial ingenuity, 
dearipts apprehend the displeasure of our father; and 
ent of great sincerity, to be very Garage’ 
after any sin for which we may suppose him displeased 
with us, and apt to charge ourselves severely with it, 
though perhaps upon utmost inquiry, there is nothing 
particularly to be reflected on, other than common in- 
firmity incident to the best, (and it is well when at 
length we can make that judgment, because there 
really is no more, not for that we did not inquire,) and 
perhaps also God intended no more in such a dispensa- 
tion, (as to what concerned us in it,) than only, in the 
general, to take off oar minds and hearts more from 
this world, and draw them more entirely to himself. 
For if we were never so innocent, must therefore such 
a relative of ours have been immortal? But the error 
in practice as to this case, lies here: not that our 
thoughts are much exercised this way, but too much. 
We ought to consider in every case, principally, that 
which is principal. God did not create this or that ex- 
cell erson ,and place him for a while in the world, 
ally to please us; nor ‘therefore doth he take 
him away, principally & displease or punish us; but 
for much nobler and greater ends which he hath pro- 
“posed to himself concerning him, Nor are we to reckon 
-ourselves so little mterested in the great and sovereign 
Lord of all, whom we have taken to be our God, and to 
vhom we have absolutely resigned and devoted our- 
selves, as not to be obliged to consider apd satisfy our- 
selves, in his pleasure, purposes, and ends, more than our 
own, apart from his. 








‘bright side; 
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‘Such as he hath pardoned, accepted and prepared for 
himself, are to serve and glorify him in a higher and 
more excellent capacity, than they ever could in this 
wretched world of ours, and wherein they have them- 
selves the highest satisfaction. "When the blessed God 
is pleased in having attained and accomplished the end 
and intendments of his own boundless love, (too great 
to be satisfied with the conferring of only temporary 
favours in this imperfect state,) and they are pleased in 
partaking the full effects of that love; who are we, that 
we should be displeased ? or that we should oppose our 
satisfaction, to that of the glorious God, and his glori- 
fied creature? Therefore, madam, whereas you cannot 
avoid to think much on this subject, and to have the 
removal of that incomparable person for a great theme 
of your thoughts, I do only propose most humbly to 
your honour, that you would not confine them to the 
sadder and darker part of that theme. It hath also a 
and it equally belongs to it, to consider 
whither he is gone, and to whom, as whence, and from 
whom. Let, I beseech you, your mind be more exer- 
cised in contemplating the glories of that state your 
blessed consort is translated unto, which will mingle 
pleasure and sweetness with the bitterness of your 
afflicting loss, by giving youa daily intellectual parti- 
cipation (through the exercise of faith and hope) in his 
enjoyments. He cannot descend to share with you in! 
your sorrows ; you may thus every day ascend and/ 
partake with him in his joys. He is a pleasant sub- 
ject to consider. A prepared spirit made meet for an 
inheritance with them that are sanctified, and with the 
saints in light, now entered into a state so con-natural, 
and wherein it finds every thing most agreeable to itself. 
How highly grateful is it to be united with the true cen- 
tre, and come home to the Father of spirits! To consider 
how pleasant a welcome, how joyful an entertainment he 
hath met with above! how delighted an associate he is 
with the general assembly, the innumerable company of 
angels, and the spirits of Just men made perfect! how 
joyful an homage he continually pays to the throne of the 
celestial King ! 

‘Will your ladyship think that a hard saying of our 
departing Lord to his mournful disciples, If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice, that I said I go to the Father; 
for my Father is greater than I? As if he had said, he 
sits enthroned in higher glory than you can frame any 
conception. of, by beholding me in so mean a condition 
on earth. We are as remote, and as much short in our 
thoughts as to the conceiving the glory of the Supreme 
King, as a peasant, who never saw any thing better 
than his own cottage, from conceiving the splendour 
of the most glorious prince’s court. But if that faith, 
which is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen, be much accustomed to its 
proper work and business, the daily delightful visiting 
and viewing the glorious invisible regions; if it be 
often conversant in those vast and spacious tracts of 
pure and brightest light, and amongst the holy. inhabit- 
ants that replenish them; if it frequently employ itself 
in contemplating their comely order, perfect harmony, 
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sublime wisdom, unspotted purity, most fervent mutual 
love, delicious conversation with one another, and per- 
petual pleasant consent in their adoration. and observ- 
ance of their eternal King! who is there to whom it 
‘would not be a solace to think, I have such and such 
friends and relatives (some perhaps as dear as my own 
life) perfectly well pleased, and happy among them ? 
How can your love, madam, (so generous a love towards 
so deserving an object!) how can it but more fervently 
sparkle in.joy, for his sake, than dissolve in tears for 
your own ? 

‘Nor should such thoughts excite over-hasty impatient 
desires of following presently into heaven, but to the 
endeavours of serving God more cheerfully on earth, 
for our appointed time: which I earnestly desire your 
ladyship would apply yourself to, as you would not 
displease God, who it your only hope, nor be cruel to 

ourself, nor dishonour the religion of Christians, as if 
they had no other consolations than this earth can give, 
and earthly power take from them. Your ladyship (if 

‘any one) would be loth to: do any thing unworthy your 
family and parentage. Your highest alliance is to that 
Father and family above, whose dignity and honour are 
I doubt not of highest account with you. 

‘T multiply words, being loth to lose my designs. 
And shall only add that consideration, which cannot 
but be valuable with you, upon his first proposal, who 
had all the advantages imaginable to give it its full 
weight; I mean, that of those dear pledges left behind: 
my own heart even bleeds to think of the case of those 
sweet babes, should they be bereaved of their other 
parent too, And even your continued visible dejection 
would be their unspeakable disadvantage. You will 
always naturally create in them a reverence of you; 
and I cannot but apprehend how the constant mean 
aspect and deportment of such a parent will insensibly 

- influence the temper of dutiful children; and (if that 
be sad and despondent) depress their Spirieg blunt and 
take off the edge and quickness, upon which their fu- 
ture usefulness and comfort will much depend. Were 
it possible their (now glorious) father should visit and 
mspect you, would yon not be troubled to behold a 
frown in that bright serene face? You are to please a 
more penetrating eye, which you will best do, by put- 
‘ting on a temper and deportment suitable to your 
weighty charge and duty, and to the great purposes 
for which God continues you in the world, by giving 
over unnecessary solitude and retirement, which (though 
it pleases) doth really prejudice you, and is more than 
you can bear. Nor can any rules of deceney require 
more. Nothing that is necessary and truly Christian, 
ought to be reckoned unbecoming. David’s example, 
2 Sam. xii. 20. is of too great authority to be counted 
a pattern of indecency. The God of heaven lift up the 
light of his countenance upon you, and thereby put 
gladness into your heart; and give you to apprehend 
him saying to you, Arise and walk in the light of the 
Lord. 


i History of his own Times, vol. i. page 388. 
k See the Life of Mr. Kettlewell, in 8vo. page 58, 
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‘ That I have used so much freedom in this paper, I 
make no apology for; but do therefore hide myself in 
the dark, not judging it consistent with that plainness 
which I thought the case might require, to give any 
other account of myself, than that I am one deeply 
sensible of your and your noble relatives’ great afflic- 
tion, and who scarce ever bow the knee before the. 
mercy-seat without remembering it: and who shall 
ever be, 

Madam, 
Your ladyship’s 
Most sincere honourer, and 
# Most humble devoted servant.’ 
¢ 

Though Mr. Howe did not put his name to this his 
consolatory epistle, yet the style, and several particu- 
larities in it, soon discovered who was the author. The 
lady sent him a letter of thanks, and told him that he 
must not expect to remain concealed. She promised to 
endeavour to follow the advice he had given her, and 
often wrote to him afterwards, some of which letters I 
have seen and read, and they show that his freedom was 
taken kindly, and his pains well bestowed. 

*Tis observed by Bishop Burnet,i concerning ne 
excellent person the Lord Russell, who died a martyr 
for the liberties of his country, that he was a man of 
great candour, and of a general reputation, universally 
beloved and trusted, of a generous and obliging temper. 
He had given such proofs of an undaunted courage, 
and of an unshaken firmness, that the Bishop says, he 
never knew any man have so entire a credit in the 
nation as he had. He adds, that he had from hjs first 
education an inclination to favour the nonconformists, 
and wished the laws could haye been made easier to 
them. On the other- hand, the high party represented 
him as one that had no very favourable opinion of the 
English clergy in general, as thinking them for the 
most part a set of men too much bigoted to slavish 
principles, and not zealous enough for the protestant 
religion, or the common interest of a free nation.k ’Tis 
hoped, that the remaining branches of that noble. 
family will adhere to his principles, and imitate his. 
glorious example. 

I go on to the year 1684, in which Mr. Howe pam 
lished a treatise, on Luke xix. 41, 42. entitled, ‘The Re- 
deemer’s Tears wept over Lost Sous: with an Appendix, 
where somewhat is occasionally discoursed, concerning 
the Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and how God 
is said to will the salvation of them that perish.’ 

Bishop Burnet owns, that the prosecution of the dis- 
senters was carried very high all this year. They were 
not only proceeded against for going to conventicles, 
as he is pleased to call their private meetings for the 
worship of God, but for not going to church, and for 
not receiving the sacrament. The laws made against 
papists, with relation to those particulars, being now ap- 
plied to them. Many were excommunicated and ruined 
by these prosegptions.! 


1 Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. i. page 591. 
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Among other warm things which at that time came 
from the press, there w4sa letter published by Bishop 
Barlow of Lincoln, for. the putting in execution the 
laws against the dissenters: and this was written in 
coneurrence with that which was drawn up by the 
justices of the peace of the county of Bedford, bear- 
ing date Jan. 14th, 1684. In answer to this warm 
and angry printed letter of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Mr. Howe sent his lordship a free letter by the 


post, a copy whereof has been preserved, and here’ 


follows. 


‘RicuT REVEREND, 


‘As I must confess myself surprised by your late 
pabisted directions to your clergy of the county of 
“Bedford, so nor will I dissemble, that I did read them 
with some trouble of mind, which I sincerely profess 
Was more upon your lordship’s account than my own, 

_ @who for myself am little concerned,) or any other par- 
‘ticular person’s whatsoever. It was such as it had not 
* been very difficult for me to have concealed in my 
own ‘breast, or only to have expressed it to God 
in my prayers for you, (which through his grace I 
have not altogether omitted to do,) if I had not 
apprehended it not utterly impossible, (as I trust I 
might, without arrogaiing unduly to myself,) that 
some or other of those thoughts, which I have revoiv- 
‘ed in my own mind upon this occasion, being only 
hinted to your lordship, might appear to your very 
sagacious judgment (for which I have had long, 


and have still, a continuing veneration) some way- 


capable of being cultivated by your own mature and 
second thoughts, so-as not to be wholly unuseful to 
your lordship. 

‘My own judgment, such as it is, inclines me not to 
0} e any thing, either, 1. To the lawfulness of the 
things themselves which you so much desire should 
obiain in the practice of the people under your lord- 

‘ 5 
ship’s pastoral inspection: or, 2. To the desirable come- 
liness of an uniformity in the public and solemn wor- 
ship of God: or, 3. To the fitness of making laws for 
the effecting of such uniformity: or, 4. To the execu- 
tion of such laws, upon some such person as may pos- 
-sibly be found among so numerous a people as are under 
your lordship’s care. ‘ 
‘But the things which I humbly conceive are to be 
- deliberated on, are, 1. Whether aii the laws that are in 
being about matters of that nature, ought now to be 
executed upon ail the persons which any way transgress 
them, without distinction of either? 2. Whether it was 
so well, that your lordship should advise and press that 
indistinct execution, which the order (to which the 
- subjoined directions of your lordship do succenturiate) 
- seems to intend; supposing that designed execution 
were fit in itself. 

‘I shall not need to speak severally to these heads: 
your lordship will sufficiently distinguish what is ap- 
plicable the one way or the other. But I humbly offer 
to your lordship’s further consideration, whether it be 
not a supposable thing, that some persons found in the 
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faith, strictly orthodox in all the articles of it taught 
by our Lord Jesus or his apostles, resolvedly loyal, and 
subject to the authority of their governors nm church and 
State, of pious, sober, peaceable, just, charitable dispo- 
Sitions and deportments, may yet (while they agree 
with your lordship in that evident principle, both by 
the law of nature and Scripture, that their prince and 
inferior rulers ought to be actively obeyed in all lawful 
things) have a formed fixed judgment (for what were to 
be done in the case of a mere doubt, that hath not arrived 
to a settled preponderation this way or that, is not hard 
to determine) of the unlawfulness of some or other of 
the rites and modes of worship enjoined to be observed 
in this church? For my own part, though perhaps [ 
should not be found to differ much from your lordship 
in most of the things here referred unto, Ido yet think 
that few metaphysical questions are disputed with nicer 
subtlety, than the matter of the ceremonies has been by 
Archbishop Whitgift, Cartwright, Hooker, Parker, Dr. 
Burgess, Dr. Ames, Gillespy, Jeanes, Calderwood, Dr. 
Owen, Baxter, &c. Now, is it impossible that a sincere 
and sober Christian may, with an honest heart, have so 
weak intellectuals, as not to be able to understand all 
the punctilios upon which-a right judgment of such a 
maiter may depend? And is it not possible there may be 
such a thing, as a mental as well as a merely sensitive 
antipathy, not vineible by ordinary methods? Is there 
no difference to be put between things essential to our 
teligion, and things confessed indifferent on the one 
hand, and on the other judged unlawful; on both 
hands but accidental? (though they that think them 
unlawful, dare not allow themselves a liberty of sin- 
ning, even in accidentals.) If your lordship were the 
paterfamilias to a numerous family of children and 
servants, among whom one or other very dutiful } 
child takes offence, not at the sort of food you have. ~ 
thought fit should be provided, but somewhat in the ’ 
sauce or way of dressing, which thereupon he for- 
bears; you try all the means which your paternal 
wisdom and severity thinks fit, to overcome that aver- 
sion, but in vain; would you finally famish this child, 
rather than yield to his inclination in so small a 
thing ? 

‘My lord, your lordship well knows the severity of 
some of those laws which you press for the execution 
of is such, as being executed, they must infer the utter 
ruin of them who observe them not, in their temporal 
concernment; and not that only, but their deprivation 
of the comfortable advantages appointed by our blessed 
Lord, for promoting their spiritual and eternal well- 
being. I cannot but be well persuaded not only of the 
mere sincerity, but eminent sanctity of divers, upon 
my own knowledge and experience of them, who would 
sooner die at a stake, than I or any man can prevail 
with them (notwithstanding our rubric, or whatever 
can be said to facilitate the matter) to kneel before the 
consecrated elements at the Lord’s table. Would your 
lordship necessitate such, perdere substantiam propter 
accidentia? What if there be considerable numbers of 
such in your lordship’s vastly numerous flock; will it 
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be comfortable to you, when an account is demanded 
of your lordship by the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls concerning them, only to be able to say, Though, 
Lord, I did believe the provisions of thine house pur- 
chased for them, necessary and highly useful for their 
salvation, I drove them away as dogs and swine from 
thy table, and stirred up such other agents as I could 
influence against them, by whose means I reduced 
many of them to beggary, ruined many families, 
banished them into strange countries, where they might 
(for me) serve other gods; and this not for disobeying 
any immediate ordinance or law of thine, but because 
for fear of offending thee, they did not in every thing 
comport with my own appointments, or which I was 
directed to urge and impose upon them? How well 
would this practice agree with that apostolical precept, 
Him that is weak in the faith receive, but not to doubt- 


ful disputations? I know not how your lordship would 


relieve yourself in this case, but. by saying they were 
not weak, nor conscientious, but wilful and humoursome. 
But what shall then be said to the subjoined expostu+ 
lation, Who art thou that judgest thy brother? we: shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. What 
if they have appeared conscientious, and of a very 
unblameable conversation in all things else? 
better qualified for Christian communion in all other 
respects, than thousands you admitted? If you say you 
know of none such under your charge so severely dealt 
with, it will be said, ,\Why did you use such severity 


toward them you did not know? or urge and animate’ 


them to use it, whom you knew never likely to distin- 
guish? A very noted divine of the Church of England 
said to me in discourse not very long ago, upon mention, 
of tne ceremonies, Come, come, the Christian church! 
and religion is in a consumption; and it ought to be, 


'done as in the case of consumptive persons, shave off 


delphian state. 


the hair to save the life. Another (a dignified person) 
present, replied, 1 doubt not it will be so, in the Phila- 
I long thought few had been in the; 
temper of their minds nearer it than your lordship, and: 
am grieved, not that I so judged, but that I am mis- 
taken; and to see your lordship the first public example, 
to the rest of your order in such a course. Blessed’ 
Lord! how strange is it that so long experience will 
not Jet us see, that little, and so very disputable matters, 
can ‘never be the terms of union so much to be desired 
in the Christian church; and that in such a case as 
ours is, nothing will satisfy, but the destruction of 
them, whose union upon so nice terms we cannot ob- 
tain; and then to call solitudinem, pacem! But we 
must, it seems, understand all this rigour your lordship) 
shows, to proceed from love, and that you are for de~ 
siroying the dissenters, only to mend their understand- 
ings, and because affictio dat intellectum. I hope 
indeed God will sanctify the affliction which you give 
and procure them, to blessed purposes; and perhaps 


m The Complete History of England, vol. iii, page 393, tells us, that the 
Commons, in 1680, prepared a bill for exempting his majesty’s protestant sub- 
jects, dissenting from the church of England, from the oe imposed upon 


the papists, by repealing the act of 85 Eliz. This bill passed the Commons, } 


and was agreed to by the Lords, and lay ready for his majesty’s asseut. But 


What. if} 
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pertissent nisi periissent: but for the purposes your 
lordship seems to aim at, I wonder what you can ex- 
pect. Can you, by undoing men, change the judgment 
of their consciences? or if they should tell you, We do 
indeed in our consciences judge, we shall greatly offend 
God by eomplying with your injunctions, but yet to 


‘save being undone, we will do it; will this qualify 


them for your communion? If your lordship think still, 
you have judged and advised well in this matter, you 
have the judgment of our sovereign, upon twelve years’ 
experience, lying against you: you have as to one of 
the laws you would have executed, the judgment of 
both houses of parliament against you, who passed a 
bill (to which perhaps you consented) for taking it 
away.. You have (as to all of them) the judgment of 
the last House of Commons sitting at- Westminster, so 
far as to the season then, of executing those laws. It 
may be your lordship thinks it now a fitter season: but 
if you ‘have misjudged, or misdone against your judg- 
ment, I pray God to rectify your error by gentler 
methods, and by less affliction, than you have designed 
to your bréthren: and do not for all this doubt, (any 
more for your part than my own,) to meet you there one 
day, where Luther and Zuinglius are well agreed. If 
I did think that would contribute any thing to the 
honest and truly charitable design of this letter, I 
should freely and at large tell you my name: and do 
however tell you, I am, ; 
A. sincere honourer of your lordship, 
And your very faithful, humble servant.’ 


What effects this letter might have I know-not, but 
I must confess I think it to have been very strong and 
moving, and likely to make impression. 

In 1685, the dissenters were run.down universally, 
and hardly any one durst speak or write in their favour; 
and the prospects people had with respect to the public, 
grew every day more and more gloomy. Mr. Howe 
therefore having an invitation given him by the Lord 
Wharton to travel with him abroad, into foreign parts, 
accepted it readily. He had so little time given him 
to prepare for his voyage, which he entered upon in the 
month of August this year, that he had not an oppor- 
tunity of taking leave of his friends, but sent a letter 
to them from the other side the water, which was thus 
diretted, 


“To such in and about London, among whom I have 
laboured in the work of the Gospel.’ Tt here follows. 


‘My most dearly beloved in our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, grace, mercy, und peace be through 
him multiplied wnto you. 

‘Tuat Iam at this time at this distance from you, is, I . 

am persuaded, (upon the experience I have had of your 

great love and value of my poor labours,) not pleasant 
to you, and I do assure you it is grievous to me, though 


when his majesty came to the throne, to pass this among other bills, this was 
taken from the table, and never heard of after. Which no man durst have done, 

thout the liing’s command, or at least his privity and connivance at it. The 
loss of this bill was complained of in the next parliament at Oxford, but with- 
out satisfaction or redress, 
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I murmur not at the wise and holy Providence that 


- hath ordered things thus, in reference to you and me: 


. 
: 


- hope, as_it may prove through his help and blessing, | 


but it added to my trouble, that I could not so much as 
pid farewell to persons to whom I had so great endear- 
ments, the solemnity whereof you know our circum- 
stances would not admit. Nor could I have opportu- 
nity to communicate to you the grounds of my taking 
this long journey, being under promise while the mat- 
ter was under consideration, not to speak of it to any 
one that was not concerned immediately about it: 
neither could I think that imprudent in itself, where 
acquaintance was so numerous; silence towards dearest 
friends in such cases usually being designed for an 
apology to all others. And after the resolution was 
taken, my motion depending on another, I had not 
time for that, or any such purposes. And should I yet 
communicate them, as they lie particularly in my own 
thoughts, it would lose time that I may more profitably 


“employ, for both you and myself, while I do it not. 


You will, I may be confident, be more prudent and 


equal, than to judge of what you do not know: but so| 


much I shall in the general say, that the providence of 
God gave me the prospect of a present quiet abode, 
with some opportunity of being serviceable; (and. I 


unto you, if I have life and health to finish what I 
have been much pressed by some of yourselves to goon 
with;) which opportunity I could not hope to have 
nearer you, at least without being unreasonably bur- 
densome to some, while I was designing service as 
much as in me lay to all. It much satisfies me that I 


_ have a record above, I am not designing for myself; 


that he who knoweth all things, knows I love not this 
present world, and I covet not an abode in it, (nor have 
I when it was most friendly to me,) upon any other ac- 
count, than upon doing some service to him, and the 
souls of men. It therefore has been my settled habi- 
tual sense and sentiment a long time, to value and de- 
sire (with submission to sovereign good pleasure) peace 


and quiet, with some tolerable health, more than life. 


Nor have I found any thing more destructive to my 
health, than confinement to a room a few days in the 
city air, which was much better and more healthful to 
me formerly, than since the anger and jealousies of 
such as I never had a disposition to offend, have of 
later times occasioned persons of my circumstances very 
seldom to walk the streets. 

‘But my hope is, God will in his good time incline 
the hearts of rulers more to favour such as cannot be 
satisfied with the public constitutions in the matters of 
God’s worship, and that are innocent and peaceable in 
the land; and that my absence from you will be for no 
long time, it being my design, with dependence upon 
his gracious providence and pleasure, in whose hands 
our times are, if I hear of any door open for service 


with you, to spend the health and strength which God | 


shall vouchsafe me, (and which I find through his 
mercy much improved since I left you,) in his work 
with and among you. Im the mean time, I believe it 


will not be unacceptable to you, that I offer you some | 
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of my thoughts and counsels, for your present help, 
such as are not new to me, nor as you will find to your- 
selves, who. are my witnesses, that I have often incul- 
cated such things to you; but they may be useful to 
stir you up, by putting you in remembrance. 

‘I. I beseech you, more earnestly endeavour to re- 
duce the things you know (and have been by many 
hands instructed in out of the Gospel of our Lord) to 
practice. Nothing can be more absurd than to content 
ourselves. with only a notional knowledge of practicai 
matters. We should think so in other cases. As if 
any man should satisfy himself to know the use of 
food, but famish himself by never eating any, when he 
hath it at hand: or that he understands the virtues of 
this or that cordial; but languishes away to death in the 
neglect of using it, when it might cheer his spirits, and 
save his life. And the neglect of applying the great 
things of the Gospel to the proper uses and purposes of 
the Christian life, is not more foolish, (only as the con- 
cernments they serve for are more important,) but much 
more sinful and provoking toGod. For we are to con- 
sider whence the revelation comes. They are things 
which the mouth of the Lord hath spoken; uttered by 
the breath of the eternal God, as all Scriptures are said 
to be. God breathed, as that expression may be liter- 
ally rendered, 2 Tim, iii. 16. And how high a con- 
tempt and provocation is it of the great God, so totally 
to pervert and disappoint the whole design of that re- 
velation he hath made to us, to know the great things 
contained therein, only for knowing sake, which he 
hath made known that we might live by them. And 
oh what holy and pleasant lives should we lead in this 
world, if the temper and complexion of our souls did 
answer and correspond to the things we know. The 
design of preaching has been greatly mistaken, when 
it has been thought, it must still acquaint them who 
live (and especially who have long lived) under it, 
with some new thing. Its much greater and more im- 
portant design is the impressing of known things (but. 
too little considered) upon the hearts of hearers, that 
they may be delivered up into the:mould and form of 
the doctrine taught them, as Rom. vi. 12.: and may so 
learn Christ as more and more to be renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, and put off the old man and put 
on the new, Eph. iv. 20. The digesting our food is 
what God now eminently calls for. 

‘II. More particularly labour to have your apprehen- 
sions of the future state of the unseen world, and eter- 
nal things, made more lively and efficacious daily, and 
that your faith of them may be such as may truly ad- 
mit to be called the very substance and evidence of 
those things. Shall that glorious everlasting state of 
things be always as a dark shadow with us, or as the 
images we have of things in a dream, ineffectual and ; 
vanishing, only because we have not seen with our 
eyes, where God himself hath by his express word 
made the representations of them to us, who never de- 
ceived us, as our own eyes and treacherous senses have 
done? Why do we not live as just now entering into 
the eternal state, and as if we now beheld the glorious 
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appearing of the great God our Saviour, when we are 
as much assured of them as if we beheld them? Why 
do we not oftener view the representation of the heavens 
vanishing, the elements melting, the earth flaming, the 
angels every where dispersed to gather the elect, and 
them ascending, caught up to meet the Redeemer in 
the air, ever to be with the Lord? What a trifle will 
- the world be to us then! 
‘TI. Let the’ doctrine of the Redeemer be more 
studied, and of his mighty undertaking, with the im- 
mediate design of it, not merely to satisfy for sin by 
the sacrifice he once for all made of himself, and so to 
procure our pardon and justification, without effecting 
any thing upon us, but to redeem us from all iniquity, 
to purify us to himself, &c. and to form us after his 
own holy likeness, and for such purposes to give his 
Holy ‘Spirit to us. Consider that our Redeemer: is 
mighty, who hath such kind designs upon:us; and that 
as they shall not therefore finally fail of accomplish- 
ment, so will they be carried on without interruption, 
-and with discernible success, if we fail not as to what 
part in subordination to him belongs to us. How 
cheerfully should the redeemed of the Lord go on in 
their course, under stich conduct! 
‘TV. Endeavour your faith may be stronger, more 
efficacious and practical, concerning the ‘doctrine of 
Providence, and that the workings- and events of it lie 
all under the management and in the hand of the Re- 
deemer, who is head over all things to the church: that 
therefore how grievous and bitter soever be his people’s 
lot and portion at any time; there cannot but be kind- 
ness at the bottom; and that not only designing the 
best. end, but taking the fittest way to it. For-can love 
itself be unkind, so as not to design well! or wisdom 
itself err so, as to take an improper course in order 
thereto! Hereupon let not: your spirits be ‘imbittered 
by the present dispensation of Providence you are 
under, whereby you are in so great a part deprived of 
the helps and means of your spiritual advantage, which 
you like and relish most. And to this purpose consider, ° 
‘1. Our wise and merciful Lord (though perhaps 
such means might be in some measure useful to us) 
doth for the present judge, that his. rebuking our undue 
use of them will be more useful; either overvaluing or 
undervaluing his instruments, tuning his ordinances 
into mere formalities, preferring the means of grace 
(as they are fitly called) before the end, grace itself. | 
‘2, Consider whether there be,no disposition of Spi- 
rit; to treat others as you are treated. The inward 
temper of our minds and spirits.is so much the more’ 
narrowly to be inspected, by how much the less there 
is opportunity to discover it by outward acts. As to, 
such as differ from us about the forms and ceremonies 
that are now required in the worship of God, would! 
_j we not be glad if they were as much restrained from| 
‘using them in their worship, as we from worshipping 
without them? And do not. we think that that would 
as much grieve them, as our restraint doth us? And 
why should we suppose that their way should not as, 
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much suit their spirits, and be as grateful to them, as 
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ours ‘to us? But we are in the right way, some. will 
say, and they in the wrong: and why cannot any map 
say the same thing with as much confidence as we? 
Or do we think there is no difference to be put between 
controversies about matter of circumstance, and about 
the essentials of Christianity? Undoubtedly till those 
that affect the name of the reformed, and count it more 
their glory to be called protestants than to be good 
Christians, have learnt to mingle more justice with 
their religion, and how better to. apply that great ad- 
vice of our Lord’s, Whatscever you would that men 
should do to you; do that to them, &c. and till they 
become studious of excelling other men, in substantial 


‘goodness, abstractedness from the world, meekness 


humility, sobriety, self-denial, and-charity, and to lay 
a greater stress hereon, than on being.of one or other 


denomination, God’s controversy will not cease. 


‘I reckon it much to be considered, and I pray you 
consider it deeply, that after that great precept, Eph. 
iv. 30. Grieve -not the Holy Spirit of God, it imme- 
diately. follows, ver. 31. Let all bitterness, and anger, 
and wrath, and clamour, and evil speaking be put away 
from. you, with all malice: plainly implying that the 
Spirit of God, that Spirit of all love, goodness, sweet- 
ness, and.,benignity, is.grieved by nothing more than 
by.our bitterness, wrathfulness, &e. And. it appears 
that the -discernible restraint and departure of that 
blessed Spirit from the Church of Christ in so great a 
measure, for many foregoing generations, in comparison 
of the plentiful effusion of it in the first age, hath en- 
sued .upon the growth of that wrathful contentious 
Spirit which ‘showed itself early in the Gnostiek, but 
much more in the after-Arian persecution, which was 
not in some places less bloody than the pagan, persecu- 
tion had been before. Oh the gentleness, kindness, 
tenderness, and compassionateness of the evangelical 
truly Christian, spirit, as ‘it most eminently appeared 
in our Lord Jesus Christ himself! And we are told, if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none ot 
his, Rom. viii. 9. And how easy and pleasant is it to 
one’s own self, to be void of all wrathfulness, and vin- 
dictive designs or inclinations towards any other man! 
For my own part, I should not. have that peace and 


-eonsolation in a suffering condition, (as my being so 


many years under restraint from that pleasant work of 
pleading with sinners that they might be saved, is the 
greatest suffering I was liable to in this world,) as 
through the goodness of God I have found, and do find, 
in ‘being conscious to.myself of no other than kind and 
benign thoughts towards them I have suffered by, and 
that my heart tells me I desire not the least hurt to 
them that would, do: me the greatest; and that I feel 
within. myself an unfeigned love and high estimation 
of divers, accounting them pious worthy~persons, and 
hoping ta meet them in the all-reconciling world, that 
are yet (through some mistake) too harsh towards us 
who dissent from them: and in things of this nature I 
pray that.you and I may abound more and more. 

But again, as I would not. have your spirits imbittered, 
so I would not have your, spirits. discouraged, or. sunk 
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in dejéection.. The Lord ‘will not cast off his people, 
because it hath pleased+ltim to make them his people, 
1 Sam. xii. 22. I do not mean those of this or that 
party, but who fear God and work righteousness, be 
they of what party soever. As I often think of that 
saying of an ancient, (Clem. Alex.) that he counted not 
that philosophy, which was peculiar to this or that sect, 
but whatsoever of truth was to be found in any of 
them; so I say of Christianity, ’tis not that which is 
appropriate to this or that party, but whatsoever of 
sincere religion shall be found common to them all. 
Such will value and love his favour and presence, and 
Shall have it; and he will yet have such a people in 
the world, and, I doubt not, more numerous than ever. 
‘And as the bitterness of Christians one towards another 
chased away his Spirit, his Spirit shall vanquish and 
drive away all that bitterness, and consume our other 
dross. And as the apostacy long ago foretold, and of 
so long continuance in the Christian chureh, hath been 
begun and continued by constant war agaist the 
Spirit of Christ; the restitution and recovery of the 
church, and the reduction of Christianity to its ancient 
self, and primitive state, will be by the victory of the 
Spirit of Christ over that so contrary spirit. Then 
shall all the enmity, pride, wrathfulness, and cruelty, 
which have rent the church of Christ and made it so 
little itself, be melted down; and with all their great 
impurities besides, earthliness, carnality, love of this 
present world, and prevalence of sensual lusts, be 
purged more generally away, and his repairing work 
be done in a way grievous to no one, whereby those 
that are most absolutely conquered will be most highly 
pleased: not by might or by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

‘In the mean time let us draw nigh to God; and he 
will draw nigh tous. Let us more study the exercising 
ourselves to godliness, and take heed of turning the 
religion of our closets into spiritless uncomfortable 
formalities. Their hearts shall live that seek God. 

.. ‘To.that blessed, and faithful, and covenant-keeping 
-God I commit you; and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up further, and give you an 
‘inheritance among them that are sanctified. 

‘And as I hope I shall without ceasing remember 
you in mine, so I hope you will remember too in your 
prayers, 

i Your sincerely affectionate, 

_ Though too unprofitable, 
» Servant in Christ, 
vial Oiiey pee oe ; ~ JOHN HOWE.’ 


' In the course of his travels with this noble lord, 
Mr. Howe had the satisfaction of seeing divers noted 
places, and conversing freely, not only with a number 
of learned papists, but several protestant divines, both 
Lutherans and Calvinists, and making a variety of 
remarks for his own use: and in the mean time, he was 
often not a little affected with the melancholy tidings, 
of the swift advances they were making in England 
towards popery and slavery, which he- most heartily 
oe 
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lamented, as well as the hardships and severities which 
his nonconforming brethren met with in particular. 
And not having any encouragement from the posture 
of affairs to return home, he at length, in the year 1686, 
settled in the pleasant city of Utrecht, which is the 
capital of one of. the seven United Provinces. He 
took a house, and resided there for some time, and had 
the Earl of Sutherland and his countess, and some 
English gentlemen, together with his two nephews, 
Mr. George and Mr. John Hughes, boarding with him, 
He took his turn of: preaching at the English church 
in that city, with Mr. Matthew Mead, Mr. Woodcock, 
and Mr. Cross, who were there at the same time. They 
kept frequent days of solemn prayer together, on the 
account of the threatening state of affairs in their own 
country: and Mr. Howe generally preached on the 
Lord’s-days in the evening in his own family. And 
there being several English students then at that 
university, in order:to their being fitted for future use- 
fulness, Mr. Howe was pleased to favour some of them 
with hearing their orations and disputations in private, 
and giving them his particular instructions and advice 
as they, were prosecuting their studies, which some have 
owned to have been of no small advantage to them: 
There were also several other worthy persons of the 
English nation at that time there, and in other parts of 
the United Provinces, that they might shelter them- 
selves from prosecutions in their own country; such as 
Sir John Thompson, (afterwards Lord Haversham,) Sit 
John Guise, Sir Patience Ward, and Mr. “Papillon ; and 
there: was a good harmony and: correspondence among 
them; and Mr..Howe received much respect from 
thi, as well as from the professors;in that academy. 
Among others’ by whom’ he was visited while he 
continued. at Utrecht, one was Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
afterward ‘Bishop of Saruny, who also preached in ‘the 
English church’ ‘there, and’ very frankly declared for 
occasional communion with‘ those-of different senti- 
ments. He and Mr. Howe ‘had ‘a. great deal of free 
conversation, upon a variety Of ‘subjects: and once 
discoursing of nonconformity, the Doctor told him, he 
was apprehensive that it could not subsist long; but 
that when Mr. Baxter,:and Dr. Bates, and he, and a 
few more, were once laid in their graves, it would sink, 
and die, and come to ‘nothing. Mr. Howe replied, that 
that must be left to God; though he at the same time 
intimated’ that he had different apprehensions; ‘and: did 
not reckon it to depend: upon persons, but upon prin- 
ciple, which when taken up upon grounds’ approved 
upon search, could not be laid aside by men of con- 
science. The best way, he’ said; to put an end to non- 
conformity, would be by giving due ‘liberty under the 
national settlement, and ‘laying’ asidé needless clogs 
that wotld give occasion’ to endless debates. Were’ 
this once done, there would be ‘no réom’ fora conscien- 
tious nonconformity: ‘but that without it, they could 
expect no other ‘than that as some passed off the’ stage. 


‘others would rise up and fill their places, who would 


act upon the same principles as they had done before 


them; though--heshoped with:a due moderation and’ 


a 
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temper towards those of different sentiments. And the 
event has showed, that he was herein in the right. 
Several years after this, I myself having occasion to 
wait upon Dr. Burnet, after he had been some time 
Bishop of Sarum, at his palace in that city, where I 
was treated with great frankness and civility, his lord- 
ship signified how well he was pleased with the temper 
discovered by the rising generation of ministers among 
the dissenters; though at the same time he intimated, 
that it was the common apprehension of the great men 
of their church, that nonconformity would have 
been ves wnius @tatis only, and not have been con- 
tinued to another generation, but have drawn to an 
eud, when they that were ejected out of the public 
churches were once laid in their graves. Upon this 
occasion, I declared to his lordship, that which, having 
so fair an opportunity, I shall not now be shy of sig- 
nifying more publicly; viz. that after the closest search 
into this matter of which I have been capable, I can- 
not perceive that while and as long as the spirit of im- 
position continues, any other can reasonably be ex- 
pected, than that there will be some who will think 
themselves obliged to stand up for a generous liberty, 
the doing of which may be very consistent with all 
that charity and brotherly love that is required, either 
by reason or Scripture. And this liberty has, since the 
death of the greatest part of the ejected ministers, 


(though with the full approbation of such of them as | 


were then living, and of Mr. Howe in particular,) been 
defended by some among the dissenters, upon a bottom 
so truly large and noble, that the sagacious Mr. Locke 
himself, whom I believe most people will own to have 
been a pretty good judge, has more than once (as I 
have been credibly informed) freely owned, that as 
long as they kept to that bottom, they need not ques- 
tion being able to stand their ground. And the num- 
ber of their friends and abettors so increased, partly on 
the account of the largeness of the foundations they 
went upon, and partly also upon their steady zeal for 
the government after the revolution, while the estab- 
lished church was miserably divided, about the oaths, 
and a great many other things that were very distaste- 
ful to men of sense and thought; that in all probabi- 
lity their interest must before this time have had a con- 
siderable accession of strength, had it not been for 
their unaccountable heats in the reign of King William, 
and also in the reign of his present majesty King 
George; by which they have been sadly exposed and 
weakened. But of all persons, those that are zealous 
for the established church, have little reason upon this | 


account to insult them, because of the shameful differ- | 


ences they have had amongst themselves, which in a 
great measure continue to this day. We may here say. 
very safely, Iliacos intra muros peccatur et, extra. 

While Mr, Howe continued in Holland, the late 
King William, (of glorious and immortal memory,) who 
was at that time Prince of Orange, did him the honour 
to admit him several] times into his presence, and dis- 


n Themiserable confusion the high-church rat were in after the revolution, 
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coursed with him with great freedom; and he ever 
after retained a particular respect for him. I well re- 
member also, that he himself once informed me of 
some very private conversation he had with that prince, 
upon his sending for him, not long before his death. 
Among other things, the king then asked him a great 
many questions, about his old master Oliver, as he 
called him, and seemed not a little pleased with the 
answers that were returned to some of his questions. 

In 1687, King James published his declaration for 
liberty of conscience, upon which the dissenters were 
freed from their fetters and shackles, and were allowed, 
the freedom of worshipping God in public, in their own 
way, without any molestation. Mr. Howe’s flock in 
‘London earnestly pressed for his return to them ac- 
‘cording to his promise, and he readily complied. 
But before he left Holland, he thought it proper to 
wait on the Prince of Orange, who in his usual way 
received him very graciously. He signified to his- 
royal highness, that he .was returning for England, at 
the earnest solicitation of his friends there, who were. 
impatient of his absence, now that he was in a capacity 
of public service among them. The prince wished him 
a good voyage, and advised him, though he and his 
brethren made use of the liberty granted by King 
James, yet to be very cautious in addressing; and not 
to be prevailed with upon any terms, to fall in with the 
measures of the court, as to taking off the penal laws. 
and test, which was the thing intended, but which 
would have fatal consequences; and to use his utmost 
influence in order to the restraining others: which he 
readily promised; and he was as good as his word® 

Upon his return into his own country, which was in 
May this year, he was gladly received by his ld 
friends and brethren, and with joy (though not without 
an aching heart, considering the apparent danger of the 
public) returned to the free exercise of his ministry: 
He was thankful for a little breathing time afforded, 
and endeavoured to improve it to the best purposes, and 
to preserve himself and others from the snares that 
were laid for them. ; 

The author of the life of a celebrated nonjuror, casts 
some most invidious reflections upon the body of the 
dissenters, and their conduct in this reign. He in- 
sinuates, that when that inconsistent people had long 
cried out against the members of the church of Eng- 
land as inclinable to popery, they themselves were the 


first to join hands with this popery, against the church 
of England, and to favour. the designs thereof, which 


they had but just before so loudly exclaimed against. 
' And it must be owned, that they would have been an 
‘inconsistent people indeed, had.the body of: them acted 
‘in that manner: but the best of it is, that this isa sug. 
gestion that is as void of truth as it is of: charity. If 
some among the dissenters did charge those of the 
church of England with favouring popery in King 
Charles’s reign, it was. because of their appearing so 
zealous for his brother, who was well known to be a 
admirably illustrated, by the aceount given in the Life of Mr. John Kettlewell, 


Part IIL. 
‘9 Life of Mr. Kettlewell, in 8vo. p. 141. 
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papist, and from whom no other could be expected than 
that he would, if he canfe“to the crown, do his utmost 
to bring in popery, in opposition to all the laws and 
securities against it; and they evidently hazarded 
the loss of our liberty and religion too, by making 
the dangerous experiment: and they would boldly 
venture upon this, though they were freely warned 
beforehand what the consequence would be. But as 
for joining hands with this popery, none were more 
free from that than the dissenters. Bishop: Burnet 
owns, that how much soéver a few weak persons might 
be intoxicated by the caresses of the court, and elevated 
by an appearance of favour shown them, yet the ‘wiser 
men among them saw through all this, and perceived 
the design of the papists was now to set on the dissent- 
ers against the'church, as much as they had formerly 
set the church against them: and therefore, though 
_ they returned to their conventicles, (as he is pleased 
Yo call them, though not a jot the better thought of 
upon that account by his warmer brethren,) yet they 
had a just jealousy of the ill designs that lay hid un- 
der all this sudden and unexpected show of grace and 
kindness.’? ; 

In confirmation of this, I can upon good grounds 
assure the reader, that whereas there were about this 
time great endeavours used to draw in the dissenting 
ministers to approve the measures of the court, and fre- 
quent meetings among them to consider of their own 
behaviour, at which times Mr. Howe was seldom absent, 
he always declared against approving the dispensing 
power, or any thing that could give the papists any 
assistance in the carrying on their designs; and he 
therein had the full concurrence of the generality of 

_his brethren. I have had a particular account of one 
meeting at Mr. Howe’s own house, in order to consider 
of the advisableness of drawing up a writing to sig- 
nify their coneurrence with the king, as to the ends of 
his ‘declaration; at which time there were two persons 
present that came from court, and intimated that his 
majesty ‘waited in his closet, and would not stir from 
thence tiil an aecount was brought him of their pro- 
ceedings. I have heard that one in the company did 
intimate‘ that he thought it but reasonable they should 
comply! with his majesty’s desire. To which another 
immediately replied, that he was fully convinced that 
the sufferings they had met with, had been all along on 
the account of their fitm adherence to the civil interest 
of the nation, in opposition fo tory schemes, rather than 
‘on the account of their religious principles: and there- 


fore if the king expected they should join in approving |' 


such a conduct as would give the papists their liberty, 
and establish a‘ dispensing power, he had rather he 


should take’ their liberty again. Mr. Howe, in sum-|' 
ming up the ‘matter, ‘signified they were generally of | m 


that brother’s sentiments, aid could by no means en- 
courage the dispensing power; and it was left to ‘those 
who-came!dowt' td them’ from court, to ‘report that as 
their eommon ‘elise’ to those’ that ‘sent them.’ Several 
aoa ote ate 
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of their ministers were, it must be confessed, afterwards 
privately closeted by King James; and I won't say 
but some few of them, who had personal and particular 
favours shown them, might be drawn too far into the 
snare, and use their interest in order to the taking off 
all penal laws and tests: but they were but very few, 
and as soon as it was known, their interest and sig- 
nificance was lessened; the far greater number stood 
it out; and Mr. Howe particularly, when the king dis- 
coursed with him alone, told his majesty that he was a 
minister of the Gospel, and it was his province to 
preach, and endeavour to do good to the souls of men; 
but that as for meddling with state affairs, he was as 
little inclined as he was called to it, and begged to be 
excused. 

The same author also observes, ‘that upon King 
James’s famous declaration to all his loving subjects for 
liberty, there followed a vast crowd of congratulatory ad- 
dresses and acknowledgments, from all sorts of dissenters, 
complimenting the king in the highest manner, and 
protesting what mighty returns of loyalty they would 
make his majesty, for such his favour and indulgence 
to them.’4 And he adds, ‘only the members of the 
church of England generally were hereat very un- 
easy.’ But Bishop Burnet, whol am apt to think will 
be most likely to be regarded in the case, gives a quite 
different representation of the matter. He, speaking 
of the dissenters, says, ‘It was visible to all men, that 
the courting them at this time was not from any kind- 
ness, or good opinion that the king had of them. . They 
needed. not to be told, that all the favour expected from 
popery was once to bring it in, under the colour of a 
general toleration, till it should be strong enough to 
set on a general persecution: and therefore, as they 
could not engage themselves to support such an ar- 
bitrary prerogative as was now made use of, so neither 
could they go into any engagements for popery. They 
did believe that the indignation against the ehurch 
party, and the kindness to them, were things too unna- 
tural to last long. So the’ more considerable among 
them resolved not to stand at too great a distance from 
the court, nor to provoke the king so far, as to give 
‘him cause to think they were irreconcilable to him, — 
lest they should provoke him to make up matters on 
any terms with the chureh party. On the other hand, 
they resolved not to provoke the church party, or by 
any ill behaviour of theirs drive them into a reconcilia- 
tion with the’court.’s =i 

‘As. to the addresses of the Biss ited upon this occa- 
‘sion, though some of them ran high, yet the church 
party had set them the pattern, and therefore it was 
the less'decent in them to make complaints of them. 
'Those” of the establishment had in’ a most luxuriant 
anner thanked King Charles for dissolving one of the 
best of parliaments, and as the Earl of Warrington de- 
clared in‘ his speech, were mighty ‘forward in the sur- 
render of ¢harters; and in their fulsome addresses and 
abhorrences; made no'other claim to their liberties and 
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civil rights, than as concessions from the crown: telling | with such a question as this, which he little expected, 


the king, every one of his commands was stamped 
with God’s authority,’ &c. And the university of Ox- 
ford in particular, had in one of their public addresses 


3 a 
promised King James, that ‘they would obey him with-; 


out limitations or restrictions:’* which was not to be 
equalled by any thing that came even from the most 
incautious or the most transported dissenters. And if 
they did not now preach so much against popery as 
the churchmen, they may the more easily be excused, 
because their people did not so much need it. They 
had little reason to fear that any of their persuasion 
would be perverted, for that the adhering to their dis- 
tinguishing principle of the sufficiency of Scripture, 
would not fail of securing them; while .many of the 
bishops and doctors of the church of England, had in- 
stilled into their followers such odd notions, about the 
power of the church in matters of faith, the apostolical 
succession and power of bishops, their right to judge of 
fitness and decency in the worship of God, to which 
all others must submit, and the binding force of old 
canons and councils, that it highly concerned them 
to do all that they were able to deliver them from the 
consequences which they might easily foresee the Ro- 
manists would put them upon drawing from such. prin- 
ciples. And the truth of it is, though I han’t the 
least word to say, to the lessening that glorious de- 
fence of the protestant cause that was at this time made 
by the writings of the divines of the church party, yet 
the dissenters may be very well allowed to have taken 
no small pleasure, in seeing those gentlemen baffle 
the papists, upon such principles as they might easily 
discern would help to set the authors themselves more’ 
upright than some of them had been before: and in 
such a case to have offered to take the work out of 
their hands, had been over-officious, and an indecent 
intermeddling. 

However, the king went on with his design, and 
nothing would satisfy him, but his declaration for 
liberty must be read in all the churches. The bishops 
meeting together for consultation, were convinced that 
their concurring in this step, and sending the declara- 
tion to all their clergy, and requiring their reading it 
publicly to the people, would be an owning the dis- 
pensing power: and therefore they drew up a petition 
to his. majesty, in which they desired to be excused. 
This petition was called a libel, and they were sent to 
the Tower for presenting it. 

Mr. Howe being at this time invited to dinner by 
Dr. Sherlock, the Master of the Temple, accepted the 
invitation, and was very civilly treated; and there 
were two or three other clergymen at the table. After 
dinner, the discourse ran mostly upon the danger the 
church was at that time in, of being entirely ruined. 
The Doctor, freely, but pretty abruptly, asked Mr. 
Howe, what he thought the dissenters would do, sup- 
posing the preferments of the church should be made 
vacant, and an offer should be made of filling them up 
gut of their: number? Mr. Howe was so surprised 
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that he was at first at a loss for an answer. Where- 
upon the Doctor drew out his dark and melancholy 
scheme very distinctly, with all imaginable marks of 
concern. He told him he thought that, the bishops 
would be as certainly cast, as they were at that time 
imprisoned in the Tower: that the rest of the clergy, 
who had so generally refused reading the king’s decla- 
ration, would follow after them: that it was not a thing 
to be supposed that their places should be suffered to 
continue vacant: and that no’ way could be thought of 
for the filling them up again, but from among the dis- 
senters: and who knows, said he, but Mr. Howe may 
be offered to be Master of the Temple? And therefore 
he intimated he was very desirous to know how they 
would be inclined to behave, upon such a supposition ; 
of which he believed him to be as capable of giving 
an account as any man whatsoever. Mr. Howe told 
the Doctor, that these were things that were altogether 
uncertain: but-that if it should so happen that matters 
should fall out according to his fears, he could not pre- 
tend to answer for the conduct of the dissenters, among 
whom there were several parties, that acted upon 
different principles; and that therefore it was most 
reasonable to suppose, their conduct might be different, 
He signified to him, that he could answer for none but 
himself: and that he thought for his part, if things 
should ever come to the pass he mentioned, he should 
not baulk an opportunity of more public service, 
(which he was not aware he had done any thing ‘o 
forfeit,) provided it was offered him upon such terms as 
he had no just:reason to except against: but then he 
added, that as for the emolument thence accruing, he 
should not be for meddling with that, any otherwise 
than as a hand to convey it to the legal proprietor. 
Whereupon the Doctor rose up from his seat, and em- 
braced him, and said that he had always taken him — 
for that ingenuous honest man that he now found him 
to be, and seemed not a little transported with joy. 
Mr. Howe afterwards telling this passage to a certain 
great man in the church, to whom the Doctor was well 
known, and signifying how much he was on a sudden 
to seek for an answer to a question he so little ex- 
pected, which was bottomed upon a supposition, that 
had not so much as once entered into his thoughts be- 
fore, he immediately made him this reply: Sir, you 
say you had not once thought of the case, or so much 
as supposed any thing like it; but you must give me 
leave to tell you, if you had studied the case seven 
years together, you could not have said any thing that 
had been more to the purpose, or more to the Doctor’s 
satisfaction. 

When these fears were all blown over, and a happy 
revolution brought about in 1688, and the Prince of 
Orange was come to St. James’s Palace, the dissenting 
ministers waited on him in a body, and were -intro- 
duced by the Lords Devonshire, ‘Wharton, and Wilt- 
shire; at which time, Mr. Howe, in the name of the 
rest, made a handsome speech, signifying, : 


~ That they pibilceed their saciail sense of ass 
highness’s hazardous and: heroical expedition, which 
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the favour of Heaven! had made so ‘surprisingly Pros 


perou. ‘ 


‘That they esteemed it a common felicity; that the 


“worthy patriots of the nobility and gentry of this king- 


dom, had unanimously concurred unto his highness’s de-: 


sign, by whose most prudent advice, the administration 


of public affairs was devolved in this difficult conjunc-, 


ture, into hands which the nation and the world knew to 
be apt for the greatest undertakings, and so «suitable to 
the present exigence of our case. 


“That they promised the utmost endeavours, which in, 


their stations they were capable of affording, for promo-, 
ting the excellent and most desirable ends for which his, 
highness had declared. 

‘That they added their continual and fervent prayers 
to the Almighty, for the preservation of his highness’s 
person, and the success of his future endeavours, for the 
defence and propagation of the protestant a 
throughout the Christian world. 

“That they should all most willingly have chosen 


that for the season_of paying this duty to his highness, 


when the lord bishop and the clergy of London at- 


_tended his highness for the same purpose, (which some 


of them did, and which his lordship was pleased con- 
descendingly to make mention of to his highness,) had 
their notice of that intended application been so early, as, 
to make their more general attendance possible to them 
at that time. ; 

‘ And that therefore, though they did now appear in 


a distinct ‘company, they did it not on a distinct account, 


but on that only which was common to them and to all 
protestants. 
‘That there were some of eminent note, whom age or 


“present infirmitiest hindered from coming with them; 


cae ld 


yet they concurred in the same grateful sense of our com- 

mon deliverance.’ : 
The prince in answer, assured them, ‘that he came 

on purpose to defend the protestant religion, and that it 


was his own religion, in which he was born and bred; 


the religion of his country, and of his ancestors: and 
that he was resolved, by the grace of God, always to 
adhere to it, and to do his utmost endeavours for the de- 
fence of it, and the promoting a firm union among pro- 


testants.’ 


In this year 1688, Mr. Howe published a few prac- 
tical discourses: as,‘ A Sermon on John v. 42. directing 
what we are to do after strict Inquiry, whether or no we 
truly love God:’ and ‘Two Sermons preached at Thur- 


low in Suffolk; on those words, Rom. vi. 13. Yield your- 


selyes to God.’ F 

‘In 1689, he wrote a short letter about the case of the 
French protestants, which I shall here add, leaving: it to 
the-reader to guess (and I cannot myself do more) to 
whom it was addressed, ’T'was in these words: 

Sr, 
‘Bur that I am learning as much as I can to count 
t This referred-to Mr. Bextor oud Dr. Bates. 
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nothing strange among the occurrences of the present 
time, I should be greatly surprised to find, that divers 
French protestant ministers, fled hither for their con- 
sciences and religion, who have latitude enough to con- 
form to the rites of the church of England, do accuse 
others of their brethren, who are fled hither on the same 
account, but have not that latitude, as schismatics, only 
for practising according to the principles and usages of 
their own church, which at home were common to them 
both; and, as schismatics, judge them unworthy of any 
relief here. Their common enemy never yet passed so 
severe a judgment on any of them, that they should be 
famished. This is put into the hands of the appellants 
from this sentence, unto your more equal judgment. And 
it needs do no more than thus briefly to represent. their 
‘| case, and me, 
Most honoured Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
and most humble Servant,. 
JOHN HOWE: 


Walbrook, 
April 5, 1685. 


This year there were many and warm debates in the 
two houses of Lords and Commons, about a compre- 
hension, and an indulgence; for bills were brought in 
for both, and both were canvassed. Some were so nat- 
row-spirited and so ungenerous, as, forgetting their pro- 
mises and repeated declarations in the time of their dis- 
tress, from which they were just so wonderfully deli- 
vered, to be for still keeping the dissenters under a brand. 
Mr. Howe therefore at this time fairly represented their 
case, and strenuously argued upon it, in a single sheet of 
paper, which was printed, and is very fit to be transmitted 
to posterity. 


The case of the Protestant Dissenters represented and ar- 
gued. 


“Tey are under one common obligation with the rest 
of mankind, by the universal law of nature, to worship 
God in assemblies. 

‘Men of all sorts of relietone that have ever obtained 
in the world, Jews, Pagans, Mahometans, Christians, 
have in their practice acknowledged this obligation. Nor 
can it be understood, how such a practice should be so 
universal, otherwise than from the dictate sad. impression 
of the universal law. 

‘Whereas the religion professed in England is that of 
reformed Christianity, some things are annexed to the 
allowed public worship, which are acknowledged to be no 
parts thereof, nor in themselves necessary ; but which the 
dissenters judge to be in some part sinful. 

‘They cannot therefore, with good conscience towards 
God, attend wholly and. solely upon the public worship 
which the laws do appoint. 

‘The,same laws do strictly forbid their assembling to 
worship God otherwise. 

._ ‘Which is in effect the same thing, as if they who 


| made, or shall continue such laws, should plainly say, 


If you will not consent with us in our superadded rites 
and modes against your consciences, you shal not 
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worship God; or if “you will not accept of our additions 
to the Christian religion, you shall not be Christians: 
and manifestly tends to reduce to paganism a great part 
of a Christian nation. 

‘They have been wont therefore to meet however in 
distinct assemblies, and to worship God in a way which 
their consciences could approve; and have many years 
continued so to do, otherwise than as they have been hin- 
der ed by violence. 

‘Tt is therefore upon the whole fit to inquire, 

“Qu. 1. Whether they are to be blamed for their hold- 
ing distinct meetings for the worship of God? 

- ‘For answer to this, it cannot be expected that all the 
controversies should be here determined, which have 
been agitated about the lawfulness of each of those 
things which have been added to the Christian religion 


and worship, by the present constitution of the church of 


England. 

‘But supposing they were none of them simply un- 
lawful, while yet the misinformed minds of the dissen- 
ters could not judge them lawful, though they have made 
it much their business to inquire and search; being 
urged also by severe sufferings, which through a long 
tract of time they have undergone, not to refuse any 
means that might tend to their satisfaction; they could 
have nothing else left them to do, than to meet and wor- 
ship distinctly as they have. g 

‘For they could not but esteem the obligation of the 
universal, natural, divine law, by which they were bound 
solemnly to worship God, less questionable than that of a 
law, which was only positive, topical,-and human, re- 
quiring such and such additaments to their worship, and 
prohibiting their worship without them. 

‘The church of England, (as that part affects to be 


ealled,) distinguished from the rest by those additionals’ 


to Christian religion, (pretended to be indifferent, and 
so confessed unnecessary,) hath not only sought to en- 
gross to itself the ordinances of divine worship, but all 
civil power. So that the privileges that belong either to 
Christian or human society are enclosed, and made pe- 
culiar to such as are distinguished by things that in them- 
selves can signify nothing to the making of persons either 
better Christians, or better men. 

“Qu. 2. Whether the laws enjoining such additions 
to our religion, as the exclusive terms of Christian 
worship and communion, ought to have been made, 
when it is acknowledged on all hands, the things to be 
added were before not necessary; and when it is known 
a great number judge them sinful, and must thereby 
be restrained from worshipping the true and living 
God ? 
© Ans, The question to any of common sense, answers 
itself. For it is not put concerning such as dissent 
from any part of the substance of worship which God 
hath commanded, but concerning such additions as he 
never commanded. And there are sufficient tests to 
distinguish such dissenters from those that deny any 
substantial part of religion, or assert any thing con- 


“— ee 
‘u Vindication of some Protestant Principles, &c. p. 52. 
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trary thereto. Wherefore to forbid such to worship 


that God that made them, because they can’t receive 


your devised additions, is to exclude that which is ne- 


cessary, for the mere want of that which is unneces- 


sary. 

Ana where is that man that will adventure to stand 
forth, and avow the hindering of such persons from pay- 
ing their homage to the God that made them, if we thus 
expostulate the matter on God’s behalf and their own ? 
Will you cut off from God his right in the creatures he 
hath made? ‘Will you cut off from them the means of 
their salvation upon these terms? What reply can the 
matter admit? 

“Tis commonly alleged that great deference is to be 
paid to the laws, and that we ought to have forborne our 
assemblies, till the public authority recalled the laws 
against them: and we will say the same thing, when it 
is well proved, that they who made such laws, made the 


| world too. e . 


‘And by whose authority were such laws made? Is 
there any that is not from God? and hath God given 
any man authority to make laws against himself, and 
to deprive him of his just rights from his own crea- 
tures ? 

‘Nor if the matter be well searched into, could there 
be so much as a pretence of authority derived for such 
purposes from the people, whom every one now ac- 
knowledges the first receptacle of derived governing 
power. God can, ’tis true, lay indisputable obligations 
by his known laws, upon every conscience of man 
about religion, or any thing else. And such as repre- 
sent any people, can, according to the constitution of 
the government, make laws for them, about the things 
they intrust them with: but if the people of England 
be asked man by man, will they say they did intrust 
to their representatives, their religion, and their con- 


sciences, to do with them what they please? When it 


is your own turn to be represented by others, is this 
part of the trust you commit? What Dr. Sherlock» 
worthily says concerning a bishop, he might (and par- 
ticularly after, doth) say concerning every other man, 
He can be no more represented in a council, than at the 
day of judgment: every man’s soul and conscience must 
be in his own keeping ; and can be represented by no 
man. 

‘Tt ought to be considered that Christianity, wherein it 
superadds to the law of nature, is all matter of revela- 
tion, And ’tis well known that even among pagans, in 
the settling rites and institutes of religion,~ revelation 
was pretended at least, upon an implied principle, that 
in such matters human power could not oblige the peo- 
ple’s consciences. 

“We must be excused therefore, if we have in our 
practice expressed less reverence for laws made by no 
authority received either from God or man. 

‘We are therefore injuriously reflected on, when it 
is imputed to us, that we have by the use of our liberty 
acknowledged an illegal dispensing power. We have 


w As by Numa from his Egeria. And their priests, to who! i 
of such matters was left, were generally believed ‘obs toe {ouniice 
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done no other thing herein, than we did when no dispen- 
sation was given or pretended, ‘in conscience of duty to 
him that gave us our breath: nor did therefore practise 
otherwise, because we thought those laws dispensed with, 
but because we thought them not laws. "Whereupon little 
need remains of inquiring further. 

‘Qu. 3. Whether such laws should be continued 2 
Against which, besides what may be collected from 
that which hath been said, it is to be considered, that 
what is most principally grievous to us, was enacted by 
that pafliament, that, as we have too much reason to 
believe, suffered itself to be dealt with to enslave the 
nation, in other respects as well as this; and which (to 
his immortal honour) the noble Earl of Danby procured 
to be dissolved, as the first step towards our national deli- 
verance. 

‘ And let the tenour be considered of that horrid law, 
by which our Magna Charta was torn in pieces; the 
worst and most infamous of mankind, at our own ex- 
pense, hired to accuse us; multitudes of perjuries com- 
mitted, convietions made without a jury, and without 
any hearing of the persons accused; penalties inflict- 
ed, goods rifled, estates seized and embezzled, houses 
broken up, families disturbed, often at unseasonable 
hours of the night, without any cause, or shadow of a 
cause, if only a malicious villain would pretend to sus- 
pect aatizeting there! No law in any other case like 
this! As if to worship God without those additions, 
which were confessed unnecessary, were a greater 
crime than theft, felony, murder, or treason! Is it for 
our reputation to posterity, that the memory of sucha 
law should be continued ? 

‘ And are we not yet awakened, and our eyes opened 
enough to ba that the making and execution of the laws, 
by which we have suffered so deeply for many by-past 
years, was only, that protestants might destroy protestants, 


and the easier work be made for the introduction of po- | 


pery, that was to destroy the residue ? 

‘Nor can any malice deny, or ignorance of observing 
Englishmen overlook, this plain matier of fact. After 
the dissolution of that before-mentioned ‘parliament, 
dissenters were much caressed, and endeavoured to be 
drawn into a subserviency to the court designs, espe- 
cially in the election of after-parliaments. Notwith- 
standing which, they every where so entirely and 
unanimously fell in with the sober part of the nation, 
in the choice of such persons for the three parliaments 
that next succeeded, (two held at Westminster, and that 


at Oxford,) as it was known would, and who did, most, 


generously assert the liberties of the nation, and the 
protestant religion. Which alone (and not our mere dis- 
sent from the church of England in matters of religion, 
wherein Charles II. was sufficiently known to be a 
prince of great imdifferency) drew upon us, soon after 
the dissolution of the last of those parliaments, that 
dreadful storm of persecution, that destroyed not a small 
number of ae in gaols, and ruined multitudes of fa- 
milies. 

- ‘Let English freemen remember, what they cannot 
but Imow, that- it was for our firm adherente to the 
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civil interests of the nation, (not for our different modes 
of religion from the legal way, though the laws gave 
that advantage against us, which they did not against 
others,) that we endured the calamities of so many 
years. ; 

‘When by the late king some relaxation was given us, 
what arts and insinuations have been used with us, to 
draw us into a concurrence to designs tending to the pre- 
judice of the nation! And with how little effect upon 
the generality of us, it must be great ignorance not to 
know, and great injustice to deny. 

‘But he that knoweth all things, knoweth that though, 
in such circumstances, there was no opportunity for our 
receiving public and authorized promises, when we 
were all under the eye of watchful jealousy ; yet as great 
assurances as were possible, were given us by some that 
we hope will now remember it, of a future established 
security from our former pressures. We were told over 
and over, when the excellent Heer Fagel’s letter came 
to be privately communicated from hand to hand, how 
easily better things would be had for us, than that encou- 
raged papists to expect, if ever that happy change should 
be brought about, which none have now beheld with 
greater joy than we. 

‘We are loth to injure those who have made us hope 
for better, by admitting a suspicion that we shall now 
be disappointed and deceived, (as we have formerly 
been, and we know by whom,) or that we shall suffer 
from them a religious slavery, for whose sakes we have 
suffered so grievous things, rather than do the least 
thing that might tend to the bringing upon them a civil 
slavery. 

‘We cannot but expect from Englishmen that they be 
just and true. We hope not to be the only instances 
whereby the Anglica fides and the Punicashall be thought 
all-one. © 

‘But if we, who have constantly desired, and as we 
have had opportunity endeavoured the saving of the na- 
tion, must however be ruined, not to greaten (one hair) 
the wealth and dignity of it, but only to gratify the hu- 
mour of them who would yet destroy it; we, who are 
competently inured to sufferings, shall through God’s 
mercy be again enabled to endure: but he that sits in the 
heavens, will in his own time judge our cause, and we 
will wait his pleasure; and we hope suffer all that can be 
inflicted, rather than betray the cause of reformed Chris- 
tianity in the world. 

‘But our affairs are in the hands of men of worth 
and honour, who apprehend how little grateful a name 
they should leave to posterity, or obtain now with good 
men of any persuasion, if, under a pretence of kindness 
to us, they should now repeat the arts of ill men, in an 
ill time. Great minds will think it beneath them to 
‘sport themselves with their own cunning, in deceiving 
other men; which were really in the present case too 
thin not to be seen through, and may be the easy at- 
tainment of any man, that hath enough of opportunity, 
‘and integrity little enough for such purposes. And 
*tis as much too gross to endeavour to abuse the au- 
thority of a nation, by going about to make that stoop 
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te 
to so mean a thing, as to make a show of intending what 
they resolve to their utmost shall never be. 

‘But some may think, by concessions to us, the church 
of England will be ruined, and a great advantage given 
to the bringing in of popery. / 

-*To which we say, ithe generality of the dissenters 
differ from the ehurch of England, in no substantials 
of doctrine and worship, no nor of government, provided 
it be so managed, as to attain its true acknowledged end: 
the favouring of us therefore will..as much ruin the 
church, as its enlargement and additional strength will 

signify to its ruin. 

‘ And doth not the world “nee that wherein we differ 
from them, we differ from the papists too? And that 
for the most part, wherein they differ from us, they seem 
to agree with them ? . 

‘ We acknowledge their strong, brave, and prosperous 
opposition to popery: but they have opposed it by the 
things wherein they agree with us. Their differences 
from us are no more a fence against popery, than an en- 
closure of straw is against a flame of fire. 

‘But ’tis wont to be said, we agree not among our- 
selves, and know not what we would have. 

' © And do all that go under the name of the church of 
England agree among themselves? We can show more 
considerable disagreements among them, than any can 
between the most of us and a considerable part of them. 
They all agree, ’tis true, in conformity; and we all agree 


in non-conformity.. And is not this merely accidental: 


to Christianity and protestantism? and herein, is it not 
‘well known that the far greater part of reformed Chris- 
tendom do more agree with us ? 

‘An arbitrary line of uniformity in some little acci- 
dents, severs a small part of the Christian world from 
all the rest. 
therefore all the rest must in every thing else agree 
among themselves! Suppose any imaginary line to cut 
off a little segment from any part of the terrestrial 
globe ; ’tis as justly expected that all the rest should be 
of one mind. If one part of England be tailors, they 
might as well expect that all the people besides should 
agree to be of one profession. 

‘Perhaps some imagine it dishonourable to such as 
have gone before them in the same ecclesiastical stations 
and dignities, if now any thing should be altered, which 
their judgment did before approve and think fit. 


‘But we hope that temptation will not prove invincible, 


viz. of so excessive a modesty as to be afraid of seeming 
wiser, or better natured, or of,a more Christian temper 
than their predecessors. 

‘But the most of us do agree not only with. one ano- 


ther, but, in the great things above mentioned, with the 


‘church of England too: and in short, that the reproach 
may cease for ever with those that count it one, they will 
find with us, when they please to try, a very, extensive 
agreement on the terms of King Charles II.’s declaration 
about ecclesiastical affairs, in 1660. 

‘Qu. 4, Whether it be reasonable to exclude all that in 
every thing conform not to the church of England, from 
any part or share of. the civil power %, 


Y 


‘three or four years ago. 


How unreasonably is it expected that 


e3 
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‘Ans. 'The difference or nonconformity of many is so 
minute, that it would be as reasonable to exclude all 
whose hair is not of this or that colour. And what if 


‘we should make a disterminatior, by. the decision, this 
‘way or that of any other disputed question, that may be 
‘of as small concernment to religion? suppose it be that 


of eating blood, for the decision whereof one way, there 
is more pretence from. God’s word, than for any point of 
the disputed conformity: would it not be a wise constitu- 
tion, that whosoever thinks it lawful to eat black-pudding, 
shall be capable of no office, &c. 

' But we tremble to think of the exclusive sacramental 
test, brought down as low as to the keeper of an ale- 
house. Are all fit to approach the sacred table, whom 
the fear of ruin or hope of gain may bring thither? We 
cannot but often remember with horror, what happened 
A man that led an ill life, but 
frequented the church, was observed not to come to the 
sacrament, and pressed by the officers to come ; he yet _ 
declined, knowing himself unfit; at length, being threat- 
ened and terrified, he came; but said to some present 
at the time of the solemn action, that he came only to 
avoid being undone, and took them to witness that 
what he there received, he took only as common bread 
and wine, not daring to receive them as the body and 
blood of Christ. _’Tis amazing, that among Chris- 
tians, so venerable an institution should be prostituted to 
the serving of so mean purposes, and so foreign to its 
true end! and that doing it after the manner of the 
church of England must be the qualification! as if Eng- 
land were another Christendom; or it were a greater 
thing to conform in every punctilio to the rules of this 
church, than of Christ himself! 

‘But we would fain know whose is that holy table ? 
is it the table of this or that party, or the Lord’s table ? 
if the Lord’s, are not persons to be admitted or excluded 
upon his, terms? Never can there be union or peace in 
the Christian world till we take down our arbitrary en- 
closures, and content ourselves with those which our 
common Lord hath set. If he falls under a curse that 
alters a man’s landmark, to alter God’s is not likely to 
infer a blessing. 

‘The matter is clear as ; the light of the sun, that as 
many persons of excellent worth, sobriety, and godli- 
ness, are entirely in the communion of the church of 
England, so there are too many of a worse character, 
that are of it too; and divers prudent, pious, and sober- 
minded persons that are not of it. Let common reason 
be consulted in this case. Suppose the tables turned, 


| and that the rule were to be made the contrary way, 


viz..that to do this thing, but not by any means after 
the manner of the church of England, were to be the 
qualification: and now suppose one of meaner endow- 
ments, asa man and a Christian, do what is required, 
and not in the way of the church of England; and 
another that is of much better, does the same thing in 
that way; were it suitable to prudence or justice, that 
because it is done after the way of the church of Eng- 
land, a fitter man should be reckoned unqualified? and 


one of less value be taken for qualified, because he 
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does it a different way? Then is all that solid weight of 
wisdom, diligence, sobriety, amd goodness, to be weighed 
down by a feather, — 

- ©Tt must surely be thought the prudence of any go 
vernment, to comprehend as many useful persons as it 
can, and no more to deprive itself of the service of such, 
for any thing less considerable than those qualifications 
are, by which they are useful, than a man would tear 
off from himself the limbs of his body, for a spot on the 
skin. ; 

“And really if, in our circumstances, we thus narrow 
ur interest, all the rest of the world will say, that they 
who would destroy us, do yet find a way to be our in- 
structors, and our common enemies do teach us our 
politics. ae 

‘Pp. S. The names of Mr. Hale, of Eton college, 
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tion, wisely calculated for the support and strengthen- 
ing the protestant interest, the great end of the revolu- 
tion itself? (3.) And Mr. Cowper (who was also 
another) owned, that ‘this indulgence was required from 
the legislators, as they were Christians, and as they; 
were men professing humanity and good-will towards 
‘one another.’ (4.) And the attorney-general said, that 
this was ‘one of the most necessary acts for the good of 
the kingdom.’ (5.) And hereupon, Dr. Sacheverel’s doc- 
trite of wholesome severities was publicly branded. 

In order to the preventing (if it might be) flights of 
this kind, or any thing that might be extravagant in 
the opposite extreme, Mr. Howe very prudently, soon 
after the toleration act passed, published another sheet 
‘of paper, which he intituled, ‘Humble Requests both to 
Conformists and Dissenters touching their Temper and 


and of a later most renowned bishop of the church of | Behaviour toward each other, upon the lately passed 


England, who asserted this principle, that ‘if things be 
‘imposed under the notion of indifferent, which many 
think sinful, and a schism follow thereupon, the imposers 
are the schismatics,” will be great in England, as long as 
their writings shall live, and good sense can be understood 
in them.’ 


About this time, some had great expectations from the 
meetings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners who were 
to prepare matters for the convocation.x Mr. Howe was 
well acquainted, and had free and frequent conversation 
with several of them, but found such a spirit had got 
the ascendant among the dignified clergy, of whom the 
convocation is made up, that there was no room for any 
thing like an accommodation of the matters in difference, 
which he often afterwards lamented, where he could use 
freedom. 7 

At length, on May 24th, this year, the ‘ Act for ex- 


empting their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects, dissenting, 


from the Church of England, from the Penalties of cer- 
tain Laws,’ received the royal assent. The dissenters 
were hereupon contented and thankful; but the high- 
flown clergy generally regretted the passing of this 
act. The author of the Memoirs of the Life of Dr. 
Robert South, owns in so many words, that that Doctor 
by no means liked ity And it was the same as to a 
,great many others of his temper and principles. Se- 
yeral years after, Dr. Henry Sacheverel being im- 
peached by the Commons of England, the second ar- 
ticle of the charge against him alleged, that he had 
‘suggested and maintained, that this toleration granted 
by law, was unreasonable, and the allowance of it un- 
warrantable” 1.) Upon which occasion, Sir Peter 
King (one of the managers for the Commons) publicly 
declared ‘ this toleration to be one of the principal con- 
sequences of the revolution.” (2.) And the Lord Lech- 
mere (who was another) declared, ‘ that the Commons 
esteemed the toleration of protestant dissenters to be 

one of the earliest and happiest effects of ‘the revolu-, 
{ 


: p t 
x See a particular account of the proceedings of these commissioners, in the 
Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s Life, vol. i. p. 452. 


y Page 116. ° ¥ : 
7% (1.) Trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverel, p. 4. (2.) Trial, p. 77. 3.) Trial, p. 244 


(4) Trial, p. 91. (6.) Trial, p. 49. 5 
a Mr. Matthew Henry, Sakis short account of the Life of Mr. Richard Stret- 


Indulgence.’ And this also deserves to be preserved to 


posterity. 
v 

It is there moved, 

‘1. That we do not over-magnify our differences, or 
count them greater than they really are. I speak now 
(says Mr. Howe) of the proper differences, which the 
rule itself makes, to which the one sort conforms, and 
the other conforms not. Remember that there are dif 
ferences on both parts, among themselves, incompaz- 
ably greater than these, by which the one sort differs 
from the other. ‘There are differences in doctrinal sen- 
timents that are, much greater. How inconceivably 
greater is the difference between good men and bad! 
between being a lover of the blessed God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, and an enemy! a real subject of 
Christ, and of the devil! Have we not reason to ap- 
prehend there are of both these, on each side? Let us 
take heed of having our minds tinctured with a wrong 
notion of this matter, as if this indulgence. divided 
England into two Christendoms, or distinguished rather 
between Christians and Mahometans, as some men’s 
Cyclopic fancies have an unlucky art to represent 
things; creating ordinary men and things into monsters 
and prodigious shapes at their own pleasure. It has 
been a usual saying on both sides, that they were (in com- 
parison) but little things we differed about, or circum- 
stantial things. Let us not wnsay it, or suffer a habit of 
mind to slide into us, that consists not with it. Though 
we must not go against a judgment of'conscience in the 
least thing, yet let us not confound the true differences 
of things, but what are really lesser things, let them go 
for such. 

‘2, Let us hereupon carefully abstain from judging 
each other’s state God-ward.upon these differences: for 
hereby we shall both contradict our common rule, and 
ourselves. -When men make conscience of small and 
doubtful things on the one‘hand, and the other, abont 
which they differ, blessed God, how litle conscience 


ton, that is subjcined to his Funeral Sermon for him, ascribes this paper to Mr. 
Stretton, and intimates that he had it from a near relation of his, that he was 
the authorof it: but this I have good reason to'believe to have been a mistake. 
Few that have any taste of styles, can question it to have been Mr. Howe’s, 
when once they have read it. ’ But I can add in this case, that I have had ful 
assurance from Mr. Howe’s family, that he was the real auther of it. 
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is made of the plainest and most important rule, not to 
judge one another for such differences, Rom. xiv. 3, 13.! 
Why of all the parts of that holy book, is this chapter 
only thought no part of God’s word? or this precept, 
so variously enforced in this chaptér, and so awfully, 
ver. 10, 11. ‘But why dost thou judge thy brother ? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? ‘We shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall confess to me! Is it a 
light matter to usurp the throne of Christ, the judg- 
ment-seat of God? Yet how common has it been to 
say, Such a one conforms, he hath nothing of God in 
him! such a one conforms not; ’tis not conscience, but 
humour! God forgive both. Had they blotted Rom. 
xiv. out of their Bibles? ’Tis plain by the whole series 
of discourse, that it is the judging of men’s states, and that 
by such small matters of difference, that is the thing here 
forbidden. Some few things contained in this. chapter. 
as, to receive one another, (as Christians, or such whom 
God receives,) notwithstanding remaining doubts about 
small matters, and not determining such doubted things 
in bar to the doubter, ver. 1, 2, 3. and not to lay stum- 
bling blocks in each other’s way, ver. 13. not to do the 
doubted thing with a mind still unsatisfied, ver. 5, 23. 
not to censure, either him that does or forbears; not ad- 
mitting a hard thought of him, or less favourable, than 
that what such an one does, he does to the Lord, and 
what the «ther forbears, he forbears to the Lord, ver. 6. 
These ew things, I say, putin practice, had taken away 
ali 4ifferences, (that we are now considering,) or the in- 
sonvenience of them, long ago. And we shall still need 
them as much as ever. 

‘3. Let us not: value ourselves upon being of this or 
that side of the severing line. *Tis Jewish, yea, pha- 
risaical, to be conceited, and boast ourselves upon ex- 
ternals, and small matters, especially if arbitrarily taken 
up; and is itself an argument of a light mind, and in- 
comprehensive of true-worth. Though I ‘cannot sin- 
cerely be of this or that way, but I must think myself 
in the right and others in the wrong that differ from 
me, yet I ought to consider, this is but a small minute 
thing, a point compared with the vast orb of know- 
ables, and of things needful, and that ought to be 
known. Perhaps divers that differ from me, are men 
of greater and more comprehensive minds, and have 
been more employed about greater matters; and many 
in things of more importance, have much more of valu- 
able and useful knowledge than I. Yea, and since 
these are not matters of salvation we differ about, so 
that any on either side dare considerately say, he can- 
not be saved, that is Wot in these respects of my mind 
and way; he may have more of sanctifying savoury 
knowledge, more of solid goodness, more of grace and 
real sanctity than I; ‘the course of his thoughts and 
studies having been by converse’and other accidents 


led more off from these things, and perhaps by a good’ 


principle been more deeply engaged about higher mat- 
ters: for no man’s mind is able equally to consider all 
hings fit to be considered; and greater things are: of 
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themselves more apt to beget holy and good impressions 


| upon our spirits, than the minuter and more circumstan- 


tial things, though relating to religion, can be. 

‘4. Let us not despise one another for our differing in 
these lesser matters, This is too common, and most na- 
tural to that temper that offends against the foregoing 
caution. Little-spirited creatures valuing themselves for 
small matters, must consequently have them in contempt 
that want what they count their own only excellency. 
He that hath nothing wherein he places worth belong- 
ing to him, besides a flaunting peruke and a laced suit, 
must at all adventures think very meanly of one in a plain 
garb. "Where we are taught not to judge, we are forbid- 
den to despise or set at nought one another upon these 
little differences. 

‘5. Nor let us wonder that we differ. Unto this we 
are too apt, i. ¢. to think it strange, (especially upon some 
arguing of the difference,) that such a man should con- 
form, or such a one not conform. Theré is some fault 
in this, but which proceeds from more faulty causes. 
Pride, too often, and an opinion that we understand so 
well, that a wrong is done us if our judgment be not 
made a standard and measure to another man’s. And 
again, ignorance of human nature, or inconsiderateness 
rather, how mysterious it is, and how little can be 
known of it; how secret and latent little springs there 
are that move this engine to our own mind this way 
or that; and what bars (which perhaps he discerns not 
himself) may obstruct and shut up towards us anothef 
man’s. Have we not frequent instances in other 
common eases, how difficult it is to speak to another 
man’s understanding ? Speech is too penurious, ‘hot ex- 
pressive enough. Frequently, between men of sense, 
much more time is taken up in explaining each other’s 
notions, than in proving ‘or disproving them. Nature 
and our present state, have in some respects left us 
open to God only, and made us inaccessible to one ano- 
ther. Why then should it be strange to me, that I 
cannot convey my thought into another’s mind? ’Tis 
unchristian to censure, as before, and say, Such a one 
has not my conscience, therefore he has no conscience 
at all: and it is also unreasonable and rude to say, 
Such a one sees not with my eyes, therefore he is stark 
blind. Besides, the real obscurity of the matter is not 
enough*considered. I am very confident an impartial and 
competent judge, upon the view of books, Iater and more 
ancient, wpon such subjects, would say, there are few 
metaphysical questions disputed with more subtlety, than 
the controversies about conformity and nonconformity. 
Blessed be God that things necessary to the salvation of 
souls, and that are of true necessity even to the peace and 
order of the Christian church, are in‘comparison so very 
plain. és NES es 

‘ Moreover there is, besides understanding and judg- 
ment, and diverse from that heavenly gift which in the 
Scriptures is called grace,'such a thing as gust and 
relish belonging to the mind of man, and I doubt not, 
to all men, if they observe themselves; and this is as 
unaccountable and as various as the relishes and dis- 
gusts of sense. This they only wonder at, that either 
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understand not themselves, or will consider nobody 
but themselves. To bring, it down to the present case. 
As to those parts of worship which are of most frequent 
use in our assemblies, (whether conforming or noncon- 
forming,) prayer, and preaching, and hearing God’s 
word, our differences about them cannot but in part 
arise from the diversity of this principle, both on the 
one hand and the other. One sort do more savour 
prayer by a foreknown form; another that which hath 
more of surprise, by a grateful variety of unexpected 
expressions. And it can neither be universally said, 
it is a better judgment, or more grace, that determines 
men the one way or the other; but somewhat in the 
temper of their minds distinct from both, which I know 
not how better to express than by mental taste, the acts 
whereof (as the objects are suitable or unsuitable) are 


relishing or disrelishing, liking or disliking: and this 


hath no more of mystery in it, than that there is such 
a thing belonging to our natures, as complacency or 
displicency in reference to the objects of the mind. 
And this, in the kind of it, is as common to men, as 
human nature, but as much diversified in individuals, 
as men’s other inclinations are, that are most fixed, and 
least apt to admit of change. Now in the mentioned 
case, men cannot be universally determined either way, 
by their having better judgment; for no sober man 
can be so little modest, as not to acknowledge, that 
there are some of each sentiment, that are less judicious, 
than some that are of the contrary sentiment in this 


thing. And to say that to be more determined this way | 


or that, is the certain sign or effect of a greater measure 
of grace and sanctity, were a great violation both of 
modesty and charity. I have not. met with any that 
have appeared to live in more entire communion with 
God, in higher admiration of him, in a pleasanter sense 
of his love, or in a more joyful expectation of eternal 


life, than some that have been wont with great delight- 


publicly to worship God in the use of our Common 
Prayer: and others I have known, as highly excelling 
in the same respects, that could by no means relish it, 
but have always counted it insipid and nauseous. The 
like may be said of relishing or disrelishing sermons 
preached in a digested set of words, or with a more 
flowing freedom of speech, It were endless and odious 
to vie either better judgments, or more pious inclina- 
tions, that should universally determine men either the 
one way or the other in these matters. And we are no 
more to wonder at these peculiarities in the temper of 
men’s minds, than at their different tastes of meats and 
drinks; much less to fall out with them, that their minds 
and notions are not just formed as ours are: for we should 
remember, they no more differ from us, than we do 
from them; and if we think we have the clearer light, 
tis like they also think they have clearer. And ’tis in 
vain to say,.Who shall be judge? for every man will 


at length judge of his. own notions for himself, and 


cannot help it: for no man’s judgment (or relish of 
things, which influences his judgment, though he know 
it not) is at.the.command. of his, will; and much less of 
another man’s. And therefore, 
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6. Let us not be offended mutually with one another, 
for our different choice of this or that way, wherein 
we find most of real advantage and edification. Our 
greatest concern in this world, and which is common to 
us all, is the bettering of our spirits, and preparing them 
for a better world. Let no man be displeased, (especially 
of those who agree in all the substantials of the same 
holy religion,) that another uses the same liberty, in 
choosing the way most conducing in his experience ta 
his great end, that he himself also uses, expecting to do 
it without another man’s offence. 

‘7. But above all, let us, with sincere minds, more ear- 
nestly endeavour the promoting the interest of religion 
itself, of true reformed Christianity, than of this or 
that party. Let us long to see the religion of Chris- 
tians become simple, primitive, agreeable to its lovely 
original state, and again itself; and each in our own 
stations contribute thereto all that we are able, labour- 
ing that the internal principle of it may live and flourish 
in our own souls, and be to our utmost diffused and 
spread unto other men’s. And for ils externals, as the 
ducture of our rule will guide us, so gradually bend to- 
wards one common course, that there may at length cease 
to be any divided parties at all. 

_ ‘In the mean time, while there are, let it be remem- 
bered, that the difference lies among Christians and 
protestants, not between such and pagans. Let us 
therefore carry it accordingly towards each other; and 
consider our assemblies are all Christian and pro- 
testant assemblies, differing in their administrations, 


| for the most part, not in the things prayed for or depre- 


cated, or taught, but in certain modes of expression; 
and differing really, and in the substance of things, 


| less by mere conformity or nonconformity to the public 
| rule of the law, than many of them that are under it 
'do from one another, and than divers that are not un- 


der it. For instance, go into one congregation that is 


'a conforming one, and you have the public prayers 


read in the desk, and afterwards a form of prayer per- 


thaps used by the preacher in the pulpit, of his own 


composure, before he begins his sermon. Go into an- 
other congregation, and prayer is performed without 


/either sort of form; and perhaps the difference in this 


is not so great, It may be the conformist uses no pre- 
conceived form of his own, and the nonconformist may. 
Both instruct the people out of the same holy book of 


'God’s word. But now suppose one of the former sort 


reads the public prayers gravely, with the appearance 
of great reverence, fervency, and pious devotion; and 
one of the latter sort that uses them not, does however 
pray for the same things, with judgment and with like 
gravity and affection, and they both instruct their 


hearers fitly and profitably; nothing is more evident 


than that the worship in these two assemblies doth much 
less considerably differ to a pious and judicious mind, 
than if in the latter the prayers were also read, but care- 
lessly, sleepily, or scenically, flauntingly, and with mani- 
fest irreverence, and the sermon like,the rest; or than if 
in the former, all the performance were inept, rude, or 
very offensively drowsy or sluggish. 


% 
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‘Now, let us show ourselves men, and manly Chris-. 
tians, not swayed by trifles and little things, as chil- 
dren by this or that dress or mode, or form of our 
religion, which may perhaps please some the more for 
its real indecency : but know, that if while we continue 

4 “picquering about forms, the life be lost, and we come to 
bear the character of that church, ‘ thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and art dead,’ we may e’er long (after all the 
wonders God hath wrought for us) expect to hear of our 
candlestick’s being removed, and that our sun shall go 
down at noon-day. ; 

‘The true serious spirit and power of religion and 
godliness, will act no man against his conscience, or 
his rule understood, but will oblige him in all acts of 
worship (as well.as of his whole conversation) to keep 
close to Gospel prescription, so far as he can discern it. 
And that he will find requires, that in subordination to 
the divine glory, he seriously design the working out 
the salvation of his own soul, and take that course in 
order thereto, put himself under such a ministry, and 
such a way of using God’s ordinances, as he finds most 
profitable and conducing to that great end, and that doth 
his soul most real good. If you are religious, or of this 
or that mode or way of religion, to serve a carnal de- 
sign for yourself or your party, not to save your soul, 
you commit the most detestable sacrilege, and alienate 
the most sacred thing in the world, religion, from its 
true end; which will not only lose that end, but infer 
a heavy vengeance. Yea, and ‘’tis too possible to 
transgress dangerously, by preferring that which is less, 
though never so confidently thought to be divine, be- 
fore that which is greater, or separately from its true 
end. You greatly prevaricate, if you are more zeal- 
ously intent to promote independency than Christianity, 
presbytery than Christianity, prelacy than Christianity, 
as any of these are the interest of a party, and not con- 
sidered in subserviency to the Christian interest, nor 
designed for promoting the edification and salvation 

'of your own soul. But that being your design, 
living religion will keep your eye upon your énd, 
and make you steady, and constantly true to that, and 
to your rule, without which you can never hope to reach 
your end. 

‘Now hereupon such as conform to the public esta- 
blishment, and they that dissent from it, may differ 
from each other upon a two-fold account: either, (1.) 
as judging the contrary way to be simply unlawful; 
or, (2.) as judging it to be only ‘less’edifying.’ "Tis not 
the business of this paper to discuss, who herein judge 
aright, and who wrong; but supposing their judgment 
to remain as it is, (which they themselves however 
should examine, and if it be wrong rectify,) I ee say 
somewhat to each of ‘these cases. 

“To the former, while your judgment Ae Frise as 
it is, ’tis true you cannot-join in ‘worship with the on- 
trary minded: but nothing forbids, but you‘can “be kind, 
conversable, courteous towards them; and your com: 
mon Christian profession (besides the rules of humanity) 
obliges you so to be; yea, and even to converse with 





| 
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b See those | ope of Agreement at laren, Abridgmont of Mr. Baxter's 
Life, vol. i. p. 476. 


'| agreeable to the divine rule ; 
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them, as occasion invites, more intimately as Chris- 
tians, the visible marks of serious Christianity appear- 
ing in them. 

‘To the latter sort it is acknowledged, you cannot 
constantly join in worship with those of the contrary 
way, because you ought ordinarily to worship God in 
that ‘way which you judge to be best, and most 
(though you are not oblig- 
ed utterly to abandon any for its imperfections or cor- 
ruptions, that is not corrupt in the very essentials ;) 
and you ought most frequently to attend on that- which 
you find to be most edifying to your own soul; as that 
should be your more ordinary diet that best agrees with 
you. ‘That way therefore you must most constantly 
adhere to, which is most grateful and savoury to you; 
because you cannot so much edify by what you less 
relish. But your judgment and latitude will well al- 
low ‘you sometimes to frequent the assemblies with 
which you hold not .constant communion. And if it 
will allow, it will also direct you thereto for a valuable 
end; as that you may signify, you ordinarily decline 
them not as: no Christians, or their worship as no 
worship, but as more defective, or less edifying, and 
that you may maintain love, and both express and 
beget a disposition to nearer union. 
shall judge such intercourses conducing to so desirable 
an end, they may perhaps in due time think it reasonable 
to put things into that state, that ministers of both sorts 
may be capable of inviting one another occasionally to 
the brotherly offices of mutual assistance in each other’s 
congregations. For which, and al) things that tend to 
make us a happy people, we must wait “upon ‘him in 
da hands their hearts are.’ ; oan 

a 

Having brought down my kistory thus far, I shall 
not, in what remains, confine myself to relate things 
just as they passed year by year, but shall for brevity 
sake'rather choose to give an account in the general, 
of Mr. Howe's conduct in the warm debates that arose 
among the dissenting ministers, some time after the 
revolution and toleration; in the controversy upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity’ and the dispute about oc- 
casional’ conformity ; and then shall add some account 
of his works not yet mentioned, and of his last sickness, 
death ‘and’ burial, and his exemplary character ; 
subjoin in the close of my narrative (which I ho 
cannot disgust by its length, when it entertains wit 
So great variety) such letters of his, as I have been able 
to recover. 

\T ‘shall’ begin with the differences among the dis; 
senting ministers soon after ‘the revolution, and when 


} they had obtained a toleration. These were very un- 
‘| happy; and the more ‘so, because they gave too much 


occasion to those to insult, who ‘had often said, ‘Do but 


let these people alone, and you'll see, they'll soon fall 


out among ‘themselves. We ‘may date the rise of them, 
‘ftom the Heads of Agreement, assented to by the body 


iof the united ministersb in and -about the city, and in 


ithe several eel ef: the pone which were’ ge ag 


at 
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And if ourrulers — 
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in 1691. Mr. Howe had a considerable hand in draw- 
ing them up. The design, of them was to bring those 
that were presbyterian and those that were congre- 
gational in their judgments to a coalition, that so their 
difference might for the future be buried in oblivion: 
but it so fell out, that some few of those who were in 
their judgment strictly congregational, standing out, 
and refusing to approve these heads of agreement, and 
coneur in the designed union, plied their brethren who 
were of the same sentiments with him, who had con- 
sented to the union, so close, that they 
rest, till they broke off from those to whom it. was in-' 
tended they should for the future have been more: 
strictly united. It was observed in Ge ermany, that’ 
that which they called the Book of Concord, was the 
occasion of great discord :* so also, this designed 


union among us, was the occasion of new divisions and| 


quarrels. It was indeed at first much applauded, and, 


the Heads of Agreement were generally approved and! 


subscribed, and they who styled themselves the united. 
brethren acted very harmoniously, and had weekly | 
meetings, in which matters of common. concernment 
were managed and adjusted with 
They, by consent, published a declaration against Mr. | 


. Richard Davis, of Rothwel, in the county of North, | 


ampton,d and did several. other things that might have 
contributed to the keeping up order and regularily, and 
the making the dissenters appear a compacted body: 


e 


* but at length they had separate weekly meetings, and 
such feuds and jealousies arose amongst them, as issued 
» in a rupture that had affecting consequences, in which 


it was _prprehendigd that they who never were of the 










; n ow on foot, was te reprinting of the works 
yof D. x Crisp, (who was noted for his antinomian 
notions, though reputed a very pious man,) with some 
sermons added; to which a paper was prefixed, sub- 
scribed PY nice for which a sort of an apology was 
P cen which was prefixed to Mr. John 
oe Peiated, ‘A Blow at the Root; or the 
es ‘and Cures of mental Errors.’ Mr. ae 
saniel Williams wrote against the errors of these 
a eek intituled, ee Truth stated and 


: 


; and a great variety of pamphlets | , 
ed on bot th sides; which made a great noise 
d at length, there came out in 1692 a paper 


intituled, ‘The Agreement in Doctrine among the Dis- 
senting Ministers in London,’ which was subscribed by 
Mr. Howe among the Testy but it answered not the end ; 
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order to an accommodation ; there was a first, a second, 
and a third paper, of this sort: and these very papers 
created new altercations and debates, that were carried 
on with no small heat and pettishness; and a number 
that stood by, could hardly tell what it was they con- 
tended about. Several new creeds were framed, and 
still objected against by some or other, either as too 
large or, too strait, too full or too empty. The world 
was: wearied out with pamphlets and creed-making, 
and the Bishop of Worcester and Dr. Edwards were 
appealed to, and gave their judgment; and yet the 
jealousies that were on foot were so strong, that they 
did not of a long time abate or decrease: and the only 
peace there was to be found, was among a few standers- 
by, who, without .meddling with debates, amicably 
persuaded the contenders, since they could not -agree 
to unite, to agree to differ, to lay aside their heat, and 
speak as well of each other as they could. And such 
were, the effects of these brangles at that time, upon 
the most common. conversation, and so odd do the con-~ 
troversies that were then ioapanee appear, if reviewed 
at a distance, as to convince considerate observers, that 
‘there is no such enemy to peace as jealousy encouraged; 
and that indulged apspigion, is an endless fund of con- 
tention.’ ba : 

IT cannot help here inserting a passage out of Bishop 
Stillingfleet in his answer to Mr. Lobb’s Appeal. 
‘There is (says he) a remarkable story in the history 
of the synod of Dort, which may not.be improper in this 
place. ‘There were in.one of the universities of that 
country two professors, both very warm and extremely 
zealous for that which they accounted the most ortho- 
dox doctrine; but it happened that one of these ac- 
cused the other before the synod for no fewer than 
fifty errors,, tending. to. Socinianism, Pelagianism, &c. 
and wonderful heat there was on both sides. At last a 
committee. was appointed to examine this dreadful 
charge, and upon examination they found no ground 
for the char. e of Socinianism, or any other heresy, but 
only that he had asserted too much. the use of ambigu- 
ous and. scholastic, terms, and endeavoured to bring in 
the way of the schoolmen , in his writings ; and there- 
fore the synod dismissed him with that prudent advice, 
rather to keep to the, donenage of the Scripture, than of 
the schools, ee 

But, as to Mr, Howe, he had sufficiently. declared his 
judgment, with. respect to the matters which were now 
So, eagerly disputed OD, . in, the writings which he had 
published ;, ‘and, it was, his great aim to keep things 
from | running to extremity. In order to it, he publish- 
ed, ‘The Carnality, of, Christian, Contention, in two 
sermons aie at the Merchant's, Lecture in, Broad- 
The Preface , to, these, discourses 
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such a state of things as is there described, might obtain 
among Christians.’ 

I shall be at the pains to transcribe from thence a 
few remarkable passages. He observes, ‘that when in 
oneplace Christians are exhorted to contend earnestly 
for the faith, and are told in another that the servant 
of the Lord must not strive, ’tis plain there is a conten- 
tion for religion which is a duty, and a contention 
even concerning religion which is a sin. The servant 
of the Lord must not strive,so as to exclude gentle- 
ness, aptness to instruct, and patience: and we are to 
contend earnestly for the faith, but with a sedate mind, 
fall of charity, candour, kindness, and benignity, to- 
wards them we strive with. There is a great differ- 
ence between the church’s contention with enemies 
without it, and contentions within itself. The former 
unite it, and increase its strength and vigour; the latter 
divide and enfeeble it. As to those of this latter kind, 
nothing is more evident, or deserves to be more con- 
sidered, than that as the Christian church has grown 
more carnal, it hath grown more contentious; and as 
more contentious, still more and more carnal. The 
savour hath been lost of the great things of the Gospel, 
which only afford proper nutriment to the life of god- 
liness; and it hath diverted to lesser things, about which 
the contentious disputative genius might employ it- 
self. Thereby hath it grown strong and vigorous, and 
acquired the power to transform the church from a 
spiritual society, enlivened, acted, and governed by the 
spirit of Christ, into a mere carnal thing like the rest 
of the world. Carnality hath become its governing 
principle, and torn it into fragments and parties, each 
of which will be the church, enclose itself within its 
own peculiar limits, exclusive of all the rest, claim and 
appropriate to itself the rights and privileges which be- 
long to the Christian church in common, yea, and 
Christ himself, as if he were to be so enclosed or con- 
fined. Hence it is said, Lo here is Christ, and there he 
1s, till he is scarce to be found any where. 
manifest are the tokens of his displeasure and retirement !’ 
Hereupon he offers it to consideration, 

‘J. Whether for any party of Christians to make 
unto itself other limits of communion than Christ hath 
made, and hedge up itself within those limits, excluding 
those whom Christ would admit, and admitting those 
whom he would exclude, be not in itself a real sin ? 


The holy table is the symbol of communion ; and if it. 


be the Lord’s, it ought to be free to his guests, and ap- 
propriate to them. Who should dare to invite others, or 
forbid these ? 

‘2. If it be a sin, is it not a heinous one? Christianity 
itself should measure the communion of Christians as 
such; and visible Christianity their visible commu- 
nion. Christianity must be estimated principally by its 
end, which refers not to this world, but to the world 
to come, and a happy state there. Christians are a 
sort of men tending to God and blessedness, under the 
conduct of Christ, to whom they have by covenant de- 
voted themselves, and to God in him. If any society 
of men professedly Christian, make limits of their com- 


| far doth the guilt of it spread! 


And how } 
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munion, admitting those that Christ's rule excludes, 
and excluding them whom it would admit, they break 
Christ’s constitution, and set up another.—If they be 
little things only that we add; the less they are, the 
greater the sin to make them necessary, and hang so 
great things upon them; break the church’s peace and 
unity by them, and of them to make a new Gospel, 
new terms of life and death, a new way to heaven! 
And is in effect to say, If you will not take Christianity 
with these additions of ours, you shall not be Christia2s; 
you shall have no Christian ordinances, no Christian 
worship: we will, as far as in us is, exclude you heaven 
itself, and all means of salvation! If this be sinful, it is 
a sin of the deepest dye. But, 

‘3. If we suppose this a sin, and a heinous one, how 
How few are they that 
lay their communions open to visible Christianity as 
such, excluding none of whatsoever denomination, nor 
receiving any that by Christian rational estimate cannot 
be judged such! 

‘4, How few that consider this as the provoking 
cause of Chtist’s being so much a stranger to the 
Christian church! and how little is it to be hoped we 
shall ever see good days, till this wasting evil is re- 
dressed! Carnal interest is the thing every where de- 
signed by one party and another. The church for 13 
or 1400 years hath been gradually growing a multiform, 
mangled, shattered, and most deformed thing; broken 
and parcelled into nobody knows how many several sorts 
of communions. Not only things most alien from real 
Christianity are added to it, but substituted in the room 
of it, and preferred before it; yea, and things mbst de- 
structive of it, indulged and magnified in opposition to 
it. Never were there more fervent contentions among 
all sorts, whose notions, opinions, modes, and forms are 
to be preferred. The word of God tells us, that to be 
carnally minded is death. These contests seem there- 
fore to express great solicitude how most neatly to adorn 
a carcass; or at best how with greatest art and curiosity 
to trim and apparel gorgeously a languishing man in 


‘the feared approaches of death, instead of endeavouring 


to save his life. 

‘It were a happy omen, if good men could once 
agree what in particular to pray for. One would think 
it should not be difficult to men of sincere minds, upon 
serious consideration of the present sad state of things, 
to agree to pray that the church of Christ may be more 
entirely one, and that unity might be preserved in the 
bond of peace, and this in order to its growth to the 
measure of the stature of a perfect man in Christ: for 
who sees not, that the Christian interest is naturally 
obstructed in its extensive growth by the visible dis- 
union of the Christian community? and penally too, 
by the offence given to the spirit of Christ, who there- 
upon in great degrees withdraws itself? That only 
which the present state of things admits of, is, that we 


keep ourselves united in mind and spirit with all seri- 


ous Christians, in the plain and necessary things 
wherein they all agree; and preserve a-resolved unad- 
dictedness to any partly in the things wherein they 
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differ. That for actual local communion, we join with 
them that we judge come-nearest to our comion rule; 
and labour to centre in some such scheme of doctrinals, 
as may be of use distinctly to inform others concerning 
our sentiments ; provided it be avowed to be looked upon 
but as a mensura mensurata, reserving unto the Scriptures 
the honour of being the only menswra mensurans, and so 
that we only own it as agreeable to the Scriptures: de- 
claring we take it to be agreeable thereto in the main, 
and for substance, without attributing a sacredness to the 
very words of a mere human composition, which indeed 
we cannot attribute to the words used in the translation 
of the Bible itself,’ &c. 

- In the two discourses that follow, he shows that much 
of a very biameable carnality may show itself in and 
about spiritual matters, and particularly even in defend- 
ing the truths of the Gospel, and that this may be dis- 
covered by several indications. 

And he declares this to be the case, ‘ when Christians, 
who are very far agreed in the most important things, 
make little of the things wherein they are agreed, 
‘though ever so great, in comparison of the much less 
things wherein they differ: and, when there is too 
much aptness to lay greater stress than is needful upon 
such unscriptural words, in delivering Scripture doc- 
trine ; when we consider with too litile indulgence one 
another’s mistakes and misapplications in the use even of 
Scripture words, placing them (as some may do) upon 
things to which they do not properly belong, when yet 
they agree about the things themselves; when there is 
an agreement about the main and principal things that 
the Scripture revelation contains and carries in it, but 


there is not that agreement about their mutual respects 


and references unto one another; and when we are over- 
intent to mould and square Gospel truths and doctrines 
by human measures and models, and too earnestly strive 
to make them correspond.’ 

He adds, ‘that carnality also appears, when there is 
a discernible proneness to oppose the great things of 
the Gospel to one another, and to exalt or magnify 
one, above or against another: when any do with 
great zeal contend for this or thatyopinion or notion as 
very sacred and highly spiritual, with no other design 
than that under that pretence they may indulge their 
own carnal inclination with the greater liberty: when in 
maintaining any doctrine of the Gospel in opposition 
to others, we industriously set ourselves to pervert their 
meaning, and impute things to them that they never 
say; or if we charge their opinions whom we oppose, 
with consequences which they disclaim: when disputes 
arise at length to wrath, to angry strife, yea, and even 
to fixed enmity: when any adventure to judge of thé 
consciences and states of them whom they oppose, oF 
from whom they differ: when we over-magnify our own 
understandings, and assume too much. to ourselves: and 
then, finally, carnality greatly shows itself, in an affecta- 
tion and desire of having such disputes still kept afoot, 
and the contests continued, without either limit or ra- 
tional design.’ 

He illustrates seh article by suitable instances ; and 


on 


then cries out, ‘Can none remember when the disputa- 
tive humour had even eaten out the power and spirit * 
of practical religion and godliness? Thither things 
are again tending, if, either by. severity or mercy, God 
do not prevent and repress that tendency. As yet I 
fear the humour is violent, when the fervour of men’s 
spirits is such, as to carry them over all Scripture direc- 
tions and animadversions, that they may signify no- 
thing with them; only make it their business each 
one to. animate the more vogued champions of their 
own party into the highest ferments. Let us consider 
we are professedly going to heaven. We shall carry } 
truth and the knowledge of God thither with us; we 
shall carry purity thither, devotedness of soul to God 
and our Redeemer, divine love and joy, with whatever 
else of real permanent excellency hath a fixed seat and 
place in our souls. But do we think we shall carry 
strife to heaven? Shall we carry anger to heaven? 
Envyings, heart-burnings, animosities, enmities, hatred 
of our brethren and fellow-christians, shall we carry 
these to heaven with us? Let us labour to divert our- 
selves, and strike off from our spirits every thing that 
shall not go with us to heaven, or is equally unsuitable 
to our end and way, that there may be nothing to obstruct 
and hinder our abundant entrance, at length into the ever- 
lasting kingdom.’ i 

But no reasonings, expostulations, or complaints 
would avail to extinguish the flame that was kindled. 
At length there was a design formed in 1694, to ex- 
clude Mr. Williams out of the, lecture at Pinners-Hail ; 
and then there was a new Tuesday lecture set up at 
Salters-Hall, and Dr. Bates, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Alsop 
bore Mr. Williams company in this new lecture; and 
the other two who continued at Pinners-Hall, viz. Mr, 
Mead and Mr. Cole, had four more joined to them. Mr. 
Howe in his first turn at the new. lecture in Salters- 
Hall, preached a very affecting sermon, from Isa. Ixiv. 7 
And there is none that calleth upon thy name, that 
stirreth up himself to take hold,of thee: for thou hast 
hid thy face from us, and hast ‘consumed us because 
of our iniquities. And after this, no further attempts 
(as I know of) were made for a coalition, but the 
heat and strangeness. abated by degrees, and they 
learnt to keep up.a friendly correspondence with each 
other, making allowance for a, diversity of sentiments, 
but acting in concert in all matters of common concern- 
ment; which was, by experience found to be much 
more comfortable than the continuance of strife and 
contention, which tends to confusion, and every evil 
work. 

However, haying obtained a, copy of a letter, written 
by Mr. Howe to his dear and intimate friend, Mr. 
Spilsbury, (at his desire,) upon occasion of the setting 
up another Tuesday lecture, I shall here insert it, be- 
cause it may help to give some light into this mat- 
ter., , 
, London, April 20, 95. 

‘My dese Brother, “ 
‘You strangely forget yourself, when you say I gave 
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you on account of the Pinners-Hall business, of which 
I sent you a large narrative, when the business was 
recent; which if it miscarried, tell me so, and I pro- 
mise you I will never do the like again: for it is a 
very discouraging thing, when it is so hard a matter to 
get time to write such long letters, to have them lost 
by the way; or it is not better, if when they are received 
they are taken pro non scriptis. God knows how I} 
strove against that division. Almost all my friends 
that called me to bear a part in that lecture, perceiving 
the violence of the other party, agreed to remove to a 
much more convenient place; and they were, so far as I 
can learn, the greatest part of the ancient subscribers, 
who were grave, sober citizens. They invited Mr. Mead 
as well as me. If he would not go, I could not help 
that. Elis acquaintance lay more among the other, as 
mine did with these. He and they all knew the many 
meetings we have had to prevent the breach; he and 
I with divers of them on both sides. And they (who- 
are now of Pinners-Hall) ran against his advice and 
mine, when they had desired us to meet purposely to 
advise them. He hath been since as weary of them 
as others, as he hath owned to me. They avowed it 
for a principle before we parted, they would lay any of 
us aside at their pleasure, without giving a reason: 
and were told thereupon, we would lay down without 
giving them a reason; though I think that itself was 
a sufficient reason. They knew too, how often, since 
the lecture was broken into two, and it appeared now 
there were two congregations, which no one place 
could receive, I have urged, both publicly and privately, 
that the same lecturers might alternate in both places, 
which would take away all appearance of disunion; 
and who they were only that opposed it. Upom these 
terms I have preached with them still; but I will not 
be tied to them, nor any party, so as to abandon all | 
otners. My frequent insisting in sermons among them, 
when I saw whither things tended, that these were 
tokens of what was coming, (just as thou writest,) will 
be thought on, it may be, hereafter, though then it was 
not. Above all, that which determined me was, that 
when I solemnly proposed to them in a sermon, the 
keeping a fast, before they went on to that fatal rupture ; 
and it was as solemnly promised by the chief of them, 
there should be no step further made without a fast; 
it should be declined afterwards. Hereupon I told 
them in my last sermon there, I should be afraid of 
confining myself to such as were afraid of fasting and 
prayer in so important a case, (repeating their own 
good resolution to that purpose,) and began my course 
in the other place with a fast, to lament what we could 
not prevent. These thinzs will be recollected another 
day. 

‘ ‘In the mean time there never was greater intimacy 
or endearedness between Mr. Mead and me, than now. 
Last week he desired me only, without any other, to 
join with him in keeping a fast at his house, about some 
private affairs of his own, which we did, I was to 
have preached at his place to-morrow, after my own 
work at home; but present indisposition prevents me 
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as to both. We have however agreed to exchange sonié 
times: but this cannot last long. The things that 
threaten us make haste. Only let us be found among 
the mourners in Zion; comforts will come, in this or 
the better world. I just now heard from Mr. Porter out 
of Sussex, who inquires after thee. 
In the Lord, farewell : 
To thee and thine, 
from me and mine, 
with most entire and 
undecaying affection, 
NBN S ie 


Great also were the debates that were at this time on 
foot about the doctrine of the Trinity. Different ex- 
plications of that doctrine had been published by Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. South, and Dr. Cudworth, 
and others; and a certain writer published considera- 
tions on these explications, which occasioned Mr. Howe, 
in 1694, to publish a tract, intituled, ‘A calm and sober 
Inquiry concerning the Possibility cf a Trinity in the 
Godhead, in a ‘Letter to a Person of worth.’ To which 
were added, some letters formerly written to Dr. Wallis, 
on the same subject. 

In this discourse he waves the question about three 
persons in the Deity, though he declares the use of that 
term neither blameable, nor indefensible; and only in- 
quires whether the Father, the Son or Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, cannot possibly admit of sufficient dis- 
tinction from one another, to answer the parts and 
purposes severally assigned them by the Scripture, in 
the Christian economy, and yet be each of them'God, 
consistently with this indubitable truth, that there can 
be but one God. This he asserts to be no absurdity or 
contradiction. 

He promises, that he undertaxes not to show that the 


| Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three and but one m 


the same respect: and that he only designs to represent 
this matter as possible to be some way, though not as 
definitely certain to be this way or that. This being 
done, he, : 

1. Acknowledgesgthat whereas we do with greatest 
certainty and elearness conceive of the Deity, as an intel 
lectual being, comprehensive of infinite and universal 
perfection, so do we conclude it a being necessarily ex- 
istent. He is the I am: and whatsoever intellectual 
being is necessarily existent is divine; ts ee whatso- 
ever being is contingent, is a ereature. 

2. He affirms, that whatsoever simplicity the ever- 
blessed God hath by any express revelation claimed to 
himself, or can by evident and irrefragable reason be 
demonstrated to belong tc him as a perfection, ought to 
be ascribed to him: but such simplicity as he has not 
claimed, such as can never be proved to belong to him, 
or to be any real perfection, such as would prove an im- 
perfection anda blemish, &c. we ought not to ascribe 
to him. 

3. He declares, that such as have thought themselves 
obliged by the plain word of God to acknowledge a 
trinity in the Godhead, of Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost, but withal to diminish the distinction of the 
one from the other, so ds’even to make it next to no- 
thing, by 1eason of the straits into which unexamined 
maxims concerning the divine simplicity have cast 
their minds, have yet not thought that to oe absolute 
or omnimodous. 

4. Since we may offend very highly by an arrogant 
pretence to the knowledge we have not, but shall not 


offend by confessing the ignorance which we cannot} 


temedy, he infers, we should abstain from confident 
conclusions in the dark, especially concerning the’ 
nature of God; and from saying, we clearly see a 
Sufficient distinction of Father, Son, and Spin in the 
Godhead cannot be, or is impossible. 

5. Waving the many artificial unions of distinct 
things, that united and continuing distinct make one 
thing, under one name, he proposes only to consider 
what is natural, and instances in what is nearest to us 
in our very selves. Now we find, as to ourselves, that 
we are made up of a mind and a body; somewhat that 
can think, and somewhat that cannot; sufficiently dis- 
tinct, yet so united as to make up one man. He adds, 

6. That the making up two things of so different 
natures into one thing, was possible to be done, since 
it is actually done; ’twas what God could do, for he 
hath done it. And if it be possible to him to unite 
two things of so very different natures into one thing, 
%would be hard to assign a colourable reason, why it 
should not be as possible to him tu unite two things of 
alike nature. He argues, 

7. That if such a union of three things, so as that 
they shall be truly one thing, and yet remain distinct, 
though united, can be affected, then it is not intrin- 
sically, or in itself, impossible. 

8. If such a union with such distinction be not in 
itself impossible, ’tis offered to consideration, whether 
we shall have a conception in our own mind any thing 
more incongruous, if we conceive such a union, with 
such distinction, unmade and eternal, in an unmade 
or uncreated being. 

9. Supposing it possible that three spiritual beings 
might be in a state of so near union with continuing 
distinction, as to admit of becoming one spiritual being, 
as well as that a spiritual being and a corporeal being 
may be in a state of so near union, with continuing 
‘distinction, so as to become one spiritual corporeal 
being: he queries, whether supposing the former of 
these to be as possible to be done as the latter, which 
is done already, we may not as well suppose somewhat 
like it, but infinitely more perfect, in the uncreated being ? 

10. He affirms, that the union of the two natures, 
the human with the divine, in one person of the Son 
of God, cannot appear to considerate persons more con- 
ceivable or possible, than the supposed union. of three 
distinct essences in the one Godhead. 

1I- He affirms, there is nothing in all this repugnant 
to such simplicity as God any where claims to his own 
being, or that plain reason will constrain us to ascribe 
to him, or that is really in itself any perfection. 

12. He adds, that if we should suppose three spiritual 
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necessary beings, the one whereof were mere power, 
destitute of either wisdom or goodness; another mere 
wisdom, destitute of either goodness or power; and a 
third mere goodness, destitute of either power or wis- 
dom; existing separately and apart from each other; 
this triple conception would overthrow itself, and could 
allow little ease to a considerate mind; for no one of 
these could be’ God: but conceiving essential power, 
wisdom, and goodness concurring, in one spiritual ne- 
cessarily existent being, and not only permeating each 
other, but really and vitally united, in the most perfect 
and intimate manner, there is nothing of repugnancy, 
contradiction,. or absurdity in the matter. But then 
tis added, : 

13. That this is only a possible supposition, of what 
for ought we know may be. This (he says) argues no 
composition in the being of God; nor are we under 
the precise notions of power, wisdom, and goodness, to 
conceive of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

14. This (he says) does not make three Gods, it only 
asserts so much distinction between the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, as is necessary to’ the founding the distinet 
attributions which in the Scriptures are severally given. 
them, without affirming they are three distinct sub- 
stances, three infinite minds or spirits. 

15. The main thing (he says) we are searching for, 
is what the most sacred Godhead may be, to which a 
oneness is ascribed with a threefold distinction; and 
finding there are in the creation made unions, with suffi- 
cient remaining distinction, particularly in ourselves, that 
we are a soul anda body, that the soul is called the man, 
and the body too; we are led to apprehend it more easily 
possible there might be two spirits so united as to be one 
thing, yet continuing distinct; and if two there might be 
three. And if such a made union, with continuing distinc- 
tion, be possible in created being, it may not -be impossi- 
ble in the uncreated, that there may be such an eternal 
unmade union, with continued distinction. 

16. The unity of the Godhead. is declared to be 
salved, because the supposition takes in the natural, 
eternal, necessary union of all the three: nor is the God- 
head supposed: more necessarily to exist, than these 
three are to co-exist in the nearest and most intimate 
union with each other therein. 

17..But an hypothesis in this affair, which leaves 
out the very nexus, that natural, eternal union, or 
leaves it out of its proper place, and insists upon mutual 
consciousness, which is but a consequence thereof, 
wants the principal thing requisite to the salving the 
unity of the Godhead. , 

18. The order of priority and ‘posteriority, which the 
names Father, ‘Son, and Spirit, do more than intimate, 
is declared to be this way preserved and complied with. 

19. If it is urged, that one’ individual necessaril 
existent spiritual being alone is God, and is all that 
is signified by the name of God; ’tis answered, that if 
by one individual necessarily existent spiritual being, 
either the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost is meant, taken 
sejunctly, it is denied; for both the other are truly sig- 
nified by the name of God too, as well as that one. , . 
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20. If it is further objected, that the notion of God 
is this way made to comprehend Iather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and a Godhead besides common to these three: 
tis answered, that the notion of God imports not any 
thing more of real being than is contained in Father, 
‘Son, and Holy Ghost, taken together, and most inti- 
mately, naturally, and vitally, by eternal necessity, 
wnited with one another. ’Tis added, 

21. That let such a union be conceived in the being 
of God, with such distinction, and the absolute perfection 
of the Deity, and the perfect felicity thereof will be the 
more apprehensible with us. 

22. And yet as to delight in society, ’tis owned we 
are not strictly to measure God by ourselves, further 
than as he himself prompts and leads us. 

23. However, ’tis declared, that thus conceiving, the 
sacred Triunity will be so remote from any shadow of 
inconsistency or repugnhancy, that no necessity can re- 
main upon us, of torturing wit, and racking invention, 
to do a laboured and artificial violence to numerous 
and plain texts of Scripture, only to undeify our glorious 
Redeemer, and do the utmost despite to the Spirit of 
grace, &c. 

This inquiry of Mr. Howe’s was reflected on in a 
‘Postscript to the Defence of Dr. Sherlock’s Notion of 
the Trinity in Unity,’ and thereupon he, in the same 
year, published a ‘Letter to a Friend, concerning tha 
Postscript.’ ; 

In this Letter Mr. Howe inquires, whether in his 
printed Inquiry he had said more than Dean Sherlock, 
or more than is defensible, of the distinction of the 
sacred Three in the Godhead; and also, whether the 
Dean had said so much as he had done, or so much as 
was requisite, of their union. 

He shows that the Dean must be judged, by every 
one that understands common sense, to have heightened 
the distinction of the three persons, at least as much as 
he had done in his Inquiry: and that the Dean said not 
enough in his book to salve the unity of the Godhead, 
but ought to have insisted upon somewhat prior to 
mutual consciousness, as constituent of that unity. He 
shows that he wrongs him, and wounds himself; and 
concludes, that since the difference between the sacred 
Three, which only proceeds from their natural eternal 
order, is conjecturable only, but is really unknown, 
unrevealed, and inscrutable, it is better herein to con- 
fess the imperfection of that knowledge which we have, 
than to boast of that which we have not, or aspire to 
that which we cannot have. “nl 

Afier this, there came out ‘Some Considerations on the 
Explications of the Doctrine of the Trinity, in a Letter 
to H.H.’ And Mr, Howe being therein concerned, in 
1695, published ‘A View of those Considerations, in a 
Letter to the former Friend,’ Wherein he gives it as 
his judgment, that much service might be done to the 
common interest of religion, by a free mutual commu- 
nication of even more doubtful thoughts, if such dis- 
quisitions were pursued with more candour, and with 
less confidence and prepossession of mind, or addicted- 
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ness, to the interest of any party whatsoever. If it 
were rather endeavoured to reason one another into, 
or out of, this or that opinion, than either by sophistical 
collusions to cheat, or to hector by great words, one 
that is not of our mind. Or if the design were less to 
expose an adversary, than to clear the matter in con- 
troversy. Besides, that if such equanimity did more 
generally appear and govern in transactions of this na- 
ture, it would produce a greater liberty in communi- 
cating our thoughts about some of the more vogued 
and fashionable opinions, by exempting each other 
from the fear of ill treatment in the most sensible kind. 
It being too manifest that the same confident insulting 
genius, which makes a man think himself competent 
to be a standard to mankind, would also make him 
impatient of dissent, and tempt him to do worse, than 
reproach one that differs from him, if it were in his 
power. And the club or faggot arguments must be. 
expected to take place, where what he thinks rational 
ones did not do the business.  -=. f 

He declares, that the perusal of these very consider- 
ations, gave him’ more confidence about his hypothesis, 
than he allowed himself before, finding that the saga- 
cious author of them, of whose abilities and industry 
together he really had that opinion, as to count him the 
most likely to confute it of all the modern anti-trinita- 
rians, had no other way to deal with it, than first both 
partially and invidiously to represent it, and then 
rather to trifle than argue against it. And afier freely 
discoursing about the delicious society the divine hy- 
postases are supposed to have with each other; about 
the union of the sensitive, vegetative, and intellectual 
natures in man, and the union also of soul and body; 
about the union of intelligent beings; about heresy, 
infinite and infinitude, essential and substantial unions, 
&c. he declares he did not find that that writer had any 
thing of argument in his discourse, which had not 
been before considered in the discourse he had had 
with the considerator; and therefore he takes his leave, 
and wrote no more upon the argument. 

Mr. Howe, as well as others, in this case, met with 
very different treatment from several persons, accord- 
ing to their different notions. He was the more re- 
spected by some, upon the account of what he publish- 
ed on this subject, while others that greatly valued his 
other writings, wished he had left this argument un- 
touched, and kept his thoughts to himself: and some, 
out of the abundance of their zeal for orthodoxy, could 
scarce forbear charging him, as well as Dean Sherlock, 
with downright heresy. To whom I shall make no 
other return, than in the words of Bishop Stillingfleet, 
in his preface to his ‘ Vindication of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity.» ‘There isa kind of bitter zeal, which is 
so fieree and violent, that it rather inflames than heals 
any wounds that are made; and is of so malignant a 
nature, that it spreads and eats like a cancer, and if a 
stop were not given to it, it might endanger the whole 
body.’ May such a zeal as this never prevail among 
us; and if it has already got any footing, the good 
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Lord grant it may be heartily and speedily repented of, 
and shaken off, and laid aside. Amen.’ 

But it seems necessary I should add somewhat upon 
canother subject, which also made a great noise in the 
latter part of this good man’s life, and that is the business 
of oceasional conformity, 

Mr. Howe had all along from his first quitting his 
church, upon the taking place of the Act of Uniformity, 
carried himself with great calmness and moderation, 


and had openly declared for this occasional conformity, 


before communicating with the established church was 
a necessary qualification for a place in the magistracy ; 
and it was the same also as toa number of his brethren: 
and yet when the chief magistrate in the city of Lon- 
don had carried the regalia to a dissenting congrega- 
tion, it occasioned no small clamour; and when a little 
after Sir Thomas Abney, who was a worthy member 
of Mr. Howe’s congregation, (than whom none ever 
filled the chair of the city with greater honour,) went 
publicly to worship God, (in 1701, which was the year 
of his mayoralty) sometimes in the established church, 
and sometimes among the dissenters, a pamphlet was 
published, intituled, ‘An Inquiry into the Occasional 

Conformity of Dissenters; in which this practice was 
; represented as very scandalous, and a preface was pre- 
fixed to Mr. Howe, in which he was called on either 
to vindicate it, or declare against it. Mr. Howe did 
not much .care to enter upon .an argument of that na- 
ture with one of so warm a temper as the author of that 
Inquiry, and contented himself with a short return to 
him in a small pamphlet, that was intituled ‘Some Con- 
sideration of a Preface to an Inquiry concerning the 
Qccasional Conformity of Dissenters:’ in which he 
tells the prefacer, that he for a long time had had an 
habitual aversion in his own mind, from perplexing 
himself, or disturbing others, by being concerned in 
agitating the controversies that have been on foot about 
the circumstantials of religion. That he had contented 
himself, by the best means he could be furnished with, 
and the best use God enabled him to make of them, so 
far to form and settle his own judgment, as was neces- 
sary to his own practice. That he had faithfully fol- 
lowed his judgment, and abstained in the mean time 
from censuring others, who took a different way from 
him. That he was sensible every one; must give account 
of himself to God: and that it is a great consolation 
to such as sincerely fear God, that if with upright 
minds they principally study to approve themselves 
to him, and, if they mistake, do only err for fear of err- 
ing; he will mot with severity animadvert upon the 
infirmity of a weak and merely misguided judgment: 
and that it is a sure truth, worth all this world, that to 
an honest unbiassed heart, ’tis a far easier thing to please 
God, thanmen. That they that contend fervently and 
conclude positively concerning church-power, &c. often 
discover more confidence than knowledge or solid judg- 
ment; and much oftener little of the spirit of Christ and 
the Gospel. 

He further tells the prefacer, that before he had 
offered at engaging him in this quarrel, he ought to 
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have been well assured, that he did really concern him- 
self to advise one way or other, as to the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of that occasional conformity, about 
which he contended; or at least that he ought to have 
done so: but that not being able to make either of 
these appear, he had been guilty of an affectation of 
intermeddling beyond any call he had, that could lead 
him to it, That he had pretended to judge in a matter 
he had nothing to do with; and that he had taken upon 
him to invade the throne of the Most High, in charging 
the worthy person referred to with acting against his 
conscience. Ee tells him that before he concluded that 
with so rash confidence, he ought to have been able to 
prove the act in its circumstances unlawful. And his 
making use of that text, about following God or Baal, 
as if the God of the dissenters and of the established 
church differed as the living God and Baal, he tells him 
was profane and impious wit. And he at last adds, 
that the person by him criminated, might, notwithstand- 
ing any thing he had said, be in the right; but if the 
prefacer’s judgment upon the case was true, he conceived 
that the truth, accompanied with his temper of spirit, 
was much worse than the other’s error. And some time 
after, he drew up, and there was found among his re- 
maining papers, 


‘A Letter to a Person of Honour, partly representing the 
Rise of Occasional Conformity, and partly the Sense of 
the present Nonconformists, about their yet continuing 
Differences from the Established Church. 


‘My Lorp, 

*Tis well known to such as haye understood the state 
of religion in this kingdom, since the beginning of the 
reformation, that there have been very different senti- 
ments about the degrees of that reformation itself, 
Some have judged the church with us so insufficiently 
reformed, as to want as yet the very being of a truc 
Christian church; and wherewith they therefore thought 
it unlawful to have any communion at all. Of whom 
many thereupon in the several successive reigns, with- 
drew themselves into foreign parts, for the enjoyment of 
the liberty of such worship as they judged more agree- 
able to the word of God. 

‘There have been also no inconsiderable numbers, 1n 
former and later times, that though not entirely satis- 
fied with our reformation, were less seyere in their 
judgment concerning the constitution and practice of 
the established church; that is, did not judge its re- 
formation so defective, that they might not commu- 
nicate at all with it, nor so complete, but that they ought 
to covet a communion more strictly agreeable to the Holy 
Scripture; and accordingly apprehended themselves to 
lie under a two-fold obligation of conscience in refer- 
ence hereto. ; 

‘1. Not, by any means, totally to cut themselves off 
on the one hand from the communion of the establish- 
ed church, in which they found greater and more mo- 
mentous things to be approved of and embraced with 
great reverence and complacency, (viz. all the true 
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noble essentials of Christian religion, not supvertea as |‘refuse all other communion, where the same essentials of - 


among the Romanists by any contrary doctrines or prac- 
‘ices,) than could be pretended to remain the matter of 
-heir disapprobation and dislike. 

‘2. Nor, on the other hand, to decline other commu- 
nion, which to the judgment of their conscience ap- 
peared, in some considerable circumstances, more 
agreeable to the Christian rule, and to their experience 
more conducing to their spiritual advantage and edifi- 
cation. 

“Which latter judgment of theirs (whether itself jus- 
tifiable or no we are not now considering) hath been 
with many so fixed and inflexible, that in jseveral suc- 
cessive reigns, great numbers of such persons, who we 
had no reason to apprehend had any thought totally to 
abandon the established church, yet thought themselves 
obliged besides, to seek and procure opportunities for 
such other communions, even with extreme peril, not 
only to their estates and liberties, but to their very lives 
themselves. 

‘ They could not therefore but think both these sorts of 
communions lawful, viz. whereto they might adjoin, but 
not confine themselves. 

‘And though to that former sort of communion, there 
hath for many years by-past, been superadded the ac- 
cidental consideration of a place or office attainable 
hereby, no man can allow himself to think, that what 
he before counted lawful, is by this supervening con- 
sideration become unlawful: especially if the office were 
such, aS was in no manner of way to be an emolu- 
ment, but rather an occasion of greater expense to the 
undertaker of it; that is, only enabled him to serve God, 
the government, and his country, being regularly called 
hereto, in the condition of a justice of peace, or other- 
wise. In which capacity it is notorious that divers per- 
sons of eminent note of this persuasion (and some in 
higher stations) have, within the space of forty years 
past and upwards, been serviceable to the public in divers 
parts of the nation. 

‘It is not indeed to be thought that the judgment 
and practice of such men can be throughout approved 
by our reverend fathers and brethren of the éstablished 
charch, as neither can we pretend it to be so universally 
by ourselves. But we are remote from any the least 
suspicion, that persons of so excellent worth and Chris- 
tian temper, as now preside over the established church, 
can suffer themselves to judge or censure men of this 
sentiment, as being for this single reason men of hypocri- 
tical and insincere minds; but that they will rather think 
it possible their understandings may be imposed upon, so 
as this may be the judgment, in the whole, of a sincere 
though misinformed conscience. 

‘For when they apprehend this church, having all 
the essential parts of Christian religion, has not, by 
adding some much disputed things, that are not pre- 
tended to be any parts thereof, (but that are become as 
necessary to communion with it, as any of the most es- 
sential part,) thereby unchurched itself, but that they 
may hold communion with it; yet they do not see that 
they ought to appropriate their communion to it, so as to 


Christian religion are to be found without those additions 
which really belong not to it; they are apt to think such 
sentiments of theirs not to be altogether destitute of some 
plausible ground. 

‘ However, among those that are not entirely in every 


punctilio of this church, it hath not any so firm friends, or 


that are so nearly united in judgment and affection with 
it, as men of this sentiment. 

-*We for our parts (who because in some things we 
conform not, are called nonconformists, whereas no 
man conforms in every thing) are not allowed to be 
counted members of this church, by those that take 


‘denominations, not from the intimate essentials of things, 


(as sameness of doctrine, and the institutions of Christian 
worship,) but from loose and very separable accidents ; 
yet, thanks he to God, we are not so stupid, as not to 
apprehend we are under stricter and much more sacred 
obligations, than can be carried under the sound of a 
name, to adhere to those our reverend fathers and breth- 
ren of the established church, who are most united among 
themselves, in duty to God and our Redeemer, in loyalty 
to our sovereign, and in fidelity to the protestant religion, 
as with whom in this dubious state of things we are to 
run all hazards, and to live and die together. Whether 
they can have the same assurance, both from interest and 
inclination of mind, concerning all that are of the same - 
external denomination with themselves, they need not us 
to advise with. 

‘We have our yet depending lesser difterences, about 
which we have (notwithstanding whatsoever provoca- 
tion) been generally and for the most part silent; and 
see not in reference to them, what can further remain, 
than that we, for our part, do consider, that all minds 
are not turned the same way; that such from whom we 
dissent, no further differ from us than we do from them; 
and we are therefore no more to wonder at them, than 
ourselves. 

‘ And we cannot disallow ourselves to hope, that our 
reverend fathers and brethren will conceive of us as 


/ humbly dissenting from them, without diminution of 


that great reverence which their real worth claims 
from us, and without arrogating any thing unduly to 
ourselves on that account. For though we cannot avoid 
thinking we are in the right, in those particular things 
wherein we differ, yet at the same time we know our- 
selves to be far excelled by them, in much greater and 
more important things. 
My honoured Lord, 
your Lordship’s 
most obedient 
humble servant,» 
’ 
i Je, 
But after this, some gave themselves a strange 
liberty of inveighing against this practice of occasional 
communion, as irrational, unchristian, and altogether 
unaccountable and self-condemning. And it at length 
became a question, whether they that could at all and 
in any case worship God with the church of England, 
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should not be obliged to do it for a constancy, or else 
be incapacitated from holding any place either of 
profit or trust? And when things were come to this 
pass, and the Occasional Bill was first brought into the 
House of Commons in 1702, Mr. Howe committed his 
thoughts to writing in the following paper. 


A CASE. 


“Two sorts of Christian assemblies are wont to meet, 
severaliy, for the worship of God, which both hold all 
the same articles of doctrine taught by Christ or his 
apostles ; and use the same institutions of worship ap- 
pointed by them: only they differ in this, that the one 
sort use also some rites, not so appointed, which the 
other use not. 

‘Two gentlemen, Sir T—— and Sir J—, are of 
equal estates: but Sir T—— lives not so regularly, 
more seldom comes to the worship of God in any 
Christian assembly; yet when he doth, resorts only to 
one of the former sort. 

‘Sir J—— is a sober, virtuous person, of approvea 
piety, prudence, justice, fortitude, and who publicly 
worships God, sometimes in the one sort of assembly, 
and sometimes in the other. 

“The question is not, whether some lewd and vicious 
persons may not frequent both sorts of assemblies; nor 
whether some sober and pious persons may not frequent 
those of the former sort only. 

‘But whether Sir J—— ought to be rendered inca- 
pable of serving the government (to which he hath 
constantly expressed himself well affected) in any sta- 
tion, civil or military, for this single reason, because he 
sometimes worships God in assemblies of the latter 
sort; (whether it be his infelicity, ill humour, or mis- 
take, whereof yet he is not convinced;) while Sir T—— 
(who is as little convinced of his ill life) is left ca- 
pable? At least if the one be incapable, should not 
both ? 

‘But if the question be determined the other way, 
monstrous! How will that determination of an Eng- 
lish parliament stand in the annals of future time? 
How will wiser posterity blush they had such proge- 
nitors! For ean it be supposed a nation will be always 
drunk? Or if ever it be sober, will it not be amazed 
there ever was a time, when a few ceremonies, of which 
the best thing that ever was said was that they were 
indifferent, have enough in them to outweigh all reli- 
gion, all morality, all intellectual endowments, natural 
or acquired, which may happen in some instances to be 
on the wrong Side, (as it must now be reckoned,) when 
on the other, is the height of profaneness, and scorn at 
religion; the depth of debauchery and brutality, with 
‘half a wit, hanging between sense and nonsense: only 
to cast the balance the more creditable way, there is 
the skill to make a leg, to dance toa fiddle, nimbly to 
' ehange gestures, and give a loud response, which con- 
tain the answer for the villanies of an impure life! 

‘If those little pieces of church-modishness have so 
much in them of real value, in all these are they not 
well enough paid by the whole church revenues of 
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| England, without stigmatizing every body that so ‘much 


admires them not? 

‘And while divers of real worth live upon charity, 
some with difficulty getting, others (educated to mo- 
desty) with greater difficulty begging, their bread! 

‘But do those who are not contented to engross all 
the legal emoluments, think there is no God in heaven, 
that knows their large promises, at the beginning of 
this revolution, of great abatements in their church 
constitution; when now, without abating one hair, they’ 
must have all conform to it in every punctilio, or be 
(as much as in them is) made infamous, and the scorn 
of the nation? 


But I draw a veil, and am not for dilating upon this 
matter. 

T shall only add, that as the dissenters have been 

considerable losers, as to their interest as a party, by 
this occasional conformity, and might easily from the 
first foresee that they should be so, they appear to me 
to have acted a very generous part in’ practising and 
defending it: and yet they have met with most un- 
brotherly treatment on this account from those to whom 
they were willing to approach as near as they could, 
while some have run them down upon this account as 
perfect hypocrites; and others have represented this 
occasional conformity as no commendable charity, as 
long as they did not come up to constant conformity, 
and yield the cause to them entirely. If this is doing 
as men would be done unto, it is very strange! Poste- 
rity ’tis to be hoped will judge more favourably. How- 
ever, after such treatment, so oft repeated, and so long 
continued, if the dissenters should for the future be 
more sparing in this way of showing thelr charity, 
which they to whom they would express it, seem so 
resolved to misinterpret, I think it cannot be very sur- 
prising: and if it should be attended with any ill con- 
sequences, I doubt these gentlemen will find they must 
lie at their doors, at last. 
' But by this time, when that little charity that we 
had remaining among us was just expiring, Mr. Howe 
began to be weary of living. He had seen enough of 
the world, to discern how unfit a place it was to 
continue to dwell in. He wanted to breathe in 
nobler air, and inhabit better regions. And we shall 
soon see how he fled thither, when we have touched on 
those works of his, that have been hitherto unmentioned, 
the account of which stands thus. , 

In 1690, he published ‘A Funeral Sermon for Mrs. 
Esther Sampson, late wife of Henry Sampson, Dr of 
Physic, who died Nov. 24, 1689, from Luke xiii. 16.’ 

In 1695, ‘A Discourse relating to the much lament ‘ed 
Death, and solemn Funeral, of our incomparable and 
most gracious Queen Mary, of most blessed memory; 
dedicated to the Right Honourable Rachel Lady 
Russel.’ 

In 1698, ‘A Sermon on the much lamented Death of 
that reverend and worthy Servant of Christ, Mr. 
Richard Adams, M. A. sometime Fellow of Brazen- 
nose College in Oxon; afterwards Minister of St. Mil- 
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dred’s, Bread-street, London: more lately Pastor of a 

Congregation in Southwark, who deceased Feb. 7, 

1698.’ 7 : 

The same year also he printed ‘A Sermon preached on 

the Day of Thanksgiving, Dec. 2. 1697,’ and another ‘to 


the Societies for Reformation of Manhers, from Rom. | 


xiii. 4 

In 1699 he printed ‘A Funeral Sermon for that re- 
verend and most laborious Servant of Christ in the Work 
of the Ministry, Mr. Matthew Mead,’ who deceased 
October 16th, this year, which is dedicated to the Lord 
and Lady Haversham. The same year also came out 
another discourse of his, concerning the ‘Redeemer’s 
Dominion over the invisible World, and the Entrance 
thereinto by Death: Preached on the Occasion of the 
Death of John Hoghton, Esq. eldest Son of Sir Charles 
Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, in the County of Lancas- 
ter, Bart.’ And soon after, came out the ‘Funeral Ser- 
mon of the Reverend Dr, William Bates,’ dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

In 1701 he printed ‘A Two-fold Discourse, of Man’s 
Enmity against God, and Reconciliation between God 
and Man, from Col. i. 21.’ 

In 1702 he published the ‘Second Part of the Living 
Temple, containing Animadversions on Spinosa, and a 
French Writer pretending to confute him; with a Re- 
capitulation of the Former Part, and an Account of the 
Destitution and Restitution of God’s Temple amongst 
Men;’ which is dedicated to William, Lord Pagett, 
Baron of Beaudesert in the county of Stafford. The 
same year he also published ‘A Sermon at the Funeral 
of Mr. Peter Vink, B. D.’. 

On November 5, 1'703, he preached a sermon on Col. 
j. 13. which he afterwards printed. 

And the last thing he published, was ‘ A Discourse of 
Patience, relating to the Expectation of Future Bless- 
edness,’ to which there was afterwards added an Ap- 
pendix, which came out in 1705. And this was what 
he now had particular occasion for. For having em- 
ployed his time, strength, and interest in the most va- 
luable services, he by this time was wasted with several 
diseases, which he bore with great patience, and a re- 
signed submission to the will of his heavenly Father. 
He discovered no fear of dying, but even when his end 
drew near, was very serene and calm. He seemed in- 
deed sometimes to have been got to heaven, even be- 
fore he had laid aside that mortality, which he had 
been long expecting to have swallowed up of life, It 
was observed, and is I believe to this day remembered, 
by some of his flock, that in his last illness, and when 
he had been declining for some time, he was once ina 
most affecting, melting, heavenly frame at the commu- 
nion, and carried out into such a ravishing and trans- 
porting celebration of the love of Christ, that both he 
himself, and they who communicated with him, were 
apprehensive he would have expired in that very ser- 
vice. And though nature was considerably spent in 
him, yet was there somewhat even in the manner of 
his dying that was remarkable, and worthy of obser- 
vation, 
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He would be very pleasant sometimes in his last 
sickness, and converse freely with such as came to 
visit him; and they were many of all ranks. Among 
the rest Richard Cromwell, (who was now grown old, 
and had lived many years retired from the world, since 
the time when Mr. Howe was his domestic chaplain,) 
hearing that he was going off the stage, came to make 
him a respectful visit, and take his farewell of him be- 
fore he died. There was a great deal of serious dis- 
course between them. Tears were freely shed on both 
sides, and the parting was very solemn, as I have been 
informed by one that was present upon the occasion. 
Many elder and younger ministers also frequently 
visited him, and he was very free in discourse with 
them, and talked like one of another world, and that 
had raised and uncommon. hopes of that blessedness 
there, which his heart had long been set upon. 

Flaving peen very bad one evening, and being by 
the next morning unexpectedly recruited, he was visibly 
cheerful: which being taken notice of by those that 
were about him, he said he was for feeling that he 
was alive; and yet he was most willing to die, and lay 
that clog (as he called his body) aside. Of this there 
is a plain proof, that he once told his wife that though 
he loved her as well as it was fit for one creature to 
love another, yet if it were put to his choice, whether 
to die that moment, or to live that night, and the living} 
that night would secure the continuance of his life for 
seven years to come, he declared he would choose to die 
that moment. Being at last quite worn out, he finished his 
course with joy, April 2, 1705, and was translated into 
the calm and peaceable regions of the blessed above, 
where nothing but perfect charity and serenity reign 
for ever. 

He was interred in the parish church of St. Allhal- 
lows, Bread-street: and his Funeral Sermon was preach- 
ed April 8, by his great admirer, and most respectful 
fellow-labourer, Mr. John Spademan, from 2 Tim. 
iii. 14, : 
Some time after his decease, my good friend Mr. 
George Hughes of Canterbury wrote to Dr. George 
Howe, the eldest son of his deceased uncle, desiring an 
account from him of what manuscripts Mr. Howe had 
left behind him, or any particularities that were fit to 
be communicated to one so nearly related to him, and 
that had so great respect and value for his memory. 
The Doctor returned hint an answer in the following 
words: 


‘Sir, 

‘Tam extremely concerned that some time before my 
honoured father’s decease, I was utterly disabled to 
reap the advantage myself, and communicate it to 
friends, of the large memorials he had collected, of the 
material passages of his own life, and of the times 
wherein he lived, which he most industriously conceal- 
ed, till his last illness, when having lost his speech, 
which I thought he would not recover, he surprisingly 
called me to him, and gave mea key, and ordered me 
to bring all the papers, (which were stitched up in a 
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multitude of small volumes) and made me solemnly 
promise him, notwithstanding all my reluctance, im- 
mediately to destroy them, which accordingly I did; 
and have left me no other of his writings, but his short 
sermon notes, excepting some passages in the frontis- 
piece of the Bible he used inhis study, which I here 
transmit to you, and know it will be very acceptable. 
Iam sorry I can give no further account, but that is a 
magnum in parvo, &e. 

Tam, 

Your sincerely affectionate kinsman, 
and humble servant, 
GEORGE HOWE.’ 


The transcript from the blank page in Mr. Howe’s 
Bible, which the foregoing letter refers to, was in these 
words following, which were written with his own hand; 
and they yet remain there. 

‘Dec. 26, 89. Quum diu apud me serio recogita- 
rem, preter certum et indubium assensum rebus fidei 
adhibendum, necessarium insuper esse vivificum quen- 
dam earundem gustum et saporem, ut majori cum Vi 
et efficacia in ipsissima cordis penetralia sese insere- 
rent; ibidemque altitis infixe, vitam eo potentits re- 

_ gerent; neque aliter de bono Deum versus statu con-, 
clusum iri, sive sanum judicium posse raium haberi; 
cumque pro concione, 2 Cor. i. 12. fusitis tractéssem, 
hoc ipso mane ex hujus modi somnio dulcissimo, primo 
evigilavi: mirum scilicet 4 superno Divine Majestatis, 
solio celestium radiorum profluvium in apertum meum 
hiansque pectus, infusum esse videbatur. 

‘Sepius ab illo insigni die, memorabile illud Pignus 
divini Favoris, grato animo recolui, atque dulcedinem 
‘ejusdem iterum atque iterum degustavi. 

‘Que autem Octob. 22, 1704. in genus miranda Dei 
mei benignitate, et suavissima Spiritus Sancti opera- 
tione percepi, omnium verborum quz mihi suppetit 
copiam, plane superant! Perquam jucundam cordis 
emollitionem expertus sum, fusis pre gaudio lachrymis, 
quod amor Dei per corda diffunderetur, mihique spe- 
ciatim donato in hunc finem Spiritu suo. Rom. v. 5.’ 

For the sake of such readers as understand not the 
Latin tongue, I shall add a translation of these memo- 
rable passages, made by Mr. John Spademan, than 
whom none ever more esteemed and valued the author 
of them. 

‘Dec. 26, 89. After that I had long, seriously, and 
repeatedly thought with myself, that besides a full and 
undoubted assent to the objects of faith, a vivifying, 
savory taste and relish of them was also necessary, 
that with stronger force and more powerful energy, 
they might penetrate into the most inward centre of 
my heart, and there being most deeply fixed and root- 
ed, govern my life; and that there could be no other sure 
ground whereon to conclude and pass a sound judgment, 
on my good estate God-ward; and after I had in my 
course of preaching been largely insisting on 2 Cor. i. 
12. This is my rejoicing, the testimony of a good 
conscience, &c. This very morning I awoke out of a 
‘most ravishing and delightful dream, that a wonderful 
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and copious stream of celestial rays, from the lofty 
throne of the Divine Majesty, did seem to dart into my 
open and expanded breast. I have often since with 
great complacency reflected on that very signal pledge 
of special divine favour vouchsafed to me on that noted 
memorable day; and have with repeated fresh pleasure 
tasted the. delights thereof. But what of the same 
kind I sensibly felt through the admirable bounty of 
my God, and the most pleasant comforting influence 
of the Holy Spirit, on Oct, 22, 1704, far surpassed the 
most expressive words my thoughts can suggest. I 
then experienced an inexpressibly pleasant melting of 
heart, tears gushing out of mine eyes, for joy that God 
should shed abroad his love abundantly through ‘the 
hearts of men, and that for this very purpose mine own 
should be so signally possessed of and by his blessed 
Spirit. Rom. v. 5.’ 

His introduction or preface to his last will and testa- 
ment is peculiarly solemn, and a noble confession of his 
faith. It runs thus: 

‘I John Howe, minister of the Gospel of Christ, in 
serious consideration (though through God’s mercy in 
present health) of my frail and mortal state, and cheer- 
fully waiting (blessed be God) for a seasonable un- 
feared dissolution of this my earthly tabernacle, and 
translation of the inhabiting spirit into the merciful 
hands of the great God, Creator, Lord of heaven and 
earth, whom I have taken to be my God, in and with 
his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, who is also over 
all, God blessed for ever, and my dear and glorious 
Redeemer and Lord; with and by the Holy Spirit of 
grace, my light, life, and joy; relying entirely and 
alone upon the free and rich mercy of the Father vouch- 
safed on the account of the most invaluable sacrifice 
and perfect righteousness of the Son, applied unto me, 
according to the Gospel-covenant, by the Spirit, for the 
pardon of the many seriously-repented sins of a very 
faulty fruitless life, and the acceptance of my person, 
with my sincere though weak desires and endeavours 
to do him service in this world, especially as my call- 
ing, wherewith he graciously honoured me, did more 
particularly require, in promoting the welfare and sal- 
vation of the precious souls of men.’ 

Besides his forementioned works, he wrote alsv 
several prefaces to the works of others; as to Mr, 
Chorlton’s Funeral Sermon for Mr. Henry.Newcome of 
Manchester; to the third volume of Dr. Manton’s 
Sermons, by way of Dedication to King William, 
in 1689, to Mr. Flavel’s Discourse of Mental Er- 
rors, &¢. 

But I know not how to close my account of this ex- 
cellent person without adding somewhat as to his cha- 
racter, though I am very sensible it cannot easily be 
given. It must have something in it that is very great 
and peculiar, or it will not be just. For my part, I 
am far from thinking good Mr. Spademan at all ex- 
ceeded, when he represented him as one, who had ‘re- 
ceived from the Father of lights so great a variety of 
both natural and Christian perfection, that he was not 
only a shining light and ornament of his age, but an 
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inviting example of universal gooaness.’i That ‘God 
gave him an uncommon skill in the word of righteous- 
ness;’ and that ‘he had peculiar advantages for under- 
standing the Oracles of God; a large fund of natural 
endowments, improved by superadded preparatives 
unto the study of the scriptures; a rich treasure of 
human learning, particularly a thorough knowledge 
of pagan theology, by which he was enabled to descry 
the shortness and mistakes of human reason, which 
faculty he well understood to use in subordination unto 
Christian faith, whose mysteries he was able to free 
from the objections of cavillers.’ ‘He took care to wash 
the vessel, that it might be receptive of Divine com- 
munications. And to these he added unwearied dili- 
gence, humility, and prayer, which was the delight and 
solace of his whole life. He unfeignedly sought God’s 
glory, and the good of the souls of men. He was im- 
partial and faithful in reproving of sin, without respect 
of persons; easy of access, and condescending to the 
lowest; and indeed became all things to all, that he 
might gain the more. And ready to assist all the 
necessitous and distressed, that he had opportunity of 
doing good unto. He was furnished with fortitude of 
mind, able to encounter the most grievous sufferings; 
and an eminent example of a truly Christian patience, 
under very sharp afflictions. And he finished his course 
with uncommon joy: and few ever more experienced 
a divine peace and serenity of mind, at the nearest ap- 
proaches of death.’ : 

As to his person, he was very tall, and exceeding 
graceful. He had a good presence, and a piercing but 
pleasant eye; and there was that in his looks and car- 
riage, that discovered he had something within that 
was uncommonly great, and tended to excite venera- 
tion. His intellectual accomplishments were eminent. 
He was one of great abstractedness of thought, a strong 
reasoner, and one that had a very penetrating judg- 
ment, which carried him as deep into a subject, as 
most men ever went that handled it. He had bright 
natural parts, and they were greatly improved by study 
and experience. He had an admirable way of think- 
ing upon any subject that offered; and many times 
very surprising turns in discoursing upon it. 

Even Mr. Wood the Oxonian himself, who very 
seldom has a word to say in favour of a nonconformist, 
when he comes to Mr. Howe is so unusually complai- 
sant to him, as to own that he was ‘a person of neat and 
polite parts,’! and ‘moderate and calm in the smaller 
matters that were under debate between the church and 
his party.’ I’m afraid, if he had seen some of the 
things here published, he would have retracted the 
latter part at least of this fair character he gave him. 
Nay, and he goes so far as to commend his style too, 
which he-says is ‘fine, smooth, and natural.’ But here 
I doubt many will think his good humour has carried 
him too far, and tempted him to strain a point; his 
style (as great a man as he was) being very commonly 
objected against, and thought the most liable to excep- 


i Dedication of his Funeral Sermon for him, p. 1040. 
k Funeral Sermon, page 1043, &c. 


tion of any thing in his performances. Nor is this his 
case alone; for Bishop Fell in his Life of Dr. Hammond, 
who was certainly a very great man, says that that 
learned doctor’s style was ‘encumbered with parentheses, 
which: made it difficult to vulgar understandings.’ 
Several have been of the same opinion with respect to 
the style of Mr. Howe, which Mr. Wood mentions 
with so particular an encomium. We may bear with 
such a commendation of one of his eharacter, it being 
a thing so uncommon with that author. But methinks 
it looks a little ill-natured, immediately upon his speak- 
ing so favourably of one, to pour such contempt on the 
rest of his persuasion, who he says are ‘most of them of 
sour and unpleasant converse.’ It may be they were 
not to his gust: which is the less to be wondered at, 
since he was so little to theirs. But this might well _ 
enough have been spared, seeing it was not thus with 
Mr. Howe, of whom he was now writing; for he was — 
generally cheerful, and inoffensively pleasant. ; 

His ministerial qualifications were smgular. 
could preach off-hand with as great exactness, as many 
others upon the closest study. He delivered his sermons 
without notes; though he did not impose that method 
upon others. He had great copiousness and fluency in 
prayer; and the hearing him discharge that duty upon 
particular sudden emergencies, would have been apt to 
have made the greatest admirer of stinted forms 
ashamed of the common cavils and objections against 
that which is usually called extemporary prayer. He 
was an excellent casuist, and would clearly solve the 
greatest difficulties that practice was concerned in. 
And though in his sermons there was often ah un- 
common depth, especially at the beginning, yet he 
took care to become plainer in the sequel; and before 
he concluded, generally came with great pungency 
home to the consciences of his hearers; so that they 
must be greatly faulty, if they did not come away 
from hearing him both wiser and better. 

He was one of remarkable prudence himself, and 
much valued and commended it in others. It was a 
common saying with him, that he was so far from 
questioning whether prudence was a virtue, that he 
reckoned imprnudence to be a great vice and immorality, 
He was not apt to be swayed by interest, nor could 
any thing bias his Judgment. And it may be said of 
him, as is usually said of those of the strongest reason, 
the greatest sagacity, and the noblest accomplishments, 
that he was one of great civility, candour, and ingenuity. 

He was very courteous to strangers, or others that came 
to visit him, and received them with great decency: 
and never could be of the mind of those that reckon 
religion and piety consistent with good breeding. 

He knew how to address himself suitably to the 
greatest persons, without the least mixture of what 
was mean or servile; and yet was able to condescend 
to inferiors: and was very affable to younger ministers, 
whom he would use with an easy freedom, offering them 
as there was occasion the kindest advice. mS 


1 Ath, Oxon, vol. ii. page 1014 
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He was very like that eminent German divine Martin 
\Bucer, in the peaceableness.of- his temper, and a willing- 
ness to accommodate differences. He hada truly great 
soul, and at the same time avery cool and moderate 
spirit ; and was an utter enemy to that uncharitable and 
censorious humour that is visible in so many. He did 
not (as appears from all his writings) look upon religion 
as a system of opinions, or a set of forms, so much asa 
} divine discipline to reform the heart and life. In lesser 
_ matters he could freely give others the liberty of their 
own sentiments; and was as unwilling to impose, as to 
be imposed upon. 

He seems to have been born into this world, to sup- 
port generous principles, a truly catholic spirit, and an 
extensive charity. He was for carefully concealing or 
lessening the failings and imperfections of others; and 
in that respect has admirably exemplified his own temper 

_his printed discourse with reference to ‘Charity for 
other Men’s Sins.’ But whenever he found men impetu- 
in asserting their own opinions, and peremptory in 
rejecting the judgment of others, when they had taken 
care to set things in a due light, and add a suitable 
evidence, ’twas his way to answer with silence; not at 
all caring to argue with those, who instead of soberly 
and modestly inquiring into truth, were always for the 
last word, for which (for his part) he was for giving them 
full leave. 

He was for having nothing remain as a test or bound- 
ary of Christian communion, but what has its foundation 
as such, in plain reason or express revelation. And to 
him may those very words be justly applied, which he 
usea in his character of Dr. Bates, in his funeral sermon 
for nim. ‘He was for entire union of all visible Chris- 
tians, (or saints or believers, which in Scripture are 
equivalent terms,) meaning by Christianity what is es- 
sential thereto, whether doctrinal or practical; as by 
humanity we mean what is essential to man, severing 
accidents, as not being of the essence: and by visibility, 
the probable appearance thereof: and for free com- 
munion of all such, of whatsoever persuasion in extra- 
essential matters, if they pleased. And this design he 
vigorously pursued as long as there was any hope; de- 
sisting when it appeared hopeless; and resolving to wait 
till God should give a spirit suitable hereto, from an ap- 
prehension that when principles on all hands were so 
easily accommodable, and yet that there was with too 
many a remaining insuperable reluctancy to the thing 
itself, God must work the cure, and not man. Account- 






ing also, in the mean time, that notwithstanding mis-. 


representations, if was better to cast a mantle over the 
failings of brethren, than be concerned to detect and ex- 
pose them. Knowing that if we are principally solicit- 
ous for the name of God, he will in his own way and 
time take care of ours.’™ And as Mr. Howe says in Dr. 
Bates’s case, so may I also say in his, ‘in this sentiment 
he was not alone.’ 

In many cases he discovered uncommon sagacity ; I 
shall particularly mention one instance, the truth of which 


may be depended on. In King Charles’s reign he had | 


m See his Funeral Sermon on Dr. William Bates, Dp. 996. 


it signified to him by several, that a certam nobleman 
that was at that time great at court, was desirous to 
see him. Taking an opportunity to wait upon him, and 
being easily admitted, the great man signified that his 
visit was very acceptable, and seemed to be willing to 
enter into particular freedoms with him. Among a 
great many other things, he told him that he was very 
sensible that the dissenters were a considerable body of 
people, that deserved regard: and that it was his appre- 
hension that if they had a person that was near the king, 
and had a good interest at court, that would give them 
hints by way of advice for their conduct, upon critical 
emergencies, and that was able and ready to convey 
their requests to his majesty, as occasions might require, 
it would be much for their advantage. And he was 
pleased to express himself in such a manner, that Mr. 
Howe thought he could easily gather, that the maker of 
the motion had no aversion from being the person 
pitched upon, for the purpose mentioned. After a ‘itte 
pause, he made this reply ; that the dissenters being a 
religious people, he thought it highly concerned them, 
if they fixed upon any particular person for that purpose, 
to make choice of one that would not be ashamed of 
them, and whom at the same time they might have no 
occasion to be ashamed of: and that a person in whom 
there was a concurrence of these two qualifications was 
very difficult to find. And he heard no more of him. 
And it is with me past doubt, that they that were admit- 
ted to the knowledge of the secret history of his life, 
could have recollected several such instances, had the 
communicating memoirs concerning him been sooner 
thought of, and attempted. - 

In common conversation he was many times very 
pleasant and facetious. Some of his sudden repartees 
were very remarkable, and deserve to be preserved. 
Being at dinner with some persons of good fashion, 
there was one gentleman in the company that expa- 
tiated with great freedom in praise of King Charles the 
First, and made some indecent reflections upon others, 
that were not at all agreeable to several at the table. 
Mr. Howe observing he intermixed a great many horrid 
oaths with his discourse, took the freedom to tell him, that 
in his humble opinion he had wholly omitted one very 
great excellency which the prince he had so much ex- 
tolled was so generally owned to have belonging to him, 
that he had not known of any one that had the face to 
contest it. The gentleman scemed not a little pleased to 
have Mr. Howe come in as a voucher for the prince he 
applauded, and was impatient to know what that par- 
ticular excellence was that he referred to. And when 
he had pressed for it with importunity, he at length 
told him it was this; that he was never heard to swear 
an oath in his common conversation. The gentleman 
took the reproof, and promised to forbear swearing for 
the future. " 

At another time, as Mr. Howe was walking along he 
passed by two persons of quality, who were talking 
freely together, and with great eagerness; and when 
he came near them, he heard them damn each other 


an 


most abominably: whereupon pulling off his hat, and 
saluting them with great civility, he cried out, I pray 
God save you both; which so took with them, that it for 
the present diverted the humour they were in, and they 
joined in returning him thanks. 

I shall mention yet one passage more, which I think 
may be depended on as related. It is this; that during 
the continuance of the debates in parliament about the 
bill against occasional conformity, Mr. Howe walking 
in St. James’s Park, passed by a certain noble lord in 
a chair, who sent his footman to call him to him, for 
that he desired to speak with him. Coming up to him, 
the said lord very respectfully saluted him, signified 
he was glad to see him, and entered into discourse with 
him upon the matter depending, reckoning it a thing 
of no small consequence, which he intimated he had 
opposed to his utmost. Among other passages upon 
that occasion, he so far forgot himself, as to express 
himself thus: Damn these wretches, for they are mad; 
and are for bringing us all into confusion. Mr. Howe, 
who was no stranger to the lord who thus entertained 
him with discourse, considering his character, made this 
reply to him: My lord, ’tis a great satisfaction to us, 
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who in all affairs of this nature desire to look upwards, 
that there is a God that governs the world, to whom 
we can leave the issues and events of things: and we 
are satisfied (and may thereupon be easy) that he will 
not fail in due time of making a suitable retribution to 
all, according to their present carriage. And this great 
Ruler of the world, my lord, said he, has among other 
things also declared, he will make a difference between 
him that sweareth, and him that feareth an oath. My 
lord was struck with his last hint, and presently re- 
plied, Sir, I thank you for your freedom, and take 
your meaning, and shall endeavour to make a good use 
of it. Mr. Howe in return said, My lord, I have a 
great deal more reason to thank your lordship, for saving 
me the most difficult part of a discourse, which is the 
application. 

*T would be well if more of his letters could oe re- 
covered. 

[Here are subjoined in the original Life, several of 
Mr. Howe’s letters, which are inserted in the present 
edition at page 1036.] 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ie 


WILLIAM LORD PAGETT, 


. 


BARON OF BEAUDESERT, IN THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


My honoured Lord, 


I wave not the opportunity of begging your Lordship’s foregoing leave to prefix your name to these papers; but 
despair not of your following pardon. Your name must be acknowledged great, through two potent empires, Christian 
and Mahometan; and the services greater which you have done to many that may perhaps not have heard the sound 
of your name. Your prudent and prosperous negociations in the Austrian and Ottoman courts, have obliged multi- 
tudes, whose better genius hath taught them more to value themselves, than to think they were born to slavery; from 
‘which you have found means, in great part, to save Europe: somewhere, by charming great power, so as to conquer 
the inclination to use it to so ill a purpose; elsewhere, by preventing its increase, where that inclination was invinci- 
ble. And hereby you have dignified England, in letting it be seen what it can signify in the world, when it is so 
happy as to have its interest managed by a fit and able hand. 

Yet that knowledge your Lordship hath heretofore allowed me to have of you, cannot suffer me to think you will 
account your name too great to patronize the cause asserted in the following discourse. That it is unpolished, will 
not affect your Lordship ; let that rest where it ought: the subject and design will, I doubt not, have your Lordship’s 
countenance. And the rather, that it is not the temple of this or that party that is here defended, which would little 
agree to the amplitude of your Lordship’s large mind, and your great knowledge of the world, but that wherein man- 
kind have a common concern. A temple that is the seat of serious, living religion, is the more venerable, and the 
more extensive, the more defensible, and the more worthy to be defended, by how much it is the less appropriate to 
this or that sect and sort of men, or distinguished by this or that affected, modifying form ; that which according to its 
primitive designation may be hoped, and ought to be the resort of all nations: which it is vain to imagine any one, of 
tnis Gr that external form, not prescribed by God himself, can ever be ; unless we should suppose it possible, that one 
and the same human prince, or power, could ever come to govern the world. Such uniformity must certainly sup- 
pose such a universal monarchy as never was, and we easily apprehend can never be. Therefore, the belief that the 
Christian religion shall ever become the religion of the world, and the Christian church become the common universal 
temple of mankind : that “the mountain of the Lord’s house snall be established on the top of the mountains, and all 
nations flow to it;” (as, besides that, many other texts of holy Scripture do plainly speak ;) and an intemperate con- 
tentious zeal for one external, human form of God’s temple on earth, are downright inconsistencies. That belief, and 
this zeal, must destroy one another; especially, that which makes particular temples engines to batter down each 
otn2:, 2ecause they agree not in some Gee additionals, though all may be charitably supposed to have somewhat 
of divine life in them. Therefore we plainly see, that this universal, Christian, living temple, must be formed and 
finished, not by human might or power, but by the Spirit of the living God; which Spirit, poured forth, shall instruct 
princes, and the potentates of the world, to receive and cherish among their subjects the great essentials of Christian 
religion, and whatsoever is of plain divine revelation, wherein all may agree, rejecting, or leaving arbitrary, the little 
human additaments about which there is so much disagreement. 

Heaven did favour us with such a king: and thanks be to God, that he hath given us such a queen, who is not for 
destroying any temples that may have true vital religion in them, because they neither all have, or have not, the same 
pinnacles, or other pieces of ornature alike. God grant all Christian princes and powers may herein equally imitate 
there both; as many do seriously lament the loss of the former. 

It nas been long the honour of your family to have had great esteem and reverence for such a temple. And I doubt 
not, but its having spread its branches into divers other worthy families of the Hampdens, Foleys, Ashhursts, Hunts, - 
has given your Lordship much the more grateful and complacential view, for the affinity to your own in this respect. 
4 temple so truly (and even only) august and great, spreads a glory over the families, kingdoms, and nations where 
it can bove place. What is here written is a mean oblation, for the service of this temple; but acceptable, as even 
goats’ hair was, by being consecrated, with a sincere mind, for the use of the tabernacle of old. 

The First Part betakes itself to your Lordship as an orphan, upon the decease of its former patron, in hope of some 
sort of a postliminary reception. And for the Second Part, it is (as your Lordship shall vouchsafe to receive it) origi- 
nally and entirely yours. 

The former, your Lordship will see, had a former dedication: and I cannot think it will be displeasing to your Lord- 
ship, that I let it stand. For though it may seem somewhat uncouth and unusual to have two such epistles come so 
near one another, yet the unfashionableness hereof, I conceive, will, in your Lordship’s judgment, be over-balanced 
by considerations of a preponderating weight, that are suggested to the reader. While, in the mean time, I cannot 
suppose it unacceptable to your Lordship, that a pe of true worth in his time, related to the same county in which 
your Lordship hath so considerable concerns, and not altogether unrelated to yourself, should have had a participation 
with you in the same sort of perenee) with whom your Lordship hath also a true participation, in all the honour, 
esteem, and sincere prayers that ever were conceived for him, by 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most devoted, humble servant, 


JOHN HOWE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reader, 


Bz pleased tn tase notice, that the former part of this work was heretofore inscribed to that worthy erson, Sir John 
Skeffington, of Fisherwick, in Staffordshire, Baronet: and who was at that time, also, Viscount Loid Masserene, go- 
vernor of the county of Londonderry, and one of the Lords of his Majesty Charles the Second’s most nonourable privy 
zouncil in the kingdom of Ireland; and now, since, deceased. __ ; : 2 ’ : 

I have, however, thought fit to let it be reprinted, (the incongruity being, by this advertisement, avoided, of making 
an address anew, in this new impression, to one no longer in our world,) that the memory of a person so truly valua- 
ble may, so far as this can contribute thereto, be preserved ; and because, also, many things in this epistle may be 
useful, as a preface, to show the design of the following discourse. Ard as this purpose may be equally served by it 
‘as it is, the other purpose being also, thus, better served, I have not judged it necessary, though that had been easy, to 
alter the form; which was as follow: 5 


Aurnoucn I am not, my Lord, without the apprehension that a temple ought to have another sort of dedication, yet 
T have no such pique at the custom of former days, but that I can think it decent and just that a discourse concerning 
one conceived under your roof, though born out of your house, should openly own the relation which it thereby hath, 
and the author’s great obligations to your Lordship; and upon this account I can easily persuade myself (though that 
custom hath much given place to this latter one) not to be so fashionable, as even to write in masquerade. 

It were indeed most unbecoming, in the service of so noble a cause, to act in disguise, or decline to tell one’s name. 
And as the prefixing of one so obscure as that which the title-page bears, will be without suspicion of a desi&n to re- 
compense, by the authority of a name, any feared weakness of the cause itself; so were it very unworthy, having 
nothing better, to grudge the bringing even of so mean a thing, as a sacrifice to the door of the temple. 4 

And although your Lordship’s is of so incomparably greater value, yet also is it (as the equity of the case requires) 
exposed with less hazard; since in common account, the vouchsafement of pardon (whereof I cannot despair) for 
such assumed liberty, can with no justice be understood to import more than only a favourable aspect on the design, 
without any interest or participation in the disrepute of its ill management. So that your honour is in uo more 
jeopardy than the main cause itself, which is but little concerned in the successfulness or miscarriage of this or thu 
effort, which is made on behalf of it; and which, you are secure, can receive no real damage. For the foundations 
of this temple are more stable than those of heaven and earth, it being built upon that Rock against which the gates 
of hell can never prevail. ; ; 

And if, in any unforeseen state of things, you should ever receive prejudice, or incur danger by any real service 
ie should design unto the temple of God, your adventure would be the more honourable, by how much it were more 

azardous. The order of Templars, your Lordship well knows, was not, in former days, reckoned inglorious. 

But as this temple is quite of another constitution and make, than that of Jerusalem, and (to use those words of the 
sacred writer) dyetporotnros, rovrésty ot ratrns tns xricews—not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; (Heb. 
ix. 11.) so what 1s requisite to the interest and service of it, is much of another nature. Entire devotedness to God, 
sincerity, humility, charity, refinedness from the dross and baseness of the earth, strict sobriety, dominion of one’s 
self, mastery over impotent and ignominious passions, love of justice, a steady propension to do good, delight in doing 
it, have contributed more to the security and beauty of God’s temple on earth, conferred on it more majesty and lustre, 
done more to procure it room and reverence among men, than the most prosperous violence ever did: the building 
up of this temple, even to the laying on the top-stone, (to be followed with the acclamations of Grace, grace,) being 
that which must be done, not by might or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. "Which, inasmuch as the structure is 
spiritual, and to be situated and raised up in the mind or spirit of man, works, in order to it, in a way suitable thereto. 
That is, very much by soft and gentle insinuations, unto which are subservient the self-recommending amiableness 
and comely aspect of religion; the discernible gracefulness and uniform course of such in whom it bears rule, and is 
a settled, living law. Hereby the hearts of others are captivated and won to look towards it: made not only desirous 
to taste its delights, but, in order thereto, patient also of its rigours, and the rougher severities which their drowsy 
security and unmortified Insts do require should accompany it; the more deeply and thoroughly to attemper and form 
them to it. Merely notional discourses about the temple of God, and the external forms belonging to it, (how useful 
soever they be in their own kind and order,) being unaccompanied with the life and power whereto they should be ad- 
joined, either as subservient helps, or comely expressions thereof, do gain but little to it in the estimation of discern- 
ing men. ; ; 

Much more have the apparently useless and unintelligible notions, with the empty formalities too arbitrarily affixed 
to it, by a very great, namely, the unreformed, part of the Christian world, even there exposed it to contempt, where 
the professed (but most irrational and hopeless) design hath been to draw to it respect and veneration. 

And when these have become matter of strife, and filled the world with noise and clamour, through the imperious 
violence of some, and the factious turbulency of others; it hath made it look with a frightful aspect, and rendered the 
divine presence, so represented, an undesired, dreadful thing. This may make that the language of fear with some, 
(which is of enmity with the most,) “ Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” 
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eet ~— de ey ere pe distinguishing principles of their own, than he that was yet to learn how many legs 
_asectary had. Only they have learned to pronounce the word which is the Shibboleth of their party, to follow the 
common ery, and run with the rest, that have agreed to do so to. 
eee if they all understood the notions ever so well, (not to speak of only those which are peculiar to their way, but,) 
which are most necessary to true religion itself; were it not, in them, a strange frenzy, to contend with clubs and 
swords about a mere notion, which has no influence on their practice, and they intend never shall? If any should 
profess to be of opinion that a triangle is afigure that hath four corners, sober men would think it enough to say they 
were mad, but would let them quietly enjoy their humour, and never think it fit to levy armies against them, or em- 
broil the world upon. so.slender a quarrel. And wherein can the notions belonging to religion be rationally of higher 
account, with them, who never purpose to make any use of them, and against which it is impossible for any to fight 
so mischievously by the most vehement, verbal opposition, as themselves do, by their opposite practice, most directly 
assaulting, and striking at, even what is most principally fundamental to religion and the temple of God? Not that 
these great things are unworthy to be contended for. All that I mean is, what have these men to do with them ? or 
how irrationally and inconsistently with themselves do they seem so concerned about them ? 
i Por even lesser things, the appendages to this sacred frame, are not without their just value, to them who under- 
stand their intent and use. Nor am I designing to verpt your Lordship to the neglect or disesteem of any, the least, 
thing appertaining to religion. And if any other should, I rejoice daily to behold in you that resolute adherence to 
whatsoever apparently divine truth and institution, to common order, decency, peace, and unity, (which so greatly 
contribute both to the beauty and stability of God’s house,) that may even defy and dismay the attempt; and gives 
ground, however, to be confident it would be labour bestowed as vainly, as it were impiously designed. So much 
greater assurance do you give of your constant fidelity and devotedness to the substance of practical religion itself. 
Only how deeply it is to be resented, that while it should be so with all others, so few understand wherein that 
substance doth consist. I shaJ] not now take notice of men’s very different (which must infer some men’s mistaken) 
apprehensions concerning the things necessary to be believed. But, besides that, though some religious sentiments 
be most deeply natural to men, (and, for aught we certainly know, as far extended as the true notion of humanity 
can be,) yet in all times, there has been a too general mistake (not peculiar to the Paganish world omy) of the true 


design, and proportionably of the genuine principle of it. 
That is, it has not been understood as a thing designed to purify and refine men’s spirits, to reconcile and join 


them to God, associate them with him, and make them finally blessed in him. But only to avert or pacify his wrath, 
procure his favourable aspect on their secular affairs, (how unjust soever, 


) while, in the mean time, they have 
thought of nothing less than becoming like to him, acquainted with him, and happy inhim. A reconciliation hath 
only been dreamed of on one side, namely, on his, not their own; on which, they are not so much as inclined to 
any thing else, than the continuance of the former distance and disaffection. 

Consonantly whereto, it is plainly to be seen, that the great principle which hath mostly animated religion in the 
world hath not been a generous love, but a basely servile fear and dread. Whence the custom of sacrificing hath so 
generally prevailed (whencesoever it took its rise) in the Pagan world. And with so deep an apprehension of its 
absolute necessity, that men of even so vile and barbarous manners* as the Gaul’s of old, chose, in matters of con- 
troversy, to submit their greatest concernments to the pleasure and arbitrement of their Druids, (those sacred per- 
sons, as they reckoned them,) rather than be interdicted the sacrifices (the only punishment they could inflict) in 


* See tho character given of them by Cicero, Orat. pro. Mare. Fon. 
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~ 
{ their refusal; which punishment (as is testified by Julius Czsar*) they accounted the most grievous imagi- 
sapien And it needs not be said in what Aes of the world the same engine hath had the same power with men, even 
since they obtained to be called Christian. Which, while it hath been of such force with them, who, notwithstand- 
ing, persisted in courses of the most profligate wickedness ; whence could their religion, such as it was, proceed, 
save only from a dread of divine revenge? What else could it design (though that most vainly) but the averting 
it, without even altering their own vile: course? = at : 1 rd ie ‘ 

Now let this be the account and estimate of religion; only to propitiate the Deity towards flagitious men, still re- 
maining so; and how monstrous a notion doth it give us of God, that he is one that by such things can ever be ren- 
dered favourable to such men! Let it not be so, (while you sever its true and proper end also,) how most despicably 
inept and foolish a thing doth it make religion! A compages and frame of merely scenical observances and actions, 
intended to no end at all. ae ax i . ae 

In a word, their religion is nothing but foolery, which is not taken up and prosecuted with a sincere aim to the 
bettering their spirits; the making them holy, peaceful, meek, humble, mercitul, studious of doing good, and the 
composing them into temples, some way meet for the residence of the blessed God; with design and expectation to 
have his intimate, vital presence, settled and made permanent there. : ; . 

The materials and preparation of which temple are no where entirely contained and directed, but in the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: as, hereafter, we may with divine assistance labour to evince. ‘The greater is the ignominy 
done to the temple of God, and the Christian name, by only titular and nick-named Christianity. Will they pretend 
themselves the temple of God, partakers in the high privilege and dignity of the Emmanuel, (in whom most emi- 
nently the Deity inhabiteth,) who are discernibly, to all that know them, as great strangers to God, and of a temper 
of spirit as disagreeing to him, of as worldly spirits, as unmortified passions, as proud, wrathful, vain-glorious, en- 
vious, morose, merciless, disinclined to do good, as any other men? When God cleanses his house, and purges his 
floor, where will these be found ? ; ‘ 

And for this temple itself, it is a structure whereto there is a concurrence of truth and holiness; the former letting 
in (it were otherwise a darksome, disorderly, uncomfortable house) a vital, directive, formative light, to @ heavenly, 
calm, God-like frame of spirit, composed and made up of the latter. . 

It is this temple, my Lord, which I would invite you both to continue your respect unto in others, and, more and 
more, to prepare and beautify in yourself. ' ; a 

You will find little, in this part, offered to your view, more than only its bestibulwm, or rather a very plain (if not 
rude) frontispiece ; with the more principal pillars that must support the whole frame. Nor, whereas (by way of 
introduction to the discourse of this temple, and as most fundamental to the being of it) the existence of the great 
Inhabitant is so largely insisted on, that I think that altogether a needless labour. Of all the sects and parties in the 
world, (though there are few that avow it, and fewer, if any, that are so, by any formed judgment, unshaken by a 
suspicion and dread of the contrary,) that of atheists we have reason enough to suppose the most numerous, as ha- 
ving diffused and spread itself through all the rest. And though, with the most, under disguise, yet uncovering, 
with too many, its ugly face: and scarce ever more than in our own days. Wherefore, though it hath never been 
in any age more strongly impugned ; yet, because the opposition can never be too common, to so common an enemy, 
this additional endeavour may prove not wholly out of season. And the Epicurean atheist is chiefly designed 
against in this discourse ; that being the atheism most in fashion. 

_ Nor is any thing more pertinent to the design of the discourse intended concerning God’s temple; which, import- 
ing worship to be done to him, requires, first, a belief that he is. teghe 

And surely the [E’] inscribed of old, as Plutarch tells us, on the Delphic Temple; signifying, (as, after divers 
other conjectures, he coneludes it to do,) Thou dost exist, is an inscription much more fitly set in view, at our eI 
trance into the temple of the living God, whose name is, J AM. 

_ Amidst the pleasant entertainments of which temple, (made more intimate to you than human discourse can make 
it) may you spend many happy days in this world, as a preparative and introduction to a happier eternity in the 
other. Whereto he is under many and deep obligations, by any means, to contribute to his uttermost, who must 
(especially in the offices relating to this temple) profess himself, 
+e My honoured Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most humble, 
Devoted Servant, 


JOHN HOWE. 


* Comment, lib. 6. 
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CONCERNING GOD’S EXISTENCE, AND HIS CONVERSABLENESS WITH 
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“LIVING TEMPLE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THIS NOTION COMMON. AUTHORITIES NEEDLESS. 
USE, THAN ARGUMENT, WHEREOF THEY ARE INCAPABLE. 
TICE OF RELIGION. 

TO THIS DISCOURSE. 


I. Iris so well known that this notion hath long obtained 
in the world, that we need not quote sayings to avouch it ; 
wherewith not the sacred writings only, but others, even of 
pagans themselves, would plentifully furnish us. 

But as authorities are, in a plain case, needless to un- 
ee oaten minds; so will they be useless to the prejudiced, 

e the case never so plain. Nor is any prejudice deeper, or 
less vincible, than that of profane minds against religion. 
With such, it would in the present argument signify little, 
to tell them what hath been said or thought before by any 
others. Not because it is their genera! course to be so 

_ very circumspect and wary, as never to approve or assent 
to any thing, unless upon the clearest and most convinc- 
- ing demonstration: but from their peculiar dislike of those 
things only, that are of this special import and tendency. 
Discourse to them what you will of a temple, and. it will 
be nauseous and unsavoury: not as being cross to their 
reason, (which they are as little curious to gratify as any 
other sort of men,) but to their ill humour, and the dis- 
affected temper of their mind; whence also (though they 
cannot soon or easily get that mastery over their under- 
standings herein, yet because they would fain have it so) 
they do what they can to believe religion nothing else but 
the effect of timorous fancy, and a temple, consequently, one 
of the most idle impertinences in the world. 
To these, the discussion of the notion we have proposed 
to consider, will be thought a beating the air, an endeavour 
to give consistency toa shadow. And if their reason and 
_ power could as well serve their purpose as their anger 
and scorn, they would soon tear up the holy ground on 
which a temple is set, and wholly subvert the sacred 
frame. 


I speak of such as deny the existence of the ever-blessed | 


Deity; or (if they are not arrived to that express and formed 
misbeliéf) whose hearts are inclined, and ready to deter- 
mine, even against their misgiving and more suspicious 
minds, there is no God: who, if they cannot as yet 
believe, do wish there were none; and so strongly, as in 
a great degree to prepare them for that belief. That 
would fain banish him not only out of all their thoughts, 
but the world too; and to whom it is so far from being a 
grateful sound, that the tabernacle of God is with men on 
earth, that they grudge to allow him a place in heaven. 
At least, if they are willing to admit the existence of any 
God. at all, do say to him, Depart from us; and would 
have him so confined to heaven, that he and they may 
have nothing to do with one another: and do therefore 
rack their impious wits to serve their hypothesis either 
way; that under its, protection they may securely in- 


INSIGNIFICANT WITH THE ATHEISTICAL, WHO HAVE MADE IT MORE NECESSARY 
TO DEFEND RELIGION, AND A TEMPLE IN GENERAL, THAN THIS, OR THAT. 


BETTER DEFENDED AGAINST THEM BY PRACTICE AND 


OFTEN DISPUTES OF ITS PRINCIPLES NOT NECESSARY TO THE PRAC- 
SOME CONSIDERATION OF THOSE SUPPOSED IN THE GENERAL NOTION OF A TEMPLE, PERTINENT (HOWEVER) 


dulge themselves in a course, upon which they find the 
apprehension of a God, interesting himself in human 
affairs, would have a very unfavourable and threatening 
aspect. 

They are therefore constrained to take great pains with 
themselves, to discipline and chastise their minds and un- 
derstandings to that tameness and patience, as contentedly 
to suffer the rasing out of their most natural impressions 
and sentiments. And they reckon they have arrived to 
a very heroical perfection, when they can pass a scoff 
upon any thing, that carries the least signification with it 
of the fear of God; and can be able to laugh at the weak 
and squeamish folly of those softer and effeminate minds, 


that will trouble themselves with any thoughts or cares, 


how to please and propitiate a Deity: and doubt not but 
they have made all safe, and effectually done their busi- 
ness, when they have learned to put the ignominious titles 
of frenzy, and folly, upon devotion, in whatsoever dress or 
garb; to ery canting, to any serious mention of the name 
of God, and break a bold adventurous jest upon any the 
most sacred mysteries, or decent and awful solemnities, of 
religion. ‘ 
II. These content not themselves to encounter this or 
that sect, but mankind ; and reckon it too mean and in- 
glorious an achievement to overturn one sort of temple 
or another; but would down with them all, even to the 
ground. ; 
And they are bound, in reason and justice, to pardon 
the emulation which they provoke, of vying with them as 
to the universality of their design; and not to regret it, if 
they find there be any that think it their duty to wave a 
while serving the temple of this or that party, as less con- 
siderable, to defend that one wherein all men have a com- 
mon interest and concernment; since matters are brought to 
that exigency and hazard, that it seems less necessary to 
contend about this or that mode of religion, as whether 
there ought to be any at all. What was said of a former 
age, could never better agree to any, than our own, “that 
none was ever more fruitful of religions, and barren of 
religion or true piety.” It concerns us to consider, whether 
the fertility of those many doth not as well cause as ac 
company a barrenness in this one. And since the iniquity 
of the world hath made that too suilable, which were 
otherwise unseemly in itself, to speak of a temple as a 
fortified place, whose own sacredness ought ever to have 
been its sufficient fortification, it is time to be aware lest 
our forgetful heat and zeal in the defence of this or that 
out-work, do expose (not to say betray) the main fortress 
to assault and danger. Whilst it hath long been, by this 
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debauch, presently to lay it fast again. So that the very 
principle fails in this sort of men, whereto, in reasoning 

we should appeal, and apply ourselves. And it were al- 
most the same thing, to offer arguments to the senseless 
images, or forsaken carcasses of men. It belongs to the 
grandeur of religion to neglect the impotent assaults of 
these men: as it is a piece of glory, and bespeaks a worthy 
person’s right understanding, and just value of himself, to 
disdain the combat with an incompetent or a foiled enemy. 
It is becoming and seemly, that the grand, ancient, and 
received tiuth, which tends to, and is the reason of, the 
godly life, do sometimes keep state; and no more descend 
to perpetual, repeated janglings with every scurrilous and 
impertinent trifler, than a great and redoubted prince would 
think it fit to dispute the rights of his crown with @ 
drunken, distracted fool, or a madman. — 

Men of atheistical persuasions having abandoned their 
reason, need what will more powerfully strike their sense— 
storms and whirlwinds, flames and thunderbolts; things 
not so apt immediately to work upon their understanding, 
as their fear, and that will astonish, that they may convince, 
that the great God makes himself known by the judgments 
which he executes. Stripes are for the back of fools (as 
they are justly styled, that say in their hearts, There is no 
God.) But if it may be hoped any gentler method may 
prove effectual with any of them, we are rather to expect 
the good effect from the steady, uniform course of their 
actions and conversation, who profess reverence and devo- 
tedness to an eternal Being; and the correspondence of 
their way, to their avowed principle, that acts them on 
agreeably to itself, and may also incur the sense of the 
beholder, and gradually invite and draw his observation ; 
than from the most Severe and necessitating argumenta- 
tion that exacts a sudden assent. 

V. At least, in a matter of so clear and commanding 
evidence, reasoning many times looks like trifling; anc 
out of a hearty concernedness and jealousy for the honour 
of religion, one would rather it should march on with an 
heroical neglect of bold and malapert cavillers, and only 
demonstrate and recommend itself by its own vigorous, 
comely, coherent course, than make itself cheap by dis- 
cussing at every turn its principles: as that philosopher 
who thought it the fittest way to confute the sophisms 
against motion, only by walking. 

But we have nothing so considerable objected against 
practical religion, as well to deserve the name of a sophism ; 
at least, no sophism so perplexing in the case of religious, 
as of natwral, motion; Jeers and sarcasms are the most 
weighty, convincing arguments; and let the deplorate 
crew mock on. There are those in the world, that will 
think they have, however, reason enough to persist in the 
way of godliness; and that have already laid the founda- 
tion of that reverence which they bear to a Deity, more 


means, a neglected, forsaken thing; and is more decayed 
by vacancy and disuse, than it could ever have been by 
the most forcible battery; so as even to promise the rude 
assailant an easy victory. Who fears to insult over an 
empty, dispirited, dead religion ? which alive and shining 
in its native glory, (as that temple doth, which is compacted 
of lively stones united to the living corner stone,) bears 
with it a magnificence and state that would check a profane 
look, and dazzle the presumptuous eye that durst venture 
to glance at it obliquely, or with disrespect. The temple 
(of the living God, manifestly animated by his vital presence, 
would not only dismay opposition, but command veneration 
also; and be both its own ornament and defence. Nor 
€an it be destitute of that presence, if we ourselves render 
it not inhospitable, and make not its proper inhabitant be- 
come a stranger at home. If we preserve in ourselves a 
capacity of the divine presence, and keep the temple. of 
God in a posture fit to receive him, he would then no 
more forsake it, than the soul a sound and healthy body, 
not violated in any vital part. But if he forsake it once, 
it then becomes an exposed and despised thing. And as 
the most impotent, inconsiderable enemy can securely 
trample on the dead body of the greatest hero, that alive 
carried awfulness and terror in his looks; so is the weak- 
spirited atheist become as bold now, as he was willing be- 
fore, to make rude attempts upon the temple of God, when 
He hath been proyoked to leave it, who is its life, strength, 
and glory. 

III. Therefore as they who will not be treacherous to the 
interest of God and man, must own an obligation and ne- 
cessity to apply themselves to the serious endeavour of 
restoring the life and honour of religion; so will the case 
itself be found to point out to us the proper course in order 
hereto. That is, that it must rather be endeavoured by 
practice, than by disputation; by contending, every one 
with himself, to excite the love of God in his own breast, 
rather than with the profane adversary to kindle his anger, 
more aiming to foment and cherish the domestic, continual 
fire of God’s temple and altar, than transmit a flame into 
-the enemies’ camp. For what can this signify? And it 
seldom fails to be the event of disputing against prejudice, 
(especially of disputing for the sum of religion at once 
against the prepossession of a sensual profane temper, and 
a violent inclingtion and resolvedness to be wicked,) to 
beget more wrath than convietion, and sooner to incense 
the impatient wretch than enlighten him. And by how 
much the more cogent and enforcing reasonings are used, 
and the lessis left the confounded, baffled creatures to say, 
on behalf ofa cause so equally deplorate and vile; the 
more he finds himself concerned to fortify his obstinate 
will; and supply his want of reason with resolution; to 
find out the most expedite ways of diverting, from what 
he hath no min¢ onsider; to entertain himself with 
the most stupifying pleasures, (that must serve the same 
turn that opium is wont to do in the case of broken, un- 
quiet sleep,) or whatsoever may most effectually serve to 
mortify any divine principle, and destroy all sense of God 
out of his soul. ; 

And how grateful herein, and meritorious often, are the 
assistant railleries of servile, and it may be mercenary, 
wits! How highly shall he oblige them, that can furnish 
out a libel against religion, and help them with more arti- 
ficial spite to blaspheme what they cannot disprove! And 
now shall the scurrilous pasquil and a few bottles, work a 
more effectual confutation of religion, than all the reason 
and argument in the world shall be able to countervail. 
This proves too often the unhappy issue of misapplying 
what is most excellent in its own kind and place, to im- 
proper and incapable subjects. 

IV. And who sees not this to be the case with the 
modern atheist, who hath been pursued with that strength 
and vigour of argument, even in our own days, that would 
have baffled persons of any other temper than their own, 
into shame and silence? And so as no other support hath 
been left to irreligion, than asenseless stupidity, an obstinate 
resolvedness not to consider, a faculty to stifle an argument 
with ‘a jest, to charm their reason by sensual softnesses 
into a dead sleep; with a strict and circumspect care that 
it may never awake into any exercise above the condition 
of dozed and half-witted persons; or if it do, by the next 






































and therefore will not think it necessary to have the prine 

ples of their religion vindicated afresh, every time they are 
called to the practice of it. For surely they would be re- 
ligious upon very uncertain terms, that will think them-: 
selves concerned to suspend or discontinue their course as 
oft as they are encountered in it with a wry mouth ora 
distorted look; or that are apt to be put out of conceit 
with their religion by the laughter of a fool; or by their 
cavils and taunts against the rules and principles of it, 
‘whom only their own sensual temper, and impatience of 
serious thoughts, have made willing to have them false.. 
That any indeed should commence religious, and persist 
with blind zeal in this or that discriminating profession 

without ever considering why they should do so, is un- 
manly and absurd; especially when a gross ignorance of 
the true reasons and grounds of religion shall be shadowed 
over with a pretended awe and scrupulousness to inquire 
about things so swered. And an inquisitive temper sha}! 
have an ill character put upon it, as if rational and profane 
were words of the same signification. Or, as if reason 
and judgment were utterly execrated, and an unaccount- 
able, enthusiastic fury, baptized and hallowed, the only 
principle of religion. But when the matter hath un- 
dergone already a severe inguisition, and been search- 
ed to the bottom; principles have been examined; ‘the 
strength and firmness hath been tried of its deepest and 
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most fundamental grounds, and an approving judgment 
been past in the case, and aresolution thereupon taken up, 
of a suitable and correspondent practice; after all this, it 


_ were a vain and unwarrantable curiosity, to be perpetu- 


ally perplexing one’s easy path with new and suspicious 
ieee into the most acknowledged things. Nor 
were this course a little prejudicial to the design and end 
of religion, (if we will allow it any at all,) the refining 
of our minds, and the fitting us for a happy eternity. For 
when shall that building be finished, the foundations 
whereof must be every day torn up anew, upon pretence 
of further caution, and for more diligent search? Or when 
will he reach his journey’s end, that is continually vexed 
(and often occasioned to go back from whence he came) 
by causeless anxieties about his way; and whether ever 
he began a right course, yea or no ? 

Many go securely on in @ course most jenpminieuls 


_ wicked and vile, without ever debating the matter wit 


themselves, or inquiring if there be any rational principle 
to justify or bear them out. Much more may they, with 
a cheerful confidence, persist in their well-chosen way, 
that have once settled their resolutions about it upon firm 
and assured grounds and principles, without running over 
the same course of reasonings with themselves in reference 
to each single, devotional act; or thinking it necessary 
every time they are to pray, to have it proved to them, 
there isa God. And because yet many of these do need 
excitation ; and though they are not destitute of pious sen- 
timents and inclinations, and have somewhat in them of 
the ancient foundations and frame of a temple, have yet, 
by neglect, suffered it to grow into decay. It is therefore 
the principal intendment of this discourse, not to assert the 
principles of religion against those with whom they have 
no place, but to propound what may some way tend to rein- 
force and strengtlien them, where they visibly languish; 
and awaken such as profess a devotedness to God, to the 
speedy and vigorous endeavour of repairing the ruins of 
his temple in their own breasts; that they may thence hold 
forth a visible representation of an indwelling Deity, in 
effects and actions of life worthy of such a presence, and 
render his enshrined glory transparent to the view and 
conviction of the irreligious and profane. Which hath 


_more of hope in it, and is likely to be to better purpose, 


than disputing with them that more know how to jest, than 
reason; and better undersiand the relishes of meat and 
drink, than the strength of an argument. 

VI. But though it would be both an ungrateful and in- 
significant labour, and as talking to the wind, to discourse 
of religion with persons that have abjured all seriousness, 
and that cannot endure to think; and would be like fight- 
ing with a storm, to contend against the blasphemy and 
outrage of insolent mockers at whatever is sacred and di- 

vine; and were too much a debasing of religion, to retort 


— with men not capable of being talked with in any 


her than such (that is, their own) language: yet it wants 
neither its use nor pleasure, to the most composed minds, 
and that are most exempt from wavering herein, to view 
the frame of their religion, as it aptly and even naturally 


-Yises and grows up from its very foundations; and to con- 
template its first principles, which they may in the mean 
time find no present cause or inclination to dispute. They 
will know how to consider its most fundamental grounds, 
not with doubt or suspicion, but with admiration and de- 
‘light; and can with a calm and silent pleasure enjoy th 
repose and rest of a quiet and well-assured mind, rejoicing 
and contented,to know to themselves, (when others refuse 
to partake with them in this joy,) and feel all firm and stabie 
under them, whereupon either the practice or the hopes of 
their religion do depend. 

And there may be also many others of good and pious 
inclinations, that have never yet applied themselves to 
consider the principal and most fundamental grounds of 
religion, so as to be able to give or discern any tolerable 


reason of them. Tor either the sluggishness of their own 


temper may have indisposed them to any more painful and 
laborious exercise of their minds, and made them to be 
content with the easier course of taking every thing upon 
trust, and imitating the example of wee ; or they have 
been unhappily misinformed, that it auge's not with the 
reverence due to religion, to search into the grounds of it, 
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Yea, and may have laid this for one of its main grounds, 
that no exercise of reason may have any place about it. 
Or perhaps having never tried, they apprehend a greater 
difficulty in coming toa clear and certain resolution herein, 
than indeed there is. Now such need to be excited to set 
their own. thoughts a-work this way, and to be assisted 
herein. They should therefore consider who gave them 
the understandings which they fear to use. And can they 
use them to better purpose, or with more gratitude to him 
who made them intelligent, and not brute creatures, than 
in labouring to know, that they may also by a reasonable 
service worship and adore their Maker? Are they not to 
use their very senses about the matters of religion? For 
the invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
godhead, are clearly seen, &c. And their faith comes by 
hearing. But what? are these more sacred and divine, 
and more alin to religion, than their reason and judgment, 
without which also their sense can be of no use to them 
herein? Or is it the best way of making use of what 
God has revealed of himself, by whatsoever meaiis, not 
to understand what he hath revealed ? It is most true in- 
deed, that when we once come clearly tobe informed that 
God hath revealed this or that thing, we are then readily 
to subject (and not oppose) our’ feeble reasonings to his 
plain revelation. And it were a most insolent and un- 
creaturely arrogance, to contend or not yield him the cause, 
though things have to us seemed otherwise. But it were 
as inexcusable negligence, not to make use of our under- 
standings to the best advantage ; that we may both know 
that such a revelation is divine, and what it signifies, after 
we know whenceit is, And any one that considers, will 
soon sce it were very unseasonable, at least, to allege the 
written, divine revelation, as the ground of his religion, till 
he have gone lower, and fore-known some things (by and 
by to be insisted on) as preparatory and fundamental to 
the knowledge of this. 

And because it is obvious to suppose how great an in- 
crease of strength and vigour pious minds may receive 
hence, how much it may animate them to the service of, 
the temple and contribute to their more cheerful progress 
in a religicus course ; it will therefore not be besides our 

| present purpose, but very pursuant to it, to consider 

| awhile, not in the contentious way of brawling and cap- 
tious disputation, (the noise whereof is as unsuitable tothe 
temple, as that of axes and hammers,) but of calm and 
sober discourse, the more principal and lowermost grounds 
upon which the frame of religion rests, and to the supposal 
whereof, the notion and use of any such thing as a temple 
in the world, do owe themselves. * 





CHAP a 


The two more principal grounds which a temple supposes. 1. The existence 
of God. 2. His conyersableness with men: both argued from common 
consent. The former doubtful if ever wholly denied in former days. ‘The 
latter also implied in the known general practice of some or other _reli- 
gion. Kvidenced in that some, no strangers to the world, have thought it 
the difleronee of man. ‘The immedesty aud rashness of the persens from 
whom any opposition can be expected. These two grounds prepesed to be 
more. strictly considered apart. And, first. The existence of God, where 
first the notion of God is assigned. ‘The parts whereof are proposed to be 
evinced soyerally of some existent being. 1. Etemity. 2._ Selitorigination. 
8, Independency. 4. Necessity of existence. 5. Selt-activity. (The impos 
sibility this world should he this necessary seli-active being, ‘The inconsist- 
oncy of necessary alterable matter, more largely deduced in a marginal di- 
gression.) 6. Life. 7. Vast an [mighty power. A ccrollary, 


1. Now the grounds more necessary to be laid down, 
and which are supposed in the most general notion of a 
temple, are especially these (wo? ‘The existence of God, 
and his conversebleness with men. For no notion of a 
temple can more easily occur to any one’s thoughts, or 
is more agreeable to common acceptation, than that it 
is a habitation wherein God is pleased to dwell among 
men. 

Therefore to the designation and use of it, or (which is 
all one) to the intention and exercise of religion, the belief 
or persuasion is necessary of those two things, (the same 
which we find made necessary on the same account,) 
“ That God is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him ;” Heb, xi. 6. as will appear when the 
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manner and. design of that his abode with men shall be 
considered. 

These are the grounds upon which the sacred frame of 
a temple ought tostand, and without which it must be ac- 
knowledged an unsupported, airy fabric. And since it 
Were vain to discourse what a temple is, or whereto the 
notion of it may be applied, unless it be well resolved that 
there is, or ought to be, any such thing; the strength and 
firmness of this its double ground should be tried and 
searched, and of its pretensions thereto. s 

II. And though it be not necessary in a matter that is so 
plain, and wherein so much is to be said otherwise; yet it 
will not be impertinent to consider, first, what prescription 
(which in clearing of titles is not wont to signify nothing) 
will signify in the present case. And, 

Firsty For the existence of God, we need not labour 
much to show how constantly and generally it hath been 
acknowledged through the whole world; it being so diffi- 
cult to produce an uncontroverted instance, of any that 
ever denied it in more ancient times. For as for them 
whose names have been infamous amongst* men here- 
tofore upon that account, there hath been that said, that at 
least wants not probability for the clearing them of so foul 
an imputation. That is, that they were maliciously re- 
presented as having denied the existence of a Deity, be- 
cause they impugned and derided the vulgar conceits and 
poetical fictions of those days, concerning the multitude 
and the ridiculous attributes of their imaginary deities. 
Of which sort Cicerob mentions not a few; their being 
inflamed with anger, and mad with lust; their wars, fights, 
wounds; their hatreds, discords; their births and deaths, 
&e.: who though he speak less favourably of some of these 
men, and mentions one? as doubting whether there’ were 
any gods or no, (for which cause his book in the beginning 
whereof he had intimated that doubt, (as Cotta is brought 
in, informing us,) was publicly burnt at Athens, and him- 
self banished his country,) and two othersd as expressly 
denying them; yet the more generally decried patron® of 
atheism (as he has been accounted) he makes Velleius 
highly vindicate from this imputation, and say of him, 
that he was the first that took notice that even nature itself 
had impressed the notion of God upon the minds of all 
men: who also gives us these as his words; “ What 
nation is there or sort of men that hath not, without teach- 
ing, acertain anticipation of the gods, which he callsa 
prolepsis, a certain preventive, or fore-conceived informa- 
tion of a thing in the mind, without which nothing can be 
understood, or sought, or disputed of Y’ Unto which pur- 
pose the same authorf (as is commonly observed) else- 
where speaks ; that there is no nation so barbarous, no one 
of all men so savage, as that some apprehension of the 
gods hath not tinctured his mind; that many do think in- 
deed corruptly of them, which is (saith he) the effect of 
vicious custom ; but all do believe there is a divine power 
and nature. Nor (as he there proceeds) hath men’s tall- 
ing and agreeing together effected this. Itis not an opi- 
nion settled in men’s minds by public constitutions and 
sanctions; but in every matter the consent of ali nations 
is to be reckoned a law of nature. 

And whatever the apprehensions of those few (and some 
others that are wont to be mentioned under the same vile 
character) were in this matter, yet so inconsiderable hath 
the dissent been, that as another most ingenious pagan 
author? writes, “In so great a contention and variety of 
opinions, (that is, concerning what God is,) herein you 
shall see then law and reason of every country to be 
harmonious and one; that there is one God, the King and 
Father of all; that the many are but the servants andi 
—co-rulers unto God; that herein the Greek and the bar- 
barian say the same thing, the islander and the inhabitant 
of the continent, the wise and the foolish: go to the 
utmost bounds of the ocean, and you find God there. 
But if (says he) in all times, there have been two or 
three,k an atheistical, vile, senseless sort of persons, whose 


a Parker Tentam. b De Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 
¢ Protag. Abderites. 


d Diagoras and Theodorus Cyrenaicus, who (as Diogenes Laertius, in Aris- 
tip. reports) was sumamed a()cos, afterwards (cos. 
e Epicurus, whom also his own Bpistle to Meneceus in Diogenes Laertius 


acguits of atheism, but not of irreligion ; as hereaft ! 
Cicero Tuscul, Quest. Li, er may be observed. 
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own eyes and ears deceive them vho are ‘maimed in 
their very soul, an irrational sril sort, as monstrous 
creatures, as a lion without courage, an OX without horns, 
or a bird without wings; yet, out of those, you sh 
understand somewhat of God; for they know and confe 
him, whether they will or no.” ; F 

III, Yea, and ihe use of a temple, and the exercise of 
religion, (which suppose the second ground also, rel 
as the first,) have been so very common, (though not 
altogether equally common with the former, l 
the observation of that famed moralist,) “ That if one 
travel the world, it is possible to find cities without walls, 
without letters, without kings, without wealth, without } 
coin, without schools and theatres. But a city without a | 






temple, or that useth no worship, prayers, &c. no one ever} _— 


saw.” And he believes a city may more easily be built? 
without a foundation, or ground to set it on, than an 
community of men have or keep a consistency without, 
religion. ; 
IV. And it is no mean argument of the commonness 
of religion, that there have been some in the world, and 
those no idiots neither, that have accounted it the most 
constituent and distinguishing thing inhuman nature, So 
that Platonic Jew" judgeth invocation “‘ of God, with only 


._ = 


towards him, to be, if we will speak the truth, thi ly 
genuine property of man, and saith that only he who is 
acted by such a hope, is a man, and he that is destitute of 


this hope, is no man ;”° preferring this account to the 


common definition, (which he says is only of the concrete 
of man,) that he is a reasonable, and mortal, living crea- 
ture. And yet he extends not reason further, that is, to 
the inferior creatures; for he had expressly said above, 
“That they who have no hope towards God, have no part 
or share in the rational nature.” Anda noble person? of 
our own says, “That upon accurate search, religion and 
faith appear the only ultimate differences of man ; whereof 
neither divine perfection is capable, nor brutal imperfec- 
tion ;” reason, in his account, descending low among the 
inferior creatures. But these agreeing more peculiarly to 
man, and so universally, that he affirms, ‘ There isno man 
well and entirely in his wits, that doth not worship some 
deity.” Who therefore accounted it a less absurdity to 
admit such a thing as a rational beast, than an irreligious 
man. Now if these have taken notice of any instances 
that seemed to claim an exemption from this notion of 
man, they have rather thought fit to let them pass as an 
anomalous sort of creatures, reducible to no certain rank 
or order in the creation, than that any should be admitted 
into the account, or be acknowledged of the society of 
men, that were found destitute of an inclination to worship 
the common Author of our beings. And according to 
this opinion, by whatsoever steps any should advance 


in the denial of a Deity, they should proceed by the 


same, to the abandoning their own humanity; and by 
saying there is no God, should proclaim themselves ne 
men. 

However, it discovers (which is all that is at present in- 
tended by it) the commonness, not to say absolute uni- 
versality, of religion, in the observation of these persons, 
whom we must suppose no strangers to the world, in their 
own and former times. And if it afford any less ground 
for such an observation in our present time, we only see 
that as the world grows older it grows worse, and sinks 
into a deeper oblivion of its original, as it recedes further 
from it. 

And (notwithstanding) this so common a consent is yet 
not without its weight and significancy to our present pur- 
pose ; if we consider how impossible it is to give or ima- 
gine any tolerable account of its original, if we do not 
confess it natural, and refer it to that common Author of 
all nature whom we are inquiring about: of which so much 
is said by divers others,‘ that nothing more needs here to 
be said about it. 


V. And at least so mych is gained by it to a temple, 
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that unless som: 2 and ungainsayable demonstra- 
u e brought 4 grounds of it, (which will be 


time enough to consider when we see it pretended to,) no 
opposition, fit to be regarded, can ever be madetoit. ‘I'hat 
Bnone at all can possibly be made, but what shall pro- 
abe the most immodest and rash confidence, animated 
and borne up only by a design of being most licentiously 
wicked, and of making the world become so. Jmmodest 
. con ce it must be, for it is not a man, or a nation, or 
an age, that such have to oppose, but mankind; upon 


- which they shall cast, not some lighter reflection, but the 


_ vilest and most opprobrious contumely and scorn that can 
be imagined. That is, the imputation of so egregious folly 
and dotage, as all this while to have worshipped a shadow, 
as the author of their being ; and a figment, for their com- 
mon parent. And this not the ruder only, and uninquisi- 
tive vulgar, but the wisest and most considering persons in 
all times. Surely less than clear and pregnant demonstra- 
tion (at least not wild, incoherent, self-confounding sup- 
* positions and surmises, of which more hereafter) will never 
be thought sufficient to justify the boldness of an attempt 
that shall carry this signification with it. And it will be 
a confidence equally vash, as immodest. For what can be 
the undertakers’ hope, either of success or reward? Do 
t ink it an easy enterprise, and that a few quirks of 
m t wit will serve the turn to baffle the Deity into 
nothing, and unteach the world religion, and rase out im- 
pressions renewed and transmitted through so many ages, 
and persuade the race of men to descend a peg lower, and 
believe they ought to live, and shall die, like the perishing 
beast? Or, do they expect to find men indifferent in a 
matter that concerns their common practice and hope ? add 
wherein their zeal hath been wont to be such as that it hath 
obtained to be proverbial: to strive as for the very altars. 
And what should their reward be, when the natural 
tendency of their undertaking is to exclude themselves 
from the expectation of any in another world? And what 
will they expect in this, from them whose temples and 
altars they go about to subvert? Besides, that if they be 
not hurried by a blind impetuous rashness, they would 
consider their danger, and apprehend themselves concerned 
to strike very sure. For if there remain but the least pos- 
sibility that the matter is otherwise, and that the Being 
doth exist, whose honour and worship they contend against, 
they must understand his favour to be of scme concern- 
ment to them; which they take but an ill course to entitle 
themselves unto. Much more have they reason to be 
solicitous, when their horrid cause not only wants evidence, 
nor hath hitherto pretended to more than a bare possibility 
of truth on their side, but hath so clear (and 4s yet alto- 
gether unrefuted) evidence lying against it, that quite takes 
away that very possibility, and all ground for that misera- 
ble languishing hope, that it could have ever afforded 
them. Therefore is it left also wholly unimaginable, what 
rinciple can animate their design, other than a sensual 
iuaear, impatient of restraints, or of any obligation to be 
sober, just, and honest, beyond what their own inclination, 
and (much-mistaken) interest, or conveniency, would lead 
them to. 

By all which we have a sufficient measure of the persons 
from whom any opposition unto religion can be expected, 
and how much their authority, their example, or their 
scorn, ought to signify with us. And that a more valuable 
opposition can never be made, our experience, both that 
hitherto it hath not been, and that it would have been if it 
could, might render us tolerably secure. For. surely it 
may well be supposed, that in a world so many ages lost 
in wickedness, all imaginable trials would have been made 
to disburthen it of religion ; and somewhat that had been 
specious at least, to that purpose, had been hit upon, if the 
matter had been any ways possible. And the more wicked 
the world hath been, so directly contrary and so continually 
assaulted a principle, not yet vanquished, appears the more 
plainly invincible. And that the assaults have been from 
the lusts of men, rather than their reason, shows the more 
evidently, that their reason hath only wanted a ground to 
work upon, which if it could have been found, their lusts 
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had certainly pressed it to their service in this warfare, and 
not have endured, rather, the molestation of continual 
checks and rebukes from it, 

Nor need we yet to let our minds hang in suspense, or 
be in a dubious expectation, that possibly some or other 
great wit may arise, that shall perform some great thing in 
this matter, and discover the groundlessness and folly of 
religion, by plain and undeniable reasons that have not as 
yet been thought on; but betake ourselves to a stricter and 
closer consideration of our own grounds, which if we can 
once find to be certainly true, we may be sure they are of 
eternal truth, and no possible contrivance or device can 
ever make them false. 

VI. Having therefore seen what common consent may 
contribute to the establishing of them jointly ; we may 
now apply ourselves to consider and search into each of 
them (so far as they are capable of a distinct considera- 
tion) severally and apart. Having still his mark in our 
eye, our own confirmation and excitation in reference to 
what is the proper work and business of a temple, religion 
and conversation with God: how little soever any en- 
deavour in this kind may be apt to signify with the other- 
wise-minded. pie 

VII. And, first, for the existence of God; that we may 
regularly and with evidence make it out to ourselves, that 
he is, or doth exist, and may withal see what the belief of 
his existence will contribute towards the evincing of the 
reasonableness of erecting a temple to him. It is requisite 
that we first settle a true notion of him in our minds; or 
be at an agreement with ourselves, what it is that we mean, 
or would have to be signified by the name of God: other- 
es we know not what we seek, nor when we have found 

im. 

And though we must beforehand professedly avow, that 
we take him to be such a one as we can never compre- 
hend in our thoughts; that this knowledge is too excellent 
for us, or he is more excellent than that we can perfectly 
know him; yet it will be sufficient to guide us in our 
search after his existence, if we can give such a descrip- 
tion, or assign such certain characters of his being, as 
will severally or together distinguish him from all things 
else. Forthen we shall be able to call him by his own 
name, and say, This is God ; whatever his being may con- 
tain more, or whatsoever other properties may belong to it, 
beyond what we can as yet compass in our present thoughts 
of him. ; 

VIII. Andsuch an account we shall have of what we are 
inquiring after, if we have the conception in our minds of 
an eternal, uncaused, independent, necessary Being, that 
hath active power, life, wisdom, goodness, and whatsoever 
other supposable excelleney, in the highest perfection 
originally, in and of itself. x 

Such a being we would with common consent express 
by the name of God. Even they that would profess to 
deny or doubt of his existence, yet must acknowledge 
this to be the notion of that which they deny or doubt 
of. Or if they should say this is not it, or (which is all 
gre) that they do not deny or doubt of the existence of 
such a Being as this; they on the other hand that would 
argue for his existence, may conclude the cause is yielded 
them; this being that which they designed to contend 
for. 

Tt must indeed be acknowledged, that some things be- 
longing to the viotion of God might have been more ex- 

ressly named. But it was not necessary they should, 
bene sufficiently included here, as will afterwards appear: 
nor perbaps so convenient; some things, the express men- 
tion whereof is omitted, being such as more captious per- 
sons. might be apt at first to startle at; who yet may 
possibly, as they are insinuated under other expressions, 
become by deerees more inclinable to receive them after- 
wards. And however if this be not a full and adequate 
notion, (as who ean ever tell when we have an express, dis- 
tinct, partiewlar notion of God, which we are sure is ade- 
quate and full?) it may however suffice, that it is a trwe one, 
as far as it goes, and such as cannot be mistaken for the 
notion of any thing else. Andit will be more especially suf- 
ficient to our present purpose, if enough be comprehended 
in it to recommend him to us as a fit and worthy object of 
religion; and whereto a temple ought to be designed: as 
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it will appear there is, when also we shall have added 
what is intended, concerning his conversableness with 
men; the ground whereof is also in great part included in 
this account of him; so that the consideration of it can- 
not be wholly severed from that of his existence ; as hath 
been intimated above. That is, that if such a Being ex- 
ist, unto which this notion belongs, it will sufficiently ap- 
pear, he is such as that he can converse with men, though 
it doth not thence certainly follow that he will, For it 
were a rash and bold adventure, to say he could not be 
God, if he did not condescend to such terms of reconci- 
liation and converse with apostate creatures. Whereof, 
therefore, more is to be said, than the mere manifesting 
his existence, in its own place. 

And as to this, we shall endeavour to proceed gradual- 
ly, and in the most familiar and intelligible way we can. 

Tam not unapprehensive that I might here indeed, fol- 
lowing great examples, have proceeded in another method 
than that which I now choose. And because we can have 
no true, appropriate, or distinguishing idea or conception 
of Deity, which doth not include necessity of existence in 
it, have gone that shorter way, immediately to have con- 
cluded the existence of God, from his idea itself. And I 
see not, but treading those wary steps which the incempa- 
rable Dr. Cudworth (in his Intell. System) hath done, that 
rgment admits, in spite of cavil, of being managed, 
ith demonstrative evidence. Yet since some most per- 
aciously insist that itis at the bottom but a mere so- 
ism; therefore (without detracting any thing from the 
force of it as it stands in that excellent work, and the 
writings of some other noted authors) I have chosen to go 
this other way, as plainer and less liable to exception, 
though further about. And beginning lower, to evince 
from the certain present existence of things not existing 
necessarily, or of themselves, their manifest dependence 
on what doth exist necessarily or of itself; and how ma- 
nifestly impossible it was that any thing should exist now, 
-or hereafter to all eternity, if somewhat had not existed 
necessarily and of itself, from all eternity, And I trust, 
not only this will appear with competent evidence in the 
sequel of this discourse, but also that this necessary self 
existent Being, is God, a Being absolutely perfect, such 
to whom the rest of his idea must-belong; and to whom 
religion or the honour of a temple is due. 

And because that was the point at which this discourse 
principally aims, and wherein it finally terminates, not 
merely the discovering of atheism, but irreligion; from 
an apprehension that as to use and practice, it wasall one 
to acknowledge no God at all, as only such a one to whom 
no temple or religion could belong: it was therefore be- 
sides my purpose, to consider the several forms or schemes 
of atheism, that have been devised in any age, as that 
excellent person hath done; and enough for my purpose, 
to refute the Hpicurean atheism, or theism, (it is indif- 
ferent which you call it,) because that sect-master, while 
he was liberal in granting there were deities, yet was so 
impious as to deny worship to any, accounting they were 
such, as between whom and man there could be no con- 
versation ; on their part by providence, or on man’s by re- 
ligion. ‘Therefore, if we shall have made it evident in 
the issue, that God is, and is conyersable with men, both 
the Epicurean atheism vanishes from off the stage, and 
with it all atheism besides, and irreligion. 

IX. We therefore begin with God’s existence. Flor the 
evincing whereof we may, 1. Be most assured, that 
there hath been somewhat or other from all eternity, or 
that looking backward, somewhat of real being must be 
confessed eternal. Let such as have not been used to 
think of any thing more than what they could see with 
their eyes, and to whom reasoning only seems difficult, 
because they have not tried what they can do in it, but 
use their thoughts a little, and by moving them a few 
easy steps, they will soon find themselves as sure of this, 
as that they ‘see, or hear, or understand, or are any 
thing. 

For being sure that something now is, (that you see, for 
instance, or are something,) you must then acknowledge, 
that certainly either something always was, and hath ever 
been, or been from all eternity; or else you must say, 
that sometime, nothing was; or that all being once was 
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not. And so, since you find that something now Is, that 
there was a time when any thing of being did legim to 
be, that is, that till that time, there was nothing; bu: now, 
at that time, somewhat first began to be. For what can 
be plainer than that, if all being sometvme was not, and 
now some being is, every thing of being had a beginning ? 
And thencé it would follow that some being, that is, the 
first that ever began to be, did of itself start up out of 
nothing, or made itself to be, when before nothing was. 
But now, do you not plainly see that it is altogether 
| impossible any thing should do so; that is, when it was 
‘as yet nothing, and when nothing at all as yet was, that 
it should make itself, or come into being of itself? For 
surely making itself is doing something. But can that 
which is nothing do any thing? Unto all doing. there 
must be some doer. Wherefore a thing must be, before 
it can do any thing; and therefore it would follow that 
it was before it was; or was and was nol, was something 
and nothing, at the same time. Yea, and it was diverse 
from itself. For a cause must be a distinct thing from 
that which is caused by it. Wherefore it 1s most appa- 
rent that some being hath ever been, or did never Legin to 
be. Whence further, é = 

X. It.is also evident, 2. that some being was un- 
caused, or was ever of itself without any cause.. For 
what never was from another had never any cause, since 
nothing could be its own cause. And somewhat, as 
appears from what hath been said, never was from an- 
other. Or it may be plainly argued thus; that either 
some being om: uncaused, or all being was caused. But 
if all being were caused, then some one, at least, was 
the cause of itself: which hath been already shown im- 
possible. Therefore the expression commonly used con- 
cerning the first Being, that it was of itself, is only to be 
taken negatively, that is, that it was not of another, not 
positively, as if it did-sometime make itself. Or, what 
there is positive, signified by that form of speech, 1s only 
to be taken thus, that it was a being of that nature, as 
that it was impossible it should ever not have been. Not 
that it did ever of itself step out of not being into being: 
of which more hereafter. 

XI. And now it is hence further evident, 3. that some 
being is independent upon any other, that is, whereas it 
already appears that some being did never depend on any 
other, as a productive cause ; or was not beholden to any 
other, that it might come into being. It is thereupon 
equally evident that it is simply independent, or cannot 
be beholden to any for its contmued being. For what did 
never need a productive cause, doth as little need a sus- 
taining or conserving cause. And to make this more 
plain, either some being is independent, or all being is 
dependent. But there is nothing without the compass of 
all being, whereon it may depend. Wherefore to say, 
that all being doth depend, is to say it depends on nothing, 
that is, that it depends not. For to depend on nothing, is 
not to depend. It is therefore a manifest contradiction, 
to say that all being doth depend: against which it is no 
relief to say, that all beings do cireularly depend on one 
another. For so, however, the whole circle or sphere of 
being should depend on nothing, or one at last depend on 
itself; which negatively taken, as before, is true, and the 
thing we contend for; that.one, the common support ot 
all the rest, depends not on any thing without itself. 
Whence also it is plainly consequent, 

XII. That,4.such a being is necessary,or doth necessarily 
exist ; that is, that itis of such a nature as that it could not 
or cannot but be. For what is in being neither by itsown 
choice, or any other’s, is necessarily. But what was not 
made by itself (which hath been shown impossible that 
any thing should) nor by any other, (asit hath been proved 
something was not,) it is manifest, it neither depended. on 
its own choice, nor any other’s, that it is. And therefore 
its existence is not owing to choice at all, but to the ne 
cessity of its own nature. Wherefore it is always by a 





simple, absolute, natural necessity ; being of such anature, — 


to which it is altogether repugnant, and impossible ever not 
to have been, or ever to cease from being. 
ving gone thus far, and being assured that hitherto we feel 
the ground firm under us; that is, having gained a full 
certainty that there is an eternal, uncaused, independent, 


And now ha- 
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necessary Being, and therefore actually and everlasting 
existing; we ma vance one step further, and with 
equal assurance add, on 

XIU. 5. That this eternal, independent, uncaused, 
necessary Being, is self-active, that is, (which is at pre- 
sent meant,) not such as acts upon itself, but that hath 
the power of acting upon other things, in and of itself, 
without deriving it from any other. Or atleast that there 
is such a Being as is eternal, uncaused, &c. having the 
power of action in and of itself. For either such a Be- 
ing as hath been already evinced is of itself active, or 
wnactive, or either hath the power of action of itself, or 
not. If we will say the latter, let it be considered what 
we say, and to what purpose we say it. 

First, we are to weigh what it is we affirm, when we 
speak of an eternal, uncaused, independent, necessary Be- 
ing, that is of itself totally unactive, or destitute of any 
active power. If we will say there is some such thing, 
we will confess, when we have called it something, it is a 
very silly, despicable, idle something, and a something (if 
we look upon it alone) as good as nothing. For there is 
but little odds between being nothing, and being able to do 
nothing. We will again confess, eternity, self-origination, 
independency, necessity of existence, tobe very great and 
highly dignifying aitributes; and that import a most in- 
conceivable excellency. For what higher glory can we 
ascribe to any being, than to acknowledge it to have been 
from eternity of itself, without being beholden to any 
other, and to be such as that it can be, and cannot but be 
in the same state, self-subsisting, and self-sufficient to all 
eternity? And what inconceivable myriads of little sense- 
less deities must we upon that supposition admit! (as 
would appear if it were fit to trouble the reader with an 
explication of the nature and true notion of matter, which 
the being now supposed, must be found to be!) but what 
can our reason either direct or endure, that we should so 
ineongruously misplace so magnificent attributes as these, 
and ascribe the prime glory of the most excellent Being, 
unto that which is next to nothing?. What might further 
be said to demonstrate the impossibility of a self-subsist- 
ing and self-original, unactive Being, will be here unsea- 
sonable and pre-occupying. But if any inthe mean time 
will be so sullen as to say such a thing, 

Let it, secondly, be considered to what purpose they say 
it. Isitto exclude a necessary self-active being ? But it can 
signify nothing to that purpose. For such abeing they will 
be forced to acknowledge, let them do what they can (be- 
sides putting out their own eyes) notwithstanding. For why 
will they acknowledge any necessary being at all, that was 
ever of itself? Is it not because they cannot, otherwise, 
for their hearts tell how it was ever possible that any thing 
at all could come into being? But finding that something 
is, they are compelled to acknowledge that something hath 

‘ ever been, necessarily and of itself. No other account 

t We will acknowledge an impropriety in this word, and its conjugate, 
selj-originate, scmetimes hereafter used: which yet is recompensed by their 
conveniency ; as they may perhaps find who shall meke trial how to ex- 
press the sense intended by them in other words. And they are used, with- 
out suspicion, that it can be thought they are meant to signify as if ever 
God. gave original to himself; but in the negative sense, that he never 
received it from any other ; yea, and that he is, what_is more than equivalent 
to his being, sel&caused ; namely, a Being of himself so excellent as not to 
need or be capable to admit any cause. Vid. ¢. 4. Sect. 3. And with the ex- 
Gee of the same allowance which hath heen given to avracrtos, or other 
ike words. We also take it for granted, (which it may suffice to hint here 
once for ail,) that when we use here the word se/f-subsistent, it will be under- 
stood we intend by it, (without logical or metaphysical nicety,) not the mere 
exclusion of dependence on a subject, but on a cause. 

s And whether by the way this will not afford us (though that be none 
of our present, business) plain evidence that there can be no such thing as 
necessary, alterable matter, oor be examined by such as think fit to give 
themselves the diversion. For let it be considered, if every part. and par- 


ticle that makes up the matter of this universe were itself a necessary 
being, and of itself from all eternity, it must have not only its simple 
being, but its being such or such, of itself necessarily; or rather every 
thing of it, or any. way belonging to it, must be its very simple being 
‘itself, » For whence should it receive any accession to itself, when it is sup- 
- posed equally independent upon its fellows, as any of them upon it? Sup- 
pose then only their various intercurrent motion among themselves, requi- 
site to prepare them to, and unite them in, the composition of particular 
- bodies, and no other change of any other individual particle needful 
thereto, but only of their figure, place, and situation, till they shall come 
aptly to be disposed in the now attempted composition. How is even this 
chanse possible? For suppose one of these particles from eternity of such 
or such a figure, as triangular, hooked, &c. how can it lose any thing from 
itself, or suffer any alteration of its figure which essentially and necessarily 
elonged to it from eternity? That to which it is necessary to be such it is 
impossible to it not tobe such. Or suppose no alteration of figure (which 
Epicurus its not) were necessary; but of situation and motion till it 
become conveniently situate. Even this change also be simply im- 
possible, Because you can frame no imagination of the existence of this 
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could be given how other things came to be. But what! 
doth it signify any thing towards the giving an account of, 
the original of all other things, tosuppose only an eternal, 
self-subsisting, unactive being? Did that cause other 
things to be? Will not their own breath choke them if 
they attempt to utter the self-contradicting words, an un- 
active cause (7. ¢. efficient or author) of any thing. And 
do they not see they are as far from their mark ; or do no 
more towards the assigning the original of all other things, 
by supposing an eternal, unactive being only, than if they 
That which can do nothing, can no 
more be the productive cause of another, than that which 
1s nothing. Wherefore by the same reason that hath con- 
strained us to acknowledge an eternal, uncaused, inde- 
pendent, necessary being, we are also unavoidably led to 
acknowledge this being to be self-active, or such as hath 
the power of action in and of itself; or that there is cer- 
tainly such a being, that is the cause of all the things 
which our sense tells us are, besides, existent in the world. 

XIV. For what else is left us to say or think? Will we 
think fit to say, that all things we behold, were, as they 
are, necessarily existent from all eternity? That were to 
speak against our own eyes, which continually behold the 
rise and fall of living things, of whatsoever sort or kind, 
that can come under iheir notice. And it were to speak 
against the thing itself, that wesay, and to say and una 
the same thing in thesame breath. For all the things we 
behold are in some respect or other (internal or external) _ 
continually changing, and therefore could never long be 
beheld as they are. And to say then, they have been con- 
tinually changing from eternity, and yet have been neces- 
sarily, is unintelligible, and flat nonsense. For what is 
necessarily, is alwaysthe same ; and whatis in this or that 
posture necessarily, (that is, by an intrinsic, simple, and 
absolute necessity, which must be here meant,) must be 
ever so. Wherefore to suppose the world in this or that 
state necessarily; and yet that such a state is changeable, 
is an impossible and self-contradicting supposition.® 

And to say any thing is changing from eternity, signifies 
itis always undergoing achange which is never past over, 
that is, that itis eternally unchanged, and is ever the same. 
For the least imaginable degree of change issome change.\ 
What is in any the least respect changed, is not in every 
respect the same. Suppose then any thing in this present 
state or posture, and that it is eternally changing in it; 
either a new state and posture is acquired, or not. If it 
be, the former was temporary, and hath an end; and 
therefore the just and adequate measure of it was not 
eternity, which hath no end; much less of the change of 
it, or the transition from the one state to the other. But 
if no new state or posture be acquired, (which any the 
least gradual alteration would make,) then it is eternally 
unchanged in any the least degree. ‘Therefore eternal 
changing is a manifest contradiction. 
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or that particle, but you must suppose it in some or other wb, or point of 
space, and if it be necessarily, it is hero pe for what is igs ea 
no where is nothing. But if it be here necessarily, (that is, in this or that 
point of space, for in some or other it raust be, and it. cannot. be here and 
there at once,) it must be here eternally, and can never not be here. 'There- 
fore we can have no notion of necessarily alterable or moveable matter, 
which is not_inconsisteit and repugnant to itself ‘Therefore also _moticn 
must proceed from an immoyeable’ mover, as liath been (though upon 
another ground) concluded of old. But how action ad extra stands with 
the immutability of the Deity, must be fetched from the consideration of 
other perfections belonging thereto. Of which metaphysicians and school- 
men may be consulted, discoursing at large. See Suarez, Ledesma de di- 
vind perfectione, with many more, at leisure. Whatsoever difficulty we 
may apprehend in this case, or if we carmot so easily conceive how an 
eternal mind foresceing perfectly all futurity, together with an eternal 
efficacious determination of will concerning the existence of such and such 
things to such an instant or point of time, can suffice to their production 
without a super-added efflux of | power at that instant; which would seem 
to infer somewhat of mutation: yet as the former of these cannot be de- 
monstrated insufficient, (nor shall. we ever reckon ourselves pinched in this 
matter till we see that Lega and fully done,) so they are very obstinately 
blind that cannot see upon the addition of the latter the vast diflerence of 
these two cases: viz. the facile silent egress of a sufficient power, in 
pursuance to a calm, complacential, eternal purpose; for the production 
of this creation, by which the agent acts not upon itself, but upon ils own 
creature made by its own action; and the eternal, blind, ungoverned action 
of matter upon itself, by which it is perpetually changing itself, while yet 
it is supposed necessarily what it was before. And how much more casily 
conceivable that is, than this; how also liberty of action consists with ne- 
cessity of existence, divers have shown: to which purpose somewhat not 
inconsiderable may be seen, Ficin. lib. 2. cup. 12. de immortal. gc. But in 
this there can be little pretence to imagine a difficulty.. For our own being, 
though not simply, yet as to us is necessary, 7. é. it is imposed upon us: 
for we come not into being by our own choice ; and yet_are conscious to our- 
selves of no prejudice hereby to our liberty of acting. Yea, and not only doth 
the former. consist with this latter, hut is inferred by tt. Of which see Gibbeuf* 
de libert. Dei, & ercat. 
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But if it be said, though eternity be not the measure of 
one change, it may be of infinite changes, endlessly suc- 
ceeding one another; even this also will be found contra- 
dictious and impossible. For, (not to trouble the reader 
with the more intricate controyersy of the possibility or 
impossibility of infinite or eternal succession, about which 
they who have a mind may consult others,‘) if this signify 
any thing to the present purpose, it must mean the infinite 
or eternal changes of a necessary being. And how these 
very terms do clash with one another, methinks any sound 
mind might apprehend at the first mention of them; and 
how manifestly repugnant the things are, may be collected 
from what hath been said ; and especially from what was 
thought more fit to be annexed in the margin. : 

But now since we find that the present state of things is 
changeable,and actually changing,and that what is change- 
able is not necessarily,and of itself; and since itis evident 
that there is some necessary being; (otherwise nothing 
could ever have been, and that without action nothing 
could be from it ;) since also all change imports somewhat 
of passion, and all passion supposes action, and all action 
active power, and active power an original seat or subject, 
that is self-active, or that hath the power of action inand 
of itself ; (for there could be no derivation of it from that 
which hath it not, and no first derivation, but from that 
which hath it originally of itself; and a first derivation 
there must be, since all things that are, or ever have been, 
furnished with it, and not of themselves, must either me- 
diately or immediately have derived it from that which had 
it of itself ;) it is therefore manifest that there is a neces- 
sary, self-active Being, the Cause and Author of this per- 


_petually variable state and frame of things. And hence, 


XV. 6. Simce we can frame no notion of life which 
self-active power doth not, at least, comprehend, (as upon 
trial we shall find that we cannot,) it is consequent, that 
this Being is also originally vital, and the root of all vi- 
tality, such as hath life in or of itself, and from whence 
it is propagated to every other living thing. 

And so as we plainly see that this sensible world did 
sometime begin to be, it is also evident that it took its be- 
ginning froma Being essentially vital and active, that 
had itself no beginning. Nor can we make a difficulty 
to conclude, that this Being (which now we have shown 
is active, and all action implies some power) is, 

XVI. 7. Of vast and mighty power, (we will not say 
infinite, lest we should step too far at once; not mind- 
ing now to discuss whether creation require infinite 
power,) when we consider and contemplate the vastness 
of the work performed by it. Unto which (if we were 
to make our estimate by nothing else) we must, at least, 
judge this power to be proportionable. For when our 
eyes behold an effect exceeding the power of any cause 
which they can behold, our mind must step in and supply 


‘the defect of our feebler sense; so as to make a judgment 


that there is a cause we see not, equal to this eflect. As 
when we behold a great and magnificent fabric, and en- 


‘tering in we see not the master, or any living thing, 


(which was Cicero’s observationy in reference to this 

present purpose,) besides mice and weasels, we will not 

think that mice or weasels built it. Nor need we in a 

matter so obvious, insist further. But only when our se- 

verer reason hath made us confess, our further contem- 

pen should make us admire, a power which is at once 
oth so apparent and so stupendous, 


Corotuary. And now, from what hath been hitherto 
discoursed, it seems a plain and necessary consecta- 
ry, that this world had a cause diverse from the mat- 
ter whereof it is composed. 


For otherwise matter that hath been more generally 


t Parker Tentam. Physico-Theol. 
chirid. Metaphys. , 

u Which will also prove it to be a Spirit; unto which order of beings es- 
sential vitality, or that life be essential to them, seems as distinguishing a pro- 
perty between it and a body, as any other we can fasten upon; that is, that 
though a body may be truly said to live, yet it lives by a life that is accidental, 
and separable from it, so as that it may cease to live, and yet be a body still ; 
whereas a spirit lives by its own essence ; so that it can no more cease to live 

tobe. And as where that essence is borrowed and derived only, as it is 


Derodon. Philos. cont. Dr. More’s En- 
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taken to be of itself altogether unactive, must be stated 
the only cause and fountain of all the action and motion 
that is now to be found in the whole universe: which is 
a conceit, wild and absurd enough ; not only as it opposes 
the common judgment of such as have with the greatest 
diligence inquired into things of this nature, but as being 
in itself manifestly impossible to be true ; as would easily 
appear, if it were needful to press further Dr. More’s« 
reasonings to this purpose ; which he hath done sufficient- 
ly for himself. oe 

And also that otherwise all the great and undeniable 
changes which continually happen in it must proceed 
from its own constant and eternal action upon itself, while 
itis yet feigned to be a necessary being; with the notion 
whereof they are notoriously inconsistent. Which there: 
fore we taking to be most clear, may now the more se- 
curely proceed to what follow. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wisdom asserted to belong to this Being. The production of this world by a 
mighty agent destitute of wisdom impossible. On consideration of, 1. What 
would be adverse to this production. 2. What would be wanting ; some 
effects to which a designing cause will, on all hands, be confessed necessary, 
having manifest characters of skill and design upon them. Absurd here to 
accept the works of nature ; wherein at least equal characters of wisdom 
and design are to be seen, as in any the most confessed pieces of art, in- 
stanced in the frame and motion of heavenly bodies. A mean, unphilo- 
sophical temper, to be more taken with novelties, than common things of, 
greater importancé. Further instance, in the composition of the bodies of 
animals. Two contrary causes of men’s not acknowledging the wisdom of 
their Maker herein. Progress is made from the consideration of the parts 
and frame, to the powers and functions, of terrestrial creatures. Growth, 
nutrition, propagation of kind. Spontaneous motion, sensation. The pre- 
tence considered, that the bedies of animals are machines. 1. How impro- 
bable it is. 2. How little to the purpose. ‘The powers of the human soul. 
It appears, notwithstanding them, it had a cause ; by them, a wise and in- 
telligent cause. It isnot matter. That not capable of reason. They not 
here reflected on who think reasonable souls made of refined matter, by the 
Creator. Not being matter, nor arising ftom thence, it must have a cause 
that is intelligent. Goodness belonging to this Being. 


I. We therefore add, that this Being is wise and in- 
telligent, as well as powerful; upon the very view ofthis 
world, it will appear so vast power was guided by equal 
wisdom in the framing of it. Though this is wont to be 
the principal labour in evincing the existence of a Deity, 
namely, the proving that this universe owes its rise to a 
wise and designing cause; (as may be seen in Cicero’s 
excellent performance in this kind, and in divers later 
writers ;) yet the placing so much of their endeavour 
herein, seems in great part to have proceeded hence, that 
this hath been chosen for the great medium to prove that 
it had a cause diverse from itself. But if that once be 
done a shorter way, and it fully appear that this world 
is not itself a necessary being, having the power of all 
the action and motion to be found in it, of itself; 
(which already seems plain enough;) and it do most 
evidently thence also appear to have had a cause foreign 
to, or distinct from, itself; though we shall not there- 
fore the more carelessly consider this subject; yet no place’ 
of doubt seems to remain, but that this was an infelligent 
cause, and that this world was the product of wisdom and 
counsel, and not of mere power alone. For what imagi- 
nation can be more grossly absurd, than to suppose this 
orderly frame of things to have been the result of so 
mighty power, not accompanied or guided by wisdom and 
counsel ? that is, (as the case must now unavoidably be 
understood,) that there is some being necessarily existent, 
of an essentially active nature, of inconceivably vast 
and mighty power and vigour, destitute of all under- 
standing and knowledge, and consequently ofj any self- 
moderating principle, but acting always by the necessity 
of its own nature, and therefore to its very uttermos? 
that raised up all the alterable matter of the universe (to 
whose nature it is plainly repugnant to be of itself, or exist 


with all ereated spirits, so its life must needs be therewithal : so the eternal 
self-subsisting Spirit, lives necessarily, and of itself, accordin, nD arily 
and of itself tt is, or hath its Hilf : ay ey 
Which is only annoted, with a design not to trouble nae course with any 
disquisition concerning the nature and other properties 0! a, spiritual Being. 
va eee enough hath been, with great evidence, said, by th incomparable 
rT. More. re : , 
w De Natura Deorum. Fel bi 
x Both in his Inemorcatity of the Soul; and Enchirtd. Metaphys. 
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necessarily) out of nothing; and by the utmost exertion of 
that ungoverned power, put all the parts and particles of 
that matter into a wild hurfy” of impetuous motion, b 

which they have been compacted and digested into parti- 


cular beings, in that variety and order which we now be-. 


hold. And surely to give this account of the world’s 
original, is, as Cicero speaks, not to consider, but to cast 
lots what to say; and were as mad a supposition, “as if 
one should suppose the one-and-twenty letters, formed (as 
the same author elsewhere speaks) in great numbers, of 
gold, or what you please else, and cast of any careless 
fashion together, and that of these loosely shaken out upon 
the ground, Ennius’s Annals should result, so as to be dis- 
tinctly legible as now we see them.” Nay, it were the 
supposition of a thing a thousand-fold more manifestly 
impossible. 

II. For before we consider the gross absurdity of sucha 
supposed production, that is, thata thing should be brought 
to pass by so mere a casualty, that so evidently requires an 
exquisitely-formed and continued design, even though there 
were nothing positively to resist or hinder it, let it be con- 
sidered what there will be that cannot but most certainly 
hinder any such production. To this purpose we are to 
consider, that it isa vast power which so generally moves 
the diffused matter of the universe. 

Hereof make an estimate, by considering what is requi- 
site to the continual whirling about of such huge bulks as 
this whole massy globe of earth; (according to some;) or, 
which is much more strange, the sun, (according to others, ) 
with that inconceivably swift motion which this supposi- 
tion makes necessary, together with the other planets, and 
the innumerable heavenly bodies besides, that are subject 
to the laws of a continual motion. Adding hereto how 
mighty a power it is which must be sufficient to all the 
productions, motions, and actions, of all other things. 

Again, consider that all this motion, and motive power, 
must have some source and fountain diverse from the dull 
and sluggish matter moved thereby, unto which it already 
hath appeared impossible it should originally and essen- 
tially belong. ‘ 

Next, that the mighty, active Being, which hath been 
proved necessarily existent, and whereto it must first be- 
long, if we suppose it destitute of the self-moderating prin- 
ciple of wisdom and counsel, cannot but be always exert- 
ing its motive power, invariably and to the same degree: 
that is, to its very utmost, and can never cease or fail to 
do so. For its act knows no limit but that of its power ; 
(if this can have any;) and its power is essential to it, and 
its essence is necessary. lyf 

Further, that the motion impressed upon the matter of 
the universe must hereupon necessarily have received a 
continual increase, ever since it came into being. 
ypposing this motive power to have been exerted 
ty, it must have been increased long ago to an 






ce the coalition of the particles of matter for 
ing of any thing had been altogether impossible. 
let us suppose this exerted, motive power to have been, 
any instant, but barely sufficient for such a formation, be- 
cause that could not be despatched in an instant, it would 
by its continual, momently increase, be grown so over-suf- 
ficient, as, in the next instant, to dissipate the particles, but 
now beginning to unite. 

At least, it would be most apparent, that if ever such a 
frarie of things as we now behold could have been produ- 
ced, that motive power, increased to so infinite an excess, 
must have shattered the whole frame in ead many an 
age ago; or rather, never have permitted that such a thing, 
as we call an age, could possibly have been. : 

Our experience gives us not to observe any so destructive 
or remarkable changes in the course of nature: and this 
(aghee® lone ago foretold) is the great argument of the 
atheistical scoffers in these latter days, that things are as 

ey were from the beginning of the creation to this day. 













oberly weighed, how it is possible the gene- 
ral con y, which we observe things are at through- 
or e erse, and their steady, orderly posture, can 


with this momently increase of motion. 
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And that such an increase could not, upon the supposi- 
tion we are now opposing, but have been, is most evident. 
For, not to insist that nothing of impressed motion is ever 
lost, but only imparted to other things, (which they that 


suppose it, do not therefore suppose, as if they thought, 


being once impressed, it could continue of itself, but that 
there is a constant, equal supply from the first mover,) we 
will admit that there is a continual decrease, or loss, but 
never to the degree of its continnal increase. For we see 
when we throw a stone out of our hand, whatever of the 
impressed force it do impart to the air, through which it 
makes its way, or not being received, vanishes of itself, it 
yet retains a part a considerable time, that carries it all the 
length of its journey, and all does not vanish and die away 
on the sudden. Therefore, when we here consider the 
continual, momently renewal of the same force, always 
necessarily going forth from the same mighty Agent, with- 
out any moderation or restraint; every following impetus 
doth so immediately overtake the former, that whatever 
we can suppose lost, is yet so abundantly over-supplied, 
that, upon the whole, it cannot fail to be ever growing, 
and to have grown to that all-destroying excess before 
mentioned. Whence, therefore, that famed restorer and 
improver of some principles of the ancient philosophy, 
hath seen a necessity to acknowledge it, as a manifest thing, 
“That God himself is the universal and primary cause of 
all the motions that are in the world, who in the beginning 


created matter, together with motion and rest; and doth — 


now, by his ordinary concourse only, continue so much of 
motion and rest in it, as he first put into it—For (saith he) 
we understand it as a perfection in God, not only that he 
is unchangeable in himself, but that he works after a most 
constant and unchangeable manner. So that, excepting 
those changes which either evident experience or divine 
revelation renders certain, and which we know or believe 
to be without change in the Creator, we ought to suppose 
none in his works, lest thereby any inconstancy should be 
argued in himself.”* Whereupon he grounds the laws 
and rules concerning motion, which he afterwards lays 
down, whereof we referred to one, a little above. 

It is therefore evident, that as without the supposition of 
a self-active Being there could be nosuch thing as motion ; 
so without the supposition of an indelligent Being, (that is, 
that the same Being be both self-active and intelligent,) 
there could be no regular motion; such as is absolutely 
necessary to the forming and continuing of any the com- 
pacted, bodily substances, which our eyes behold every 
day: yea, or of any whatsoever, suppose we their figures, 
or shapes, to be-as rude, deformed, and useless, as we can 
imagine; much less, such as the exquisite compositions, 
and the exact order of things, in the universe, do evidently 
require and discover. } 

III. And if there were no such thing carried in this sup- 
position, as is positively adverse to what is supposed, so 
as most certainly to hinder it, (as we see plainly there is,) 
yet the mere want of what is necessary to such a produc- 
tion, is enough to render it impossible, and the supposition 
of it absurd. For it is not only absurd to suppose a pro- 
duction which somewhat shall certainly resist and hinder, 
but which wants a cause to effect it; and it is not less 
absurd, to suppose it affected by a manifestly insufficient 
and unproportionable cause, than by none at all. For as 
nothing can be produced without a cause, so no cause can 
work above or beyond its own capacity and natural apti- 
tude. Whatsoever therefore is ascribed to any cause, above 
and beyond its ability, all that surplusage is ascribed tono 
cause at all: and so an effect, in that part at least, were 
supposed without a cause. Andif then it follow when an 
effect is produced, that it had a cause; why doth it not 
equally follow, when an effect is produced, having mani- 
fest characters of wisdom and design upon it, that it hada 
wise and designing cause? If it be said, there be some 
fortuitous or casual (at least undesigned) productions, that 
look like the effects of wisdom and contrivance, but indeed 
are not, as the birds so orderly and seasonably making 
their nests, the bees their comb, and the spider its web, 
which are capable of no design: that exception needs to 
be well proved before it be admitted ; and that it be plainly 
demonstrated, both that these creatures are not capable of 
design, and that there is not a universal, designing cause, 
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from whose directive as well as operative ini uence, no 
imaginable effect or event can be exempted; (in which 
case it will no more be necessary, that every creature that 
is observed steadily to work towards an end, should itself 
design and know it, than that an artificer’s tools should 


know. what he is doing with them; but if they do not, it is 


plain he must;) and surely it lies upon them who so ex- 
cept, to prove in this case what they say, and not be so 
precarious as to beg or think us so easy, as to grant so 
much, only because they have thought fit to say it, or 
would fain have it so. That is, that this or that strange 
event happened without any designing cause. 

IV. But, however, I would demand of such as make 
this exception, whether they think there be any effect at 
all, to which a designing cause was necessary, or which 
they will judge impossible to have been otherwise pro- 
duced, than hy the direction and contrivance of wisdom 
and counsel? I little doubt but there are thousands of 
things, laboured and wrought by the hand of man, con- 
cerning which they would presently, upon first sight, pro- 
nounce they were the effects of skill, and not of chance; 
yea, if they only considered their frame and shape, though 
they yet understood not their use and end. They would 
surely think (at least) some effects or other suflicient to 
argue to us a designing cause. And would they but so- 
berly consider and resolve what characters or footsteps of 
wisdom and design might be reckoned sufficient to put us 


out of doubt, would they not, upon comparing, be brought | 


to acknowledge there are no where any more conspicuous 
and manifest, than in the things daily in view, that go or- 
dinarily, with us, under the name of the works of nature ? 
Whence it is plainly consequent, that what men com- 
monly call universal nature, if they would be content no 
longer to lurk in the darkness of an obscure and uninter- 
, preted word, they must confess is nothing else but com- 
mon providence, that is, the universal power which is every 


| where aciive in the world, in conjunction with the wner- 


ring wisdom which guides and moderates all its exertions 
and operations; or the wisdom which directs and governs 
that power. Otherwise, when they see cause to acknow- 
ledge that such an exact order and disposition of parts, in 
very neat and elegant compositions, doth plainly argue 
wisdom and skill in the contrivance; only they will dis- 
tinguish, and say, It is so in the effects of art, but not of 
nature. What is this, but to deny in particular what 
they granted in general? to make what they have said 
signify nothing more than if they had said, Such exqui- 
site order of parts is the effect of wisdom, where it is the 
effect of wisdom, but it is not the effect of wisdom, where 
it is not the effect of wisdom? and to trifle, instead of 
giving a reason why things are so andso? And whence 
take they their advantage for this trifling, or do hope to 
hide their folly in it, but that they think, while what is 
‘meant by art is known, what is meant by nature cannot 
be known? But if it be not known, how can they tell but 
their distinguishing members are co-incident, and run into 
one? Yea, and if they would allow the thing itself to 
speak, and the effect to confess and dictate the name of 
its own cause, how plain is it that they do run into one, 
and that the expression imports no impropriety which we 
somewhere find in Cicero; The art of nature ; or rather, 
that nature is nothing else but divine art, at least in as 
near an analogy as there can be, between any things di- 
vine and human. For, that this matter (even the thing 
itself, waving for the present the consideration of ys 
may be a little more narrowly discussed and searche 

into, let some curious piece of workmanship be offered to 
such a sceptic’s view, the making whereof he did not see, 
nor of any thing like it; and we will suppose him not told 
that this was made by the hand of any man, nor that he 
hath any thing to guide his judgment about the way of its 
becoming what it is, but only his own view of the thing 
itself; and yet he shall presently, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce, This was the effect of much skill. I would here 
inquire, Why doyou so pronounce? Or, What is the rea- 
son of this your judgment? Surely he would not say he 
hath no reason at all for this so confident and unwavering 
determination; for then he would not be determined, but 
speak by chance, and be indifferent to say that, or any 
thing else. Somewhat or other there must_be, that, when 
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he is asked, Is this the effect of sixill? shall so suddenly 
and irresistibly captivate him into an assent that it is, that 
he cannot think otherwise. Nay, if a thousand men were 
asked the same question, they would as undoubtedly say 
the same thing; and then, since there is a reason for this 
judgment, what can be devised to be the reason, but that 
there are so manifest characters and evidences of skill in 
the composure, as are not attributable to any thing else 4 
Now here I would further demand, Is there any thing in 
this reason, yea, orno? Doth it signify any thing, or is 
it of any value to the purpose for which it is alleged ? 
Surely it is of very great, inasmuch as, when it is con- 
sidered, it leaves it not ina man’s power to think any 
thing else; and what can ke said more potently and effi- 
caciously to demonstrate? Butnow, if this reasoh signify 
any thing, it signifies thus much; that wheresoever there 
are equal characters, and evidences of skill, (at least 
where there are equal,) a skilful agent must be acknow- 
ledged. And so it will (in spite of cavil) conclude uni- 
yersally, and abstractedly from what we can suppose dis- 
tinctly signified by the terms of a7t, and nature, that what- 
soever efiect hath such or equal characters of skill upon 
it, did proceed from a skilful cause. That is, that if this 
effect be said to be from a skilful cause, as such, (viz. as 
having manifest characters of skill upori it,) then, every 
such effect, (viz. that hath equally manifest characters of © 
skill upon it,) must be, with equal reason, concluded to 
be from a skilful cause. ; 
We wiil acknowledge skill to act, and wit to contrive, 
very distinguishable things,and in reference tosome works, 
(as the making some curious automaton, or self-moving 
engine,) are commonly lodged in divers subjects; that is, 
the contrivance exercises the wit and invention of one, 
and the making, the manual dexterity and skill of others: 
but the manifest characters of both will be seen in the ef- 
fect. Thatis, the curious elaborateness of each several 
part shows the latter; and the order and dependence of 
parts, and their conspiracy toone common end, the former. 
Each betokens design ; or at least the smith or carpenter 
must be understood to design his own part, that is, to do 
as he was directed: both together, do plainly bespeak an 
agent, that knew what he did; and that the thing was not 
done by chance, or was not the casual product of only 
being busy at random, or making a careless stir, with- 
out aiming at any thing. And this, no man that-is in 
his wits, would, upon sight of the whole frame, more 
doubt to assent unto, than that two and two make four, 
And he would certainly be thought mad, that should pro- 
fess to think that only by some one’s making a blustering 
stir among several small fragments of brass, iron, and 
wood, these-parts happened to be thus curiously formed, 
and came together into this frame, of their own accord. 
Or lest this should be thought to intimate too rude a 
representation of their conceit, who think this worldto have 
fallen into this frame and order, wherein it is, by the agi- 
tation of the moving parts, or particles of matter, without 
the direction of a wise mover; and that we may also 
make the case as plain as is possible to the most ordinary 
capacity, we wil] suppose (for instance) that one who had 
never before seen a watch, or any thing of that sort, hath 
now this little engine first offered to his view; can we 
doubt, but he would upon the mere sight of its figure, 
structure, and the very curious worlananship which we 
will suppose appearing in it, presently acknowledge the 
artificer’s hand? Butif he were also made to understand 
the use and purpose for which it serves, and it were dis- 
tinctly shown him how each thing contributes, and all things 
in this little fabric concurto this purpose, the exact measur- 
ing and dividing of time by minutes, hours, and months, - 
he would certainly both confess and praise the great inge- 
nuity of the first inventor. But now if a by-stander, be- 
holding him in this admiration, would undertake to show 
a profounder reach and strain of wit, and should say, Sir, 
you are mistaken concerning the composition of. this so 
much admired piece ; it was not made or designed by the 
hand or skill of any one; there were only an innumerable 
company of little atoms or very small bodies, much too 
small to be perceived by your sense, that were busily frisk-. 
ing and plying to and fro about the place of its nativity; and 
by a strange chance (or a stranger fate, and the necessary 
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laws of that motion which they were unavoidably put into, 
by a certain boisterous, undesigning mover) they fell 
together into this'small bulk, so as to compose it into this 

very shape and figure, and with this same number and 
order of parts which you now behold: one squadron of 
these busy particles (little thinking what they were about) 
agreeing to make up one wheel, and another some other, 
in that proportion which you see: others of them also 
falling, and becoming fixed in so happy a posture and 
situation, as to describe the several figures by which the 
little moving fingers point out the hour of the day, and 
day of the month: and all conspired to fall together, each 
into its own place, in so lucky a juncture, as that the re- 
gular motion failed not to ensue which we see is now 
observed in it,—what man is either so wise or so foolish 
(for it is hard to determine whether the excess or defect 
should best qualify him to be of this faith) as to be capable 
of being made believe this piece of natural history? And 
if one should give this account of the production of sucha 
trifle, would he not be thought in jest? Butif he persist, 
and solemnly profess that thus he takes it to have been, 
would he not be thought in good earnest mad? And let 
but any sober person judge whether we have not unspeak- 
ably more manifest madness to contend against in such as 
suppose this world, and the bodies of living creatures, to 
have fallen into this frame and orderly disposition of parts 
wherein they are, without the direction of a wise and de- 
signing cause ? And whether there be not an incomparably 
greater number of most wild and arbitrary suppositions in 
their fiction than in this? Besides the innumerable sup- 
posed repetitions of the same strange chances all the world 
over ; even as numberless, not only as productions, but as 
the changes that continually happen to all the things pro- 

duced. And if the concourse of atoms could make this 
world, why not (for it is but little to mention such a thing 
as this) a porch, or a temple, or a house, ora city, (as 
Tully speaks in the before-recited place,) which were less 
operose and much more easy performances? 

@  V. It is not to be supposed that all should be astrono- 
mers, anatomists, or natural philosophers, that shall read 
these lines; and therefore it is intended not to insist upon 
particulars, and to make as little use as is possible of terms 
that would only be agreeable to that supposition. But 
surely such general, easy reflections on the frame of the 
universe, and the order of parts in the bodies of all sorts 
of living creatures, as the meanest ordinary understanding 

‘is capable of, would soon discover incomparably greater 
evidence of wisdom and design in the contrivance of these, 
than in that of a watch or a clock. And if there were any 
whose understandings are but of that sizeand measure as 
to suppose that the whole frame of the heavens serves to 
no other purpose than to be of some such use as that, to us 

“rnortals here on earth; ifthey would but allow themselves 
leisure to think and consider, might discern the most con- 
vincing and amazing discoveries of wise contrivance and 
design (as well as of vastest might and power) in disposing 
things into so apt a subserviency to that meaner end. 
And that so exact a knowledge is had thereby of times 
and seasons, days and years, as that the simplest idiot in 
a country may be able to tell you, when the light of the 
sun is withdrawn from his eyes, at what time it will return, 
and when it will look in at such a window, and when at 
the other; and by what degrees his days and nights shall 
either increase or be diminished ; and what proportion of 
time he shal] have for his labours in this season of the 
year, and what in#hat; without the least suspicion or fear 
that it shall ever fall out otherwise. 

But that some in later days whose more enlarged minds 
have by diligent search and artificial helps, got clearer 
notices (even than most of the.more learned of former 
times) concerning the true frame and vastness of the uni- 
verse, the matter, nature, and condition of the heavenly 
bodies, their situation, order, and laws of motion; and the 
great probability of their serving to nobler purposes, than 
a part of learned men have ever dreamed of be- 
fore; that, I say, any of these should have chosen it for the 
employment of their great intellects, to devise ways of ex- 
cluding intellectual power from the contrivance of this 
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frame of ching, having so great advantages beyond thé 
most of mankind besides to contemplate and adore the 
great Author and Lord of all, is one of the greatest won- 
ders that comes under our notice; and might tempt even 
a sober mind to prefer vulgar and popular ignorance, be- 
fore their learned, philosophical deliration, . 

VI. Though yet, indeed, not their philosophy by which 
they would be distinguished from the common sort, but 
what they have in common with them, ought in justice to 
beartheblame. For it isnot evident, how much soever they 
reckon themselves exalted above the vulgar sort, that their 
miserable shifting in this matter proceeds only from what 
is most meanly so; 2. e. their labouring under the most 
vulgar and meanest diseases of the mind, disregard of 
what is common, and an aptness to place more in the 
strangeness of new, unexpected, and surprising events, 
than in things unspeakably more consideable, that are of 
every day’s observation? ‘Than which nothing argues a 
more abject, unphilosophieal temper. 

For let us but suppose (what no man can pretend is. 
more impossible, and what any man must confess is less 
considerable, than what our eyes daily see) that in some 
part of the air near this earth, and within such limits as 
that the whole scene might be conveniently beheld at one 
view, there should suddenly appear a little globe of pure 
flaming light resembling that of the sun; and suppose it 
fixed as a centre to another body, or moving about that 
other as its centre, (as this or that hypothesis best pleases 
us,) which we could plainly perceive to be a proportion- 
ably-little earth, beautified with little trees and woods; 
flowery fields, and flowing rivulets with larger lakes into 
which these discharge themselves; and suppose we the 
other planets all of proportionable bigness to the narrow 
limits assigned them, placed at their due distances, and 
playing about this supposed earth or sun, so as to measure 
their shorter and soon absolved days, months, and years, 
or two, twelve, or thirty years, according to their supposed 
lesser circuits ;—would they not presently, and with great 
amazement, confess an intelligent, contriver and maker of 
this whole frame, above a Posidonius or any mortal? And 
have we not inthe present frame of things a demonstration 
of wisdom and counsel, as far exceeding that which is now 
supposed, as the making some toy or bauble to please a 
child is less an argument of wisdom than the contrivance 
of somewhat that is of apparent and universal use? Or, if 
we could suppose this present state of things to have but 
newly begun, and ourselves pre-existent, so that we could 
take notice of the very passing of things out of horrid con- 
fusion into the comely order they are now in, would not 
this put the matter out of doubt? And that this state had 
once a beginning needs not be proved over again. But 
might what would yesterday have been the effect of wis- 
dom, better have been brought about by chance five or six 
thousand years, or any longer time ago? It speaks not 
want of evidence in the thing, but want of consideration, 
and of exercising our understandings, if what were new 
would not only convince but astonish, and what is old, of- 
the same importance, doth not so much as convince ? 

VII. And let them that understand any thing of the com- 
position of ahuman body (or indeed of any living creature) 
but bethink themselves whether there be not equal contri- 
vance at least, appearing in the composure of that admir- 
able fabric, as of any the most admired machine or engine 
devised and made by human wit and skill. If we pitch 
upon any thing of known and common use, as suppose 
again a clock or watch, which is no sooner seen than itis 
acknowledged (as hath been said) the effect of a designing 
cause; will we not confess as much of the body of a man? 
Yea, what comparison is there, when in the structure of 
some one single member, as a hand, a foot, an eye, or ear, 
there appears upon a diligent search, unspeakably greater 
curiosity, whether we consider the variety of parts, their 
exquisite figuration, or their apt disposition to the distinct 
uses and ends these members serve for, than is to be seen 
in any clock or watch? Concerning which uses of the seve- 
ral parts in: man’s body, Galen,» so largely discoursing in 
seventeen books, inserts on the by, this epiphonema, upon 
the mention of one particular instance of our most wise 
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Maker's provident care; ‘ Unto whom (saith he) I com- 
pose these commentaries,” (meaning his present work of 
unfolding the useful figuration of the human body,) “as 
certain hymns, or songs of praise, esteeming true piety 
more to consist in this, that I first may know, and then 
declare to others, his wisdom, power, providence, and 
goodness, than in sacrificing to him many hecatombs: and 
in the ignorance whereof there is greatest impiety, rather 
than in abstaining from sacrifice.c Nor” (as he adds in 
the close of that excellent work) “ is the most perfect natu- 
ral artifice to be seen in man only; but you may find the 
like industrious design and wisdom of the Author, in any 
living creature which you shall please to dissect: and by 
how much the less it is, so much the greater admiration 
shall it raise in you; which those artists show, that describe 
some great thing (contractedly) in a very small space: as 
that person (saith he) who lately engraved Phaeton carried 
in his chariot with his four horses upon a little ring—a 


-most incredible sight! But there is nothing in matters of 


this nature, more strange than in the structure of the leg 
of a flea.” How much more might it be said of all its in- 
ward parts! ‘Therefore (as he adds) the greatest com- 
modity of such a work accrues not to physicians, but to 
them who are studious of nature, viz. the knowledge of 
our Maker’s perfection, and that (as he had said a little 
above) it establishes the principle of the most perfect theo- 
logy, which theology (saith he)ismuch moreexcellent than 
all medicine.” 

It were too great an undertaking, and beyond the de- 
signed limits of this discourse, (though it would be to ex- 
cellent purpose, if it could be done without amusing terms, 
and in that easy, familiar way as to be capable of common 
use,) topursue and trace distinctly the prints and footsteps 
of the admirable wisdom which appears~in the structure 
and frame of this outer temple. For even our bodies them- 
selves are said to be the temples of the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 
vi. 19, And to dwell a while in the contemplation and 
discovery of those numerous instances of most apparent, 
ungainsayable sagacity and providence which offer them- 
selves to view in every part and particle of this fabric; how 
most commodiously all things are ordered in it! With 
how strangely cautious cireumspection and foresight, not 
only destructive, but even (perpetually) vexatious and 
afflicting, incongruities are avoided and provided against, 
to pose ourselves upon the sundry obvious questions that 
might be put for the evincing of such provident foresight. 


. As for instance, how comes it to pass that the several parts 
| which we find to be double in our bodies, are not single 


only? Is this altogether by chance? That there are two 
eyes, ears, nostrils, hands, feet, &c. what a miserable, 
shifiless creature had man been, if there had only been 
allowed him one foot? a seeing, hearing, talking, un- 
moving statue. That the hand is divided into fingers ? 
those so conveniently situate, one in so fitly opposite a 
posture to the rest ? 

And what if some one pair or other of these parts had 
been universally wanting ? The hands, the feet, the eyes, 
the ears. How great a misery had it inferred upon man- 
kind! and is it only a casualty that it is not so? That 


, the back-bone is composed of so many joints, (twenty-four, 
’ besides those of that which is the basis and sustainer of the 


whole,) and is not all of a piece, by which stooping, or any 
motion of the head or neck, diverse from that of the whole 
body, had been altogether impossible; that there is such 
variety and curiosity in the ways of joining the bones to- 
gether in that, and other parts of the body; that in some 
parts, they are joined by mere adherence of one toanother,a 
either with or without an intervening medium, and both 
these ways, so diversely; that others are fastened together 
by proper jointing, so as to suit and be accompanied with 
motion, either more obscure or more manifest, and this, 
cither by a deeper or moresuperficial insertion of one bone 
into another, or by a mutual insertion, and that so different 
ways; and that all these should be exactly accommodated 
to the several parts and uses to which they belong and 
serve :—was all this without design? Who, that views 
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the curious and apt texture of the eye, can think it was not 
made on purpose to see with, and the ear, upon the like 
view, for hearing, when so many things must concur that 
these actions might be performed by these organs, and are 
found to doso? Or who can think that the sundry little 
engines belonging to the eye were not made with design to 
move it upwards, downwards, to this side or that, or whirl 


‘it about as there should be occasion ; without which in- 


struments and their appendages, no such motion could | 
have been? Who, that is not stupidly perverse, can think 
that the sundry inward parts (which it would require a 
volume distinctly to speak of, and but to mention them 
and their uses would too unproportionably swell this part 
of this discourse) were not made purposely by a designing 
Agent, for the ends they so aptly and constantly serve for? 
The want of some one among divers whereof, or but a little 
misplacing, or if things had been but a little otherwise than 
they are, had inferred an impossibility that such a creature 
as man could have subsisted, or been propagated upon the 
face of the earth. As what if there had not been such a 
receptacle prepared as the stomach is, and so formed, and 
placed as it is, to receive and digest necessary nutriment 4 a 
Had not the whole frame of man besides been in vain? 
Or what if the passage from it downward had not been 
somewhat a little way ascending, so as to detain a conve- 
nient time what 1s received, but that what was taken in 
were suddenly transmitted? It is evident the whole 
structure had been ruined as soon as made. What (to in- 
stance in what seems so small.a matter) if that little cover 
had been wanting at the entrance of that passage through 
which we breathe; (the depression whereof by the weight 
of what we eat or drink, shuts it and prevents meat and 
drink from going down that way ;) had not unavoidable 
suffocation ensued? And who can number the instances 
that might be given besides ? Now when there is a concur- 
rence of so many things absolutely necessary, (concerning 
which the common saying is as applicable, more frequently 
wont to be applied to matters of morality, ‘Goodness is 
from the concurrence of all causes ; evil from any defect,”) 
each so aptly and opportunely serving its own proper use, 
and aii one common end, certainly to say that so manifold, 
so regular, and stated a subserviency to that end, and the 
end itself, were undesigned, and things casually fell out 
thus, is to say we know or care not what. 

We will only, before we close this consideration, con- 
cerning the mere frame of a human body, (which hath been 
so hastily and superficially proposed,) offer a supposition 
which is no more strange (excluding the vulgar notion by 
which nothing is strange, but what is not common) than 
the thing itself, as it actually is; viz. That the whole 
more external covering of the body of a man were made, 
instead of skin and flesh, of some very transparent sub- 
stance, flexible, but clear as very crystal; through which, 
and the other more inward (and as transparent) integu- 
ments or enfoldings, we could plainly perceive the situation 
and order of all the internal parts, and how they each of 
them perform their distinct offices : if we could discern the 
continual motion of the blood, how it is conveyed by its 
proper conduits, from its first source’and fountain, partly 
downwards to the lower entrails, (if rather it ascend not 
from thence, as at least what afterwards becomes blood 
doth,) partly upwards, to its admirable elaboratory, the 
heart; where it is refined and furnished with fresh vital 
spirits, and so transmitted thence by the distinct vessels 
prepared for this purpose: could we perceive the curious 
contrivance of those little doors, by which it is let in and 
out, on this side and on that; the order and course of its 
circulation, its most commodious distribution by two social 
channels, or conduit-pipes, that every where accompany 
one another throughout the body: could we discern the 
curious artifice of the brain, its ways of purgation; and 
were it possible to pry into the secret chambers and rece 
tacles of the less or more pure spirits there; perceive thei 
manifold convenes and the rare texture of that net, 
commonly called the wonderful one: could we behold the 
veins, arteries, and nerves, N of them arising from their 
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proper and distinct originals ! and their orderly dispersion 
for the most part, by pairs and conjugations, on this side 
and that, from the middle of the back; with the curiously 
wrought branches, which, supposing these to appear duly 
diversified, as so many more duskish strokes in this trans- 
parent frame, they would be found to make throughout the 
whole of it; were every smaller fibre thus made at once dis- 
cernible; especially those innumerable threads into which 
the spinal marrow is distributed at the bottom of the back: 
and could we, through the some medium, perceive those 
numerous little machines made to serve unto voluntary 
motions, (which in the whole body are computed, by some,f 
to the number of four hundred and thirty, or thereabouts, 
or so many of them as according to the present supposi- 
tion could possibly come in view,) and discern their com- 
inter their various and elegant figures—round, square, 

ong, triangular, &c. and behold them do their offices, and 
see how they ply to and fro, and work in their respective 
places, as any motion is to be performed by them: were 
all these things, I say, thus made liable to an easy and 
distinct view, who would not admiringly cry out, How 
fearfully and wonderfully am Imade? And sure there is 
no man sober, who would not, upon such a sight, pro- 
nounce that man mad, that should suppose such a produc- 
tion to have been a mere undesigned casualty. At least, 
if there he any thing in the world that may be thought to 
carry sufficiently convincing evidences in it, of its having 
been made industriously, and on purpose, not by chance, 
would not this composition, thus offered to view, be 
esteemed to doso much more? Yea, and if it did only 
bear upon it characters equaily evidential, of wisdom and 
design, with what doth certainly so, though in the lowest 
degree, it were sufficient to evince our present purpose. 
For if one such instance as this would bring the matter no 
higher than to a bare equality, that would at least argue a 
maker of man’s body, as wise, and as properly designing, 
as the artificer of any such slighter piece of workmanship, 
that may yet, certainly, be concluded the effect of skill and 
design. And then, enough might be said, from other 
instances, to manifest him unspeakably superior. And 
that the matter would be brought, at least, to an equality, 
upon. the supposition now made, there can be no doubt, if 
any one be jndge that hath not abjured his understanding 
and his eyes together. And what then, if we lay aside that 
supposition, (which only somewhat gratifies faney and 
imagination,) doth that alter the case? Or is there the less 
of wisdom and contrivance expressed in this work of form- 
ing man’s body, only for that it is not so easily and sud- 
denly obvious to our sight? Then we might with the 
same reason say, concerning some curious piece of carved 
work, that is thought fit to be kept locked up in a cabinet, 
when we see it, that there was admirable workmanship 
shown in doing it; but as soon.as it is again shut up in 
its repository, that there was none at all. Inasmuch as we 
speak of the objective characters of wisdom and design, 
that are in the thing itself, (though they must some way 
or other come under our notice, otherwise we can be capa- 
ble of arguing nothing from them, yet,) since we have suf- 
ficient assurance that there really are such characters in the 
structure of the body of man as have been mentioned, and 
a thousand more than have been thought necessary to be 
mentioned here; it is plain that the greater or less facility 
of finding them out, so that we be at a certainty that they 
are, (whether by the slower and more gradual search of 
our own eyes, or by relying upon the testimony of such as 
have iiigh acta, themselves that satisfaction by their own 
labour and diligence,) is merely accidental to the thing 
itself we are discoursing of; and neither adds to, nor de- 


‘tracts from, the rational evidence of the present argument. 


Or if it do either, the more abstruse paths of divine wis- 
dom in this, as in other things, do rather recommend it the 


“more to our adoration and reverence, than if every thing 


were obvious, and lay open to the first glance of a more 

The things which we are sure (or may be, 
if we do not shut our eyes) the wise Maker of this world 
hath done, do sufficiently serve to assure us that he could 
have done this also; that is, have made every thing in the 
id shape of our bodies conspicuous in the way but 
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now supposed, if he had thought it fit. He hath done 
greater things. And since he hath not thought dhad fit, 
we may be bold to say, the doing of it would signify 
more trifling, and less design. It gives us a more amiable 
and comely representation of the Being we are treating 
of, that his works are less for ostentation than use; and 
that his wisdom and other attributes appear in them rather 
sia instruction of sober, than the gratification of vain 
minds. 

We may therefore confidently conclude, that the figura- 
tion of the human body carries with it as manifest, un- 
questionable evidences of design, as any piece of human 
artifice, that most confessedly, in the judgment of any man, 
doth so; and therefore had as certainly a designing cause. 
We may challenge the world to show a disparity, unless 
it be that the advantage is unconceivably great on our side, 
For would not any one that hath not abandoned at once 
both his reason and his modesty, be ashamed to confess 
and admire the skill that is shown in making a statue, of 
the picture of a man, that (as one ingeniously says) is but 
the shadow of his skin, and deny the wisdom that ap- 
pears in the composure of his body itself, that contains 
so numerous and so various engines and instruments for 
sundry purposes in it, as that it is become an art, and 
a very laudable one, but to discover and find out the 
art and skill that are shown in the contrivance and forma- 
tion of them ? 

VIII. It is in the mean time strange to consider from how 
different and contrary causes it proceeds, that the wise 
Contriver of this fabric hath not his due acknowledgments 
on the account of it. For with some, it proceeds from 
their supine and drowsy ignorance, and that they little 
know or think what prints and footsteps of a Deity they 
carry about them, in their bone and flesh, in every part and 
vein and limb. “With others, (as if too much learning had 
made them mad, or an excess of light had struck them into 
mopish blindness,) these things are so well known and seen, 
so common and obvious, that they are the less regarded. 
And because they can give a very punctual account that 
things are so, they think it, now, not worth the consider- 
ing, how they come to be so. ‘They can trace all these hidden 
paths and footsteps, and therefore all seems very easy, and 
they give over wondering. As they that would detract 
from Columbus’s acqnists of glory by the discovery he had 
made of America,i by pretending the achievement was 
easy ; whom he ingeniously rebuked, by challenging them 
to make an egg stand erect, alone, upon a plain table; 
which when none of them could do, he only by a gentle 
bruising of one end of it makes it stand on the table with- 
out other support, and then tells them this was more easy 
than his voyage to America, now they had seen it done; 
before, they knew not how to go about it. Some ma 
think the contrivance of the body of a man, or other animal, 
easy, now they know it; but had they been to project such 
a model without a pattern, or any thing leading thereto, 
how miserable a loss had they been at! How easy a con- 
fession had been drawn from thern of the finger of God, 
and how silent a submission to his just triumph over their 
and all human wit, when the most admired performances 
in this kind, by any mortal, have been only faint and in- 
finitely distant imitations of the works of God! As is to 
be seen in the so much celebrated exploits of Posidonius, 
Regiomontanus, and others of this sort. 

IX. And now if any should be either so incurably blind 
as not to perceive, or so perversely wilful as not to acknow- 
ledge an appearance of wisdom in the frame and figuration 
of the body of an animal (peculiarly of man) more than 
equal to what appears in any the most exquisite piece of 
human artifice, and which no wit of man can ever fully 
imitate; although, as hath been said, an acknowledged 
equality would suffice to evince a wise maker thereof, yet 
because it is the existence of God we are now speaking of, 
and that it is therefore not enough to evince, but to mag- 
nify, the wisdom we would ascribe to him; we shall pass 
from the parts and frame, to the consideration of the more 
principal powers and functions of terrestrial creatures; 
ascending from such as agree to the less perfect orders of 
these; to those of the more perfect, vzz. of man himself. 
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And surely to have been the Author of faculties that shall 
enable to such functions, will evidence a wisdom that 
defies our imitation, and will dismay the attempt of it. 

We begin with that of growth. Many sorts of rare en- 
gines we acknowledge contrived by the wit of man, but 
who hath ever made one that could grow, or that had in it 
a self-improving power? A tree, an herb, a pile of grass, 
may upon this account challenge all the world to make 
such a thing. That is, to implant the power of growing 
into any thing to which it doth not natively belong, or to 
make a thing to which ¢t doth. ; 

By what art would they make aseed? And which way 
would they inspire it with a seminal form? And they that 
think this whole globe of the earth was compacted by the 
casual (or fatal) coalition of particles of matter, by what 
magic would they conjure so many to come together as 
should make one clod? We vainly hunt with a lingering 
mind after miracles; if we did not more vainly mean by 
them nothing else but novelties, we are compassed about 
with such. And the greatest miracle is, that we see them 
not. You with whom the daily productions of nature (as 
you eall it) are so cheap, see if you can do the like. Try 
your slill upon a rose. Yea, but you must have pre- 
existent matter? Butcan youever prove the Maker of the 
world had so, or even defend the possibility of uncreated 
matter? And suppose they had the free grant of all the 
matter between the crown of their head and the moon, 
could they tell what to do with it, or how to manage it, 
so as to make it yield them one single flower, that they 
might glory in, as their own production? ~ 
' And what mortal man, that hath reason enough about 
him to be serious, and to think awhile, would not even be 
amazed atthe miracle of nutrition? Or that there are things 
in the world capable of nourishment? Or who would 
attempt an imitation here, or not despair to perform any 
thing like it? That is, to make any nourishable thing. 
Are we not here infinitely out-done? Do not we see our- 
selves compassed about with wonders, and are we not 
ourselves such, in that we see, and are creatures, from all 
whose parts there is a continual defluxion, and yet that 
receive a constant gradual supply and renovation, by which 
they are continued in the same state? As the bush burn- 
ing, but not consumed. It is easy to give an artificial 
frame to a thing that shall gradually decay and waste till 
it quite be gone, and disappear. You can raise a structure 
of snow, that would soon do that. But can your manual 


skill compose a thing that, like our bodies, shall be con- 


‘tinually melting away, and be continually repaired, through 
‘so long a tract of time? ‘Nay, but you can fell how it is 


done ; you know in what method, and by: what instruments, 


food is received, concocted, separated, and so much as 
| must serve for nourishment, turned into chyle, and that 
‘into blood, first grosser, and then more refined, and that 


distributed into all parts for this purpose. Yea, and what 
then? Therefore you are as wise as your Maker. Could 
you have made such a thing as the stomach, a liver, a 
heart, avein,an artery? Or are you so very sure what the 
digestive quality is? Orif you are, and know what things 
best serve to maintain, to repair, or strengthen it; who im- 
planted that quality? both where it is so immediately 
useful, or in the other things you would use for the service 
of that? Or how, if such things had not been prepared to 
your hand, would you have devised to persuade the par- 
ticles of matter into so useful and happy a conjuncture, as 
that such a quality might result? Or, (to speak more suit- 
ably to the most,) how, if you had not been shown the 
way, would you have thought it were to be done, or which 
way would you have gone to work, to turn meat and drink 
into flesh and blood ? 

Nor is propagation of their own kind, by the creatures 
that have that faculty implanted in them, less admirable, 
or more possible to’ be imitated by any human device. 
Such productions stay in their first descent. Who.can, 
by his own contrivance, find out a way of making any 
thing that can produce another like itself. What machine 
did ever man invent, that had this power? And the ways 
and means by which it is done; are such (though he that 
can do all things well knew how to compass his ends 
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by them) as do exceéd not our understanding only, but our 
wonder. , ; 

And what shall we say of spontaneous motion, wherewith 
we find also creatures endowed that are so mean and 
despicable in our eyes, (as well as ourselves, ) that is, that 
so silly a thing asa fly, a gnat, &c. should have a power 
in it to move itself, or stop its own motion, at its own 
pleasure? How far have all attempted imitations in this — 
kind fallen short of this perfection? And how much more 
excellent a thing is the smallest and most contemptible 
insect, than the most admired machine we ever heard or 
read of; (as Archytas Tarentinus’s dove, so anciently cele- 
brated; or more lately, Regiomontanus’s fly, or his eagle, 
or any the like;) not only as having this peculiar power, 
above any thing of this sort, but as having the sundry other 
powers, besides, meeting in it, whereof these are wholly: 
destitute ? : 

And should we go on to instance farther in the several 
powers of sensation, both external and internal, the various 
instincts, appetitions, passions, sympathies, antipathies, 
the powers of memory, (and we might add, of speech,) that’ 
we find the inferior orders of creatures either generally fur- 
nished with, or some of them, as to this last, disposed unto. 
How should we even over-do the present business; and 
too needlessly insult over human wit, (which we must 
suppose to have already yielded the cause,) in challenging 
it to produce and offer to view a hearing, seeing engine, 
that can imagine, talk, is capable of hunger, thirst, of desire, _ 
anger, fear, grief, &c. as its own creature, concerning which | 
it may glory and say, I have done this? : 

Is it so admirable a performance, and so ungainsayable 
an evidence of skill and wisdom, with much labour and 
long travail of mind, a busy, restless agitation of working 
thoughts, the often renewal of frustrated attempts, the 
varying of defeated trials; this way and that at length to 
hit upon, and by much pains, and with a slow, gradual 
progress, by the use of who can tell how many sundry 
sorts of instruments or tools, managed by more (possibly) 
than a few hands, by long hewing, hammering, turning, 
filing, to compose one only single machine of such a frame 
and structure, as that by the frequent reinforcement of a 
skilful hand, it may be capable of some (and that,other-- 
wise, but a very short-lived) motion? And is it no argu-’ 
ment, or effect of wisdom, so easily and certainly, without 
labour, error, or disappointment, to frame both so infinite 
avariety of kinds, and so innumerable individuals of every 
such kind of living creatures, that cannot only, with the 
greatest facility, move themselves with so many sorts of 
motion, downwards, upwards, to and fro, this way or that, 
with a progressive or circular, a Swifter or a iver, motion, — 
at their own pleasure; but can also grow, propagate, see, 
hear, desire, joy, &ce.? Is this no work of wisdom, but’ 
only blind either fate or chance? Of how strangely per- 
verse and odd a complexion is that understanding, (if yet 
it may be called an understanding,) that can make this 
judgment ! 7 . : 

X. And they think they have found out a rare mack, 
and that gives a great relief to their diseased minds, who 
have learned to call the bodies of living ereatures, (even: 
the human not excepted,) by way of diminution, machines, 
or a sort of automatous engines. 

But how little cause’ there is to hug or be fond of this 
fancy, would plainly appear, if, first, we would allow our- 
selves leisure to examine with how small pretence this ap-- 
pellation is so placed and applied: and, newé, if it be 
applied rightly, to how little purpose it is alleged; or that 
it signifies nothing to the exclusion of divine wisdom 
from the formation of them. 

And for the first, because we know not a better, let it* 
be considered how defective and unsatisfying the account 
is, which the greatk and justly admired master in this ” 
faculty gives, how divers of those things, which he would 
have to be so, are performed only in the mechanical’ 
way. : ‘ ’ 

For though his ingenuity must be acknowledged, in his 
modest exception of some noble operations belonging tc 
ourselves from coming under those rigid necessitating laws, 
yet certainly, to the severe inquiry of one not partially 
addicted to the sentiments of so great a wit, because they 
were his, it would appear there are great defects, and many 
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things yet wanting, in the account which is given us of 
some of the meaner of those functions, which he would 
atiribute only to organized” matter, or (to use his own 
expression) to the conformation of the members of the 
body, and the course of the spirits, excited by the heat of 
the heart, &c, 

For howsoever accurately he describes the instruments 
and the way, his account seems very little satisfying of 
the principle, either of spontaneous motion, or of sensation. 

As to the former, though it be very apparent that the 
muscles, seated in that opposite posture wherein they are 
mostly found paired throughout the body, the nerves and 
the animal spirits in the brain, and (suppose we) that glan- 
dule seated in the inmost part of it, are the instruments of 
the motion of the limbs and the wholebody ; yet, what are 
all these to the prime causation, or much more, to the spon- 
taneity of this motion? And whereas, with us, (who are 
acknowledged to have such a faculty independent on the 
body,) an act of will doth so manifestly contribute, so that, 
when we will, our body is moved with so admirable faci- 
lity, and we feel not the cumbersome weight of an arm to 
be lifted up, or of our whole coporeal bulk, to be moved 
this way or that, by a slower or swifter motion. Yea, and 
when as also, if we will, we can, on the sudden, in a very 
instant, start up out of the most composed, sedentary pos- 
ture, and put ourselves, upon occasion, into the most vio- 
lent course of motion or action. But if we have no such 
will, though we have the same agile spirits about us, we 
find no difficulty to keep in a posture of rest; and are, for 
the most part, not sensible of any endeavour or urgency of 
those active particles, as if they were hardly to be restrained 
from putting us into motion; and against a reluctant act of 
our will, we are notmoved but with great difficulty to them, 
and that will give themselves, and us, the trouble. This 
being, Isay, the case with us; and it being also obvious 
to our observation, that it is so very much alike, in these 
mentioned respects, with brute creatures, how inconceivable 
is it, that the directive principle of their motions, and ours, 
should be so vastly and altogether unlike ? (whatsoever 
greater perfection is required, with us, as to those more 
noble and perfect functions and operations which are found 
to belong to us.) That is, that om ws, an act of will should 
signify so very much, and be for the most part necessary 
to the beginning, the continuing, the stopping, or the va- 
rying of ourmotions; and in them, nothing like it, nor any 
thing else besides, only that corporeal principle! which he 
assigns as common to them and us, the continual heat in 
the heart, (which he calls a sort of fire,) nourished by the 
blood of the veins; the instruments of motion already men- 
tioned, and the various representations and impressions of 
external objects, as there and elsewhere he expresses him- 
self! Upon which last, (though much is undoubtedly to 
be attributed to it,) that so main a, Stress should be laid, 
as to the diversifying of motion, seems strange; when we 
may observe so various motions of some silly creatures, as 
of a fly in our window, while we cannot perceive, and can 
scarce imagine, any change in external objects about them : 
yea, a swarm of flies, so variously frisking and plying to 
and fro, some this way, others that, with a thousand di- 
versities and interferings in their motion,and some resting ; 
while things are in the same state, externally, to them all. 
So that what should cause, or cease, Or SO strangely vary 
such motions, is from thence, or any thing else he hath 
said, left unimaginable. As it is much more, how, in 
creatures of much strength, as a bear or a lion, a paw 
should be moved. sometimes so gently, and sometimes with 
so mighty force, only by mere mechanism, without any 
directive principle, that is not altogether corporeal. But 
most of all, how the strange regularity of motion in some 
creatures, as of the spider in making its web, and the like, 
should be owing to no other than such causes as he hath 
assigned of the motions in general of brute creatures. And 
what though some motions of our own seem wholly invo- 
luntary, (as that of our eyelids, in the case which he sup- 
poses, ) doth it therefore follow they must proceed froma 

rinciples only corporeal, as if our soul had no other act 
elonging to it, but that of willing? Which he doth not 
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downright say ; but that it is its only, or its chief act: and 
if it be its chief act only, what hinders but that such a 
motion may proceed from an act that is not chief? Or 
that it may have a power that may, sometimes, step forth 
into act (and in greater matters than that) without any 
formal deliberated command or direction of our will? So 
little reason is there to conclude, that all our motions 
common to us with beasts, or even their motions them- 
selves, depend on nothing else than the conformation of 
the members, and the course which the spirits, excited by 
the heat of the heart, do naturally follow, in the brain, 
the nerves, and the muscles, after the same manner with 
the motion of an automaton, &c. 

But as to the matter of sensation, his account seems 
much more defective and unintelligible, that is, how it 
should be performed (as he supposes every thing common 
to us with beasts may be) without a soul. For, admit that 
it be (as who doubts but it is) by the instruments which 
he assigns, we are still to seek what is the sentient, or what 
useth these instruments, and doth sentire or exercise sense 
by them. That is, suppose it be performed in the brain,? 
and that (as he says) by the help of the nerves, which from 
thence, like small strings,‘ are stretched forth unto all the 
other members; suppose we have the three things to con- 
sider in the nerves, which he recites—their interior sub- 
stance, which extends itself like very slender threads from 
the brain to the extremities of all the other members into 
which they are knit; the very thin little skins which en- 
close these, and which, being continued with those that 
inwrap the brain, do compose the little pipes which contain 
these threads ; and lastly, the animal spirits which are 
conveyed down from the brain through these pipes—yet 
which of these is most subservient unto sense? ‘That he 
undertakes elsewheret to declare, viz. that we are not to 
think (which we also suppose) some nerves to serve for 
sense, others for motion only, as some have thought, but 
that the enclosed spirits serve for the motion of the mem- 
bers, and those little threads (also enclosed) for sense. Are 
we yet any nearer our purpose? Do these small threads 
sentire? Are these the things that ultimately receive and | 
discern the various impressions of objects? And since they 
are all of one sort of substance, how comes it to pass that ) 
some of them are seeing threads, others hearing threads, © 
others tasting, é&c. Is it from the diverse and commodious 
figuration of the organs unto which these descend from the 
brain? But though we acknowledge and admire the curi- 
ous and exquisite formation of those organs, and their most 
apt usefulness (as organs, or instruments) to the purposes 
for which they are designed,yet what do they signify, with- 
out a proportionably apt and able agent to use them, or 
percipient to entertain and judge of the several notices, 
which by them are only transmitted from external things ? 
That is, suppose we a drop of ever so pure and transparent 
liquor, or let therebe three, diversely tinctured or coloured, 
and (lest they mingle) kept asunder by their distinct, in- 
folding coats ; let these encompass one the other, and toge- 
ther compose one little shining globe: are we satisfied that 
now this curious, pretty ball can see? Nay, suppose we 
it ever so conveniently situate; suppose we the fore-men- 
tioned strings fastened to it, and these, being hollow, well 
replenished with as pure air or wind or gentle flame as you 
can imagine; yea, and all the before-described little threads 
to boot; can it yet do the feat? Nay, suppose we all 
things else to concur that we can suppose, except a living 
principle, (call that by what name you will,) and is it not 
still as incapable of the act of seeing, as a ball of clay or 
a pebble stone? Or can the substance of the brain itself 
perform that or any other act of sense, (forit issuperfluous 
to speak distinctly of the rest,) any more than the pulp of 
an apple or a dish of curds? So that, trace this matter 
whither you will, within the compass of your assigned 
limits, and you are still at the same loss: range through 
the whole body, and what can you find but flesh and 
bones, marrow and blood, strings and threads, humour and 
vapour; and which of these is capable of sense ? These 
are your materials and such like; order them as you will, 
put them into what method you can devise, and except 
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you can make it live, you cannot make it so much as feel, 
much less perform all other acts of sense besides, unto 
which these tools alone seem as unproportionable, as a 
plough-share to the most curious sculpture, or a pair of 
tongs to the most melodious music. — 

But how much more inconceivable it is, that the figura- 
tion and concurrence of the fore-mentioned organs can 
alone suffice to produce the several passions of love, fear, 
anger, &c. whereof we find so evident indications m brute 
creatures, it is enough but tohint. And (but that all per- 
sons do not read the same books) it were altogether un- 
necessary to have said so much, after so plain demonstra- 
tions already extant, that matter, howsoever modified, 
any of the mentioned ways is incapable of sense. ‘sh 

Nor would it seem necessary to attempt any thing in 
this kind, in particular and direct opposition to the very 
peculiar sentiments of this most ingenious author, (as he 
will undoubtedly be reckoned in all succeeding time,) 
who, when he undertakes to show what sense is, and how 
it is performed, makes it the proper business of the soul, 
comprehends it under the name of cogitation ;t naming 
himself a thinking thing, adds by way of question, What 
is that? and answers, A thing doubling, understanding, 
affirming, denying, willing, nilling, and also imagining, 
and exercising sense; says" expressly it is evident to all 
that it is the soul that exercises sense, not the body, in as 
direct words as the so much celebrated poet of old. The 
only wonder is, that under this general name of cogita- 
tion he denies it unto brutes; under which name, he may 
be thought less fitly to have included it, than to have af- 
firmed them incapable of any thing to which that name 
ought to be applied; as he doth not only affirm, but es- 
teems himself by most firm reasons to have proved. 

And yet that particular reason seems a great deal more 
pious than it is cogent, which he gives for his choosing 
his particular way of differencing brutes from human 
creatures, viz. lest any prejudice should be done to the 
doctrine of the human soul’s immortality ; there being no- 
thing, as he truly says, that doth more easily turn off weak 
minds from the path of virtue, than if they should think 
the souls of brutes to be of the same nature with ourown; 
and therefore that nothing remains to be hoped or feared 
after this life, more by us than by flies or pismires. For 
surely there were other ways of providing against that 
dangigposides that of denying them so much as sense, 
(other than merely organical,y as he somewhere alleviates 
the harshness of that 
useth these organs,) and the making them nothing else 
but well-formed machines. 

But yet if we should admit the 
pellation, and acknowledge (the thing itself intended 
to be signified by it) that all the powers belonging to 
mere brutal nature are purely mechanical, and no more ; 
to what purpose is it here alleged, or what can it be 
understood to signify? What is lost from our cause by 
it? And what have atheists whereof to glory? For was 
the contrivance of these machines theirs? Were they 
the authors of this rare invention, or of any thing like it? 
Or can they show any product of human device and wit, 
that shall be capable of vying with the strange powers of 
those machines? Or can they imagine what so highly 
exceeds all human skill, to have fallen by chance, and 
without any contrivance or design at all, into a frame ca- 
pable of such powers and operations? — 

If they be machines, they are (as that free-spirited au- 
thor speaks) to be considered as a sort of machinez made 
by the hand of God, which is by infinite degrees better 
ordered, and hath in it more admirable motions, than any 
that could ever have been formed by the art of man. Yea, 
and we might add, so little disadvantage would accrue to 
the present cause (whatever might to some other) by this 
concession, that rather (if it were not a wrong to the cause, 
which justly disdains we should allege any thing false or 
uncertain for its support) this would add much, we will 
not say to its victory, but to its triumph, that re did ac- 
knowledge them nothing else than mere mechanical con- 
trivances. For, since they must certainly eithes be such, 
or have each of them a soul to animate, and enadle them 
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to their several functions; it seems a much more easy 
performance, and is more conceivable, and within the 
nearer reach of human apprehension, that they should be 
furnished with such a one, than be made capable of so 
admirable operations without it; and the former (though 
it were not a surer) were a more amazing, unsearchable, 
and less comprehensible discovery of the t transcen- 
dent wisdom, than the latter. 

XI. But because whatsoever comes under the name of 
cogitation, properly taken, is assigned to some higher cause 
than mechanism; and that there are operations belonging 
to man, which lay claim to a reasonable soul, as the im- 
mediate principle and author of them; we have y t this 
further step to advance, that is, to consider the most ap- 
parent evidence we have of a wise, designing agent, in 
the powers and nature of this more excellent, and, among 
things.more obvious to our notice, the noblest of his pro- 
ductions. ; 

And were it not for the slothful neglect of the most to 
study themselves, we should not here need to recount 
unto men the common and well-known abilities and 
excellences which peculiarly belong to their own nature. 
They might take notice, without being told, that first, as 
to their intellectual faculty, they have somewhat about 
them, that can think, understand, frame notions of things; 
that can rectify or supply the false or defective represen- 
tations which are made to them by their external senses 





and fancies; that can conceive of things far above the . 


reach and sphere of sense, the moral good or evil of ac- 
tions or inclinations, what there is in them of rectitude or 
ptavity ; whereby they can animadvert, and cast their eye 
inward upon themselves; observe the good or evil acts or 
inclinations, the knowledge, ignorance, dulness, vigour, 
tranquillity, trouble, and, generally, the perfections or im- 
perfections, of their own minds; that can apprehend the 
general natures of things, the future existence of what, 
yet, is not, with the future appearance of that to us, 
which, as yet, appears not. 

Of which last sort of power, the confident assertion, 
“No man can have a conception of the future,”* needs 
not, against our experience, make us doubt; especially 
being enforced by no better, than that pleasant*reason 
there subjoined, for the future is not yet; that is to say, 
because it is future; and so (which is all this reason 
amounts to) we cannot conceive it, because we cannot. 
For though our conceptions of former things guide us in 
forming notions of what is future, yet sure our conceptio 
of any thing as future, is much another sort of conception 
from what we have of the same thing as past, as appears” 
from its different effects; for if an object be apprehended 
good, we conceive of it as past with sorrow, as future with 
hope and joy; if evil, with joy as past, with fear and sor- 
row as future. And (which above all the rest discovers 
and magnifies the intellectual power of the human soul) 
that they can form a conception, howsoever imperfect, of 
this absolutely perfect Being, whereof we are discoursing: 
‘Which even they that acknowledge not its existence, 
cannot deny; except they will profess themselves blindly, 
and at a venture, to deny they know not what, or what 
they have not so much as thought of. 

They may take notice of their power of comparing things, 
of discerning and making a judgment of their agreements 
and disagreements, their proportions and dispropo ions 
to one another ; of affirming or denying this or that, con- 
cerning such or such things; and of pronouncing, with 
more or less confidence, concerning the truth or falsehood 
of such affirmations or negations. : 

_And moreover, of their power of arguing, and infer- 
ring one thing from another, so as from one pla nd 
evident principle, to draw forth a long chain of conse- 
quences, that may be discerned to be linked therewith, - 

They have withal to consider the liberty and the large 
capacity of the human will, which, when it is itself. rejects 
the dominion of any other than the supreme Lord, and 
refuses satisfaction in any other than the supreme and 
a cote Banisive good. "ale 

me upon even so hasty and transient a view of athine 
furnished with such powers and faculties, we have a 
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ficient occasion to bethink ourselves: How came such a 
thing as this into being? whence did it spring, or to what 
origina: doth it owe itself ? ore particularly we have 
here two. things to be discoursed.—First, That, notwith- 


standing sa excellences, the soul of man doth yet ap- 
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wherein they experience so many. Yea, whether those 
changes import any immutation of their very essence or 
no, the repugnancy being so plainly manifest of the very 
terms, necessary and changeable. And inasmuch as it is so 
evident that a necessary being can receive no accession to 
itself; that it must always have, or keep itself, after the 
same manner, and in the same state; that if it be neces- 
sarily such, or such, (as we cannot conceive it to be, but 
we must, in our own thoughts, affix to it some determinate 
state or other,) it must be eternally such, and ever in that 
particular unchanged state. 

Therefore be the perfection of our souls as great as our 
most certain knowledge of them can possibly allow us to 
suppose it, it is not yet so great, but that we must be con- 
strained to confess them no necessary, self-originate beings, 
and, by consequence, dependent ones, that owe themselves 
to some cause. 

XII. Nor yet (that we may pass over to the other 
strangely distant extreme) is the perfection of our souls 
so little, as to require less than an intelligent cause, en- 
dowed with the wisdom which we assert and challenge 
unto the truly necessary, uncaused Being. Which, because 
he hath no other rival or competitor for the glory of this 
production, than only the fortuitous jumble of the blindly- 
moving particles of matter, directs our inquiry to this 
single point: Whose image the thing produced bears? Or 
which it more resembles ? stupid, senseless, unactive matter, 
(or at the best only supposed moving, though no man, 
upon the atheists’ terms, can imagine how it came to be 
so,) or the active, intelligent Being, whom we affirm the 
cause of all things, and who hath peculiarly entitled him- 
self, the Father of spirits. 

That is, we are to consider whether the powers and 
operations belonging to the reasonable soul do not plainly 
argue—l. That it neither rises from, nor is, mere matter, 
whence it will be consequent, it must have an efficient, 
diverse from matter—2. That it owes itself to an intelli- 
gible efficient. ° . 

As to the former, we need not deal distinctly and seve- 
rally concerning their original and their nature. For if 
they are not mere matter, it will be evident enough they do 
not arise from thence. 

So that all will be summed up in this inquiry. Whether 
reason can agree to matter considered alone, or by itself? 

But here the case requires closer discourse. For, in 
order to this inquiry, it is requisite the subject be deter-. 
mined we inquire about. It hath been commonly taken 
for granted, that all.substance is either matter or mind ; 
when yet it hath not been agreed whatis the distinct notion 
of the one or the other. And for the stating their differ- 
ence, there is herein both an apparent difficulty and ne- 
cessity. 

A difficulty ; for the ancient difference, that the former 
is extended, having parts lying without each other, the 
latter unextended, having no parts, is now commonly ex- 
ploded, and, as it seems, reasonably enough; both because 
we scarce know how to impose it upon ourselves, to con- 
ceive of a mind or spirit that is unextended, or that hath 
no parts ; and that, on the other hand, the atoms of matter, 
strictly taken, must also be unextended, and be without 
parts. And the difficulty of assigning the proper difference 
between these two, is further evident, from what we expe- 
rience how difficult it is to form any clear distinct notion 
of substance itself, so to be divided into matter and mind, 
stripped of all its attributes.e Though, as that celebrated: 
author also speaks, we can be surer of nothing, than that 
there is a real somewhat, that sustains those attributes. 

Yet also, who sees not a necessity of assigning a differ- 
ence? For how absurd is it, to affirm, deny, or inquire, 
of what belongs, or belongs not, to matter, or mind, if it 
be altogether unagreed, what we mean by the one, or the 
other. 















































pear to b used being, that sometime hada beginning. 
—Second “hat, by them, it is sufficiently evident, that 
it owes itself to a wise and intelligent cause. 

As to the former of these, we need say the less, because 
hat sort of atheists with whom we have chiefly now to 
io, deny not human souls to have had a beginning, as 
1g them to be produced by the bodies they animate, 
; e same generation, and. that such generation did 
ometimes begin ; that only rude and wildly moving matter 

was from eternity; and that by infinite alterations and 

commixtures in that eternity, it fell at last into this orderly 
' frame and state wherein things now are, and became pro- 
lific, so as to give beginning to the several sorts of living 
things which do now continue to propagate themselves ; 
the mad folly of which random fancy we have been so 
largely contending against hitherto. The other sort, who 
were for an eternal succession of generations, have been 
sufficiently refuted by divers others, and partly by what 
hath been already said in this discourse; and we may 
further meet with them ere it be long. We in the mean- 
time find not any professing atheism, to make human souls, 
as such, necessary and self-originate beings. 
Yet it is requisite to consider not only what persons of 
ical persuasions have said, but what also they pos- 
y say. And moreover, some that have been 
remote from atheism, have been prone, upon the contem- 
plation of the excellences of the human soul, to over- 
- magnify, yea and even no less than deify, it. It istherefore 
needful to say somewhat in this matter. For if nothing 
of direct and downright atheism had been designed, the 
rash hyp S, as we will charitably call them, and un- 
warrantable rhetorications of these latter, should they 
obtain to be looked upon and received assevere and strict 
assertions of truth, were equally destructive of religion, as 
the others’ more strangely bold and avowed opposition to it. 
Such, I mean, as have spoken of the souls of men as 
arts of God,» one thing with him; a particle of divine 
| breath; «n extract or derivation of himself ; that have not 
feared to apply to them his most peculiar attributes, or say 
that of them, which is most appropriate and incommuni- 
cably belonging to him alone. Nay, to give them his very 
name, and say in plain words they were God.° 
Now it would render a temple alike insignificant, to 
> no worshipper, as to suppose none who should be 
ped. And what should be the worshipper, when 
our souls are thought the same thing with what should 
‘be the object of our worship? But methinks, when we con- 
‘sider their necessitous, indigent state, their wants and 
cravings, their pressures and groans, their grievances and 
complaints, we should find enough to convince us they are 
not the self-originate or self-sufficient being; and might 
even despair any thing should be plain and easy to them, 
with whom it is a difficulty to distinguish themselves from 
God. Why are they in a state which they dislike? W here- 
fore are they not full and satisfied ? Why do they wish 
and complain ? Is this Godlike? But if any have a doubt 
hanging in their minds concerning the unity of souls with 
on ther, or with the soul of the world, let them read 
Ww. already extant: and supposing them, thereupon, 
distine! beings, there needs no more to prove them not to 
be necessary, independent, uncaused ones,4 than their sub- 
jection to so frequent changes ; their ignorance, doubts, 
i ution, and gradual progress to knowledge, certainty, 
ility in their purposes; their very being united 
‘these bodies in which they have been but a little 
‘as we all know; whereby they undergo no small 
(admitting them to have been pre-existent,) and 
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© The Pythagoreans, concerning whom it is said, they were wont to ad- 
monish one another to take heed, dest they should rent God in themselves.— 
My diacrrav Tov, €Y ExvTvts, O20, Jamblich. de vit. Pythag. Plato, who 
undertakes to prove the immortality of the soul by such arguments as, if they 
‘did conclude any thing, would conclude it to be God; that it is the fountain, 
the principle [t7yn, kat ep <n] of motion ; and adds, that the principle is un- 
begotten, &c. in Phedone. Makes it the cause of all things, and the ruler of 

; De Leg. 1. 10. though his words there seem meant of the soul of the world. 


Concerning which soul, afterwards, inquiring whether all ouight not to account 
it God, he answers, Yes, certainly, except any one be come to extreme mad- 
ness. “And whether an identity were not imagined of our souls, with that of 
the world, or with God, is too much left in doubt, both as to him and some of 
his followers ; to say nothing of modem enthusiasts. . 
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e As is to be seen in that accurate discourse of Mr. Locke. - His Essay of 
Human Understanding, published since this was first written. 
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That the former, speaking of any continued portion of 
matter, hath parts actually separable ; the other being ad- 
mitted to have parts too, but that cannot be actually sepa- 
rated; with the power of self-contraction, and self-dilata- 
tion, ascribed to this latter, denied of the former, seem as 
intelligible differences, and as little lable to exception, as 
any wecan think of. Besides what we observe of dulness, 
inactivity, insensibility, in one sort of substance; and of 
vigour, activity, capacity of sensation, and spontaneous 
motion, with what we can conceive of self-vitality, in this 
latter sort; 7. e, that whereas matter is only capable of 
having life imparted to it, from somewhat that lives of 
itself, created mind or spirit, though depending for its being 
on the supreme cause, hath life essentially included in that 
being, so that it is inseparable from it, and it is the same 
thing to it, to live, and tobe. But a merely materiate 
being, if it live, borrows its life, as a thing foreign to it, and 
separable from it. 

- But if, instead, of such distinction, we should shortly 
and at the next have pronounced, that as mind is a cogi- 
tant substance, matter is incogitant ; how would this have 
squared with our present inquiry ? What antagonist would 
have agreed with us upon this state of the question? 7. e. 
in effect, whether ¢hat can rearon or think, that is incapa- 
ble of reason or thought? Steh, indeed, as have studied 
more to hide a bad meaning, than express a good, have 
confounded the terms matter or body, and substance. But 
take we matter as contradistinguished to mind and spirit, 
as above described: and it is concerning this that we in- 
tend this inquiry. 

And here we shall therefore wave the consideration of 
their conceits, concerning the manner of the first origina- 
tion of men, who thought their whole being was only a 
production of the earth. Whereof the philosophical ac- 
count deserves as much laughter, instead of confutation, 
as any the most fabulously poetical: that is, how they 
were formed (as also the other animals) in certain little 
bags, or wombs of the earth, out of which when they 
grew ripe, they broke forth,t &c. 

And only consider what is said of the constitution and 
nature of the human soul itself; which is said to be com- 

_ posed of very well polished, the smoothest and the roundest 

“atoms ;f and which are of the neatest fashion, and every 
way, yOu must suppose, the best conditioned the whole 
country could afford; of a more excellent make, as there 
is added, than those of the fire itself. And these are the 
things you must know; which think, study, contemplate, 
frame syllogisms, make theorems, lay plots, contrive busi- 
ness, act the philosopher, the logician, the mathematician, 
siatesman, and every thing else; only you may except the 
priest, for of him there was no need. 

This therefore is our present theme, whether such things 
as these be capable of such, or any acts of reason, yea or 
no? And if such a subject may admit of serious discourse ; 
in this way it may be convenient to proceed, viz. either 
any such small particle, or atom (for our business is not 
now with Des Cartes, but Epicurus) alone, is rational, or 
a good convenient number of them assembled, and most 
happily met together. It is much to be feared the former 
way willnot do. For we have nothing to consider in any 
of these atoms, in its solitary condition, besides its magni- 
tude, its figure, and its weight, and you may add also its 
motion, if you could devise how it should come by it. 

And now, because it is not to be thought that all atoms 
are rational, (for then the stump of a tree or a bundle of 
straw might serve to make a soul of, for aught we know, 
ss good as the best,) it is to be considered by which of 
those properties an atom shall be entitled to the privilege 
of being rational, and the rational atoms be distinguished 
from the rest. Is it their peculiar magnitude or size that 
so far ennobles them? Epicurus would here have us be- 
lieve, that the deast are the fittest for this turn. Now if you 
consider how little we must suppose them generally to be, 
according to his account of them; (that is, that looking 


f Gassend. Rpicur. Syntag. 
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upon any of those little motes a stream whereof you may 
perceive when the sun shines in at a window, and he 
doubts not but many myriads of even ordinary atoms, go 
to the composition of any one of these scarcely discernible 
motes ;) how sportful a contemplation were it, to suppose 
one of those furnished with all the powers of a reasonable 
soul! Though it is likely they would not laugh at the 
jest, that think thousands of souls might be aah ae 
placed upon the point of a needle. And yet, which makes 
the matter more admirable, that very few, except they are 
very carefully picked and ehosen, can be found among 
those many myriads, but will be too big to be capable of 
rationality. Here sure the fate is very hard, of those that 
come nearest the size, but only, by a very little too much 
corpulency, happen to be excluded, as unworthy to be 
counted among the rational atoms. But sure if all sober 
reason be not utterly lost and squandered away among 
these little entities, it must needs be judged altogether in- 
comprehensible, why, if upon the account of mere little- 
ness, any atom should be capable of reason, all should not 
be so; and then we could not but have a very rational 
world. At least, the difference in this point being so very 
small among them, and they being all so very little, me- 
thinks they should all be capable of some reason, and have 
only less or more of it, according as they are bigger or less. 
But there is little doubt, that single property of less mag- 
nitude, will not be stood upon as the characteristical differ- 
ence of rational and irrational atoms; and because their 
more or less gravity is reckoned necessarily and so imme- 
diately to depend on that, (for those atoms cannot be 
thought porous, but very closely compacted each one with- 
in itself,) this, it is likely, will as little be depended on.s 
And so their peculiar figure must be the more trusted to, 
as the differencing thing. And because there is in this 
respect so great a variety among this little sort of people, 
or nation, as this author somewhere calls them, (whereof 
he gives so punctual an account,i as if he had been the ge- 
neralissimo of all their armies, and were wont to view them 
at their rendezvous, to form them into regiments and squad- 
rons, and appoint them to the distinct services he found 
them aptest for,) no doubt it was a difficulty to determine 
which sort of figure was to be pitched on to make tp the , 
rational regiment, But since his power was absolute, and 
there was none to gainsay or contradict, the round figure 
was judged best, and most deserving this honour. Other- 
wise, a reason might have been asked (and it might h 
been a greater difficulty to have given a good one) why some 
other figure might not have done as well; unless respect — 
were had to fellow-atoms, and that it was thought, they of 
this figure could better associate for the present purpose ; 
and thet we shall consider of by and by. We now pro- 
ceed on the supposition that possibly a single atom, by the 
advantage of this figure, might be judged capable of this 
high achievement. And in that case, it would not be im- 
pertinent to inquire whether, if an atom were perfect! 
round, and so very rational, but by an unexpected nee | 
venture, it comes to have one little corner somewhere 
clapped on, it be hereby quite spoiled of its rationality ? 
And again, whether one that comes somewhat near thst 
figure, only it hath some little protuberances upon it, might 
not by a little filing, or the friendly rubs of other atoms, 
become rational? And yet, now we think on it, of this im- 
provement he leaves no hopes, because he tells us, though 
they have parts, yet they are so solidly compacted that they 
are by no force capable of dissolution. And so whatever 
their fate is in this particular, they must abide it without 
expectation of change. And yet, though we cannot really 
alter it for the better with any of them, yet we may think 
as favourably of the matter as we please; and for any 
thing that yet appears, whatever peculiar claim the round 
ones lay to rationality, we may judge as well; and shall 
not easily be disproved of any of the rest. 

Upon the whole, no one of these properties alone is 
likely to make a rational atom: what they will all do, 


motion besides their gravity, which cannot but be more, as they are bi for” 
no doubt if you should try them in a Lips of scales, the biggest wou ibe found 
to out-weigh ;) whence also it should seem to follow, that the heaviest having 
most in them of that which is the cause of motion, should be the most move. 
able, and so by consequence the biggest. 
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meeting together, may yet seem a doubt. That is, sup- | asif any one have’a treasure in it, which is in readiness 


posing we could hit upon gne single atom that is at once 
of a very little size, and consequently very light and nim- 
ble, and most perfectly smooth, and unexceptionably round, 
(and possibly there may be found a good many such,) will 
not this do the business? May we not now hope to have 
a rational sort of people among them, that is, those of this 
peculiar family or tribe? And yet still the matter willbe 
found to go very hard; for if we cannot imagine or devise 
how any one of these properties should contribute any 
thing (as upon our utmost disquisition we certainly can- 
not) towards the power of reasoning, it is left us altogether 
unimaginable how all these properties together should 
make arationalatom! There isonly one reliefremaining, 
that is, what if we add to these other properties some 
peculiarly brisk sort of actual motion: (for to be barely 
moveable will notserve, inasmuch as all are so :) but wiil 
not actual motion, added to its being irreprehensibly little, 
light, and round, especially if it bea very freakish one, and 
made up of many odd, unexpected windings, and turns, 
effect the business? Possibly it might do something to 
actual reasoning, supposing the power were there before: 
for who can tell but the little thing was fallen asleep, and 
by this means its power might be awakened into some 
exercise? But that it should give the power itself, is 
above all comprehension; and there is nothing else to give 
it. These that have been mentioned, being all the prime 
qualities that are assigned to atoms singly considered; all 
others that can be supposed, belonging to concrete bodies, 
that are composed of many of them meeting together. 
And therefore hither in the next place our inquiry must be 
directed, whether any number of atoms, definite or in- 
definite, being in themselves severally irrational, can be- 
come rational by association, or compose and make up a 
rational soul ? 

Hitherto it must be acknowledged we have not fought 
with any adversary; not having met with any that have 
asserted the rationality of single, corporeal atoms; yet 
because we know not what time may produce, and whither 
the distress and exigency of a desperate cause may drive 
the maintainers of it, it was not therefore fit to say nothing 

_to that supposable or possible assertion, I mean possible 
‘to be asserted, howsoever impossible it is to be true. 
Nor yet could it well admit of any thing to be said to it, 
but in that ludicrous and sportful way. If we will sup- 
e any to beso foolish, they are to be dealt with accord- 
Tag tc their folly. é 
_ But now as to this other conceit, that atoms, provided 
' they be of the right stamp or kind, may, a competent num- 
~ber of them assembled together, compose.a reasonable soul, 
is an express article of the Epicurean creed. And there- 
; ere, we are to deal more cautiously; not that this 
any whit a wiser fancy than the other, but that the truth 
in this matter is surer to meet with opposition in the minds 
of some persons, already formed unto that wild apprehen- 
sion, = tinetured with it. 

Wherefore such must be desired to consider in the first 
place, if they will be true disciples of Epicurus through- 
out, what he affirms of all atoms universally, that they 
must be simple, uncompounded bodies, (or, if you will, 
corpuscles, ) not capable of division or section, by no force 
dissoluble, and therefore immutable, or in themselves void 
of any mutation. : ; : 

Hereupon let it be next considered, if there were in 
them, those that are of the right size, shape, and weight, 
severally, some eertain sparks or seeds of reason, (that we 
may make the supposition as advantageous as we can,) or 
dispositions shen yet how shall it be possible to them 
to communicate, or have that communion with one another, 
a ether to constitute an actually and completely rational 
or thinking thing? If pay one could bring somewhat to 
a common stock that might be serviceable to that purpose ; 
how shall each one’s proportion or share be imparted ? 
They can none of them emit any thing, there can possibly 
be no such thing as an efluviwm from any of them, inas- 
much as they are incapable of diminution; and are them- 
selves each of them as little as the least paso ri effuvt- 
wm that we would suppose to proceed from this or that par- 
ticular atom. They can at the most but touch one another ; 
penetrate, or get into one another they cannot; insomuch 
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for the making up an intellective faculty or power among 
them that should be common to them all, yet each one 
remains so locked up within itself, and is so reserved and 
incommunicative, that no other, much lessthe whole body 
of them, can be any jot the wiser. So that this is like to 
be a very dull assembly. 

_But then, if there be nothing of reason to be commu- 
nicated, we are yet at a greater loss; for if it be said, 
having nothing else to communicate, they communicate 
themselves, what is that self? Is it a rational self? Or 
is every single atom that enters this composition reason ? 
Or is it a principle of reason? Is it aseed? Or is ita 
part? Is it a thought? What shall we suppose? Or 
what is there in the properties assigned to this sort of atoms 
that can bespeak it any of these? And if none of these 
can be supposed, what doth their association signify towards 
ratiocination? They are little, what doth that contribute ? 
Therefore there may need the more of them to make a good 
large soul; but why must a, litile thing, devoid of reason, 
contribute more towards it, than another somewhat bigger ? 
They are light, doth that mend the matter’? They are the 
sooner blown away, they can the less cohere, or keep 
together; they are the more easily capable of dissipation, 
the less of keeping their places in solemn counsel. They 
are round, and exactly smooth. But why do they the more 
conveniently associate upon that account for this purpose ? 
They cannot therefore come so close together as they might 
have done, had they been of various figures. ‘They cannot, 
indeed, give or receive so rude touches. This signifies 
somewhat towards the keeping of state, but what doth it 
to the exercise of reason? Their being so perfectly and 
smoothly round, makes them the more incapable of keep- 
ing a steady station, they are the more in danger of rolling 
away from one another; they can upon this account lay 
no hold of each other. Their counsels and resolves are 
likely to be the more lubricous, and liable io an uncertain 
volubility. It is not to be imagined what a collection of 
individuals, only thus qualified, can do when they are 
come together, an assembly thus constituted. Are we 
hence to expect oracles, philosophical determinations, max- 
ims of state? And since they are supposed to be so much 
alike, how are the mathematical atoms to be distinguished _ 
from the moral? those from the political? the contem- 
plative from the active? Or when the assembly thinks fit 
to entertain itself with matters of this or that kind, what 
must be its different composure or posture? Into what 
mould or figure must it cast itself for one purpose, and 
into what, for another? It is hard to imagine that these 
little globular bodies, that we may well suppose to be as 
like as one egg can be to another, should by the mere 
alteration of their situation, in respect of one another, (and 
no alteration besides can be so much as imagined among 
them,) make so great a change in the complexion of this 
assembly; so that now, it shall be disposed to seriousness, 
and by some transposition of the a ed particles, to 
mirth; now to business, and by and by to pleasure. And 
seeing all human souls are supposed made of the same 
sort of material, how are the atoms modelled in one man, 
and how in another ? What atoms are there to dispose to 
this sect more, and whatto another? Or if a good reason 
can be assigned for their difference, what shall be given 
for their agreement? Whence is it that there areso many, 
so unquestionable, common notions every where received ? 
Why are not all things transposed in some minds, when 
such a posture of the atoms as might infer it, is as sup- 
posable as any other? Yea,and since men are found not 
always to be of one mind with themselves, it is strange 
and incomprehensible, that such a situation of these atoms, 
that constitute his soul, should dispose him to be of one 
opinion, and another of another How are they to be 
ranged when for the affirmative ? how for the negative 4 
And yet a great deal more strange, that since their situa- 
tion is so soon changed, and so continually changing, (the 
very substance of the soul being supposed nothing else 
than a thing very like, but a little finer than a busy and 
continually moving flame of fire,) any man should ever 
continue to be of the same opinion with himself, one quar- 
ter of an hour together ; that all notions are not confounded 
and jumbled ; that the same thing is not thought and un- 
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thought, resolved and unresolved, a thousand times ina 


‘day. That is, if any thing could be thought or resolved 


at all, or, if this were a subject capable of framing or re- 
ceiving any sort of notion. ‘ 

But still that is the greatest difficulty, how there can be 
such a thing as thinking, or forming of notions. The case 
is plain of such notions as have no relation to matter, or 
dependence upon external sense. For what doth contri- 
bute to my contemplation of my own mind, and its acts 
and powers; to my animadversion, or knowing that I 
think, or will, this or that? Sia: 

But besides, and more generally, what proportion 1s 
there between a thought and the motion of an atom? 
Will we appeal to our faculties, to our reason itself? And 
whither else will we? Is there any cognation or kindred 
between the ideas we have of these things, the casual 
agitation of a small particle of matter, (be it as little or as 
round as we please to imagine,).and an act of intellection 
or judgment? And what if there be divers of them toge- 
ther? What can they domore towards the composing an 
intelligent thing, than many ciphers to’ the arithmetical 
composition of a number? It would be as rational to 
suppose a heap of dust, by long lying together, might at 
last become rational. Yes, these are things that have, 
some way or other, the power of motion; and what can 
they effect by that? They can frisk about, and ply to and 
fro, and interfere among themselves, and hit, and justle, 
and tumble over one another, and that will contribute a 
great deal; about as much, we may suppose, as the shak- 
ing of such dust well in a bag, by which means it might 
possibly. become finer and smaller something; and by 
continuing that action, at length rational! ‘No; but these 
atoms, of which the soul is made, have a greater advan- 
tage by their being disposed into a so well-contrived and 
filiy organized receptacle as the body is. It is indeed true, 
and admirable, that the body is, as hath been before ob- 
served, so fitly framed for the purposes whereto the whole 
of it, and its several parts, are designed. But how unfitly 
is that commodious structure of it so much as mentioned, 
by such as will not allow themselves to own and adore 
the wisdom and power of its great Architect. 

And what if the composure of the body be so apt and 
useful; so excellent in its own kind; is it so in every 
kind, or to all imaginable purposes ? Or what purpose can 
we possibly imagine more remote or foreign to the com- 
position of the body, than that the power of ratiocination 
should be derived thence ? It might as well be said it was 
so made, to whirl about the sun, or to govern the motions 
of the moon and stars, as to confer the power of reason, or 
enable the soul to think, to understand, to deliberate, to 
will, &c. Yea, its organs, some of them, are much more 
proportionable to those actions, than any of them unto 
these. Which, though a well-habited body, while the soul 
remains in this imprisoned state, do less hinder, yet how 
deus help? And that it might perform these acts without 
bodily organs, is much more apprehensible than how they 
can properly be said tobe performed by them. And that, 
though they are done in the body, they would be done 
much better out of it. 

But shall it be granted that these soul-constituting atoms, 
till they be (or otherwise than as they are) united with a 
duly organized body, are utterly destitute of any reasoning 
or intelligent power? Or are they, by themselves, apart 
from this grosser body, irrational? If this be not granted, 
the thing we intend must be argued out. Either, then, they 
are, or they are not. If the latter be said, then they have 
it of themselves, without dependence on the organized 
body ; and so we are fairly agreed to quit that pretence 
without more ado, of their partaking reason from thence. 
And are only left to weigh over again what hath been 
already said to evince the contrary, that is, how manifestly 
absurd it is, to imagine that particles of matter, by their 
peculiar size, or weight, or shape, or motion, or all of these 
together: and that, whether single or associated, should 
be capable of reasoning. If the former be the thing which 
is resolved to be stuck to, that is, that they are of them- 
selves irrational, but they become reasonable by their being 
united in such a prepared and organized body, ihis requires 
to be a little further considered. And to this purpose itis 
necessary to obviate a pitiful shift that it is possible some 
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may think fit to use, for the avoiding the force of this 
dilemma; and may rely upon asa ground, why they may 
judge this choice the more secure; that is, that they say 
they are rational by dependence on the body they animate; 
because they are only found so united with one another 
there; that there they have the first coalition ; there they 
are severed from such as serve not this turn; there they 
are pent in, and held together as long as itsdue temperament 
lasts ; which, when it fails, they are dissipated, and so lose 
their great advantage for the acts of reason, which they had 
insuch a body. What pleasure soever this may yield, it 
will soon appear it does them little service. For it only 
implies, that they have their rationality of themselves, so 
be it that they were together; and not immediately from 
the body ; or any otherwise, than that they are somewhat 
beholden to it, for a fair occasion of being together; as if 
it were, else, an unlawful assembly ; or that they knew 
not, otherwise, how to meet and hold together. They will 
not say that the body gives them being, for they are eternal, 
and self-subsisting, as they will have it. Yea, and of 
themselves (though the case be otherwise with the Car- 
tesian particles) undiminishable, as to their size, and, asto 
their figure and weight, unalterable; so that they have 
neither their littleness, their roundness, nor their lightness, 
from the body, but only their so happy meeting. Admit 
this, and only suppose them to be met out of the body. 
And why may not this be thought supposable? Ifthey be 
not rational till they be met, they cannot have wit enough 
to seruple meeting, at least somewhere else, than in the 
body. And who knows but such a change may happen? 
As great as this, are by these persons supposed to have 
happened, before the world could have come to this pass 
it is now at; who can tell but such a number of the same 
sort of atoms (it being natural for things so much of a com- 
plexion and temper to associate and find out one another} 
might ignorantly, and thinking no harm, come together ? 
And having done so, why might they not keep together ? 
Do they need to be pent in? How are they pent in, whils 
in the body ? If they be disposed, they have ways enough 
to get out. And if they must needs be inclined to scatter 
when the crasis of the body fails, surely a way might be 
found to hem them in, if that be all, at the time of expira- 
tion, more tightly and closely, than they could be in the 
body. And what reason can be devised, why, being be- 
come rational, by their having been assembled in the body, 
they may not agree to hold together, and do so in spite of 
fate, or maugre all ordinary accidents, when they find it 
convenient to leave it? And then upon these no-way im- 
possible suppositions, (according to their principles, so far 
as can be understood, with whom we have io do,) will 
they now be rational out of the body? Being still endowed 
(as they cannot but be) with the same high privileges of 
being little, round, and light, and being still also together ; 
and somewhat more, it may be, at liberty, to roll and 
tumble, and mingle with one another, than in the body? 
If it be now affirmed, they will, in this case, be rational, 
at least as long as they hold together, then we are but 
where we were. And this shift hath but diverted us a 
little ; but so, as it was easy to bring the matter, again, 
about, to the same point we were at before. Wherefore 
the shelter of the body being thus quite again forsaken 

this poor expulsed crew of dislodging atoms are exposed 
to fight in the open air, for their rationality, against all that 
was said before. 

But if this refuge and sanctuary of the body be not 
merely pretended to, but really and plainly trusted in, and 
stuck to, then are we sincerely and honestly to consider 
what a body so variously organized can do, to make such 
a party of atoms (that of themselves are not so, singly, nor 
together) become rational. And surely, if the cause were 
not saved before, it is now deplorate, and lost without 
remedy. For what do they find here that can thus, be- 
yond all expectation, improve them to so high an excel- 
lency? Is it flesh, or blood, or bones, that puts this stamp 
upon them? Think, what is the substance of the nobler 
parts, the liver, or heart, or brain, that they should turn 
these, before, irrational atoms, when they fall into them 
into rational, any more than if they were well soaked in a 
quagmire, or did insinuate themselves into a piece ot 
soft dough ? But bere they meet with a benign and kindly 
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heat and warmth, which comfortably fosters and cherishes 
them, till at length it hath hatched them into rational. 
’ But methinks they should bé warm enough of themselves, 
since they are supposed so much to resemble fire. And, 
however, wherein do we find a flame of fire more rational, 
than a piece of ice? Yea, but here they find a due temper 
of nfoisture as well as heat. And that surely doth not 
signify much; for if the common maxim be true, that the 
dry soul is the wisest, they might have been much wiser, 
if they had kept themselves out of the body. And since 
it is necessary the soul should consist of that peculiar sort 
of atoms before described; and the organical body (which 
must be said for distinction sake, the soul being all this 
while supposed a body also) consists of atoms too, that are 
of a much coarser alloy, methinks a mixture should not 
be necessary, but a hinderance, and great debasement, ra- 
ther, to this rational composition. Besides, that it cannot 
be understood, if it were necessary these atoms should 
receive any tincture from the body, in order to their being 
rational, what they can receive, or how they can receive 
anything. They have not pores that can admit an adven- 
titious moisture, though it were of the divinest nectar, and 
the body could never so plentifully furnish them with it. 
Wherein then lies the great advantage these atoms have by 
being in the body, to their commencing rational? If there 
be such advantage, why can it not be understood ? Why 
is it not assigned? Why should we further spend our 
guesses what may possibly be said? But yet, may not 
much be attributed to the convenient and well-fenced 
cavity of the brain’s receptacle, or the more secret cham- 
bers within that, where the studious atoms may be very 
private and free from disturbance? Yet sure it is hard to 
say, why they that are wont to do it here, might not as well 
philosophize in some well-chosen cavern, or hole of arock; 
nor were it impossible to provide them there, with as soft 


2bed. And yet would it not be some relief to speak of 


the fine slender pipes, winding to and fro, wherein they 
may be conveyed so conveniently from place to place, that 
if they do not fall into a reasoning humour in one place, 
they may in another? Why, what can this do? It seems 
somewhat like Balaam’s project, to get into a vein of in- 
cantation, by changing stations. And transplace them as 
you will, it requires more magic than ever he was master 


of, to make those innocent, harmless things, masters of 


reason. 

For do but consider, what if you had a large phial capa- 
ble of as great a quantity-as youcan think needful, of very 
fine particles, and replenished with them, closely stopped, 
and well luted ; suppose these as pure and fit for the pur- 
pose as you can imagine, only not yet rational; will their 

-faring to and fro, through very close and stanch tubes, from 
one such receptacle to another, make them at last become 


so? It seems then, do what you will with them, toss and | 


tumble them hither and thither, rack them from vessel to 
vessel, try what methods you can devise of sublimation or 
improvement, every thing looks like a vain and hopeless 
essay. For indeed, do what you please or can think of, 
they are such immutable entities, you can never make 
them less, or finer, than they originally were: and rational 
they were not, before their meeting in the body ; wherefore 
it were a. strange wonder, if that should so far alter the case 
with them, that they should become rational by it. 

XII. And now I must, upon the whole, profess not to 
be well pleased with the strain of this discourse; not that 
T think it unsuitable to its subject, (for I see not how it is 
fitly to be “dealt with in a more serious way,) but that I 
dislike the subject. And were it not that it is too obvious, 
how prone the minds of some are to run themselves into 
any the grossest absurdities rather than admit the plain 
and easy sentiments of religion ; it were miserable trifling 
to talk at this rate, and a loss of time not to be endured. 
But when an unaccountable aversion to the acknowledg- 
ment and adoration of the ever-blessed Deity, hurries away 
men, affrighted and offended at the lustre of his so mani- 
fest appearances, to take a bad, but ‘the only shelter the 
ease can admit, under the wings of any the most silly, 

- foolish figment ;, though the ill temper and dangerous state 
of the persons is to be thought on with much pity, yet the 
things which they pretend being in themselves ridiculous, 
if we will entertain them into our thoughts at all, cannot 
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fitly be entertained but with derision. Nor doth it more 
unbecome a serious person to laugh at what is ridiculous, 
than gravely to weigh and ponder what is weighty and 
considerable; provided he do not seek occasion of that 
former sort, on purpose to gratify a vain humour ; but only 
allow himself to discourse suitably to them, when they 
occur. And their dotage who would fain serve themselves 
of so wildly extravagant and impossible suppositions, for 
the fostering their horrid misbelief, that they have no God 
to worship, would certainly justify as sharp ironies, as the 
prophet Elijah bestows upon them who worshipped Baal, 
instead of the true God. 

_ XIV. Nor is any thing here said intended as a reflection 
on such as, being unfurnished with a notion of created, 
intelligent spirits, that might distinguish their substance 
from the most subtile matter, have therefore thought that 
their mind or thinking power might have some such sub- 
stratum, unto which it is superadded, or impressed thereon 
by a divine hand; in the meantime not doubting their 
immortality, much less the existence of a Deity, the 
Author and former of them, and all things. For they are 
no way guilty of that blasphemous nonsense, to make 
them consist of necessary, self-subsistent matter, every 
minute particle whereof is judged eternal and immutable, 
and in themselves, for aught we can find asserted, destitute 
of reason; and which yet acquire it by no one knows what 
coalition, without the help of a wise efficient, that shall 
direct and order it to so unimaginable an improvement. 
These persons do only think more refined maiter capable 
of that impression and stamp ; or of having such a power 
put into it, by the Creator’s all-disposing hand. Wherein, 
to do them right, though they should impose somewhat 
hardly upon themselves, if they will make this estimate of 
the natural capacity of matter; or if they think the acts 
and power of reason in man, altogether unnatural to him; 
yet they do, in effect, the more befriend the cause we are 
pleading for; (as much as it can be befriended by a mis- 
apprehension; which yet is a thing of that untoward 
genius, and doth so ill consort with truth, that it is never 
admitted as a friend, in any one respect, but it repays it 
with a misehievous revenge, in some other; as might many 
ways be shown in this instance, if it were within the com- 
pass of our present design ;) it being evident, that if any 
portion of matter shall indeed be certainly found the actual 
subject of such powers, and to have such operations be- 
longing to it, there is the plainer and more undeniable 
necessity and demonstration of his power and wisdom, 
who can make any thing of any thing; of stones raise up 
children to Abraham! and who shall then have done that 
which is so altogether impossible, except him to whom 
all things are possible? There is the more manifest need 
of his hand to heighten dull matter, to a qualifiedness for 

erformances so mueh above its nature; to make the 

oose and independent parts of so fluid matter cohere and 
hold together; that, if it were once made capable of 
Imowledge, and the actual subject of it, whatsoever 
notions were impressed thereon, might not be, in a mo- 
ment, confounded and lost: as indeed they could not but 
be, if the particles of matter were the immediate seat of 
reason; and so steady a hand did not hold them, in a 
settled composure, that. they be not disordered, and men 
have, thence, the necessity of beginning afresh, to know 
any thing, every hour of the day. ‘Though yet it seems a 
great deal more reasonable to suppose the souls of men to 
be of a substance in itself more consistent, and more 
agreeable to our experience ; who find a continual ebbing 
and flowing of spirits, without being sensible of any so 
notable and sudden changes in our knowledge, as we 
could’ not but, thereupon, observe in ourselves; if they, 
or any as fluid finer matter, were the immediate subjects 
of it. It is therefore however sufficiently evident, and out 
of question, that the human soul (be its own substance 
what it will) must have an efficient diverse from matter; 
which it was our present intendment to evince. And so 
our way is clear to proceed to, ‘ ‘ 
XV. The second inquiry, whether it be not also mani- 


| fest, from the powers and operations which belong to it as 


if 13 reasonable, that it must have had an intelligent ef- 
ficient ? That is, since we find, and are assured, that there 
is a sort of being in the world (yea somewhat of ourselves, 
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and that hath best right, of any thing else about us, to be 
called ourselves) that can think, understand, deliberate, 
argue, &e. and which we can most certainly assure our- 
selves (whether it were pre-existent in any former state, or 
no) isnot an independent or uncaused being, and hath there- 
fore been the effect of some cause; whether it be not ap- 
parently the effect of a wise cause? 

And this, upon supposition of what hath been before 
proved, seems not liable to any the least rational doubt. 
For it is already apparent, that it is not itself matter; and 
if it were, it is however the more apparent, that its cause 
is not matter; inasmuch, as if it be itself matter, its 
powers and operations are so much above the natural 
capacity of matter, as that it must have had a cause, so 
much more noble and of a more perfect nature than that, 
as to be able to raise and improve it, beyond the natural 
capacity of matter: which it was impossible for that, itself, 
todo. Whence it is plain, it must have a cause diverse 
from matter. 

Wherefore this its immaterial cause must either be wise 
and intelligent, or not so. Butis it possible any man 
should ever be guilty of a greater absurdity than to ac- 
knowledge some certain immaterial agent, destitute of 
wisdom, the only cause and fountain of all that wisdom, 
that is, or hath ever been, in the whole race of mankind. 
That is as much as to say, that all the wisdom of mankind 
hath been caused without a cause. For it is the same 
thing, after we have acknowledged any thing to be caused, 
to say it was caused by no cause, as to say it was caused 
by such a cause as hath nothing of that in it, whereof we 
fmd somewhat to be in the effect. Nor can it avail any 
thing, to speak of the disproportion or superior excellency 
in some effects to their second, or to their only partial 
causes. As that there are sometimes learned children of 
unlearned parents. For who did ever in that case say the 
parents were the productive causes of that learning ? or 
of them, as they were learned? Sure that leaining comes 
from some cther cause. But shall it then be said, the 
souls of men have received their being from some such 
immaterial agent destitute of wisdom; and afterward, their 
wisdom and intellectual ability came some other way; by’ 
their own observation, or by institution and precept, from 
others ? Whence then came their capacity of observing, or 
of receiving such instruction ? Can any thing naturally des- 
titute even of seminal reason, (as we may call it,) or of 
any aptitude or capacity tending thereto, ever be able to 
make observations, or receive instructions, whereby at 
length it may become rational? And is not that capacity 
of the soul of man a real something? Or is there no differ- 
ence between being capable of reason and incapable? 
What, then, did this real something proceed from nothing ? 
Or was the soul itself caused, and this its capacity un- 
caused ? Or was its cause, only, capable of intellectual 
perfection, but not actually furnished therewith? But if it 
were only capable, surely its advantages for the actual 
attainment thereof -have been much greater than ours. 
‘Whence it were strange if that capacity should never have 
come into act. And more strange, that we should know, 
or have any ground to pretend, that it hath not. But that 
there was an actual exercise of wisdom in the production 
of the reasonable soul is most evident, For is it a neces- 
sary being? That we have proved it isnot. It is therefore 
a contingent, and its being depended on a free cause, into 
whose pleasure, only, it was resolvable, that it should be 
or not be; and which therefore had a dominion over its 
own acts. If this -bespealkc not an intelligent agent, what 
doth ? 

And though this might also be said concerning every 
thing else which is not necessarily, and so might yield a 
more general argument to evince a free designing cause; 
yet it concludes with greater evidence concerning the rea- 
sonable soul, whose powers and operations it is so mani- 
festly impossible should have proceeded from matter. And 
therefore even that vain and refuted pretence itself, that 
other things might, by the necessary laws of its motion, 
become what they are, can have less place here. "Whence 
it is more apparent that the reasonable soul must have had 
a free and intelligent cause, that used liberty and counsel, 
~ in: determining that it should be, and especially that it 
should be such a sort of thing as we find itis. F 
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we see how aptly its powers and faculties serve for their 
proper and peculiar operations, who that is not beside 
himself can think that such a thing was made by one that 
knew not what he was doing ? or that such powers were 
not given on purpose for such operations ? nd what is 
the capacity, but a power that should sometime be reduced 
into act, and arrive to the exercise of reason itself? 

Now was it possible any thing should give that power 
that had it not any way ? That is, in the same kind, or in 
some more excellent and noble kind? For we contend 
not that this Agent whereof we speak is in the strict and pro- 
per sense rational, taking that term to import an ability or 
faculty of inferring what is less known from what is more. 
For we suppose all things equally known to him, (which, 
so far as is requisite to our present design, that is, the repre- 
senting him the proper object of religion, or of that honour 
which the dedication of a temple to him imports, we may 
in due time come more expressly to assert,) and that the 
knowledge which is with us the end of reasoning, is in him 
in its highest perfection, without being at all beholden to 
that means ; that all the connexion of things with one an- 
other lie open to one comprehensive view, and are known 
to be connected, but not because they are so. We Say, is 
it conceivable that man’s knowing power should proceed 
from a cause that hath it not, in the same, or this more 
perfect kind? And may use those words to this purpose, 
not for their authority, (which we expect not should be 
here significant,) but the convincing evidence they carry 
with them, ‘‘ He that teacheth man Imowledge, shall not 
he know ?” hat we may drive this matter to an issue, it 
is evident the soul of man is not a necessary, self-originate 
thing; and had therefore some cause. We find it to have 
knowledge, or the power of knowing, belonging to it. 
Therefore we say, So had its cause. We rely not here 
upon the credit of vulgar maxims, (whereof divers might 
be mentioned,) but the reason of them, or of the thing 
itself we allege. And do now speak of the whole, entire 
cause of this being, the human soul, or of whatsoever is 
casual of it; or of any perfection naturally appertaining to 
it. It is of an intelligent nature. Did this intelligent na+ 
ture proceed from an unintelligent, as the whole and only 
cause of it? That were to speak against our own eyes, 
and most natural, common sentiments; and were the same 
thing as to say that something came of nothing. For it is 
all one to say so, and to say that any thing communicated 
what it had not to communicate. Or (which isalike madly 
absurd) to say that the same thing was such, and not such, 
intelligent, and not intelligent, able to communicate an 
intelligent nature, (for sure what it doth it is able to do,) 
and not able, (for it is not able to communicate what it 
hath not,) at the same time. _- : 

It is hardly here worth the while to spend time in coun- 
termining that contemptible refuge, (which is as incapable 
of offending us, as of being defended,) that human souls 
may perhaps only have proceeded in the ordinary course 
of generation from one another. For that none have ever 
said any thing to that purpose deserving a confutation, ex- 
cept that some sober and pious persons, for the avoiding 
of some other difficulties, have thought it more safe to as- 
sert the traduction of human souls, who yet were far enough 
from imagining that they could be total, or first causes to 
one another; and doubted not, but they had the constant 
necessary assistance of that same Being we are pleading 
for, acting in his own sphere, as the first cause in all such, 
as well as any other, productions. Wherein they nothing 
oppose the main design of this discourse ; and therefore it 
1s not in our way, to offer at any opposition unto them, 

But if any have a mind to indulge themselves the liberty 
of so much dotage, as to say the souls of men were first 
and only causes to one another; either they must suppose 
them to be material beings; and then we refer them to 
what hath been already said, showing that their powers 
and Operations cannot belong to matter, nor arise from it: 
or emmaterial, and then they cannot produce one another 
in the way of generation. For of what pre-existent sub- 
stance are they made? Theirs who beget them? Of 
that they can part with nothing ; separability, at least, of - 
parts being a most confessed property of matter. Or some 
other ? Where will they find that other spiritual substance, 


some individual being 
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before? And besides, if it were pre-existent, as it must 
be if a soul be generated out of it, then they were not the 
first and only causes of this production. And in another 
way than that of generation, how will any form the notion 
of making a soul? Let experience and the making of 
trial convince the speculators. By what power, or by 
what art, will they make a reasonable soul spring up out 
of nothing ? ; 

It might be hoped that thus, without dispuiing the pos- 
sibility of an eternal, successive production of souls, this 
shift may appear vain. But if any will persist, and say, 
that how, or in what way soever they are produced, it is 
strange if they need any nobler cause than themselves; 
for may not any living thing well enough be thought ca- 
pable of producing another of the same kind, of no more 
than equal perfection with itself? To this we say, besides 
that no one living thing is the only cause of another such, 
ry if that were admitted possible, what will it avail? For 

ath every soul that hath ever existed, or been in being, 
been produced, in this way, by another? This it were 
ridiculous to say, for if every one were so produced, there 
was then some one, before every one ; inasmuch as that 
which produces, must surely have been before that which 
is produced by it. But how can every one have one before 
it? A manifest contradiction in the very terms! For 
then there will be one without the compass of every one. 
And how is it then said to be every one? There is then 
it seems one besides, or more than all. And so all is not 
all. And if this be thought a sophism, let the matter be 
soberly considered thus: Thesoul of man iseither athing 
of that nature universally (and consequently every indi- 
vidual soul) as that it doth exist of itself, necessarily and 
independently, or not.. If it be, then we have, however, a 
wise intelligent being necessarily existing, the thing we 
have been proving all this while. Yet this concession we 
will not accept, for though it is most certain there is such 
a being, we have also proved the human soul is not it. 
Whence it is evidently a dependent being, in its own na- 
ture, that could never have been of itself, and consequently 
not at all, had it not been put into being by somewhat else. 
And being so in its own nature, it must be thus with every 
one that partakes of this nature. And consequently it 
must be somewhat of another nature that did put the souls 
of men into being. Otherwise, the whole stock and line- 
age of human souls is said to have been dependent on a 
productive cause, and yet had nothing whereon to depend: 
and so is both caused by another, and not caused. And 
therefore since it is hereby evident it was somewhat else, 
and of another nature, than a human soul, by which all 
human souls were produced into being: we again say, 
that distinct being either was a dependent, caused being, 
or not. If not, it being proved that the soul of man can- 
not but have had an intelligent or wise cause, we have 
now what we seek—an independent, necessary, intelligent 
being, if it do depend, or any will be so idle to say so; 
that, however, will infallibly and very speedily lead us to 
the same mark. For though some have been pleased to 
dream of an infinite succession of individuals of this or that 
kind, I suppose we have no dream as yet, ready formed, 
to come under confutation, of infinite kinds or orders of 
beings, gradually superior, one above another; the inferior 
still depending on the superior, and all upon nothing. And 
therefore, I conceive, we may fairly take leave of this ar- 
gument from the human soul, as having gained from it 
sufficient evidence of the existence of a necessary being, 
that is infelligept, and designedly active, or guided by 
wisdom and counsel, in what it doth. 

We migtt also, if it were needful, further argue the same 

_thing from a power or ability manifestly superior to, and 
that exceeds the utmost perfection of, human nature, vz. 
that of prophecy, or the prediction of future contingen- 
cies; yea, and from another that exceeds the whole sphere 


of all created nature, and which crosses and countermands 


the known and stated laws thereof, viz. that of working 
miracles; both of them exercised with manifest design ; 
as might evidently be made appear, by manifold instances, 
_ to as many as can believe any thing to be true, more than 

what they have seen with their own eyes; and that do 
not take present sense, yea, and their own only, to be the 
alone measure of all reality. But it is not necessary we 
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insist upon every thing that may be said, so that enough 
be said to serve our present purpose. ; 

XVI. And that our purpose may yet be more fully 
served, and such a being evidenced to exist as we may 
with satisfaction esteem to merit a temple with us, and the 
religion of it, it is necessary that we add somewhat con- 
cerning, ; 

9. The divine goodness; for unto that eternal Being, 
whose existence we have hitherto asserted, goodness also 
cannot but appertain ; together with those his other attri- 
butes we have spoken of. t 

It is not needful here to be curious about the usual 
scholastical notions of goodness, or what it imports, as it 
is wont to be attributed to being in the general, what, as 
it belongs in a peculiar sense to intellectual beings, or 
wnat more special import it may have, in reference to this. 
That which we at present chiefly intend by it, is a propen- 
sion to do good with delight; or most freely, without other 
inducement than the agreeableness of it to his nature who 
doth it; and a certain delectation and complacency, which, 
hence, is taken in so doing. The name of goodness (though 
thus it more peculiarly signifies the particular virtue of 
liberality) is of a significancy large enough, even in the 
moral acceptation, to comprehend all other perfections or 
virtues, that belong to, or may any way commend, the 
will of afree agent. These therefore we exclude not; and 
particularly whatsoever is wont to be signified, as attri- 
butable unto God, by the names of holiness, as a steady 
inclination unto what is intellectually pure and comely, 
With an aversion to the contrary; justice, as that signifies 
an inclination to deal equally, which is included in the 
former, yet as more expressly denoting what is more proper 
to a governor over others, viz. a resolution not to let the 
transgressions of laws, made for the preservation of com- 
mon. order, pass without due animadversion and punish- 
ment; ¢7wth, whose signification also may be wholly con- 
tained under those former more general terms, but more 
directly contains sincerity, unaptness to deceive, and con- 
stancy to one’s word: for these may properly be styled 
good things in a moralsense ; as many other things might, 
in another notion of goodness, which it belongs not to our 
present design to make mention of. But these are men- 
tioned as more directly tending to represent to us an amia- 
ble object of religion; and are referred hither, as they 
fitly enough may, out of an unwillingness to multiply, with- 
out necessity, particular heads or subjects of discourse. 

In the meantime, as was said, what we principally in- 

tend, is, That the Being whose existence we have been 
endeavouring to evince, is goed, as that imports a ready 
inclination of will to communicate unto others what may 
be good to them ; creating, first, its own object, and then 
issuing forth to it, in acts of free beneficence, suitable to 
the nature of every thing created by it. Which, though 
it be the primary or first thing carried in the notion of 
this goodness, yet because that inclination is not otherwise 
good than as it consists with holiness, justice, and truth, 
these therefore may be esteemed, secondarily at least, to 
belong to it, as inseparable qualifications thereof. 
- Wherefore itis not a merely natural and necessary ema- 
nation we here intend, that prevents any act or exercise of 
counsel or design; which would no way consist with the 
liberty of the divine will, and would make the Deity as 
well a necessary Agent, as a necessary Being; yea, and 
would therefore make all the creatures merely natural 
and necessary emanations, and so destroy the distinction 
of necessary and contingent beings: and, by consequence, 
bid fair to the making all things God. It would infer not 
only the eternity of the world, but would seem to infer 
either the absolute infinity of it, or the perfection of it, and 
of every creature in it, tothat degree, as that nothing could 
be more perfect in its own kind, than it is; or would infer 
the finiteness of the divine Being. For it would make 
what he hath done the adequate measure of what he can 
do, and would make all his administrations necessary, yea, ° 
and all the actions of men, and consequently take away 
all law and government out of the world, and all measures 
of right and wrong, and make all punitive justice, barbar- 
ous cruelty: and consequently, give us a notion of gocd- 
hess, at length, plainly inconsistent with itself. 

All this is provided against, by our having first asserted. 
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the wisdom of that Being, whereunto we also attribute 
goodness ; which guides all the issues of it, according to 
those measures or rules which the essential rectitude of 
the divine will gives, or rather is, unto it: whereby alsoa 
foundation is laid of answering such cavils against the 
divine goodness, as they are apt to raise to themselves, 
who are wont to magnity this attribute to the suppression 
of others ; which is, indeed, in the end, to magnify it to 
nothing. And such goodness needs no other demonstra- 
tion, than the visible instances and effects we have of it 
in the creation and conservation of this world; and parti- 
cularly, in his large, munificent bounty and kindness to- 
wards man, whereof his designing him for his temple and 
residence, will be a full and manifest proof. 

And of all this, his own self-sufficient fulness leaves it 
impossible to us to imagine another reason, than the de- 
light he takes in dispensing his own free and large com- 
munications. Besides, that when we see some semblances 
and imitations of this goodness in the natures of some men, 
which we are sure are not nothing, they must needs pro- 
ceed from something, and have some fountain and original, 
which can be no other than the common Cause and Au- 
thor of all things. In whom, therefore, this goodness doth 
firstly and most perfectly reside. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Generally all supposable perfection asserted of this Being ; where, First, A be- 
ing absolutely perfect. is endeavoured to be evinced from the (already proved) 
necessary being ; which is shown to import, in the general, the utmost ful- 
ness of being. Also divers things in particular that tend to evince that gene- 
ral. As that it is at the remotest distance from no being. Most purely actual. 
Most abstracted being. The productive and conserving cause of all things 
else. Undiminishable. Incapable of addition. Secondly, Hence is more 
expressly deduced, the infiniteness of this’ being. An inquiry whether it be 
possible the creature can be actually infinite? Difficulties concerning the 

. absolute fulness and infiniteness of God considered. 2. The onliness of this 
being. The Trinity not thereby excluded. 


I. Some account has been thus far given of that Being, 
whereunto we have been designing to assert the honour of 
a temple. Each of the particulars having been severally 
insisted on, that concur to make up that notion of this 
being, which was at first laid down. And more largely, 
what hath been more opposed, by persons of an atheistical 
or irreligious temper. But because, in that fore-mentioned 
account of God, there was added to the particulars there 
enumerated, (out of a just consciousness of human inabili- 
ty to comprehend every thing that may possibly belong to 
him,) this general supplement, “ That all other supposa- 
ble excellences whatsoever, do in the highest perfection 
appertain also originally unto this Being,” it is requisite 
that somewhat be said concerning this addition. Espe- 
cially in as much as it comprehends in it, or may infer, 
some things (not yet expressly mentioned) which may be 
thought necessary to the evincing the reasonableness of 
religion, or our self-dedication as a temple to him. 

For instance, it may possibly be alleged, that if it were 
admitted there is somewhat that is eternal, uncaused, in- 
dependent, necessarily existent, that is self-active, living, 
powerful, wise, and good; yet all this will not infer upon 
us a universal obligation to religion, unless it can also be 
evinced, 1. That this Being is every way sufficient to sup- 
ply and satisfy all our real wants and just desires. And, 
2. That this Being is but one, and so that all be at a cer- 
tainty where their religion ought to terminate; and that 
the worship of every temple must concentre and meet in 
the same object. Now the eviction of an absolutely perfect 
Being would include each of these; and answer both the 
sie which may seem hitherto not so fully satisfied. 

t is therefore requisite that we endeavour, 

First, To show that the Being hitherto described is ab- 
solutely or every way perfect. 

Secondly, To deduce, from the same grounds, the abso- 
lute infinity, and the wnity or the onliness thereof. 

II. And for the former part of this undertaking, it must 
be acknowledged absolute or universal perfection cannot 
be pretended to have been expressed in any, or in all the 
works of God together. 
know, (for as we cannot conceive, nor consequently speak, 
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of divine perfections, but under the notion of many, what- 
soever their real identity may be, so we do not know, but 
that within the compass of universal perfection there may 
be some particular ones, of which there is no footstep in 
the creation, and whereof we have never formed any 
thought,) nor (more certainly) in degree; for surely the 
world, and the particular creatures in it, are not so perfect 
in correspondence to those attributes of its great Architect, 
which we have mentioned, viz. his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, as he might have made them, if he had pleased. 
And indeed, to say the world were absolutely and univer- 
sally perfect, were to make that God. : 

Wherefore it must also be acknowledged that an abso- 
lutely perfect being cannot be immediately demonstrated 
from its effects, as whereto they neither do, nor is it within 
the capacity of created nature that they can, adequately 
correspond. Whence, therefore, all that can be done for 
the evincing of the absolute and universal perfection of 
God, must be in some other way or method of discourse. 

And though it be acknowledged that it cannot be imme- 
diately evidenced from the creation, yet it is to be hoped 
that mediately itmay. For from thence (as we haye seen) 
a necessary self-originate being, such as hath been descri- 
bed, is, with the greatest certainty, to be concluded; and, 
from thence, if we attentively consider, wé shall be led to 
an absolutely perfect one. That is, since we have the same 
certainty of such a necessary self-originate being, as we 
have that there is any thing existent at all; if we seriously 
weigh what kind of being this must needs be, or what its 
notion must import, above what hath been already evinced; 
we shall not be found, in this way, much to fall short of 
our present aim, though we have also other evidence that 
may be produced in its own fitter place. 

Here therefore let us awhile make a stand, and more 
distinctly consider how far we are already advanced, that 
we may with the better order and advantage make our 
further progress. 

These two things, then, are already evident: 1. That 
there is a necessary being that hath been eternally of itself, 
without dependence upon any thing, either asa productive 
or conserving cause; and, of itself, full of activity and 
vital energy, so as to be a productive and sustaining cause 
to other things. Of this any the most confused and indis- 
tinct view of this world, or a mere taking notice that there 
is any thing in being that lives and moves, and withal that 
alters and changes, (which it is impossible the necessary 
being itself should do,) cannot but put us out of doubt. 
2. That this necessary, self-originate, vital, active being, 
hath very vast power, admirable wisdom, and most free 
and large goodness belonging to it. And of this, our 
nearer and more deliberate view and contemplation of the 
world do equally ascertain us. For of these things we 
find the manifest prints and footsteps in it. Yea, we find 
the derived things themselves, power, wisdom, goodness, 
in the creatures: and we are most assured they have not 
sprung from nothing ; nor from any thing that had them 
not. And that which originally had them, or was their 
first fountain, must have them necessarily and essentially, 
(together with whatsoever else belongs to its being,) in and 
of itself. So that the asserting of any other necessary 
being, that is in itself destitute of these things, signifies 
no more towards the giving any account how these things 
came to be in the world, than if no being, necessarily 
existing, were asserted at all. We are therefore, by the 
exigency of the case itself, constrained to acknowledge, 
not only that there is a necessary being, but that there is 
such a one as could be, and was, the fountain and cause 
of all those several kinds and degrees of being and per- 
fection that we take notice of in the world besides. Ano- 
ther sort of necessary being should not only be asserted 
to no purpose, there being nothing to be gained by it, no 
imaginable use to be made of it, as a principle that can 
serve any valuable end ; (for suppose such a thing as ne- 
cessary matter, it will, as hath been shown, be unalterable: 
and therefore another sort of matter must be supposed be- 
sides it, that may be the matter of the universe, raised up 
out of nothing for that purpose, unto which this so un- 
wieldy and unmanageable an entity can never serve ;) but 


Neither in number, for aught we | also it will be impossible to be proved. No man can be 


able with any plausible show of reason to make it out. 
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Yea, and much may he said, I conceive with convincing 
evidence, against it. As may perhaps be seenin the sequel 
-of this discourse. ae SE 

In the meantime, that there is, however, a necessary 
being, unto which all the perfections whereof we have any 
footsteps or resemblances in the creation do originally and 
essentially belong, is undeniably evident. 

Now, that we may proceed, what can self-essentiate, 
underived power, wisdom, goodness, be, but most perfect 
power, wisdom, goodness? Or such, as than which there 
can never be more perfect? For since there can be no 
wisdom, power, or goodness, which is not either original 
and: self-essentiate, or derived and participated {from 

thence; who sees not that the former must be the more 
perfect? Yea, and that it comprehends all the other (as 
‘what was from it) in itself, and consequently that it is simply 
the most perfect? And the reason will be the same, con- 
cerning any other perfection, the stamps and characters 
whereof we find signed upon the creatures. 

But that the being unto which these belong is absolutely 
_and universally perfect in every kind, must be further evi- 
_denced by considering more at large the notion and import 
.of such a self-originate necessary being. 

Some indeed, both more anciently,* and of late, have 
inverted this course; and from the supposition of absolute 

perfection, have gone about to infer necessity of existence, 
as being contained in the idea of the former. But of this 
latter we are otherwise assured upon clearer and less ex- 
.ceptionable terms. And being so, are to consider what 
improvement may be made of it to our present purpose. 

And in the general, this seems manifestly imported in 
the notion of the necessary being we have already evinced, 
that it have in it (some way or other, in what way there 
will be occasion to consider hereafter) the entire sam and 

. utmost fulness of being, beyond which or without the 
compass whereof no perfection is conceivable, or indeed 
(which is of the same import) nothing. 
Let it be observed, that we pretend not to argue this 
from the bare terms necessary being only, but from hence, 
that it is such as we have found it; though indeed these 
very terms import not a little to this purpose. For that 
which is necessarily of itself, without being beholden to 
any thing, seems as good as all things, and to contain in 
itself an immense fulness, being indigent of nothing. Nor 
by indigence is here meant cravingness, or a sense of want 
only ; in opposition whereto, every good and virtuous man 
hath or may attain a sort of durdpxea or self-fulness, and 
be satisfied from himself: (which yet is a stamp of di- 
-vinity, and a part of the image of God, or such a partici- 
pation of the divine nature, as is agreeable to the state and 
condition of a ecreature:) but we understand by it (what 
is naturally before that) want itself really, and not in 
opinion, as the covetous is said to be poor. On the other 
hand, we here intend not a merely rational, (much less an 
imaginary,) but a real self-fulness. And so we say, what 
is of that nature, that it is, and subsists wholly and only 
of itself, without depending on any other, must owe this 
absoluteness to so peculiar an excellency of its own nature, 
as we cannot well conceive to be less than whereby it 
comprehends in itself the most boundless and unlimited 
fulness of being, life, power, or whatsoever can be con- 
ceived under the name of a perfection. For taking notice 
of the existence of any thing whatsoever, some reason must 
be assignable, whence it is that this particular being doth 
exist, and hath such and such powers and properties be- 
longing to it, as do occur to our notice therein. When 
we can now resolve its existence into some cause that put 
it into being, and made it what it is, we cease so much to 
admire the thing, how excellent soever it be, and turn our 
admiration upon its cause, concluding that to have all the 
perfection in it which we discern in the effect, whatsoever 
unknown perfection (which we may suppose is very great) 
it may have besides. And upon this ground we are led, 
when we behold the manifold excellences that lie dispersed 
among particular beings in this universe, with the glory of 
the whole resulting thence, to resolve their existence into 


a So that whatever there is of strength in that way of arguing, the glory 
of it cannot be without injury. appropriated to the present age, much, less 
to any particular person therein: it having, since Anselm, been ventilated 
by divers others heretofore. D. Scot. dist. 2. Q. 2. Th. Aquin. P. 1. Q. 2 
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a common cause, which we design by the name of God. 
And now considering him as a wise Agent, (which hath 
been proved,) and consequently a free one, that acted not 
from any necessity of nature, but his mere good pleasure 
herein, we will not only conclude him to have all that 
perfection and excellency in him which we find him to 
have displayed in so vast and glorious a work, but will 
readily believe him (supposing we have admitted a con- 
viction concerning what hath been discoursed before) to 
have a most inconceivable treasure of hidden excellency 
and perfection in him, that is not represented to our view 
in this work of his: and account, that he who could do all 
this which we see is done, could do wnspeakably more. 
For though, speaking of natural and necessitated agents, 
which always act to their uttermost, it would be absurd to 
argue from their having done some lesser thing, to their 
power of doing somewhat that is much greater; yet as to 
free agents, that can choose their own act, and guide them- 
selves by wisdom and judgment therein, the matter is not 
so. As when some great prince bestows a rich largess 
upon some mean person, especially that deserved nothing 
from him, or was recommended by nothing to his royal 
favour, besides his poverty and misery; we justly take it 
for a very significant demonstration of that princely mu- 
nificenee and bounty, which would incline him to do 
much greater things, when he should see a proportionable 
cause. 

But now, if taking notice of the excellences that appear 
in created beings, and inquiring how they come to exist 
and be what they are, we resolve all into their cause; 
which, considering as perfectly free and arbitrary in all his 
communications, we do thence rationally conclude, that if 
he had thought fit, he could have made a much more 
pompous display of himself; and that there is in him, 
besides what appears, a vast and most abundant store of 
undiscovered perfection. 

When next we turn our inquiry and contemplation more 
entirely upon the cause, and bethink ourselves, But how 
came he to exist and be what he is? Finding this cannot 
be refunded upon any superior cause; and our utmost 
inquiry can admit of no other result but this, that he is of 
himself what he is, we will surely say then, He is all in 
all. And that perfection which before we judged vastly 
great, we will now conclude altogether absolute, and such 
beyond which no greater can be thought. 

Adding, I say, to what pre-conceptions we had of his 
greatness, from the works which we see have been done 
by him, (for why should we lose any ground we might 
have esteemed ourselves to have gained before?) the con- 
sideration of his necessary self-subsistence: and that no 
other reason is assignable of his being what he is, but the 
peculiar and incommunicable excellency of his own na- 
ture; whereby he was not only able to make such a world, 
but did possess eternally and invariably in himself all that 
he is, and hath: we cannot conceive that all to be less than 
absolutely universal, and comprehensive of whatsoever can 
lie within the whole compass of being. 

For when we find that among all other beings, (which 
is most certainly true not only of actual, but all possible 
beings also,) how perfect soever they are or may be in their 
own kinds, none of them, nor all of them together, are or 
ever can be of that perfection, as to be of themselves with- 
out dependence on somewhat else as their productive, yea 
and sustaining, cause; we see besides, that their cause 
hath all the perfection, some way, in it that isto be found 
in them all: there is also that appropriate perfection be- 
longing thercto, that it could be; and eternally is (yea and 
could not but be) only of itself, by the underived and in- 
communicable excellency of its own being. And surely, 
what includes in it all the perfection of all actual and pos- 
sible beings, besides its own, (for there is nothing possible 
which some gause, yea and eyen this, cannot prod’) 
and inconceivably more, must needs be absolutely an 
every way perfect. Of all which perfections this is the 
radical one, that belongs to this common Cause and Author 
of all things, that he is necessarily and only self-subsisting. 
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For if this high prerogative in point of being had been 
wanting, nothing at all had ever been. Therefore we at- 
tribute to God the greatest thing that can be said or 
thought, (and not what is wholly diverse from all other 
perfection, but which contains all others in it,) when we 
affirm of him that he is necessarily of himself. For though 
when we have bewildered and lost ourselves (as we soon 
may) in the contemplation of this amazing subject, we 
readily indulge our wearied minds the ease and liberty of 
resolving this high excellency of self or necessary existence 
into a mere negation, and say that we mean by it nothing 
else than that he was not from another; yet surely, if we 
would take some pains with ourselves, and keep our 
slothful shifting thoughts to some exercise in this matter, 
though we can never comprehend that vast fulness of per- 
fection which is imported in it, (for it were not what we 
plead for, if we could comprehend it,) yet we should soon 
see and confess that it contains unspeakably more than a 
negation, even some great thing that is so much beyond 
our thoughts, that we shall reckon we have said but a 
little in saying we cannot conceive it. And when we 
have stretched our understandings to the utmost of their 
line and measure, though we may suppose ourselves to 
have conceived a great deal, there is infinitely more that 
we conceive not. ; 

Wherefore that is asober and most important truth which 
is occasionally drawn forth (as is supposed) from the so 
admired Des Cartes by the urgent objections of his very 
acute, friendly adversary,» that the inexhaustible power of 
God is the reason for which he needed no cause ; and that 
since that unexhausted power, or the immensity of his es- 
sence, is most highly positive, therefore he may be said to 
be of himself positively, 2. e. not as if he did ever by any 
positive efficiency cause himself (which is most manifestly 
impossible) but that the positive excellency of his own 
being was such, as could never need, nor admit of, being 
caused. 

And that seems highly rational, (which is so largely in- 
sisted on by Doctor Jackson,¢ and divers others,) that what 
is without cause must also be without limit of being; be- 
cause all limitation proceeds from the cause of a thing, 
which imparted to it so much and no more; which argu- 
ment, though itseems neglected by Des Cartes, and is 
opposed by his antagonist; yet I cannot but judge that the 
longer one meditates, the less he shall understand, how 
any thing can be limited ed intra, or from itself, &c. As 
the author of the Tentam. Phys. Theol. speaks. 

But that we may entertain ourselves with some more 
particular considerations of this necessary being, which 
may evince that general assertion of its absolute plenitude 
or fulness of essence : it appears to be such, 

- IIL. As is first, at the greatest imaginable distance from 
non-entity. E'or what can be at a greater, than that which 
is necessarily, which signifies as much as whereto not to 
be is utterly impossible? Now an utter impossibility not 

. to be, or the uttermost distance from no being, seems 
plainly to imply the absolute plenitude of ail being. And, 
if here it be said that to be necessarily and of itself needs 
be understood to import no more than a firm possession of 
that being which a thing hath, be it never so scant or mi- 
nute a portion of being; I answer, it seems indeed so, if 
we measure the signification of this expression by its first 
and more obvious appearance. But if you consider the 
matter more narrowly, you will find here is also signified 
the nature and kind of the being possessed, as well as the 
manner of possession, viz. that it is a being of so excellent 
and noble a kind, as that it can subsist alone without being 
beholden: which is so great an excellency, as that it man- 
ifestly comprehends all other, or is the foundation of all 
that can be conceived besides. Which, they that fondly 
dream of necessary matter, not considering, unwaringly 
make one single atoma more excellent thing than the 
whole frame of heaven and earth: that being supposed 
simply necessary, ¢t/is the merest pe of hap-hazard, the 
strangest chance imaginable, and beyond what any but 
themselves could ever have imagined. And which, being 
considered, would give us to understand that no minute or 
finite being can be necessarily. 
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And hence we may see what it is to be nearer, or at a 
further distance from not-being. J 

For these things that came contingently into being, or at 
the pleasure of a free cause, have all but a finite and limited 
being, whereof some, having a smaller portion of being 
than others, approach so much the nearer to not-being. 
Proportionably, what hath its being necessarily and of 
itself, is at the furthest distance from no-being, as compre- 
hending all being in itself. Or, to borrow the expressions 
of an elegant writer, translated into our own language,4 
“We have much more non-essence than essence; if we 
have the essence of a man, yet not of the heavens, or of 
angels.” ‘We are confined and limited within a parti- 
cular essence, but God, who is what he is, comprehendeth 
all possible essences.” , 

Nor is this precariously spoken, or as what may be hoped 
to be granted upon courtesy. But let the matter be rigidly 
examined and discussed, and the certain truth of it will 
most evidently appear. For if any thing be, in this sense, 
remoter than other from no-being, it must either be, what 
is necessarily of itself, or what is contingently at the plea- 
sure of the other. But since nothing is, besides that self- 
originate necessary being, but what was from it; and no- 
thing from it but what was within its productive power; 
it is plain all that, with its own being, was contained in it. 
And therefore, even in that sense, it is at the greatest dis- 
tance from no-being; as comprehending the utmost fulness 
of being in itself, and consequently absolute perfection. 
Which will yet further appear, in what follows. We there- 
fore add, 

IV. That necessary being is most unmixed or purest 
being, without allay. That is pure which is full of itself. 
Purity is not here meant in a corporeal sense, (which few 
will think,) nor in the moral; but as, with metaphysicians, 
it signifies simplicity of essence. And in its present use 
is more especially intended to signify that simplicity which 
is opposed to the composition of act and possibility. We 
say then, that necessary being imports purest actuality ; 
which is the ultimate and highest perfection of being. For 
it signifies no remaining possibility, yet unreplete or not 
filled up, and consequently the fullest exuberancy and en- 
tire confluence of all being, as in its fountain and original 
source. We need not here look further to evince this, 
than the native import of the very terms themselves; ne- 
cessity and possibility; the latter whereof is not so fitly 
said to be excluded the former, as contingency is, but to be 
swallowed up of it; as fulness takes up all the space 
which were otherwise nothing but vacuity or emptiness. 
It is plain then that necessary being engrosses all possible 
being, both that is, and (for the same reason) that ever was 
so. For nothing can be, or ever was, in possibility to: 
come into being, but what either must spring, or hath 
sprung, from the necessary self-subsisting being. 

So that unto all that vast possibility, a proportionable 
actuality of this being must be understood to correspond, 
Else the other were not possible. For nothing is possible 
to be produced which is not within the actual productive 
power of the necessary being: I say within its actual pro- 
ductive power; for if its power for such production were 
not already actual, it could never become so, and so were 
none at all: inasmuch as_necessary being can never alter, 
and consequently can never come actually to be what it 
already is not; upon which account it is truly said, In 
aternis posse et esse sunt idem. Wherefore in it, is nothing 
else but pure actuality, as profound and vast as is the ut- 
most possibility of all created or producible being; ¢, e. it 
can be nothing other than it is, but can do all things, of 
which more hereafter. It therefore stands opposed, not 
only, more directly, to impossibility of being, which is the 
most proper notion of no-being, but some way, even to 
pee also. That is, the possibility of being any thing 

ut what it is; as being every way complete and perfectly 
full already. 

V. Again, we might further add, that it is the most ab- 
stracted being, or is being in the very abstract. <A thing 
much insisted on by some of the schoolmen. And the 
notion which with much obscurity they pursue after their 
manner, may carry some such sense as this, (if it may, 
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throughout, be called sense,) that whereas no created na- 
ture is capable of any other than mere mental abstraction, 
but exists always in concretion! with some subject, that, be 
it never so refined, is grosser and less perfect than itself; 
so that we can distinguish the mentally abstracted essence, 
and the thing which hath that essence; by which concre- 
tion, essence is limited, and is only the particular essence 
of this or that thing, which hath or possesses that essence. 
The necessary being is, in strict propriety, not so truly 
said to have essence, as to be it, and exist separately by 
itself; not as limited to this or that thing. Whence it is, 
in itself, universal essence, containing therefore, not for- 
mally, but eminently, the being of all things in perfect 


simplicity.. Whence all its own attributes are capable of 


being affirmed of itin the abstract,e that it is wisdom, 
power, goodness; and not only hath these, and that upon 
this account it is a being, which is necessarily and of itself. 
For that which is necessarily and of itself, is not whatso- 


ever it is by the accession of any thing to itself, whereof 


necessary being is incapable; but by its own simple and 
unvariable essence. Other being is upon such terms 
ape ses wise, yea, and existent, as that it may cease to 
e so. Whereas to necessary being, it is manifestly repug- 
nant, and impossible either simply not to be, or to be any 
thing else but what and asit is. And though other things 
may have properties belonging to their essence not separa- 
ble from it, yet they are not their very essence itself. And, 
whereas they are in a possibility to lose their very exist- 
ence, the knot and ligament of whatsoever is most intimate 
to their actual being, all then falls from them together. 
Here, essence, properties, and existence, are all one simple 
thing that can never cease, decay, or change, because the 
whole being is necessary. Now, all this being supposed, 
of the force of that form of speech, when we affirm any 
thing in the abstract of another, we may admit the common 
sense of men to be the interpreter. For every body can 
tell, though they do not know the meaning of the word 
abstract, what we intend when we use that phrase or 
manner of speaking. As when we say, by way of hyper- 
' bolical commendation, Such a man is not only learned, 
| but learning itself; or he not only hath much of virtue, 
justice, and goodness in him, but he is virtue, justice, and 
goodness itself, (as was once said of an excellent pagan 
virtuoso, that I may borrow leave to use that word in the 
moral sense,) every one knows the phrase intends the ap- 
propriating all learning, virtue, justice, goodness, to such 
aone. Which, because they know unappropriable to any 
man, they easily understand it to be, in such a case, a 
rhetorical strain and form of speech. And yet could not 
know that, if also they did not understand its proper and 
native import. And so it may as well be understood what 
is meant by saying of God, He is being itself. With 
which sense may be reconciled that of (the so named) 
_ Dionysius the Areopagite ;f that God is not so properly 
said to be of, or be in, or to have, or partake, of being, as 
that it is of him, &c. Inasmuch as he is the pre-existent 
Being to all being; 7. e. if we understand him to mean all 
besides his own. In which sense taking being for that 
which is communicated and imparted, he may truly be 
said, (as this author and the Platonists generally speak,®) 
to be super-essential or super-substantial. But how fitly 
being is taken in that restrained sense, we may say more 
hereafter. 

In the meantime, what hath been said concerning this 
abstractedness of thenecessary being, hath in it somethings 
so unintelligible,and is accompanied with so great (un- 
mentioned) difficulties, (which it would give us, perhaps, 
more labour than profit to discuss,) and the absolute per- 
fection of God appears so evidenceable otherwise, by what 
hath been and may be further said, that we are no way 
concerned to lay the stress of the cause on this matter 
only. 2 

| Vi. Moreover, necessary being is the cause and author 
of all being besides. Whatsoever is not necessary, is 
caused; for not having being of itself, it must be put into 


e To which purpose we may take notice of the words of one, not the less 
worthy to be named, for not being reckoned of that fore-mentioned order, Si 
enim denominativé de eo quippiam predicaretur, ubstractum essct tum aliud 
ab ipso, tum ipso prius.. Quod sane impium est, quare neque ens est sed es- 
sentia, neque bonus sed bonitas est. Jul. Scal. Exerc. 365, 
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being by somewhat else. And inasmuch as there is no 
middle sort of being betwixt necessary and not necessary, 
and all that is not necessary is caused, it is plain that 
which is necessary must be the cause of all the rest. And 
surely what is the cause of all being besides its own, must 
needs, one way or other, contain its own and all other in 
itself, and is consequently comprehensive of the utmost 
fulness of being; or is the absolutely perfect being, (as 
must equally be acknowledged,) unless any one would 
imagine himself to have got the notice of some perfection 
that lies without the compass of all being. 

Nor is it an exception worth the mentioning, that there 
may be a conception of eats being or perfection, which 
the necessary being hath not caused. For it is, manifestly, 
as well the possible cause of all possible being and per- 
fection, as the actual cause of what is actual. And what 
it is possible to it to produce, it hath within its productive 
power, as hath been said before. 

And if the matter did require it, we might say further, 
that the same necessary being which hath been the pro- 
ductive cause, is also the continual root and basis of all 
being, which is not necessary. For what is of itself, and 
cannot, by the special privilege of its own being, but be, 
needs nothing to sustain it, or needs not trust to any thing 
besides its own eternal stability. But what is not so, 
seems to need a continual reproduction every moment, 
and to be no more capable of continuing in being by itself, 
than it was, by itself, of coming into being. for (as is 
frequently alleged by that so often mentioned author) since 
there is no connexion betwixt the present and future time, 
but what is easily capable of rupture, it is no way conse- 
quent that, because I am now, I shall therefore be the 
next moment, further than as the free Author of my being 
shall be pleased to continue his own most arbitrary in- 
fluence, for my support. This seems highly probable to 
be true, whether that reason signify any thing or nothing. 
And that thence, also, continual conservation differs not 
from creation. Which, whether (as is said by the same 
author) it be one of the things that are manifest by natural 
light, or whether a positive act be needless to the annihi- 
lation of created things, but only the withholding of in- 
fluence, let them examine that apprehend the cause to 
need it. And if, upon inquiry, they judge it at least 
evidenceable by natural light to be so, (as I doubt not 
they will,) they will have this further ground upon which 
thus to reason: that, inasmuch as the necessary being 
subsists wholly by itself, and is that whereon all other 
doth totally depend, it hereupon follows, that it must, 
some way, contain in itself all being. We may yet fur- 
ther add, 

That the necessary being we have evinced, though it 
have caused and do continually sustain all things, yet 
doth not itself in the meantime suffer any diminution. 
It is not possible, nor consistent with the very terms ne- 
cessary bevng, that it can. It is true, that if such a thing 
as a necessary atom were admitted, that would be also 
undiminishable, it were not else an atom. But as nothing 
then can flow from it, as from a perfect parvitude nothing 
can, so it can effect nothing. And the reason is the same 
of many as of one. Nor would undiminishableness, upon 
such terms, signify any thing to the magnifying the value 
of such a trifle. 

But this is none of the present case: for our eyes tell 
us here is a-world in being, which we are sure is not itself 
necessarily; and was therefore made by him that is. And 
that, without mutation or change in him; against which 
the very notion of a necessary being is most irreconcilably 
reluctant; and therefore without diminution, which can- 
not be conceived without change.h 

Wherefore how inexhaustible a fountain of life, being, 
andall perfection, have we here represented to our thoughts ! 
from whence this vast universe is sprung, and iscontinually 
springing, and that in the meantime receiving no recruits 
or foreign supplies, yet suffers no impairment or lessenin 
of itself! What is this but absolute all-fulness? And it is 
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so far from arguing any deficiency or mutability in his 
nature, that there is this continual issue of power and 
virtue from him, that it demonstrates its high excellency 
that this can be without decay or mutation. For of all 
this, we are as certain as we can be of any thing: that 
many things are not necessarily, that the being must be 
necessary from whence all things else proceed, and that 
with necessary being change is inconsistent. It is therefore 
unreasonable to entertain any doubt that things are so, 
which most evidently appear to be so, only because it is 
beyond our measure and compass to apprehend how they 
are so. And it would be to doubt, against our own eyes, 
whether there be any such thing as motion in the world, 
or composition of bodies, because we cannot give a clear 
account, so as to avoid all difficulties, and the entanglement 
of the common sophisms about them, how these things 
are performed. In the present case, we have no difficulty 
but what is to be resolved into the perfection of the divine 
nature, and the imperfection of our own. And how easily 
conceivable is it, that somewhat may be more perfect, than 
that we can conceive it. If we cannot conceive the manner 
of God’s causation of things, or the nature of his causa- 
tive influence, it only shows their high excellency, and 
gives us the more ground (since this is that into which 
both his own revelation and the reason of things most 
naturally lead us to resolve all) to admire the mighty 
efficacy of his all-creating and all-sustaining will and 
word; thatin that easy unexpensive way, by his mere fiat, 
so great things should be performed. 

VII. We only say further, that this necessary Being is 
such to which nothing can be added; so as that it should 
be really greater, or better, or more perfect, than it was 
before. And this not only signifies, that nothing can be 
joined to it, so as to become a part of it, (which necessary 
being, by its natural immutability, manifestly refuses, ) but 
we also intend by it, that all things: else, with it, contain 
not more of real perfection than it doth alone. Which, 
though it carries a difficulty with it that we intend not 
wholly to overlook when it shall be seasonable to consider 
it; is a most apparent and demonstrable truth. For it is 
plain that all being and perfection which is not necessary, 
proceeds from that which is, as the cause of it; and that 
no cause could communicate any thing to another which 
it had not, some way, in itself. Wherefore it is manifestly 
consequent that all other being was wholly before com- 
prehended in that which is necessary, as having been 
wholly produced by it. And what is wholly comprehended 
of another, 7. e. within its productive power, before it be 
produced, can be no real addition to it, when it is. 

Now what can be supposed to import fulness of being 
and perfection, more than this impossibility of addition, 
or that there can be nothing greater or more perfect? 

And now these considerations are mentioned, without 
solicitude whether they be so many exactly distinct heads. 
For admit that they be not all distinct, but some are in- 
volved with others of them, yet the same truth may more 
powerfully strike some understandings in one form of re- 
presen‘ation, others in another. And it suffices, that 
(though not severally) they do together plainly evidence 
that the necessary being includes the absolute, entire ful- 
a of all being and perfection actual and possible within 
itself. 

Having therefore thus despatched that former part of this 
undertaking, the eviction of an every-way perfect being, 
we shall now need to labour little in the other, viz. 

VIII. Secondly, The more express deduction of the in- 
finiteness and onliness thereof. 

For as to the former of these, it is in effect the same 
thing that hath been already proved; since to the fullest 
notion of infiniteness, absolute perfection seems every way 
most fully to correspond. For absolute perfection includes 
all conceivable perfection, leaves nothing excluded. And 
what doth most simple infiniteness import, but to have 
nothing for a boundary, or, which is the same, not to be 
bounded at all ? 

We intend not now, principally, infiniteness evtrins7- 
cally considered, with respect to time and place, as to be 
eternal and immense do import; but intrinsically, as im- 
porting bottomless profundity of essence, and the full con- 
fluence of all kinds and degrees of perfection, without 
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bound or limit. This is the same with absolute perfec- 
tion: which yet, if any should suspect not to be so, they 
might, however, easily and expressly prove it of the neces- 
sary being, upon the same grounds that have been already 
alleged for proof of that:—as that the necessary being hath 
actuality answerable to the utmost possibility of the crea- 
ture; that it is the only root and cause of all other being, 
the actual cause of whatsoever is actually; the possible 
cause of whatsoever is possible to be: which is most ap- 
parently true, and hath been evidenced to be so, by what 
hath been said, so lately, as that it needs not be repeated. 
That is, in short, that nothing that is not necessarily, and 
of itself, could ever have been or can be, but as it hath 
been or shall be put into being by that which is necessa- 
rily, and of itself. So that this isas apparent as that any 
thing is, or can be. 

But now let sober reason judge, whether there can be 
any bounds or limits set to the possibility of producible 
being; either in respect of kinds, numbers, or degrees of 
perfection? Who can say or think, when there can be so 
many sorts of creatures produced, (or at least individuals 
of those sorts,) that there can be no more? Or that any 
creature is so perfect as that none can be made more per- 
fect? Which indeed, to suppose, were to suppose an actual 
infiniteness in the creature. And then it bemg, however, 
still but somewhat that is created or made, how can its 
maker but be infinite? For surely nobody will be so ab- 
surd as to imagine an infinite effect of a finite cause. 


Either therefore the creature is, or some time may be . 


actually made, so perfect that it cannot be more perfect, or 
not. If not, we have our purpose; thatthere is an infinite 
possibility on the part of the creature, always unreplete; 
and consequently, a proportionable infinite actuality of 
power on the Creator’s part, Infinite power, I say; other- 
wise there were not that acknowledged infinite possibility 
of producible being. For nothing is producible that no 
power can produce, be the intrinsic possibility of it (or its 
not-implying in itself a contradiction that it should exist) 
what-it will. And I say, infinite actual power, because 
the Creator, being what he is necessarily, what power he 
hath not actually, he cannever have, as was argued before. 
But if it be said, the creature either is, or may some time 
be, actually so perfect as that it cannot be more perfect; 
that, as was said, will suppose it then actually infinite ; 
and therefore much more that its cause isso. And there- 
fore in this way our present purpose would be gained also. 
But we have no mind to gain it this latter way, as we have 
no need. It is in itself plain, to any one that considers, 
that this possibility on the creature’s part can never actu- 
ally be filled up; that it is a bottomless abyss, in which 
our thoughts may still gradually go down deeper and. 
deeper, without end: that is, that still more might be pro- 
duced, or more perfect creatures, and still more, everlast- 
ingly, without any bound; which sufficiently infers what 
we aim at, that the Creator’s actual power is proportion- 
able. And indeed the supposition of the former can neither 
consist with the Creator’s perfection, nor with the imper- 
fection of the creature; it would infer that the Creator’s 
productive power might be exhausted; that he could do 
no more, and so place an actual boundary to him, and 
make him finite. It were to make the creature actually 
full of being, that it could receive no more, and so would 
make that infinite. But it may be said, since all poweris 
in order to act, and the very notion of possibility imports 
that such a thing, of which it is said, may, some time, be 
actual; it seems very unreasonable to say, that the infinite 
power of a cause cannot produce an infinite effect; or that 
infinite possibility can never become infinite actuality. For 
that were to say and unsay the same thing, of the same; 
to affirm omnipotency and impotency of the same cause; 
possibility and impossibility of the same effect. 

How urgent soever this difficulty may seem, there needs 
nothing but patience and attentive consideration to disen- 
tangle ourselves and get through it. For if we will but 
allow ourselves the leisure to consider, we shall find that 
power and possibility must here be taken not simply and 
abstractedly, hut as each of them is in conjunction with 
infinite, And what is infinite, but that which can never 
be travelled through, or whereof no end can be ever arrived 
unto? Now suppose infinite power had produced all that 
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it could produce, it were no longer infinite, there were an 
and of it: 2, e. it had found limits and a boundary beyond 
which it could not go. If imfimite possibility were filled 
up, there were an end of that also; and so neither were 
infinite. 

It may then be further urged, that there is therefore no 
such thing as infinite power or possibility. For how is 
that cause said to have infinite power, which can never 
ploduce its proportionable effect, or that effect have infinite 
possibility, which can never be produced? It would follow 
then, that power and possibility, which are said to be in- 
finite, are neither power nor possibility ; and that znfinite 
must be rejected as a notion either repugnant to itself, or 
to any thing unto which we shall go about to affix it. 

I answer, It only follows, they are neither power nor 
possibility, whereof there is any bound or end; or that 
can ever be gone through. And how absurd is it that they 
shall be said, as they cannot but be, to be both very vast, 
if they were finite; and none at all, for no other reason 
but their being infinite! And for the pretended repugnancy 
of the very notion of infinite, it is plain, that though it can- 
- noi be to us distinctly comprehensible, yet-it is no more 
- repugnant than the notion of finiteness. Nor when we 
have conceived of power, in the general, and in our own 
thoughts set bounds to it, and made it finite, is it a greater 
difficulty (nay, they that try will find it much easier) 
again to think away these bounds, and make it infinite ? 
And let them that judge the notion of infiniteness incon- 
sistent, therefore reject it if they can. They will feel it 
reimposing itself upon them, whether they will or no, and 
sticking as close to their minds as their very thinking power 
itself. And who was therefore ever heard of, that did not 
acknowledge some or other infinite? Even the Epicure- 
ans themselves, though they confined their gods, they did 
not the universe. Which, also, though some Perzpatetic 
atheists made finite in respect of place, yet in duration 
they made it infinite. Though the notion of an eternal 
world is encumbered with such absurdities and impossi- 
bilities, as whereof there is not the least shadow, in that, 
of an every way infinite Deity. 

Briefly, it consists not with the nature of a contingent 
being, to be infinite. For what is upon such terms, only, 
in being, is reducible to nothing, at the will and pleasure 
of its maker; but it is a manifest repugnancy, that what 
is at the utmost distance from nothing (as infinite fulness 
of being cannot but be) should be reducible thither. 
Therefore actual infinity cannot but be the peculiar privi- 
lege of that which is necessarily. : 

Yet may we not say, that it is not within the compass 
of infinite power to make a creature that may be infinite. 
For it argues not want of power that this is never to be 
done, but a still infinitely abounding surplusage of it, that 
ean never be drained or drawn dry. Nor, that the thing 
itself is simply impossible. It may be, as is compendiously 
expressed by that most succinct and polite writer, Dr. 
Boyle,i im fieri, not in facto esse. That is, it might be a 
thing always iw doing, but never done. Because it belongs 
to the infinite perfection of God, that his power be never 
actually exhausted; and to the infinite imperfection of the 
creature, that its possibility or capacity be never filled up: 
to the necessary self-subsisting being, to be always full 
and communicative; to the communicated contingent be- 
ing, to be ever empty and craving. One may be said to 
have that, some way, in his power, not only which he can 
do presently, all at once, but which he can do by degrees, 
and supposing he have sufficient time. So aman may be 
reckoned able to do that, as the uttermost, adequate effect 
of his whole power, which it is only possible to him to 
have effected, with the expiration of his life’s-time. God’s 
measure is eternity. What if we say then, this is a work 
possible to be accomplished, even as the ultimate, propor- 
tionable issue of divine power, (if it were his will, upon 
which all contingent being depends,) that the creature 
should be ever growing in the mean while, and be abso- 
lutely perfect at the expiration of eternity? If then you 
be good at suppositions, suppose that expired, and this 
work finished, both together. Whereforeif youask, Why 
can the work of making created being infinite, never be 
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done? The answer will be, Because eternity (in every 
imaginable instant whereof, the inexhaustible power of 
God can, if he will, be still adding either more creatures, 
or more perfection to a creature) can never be at an end. 

We might further argue the infinity of the necessary 
being, from what hath been said of its wndiminishableness 
by all its vast communications. Its impossibility: to re« 
ceive any accession to itself, by any itsso great productions, 
both which are plainly demonstrable, as we have scen, of 
the necessary being, even as it is such, and do clearly, as 
any thing can, bespeak infinity. But we have thence ar- 
gued its absolute perfection, which so evidently includes 
the same thing, that all this latter labour might have been 
spared; were it not that it is the genius of some persons 
not to be content. that they have the substance of a thing 
said, unless it be also said in their own terms. And that 
the express asserting of God’s simple infiniteness, in those 
very terms, is, in that respect, the more requisite, as it is 
a form of expression more known and usual. 

IX. There are yet some remaining difficulties in the 
matter we have been discoursing of; which partly through 
the debility of our own minds we cannot but find, and 
which partly the subtilty of sophistical wits doth create to 
us. It will be requisite we have some consideration of at. 
least some of them, which we will labour to despatch with 
all possible brevity; leaving those that delight in the sport 
of tying and loosing knots, or of weaving snares wherein 
cunningly to entangle themselves, to be entertained by the 
school-men; among whom they may find enough, upon. 
this subject, to give them exercise unto weariness; and, if 
their minds have any relish of what is more savory, I may 
venture to say, unto loathing. 

It may possibly be here said, in short, But what have 
we all this while been doing? We have been labouring 
to prove that necessary being comprehends the absolute 
fulness of all being: and what doth this signify, but. that 
all being is necessary? ‘That God is all things, and so 
that every thing is God; that we hereby confound the be- 
ing of a man, yea, of a stone, or whatever we can think 
of, with one another, and all with the being of God. 

And again, how is it possible there should be an infinite 
self-subsisting being? For then how can there be any 
finite, since such infinite being includes all being, and 
there can be nothing beyond all ? 

Here therefore it is requisite, having hitherto only as- 
serted, and endeavoured to evince that, some way, neces- 
sary being doth include all being, to show in what way. 
And it is plain it doth not include all, in the same way, 
It doth not so include that which is created by it, and 
depends on it, as it doth its own, which is uncreated and 
independent. 

The one it includes as its own, or rather as itself; tne 
other, as what it is, and ever was, within its power to pro- 
duce. If any better like the terms formally and viriually, 
they may serve themselves of them at their own pleasure, 
which yet, as to many, will but more darkly speak the 
same sense. 

‘We must here know, the productive power of God ter- 
minates not upon himself, as if he were, by it, capable of 
adding any thing to his own appropriate being, which is 
(as hath been evinced already) infinitely full, and incapa- 
ble of addition, and is therefore all pure act; but on the 
creature, where there is still a perpetual possibility, never 
filled up; because divine power can never be exhausted. 
And thus all that of being is virtually in him, which, either 
having produced, he doth totally sustain, or not being pro- 
duced, he can produce. 

Whereupon it is easy to understand, how necessary 
being may comprehend all being, and yet all being not be 
necessary. It comprehends all being, besides what itself 
is, as having had, within the compass of its productive 
power, whatsoever hath actually sprung from it, and having 
within the compass of the same power, whatsoever is still 
possible to be produced. Which no more confounds such 
produced or producible being with that necessary being 
which is its cause, than it confounds all the effects of hu- 
man power with one another, and with the being of a man, 
to say, that he virtually comprehended them (so far as they 
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were producible by him) within his power. And it is no 
wiser an inference from the former, than it would be from 
this latter, that a house, a book, and a child, are the same 
thing with one another, and with the person that produced 
them; because, so far as they were produced by him, he 
had it in his power to produce them. And that the effects 
of divine power are produced thereby totally, whereas those 
of human power are produced by it but in part only, doth, 
as to the strength and reasonableness of the argument, 
nothing alter the case. 

And as to the next, That infinite being should seem to 
exclude all finite ; I confess that such as are so disposed, 
might here even wrangle continually, as they might do 
about any thing in which infiniteness is concerned; and 

et therein show themselves (as Seneca I remember speaks 
in another case) not a wit the more learned, but the more 
troublesome. But if'one would make short work of it, and 
barely deny that infinite being excludes finite, (as Scotus 
doth little else ;1 besides denying the consequence of the 
argument, by which it was before enforced, viz. [that an 
infinite body would exclude a finite ; for where should the 
finite be, when the infinite should fill up all space? And 
therefore by parity of reason, why should not infinite being 
exclude finite 2] showing the disparity of the two cases,) it 
would perhaps give them some trouble also to prove it. 
For which way would they go to work? Infinite self-sub- 
sisting being includes all being, very true; and therefore, 
we say, it includes finite. And what then? Doth it, be- 
eause it includes it, therefore exclude it? And let the 
matter be soberly considered; somewhat of finite being 
and power, we say, (and apprehend no knot or difficulty 
in the matter,) can extend so far as to produce some pro- 
portionable effect, or can do such and such things. And 
what, doth it seem likely then, that infinite being and 
power can therefore do just nothing? Is it not a reason 
of mighty force, and confoundingly demonstrative, that an 
agent can do nothing, or cannot possibly produce any the 
least thing, only because he is of infinite power ? 

For if there be a simple inconsistency between an infinite 
being and a finite, that will be the case; that, because the 
former is infinite, therefore it can produce nothing. For 
what it should produée cannot consist with it, 7. e. even 
not being finite; and then certainly if we could suppose 
the effect infinite, much less. But what, therefore, is power 
the less for being infinite ? or can infinite power, even be- 
cause it is infinite, do nothing? What can be said or 
thought more absurd, or void of sense? Or shall it be 
said that the infiniteness of power is no hinderance, but the 
infiniteness of being? But how wild an imagination were 
that of a finite being, that were of ‘infinite power! And 
besides, is that power somewhat, or nothing? Surely it 
will not be said it isnothing. Then it is some being; 
and if some power be some being, what then is infinite 
power? is not thatinfinite being? And now, therefore, if 
this infinite can produce any thing, which it were a strange 
madness to deny, it can at least produce some finite thing. 
Wherefore there is no inconsistency between the infinite 
and finite beings, unless we say the effect produced, even 
by being produced, must destroy, or even infinitely impair, 
its cause, soas to make it cease at least to be infinite. 
But that also cannot possibly be said of that which is infi- 
nite and necessary; which, as hath been shown, cannot, 
by whatsoever productions, suffer any diminution or decay. 
If here it be further urged, But here is an infinite being 
now supposed ; let, next, be supposed the production of a 
finite: this is not the same with the other; for surely in- 
finite, and finite, are distinguishable enough, and do even 
infinitely differ. The finite is either something or nothing: 
nothing it cannot be said; for it was supposed a being, 
and produced; but the production of nothing is no pro- 
duction. It is somewhat then; here is therefore an infi- 
nite being, and a finite now besides. The infinite, it was 
said, cannot be diminished ; the finite, a real something, is 
added. Is there therefore nothing more of existent being 
than there was before this production? It is answered, 
Nothing more than virtually was before; for when we 
suppose an infinite being, and afterwards a finite; this 
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finite is not to be looked upon as emerging or springing up 
of itself out of nothing, or as proceeding from some third 
thing as its cause, but as produced by that infinite, or 
springing out of that, which it could not do, but as being 
before virtually contained in it. For the infinite produces 
nothing, which it could not produce. And what it could 
produce, was before contained in it, as in the power of its 
cause. And to any one that attends, and is not disposed 
to be quarrelsome, this is as plain and easy to be under- 
stood, as how any finite thing may produce another, or 
rather, more plain and easy, because a finite agent doth 
not entirely contain its effect within itself, or in its own 
power, as an infinite doth. If yet it be again said, that 
which is limited isnot infinite, but suppose any finite thing 
produced into being after a pre-existent infinite, this infi- 
nite becomes now limited ; for the being of the finite is not 
that of the infinite, each hath its own distinct bemg. And 
it cannot be said of the one, it is the other; therefore each 
is limited to itself. I answer; that -vhich was infinite be- 
comes not hereby less than it was, for it hath produced 
nothing but what was before virtually contained in it, and 
still is, for it still totally sustains the other—But whatso- 
ever it actually doth, it can do, or hath within its power: 
therefore if it were infinite before, and is not now become 
less, it is still infinite. ‘ 

Wherefore the true reason why the position of a finite 
thing after a supposed all-comprehending infinite, doth no 
way intrench upon or detract from the other’s all-compre- 
hensive infinity, is, that it was formerly contained, and still 
is, within the virtue and power of the other. 

It is true, that if we should suppose any thing besides 
that supposed infinite to be of itself, that would infer a 
limitation of the former. InferI say, not cause it; that is, 
it would not make it cease to be all-comprehendingly infi- 
nile, but it would argue it not to have been so before; and 
that the supposition of its infinity was a false supposition, 
because it would then appear that the former did not com- 
prehend all being any way in itself. Somewhat being 
now found to be in being, which hath no dependence 
thereon; whence it would be evident neither can be so. 
Of which, some good use may be made to a further pur- 
pose by and by. a 

Here only we may by the way annex, as a just corolla- 
ry, from the foregoing discourse, that as the supposition of 
necessary self-subsisting matter was before shown to be a 
vain, it now also appears plainly to be altogether an impos- 
sible, supposition. For since the necessary self-subsisting 
being is infinite and all-comprehensive ; and if matter 
were supposed necessary, we must have another necessary 
being to form the world, inasmuch as matter is not self 
active, much less intelligent, as it hath both been proved it 
cannot be, and that the Former of this world must be. It 
is therefore out of question, that because both cannot be 
all-comprekensive, they cannot both be necessary. Nor 
can the vastly different kinds or natures of these things 
salve the business; for be they of what kinds they will, 
they are still beings. Besides, if matter were necessary 
and self-subsisting, every particle of it must be so. And 
then we shall have not only two, but an infinite number of 
such infinities, and all of the same kind. But being, only 
of this or that sort, (as is apparent where more sorts do 
exist than one,) could not-be simply infinite, except as the 
other depends thereon ; and as this one is radically com- 
prehensive of all the rest, that can come under the general 
and most common notion of being. For that there is some 
general notion wherein all being agrees, and by which it 
differs from no being, is, I think, little to be doubted ; h 
unequally soever, and dependently the one upon 
the distinct sorts do partake therein. "Whereupon th 
pression, super-essential, and others like it, spoken of God, 
must be understood as rhetorical strains, importing more 
reverence than rigid truth. Except by essence, as was for- 
merly said, only that which is created be meant. And that 
only a purer and more noble kind of essence were intended 
to be asserted to him,» which yet seems also unwarrantable 
and injurious, that a word of that import should be so 
misapplied and transferred from the substance, to signify 
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nothing but the shadow, rather, of being.. And that they 
who would seem zealously concerned to appropriate all 
being, unto God, should, in the. height of their transport, 
so far forget themselves as to set him above all being, and 
so deny him any at all. For surely that which simply is 
above all being is no being. . 
_X. And as to the unity, or onliness rather, of this being, 
or of the God-head, the deduction thereof seems plain and 
easy from what hath been already proved; that is, from 
the absolute perfection thereof. For though some do toil 
themselves much about this matter, and others plainly 
conclude that it is not to be proved atall ina rational way, 
but only by divine revelation; yet I conceive, they that 
follow the method (having proved some necessary self-sub- 
sisting being the root and original spring of all being and 
perfection, actual and possible, which is as plain as any 
thing can be) of deducing from thence the absolute, all- 
comprehending perfection of such necessary being, will 
find theirwork as good asdone. For nothing seems more 
evident, than that there cannot be two (much less more) 
such beings, inasmuch as one comprehends in itself all being 
and perfection; for there can be but one all, without which 
is nothing. So that, one such being supposed, another can 
have nothing remaining to it. Yea, so far is it therefore, 
if we suppose one infinite and absolutely perfect being, 
that there can be another, independent thereon, (and of a 
depending infinity, we need not say more than we have, 
which if any such could be, cannot possibly be a distinct 
God,) that there cannot be the minutest finite thing ima- 
ginable, which that supposed infinity doth not comprehend, 
or that can stand apart from it, on any distinct basis of its 
own. And that this matter may be left as plain as we can 
make it; sipposing it already most evident, That there is, 
actually existing, an absolute, entire fulness of wisdom, 
power, and so of all other perfection—That such absolute 
entire fulness of perfection is infinite—That this infinite 
perfection must have iis primary seat somewhere—That 
its-primary, original seat can be no where, but in necessary 
selfsubsisiing being. We hereupon add, that if we sup- 
pose multitude, or any plurality of necessary self-originate 
beings, concurring to make up the seat or subject of this 
infinite perfection ; each one must either be of finite and 
partial perfection, or infinite and absolute. Infinite and 
absolute it cannot be, because one self-originate, infinitely 
and absolutely perfect being, will necessarily comprehend 
all perfection, and leave nothing tothe rest. Nor finite, 
because many finites can never make one infinite; much 
less can many broken parcels or fragments of perfection 
ever make infinite and absolute perfection ; even though 
their number, if that were possible, were infinite. For the 
perfection of unity would still be wanting, and their com- 
munication and concurrence to any work (even such as 
we see is done) be infinitely imperfect and impossible. 
We might, more at large, and with a much more pomp- 
ous number and apparatus of arguments, have shown that 
there can be no more gods than one. But to such as had 
rather be informed, than bewildered and lost, clear proofthat 
is shorter, and more comprehensive, will be more grateful. 
Nor doth this proof of the unity of the God-head any 
way impugn the trinity, which is by Christians believed, 
therein, (and whereof some heathens, as is known, have 
not been wholly without some apprehension, however they 
came by it,) or exclude a sufficient, uncreated ground of 
trinal distinction. As would be seen, if that great differ- 
ence of beings, necessary and contingent, be well stated, 
al: is by eternal, necessary emanation of the divine 
y distinguished from the arbitrary products 
ill; and the matter be thoroughly examined, 
whether herein be not a sufficient distinction of that which 
“Gs increated, and that which is created. In this way it is 
possible it might be cleared, how a trinity in the God- 
head may be very consistently with the unity thereof. But 
that it is, we cannot know, but by his telling us so. It 
being among the many things of God, which are not to be 
known, but by the Spirit of God revealing and testifying 
them, in and according to the Holy Scriptures: as the 
things of a man are not known but by the spirit of a man. 
And what further evidence we may justly and reasonably 
’ take from those Scriptures, even in reference to some 0 
the things hitherto discoursed, may be hereafter shown. 
1 te 
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Demands in reference to what hath been hitherto discoursed, with 

sonings thereupon: 1, is it possible that, upon supposition of this beings 
existence, it may be, in any way suitable to our present state, made known 
to us that it doth exist? Proved, 1. That it may. 2. That, since any other 
fit way that can be thought onis as much liable to exception as that we have 
already, this must be, therefore, sufficient. Strong impressions, Glorious 
apparitions, ‘Terrible voices. Surprising transformation. If these are ne- 
cessary, is it needful they be universal? frequent? If not, more rave things 
of this sort not wanting. 2. Demand. Can subjects, remote from their prince, 
sufficiently be assured of his existence? 3, Demand. Can we be sure there 
are men on earth? 


I. Ann if any should in the meantime stil] remain either 
doubtful, or apt to cayil, after all that hath been said for 
proof of that being’s existence which we have described, 
I would only add these few things, by way of inquiry or 
demand: wiz. : 

First, Do they believe, upon supposition of the exist- 
ence of such a Being, that it is possible it may be made 
known tous, in our present state and circumstances, by 
means not unsuitable thereto, or inconvenient to the order 
and government of the world, that it doth exist? It were 
strange to say or suppose, that a Being of so high perfec- 
tion as this we have hitherto given an account of, if he is, 
cannot in any fit way make it known that he is, to an in- 
telligent and apprehensive sort of creatures. 

If indeed he is, and be the common Cause, Author, 
and Lord of us and all things, (which we do now but sup- 
pose: and we may defy cavil to allege any thing that is 
so much as colourable against the possibility of the sup- 
position,) surely he hath done greater things than the mak- 
ing of it known that he is. It isno here thing. 
There hath been no inconsistent notion hitherto given of 
him; nothing said concerning him, but will well admit 
that it is possible such a Being may be now existent. 
Yea, we not only can conceive, but we actually have, and 
cannot but have, some conception of the several attributes 
we have ascribed to him: so as to apply them, severally, 
to somewhat else, if we will not apply them, jointly, to 
him. We cannot but admit there is some eternal, neces- 
sary being; somewhat that is of itself active ;, somewhat. 
that is powerful, wise, and good. And these notions have 
in them no repugnancy to one another; wherefore it is not 
impossible they may meet, and agree together, in full per- 
fection to one and the same existent being. And hence it 
is manifestly no unapprehensible thing, that such a Being 
doth exist. INow supposing that it doth exist, and hath 
been to us the Cause and Author of our being; hath given 
us the reasonable, intelligent nature which we find our- 
selves possessors of; and that very power whereby we 
apprehend the existence of sucha Being as he is to be pos- 
sible, (all which we for the present do still but suppose,) 
while also his actual existence is not unapprehensible ; 
were it not the greatest madness imaginable to say, that 
if he do exist, he cannot alsomake our apprehensive nature 
understand this apprehensible thing that he doth exist? 
We will therefore take it for granted, and as a thing which 
no man well in his wits will deny, that upon supposition 
such a Being, the Cause and Author of all things, do 
exist, he might, in some convenient way or other, with 
sufficient evidence, make it known to such creatures as we, 
so as to beget in us a rational certainty that he doth exist. 

Upon which presumed ground we will only reason thus, 
or assume to it; ‘That there is no possible and fit way of 
doing it which is not liable to as much exception as the 
evidence we already have. Whence it will be consequent, 
that if the thing be possible to be fitly done, it is done 
already. That is, that if we can apprehend how it may be 
possible such a Being, actually existent, might give us 
that evidence of his existence that should be suitable to 
our present state, and sufficient to out-weigh all objections 
to the contrary; (without which it were not rationally suf- 
ficient;) and that we can apprehend no possible way of 
doing this, which will not be liable to the same, or equal 
objections, as may be made against the present means we 
have for the begetting of this certainty 1m Us, then we 
have already sufficient evidence of this Being’s existence. 
That is, such as ought to prevail against all objections, 


f| and obtain our assent that it doth exist. 


Here it is only needful to be considered what ways can 
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be thought of, which we will say might assure us in this 
matter, that we already have not. And what might be 
objected against them, equally, as against the means we 
now have. rs ; j 

II. Will we say such a Being, if he did actually exist, 
might ascertain us of his existence, by some powerful UM 
pression of that truth upon our minds? We will not insist 
whatthere is ofthis already. Letthem consider,who gainsay 
what they can find of it in their own minds; and whether 
they are not engaged by their atheistical inclinations in a 
contention against themselves, and their more natural sen- 
iments, from which they find it a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty to be delivered? It was not for nothing, that even 
Epicurus himself calls this of an existing deity, a prolep- 
tical notion. But you may say, the impression might have 
been simply universal, and so irresistible as to prevent or 
overbear all doubt, or inclination to doubt. 

And, first, for the universality of it, why may we not 
Suppose it already sufficiently universal? as hath been 
heretofore alleged. With what confidence can the few 
dissenting atheists, that have professed to be of another 
persuasion, put that value upon themselves, as to reckon 
their dissent considerable enough to implead the univer- 
sality of this impression? Or what doth it signify more to 
that purpose, than some few instances may do, of persons 
so stupidly foolish, as to give much less discovery of any 
rational faculty than some beasts, to the impugning the 
universal rationality of mankind 2 
« Besides that, your contrary profession is no sufficient 
argument of your contrary persuasion, much less, that you 
never had any stamp or impression of a Deity upon your 
minds, or that you have quite rased it out. It is much to 
be suspected that you hold not your contrary persuasion 
with that unshaken confidence, and freedom from all fear- 
ful and suspicious misgivings, as that you have much more 
reason to brag.of your disbelief for the strength, than you 
have for the goodness, of it. And that you have those 
qualmish fits, which bewray the impression, (at least to 
your own notice and reflection, if you would but allow 
yourselves the liberty of so much converse with your- 
selves,) that you will not confess, and yet cannot utterly 
deface. But if in this you had quite won the day, and 
were masters of your design, were it not pretty to suppose 
that the common consent of mankind would be a good 
argument of the existence of a Deity, except only that it 
wants your coneurrence? If it were so wniversal as to in- 
clude your vote and suffrage, it would then be a firm and 
solid argument; (as no doubt it is, without you, a stronger 
one than you can answer;) but when you have made a 
hard shift to withdraw your assent, yon have undone the 
Deity, and religion! Doth this cause stand and fall with 
you, unto which you can contribute about as much as 
the fly to the triumph? Was that true before, which now 
your hard-laboured dissent hath made false? But if this 
unpression were simply universal, so as also to include 
you, it matters not what men would say or object against 
It; (it is to be supposed they would be in no disposition 
to object any thing;) but what were to be said, or what 
the case itself, objectively considered, would admit. And 
though it would not (as now it doth not) admit of any 
thing to be said to any purpose, yet the same thing were 
still to be said, that you now say. And if we should but 
again unsuppose so much of the former supposition, as to 
imagine that some few should have made their escape, and 
disburthened themselves of all apprehensions of God, 
would they not, with the same impudence as you now do, 
say that all religion were nothing else but enthusiastical 
fanaticism; and that all mankind, besides themselves 
were enslaved fools? 
, And for the mere irresistibleness of this impression; it 
1s true, it would take away all disposition to oppose, but 
it may be presumed this is none of the rational evidence 
which we suppose you to mean; when you admit (if you 
do admit) that, Some way or other, the existence of such 
a being pe possibly made so evident, as to induce a 
rational certainty thereof. For to believe such a thing to 
the thing) na toss nce certain sooher 
N S De, ) 1 oO itupona foregoing reason. 

or can any, in that case, tell why they believe it, but that 
they believe it. You will not sure think any thing the 
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truer for this, only, that such and such believe it with a 
sturdy confidence. It is true, that the universality and 
naturalness of such a persuasion, as pointing us to a com- 
mon cause thereof, affords the matter of an argum 
is a medium not contemptible nor capable of answ 
hath been said before. But to be irresistibly captiva d 
into an assent, is no medium at all; but an immediate 
persuasion of the thing itself, without a reason. a 
Ill. Therefore must it yet be demanded of atheistical 
persons, what means, that you yet have not, would ye 
think sufficient to put this matter out of doubt ? Will y 
say, some kind of very glorious apparitions, becoming t 
majesty of such a one as this Being is represented, would 
have satisfied? But if you know how to fancy, that such 
a thing as the sun, and other luminaries, might have been 
compacted of a certain peculiar sort of atoms, coming to- 
gether of their own accord, without the direction of a wise 


tye 


agent; yea, and consist so long, and hold so strangel. 
regular motions; how easy would it be to object that with 
much advantage, against what any temporary ap parition, is 
be it as glorious as you can imagine, might seem to signify 
to this purpose ! A ie : ib 5 

Would dreadful loud voices proclaiming him to be, D| 
whose existence you doubt, have served the turn? It is 
likely, if your fear would have permitted you to use your 
wit, you would have had some subtle invention how, by 
some odd rencounter of angry atoms, the air or clouds 
might become thus terribly vocal. And when you know 
already, that they do sometimes salute your ears with very 
loud sounds, (as when it thunders,) there is little doubt 
but your great wit can devise a way how possibly such 
sounds might become articulate. And for the sense and 
coherent import of what were spoken; you that are so 
good at conjecturing how things might casually happen, 
would not be long in making a guess that might serve that 
turn also; except you were grown very dull and barren, 
and that fancy that served you to imagine how the whole 
frame of the universe, and the rare structure of the b 
of animals, yea, and even the reasonable soul itself, 
be all casual productions, cannot now devise how 
chance, a few words (for you do not say you expect long 
orations) might fall out to be sense though there were no 
intelligent speaker. ° 

But would strange and wonderful effects that might sur- 
prise and amaze you do the business? We may challenge 
you to try your faculty, and streteh it to the uttermost: 
and then tell us what imagination you have formed of any 
thing more strange and wonderful, than the already extant 
frame of nature, in the whole, and the several parts of it. 
Will he that hath awhile considered the composition of the 
world; the exact and orderly motions of the sun, moon, 
and stars; the fabric of his own body, and the powers of 
his soul, expect yet a wonder, to 
God? But if that be the complexion of your minds, that 
it is not the greatness of any work, but the novelty and 
surprisineness of it, that will convince you, it is not ra- 
tional evidence you seek: nor is it your reason, but your 
idle curiosity, you would have gratified; which deserves. 
no more satisfaction than that fond wish, that one might 
come from the dead to warn men 
come into the place of torment. 

And if such means as these that have been mentioned 
Should be thought necessary, I would ask, Are they ne- 
cessary to every individual person, so as that no man shall 
be esteemed to have had sufficient means of conviction, 
who hath not with hisown eyes beheld some such glorious 
apparition ; or himself heard some such terrible voice ; or 
been the immediate witness or subject of some prodigious 
wonderful work? Or will the once seeing, hearing, or feel- 
ing them suffice? It is not necessary there should be a 
Srequent repetition and renewal of these amazing things, 
lest the impression wearing off, there be a relapse, and a 
gradual sliding into an oblivion, and unapprehensiveness 
of that Being’s existence, whereof they had, sometime, 
received a conviction. Now if such a continual iteration 
of these strange things were thought necessary, would the 
not hereby soon cease to be strange? And then if their 
strangeness was necessary, by that very thing, wherein 
their sufficiency for conviction is said to consist, they. 
should become useless. Or if by their frequent variations 
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(which it is possible to suppose) a perpetual amusement 
be still kept up in the minds of men, and they be always 
full of consternation and wonder, doth this temper so much 
befriend the exercise of reason, or contribute to the sober 
consideration of things? As if men could not be rational, 
without being half mad! And indeed they might soon 
become altogether so, by being but awhile beset with 
objects so full of terror, as are by this supposition made 
the necessary means to convince them of a Deity. And 

e this a fit means of ruling the world, of preserving 

mong mankind? What business could then be 
d? Who could attend the affairs of their callings? 
V ould either be capable of governing, or of being 
governed, while all men’s minds should be wholly taken 
up, either in the amazed view or the suspenseful expec- 
tation, of nought else but strange things? To which pur- 

e much hath been of late, with so excellent reason, 
ursed by a noted author,» that it is needless here to 















would be most pernicious upon religion, that should 
served thereby, and which requires the greatest 
severity and most peaceful composure of mind to the due 
managing the exercises of it. How little would that con- 
tribute to pious and devout converses with God, that 
should certainly keep men’s minds in a continual com- 
- motion and hurry! This course, as our present condition 
is, what could it do but craze men’s understandings, as a 
too bright and dazzling light causeth blindness, or any 
over-excelling sensible object destroys the sense; so that 
we should soon have cause to apply the Erpen. proverb, 
“Shut the windows that the house may be light.” And 
might learn to put a sense, not intolerable, upon those 
passages of some mystical writers,¢ that God is to be seen, 
—in a divine cloud or darkness, as one;4 and with closed 
eyes® as another, speaks; though what was their very sense 
I will not pretend to tell. 
Besides that, by this means, there would naturally ensue 
e continual excitation of so vexatious and enthralling 
So servile and tormenting fears and amazements, 
id not but hold the souls of men under a constant 
and comfortless restraint from any free and ingenuous ac- 
cess to God, or conversation with him; wherein the very 
life of religion consists. And then, to what purpose doth 
the discovery and acknowledgment of the Deity serve? 
Inasmuch as it is never to be thought that the exist- 
ence of God is a thing to be known, only that it may be 
known; but that the end it serves for, is religion; a com- 
placential and cheerful adoration of him, and application 
of ourselves with at once both dutiful and pleasant affec- 
tions towards him. That were a strange means of coming 
to know that he is, that should only tend to destroy or 
hinder the very end itself of that knowledge. Wherefore 
all this being considered, it is likely it would not be in- 
4 sisted upon as necessary to our being persuaded of God’s 
existence, that he should so multiply strange and astonish- 
ing things, as that every man might be a daily, amazed be- 
holder and witness of them. 









IV. And if their frequency and constant iteration be 

| acknowledged not necessary, but shall indeed be judged 
wholly inconvenient, more rare discoveries of him, in the 
very ways we have been speaking of, have not been want- 
ing. hat would we think of such an appearance of God 
as that was upon mount Sinai, when he came down (or 
caused a sensible glory to descend) in the sight of all that 
eople; wherein the several things concurred that 
ove mentioned? Let us but suppose such an ap- 
nce, in all the concurrent circumstances of it, as that 
to have been. ‘That is we will suppose an equally 

great assembly or multitude of people is gathered together, 
and solemn forewarning is given and proclaimed among 
them, by appointed heralds or officers of state, that, on such 
a prefixed day, now very nigh at hand, the divine majesty 
and glory (even his glory set in majesty) will visibly ap- 
pear, and show itself to them. They are most severely 
enjoined to prepare themselves, and be in readiness against 
that day. tian care is taken to sanctify the people, and 






a Now were not that a most improper course, and unsuitable to the na- 
ture of men, that should rather tend to destroy his reason or judgment, than 
convince it 2 ; é aa 
b Dr. Spencer, of Prodigies. A discourse, which, though it disproves not 
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the place; bounds are set about the designed theatre of 
this great appearance: all are strictly required to observe 
their due and awful distances, and abstain from more au- 
dacious approaches and gazings; lest that terrible glory 
break out upon them, and they perish: an irreverent or 
disrespectful look, they are told, will be mortal to them, 
or a very touch of any part of this sacred enclosure. In 
the morning of the appointed day, there are thunders, and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the hallowed mount. 
The exceeding loud sound of trumpet proclaims the Lord’s 
descent. He descends in fire, the flames whereof envelop 
the trembling mount, (now floored with a sapphire pave- 
ment, clear as the body of heaven,) and ascend into the 
middle region, or, as it is expressed, into the midst or 
heart of the heavens. The voice of words, (a loud and 
dreadful voice,) audible to all that mighty assembly, in 
which were six hundred thousand men, (probably more 
than a million of persons,) issues forth from amidst that 
terrible glory, pronouncing to them that Iam Jehovah th 
God. And thence proceeding to give them precepeme 


| plain and clear, so comprehensive and full, so unexception- 


ably just and righteous, so agreeable to the nature of man, 
and subservient to his good, that nothing could be more 
worthy the great Creator, or more aptly suitable to such a 
sort of creatures. 

It is very likely, indeed, that such a demonstration 
would leave no spectator in doubt concerning the existence 
of God; and would puzzle the philosophy of the most 
sceptical atheist to give an account, otherwise, of the phe- 
nomenon. And if such could devise to say any thing that 
should seem plausible to some very easy half-witted per- 
sons, that were not present, they would have a hard task 
of it to quiet the minds of those that were; or make them 
believe this was nothing else but some odd conjuncture of 
certain fiery atoms, that, by some strange accident hap- 
pened into this occursion and conflict with one another; 
or some illusion of fancy, by which so great a multitude 
were all at once imposed upon; so as that they only seem- 
ed to themselves to bear and see, what they heard and 
saw not. Nor is it likely they would be very confident of 
the truth of their own conjecture, or be apt to venture 
much upon it themselves; having been the eye and ear- 
witnesses of these things. : 

But is it necessary this course shall be taken to make 
the world know there is a God? Such an appearance, in- 
deed, would more powerfully strike sense; but unto sober 
and considerate reason were it a greater thing than the 
making such a world as this, and the disposing this great 
variety of particular beings in it, into so exact and elegant 
an order; and the sustaining and preserving it in the same 
state, through so many ages? Let the vast and unknown 
extent of the whole, the admirable variety, the elegant 
shapes, the regular motions, the excellent faculties and 
powers of that inconceivable number of creatures contained 
in it, be considered. And is there any comparison between 
that temporary, transient, occasional, and this steady, per- 
manent, and universal discovery of God? Nor (supposing 
the truth of the history) can it be thought the design of 
this appearance to these Hebrews was to convince them of 
the existence of a Deity, to be worshipped; when both 
they had so convincing evidence thereof many ways before; 
and the other nations, that which they left, and those 
whither they went, were not without their religion and 
worship, such as it was: but to engage them, by so ma- 
jestic a representation thereof, to a more exact observance 
of his will, now made known. Though, had there been 
any doubt of the former, (as we can hardly suppose they 
could before have more doubted of the being of a God, 
than that there were men on earth,) this might collaterally, . 
and besides its chief intention, be a means to confirm them 
concerning that also: but that it was necessary for that 
end, we have no pretence to imagine. The like may be 
said, concerning other miracles heretofore wrought, that the 
intent of them was to justify the divine authority of him 
who wrought them, to prove him sent by God, and so 
countenance the doctrine or message delivered by him. 


the reality or true Seey, of such portents, yet aptly tends to prevent or 
correct the ill use of them. 
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Wot that they tended (otherwise than on the by) to prove 
God’s existence: much less, was this so amazing an ap- 
pearance needful, or intended for that end; and least of 
all, was it necessary that this should be God’s ordinary 
way of making it known to men that he doth exist: so as 
that for tlis purpose he should often repeat so terrible 
representations of himself. And how inconvenient it were 
to mortal men, as well as unnecessary, the astonishment 
wherewith it possessed that people, is an evidence; and 
their passionate affrighted wish thereupon, “ Let not God 
any more speak tous, lest we die.” ‘They apprehended 
it impossible for them to outlive such another sight! 
And if that so amazing an appearance of the Divine 
Majesty (sometime afforded) were not necessary, butsome 
way, on the’ by, useful, for the confirming that people in 
the persuasion of God’s existence, why may it not be 
useful also, for the same purpose even now, to us? Is it 
that we think that can be less true now, which was so 
gloriously evident to be true four thousand years ago? Or 
is it that we can disbelieve or doubt the truth of the his- 
tory? What should be the ground or pretence of doubt ? 
If it were a fiction, it is manifest it was feigned by some 
person that had the use of his understanding, and was not 
beside himself, as the coherence and contexture of parts 
doth plainly show. But would any man not beside him- 
self, designing to gain credit to a forged report of a matter 
of fact, ever say there were six hundred thousand persons 
present at the doing of it? Would it not rather have been 
pretendedidonein acorner? Or is it imaginable it should 
never have met with contradiction? That none of the pre- 
tended bystanders should disclaim the avouchment of it, 
and say they knew of nosuch matter? Especially if it be 
considered that the laws said to be given at that time, 
chiefly those which were reported to have been written in 
the two tables, were not so favourable to vicious inclina- 
tions, nor that people so strict and scrupulous observers 
of them; but that they would have been glad to have had 
any thing to pretend, against the authority of the legisla- 
ture, if the case could have admitted it. When they dis- 
covered, in that and succeeding time, so violently prone 
and unretractable a propension to idolatry and other 
wickednesses, directly against the very letter of that law, 
how welcome and covetable a plea had it been, in their 
frequent, and, sometimes, almost universal apostacies, 
could they have had such a thing to pretend, that the law 
itself that curbed them was a cheat! But we always 
d, that though they laboured, in some of their degene- 
racies, and when they were lapsed into a more corrupted 
state, to render it more easy to themselves by favour- 
able glosses and interpretations; yet, even in the most 
corrupt, they never went about to deny or implead its 
divine original, whereof they were ever so religious as- 
sertors, as no people under heaven. could be more; and 
the awful apprehension whereof prevailed so far with them, 
as that care was taken (as is notoriously known) by those 
appointed to that charge, that the very letters should be 
numbered of the sacred writings, lest there should happen 
any the minutest alteration in them. Much more might 
be said, if it were needful, for the evincing the truth of 
this particular piece of history: and it’s little to be doubted 
but any man who, with sober and impartial reason, con- 
siders the circumstances relating to it; the easily evidence- 
able antiquity of the records whereof this a part; the 
certain nearness of the time of writing them, to the time 
when this thing is said to have been done; the great re- 
putation of the writer even among pagans; the great mul- 
titude of the alleged witnesses and spectators; the no- 
contradiction ever heard of; the universal consent and 
suffrage of that nation through all times’ to this’ day, even 
when their practice hath been most contrary to the laws 
then given; the securely confident and unsuspicious refer- 
ence of later pieces of sacred Scripture thereto, (even some 
parts of the New Testament,) as a most known and un- 
doubted thing; the long series and tract of time through 
which that people are said to have, had extraordinary and 
sensible indications of the divine presence; (which, if it 
nad been false, could not, in so long a time, but have been 
evicted of falsehood ;) their miraculous and wonderful 
eduction out of Egypt, not denied by any, and move ob- 
securely acknowledged by some heathen writers; their con- 
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duct through the wilderness, and settlement in Canaan; 
their constitution and form of polity, known for many ages’ 
to have been a theocracy; their usual ways of consulting 
God, upon all more important occasions :—whosoever, I 
say, shall soberly consider these things, (and many more 
might easily occur to such as would think fit to let their 
thoughts dwell awhile upon this subject,) will not. only, 
from some of them, think it highly improbable, but from 
others of them, plainly impossible, that the history of this 
appearance should have been a contrived piece of falsehood. 
Yea, and though, as was said, the view of such a thing 
with one’s own eyes would make a more powerful impres- 
sion upon our fancy, or imagination, yet, if we speak of 
rational evidence (which is quite another thing) of the truth 
of a matter of fact that were of this astonishing nature, I 
should think it were as much (at least if I were credibly 
told that so many hundred thousand persons saw it at 
once) as if I had been the single unaccompanied spectator 
of it myself. Not to say that it were apparently, in some 
respect, much greater; could we but obtain of ourselves 
to distinguish between the pleasing of 
the satisfyng of our reason. So that, upon the whole, I 
see not why it may not be concluded, with the greatest 
confidence, that both the (supposed) existence of a Deity 
is possible to be certainly known to men en earth, in 
some way that is suitable to their present state; that 
there are no means fitter to be ordinary, than those we 
already have, and that more extraordinary, additional con- 


firmations are partly, therefore, not necessary, and partly~ 


not wanting. 

V. Again, it may be further demanded, (as that which 
may both immediately serve our main purpose, and may 
also show the reasonableness of what was last said,) Is it 
sufficiently evident to such subjects of some great prince 
as live remote from the royal residence, that there is such 
a one now ruling over them ? 

To say No, is to raze the foundation of civil government, 
and reduce it wholly to domestical, by such a ruler as may 
ever be in present view. Which yet is upon such terms 
neyer possible to be preserved also. It is plain many do 
firmly enough believe that there is a king reigning over 
them, who not only never saw the king, but never heard 
any distinct account of the splendour of his court,. the 
pomp of his attendance, or, it may be, never saw the man 
that had seen the king. And is not all dutiful and loyal 
obedience wont to be challenged and paid as such, as well 
as his other subjects? Or would it be thought a reason- 
able excuse of disloyalty, that any such persons should 
say they had never seen the king, or his court? Ora 
reasonable demand, as the condition of required subjection, 
that the court be kept, sometime, in their village, that they. 
might have the opportunity of beholding at least some of 
the insignia of regality, or more splendid appearances of 
that majesty, which claims subjection from them? Much 
more would it be deemed unreasonable and insolent, that 
every subject should expect to see the face of the prince 
every day, otherwise they will not obey, nor believe there 
is any such person. Whereas it hath been judged rather 
more expedient and serviceable to the continuing the vene- 
ration of majesty, (and in a monarchy of no mean reputa- 
tion for wisdom and greatness,) that the prince did very 
rarely offer himself to the view of the people. Surely more 
ordinary and remote discoveries of an existing prince and 
ruler over them, (the effects of his power, and the influences 
of his government,) willbe reckoned sufficient, even as to 
many parts of his dominions that possibly through many 
succeeding generations never had other. And yet how 
unspeakably less sensible, less immediate, less constant, 
less necessary, less numerous, are the effects and instances 
of regal human power and wisdom, than of the divine; 
which latter we behold which way soever we look, and 
feel in every thing we touch, or have any sense of, and 
may reflect upon in our very senses themselves, and in all 
the parts and powers that belong to us; and so certainly, 
that if we would allow ourselves the liberty of serious 
thoughts, we might soon’ find it were utterly impossible’ 
such effects should ever have been without that only 
cause: that without. its influence, it had never been pos- 
sible that we could hear, or see, or speak, or think, or] 


lea z e; 
or be any thing, nor that any other thing could ever have 


our curiosity, and. 
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been, when as 'the effectsthat serve so justly to endearand 
recommend to us civil government, (as peace, safety, order, 
quiet possession of our righfs,) we cannot but know, are 
not inseparably and incommunicably approriate, or to be 
attributed to the person of this or that particular and mor- 
tal governor, but may also proceed from another: yea, and 
the same benefits may (for some short time at least) be 
continued without any such government at all. Nor is 
this intended merely as a rhetorical scheme of speech, to 
b le or amuse the unwary reader ; but, without arro- 
gating any thing, or attributing more to it, than that it is 
an altogether inartificial and very defective, but true and 
naked, representation of the very case itself as it is. It is 
professedly propounded, as having somewhat solidly argu- 
mentative in it. ‘That is, that (whereas thereis most con- 
fessedly sufficient, yet) there is unspeakably less evidence 
to most people in the world, under civil government; that 
there actually is such a government existent over them ; 
and that they are under obligation to be subject to it; than 
there is of the existence of a Deity, and the consequent 
reasonableness of religion. If therefore the ordinary 
effects and indications of the former be sufficient, which 
have so contingent and uncertain a connexion with their 
causes, (while those which are more extraordinary are so 
exceeding rare with the most,) why shall not the more 
certain ordinary discoveries of the latter be judged suffi- 
cient, though the most have not the immediate notice of 
any such extraordinary appearances as those are which 
have been before mentioned ? 

VI. Moreover, I yet demand further, whether it may 
be thought possible for any one to have a full rational cer- 
tainty that another person is a reasonable creature, and 
hath in him a rational soul, so as to judge he hath sufii- 
cient ground and obligation to converse with him, and 
carry towards him as aman? Without the supposition 
of this, the foundation of all human society and civil 
conversation is taken away. And what evidence haye 
we of it, whereunto that which we have of the being of 
God (as the foundation of religious and godly conversa- 
tion) will not at least be found equivalent. 

Will we say that mere human shape is enough wo prove 
such a onea man? A philosopher would deride us, as the 
Stagyrite’s disciples are said to have done the Platonic 
man. . But we will not be so nice. We acknowledge it 
is, if no circumstances concur (as sudden appearing, va- 
nishing, transformation, or the like) that plainly evince 
the contrary ; so far as to infer upon us an obligation not 

~ to be rude and uncivil; that we use no violence, nor carry 
ourselves abusively towards one that only thus appears a 
human creature. Yea, and to perform any duty of jus- 
tice er charity towards him within our power, which we 
owe to a man as aman: As suppose we see him wronged 
or in necessity, and can presently right or relieve him; 
though he do not or cannot represent to us more of his 
case than our own eyesinform us of. And should anact of 
murder be committed upon one whose true humanity was 
not otherwise evident, would not the offender be justly li- 
able to the known and common punishment of that event? 
Nor could he acquit himself of transgressing the laws of 
humanity, if he should only neglect any seasonable act of 
justice or mercy towards him, whereof he beholds the pre- 
sent occasion. But if any one were disposed to cavil, or 

“play the sophist, how much more might be said, even by 
infinite degrees, to oppose this single evidence of any one’s 
true humanity, than ever was or can be brought against 
the entire conewrrent evidence we have of the existence 

of God. it is, here, most manifestly just and equal, thus 
to state the case, and compare the whole evidence we have 
of the latter, with that one of the former; inasmuch as 
that one alone is apparently enough to oblige us to carry 
towardssuch a oneasaman. Andif that alone be suffi- 
cient to oblige us to acts of justice or charity towards man, 
he is strangely blind that cannot see infinitely more to 
oblige him to acts of piety towards God. 

But if we would take a nearer and more strict view of 
this parallel, we would state the general and more obvious 
aspect of this world on the one hand, and the external 
aspect and shape of a man on the other; and should then 
see the former doth evidence to us an in-dwelling Deity 

_ diffused through the whole, and actuating every part with 
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incomparably greater certainty, than the latter doth an 
in-dwelling reasonable soul. In which way we shall find 
what will aptly serve our present purpose, though we are 
far from apprehending any such union of the blessed God 
with this world, as is between the soul and body of a man. 
Tt is manifestly possible to our understandings, that there 
may be, and (if any history or testimony of others be 
worthy to be believed) certain to experience and sense, 
that there often hath been, the appearance of human 
shape and of agreeable actions without a real man. But 
it is no way possible such a world as this should have ever 
been without God. That there is Peeora proves that 
eternal Being to exist, whom we take to be God, (suppose 
we it as rude a heap as at first it was, or as we can sup- 
pose it,) as external appearance represents tous that crea- 
ture which we take to be a man: but that as a certain in- 
fallible discovery, necessarily true ; ¢iis but as a probable 
and conjectural one, and (though highly probable) not im- 
possible to be false. 

And if we will yet descend to amore particular inquiry 
into this matter, which way will we fully be ascertained 
that this supposed man is truly and really what he seems 
to be ? This we know not how to go about, without recol- 
lecting what is the differencing notion we have of a man; 
that he is, viz. a reasonable, living creature, or a reason- 
able soul, inhabiting, and united with a body. And how 
do we think to descry that, here, which may answer this 
common notion we have of aman? Have we'any way 
besides that discovery which the acts and effects of reason 
do make of a rational or intelligent being? We will look 
more narrowly, z. e.‘unto somewhat else than his external 
appearance; and observe the actions that proceed from a 
more distinguishing principle in him, that he reasons, dis- 
courses, doth business, pursues designs; in short, he talks 
and acts as a reasonable creature: and hence we conclude 
him to be one, or to have a reasonable soul in him. 

And have we notthe same way of procedure in the other 
case ? Our first view or taking notice of a world full of 
life and motion, assures us of an eternal active Being, be- 
sides it, which we take to be God, having now before our 
eyes a darker shadow of him only, as the external bulk of 
the human body is only the shadow of a man, Which, 
when we behold it stirring and moving, assures us there is 
somewhat besides that grosser bulk, (that of itself could 
not so move,) which we take to be the soul of a man, 
Yet, as a principle that can move the body makes not up 
the entire notion of this soul, so an eternal active being, 
that moves the matter of the universe, males not up the 
full notion of God. We are thus far sure in both. cases, 
Zz. e. of some mover distinct from what is moved. But we 
are not yet sure, by what we hitherto see, what the one or 
the other is. But as when we have upon the first sight 
thought it was a reasonable soul that was acting in the 
former, or a man, (if we will speak according to their 
sense who make the soul the man,) in order to being sure, 
(as sure as the case can’ admit,) we have no other way, 
but to consider what belongs more distinguishingly to the 
notion of a man, or of areasonable soul ; and observe how 
actions and effects, which we have opportunity to take 
notice of, do answer thereto, or serve to discover that. So 
when we would be sure what that eternal active Being is 
(which that it is, we are already sure, and) which we have 
taken to be God, that, I say, we may be sure of that also, 
we have the same thing todo. That is, to consider what 
more peculiarly belongs to the entire notion of God, (and 
would even in the judgment of opposersbe acknowledged 
to belong to it,) and see whether his works, more narrowly 
inspected, do not bear as manifest correspondency to that 
notion of God, as the works and actions of a man do to 
the notion we have of him. And certainly we cannot but 
find they do correspond as much. And that upon a seri- 
ous and considerate view of the works and appearances of 
God in the world; having diligently observed and pon- 
dered the vastness and beauty of this universe, the variety, 
the multitude, the order, the exquisite shapes and numer- 
ous parts, the admirable and useftl composure, of parti- 
cular creatures; and especially the constitution and powers 
of the reasonable soul of man itself; we cannot, surely, 
if we be not under the possession of a very voluntary and 
obstinate blindness, and the power of a most vicious pre- 
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judice, but acknowledge the making, sustaining, and go- 
verning such a world, is as god-like, as worthy of God, 
and as much becoming him, according to the notion that 
hath been assigned of him, as at least the common actions 
of ordinary men, are of a man; or evidence the doer of 
them to bea human creature. Yea, and with this advan- 
tageous difference, that the actions of a man do evidence 
a human creature more uncertainly, and so as it is possible 
the matter may be otherwise. But these works of God do 
with so plain and demonstrative evidence discover him 
the Author of them, that it is altogether impossible they 
could ever otherwise have been. done. : 

Now therefore, if we have as clear evidence of a Deity, 
as we can have, in a way not unsuitable to the nature and 
present state of man; (and we can have in a suitable way, 
that which is sufficient;) if we have clearer and more 
certain evidence of God’s government over the world, 
than most men have or can have, of the existence of their 
secular rulers; yea, more sure than that there are men on 
earth, and that thence (as far as the existence of God will 
make towards it) there is a less disputable ground for re- 
ligious than for civil conversation; we may reckon our- 
selves competently well ascertained, and have no longer 
reason to delay the dedication of a temple to him, upon 
any pretence of doubt, whether we have an object of wor- 
ship existing, yea or no. 

Wherefore we may also by the way take notice how im- 
pudent a thing is atheism, that by the same fulsome and 
poisonous breath whereby it would blast religion, would 
despoil man of his reason and apprehensive power, even 
in reference to the most apprehensible thing ; would blow 
away the rights of princes, and all foundations of policy 
and government, and destroy all civil commerce and con- 
versation out of the world, and yet blushes not at the at- 
tempt of so foul things. 

VII. And here it may perhaps prove worth our while 
(though it can be no pleasant contemplation) to pause a 
little, and make some short reflections upon the atheistical 
temper and genius, so as therein to remark some few more 
obvious characters of atheism itself. 

And first, such as have not been themselves seized by 
the infatuation, cannot but judge it a most unreasonable 
thing, a perverse and cross-grained humour, that so oddly 
writhes and warps the mind of a man, as that it never 
makes any effort or offer at any thing against the Deity ; 
but it therein doth (by a certain sort of serpentine invo- 
Intion and retortion) seem to design a quarrel with itself: 
that is, with (what one would think should be most inti- 
mate and natural to the mind of man) his very reasoning 
power, and the operations thereof. So near indeed was 
the ancient alliance between God and man, (his own Son, 
his likeness and living image,) and consequently between 
reason and religion, that no man can ever be engaged in 
an opposition to God and his interest, but he must be equal- 
ly so to himself and his own. And any one that takes no- 
tice how the business is carried by an atheist, must think, 
in order to his becoming one, his first plot was upon him- 
self: to assassine his own intellectual faculty, by a sturdy 
resolution, and violent imposing on himself, not to consi- 
der, or use his thoughts, at least with any indifferency, but 
with a treacherous predetermination to the part resolved 
on before-hand. Otherwise, it is hard to be imagined how 
it should ever have been possible that so plain and evident 
proofs of a Deity as every where offer themselves unto 
observation, even such as have been here proposed, (that 
do even lie open, for the most part, to common apprehen- 
sion, and needed little search to find them out; so that it 
was harder to determine what not to say, than what to 
say,) could be overlooked. 

For what could be more easy and obvious, than taking 
notice that there is somewhat in being, to conclude that 
somewhat must be of itself, from whence whatever is not 
so must have sprung? That, since there is somewhat 
effected or made, (as is plain, in that some things are al- 
terable, and daily altered, which nothing can be that is of 
itself, and therefore a necessary being,) those effects have 
then had an active being for their cause? That since these 
effects are Fiekey such as bear the manifest characters of 
wisdom and design upon them, and are partly, themselves, 
wise and designing ; therefore they must have hada wisely 
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active and designing cause ? So much would plainly con- 
clude the sum of what we have been pleading for; and 
what can be plainer or doth require a shorter turn of 
thoughts? At this easy expense might any one that hada 
disposition to use his understanding to such a purpose, 
save himself from being an atheist. And where is the 
flaw? What joint is not firm and strong in this little frame 
of discourse ? which yet arrogates nothing to the contri- 
ver; for there is nothing in it worthy to be called contri- 
vance; but things do themselves lie thus. And what hath 
been further said concerning the perfection and oneness 
of this Cause of all things, (though somewhat more remote 
from common apprehension,) is what it is likely would 
appear plain and natural to such as would allow them- 
selves the leisure to look more narrowly into such things. 
Atheism therefore seems to import a direct and open 
hostility against the most native, genuine, and facile dic- 
tates of common reason. And beingso manifest an enemy 
to it, we cannot suppose it should be at all befriended by 
it. For that will be always true and constant to itself, 
whatsoever false shows of it a bad cause doth sometimes 
put on; that having yet somewhat a more creditable name, 
and being of a little more reputation in the world, than 
plain downright madness and folly. And it will appear 
how little it is befriended, by any thing that can justly 
bear that name, if we consider the pitiful shifts the atheist 
makes for his forlorn cause; and what infirm tottering 
supports the whole frame of atheism rests upon. For 
what is there to be said for their hypothesis, or against the 
existence of God, and the dueness of religion? For it, 
there is directly nothing at all. Only a possibility is al- 
leged, things might be as they are, though God did not 
exist. And if this were barely possible, how litile doth 
that signify ? Where reason is not injuriously dealt with, 
it is permitted the liberty of balancing things equally, and 
of considering which scale hath most-weight. And is he 
not perfectly blind, that sees not what violence is done to 
free reason in this matter? Are-there not thousands of 
things, not altogether impossible, which yet he would be 
concluded altogether out of his wits, that should profess 
to be of the opinion they are, or were actually so ? And as 
to the present case, how facile and unexceptionable, how 
plain and intelligible, is the account that is given of the 
original of this world, and the things contained in it, by 
resolving all intoa Deity, the Author and Maker of them? 
Whereas the wild, extravagant suppositions of atheists, if 
they were admitted possible, are the most unlikely that 
could be devised. So that if there had. been any to have 
laid wagers, when things were taking their beginning,there 
is nobody that would not have ventured thousands to one, 
that no such frame of things (no not so muchas one single 
mouse or flea) would ever have hit. And how desperate 
hazards the atheist runs, upon this mere supposed possi- 
bility, it will be more in our way to take notice by and by. 
But besides, that pretended possibility plainly appears 
none at all. It is impossible any thing should spring up 
of itself out of nothing; that any thing that is alterable, 
should have been necessarily of itself, such as it now is; 
that what is of itself unactive, should be the maker of 
other things; that the Author of all the wisdom in the 
world, should be, himself, unwise. These cannot but be 
judged most absolute impossibilities, to such as do not vi- 
olence to their own minds; or with whom reason can be 
allowed any the least exercise. Wherefore the atheistical 
Spirit 1s most grossly unreasonable, in withholding assent, 
where the most ungainsayable reason plainly exaicts it. 
And are not the atheist’s cavils as despicably silly against 
the Deity, and (consequently) religion? Whosoever shall 
consider their exceptions against some things in the notion 
of God, eternity, infinity, &c. which themselves, in the 
meantime, are forced to place elsewhere, will he net see 
they talk idly? And as for such other impeachments of 
his wisdom, justice, and goodness, as they take their ground 
for, from the state of affairs, in some respects, in this 
present world, (many of which may be seen in Lucretius 
and answered by Dr. More in his Dialogues,) how incon- 
siderable will they be, to any one that bethinks himself 
with how perfect and generous a liberty this world was 
made, by one that needed it not; who had no design, nor 
could have inclination to a fond, self-indulgent g : g 
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and vaunting of his own work; who did it with the great- 
est facility, and by an easy, unexpensive vouchsafement of 
his good pleasure; not with‘ah operose curiosity, studious 
to approve itself to the peevish eye of every froward Mo- 
mus, or to the nauseous, squeamish gust of every sensual 
Hipicwre. And to such as shall not confine their mean 
thoughts to that very clod or ball of earth on which they 
live; which, as it is a very small part, may, for aught we 
know, but be the worst or most abject part of God’s 
ereation; which yet is full of his goodness, and hath most 
manifest prints of his other excellences besides, as hath 
been observed; or that shall not look upon the present 
state of things as the eternal state, but upon this world 
only as an antechamber to another, which shall abide in 
most unexceptionable perfection for ever :—how fond and 
idle, I say, will all such cavils appear to one that shall but 
thus use his thoughts, and* not think himself bound to 
measure his conceptions of God by the uncertain, rash 
dictates of men born in the dark, and that talk at random; 
nor shall affix any thing to him, which plain reason doth 
not dictate, or which he doth not manifestly assume, or 
challenge to himself. But that because a straw les in 
my way, I would attempt to overturn heaven and earth, 


* what raging phrensy is this! 


Again, it is a base, abject temper, speaks a mind sunk 
and lost in carnality, and that having dethroned and ab- 
jured reason, hath abandoned itself to the hurry of vile 
appetite, and sold its liberty and sovereignty for the insipid, 
gustless pleasures of sense; an unmanly thing—a degrad- 
ing of oneself. For if there be no God, what am I? A 
piece of moving, thinking clay, whose ill-compacted parts 
will shortly fly asunder, and leave no other remains of me 
than what shall become the prey and triumph of worms! 

It is a sad, mopish, disconsolate temper; cuts off and 
quite banishes all manly, rational joy; all that might 
spring from the contemplation of the divine excellences 
and glory,shining in the works of his hands. Atheism 
clothes the world in black, draws a dark and duskish 
cloud over all things; doth more to damp and stifle all 
relishes of intellectual pleasure, than it would of sensible, 
to extinguish the sun. What is this world (if we should 
suppose it still to subsist) without God? How grateful 
an entertainment is it to a pious mind to behold his glory 
stamped on every creature, sparkling in every providence ; 
and by a firm and rational faith to believe (when we can- 
sot see) how all events are conspiring to bring about the 
most happy and blissful state of things! The atheist may 

-make the most of this world; he knows no pleasure, but 
what can be drawn out of its dry breasts, or found in its 
eold embraces; which yields as little satisfaction, as he 
finds, whose arms, aiming to enclose a dear friend, do only 
clasp a stiff and clammy carcass. How uncomfortable a 
thing is it to him, that having neither power nor wit to 
order things to his own advantage or content, but finds 
himself liable to continual disappointments, and the ren- 
counter of many an unsuspected, cross accident, hath none 
to repose on that is wiser and mightier than himself! But 
when he finds he cannot command his own affairs, to have 
the settled apprehension of an Almighty Ruler, that can 
with the greatest certainty do it for us the best way, and 
will, if we trust him—how satisfying and peaceful a repose 
doth this yield! And how much the rather, inasmuch as 
that filial, unsuspicious confidence and trust, which natu- 
rally tends to and begets that calm and quict rest, is the 
very condition required on my part; and that the chief 
thing I have to do, to have my affairs brought to a good 
pass, is to commit them to his management; and my only 
care, tobe careful in nothing. The atheist hath nothing to 
mitigate the greatness of this loss, but that he knows not 
what he loses; which is an allay that will serve but a 
little while. And when the most unsupportable, pressing 
miseries befall him, he must in bitter agonies groan out his 
wretched soul without hope, and sooner die under his 
burden, than say, Where is my God and Maker ? At the 
bést, he exchanges all the pleasure and composure of mind 
which certainly accompanies a dutiful, son-like trust, sub- 


‘4 Which story 1 confidently refer to, being of late date, and having had a 
rertain and circumstantial account of it, by one (a very sober and intelligent 
person) who had the relation from him to whom that dreadful warning was 
; SPD by his then lately deceased associate. But I shall not by a particular 
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mission, and resignation of ourselves, and all our concern- 
ments, to the disposal of fatherly wisdom and love, for a 
sour and sullen succumbency to an irresistible fate or hard 
necessity, against which he sees it is vain to contend. So 
that at the best he not only rages, but tastes nothing of 
consolation; whereof his spirit is as incapable, as his des- 
perate affairs are of redress. And if he have arrived to 
that measure of fortitude, as not to be much discomposed 
with the lighter crosses which he meets with in this short 
time of life, what a dreadful cross is it that he must die! 
How dismal a thing is a certain, never to be avoided 
death! Against which as atheism hath not surely the ad- 
vantage of religion in giving protection; so it hath greatly 
the disadvantage, in affording no relief. What would the 
joy be worth in that hour, that arises from the hope of the 
glory to be revealed? And is the want of that, the total 
sum of the atheist’s misery at this hour? What heart can 
conceive the horror of that one thought, if darted in upon 
him at that time, (as it is strange, and more sad, if it be 
not,) What becomes now of me, if there prove to bea God? 
Where are my mighty demonstrations, upon which one 
may venture, and which may cut off all fear and danger of 
future calamity in this dark, unknown state I am going 
into? Shall I be the next hour nothing, or miserable ? 
Or if I had opportunity, shall I not have sufficient cause 
to proclaim, (asf once one of the same fraternity did, by 
way of warning toa surviving companion)—A great and a 
terrible God! A great and a terrible God! A great and 
a terrible God. 

I only add, ’tis a most strangely mysterious and unac- 
countable temper; such as is hardly reducible to its pro- 
per causes: so that it would puzzle any man’s inquiry to 
find out or even give but probable conjectures, how so odd 
and preternatural a disaffection as atheism should ever 
come to have place in a human mind. It must be con- 
cluded a very complicated disease, and yet, when our 
thoughts have fastened upon several things that have an 
aspect that way, as none of them alone could infer it, so 
itis hard to imagine, how all of them together should ever 
come to deprave reasonable nature to such a degree. 

Tis, first, most astonishingly marvellous, (though it is 
apparent this distemper hath its rise from an ill will,) that 
any should so much as wild that which the atheist hath 
obtained of himself to believe; or affect to be, what he is. 

The commonness of this vile disposition of will, doth 
but sorrily shift off the wonder, and only with those slight 
and trifling minds that have resigned the office of judging 
things to their (more active) senses, and have learned the 
easy way of waving all inquiries about common things, 
or resolving the account into this only, that they are 
to be seen every day. But if we allowed ourselves to 
consider this matter soberly, we would soon find, that 
howsoever it must plainly appear a very common plague 
upon the spirits of men (and universal till a cure be 
wrought) to say, by way of wish, No God, or I would 
there were none: yet by the good leave of them who 
would thus easily excuse the thing, the commonness of 
this horrid evil doth so little diminish, that it increases the 
wonder. Things are more strange, as their causes are more 
hardly assignable. What should the reason be, that a 
being of so incomparable exeellency, so amiable and allur- 
ing glory, purity, love, and goodness, is become undesir- 
able and hateful to his own creatures! that such creatures, 
his more immediate, peculiar offsprine, stamped with his 
likeness, the so vivid resemblances of his own spiritual 
immortal nature, are become so wickedly unnatural to- 
wards their common and most indulgent parent! what, to 
wish him dead! to envy life and being, to him from whom 
they have received their own! ’Tis as strange as it is 
without a causc. But they have offended him, are in a 
revolt, and sharply conscious of fearful demerits. And who 
would not wish to live, and to escape so unsupportable 
revenge? ’Tis still strange we would ever offend sucha 
one! Wherein were his laws unequal, his government 
erievous? But since we have, this only is pertinent to be 


said by them that have no hope of forgiveness, that are left 
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to despair of reconciliation—Why do we sort ourselves | 
with devils? We profess not to be such. , 

Yea, but we have no hope to be forgiven the sin we do 
not leave, nor power to leave the sin which now we love. 
This, instead of lessening, makes the wonder a miracle. O 

‘wretched, forlorn creature! Wouldst thou have God out 
of being for this? (I speaix to thee who dost not yet pro- 
fess to believe there is no God, but dost only wish it.) ‘The 
sustainer of the world! the common basis of all being! 
Dost thou know what thou sayest? Art thou not wishing 
thyself and all things into nothing? This, rather than 
humble thyself, and beg forgiveness! This, rather than 
becomé again a holy, pure, obedient creature, and again 
blessed in him, who first made thee so! It can never 
cease, I say, to be a wonder, we never ought to cease won- 
dering, that ever this befell the nature of man, to.be prone 
to wish such a thine, that there were no God! 

But this is, ‘tis true, the too common case; and if we 
wiil only have what is more a rarity go for a wonder, how 
amazing then is it, That if any man would, even never so 
fain, he ever con make himself believe there is no God! 
and shape his horrid course according to that most horrid 
misbelief! By what fatal train of causes is this ever 
brought to pass? Into what can we devise to resolve it 2 

Why such as have arrived to this pitch are much ad- 
dicted to the pleasing of their senses; and this they make 
their business; so as that, for a long time, they have given 
themselves no leisure to mind objects of another nature; 
especially that should any way tend to disturb them in 
vheir easy course; till they are gradually fallen into a for- 
getful sleep, and the images of things are worn out with 
them, that had only more slightly touched their minds 
before. And being much used to go by the suggestions of 
sense, they believe not what they neither see nor feel. 

This is somewhat, but does not reach the mark; for 
there are many very great sensualists, (as great as they at 
jeast,) who never arrive hither, but firmly avow it that they 
believe a Deity, whatsoever mistaken notion they have of 
him; whereupon they imagine to themselves imp unity in 
their Vicious course, 

But these, it may be said, have so disaccustomed 
themselves to the exercise of their reason, that they have 
no disposition to use their thoughts about any thing above 
the sphere of sense; and have contracted so dull and 
sluggish a temper, that they are no fitter to mind or em- 
ploy themselves in any speculations that tend to beget in 
them the Imowledge of God, than any man is for discourse 
or business when he is fast asleep. 

So indeed, in reason, one would expect to find it; but 
the case isso much otherwise, when we consider particular 
instances, that we are the more perplexed and entangled 
in this inquiry, by considering how agreeable it is, that the 
matter should be thus; and observing that it proves, oft- 
times, not to be so; insomuch that reason and experience 
seem herein not to agree, and hence we are put again upon 
new conjectures what the immediate cause of this strange 
malady should be. For did it proceed purely from a 
sluggish temper of mind, unapt to reasoning and dis- 
course; the more any were so, the more disposed they 
should be to atheism: whereas, every one knows that 
multitudes of persons of dull and slow minds, to any 
thing of ratiocination, would rather you should burn their 

‘houses, than tell them they did not believe in God : and 
would presently tell you, it were pity he should live, that 
should but intimate a doubt whether there were a God or 
no. Yea, and many, somewhat more intelligent, yet in 
this matter are shy of using their reason, and think it un- 
safe, it not profane, to go abont to prove that there is a 
God, lest they should move a doubt, or seem hereby to 
make a question of it. And in the mean time, while they 
offer‘not at reasoning, they more meanly supply that want, 
after a sorry fashion, from their education, the tradition of 
‘heir forefathers, common example, and the universal pro- 
fession and practice of some religion round about them; 
and it may be only take the matter for granted, because 
they never heard such a thing was ever doubted of or 
called in question in all their lives, ‘. 
mharcas, on the other hand, they who incline to atheism 
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are, perhaps, some of them the greatest pretenders to rea- 
son. They rely little upon authority of former times and 
ages, upon vulgar principles and maxims, but are vogued 
great masters of reason, diligent seare into the myste- 
ries of nature, and can philosophize (as sufficiently appears) 
beyond all imagination. But ’tis hoped it may be truly 
said, for the vindication of philosophy and them that pro- 
fess it, that modern atheists have little of that to glory in; 
and that their chief endowments are only their skill to 
please their senses, and a faculty with a pitiful sort of 
drollery to tincture their cups, and add a grace to their 
otherwise dull and flat conversation. Yet all this howso- 
ever being considered, there is here but little advance made 
to the finding out whence atheism should proceed. For, 
that want of reason shall be thought the cause, what 
hath been already said seems to forbid; that many igno- 
rant persons seer possessed with a great awe of a Deity, 
from which divers, more knowing, have delivered them- 
selves. And yet neither doth the former signify any thing 
(in just interpretation) to the disrepute of religion. For 
truth is not the less true, for that some hold it they know 
not how or why. Nor doth the latter make to the reputa- 
tion of atheism, inasmuch as men, otherwise rational, may 
sometimes learnedly dote. Butit confirms us that atheism 
is a strange thing, when its extraction and pedigree are so 
hardly found out, and it seems to be directly of the lineage, 
neither of knowledge nor ignorance, neither sound reason 
nor perfect dotage. 

Nor doth it at all urge to say, And why may we not as 
well stand wondering, whence the apprehension of a God, 
and an addictedness to religion, should come, when we 
find them peculiar neither to the more knowing nor the 
more ignorant? For they are apparently and congruously 
enough to be derived from somewhat common to them 
both—the impression of a Deity, universally put upon the 
minds of all men, (which atheists have made a shift to 
rase out, or obliterate to that degree, as to render it illegi- 
ble,) and that cultivated by the exercise of reason, in some, 
and in others, less capable of that help, somewhat con- 
firmed by education, and the other accessaries mentioned 
above. 

Therefore is this matter still most mysteriously intricate, 
that there should be one temper and persuasion, agreeing to 
two so vastly different sorts of persons, while yet we are 
to seek for a cause (except what is most tremendous to 
think of y from whence it should proceed, that is common 
to them both. And here is, in short, the sum of the won- 
der, that any, not appearing very grossly unreasonable in 
other matters, (which cannot be denied even of some of 
the more sensual and lewder sort of atheists,) should, in so 
plain and important a ease, be so, beyond all expression, 
absurd; that they without seruple are pleased to think 
like other men in matters that concern and relate to com- 
mon practice, and wherein they might more colourably, 
and with less hazard, go out of the common road; and are 
here only so dangerously and madly extravagant. Theirs 
is therefore a particular madness ; the dementia guoad hoc ; 
so much the stranger thing, because they whom it pos- 
sesses do only in this one case put off themselves, and are 






like themselves and other men in all things | If the 
reckoned it a glory to be singular, they mi (as hath 
been plainly ey more plausibly profess it rinciple, 
that they are not bound to believe the existence of an 
secular ruler (and consequently not be subject to any 


longer than they see him, and so subvert 
government; or pretend an exemption from 
to any act of justice, or to forbear the most 
lence towards any man, because they are not infallibly 
ceriain any one they see is a human wight, and so abjure 
all morality, as they have already so great a part; than 
offer with so fearful hazard to assault the Deity, (of whose 
existence, if they would but think a while, they might be 
most infallibly assured,) or go about to subvert the foun. 
dations of religion. Or, if they would get themselves glor 
by great adventures, or show themselves brave me 
expressing a fearless contempt of divine power and jus 
this fortitude is not human. These are without the co 
pass of its object;§ as inundations, earthquakes, &c., 
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‘said to be, unto which, that any one should fearlessly ex- 
pose himself, can bring no profit to others, nor therefore 
‘glory tohim. e* 

In all this he ue of discourse, the design hath not 
-been to fix upon any true cause of atheism, but to repre- 
sent it a strange thing; and an atheist, a prodigy, a mon- 
ster, amongst mankind; a dreadful spectacle, forsaken of 
the common aids afforded to other men ; hung up in chains 
to warn others, and let them see what a horrid creature 
man may make himself by voluntary aversion from God 
that made him. 

In the meantime, they upon whom this dreadful plague 
is not fallen, may plainly see before them the object of 
that worship which is imported by a temple—an existing 
Deity,-a God to be worshipped. Unto whom we shall 
yet see further reason to design and consecrate a temple 
for that end, and even ourselves to become such, when we 
have considered what comes next to be spoken of: his 
conversableness with men. 





CHAPTER VI. 


What is intended by God's conversableness with men, considered only as fun- 
damental and presupposed to a temple. An account of the Epicurean deity. 
Hts existence impossible any way to be proved, if it did exist. Nor can be 
affirmed to any good intent. That such a being is not God. That the abso- 
lute perfection proved of God represents him a fit object of religion. From 
thence more particularly deduced to this purpose. His omnisciency, omnipo- 
tency, unlimited goodness, immensity. Curcelleus’s arguments against this 
last considered. 


I. Nor is the thing here intended less necessary to a 
temple and religion than what we have hitherto been dis- 
coursing of. For such a sort of deity as should shut up 
itself, and be reclused from all converse with men, would 
leave us as disfurnished of an object of religion, and would 
render a temple on earth as vain a thing, as if there were 
none at all. It were a being not to be worshipped, nor 
with any propriety to be called God, more (in some re- 
spect less) than an image or statue. We might with as 
rational design worship for a god what were scarce worthy 
to be called the shadow of a man, as dedicate temples to a 
wholly unconversable deity. Thatis, such a one as not 
only will not vouchsafe to converse with men, but that 
cannot admit it; or whose nature were altogether incapa- 
ble of such converse. 

For that measure and latitude of sense must be allowed 
unto the expression, [conversableness with men,] as that 
it signify both capacity and propension to such converse : 
that God is both by his nature capable of it, and hath a 
gracious inclination of will thereunto. Yea and we will 
add, (what is also not without the compass of our present 
theme, nor the import of this word whereby we generally 
express it,) that he is not only inclined to converse with 
men, but that he actually doth it. As we call him a con- 
versable person that upon all befitting occasions doth freely 
converse with such as have any concern with him. It will 
indeed be necessary to distinguish God’s converse with 
men, into That which he hath in common with all men, so 
hem in their beings, and some way influence 
‘(in which kind he is also conversant with 
res;) and That which he more peculiarly 
hath with good men. 

And though the consideration of the latter of these will 
belong to the discourse concerning his temple itself which 
he hath with and in them; yet it is the former only we 
have now to consider as presupposed thereto, and as the 
ground thereof; together with his gracious propension to 
the latter also. 

As the great apostle, in his discourse at Athens, oe 
the same ground for acquaintance with God, (which he 
intimates should be set afoot and continued in another 
‘sort of temple than is made with hands,) that he hath given 
ll breath and being and all things, and that he is near 
ready, (whence they should therefore seek him, if 
ly they might feel after him, and find him out,) in 
er to further converse. And here, our business will 
e the less in it of labour and difficulty; for that we 
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shall have little else to do, besides only the applying of 
principles already asserted (or possibly the more express 
adding of some or other that were implied in what hath 
been said) to this purpose. From which principles it will 
appear, that he not only can, but that in the former sense 
he doth, converse with men, and is graciously inclined 
thereto in the latter. And yet because the former is more 
deeply fundamental, as whereon all depends, and that the 
act of it is not denied for any other reason than an ima- 
gined impossibility ; that is, it is not said he doth not sus: 
tain and govern the world upon any other pretence, but 
that he cannot, as being inconsistent with his nature and 
felicity. This we shall therefore more directly apply our- 
selves to evinee, That his nature doth not disallow it, but 
necessarily includes an aptitude thereto. 

Nor yet, though it may be a less laborious work than 
the former that we have despatched, is it altogether need- 
less to deal somewhat more expressly in this matter ; 
inasmuch as what opposition hath been made to religion 
in the world, hath for the most part been more expressly 
directed against this ground of it. Isay more expressly ; 
for indeed by plain and manifest-consequence it impugns 
that also of God’s existence: that is, through this it strikes 
atthe other. For surely (howsoever any may arbitrarily, 
and with what impropriety and latitude of speech they 


“please, bestow titles and eulogies here or there) that being 


1s not God, that cannot converse with men, supposing 
them such as what purely and peculiarly belongs to the 
nature of man would bespeak them. So that they who 
have imagined such a being, and been pleased to call it 
God, have at once said and unsaid the same thing. That 
deity was but a creature, and that only of their own fancy ; 
and they have by the same breath blown up and blasted 
their own bubble, made it seem something and signify 
nothing: have courted it into being, and rioted it again 
quite out of it. In their conceit, created ita god; im their 
practice,amere nullity. And it equally served their turn, 
and as much favoured the design of being wicked, to ac- 
knowledge only a god they could imagine and dis-imagine 
at their own pleasure, as to have acknowledged none at 
all. It could do no prejudice to their affairs to admit of 
this fictitious deity, that they could male be what or 
where they pleased ; that should affect ease and pleasure, 
and (lest his pleasure and theirs should interfere) that 
they could confine to remote territories, and oblige to 
keep at an obedient and untroublesome distance. Nor, 
though no imagination could be more madly extravagant 
than that of a God no way concerned in the forming and 
governing of the world; and notwithstanding whom, men 
might take their liberty to do what they listed; yet (as 
hath been observed long ago, that no opinion was ever so 
monstrously absurd, as not to be owned by some of the 
philosophers) hath not this wanted patronage, and even 
among them who have obtained to be esteemed (not to 
say idolized) under that name. Which would be seen, if 
it were worth the while to trouble the reader with an ac- 
count of the Epicurean deity. As it can only be with 
this design, that the representation may render it (as it 
eannot but do) ridiculous to sober men; and discover to 
the rest the vanity of their groundless and self-contradict- 
ing hope, (still too much fostered in the breasts of not a 
few,) who promise themselves impunity in the most licen- 
tious course of wickedness, upon the security only of this 
their own idle dream. ‘That is, if there be a God, (which 
they reckon it not so plausible flatly to deny,) he is a 
being of either so dull and phlegmatic a temper that he 
cannot be concerned in the actions and affairs of men, or 
so soft and easy that he willnot. But because his good 
will alone was not so safely to be relied on, it was thought 
the securer way not to let it be in his power to intermed- 
dle with their concernments. And therefore being to frame 
their own God, to their own turn, thus the matter was of 
old contrived. 

First, Great care was taken, That he be set at a dis- 
tance remote enough ; that he be complimented out of this 
world, as a place too mean for his reception, and unwor- 
thy such a presence; they being indeed unconcerned 
where he had his residence, so it were® not too near them. 
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So that a confinement of him somewhere, was thought 
altogether necessary. 

Secondly, And then, with the same pretence of great 
observance and respect, it is judged too great a trouble to 
him, and inconsistent with the felicity of his nature and 
being, that he should have given himself any diversion or 
disturbance, by making the world; from the care and la- 
bour whereof he is with all ceremony to be excused, it 
being too painful and laborious an undertaking for an im- 
mortal anda happy being. Besides that he was altogether 
destitute of instruments and utensils requisite to so great 
a performance.» 

“Whence also, Thirdly,e He was with the same reason 
to be excused of all the care and encumbrance of govern- 
ment; as indeed, what right or pretence could he have to 
the government of a world that chose him not, which is 
not his inheritance, and which he never made? But all is 

1 ’ plausibly shadowed over with a great appearance of 
ence and veneration, with magnificent elogies of his 
never-interrupted felicity ; whence also it is made a very 
great crime not to free even the divine nature itself from 
business: though yet the true ground and root of this 

Epicurean faith doth sometime more apparently discover 
itself, even an impatiency of the divine government, and 
a regret of that irksome bondage which the acknowledg- 
ment of a Deity, that were to be feared by men, would infer 
upon them. 

And therefore, Fourthly, He is further expressly asserted 
to be such as need not be feared, as cares not to be wor- 
shipped, as with whom neither anger nor favour hath any 
place. Sothat nothing more of duty is owing to him than 
a certain kind of arbitrary veneration, which we give to 

ny thing or person that we apprehend to excel us, and to 
fein some respect better than ourselves: an. observance 
merely upon courtesy. But obedience and subjection to 
his government, fear of his displeasure, expectation of his 
favour and benefits, have no place left them. We are not 
obliged to worship him as one with whom we have any 
concern, and do owe him no more homage than we have 

to the Great Mogul, or the Cham of Tartary, and indeed 
are less liable to his severity, or capable of his favours, 
than theirs; for of theirs, we are in some remote possi- 

ility, of his, in none at all. In one word, all converse 

etween him and man, on his part by providence, and on 
ours by religion, is quite cut off. Which evidently appears 
(from what hath been already collected out of his own 
words, and theirs who pretended to speak that so admired 
author’s mind and sense) to be the scope and sum of the 
Epicurean doctrine, in this matter; and was indeed ob- 
served to be so long ago, by one that we suppose to have 
had better opportunity and advantages to know it, than 
we: who, discoursing that a man cannot live pleasantly, 
according to the principles of Epicurus; and that accord- 
ing to his doctrine beasts are more happy than men ; 
plainly gives thisa reason why he says so, viz. that the 

Epicureans took away providence, and that the design of 
their discoursing concerning God was, that we might not 
fear him. 

Unto which purpose also much more may be seen in the 
same author elsewhere, when he more directly pleads 
(among divers more philosophical subjects) on behalf of 
religion against the Mpicurean doctrine, whiche he saith 
they leave to us in word and show, but by their principles 
take away indeed, as they do nature and the soul, &c. 

It is then out of question, that the doctrine of Epicurus 
utterly takes away all intercourse between God and man. 
Which yet were little worth our notice or consideration, 
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nor would it answer any valuable end or purpose to revive 
the mention of such horrid opinions, or tell the world 
what such a one said or thought two thousand years ago; 
if their grave had been faithful to its trust, and had retain- 
ed their filthy poisonous savour within its own unhallowed 
cell. 

But since (against what were so much to have been de- 
sired, that their womb might have been their grave) their 
grave becomes their womb, where they are conceived, and 
formed anew, and whence by a second birth they spring 
forth afresh, to the great annoyance of the world, the de- 
bauching and endangering of mankind ; and that it is ne- 
cessary some remedy be endeavoured of so mortal an evil, 
it was also convenient to run it up to its original, and con- 
tend against it as in its primitive state and vigour. % 

Wherefore this being a true (though it be a very short) 
account of the Epicurean god, resulting all into this shorter 
sum, That he is altogether unconversable with men, (and 
such therefore as cannot inhabit their temple, and for 
whom they can have no obligation or rational design to 
provide any,) it will be requisite in reference hereto, and 
suitable to cur present scope and purpose, severally to 
evince these things:—1. That the existence of such a 
being as this were impossible ever to be proved unto men, 
if it did exist—2. That being supposed without any good 
ground, it is equally unimaginable that the supposition of 
it can intend any valuable or good end—3. That this 
supposed being cannot be God, and is most abusively so 
called; as hereby, the true God, the Cause and Author 
of all things, is mtended to be excluded—4. That it be- 
longs to, and may be deduced from, the true notion of 
God which hath been given, (and proved by parts of a 
really existent Being,) that he is such as can converse 
with men. 

For the first, That there is no way to prove the existence 
of.such a being, is evident. For what ways of proving it 
can be thought of, which the supposition itself doth not 
forbid and reject ? Is it to be proved by revelation? But 
that supposes converse with men, and destroys what it 
should prove, that such a being, having no converse with 
men, doth exist. And where is that revelation? Is it 
written or unwritten; or who are its vouchers ? »Upon 
what authority doth it rest ? Who was appointed to inform 
the world in this matter? Was Epicurus himself the 
common oracle? Why did he never tell menso? Did he 
ever ee to have seen any of these his vogued gods? 
No, they are confessed not to be liable to our sense, any 
more than the inane itself. And what miracles did he ever 
work to confirm the truth of his doctrine in this matter 2 
Which sure was reasonably to be expected from one who 
would gain credit to dictates so contrary to the common 
sentiments of the rest of mankind, and that were not to 
be proved any other way. And what other way can be 
devised? Can it admit of rational demonstration? What 
shall be the medium? Shall it be from the cause? But 
what cause can (or ever did) he or his followers assign of 
God? Or from effects? And what shall they be, when the 
matter of the whole universe, is supposed ever to have 
been of itself, and the particular frame of every thing 
made thereof, to have resulted only of the casual coalition 
of the parts of that matter, and no real being is supposed 
besides? Or shall it be'that their idea, which they have of 
God, includes existence, as so belonging to him that he 
cannot but exist? But by what right do they affix such 
an idea to their petite and fictitious deities? How will 
they prove their idea true? Orare we bound to take their 
words for it? Yea itis easily proved false, and repugnant 
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to itself, while they would have that to be necessarily 
existent (as they must if they will have it existent at alli, 
unto which, in the meantime, they deny the other perfec- 
tions which necessary existence hath been proved toinelude. 

But how vain and idle trifling is it, arbitrarily and by a 
random fancy to imagine any thing what we please, and 
attributing of our own special grace and favour necessary 
existence to it, thence to conclude that it doth exist, only 
because we have been pleased to make that belong to the 
notion of it? What so odd and uncouth composition can 
we form any conception of, which we may not make exist, 
at this rate ? 

But the notion of God is not arbitrary, but is natural, 
proleptical, and common to men, impressed upon the minds 
of all: whence they say it ought not to be drawn into con- 
troversy. What! theft Epicurean notion of him? We 
shall inquire further into that anon. And in the mean- 
time need not doubt to say, any man might with as good 
pretence imagine the ridiculous sort of gods described in 
Cicero’s ironical supposition, and affirm them to exist, as 
they those they have thought fit to feign, and would impose 
upon the belief of men. And when they have fancied 
these to exist, is not that a mighty proof that they indeed 
do so? But that which for the present we allege, is, that 
supposing their notion were ever so absolutely universal 
and agreeing with the common sentiments of all other men, 
they have yet precluded themselves of any right to argue, 
from its commonness, to the existence of the thing itself. 
Nor can they upon their principles form an argument 
hence, that shall conclude or signify any thing to this pur- 
pose. None can be drawn hence, that will conclude im- 
mediately, and itself reach the mark, without the addition 
of some further thing, which so ill sorts with the rest of 
their doctrine, that it would subvert the whole frame. That 
is, it follows not, that because men generally hold that 
there is a God, that therefore there is one; otherwise than 
as that consequence can be justified by this plain and irre- 
fragable proof—T hat no reason can be devised of so gene- 
ral an agreement, or of that so common an impression 
upon the minds of men, but this only; that it must have 
proceeded from one common cause, viz. God himself; 
who having made man so prime a part of his creation, 
hath stamped with his own signature this nobler piece of 
his workmanship, and purposely made and framed him to 
the acknowledgment and adoration of his Maker. 

But how shall they argue so, who, while they acknow- 
ledge a God, deny man to be his creature, and will have 
him and all things to be by chance, or without dependence 
on any Maker? What can an impression infer to this 
purpose, that comes no one can tell whence or how; but 
is plainly denied to be from him, whose being they would 
argue from it? Pa a 

‘The observation of so common an apprehension in the 
minds of men, might (upon their supposition) beget much 
wonder, but no knowledge; and may perplex men much, 
how such a thing should come to pass, without making 
them any thing the wiser; and would infer astonishment, 
sooner than a good conclusion, or than it would solidly 
prove any important truth. And do they think they have 


salved the business, and given us a satisfying account of| 


this matter, by telling us, This impression is from nature, 
as they speak? It were to be wished some of them had 
told us, or could yet tell us, what they meant by nature. 
Is it any intelligent principle, or was it guided by any such ? 
If yea, whence came this impression, but from God him- 
self? For surely an intelligent Being, that could have this 
universal influence upon the minds of all men, is much 
liker to be God than the imaginary entities they talk of, 
that are bodies, and no bodies, have blood, and no blood, 
members, and no members, are some where, and no where; 
or ifthes be any where, are confined to some certain places 
remote enough from our world; with the affaits whereof, 
or any other, they cannot any way concern themselves, 
without quite undoing and spoiling their felicity. If they 
say No, and that nature, which put this stamp upon the 
minds of men, is an utterly unintelligent thing, nor was 
ever governed by any thing wiser than itself—strange ! that 
blind and undesigning nature should, without being 
£ Deos, Strabones, petulos, nevum habentes, silos, flaccos, frontones, 
capitones.—De Natura Deorum, 1. 1. . by 
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prompted, become thus ignorantly officious to these idle, 
voluptuary godlings; and should so effectually take course 
they might be known to the world, who no way ever 
obliged it, nor were ever like to do! But to regress’ a 
little, fain I would know what is this thing they call na- 
ture? Is it any thing else than the course and inclination 
of conspiring atoms, which singly are not pretended to 
bear any such impression ; but as they luckily club and 
hit together, in the composition of a human soul, by the 
merest and strangest chance that ever happened? But 
would we ever regard what they say whom we believe to 
speak by chance ? Were it to be supposed that characters 
and words serving to make up some proposition or other, 
were by some strange agitation of wind and wavesimpressed 
and figured on the sand; would we, if we really believed 
the matter came to pass only by such an odd casualty, 
think that proposition any whit the truer for being there, 
or take this for a demonstration of its truth, any more than 
if we had seen it ina ballad? Because men have casu- 
ally come to think so, therefore there are such beings, (to 
be called gods,) between whom and them there never was 
or shall be any intercourse or mutual concern. It follows 
as well, as that because the staff stands in the corner, the 
morrow will be a rainy day. The dictates of nature are 
indeed most regardable things taken as expressions of his 
mind, or emanations from him, who isthe Author and God 
of nature: but abstracted from him, they are and signify 
as much as a beam cut off from the body of the sun; or a 
person that pretends himself an ambassador, without cre- 
dentials. 

Indeed, (as is imported in the words noted from that 
grave? pagan a little before,) the principles of these men 
destroy quite nature itself, as well as every thing of reli- 
gion ; and leave us the names and show of them, but take 
away the things themselves. In sum, though there be no 
such impression upon the minds of men as that which they 
talk of, yet if there were, no such thing can be inferred 
from it, as they would infer; their principles taking away 
all connexion between the argument, and what they would 
argue by it. 

2. We have also too much reason to add, That as the 
supposition of such a being, or sort of beings, can have no 
sufficient ground ; so it is equally unconceivable that it 
can be intended for any good end. Not that we think the 
last assertion a sufficient sole proof of this; for we easily 
acknowledge that it is possible enough, men may harm- 
lessly and with innocent intentions attempt the building 
very weighty and important truths upon weak and insuffi- 
cient foundations; hoping they have offered that as a sup- 
port unto truth, which proves only a useless cumber. Nor 
were it just to impute treachery, where there is ground for 
the more charitable censure, that the misadventure pro- 
ceeded only from want of judgment and shortness of 
discourse. But it is neither needful nor seemly, that 
charity which can willingly wink in some cases, should 
therefore be quite blind; or that no difference should be 
made of well-meant mistakes, and mischief thinly hid and 
covered over with specious pretences. And let it be so- 
berly considered, what can the design he, after the cashier- 
ing of all solid grounds for the proving of a Deity, at 
length to acknowledge it upon none at all? As if their 
acknowledgment must owe itself not to their reason, but 
their courtesy. And when they have done what they can 
to make the rest of men believe they have no need to own 
any God at all, and they can tell how all that concerns the 
making and governing the world may well enough be des- 
patched without any, yet at last they will be so generous 
as to be content there shall be one, however. What, I say, 
can the design of this be, that they who have contended 
with all imaginable obstinacy against the most plain and 
convincing evidences, that do even defy cavil ; have quite 
fought themselves blind, and lost their eyes in the en- 
counter; so that they are ready to swear the sun is a clod 
of dirt, and noon-day light is to them the very blackness 
of darkness? They cannot see a Deity encircling them 
with the brightest beams, and shining upon them with the 
most conspicuous glory through every thing that occurs, 
and all things that encompass them on. side. 

: g Plutarch. 
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yet when all is done, and their thunder-struck eyes make 
them fancy they have put out the sun; they have won 
the day, have cleared the field, and are absolute victors ; 
they have vanquished the whole power of their most 
dreaded enemy, the light that reveals God in his works— 
after all this, without any inducement at all, and having 
triumphed over every thing that looked like an argument 
to prove it, they vouchsafe to say however, of their own 
accord, There isaGod. Surely if this have any design at 
all, it must be a very bad one. And see whither it tends. 
They have now a god of their own making; and all the 
being he hath, depends upon their grace and favour. They 
are not his creatures, but he is theirs; a precarious deity, 
that shall be as long, and what, and where, they please to 
have him. And if he displease them, they can think him 
back into nothing. Here seems the depth of the design. 
For see with what cautions and limitations they admit him 
into being. There shall be a god, provided he be not 
meddlesome, nor concern himself in their affairs to the 
crossing of any inclinations of humours which they are 
pleased shall command and govern their lives ; being con- 
scious that if they admit of any at all that shall have to do 
with their concernments, he cannot but be such as the 
ways they resolve on will displease. Their very shame 
will not permit them to call that God, which if he take 
any cognizance at all of their course will not dislike it. 
And herein that they may be the more secure, they judge 
it the most prudent course, not to allow him any part or 
interest in the affairs of the world at all. 

Yet all this while they court him at a great rate, and all 
religion is taken away under pretence of great piety : wor- 
ship they believe he cares not for, because he is full and 

needs nothing. In this world he must not be, for it is a 
ace unworthy of him. He must have had no hand in 
framing, nor can they think fit he should have any in the 
government of it. For it would be a great disturbance to 
him, and interrupt his pleasures. The same thing as if 
certain licentious courtiers, impatient of being governed, 
should address themselves to their prince in such a form 
of speech, that it is beneath him to receive any homage 
from them, it would too much debase majesty; that his 
dominions afford no place fit for his residence, and there- 
fore it would be convenient for him to betake himself into 
some other country, that hath better air and accommoda- 
tion for delight; that diadems and sceptres are burthen- 
some things, which theréfore if he will quit to them, he 
may wholly give up himself to ease and pleasure. 

Yea, and whatsoever would any way tend to evince his 
necessary existence, is with the same courtship laid aside; 
(although if he do not exist necessarily and of himself, he 
cannot have any existence at all; for as they do not allow 
him to be the cause of any thing, so they assign nothing 
to be the cause of him ;) that is, with pretence there is no 
need it should be demonstrated, because all men believe 
it without a reason, nature having impressed this belief 
upon the minds of all; or (which is all one) they having 
agreed to believe it because they believe. But though 
they have no reason to believe a Deity, they have a very 
good one why they would seem to do so, that they may 
expiate with the people their irreligion by a collusive pre- 
tending against atheism. And becanse they think it less 
plausible plainly to deny there is a God, they therefore 
grant one to please the vulgar, yet take care it shall be 
one as good as none, lest otherwise they should displease 
themselves: and so their credit and their liberty are both 
cared for together. 

V. But this covering is too short, and the art by which 
they would fit it to their design, when it should cheat 
others, deceives themselves. For it is most evident, 

3. That the being with the pretended belief whereof 
they would mock the world, isno God; and that conse- 
quently, while they would seem to acknowledge a deity, 
they really acknowledge none at all. Our contest hath 
not, all this while, been a strife about words, or con- 
cerning the name, but the thing itself. And not whe- 
ther there be such a thing in being to which that name 
may, with whatsoever impropriety, be given, but whether 
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there be such a being as whereto it properly belongs: 
supposing, and taking for granted as a matter out of ques- 
tion, that (even in their own sense) if such a being as we 
have described do exist, it is most properly God; and that 
they will not go about to call it by another name; or that 
they will not pretend this name agrees to any other thing | 
so litly as to him. And because we have already proved 
this Being doth exist, and that there can be but one such, _ 
it plainly follows theirs is in propriety of speech (even ~ 
though he did exist) no God; and that much less should 
he appropriate the name, and exclude the only true God. 
For since the high and dignifying eulogies, which they are 
wont to bestow upon their feigned deity, do plainly show 
they would have it thought they esteem him the most ex- 
cellent of all existent beings; if we have proved a really 
existent Being to be more excellent than he, it is evident, 
even upon their own grounds, that this is God. Hither 
the Deity must be deferred, and theirs must yield, and 
give out; inasmuch as we cannot suppose them so void of 
common sense, as to say the less excellent being is God, 
and the more excellent isno God. But if they should be 
so, (whereas the controversy is not about the name,) we 
have our main purpose, in having proved there isa Being 
actually existent, that hath all the real exeellences which 
they ascribe to their deities, and infinitely more. And as 
concerning the name, who made them dictators to all the 
world, and the sole judges ef the propriety of words? or 
with what right or pretence will they assume so much to 
themselves, $0 as, against the rest of the world, to name 
that God, from which they cut off the principal perfections 
wont to be signified by that name? And if we speak of 
such perfections as tend to infer and establish religion and 
providence, who but themselves, did ever call that God 
in the eminent sense, that they supposed could not hear 
prayers, and thereupon dispense favours, relieve the afilict- 
ed, supply the indigent, and receive suitable acknowledg- 
ments? They indeed (saith a famed writerh of Roman 
history) that exercise themselves in the atheistical sorts of 
philosophy, (if we may call that philosophy,) es they are wont 
to jeer at ull appearances of the gods, whether among the 
Greeks or the Barbarians, will make themselves mutter of 
laughter of our histories, not thinking that any God takes 
care of any man.—Let the story he there tells shift for itself; 
in the meantime it appears they escaped not the infamy of 
atheists, who (whatever deities they might imagine be- 
sides) did deny God’s presence, and regard to men. . 
Which sort of persons he elsewhere of ten animadverts 
upon. But do we need to insist, that all the rest of the 
world acknowledged no gods, whom they did not also 
worship? What meant their temples and altars, their 
prayers and sacrifices? Or did they take him for God, 
whom they believed to take no care of them, or from whom 
they expected no advantage? Even the barbarous Scy- 
thians themselves understood it most inseparable to belong 
to a deity, to be beneficent; when they upbraidingly tell 
Alexander,i Thai if he were a god, (as they it seems had 
heard he vogued himself,) he should bestow benefits upon 
men, and not tale from them what was their own. 

And by the way, itis observable how contradictious 
and repugnant the Epicurean sentiments are in this, even 
tothemselves: that speaking of friendship,k (of which they 
say many generous and brave things,) they gallantly pro- 
fess (as Plutarch testifies of them) that it is a more pleasant 
thing to benefit others than to receive benefits oneself: 
They yet, while they seem so greatly concerned! that their 
gods be every way most perfectly happy, deny to them this 
highest and most excellent part of felicity. Thata virtuous 
man may a great deal more benefit the world than they, 
and consequently have more pure and lively relishes of a 
genuine and refined pleasure. : 

Upan the whole, it is manifest they so maim the notion 
of God, as to make it quite another thing. And if th 
think to wipe off any thing of the foul and odious blot 
wherewith their avowed irreligion hath stained theit name 
and memory, by the acknowledgment of such a God; they 
effect the like thing by it, and gain as much to the repu- 
tation of their piety as he should of his loyalty, who being 
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accused of treason against his prince, shall think to vindi- 
cate himself by professing solemnly to own the king; 
provided you only mean b # ‘the king of clubs, or any 
ch painted one the pack affords. But here it may be 
demanded, Is every misapprehension of God to be under- 
tood as adenial of his being? If so, whom can we un- 
 dertake to assoil of atheism? Or whovean certainly acquit 
~ himself? For how impossible is it to be sure wé have no 
- untrue conception of a Being so infinitely, by our own 
confession, above all our thoughts? Or how is it to be 
avoided, in somewhat or other, to think amiss of so un- 
known and incomprehensibly excellent a Being, either 
_by detracting somewhat that belongs to it, or attributing 
somewhat that belongsnot? And sincemany, we are sure, 
have thought and spoken unworthily of God, besides 
Epicureans, are all these to go into the account of atheists? 
Or whereas it is commonly wont to be said, Whatsoever 
is in God, is God: how can they who deny any thing of 
him, which is really in him, be excused of denying his 
whole being? Or where will we fix the bounds of our 
censure? : 

Many things should be said (if we will speak at all) to 
so manifold an inquiry: but it belongs not to the design 
of this discourse to examine and discuss.all men’s senti- 
ments of God that have been exposed to the view of the 
world, or arbitrate among the dissenting parties; much 
less to explain or abet every school-maxim that hath refer- 
ence to this theme; the authors or lovers whereof will be 
sufficiently prompted by their own genius to do at least as 
much as can be requisite herein. But whatever the real 
sameness is supposed to be, of the things attributed to 
God, it is acknowledged we cannot but conceive of them 
as divers; and so that our conception of any one is not 
adequate to the entire object, which is confessed incom- 
prehensible. Yet any one attribute gives a true notion of 
the object, so far as it reaches, though nota full. AsI 
may be said truly to see a man, when I only see his face, 
and view not every part and limb; or to know him, while 
yet I have not had opportunity to discern every quality 
in his temper, and what his dispositions and inclinations, 

- in all respects, are. Moreover, it’s one thing to deny any 
divine perfection, another, only not to know it. 

And such mere nescience is so far from being guilty of 
the horrid crime of atheism, that it’s not so much as cul- 
pable, further than as it is obstinately persisted in, against 
sufficient evidence: for we are not obliged to know every 
thing, but what. is to us knowable, and what we are con- 
cerned to know. Again, (and which is most considerable 

- td our purpose,) we are not concerned to know what God 
is in himself, otherwise than as we may thereby know 
what he is in relation to us, viz. as he is the Author of 
our beings, the Governor of our lives and actions, and 
thereupon the object of our religion; for a religious respect 
unto him is the very end of that knowledge. Now, if any 
other than that sort of persons we oppose have taken up 
apprehensions of him not so suitable to that end, it were 
to be wished they saw it, and would unthink all those 
thoughts. But surely, they who must professedly contend 
against the very notions themselves which directly influ- 
ence all our practice toward God, so considered, would 
suggest such as are wholly inconsistent therewith; who 
oppose the knowledge of God to the end of that know- 

' jedge, and do not merely mistake the way to that end 
while they ate aiming at it, but most avowedly resist and 
disclaim the end itself; are to be distinguished from them 
who professedly intend that same end, only see not wherein 
their misapprehension are prejudical and repugnant to 
it; otherwise are ready to reject: them. And the former 

are therefore most justly to be singled out, and designed 
the objects of our direct opposition. Nor are they so fitly 
to be sie or under any other notion, as that of atheists. 


w: 


For since our knowledge of God ought chiefly to respect 
_ him in that fore-mentioned relative consideration, and the 
inquiry, What is God ? signifies, as it concerns us, What 
is the object of religion? they denying any such thing, 
deny there isa God. Wor do they deny him in that re- 
lative consideration only; but (as every relation is founded 
in somewhat that is absolute) the very reason of their 
denying him so, is, that they deny in him those absolute 
and positive perfections that render him such; as certain 
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of those do, that have been proved to belong to him, 
Which is that we have next to consider, viz. 

VI. That it may evidently be deduced from what hath 
been said, tending to prove those things of God which are 
included in the notion of him, and from that notion itself, 
that he is such as can converse with men. That is, having 
proved—That there is an eternal, self-subsisting, inde- 
pendent, necessary Being, of so great activity, life, power, 
wisdom, and goodness, as to have been the Maker of this 
world: and by this medium—That we see this world is 
in being, which otherwise could never have been, much less 
such as we see it is: it therefore follows, that this great 
Creator can have influence upon the creatures he hath 
made, in a way suitable to their natures. It follows, I 
say, from the same medium, (the present visible existence 
of this world, which could not otherwise be now in being,) 
that he can thus have influence upon his creatures: for it 
is hence manifest that he hath; they depend on him, and 
are sustained by him; nor could more subsist by them- 
selves, than they could make themselves, or of themselves 
have sprung out of nothing. And if it were possible they 
could, being raised up into being, continue in being of 
themselves; yet since our present question is not concern- 
ing what they need, but what God can do; and our ad- 
versaries in the present cause do not (as hath been noted) 
upon any other pretence deny that he doth concern him- 
self in the affairs of the universe, but that he cannot; (that 
is, that it consists not with his felicity, and he cannot be 
happy;) is it not plain that he can with the same facility 
continue the influence which he at first gave forth, and 
with as little prejudice to his felicity? For if it be neces- 
sary to him to be happy, or impossible not to be so, he 
must be ever so. His happiness was not capable of being 
discontinued, so long as while he made the world, settled 
the several orders and kinds, and formed the first indi- 
viduals of every kind of creatures. Therefore having done 
this, and without diminution to his happiness, was it a 
more toilsome and less tolerable labour to keep things as 
they were, than to make them so? If it was, (which no 
man that understands common sense would say,) surely 
that blind thing which they more blindly call nature, (not 
understanding or being able to tell what they mean by it,) 
and would have be the only cause of all things, acting at 
first to the uttermost, and having no way to recruit its 
vigour and reinforce itself, its labour and business being 
so much increased, and jaded and grown weary; had given 
out, and patiently suffered all things to dissolve and re- 
lapse into the old chaos long ago. But if the labour was 
not greater, to continue things in the state wherein they 
were made, than to make them; surely a wise, intelligent 
Deity, which we have proved made them, could as well 
sustain them, being made, as their brutal (and as unintel- 
ligible as unintelligent) nature do both. ‘ 

So much then of intercourse God could have with his 
creatures, as his continual communication of his influence 
to be received by them amounts to. And then man, not be- 
ing excluded their number, must share in this possible 
privilege according to the capacity of his nature. And inas- 
much as we have also proved more particularly concerning 
man, that he immediately owes the peculiar excellences 
of his intelligent nature, as it’s such, to God only; it is 
apparently consequent, that having formed this his more 
excellent creature, according to his own more express 
likeness, stamped it with the glorious characters of his 
living image, given it a nature suitable to his own, and 
thereby made it capable of rational and intelligent converse 
with him; he hath it ever in his power to maintain acon- 
tinual converse with this creature, by agreeable communi- 
cations; by letting in upon it the vital beams and influ- 
ences of his own light and love, and receiving back the 
return of its grateful acknowledgments and praises. 
Wherein it’s manifest he should do no greater thing than 
he hath done: for who sees not, that it is a matter of no 
greater difficulty to converse with, than to make 9, reason- 
able creature? Or who would not be ashamed to deny, 
that he who hath been the only Author of the soul of man, 
and of the excellent powers and faculties belonging to it, 
can more easily sustain what he hath made, and converse 
with that his creature, suitably to the way wherein he hath 
made it capable of his converse? Whereto the censider- 
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ation being added of his gracious nature, (manifested in 
this creation itself,) it is further evident, that he is (as 
things are now ordered, whereof more hereafter) not only 
able, but apt and ready, to converse with men, in such a 
way as shall tend to the improving of their being unto that 
blessedness whereof he hath made them naturally capable ; 
if their own voluntary alienation and aversion to him (yet 
not overcome) do not obstruct the way of that intercourse. 
And even this were suflicient to give foundation to a tem- 
ple, and both afford encouragement and infer an obligation 
to religion; although no other perfection had been, or 
could be, demonstrated of the Divine Being, than what is 
immediately to be collected from his works, and the things 
whereof he hath been the sole and most arbitrary Author. 
For what if no more were possible to be proved, have we 
not, even by thus much, a representation of an object suf- 
ficiently worthy of our homage and adoration? He that 
could make and sustain such a world as this, how inex- 
pressibly doth he surpass in greatness the most excellent 
of all mortal creatures! to some or other of whom, upon 
some (merely accidental) dignifying circumstances, we 
justly esteem ourselves to owe a dutiful observance and 
subjection. ; 

If he did not comprehend within his own being simply 
all perfection; if there were many gods and worlds besides, 
and he only the Creator and absolute Lord of our vortex; 
were not that enough to entitle him to all the obedience 
and service we could give him, and enable him suf- 
ficiently toreward it, and render his presence and cherishing 
influences (which he could every where diffuse within this 
circle, and limited portion of the universe) even infinitely 
_ cove ble and desirable to us? Yea, if he were the only 

entire Author of our own particular being, how much 
more is that, than the partial, subordinate interest of a 
human parent, to whom (as even an Epicurean would 
confess) nature itself urges and exacts a duty, the refusal 
whereof even barbarian ingenuity would abhor, yea and 
brutal instinct condemn? How much greater and more 
absolute is the right which the parentage of our whole being 
challenges? If eyery man were created by a several god, 
whose creative power were confined to only one such 
ereature, and each one were the solitary product and the 
charge of an appropriate deity, whose dominion the state 
of things would allow to be extended so far only, and no 
further; were there therefore no place left for religion, or 
no tie unto love, reverence, obedience, and adoration, 
because the author of my being comprehended not in 
himself all perfection, when as yet he comprehended so 
much as to be the sole cause of all that is in me; and his 
power over me, and his goodness to me, are hereby sup- 
posed the same which the only one God truly hath and 
exerciseth towards all? If all that I am and have be for 
him, I cannot surely owe to him less than all. 

Such as have either had, or supposed themselves to have, 
their particular tutelary genit, (of whom there will be more 
occasion to take notice hereafter,) though they reckoned 
ih but a sort of deputed or vicarious deities, underling 

gods, whom they never accounted the causes of their 
being; yet how have they coveted and gloried to open 
their breasts to become their temples, and entertain the 
converse of those supposed divine inhabitants! If they 
had taken one of these to be their alone creator, how much 
greater had their veneration and their homage been! This, 
it may be hoped, will be thought sufficiently proved in 
this discourse, (at least to have been so by some or other,) 
that we are not of ourselves; and that our extraction is 
to be fetched higher than from matter, or from only human 
eee coitors: Nothing that is terrene and mortal could 

e the author of such powers as we find in ourselves; 

we are most certainly the offspring of some or other deity. 
And he that made us, knows us thoroughly, can apply 
himself inwardly to us, receive our addresses and ap- 
plication, our acknowledgments and adoration; where- 
unto we should have, even upon these terms, great and 
manifest obligation, although nothing more of the excel- 
lenecy and perfection of our Creator were certainly known 
tous. 

VII. But it hath been further shown, That the neces- 
Rey Being from whence we sprang, is also an absolutely 

and infinitely perfect Being:—That necessary Being can- 
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not be less perfect, than to include the entire and inex- 
haustible fulness of all being and perfection:—'That 
therefore the God to whom this notion belongs, must con- 
sequently be every way sufficient to all, and be himself 
put one; the only Source and Fountain of all life and 
being; the common Basis and Support of the universe; 
the absolute Lord of this great creation, and the central 
Object of the common concurrent trust, fear, love, and 
other worship of his intelligent and reasonable creatures. 
And therefore there remains no greater or other difficulty, 
in apprehending how he can, without disturbance to him- 
self or interruption of his own felicity, intend all the 
concernments of his creatures, apply himself to them ac- 
cording to their several exigences, satisfy their desires and 
cravings, inspect and govern theiractions and affairs; than 
we have to apprehend a Being absolutely and every way 
perfect. 
sion all at once, 7. e. though we cannot comprehend every 
particular perfection of God in the same thought, (as our 
eye cannot behold, at one view, every part of an over-large 
object, unto which, however, part by part, it may be suc- 
cessively applied,) we can yet in the general apprehend 
him absolutely perfect; or such to whom, we are sure, no 
perfection is wanting: and can successively contemplate 
this or that, as we are occasionally led to consider them: 
and can answer to ourselves difficulties that occur to us, 
with this easy, sure, and ever ready solution; That he can 
do all things; that nothing is too hard for him, that he is 
full, all-sufficient, and every way perfect. Whereof we 
are the more confirmed, that we find we cannot, by the 
utmost range of our most enlarged thoughts, ever reach 
any bound or end of that perfection, which yet 
conclude is necessarily to be attributed to an 
perfect Being. And this we have reason to take fora very 
sufficient answer to any doubt that can arise, concerning 
the possibility of his converse with us; unless we will be 
so unreasonable as to pretend, that what is brought for 
solution hath greater difficulty in it than the doudé ; or that 
because we cannot apprehend at once infinite perfection, 
therefore it cannot be; which were as muchas to say, that 
it cannot be because it is infinite; for it were not infinite, 
if we could distinctly apprehend it. And so were to 
make it a reason against itself, which is most injuriously 
and with no pretence attempted, except we could show an 
inconsistency in the terms; which it is plain we can never 
do, and should most idly attempt. And it were to make 
our present apprehension the measure of all reality, against 
our experience; which (if our indulgence to that self- 
maenifying conceit do not suspend our further inquiries 
and researches) would daily bring to our notice things we 
had no apprehension of before. It were (instead of that 
just and laudable ambition of becoming ourselves like God, 
in his imitable perfections) to make him like ourselves ; 
the true model of the Epicurean deity. 

Nor can any thing be more easy, than that wherein we 
pretend so great a difficulty; that is, to apprehend some- 
what may be more perfect than we can apprehend. What 
else but proud ignorance can hinder us from seeing, that 
the more we know, the more there is that we know not ? 
How often are we outdone by creatures of our own order 
in the creation! How many men are there whom we are 
daily constrained to admire, as unspeakably excelling us, 
and whom we cannot but acknowledge to be far more 
knowing, discerning, apprehensive of things, of more 
composed minds, of more penetrating judgments, of 
more quick and nimble wits, easily turning themselves 
to great variety of objects and affairs without distrac- 
tion and confusion, of more equal and dispassionate 
tempers, less liable to commotion and disturbance, than 
ourselves, ; 

How absurd and senseless a pretence is it against the 
thing itself, that we cannot apprehend an infinite perfection 
in one common fountain of all perfection; or because we 
cannot go through a multitude of businesses without dis- 
traction, that therefore he that made us and all thing can- 
not. If we would make ourselves the measure, it is likely 
we should confess we are outstripped, when we are told 
that Julius Cesar could dictate letters, when he was intent 
upon the greatest affairs, to four (and if he had nothing 
else to divert him, to seven) secretaries at once; that 
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Cyrus™ could call by name all the sgugicrs in his numerous 
army: with divers other strange instances of like nature. 
And since the perfections of same so far exceed the measure 
of the most, why is it then unconceivable that divine perfec- 
tion should so far surpass ail, as that God may intend the 


affairs of the world, according to the several exigences of 


his creatures, without any ungrateful diversion to himself, 
or diminution to his felicity? Andsince they who partake 
of some, and but a small portion of perfection only, can 
be concerned in many affairs, with little trouble; why 
cannot he that comprehends all perfection, be concerned 
For though we have, in what hath 
been last said, endeavoured to represent it as not so unap- 
prehensible as is pretended, that it may be also; we take 
it, in the meantime, as formerly sufficiently proved, that 
so itis; that God is a being absolutely perfect, or that in- 


~ eludes eminently all perfection in himself. 


eae of theirs, about which they might address them- 
sel 
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VIII. Which general perfection of his being, as it mo- 
difies all his attributes, so we shall particularly take notice 
that it doth so as to those that have a more direct influence 
upon, and tend more fully to evince, his conversableness 
with men. As, first, his wisdom and knowledge (for we 
need not to be so curious as at present to distinguish them 
must be omniscient. About which, if any place were le 
for rational doubt, it would be obvious to them to allege it 
who are of slower inclinations towards religion; and ob- 
ject, (against all applications to, or expectations from, him,) 
that if we be not sure he knows simply all things, so as 
wisely to consider them and resolve fitly about them, it 
will be no little difficulty to determine which he doth, and 
which not; or to be at a certainty, that this or that con- 


ves to him, be not among the unknown things. At 
least, we shall the less need to be curious in distinguish- 
ing, or to consider what things may be supposed rather 
than other, to be without the compass of his knowledge; 
if it appear that it universally encompasses all things, or 
that nothing can be without its reach. And because we 
ae it already out of doubt, that the true notion of 
God imports a Being absolutely or every way perfect; 
nothing else can be doubted in this matter, but whether 
the knowledge of all things be a perfection. 

The greatest difficulty that hath troubled some in this 
matter, hath been, How it is possible there should be any 
certain knowledge of events yet to come, that depend upon 
a free and self-determining cause? But methinks we 


- should not make a difficulty to acknowledge, that to 


know these things, imports greater perfection than not to 
know them; and then it would be very unreasonable, 
because we cannot show how this or that thing was per- 
formed which manifestly is done, therefore to deny that it 
is done at all. It would be so highly unreasonable to 
conclude against any act of God, from our ignorance of the 
manner of it, that we should reckon it very absurd to con- 
elude so, concerning any act of our own, or our ability 
thereto. What if it were hitherto an unknown thing, and 
impossible to be determined, how the act of vision is per- 
formed by us; were it a wise conclusion, that therefore we 
neither do nor can see? How much more rash and pre- 
suming a confidence were it to reason thus concerning the 
divine acts and perfections! Would we not in any such 


ease be determined rather by that which is more evident, 


than by what is more obscure? As in the assigned in- 
stance, we should have but these two propositions to 
-compare—T hat I do (or have such a perfection belonging 
to me that scan) see, and,—That whatsoever act I do or 
can do, Iam able fo understand the course and method 
of nature’s operations therein—and thereupon to judge 
which of these two is more evident. Wherein it may be 
supposed there is no man in his wits, to whom the deter- 
mination would not be easy. Accordingly, in the present 


case we have only these two assertions that can be in com- 


petition, in point of evidence, between which we are to 
make a comparison, and a consequent judgment; viz.— 
W hatsoever perfection belongs to a being absolutely per- 
fect, enabling it to do this or that, the wit of man can com- 
prehend the distinct way and manner of doing it; and,— 
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It imports greater perfection to know all things, than to be 

ignorant of some—and here surely whosoever shall think 

the determination difficult, accounts the wit of man so 

exceeding great, that he discovers his own to be very little. 

For what can the pretence of evidence be in the former 

assertion? Was it necessary that he, in whose choice it 

was whether we should ever know any thing or no, should 

make us capable of knowing every thing belonging to his 

own being? Or will we adventure to be so assuming, as 

while we deny it to God that he knows all things, to attri- 

bute to ourselves that we do? Butif we will think it not 

altogether unworthy of us to be ignorant of something, 

what is there of which we may with more probability, or 

with less disparagement be thought so, than the manner of 
God’s knowing things? And what place is there for com- 

plaint of inevidence in the latter ? Is not that knowledge 
more perfect,which so fully already comprehends all things, 
as upon that account to admit of no increase; than that 

which shall be every day growing, and have a continual 

succession of new objects emerging and coming into view 

before altogether unknown? And will not that be the 

case, if we suppose future contingencies to lie concealed 

from the penetrating eye of God? For whatsoever is fu- 

ture, will some time be present, and then we will allow 

such contingencies to be known to him. That is, that 

God may know them, when we ourselves can; and that 

nothing of that kind is known to him, which is not know- 

able some way or other to ourselves, at least successively, 

and one thing after another. We will perhaps allow that 
prerogative to God, in point of this knowledge, that he 

can know these things now fallen out, all at once; we, 

but by degrees; while yet there is not any one that is ab- 

solutely unknowable to us. But why should it be thought 
unreasonable, to attribute an excellency to the knowledge 

of God above ours; as well in respect of the manner of 
knowing, as the multitude of objects at once known? We 

will readily confess, in some creatures, an excellency of 
their visive faculty above our own; that they can see 
things in that darkness, wherein they are to us invisible. 

And will we not allow that to the eye of God, which is 
as a flame of fire, to be able to penetrate into the abstrusest 
darkness of futurity, though we know not the way how it 
is done; when yet we know that whatsoever belongs to 
the most perfect being, must belong to his? And that 
knowledge of all things imports more perfection, than if 
it were lessened by the ignorance of any thing. 

Some, who have thought the certain foreknowledge of 
future contingencies not attributable to God, have reckoned 
the matter sufficiently excused by this, That it no more 
detracts from the divine omniscience, to state without the 
object of it things not possible, or that imply a contradic- 
tion (as they suppose these do) to be known; than it doth 
from his omnipotency, that it cannot do what is impossi- 
ble, or that implies a contradiction to be done. But 
against this there seems to lie this reasonable exception, 
that the two cases appear not sufficiently alike; inasmuch 
as the supposition of the former will be found not to leave . 
the blessed God equally entitled to omnisciency, as the — 
latter to omnipotency. For all things should not be alike 
the object of both; and why should not that be under- 
stood to signify the knowledge of simply all things, as well 
as this the power of doing simply all things? Or why should 
all things, included in these two words, signify so very 
diversely; that is, there properly all things, dere some 
things only? And why must we so difference the object 
of omnisciency and omnipotency, as to make thatso much 
narrower than this? And then how is itall things, when 
so great a number of things will be left excluded ? 
Whereas from the object of omnipotency (that we may 
prevent what would be replied) there will be no exclusion 
of any thing: notof the things which are actually already 
made ; for they are still momently reproduced by the same 
power: not of the actions and effects of free causes yet 
future; for, when they become actual, God doth certainly 
perform the part of the first cause, (even by common con- 
sent,) in order to their becoming so; which is certainly 
doing somewhat, though all be not agreed what that part 
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is. Therefore they are, in the meantime, to be esteemed 
within the object of omnipotency, or to be of the things 
which God can do; viz. as the first cause virtually in- 
cluding the power of the second. But more strictly; all 


impossibility is either natural and absolute, or moral and | 


conditional. What is absolutely or naturally impossible, 
or repugnant in itself, is not properly any thing. What- 
soever simple being, not yet existent, we can form any 
conception of, is producible, and so within the compass of 
omnipotency; for there is no repugnancy in simplicity. 
That wherein therefore we place natural impossibility, is 
the inconsistency of being this thing, whose notion is such ; 
and another, wholly and entirely, whose notion is diverse, 
at the same time, that which (more barbarously than insig- 
nificantly) hath been wont to be called incompossibility. 
But surely all things are properly enough said to be natu- 
rally possible to God, while all simple beings are produci- 
ble by him, of which any notion can be formed; yea, and 
compounded, so as by their composition to result into a 
seal thing. Sothat itis not an exception, to say that it 
is naturally impossible this thing should be another thing, 
and yet be wholly itself still at once; that it should be 
and not be, or be without itself. There is not within the 
compass of actual or conceivable being, such a thing. Nor 
is it reasonable to except such actions as are naturally pos- 
sible to other agents, but not to him; as to walk, for in- 
stance, or the like. Inasmuch as, though the excellency 
of.his nature permits not they should be done by him, yet 
since their power of doing them proceeds wholly from him, 
he hath it virtually and eminently in himself: as was for- 
merly said of the infiniteness of his being. And for moral 
impossibility, as to lie, to do an unjust act ; that God never 
does them, proceeds not from want of power, but an eter- 
nal aversion of will. It cannot be said he is not able to 
do such a thing, if he would; but sois his will qualified 
and conditioned, by its own unchangeable rectitude, that 
he most certainly never will; or such things as are in 
themselves evil are never done by him, not through the 
defect of natural power, but from the permanent stability 
and fulness of all moral perfection. And it is not without 
the compass of absolute omnipotency to do what is but 
conditionally impossible, that absence of which restrictive 
condition would rather bespeak impotency and imperfec- 
; tion, than omnipotency. ‘Therefore the object of omnipo- 
‘tence is simply all things; why not of omniscience as 
well? It may be said, all things, as it signifies the object 
of omniscience, is only restrained by the act or faculty, 
signified therewith in the same word, so as to denote the 
formal object of that faculty or act, viz. all knowable 
things. But surely that act must suppose some agent, 
whereto that knowable hath reference. Knowable! To 
whom? To others, or to God himself? If we say the 
{ former, it is indeed a great honour we put upon God, to 
‘say he can know as much as others; if the latter, we 
speak absurdly, and only say he can know all that he can 
know. It were fairer to deny omniscience than so inter- 
pretit. But if it be denied, what shall the pretence be? 
“Why, that it implies a contradiction future contingents 
should be certainly known; for they are uncertain, and 
nothing can be otherwise truly known than as it is.n 
And it must be acknowledged, that to whom any thing 
is uncertain, it is a contradiction that to him it should be 
certainly known. But that such things are uncertain to 
God, needs other proof than I have met with, in what fol- 
lows in that cited author, or elsewhere: all which will 
amount to no more than this, that such things as we can- 
not tell how God knows them, must needs be unknown to 
him. But since we are sure many such things have been 
certainly foretold by God, (and of them such as we may 
be also sure he never intepded to effect,) we have reason 
enough to be confident that;such things are not unknow- 
able to him. And for the manner of his knowing them, it 
is better to profess ignorance about it, than attempt the 
_explicetion thereof, either unintelligibly, as some have to 
no purpose, or dangerously and impiously, as others have 
adventured to do to very bad purpose. And it well be- 
comes us to suppose an infinite understanding may have 
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ways of knowing things which we Inow nothing of. To 
my apprehension, that last-mentioned author doth with ill 
success attempt an explication of God’s manner of know- 
ing this sort of things, by the far less intelligible notion of 
the indivisibility of eternity, comprehending (as he says) 
all the parts of time, not successively, but together. And 
though he truly say that the Scotists’ way of expressing” 
how future contingents are present to God, 2. e. according 
to their objective and intentional being only, affords us no 
account why God knows them, (for which cause he rejects 
it, and follows that of the Thomusts, who will have them 
to be present according to their real and actual existence,) 
I should yet prefer the deficiency of the former way, be- 
fore the contradictiousness and repugnancy of the latter ; 
and conceive-those words in the Divine Dialogues, as 
good an explication of the manner of his knowledge, as the 
ease can admit, (which yet is but the Scotists’ sense,) 
“That the whole evolution of times and ages is so collect- 
edly and presentificly represented to God at once, as if all 
things and actions which ever were, are, or shall be, were 
at this very instant, and so always really present and ex- 
istent before him.” "Which is no wonder the animadver- 
sion and intellectual comprehension of God being abso- 
lutely infinite, according tothe truth of his idea. Ido 
therefore think upon a sober resolution in this matter, 
“ That it seems more safe to allow this privilege to the in- 
finite understanding of God,? than to venture at all to cir- 


ccumscribe his omniscience: for though it may safely he 


said that.he knows not any thing that really implies a 
contradiction to be known, yet we are not assured but that 
may seem a contradiction to us, that is not so really in 
itself.” And when we have only human wit to contest 
with in the case, reverence of this or that maa, though both 
in great vogue in that kind, needs not restrain us from 
distinguishing between a mere seeming latent contradic- 
tion, and a fiat, downright, open one. Only as to that 
instance of the commensurableness of the diagonal line of 
a quadrate to one of the sides; whereas though there are 
great difficulties on both sides, viz. that these are com- 
mensurable, and that they are not; yet any man’s judg- 
ment would rather incline to the latter, as the easier part: 
I should therefore also think it more safe to make choice 
of that, as the parallel of the present difficulty. * Upon 
the whole, we may conclude that the Imowledge of God 
is every way perfect; and being so, extends to.all our con- 
cernments: and that nothing remains, upon that account, 
to make us decline applying ourselves to religious con- 
verses with him, or deny him the honour and entertain- 
ment of a temple: for which we shall yet see further 
cause, when we consider, next, 

IX. That his power is also omnipotent. Which (though 
the discourse of it have been occasionally somewhat min- 
gled with that of the last) might be directly spoken. of for 
the fuller eviction of that his conversableness with men, 
which religion and a temple do suppose. Nor indeed is it 
enough that he knows our concernments, except he can 
also provide effectually about them, and dispose of them 
to our advantage. And we cannot doubt but he, who 
could create us and such a world as this, can do so, even 
though he were supposed not omnipotent. But even that 
itself seems a very unreasonable supposition, that less than 
infinite power should suffice to the creation of any thing. 
For however liable it may be to controversy, what a second 
cause might do herein, being assisted by the infinite power 
of the first; it seems altogether unimaginable to us, how, 
though the power of all men were met in one, (which we 
can easily suppose to be a very vast power,) it could alone 
be sufficient to make the minutest atom arise into being 
out of nothing. And that all the matter of the universe 
hath been so produced, viz. out of nothing, it will be no 
great presumption to suppose already fully proved ; in that 
though any such thing as necessary maiter were admitted, 
yet its essential unalterableness would render it impossible 
it should be the matter of the universe. Therefore when 
we cannot devise what finite power can ever suffice (sup- 
pose it were never so much increased, but still finite) to 


| the doing of that which we are sure is done, what is left 
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us to suppose, but that the power which did it is simply 
infinite: much more when,we consider, not only that 
something is actually produced out of nothing, but do also 
seriously contemplate the nature of the production! Which 
carries so much of amazing wonder in it, every where, that 
even the least and most minute things might serve for suf- 
ficient instances of the unlimited greatness of that power 
which made them; as would be seen if we did industri- 
ously set ourselves to compare the effects of divine power 
with those of human art and skill. As is the ingenious 
and pious observation of the most worthy Mr. Hook,‘ 
who upon his viewing with his microscope the point 
of asmall and very sharp needle, (than which we can- 
not conceive a smaller thing laboured by the hand of 
man,) takes notice of sundry sorts of natural things, “that 
have points many thousand times sharper: those of the 
hairs of insects, &c. that appearing broad, irregular, and 
uneven, having marks upon it of the rudeness and bungling 
of art. So unaccurate (saith he) it is in all its productions, 
even in those that seem most neat, that if examined truly 
with an organ more acute than that by which they were 
made, the more we see of their shape the less appearance 
will there be oftheir beauty. Whereas in the works ofnature 
the deepest discoveries show us the greatest excellences ; 
an evident argument that he that was the Author of these 
things, was no other than omnipotent, being able to include 
as great a variety of parts, in the yet smallest discernible 
point, as in the vaster bodies, (which comparatively are 
called also points,) such as the earth, sun, or planets.” 
And I may add, when those appear but points, in com- 
parison of his so much vasier work, how plainly doth that 
also argue to us the same thing? And let us strictly con- 
sider the matter. Omnipotency, as hath been said, im- 
ports a power of doing all things possible to be done, or 
indeed, simply all things; unto which passive power, an 
active one must necessarily correspond. That is, there is 
nothing in itself possible to be done, but it is also possible 
to some one or other to do it. If we should therefore 
suppose God not omnipotent, it would follow some one 
or other were able to do more than God. For though 
possibility do import a non-repugnancy in the thing fo be 
done; yet it also connotes an ability in some agent to do 
it. Wherefore there is nothing possible which some agent 
eannot do. And if so, that agent must either be God, or 
some other. To say it is God, is what we intend. That 
is, there is nothing possible which God cannot do; or he 
can do all things. But to say it is some other, and not 
God, were to open the door to the above-mentioned horrid 
consequence; which no one that acknowledges a God 
(and-we are not now discoursing with them who simply 
deny his being) would not both blush and tremble to 
avow. 

Some indeed have so over-done the business here as to 
deny any intrinsieal possibility of any thing, and say that 
things are only said to be possible, because God can do 
them; which is the same thing as thus to explain God’s 
omnipotency; i. ¢. that he can do all things which he can 
do: and makes a chimera no more impossible in itself to 
be produced, than a not yet existent man. And the reason 
of the denial is, that what is only possible is nothing, and 
therefore can have nothing intrinsical to it; as if it were 
not sufficient to the intrinsical possibility of a thing, that 
its idea have no repugnancy in it. Yet entire and full 
possibility connotes a reference to the productive power of 
an agent; so that it is equally absurd to say that things 
are only possible, because there is no repugnancy in their 
ideas, as it is to say they are only possible, because some 
agent can do them; inasmuch as the entire possibility of 

their exisfence imports both that there is no repugnancy 
‘in their ideas, which if therebe, they areevery way nothing, 
(as hath been said before,) and also that there is a suffi- 
cient power to produce them. Therefore, whereas we 
might believe him sufficient every way for us, though we 
did not believe him simply omnipotent; how much more 
fully are weassured, when weconsiderthat heis! Whereof 
also no place of doubt can remain, this being a most un- 
questionable perfection, necessarily included in the notion 
of an absolutely perfect. Being. But here we need not 
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further insist, having no peculiar adversary (in this mattet 
singly) to contend with, as indeed he would have had a 
hard province, who should have underiaken to contend 
against omnipotency. 

And now join herewith again, the boundlessness of his 
goodness, which upon the same ground of his absolute 
perfection, must be infinite also, and which it is of equal 
concernment to us to consider, that we may understand 
he not only can efleciually provide about our concern- 
ments, but is most graciously inclined so to do. And 
then, what rational inducement is wanting to religion, and 
the dedication of a temple; if we consider the joint en- 
couragement that arises from so unlimited power and 
goodness? Or what man would not become entirely de- 
voted to him, who, by the one of these, we are assured, 
can do ali things, and by the other, will do what is best ?* 
Nor therefore is there any thing immediately needful to 
our present purpose, the eviction of God’s conversablencss 
with men, more than hath been already said. That is, 
there is nothing else to be thought on, that hath any nearer 
influence thereon; the things that can be supposed to 
have such influence, being none else than his power, 
knowledge, and goodness, which have been particularly 
evineed from the creation of the world, both to have been 
in some former subject, and to have all originally met in 
a necessary being, that alone could be the Creator of it. 
Which necessary being, as it is such, appearing also tobe 
infinite, and absolutely perfect; the influence of these ean- 
not but the more abundantly appear to be such as can and 
may most sufficiently and fully correspond, both in gene- 
ral to the several exigencies of all creatures, and more 
especially to all the real necessities and reasonable desires 
of man: so that our main purpose seems already gained. 
Yet because it may be grateful when we are persuaded 
that things are so, to fortify (as much as we can) thatper- 
suasion, and because our persuasion concerning these 
attributes of God will be still liable to assault unless we 
acknowledge him every where present; (nor can it well be 
conceivable otherwise, how the influence of his knowledge, 
power, and goodness, can be so universal, as will be thought 
necessary to infer a universal obligation to religion;) it 
will be therefore requisite to add somewhat concerning 
his omnipresence, or because some, that love to be very 
strictly critical, will be apt to think that term restrictive of | 
his presence to the universe, (as supposing to be present 
is relative to somewhat one may be said present unto, 
whereas they will say without the universe, is nothing,) 
we will rather choose to call it ¢mmensity. For though it 
would sufficiently answer our purpose, that his presence 
be universal to all his creatures; yet even this is to be 
proved by such arguments as will conclude him simply 
immense; which therefore will with the greater advantage 
infer the thing we intend. This part of divine perfection 
we will acknowledge to have been impugned, by some 
that have professed much devotedness to a Deity and 
religion: we will therefore charitably suppose that oppo- 
sition to have been joined with inadvertency of the ill ten- 
dency of it; that is, how unwarrantably it would maim 
the notion of the former, and shale the foundations of the 
latter. Nor therefore ought that charity to be any allay to 
a just zeal for so great concerns. 

It seems then, first, manifestly repugnant to the notion 
of an infinitely perfect Being, to suppose it less than sim- 
ply immense. For, upon that supposition it must either 
be limited to some certain place, or excluded out of all. 
The latter of these would be most openly to deny it; as 
hath with irrefragable evidence been abundantly mani- 
fested by the most learned Dr, More,*twhereto it would 
be needless and vain to ot to add any thing. Nor is 
that the thing pretended to by the sort of persons I now 
chiefly intend. ; 

And for the former, 1 would inquire, Is amplitude of 
essence no perfection? Or were the confining of this 
Being to the very minutest space we can imagine, no de- 
traction from the perfection of it? What if the amplitude 
of that glorious and ever-blessed Essence were said to be 
only of that extent (may it be spoken with all reverence, 
and resentment of the unhappy necessity we have of ma- 
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king so mean a supposition) as to have been confined unto 
that one temple to which of old he chose to confine his 
more solemn worship; that he could be essentially pre- 
sent, only here at once, and no where else; were this no 
detraction? They that think him only to replenish and be 
present by his essence in the highest heaven, (as some are 
wont to speak,) would they not confess it were a meaner 
and much lower thought to suppose that presence circum- 
scribed within the so unconceivably narrower limits as the 
walls of a house? If they would pretend to ascribe to 
him some perfection beyond this, by supposing his essen- 
tial presence commensurable to the vaster territory of the 
highest heavens; even by the same supposition, should 
they deny to him greater perfection than they ascribe. 
For the perfection which in this kind they should ascribe, 
were finite only; but that which they should deny, were 
infinite. : 

Again, they will however acknowledge omnipotency a 
perfection included in the notion of an absolutely perfect 
Being; therefore they will grant, he can create another 
world:(for they do not pretend to believe this infinite ; and 
if they did, by their supposition, they should give away 
their cause) at any the greatest distance we can concelve 
from this; therefore so far his power can extend itself. 
But what, his power without his being? What then is 
his power? something, or nothing? Nothing can do no- 
thing; therefore not make a world. It is then some be- 
ing; and whose being is it but his own? Is it a created 
being? That is to suppose him, first, impotent, and then 
to have created omnipotency, when he could do nothing. 
Whence by the way we may see to how little purpose 
that distinction can be applied in the present case of essen- 
tial and virtual contact, where the essence and virtue can- 

_not but be the same. But shall it be said, he must, in 
order to the creating such another world, locally move 
thither where he designs it? I ask then, But can he not 
at the same time create thousands of worlds at any dis- 
tance from this round about it? ‘No man can imagine this 
to be impossible to him that can do all things. Where- 
fore of such extent is his power, and consequently his 
being. Will they therefore say he can immensely, if he 
please, diffuse his being, but he voluntarily contracts it? 

__ It is answered, That is allogether impossible to abeing, 

- that is whatsoever it is by a simple and absolute necessity, 
for whatsoever it is necessarily, it is unalterably and eter- 
nally, or is pure act, and in a possibility to be nothing 
which it already is not. Therefore since God can every 
where exert his power, he is necessarily, already, every 

‘where: and hence, God’s immensity is the true reason of 
his immobility; there being no imaginable space, which 
he doth not necessarily replenish. Whence also, the sup- 
position of his being so confined (as was said) is imme- 
diately repugnant to the notion of a necessary being, as 
well as of an absolutely perfect, which hath been argued 
from it. We might moreover add, that upon the same 
supposition God might truly be said to have made a crea- 
ture greater than himself, (for such this universe apparently 
were,) and that he can make one (as they must confess 
who deny him not to be omnipotent) most unconceivably 
greater than this universe now is. Nothing thereforeseems 
more manifest than that God is immense, or (as we may 
express it) extrinsically infinite, with respect to place; as 
well as intrinsically, in respect to the plenitude of his 
perfection. Only it may be requisite to consider briefly 
what is said against it by the otherwise minded, that pre- 
tend not to deny his infinity in that other sense. Wherein 
that this discourse swell not beyond just bounds, their 
strength of argument, (for it will not be so seasonable here 
to discuss with thém the texts of Scripture wont to be in- 
sisted on in this matter,) shall be viewed as it is collected 
and gathered up in one of them. And that shall be, Cur- 
celleus,* who gives itas succinctly and fully as any I have 
met with of that sort of men. 

The doctrine itself we may take from him thus, First, 
On the negative part, by way of denial of what we have 
been hitherto asserting, he says, “The foundation,” (that 

8 De Vocibus Trinit. Ac. 
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is, of a distinction of Maresius’s to which he is replying, 
for so occasionally comes in the discourse, ) viz. the, in- 
finity of the divine essence, 1s not so firm as is commonly 
thought.” And that therefore 1t may be thought less firm, 
he thinks fit to cast a slur upon it, by making it the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, exprest by Virgil, Jovis omnia plena ; 
(as if it must needs be false, because Virgil said it, though 
I could tell, if it were worth the while, where Virgil 
speaks more agreeably to his sense than ours, according 
to which he might as well have interpreted this passage, 
as divers texts of Scripture; and then his authority might 
have been of some value;) and by Lucan, who helps, it 
seems, to disgrace and spoil it; Jupiter est quodcunque 
vides, quocunque moveris. He might, if he had a mind to 
make it thought paganish, have quoted a good many more, 
but then there might have been some danger it should 
pass for a common notion. Next, he quotes some passages 
of the fathers that import dislike of it, about which we 
need not concern ourselves; for the question is not what 
this or that man thought. And then, for the positive 
account of his own judgment in the case, having recited 
divers texts out of the Bible that seemed as he appre- 
hended to make against him, he would have us believe, 
that these all speak rather of God’s providence and power. 
by which he concerns himself in all our works, words, and 
thoughts, wheresoever we live, than of the absolute infinity 
of his essence.t And afterwards, That God is by his es- 
sence in the supreme heaven, where he inhabits the inac- 
cessible light, but thence he sends out from himself a spirit, 
or a certain force, whither he pleases, by which he is truly 
present, and works there. iol ; 

But proceed we to his reasons, which he saith are not to 
be contemned. We shall therefore not contemn them so 
far, as not to take notice of them; which trouble also 
the reader may please to be at, and afterward do as he 
thinks fit. : 

1. That no difference can be conceived between God 
and creatures, if God, as they commonly speak, be wholly, 
in every point, or do fill all the points of the universe 
with his whole essence: for so whatsoever at all is, will 
be God himself. ee 

Answ. And that is most. marvellous, that the in-being 
or one thing in another must needs take away all their 
difference, and confound them each with other; which 
sure would much rather argue them distinct. For certainly 
it cannot, without great impropriety, be said that any thing 
is in itself; and is both the container and contained. How 
were these thoughts in his mind? And these very notions 
which he opposes to each other, so as not to be confounded 
with his mind, and consequently with one another? So 
that it is a great wonder he was not of both opmions at 
once. And how did he think his soul to be in his body, 
which, though substantially united with it, (and that is 
somewhat more, as we will suppose he knew was com- 
monly held, than to be intimately present,) was not yet 
the same thing? However, himself acknowledges the 
power and providence of God to be every where: and 
then at least every thing must, it seems; be the very power 
and providence of God. But he thought, it may be, only 
of confuting the words of Lucan, and chastising his poetic 
liberty. And if he would have been at the pains to turn 
all their strains and raptures into propositions, and so have 
gravely fallen to confuting them, he might perhaps have 
found as proper an exercise for his logic as this. As for 
his talk of @ whole, whereof we acknowledge no parts, 
(as if he imagined the divine essence to be compounded 
of such, he should have said so, and have proved it,) it is 
an absurd scheme of speech, which may be left to him, 
and them that use it, to make their best of. 

2. No idolatry can be committed, if there be not the 
least point to be found, that is not wholly full of whole 
God: for whithersoever worship shall be directed, it shall 
be directed to God himself, who will be no less there than 
in heaven. 

Answ, This proceeds upon the supposition that the 
former would be granted as soon as it should be heard, as 
Nee loquitur David de Spiritu Sancto, qui, peculiaris quidem Dei Spiritus 
est, sed de Spiritu Dei simpliciter. Nec dicit Spiritum istum ubique 7e esse 
sed tantum docet nullum, esse locum, ad quem is nequeat pertingere, &c. 


So also F. Socin. Smalcius. And (though not altogether so resshy as 
the rest) Vorstius, Crellius, ¢-c. e * ett * ms 


Cuap. VI. 


a self-evident principle, that whatsoever is in another, 1s 
that in which it is; and so his consequence were most un- 
deniable. But though we acknowledge Gad tobe in every 
thing, yet so to worship him in any thing, as if his essen- 
tial presence were confined thereto, while it ought to be 
conceived of as immense, this is idolatry: and therefore 
they who so conceive of it, as confined, (or tied in any re- 
spect, wherein he hath not so tied it himself,) are concern- 
ed to beware of running upon this rock. 

3. Nor can the opinion of fanatics be solidly refuted, 
who call themselves spiritual, when they determine God 
to be all in all; to do not only good but evil things, be- 
cause he is to be accounted to be essentially in all the 
atoms of the world, in whole; and as a common soul, by 
which all parts of the universe do act. 

Answ. We may in time make trial whether they can be 
refuted or no, or whether any solid ground will be left for 
it; at this time it will suffice to say, that though he be pre- 
sent every where as a necessary being, yet he acts asa free 
cause, and according as his wisdom, his good pleasure, his 
holiness and justice do guide his action. 

4. So God will be equally present with the wicked, and 
with the holy and godly, with the damned in hell, and 
devils, as with the blessed in heaven, or Christ himself. 

Answ. So he will, in respect of his essential presence. 
How he is otherwise (distinguishingly enough) present in 
his temple, we shall have occasion hereafter to show. 

5. That I say not how shameful it is to think, that the 
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most pure and holy God should be as much in the most 
nasty places asin heaven, é&c. 
of this uncleanly argument, which is strong in nothing but 
ill savour.) But for 

Answ. How strange a notion was this of holiness, by 
which it is set in opposition to corporeal filthiness! As if 
a holy man should lose or very much blemish his sanctity, 
by a casual fall into a puddle. Indeed, if sense must give 
us measures of God, and every thing must be reckoned an 
offence to him that is so to it, we shall soon frame to our- 
selves a God altogether such a one as ourselves. The 
Epicureans themselves would have been ashamed to reason 
or conceive thus of God, who tell us the Divine Being is 
as little capable of receiving a stroke, as the inane; and 
surely (in proportion) of any sensible offence. We might 
as well suppose him in danger, as Dr. Moree fitly expresses 
it, to be hurt with a thorn, as offended with an ill smell. 

We have then enough to assure us of God’s absolute 
immensity and omnipresence, and nothing of that value 
against it as ought to shake our belief herein. Andsurely 
the consideration of this, added to the other of his perfec- 
tions, (and which tends so ech to facilitate and 
strengthen our persuasion concerning the rest,) may render 


(I forbear to recite the rest | 


a 


us assuredly certain, that we shall find him a conversable ~ 


Being; if we seriously apply ourselves to converse with 
him, and will but allow him the liberty of that temple 
within us, whereof we are hereafter (with his leave and 
help) to treat more distinctly and at large. 
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PART I. 


CONTAINING ANIMADVERSIONS ON SPINOSA, AND A FRENCH WRITER PRETENDING 
a Vie TO CONFUTE HIM. 


wma 


A RECAPITULATION OF THE FORMER PART, AND. AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESTITUTION ; 


AND RESTITUTION OF GOD'S TEMPLE AMONG MEN. 
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A PREFACE, 


SHOWING THE INDUCEMENT AND GENERAL CONTENTS OF THIS SECOND PART. THE OCCASION OF CONSIDERING SPINOSA, AND & 
FRENCH WRITER WHO PRETENDS TO CONFUTE HIM. A SPECIMEN OF THE WAY AND STRENGTH OF THE FORMER’S REASONING, 
AS AN INTRODUCTION TO A MORE DISTINCT EXAMINATION OF SUCH OF HIS POSITIONS, AS THE DESIGN OF THIS DISCOURSE WAS 


MORE DIRECTLY CONCERNED IN, 


Ir is not worth the while to trouble the reader with an account why the progress of this work (begun many years 
ago, in a former part) hath been so long delayed; or why it is now resumed. There are cases wherein things too 
little for public notice, may be sufficient reasons to oneself: and such self-satisfaction is all that can be requisite, in 2 
matter of no more importance than that circumstance only, of the time of sending abroad a discourse, of such a nature 
and subject, as that if it can be useful at any time, will be so at all times. The business of the present discourse, is 
religion ; which is not the concern of an age only, or of this or that time, but of all times; and which, in respect of its 
grounds and basis, is eternal, and can never cease or vary. But if in its use and exercise it do at any time more 
visibly languish, by attempts against its foundations, an endeavour to establish them, if it be not altogether unfit to 
serve that purpose, will not be liable to be blamed as unseasonable. Every one will understand, that a design further 
to establish the grounds of religion, can have no other meaning, than only to represent their stability unshaken by any 
attempts upon them; that being all that is either possible in this case, or needful. Nothing more is possible: for if 
there be not already, in the nature of things, a sufficient foundation of religion, it is now too late; for their course and 
order cannot begin again. Nor is any thing, besides such a representation, needful: for have the adventures of daring 
wits (as they are fond of being thought) altered the nature of things? Or hath their mere breath thrown the world 
off from its ancient basis, and new-moulded the universe, so as to make things be after the way of their own hearts ? 
Or have they prevailed upon themselves, firmly to believe things are as they would wish ? 

One would be ashamed to be of that sort of creature, called AZan, and count it an unsuflerable reproach to be long 
unresolved, Whether there ought to be such a thing in the world as religion, yea, or no. Whatever came on’t, or what- 
soever I did or did not besides, I would drive this business to an issue; I would never endure to be long in suspense 
about so weighty and important a question. But if I inclined to the negative, I would rest in nothing short of the 
plainest demonstration: for I am to dispute against mankind; and eternity hangs upon it. If I misjudge, I run 
counter to the common sentiments of all the world, and am lost for ever. ‘The opposers of it have nothing but inclina- 
tion to oppose it, with a bold jest now andthen. But if I consider the unrefuted demonstrations brought for it, with 
the consequences, religion is the last thing in all the world upon which 1 would adventure to break a jest. And I 
would ask such as have attempted to argue against it, Have their strongest arguments conquered their fear? Have they 
no suspicion left, that the other side of the question may prove true? ‘They have done all they can, by often repeating 
their faint despairing wishes, and the mutierings of their hearts, “No God! no God!” to make themselves believe 
there is none; when yet the restless tossings to and fro of their uneasy minds; their tasking and torturing that little 
residue of wit and common sense, which their riot hath left them, (the excess of which latter, as well shows as causes 
the defect of the former,) to try every new method and scheme of atheism they hear of, implies their distrust of all; 
and their suspicion, that do what they can, things will still be as they were, z.e. most adverse and unfavourable to that 
way of living, which however at a venture, they had before resolved on. Therefore, they find it necessary to continue 
their contrivances, how more effectually to disburden themselves of any obligation to be religious ; and hope, at least 
some or other great wit may reach further than their own; and that either by some new model of thoughts, or by not 
thinking, it may be possible at length to argue or wink the Deity into nothing, and all religion out of the world. 

Andwe are really to do the age that right, as to acknowledge, the genius of it aims at more consistency and agrec- 
ment with itself, and more cleverly to reconcile notions with common practice than heretofore. Men seem to be grown — 
weary.of the old dull way of practising all manner of lewdness, and pretending to repent of them; to sin, and say 
they are sorry for it. The running this long-beaten circular tract of doing and repenting the same things, looks ridicu- 
lously, and they begin to be ashamed on’t. A less interrupted and more progressive course in their licentious ways, looks 
braver; and they count it more plausible to disbelieve this world to have any ruler at all, than to suppose it to have 
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such a one as they can cheat and mock with so easy and ludicrous a repentance scone ir wi 
by calling themselves wicked, while they still oan to continue so. ‘And perhias of Dee hey tonchinnes ther lave 
not heard much; or if they have, they count it a more heroical, or feel it an easier thing to laugh away the tear of 
any future account or punishment, than to endure the severities of a serious repentance, and a regular life. Nor can 
they, however, think the torments of any hell so little tolerable as those of a sober and pious life upon earth. And for 
their happening to prove everlasting, they think they may run the hazard of that. For as they can make a sufficient 
shift to secure themselves from the latter sort of torments, so they believe the champions of their cause have taken 
sufficient care to secure them from the former. 

. As religion hath its gospel and evangelists, so hath atheism and irreligion too. There are tidings of peace sent to 
such as shall repent and turn to God; and there have been those appointed, whose business it should be to publish 
and expound them to the world. This also is the method for carrying on the design of irreligion. Doctrines are 
invented to make men fearless, and believe they need no repentance. And some have taken the part to assert and 
defend such doctrines, to evangelize the world, and cry “ Peace, peace,” to men, upon these horrid terms. And these 
undertake for the common herd, encourage them to indulge themselves in all manner of liberty, while they watch for 
them, and guard the coasts: and no faith was ever more implicit or resigned, than the infidelity and disbelief of 
the more unthinking sort of these men. They reckon it is not every one’s part to think. It is enough for the most 
to be boldly wicked, and credit their common cause, by an open contempt of God and religion. The other warrant 
them ‘safe, and confidently tell them they may securely disbelieve all that ever hath been said, to make a religious 
regular life be thought necessary; as only invented frauds of sour and ill-natured men, that envy to mankind the 
felicity whereof their nature hath made them capable, and which their own odd preternatural humour makes them 
neglect and censure. 3 

And for these defenders of the atheistical cause, it being their part and province to cut off the aids of reason from 
religion, to make it seem an irrational and a ridiculous thing, and to warrant and justify the disuse and contempt of 
it, and as it were, to cover the siege, wherewith the common rout have begirt the temple of God; ‘they have had Jess 
leisure themselves, to debauch and wallow in more grossly sensual impurities. Herewith the thinking part did less 
agree: and they might perhaps count it a greater thing to make Seen than to be such, and reckon it was glory 
enough to them to head and lead on the numerous throng, and pleasure enough to see them they had so thoroughly 
disciplined to the service, throw dirt and squibs at the sacred pile, the dwelling of God among men on earth, and cry, 

Down with it even to the ground.” Nor for this sort of men, whose business was only to be done by noise and 
elamour, or by jest and laughter, we could think them no more fit to be discoursed with than a whirlwind, or an ignis 
fatuus. But for such as have assumed to themselves the confidence to pretend to reason, it was not fit they should 

“have cause to think themselves neglected. Considering therefore, that if the existence of a Deity were fully proved, 
(i. e. such as must be the fit object of religion, or of the honour of a temple,) all the little cavils against it must signify 
nothing, (because the same thing cannot be both true and false,) we have in the former part of this discourse, en- 
deavoured to assert so much in an argumentative way. And therefore first laid down such a notion of God, as even 
atheists themselves, while they deny him to exist, cannot but grant to be the true notion of the thing they deny; ¢2z. 
summarily that he can be no other than a being absolutely perfect. And thereupon next proceed to evince the exist- 


ence of such a being. And whereas this might have been attempted in another method, as was noted Part i Sepak OF Fe es 


by concluding the existence of such a being first from the idea of it, which (as a fundamental perfection) involves ex- 
jstence ; yea, and necessity of existence, most apparently in it. Because that was clamoured at as sophistical and 
captions, (though very firm unsliding sieps might, with caution, be taken in that way,*) yet we rather chose the other 
as plainer, more upon the square, more easily intelligible and convictive, and less liable to exception in any kind; 
i. e. rather to begin at the bottom, and rise from necessity of existence, to absolute perfection, than to begin at the top, 
and prove downward, from absolute perfection, necessity of existence, 

Now, if it “ appear from what hath been said concerning the nature of necessary, self-existing being, that it cannot 
but be absolutely perfect, even as it is such, since nothing is more evident than that some being or other doth exist 
necessarily, or of itself, our point is gained without more ado; i. ¢. we have an object of religion, or one to whom a 
temple duly belongs. We thereupon used some endeavour to make that good, and secure that more compendious way 
to our end ; as may be seen in the former Part. Which was endeavoured as it was a nearer and more expeditious 
course; not that the main cause of religion did depend upon the immediate and self-evident reciprocal connexion of 
the terms necessary existence, and absolute perfection, as we shall see hereafter in the following discourse; but because 
there are other hypotheses, that proceed either upon the denial of any necessary being that is absolutely perfect, or wpon 
the assertion of some necessary heing that is not absolutely perfect ; it hence appears requisite, to undertake the exa- 
mination of what is said to either of these purposes, and to show with how little pretence a necessary most perfect 


being is denied, or any such imperfect necessary being, is either asserted or imagined. 


We shall therefore in this Second Part, first, take into consideration what is (with equal absurdity and impiety} 


_asserted by one author, of the identity of all substance, of the impossibility of one substance being produced by another, 
and consequently of one necessary self-existing being, pretended with gross self-repugnancy, to be endued with infi- 
nite perfections, but really represented the common receptacle of all imaginable imperfection and confusion —Next, 
what is asserted by another in avowed opposition to him, of a necessary self-existent being, that is at the same time 
said to be essentially imperfect—Then we shall recapitulate what had been discoursed in the former Part, for proof 
of such a necessarily existent and absolutely perfect being, as is there asserted.—'T hence we shall proceed to show how 
reasonably Scripture testimony is to be relied upon, in reference to some things concerning God, and the religion of 
his temple, which ejther are not so clearly demonstrable, or not at al) discoverable the rational way.—And shall lastly 
show how it hath Come to pass, if God be such as he hath been represented, so capable of a temple with man, so apt 
and inclined to inhabit such a one, that he should ever not do so; or how such a temple should ever cease, or be unin- 
habited and desolate, that the known way of its restitution may be the more regardable and marvellous in our eyes. 
The authors against whom we are to be concerned, are Benedictus Spinosa, a Jew, and an anonymous French writer, 
who pretends to confute him. And the better to prepare our way, we shall go on to prefacé something concerning the 
former, viz. Spinosa, whose scheme,t though, with great pretence of devotion, it cate a ag a Deity, yet so con- 
founds this his fictitious deity with every substantial being in the world besides, that upon the whole it appears al- 
together inconsistent with any rational exercise or sentiment of religion at all. And indeed, the mere pointing with 
the finger at the most discernible and absurd weakness of some of his principal supports, might be sufficient to over- 
urn his whole fabric; though perhaps he thought the fraudulent artifice of contriving it geometrically must confound 
all the world, and make men think it not liable to be attacked in any part. ; ' 

But whether it can, or no, we shall make some present trial; and for a previous essay, (to show that he is not invul- 
nerable, and that his scales do not more closely cohere, than those of his brother-leviathan,) do but compare his defi- 


nition of an attribute,t “That which the understanding perceives of substance; as constituting the essence thereof,” 
* As by the excellent Dr. Cudworth, in his Intellectual System, we find is done. + As is laid down in his Posthumoue Ethics, 
1 Bthic, Part 1. Def 4. 
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‘th his fifth Proposition, “ There cannot be two or more substances of the same nature of attribute se which 1s as 
wee ‘a say that two substances cannot be one and the same substance. For the attribute of any parle —_ 
he) constitutes its essence ; whereas the essence therefore of one thing, cannot be the essence of another thing; il iepels 
an attribute be the essence of one substance, it cannot be the essence of another substance. A rare discovery! an 
which needed mathematical demonstration! Well, and what now? Nothing, it is true, can be plainer, if by the 
same attribute or nature, he means numerically the same ; it only signifies one thing is not another thing. But if he 
mean there cannot be two things or substances, of the same special or general nature, he hath his whole business yet 
to do; which how he does, we shall see in time. : 

But now compare herewith his definition of what he thinks fit to dignify with the sacred name of God: ‘“‘ By God 
(saith he*)I understand a being absolutely infinite ; i.¢.a substance consisting of infinite attributes, every one bine 
expresses infinite essence.” And behold the admirable agreement! how amicably his definition of an attribute, 
and that mentioned proposition, accord with this definition (as he calls it) of God! ‘There cannot be two substances, 
he saith, that have the same attribute, i. e. the same essence. But now it seems the same substance may have infinite 
attributes, i. e. infinite essences! O yes, very conveniently: for he tellst you that two attributes really distinct, we 
cannot conclude do constitute two divers substances. And why do they not? Because it belongs to the nature of 
substance, that each of its attributes be conceived by itself, éc. Let us consider his assertion, and his reason for it. 
He determines, you see, two really distinct attributes do not constitute two divers substances. You must not here 
take any other man’s notion of an attribute, according to which, there may be accidental attributes, that, we are sure, 
would not infer diversity of substances for their subjects; or, there may be also essential ones, that only flow from the 
essence of the thing to which they belong; so, too, nobody doubts one thing may have many properties. But we must 
take his own notion of an attribute, according whereto it constitutes, or (which is all one) is, that very essence. Now 
will not such attributes as these, being really distinct, make divers substances? Surely what things are essentially 
diverse, must be concluded to be most diverse. But these attributes are by himself supposed to be really distinct, 
and to constitute (which is to be) the essence of the substance. And how is that one thing, or one substance, which 
hath many essences? If the essence of a thing be that, by which it is what it is, surely the plurality of essences must 
“make a plurality of things. E arres - 

But it may be said, Cannot one thing be compounded of two or more things essential diverse, as the soul and bedy 
of a man; whence therefore, the same thing, viz. a man, will have two essences ? This is true, but impertinent. 
For the very notion of composition signifies these are two things united, not identified, that are capable of being again 
separated ; and that the third thing, which results from them both united, contains them still distinct from one another, 
not the same. 

But it may be said, though these attributes are acknowledged and asserted to be distinct from one another, they are 
yet found in one and the same substance common to them all. And this no more ought to be reckoned repugnant to 
common reason, than the philosophy heretofore in credit, which taught that the vast diversity of forms throughout the 
universe, which were counted so many distinct essences, do yet all reside in the same first matter, as the common re-_ 
ceptacle of them all. 

Nor yet doth this salve the business, were that philosophy never so sure and sacred. For you must consider he 
asserts an attribute is that which constitutes the essence of the substance in which it is. But that philosophy never 
taught the forms lodged in the same common matter were its essence, though they were supposed to essentiate the 
composita, which resulted from their union therewith. Yea, it did teach they were so little the essence of that common 
matter, that they might be expelled out of it, and succeeded by new ones, and yet the matter which received them still 
remain the same. But that an attribute should be supposed to be the essence of the substance to which it bélongs ; 
and that another superadded attribute, which is also the essence of substance, should not make another substance 
essentially distinct, is an assertion as repugnant to common sense, as two and two make not four. But that which 
completes the jest, (though a tremendous one upon so awful a subject,) is, that this authort should so gravely tell the 
world, they who are not of his sentiment, being ignorant of the causes of things, confound all things; imagine trees 
and men speaking alike, confound the divine nature with the human, &c. Who would imagine this to be the com- 
plaining voice of one so industriously labouring to mingle heaven and earth! and to make God, and men, and beasts, 
and stones, and trees, all one and the same individual substance! 

And now let us consider the reason of that assertion of his; why two attributes really distinct, do not constitute two 
beings, or two distinct substances; because, saith he,§ it is of the nature of substance that each of its attributes be 
conceived by itself, &c, A marvellous reason! Divers attributes, each whereof, as before, constitutes the essence of 
substance, do not make divers substances; because those attributes may be conceived apart from each other, and are 
not produced by one another. It was too plain to need a proof, (as was observed before,) that there cannot be two 
substances of one attribute, or of one essence, (as his notion of an attribute is,) z. e. two are not one. But that two 
attributes or essences of substance, cannot make two substances, because they are diverse, is very surprisingly strange. 
This was (as Cicero upon as good an occasion speaks) not to consider, but to cast lots what to say. And it deserves 


observation too, how well this assertion, “ That two distinct attributes do not constitute two distinct substances,” agrees | 


with that,ll “'T'wo substances having divers attributes, have nothing common between them.” This must certainly 
suppose the diversity of attributes to make the greatest diversity of substances imaginable; when they admit not there 
should be any thing (not the least thing) common between them! And yet they make not distinct substances ! 

But this was only to make way for what was to follow, the overthrow of the creation. A thing he was so over- 
intent upon, that in the heat of his zeal and haste, he makes all fly asunder before him, and overturns even his own 
batteries as fast as he raises them; says and unsays, does and undoes, at all adventures. Here two substances are 
supposed having distinct attributes, that is, distinct essences, to have therefore nothing common between them; and 
yet presently after, the two, or never so many distinct attributes, give unto substance two, or never so many distinct 
essences, yet they shall not be so much as two, but one only. For to the query: put by himself, By what sign one may 
discern the diversity of substances? he roundly answers, The following propositions would show there was no other 
substance but one, and that one infinite, and therefore how substances were to be diversified would be inquired in 
vain. Indeed, it would be in vain, if knowing them to have different essences, we must not yet call them different 
substances. But how the following propositions do show there can be no more than one substance, we shall see ‘in 
time. We shall for the present take leave of him, till we meet him again in the following discourse. 


* Definit. 6, + Schol. in Prop. 10. + Schol. 2. in Prop. & Part 1. § Schol. in Prop. 10. Prop. 2. J] Schol. in Prop. 10. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEREIN IS SHOWN, THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF SPINOSA’S SCHEME AND DESIGN TO RELIGION AND THE TEMPLE OF GOD, 


THE 


REPUGNANCY OF HIS DOCTRINE TO THIS ASSERTION—THAT WHATSOEVER EXISTS NECESSARILY AND OF ITSELF, IS ABSOLUTELY 


PERFECT; WHICH IS THEREFORE FURTHER WEIGHED. 
FIFTH PROPOSITION. HIS EIGHTH SCHOLIA. 


Hiruerto we have discoursed only of the Owner of this 
temple, and shown to whom it rightfully belongs; viz. 
That there is one only necessary, self-existing, and most 
absolutely-perfect being, the glorious and ever-blessed God 
—who is capable of our converse, and inclined thereto; 
whom we areto conceive as justly claiming a temple with 
us, and ready, upon our willing surrender, to erect in us, 
or repair such a one, make it habitable, to inhabit and re- 
plenish it with his holy and most delectable presence, and 
converse with us therein suitably to himself and us; 2. e. 

to his own excellency and fulness, and to our indigency 
and wretchedness. And now the order of discourse would 
lead us to behold the sacred structure rising, and view the 
supp singermods by which it is brought about, that any 
such thing should have place in such a world as this. But 
we must yield to stay, and be detained a little by some 
things of greater importance than merely the more even 
shape and order of a discourse; that is, looking back 
upon what hath been much insisted on in the former Part 
—That some being or other doth exist necessarily and of 
h is of absolute or universal perfection—and 
g notice of the opposite sentiments of some hereto; 
because the whole design of evincing an object of religion 
would manifestly be much served hereby, we could not 
but reckon it of great importance to consider what is said 
against it. We have observed in the Preface a two-fold 
opposite hypothesis, which therefore, before we go further 
in the discourse of this temple of God, require to be dis- 
cussed. 

I. The first is that of Spinosa, which he hath more ex- 
pressly stated, and undertaken with great pomp and boast 
to demonstrate, in his Posthumous Ethics; which we 
shall therefore so far consider, as doth concern our present 
design. He there, as hath been noted in the preface, as- 
serts all “‘substance to be self-existent, and to be infinite ; 
that one substance is improducible by another; that there 
is but one, and this one he calls God, &c.” Now this hor- 
rid scheme of his, though he and his followers would 
cheat the world with names, and with a specious show of 
piety, is as directly levelled against all religion, as any the 
most avowed atheism: for, as to religion, it is all one 
+ whether we make nothing to be God, or every thing; 
whether we allow of no God to be worshipped, or leave 
none to worship him. His portentous attempt to identify 
and deify all substance, attended with that strange pair of 
attributes, extension and thought, (and an infinite number 
of others besides,) hath a manifest design to throw reli- 
gion out of the world that way. 

II. And it most directly opposes the notion of a self- 
existent Being, which is absolutely perfect: for such a 
being must be a substance, if it be any thing; and he 
allows no substance but one, and therefore none to be 
perfect, unless all beso. And since we are sure some is 
imperfect, it will be consequent there is none absolutely 
perfect ; for that the same should be imperfect, and abso- 
lutely perfect, is impossible. Besides, that he makes itno 
way possible to one substance to produce another, and 
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what is so impotent must be very imperfect: yea, and 
whatsoever is not omnipotent, is evidently not absolutely 
perfect. We are therefore cast upon reconsidering this 
proposition—W hatsoever being exists necessarily and of 
itself, is absolutely perfect. It is true that if any being 
be evinced to exist necessarily and of itself, which is ab- 
solutely perfect, this gives us an object of religion, and 
throws Spinosa’s farrago, his confused heap and jumble 
of self-existent being, into nothing. Butif we carry the 
universal proposition as it is laid down, though that will 
oblige us afterwards as well to confute his French con- 
futer, as him; it carries the cause of religion with much 
the greater clearness, and with evident, unexceptionable 
self-consistency. For indeed that being cannot be under- 
stood to be absolutely perfect, which doth not eminently 
comprehend the entire fulness of all being in itself; as 
that must be a heap of imperfection, an everlasting chaos, 
an impossible, self-repugnant medley, that should be pre- 
tended to contain all the varieties, the diversifications, 
compositions, and mixtures of things in itself formally, 
And for the universal proposition: the matter itself re- 
quires not an immediate, self-evident, reciprocal connex- 
ion of the terms—necessarily self-existent, and absolutely 
perfect. It is enough that it however be brought about 
by gradual steps, in a way that at length cannot fail; and 
I conceive hath been in the method that was followed in 
the former Part. : 

For, to bring the business now within as narrow a 
compass as is possible: nothing is more evident than that 
some being exists necessarily, or of itself; otherwise no- 
thing at all could now exist. Again, for the same reason, 
there is some necessary or self-existent being that is the 
cause of whatsoever being exists not of itself; otherwise 
nothing of that kind could ever come into being. Now 
that necessary being, which is the cause of all other being, 
will most manifestly appear to be absolutely perfect. For, 
if it be universally causative of all other being, it must 
both have been the actual cause of all being that doth 
actually exist, and can only be the possible cause of ali 
that is possible to exist. Now so universal a cause car 
be no other than an absolutely or vethlg t perfect being, 
For it could be the cause of nothing, which it did not 
virtually or formally comprehend in itself. And that heing 
which comprehends in itself all perfection, both actual and 
possible, must be absolutely or universally perfect. And 
such a being, as hath also further more particularly been 
made apparent, must be an intelligent and a designing 
agent, or cause; because, upon the whole universe of pro- 
duced beings, there are most manifest characters of design, 
in the passive sense. They are designed to serve ends to 
which they have so direct and constant an aptitude, as 
that the attempt to make it be believed they were forced 
or fell in that posture of subserviency to such and such 
ends, by any pretended necessity upon their principal cause 
or causes, or by mere casualty, looks like the most ludi- 
crous trifling to any man of sense. And because that among 
produced beings there are found to be many, that are them- 


selves actively designing, and that do understandingly 
intend and pursue ends; and consequently that they 
themselves must partake of an intelligent, spiritual nature, 
since mere matter is most manifestly incapable of thought 
ordesign. And further, by the most evident consequence, 
that their productive cause, (viz. the necessary, self-ex- 
isting Being, whereto all other things owe themselves,) 
must be a mind or spirit, inasmuch as to suppose any 
effect to have any thing more of excellency in it than the 
eause from whence it proceeded, is to suppose all that ex- 
cellency to be effected without a cause, or to have arisen 
of itself out of nothing. See former Part, Chap. IL. 
Sect. XII. &e. 

Therefore if it did not immediately appear that neces- 
sary being, as such, is absolutely perfect being; yet, by 
this series of discourse, it appears that the main cause of 
religion is still safe; inasmuch as that necessary Being 
which is the cause of all things else, is however evinced 
to be an absolutely perfect Being, and particularly a neces- 
sary self-existent Mind or Spirit, which is therefore a most 
apparently fit and most deserving object of religion, or of 
the honour of a temple; which is the sum of what we 
were concerned for. Nor needed we be solicitous, but 
that the unity or onliness of the necessary Being, would 
afterwards be made appear, as also wethink it was. For 
since the whole universe of produced being must arise out 
of that which was necessary self-existent Being, it must 
therefore comprehend all being in itself, its own formally, 
and eminently all other; 2. e. what was its own, being for- 
mally its own, must be eminently also all being else, con- 
tained in all possible simplicity, within the productive 
power of its own. This Being therefore containing in 
itself all that exists necessarily, with the power of pro- 
ducing all the rest, which together make up all being, can 
primarily be but one, inasmuch as there can be but one ail, 
Upon the whole therefore, our general proposition is suf- 
ficiently evident, and out of question—That whatever ex- 
ists necessarily, and of itself, is absolutely perfect. Nor 
is it at all incongruous that this matter should be thus 
argued out, bysucha train and deduction of consequences, 
drawn from effects, that come under our present notice; 
for how come we to know that there is any self-existing 
Being at all, but that we find there is somewhat in being 
that is subject to continual mutation, and which therefore 
exists not necessarily, (for whatsoever is what it is neces- 
sarily, can never change, or be other than what it is,) but 
must be caused by that which is necessary and self-exist- 
ent. Nothing could be more reasonable or more certain 
than the deduction from what appears of excellency and 
perfection in such being as it is caused; of the corres- 
pondent and far-transcendent excellency and perfection 
of its cause. But yet, after all this, if one set himself at- 
tentively to consider, there must appear so near a con- 
nexion between the very things themselves, self-existence 
and absolute perfection, that it can be no easy matter to 
conceive them separately. 

Selftexistence! Into how profound an abyss 1s a man 
cast at the thought of it! How doth it overwhelm and 
swallow up his mind and whole soul! With what satis- 
faction and delight must he see himself comprehended, of 
what he finds he can never comprehend! For contem- 
plating the self-existent Being, he finds it eternally, neces- 
sarily, never not existing! He can have no thought of the 
self-existing Being,* as such, but as always existing, as 
having existed always, as always certain to exist. Inquir- 
ing into the spring and source of this Being’s existence, 
whence it is that it doth exist; his own notion of a 
self-existing Being, which is not arbitrarily taken up, but 
which the reason of things hath imposed upon him, gives 
him his answer; and it can be no other, in that it is a self 
existing Being, it hath it of itself, that it doth exist. It is 
an eternal, everlasting spring and fountain of perpetually- 
existent being to itself. What a glorious excellency of 
being is this! What can this mean, but the greatest re- 
moteness from nothing that is possible; 2. e. the most 
absolute fulness and plenitude of all being and perfection? 
And whereas all caused being, as such, is, to every man’s 
understanding, confined within certain limits; what can 
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the uncaused serf-existent Being be, but most unlimited, 
infinite, all-comprehending, and most absolutely perfect ? 
Nothing therefore can be more evident, than that the self- 
existent Being must be the absolutely perfect Being. __ 

And again, if you simply convert the terms, and let this 
be the proposition,—T hat the absolutely-perfect Being is 
the self-existent Being—it is most obvious to every one, 
that the very notion of an absolutely-perfect Being carries 
necessity of existence, or self-existence, in it; which the 
notion of nothing else doth. And indeed one great mas- 
terb of this argument for the existence of God, hath him- 
self told me, ‘‘ That though when he had puzzled divers 
atheists with it they had been wont to quarrel at it, as so- 
phistical and fallacious, he could never meet with any that 
could detect the sophism, or tell where any fallacy in it 
lay; and that, upon the whole, he relied upon it as most 
solid and firm.” And I doubt not but it may be managed 
with that advantage as to be very clearly concluding; yet, 
because I reckoned the way I have taken more clear, I 
chose it rather. But finding that so near cognation and 
reciprocal connexion between the terms both ways, I reck- 
oned this short representation hereof, annexed to the 
larger course of evincing the same thing, might add no 
unuseful strength to it; and doubt not to conclude, upon 
the whole, that—whatsoever Being exists necessarily, and 
of itself, is absolutely perfect—and can, therefore, be no 
other than an intelligent Being; 7. e. an infinite, eternal 
Mind, and so a most fit, and the only fit, deserving object 
of religion, o¥ of the honour of a temple. 

IIL. But now, be all this never so plain, it will, by 
some, be thought all false, if they find any man to have 
contrivance enough to devise some contrary scheme of 
things, and confidence enough to pretend to prove it; till 
that proof be detected of weakness and vanity, which 
must first be our further business with Spinosa. And not 
intending to examine particularly the several paris and 
junctures of his model, inasmuch as I find his whole de- 
sign is lost, if he fail of evincing these things,—That it 
belongs to all substance, as such, to exist of itself, and be 
infinite—And, (which will be sufficiently consequent here- 
upon,) That substance is but one, and that it is impossible 
for one substance to produce another. I shall only attene 
to what he more directly says to this effect, and shall par- 
ticularly apply myself to consider such of his propositions 
as more immediately respect this his main design: for 
they will bring us back to the definitions and axioms, or 
other parts of his discourse, whereon those are grounded, 
and even into all the darker and more pernicious recesses 
of his labyrinth; so as every thmg of importance to the 
mentioned purpose will be drawn under our considera- 
tion, as this thread shall lead us. 

His first proposition we let pass; “That a substance is, 
in order of nature, before its affections ;” having nothing 
applicable to his purpose in it, which we shall not other- 
wise meet with. 

His second, “ That two substances, having divers attri- 
butes, have nothing common between them; or, which 
must be all one, do agree in nothing, I conceive it will be 
no great presumption to deny. And since he is pleased 
herein to be divided from himself, it is a civility to his 
later and wiser self to do so, who will afterwards have 
substance, having a multitude of distinct attributes, 7. e: 
essences,° and which therefore cannot but be manifold, te 
have every thing common. So little hath he common 
with himself. bs 

And it will increase the ooligation upon him, to deliver 
him from the entanglement of his demonstration, as he 
calls it, of this proposition; as I hope we shall also ofthe 
other too, for no doubt they are both false. Of this pre 
position his demonstration is fetched from his third defini- 
tion, viz. of a substance, ‘‘ That which is in itself, and 
conceived by itself; 7. e, whose conception needs the con- 
ception of nothing else, whereby it ought to be formed:* 
so is his definition defined over and over. j 

Weare here to inquire:—l. Into his definition of a 
substance. 2. Whether it sufficiently prove his proposition. 

IV. First, For his definition of a substance. He 
himself tells usa “ A definition ought to express nothing 
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but the simple nature of the thing defined;” and we may 
as well expect it distinctly to express that. Doth this 
definition express the simplenature of a substance, “ That 
which is in itself,” when it is left to divination what is 
meant by is, whether essence, or existence, or subsistence ? 
And when we are to be at as random a guess, what is in- 
tended by being in itself? Whether being only containe@, 
or being also sustained in, and by, or of itself? And sup- 
posing this latter to be meant, whether that self-subsist- 
ence exclude dependence only on another, as @ subject, 
which we acknowledge true of all substance; or depend- 
ence @s on an efficient, which if he will have to be taken 
for true of all, he was in reason to expect it should be so 
taken from his effectual proof, not from the reverence of 
his authority only : for what he adds, “And that is con- 
ceived by itself; and whose conception needs not the 
conception of any other thing by which it ought to be 
formed ;’ —would he have us believe this to be true, when 
afterward his tenth proposition is, ‘That every attribute 
of substance ought to be conceived by itself?” Where- 
upon then so many attributes, so many substances, it be- 
ing the nature of a substance to be conceived by itself. 

V. But passing from his notion of a substance, let us 
consider, secondly, How it proves his proposition, that 
“Two substances, having different attributes, have nothing 
common between them.” According to him, every attri- 
bute of substance is to be conceived by itseif; and yet 
have one and the same substance common to them all: 
therefore the distinct conception of things is, even with 
him, no reason why they should have nothing common 

etween them. But as to the thing itself, he must have 
somewhat more enforcing than his definition of a substance, 
to prove that two (or many) individual substances may 
not have the same special nature common to them, and 
yet be conceived by themselves; having different indivi- 
dual natures or attributes, or different special natures, 
having the same general nature. Yea, and an equal de- 
pendence on the same common cause, which is a less 
ingredient in the conception of a thing, than the general 
or special nature is. And Idoubt not, we shall find he 
hath not disproved, but that there is somewhat, in a true 
sense, common to them and their cause, that is of a con- 
ception much more vasily different from them both. 

‘Whereupon, it is necessary to take distinct notice of his 
third proposition, ‘‘ What things have nothing common 
between them, of them the one cannot be the cause of the 
other.” In which nothing is to be peculiarly animadverted 
on, besides the contradiction in the very terms wherein it 
is proposed, What things have nothing common between 
them. Tow can they be things, and have nothing com- 
mon between them? If they be things, they have sure the 
general notion of things common to them; there can there- 
fore be no such things, that have nothing common. And 
let this be supposed to have been absurdly set down on 
purpose; yet now, for his demonstration hereof, it rests 
upon a palpable falsehood—that causes and effects must 
be mutually understood by one another; as we shall sce 
more hereafter. 

His fourth we let pass; what it hath regardable in it, 
being as fitly to be considered under the 

VI. Fifth; ‘There cannot be two or more substances, 
in the whole universe, of the same nature or attribute ;” 
unto which, besides what hath been said already, we need 
only here to add, that (whereas he hath told us, by the 
attribute of a substance, he means the essence of it) if he 
here speak of the same numerical essence or attribute, it is 
ridiculously true; and is no more than if he had said, One 
thing is but one thing. If he speak of the same special or 
general attribute or essence, it is as absurdly false; and 
for the proof of it, in the latter sense his demonstration 
signifies nothing. There may be more than one (as a stone, 
a tree, an animal) that agree in the same general attribute 
of corporeity, and are diversified by their special attributes; 
and there may be many of the same special attribute, (viz. 
of rationality,) as John, Peter, Thomas, &c. that are dis- 
tinguished by their individual ones.’ He might as well 
prove, by the same method, the identity of his modz, as of 

_ substances; as that there can be but one individual tri- 
angle in all the world, of one attribute or property, as but 
one substance. Let (for instance) one at Paris, another at 
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| Vienna, a third at Rome, a fourth at London, describe 


each an equilateral triangle of the same dimensions, or in 
a thousand places besides; each one of these do only 
mate one and the same numerical triangle, because they 
have each the same attribute. But how are the attributes 
of these several triangles the same? What! the same nu- 
merically? Then indeed they are all the same nnmerical 
triangle; for one and the same numerical essence makes 
but one and the same numerical thing. But who that is 
in his right wits would say so? And if it be only said they 
have all attributes of one and the same kind, what then is 
consequent, but that they are all triangles of one kind ? 
Which who in his right wits will deny? And if the attri- 
bute of a substance be that which constitutes its essence, 
the attribute of any thing else is that which constitutes its 
essence. See then how far Spinosa hath advanced with 
his demonstration of the identity of substance! If he prove 
not all substance to be numerically the same, he hath done 
nothing to his purpose. And it is now obvious to every 
eye how effectually he hath done that. 

Whence also it is further equally evident, his demon- 
stration dwindles into nothing; and gives no support to 

VIL. His sixth proposition, which contains the malig- 
nity of his whole design, viz. “That one substance cannot 
be produced by another substance,” which rests (as you 
see) partly upon the fifth, “ That there cannot be two sub- 
stances of the same attribute,” which in his sense is, as 
hath been shown, most absurdly false, and the attempt of 
proving it as absurd; partly upon his second, “ That two 
substances, of different attributes, have nothing common 
between them,” which might be said of whatsoever else, 
as truly as of substances; but which is also most evidently 
untrue; and partly, upon his third, “ That such things as 
have nothing common between them, the one of them can- 
not be the cause of the other,” which depends upon two 
false suppositions,—l. ‘‘ That there can be-two things, 
which have nothing common between them;” which, as 
hath been noted, contradicts itself, and needs not be fur- 
ther stood upon. 2. “That whaisoever things are cause and 
effect, the one to the other, must be mutually understood 
by one another,” which we shall here more distinctly con- 
sider, it being also his second demonstration of the corol- 
lary of this his sixth proposition, (which nothing but a 
disposition to trifle, or having nothing to say, could have 
made him mention, as a corollary from this proposition, it 
being in effect but a repetition of the same thing,) viz. 
“ That ifone substance can be produced by another, (agent, 
or substance, which you please,) the knowledge of it must 
depend upon the knowledge of its_cause, (by the fourth 
axiom,) and thereupon (by definition third) it should not 
be a substance.” We are here to consider, 

1. This his fourth axiom, “ That the knowledge of an 
effect depends upon the knowledge of its cause, and doth 
involve it.” An effect may be considered two ways; abso- 
lutely, as it is in itself, or relatively, as it is the effect of 
an efficient cause. It cannot, it is true, be understood to 
be the effect of such an efficient, but the knowledge that 
this was its efficient, is involved therein ; for it is the same 
thing, and so much may be known, without knowing any 
thing of the nature of either the efficient or effect. But 
this signifies nothing to his purpose. He must therefore 
mean, thatthe knowledge of an effect absolutely considered, 
and in its own nature, depends upon and involves the know- 
ledge of the nature of its efficient. Surely, the nature ofa 
thing may be competently known by its true definition. But 
is the efficient cause wont to be universally put into defini- 
tions ? He tells us himself, (Schol. 2. wpon Proposition 8.) 
“A true definition contains, or expresses, nothing, besides 
the mere nature of the thing defined.” And let any man 
that thinks it worth it, be at the pains to examine his own 
definition in the several parts of this ethico-geometrical 
tract, and see whether he always puts the efficient cause 
into every definition. And (no doubt) he thought him- 
self to define accurately. If all other men, who have so 
generally reckoned the efficient and end, external causes, 
and only matter and form. internal, and ingredient into 
the nature of things, and therefore only fit to be put into 
definitions, were thought by him mistaken and out in 
their reckoning, it was, however, neither modest nor wise, 
to lay down for an axiom a thing so contrary to the 
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common ‘sentiments of mankind; and without the least 
attempt to prove it, go about to demonstrate by it, in so 
portentous a cause; and lay the whole weight of his hor- 
rid cause upon it; expecting all the world should be awed 
into an assent, by the authority of his bare word; and not 
presume to disbelieve or doubt it, only because he is 
pleased to stamp the magisterial name of an axiom upon 
it. If therefore any man-assume the boldness to deny his 
axiom, what is become of his demonstration? And 
whereas it is commonly apprehended, that definitions are 
not of individual things, but of special kinds, and is ac- 
snowledged by himself,e ‘That the essence of things 
produced by God, involves not existence, and the produc- 
jon of a thing is nothing else but the putting it into actual 
existence ;” why may not the abstract essence, or nature 
of things, be well enough conceived and defined, without 
involving the conception of their productive cause? And 
this enough shows, 2dly, That his definition of a substance 
proves not, that one substance cannot be produced by an- 
other, viz. “ That which can be conceived by itself,” for 
so it may, without involving the conception of that. which 
produces it; and so be a substance sufficiently according 
to his definition. Though there can be no inconvenience 
in admitting, that things understood apart, by themselves, 
may be afterwards further and more clearly understood, 
by considering and comparing them in the habitude and 
references which they bear as causes and effects (or other- 
pea) to one another. And now is his, 

VIII. Seventh proposition, “That it belongs to the na- 
ture of substance to exist,” which is so great a pillar, left 
itself without support; and being understood of substance 
as such, as his terms and design require it to be, it is 
manifestly impious, communicating the most fundamental 
attribute of the Deity to all substance. And is as little 
befriended by reason, as it befriends religion; for it rests 
upon nothing but the foregoing bafiled proposition : and 
this definition,f of that which is its own cause; which is, 
“ That whose essence involves existence, or which cannot 
be conceived otherwise than as existing ;” whereas, it is 
sufficiently plain we have a conception clear enough of 
the general nature of a substance as such, abstracted from 
existence, or non-existence, conceiving it only to be such, 
as if it exist, doth subsist in and by itself, 2. e. without 
having a subject to support it; though it may be such as 
fo have needed a productive, and continually to need a 
sustaining, efficient cause. Nor is there less clearness in 
this abstract conception of asubstance, than there is in 
that of a modus, or accident, which we may conceive in 
an equal abstraction, from actual existence, or non-exist- 
tence; understanding it to be such, as that if it exist, it 
doth inexist, or exist only in another. And now is our 
way sufficiently prepared tothe consideration of his eighth 
proposition; ‘‘ That all substance is necessarily infinite.” 
And how is it demonstrated? Why, by his fifth proposi- 
tion,—“ That there can be but one substance, of one and 
the same attribute,”—which hath been sufficiently unra- 
velled and exposed, so as not to be left capable of signi- 
fying any thing here, as the reader will see by looking 
back to what has been said upon.it. And now it must 
quite sink; its next reliance failing it, viz. the foregoing 
seventh proposition,—“ That it belongs to it, to exist 
necessarily.” I grant the consequence to he good, and 
reckon it a truth of great evidence and concernment, ‘ That 
whatsoever exists necessarily, is infinite.” I heartily con- 
gratulate Spinosa’s acknowledgment of so very clear and 
important an assertion; and do hope, as in the foregoing 
discourse I have made some, to make further, good use of 
it. But for what he assumes, that ail ‘substance neces- 
sarily exists ;” you see it rests upon nothing, and so conse- 
quently doth what he would conclude from it, that all 
substance is infinite. And his further proof of it avails 
as little, viz. that it cannot be finite; because (by his 
second definition) if it be so, it must be limited by some- 
thing of the same nature, &c. Which would be absurd 
by proposition fifth That there cannot be two sub- 
stances of the same attribute:”for that there be two, of 
the same individual attribute, to bound one another is un- 
necessary, (as well as impossible,) and absurdly supposed 
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for this purpose. For if there were two of the same indi- 
vidual nature and attribute, they would not bound one 
another, but run into one; inasmuch as having but one 
attribute, they should, according to him, have but one and 
the same essence; and so be most entirely one, and that 
Ee cannot be two, or many times two, of the same spe- 

al or general nature, is unproved ; and the contrary most 


evident, as may be seen, in what hath been said upon that 


fifth proposition. 

IX. No man needs wish an easier task, than it would 
be to show the falsehood or impertinency of his Scholia 
upon this proposition, and of his following discourse, to 
the purpose above mentioned. But I reckon it unneces- 
sary, his principal supports being (I will not say over- 
thrown, but) discovered to be none at all. Ishall there- 
fore follow his footsteps no further, only take notice of 
some few things that have a more direct aspect upon his 
main design, and make all the haste I can to take leave 
of him, that I may be at liberty to pursue my own. What 
is in his first Scholium follows, he says, only upon his 
seventh proposition, which itself follows upon nothing ; 
and therefore I further regard it not. His second Scho). 
would have his seventh proposition pass for a common 
notion ; and so it will, when he hath inspired all man- 
kind with his sentiments. But why must it do sot Be- 
cause substance is that which is in itself, and is conceived 
by itself? Now compare that with his tenth proposition, 
— Every attribute of substance ought to be conceived by 
itself’ Theie the definition of substance is given to 
every attribute of substance; therefore, every attribute of 
substance is a substance, since the definition? of substance 
to which he refers us in the demonstration of that propo- 
sition, agrees to it; therefore, so many attributes, so many 
substances. What can be plainer? We have then his 
one substance multiplied into an infinite number of sub- 
stances. By his sixth definition, we shall see his own 
confession of this consequence, by and by. 

And whereas in this Schol. he would make us believe, 
that modifications men may conceive as not existing, but 
substances they cannot. Let the reason of this assigned 
difference be considered; ‘“‘ That by substance they must 
understand that which is in itself, and is conceived by 
itself, its knowledge not needing the knowledge of another 
thing. But by modifications they are to understand that 
which is in another, and whose conception is formed by 
the conception of that thig in which they are: wherefore, 
we can have true ideas of not-existing modifications, in- 
asmuch as though they may not actually exist, otherwise 
than in the understanding, yet their essence is so compre- 
hended in another, that they may be conceived by the 
same. But the truth of substances is not otherwise with- 
out the understanding, than in themselves, because they 
are conceived by themselves,” &c. Which reason is evi- 
dently no reason. For with the same clearness, wherewith 
I conceive a substance, whensoeyer it exists, as existing 
in itself; I conceive a modification, whensoever it exists, 
as existing in another. If therefore any thing existing in 
another, be as truly existing, as existing in itself, the 
existence of a substance is no more necessary than the 
existence of a modification. And ifwecan have true ideas 
of not-existing modifications, we may have as true, of not- 
existing substances: especially since (according to him) 
We cannot conceive a substance, without conceiving in it 
some or other modifications. For he tells us, “The 
essence of modifications is so comprehended in another. 
that they may be conceived by the same.” Now, what 
means he by the essence of modifications being compre- 
hended in another? By that other, he must mean sub- 
stance: for modifications do modify substances, or nothing; 
and if the essences of modifications be contained in sub. 
stances, they must (according to him) be contained in the 
essence of substances. 

For there is, saith he, nothing in nature, besides sub- 
stances and their affections or modifications (demonstra- 
tion of prop. fourth, and def. fifth.) Therefore, since nothing - 
can be conceived in substance, antecedent to these modi- 
fications, besides its own naked. essence, they must be 
contained immedistely in the very essence of substance, 
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or in substance itself; wherefore if all substance be neces- 
sarily existent, they must be necessarily inexistent. And 
if the essence of substance contains the inexisting modi, 
the essence of the modz doth equally contain their inexist- 
erice in substance. Whereupon, by consequence also, the 
essence of these modifications doth as much involve ex- 
istencé (sincé no one can affirm inexistence to be exist- 
ence) as the essence of substance doth, in direct contradic- 
tion to prop. twenty-fourth, which expressly (and most 
truly) says, “The essence of things produced by God” 
(which he, as untruly, intends of these modifications alone) 
“ do not involve existence.” 

And now for his notanda in this Schol. by which he 
would conclude, that there is no other than this one infi- 
It is true indeed, that the defini- 
tion of a thing (which we have before said is of specific 
nature, not of individuals) expresses not any certain num- 
Le of existing individuals, (be it man, or triangle, or what 
else you please,) nor any at all. For surely the definition 


of man, or triangle, would be the same, if every individual 


of each should be abolished and cease. But that, if any 
do exist, some cause must be assignable why they exist, 
and why somany only. What is to be inferred from this ? 
That the reason being the same, as to every substance 
whose essence involves not existence in it, (which that 
the essence of every substance doth, or of substance as 
such, he hath not proved, nor ever can) when any such 
substance is found to exist, the cause of its existence, not 
being in its own nature, must be external. And there- 
fore, so many only do exist, because a free agent, able to 
produce them, (for the very substance of created beings 
itself, owes not its production to a merely natural, unde- 
signing, or to any subordinate agent only,) was pleased to 
produce so many, and no more. And so hath this unhap- 
py author himself, with great pains and sweat, reasoned 
out for us the very thing we assert. 

But that it may be further seen, how incurious a writer 
this man of demonstration is, and how fatally, while he is 
designing the overthrow of religion, he overthrows his 
own design, I shall not let pass what he says, in demon- 
strating his twelfth prop — That no attribute of substance 
can be truly conceived, from which it may follow, that 
substance can be divided.” How he proves it by prop. 
eighth, and after by the sixth, I shall not regard, till I see 
those propositions better proved. But that which I at pre- 
sent remark, is his argument from prop. fifth,—‘ That if 
substance could be divided, each part must consist of a 
different attribute; and so of one substance many might 
be constituted.” A fair confession, that many attributes 
will constitute many substances. And himself acknow- 
ledges many attributes of substance, (def. sixth, and prop. 
eleventh.) And therefore, though he here call this an 
absurdity, it is an absurdity which he hath inevitably now 
fastened upon himself, having here allowed, plainly, the 
consequence (as was above promised to be shown) that if 
there be diversity of attributes, they will constitute a di- 
versity of substances, which it was before impossible to 
him to disallow, having defined an attribute (as was form- 
erly noted) to bei that which constitutes the essence of sub- 
stance. Therefore, his whole cause is here fairly given 
away ; for his one substance is now scattered into many, 
and the pretended impossibility of the creation of any 
substantial being, quite vanished into thin and empty air. 
The many inconsistencies to be noted also in his annexed 
letters, with seyeral parts of his discourse, it is not my 
business particularly to reflect on. It is enough, to my 
purpose, to have shown he comes short of his. 

X&. Upon the whole, little more seems needful for the 
refutation of this his horrid doctrine of the unity, self- 
existence, and infinity of all substance, than only to oppose 
Spinosa to Spinosa. Nor have I ever met with a discourse 


so equally inconsistent with all principles of reason and. 


religion, and with itself. And so frequently doth he over- 
throw his own ill design, in this very discourse, that it is 
altogether unnecessary to insist on the inconsistencies of 
this, with his demonstrations of Des Cartes’s principles, 


h P. 31, ; i Det. 4. ; ' 

k As his asserting God to be a most simple being, and that his attributes do 
only differ, ratione. Whereas, now, he makes his attributes as divers, as exten- 
sion and el Oe and says, they ought to be conceived asreally distinct. Schol. 
in Prop. 10, There he asserts all things to be created by God, here, nothing. 
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written divers years before. Against which, every one 
that hath compared, knows these his later sentiments to 
import so manifest hostility, that I may well spare that 
vain and useless labour, it being sufficient only to note the 
more principal, in the margin.k 

His following propositions (and among them those most 
surprising ones, the sixteenth and twenty-eighth) tend to 
evince the onliness of substance, and the absolute necessity 
of all actions; but upon grounds so plainly already dis- 
covered to be vain and false, that we need follow him no 
further. Nor is it necessary to disprove his hypothesis, or 
charge it with the many absurdities that belong to it; they 
are so horrid and notorious, that to any one who is not in 
love with absurdity for itself, it will abundantly suffice to 
have shown he hath not proved it. 

XI. I cannot but, in the meantime, take some notice 
of the genius, which seems to have inspired both him and 
his devotees. A fraudulent pretence to religion, while 
they conspire against it. Whereof many instances might 
be given; as the prefixing that text of Holy Scripture to so 
impure a volume, on the title-page, 1 John iv. 13. “ By 4 
this we know that we dwell in God, and God dwelleth in 
us, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” That the pre- 
face to his posthumous works is filled up with quotations 
out of the Bible; which it is their whole design to make 
signify nothing. The divine authority whereof, an anony 
mous defender of his, in that part of his work which he 
entitles, Specimen artis ratiocinandi, naturalis et artificialis 
ad pantosophia principia manuducens, undertakes to de- 
monstrate (because, as he says, all religion depends upon 
the word of God) by an argument, which, he says, he can 
glory, that after many years meditation, the divine grace 
favouring him, he hath found out, by which he tell us,! 
he is able (to do what, that he knows, no man hath ever 
done before him) to demonstrate naturally the truth of the 
sacred Scripture, that is, That it is the word of God. An 
argument, he says, able to convince the most pertinacious 
pagan, &c. And it is taken from the idea of God, com- 
pared with that divine saying, Exod. iii. 14. “I am that I 
am.” Whereupon what he says will to any one who at- 
tentively reads show his design, viz. at once to expose 
religion, and hide himself. And so doth his collusion 
sufficiently appear in making the soul philosophically 
mortal, and Christianly immortal, p. 70, &c. But if the 
philosopher perish for ever, what will become of the 
Christian ? 

This author also finds great fault with the instances 
usually given to exemplify the common definition of sub- 
stance, That is, a being subsisting by itself, or im itself, 
because he thought them not agreeable enough to his 
master Spinosa’s notion of the unity and identity of all 
substances, and consequently of the improductibility of 
any. And he fancies them to contradict themselves, that 
while they call the sun, the moon, the earth, this or that 
tree, or stone, substances, they yet admit them to be pro- 
duced by another. For how can it be, saith he, that they 
should be in or by themselves, and yet depend on another, 
as on a subject, or as an efficient cause? He is very angry, 
and says they by it do but crucify and mock their readers, 
only because it crosses and disappoints his and his master’s 
impious purpose of deifying everysubstance. And there- 
fore, to serve that purpose as he fancies the better, he 
would more aptly model all things, and reduce them to two 
distinct kinds only, viz. Of things that may be conceived 
primarily and in themselves, without involving the concep- 
tion of another; and again, of things that we conceive not 
primarily and in themselves, but secondarily and by ano- 
ther, whose conception is involved in their conception. 
But all the while, what is there in this, more than what is 
common and acknowledged on all hands? as the sense of 
the trivial distich he takes the pains to recite, 


Summus Aristoteles, &c. 


But when all this is granted, what is he nearer his 
mark? Of that former sort, still some are from another ; 
and one other only of and from itself. But then (says he) 


There he makes corporeal substance divisible ; here, all substance indivisible, 
&c. And yet inthis work (vide Schol. in Prop. 19.) refers us to the former, a 
if, when the one destroys the other, both were firm. 
P. 241, &c. 
m Manuduct. p. 11, 12. 
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how are those former conceived in and by themselves ? 
Well enough, say I; for they are to be conceived, as they 
are to be defined; but the definition of a thing is to ex- 
press only its own nature and essence (as Spinosa himself 
says, Schol. 2. in Prop. 8.) considered apart by itself, into 
which (as hath been said) the efficient cause, which is ex- 
trinsical to it, enters not; and without considering whether 
it exist or exist not. Because definitions are of special 
kinds, or common natures, that exist not as such; not of 
existing individuals, except the one only self-subsisting, 
original Being, of whose essence existence is; which Spi- 
nosa himself acknowledges, and makes his twentieth pro- 
position; as on the other hand, that ‘‘ The essence of things 
produced by God involves not existence,” is his twenty- 
fourth. 

XII. But that the substance of things, whose essence 
involves existence, and whose essence involves it not, 
should be one and the same, exceeds all wonder! One 
would think, so vastly different essences of substance 
should at least make different substances; and that when 
Spinosa hath told us so expressly, that an “attribute of 
substance constitutes the essence of substance; and that 
all the attributes of substance are distinctly conceived; the 
conception of the one, not involving the conception. of ano- 
ther ;” and so do most really differ from each other, and 
make so many essences therefore, of substance really dis- 
tinct, (though he once thought otherwise of the divine at- 
tributes, that they did only differ from each other ratione, 
and that God was a most simple Being, which he also 
takes pains to prove, R. D. Cartes. Princip. Philos. Ap- 
pend. part 2d. cap. 5. p. 117, 118,) one would surely here- 
upon think, that so vastly different attributes, as necessary 
existence, and contingent, should constitute the most dif- 
ferent substances imaginable. For what is an attribute? 
Td quod intellectus de substantia percipit, tanquam ejus es- 
sentiam constituens. (Def. 4.) Now the essence of some 
substance the understanding most clearly perceives as in- 
volving existence in it. Existence therefore constitutes 
the essence of such substance, and is therefore an attribute 
of it. Some other essence it as clearly perceives, that in- 
volves not existence. Now this sort of essence is the at- 
tribute of somewhat. And of what is it the attribute? 
Why, he hath told us, “ An attribute is what the under- 
Standing perceives of substance as constituting its essence ;” 
therefore, some subsiance hath such an essence as involves 
not existence. 

Now let it hereupon be considered (albeit that I affect 
not to give high titles to any reasonings of mine) whether 
this amount not to a demonstration against the hypothesis 
of Spinosa, and the rest of his way, that all substance is 
self-existent; and that, even upon their own principles 
and concessions, so frequently acknowledging the world to 
be produced, and not self-existent, that even the substance 
of it is produced also; which they deny, viz.» That whose 
essence, this unnamed author says, includes not existence, 
either hath some substance belonging to its essence, or it 
hath not. If not, it may exist without substance; and 
then unto what is it an attribute, or what doth it modify ? 
If yea, there is then some substance, and particularly that 
of this world, in whose essence existence is not included; 
and that by consequence, the substance of this world is 
produced. But if any make a difficulty of it to under- 
stand, how all being and perfection should be included 
in the Divine Being, and not be very God; so much is 
already said to this in the former Part of this discourse, 
(viz. Chap. 4. Sect. XIV. &c.) that as I shall not here re- 
peat what hath been said, so I think it unnecessary to say 
more. 

And it is what Spinosa himself had once such sobriety 
of mind as to apprehend, when (Princip. R. D. Cart. Phi- 
losoph. more Geometr. demonstrat. Append. part 1. cap. 
2.) he says thus of God, or of increate substance, that God 
doth eminently contain that which is found formally in 
created things, 7. e. God hath that in his own nature, in 
which all created things are contained in a more eminent 
manner; and that there is some attribute in God, wherein 
ail the perfections, even of matter, are after a more excel- 
lent manner themselves contained. Having before told us, 
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(Princip. Part I. Axiom 8.) That by eminently, he under- 
stood when a cause did contain all the reality of its effect 
more perfectly than the effect itself; by formally, when it 
contained it in equal perfection. And so he might have 
told himself of somewhat sufficiently common (though not 
univocally) to the substance of the Divine Nature, and 
that of creatures; whereon to found the causality of the 
former, in reference to the latter, as effected thereby. But 
as he grew older, his understanding either became less 
clear, or was more perverted by ill design. 


CHAPTER II. 


’ 


Animadversions from a French writer, nameless. His pretence to confute Spi- 
nosa. The opinion of the world’s being made of independent self-existng 
matter; chosen by him and asserted against two other opinions. That of 
matter’s being created out of nothing rejected, and falsely charged with 
novelty. Moses, and the author to the Hebrews misalleged, vindicated. 
Self-originate, independent matter disproved: asserted by this author with 
evideut self-coutradiction ; and without necessity. 


I. Bur having here done with him and that sort of men, 
I shall now very briefly consider the fore-mentioned Mon- 
sieur’s way of confuting him. The conceit, that there must 
be such a thing as necessary self-subsisting matter, hath 
I confess seemed to be favoured by some or other name 
among the Ethnics of that value, as to have given some 
countenance to a better cause; besides some others, who 
with greater incongruity, and more injury to it, have pro- 
fessed the Christian name. It hath been of late espoused, 
and asserted more expressly, by this B'rench gentleman, 
who hath not thought fit to dignify it with his name, 
doubting perhaps whether the acquainting the world with 4 
it, might not more discredit his cause, than his cause (in 
this part of it) could better the reputation of his name. 
However it be, though my inquiry and credible informa- 
tion hath not left me ignorant, I shall not give him occa- 
sion to think himself uncivilly treated, by divulging what 
he seems willing should be a secret. For though it was 
not intrusted to me as such, I shall be loth to di8oblige 
him by that, whereby that I know I can oblige nobody , 
else. It is enough that his book may be known by its 
title, L’Impie convaincu. It is professedly written against 
the atheism of Spinosa. And when I first looked into it, 
T could not refrain thinking of Plato’s repartee to Dicgenes, 
when the latter undertook to reprehend the other’s pride, 
that he did it with greater pride. Although I think not 
the application is to be made in the strictest terms. For 
I will neither be so indulgent to Spinosa, as to reckon that 
any man’s atheism can be greater than his; nor so severe 
to this his adversary, as positively to conclude he designed 
the service of any atheism atall. ButI think him at least, 
unwarily and without any necessity, to have quitted one 
of the principal supports of the doctrine of a Deity; and 
that he hath undertaken the confutation of atheism, upon 
a ground that leads to atheism. 

Il. He thinks, it seems, Spinosa not otherwise confuta- 
ble, than upon the hypothesis of eternal, independent 
matter, which he thus explains in his preface, it being the 
second of the three distinct hypotheses whereof he there 
gives an account. 

The second,* he says, is theirs who assert two beings or 
two substances increate, eternal, independent, as to their 
simple existence, though very differently; the former 
whereof is God, the infinitely perfect Being, almighty, 
the principle of all perfection; and the second, matter, a 
being essentially imperfect, without power, without life, 
without knowledge; but capable nevertheless of all these 
perfections, by impression from God, and his operations 
upon it. This he pretends to have been the hypothesis of 
the ancient philosophers and divines (after he had acknow- 
ledged the former hypothesis—‘ That the world, and the 
matter of it, were drawn out of nothing by the infinite 
power of the first and supreme Being, which itself alone 
was eternal and independent,”—was the hypothesis of the: 
greater part of Christian divines and philosophers.) And 
this second, he says, is the hypothesis which he shall fol- 


a La seconde est celle de ceux qui, &c. Avertissement. 
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low, rejecting the first, but now mentioned; and in oppo- 
sition to the third, which makes the world and its produc- 
tion to be nothing else than «im emanation of the Divine 
Substance, whereby a part of itself is formed into a world. 


And this, he says, was the opinion of the ancient Gnostics, 


and Priscillianists, and is for the most part of the Cabba- 
lists, of the new Adamites or the illuminated, and of an 
infinite number of Asiatic and Indian philosophers. 

Iii. To qualify the ill savour of that second opinion 
which he follows, he would have us believe it to i the 
more ereditable, than the (rejected) first, which he says is 
a new thing in the world, and that it was not born till 
Some ages after Christ; which is gratis dictum. And 
whereas he tells us, he takes notice, that Tertullian was 
the first that maintained it against a Christian philosopher, 
who defended the eternal existence of matter; he had only 
reason to take notice, That the philosopher he mentions, 
was the first, that calling himself a Christian, had the con- 
fidence to assert an opinion so repugnant to Christianity 
and to all religion, and who therefore first gave so con- 
siderable an occasion to one who was a Christian indeed, 
to confute it. Nor was Hermogenes a much more credit- 
able name with the orthodox, ancient Christians, than those 
wherewith he graces the third opinion, besides the other 
ill company which might be assigned it, if that were a 
convictive way of fighting, by names. 

IV. And for what he adds, That Moses was, he dares 
say, of his opinion; because he only gives such an account 
of the creation, as that it was made of an unformed pre- 
existent matter; and the Apostle Paul to the Hebrews, 
saying, God drew these visible things out of those that 
were not visible. He shows, indeed, more daringness than 
solid judgment, in venturing to say the one or the other 
upon so slender a ground. As if every thing were false, 
which Moses and Paul did not say. But it appears rather 
from his way of quoting, (who, it is like, did not much 
concern himself to turn over the leaves of the Bible, that 
he might be sure to quote right,) that God did create that 
unformed matter, as he calls it. For it is expressly said, 
God created heaven, and earth, and that this earth (not 


matter) was without form, and void, Gen.i.1,2. And if 


this unformed earth and matter be, as with him it seems, 
all one, then the unformed maiter is said to have been 
created. For God is said to have created that unformed 
earth; which must indeed pre-exist, unformed, to its be- 
ing brought into form, not unto all creation. And the 
same thing must be understood. of the unformed heaven 
too, though Moses’s design was to give us a more distinct 
account of what was nearer us, and wherein we were more 
concerned. And indeed, is seems most agreeable to the 
letter of the text, and. to the followingyhistory, so to under- 
stand those words, ‘‘ In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth,” viz. That in the beginning he created that 
which afterwards became heaven and earth, 7. e. unformed 
matter. For heaven and earth as now they are, or as they 
were in their formed state, were not created in amoment, 
in the very beginning; but in several. successive days, as 
the following history shows. And so much Tertullian 
aptly enough intimates to that Pseudo-Christian Her- 
mogenes, Terra nomen redigit in maleriam, &c. Nor is 
Heb. xi. 3. capable of being. tortured into any sense more 
favourable to his gross fancy, which (as the Greek text, if 
any will consult it, shows) says not, The things that are 
seen were made of things not appearing, but were not 
made of things appearing. As to what he adds.touching 
the word créer, he. I let it pass, not liking to contend 
about words oiten promiscuously used, but shall apply 
myself to the,consideration of the thing in question, and 
show—l. How inconsistently this author asserts inde- 
endent matter, both with the truth and: with himself—2. 
ow. unnecessarily he doth it, and that the defence of the 
common, cause against Spinosa did no way oblige him 
to it. ’ 
V. First, How inconsistently he asserts it, 1. With the 
truth of the thing; for, P 
(1.) Whatsoever exists. independently and necessarily, 
is infinite. And herein I must do Spinosa, that right, as 
to acknowledge he hath, in,asserting it, done right to truth; 
though the grounds upon which he asserts it, are most 
perniciously false. But I conceive it.is.capable of being 
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clearly proved (and hath been proved, Part ie) otherwise, 
viz. that necessary, self-originate being, is the root and, 


fountain of all being, whether actual or possible; since 
there is nothing actual brought into being, which is not 
actually from it, and nothing possible, but whose possi- 
bility depends upon it. And what virtually comprehends 
all being, actual and possible, cannot but be infinite. For 
without the compass of such all-comprehending being, 
there is nothing to bound it. And what is bounded by 
nothing, is unbounded or infinite. Whereupon also, matter 
plainly appears not to be of itself. For if it were, for the 
same reason it must be infinite and all comprehending. 
But nothing were more apparently contradictious and self- 
repugnant, than the assertion of two all-comprehending 
beings; and if there be but one, that matter is not that 
one. But thatit must be a necessary, self-originate, intel- 
ligent Being, which is the root of all being, I conceive 
already sufficiently proved in the former part of this dis- 
course. Wherein it is also shown, that. finite created be- 
ings, arising from that infinite self-originate one, limit it 
not, nor do detract any thing from its infinity, but concur 
to evidence its infinity rather; inasmuch as they could 
never have been, had they not been before contained within 
the productive power of that increate self-originate Being. 
It is, by the way, to be noted that the notion of infinity we 
now intend, doth not merely import unconfinedness to this 
or that certain space, (thongh it include that too,) for that, 
alone, were a very maimed, defective notion of infiniteness. 
But we understand by it the absolute all-ecomprehending 
profundity and plenitude of essence and perfection. Where- 
upon, it signifies nothing to the preserving entire the infi- 
nity of the self-originate, intelligent Being, only to suppose 
it such, as that it can permeate all the space that can be 
taken up by another (supposed) self-originate being. For 
still, since its essence were of itself, it were not virtually 
contained in the other. Which therefore would evince 
that other not to be'‘in the true sense infinite. Where- 
upon we, 

(2.) Prove the impossibility of independent, self-origi- 
nate matter, from the known, agreed notion of God, viz. 
That, he is a Being absolutely perfect, or comprehensive of 
all perfection. Even they that deny his existence, confess 
(though to the contradiction of themselves) this to be the 
notion of the thing they deny. Now, though this assertor 
of independent matter acknowledges it a being essentially 
imperfect, he can only mean by that, less perfect; not 
that it hath, simply, no perfection at all. ’Tis idle trifling 
to brangle about words. Perfection hath been wont to go 
for an attribute of being.. He calls it a being; it must 
therefore have some perfection, some goodness, be of some 
value. Is it not better than nothing? Then, that perfec- 
tion must be eminently contained in God; otherwise, how 
is hea Being comprehensive of all perfection ? ‘The imper- 
fections of matter belong not to him; nor of any thing 
else, For imperfection is nothing; nor do the perfections 
of any creature belong to him fopnally or in the same 
special kind, but eminently, and in a higher and more 
noble kind. And so, to have all being and perfection, 
‘either for his own, or within his productive power, cannot, 
without contradiction, be denied of him, who is confessed 
‘to be God, And again, to be able to create, is surely a 
perfection. Omnipotency, more a perfection than partial 
impotency. Wherefore to assert matter could not be cre- 
‘ated by God, is to assert an impotent, imperfect God. Or 
‘since God can be conceived under no other notion than 
of a Being absolutely perfect) to assert none at all. 

(3.) This supposition not only denies to God all perfec- 
tion, but it ascribes to matter, which he himself confesses 
ithe meanest sort of being, (as shortly it will be fitter ta 
take further notice,) the high excellency of selfsubsist- 
ence, the first and most fundamental of all divine per- 
fections. 

__ (4.) If matter be, as such, an independent, self-originate 
‘thing, then every part or particle of matter must be so, 
And then, let such matter be supposed to fill up infinite 
space, we shall have an infinite number of independent 
entities, co-existing for ever; for a finite number cannot 
replenish infinite space: or let it be supposed (more agree- 
ably to the pretended sentiments of this author) confined 
‘within the limits of the formed universe; and how un- 
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reasonably is such a thing as independent matter, sup- 
posed to be of itself, limited to one spot of immense space! 

or let the universe be ppesce. finite, though ever so 
vast, it must yet be conceived but as a minute spot, to the 
infinite unbounded vacuity that lies without it; and which 

et he seems to acknowledge replenished with the Divine 

eing.. Now let a man set himself to consider, and try 
how easy it will be to his thoughts to conceive one little 
portion of boundless space, taken up with a mean being, 
next to nothing, that is of itself there, and cannot but be 
there, and no where else, imposed upon the infinitely per- 
fect Being; the all-wise and almighty God, who fills up 
all space unavoidably and from all eternity, so that he 
could not, if he thought it a cumber, disencumber or rid 
himself of it; and rather seemed of necessity, than of 
choice, to have made a world of it, as not knowing else 
what to do with it; with which imagination also the youth 
of the world so ill agrees, for why then was it so lately 
made? 

(5.) But it further seems very evident, and more fully 
evidential of the absurdity of this conceit, that if there 
were such matter, the world could never have been made 
of it. For how great alterations must such rude, undi- 
gested, unformed matter have undergone, in forming of 
such a world as this? But what greater inconsistency can 
we imagine, than that what exists necessarily, or of itself, 
should be alterable? What is of itself what it is, must be 
eternally and without change what it is. So absurd, as 
well as profane, it will be to ascribe to dull and senseless 
matter, or to any thing else, so peculiar and appropriate an 
attribute and name as that of the Deity, Iam that Iam. 
For, hereupon, such matter were not only supposed vainly 
and to no purpose, being never possible to be the matter 
of the world, but destructively, and against the very pur- 
pose that should be served by it. For such matter being 
supposed to occupy the space of the formed world, must 
exclude thence any other matter of which it could be 
formed; and make it, consequently, impossible there 
should ever have been any such world as this, where the 
supposition itself makes it be. This see discoursed more 
at large, Part I. Chap. 2. 

(6.) And whereas his great reason for suchself-originate, 
independent matter, viz. the imagined impossibility of 
creation, or that any thing can be produced out of nothing, 
(which so far as is needful, we partly have and: further 
shall consider, in its proper place,) doth as much oppose 
the creation of any spiritual being, as material. Ifall that 
hath been said in the former part of this discourse, and b 
many authors besides, do sufficiently prove there are suc 
spiritual or immaierial beings that are created, or are not 
of themselves; and that, of the property of thought, which 
is found belonging to them, matter is not capable, (which 
I shall think to have been done till I see the contrary 
evinced,) we must judge him very absurdly to have as- 
serted such self-originate, independent matter. And ashe 
hath asserted it very inconsistently with the truth of the 
thing ; so, 

VI. 2. It will appear he hath done it as little consist- 
ently with himself. For, 

(1.) He acknowledges God to be L’etre infiniment par- 
fait, tout puissant, et le principe de toute perfection—a 
Being infinitely perfect, almighty, and the principle of all 
perfection. Now how is he infinitely perfect, if his being 
include not all perfection? How is he almighty, if he 
cannot create? How is he the fountain or principle of all 

perfection, if the perfection of matter Gains as hath been 
said, though he make it essentially imperfect, must have 
some perfection belonging to it, since it is not mere no- 
thing) be not eminently comprehended in his being ? 

Besides that here acknowledging God to be omnipotent, 
and having denied the necessary, eternal, independent 
matter, which he imagines to be infinite, but limited and 
confined to the created universe only ; I would hereupon 
demand of him, Cannot the blessed God, if he please; cre- 
ate many worlds? If he say, No, then how is he omni- 
potent 1—If Yea, of what matter must they be made? Not 
of his(imagined)necessary, independent matter, for of that 
really none could: but according to him the present uni- 
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verse is made: it is already taken up, and pre-engaged 
therein, and it is limited thereto. Therefore the matter 1s 
yet to be created, of which the other worlds are to be made: 
and it can be so, otherwise no more worlds can be made: 
and thereupon the great God is, not without blasphemy, 
said to have gone to the utmost of his power, to have done 
in this kind all that he can. And this must be said, by 
this author, in express contradiction to the truth of the 
thing, to the most common and agreed idea or notion of 
the Divine Being; and now, most apparently, to himself. 
And therefore his high rant against Spinosa,» (in this point 
more orthodox than himself,) That he confounds in his 
philosophy being and perfection, Pretendant que, ce qua 
est, et ne renferme aucune negation detre, est wne perfec- 
tion, §-¢—Pretending that whatsoever is, and includes not 
in its notion any negation of being, is a perfection, §c. 13 
vain, and as much without cause, as what he afterwards 
says about itis without sense. For he adds, That for his 
part he finds nothing more false or extravagant; and why 
so? Because then pain and sorrow must be reckoned 
among perfections, and such real perfections as are worthy 
of God, or a Being infinitely perfect. And upon this, he 
triumphs over such men, as supplanters of the Deity, in- 
stead of defenders of so great a Being, and as having lost 
their senses and their reason, &c. But if he had not lost 
his own, and abandoned himself to that fury and rage of 
insolence which he there imputes to his opposers, he might 
have been capable of so much calm and sober considera- 
tion, as to have bethought himself, that among creatures, 
a sense of pain, real grief and sorrow, correspondent to 
their present, true causes, import more perfection, than 
stupidity, insensibleness, and apathy; and if so, though 
pain and grief cannot formally agree to the most eee 
being of God, to whom their causes cannot agree, that the 
life and percipiency do eminently agree to him, by which 
he can apprehend an injury, though not a real hurt, (which 
he can therefore only not apprehend, not because the per- 
ceptive principle is wanting, but the object,) and by the 
power of imparting whereof, he is able to make a creature 
capable of pain and grief, where the objects shall (as they 
may deservedly) occur, and meet the perceptive principle ; 
and that the power of making such a creature, is a greater 
perfection than an impotency of doing it. Which perfec- 
tion therefore, he could not, consistently with himself, 
deny to God, having acknowledged him a Being infinitely 
perfect, or comprehensive of all perfection. Nor, 

(2.) Doth he assert necessary increate matter, consist- 
ently with his own reasonings for the possibility of a vacu- 
um,¢ where he takes it for granted, that God can aneantir 
une petite partie de la matiere, §-c.—annthilate some small 
particle of matter, one stone, for example, or one grain of 
sand. Which how ridiculously is it supposed, by one who 
supposes such matter necessarily self-existent! For who 
sees not that necessity of existence, and impossibility of 
non-existence, do infer one another, or signify rather the 
same thing. Therefore, no man, except Spinosa, could 
be at once more daring and more unhappy than this author. 
And as it hath thus appeared, that he bath asserted such 
self-originate, independent matter, very inconsistently both 
with the truth of the thing and himself; so, 

VII. Secondly, It will also appear he hath done it very 
unnecessarily; and particularly, without that necessity 
which he pretends of answering Spinosa. For there is no 
necessity of it so much as pretended, upon any account 
besides that of the common maxim, that nothing can come 
out of nothing; the sense whereof must first be inquired 
before it can be understood, how far it will serve his pur- 
pose, or infer the necessity of independent matter. The 
sense of it must either be this—That a being could never 
arise out of no-being, of itself, without a pre-existent, cre- 
ative cause; which is most evidently true, but as evidently 
not to his purpose: or this—That what once was not, 
could never be produced into being by a pre-existent, 
omnipotent Cause: which were to his purpose, but is 
evidently, and by apparent self-contradiction, untrue.d 
And what can make it have so much as the least sem- 
blance of truth? Either the authority of the maxim, or 
some plausible reason. For its authority; though that 
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which he claims to it of the ancient philosophers were 
little considerable, if ever so truly claimed, we have no 
ground to think it otherwise“claimed than most untruly. 
Its authority, as he represents it, depends upon a worse 
authority. He isso modest as to expect it to be believed, 
upon his bare word, that this was the opinion of all the 
ancient philosophers before Christ’s time; while yet he 
thinks not fit to tell us his name. But if their reasonings 
from it be considered, that generations are out of matter, 
and corruptions are into matter, we have no cause to ap- 
prehend they understood it otherwise than that natural 
agents did neither create nor annihilate any thing. Besides 
that, there is positive ground enough to conclude, that the 
more instructed and wiser pagans, long before Christ’s 
time, did believe all things to have sprang from one intel- 
ligent, self-subsisting original, matter itself not being ex- 
cepted. As, with the Egyptians, the inscription of the 
temple at Sais shows, “I am all that is, or was, or shall 
be,” &c. and with the Grecians, their worshipping God, 
under the name of Pan: which could mean no other 
thing, than that they thought the Deity to comprehend 
eminently or virtually all beings besides, in its creative or 
productive power. And we have reason to think that 
pagan philosophers since Christ, such as Hierocles, Jam- 
blichus, Porphyry, Plotinus, &c. who (as others have 
observed) were manifestly of this sentiment, understood 
the minds of the more ancient philosophers as well as 
this Monsieur; nor do they pretend to contradict them 
herein. 

And for the reason of the thing itself, he hath not the 
least appearance of any on his part, but that, because the 
finite power of a creature cannot bring a thing out of no- 
thing, therefore omnipotency cannot ; which is so far from 
concluding for him, that (as hath been intimated).it mani- 
festly contradicts itself, and concludes the contrary. For 
how is that omnipotency, which cannot do every thing 
that implies not a contradiction? And how is that a con- 
tradiction, that what once was not, should afterwards come 
to be ? there being no objective impossibility or intrinsic 
repugnancy in the thing itself to exist, but that it were truly 
ens possib)le ; (and we are out of doubt concerning matter 
for instance, or whatsoever else we are sure doth exist, 
chat it could exist;) and supposing also that there be a suf- 
ficient, causative power, to make it exist, or produce it into 
being: and what cause can be more sufficient than an om- 
nipotent one, such as our author confesses God to be? 
Nor doth he deny that there are intelligent spirits, that 
were not of themselves; only he would have us think 
them but finer matter, impressed with intellectual power. 
But what akin is a mind to matter, except his own? And 
supposing a mind or intellect be stamped upon matter, it 
is then but added to it, not drawn out of it, as if matter 
had before contained it. And even thus, since mind or 
intellect is not nothing, (unless he will say, himself differs 
by nothing from unthinking clay,) we have something out 
of nothing. And who can ‘think it more impossible to 
Omnipotency, to create matter, than a mind ? 

But if he reckon thought, or intellect, is contained in 
matter, or included in the notion of it, then matter, as 
such, must be intelligent, and consequently all matter; 
and this will be absurdity enough, to give him as good a 
title to the privilege of not being reasoned against, as, 
from his magisterial way of writing, we may count Spinosa 
thought himself to have. Nor indeed will it leave any 
man so much as a conjecture at the reason why he should 

retend to differfrom him. For who can imagine, why 
is matter, endued with the attributes of extension and 
thought, might not do as well as Spinosa’s substance ? 

Or if he think matter, as such, to have only seminal | 
reason or intellect in it, antecedently to his supposed di- 
vine impress upon it, how will that agree with his making 
it essentiellement imparfart,-—essentially imperfect ? Or 
what means his added capable neunmoins, its being never- 
theless capable of all such perfections by the impression of 
God upon it? Is that capacity something, or nothing ? 
Or what sense is it to make it capable of having those per- 
fections, which it is essential to it not to have ? 

, And surely, as he will attribute to matter more perfec- 
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tion than he intended, so he will attribute less to God. 
For he will, at this rate, attribute no more to him, than 
hath been generally ascribed to ordinary natural agents; 
z.é, to produce into actual being, out of matter, that whereto 
there was in it some seminal disposition before. 

_ And here, indeed, is the source of his error, his reducing 
infinite power to the measures of finite; an insolent pre- 
suming to circumscribe Omnipotency, and making that 
sumply impossible even to Almightiness itself, which is 
only so to created agents. And to this purpose, I find 
some reasonings in Sextus Empiricus, who tells us how 
the sceptics attempted to prove (besides their disputing 
against the other three sorts of causation) that dodparov— 
an incorporeal thing, cannot be triov céparos—the cause of 
any thing corporeal ; arguing (and slightly enough) from 
the common methods of subordinate agents, to the opera- 
tions of the Supreme Cause. Wor is it apprehensible, how 
one can find a medium; or while they make matter in- 
dependent, how not to make God dependent. 

And when the Monsieur we are concerned with took a 
friendly notice of Hermogenes’s consent with him upon 
this subject, he might as well have been at the pains to 
consider somewhat of what Tertullian wrote anainst him, 
that hereby, in some respect, God is made inferior and 
subject to matter, when without it he could not have made a 
world. Materia superior invenitur, que illi copiam ope- 
randt subministravit, et Deus subjeclus materia videtur, 
cujus substantia eguit ; nemo non subjicitur ei cujus eget, 
§-c.i—Every one is subject to what he stands in need of. 


CHAPTER III. 


The reason of what next follows. Directions to readers not wont to inquire 
into the grounds of their religion. A summary and plainer proposal unto such, 
of what hath been said in the former Part, concerning God’s existence and 
conversableness with men. The reasonableness (so much being already 
evinced) of alleging, and relying upon the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. 
The expressness of that testimony concerning the unity of the Godhead, the 
trinity therein. The absolute perfection of the Divine Nature. ‘The infinite- 
ness of God’s knowledge, power, goodness, and presence. His propensions 
towards men, and aptness (supposing there were no obstruction) to human 
converse. Matters of doubt herein resolved. 


I. Anp having thus far established and vindicated so 
principal a ground-work in this important cause,—That 
what is necessarily, or of itself, is an absolutely perfect 
Being, distinct from all things else; and a proper Object 
of religion, or whereto a temple, and all the worship there- 
of, duly belong, I shall now only suffer myself to be a 
little further diverted from my intended course, apprehend- 
ing that their case is also to be considered, who have been 
less accustomed to this course, of reasoning out to them- 
selves the principles of their religion: unto whom there- 
fore what hath been hitherto attempted may seem, if not 
obscure in its parts, yet so tiresome in the whole, as not 
to meet with patience enough to trace the design that hath 
been driven on, to its issue and period; it being very in- 
cident to unexercised and less attentive readers, to lose 
their thread, and forget the scope of a discourse, and so 
still have the truth to seek even in the midst of it. And 
if what hath been hitherto said, prove unsatisfying to any, 
that justice must be done to the cause itself and to them, 
as to avow it must rather proceed either from this infirmity 
in the reader, or from the unskilfulness of the writer to 
propound things happily and to advantage; than either 
from the inevidence of the things themselves, or frcm 
want of capacity, even in an ordinary understanding. Nor 
doth any undertaking seem more feasible, or less to be 
despaired of, than plainly and satisfyingly to evince, to an 
unprejudiced understanding that shall attend, these first 
foundations of a religion and a temple, viz. That God is; 
and—That he is conversable with men, or is such as is 
capable and apt to receive worship from men, and impart 
blessedness to them. We shall therefore so far interrupt 
the current of this discourse, as to endeavour this, by 
giving a brief and plain sum of the more principal things 
that have been said to this purpose already. And to pre- 
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pare for it, must desire you that have not been, as yet, 
wont to employ your minds this way, to observe the fol- 
lowing directions: 

First, That you would not give place to discourage- 
ment, nor think too meanly of the understanding whereby 
God hath distinguished you from the inferior creatures. 
There is that mind and spirit in man, which doth compass 
many things of far greater difficulty than it is here to be 
employed about; though it can be exercised about nothing 
of so great consequence. That apprehensive power that 
ean take in the orderly frame of such notions as are requi- 
site to the exact skill of numbering or of measuring things, 
of navigation, of trade, of managing the common affairs of 
human life; that can lay down to itself such prudent 
maxims and rules whereby the inconveniences may in 
great part be avoided whieh are incident to common con- 
versaiion, and the advantages gained which may serve 
one’s own private and secular interests; that understand- 
ing which can do all this, would far more easily compre- 
hend as much as is needful to the certain knowledge of 
God’s existence, and that he is such as we ought to wor- 
ship, and may enjoy, if it apply itself hereto. Do not so 
despair as not to make an attempt; you know not the 
strength of your own mind till you have tried it. 

Secondly, That you indulge not, or do not suffer your- 
selves to be insensibly seized by, a mean and sordid sloth. 
Set your thoughts a-work with vigorous diligence. Give 
net out.before you have well begun. Resolve, since you 
have a thinking power about you, you will use it to this 
most necessary purpose; and hold your thoughts to it. 
See that your minds do not presently tire and flag; that 
you be rationally peremptory, and soberly obstinate, im 
this pursuit: yield not to be diverted. Disdain, having 
minds that can reach up to the great Original and Author 
of all things, that they should be confined to this dirty 
earth, or only to things low and mean. 

Thirdly, Look on the things that are rationally evident 
to your understandings, as equally certain with what you 
see with your eyes. Are you not as sure that two and 
two make four (which judgment is the act of your mind) 
as that this thing which you look upon is black or white, 
or of this or that shape or figure? Do not so debase your 
own understandings, as to think nothing certain that comes 
under their judgment. It is true, they are apt enough to 
be deceived in many things, and so is your sense too; but 
if your sense could*make you certain of nothing, what 
would become of justice and government among men ? 
Who could take an oath before a magistrate? What 
would become of the common actions and affairs of life? 
How could you eat or drink, or buy or sell, if you could 
not certainly distinguish one thing from another? Some 
things are so plain as that you can be in no doubt about 
them, as that this is bread, not a stone; that a horse, not 
a sheep; otherwise all the world must stand still, and all 
commerce and action cease. And if there were not some 
things sure to your minds, that you may certainly say, in 
some plain cases at least, this is true and that false, this 
right and that wrong, you would be at as great a loss. 
Otherwise, you might be apt to think a part of a thing 
greater than the whole, or that the same man might be at 
London and at Rome at the same time; and you might 
be.as ready to kill your own father as to do him rever- 
ence, or to commit robbery upon your rich neighbour as 
relieve the poor, and judge the one as good an action as 
the other. 

“Fourthly, As any particular thing is offered to you, for 
the purpose we are here aiming at, consider it well by 
itself, before you go further; and think thus, Is this plain 
and certain, yea orno? If at the first sight you think it 
not so, observe diligently what is brought for the proof of 
it, and see whether now it be not manifestly certain; and 
when you once find it is, fix it in your mind as a certain- 
ty; say, Thus far Tam sure. Let not your thoughts run 
back to this as a doubtful thing any more, or unravel their 
own work; but male use of it as a certainty, to your 
further purpose. 

If. Being thus prepared, talce this brief account of what 
hath before been discoursed more at large. And, 

First, As to this first and great principle,—That there is 
a God. Be but patient of being led by the hand a few 
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easy steps in a way that is in some part sufficiently beaten, 
however, that is sufficiently plain, and it is to be hoped 
you will soon see that matter put out of all doubt. Let 
this then be your first step : 

1. That somewhat or othef there is, that hath been from 
all eternity necessarily and of itself, without dependence 
upon any thing else. If this be not at the first view evi 
dent to you, or if it seem too large a step, we will divide 
it into parts; and consider well what is said for the proof 
of it, by these degrees. 

(1.) Somewhat or other must ever-have been; for other- 
wise, how could any thing come to be at all? Do you 
think it was possible, if ever there was nothing at all in 
being, of one sort or other, that any thing should have 
come into being? No surely, for which way should it be? 
It could not be made by another, there being no other to 
make it; and it could not make itself, itself being as yet 
nothing. But sure you can easily apprehend, that to make 
a thing be, is to do something; and as easily, that what is 
nothing, can do nothing. Therefore, when your eyes tell 
you that something now is, you may be as sure, as of what 
you see with your eyes, that somewhat or other hath ever 
been. Say with yourself, Somewhat now is, therefore some- 
what hath ever been. If you discern not the clearness of 
this consequence, take the opposite to it: Nothing now is, 
therefore nothing will ever be; it is as broad as long. 

(2.) You may next proceed thus, that something or 
other hath been of zéself ; that is, without depending upon 
any thing else, or being beholden to any other thing for its 
being. Now here pause awhile, and consider what is 
said to make this plain to you. Either you must acknow- 
ledge something hath ever been of zéself, or you must say 
that all things that are, or ever have been, were from ano- 
ther, without any exception. But mark now, if you say - 
that all things that.are, or ever have been, without except- 
ine any, were from another, you contradict yourself; for 
besides all things that are, or ever have been, without ex- 
cepting any, there is not another from whom they could 
be. Therefore it is impossible that all things without ex- 
ception should have been from another ; whence then it is 
plain that something must have been of itself, without de- 
pending for its being upon any thing else : for it will tome 
to the same contradiction, if you say all things depend 
upon some other; since there is nothing beyond all things: 
therefore, to say that all things depend, is to say they de- 
pend on nothing, that is, they do not depend. And to 
say they have all depended on one another for their being, 
or made one another, is altogether as absurd; for it will 
make the whole compass or circle of all being to depend 
upon nothing, or come at length to this, that some one 
made itself, or even (which is more gross) made its own 
maker; unless you will rest in some one that made all the 
other, and was itself not made by any of them. If you 
do not apprehend this yourself, desire any one that hath a 
better understanding to explain it to you, and you will 
soon see the matter intended by it to be as evident as your 
heart can wish. And so this will be out of question with 
you—That somewhat was of déself ; which added to what 
was proved before, comes to this—That somewhat was 
ever of itself. And both these thus conjoined, plainly ap- 
pear from what hath been.said. For we have seen that 
nothing could possibly make itself, (which would absurdl 
imply, that before, it both was and was not,) and therefore, 
whatsoever was of itself, must ever have been, or never 
had beginning of being. So much, then, I suppose you 
take to be most certain, that something hath ever been of 
itself. Whereupon you may further add, P 

(3.) That what was ever of itself, was necessarily. Y¥ 
hope you understand what is meant: by being necessarily, 
that is, being so as that it could not possibly but be. You 
may perceive that some things are so as that it was possi- 
ble they might not have been, as a house, a town, a gar- 
ment, or whatsoever was made by such makers as might 
have chosen whether they would have made it, or no. 
Yea, or whatsoever is any way made to be, having before 
not been; for what once was not, it is manifest it was th a 
possible for it not to be.. But to be necessarily, is toeKe" 
so as that it could never possibly but have been; that is, 
what is necessarily, is somewhat of so excellent a nature, 
as that it could never be out of being. Now what was 
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ever of itself, it was in this sense necessarily; wiz. so as 
that the excellency of its nature was such, as could never 
permit that it should not be; whence the name I AM 
agrees peculiarly and always thereunto, Nothing can other- 
wise be of itself, (not by making itself, which you have 
seen is impossible,) but by an everlasting possession of 
that excellency of being, which excludes all possibility of 
not being. It depends upon no one’s choice or power, 
whether that which is of itself shall be or not be. 

. (4) What hath thus ever been necessarily, still is, and 
will ever be; which is plain upon the same ground. What 
could never but be, can never but be; for its nature is 
such, as whereto not to be is impossible. Otherwise, if 
its nature had not been such, there being nothing else by 
which it should be made, it could never have been. 
Wherefore thus far you have firm footing in this first 
step; no part of the ground which it measures shakes un- 
der you. You may say you are sure of this—That some- 
what there now is, that hath been from all eternity neces- 
sarily and of itself, without dependence upon any thing 
else, and that can never cease to be.—Set this down there- 
fore for a certainty, and then add to it, 

2. That whatsoever is not necessarily and of itself, is 
from and by that which is necessarily and of itself, as the 
first Author and Cause thereof. Thisis so certain, that 
nothing needs to be said for the proof of it more than hath 
been said already, so that you do but understand the 
meaning of it; which you cannot but do, if you consider 
that all things that are, or ever were, must be of one of 
these two sorts, viz. what was of itself, and what was not 
of itself, but from another: therefore, what is not of the 
first sort, must be of the second; that is, what was not of 
itself, must be from another; and then, what other must 
it be from? Surely from what was of itself, as its first and 
chief cause, whatsoever inferior or secondary causes it may 
have had besides, that were before it, caused by that first. 
So that you have now plainly before you, and in view, 
some or other eternal, necessary Being, not only to be con- 
sidered as it is in itself, but as the original and root of all 
besides. Then go forward a little, and further add, 

3. Neither this visible world, nor any thing of it, is ne- 
cessarily, or of itself, without depending upon any thing 
else; and-was therefore created and made by some more 
excellent Being that was so, and is quite distinct and 
diverse from it. That this may be evident to you, con- 
sider 

(1.) That whatsoever is changeable or imperfect, and 
capable of becoming more perfect, is not necessarily, and 
of itself, without dependence on any thing else. For what 
is of itself necessarily, and without dependence on any 
other, must have whatsoever belongs to it, all at once ; for 
from whence should any addition or change happen any 
way to it? Not from any other, for itno more depends 
on another for addition, than it is liable to diminution by 
another, being what it is necessarily, or from itself: for 
nothing can impart or add what it hath not ; and what it 
hath was in it before, and was in it necessarily, and there- 
fore unalterably, and without possibility of any change. 
Now you know this visible world is continually changing, 
and in an imperfect state ; and we may add, that there is 
somewhat invisible, of whose present being we are certain, 
that was not of itself, and that did not make this world. 
For instance, we are certain of the present being of our 
own mind and spirit, which we cannot see with our eyes, 
but by self-réflection we are sure we have somewhat in us 
that canthink. Nor is there any thing that comes under 
our immediate, certain observation, more excellent than 
man himself, especially his mind and soul. And do you 
not yourself know, and find how changeable, indigent, 
and imperfect that is? Therefore’ you may be sure it is 

eo of itself, or the maker of this visible world. If all the 

n in the world should join all their wit and power 
together, which way would they go to work to make such 
a world as this? yea, or even to make one single pile of 
grass, or grain of sand ? Which way can you devise, then, 

they should make the sun or stars, or such an earth as 
this? It is plain, then, that all this world had a maker, 
/ distinct from itself. : 

(2.) Whatsoever being is of itself, ismore excellent than 

what is not of itself. This you cannot but assent to at the 
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first sight: for besides that you must needs acknowledge 
it better to live of oneself, than to be beholden to another, 
you must also know that whatever being is not of itself, 
hath no excellency in it, but what was in that being that 
was of itself before; and therefore it had in it all the ex- 
cellency that is in such things as proceeded from it, (una- 
bated because in it necessarily,) together with the proper 
excellency of its own being, whereas the other sort of 
beings have but their own derived excellency only. 
Wherefore this also is most evident, that this world hada 
malker distinet from and more excellent than itself, that 
changes not, and whereto that name most properly agrees, 
IAM THATIAM. Being sure of this, you may pro- 
ceed, and conclude, 

4. That the things which are manifestly not of them- 
selves, but created and made, do plainly show that the 
Maker of them doth excel in power, wisdom, and good- 
hess. The greatness of his works shows his mighty power; 
the nature, exactness, and order of them, his admirable 
wisdom ; and his own self-sufliciency, and independency 
on the things made, show his rich and vast goodness in 
making them, as you may see more at large in Part I. 
Now therefore, if you have attended, you cannot but find 
you are sure and at a plain certainty concerning these four 
things: (1.) That somewhat was evef, and is necessarily. 
te That what was not so did arise from that which was. 

3.) That this world being not so, did therefore spring from 
that eternal, necessary, self-subsisting Being. (4.) And 
that this Being hath those particular excellences, whereof 
there are the manifest appearances and footsteps in the 
works that are made by him, (viz. especially power, wis- 
dom, and goodness,) in himself. And thus the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead ; so that they who see them 
not are without excuse. Rom.i. 20. If you be sure that 
any thing is, you may be sure somewhat was ever of 
itself: if you be sure any thing that was not of itself 
hath appearances of power, wisdom, and goodness in the 
frame of it, you may be sure that Being which was of 
itself is the powerful, wise, and good Creator and Maker 
of it. It isto be hoped, then, you are at a certainty,— 
That God is. 

III. Secondly, And now as to the second principle, that 
hath been insisted on also in the former Part,—That this 
God is conversable with men. You cannot surely doubt, 
but that he that made you, and gave you all that any way 
belongs to your being, can apply himself to you, or any of 
his creatures, in a way suitable to the natures which he 
hath put into you and them; nor that he is ready to con- 
verse with you, in a way suitable to the nature he hath 
given you, if you be such towards him, and so apply 
yourself to him, as you ought. For it is not a greater 
thing to do so, nor more exceeding or going beyond the 
reach of his power, wisdom, and goodness, as you cannot 
but see, than to have given being to you, and al] things. 

But now if what is further discoursed in that former 
Part, concerning the oneness of the Divine Being, and 
the infiniteness thereof, or concerning any other perfec- 
tions there particularly asserted unto it, seem not so plain 
to you as is requisite to guide and facilitate your applica- 
tions to him; what hath been more plainly said in this, is 
however sufficient, as more primarily fundamental and 
pre-requisite to that further knowledge of his nature and 
will towards you, which in another way is to be had and 
sought after. \ 

A cloud and darkness are now drawn over the world of 
mankind; and though it be still very easily discernible 
that God is, it is yet more difficult to attain to so distinct 
apprehensions what he is, as are necessary to our convers- 
ing with him. Against this difficulty, he hath afforded a 
gracious relief; that is, he hath provided there should be 
a more express discovery of him extant among men, than 
can be collected by their making observations upon this 
world. The case was such with man,(grown now so great 
a stranger to God,) as to require a written revelation of his 
nature and will; and we have it in those scriptures which 
bear with us the name of the word of God. .It were in- 
deed very unseasonable and absurd, to urge their authority 
in the inquiry, whether there be a God or no? For what 
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authority have they more than other writings, but as they 
are God’s word? Therefore to expect or give assent to 
them as such, while yet it remains an undecided contro- 
versy, whether there be any such one, or no, for whose 
sake the assent should be given, were to expose our reli- 
gion, not to prove it. These holy writings were not in- 
tended, by their affirmation of it, to inform us of God’s 
existence, which they suppose, and do not prove, as a 
thing we may otherwise be certain of ; but to teach us our 
duty towards him, and what our expectations may be from 
him; and do therefore give us a true representation and 
discovery of his nature, (so far as it was needful for us 
preparatively first to know it,) and then next, of the pre- 
sent state of things between him and us, that we might be 
directed how to apply ourselves to him suitably to both 
the one and the other. It is true, that we can never know 
that there is a God, without knowing somewhat of his 
nature, or what a one he is. We cannot so much as in- 
quire whether he be or no, but we must have some notion 
in our minds of the thing we inquire about; and so much 
as is necessary to this purpose, may be plainly gathered in 
the way we have gone hitherto. For if we understand the 
difference between something and nothing, between being 
and-no being, and find that something is, or that there is 
some being; and again, if we understand the difference 
between a thing’s being of itself, and being of or from 
another, and find the former must be the original of the 
latter, we cannot but understand ourselves, when we say 
there is an Original Being. And having some under- 
standing what is meant by power, wisdom, and goodness; 
withal finding that not only the effects of these, but these 
very things themselves, are in the world, we cannot but be 
sure (because these things come not of nothing) that the 
Original Being is powerful, wise, and good. And now 
when we have thus found out. an Original Being, that is 
of wisdom, power, and goodness sufficient to be the Author 
of such a world as this, we at once know both what God 
is, (sufficiently to distinguish him from all things else,) 
and are at a certainty that he is. 

i When we perceive that he hath given to all breath and 
being and all things; we have sought, and even felt and 
found him out, and found that he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have our being; 
that he is every where present, in this his creation, as the 
great Sustainer and the Life of the universe; and foras- 
much especially as we are his offspring, (as even the licht 
of a heathen poet could reach to discover, a sort of intelli- 
gent, designing, active beings, ) that therefore the Godhead 
is not like silver, or gold, &c., but of a nature more nearly 
resembling that of our own souls, and the higher excel- 
lences of the best of his creatures although eminently con- 
taining in himself also all the real perfections, virtues, and 
powers of all the rest. When we understand so much of 
God, (as we may by the light of our own reason,) we un- 
derstand enough to give a foundation to religion, and to 
let us see he ought to have a temple, and worship; and 
another sort of temple than is made by men’s hands, other 
worship than can be performed by the hands of men; as 
is there clearly argued, and inferred by the apostle, upon 
those plain grounds. Now when we are arrived thus far, 
itis seasonable to make use of the further help which we 


may observe the great, and wise, and good God to have | 


most condescendingly, most aptly, and most mercifully 
afforded us, for our more distinct understanding of his 
nature, and our own state ; and how we are to behave our- 
selves towards him thereupon. 

‘VY. Taking notice therefore that there is a written reve- 
lation of him extant in the world, that bears his name, and 
eingeaealt out to be from him; if now we look into it, 
observe 






»bs » the import and design of it, compare it with what 
we before knew of his nature and our own; consider what 
4S most obvious to an easy self-reflection in our own state 
and case, and how exactly this written revelation agrees 
and corresponds to those our former notices; taking in 
withal the many considerations that concur besides, to 
evidence to us the divine original and authority thereof: 
we cannot but have much rational inducement and obliga- 


a If we take notice that in some parts of this volume there ara very ancient 
predictions, of the strongest and most unlikely events, that we see exactly ful- 
in the other parts. 
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tion to receive, with all reverence and gratitude, this reve- 
lation, as from God ; and to rely upon it, as a sure and 
sacred light sent down from heaven, to direct us in all our 
concernments God-ward. For finding our own greatnee 
of such additional light, and apprehending it sufficiently 
agreeable to the divine goodness to afford it, and expecting 
it to be such, in its scope and design, as we find it is: if 
we further consider it must have had some author, and 
perceiving it not easy, with any plausible pretence, to affix 
it to any other than to God himself: if we consider that it 
was impossible it could be invented by men, without some 
design of self-advantage, either in this world or in the 
other; and how absurd any such expectation must be, 
either from men here, (the contents thereof being so re- 
pugnant to the common inclinations of men, as to oblige 
those that owned them to the severest sufferings on that 
account,) or from God hereafter, who could not be expected 
to reward forgery, falsehood, and the usurpation of his 
name: if, again, we further observe the positive attesta- 
tions whereby he hath challenged and owned it as his own, 
and wherein the divine power hath borne witness to the 
divine truth contained in it: if the matters of facton which 
all depends appear not less certain than that there were 
men and nations in the world, that we have not seen, and 
before we were born; if we see it not only improbable, 
but even next to impossible, that the records of those mi- 
raculous attestations should have been forged, and nations 
imposed upon thereby; and amongst them, many of the 
wisest of men intthose very times when the things recorded 
were alleged to have been done, and in a matter wherein 
their eternal hope was concerned ;* we shall upon the 
whole see cause to judge, That as it were most absurd to 
suppose such a revelation given by God, and no sufficient 
rational evidence withal given that itis from him, (without 
which it cannot serve its end, and so would signify no- 
thing,) so that there is nothing wanting, in divine estimate 
itself, to make up such a sufficient, rational evidence ; nor 
in our own, unless we would suppose it necessary that 
every man should have a Bible reached him down by an. 
immediate hand from heaven, or make some other suppo- 
sition as fond and vain as that; or that we count not that 
sufficient evidence, which ought to satisfy our reasott, if it 
do not gratify our fancy and curiosity too. It is not fit, 
here, to say more of the divine original of those holy 
writings, nor needful; so much being written already,> 
with so great clearness, on that subject, by many. That 
therefore being out of question what you cannot reason out 
yourselves, or apprehend from the reasonings of others, 
concerning God’s nature, tending to represent him worthy 
of a temple with you, and capable of receiving and re- 
warding your sincere and spiritual worship, fetch out 
from that divine volume; for you may be sure, though 
you cannot search him out unto perfection, he perfectly 
understands himself, and is certainly such, as he there 
tells you he is: and he there reveals himself to be such, as 
to whom the temple and worship we here intend, cannot 
be doubted (as he hath ordered things) to be both due and 
grateful. Whatever might be otherwise matter of doubt, 
is, by his express discovery of himself, taken away. 

V. If it were still a doubt, after all that hath been for- 
merly said for the reasoning out of these things, whether 
the Deity be one only, or manifold; whether the world had 
but one, or had not many makers; and so, whether there 
be no danger of misapplying our religion, or of mistaking 
the object of our worship. This word plainly tells us, 
There is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things. 
1Cor. viii. 6. That he is God, and there is none else. 
Isa. xiv. 21, 22, And that however there be three thai 
bear witness in heaven, and the stamp of whose name is 
in our baptism, distinctly and solemnly put upon Us: 
Matt. xxviii. 1 John v. yet (as in many other instances, 
that may be in some respect three, which in some other 
respect 1s but one) without the unnecessary, punctual de- 
claration, how these are three, and how but one, it ex- 
pressly tells us, these three are one. ; 

And if it be yet a doubt with us (in which the reasonings 
of some may be too short to determine and resolve them) 


b Dr. Stillingfleet, in his Origines Sacre, Grotius de Verit. Chr. i , 
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whether this one God be so absolutely and every way per- 
fect as to be sufficient for us all; whether he can under- 
stand all our concernments, relieve us in all our necessi- 
ties, hear our prayers, satisfy our desires, receive our ac- 
knowledgments and thanksgivings, and take notice with 
what love and sincerity they are tendered unto him; or, 
if he can do for us according to our necessities, and rea- 
sonable desires; whether we have any ground to believe 
that he will; this word of his plainly assures us, That he 
is ll-sufficient, Gen. xvii. 1.; that he hath all fulness 
in him. It often represents him to us, under the name of 
the Lord God Almighty ; tells us that he can do every 
thing, and that he doth whatsoever it pleaseth him. it 
tells us his understanding is infinite, and partictilarly as- 
sures that he searches the hearts of men, and tries their 
reins; that they cannot think a thought, or speak a word, 
but he undersiands them afar off, and knows them alto- 
gether: that his eyes are upon all the ways of men; that 
he knows all things, and therefore knows if they love him. 

And that we may be the more fully put out of doubt 
how easy it is to him to do so, we are assured, That he 
is every where present, that he fills heaven and earth, that 
the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot contain him; 
that there is no going from his Spirit, or flying from his 
presence ; that if one go up to heaven, he is there; lie 
down in hell, he is there; go to the uttermost part of the 
— yet there his hand shal! lead, and his right hand hold 

im. 

VI. And that all doubt may vanish, concerning his will 
and gracious inclination, how expressly.doth he make 
himself known by his name? viz. That he is the Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, &c. Exod. xxxiv.7. And 
by the same blessed and inspired penman of a part of these 
holy writings, (the beloved disciple, who lay in the bosom 
of his only-begotten Son; who also is in the bosom of the 
Father, and hath declared him,) we are not only told that 
God is Light, whereby the knowledge, purity, simplicity, 
and glory of the Divine Being are represented ; but also, 
once and again, that God is Love, that we might under- 
stand him as a Being not of more glorious excellency in 
himself, than of gracious propensions towards his creatures. 
And lest it should be thought our meanness should ex- 
empt us, and put us beneath his regard, we are told, He 
taketh care for sparrows, he heareth the ravens when they 
ery; and generally, that the eyes of all wait upon him, 
and he gives them their meat m season, Psal. exlv. (which 
even the brute creatures are emphatically said to seek of 
God,) and that he opens his hand, and satisfies the desires 
of every living thing, Psal. civ. And besides what he 
hath so expressly testified concerning his own nature, his 
favourable inclinations towards men might sufficiently be 
collected from that very nature which he hath given to 
man, considered in comparison and reference to his own; 
that he made him in his own image; and that he being 
the Father of spirits, hath placed a spirit in man, so agree- 
able to his own spiritual nature ; and by his own inspira- 
tion given him that understanding, that the mind begotten 
corresponds, by its most natural frame and constitution, to 
the mind that begot, the vods xarprxds,° (as it was anciently 
ealled,) his own Eternal Mind ; and that if its own origi- 
nal be remembered, it turns itself towards him, seeks his 
acquaintance by an instinct he hath himself implanted in 
it, and cannot rest till he have such a temple erected in it, 
where both he and it may cohabit together. By all this, 
his aptness to that converse with men, which is imported 
in the notion of a temple, doth so far appear, that at least 
it is evident such converse cannot fail to ensue, supposing 
that there were nothing in the way that might be a present 
obstruction thereto. And it will more appear, when we 
have considered (since there is somewhat that obstructs 
this converse) what he hath done to remove the obstruc- 
tion, and how he hath provided that the intercourse may 
be restored, and his temple be resettled with men, upon 
everlasting foundations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


That there is an obstruction to this intercourse. The method of the following 
discourse. Man’s apostacy from God, and the vitiated state of his nature; 
not only represented in the sacred writings, but also acknowledged and la. 
meray pagans :—very mistakenly, mm some respects; wherein perhaps 
some of them not justly understood. This not the primitive state of man; 
therefore not to be imputed to the Author of nature. The temple of Gor 
hereby became unfit for the divine presence. Unsuitable. Disafiected. Heré- 
upon forsaken, and most justly. 


I. Bor so far it is, that there should want probability ot 
a very inward commerce between God and man, that we 
have reason to think it rather strange, considering his na- 
ture and our own, it should not have been continual; and 
that his unbounded and self-communicative fulness was 
not by him always afforded, and always imbibed and drawn. 
in by so capable and indigent a creature. One would 
wonder what should have discontinued this intercourse ! 
What can be so apt to give and flow out, as fulness? 
What should be so apt to receive and take in, as want and 
emptiness? Such a commerce then as can be supposed 
between one® that is rich and full, and them that are poor 
and necessitous, one would think should have never failed. 
So a fabulous dream may be significant, and not unin- 
structive, touching the reason and way of commerce be- 
tween God and creature. We are therefore put upon ab 
new inquiry, and need no longer spend ourselves in 
anxious thoughts, Can there be any converse between God 
and men? ‘That we may rather say, How can it not be? 
or, How strange is it there is not more! that he hath not 
a temple in every human breast, replenished with his vital 
presence ! that there are nothing but ruins and desolation 
to be found, where one would expect a fabric worthy of 
God, and an in-dwelling Deity! This must therefore be 
the sad subject of our thoughts awhile, What hath render- 
ed the blessed God so much a stranger on earth, and occa- 
sioned him in so great part to forsake his terrestrial 
dwelling ? Whence we shall have the advantage (seeing 
how just cause there was, on his part, for this deplorable 
distance) to adore the grace that returns him to us, and 
inelined him to take that strange course, which we find 


he did, to repair his forlorn temple, and {fill this desolate, 


forsaken world with the joyful sound of those glad tidings, 
“The tabernacle of God is with men.” 

II. We shall find he is no further a stranger in this 
world, than as we have made and continued him so: no 
further a home-dweller in it, than as by an admirable con- 
trivance of wisdom and love, that will be the eternal won- 
der of the other world, he hath made way for himself: 
whereby his propensions towards men, prevailing against 
so great an obstruction, do even now appear at once both 
evident and marvellous, and ought to be not only the 
matter of our belief, but admiration. 

Wherefore our discourse must here proceed by these 
steps, to show—1. That mankind hath universally revolted, 
and been in a state of apostacy from God ;—2. That hereby 
the temple of God in man hath been generally made waste 
and desolate ;—3. That he hath laid both the new founda- 
tions and the platform of his present temple in Immanuel, 
God with us, his own incarnate Son, who rebuilds, beau- 
tifies, furnishes, inhabits it, and orders all the concern- 
ments of it. ; €. 

III. 1. Fhe first we do little need to labour in—every 
man’s own reflection upon the vitiated powers of his own 
soul, would soon, as to himself, put the matter out of 
doubt; whence each one’s testimony concerning his own 
case, would amount to a universal testimony. No man 
that takes a view of his own dark and blinded mind, his 
slow and dull apprehension, his uncertain staggering judg- 
ment, roving conjectures, feeble and mistaken reasonings 


about matters that concern him most; ill inclinations, 


propension to what is unlawful to him and destructive, 
aversion to his truest interest and best good, irresolution, 
drowsy sloth, exorbitant and ravenous appetites and de- 


sires, impotent and self-vexing passions—can think human 


nature, in him, is in its primitive integrity, and so pure as 
when it first issued from its high and most pure original, 
By such reflection, every man may perceive his own ill 
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case, in these and many more such respects; and by ob- 
serving the complaints of the most serious, and such as 
have seemed most to study themselves, collect it is gene- 
rally so with others also. 

IV. They that have read the sacred volume, cannot be 
ignorant that all flesh have corrupted their way; that’ the 
great God, looking 4a down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did understand, that 
did seek God, hath only the unpleasing prospect before his 
eyes even of a universal depravation and defection; that 
every one of them is gone back; they are altogether be- 
come filthy, there is none that doeth good, no not one; 
that all have sinned,° and come short of the glory of God; 
that this world lieth in wickedness ;f and that this was not 
the first state of man, but that he is degenerated into it 
from a former and better state; thats “God made him 
upright,” but that he is become otherwise, by his own 
‘“‘many inventions :” that by trying conclusions to better a 
state already truly good, he brought himself into this woful 
plight; and by aiming at somewhat above, sunk so far be- 
neath himself into that gulf of impurity and misery, that 
isnow become to him as his own element and natural 
State. 

Yea and the matter hath that evidence, that even many 
of them who, for ought we know, never conversed with 
those sacred records, have no less clearly discovered their 
sense of the present evil state of man, than their ignorance 
of the original of that evil,h though some of them carefully 
acquit God of it. We find their complaints of the malig- 
nity of ignorance,i surrounding all the earth, and that cor- 
rupts the soul shut up in the body; that, as a garment and 
web, inwraps the minds of men, that they cannot look to 
him whose pleasure it is to be known, and who is not to 
be heard with ears, nor seen with eyes, nor expressed by 
words. That till it be rent in pieces, they have upon 
them the bond of corrwption;: the dark coverture, the living 
death, the sensible carcass, a moving sepulchre, which 
they carry about with them. 

We find complaints, that by bonds and chains our mind 
is held, from our infancy : of certain “mean and debasing 
passions, that do fasten and even nail the soul to the body :” 
of much greater evils™ and more grievous, than the most 
painful bodily diseases, gouts, stranguries, dysenteries, and 
myriads of the like; viz. all manner of sins, wickednesses, 
transgressions, ungodlinesses, which we have to lament asthe 
maladies or disaffections of owr soul. 

Of certain old or inveterate spots,» that are by all means 
to be washed and purged out: that there are certain prin- 
ciples of viciowsness,? as pleasures, griefs, lusts, fears, en- 
kindled from the body, but mixed with the soul, and that 
absurdly bear rule over it. 

And the naturalness? of these is more than intimated, 
while they are said to be rather from parents and our first 
elements than owrselves : or, rather to be imputed, as is else- 
where 4 said, to those that plant, than those that are planted. 

Whence also, vice is soid to be involuntary (being 
rooted in our natures:) that whosoever are vicious, become 


so from such things as do even prevent our choice. And 
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that all men do more evil than good,® beginning even from 
their very childhood. ; : aoe 
And (as another expresses itt) we offend from certain an- 
voluntary passions, in which the pravity of the soul is made 
to consist: or that we here partake a certain mundane ® na- 
twre, which, he says, is mixed of mind and necessity. 
And even from hence that virtue is voluntary 3 vice 1s, 
by another, concluded to be involuntary. “ For,” says that 
author, “ who can willingly, in the most lovely and most 
noble part of himself, choose that which is the greatest of 
all evils?” esteeming vicious inclination the most repug- 
nant thing to liberty, (as it is indeed in the moral sense,) 
and the greatest slavery. Whereupon, another inquiring,* 
since God doth nothing but what is good, whence evils 
should come, resolves that whatsoever is good is from 
heaven, but all evil from our self-natwral vileness. And 
y another speaks of an evil adhering to our being, and not 
only acquired, but even connatural to us; yea, and thas evil 
is said to be the very death of the soul. "The sadness of the 
common case of man in this respect, hath been therefore 
emblematically represented by a2 potion of error and igno- 
vance, presented to every one at their first coming into the 
world, and whereof it is said all do drink, more or less ; % 
woman called Imposture, accompanied by other harlots, 
Opinion, Lust, Pleasure, &c.'seizing and leading away 
every one. * And hence are bitter complaints and accusa- 
tions poured forth even against nature itself, as being a mere 
force and war, and having nothing pure or sincere in tt, but 
having its course ‘amidst many unrighteous passions; yea, 
and its rise and first production are lamented, as founded 
in unrighteousness. ‘The discontentful resentments where- 
of have made some not spare to censure our very make 
and frame, >the uniting of an immortal thing to a mortal 
in the composition of man, as a kind of distortion of na- 
ture, that the thing produced, should be made to delight in 
having parts so unnaturally pulled and drawn together. 

VI. So that some of the ethnick philosophers have been 
so far from denying a corruption and depravation of na- 
ture in man, that they have overstrained the matter, and 
thought vicious inclination more deeply natural than in- 
deed it is; and so taxed and blamed nature, in the case 
of man, as to be too liable to implied reflections evell on ~ 
the blessed Author of nature himself.c Whereto the 
known principles of the sect of the Stoics do too plainly 
tend, who give in so vast a catalogue of the diseases and 
distempers of the mind of man: taking every thing into 
the account that hath the least of perturbation in it, with- 
out excepting so much as mercy itself, or pity towards 
them that suffer unjustly; and yet seem to subject alt 
things to fate and natural necessity, whereby all these 
evils in the mind of man would be rejected upon the holy 
God, as their original cause.a Whence therefore some 
that were more sober have made it their business to vindi- 
cate God from so horrid an imputation; and one of much 
note animadverts upon the mistakes of such as seemed so 
to charge him, sharply blaming them for such an inti- 
mation; but more sharply (quarrelling others in his own 
dubious twilight) for the excuse they give of it, viz. 

b rer Oynran ovvepxopevov abavarov. Put. de Solert. Anim. p. 964. 

cD Laert. L. 7. But perhaps they have been somewhat misunderstood by 
their prejudiced opposers, or some. unwary expression of theirs been stretched 
beyond what was meant. For though they reckon £Acos among the distempers 
of the mind; yet so afterwards they do avedenpwoovyy too. Whence it is proba- 
ble they intended to place eAcos among the evils of man’s nature no otherwise 
than as it should include undue perturbation in it, or as it might urge those who 
are more apt to be passionate upon such occasions, than just and wise, to the 
doing of unfit or unseasonable mags for the afflicted person’s relief; than which 
nothing is more supposable: which occasioned that famous general Agesilaus, 
when his sick friend importumed him with tears, to stop the (then necessary) 
march of his army for his sake, (looking sadly back upon him,) tosay, ws xa- 
Aerou est edeety Kat povety, How hard is it to be pitiful and wise! P! ‘ 
Apophtheg. Lacon. And that afterwards making aveenoovwyy vicious too, 
their meaning was, thata calm and sedate will or propension to relieve persons 
in distress was the virtue, both the other the opposite vicos. Which seems 
more likely than Menagius’s way of salving the evavrioduves, by supposing 
aveXennoovyn here to have been misprinted for e\enocun, by some very as; 
suming transcribers, that were willing rather_to express their own mind than 
their author’s. Observ. in Locum. 

d Arid though in what follows they are sharply taxed, as laying all the 
evils of the world (moral as well as other) upon God and nature, this 
seems to have proceeded from some lavish speeches of Chrysippus, that 
justly fell under the reprehension of Plutarch’s severer and more sound 
judgment. Yet surely they «id suppane another and purer state of na- 
ture, out of which man was lapsed; otherwise, how come they, when 
they assign the common notion of vicious perturbation or passion, to call 
it an irrational and (wapa @vowy xtyyots] preternatural motion? What 
nature is that, which it is supposed to swerve from? Resides that, they 
constantly call these diseases of the soul, therefore they understood them 
not to be its very nature: for then what were tho diseased subject? Nar 
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*That God doth what they attribute to him in this matter, 


for the punishment of wicked men; falleging it were a. 
grievous matter that God should will and revenge the | 
pu- | 
mi ‘ Some do, with | 
great reverence of the divine majesty, confess the rise of | 
all this evil to be from man himself, viz. even that sort of 


same thing, that wickedness should both be, and be 
nished, according to the mind of God. 


evil which is called by the name of wickedness, is said to 


be from an innate principle, which the arbitrary power of 


a man’s own soul hatcheth and fosters, and the fault is his 
who admits it; but God is faultless: that God did place 
the soul over a terrene body, asa charioteer over a cha- 
riot, which it might govern or neglect, &c. 

So another says, that whatsoever things come into this 
world from God, are good; but evils proceed from a certain 
ancient nature, §-c. By which what could he mean, but 


the hereditary pravity which hath in a long series de-’ 


scended from depraved progenitors, so as no longer to be 
anew thing; but of a forgotten original, and from of old 
reigning in the world ? : 

They of this famous sect, the Platonists, seem often to 
attribute vicious inclination to the soul’s being united with 
the body; (as supposing it to have existed pure and sin- 
less before ;) yet even they appear also not to have thought 
it impossible a human soul should sometime have been in 
an earthly body without sin. For their renowned leader 
discourses at large of a former incorrupt state of man in 
the body, (a golden age, as others also call ye and of a 
defection or apostacy from it; which state, though his 
Egyptian tradition misinformed him about the continuance 
of it, he excellently describes, (as also man’s declining 
from it,) telling us, that “then God familiarly conversed 
with men, taking care of them, as a shepherd of his flock: 
k that he was chiefly intent upon the ducture and govern- 
ment of their minds; Ithat (as he afterward says in another 
part of that unfinished discourse) while the godlike nature 

continued in sufficient vigour with them, they were obedient 
to laws, and behaved themselves friendly towards that 
m divine thing that was akinto them. Then they possessed 
thoughts that were true, and altogether great; using meek- 
ness and prudence in reference to their own conditions 
and one another ; that they disregarded all things in com- 
parison of virtue. They easily bore a prosperous condi- 
tion, esteeming all outward things little. They were not 
intoxicated or drunken with sensual delights; but sober 
and quick-sighted, and all things increased upon them 
through their mutual love and virtue. But they growing 
at length into a too great esteem and love of terrene things 
— and that participation which they had of God decaying, 
(whereas all was well while the Divine nature remained 
with them,) and being variously intermingled with much 


deadly °evil, and a kind of human custom or course of 


living,” as elsewhere he so expresses sinful corruption, 
“prevailing among them, and they not able to bear a pros- 
perous condition, came to shame, and ruin with it ; having 
lost the loveliest of their most precious things.” Agreeably 
whereto, another, discoursing of the nature and original 
of evil, places it in our being plunged and sunk into mat- 
ter and corporeity : and commenting upon a noted Ppassage 
of his master, viz. ‘‘That our recovery must be by a 
speedy flight to God,” &c. says, that this flight is not to de- 
part from the earth, Ibut that we become, even while we are 
on earth, righteous, and holy, and wise. 

Therefore also have we with this sort of men, so fre- 
quent discourses of the purgative virtues, * which suppose 
a lapse into great impurities; yet not so inseparable from 
our natures, but that by divine help (which they also 
sometimes speak of as necessary) a cure and redress may 
_ be wrought. ‘ ‘ , . 

___ VII. Nor, if we consider, can it be so much as imagin- 
able to us, that the present state of man is his primitive 
cold it pee ara TE tnay shasta nuppono vite su thal use natural, “And 
indeed, that Plutarch entitles that book he hath against them, Tept sorkwy 
evayTtwpa, argues, they intended not the gross things he refutes, for no man 


intends Contradiction to himself. And since no man can hold both parts of a 
contradiction, it is candid to suppose they would have chose rather to let go 
t ‘ors! 7 
" re Ocov kohatery dnoutny KaKtay KaL woAAa TOLELY ETL KoO- 
acer Tay movnpwr. 
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state, or that heis now such as he was at first made. For 
neither is it conceivable, the blessed God should have 
made a creature with an aversion to the only important | 
ends, whereof it is naturally capable; or, particularly, 
that he created man with a disaffection to himself; or that. 
ever he at first designed a being of so high excellency as 
the spirit of man, to drudge so meanly, and be so basely 
Servile to terrene inclinations ; or, that since there are 
manifestly powers in him of a superior and inferior sort 
and order, the meaner should have been, by original insti- 
tution, framed to command, and the more noble and ex- 
cellent, only to obey and serve; as now, every one that 
observes may see the common case with man is. And 
how far he is swerved from what he was, is easily conjec- 
turable, by comparing him with the measures which show 
what he should be. For it cannot be conceived for what 
end laws were ever given him, if, at least, we allow them 
not the measures of his primitive capacity, or deny him 


ever to have been in a possibility to obey. Could they be 


intended for his government, if conformity to them were 
against or above his nature? or were they only for his 
condemnation ? or for that, if he was never capable of 
obeying them? How inconsistent were it with the good- 
ness of the blessed God, that the condemnation of his 
creatures should be the first design of his giving them 
laws; and with his justice, to make his laws the rule of 
punishment, to whom they could never be the rule of 
obedience and duty; or with his wisdom, to frame a sys- 
tem and body of laws, that should never serve for either 
purpose, and so be upon the whole useful for nothing! 
The common reason of mankind teacheth us, to estimate 
the wisdom and equity of lawgivers, by the suitableness 
of their constitutions to the genius and temper of the 
people for whom they are made; and we commonly 
reckon nothing can more slur and expose government, than 
the imposing of constitutions most probably impracticable, 
and which are never likely to obtain. How much more 
incongruous must it be esteemed to enjoin such as never 
possibly could! Prudent legislators, and studious of the 
common good, would be shy to impose upon men under 
their power, against their genius and common usages, 
neither alterable easily, nor to any advantage. Much more 
absurd were it, with great solemnity and weighty sanc- 
tions tc enact statutes for brute creatures! And wherein 
were it more to purpose to prescribe unto men strict rules, 
of piety and virtue, than to beasts or trees, if the former 
had not been capable of observing them as the latter were 
not? We insist not on the written precepts in the sacred 
volume, (where we have also the history of man’s creation 
and fall,) but let the law be considered which is written 
in men’s hearts; the véuos dnpeovpyixds, the rages Evvopos, OY 
the lex nata,s (in the ethnick language,) which the eternal, 
lawgiving mind hath created in our souls. And how evi- 
dently doth that law convince, that we neither are nor do 
what we should! How gross and numerous deformities 
do we daily behold by that shattered and broken glass! 
how many things which we disapprove, or certainly would, 
if we discussed the matter with ourselves! How frequent 
buffetings are many, when they reflect, constrained to 
suffer at their own hands; even wherein (not having an- 
other law) they are only “a law to themselves,” Rom. ii. 
and have only their own thoughts, either their excusers, or 
accusers! And what doth that signify, but a lapse and 
recess from their original state ? the broken imperfect me- 
morials whereof, are a standing testimony against their 
present course; their notions of right and wrong, comely 
and uncomely, remonstrating against their vicious inclina- 
tions and ways. For would they ever reprove themselves 
for what was not possible to be otherwise? Or was man 
created a mere piece of self-contradiction ; or with anature 
made up of repugnancies, and perpetually at war with 


ovopa poxOnpta avrov zov ehojievov atriat’ Oeos avatrios. Max, Tyr. 
ubi supra. 

h As he there proceeds. 
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itself? This I should do, but that which is clean contrary 
Ihave amindto. Were these ever like to be impressions, 
both signed upon him by the same hand? Nothing is 
plainer, therefore, than that he is corrupted from his pri- 
mitive integrity, and become a depraved anda degenerate 
thing. 

Vill. 2. We go on then, in the next ad all 
That by this degeneracy, the temple of the living God 
among men bécame waste and desolate: viz. both unin- 
habitable or unfit for his blessed presence ; and, thereupon, 
deserted and forsaken of it. ee (because in breaches 
and disagreements man hath the first hand and part) we 
shall therefore treat, First, Of the unaptness of man, in his 
state of apostacy, to entertain the divine presence, or be 
any longer God’s temple; Second, Of the blessed God’s 
absenting himself, and estrangement from him hereupon. 

1. That the spirit of man, by his having apostatized, be- 
came wnfit to answer the purposes of a temple, will too 
plainly appear, by considering the nature of that apostacy ; 
which, what was it but a severing himself from God; a 
recess and separation? Not in respect of place, (which 
was impossible,) but the temper of his mind and spirit; or 
not by a local removal, but by unsuitableness and disaf- 
fection, departing in heart from the living God, °Tis true 
indeed, that by this his revolt, he became indisposed to all 
other converse which belonged to him as a creature intel- 
ligent and virtuous, but chiefly to divine: the blessed God 
being the chief term of this defection and revolt. For 
man, by his original rectitude, was principally determined 
towards God: and by the same due bent and frame of 
spirit by which he stood rightly postured towards him, he 
was in aright disposition to every thing besides wherewith 
he had any concern. And adhering to him as his centre 
and prime object, he kept his due order towards all other 
things: whence by forcing and relaxing the bonds that 
held him united to God, and by changing his posture 
towards him, he came to stand right no way. Turning to 
him the back, and not the face, all things are inverted to 
him. He is now become most directly opposite to God, 
and unduly disposed towards other things only by means 
of that opposition. As then he is unfit for every other 
good use, so most of all for that of a temple; and that 
upon both the above-mentioned accounts, as being first 
behead to the blessed God, and then thereupon disaf- 

ected. 

Ist. Man was become most unswitable to him; the di- 
vine image (which where should it be but in his temple) 
being now defaced and torn down. We speak not now of 
the natural image of God in man, or the representation 
the soul of man hath of its Maker in the spiritual, intelli- 
gent, vital, and immortal nature thereof, which image we 
know cannot be lost; but its resemblance of him in the 
excelleaces which appear to be lost, and which were his 
duty, a debitwm inesse, and could not be lost but by his 
own great default. And those are both such as wherein 
the soul of man did imitate and resemble God, as know- 
ledge, purity, justice, benignity, &c. and such as wherein 
though it could not imitate him, yet was to bear itself 
correspondently towards him; as he being the absolute 
Sovereign, to be subject to him, obey and serve him: and 
he being the all-sufficient Good, to trust in him, depend 
upon him, know, love, and delight in him, unite with 
him, and expect blessedness only in and from him. How 
unlike and disagreeable to God in all these respects is 
apostateman! That whereas the notion given us of God, 
is, that he is Light, and with him is no darkness at all; 
(1 John i.) it is said of such as have been involved in the 
common apostacy, in reference to that their former state, 
“ Ye were darkness;” as if that were the fittest and truest 
account that could be given of this revolted creature: not 
that he is in darkness, or there is much darkness in him, 
but, ‘He is darkness,” Ephes. v. He and darkness may 
define one another-—That is he; andheisthat. A dismal 
horrid cloud hath inwrapped his soul, that resists and 
yields not easily to the most piercing beams, excludes 
light, wheresoever it would insinuate itself. This hath 
made the soul of man a most unmeet receptacle for the 
divine presence, and more like a dungeon than a temple. 
And as he is now sunk into carnality, and a low, abject, 
earthly spirit, how unfit is he for divme converse! How 
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unapt to savour the things of God! How unlike the 
Father of Spirits! And whereas he was of a middle na- 
ture, partaking somewhat of the angelical, somewhat of 
the animal life, how is he swallowed up of the latter, and 
become like the beasts that perish ; as the horse and mule 
without understanding, as the dog and swine both for 
fierceness and impurity; as the one 1s both apt to bite and 
devour, and return to his own vomit, and the other both 
to rend such as stand in his way, and wallow in the mire. 
We might add the sundry other Scripture resemblances 
of wolves, bears, lions, serpents, adders, vipers, &c. where- _ 
by many brutes seem to meet in one man ; and to have 

made a collection, and contributed their worst qualities, 
and all the venom of their natures, to the making up of 
one mischievous composition in him. So that instead of 
a temple, he is a cage of every unclean and hurtful thing : 
he is, in short, of a reprobate mind, full of all unrighteous- 
ness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity, &c. _ How repug- 
nant, in all respects, to the holy, pure, benign, merciful 
nature of God! How remote from the imitation of his 
Maker, wherein he hath offered himself as his most 
imitable pattern! And wherein he is not imitable, but 
requires a proportionable and correspondent deportment 
or conformity ; as by trust to his all-sufficieney, by subjec- 
tion to his sovereign power and government. How dismal 
is the case, and how horrid the effects, of the apostacy in 
these,regards! How preposterous and perverse are his 
dispositions and the course he hath run! For wherein it 
was permitted to him to imitate and affect likeness to a 
Deity ; where he was put under no restraints, and his 


‘highest aspirings had been not only innocent, but most 


worthy of praise, (as to imitate God in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sincerity, goodness, purity, &c.) here nothing would 
please but utmost dissimilitude, and to be as unlike God 
as he could devise. But in those things that were within 
the enclosure, and appropriate most peculiarly to the God- 
head; to be the first and the last, the Alpha and Omega ; 
the only one on whom all must depend, and to whom all 
must be subject and obey: these sacred regalia, the highest 
rights and flowers of the eternal crown, thesé are thought 
fine things, and beheld with a libidinous devouring,eye, 
caught at by a profane sacrilegious hand. Nothing would 
satisfy but to be Godlike in this most disallowed and im- 
possible sense. Man, when he hath reduced himself to 
the lowest pitch of vileness, misery, and penury, now will 
be self-sufficient ; and when he is become the most abject 
slave to ignominious lusts and passions, now he will be 
supreme: that is, having made himself viler than the 
meanest creature, and worse than nothing, he will be a 
god, even his own, a god to himself. Having severed 
and cut himself off from God, he will supply the room, 
and live only within himself: be to himself what God was, 
and should ever be. He now moves wholly in his own 
sphere, disjoimed from that of the whole world, and is his 
own centre. All he does is from himself, and for himself. 
Thus is the true image of God torn down from his own 
temple, and that alienated, and become the temple of a 
false god, dedicate to that abominable idol, self. 

IX. 2nd. Whence it comes to pass, that man is most dis- 
affected to God, and full of enmity. So Scripture testifies 
concerning the carnal mind, Rom. viii. 8. nd whom it 
had before represented (ch. ii.) full of all malignity, it 
afterwards speaks of as directing it (most horrid to think 
against this blessed object; “ Haters of God, despiteful,” 
&e. Nor is any thing more natural ; for, in part, the con- 
trariety of their nature to his, more immediately begets this 
enmity, which always rises out of dissimilitude ; and partly 
it is fomented and increased to a great degree, hy a secret 
consciousness of that dissimilitude, and the misgivings ot 
their own guilty fears thereupon; which must tell them 
whensoever they have so much communication with them- 
selves, that they are unlike, and cannot but be unpleasing 
to him; and this infers some kind of dread; whence (as 
hath been commonly observed) the passage is short and 
easy untohatred. And though the more positive workings 
of this enmity do not (perhaps with the most) so ordinarily 
discover themselves; and they do not see or suspect that 
they hate him, while they are not urged to self-reflection ; 
and when they are, hardly admit a conviction that they do: 


Crap, IV. 


yet the matter carries its own evidence with it, and would 
soon be put beyond a question, if men were willing to 
understand the truth of theizown case. For whence else 
do they so slowly entertain the knowledge of God, when 
the whole earth is full of his glory? When so manifest 
prints and footsteps of his wisdom, power, and goodness, 
do offer themselves to view in every creature, whence can 
it be, but that they like not to retain him in their know- 
ledge?. Rom.i. And that their very hearts say to him, 
Depart from_us, we desire not the knowledge of thy ways ? 
Job xxi. Why is so bright a light not observed, but that 
it shines amidst a malignant darkness, that, resisting, com- 
‘prehends it not? Why are the thoughts of God so un- 
pleasant to men, and unfrequent, that when one would 
suppose no thoughts should be so obvious, none so wel- 
come, yet it is become the character of an unrenewed man 
to forget God, (Psal. ix.) or not to have him in all his 
thoughts? Psal.x. Why do men decline his acquaint- 
ance, live voluntary strangers to him all their days, and as 
without him in the world? Ephes. ii. Why are men so 
averse to trust him, and turn to him, even upon so mighty 
assurances? What makes them shy to take his word, 
but rather count him a liar, though they know it incon- 
sistent with his nature; and can form no notion of God, 
without including this conception therein, that he cannot 
lie; when as yet they can ordinarily trust one another, 
though there be so much colour to say, “All men are 
liars?’ Why do they resist his authority, against which 
they cannot dispute, and disobey his commands, unto 
which they cannot devise to frame an exception? What, 
but the spirit of enmity, can make them regret so easy a 
yoke, reject so light a burthen, shun and fly off from so 
peaceful and pleasant paths; yea, and take ways that so 
manifestly take hold of hell, and lead down to the cham- 
bers of death, rather choosing to perish than obey? Is not 
this the very height of enmity? What further proof would 
we seek of a disaffected and implacable heart? Yet to all 
. this, we may cast in that fearful addition, their saying in 
their heart, No God; (Ps. xiv.) g. d. O that there were 
none! This is enmity, not only to the highest pitch of 
wickedness, (to wish their common Parent extinct, the 
Author of their being,) but even unto madness itself. For 
in the forgetful heat of this transport, it is not thought on 
that they wish the most absolute impossibility, and that, 
if it were possible, they wish, with his, the extinction of 
their own, and of all being; and that the sense of their 
hearts, put into words, would amount to no less than a dire- 
ful and most horrid execration and curse upon God, and 
the whole creation of God at once! as if by the blasphemy 
of their poisonous breath, they would wither all nature, 
blast the whole universe of being, and make it fade, lan- 
guish, and drop into nothing. ‘This is to set their mouth 
against heaven and earth, themselves, and all things at 
once, as if they thought their feeble breath should over- 
power the omnipotent word, shake and shiver the adaman- 
tine pillars of heaven and earth, and the almighty fiat be 
defeated by their nay: striking at the root of all! So fitly 
is it said, The fool hath in his heart muttered thus! Nor 
are there few such fools: but this is plainly given us as 
the common character of apostate man, the whole re- 
volted race; of whom it is said in very general terms, 
“ They are all gone back, there is none that doeth good.”. 
This is their sense, one and all; 2. c. comparatively ; and 
‘the true state of the case being laid before them, it is more 
their temper and sense to say no God, than to repent, and 
turn to him. What mad enmity is this! Nor can we de- 
vise into what else to resolve it. 

This enmity, indeed, more plainly shows itself where 
the Divine glory (especially that of his grace, and good- 
will towards men, a thing not less evident, than strange) 
more brightly shines: yet there are so manifest appear- 
ances of it every where, and he hath so little left himself 
“without witness” unto any, that the universal strange- 
ness of men towards him apparently owes itself more to 
enmity than ignorance; and even where there is much 
darkness, there is more ill-will. For their ignorance by 
which they are alienated from the life of God, is called 
blindness of heart; 7. e. voluntary, affected blindness, 
Eph. iv. 18. It can be imputed to nothing else, that they 
wha have God so near to every one of them, who live and 
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move, and have their being in hii, do not yet seek after 
him, and labour to feel and find him out; ‘7. e. that they 
can miss of God so nigh at hand, when they have even 
palpable demonstrations of his nearness, and kind propen- 
Sions towards them. ‘Now this being the case, whatever 
this degenerate vile creature might serve for else, he was 
plainly most unfit for the use of a temple, or to be ‘the 
dwelling-place of God. 

2. Nor can it now be a wonder that the divine presence 
should be hereupon withdrawn; that the blessed God ab- 
sents himself, and is become a stranger to this his once 
beloved mansion. We shall here take notice how appa- 
rent it is—1. 'That he hath done so,—2. That he was most 
highly justifiable herein. 

And, first, That he hath withdrawn himself, and left 
this his temple desolate, we have many sad and plain 
proofs before us. The stately ruins are visible to every 
eye, that bear in their front (yet extant) this doleful inscrip- 
tlon—Here God once divelt. Enough appears of the admi- 
rable frame and structure of the soul of man, to show the 
divine presence did sometimes reside in it; more than 
enough of vicious deformity, to proclaim he is now retired 
and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar overturned; 
the light and love are now vanished, which did the one 
shine with so heavenly brightness, the other burn with so 
pious fervour; the golden candlestick is displaced, and 
thrown away as a useless thing, to make room for the 
throne of the prince of darkmess; the sacred incense, which 
sent rolling up in clouds its rich perfumes, is exchanged 
for a poisonous, hellish vapour, and here is, “ instead of a 
sweet savour, a stench.” ‘The comely order of this house 
is turned all into confusion; ‘the beauties of holiness” 
into noisome impurities; the “‘ house of prayer to a den 
of thieves,” and that the worst and most horrid kind; for 
every lust is a thief, and every theft sacrilege: continual 
rapine and robbery is committed upon holy things. The 
noble powers which were designed and dedicated to divine 
contemplation and delight, are alienated to the service of 
the most despicable idols, and employed unto vilest intu- 
itions and embraces; to behold and admire lying vanities, 
to indulge and cherish lust and wickedness. "What have 
not the enemies done wickedly in the sanctuary? How 
have they broken down the carved work thereof, and that 
too with axes and hammers, the noise whereof was not to 
be heard in building, much less in the demolishing this 
sacred frame! Jook upon the fragments of that curious 
sculpture which once adorned the palace of that great 
king; the relics of common notions; the lively prints of 
some undefaced truth; the fair ideas of things; the yet 
legible precepts that relate to practice. Behold! with 
what accuracy the broken pieces show these to have been 
engraven by the finger of God, and how they now lie torn 
and scattered, one in this dark corner, another in that, 
buried in heaps of dirt and rubbish! 'There is not now a 
system, an entire table of coherent truths to be found, or 
a frame of holiness, but some shivered parcels. And if 
any, with great toil and labour, apply themselves to draw 
out here one piece, and there another, and set them toge- 
ther, they serve rather to show how exquisite the divine 
workmanship was in the original composition, than for 
present use to the excellent purposes for which the whole 
was first designed. Some pieces agree, and own one an- 
other; but how soon are our inquiries and endeavours 
non-plussed and superseded! How many attempts have 
been made, since that fearful fall and ruin of this fabric, 
to compose again the truths of so many several kinds into 
their distinct orders, and make up frames of science, or 
useful knowledge; and after so many ages, nothing is 
finished in any one kind! Sometimes truths are mis- 
placed, and what belongs to one kind is transferred to 
another, where it will not fitly match: sometimes falsc- 
hood inserted, which shatters or disturbs the whole frame. 
And what is with much fruitless pains done by one hand, 
is dashed in pieces by another; and it is the work of a 
following age to sweep away the fine-spun cobwebs of a 
former. And those truths which are of greatest use, 
though not most out of sight, are least regarded: their 
tendency and design are overlooked; or they are so loos- 
ened and torn off, that they cannot be wrought in, so as 
to take hold of the soul, but hover as faint ineffectual no- 
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tions, that signify nothing. Its very fundamental powers 
are shaken and disjointed, and their order towards one an- 
other confounded and broken: so that what is judged con- 
siderable is not considered, what isrecommended as eligible 
and lovely is not loved and chosen. Yea, the truth which 
is after godliness is not so much disbelieved, as hated, 
held in unrighteousness ; and shines as too feeble a light 
in that malignant darkness which comprehends it not. 
You come amidst all this confusion, as into the ruined 
palace of some great prince, in which you see here the 
fragments of a noble pillar, there the shattered pieces of 
some curious imagery, and all lying neglected and useless 
among heaps of dirt. He that mvites you to take a view 
of the soul of man, gives you but such another prospect, 
and doth but say to you,—“ Behold the desolation ;” all 
things rude and waste. So that should there be any pre- 
tence to the Divine presence, it might be said, If God be 
here, why is it thus? The faded glory, the darkness, the 


disorder, the impurity, the decayed state in all respects of 


this temple, too plainly show the great inhabitant 1s gone. 

X. 2. And what was so manifest a sign of God’s ab- 
sence, was also a most righteous cause: for who have 
committed these great wastes, and made this temple un- 
inhabitable, but men themselves? And what could be 


more injurious to the holy God, than to invade and pro- 


fane his temple? Or for what could we suppose him to 
show more jealousy and concern? Whoever were a God, 
one would expect he should plead for himself, when men 
have cast down his altar. No words can express the 
greatness of the indignity! For do but take the following 


state of the case, thus: Man was his own creature, raised | 


out of nothing by his mighty and most arbitrary hand; it 
was in his power and choice, whether ever he should have 
being, any, or none, another, or this, of so noble an order 
and kind. The designation was most apt, of so excellent 
a creature fo this office and use, to be immediately sacred 
to himself, and his own converse; his temple and habi- 
tation, the mansion and residence of his presence and in- 
dwelling glory ! There was nothing whereto he was herein 
designed, whereof his nature was not capable. His soul 
was, after the required manner, receptive of a deity; its 
powers were compeient to their appointed work and em- 
ployment; it could entertain God by knowledge and con- 
templation of his glorious excellences, by reverence and 
love, by adoration and praise. This was the highest kind 
of dignity whereto created nature could be raised, the most 
honourable state. How high and quick an advance! This 
moment, nothing, the next, a being capable and full of 
God! 

It was a most delectable and pleasant state, to be sepa- 
rated to the entertainment of the Divine presence; that as 
soon as man could first open his eyes, and behold the light 
and glory of this new-made world, the great Lord and 
Author of it should present himself, and say, “Thou 
shalt be mine.” How grateful a welcome into being! 
Thee, above all my works, which thou}eholdest, I choose 
out for myself. ‘Thine employment shall be no laborious, 


painful drudgery ; unless it can be painful to receive the’ 


large communications of immense goodness, light, life, and 
love, that shall, of their own accord, be perpetually flowing 
in upon thee! Whatsoever thou espiest besides, that is 
even most excellent and pleasant to thy sense, is yet infe- 
rior to thee, and insufficient for thy satisfaction and highest 
delight, and but the faint shadow of that substantial ful- 
ness, which I myself will be unto thee.” 

There was, in all this, the freest and most condescending 
vouchsafement ; no necessity could urge the self-sufficient 
Good to affect union and familiarity with its own creature. 
Man’s alienation of himself from God, was as entirely 
voluntary, nothing could force him to it; he could have 
no inducement, which it was not easy to resist; heaven 
and earth could not afford the matter of a regardable 
temptation, to withdraw him from what did so infinitely 
excel. But how mean things have become the tempting 
and prevailing objects ! the momentary relishes of a merely 
sensual delight, that might have been had innocent and 
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pure, without breaking the enclusure, Ravenous appetite, 


lust after forbidden pleasure, is impatient of restraint: 
reason, that should have restrained it, resigns its office, 
falls into a treacherous combination with usurping sense, 
chooses rather to obey than rule, to rebel than obey; for 
not to rule, being thereto enjoined by the supreme Ruler, 
was to rebel. The empire of rebellious appetite was 
reckoned more tolerable than God’s : thus are his authority 
aftronted and his goodness despised both at once. He is 


‘rejected both as ruler and benefactor, with equal disrespect 


to his majesty and grace, to his governing and his heart- 
delighting presence. And how ignominious, hereupon, is 
the rejection, when so vile things are chosen and preferred ! 
The tyranny of lust, before his holy, reasonable, orderly 
government; the pleasures of sin, rather than those of the 
divine presence ; this being the practical, decisive judgment 
given in the case, that these are better. ’Tis better be the 
meanest drudge and slave than his servant, and feed upon 
husks or ashes than his pure and most satisfying commu 
nications. And what he chose to be, he is; 2. e. with the 
indignity done to God, he hath joined. the vilest debase- 
ment of himself. For hence, also, how loathsome a crea- 
ture ishe nowbecome! How perverted in all his powers! 
How full of darkness, confusion, impurity, malignity, 
and venom! How universally and horridly deformed! 
And hereof an estimate may be made, from his unaptness 
to self-reflection ; which how notorious is it! What doth 
he not rather choose to do with his thoughts, than turn 
them inward? . And how unfit is he for divine converse, 
that cannot endure his own; or to associate with God, 
that is become too foul a creature to have any satisfying 
converse with himself! Now what could be expected to 
ensue upon all this, but that he should be forsaken of 
God ; that the blessed presence be withdrawn, that had 
been so despitefully slighted, to return no more? No 
more, till at least a recompense should be made him for 
the wrong done, and a capacity be recovered for his future 
converse: viz. till both his honour should be repaired, 
and his temple; till he might again honourably return, 
and be fitly received. But who could have thought in 
what way these things should éver be brought to pass? 
z. ¢. neither could his departure but be expected, nor his 
return but be above all expectation. To depart was what 
became him; a thing, as the case was, most God-like, or 
worthy of God, and what he owed to himself. It was 
meet so great a Majesty, having been so condescendingly 
gracious, should not be also cheap, to appear unapprehen- 
sive of being neglected and set at nought. It became 
him, as the self-sufficient Being, to let it be seen he de- 
signed not man his temple for want of a house; that hav- 
ing of old inhabited his own eternity, and having now the 
heavens for his throne, the earth his footstool, he could 
dwell alone, or where he pleased else, in all his great 
creation; and did not need, where he was not desired. 
That of the Cynic was thought a brave saying, when his 
malcontented servant turned fugitive, and left him—* It 
were an unworthy thingt Manes should think he can live 
without Diogenes, and that Diogenes cannot without 
Manes.” How much better would it suit with the real 
self-fulness of a Deity, where nothing of this kind can 
look like an empty, hollow boast! It was becoming of his 
pure and glorious holiness, not to dwell amidst impurities, 
or let it be thought he was a God that took pleasure in 
wickedness ; and most suitable to his equal justice to let 
them who said to him, “ Depart from us,” feel they spake 
that word against their own life and soul; and that what 
was their rash and wilful choice, is their heaviest doom 
and punishment. It was only strange, that when he left 
his temple he did not consume it; and that not leaving it 
without being basely expulsed, be hath thought of return- 
ing without being invited back again. Yea, and that what- 
soever was necessary thereto, is designed by his own so 
strange contrivance, and done at his own so dear expense: 
his only-begoiten Son most freely consenting with him 
and in sundry capacities sustaining the weight and burthen 
of this great undertaking. 


: 
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CHAPTER V. 


<ernoe of this temple undertaken by the Emmanuel ; First, more darkly 

prefigured ; | 
nuel sufficient. Necessary for this purpose. That he was himself to be the 
platform, the foundation, and the founder of it. The original Temple. And 
‘was, in order hereto, also a sacrifice ; to procure that God might honourably, 
and without wrong to his governing justice, return, and have his abode with 
men. And that they might become prepared to receive his returning pre- 
sence. For which purpose he hath in him the power of giving the Holy Spirit, 
ca the account of this sacrifice. That when God is, for the sake of it, willing ; 
we might nolonger remain unwilling. That unwillingness tobe overcome by 
the power and spirit of Emmanuel: as hereafter to be more fully shown. 
But working (suitably to an intelligent subject) in a rational way. ‘To which 
a great accommedateness, in the constitution of Emmanuel. As demon- 
sue, divine loye, and ‘holiness, In its loveliness. Possibility of being 
attained. 


Anp indeed, what was to be designed and done, did 
every way call for so great an undertaker.—The indignity 
offered to the majesty of the most high God, in his so igno- 
minious expulsion from his own temple, was to be recom- 
pensed ;—and the ruin. must be repaired which had be- 


fallen his temple itself. 


I. In reference to both these performances, it was deter- 
mined Emmanuel, z. e. his own Son, his substantial Image, 
the Brightness of his glory, the eternal Word, should be- 
come incarnate; and being so, should undertake several 
parts, and in distinct capacities, and be at once a single 
‘Temple himself, and that this temple should be also a 
sacrifice, and thereby give rise'to a manifold temple con- 
formed to that original one, of each whereof, in the virtue 
of that sacrifice, he was himself to be the glorious Pattern, 
the firm Foundation, the magnificent Founder, and the 
most curious Architect and Former, by his own various 
and most peculiar influence. ; 

This hath been the result of the divine counsel, and the 
Lord’s own doing, most justly marvellous in our eyes, 
viz. (which we are next to consider.) 

Il. That the blessed God hath laid the platform and 
the foundations of his temple, as it was to be restored and 
set up again among men, in and by that great Emmanuel, 
his own Son made fiesh. It is to be considered that (as 
hath been shown) the world had a long time lain deluged 
with wickedness, sunk in ‘sensuality, and a deep oblivion 
of God ; his memorial was even lost among men, and no- 
thing less thought of than a temple in the true design and 
meaning of it; the notices of God, and any inclination to 
religion that remained, (too deeply infixed into the mind 
and nature of men to be quite extinct,) were yet so faint 
and weak, carnal and terrene propensions so strong, that 
the vital religion which was the proper business of a living 
temple, could have noplace. It was not only so in the 
pagan worlds, from which God had further withdrawn 
himself, but even with that select people to whom he 
vouchsafed more peculiar manifestations and symbols of 
his mind and presence. ~ 

They hada figurative temple by his own appointment, 
erected in much glory among them, that might have in- 
structed them, and by degrees the rest of the world, if they 
would have understood its true meaning and signification, 


that God was yet willing to dwell with men on earth, and | 


that it should be a “‘ house of prayer for all nations,” who 
ought, upon those glorious appearances of God among 
that people, to have gradually proselyted themselves unto 
them, It prefigured what he intended, viz. in his ap- 
pointed season, by his own Son to descend and inhabit, 
make and constitute him a. much more glorious temple 
than could be built of wood or stone, or by the hands of 
men: that in after-time ‘‘ Shiloh should come, unto whom 
the gathering of the people should be,” and by whom he 
would reconcile and re-collect the apostate. world back 
again to himself. But all this was an unintelligible mys- 
tery on all hands; entered not into the minds of men of 
either sort, but much less inio their hearts; and the Jews 
did much more affect to paganize, and go further off from 
God, than the pagans (which in this they ought) to judaize, 
and draw nearer tohim, The natural sentiments of reli- 
gion, which were common. to all men, did run out only 
jato mere external observances and empty (though some- 
what different) formalities, that might well enough agree 
with a sensual life, transacted in habitual estrangement 
from God, and as without him in the world; so as not 
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afterward, more clearly manifested. This constitution of Emma-, 
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only not to answer the true intent and use of a temple, but 
to frustrate and elude it, 

III. When this was the state of things with this world, 
and the fulness of time was now come, wherein God in- 
tended, with more vigour and efficacy, to renew and rein- 
force his mighty and merciful work of setting up his temple, 
and to make it rise in splendour and glory in the world, 
he at length sends down his Son: he puts on man ; be- 
comes Emmanuel; an incarnate God among men; anda 
Man inhabited by all the fulness of God. This Man was, 
therefore, a most perfect Temple; the original one: 7. e. 
not only a single one himself, but an exemplary Temple, 
to which all other were to be conformed; the advantage 
whereof to the forming of more we shall see hereafter : 
whereby he was also a virtual one, from which life and 
influence was to be transfused to raise and form all others. 
But in order to its being so, this very temple must become 
a sacrifice; and by dying, multiply : a seminal temple, as 
we shall hereafter show, and as he himself represents the 
matter, John xii.24. And which is in the full sense of it 
said, 1 Pet. ii. where, when we were first told, (v. 4, 5.) we 
must come to him as unto a living stone, and as lively 
stones be built up a spiritual house; we are further told, 
(v. 24.) that he himself bare our sins is his own body on 
the tree, (where he was offered as a sacrifice,) that we 
might die to sin, and live to righteousness. For now, a 
temple being, in its proper use and design, intended for 
divine honour, could not have its foundation in the ruin 
thereof, or be built upon his unremedied dishonour: the 
Son of God, by tendering himself for a valuable recom- 
pense, must be the Corner-stone of this new building. 
The wrong that man had done tothe divine majesty should 
be expiated by none but man, and could be by none but 
God. Behold then the wonderful conjunction of both in 
the one Emmanuel! who was, by his very constitution, an 
actual Temple; ‘‘God with us;” the habitation of the 
Deity returned, and resettling itself with men; and fitted 
to be (what it must be also) a most acceptable sacrifice. 
For here were met together man that could die, and God 
that could overcome death; man, that might suffer, and 
God, that could give sufficient value to those sufferings ; 
sufficient to atone the offended Majesty, and procure that 
life might be diffused, and spread itself to all that should 
unite with him; whereby they might become living stones, 
joined to that living Corner-stone; a spiritual temple, 
again capable of that divine presence which they had for- 
feited, and whereof they were forsaken. 

That all this may be the better understood, we shall 
endeavour to show, more distinctly, 1. The suffictency and 
aptness of the constitution and appointment of Emmanuel, 
(considering what he was, and what was undertaken to be 
suffered and performed by him,) as the most proper and 
adequate means for the restoring of God’s temple with 
men. 2. The necessity of this course for this end. 

1, And for the former, the aptness and sufficiency of this 
course, or what the setting up of Emmanuel might do for 
this purpose, may be seen in the suitableness hereof to the 
foregoing state of the case, and by comparing therewith 
what he is, and hath done and suffered in order hereto. 
We have seen thatthe former desolate state of this temple 
was occasioned and inferred by man’s apostacy, (whereby 
he became incapable of serving any longer the purposes of 
a temple, and God’s departure thereupon. ‘There was 
therefore the concurrence of somewhat on man’s part, and 
somewhat on God’s, unto this desolation; on man’s, what 
was unjust, leading, and casual; on God’s what was most 
just, consequent, and caused thereby; man’s unrighteous 
and ill-deserving aversion from God, and God’s most righte- 
ous and deserved aversion hereupon from him: the one 
caused by the other, but both causing in different kinds 
the vacancy and deserted state of this temple which en- 
sued; the former as a sinning cause, the latter as a pun- 
ishing. Now what we have considerable in the Kmma- 
nuel towards the restoration of this temple, and that it 
might become again habitable and replenished by. the 
Divine presence as before, is answerable to this state of the 
case; and directly tending to compose things between the 
distanced parties, both on the one part and theother. And 
because God was to have the first and leading part in 
reconciliations, as man hath in disagreements, we have 
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enough in him, whereupon—God might express himself 
willing to rebuild and return to his former dwelling ;— 
and man be willing to render it back to him, and admit 
the operation of the fashioning hand whereby it is to be 
Ne ee and refitted for its proper use. 

IV. 1. The former is effected ; and a foundation is laid 
for the effecting of the other too, in his becoming a sacri- 
fice to justice; a sacrifice so rich and fragrant, so full of 
value and grateful savour, as that abundant recompense is 
made by it for the wrong man had done to the Majesty 
of heaven, by profaning and polluting this temple, and 
expelling so contumeliously its great Inhabitant :—an in- 
jury, to which the creation, consuming in a universal flame, 
had been an unproportionable sacrifice: but the sacrifice 
of himself, the Emmanuel, God-man, could be defective 
in nothing ; was both suitable and equal to the exigency 
of the case. For the sacrifice of him who was man, was 
suitable to the offence of man; and of him who was God, 
was equal to the wrong done to God. Long before this 
sacrifice was offered, the expectation of it, and since, the 
remembrance have been precious. It was of sufficient 
virtue to work and diffuse its influence at the greatest dis- 
tance; and not of time only, but of place too; to perfume 
the world, and scatter blessings through all the parts and 
nations of it, as well as through all the ages. When no 
other sacrifice or offerings could avail any thing, (Psal. x1. 
Heb. x.) lo! He comes into a body prepared on purpose: 
which, though it was not formed and assumed until the 
fulness of time, (Gal. iv. 4,) was yet reckoned as slain from 
the beginning of it, Rev. xiii. 8. This was the seed in 
which, though it sprung ap only in Judea, yet all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be blessed, Gen. xxii. 18. Long 
was this body in preparing, and the seed transmitted through 
many generations, whence it was at length to arise; into 
which, as its last preparation, the Deity descended; and 
that it might be a sufficiently costly sacrifice, filled it with 
the divine fulness; for in him dwelt all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, Col. ii. 9. When we read Abel’s sacri- 
fice to have been more excellent than Cain’s (Heb. xi. 4.) 
the Greek word is, it was fuller. How full a one was this! 
That was filled by faith with a derivative fulness; this, 
immediately by God himself, with his own self-fulness, 
which filleth all in all, and whence all must receive. 

Being so filled, it was a temple, and must now further 
be a sacrifice. Both are signified in that one short passage, 
which himself let fall, (John ii. 19.) “Destroy this tem- 
ple:” 7. e. that he was a Temple, and was to be destroyed ; 
which is carried in the notion of a sacrifice. This he said 
of his body, v. 21. Strange mystery! The very temple 
itself a consuming oblation, self-devoted even to destruc- 
tion, and out of that again self-raised! The Divine justice 
could not hereby but be well satisfied, and say, It was 
enough, when the whole temple became all propitiatory, 
and the profanation of the former temple was expiated by 
the immolation of the new: so that, in point of honour 
and justice, no exception could now lie against the re- 
turn of the Divine presence to its wasted and forsaken 
temple. 

V. Only his return could not, as yet, be presently to 
dwell there, (for it was most unfit,) but to refit and prepare 
it for his future dwelling. It had been long desolate, and 
hereby was become decayed and ruinous, full of noisome 
impurities ; yea, the habitation of dragons, and devils of 
Zim, and Jiim, and Ochim. Many an abominable idol 
was set up here, that filled up the room of the one God 
that had forsaken and left it. It was wholly in the pos- 
session of false gods, for whose use it was the more fit, by 
how much it was the less fit for his; for amidst darkness, 
confusion, and filthiness, was the chosen seat of the prin- 
cipalities and powers that now did dwell and rule here. 
Here was the throne of the prince of darkness, the resort 
of his associates, the altars of as many lusts as the heart 
of man, now wholly given up to all manner of wicked- 
ness, could multiply unto itself; by whose consent and 
choice, this horrid alienation had been made and con- 
tinued. Upon such terms the “strong man armed kept 
the house.” 

_ The blessed God might now return, but he must build 
before he dwell, and conquer ere he build. He might 


return, but not upon other terms than the expiatory value, 
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and actual or ascertained oblation of that above-mentioned 
sacrifice: for when he forsook this his tempie, he left it 
with just resentment, and his most righteous curse upon 
it—a curse that was of this import, “‘ Never any thing holy 
or pure any more come here, or any thing good and plea- 
sant. The light of the sun never shine any more at all on 
thee: the voice of joy and gladness never be heard any 
more at all in thee.” The powerful horror of this curse 
held it doomed to all the desolation and misery that were 
upon it; confirmed it in the power of him that ruled here, 
at his will. Hence, had the magic and charms of the evil 
one, their permitted, unresisted efficacy, rendered it an 
enchanted place; related and adjoined it to the nether 
world, the infernal region; made it the next neighbour- 
hood, even of the very suburbs of hell; barred out all 
divine light and grace, all heavenly beams and influences 
from it. So that, had it not been for this Sacrifice, this 
temple had been and remained, even in the same kind, an 
accursed place, as hell itself: the Spirit of God should 
have had no more to do here, than there; for so the sen- 
tence and curse of his violated law had determined : 
“ Thou shalt die the death,” did say no less. 

VI. But now, (Gal. iii.) Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for it is 
written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: that 
the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles; that 
we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 
He was made a curse for us; not the same in kind which 
we had incurred, (which it were horrid to think,) but such 
as his state ‘could admit, and ours could require. For that 
a person so immutably pure and holy should become an 
impure thing, was what his state could not admit; and 


that one of so high dignity should willingly suffer to that 


degree which he did for us, was a thing of so great merit 
and value, as to answer the uttermost of our ill-deservings; 
than which the exigency of our case could not, in that 
respect, call for more. And the end or design of his be- 
coming to that degree a curse for us, being expressly said 
to be this, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit, 
(or the promised Spirit,) implies that the curse upon us 
had intercepted and cut off from us all influence of that 
holy blessed Spirit; for the fresh emission whereof, in 
God’s own stated method, he had now again opened the 
way. ‘'Thatthis blessing is hereby said to become the por- 
tion of the Gentiles, was enough to the apostle’s present 
purpose, writing to the Galatians; the Jews having, upon 
the same terms, had the same privilege formerly from age 
to age: “ Thou gavest thy good Spirit to instruct them ;” 
(Neh. ix. 20.) which also is implied in their being charged 
with vexing and rejecting this blessed Spirit, one genera- 
tion after another, Isa. lxiii. 10. Acts vii. 51. And they 
had now the same gospel, and are here also included, in 
that it is said to be the blessing of Abraham; into the 
communion whereof the Gentiles are now declared to have 
been admitted, about which so great a doubt had been in 
those days. That therefore the Spirit might be given for 
the mentioned purpose, on the account of the Son of God’s 
oblation of himself, is out of question. The necessity that 
he should be only given on these terms, will be seen here- 
after, in its proper place, in ch. ix. a 
But whereas it hath been designed in all this discourse 
to represent the constitution of Immanuel (being first made 
a personal Temple, then a Sacrifice) as an apt and fit 
means to multiply this one temple into many, and bring it 
about, that upon just and honourable terms God might 
again return to inhabit the souls of men: it may perhaps 
be alleged, by some,—That it seems an unrighteous thing 
God should appoint his own innocent Son to be punished 
for the sins of offending creatures, and let them escape. 
And then how could an unjust act make for the honour of 
his justice, or that which was in itself unfit, be a fit means 
to any good end?—The loud clamours wherewith some 
later contenders have filled the Christian world upon this 
subject, make it fit to say somewhat of it; and the thing 
itself needs not that we say much. We do know that the 
innocent Son of God was crucified; we know it was by 
God’s determinate counsel ; we know it was for the sins 
of men ; (which the adversaries, in a laxer and less signifi- 
cant sense, deny not, though it must by no means be 
understood, say they, as a punishment of those sins;) we 
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know many. of those sinners do finally escape deserved 
punishment. The truth of these things, in fact, is disputed 
on neither side: all these then are acknowledged recon- 
cilable and consistent with “the justice of God. What 
then is to be inferred? Not that these things are not so, 
_ for that they are, is acknowledged on all hands. What 
then? That God is unjust? Will their zeal for the repu- 
tation of God’s justice admit of this? No; but it is only 
unjust to count this suffering of his Son a punishment: 
_ that is, ’tis unjust he should suffer for a valuable and 
» necessary purpose; not that he should suffer needlessly, 
or for no purpose that might not have been served without 


Car. V. 79 
be punished with the loss of both eyes, and his own son 
afterwards being found guilty of that crime, was content to 
lose one of his own eyes, that justice might be done to the 
public constitution, and mercy be shown to his son in 
saving one of his: and that of the Pythagoreans, Damon 
and Pythias, the one of whom pawned his own life to the 
tyrant, to procure time for the other (condemned to die) 
wherein to settle some affairs abroad before his death; 
who returning within the limited time to save his faith 
and his friend’s life, by surrendering his own, so moved 
the tyrant that hespared both. The common case of man, 
forsaken of the divine presence, and not to be restored 





it! But why may not *the sufferings of Christ be looked 
on asa punishment! Because they will have it be essen- 
tial to punishment, that it be inflicted on the person that 
offended; and then inconsistent with its notion and essence, 
that it be inflicted on an innocent person. But if so, the 
pretence for the cry of injustice vanishes, unless they will 
be so absurd as to say, It is very just to afflict an inno- 
cent person, but not to punish him; when the punishment 
hath no.more in it of real evil to him that suffers it, than 
_ the admitted afiliction. And when they say, The very no- 
_ tion of punishment carries in it an essential respect to that 
personal guilt of him that bears it, it implies that in the 
present case punishment hath no place, not because it is 
unjust, but because it is impossible. In the meantime, 
how vain and ludicrous is that pretence, that all the real 
_ evil which God determined should befall his Son he should 
jet come upon him with acknowledged justice, but that 
the injustice must lie only in a notion; i.e. if he look 
upon it asa punishment. Yet also the punishing of one 
for another’s offence is forbidden to men, as themselves 
allege from Deut. xxiv. 16. (as it is notstrange God should 
disallow men that dominion over one another, which he 
may claim to himself, and which he is in no such possibi- 
lity to abuse as they,) which therefore shows their notion 
of punishment is false, by which they would make it im- 
possible for one man to be punished for another’s faults, 
(as the *learned Grotius acutely argues,) inasmuch as it 
“were absurd to forbid a thing that is impossible. And 
that God himself doth often punish the sins of some upon 
others is evident enough from many places of holy Scrip- 
ture ; particularly the second commandment, (Exod. xx. 
5.) “Ithe Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children,” &c. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
15, &c. 1 Kings xiv. Lam. v. 7. Whereas therefore they 
’ are wont, on the contrary, to allege that of Ezek. xviii. 
“Ye shall no more use this proverb, The fathers have 
eaten the sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge,” v. 2, 3, and 19, 20, &c. It is plain, in that it is 
said, Ye shall no more, &c. that the blessed God speaks 
_ here of what, in merciful indulgence, he for the future 
would not do, not of what in strict justice he might not; 
_ for can it be supposed he owns himself to have dealt un- 
_ justly with them before. : 

It is evidently therefore neither impossible nor unjust to 
punish one for another’s offence; and the matter only 
seems harsh, to such as have misshapen to themselves the 
notion of punishment, and make it only correspond to the 

appetite of private revenge: whereas it only answers toa 
just will of vindicating the rights and honour of govern- 
ment; which may most fitly be done, upon another than 
_ the offender, not at random, or in an undistinguishing pro- 
misenous hurry, but upon the two suppositions mentioned 
_ by the above-recited author. 1. If there be a near con- 
junction between the person punished, and the person 
offending. 2. Ifthere be a consent and voluntary sus- 
_ ception of the former on behalf of the other. And we add, 
as a3. Especially if there be thereupon a legal substitu- 
tion, the supreme ruler upon that consent also agreeing, 
providing, by a special law made in the case, for such 
_ transferring ofthe guilt and punishment. All which have 
so eminently concurred in the present case, that it can 
proceed from nothing but a disposition to cavil, further to 
insist and contend about it. And we know that such 
translations have among men not only been esteemed just, 
but laudable; as in the known story of Zaleucus, who 
having ordained that adultery among his Locricas should 
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without recompense, was the most deplorable and the most 
important that could be thought. And it may now be 
compassionately cared for; this having been obtained by 
this great sacrifice, that the divine justice is so well satis- 
fied, and his majesty and honour so fully asserted and vin- 
dicated, as that he now may, without wrong to himself, 
(his justice and the dignity of his government not reclaim- 
ing against it,) cast a compassionate and favourable eye 
upon the desolations of his temple; take up kind thoughts 
towards it; send forth his mightier Spirit to dispossess 
the “strong man armed,” to vanquish the combined ene- 
my-powers, to build and cleanse and beautify the habita- 
tion of his holiness, and then inhabit and dwell in it: 
upon which account it is now called, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost; the Spirit which the Father sends, in the 
name of the Son, upon this errand; he having obtained 
that it should be sent. By which Spirit also the Emma- 
nuel was sufficiently enabled to gain our consent unto ali 
this; for his dying on the cross was not that he might 
have the Spirit in himself, but that he might have the 
power of communicating it: and so (as was before inti- 
mated) might the foundation be laid for what is to be done 
on our part, by the offering of this sacrifice: of which we 
are next further to treat. a 

VII. Wherefore, 2dly, That which was to be done.on our 
part, in order to the restoring of God’s temple in us, was, 
that we be made willing of his return, and that there be 
wrought in us whatsoever might tend to make us fitly ca- 
pable of so great a presence. More needs not to be said 
(but much more easily might) to show that we were most 
unwilling. And that our becoming willing was requisite, 
is sufficiently evident. For what sort of a temple are we 
tobe? Not of wood and stone; but as our worship must 
be all reasonable service, of the same constitution must 
the temple be whence itis to proceed. We are to be tem- 
ples, by self-dedication, separating ourselves unto that 
purpose; and are to be the voluntary under-labourers in 
the work that is to be done for the preparing of this temple 
for its proper use: and the use which is to be made of it, 
that there the blessed God and we might amicably and 
with delight converse together, supposes our continual 
willingness, which therefore must be once obtained. Now 
unto this purpose also, the constitution of Emmanuel was 
most suitable; or the setting up of this one eminent tem- 

le first, God in Christ. This was a leading case, and , 

ad a further design: it was never meant that the Divine 
presence should be confined to that one single Person, or 
only that God should have a temple on earth as long as 
the Man Christ should reside there; but he was to be the 
primary original Temple ; and his being so, did contribute 
to the making us willing to become his temples also. 

Ist. As here was the fulness of that Spirit, by whose 
power and influence that, and all the subsequent work, 
was to be wrought in us: which fulness is by that blessed 
name EMMANUEL, signified to be in him on purpose 
to be communicated, or as what must be some way com- 
mon unto God with us. Our aversion was not easily 
vincible: the pone, it was said, (speaking of the reign of 
Emmanuel,) should be willing in the day of his power; 
(Ps. ex. 3.) and as it follows, in the beauties of holiness, 
1 Chr. xvi. 29. This was a known name of God’s tem- 
ple, for the building whereof David was now preparing, 
and whereto the passages agree, Ps. xxvii. 4. Ps. xevi. 8, 9. 
And that spiritual one whereof we speak must be here 
chiefly meant, whereof the Christian world, in its exterior 
frame, is but the outer court; or is subordinate to the interior 
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frame, and to the work thereof, but as scaffolds to the build- 
ing which they enclose. The people shall be willing, but 
not otherwise than.being made so by his power ; and that 
not always put forth, but in the day of his power; on a 
noted memorable day; a day intended for the demonstra- 
tion and magnifying of his power; 7. e. the season when 
Emmanuel (the Lord, to whom the speech was addressed) 
would apply and set himself, even with his might, to the 
great work of restoring and raising up the temple of God: 
a work not to be done by might and power, (according to 
the common, vulgar notion thereof, by which nothing is 
reckoned might and power buta visible arm of flesh, hosts 
and armies, horses and chariots,) but by my Spirit, saith 


the Lord of hosts, Zech. iv. Then, though the spirits of 


men swell as mountains, in proud enmity and opposition, 
(which must be levelled where this building is designed,) 
those mountains shall appear bubbles: what are they be- 
fore this great undertaker? They shall become a plain, 
when the Head-stone is brought forth with shoutings, 
unto which the cry shall be, Grace, grace. »This is the 
Stone laid in Zion for a foundation, sure and tried, elect 
and ¢precious; disallowed by men, but chosen of God; 
the 4chief Stone of the corner; a living, spirituous Stone, 
from which is a mighty effluence of life and spirit, all to 
attract and animate other stones, and draw them into union 
with itself, so as to compact and raise up this admirable 
fabric, a spiritual house for ‘“‘ spiritual sacrifice, acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ:” a Stone that shall spread life 
through the whole frame; called therefore a ‘Branch, as 
well as a Stone, whereto is attributed the work and the 
glory of building God’s temple. ‘‘ Behold the Man whose 
name is the Branch; and. he shall grow up out of his 
place, and he shall build the temple of the Lord; even 
he shall build the temple of the Lord; and he shall bear 
the glory,” &¢. chap. vi. A plain indication, that the 
prophecies of that\book did not ultimately terminate in 
the restoration of the temple at Jerusalem; but, more 


mystically, intended the great ca temple of 


the living God, which the Messiah should extend and 
diffuse, by a mighty communication of his Spirit, through 
the world; when (as is afterwards said, v. 15.) “they that 
are afar off shall come and build in the temple of the 
Lord; “and the inhabitants of one city shall go to an- 
other, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, 
and to seek the Lord of hosts; I will go also, Many 
people and strong nations,” &ec. chap. vill. 20, 21, 22: 
Ten men out of ali languages to one Jew, that shall say, 
We will go with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you. Mic.iv.2. This, tis said, shall be at Jerusalem, 
but it must be principally meant of the New Jerusalem, 
that cometh down from heaven, that is from above, that is 
free with her children, and is the mother of us all. And 
how plentiful an effusion of Spirit! how mighty and gene- 
ral an attraction, by it, is signified in all this, by which so 
deeply rooted an aversion to God and serious living re- 
ligion, as is known to be common to men, is overcome, and 
turned into willingness and inclination towards him! And 
whereby that great primary temple, CHRIST, replenished 
with the divine fulness, multiplies itself into so many, or 
enlarges itself into that one, his church; called also his 
body, (as both his very body and that church are called his 
temple,) the fulness of him that filleth all in all. Nor 
needs it scruple us, or give us any trouble, that we find 
this name of a temple placed upon a good man singly and 
alone, sometimes upon the whole community of such 
together. Each one bears a double habitude—direct 
towards God, by which he is capable of being his private 
mansion ; collateral towards our fellow Christians, where- 
by he isa part of his more enlarged dwelling. Whensoever 
then any accession is made to this spiritual temple, begun 
in Christ himself, it is done by a further diffusion of that 
Spirit, whereof that original Temple is the first receptacle. 

VIIL But moreover, because it was a rational subject 
that was to be wrought upon, it is also to be expected 
that the work -itself be done in a rational way. These 
that must be made living, and that were before intelligent 
stones, were not to be hewed, squared, polished, and moved 
to and fro by a violent hand; but being to be rendered 
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willing, must be dealt with in a way suitable to the effect 
They are themselves to come as lively 
stones, to the living Corner-stone, by a vital act of their 
own will; which, we know, is not to be moved by force, 
but rational allurement. Wherefore this being the thing 
to be brought about, it is not enough to inquire or under- 
stand by what power, but one would also covet to know 
by what motive or inducement, is this willingness and vital 
co-operation brought to pass ; and we shall find this orig?- 
nal Temple, the Emmanuel, had not only in it a spring of 
sufficient power, but also, ; 

Qdly, Carried with it enough of argument and rational 
inducement, whereby to persuade and overcome our wills 
into ‘a cheerful compliance and consent. And that, 

IX. 1. As it was itself the most significant demon- 
stration of divine love,than which nothing is mere apt to 
move and work upon the spirit of man. The bonds of 
love are the cords of a man, (Hos. xi. 4.) of an attractive 
power, most peculiarly suitable to human nature: We 
love him, because he first loved us, 1 Johniv. ‘This is 
rational magnetism. When in the whole sphere of beings 
we have so numerous instances of things that propagate 
themselves, and beget their like, can we suppose the divine 
love to be only barren and destitute of this power? And 
we find, among those that are born of God, there is no- 
thing more eminently conspicuous, in this‘production, than 
love. This new creature were otherwise a dead creature. 
This is its very heart, life, and soul; that which acts and 
moves it towards God, and is the spring of all holy ope- 
rations. Since then love is found in it, and is so eminent 
a part of its composition, what should be the parent of 
this love, but love? Nor is this a blind cr unintelligent 
production, in respect of the manner of it, either on the 
part of that which begets, or of that which is begotten: 
not only he who is propagating his own love, designs it, 
and knows what he is about, but he that is hereby made 
to love, knows whereto he is to be formed, and receives, 
through an enlightened mind, the very principle, power, 
and spirit of love. Is his love the cause of ours; or do 
we love him, because he loved us first? And what sort of 
cause is it? or how doth it work its effect, otherwise than 
as his love, testified and expressing itself, lets us see how 
reasonable and congruous it is, that we should leve back 
again? ‘As is more than intimated, by the same sacred 
writer, in that epistle: ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of 
God,” &c. chap. iii. 16. Somewhat or other must first 
render his love perceivable to us, that thereby we may be 
induced to love him for his own, and our brother for his 
sake. And again, “We have known and believed ihe 
love that God hath tous. God islove,” &e. Afier which 
it shortly follows, ‘‘ We love him, because he first loved 
us;” g.d. The way of God’s bringing us to that love- 
union with himself, that we by love dwell in him, and he 
in us, is, by his representing himself a Being of love. 
Till he beget in us that apprehension of himself, and we 
be brought to know and believe the love that he hath to- 
wards us, this is not done. But where have we that 
repeat oe of God’s love toward us, save in Emmanuel? 
This is the sum of the ministry of reconciliation, or which 
is all one, of making men love God, to wit, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, &c. 2 Cor. v. 
18,19. This was the very make and frame, the consti- 
tution and design, of the original Temple, to be the “'Ta-~ 
bernacle of witness ;” a visible testimony of the love of 
God, and of his kind and gracious propensions towards 
the race of men, however they were become an apostate 
and degenerous race; to let them see how inclined and 
willing he was to become acquainted again with them, and 
that the old intimacy and friendship, long since out-worn, 
might be renewed. And this gracious inclination was 
testified, partly by Christ’s taking up his abode on earth; 
or by the erecting of this original Temple, by the Word’s 
being made flesh, (John iv.) wherein (as the Greek ex- 
presses itf) he did tabernacle amongus, That whereas we 
did dwell here in earthly tabernacles, (only now destitute 
and devoid of the divine presence,) he most kindly comes 
and pitches his tent amongst our tents; sets up his taberna- 
cle by ours, replenished and full of God; so that here the 
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divine glory was familiarly visible, the glory of the only 
_ begotten Son of the Father, shining with mild and gentle 
rays, such as should allure, not affright us, nor their terror 
_ make us afraid. A vail is most condescendingly put on, 
lest majesty should too potently strike disaccustomed and 
misgiving minds; and what is more terrible of this glory, 
is allayed by being interwoven with “grace and truth.” 
. Upon this account might it now truly be proclaimed, 
“‘ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men!’ That is 
performed which once seemed hardly credible, and (when 
that temple was raised that was intended but for a type 
~ and sieioe of this) was spoken of with wondering expos- 
tulation: “In very deed will God dwell with men on 
earth!” Whereas it might have been reasonably thought 
this world should have been for ever forsaken of God, and 
no appearance of him ever have been seen here, unless 
with a design of taking vengeance ; how unexpected and 
ee a thing was this, that in astate of so comfortless 
darkness and desolation, the ‘“‘day-spring from on high 
should visit it,’ and that God should come down and 
settle himself in so mean a dwelling, on purpose to seek 
the acquaintance of his offending, disaffected creature ! 
But chiefly and more eminently this his gracious inclina- 
tion was tesiified,— 

By the manner and design of his leaving this his earthly 
abode, and yielding that his tempie to destruction : “ De- 

_siroy this temple, and I will raise it up.” ‘This being an 
animated living temple, could not be destroyed without 
sense of pain, unto which it could not willingly become 
subject, but upon design; and that could be no other than 
a design of love. When he could have commanded twelve 
legions of angels to have been the guardians of this temple, 
to expose it to the violence of profane and barbarous 
hands! this could proceed from nothing but love; and 
greater love could none show, especially if we consider 
what was the designed event. This temple was to fall but 
single, that it might be raised manifold: it was intended 
(as it came to pass) to be multiplied by being destroyed ; 
as himself elegantly illustrates the matter : “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit;” (John xii.) which he afterwards expresses 
without a metaphor. “And I, if Ibe lifted up from the 
earth,” signifying, as it follows, the death he should die, 
“will draw all men unto me.” 

We will not here insist on what was said before, that 
hereby the way was opened for the emission of the Spirit, 
which, when it came forth, performed such wonders inthis 
kind, creating and forming into temples many a disaffected 
unwilling heart. Whence it may be seen, that he forsook 
that his present dwelling; not that he might dwell here 
no longer, but only to change the manner of his dwelling, 
and that he might dwell here more to common advantage: 
the thing he intended, when he came down. He came 
down, that by dying, and descending low into the lower 
parts of the earth, he might make way for a glorious ascent; 
and ascended, that he might fill all things; (Eph. iv.) that 
he might give gifts to men, even the rebellious also, that 
he might dwell among them, Ps. Ixviii. Not, I say, to 
insist on this, which shows the power by which those great 
effects were wrought, we may also here consider the way 
-wherein they were wrought ; 2. e. by way of representation 
and demonstration of the divine love to men. How 
brightly did this shine, in the glorious ruin and fall of this 
temple! Herein, how did redeeming love triumph! how 
mightily did it conquer, and slay the enmity that wrought 
in the minds of men before! Here he overcame by dying, 

-and slew by being slain. Now were his arrows sharp in 
the hearts of enemies, by which they became subject, Ps. 
_xlv. What wounded him, did, by a strong reverberation, 
wound them back again. How inwardly were thousands 
of them pierced by the sight of him whom they had 
pierced ! How sharp a sting was in those words, “ There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 


hath made that same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord | - 


and Christ!” Actsii. For it immediately follows, ‘“ When 
they heard this, they were pricked to the heart.”. They 
that crucified him, are crucified with him; are now in 
agonies, and willing to yield to any thing they are required: 
Mien and brethren, wiht shall we do?” He may have 
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temples now, for taking them; the most obdurate hearts 
are overcome: and what could be so potent an argument ? 
what so accommodate to the nature of man ; so irresistible 
by it? To behold this live-temple of the living God, the 
sacred habitation of a Deity, full of pure and holy life and 
vigour, by vital union with the eternal Godhead, volunta- 
rily devoted and made subject to the most painful and 
ignominious suffering, purposely to make atonement for 
the offence done by revolted creatures against their rightful 
Lord! What rocks would not rent at this spectacle ? 
Enough to put the creation (as it did) into a paroxysm, 
and bring upon it travailing pangs! And how strange if 
the hearts of men, only next and most closely concerned, 
should alone be unmoved, and without the sense of such 

angs! Well might it be said, “JI, if Ibe lift up, will 

raw all men,” without any such diminishing sense as to 
mean by that all a very few only; not intending so much 
by it the effect wrought, (though that also be not incon- 
siderable,) as the power, or natural aptitude of the cause, 
g. a. This were enough to vanquish and subdue the world, 
to mollify every heart of man ; and to leave the character 
upon them of most inhuman creatures, and unworthy to 
be called men, that shall not be drawn. It might be ex- 
pected, that every one that hath not abandoned humanity, 
or hath the spirit of a man in him, should be wrought 
upon by this means: and they cannot but incur most fear- 
ful guilt, even all men, who once having notice of this 
matter, are not effectually wrought upon by it. 

Upon which account, the apostle asks the Galatians, 
(who had not otherwise seen this sight than as the gospel- 
narrative had represented it to them,) who had bewitched 
them that they should not obey, before whose eyes Christ 
had been set forth crucified among them ; intimating, that 
he could not account them less than bewitched, whom the 
representation of Christ crucified did not captivate into his 
obedience. And since, in his crucifixion, he was a sacri- 
fice, 7.e. placatory and reconciling, and that reconciliations 
are always mutual, of both the contending pariies to one 
another, it must have the proper influence of a sacrifice 
immediately upon both, and as well mollify men’s hearts 
towards God, as procure that he should express favourable 
inclinations towards them. That is, that all enmity should 
cease, and be abolished for ever; that wrongs be forgotten, 
rights restored, and entire friendship, amity, and free con- 
verse, be renewed, and be made perpetual. All which 
signifies, that by this means the spirits of men be so 
wrought upon that they render back to God his own tem- 
pei most willingly, not merely from an apprehension of 

is right, but as overcome by his love; and valuing his 
presence more than their own life. Guilt is very apt to be 
always jealous. No wonder if the spirits of men, conscious 
of so great wrong done to God, (and a secret consciousness 
there may be even where there are not very distinct and 
explicit reflections upon the case,) be not very easily in- 
duced to think God reconcilable. And while he is not 
thought so, what can be expected but obstinate aversion 
on their part? or what so hardens as despair? Much 
indeed might be collected, by deeply-considering minds, 
of a propension, on God’s part, to peace and friendship, 
from the course of his providence,.and present dispensation 
towards the world; his clemency, long-suffering, and most 
of all his bounty, towards them. These lead to repent- 
ance in their own natural tendency: yet are they but dull 
insipid gospel in themselves, tomen drowned in sensuality, 
buried in earthliness, in whom the Divine Spirit breathes 
not, and who have provoked the B. Spirit to keep ata 
distance, by having stupified and laid asleep the consider- 
ing power of their own spirit. Nor are these the usual 
means, apart and by themselves, which the Spirit of God 
is wont to work by upon the hearts of men, as experience 
and observation of the common state of the pagan world 
doth sadly testify, and without the concurrence of that 
blessed Spirit, even the most apt and suitable means avail 
nothing. ; 
But now where this is so express a testification, as we 
find in the gospel of Christ, of God’s willingness to be 
reconciled; a proclamation distinctly made, that imports 
no other thing but glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, and good-will towards men; (for confirmation 
whereof, the Son of God incarnate is represented slain, 
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and offered up a bloody sacrifice ; and that we might see 
at once both that God is reconcilable, by the highest de- 
monstration imaginable, and how or upon what terms he 
comes to be so;) no place for reasonable doubt any longer 
remains. We have before our eyes what, by the wonder- 
ful strangeness of it, should engage the most stupid minds 
to consider the matter; what ought to assure the most 
misgiving doubtful mind, that God is in good earnest, 
and intends no mockery or deceit in his ofter of peace ; 
and what ought to melt, mollify, and overcome the most 
obdurate heart. Yea, not only what is in its own nature 
most apt to work towards the producing these happy effects 
is here to be found, but wherewith also the Spirit of grace 
is ready to concur and co-work ; it being his pleasure, and 
most fit and comely in itself, that he should choose to 
unite and fall in with the aptest means, and apply him- 
self to the spirits of men in a way most suitable to their 
own natures, and most likely to take and prevail with 
them: whereupon the Gospel is called the “ ministration 
of spirit and life, and the power of God to salvation.” But 
that this gospel, animated by that mighty and good Spirit, 
hath not universally spread itself over all the world, only 
its own resolved and resisting wickedness is the faulty 
cause; otherwise there had been gospel, and temples raised 
by it, every where. 

IX. 2. This original primary temple hath matter of 
rational inducement in it; as it gives us a plain represent- 
ation of divine holiness, brightly shining in human nature. 
For here was to be seen a most pure, serene, dispassionate 
mind, unpolluted by any earthly tincture, inhabiting an 
earthly tabernacle, like our own. A mind adorned with 
the most amiable, lovely virtues, faith, patience, temper- 
ance, godliness; full of all righteousness, goodness, meck- 
ness, mercifulness, sincerity, humility; most abstracted 
from this world, unmoveably intent upon what had refer- 
ence to a future state of things, and the affairs of another 
country; inflexible by the blandishments of sense; not 
apt to judge by the sight of the eye, or be charmed by what 
were most grateful to a voluptuous ear ; full of pity towards 
a wretched, sinful world, compassionate to its calamities, 
unprovoked by its sharpest injuries; bent upon doing the 

- greatest good, and prepared to the suffering of whatsoever 
evil. Here was presented to common view a life transacted 
agreeably to such a temper of mind ; of one invariable 
tenor: equal, uniform, never unlike itself, or disagreeing 
with the exactest or most strict rules. Men might see a 
God was come down to dwell among them ; “‘ The Bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the express Image of his 
person ;” a Deity inhabiting human flesh; for such pur- 
poses as he came for, could not be supposed to carry any 
more becoming appearance than he did. Here was, there- 
fore, an exemplary temple, the fair and lovely pattern of 
what we were each of us to be composed and formed 
unto: imitating us (for sweeter insinuation and allurement) 
in what was merely natural, and inviting us to imitate 
him in what was (in a communicable sort) supernatural 
and divine. Every one knows how great is the power of 
example, and may collect how apt a method this was to 
move and draw the spirits of men. Had only precepts and 
instructions been given men, how they were to prepare and 
adorn in themselves a temple for the living God, it had, 
indeed, been a great vouchsafement; but how much had 
it fallen short of what the present state of man did, in 
point of means, need, and call for! How great a defalca- 
tion were it from the gospel, if we did want the history of 
the life of Christ! But not only to have been told of what 
materials the temple of God must consist, but to have 
seen them composed and put together; to have opportu- 
nity of viewing the beautiful frame in every part, and of 
beholding the lovely, imitable glory of the whole, and 
which we are to follow, though we cannot with equal steps; 
how merciful condescension, and how great an advantage 
is this unto us! We have here a state of entire devoted- 
ness to God (the principal thing in the constitution of his 
temple) exemplified before our eyes, together with what 
was most suitable besides to such state. Do we not see 
how, ina body of flesh, one may be subject to the will of 
God ; to count the doing of it our meat and drink ? When 
it imposes any thing grievous to be suffered, tosay, ‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done?” How in all things to seek 
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not our own glory, but his? and not to please ourselves, 
but him ? How hereby to keep his blessed presence with 
us, and live in his constant converse and fellowship, never 
to be left alone; but to have him ever with us, as always 
aiming to do the things that please him? Do we not know 
how to be tempted, and abstain; injured, and forgive ; 
disobliged, and do good; to live in a tumultuous world, 
and be at peace within; to dwell on earth, and have our 
conversation in heaven? We see all this hath been done, 
and much more than we can here mention: and by so 
lively a representation of the brightest divine excellences, 
beautifying this original exemplary temple, we have a two- 
fold most considerable advantage towards our becoming 
such ; viz. that hereby both the possibility and the loveliness 
of a temple (the thing we are now ourselves to design) is 
here represented to our view; by the former whereof we 
might be encouraged, by the latter allured, unto imitation ; 
that working upon our hope, this upon our desire and love. 
in order hereto. 

1. The possibility. I mean it not in the strict sense only, 
as signifying no more than that the thing, simply consider- 
ed, implies no repugnance in itself, nor is without the reach 
of absolute omnipotence ; for as no one needs to be told 
that such a thing is (in this sense) possible, so to be told 
it, would signify little to his encouragement. ‘There are 
many things in this sense not impossible, whereof no man 
can, however, have the least rational hope ; as, that another 
world may shortly be made; that he may be a prince, or 
a great man, therein; with a thousand the like. But 1 
mean it of what is possible to divine power, (7. e. to the 
grace and Spirit of God,) now ready to go forth in a way 
and method of operation already stated and pitched upon 
for such purposes. For having the representation before 
our eyes of this original Temple, z. e. God inhabiting hu- 
man flesh on earth, we are not merely to consider it as it 
is in itself, and to look upon it as a strange thing, or as a 
glorious spectacle, wherein we are no further concerned, 
than only to look upon it, and take notice that there is or 
hath been seen such a thing; but we are to consider how 
it came to pass, and with what design it was that such a 
thing should be, and become obvious to our view. Why 
have we such a sight offered us ? or what imports jt untc 
us? And when we have informed ourselves, by taking the 
account the gospel gives us of this matter, and viewed the 
inscription of that great name, Emmanuel, by wonderful 
contrivance, inwrought into the very constitution of this 
temple, we will then find this to be intended for a leading 
case; and that this temple was meant for a model and 
platform of that which we ourselves are to become; or, 
after which the temple of God in us must be composed 
and formed; and so, that this matter is possible to an 
ordinate, divine power, even to that mighty Spirit that 
resides eminently in this temple, on purpose to be trans- 
mitted thence to us, for the framing of us to the likeness of 
it; and so that the thing is not merely possible, but de- 
signed also, viz. that as he was, so we might be in this 
world: (1 John iv.) unto which is necessary our believing 
intuition towards him, or a fiducial acknowledgment that 
this Jesus is the Son of God, come down on purpose intc 
human flesh, to bring about a union between God and us 
whereupon that union itself ensues: the maiter is brought 
about, we come to dwell in God, and he in us, v. 15. 
And this we collect and conclude from hence, that we find 
the same Spirit working and breathing in us, which did in 
him ; ‘‘ Hereby know we that -we dwell in him, and he in 
us, because he hath given us of his Spirit,” v. 13. And 
though it was an unmeasured fulness of this Spirit which 
dwelt in this primary temple, yet we are taught and en- 
couraged hence to expect that a sufficient and proportion- 
able measure be imparted to us, that we may appear not 
altogether unlike or unworthy of him; that this temple 
and ours are of the same make, and “ both he that sancti- 
fieth, and they that are sanctified, are all of one;” that we. 
so far agree with our original, that he may not be ashamed 
to call us brethren, Heb. ii. And how aptly doth this 
tend to excite and raise our hope of some great thing to be 
effected in this kind in us, when we have the matter thus 
exemplified already before our eyes, and do behold the. 
exact and perfect model according whereto we ourselves 
are to be framed. Nor doth that signify a little to the 
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drawing of our wills, or the engaging us to a consent and 
co-operation, as the under-builders, in the work of this 
temple. A design that in itself appears advantageous, 
needs no more to set it on foot, than that it be represented 
hopeful.. No one, that understands any thing of the nature 
of man, is ignorant of the power of hope. This one engine 
moves the world, and keeps all men busy. Every one 
soon finds his present state not perfectly good, and hopes 
some way to make it better; otherwise, the world were a 
dull scene. Endeavour would languish, or rather be none 
at all: for there were no room left for design, or a rational 
enterprising of any thing ; but a lazy unconcerned trifling, 
without care which end goes forward, and with an utter 
indifferency whether to stir or sit still. Men are not, in 
, their other designs, without hope, but their hope is placed 
upon things of no value; and when they have gained the 
next thing they hoped for and pursued, they are as far still 
as they were from what they meant that for. They have 
obtained their nearer end, but therein have mistook their 
way; which they designed by it, to their further end. 
When they have attained to be rich, yet they are not happy; 
poueps much further from it than before. When they 

ave preyed upon the pleasure they had in chase, they are 
still unsatisfied ; it may be, guilty reflections turn it all to 
gall and wormwood. Many such disappointments might 
make them consider, at length, they have been out all this 
while, and mistaken the whole nature and kind of the 
good that must make them happy. They may come to 
think with themselves, Somewhat is surely lacking, not 


only to our present enjoyment, but to our very design ; 


somewhat it must be without the compass of all our former 
thoughts, wherein our satisfying good must lie. God may 
come into their minds; and they may cry out, Oh! that 
is it; here it was I mistook, and had forgot myself. Man 
once had a God! and that God had his temple, wherein 
he resided, and did converse with man: hither he must 
be invited back. Yea, but his temple lies all in ruin, long 
ago deserted and disused, forsaken upon provocation, and 
with just resentment; the ruin to be repaired by no mortal 
hand ; the wrong done to be expatiated by no ordinary sa- 
crifice. All this imports nothing but despair. But let 
now the Emmanuel be brought in; this original Temple 
be offered to view, and the design and intent of it be un- 
folded and Jaid open; and what a spring of hope is here! 
Or what can now be wanting to persuade a wretched soul 
of God’s willimgness to return? Or, being now sensible 
of his misery by his absence, to make it willing of his re- 
turn; yea, and to contribute the utmost endeavour. that 
all things may be prepared and put into due order for his 
reception? Or if any thing should be still wanting, it is 
but what may more work upon desire, as well as beget 
hope: and to this purpose, a narrower view of this orig7- 
nal Temple also serves ; that is, it not only shows the pos- 
sibility, but gives us opportunity to contemplate, 

2. The loveliness too of sucha temple. For here is the 
fairest representation that ever this world had, or that 
could be had, of this most delectable object. The Divine 
holiness incarnate did never shine so bright. And we may 
easily apprehend the great advantage of having so lively 
and perfect a model set before us of what we are to design 
and aim at. Rules and precepts could never have afford- 
ed so full a description, or have furnished us with so per- 
fect an idea. He that goes to build a house, must have 
the project formed in his mind before; and (as hath been 
said) he is to make a material house of an immaterial. So 
here, we may say the real house is to be built out of the 
mental or notional one. It is true indeed, when we have 
got into our minds the true and full idea or model of this 
temple, our greatest difficulty is not yet over: how happy 
were it, if the rest of our work would as soon be done! 
And our hearts would presently obey our light. If they 
were ductile, and easy to yield, and receive the stamp and 
impression that would correspond to a well enlightened 
mind; if we could presently become conform and like to 
the notions we have of what we should be: what excel- 
lent creatures should we appear, if onthe sudden our spi- 
rits did admit the habitual, fixed frame of holiness, where- 
of we sometimes have the idea framed in our minds! But 
though to have that model truly formed in our under- 
standings be not sufficient, it is however necessary: and 
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although our main work is not immediately done by it, it 
can never be done without it. Truth is the means of ho- 
liness : “Sanctify them through thy truth.” John xvii. 17. 
God hath chosen us to salvation, through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth, 2'Thess. ii, 3. Thereiore 
itis our great advantage to have the most entire and full 
notion that may be, of that temper and frame of spirit we 
should be of. When the charge was given Moses of com- 
posing the tabernacle, (that moveable temple,) he had the 
perfect pattern of it shown him in the mount. And to re- 
ceive the very notion aright of this spiritual living tem- 
ple, requires a some-way prepared mind, purged from vi- 
cious prejudice and perverse thoughts, possessed with dis- 
like of our former pollutions and deformities ; antecedent 
whereto is a more general view of that frame whereunto 
we are to be composed, and thena more distinct represen- 
tation is consequent thereon. Aswe find the prophet is di- 
rected first to show the people the house, that they might 
be ashamed : whereupon it follows, if they be ashamed of 
that they have done, then he must show them the form of 
the house, and the fashion thereof, and the goings out 
thereof, and the comings in thereof, and all the ordinances 
thereof, Ezek. xliii. 10, 11. How much would it conduce 
to the work and service cf God’s temple in us, if upon 
our having had some general intimation of his gracious 
propensions towards us, to repair our ruins, and restore 
our forlorn, decayed state, we begin to lament after him, 
and conceive inward resentments of the impurities and 
desolations of our souls: and shall now have the distinct 
representation set before our eyes, of that glorious work- 
manship which he means to express in our renovation! 
How taking and transporting a sight will this be to a soul 
that 1s become vile and loathsome in its own eyes, and 
weary of being as without God in the world! But now, 
wherein shall he be understood to give us so exact an ac- 
count of his merciful intendments and design in this mat- 
ter, as by letting us see how his glory shone in his own 
incarnate Son, his express Image ; and then signifying his 
pleasure and purpose to have us conformed to the same 
image. This is his most apt and efficacious method, when 
he goes about to raise his new creation, and erect his inner 
temple; (as it was, in some respect, his way, when he 
made his first great outer temple of the world;) “God, 
that commanded light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. iv. That 
glory shines with greatest advantage to our transforma- 
tion, in the face or aspect of Emmanuel. When we set 
our faces that way, and our eye meets his, we put ourselves 
into a purposed posture of intuition, and do steadily look 
to Jesus; “when we, with open face, behold as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. iii. Huis very Spirit 
enters with those vital beams; enters at our eye, and is 
thence transfused through our whole soul. 

The seed and generative principle of the new creature 
is truth; ‘Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
incorruptible, the word of God,” 1 Peter i. 23. We must 
understand it of practical truth, or that which serves to 
show what we are to be and do, (cA. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) in our 
new and regenerate state. Hereby souls are begotten to 
God, hereby they live and grow, hereby they come and 
join as living stones to the living Corner-stone, in the com- 
position of this spiritual house: as we see the series of 
discourse runs in this context. Now we have this practical 
truth, not only exhibited in aphorisms and maxims in the 
word, but we have it exemplifled in the life of Christ. And 
when the great renovating work is to be done, the old man 
to be put off, the new man to be put on, the spirit of our 
mind to be renewed, our business is to learn Christ, and 
the truth as it is in Jesus: (Eph. iv. 20, 21, 23, 24.) so is 
accomplished the formation of that new man that is after 
God, And when we become his (second) workmanship, 
we are created in Christ Jesus unto good works; caught 
into union with that Spirit which showed itself in the 
whole course of his conversation on earth, and is gradually 
to work and form us to an imitation of him. Whereunto 
we are not formed by mere looking on, or by our own con- 
templation only of his life and actions, on the one hand: 
(our rigid hardness and stiff aversion to such a temper and 
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‘course as his was, is not so easily altered and overcome :) 
nor, on the other hand, is our looking on useless and in 
vain, as if we were to be formed, like mere stones, into 
dead unmoving statues, rather than living temples; or as 
if his Spirit were to do that work upon us, by a violent 
hand, while we know nothing of the matter, nor any way 
comply to the design. But the work must be done by the 
holding up the representation of this primary temple before 
our eyes, animated and replenished with divine life and 
glory, as our pattern, and the type by which we are to be 
formed, till our hearts be captivated and won to the love 
and liking of such a state; 7. ¢. to be so united with God, 
so devoted to him, so stamped and impressed with all imi- 
table Godlike excellences, as he was: we are to be so ena- 
moured herewith, as to be impatient of remaining what 
we were before. And such a view contributed directly 
hereto, and in a way suitable to our natures. Mere tran- 
sient discourses of virtue and goodness, seem cold and un- 
savoury things to a soul drenched in sensuality, sunk into 
deep forgetfulness of God, and filled with aversion to ho- 
liness ; but the tract and course of a life evenly transacted, 
in the power of the Holy Ghost, and that is throughout 
uniform, and constantly agreeable to itself, is apt, by often 
repeated insinuations, (as drops wear stones, ) insensibly to 
recommend itself as amiable, and gain a liking even with 
them that were most opposite and disaffected. For the 
nature of man, in its most degenerate state, is not wholly 
destitute of the notions of virtue and goodness, nor of some 
faint approbation of them. The names of sincerity, hu- 
mility, sobriety, meekness, are of better sound and import, 
even with the worst of men, than of deceit, pride, riot, and 
wrathfulness: nor are they wont to accuse any for those 
former things, under their own names. Only when they 
‘see the broken and more imperfect appearances of them, 
and that they are rather offered at than truly and con- 
stantly represented in practice; this begets a prejudice, 
and the pretenders to them become suspected of hypocrisy, 
or a conceited singularity, and are not censured as not 
being grossly evil, but rather that they are not thoroughly 
good. But when so unexceptionable a course is in con- 
stant view as our Saviour’s was, this procures, even from 
the ruder vulgar, an acknowledgment he doth all things 
well, and carries that lustre and awful majesty, as to com- 
mand a veneration and respect; yea, is apt to allure those 
that more narrowly observe into a real love both of him 
and his way; especially when it hath sucha close and is- 
sue, aS appears no way unworthy of himself, or his former 
pretensions. But all being taken together, resolves into 
the plainest demonstration of most sincere devotedness to 
God, and good-will to men ; upon which the great stress is 
laid: “ And I, if I be lift up, will draw all men unto me.” 
And how great a thing is done towards our entire com- 
pliance with the Redeemer’s design of making us tem- 
ples to the living God, ashe himself was, when he, under 
that very notion, appears amiable in our eyes! How na- 
tural and easy is imitation unto love! All the powers of 
the soul are now, in the most natural way, excited and set 
on work; and we shall not easily be induced to satisfy 
ourselves, or admit of being at rest, till we attain a state, 
with the loveliness whereof our hearts are once taken 
and possessed beforehand. But nothing of all this is said 
with design, nor hath any tendency, to diminish or detract 
from that mighty power of the blessed Spirit of God, by 
whom. men become willing of the return of the Divine 
presence into its ancient residence, and, in subordina- 
tion, active towards it; but rather to magnify the excel- 
lency of that wisdom, which conducts all the exertions 
and operations of that power so suitably to the subject to 
i phe upon, and the ends and purposes to be effected 
thereby. 
'. Upon the whole, the setting up of this original temple, 
inscribed with the great Emmanuel, or the whole consti- 
tution of Christ the mediator, hath, we see, set a very ap- 
parent aptitude and rich sufficiency in its kind, tothe com- 
posing of things between God and men; the replenishing 
this desolate world with temples again every where, and 
those with the Divine presence; both as there was enough 
m it to procure remission of sin, enough to procure the 
emission of the Holy Spirit: an- immense fulness both of 
righteousness and Spirit; of righteousness for the former 
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purpose, and of Spirit for the latter, and both of these, in 
distinct ways, capable of being imparted; because the 
power of imparting them was upon such terms obtained, 
as did satisfy the malediction and curse of the violated 
law, which must otherwise have everlastingly withheld 
both from apostate, offending creatures. It is not the 
righteousness of God, as such, that can make a guilty crea- 
ture guiltless, (which must rather oblige him still to hold 
him quilt jor the Spirit of God, as such, that can make 
him holy. Here isa full fountain, but sealed and shut up; 
and what are we the better for that? But it is the right- 
eousness and Spirit of Emmanuel, God with us; of him 
who was made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him; .and who was made a 
for us, that we might have the blessing of the pro1 
Spirit: otherwise, there were not in him a sufficiency to 
answer the exigency of the case; but as the matter is, 
here is abundant sufficiency in both respects, as we have 
already seen. And therefore, the only thing that remains 
to be shown herein,—is the necessity and requisiteness of 





such means as this, unto thisend. For when we take no- 
tice of so great and so rare a thing as an Emmanuel, set 


up in the world; and find by this solemn constitution of 
him, by the condition of his person, his accomplishments, 
performances, sufferings, acquisitions, the powers and vir- 
tues belonging to him, that every thing hath so apt an as- 
pect, and is so accommodate to the restitution of lost man, 
and of God’s temple in and with him; we cannot but con- 
fess, here is a contrivance worthy of God, sufficient for its 
end. So that the work needs not fail of being done, if in 
this way it prove not to be overdone; or if the apparatus 
be not greater than was needful for the intended end; or 
that the same purposes might not have been effected at an 
easier rate. I design therefore to speak distinctly and se- 
verally of the necessity of this course, in reference, 1. To 
the remission of sin. 2. To the emission or communica- 
tion of the Spirit: and do purposely reserve several things 
concerning this latter, to be discoursed under this head: 
after the necessity of this same course for the former pur- 
pose (wherein the latter also hath its foundation) hath 
been considered. 





CHAPTER VI. — 


The necessity of this constitution of Emmanuel to the erecting God's temple in 
the world. The discoursing of this matter, proper on this occasion. As to 
God’s part herein, first, proposed to show, both that a recompense was ne- 
cessary to be made, and that it could be made no other way. ‘Towards the 
evincing the former, sundry, ae gradually laid down. The point itself ar- 
gued, by considering the injury done to the divine, with what we may sup- 
pose done to a hwman government; where repentance not constantly 
thought asufficient. recompence ; otherwise, a penitent delinquent was never 
to be punished. Difference between God's pardon and man’s in most usual 
cases. Recompense for wrong done to government, quite another thing 
from what answers the appetite of private revenge. Expressions that seem 
to import it in God, how to be understood. Shown that they import no 
more than a constant will so far to punish offences, as is necessary for the 
asserting and preserving the di and dignity of his government. So much 
most agreeable, and necessarily belonging to the perfection of the divine na- 
ture. And if the justice of a human government requires it, of the divine 
much more. : 4 

" 


Ir may here perhaps be said, Why might not the matter 


have been otherwise brought about? Or, might not God ~ 


of his mere soyereignty have remitted the wrong done to 
him, without any such atonement; and, upon the same ac- 
count, have sent forth his Spirit to turn men’s hearts 2? 
And if that must work by arguments and rational persua- 
sives, were there not others to have been used, sufficient 
to this purpose, though the Son of God had never become 
man, or died upon this account? To use means exceeding 
the value of the end, may seem as unsuitable to the divine 
wisdom, as not to have used sufficient. And who can 
think the concernments of silly worms impossible to be 
managed, and brought to a fair and happy issue, without 
= great things as the imearnation and death of God’s own 
on Tt toe) mcrae 
‘Wherefore we proceed ‘to show, as was promised, __ 
2. The necessity, as the case stood, that this course should 


‘be taken for this end. ‘No mam can here think we mean 


that the end itself was otherwise necessary, than as the 
eest love and good-will made it so; but‘ that sup- 
sed, we,arg,only to evince that this .coprse, was , the 
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hecessary means to attain it. And as to this, if indeed 
_ that modesty and reverence were every where to be found, 
wherewith it would become dim-sighied man to judge of 
__ the ways of God, any inquiry of this kind might be for- 
borne; and it would be enough to put us out of doubt, 
that this was the most equal and fittest way, that we see 
itis the way which God hath taken. But that cross temper 
hath found much place in the world, rather to dispute 
God’s methods, than comport with them, in an obedient 
thankful compliance and subserviency to their intended 
ends. And how deeply is it to be resented, that so mo- 
mentous a thing in the religion of Christians, and that 

1 other should be the subject and incentive of ad- 
» devout thoughts and affections, should ever have 
‘made intricate and perplexed by disputation! That 

the food of life should have been filled with thorns and 
gravel! And what was most apt to beget good blood, and 
turn all to Strength, vigour, and spirit, should be rendered 
e matter of a disease! This can never enough be taken 
heart. What complaints might the tortured, famished 
_ church of Christ send up against the ill instruments of so 
great a mischief! “ Lord! we asked bread, and they gave 
usa stone. They have spoiled the provisions of thy house. 


part, which he doth graciously undertake, and without 
which nothing could be effected in this matter. But then 
because man is to be wrought upon. ina way suitable to 
his reasonable nature, he is to have such things offered to 
his consideration, as in their own nature tend to persuade 
him; and which that power and spirit, 10 be put forth, 
may use as proper means tothat purpose. Now it is man’s 
part to consider such things, and consent thereupon. Our 

usiness here, therefore, is to show how necessary the con- 
stitution of Emmanuel was, chiefly and principally as to 
what now appears to be God’s part: and afterward, tosay 
somewhat as to our own.—To the former, it was requisile 
that the original Temple, Emmanucl, should be set up, 
and be used to such immediate purposes as have been ex- 
pressed ; to the latter, was requisite the declaration hereof. 
—To the one, that such a constitution should be; to the 
other, that it be made known to man. 

II. First, then, in reference to the former, this constitution 
was necessary, that so there might be a sufficient means 
for the previous expiation of the offence done to the 
majesty of God; or that the injurious violation of his sa- 
cred rights might be sufficiently recompensed. And here, 
more particularly, two things are to be cleared; Furst, 
That in order to God’s return, it was necessary such a full 
recompense should be made him ; secondly, That it could 
not be full any other way than this, by Emmanucl.2 In 
discoursing of which things, it is not intended to go in the 
usual way of controversy, to heap up a great number of 
arguments, and discuss particularly every little cavil that 
may be raised on the contrary part; but plainly to offer 
such considerations as may tend to clear the truth, and 
rather prevent than formally answer objections against it. 

Wherefore we say, (1.) it was necessary God’s return 
and vouchsafement of his gracious restored presence to 
man, as his temple, should be upon terms of recompense 
made him (or as certain to be made) for the indignity and 
wrong done in the former violation thereof. 

‘We do not here need tobe curious in inquiring, whether 
the consideration of this recompense to be made. had 
influence on the gracious purpose of God in this matter, 
or only on the execution thereof. JNor indeed hath the 
doubt any proper ground in the present case, which, where 
it hath disquieted the minds of any, seems to have pro- 
ceeded from our too great aptness to measure God by 
ourselves, and prescribe to him the same methods we our- 
selves are wont to observe. That is, we find it is our way, 
when we have a design to bring about, upon which we are 
intent, first to propound the end to ourselves which we 
would have effected, then to deliberate and consult by 
what means to effect it: whereupon, we assign to the 
blessed God the same course. But to him, all his works 
are known from the beginning of the world; and he ever 
beheld, at one view, the whole tract and course of means 
whereby any thing is to be done, which he intends with 
the intended end itself. ©o that we have no reason to aflix, 
to him any thought or purpose of favour towards the sinful 
sons of men, ancienter or more early than his prospect of 
the way wherein that favourable purpose was to be accom- 
plished. ; , 

Nor again can any act or purpose of his towards his 
creatures be otherwise necessary to him, than from the 
essential rectitude of the counsels of his own will; the 
determinations whereof are such as might not have been, 
or might have been otherwise, where the thing determined 
was, by those measures, a matter of indifferency. Where 
it was not so, they are (however necessary, yet aiso) in 
that sense most free; as they are directed and approved by 
his infinite wisdom, and attended with that complacency 
which naturally accompanies any act or purpose that is in 
itself most exceptionably congruous, just, and good. 

It may furthermore be truly said, that nothing ought to 
be reckoned possible to him, upon the agreement onl 
which it holds to some one attribute of his, considere 
singly and apart from all the rest: as, for instance, in what 
is next our present case, to forgive all the sins that ever 
were committed against him, without insisting upon any 
compensation, were vainly alleged to be correspondent to 
boundless sovereign mercy, if it will not as well accord 




















































viands, they have made tasteless and unsavoury.” What 

- expostulations might it use with them! “ Will you not let 
us live? Can nothing in our religion be so sacred, so im- 
portant, as to escape your perverting hands ?” 

The urgency of the case itself permits not that this 
matter be silently passed over: a living temple needs the 
apt means of nourishment and growth; and it must be 
nourished and grow, by what is suitable to its constitu- 
tion: unto which nothing is more inward, than the laying 
this “ living Corner-stone.” . 

We will acknowledge the reasons of divers things in 
God’s determinations and appointments may be very deeply 
hidden, not only from our more easy view, but our most 
diligent search: where they are, his telling us the matter 
is SO, OF So, is reason enough to us to believe with reve- 
rence. But when they offer themselves, we need not be 
afraid to see them; and when the matter they concern is 
brought in question, should ‘be afraid of being so treache- 
rous as not to produce them. 

Now that it was requisite this temple should beso found- 
ed as hath been said, is a matter not only not repugnant 
to the common reason of man, but which fairly approves 
itself thereunto: that is, so far as that though it exceed 
all human thought, the great Lord of heaven and earth, 
infinitely injured by the sin of man, should so wonderfully 
condescend; yet when his good pleasure is plainly ex- 
pressed, touching the end, that nothing could be so appa- 
rently congruous, so worthy of himself, so accommodate to 
his design, as the way which he hath avowedly taken to 
bring it about. That it might be brought about, (as in all 
reconciliations, and as hath been said concerning this,) a 
compliance was necessary, and a mutual yielding of both 
the distanced parties; 7. ¢. that God consent to return to 
his desolate temple, and that man consent or be willing he 
should. 

We have shown that the constitution and use of the 
original temple, whereof the account hath been given, was | 
sufficient, and aptly conducing unto both. Now being to 
show wherein they were also requisite or necessary to the 
one and the other, we must acknowledge them not alike 
immediately necessary to each of these ; and must there- 

- fore divide the tings in order whereto this course was 
taken, and speak of them severally. Nor are they to be | 
so divided, as though the procurement of God’s return for 
his part, and of man’s admitting thereof for his part, were 

fgeusbout to be severally considered; for God’s part is 
larger than man’s, and some way runs into it: he is not 
only to give his own consent, but to gain man’s; and be- 
sides his own willing return to repossess ‘this his temple, 
he is to make man willing also: or rather that return or 
repossession, rightly understood, will be found to include 
the making of man willing; 7. ¢. in that very return and 
repossession, he is to put forth that measure of power and 
influence, by which he may be made-so. All this isGod’s 
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with infinite wisdom, justice, and holiness; as it would 
-be unreasonably said to be agreeable enough to him, to 
hrow all the creatures that never offended him into an 
endless nothingness, in consideration only of the abso- 
~ Juteness of his power anddominion. But whatsoever he 
ean do, must be understood to be agreeable to a Being 
absolutely and every way perfect. 
oreover we add, that whatsoever is most congruous 
and fit for him to do, that is truly necessary to him: he 
cannot swerve in the least tittle, we will not only say from 
what strict and rigorous justice doth exact and challenge, 
but also not from what is requisite, under the notion of 
most comely and decent. Hath it been said of a mortal 
man, that it was as easy to alier the course of the sun, as 
to turn him from the path of righteousness? We must 
‘suppose it of the eternal God equally impossible that he 
‘should be diverted from, or ever omit to do, what is most 
seemly, becoming, and worthy of himself. In such things 
wherein he is pleased to be our pattern, what we know to 
be our own duty, we must conclude is his nature: we 
ought to be found neither in an unjust act or omission, nor 
undecent one; and he cannot. And if it belong to us to 
do what is good, it more necessarily belongs to him to do 
what is best; z. e. in all things that are any way capable 
‘of coming under a moral consideration: for as in other 
matters it is permitted to us to act arbitrarily, so there is 
nothing hinders but he may much more. Wherefore it is 
not hence to be thought that therefore it was necessary this 
universe and every thing in it should have been made as 
perfect as they could be; as if we ourselves will make any 
thing for our own use, nothing obliges us to be so very 
curious about it, as that it may be as neat and accurate as 
we can devise to make it; it will suffice ifit be such as 
will serve our turn. And indeed, in the worl of nature, 
if would have been less worthy of God to have expressed 
a scrupulous curiosity that nothing’ might ever fall out be- 
sides one fixed rule, (especially in a State of things de- 
“signed for no long continuance,) that should extend to all 
imaginable particularities; as that all men should be of 
the comeliest stature, all faces of the most graceful aspect, 
with a thousand the like. But in matters wherein there 
‘can be better and worse, in a moral sense, it seems a prin- 
ciple of the plainest evidence, that the blessed God cannot 
‘but do that which is simply the best; yea, while a neces- 
sity is upon us not only to mind things that are true, and 
‘just, and pure, but alsothatare lovely and of good report, 
we have no cause to doubt, but whatsoever is comely, and 
beseeming his most perfect exccllences, is an eternal, in- 
_ dispensable law to him: wherefore itis not enough to con- 
sider, ini the present case, what it were strictly not unjust 
‘for him todo, but what is fit and becoming so excellent 
, and glorious a majesty as his. 
> Nor now can it be a doubt, but that he only is the compe- 
tent Judge of what is becoming and worthy of himself; or 
‘what is most congruous and fit in itself to be done; (Isa. 
‘xl.) “ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being 
iis counsellor, hath instructed him!” &c. Surely the best 
Yeason we can éxercise in this case, is to think that course 
reasonable which we find God hath chosen, although we 
had no insight at all into the matter. There are many 
‘constitutions which we have occasion to observe in the 
course of God’s government over the world, which, by the 
‘constancy of them, we have ground to think founded in 
“indispensable necessity; though the reasons whereupon 
they are necessary, are most deeply latent and hidden from 
us: Not to speak of the abstruser paths and methods of 
‘nature, wherein while we observe a constancy, yet perhaps 
we apprehend it might have been some other way as well: 
perhaps it might, but it is more than we know. And 
though, as hath been said, we have reason to suppose that 
-the ways God’hath taken, in matters of this sort, may be 
‘more absolutely arbitrary ; yet the constant iteration of the 
same thing, or continuation of the ancient settled course, 
shows the peremptoriness of the Creator’s counsel; and 
«seems to carry with it an implied rebuke of our ignorant 
rashness, in thinking it might as well be otherwise; anda 
stiff asserting of his determinations against us. There are 
. hone so well studied naturalists, as to be able to give a 
rational account why it is so, and so, in many instances; 
“wherein they may yet discern the inflexibleness of nature, 
CE Geet J vay OSs 2 
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and perceive her methods to be as unalterable, as they are 
unaccountable, ’Tis true, this is obvious to be seen by 
any eye, that where things are well, as they are, enced 
doth better than innovation, or change; but it very muc. 
becomes human modesty to suppose, that there may, in 
many cases, be other reasons to justify the present course, 
which we see not. But we may, with more advantage, 
consider the fixedness of that order which God hath set, 
unto the course of his dispensation, towards his intelligent 
creatures: wherein we shall only instance in some few 
particulars. ra 
As first, that there is so little discernible commerce, in 
the present state, between the superior rank of these crea- 
tures, and the inferior. That whereas we are well assured 
there are intelligent creatures, which inhabit not earthly 
bodies like ours, but hold an agreement with us in greater 
things; they yet so rarely converse with us. When we 
consider that such of them as remain innocent, and such 
of us as are, by Divine mercy, recovered out of a state of 
apostacy, are all subject to the same common Lord ; ob- 
serve the more substantial things of the same law; have 
all the same common end; are acted by the same principle 
of love, devotedness, and zeal for the interest and honour 
of the great Maker, and Lord of all things. We are ‘ 
make up one community with them, and be associate 
the same future blessed state; yet, they have little in 
course with us, they shun our sight. If concn 


appear, it is by transient, hasty glances; hey are stra es 












shy and reserved towards us, they check our inc ‘ 
put us, and appear to be themselves in reference thereto, 
under awful restraints. We know not the reason of all 
this, sometimes we may think with ourselves, those pure 
and holy spirits cannot but be full of kindness, ben 
and love, and concerned for us poor mortals, whom 
see put to tug and conflict with many difficulties and 
calamities; abused by the cunning malice of their and our 
enemy; imposed upon by the illusions of our own s¢ 
How easily might they make many useful discove 
us, relieve our ignorance in many things, acquaint u 
more expressly, with the state of things in the other waeed " 
rectify our dark or mistaken apprehensions, concerning 
many both religious and philosophical matters! But they 
refrain, and we know not why. a 

Again, that in the days of our Saviour’s converse on 
earth, there should be so strange a connexion as to them, 
on whom he wrought miraculous cures, between the Di- 
vine power, and their faith; so that, sometimes, we find it 
expressly said, He could do no mighty work, because of 
their unbelief. 

And we, lasily, instance in the fixedness of that course, 
which God hath set, for making known to the world the 
contents of the gospel of Christ: so that little is ever 
done therein, immediately, or by extraordinary means. 
The apostle Paul is stopped in the career of his persecu- 
tion, by an amazing voice, and vision; but he is left for 
instruction, as to his future course, to Ananias. Unta 
Cornelius an angel is sent, not to preach the gospel, but 
to direct him to send for Peter, for that purpose. The 
Lord doth not immediately himself instruct the Eunuch 
in the faith of Christ, but directs Philip to do it; and experi- 
ence shows, that (according to the rule set in that case, Rom. 
x.) where they have no preachers, they have no gospel. 

Now as to all these cases, and many more that might be 
thought on, can it be said it would have been unjust, if 
God had ordered the matter otherwise than he hath 2 
That we cannot so much as imagine, nor are we to think 
the matter determined as it is, in all such cases, by mere 
will and pleasure, without a reason; which were an ima~ 
gination altogether unworthy the Supreme wisdom; but 
that there are reasons of mighty force and weight, or cer- 
tain congruities, in the natures of things themselves, obvi- 
ous to the Divine understanding, which do either wholly 
escape ours, or whereof we have but very shallow, darlc 
conjectural apprehensions; as he that saw men as trees, ‘ 
or as some creatures, of very acute sight, perceive what 
to us seems invisible. And yet those occult and hidden 
reasons and congruities have been the foundation of con- 
stitutions and laws, that hold things more steadily than 
adamantine bands; and are of more stability than the 
foundations of heaven and earth. 
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Furthermore it is to be considered, that the rights of the 
Divine government, the quality and measure of offences 
committed against it, and when or upon what terms they 
may be remitted, or in what case, it may be congruous to 
the dignity of that government to recede from such righis; 
are matters of so high a nature, that it becomes us to be 
very sparing in making an estimate about them; especially 
a more diminishing one than the general strain of Scrip- 
ture seems to hold forth. Even among men, how sacred 
things are majesty, and the rights of government! And 
how much above the reach of a vulgar judgment! Suppose 
a company of peasants, that understand little more than 
what is within the compass of their mattock, plough, and 
shovel, should take upon them to judge of the rights of 
their prince, and make an estimate of the measure of 

- offences, committed against the majesty and dignity of 

government; how competent judges would we think them ? 

And will we not acknowledge the most refined human 

understanding as incompetent to judze of the rights of the 

Divine government, or measure the injuriousness of an 

ofience done against it; as the meanest peasant to make 

an estimate of these matters, in a human government ? 
nly the reputation be wronged of a person of better 

y, how strictly is it insisted on to have the matter 

' peers, or persons of equal rank! such as are ca- 

e of understanding honour and reputation! How 

ld it be resented, if an affront, put upon a nobleman, 

be committed to the judgment of smiths, and cob- 

Specially if they were partisipes criminis, and as 

I parties, as judges? 

hen the regalia of the great Ruler and Lord of heaven 

th are invaded, his temple violated, his presence 

|, his image torn down thence and defaced; who 

‘the sons of men are either great, or knowing, or 

t enough to judge of the offence and wrong? or 

tit is that it be remitted, without recompense ? or 

ompense would be proportionable? How sup- 
is it, that there may be congruities in this matter, 
vious to the Divine understanding, which infinitely ex- 
e€ measure of ours ? 

. And yet, because God speaks to us about these 
matters, and they are our own concernments, as being of 
the offending parties; it is necessary we apply our minds 
tc understand them, and possible to us to attain to a true, 
though not to a full, understanding of them. And though 
we ean never fully comprehend in our own thoughts the 
horror of the case, that reasonabie creatures, made afler 
God’s image, so highly favoured by him, capable of 
blessedness in him, incapable of it any other way, 
should have arrived to that pitch of wickedness towards 
him, and unnaturalness towards themselves, as to say to 
him, Depart from us, and cut themselves off from him: 
though we may sooner lose ourselves in the contemplation, 
and be overwhelmed by our own thoughts, than ever see 
through the monsirous evil of this defection: yet we may 
soon see it incomparably to transcend the measure of any 
‘offence, that can ever be done by one creature against 
ano ae or of the most scandalous affront the meanest, 
the vilest, the most ungrateful, ill-natured wretch could 
have devised to put upon the greatest, the most benign, 
and best deserving prince the world ever knew. And if 

” we can suppose an offence, of that kind, may be of so 
heinous a nature, and so circumstanced as that it cannot 
be congruous it should be remitted, without some repara- 
tion made to the majesty of the prince, and compensation 

_ for the scandal “done to government; it is easy to sup- 

_ pose it much more incongruous it should be so in the 

_ present case. > 

Yea, and as it can never be thought congruous, that 

~ such an offence, against any human governor, should be 

pardoned without the intervening repentance of the delin- 
quent; so we may easily apprehend also the case to be 
‘such, as that it cannot be fit it should be pardoned: upon 

‘that alone, without other recompense. Wohereof if any 

should doubt, I would demand, is it in any case fit that a 

penitent delinquent, against human laws and government, 

should be punished, or a proportionable recompense be 
exacted; for his offence, notwithstanding? |Surel -it-will 
be acknowledged ordinarily.fit, and-who nopuld. jalse arpa 
him to be the censor of the common justice of the world, in 
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all such cases ? or to damn the proceedings of all times, 
and nations, wheresoever a penitent offender hath been: 
made to suffer the legal punishment of his offences, not- 
withs:anding his repentance? How s!range a maxim of. 
government would that be: that it is never fit an offender, 
of whatsoever Irind, should be punished, if he repent him- 
self of his offence! And surely if ever, in any case, some- 
what else than repentance be fitly insisted on, as a recom- 
pease for the violation of the sacred rights of government ; 
it may well be supposed to be so, in the ease of man’s 
common delinquency and revolt from God, much more. 

Unto which purpose it is further to be considered, that 
in this case the matter is much otherwise between God 
and man, than, for the most part, between a secular prince 
and a delinquent subject: that is, that pardon, be it never 
so plenary, doth (as pardon) no more than restore the de- 
linguent into as good ‘a condition as he was in before. But 
what was, for the most part, the case before of delinquent 
subjects? There are very few that were before the prince’s 
favourites, his intimate associates and friends, with whom 
he was wont familiarly to converse. Very often the con- 
dition of the offender was such before, that his pardon 
only saves him from the gallows; lets him live, and enjoy 
only the poor advantages of his former mean condition ; 
and not always that neither: yea, or if he were one whose 
higher rank and other circumstances kad entitled him toa 
nearest attendance on the person of the prince, and a daily, 
inward conversation with him; it is possible he might be 
pardoned with limitation as to his life, or it may be, fur- 
ther, to his estate, without being restored to the honours 
and offices about the person of the prince, which he held 
only by royal favour: for though princely compassion 
might extend so far as to let his offence be expiated by less 
than his utter ruin, yet also his prudent respect to the dig- 
nity of his government might not admit that a person 
under public infamy should have the liberty of his pre- 
sence, intermingle with his councils, ore dignified with 
more special marks of his favour and kindness. Whereas 
in the restitution of man, inasmuch as before he was the 
temple and residence of the great King, where he afforded 
his most inward, gracious presence, the design is to restore 
him into the same capacity, and to as good condition as 
he was in before in these respects: yea, and not only so, 
but unspeakably to better his case, to take him much 
nearer to himself than ever, and into a more exalted state. 
In order whereto, it was the more highly congruous that 
his offence be done away by a most perfect, unexception- 
able expiation; thatso high and great an advancement of 
the most heinous offenders, might, not be brought about 
upon other terms than should well accord with the ma- 
jesty of his government over the world. 

IV. Here, therefore, let a comparative view be taken of 
the fearful malediction and curse of God’s law upon the 
transgressors of it, and of the copious blessing of the gos- 
pel: that thereupon we may the more clearly judge how 
improbable it was there should be so vast a difference and 
translation between two so distant states, without atone- 
ment made for transgression of so high demerit, and so 
deeply resented. ‘ 

1. As to the former, we are in the general told, (Gal. 
iil.) that ‘cursed is every one that continues not in all 
things written in the book of the law, todo them.” As- 
tonishing thing! That he should curse me who made 
me! That my being, and a curse upon me, should 
proceed from the word and breath of the same sacred. 
mouth! Of how terrible import is his curse! To be made 
an anathema, separate and cut off from God, end from all 
the dutiful and loyal part of his creation! Driven forth 
from his delightful presence! In the same breath, it is 
said to the loathed wretch, Depart—acvursed! ‘To be re- 
duced to the condition of a vagabond on the earth, not 
knowing whither to go! Naked of Divine protection from 
any, violent hand; yea, marked out for the butt of. the 
sharpest arrows of his own indignation! How voluminous 
and extensive is:his'curse ! reaching to all.one’s concern- 
ments in both worlds, temporal and eternal, of . outward. 
and inward man. —'To be cursed in one’s basket and store, 
in the city and field, in going out and/coming in! Espe- 
es meeting and 
centring in’ one’s very heart, to be there smitten with 
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blindness, madness, and astonishment! How efficacious 
1s this curse! Not a faint, impotent wishing ill toa man, 
but under which he really wastes, and which certainly 
blasts, withers, and consumes him, and even turns his very 
blessings into curses! How closely adhering, as a gar- 
ment wherewith he is clothed, and as a girdle with which 
he is girt continually ! How secretly and subtly insinuat- 
ing, as water into his bowels, and oil into his bones! And 
how deservedly doth it befall! The curse causeless shall 
hot come; this can never be without a cause. If another 
curse me, it shows he hates me ; if the righteous God do 
So, it signifies me to be in myself a hateful creature, a son 
and heiz, not of peace, but of wrath andacurse. And the 
effect must be of equal permanency with its cause ; so as 
_ that God is angry with the wicked every day, and rains 
upon them fire and brimstone, and a horrible tempest, as 
the portion of their cup; indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that does evil, and 
continually growing intoatreasure,against the day of wrath. 

2. View, on the other hand, the copious, abundant 
blessing contained and conveyed in the gospel. It isa 
call to blessing, that we may inherit a blessing: it dis- 
covers a state begun with the blessedness of having ini- 
quily forgiven; a course, under a continued blessing, of 
meditating on the word of God with delight, day and 
nignt; of being undefiled in the way: gives characters of 
the subjects of blessings showered down from the mouth of 
Christ on the poor in spirit, pure in heart, the meek, mer- 
ciful, &e.: aims at making them nigh, that were afar off; 
taking them into God’s own family and household; making 
them friends, favourites, domestics, sons, and daughters ; 
engaging them in a fellowship with the Father and Son: 
yet were all these the children of wrath, by nature. Whence 
is this change? A regression became not the majesty of 
heaven. God’s original constitution, that connected sin 
and the curse, was Just; he abides by it, reverses it not. 
To have reversed it, was not to have judged the offenders, 
but himself; but having a mind toshow men mercy, he 

rovides for the expiation of sin, and salving the rights of 
is government, another way—by transferring guilt and 
the curse, not nuliing them. 

V. Whereupon, we may also see what made atonement 
for sin so fundamental to a design of grace ; the magnifying 
the divine law; (Isa. xlii. 41.) the asserting the equity 
and righteousness of the supreme government; not, as 
some odiously suggest, the gratifying of what, with us, is 
wont to go for a private appetite of revenge, from which 
the support of the honour and the dignity of the govern- 
ment is most remote: yea, it were horrid to suppose that 
any such thing can have place with the blessed God, which 
is one of the most odious things in the disposition of 
lapsed, degenerate man—an aptness to talke complacency 
in the pains and anguish of such as have offended us; 
unto which purpose, how feelingly would a malicious, ill- 
minded man, otlentimes utter the sense of his heart, and 
say, O the sweetness of revenge! So black a thought of 
God wili be most remote from every pious breast, or that 
is capable of savouring real goodness. Nor doth any pre- 
cept within the whole compass of that revelation which he 
hath given us, express more fully, at once, both our duty 
and his own nature, than that of loving our enemies, or of 
forgiving men their trespasses. There is, perhaps, some- 
where (but O how rarely ?) to be found among men, that 
benign, generous temper of mind, as when an enemy is per- 
fectly within one’s power, to be able to take a real solace 
in showing merey; when he isin a fearful, trembling ex- 
pectation, and hath even yielded himseif a prey to revenge, 
to take pleasnre in surprising him by acts of kindness and 
compassion: one that can avow ule contrary sentiment to 
the spirit of the world, and to them who so emphatically 
say, How sweet is revenge! and can with greater ridos 
oppose to it that, as the undisguised sense of his soul, O 
but how much sweeter is it fo forgive! Than this, there is 
no where to be fen a more lively resemblance of God; a 
truer and more real part of His living image, who hath 
commanded us to love our enemics; if they hunger, to 
feed them; to bless them that curse us; to pray for them 
that despitefully use us, and persecute us; that we may 
ne his children, that we may show ouzselyes born of him, 
aad ta haye received from him a new, even a divine, na- 
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ture, one truly agreeable to and resembling his own; and 
unto him, the acts and operations that naturally proceed 
from this temper of spirit, are more grateful and savoury 
than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. Soare weto 
frame our conceptions of the ever blessed God, if either 
we will take the rationally coherent and self-consistent 
idea of an absolutely perfect Being, or his own frequent 
affirmations who best understands his own nature, or the . 
course of his actual dispensations towards a sinful world, 
for our measure of him. : y 

VI. But is it a difficulty to us to reconcile with all this 
such frequent expressions in the sacred volume, as impott 
a steady purpose that all the sins of men shall be answered 
with an exactly proportionable measure of punishment ? 
That every transgression shall have a just recompense of 
reward? ‘That death is the stated wages of sn! Or do we 
find ourselves more perplexed how to understand, con- 
sistently with such declarations of his merciful nature, 
those passages which sometimes also occur, that seem to 
intimate a complacential vindictiveness, and delight taken 
in punishing—the Lord is ‘jealous, the Lord revengeth :” 
yea, he seems to appropriate it as peculiar to himsel{f— 
“ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay it:” ‘“‘indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, shall be upon every 
soul of man that doth evil.” We meet with passages that 
speak of his laying up sin, sealing it among his treasures ; 
of his waiting for a day of recompenses; of his whetting’ 
his glittering sword, his making his bow ready, and pre- 
paring his arrows on the string; of his being refreshed by 
acts of vengeatice, his satiating of his fury, and causing it 
hereupon to rest, as having highly pleased and satistied 
himself therewith. If any thing alien tothe Divine nature, 
and disagreeable to the other so amiable discoveries of it, 
be thought imported in such expressions, let it only be 
considered, first, what must be allowed to be their import; 
and next, how well so much will agree with a right con- 
ception of God. 

For the former, it is not necessary that such expressions 
be understood to intend more, and it seems necessary they 
be not understood to import less, than a constant, calm, 
dispassionate, complacential will, so far to punish sin, as 
shall be necessary to the ends of his government. That 
they do import a will to punish, is evident; for they are 
manifest expression of anger, whereof we can say nothing 
more gentle, than that it isa will to punish. It cannot 
signify punishment, without that will ; forthough the werd ° 
anger, or wrath, be sometimes used in Scripture for the 
punishment itself, yet even then that will is supposed ; 
otherwise what is said to be punishment, were an unin- 
tended accident; and then how were it a punishment? 
Much less can it signify only God’s declaration of his wilt 
to punish, excluding that will itself; for then what is it a 
declaration of ? Or what doth it declare? Surely we will 
acknowledge it atrue declaration; then it cannot be the 
declaration of nothing, but must have somewhat in God 
correspondent toit; vzz. the will which it declares. Which 
being plain, that it be also a dispassionate will, accom- 
panied with nothing of perturbation ; that it be a constant 
will, in reference to all such occasions, wherein the sacred- 
ness of the divine government, violated, requires such 
reparation; and without any change, (other than what we 
may conceive imported in the different aspects of the same 
object, conceived as future, present, or past, and beheld be- 
fore, with purpose, afterwards with continual approbation, ) 
the most acknowledged perfection on the divine nature doth 
manifestly not admit only, but require. For that such a 
calm, sedate, steady, fixed temper of mind in a magistrate 
is an excellency, even common reason apprehends: there- 
fore is it said, by a noted pagan, that judges ought to be 
legum similes—tlike the laws themselves ; which are moved 
by no passion, yet inflexible: and then where can such an 
excellency have place in highest perfection, but in the 
biessed God himself? Yea, and that it be also a compia- 
cential will, as some of the expressions above recited seem. 
to import, may very well be admitted, if we rightly con- 
ceive and state in our own minds the thing willed by it; 
z. e. the preserving the honour and dignity of the supreme 
government. Indeed, simply to take pleasure in the pain 

d misery of another, is so odd and unnatural a disaffec- 
fi6n, that it is strange how it can have place any where; 
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and where it seers to have place among men, though too 
often it really hath so in more monstrously vicious tem- 
ee yet, with many others, (who herein are sufficiently 

lameable also,) the matter” may, perhaps, be somewhat 
mistaken; pleasure may possibly not be taken in the af- 
flicted person’s mere suffering, for itself, but only as it is 
an argument or evidence of the other’s superiority, wherein 
he prides himself, especially if he before misdoubted his 
own power, and that there hath been a dispute about it, 
which is now only thus decided. In this case a secret 
joy may arise unto the prevailing party, upon his being 
delivered from an afilicting fear of being so used himself ; 
and whereas he tool it for a disparagement that the other 
did so far lessen and diminish him in his own thoughts, as 
tosuppose or hope he should prove the stronger ; a pleasure 
is now taken in letting him feel and have so sensible a 
demonstration of his error. 

VII. But that wherewith we must suppose the biessed 
God to be pleased, in the matter of punishing, is the con- 
gruily of the thing itself, that the sacred rights of his go- 
vernment over the world be vindicated; and that it be 
understood how ill his nature can comport with any thing 
that is impure: and what is in itself so highly congruons, 
cannot but be the matter of his delectation. He takes 
eternal pleasure in the reasonableness and fitness of his 
own determinations and actions, and rejoices in the works 
of his own hands, as agreeing with the apt, eternal schemes 
and models which he hath conceived in his most wise and 
all-comprehending mind: so that though he desireth not 
the death of sinners, and hath no delight in-the sufferings 
of his afflicted creatures, which his immense goodness 
rather inclines him to behold with compassion, yet the 
true ends of punishment are so much a greater good than 
their ease, and exemption from the suffering they had de- 
served, that they must rather be chosen, and cannot be eli- 
gible for any reason, bui for which also they are to be 
delighted im; z. e. a real goodness, and conducibleness toa 
valuable end, inherent inthem. Upon which account, the 
just execution of the Divine pleasure in the punishment of 
insolent offenders is sometimes spoken of under the notion 
of a solemn festival, a season of joy, yea even of a sacrifice, 
as having a fragrancy or delectable savour in it. But 
whereas some of the above-mentioned expressions do seem 
to intimate a delight in saiisfying a furious, vindictive ap- 
pelle; we are to consider, that what is spoken for the 
warning and terror of stupid besotted men, was necessarily 
to be spoken with some accommodation to their dull ap- 
prehension of the things which they yet see and feel not. 
or which purpose the person is put on, sometimes, of an 
enraged, mighty man; the terror of which representation 
is more apprehensible to vulgar minds, than the calm, de- 
Jiberate proceedings of magistratical justice ; it being many 
times more requisite, that expressions be rather suited to 
the person spoken to, though they somewhat less exactly 
square with the thing itself intended to be spoken. 

VIIL Wherefore this being all that we have any reason 
to understand imported in such texts of Scripture as we 
before mentioned, viz. a calm and constant will of preserv- 
ing the divine government from contempt, by a due punish- 
ment of such as do offer injurious afironts to it; and that 
takes pleasure in itself, or is satisfied with the congruity 
and fitness of its own determination; what can there be in 
this unworthy of God? what that disagrees with his other 
perfections? or that the notion of a Being, every way 
perfect, doth not exact and claim as necessarily belonging 
toit? For to cut off this from it, were certainly a very 
great maim to the notion of such a Being, if we consider 
it as invested with the right and office of supreme rector, 
or ruler of the world. For if you frame such an idea of a 
-prince as should exclude a disposition to punish offenders, 
who would not presently observe in if an intolerable defect ? 
Suppose Xenophon to have given this character of his 
Cyrus—That he was a person of so sweet a nature, that 
he permitted every one to do what was good in his own 
eyes; if any one put indignities upon him, he ‘took no 
offence at it; he dispensed favours alike to all; even they 
that despised his authority, invaded his rights, attempted 
the subversion of his government, with the disturbance and 


confusion of all that lived under it, had equal countenance | 


and kindness from him, as they that were most observant 
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of his laws, and faithful to his interest; and it were as 
safe for any one to be his sworn enemy, as his most loyal 
and devoted subject:—who would take this for a com- 
mendation, or think such a one fit to have swayed a scep- 
tre? Can there be no such thing as goodness, without 
the exclusion and banishment of wisdom, righteousness, 
and truth? Yea, it is plain they not only consist with it, 
but that it is a manifest inconsistency it should be without 
them, The several virtues of a well-instructed mind, as 
they all concur to make up one entire frame, so they do 
each of them cast a mutual lustre upon one another; much 
more is it so with the several excellences of the Divine 
Being. But how much too low are our highest and most 
raised thoughts of the Supreme Majesty! How do we 


falicr when we most earnestly strive to speak and think 


most worthily of God, and suitabl 


y to his excellent ~ 
greatness! . 





CHAPTER VII. 


The notion of justice in the divine government, and in a human, not altogether 
the same. _A thing said to be just, in a negative and a positive sense. The 
question discussed, Whether God’s will.to punish sin were, antecedently to 
his legal constitution to that purpose, just, not only in the former sense, but 
in the latter also? Volenti non fit injuria, as to man needs limitation. 
Holy Scripture speaks of God’s punishing sin, not merely as’a concomitant 
of justice, but an effect. His will to punish it must proceed from justice ; 
not, primarily, according to the common notion of justice, as it respects tho 
rights of another ; therefore auother notion of it (as to bim) to be scught. . God's 

» rights so unalienable, that he cannot quit them te his own wrong as man cen. 
Secondarily, according to the other notion, his right to punish depends not on 
his legal constitution, but that on it. ‘Phat he cannot altogether quit it, no 
detraction from him. Justice, in a larger notion, do’h further oblige to insist 
upon recompense; Véz. universal justice, as eaecialy, it comprehends his 
holiness, his wisest. The fitness of God’s methods herein not to ke only 
contemplated by men, but angels. In what sense punishments tobe reckoned 
debts. This matter summed up. 


I. We must also acknowledge a very vast difference be- 
tween God’s government over his intelligent creatures, and 
that of a secular prince over his subjects; and are there- 
upon to inquire, whether the notion of justice, as it is ap- 
plied to-the ene government and the other, can be the 
same. A secular ruler is set up and established purposely 
for the good of the community, as the more principal end 
of his constitution. The people are not formed for him, 
but he for them; whence the administration of justice is 
a public and common right, wherewith he is intrusted by 
the Supreme Ruler for them, in order to the common good. 
Well, therefore, may his decrees and edicts go in this form, 
and have this for their chief scope and end: Ne quid de- 
trimenti respublica capiat. And hence the neglect duly 
and seasonably to animadvert upon offenders, is a violation 
of the public justice committed to his management, for 
which he is accountable to him that.intrusted him: it isa 
wrong done to the community, of whose rights he is the 
appointed guardian. And whereassuch offences as more 
directly strike at his crown, and dignity, as treason or re- © 
bellion, seem more principally levelled against himself and 
his own rights, so is the legal punishment of them to be 
more at his arbitrement, whether to inflict or not inflict it; 
because it may seem in any one’s power to dispense with 
or recede from his own rights... Yet indeed if the matter 
be more narrowly scanned, the relaxation of these should 
be, in reason, less in. his power than of any. other; because 
they more directly: affront that Supreme Ruler whom he / 
represents, and threaten the dissolution of the government, 
which is the principal civil good of the whole community, 
and the, benefits whereof are their, highest right... If vio- 
yee be done toa private, subject, the impunity of the 

ffender. would bea public wrong; because it remotely 
ends, hy the badness of the example, to the hurt of the 
rhole community... But in, this’ case, without any such 
circulation, all the rights a the community are immedi- © 
tely struek at together, in) their central knot and juncture; 
hérefore here, most of all, the prince is debtor to the com- 
munity. But now, the great Lord and Ruler of the world 
owes his own creatures nothing: he is, by his goodness, 
inclined to take care of them, and preserve common order 
among them ; but not owing them any thing, (except by his 
4jewn word he makes himself a debtor,) he cannot be said to 
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wrong the community, by not providing that punishments 
be inflicted upon delinquents, according to demerit. Wh 
he can be understood, originally, to owe herein, he o 
only to himself; whence also the notion of justice whic 
we herein attribute to him, seems very different from that 
which belongs to human governments; which, though it 
allows not the disposal of another’s right, to his prejudice, 
forbids not the remitting of one’s own. 

Il. Whereas, therefore, a thing may be said just, ina 
two-fold sense; cither negative, as it is that which justice 
dogs not disapprove, or positive, as that whereto also jus- 
tice doth oblige: it is hereupon a question of great moment, 
Whether God’s will to punish sinners, antecedent to his 
legal constitution to that purpose, were just in the former 
sense only, or also in the latter? Can we say, God had 
been unjust, in not so determining? Whose rights had he 
violated in willing otherwise? Not man’s, to whom he 
did owe nothing. Will we say, His own? But volenti 
non fit injwria—which maxim doth not set us at liberty 
absolutely to do whatsoever we will with ourselves, and 
what is ours; because of others, whose rights are compli- 
cated with ours, the chief Ruler and Lord of all especially, 
‘who hath principal interest in us, and all that we have. 
Yet it holds even as to us: for though we may injure 
others, God especially, by an undue disposition of our 
properties, which he intrusts us with; (not for ourselves 
only, but for himself chiefly, and for other men, whom 
therefore, in the second place, we may wrong, by disabling 

ourselves to do them that good which we ought;) and 
though we may also prejudice ourselves, yet, ourselves 
apart, we cannot be said so far to wrong, by our own con- 
sent, as to be able to resume our right; because, by that 
consent, (supposing it imprudent, or any way undue,) we 
have quitted and even forfeited the right, which, for our- 
selves, we had. But as to God, who has no superior, nor 
owes any thing to any one, whom can he be thought to 
wrong, by departing from any of his own rights ? 

Inasmuch therefore as justice, in the common and most 
gencral notion of it, is ever wont to be reckoned conversant 
about d\)érgcov dya9sv—the good of others, even that whereto 
they havea right; it seems not intelligible, how justice, 
according to this ustal notion of it, could primarily oblige 
God to inflict deserved punishment upon transgressors, if 
he had not settled a legal constitution to this purpose, and 
declared that should be the measure of his proceedings- 
herein; both because it is so little conceivable how the 
punishments of the other state (which we are chiefly to.con- 

_ sider) can be a good to them who do not suffer them, (as 

we are sure they can be none to them that do,) and also 
that it is not to be understood how, if they were, they 
could otherwise have any right thereto, than by that con- 
stitution by which (as, before, God’s dominion was that 
of an absolute, sovereign Lord) he now undertakes the 


part of a governor, ruling according to known and estab- | 


kished laws. 

HL. Yet very plain it is, that for the actual infliction of 
such punishments, holy Scripture speaks of it not merely 
as a concomitant of justice, or as that which may consist 
with it, but as an effect; which the dyrardédcorc, mentioned 
by the apostle, plainly signifies, (2 Thess. i. 9.) when he 
tells us it is with God a righteous thing ,—dixaov (that must 
be not only what justice doth admit, but exact,) to recom- 
wense—ivraradavat, tribulation to the troublers of his people, 
&e, And when we are told, (Rom. ii. 6.) that God wid 
render (or recompense—aroddcec) to every one according to 
his works, even in the day above mentioned, (v. 5.) which 
is called, tpépu dpyiis, cae drokadipeas dtxatoxptoias,—the day 
of wrath, and of the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God; and that ’\is said, the world was to become 
bndducos—guilly, (we read,) liable to be impleaded before 
God, Rom. iii. 19. And again, (ch. xii. 19.) that é&dixnars 
—vengeunce is said to belong to him, and he will repay; 
with many more passages of the like import. 

But to carry the matter higher: it being evident it is 
that which justice doth require, to punish sin, according to 
such a constitution once made; yet all this while, how 
the constitution was any necessary effect of justice, appears 
not. Nor are we helped by the common notion of justice 
herein, and are therefore cast upon the inquiry, Whether 
any other notion of justice be fitly assignable, according 
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whereto it may be understood te have required the making 


it | that constitution itself? 


IV. It is here to be considered, whenéé, of from what 


ich | fountain, any man, or community of men, come to have 


right to any thing. It cannot be, but that the Fountain 
of all being must be the Fountain of all rights. From 
whence things, absolutely considered, descend, all the 
relations that result must also descend. ‘There can there- 
fore be no pretence of right to any thing, among creatures, 
but from God; He, as the sovereign Proprietor and Lord 
of all, settles such and such rights in creatures, which they 
hold and retain dependently on him, upon terms and ac- 
cording to rules which he hath prescribed; so as that by 
transgression men may forfeit such rights, or by consent 
and mutual contracts transfer them to one another. Where- 
upon they have no unalienable rights, none whereof they 
may not be divested, either by their default or consent; 
sometimes by both together, as by a faulty consent. An 

indeed if it be by the former, it must be by the latter; he- 
cause no man is supposed to commit a fault against his 
will. ‘But it may be by the latter without the former, as 
none can doubt but one may innocently divest himself, in 
many cases, of his own present right; otherwise, there 
could be no such thing in the-world as either gift or sale. 
And hence it comes to pass, that the justice which is in- 
herent in any man, comes to be conversant about the rights 
of another, not his own; so far as to oblige him not to in- 
trench upon the rights of another, while yet it forbids him 
not to dispose of his own, as they are merely his. And 
there is no such thing as Justice towards a man’s self, so 
inhibiting him, as (though perhays sueh an act ought not 
to have been done) to make his act in that kind invalid, 
when he hath done it, only because he hath thereby 
wronged himself; or which he can, afterwards, allege 
against his own act or deed. For he hath no other rights 
in any thing, than what are derived, borrowed, dependent 
on the Supreme Proprietor, measurable by his rules, by 
which they are not unalienable; yea, justice obliges, if he 


swear to his own hurt, not to change, Ps. xv. 


V. But now, with the Supreme Proprietor, there cannot 
but be unalienable rights, inseparably and_everlastingly 
inherent in him: for it cannot be, but that He that is the 
Fountain of all rights, must have them primarNy and 
originally in himself; and can no more so quit them, as to 
make the creature absolute and independent, than he can 
make the creature God. Wherefore, though with man 
there can be no such thing as justice towards one’s self, 
disenabling him to forego his own rights, the case cannot 
but be quite otherwise as to God, and for the same reason 
for which it cannot agree to man; because man hath none 
but borrowed and alienable rights, which he can forego 
to his own prejudice, and God hath none that he can so 
part with. ereupon, therefore, God did owe it to him- 
self, primarily, as the absolute Sovereign and Lord of all, 
not to suffer indignities to he offered to him, without 
animadverting upon them, and therefore to determine he 
would do so. 

VI. But withal, he having undertaken the part of a legal 
Governor, and to rule by established laws, which should 
be the stated measures of sin and duty, of punishments 
and rewards; hereby common order was to be preserved 
in the governed commynity: and having published his 
constitution in his word, and otherwise sufficiently to that 
purpose, he hath hereby, secondarily, made himself Debtor 
to the community, and by his constitution given men 
some right to the benefit of that order which was to be 
maintained among them by these means: which benefit 
they do here, in this present state, actually partake in some 
measure; and might in a greater measure, if they were 
more governable, or would regard and be awed more by 
the laws (with their sanctions) of their great and rightful 
Ruler and Lord, Wherefore, though men have no benefit 
by the punishments of the future state, they have, or might 
have, by the feared commination of them, which, neglected, 
made the actual infliction of them necessary. Nor had 
they only the probable benefit of present order hereby, but 
of a future well-being ; it being the design of that, as of all 
the comminations of wise and good rulers, to prevent the 
desert of the threatened punishment, and consequently the 
punishment itself. And though men could have no right 
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to any such benefit, before ‘the constitution; yet it is not 
inconceivable, that by it they might have some; viz, an 
inferior and secondary right. 

VII. Wherefore the blessed God, by making the legal 
constitution, that he will have stand as the measure of his 
government, hath not added to his own right to govern and 
punish as there is cause; for it was natural, and needed 
nothing to support it. The constitution rather limits than 
causes his right, which depends not on it, but gives rise 
to it rather. He gives assurance, by it, of his equal deal- 
ing, and that he will not lay upon man more than is right, 
that he shonld enter into judgment with God, Job xxxiv. 
12,23. And whereas he hath been pleased to publish his 
constitution, in the form of a covenant, variously attem- 
pered to the different states of men, nothing accrues to 
him by their stipulating with him thereupon. He is their 
Governor, as he istheir Maker; not at their choice, which 
in propriety the case admits not, there being no competitor 
that pretends against him; but is only a loyal, dutiful 
consent, or recognising his former right. They that con- 
sent to it, do therefore more deeply oblige themselves to 
their own duty, and-entitle themselves to his covenanted 
favours; but can entitle him to nothing, for their all was 


Ais before: his contract shows his condescension, not de- 


fective title. And this his antecedent, original right, that 
peculiar excelleney of his nature, his justice to himself in- 
violably preserves, as the faithful guardian of all his sacred 
rights. So that when he undertakes the part of a legal 
Governor, it indispensably necessitates his doing whatso- 
ever is requisite for supporting the honour and dignity of 
his government; and can permit nothing that shall detract 
from it, or render it less august and awful. 

Yet need we not here over scrupulously defend the 
common notion of justice, in the utmost strictness of it, 
that makes it conversant only about another’s right, and 
seems therefore to imply that a man can owe nothing to 
himself. That love to others, which comprehends all our 
duty to them, is to be measured by love to ourselves, 


. which seems equally comprehensive of duty which we are 


supposed to owe to ourselves. Nor shall we dispute 
whether in no sense one can be both creditor and debtor; 
or whether insobriety be not properly unrighteousness, 
and sobriety justice, even towards oneself; subordination 
to God being still preserved, under whom, end for whom, 
only we can owe any thing to ourselves or others. Only 
supposing, among men, such a thing as self-justice, it is 
with them a weaker and more debile principle, that may 
betray and lose their rights, which then no justice can 
reclaim. Whereas, with God, it is, as all other excellen- 
cies are, in highest perfection, and hath always the force 
with him of an eternal and immutable law. 

VIII. And if any should imagine this to detract from 
the absoluteness of God’s dominion and sovereignty, and 
set him in this respect beneath his own creatures, that 
whereas they can quit their rights, it should be supposed he 
cannot forego his; ’tis answered, It hath not been said, that 
God can forego none of his own rights; it is plain he doth 
when having the right to punish a sinner, he by pardon 
confers upon him right to impunity : but he cannot do it to 
the prejudice and dishonour of his glorious excellences, and 
the dignity of his government. And therefore, if some 
preparation were requisite to his doing it, consistently with 
the due honour and reputation thereof, justice towards 
himselfrequired he should insist upon it; which is no more 
a detraction from his absoluteness, than that he cannot lie, 
or do any,thing unworthy of himself. He is so absolute, 
that he can doawhatever he pleases; but so just, that he 


cannot be pleased to do an unrighteous thing. 


IX. But besides that stricter notion of God’s justice, as 
it is conversant about, and conservative of, his own rights ; 
we may also consider it in a larger and more comprehen- 
sive notion, as it includes his several moral attributes and 
excellences, and answers to that which among men is 
called universal justice, and reckoned to contain in it all 
virtues. For so taken, it comprehends his holiness, and 
perfect detestation of all impurity, in respect whereof he 
cannot be perpetually inclined to animadvert with severity 
upon sin; both because of its irreconcilable contrariety 
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to his holy nature, and the insolent affront which it there- 
fore directly offers him; and because of the implicit, most 
Injurious misrepresentation of him, which it contains in it, 
as if he were either kindly or more indifferently affected 
towards it: upon which accounts, we may well suppose 
him to esteem it necessary for him, both to constitute a 
rule for punishing it, and to punish it accordingly ; that 
he may both truly act his own nature, and truly represent 
it. . 

X. And again, if we take the notion of his justice in 
this latitude, it will comprehend his governing wisdom ; 
the part of which attribute it is, to determine and direct the 
doing whatsoever is fit to be determined and done; as itis 
the part of his righteousness (taken in the strictest sense) 
to resolve upon and execute whatever the rules of justice 
do require and call for. ’Tis the judge of decencies, or 
what is meet and becoming him, as the Lord and Ruler of 
the world, to do or not do. And a very reasonable account 
might be given of this matter, that we may renew and 
somewhat further insist on what was said above, chap. vi. 
s. 5, &e. There are many just laws made by human le- 
gislators, to the making whereof, though justice (in the 
Strietest sense) did not rigidly oblige them, so that they 
had been unjust if they had not made them, yet this other 
principle, of equal importance to government, and which 
also doth not altogether refuse the name of justice, might 
require the making them, and would not be well comport- 
ed with by omitting to make them. ah 

Hereupon therefore if it should be inquired, Was it, 
antecedently to the making of this constitution, an indif- 
ferent thing with God, whether to determine sin should 
be punished, or not 2? Tanswer, even upon this ground, No; 
it was not indifferent, but most indispensably necessary. 
Any thing is with him necessary, as he is the Supreme 
Governor, that is upon a prudential account most fit and 
conducible to the ends of government. An antecedent 
necessity we might therefore assert, such as not only arises 
from his justice, most strictly taken, but his wisdom also ; 
whose part it is to judge of congruities, as it is the part of 
strict justice to determine matters of right. Nor is it unfit 
to say, Wisdom is the chief principle exercised in making 
laws, justice in governing according to laws already made. 
I say, the chief; for justice hath that part in legislation 
too, which hath been assigned it, as wisdom hath also its 
part in the consequent administration. And what can be 
more necessary to the great-God, than to do ever what is 
most becoming and worthy of himself? And what could 
have been so becoming of him, as to let it appear to the 
world how sacred the rights of his empire over it are? how 
horrid a thing the defection of a reasonable creature is, 
from the great Author and Lord of its life and being? how 
costly an expiation it did require? how solemn rights 
were to be performed? how great and awful transactions, 
that sin might become pardonable? What could so tend 
to exalt majesty, to magnify the reputation of his govern- 
ment, to possess his reasonable creatures with awful ap- 
prehensions, and make them dread to offend? In apru- 
dent government, how great a thing is reason of state! 
Even where there is the greatest inclination imaginable to 
be in all things most strictly and unexceptionably just, yet 
is that the only care with prudent governors, that they 
may be able to approve the justice of their administrations ? 
There are many things which, without transgressing par- 
ticular rules of justice, might have been omitted, from 
which yet, upon mere reason of state, you can no more 
make them swerve one ace, than you can remove the earth 
from its centre, or change the ordinances of day and night: 
and whereas that hath place in all things that tend to the 
keeping up the reputation and grandeur of government, 
where can it claim to have place with equal right as here ? 
Whereupon we may, with greatest assurance, assert, that 
in things which have this reference, ’tis equally impossible 
to the absolute perfection of the divine nature, that God « 
should do an inept or unfit thing, as an unjust. And 
whereas his righteousness is the directive principle, in 
respect of equity or iniquity ; so is his wisdom, of congruity 
and incongruity, decency and indecency; and that ’tis 
equally necessary to him to do what is most worthy of 
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himself, and most becoming his excellent greatness, as 
what is most strictly just. Therefore that when his most 
transcendant greatness is represented in terms as high and 
great as could come under human conception, (Heb. 11, 10.) 
He, viz. for whom are all things, and by whom are alt 
things ; (and what could sound higher?) As such it is 
considered what was most becoming of him; and deter- 
mined that it became Him, for and by whom all things 
were, since there was cne (though so great a one) that had | 
undertaken for sinners, to be the Prince or Prefect» cver 
the great affair of their salvation, especially being to make | 
them, of rebels, sons, and as such, bring them to glory, | 
out of the meanest and most abject state; that he should ! 
not be made perfect, (not be duly initiated into his great 
office, or not be complete master of his design,) otherwise 
than by his own intervening suffering. Meaner persons 
might do as became their meaner. condition; but He, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, must do 
as best became the most glorious greatness of Him, who | 
is the First and the Last, the Author and End of all 
things ? 

XI. We are prone to confine our apprehensions of 
things to our own narrow sphere, that have reference also 
to another besides, and greater than ours. If God had no 
creatures but man, capable of government by laws, the 
case had been much other than it is; for considering that 
men have all been in one common case of apostacy and 
condemnation, they who should be restored to favour and 
a happy state, should have no reason to look strangely upon 
one another, whatsoever the way and terms were of their 
restitution, being all dealt with alike. But we are to de- 
sign a larger field and scene for our thoughts, and to con- 
sider, that besides men, that shall be restored from a fallen 
and lapsed state, there are numberless myriads of pure 
and loyal spirits, that never fell, and with whom restored 
men are to make one entire, happy community, for ever. 
Now we are to consider what aspect the matter would have 
m their eyes, if not a single person, or two, but so vast a 
multitude, (and not guilty of some light, transient offence 
only, but of insolent, malicious enmity and rebellion 
against the divine government, propagated and transmitted 
from age to age, through all the successions of time,) 
should be brought in upon them, to partake in the dignities 
and blessedness of their state, without any reparation made 
of so'great and continuing an injury! Though their perfect 
subjection in all things tothe good pleasure of God would 
not allow them to be exceptious, and apt to censure his 
doings or determinations, yet also his most perfect wisdom 
and exact judgment, and knowledge of what is in itself 
most fit, could muca less admit he should do any thing 
liable to be censured by his creatures, as less fit. And no 
doubt so large and capacious intellects may well be sup- 
posed to penetrate far into the reason and wisdom of his 
dispensations ; and so not only to exercise submission, in 
an implicit acquiescence in the unseen and only believed 
fitness of them, but also to take an inexpressible compla- 
eency and satisfaction in what they manifestly discern 
thereof, and !o be able to resolve their delectation in the 
ways and works of God into a higher cause and reason 
than the mere general belief that he doth all things well; 
viz. their immediate, delightful view of the congruity and 
fitness of what he does. When they behold the apostacy 
and revolt of the sons of men expiated not by one of them- 
selves, but with whom the Divine Nature, in his own Son, 
was so intimately united, that the atonement made was 
both fit, as from them, and adequate, as ta him: this they 
cannot but behold with complacential approbation and 
admiration ; for, no doubt, he made creatures of such a 
capacity, with a design to gratify the understandings he 
gave them, by approving and recommending the exactness 
and accuracy of his methods thereto; otherwise, a far 
lower measure of intellectual ability, in these creatures, 
had answered the Creator’s purpose as well. They cer- 
tainly cannot but approve that way he hath taken, for 
itself; and do doubtless stoop down to look into it, not with 
less complacency than wonder; it being, in the congruity 
of it, as suitable to their bright and clear intellects, being 
revealed, as for the strange contrivance thereof it had been 
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altogether above them, if it had not been revealed. They 
cannot, when they behold a full, glorious vindication of 
the offence and wrong done to their common Lord, and 
the dignity of his government, by his revolted creatures, 
antecedent to the reception of any of them into grace an’ 
favour, but highly admire the lovely comeliness and con- 
gruity of this whole dispensation, and express their plea- 
sant resentments, by bearing a part with the redeemed 
society in such strains of praise, such admirations and ap- 
piauses, as these: “Holy and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy judgments, thou 
King of nations and of saints!” 

XII. Upon the whole, there appears sufficient reason to 
conclude, not only upon the account of justice more strictly 
taken, but also of congruity and fitness, or according to 
such a larger notion of justice as imports an inflexible 
propension to do what is fit and congruous to be done, it 
was indispensably necessary the holy God should, in order 
to his return to his temple among men, insist to have a 
recompense made for the wrong that was done him by the 
violation of it. ‘Nor let this he understood to detract from, 
but add to, what hath been above discoursed of justice, 
taken in a most strict sense, and most appropriate to God, 
as it is, primarily and in the first place, conservative of 
his own most sacred rights; which must be, by conse- 
quence, vindictive of the violation of them: and this is 
the original justice, (as his are the original rights, and the 
fountain of all other,)and must have had place, though he 
had settled no express constitution of government. And 
also as, secondarily, it is conservative of the rights of the 
governed comraunity, which, by the constitution, once 
settled, accrue to it. : 

Whereupon also it may be understood, in what sense 
punishments, passively taken, are to ke accounted debts. 
And it is fitter to distinguish, and thereupon to explain, 
how they are or are not so, than at random to deny they 
are so at all, when our Lord hath taught us to pray, ‘‘ For- 
give us our debts;” and when it is so plain in itself, that 
he who by delinquency hath forfeited his life, is most truly 
said to owe it to justice. Yea, and when, though the 
credilcr pane is said not to be so easily assignable, yet no 
doubt at all is made concerning the debtor; for how ab- 
surdly should he be said to be a debtor, that owes no debt ! 
Therefore punishments are not of the nature of those 
debts, that according to the rules of communicative justice, 
arise by contract between man and man; and which, as 
they arise by consent between the two covenanting parties, 
may as well cease by consent. But nothing hinders, but 
they may be such debts as are to be estimated by the dis- 
tributive justice of rulers, whereof we must either say, that 
of some, justice doth oblige human and secular rulers to 
exact the punishment; or else, that magistratical justice 
would allow the remitting of all, and that no offences of 
any kind be ever at all punished, But if the justice of any 
secular rulers oblige them to punish some offenders, then 
most of allthat of the supreme and most absolute Ruler 
and Lord of all, whose rights are natural, and depend not 
on our consent, or any contract with us, no more than our 
consent was previous to our coming into being, or our 
becoming his creatures ; and whose justice must be more. 
concerned to protect and vindicate his rights, than that of 
any earthly governor can be to preserve the rights of even 
the most considerable community: no community, nor all — 
taken together, nor even the whole creation, being of any 
comparable value with the interest of the supreme and 
universal Ruler, himself alone; in respect of whom al} - 
nations are as the “drop of the bucket,” &c. especially if 
we add, (though that be but of secondary consideration, ) 
that the rights of the greatest, even the universal commnu- 
nity of all mankind, are involved with his own, and that 
their common peace and order are to be preserved by 
punishments, even eternal ones, not as executed, but as 
threatened; which, as hath been said, made the exeention 
necessary, where the terms and method of remission are 
not complied with. 

And whereas it is reckoned difficult to assign the cre- 
ditor pane, the reason of that is not difficult to be assigned, 
if we consider what the true notion of a creditor is» And- 
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it is not taken passively, for him whois intrusted with ano- 
ther’s rights, at least is not so tobe limited ; inasmuch as 
aman.may be more properly creditor of what is his own 
than of what is another’s; but actively, for one who trusts 
another. But the debitor pane is not intrusted with any 
thing, but is only to be punished when he can be met with, 
and duly brought thereto; and therefore is not bound to 
offer himself to punishment, as another debtor is to pay 
what he owes; who is to be active in the solution; the de- 
linquent, passive only : whence dare paenas is rightly in- 
terpreted to suffer punishment. And that this is all he is 
obliged to, is plain, if we consider that it is not the precept 
of the law that in this case obliges him, which only obliges 
to the doing of duty, but the annexed commination, which 
can only oblige to undergo punishment. 

Creditor indeed is chosen as a fit word to express the 
correlative unto debitor pene ; but by it we are to under- 
stand no more than only the object of this solution; so in 
human governments, the governor is improperly, viz. as 
he is intrusted with the rights of the community. But in 
the divine government, God himself, originally and radi- 
cally, as he is Maker and Lord of all; immediately and 
formally, as he isthe supreme Ruler, and sucha one there- 
fore as governs principally, swo jure, and for himself, not 
for others. For he cannot but be his own supreme end ; 
that he also doth undertake the care of the concernments 
and good of others, is of mere vouchsafement and conde- 
scension, not from any antecedent cbligation so to do. 

The sum of all therefore is, that whether we take Divine 
justice in the larger sense, as it comprehends all the moral 
excellences that relate to the government of God over man, 
especially his wisdom and his holiness, or whether we 
lake it im a stricter sense, for a principle inclining him to 
maintain and vindicate the rights and dignity of his go- 
vernment, it did direct as well his making a constitution 
for the punishing of affronts and offences committed 
against it, as to proceed according to it, so as not to remit 
such injuries to the offender without most sufficient re- 
compense, 
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The first head thus far insisted on, that a sufficient recompense was necessary : 
the second succeeds, that no less was sufficient than that made by Emmanuel, 
Dishonour to have insisted on less. What the divine estimate in this matter 
was, his own word shows. His love to offenders otherwise under restraint. 
Proposed to consideration, 1. How great things were to be remitted, the sins 
ef all times, and ages. Not from insufficiency unapplicable to all sinners. 

_ Remission to be granted. by a universal law. 2. How great to be vouchsafed. 

-Which follows. 


I. 2. Anp so much being clear, there is less need to 
insist copiously in showing what comes next to be con- 
sidered; that* no recompense could be sufficient for ex- 
piating the wrong done by the violation of God’s temple 
among men, and the laying its foundations anew, besides 
that which hath been made by the Son of God, Emmanuel, 
God with us: becoming himself first an original Temple, 
a Man, inhabited with all the fulness of God, and then 
made also a Sacrifice to the offended majesty and justice 
of Heaven, for those great and high purposes, the expia- 

ing the indignity of violating God’s former temple, and 
the raising, forming, and beautifying it anew, in conformi- 
_ ty to its present pattern and original; and then possessing, 
inhabiting, and restoring the Divine presence in it. 

If. For as it hath been shown already, that this recom- 
pense could not But be full, and apt to answer these pur- 
poses; so it is in itself evident, that whatsoever should 
be tendered in the name of a recompence, ought to be full, 
and proportionable to the wrong done, and to the favours 
afterwards to be shown to the transgressors. 

for it were manifestly more honourable and worthy of 
God not to have exacted any recompense at all, than to 
have aecepted, in the name of a sacrifice, such as were 
unproportionable, and beneath the value of what was to 
be remitted and conferred: What had been lower must 
have been infinitely lower; let any thing be supposed less 


than God, and it falls immensely short of him. Such is 


a Which is the sacond head proposed to be discoursed, ch. vi, 8. 2 
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the distance between created being and uncreated, that 
the former is as nothing to the latter; and therefore, bring 
the honour and majesty of the Deity to any thing less than 
an equal value, and you bring it to nothing. And this 
had been quite to lose the design of insisting upon a re- 
compense; it had been to make the majesty of Heaven 
cheap, and depreciate the dignity of the divine govern- 
ment, instead of rendering it august and great. Therefore 
the whole constitution. of Emmanuel, his undertaking, per- 
formances, and acquisitions, appear to have been not only 
apt, suitable, and sufficient to the intended purposes, 
(which was first proposed to be shown,) but also requisite 
and necessary thereto. 

Jif, And for the evincing hereof, let us apply our minds 
to meditate silently and intently awhile on those words of 
our Lord, (John x. 17.) “ Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I Jay down my life:” and let us consider 


| them with that reverence which we cannot but conceive 


due to words we esteem most sacred and divine; i. e. that 
they could not be rashly or lightly spoken : whereupon, let 
us bethink ourselves, Have those words a meaning ? Tis, 
our awful regard to the venerable greatness of Him that 
spoke them, cannot suffer us to doubt. And if they mean 
any thing, it is impossible they should not mean some- 
what most profound and great; somewhat that implies a 
reference to a peculiar Osomperis, t. e. a divine decorum, that 
as an eternal law perpetually conducts all the propen- 
sions and determinations of God’s most perfect will, that 
could by no means suffer any violation : what was most 
becoming. of God ; viz. what might best “ become him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things;” 
(Heb. ii. 10.) worthy of the great, all-eomprehending, 
central, original Beg, from whence all things sprang, 
and wherein all terminate. Here is some gradual retection 
(if we consider what immediately follows, ‘in bringing 
many sons to glory,” &c.) of the veiled arcana of the Di- 
vine Being: if we may, on so fit occasion, allude to the in- 
scription in the Egyptian temple, elsewhere mentioned in 
this discourse—‘ 1 am all that was, and is, and shall be, 
and who is he that shall draw aside my veil?” Here is, 
in some part, a withdrawing of that sacred veil, by Him to 
whom by prerogative it belonged, and of whom it is said, 
“No man hath seen God at any time, but the cnly-begot- 
ten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him,” John 1.18. Here is some disclosure of the 
mystery of God, of the lather, (Col. ii. 2.) in whom the 
Divine nature was primarily, and as in that first fountain ; 
and of Christ, the mystery of the Mediator, of whom Christ 
was the distinguishing name. The agreement, hitherto 
inconceivable and most mysterious, of the absolute purity 
and perfection of the Divine nature, with the admirable 
mercifulness of the constitution of Emmenuel, of God and 
man united in one, in order to the reconciliation of the 
holy, blessed God, with unholy, miserableman. How was 
it to be brought about, in a way becoming him for whom 
and by whom all things were, so great, so august a Majes- 
ty ! that He should admit that so despicable and rebellious 
a race should not only be saved, but be made sons? This 
could never be, though his immense and boundless love 
most strongly inclined him to: it, but: by their having one 
of highest dignity, his own Son, set as a Prince or Prefect 
over the whole affair of their salvation; nor by him but 
upon his own intervening suffering! This was according 
to fixed rule indispensably necessary ; 2. e. by the inviola- 
ble maxims of the Divine government. But because, 
through the inconceivable riches of his own goodness, this 
was a thing he was most propense unto, and intent upon; 
yet because the death of his own Son in their stead could 
neither be meritorious nor just, without his own free con- 
sent, therefore, says our Lord, doth my Father love me, 
ecause I lay down my life—What conceivable reason 

can there be of this connexion, (‘‘ He therefore loves me, 
beeause I lay down my life,”) without the concurrence of 
these two things to be considered conjunctly ? A most in- 
tense, vehement love to. a perishing world. An inflexible 
regard to the eternal, immutable measures of right and, 
wrong, fit and unfit, decent and indecent, that had their 
fixed, everlasting seat in the mind of God. 
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IV. The former made the end necessary, the preventing 
the total, eternal ruin of a lost world; the latter made the 
Son of God’s death, and his own consent thereto, the neces- 
sary means to this end. The former, viz. the end, was not 
otherwise necessary than upon supposition; it was not so 
absolutely necessary, that by any means, right or wrong, 
fit. or unfit, such a ruin (even most deserved) must be pre- 
vented. But it was so far necessary, as that if, by any 
rightful and decorous means, this ruin could be prevented 
as to many, and a contrary blessed state of perpetual life 
be attained by them, this must be effected and brought 
about for them. Not, ’tis true, for all offenders, but as 
many as the like eternal, indispensable means and mea- 
sures of equal and unequal, fit and unfit, capable and in- 
capable, should not exclude. 

All this we have in that most admirable text of Scrip- 
ture, (John iii. 16.) ‘God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” So loved! 
The matter is signified in such a way, as to leave all men 
amazed! and by their astonishment to supply their most 
defective conception of so stupendous a love. The world 
is an indefinite term, that contains the special and the 
afterwards specified object of this love; not a single per- 
son, but a whole race of intelligent creatures, a world 
inhabited by such, that were noi to be left, and finally all 
swallowed up together in one common ruin; ‘that upon 
this account he gave his only-begotten Son to death, as 
the event and known design showed. And how incon- 
ceivable must his love be tohis only-begotten Son! ‘ The 
Brightness of his glory, the express Image of his person !” 
always his delight! Yet rather than all this world should 
be lost for ever, He is thus given up! “ That whosoever 
believe on him, should not perish,” &c. which expresses 
the certain, specified, declared object of this love: leaving 
them certainly excluded, who, after sufficient proposal, re- 
fuse their homage to the throne of Emmanuel; choose 
rather their forlorn souls should be for ever forsaken of 
the Divine presence, than unite with him, and surrender 
themselves to him, by whom alone they might be refitted, 
animated again, and inhabited as his living temples. Their 
exclusion is necessary, by such measures as those, by 
which such means were necessary to the salvation and 
blessedness of the others. But who can doubt hereupon, 
but that this course was indispensably necessary to this 
end? Especially if (reviewing that first-mentioned text) 
we consider, that our Lord represents his laying down his 
life as an unexpressible additional endearment of him to 
the Father: g. d. “‘O thou Son of my delights, thou hast 
now set my love to lost souls at liberty, that hath been 
ever pregnant with great and godlike designs towards them, 
and that must otherwise have been under perpetual re- 
straint :” which is most evidently implied. 

V. But it may be said, Could the love of God be under 
restraint? And I say no, it could not; therefore, to the 
all-comprehending Mind, where ends and means lie con- 
nected together under one permanent, eternal view, this 
course presented itself, as peculiarly accommodate to this 
end; and was therefore eternally determined by easy con- 
cert between the Father and the Son, not to remedy, but 
prevent any such restraint. Yet it may be further urged, 
Cannot the absoluteness and omnipotency of a God enable 
him to satisfy his own. propensions, if it were to save never 
so many thousand worlds of offending creatures, without 
taking such a cirenit as this? It was once said to a human 
mortal king, that had about him but a thin shadow of 
sovereignty, Dost thou now govern Israel, and not make 
thy will any way take place? Much more might it here 
be said, Dost thou govern the world? Art thou not God ? 
Yes! and may freely say, I can the less, far that I am God, 
do what is not Godlike; 2. e. can therefore the less break 
through established, eternal measures, and counteract my- 
self. I must do as becomes Him, for whom and by whom 
are all things. Others may assume to themselves an ima- 
gined, unhallowed liberty of pursuing, at the next, their 
own inclinations; but it is beneath divine greatness to do 
so. Yet in this case (it may be further said) why did not 
love to his Son preponderate? ‘Which our Lord himself 
in great part obviates by what is subjoined—‘‘ because I 
lay down my life.” How? With a power and design to 
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take it again, as v. 18. “I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again. g. d. This is a matter 
agreed, I am not to lie under a perpetual death ; that could 
neither be grateful to my Father, nor is in itself possible. 
But as things are stated, I am prepared to endure the 
cross, and despise the shame, for the joy set before me; 
which joy will be everlastingly common to him and me, 
and to the whole redeemed community, according to their 
measure.” But was all this unnecessary trifling? What 
serious man’s reverence of Deity can let him endure to 
harbour so profane a thought? Therefore take we now 
the entire state of this matter, as it hes plainly in view be- 
fore us, in these texts of Scripture. 1. Here is an unex- 
pressible love of God to undone, Jost sinners. 2. Here is 
a plain intimation that this love must have been under a 
suspension and a restraint, if God’s own Son had not laid 
down his life for them. 3. It is as plainly signified, that 
the Son of God’s laying down his life for them, was, in 
divine estimate, a sufficient expedient to prevent this re- 
straint upon his love to sinners. 4. That this expedient 
was reckoned by the blessed God more eligible, than that 
his love to sinners should be under perpetual, everlasting 
restraint. 5. That it was only reckoned more eligible, as 
there was a conjunet consideration had of his laying it 
down, with a power and design of resuming and taking it 
again. 6. That therefore, as the eternal God had a most 
constant, unquestionable love to his cnly-begotten Son, 
his love to him hath a peculiar and most complacential 
exercise, on the account of his concurring with him upon 
this expedient >, choosing rather to endure all the dolours 
of that ‘one hour, and power of darkness,” that was to 
come upon him, than that a whole world of reasonable 
creatures, his own offspring, and bearing his own image, 
should all perish together everlastingly. But who now 
sees not that this was the determinate judgment of the 
great God, viz. that his gracious designs towards guilty 
creatures were not otherwise to be effectcd, than in this 
way? And yet, for the further clearing of this matter, 
taking Heb. x. 4. that the blood cf the Lord Christ, and 
of bulls and goats, are put in direct opposition to each 
other; and hereupon, that it is said of the latter, “It is 
not possible it should take away sin;” what can that imply 
less, than that the former was necessary to the talfing it 
away? Let us but appeal to ourselves, what else can it 
mean? Willwe say, though sin could not be taken away 
by the blood of bulls and goats, it might by some nobler 
sacrifice of an intermediate value? But is rot this mani- 
festly precluded, and barred by the immediateness of the 
opposition? These two only are in competition, and it is 
said, not this, but that. Other sacrifices God would not; 
(Psal. xl. 6, 7.) then, saith our Lord, “Lo! I come.” 
These are rejected, this is chosen; he taketh away the 
first, that he may establish the second, Heb. x. 9. When 
it is said, (Mic. vi. 6, 7.) not thousands of rams, or ten 
thousand rivers of oil; if one should say, Yea, but eleven 
thousand might serve; were not this triflmg, not-reason- 
ing? Is it not plain all other were refusable, for the same 
reason ? 

I shall now somewhat enlarge (as was formezly designed) 
upon the two things already intimated under the foregoing 
head of Emmanuel’s sufficiency, &c. as having acquired 
the two-fold power of forgiving sin, and giving the Spirit. 
And shall now show, further, the necessity of his engaging 
in this affair (the restoring of God’s temple) with reference 
to both these things, requisite thereto. : 

And to this purpose, let it be considered—W hat was to 
be remitted, and what was to be conferred, by the procure- 
ment. 

1. What was to be remitted. It was not the single 
trespass of one or a few delinquent persons, but the revolt 
and rebellion of a vast community; a universal hostility 
and enmity, continued and propagated through many suc- 
cessive agents, that was now, once for all, to be atoned fov. 
It is hereupon to be considered—How great the offence 
was that must be remitted. The way and manner in 
which the grant was to be made of this remission. 

1. How great was the offence to be remitted! A whole 
race and orderof creatures had been in a conspiracy against 
their rightful Lord, to deface his temple, tear down his 
image, invade his rights, withhold and incapacitate them- 
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selves for his worship, substitute, instead of that, highest 
contempt, banish his presence, and as much as in them 
lay raze out his memorial, that he might be no more 
known, feared, or served “upon earth! How horrid a 
prospect had the Lord from heaven, when, from the throne 
of his glory there, he beheld the state of things below! 
(Ps. xiv. 2,3.) “The Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if any did understand, 
and seek after God ; they are all gone back, none that does 
good, no not one.” All were become such mischievous, 
wicked fools, as to say, with one consent, in their hearts,— 
No God! And though, it is true, this wickedness was not 
jm event to be actually remitted to all, the case was to be 
so stated, that remission might be universally offered ; and 
that it be left to lie upon men’s own score if it were not 
accepted ; and therefore, that a sacrifice must be offered 
up, of no less value than if every single transgressor was 
to have his actual, sealed pardon. 

VI. For let it be considered what sort of transgressors 
are excluded the benefit of remission, on the account of 
that great Sacrifice that once for all was offered up; and 
we find it not difficult to apprehend other most important 
reasons why they are excluded; but no colour of a reason 
ba it should be for want of sufficient valuein this Sacri- 

ce, 

1. As for the angels that fell, though their case comes 
not directly under our present consideration, yet occasion- 
ally, and as (@ fortiori) we may argue from it, some 
thoughts may usefully be employed about it. The Divine 
pleasure herein is indeed intimated, in the Son of God’s 
not taking ¢heir nature, but ours ; and his known measure 
of showing mercy is, that he will show mercy, because he 
will show mercy. Yet, whereas we find that the most 
sovereign act of grace, the predestinating of some to the 
adoption of children, is ascribed to the good pleasure, 
(Eph. i. 5.) the same act is ascribed also to the counsel 
ef his will, v.11. And when we see the apostle in that 
holy transport, (Rom. xi. 33.) crying out, in contempla- 
tion of distinguishing mercy, é @400s—O the depth! he doth 
not say of the sovereign power, but of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ; and admires the unsearchableness, not 
of his arbitrary determinations, but of his judgments and 
ways, or judicial proceedings towards them that believed, 
or believed not: (Ps. xxx. 31,32.) implying he had rea- 
sons to himself, though past our finding out, of his different 
proceedings towards some, and others. And as for the 
angels that fell, and whom he thought fit not to spare, (2 
Pet. li. 4, 5. Jude 6.) he threw them into chains of dark- 
ness, resolving to deal with them, not upon terms of abso- 
lute suvereignty, but of justice, therefore reserving them 
to the judgment of the great day; not in the meantime 
affording them a second trial, in order to their recovery, 
as he hath tous, even of mere mercy; for no justice could 
oblige him to offer us new terms. Yet their case and ours 
so differed, that there are reasons obvious to view, and 
which must lie open to all, in the public, final judgment, 
why he might judge it fitter to design the objects of mercy 
among men, than the apostate angels. As, 

1. That we must suppose them (viz. the angels) created, 
each of them, in perfect maturity, unto which we (our first 

arents excepted) grow up gradually and by slow degrees. 
They had their intellectual ability fit for present exercise, 
when they first existed, and did all then at once co-exist; 
(as we generally reckon, having nothing to induce us to 
think otherwise ;) we come into being successively, and 
exist here but in a succession. 

2. Whereas they therefore must be understood to have 
been originally under a sort of covenant of works, (as we 
were,) or were some way or other made to understand 
what, by the law of their creation, was their duty towards 
the Author of their beings, and what their expectations 
might be from him; we have no reason therefore to appre- 
hend that they were treated with, in one common head of 
their own order, in whom they should stand or fall, as we 
were; our case not admitting it to be otherwise, because 
we were not co-existent with him. But we must conceive 
them to have been, every individual of them, personal 
covenanters, each one in his own person receiving the sig- 
nification of their Maker’s will; and if there were reason 
or need of solemn restipulation, each one in his own per- 
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son as it were plighting his faith, and vowing his alle- 
giance to the celestial crown and throne. They therefore, 
from a self-contracted malignity, rebelled with open eyes; 
and though an obligation by common head were bind- 
ing, theirs, by their own act and deed, must be more 
strongly binding, and their revolt more deeply and more 
heinously criminal. 

3. The posterity of our apostate first parents have bua 
limited time, in this state of probation, wherein to under- 
stand the present altered state of things between them and 
their offended Lord: within which time, though he foresaw 
the malignity of very many would never be overcome by 
his goodness, in the ordinary methods wherein he reckoned 
it became him to discover and exercise it towards them, 
yet according to the course and law of nature he had now 
settled for this apostate sinful world, their course would 
soon be run out, and they would not have opportunity 
long to continue their rebellion, and obstruct his interest 
and designs on earth. And also, having all things ever 
present to his all-eomprehending view, he foreknew and 
foredetermined that great numbers should become the 
captives of his grace, and that the love and blood of an 
Emmanuel should not be lost and thrown away upon 
them. He should make them “willing in the day of his 
power” to fall in with gracious intendments, and their Re- 
deemer should see his seed, and the travail of his soul, and 
be satisfied therein : whereas he beheld the apostate spirits 
of that higher order fixed in enmity, not vincible by any 
ordinary methods. Nor was it to be expected he should 
exert (in this case) his absolute power, and act ad witi- 
mum, asa natural agent doth, to its very uttermost. (Had 
he thought fit, he could as well have prevented their re- 
volt.) Or that he should have appointed a Redeemer for 
their recovery, who were irrecoverable: their case at first 
being (probably) very parallel to theirs among men, who 
sin “that sin against the Holy Ghost.” And as things 
lay in divine prospect, their malicious opposition to God’s 
designs in this world was not bounded within the narrow 
limits of a short human life, their natures not being sub- 
ject to a law of mortality, as it is with every sinner 
among men; but they were beheld as continually filling 
this world with mischiefs, with wickednesses and miserics, 
and counterworling all God’s glorious and merciful de- 
signs in it ; even every one of them, from his first apos- 
tacy, aslong as the world shall last. 

4. Man sinned at first, being seduced, tempted, and de- 
ceived by the devil. The devils, as being their own 
tempters, sin had in and from them its original and first 
rise in the creation of God, In all agency, wheiher of 
good or evil, much is wont to be attributed to this, Who 
was first init? In point of good, the blessed God hath no 
competitor ; he is the undoubted first Fountain of all good, 
and is therefore acknowledged the supreme od. In 
point of evil, (viz. moral,) there is none prior to the devil, 
who is therefore eminently called the evil, or wicked one. 
And as the devils were first in sin, so they led us into it, 
by deceiving us; the malignity of it was therefore the 
greater on their parts, and proportionably the less on ours. 
The more knowing are the more deeply guilty,the deceiver 
than the deceived, and deserve the more stripes. ’Tis true 
that none can deserve mercy, for then it were justice, and 
not mercy ; but though none can deserve to have mercy 
shown them, they may deserve not to have it. The more 
a ruler is above us, and the less he needs us, the Jess pos- 
sible it is for us to oblige him, and the more possible to 
disoblige and offend him, and the more heinous will the 
offence be: therefore, though none can claim mercy, they 
may forfeit it; and will, by the deeper guilt, incur such 
a forfeiture, by how much the more and clearer the light 
and knowledge is against which they offend. And this 
we find to have been a measure with the blessed God, in 
the exercise of his mercy, even in some of the highest 
instances hereof that we meet with in holy Scripture; “I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief,” 
1 Tim. i. Not that this could specify a more deserving 
object of mercy ; for where there can be no desert at all, 
there can be no more, or less. A 

VII. But it represents the occasion and season of show- 
ing mercy more fitly, in the estimate of the Divine wisdom, 
which conducts the acts of sovereignty; and judges of 
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congruities, as justice doth of right and wrong. Where 
indeed, among the objects of mercy, there is an absolute 
parity, there (as to them) mere sovereignty determines ; 
as it may be ordinarily, in God’s electing among men the 
objects of his free favour. Where there is no objective 
reason of eligibility in one more than another, especially 
if there be such as would rather persuade the contrary 
way, wisdom hath no proper exercise. But occasions are 
of greater latitude, and comprehend all considerable cir- 
cumstances and consequences; and many things lie open 
to the Divine eye, that are hid to ours. 

But now, whereas we cannot doubt, that besides such 
considerations as occur to us, the blessed God saw super- 
abundant ground of not making such provision for the re- 
covery of fallen angels, as of lost men; wecan have none, 
whereupon to imagine the former partake not of the bene- 
fit with the latter, for want of value in the sacrifice of 
Emmanuel. For when the blood of his cross is intimated 
to extend to all things both in heaven and earth; (Col. i. 
20.) to diffuse an influence through the universe; to be 
the cement of the creation, in what part and for what time 
it shall continue, subordinately to the Creator’s pleasure 
and purposes ; and that by Him, who shed it even as such, 
all things are said to consist: and that besides his natural 
right, he hath acquired by the superabundant value of this 
sacrifice, (the odours whereof are spread through all 
worlds,) a universal dominion; and particularly, to be 
Head of all principalities and powers; to establish the 
faithful and loyal, to judge and punish the disloyal, over 
whom he so gloriously triumphed on the cross; (Col. ii. 
15.) to have every knee bow to him, &c. (Phil. 11. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11.) it cannot be, doubtless, but the value of the 
same sacrifice had sufficed to obtain a power as well as to 
govern and judge all, to establish and reward the goad, to 
punish the bad; to have obtained that, upon terms, par- 
don and mercy might have reached down into the infernal 
regions, if they that inhabit them could upon other accounts 
have been thought a pardonable or tractable sort of delin- 
quents. And if we cannot apprehend this great Sacrifice 
to want value even to make atonement for devils, we can 
as little think it should want value to save. 

VIIL. 2. The impenitent and unbelieving among men, 
ander the gospel; and that it must therefore also be for 
some other reason, that such perish. 

As, (1.) If there be any thing of reason in what hath 
been discoursed concerning the state of the lapsed angels, 
their continuance in wilful impenitency and infidelity 
partly supposes, partly makes, the state of things with them 
the same. 

1. Parily supposes it so. For it implies they have been 
applied to and treated with personally, upon the terms of 
the second covenant; 7. e. the covenant of God in Christ, 
as the apostate angels were upon the first. And if the 
guilt of the former apostates was so horridly great upon 
this account, the guilt of the latter must be proportionably 
so on the same account. 

2. Partly makes it the same. I'or hereby, as they were 
violators first and immediately in their own persons of the 
first covenant, so are these of the second. For, generally, 
they that live under the gospel are professed covenanters ; 
and if they were not, they could not but have become 
obliged to have been so, by the very proposal and tender 
thereof unto them; or, as soon as the mind of Him who 
made them, concerning this matter, was known. They 
were not obliged by their own consent, but they were 
obliged to it; and by an incomparably greater and deeper 
obligation; not by their own act and deed, but by His 
who gave them breath. What is their authority over 
themselves, compared with that of the Supreme Lawgiver? 
A mere borrowed subordinate thing, without and apart 
from him, without whom their being itself were mere no- 
thing! An argument ad hominem, is convictive, in dispu- 
tation, between one man and another; but how much more 
overpowering means of conviction will there be in the 
judgment of the great day! And the parity of cases. be- 
tween the angels that fell, and insolent sinners under the 
gospel, is intimated as monitory to the latter, in those texts 
of Scripture that speak of God’s most just and terrible se- 
verity to the former; viz. the sin of both was apostacy, 
according to the different covenants or laws under which 
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they-stood: For as the one sorl:were apostates from God, 
so the athers were from Christ, denying the Lord that 
bought them, 2 Pet.ii..1. And again, “turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord 
God, and our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jude 4. Whereupon, 
this example of God’s vengeance upon the angels that fell 
is subjoined in both places. Besides what was common 
to them with the apostate angels, there were some things 
peculiar to these wilful refusers of the grace of the gospel, 
and violaters of the gospel-covenant. S} 

1. That the cuilt of wilful simners under the gospel ad- 
mits of this aggravation above that of the rebelling angels, 
that they offend against the grace of the remedy, never 
offered to the other; treading underfoot the Son of God, 
profaning the blood of the covenant, wherewith they were 
sanctified, as an unholy thing, and doing despite unto the 
Spirit of grace, Heb. x. 29. And, 

2. That the offer itself, made to them, carried in it a 
manifest signification of their (remote) claimable right to 
the benefits of the gospel-covenant, on supposition of their 
compliance with the terms of it, (unto which the fallen 
angels could have no pretence,) barred only by their non- 
acceptance or refusal, which appears in the general tenor 
of the gospel-covenant itself: ‘‘Ho, every one that thirsts” 
—‘ Whosoever will, let him come, and take of the waters 
of life freely”—" God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish.”—And it is here to be noted, that a secret in- 
tention gives not a claimable tight, but some overt-act or 
deed; and it taust be claimable, before it ought to be 
claimed or accepted. ‘This is the case then with the wil- 
fully impenitent and rebellious under the gospel, that it 
may be truly said of them, “‘ You might have had pardon 
and eternal life, if you had not rejected the kindest offers.” 
li is not therefore want of value in this sacrifice, but their 
rejection, whence it is unavailable to them. As for them 
that could never have the gospel, or infants incapable of 
receiving it, we must consider the Holy Scriptures were 
written for those that could use them, not for those that 
could not; therefore to have inserted into them an account 
of God’s meihods of dispensation towards such, had only 
served to gratify the curious and unconcerned, not,to in- 
struct or benefit such as were concerned. And it well be- 
came hereupon the accurate wisdom of God, not herein to 
indulge the vanity and folly of man. 

TX. 2. Now let it hereupon be considered, in whai way 
was this to be done; not otherwise than by enaciing and 
publishing a universal law, that whosoever should comply 
with such and such terms, expressed in that law, (as, for 
instance, repentance towards God, and faith in Jesus 
Christ,) should be actually and finally pardoned and saved. 
And this being now the plain state of the case, let any 
sober unprejudiced mind make a judgment of it, what 
this matter would come to, if there had not been a coni- 
pensation made, as a foundation to this law, and the pub- 
lication of it. They that exalt one Divine perfection, to the 
diminution of several others; that, for instance, so plead 
for the absoluteness and sovereignty of God’s mercy, as 
not to adjust therewith the determinations of his wisdom, 
purity, righteousness, forget that they hereby make any 
satisfaction by a Redeemer unnecessary, (and by conse- 
quence make Christ, whom they cannot deny to have suf- 
fered and died, being innocent, to have died in vain,) nor 
do allow in their own thoughts its just weight to this state 
of the case,—that the method in which God was to exer- 
cise his pardoning: mercy, was by publishing an edict for 
that purpose, that was to extend all the world over, and 
through all the successions of time. They know this is 
the course the wisdom of God hath pitched upon, and 
yet, taking the case as it is, would have this large, uni- 
versal tenor of the gospel to ee upon no foregoing 
compensation. ‘The great God requires it should be pro- 
claimed to all the world, “Ho, every one that thirsts, 
come to the waters’—‘t Whosoever believes: shall not 
perish, but have life everlasting”—“ If the wicked turn 
from all the sins he hath committed, he shall not die: all 
his transgressions shall not be mentioned”—“ Repent, so 
your iniquities shall not be your ruin”—‘‘ Come to me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest’—Go preach the gospel to every‘creature; whoso- 
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ever believes shall be saved.” This is the known tenor 
of the gospel, directed without limitation to all the ends of 
the earth; ‘‘ Look to me, and be saved; all sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven to fwén.” That. gospel which de- 
termines whosoever believes shall be saved, is directed to 

e preached to all nations. He did first, by his, angels 
from heaven, indefinitely proclaim, “ Peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men:” and pursuant hereto was the 
commission given by our ascending Lord to his apostles 
and ministers that should succeed to the end. of the world. 
ow suppose that without reference to, or mention ‘any 
where made of, this compensation to the justice of God, 
there must be an offer made of such mercy, not to pre- 
sent delinquents only, but to all, m all future times and 
ages! 

XX. With what methods of government would such a 
course as this agree ? I the rather insist upon this, both as 
apprehending it-to have its own great weight, and that 
perhaps it hath escaped the consideration of the most, in 
treating of this important subject; yet, what is more ob- 
vious? It is one thing fora prince, by a private act of 
grace, to pardon a particular person that hath offended 
him without insisting upon any recompense; another 
thing to do it to a multitude, not only that had now trans- 
gressed, but that should do so in any future time. Lighter 
minds may perhaps at first sight reckon this would only 
so much the more magnify the mercy of God above that 
of man, “whose ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as ourthoughts.” And so indeed doth the way he 
hath taken for the pardoning of sin infinitely exceed all 
human thought, Isa. lv. 6,7, 8. But we must take heed of 
being so inconsiderately officious, as to prescribe him ways 
of exalting one attribute, to the depressing of another ; and 
so to set him above men in one respect, as to throw him in 
another below himself, yea, and below men too: 7. e. not 
more to set him above them in point of mercy, than be- 
neath them in point of governing wisdom and righteous- 
ness. And if any would be so insolent to prescribe to him, 
they might have thought the inconvenience of such a uni- 
versal edict might have been avoided, by his sending an 
angel, or affording some particular revelation, to every 
man he would have turn to him, and repent. But were 
it dutiful so to correct his way of dispensation? Andcon- 
sider how this way he hath chosen would square with the 
ordinary measures of government, without the foundation 
laid which we are asserting. ‘That prince would cer- 
tainly never be so much magnified for his clemency and 
mercy, as he would be despised by all the world for most 
remarkable defects of government, that should not only 
pardon whosoever of his subjects had offended him, upon 
their being sorry for it, but go about to provide a law that 
should obtain in his dominions, through all after-time, 
that whosoever should offend against the government, wiih 
whatsoever insolency, malignity, and frequency, if they 
repented, they shuuld never be punished, but be taken 
forthwith into highest favour. Admit that it had been 
congruous to the wisdom and righteousness of God, as 
wellas his goodness, to have pardoned a particular sin- 
ner, upon repentance, without satisfaction; yet nothing 
eould have been more apparently unbecoming him, than 
to settle a universal law, for all future time, to that pur- 
pose; thatlet as many as would in any age, to the world’s 
end, affront him never so highly, invade his rights, trample 
his authority, tear the constitution of his government, they 
should, upon their repentance, be forgiven, and not only 
not be punished, but be most highly advanced and digni- 
fied. 

XI. And though he hath, upon the recompense made 
him by his Son for all this injury, declared he will do all 
this; they eccepting their Redeemer and Saviour for their 
Ruler and Lord, and returning to their state of subjection 
and duty to himself, in him; yet it were enough fo make 
the world tremble and fall astonished at his foot-stool, to 
have peace and reconciliation offered them only upon 
such terms ; and to behold God’s own Son made a sacrifice 
to his justice, and a public spectacle to angels and men, for 
the expiation of the wrong done; and enough to make 
all men despair of ever finding such another sacrifice, if 
they should reject the terms upon which only the value 
and meriteriousness of this can be available for ‘them. 
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They can never, after this, have pretence to think it a 
light matter to offend God, or to think that he looks with 
indifferency wpon sin, or counts it asmall matter. And 
suppose it possible a single delinquent might have been 
pardoned, without such atonement made for his offence, 
the design of God’s unbounded mercy not being so nar- 
row, but so vastly comprehensive as to require the settling 
of a stated course for the reducing and saving of lost souls, 
in all times and ages; since a Redeemer of so high dig- 
nity was to be constituted for this purpose: it had been an 
unexpressible injury to him, a detraction from the kind- 
ness of his undertaking and the authority of his office, that 
any thing of mercy should be shown in this kind, but in 
him and by him alone. 

But that it may be further understood how requisite it 
was such atonement should be made, such a sacrifice of- 
fered, for the sins of men, in order to God’s settling his 
temple and presence with them; we were to consider, not 
only what was to be remitted, which we have done, but 
also what was to be communicated, vz. his blessed Spirit, 
in pursuance of the same gracious purpose; which re- 
mains to be done in what follows. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Concerning the gift or communication of the Spirit. The gospel the means of 
it. The inseparable connexion hereof with the former, the imparting of 
pehteqasnes for removing the guilt of sin. In what sense the Holy Spirit 
of God is said tobe given, or communicated. | What personal union signifies. 

How personal presence, vital union, communicated influences, concern the 
inquiry. In what respect the necessily asserted of this communivation. 
Since such fulness of Spirit. in Emmanuel, purposely for communication ; 
how comes it to pass he, thereby, raises no more such temples? The neces- 
sity of this communication, for this purpose, represented two ways ; by show- 
ing, 1. That the Holy Scripture teaches that God doth give his Spirit. though 
under distinct notions, only through Christ. 2. That it was most cedsonables 
and therefore necessary it should be so. The dectrine of Scripture herein 
proposed under six heads. 


1. Wuesreas there could be no restoration of this tem- 
ple of God with men (as hath been shown) without the 
concurrence of these two things: remission of sin—emis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit—and that it was undertaken to 
show, that these were so great things, as that the wisdom 
of God judged it not meet to vouchsafe them in another 
way, than by constituting the Emmanuel invested with a 
full power, by his own acquisition, in an unexceptionable, 
legal way, to dispense, and effect both of them; where- 
upon, as we have seen, this constitution was abundantly 
sufficient, so it now also must appear necessary, for this 
purpose. Having endeavoured to evince this necessity 
concerning the former of these, remission of sin, wpon con- 
sideration of the vast amplitude and the peculiar way of 
this remission; we are now to show it concerning the 
ane viz. the emission or communication of the Holy 
Spirit. : 

The rich sufficiency of Emmanuel, so constituted, as to 
be furnished with this power of giving the Spirit, hath 
been already seen, and that in a two-fold respect; viz. 
both in respect of the end of its communication, thai the 
indisposed, unwilling heart of man might be prepared and 
made willing again to receive the Divine presence; and 
in respect of the way wherein it was to be communicated ; 
viz. in a way suitable to man’s intelligent nature, by re- 
presentation of the glorious object by which his soul was 
to be impressed. Emmanuel himself, represented as the 
original, exemplary temple ; and also represented as made 
a@ sacrifice: as was discoursed chap. v. Whereby the two 
purposes are answered, mentioned chap. vi. s. 1. For 
which it was requisite this constitution of Emmanuel 
should be, and should be declared and made known tous: 
that the blessed God might, upon terms not injurious to 
himself, give his own consent; and might, nm a way not 
unsuitable to us, gain ours. Both which he is graciously 
pleased to assume to himself, for his part, in his transac- 
tions with us about this matter; leaving it for our part, 
being so assisted, to consider what is represented to us: 
and thereupon, actually to give our own consent. 

Whereupon we are not to look upon the gospel of the 
Son of God asa useless or unnecessary thing. It is the 
ministration of spirit and life,(2 Cor. iii. 6.) and the power 
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of God to salvation to every one that believes; (Rom. i. 
16.) an apt instrument of such impressions upon the spi- 
rits of men as are necessary to their being formed into 
living temples; the sword of the Spirit. Not that any good 
work is wrought by the inanimate gospel: the letter kills; 
but it is the Spirit that gives life, 2 Cor. iii. An instru- 
ment comes under the general notion of means, which 
signify somewhat middle between the efficient and the ef- 
fect. And suppose an agent able effectually to use them; 
a sword is a fit instrument for its proper use, supposing a 
hand able to wield it. 

The communication therefore of the Spirit, is that we 

are principally now to consider. And as the constitution 
of Emmanuel was sufficient, in its own kind, and for its 
own proper purpose, in this restoration; so we are to show 
the necessity of it, for this same purpose. 
There ought to be a concurrence of these two, in the 
Cause, the Restorer, of this temple; viz. A fulness of 
righteousness, to be so imparted as that it may be a ground 
upon which sin may be forgiven: and, A fulness of Spirit, 
from whence vital influence may be communicated and 
transfused. 

Inasmuch, as itis most evident, there cannot but be a 
connexion of what is correspondent thereto in the effect, 
viz. the temple itself restored, it must be full of life, 1 Pet. 
ii. 4,5. For can it be thought the righteousness of the 
Son of God should ever be the clothing of a carcass ? 
Without union with Christ, no man can have either: 
neither his righteousness nor his indwelling Spirit. Nor 
can they be separable, with reference to the designed end. 
Tt is an unsupposable thing, that one should be God’s 
temple enlivened, and animated by his own Spirit, and 
yet be under remaining guilt, and hable every moment to 
his consuming wrath; or that he could be any whit the 
better, to have all his former guilt taken off, and be still 
“dead in trespasses and sins!” Wherefore this latter 1s of 
equal necessity. Hither therefore we have reserved the 
larger discourse we intended of the gift or communication 
of the Spirit, as the most proper place for it. And by 
way of preparation hereto, two things are not unfit to be 
briefly opened. 

1, How or in what sense the Spirit is said to be given at 
all, or communicated. 2. In what respect we assert a ne- 
cessity in reference to this communication. 

IL. 1. It willnot be inconvenient to say somewhat of the 
true import of the phrase giving the Spirit. It is evident, 
that whereas giving imports some sort of communication, 
there is yet a sense wherein that blessed Spirit is, to any 
creature, simply incommunicable. There is a mzptywonsts, 
or mutual in-being, of the sacred Persons in the Godhead, 
which is most peculiar to themselves, not communicable 
to creatures with them; and which is natural and neces- 
sary, not gratuitous, and whereto therefore the notion of 
giftno way agrees. We cannot yet be ignorant, that be- 
cause the Holy Spirit is sometimes called the Spirit of God, 
sometimes the Spirit of Christ, some bold, assuming en- 
thusiasts, upon pretence of being possessed of this Spirit, 
have taken the liberty of uttering “ great swelling words 
of vanity,” and to tall of being godded with God, and 
christed with Christ. Yet, because the expressions of 
giving the Spirit, of receiving, of having the Spirit, of 
our being in the Spirit, and of his being and dwelling or 
abiding in us, are phrases of known and frequent use in 
Scripture ; whether in relation to extraordinary purposes, 
and operations, peculiar to some, or to ordinary, common’ 
to all that are sincere in the Christian church: such ex-, 


pressions are therefore by no means to be rejected or dis-|| 


used; but cautiously used, and understood .in a ‘sound| 
and sober sense. We find no difficulty, in. apprehending} 
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shall abide with, and shall or doth dwell with or in you; 
(John xiv. 15, 16. Rom. viii. in divers verses of those 
chapters ;) have thought it too diminishing, and beneath 
the sense of those places, to understand them of any thing 
less than the very person of the Spirit. And some, reckon- - 
ing the particle in to import union, have therefore incogi- 
tantly spoken of a personal union between the Holy Spi- 
rit and believers. Others, more cautiously, of his indwell- 
ing, personal presence in them: as a greater thing, and 
more answerable to the letter of such texts, than their 
only having in them his graces or gracious influences. 

Ill. If one may adventure to give a censure and judg- 
ment upon all this, I conceive, ; 

1. That if any will make use of metaphysical terms, 
they should take them in the sense wherein metaphysi- 
cians use them; which they do not, who speak of a per- 
sonal union between Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, and 
believers. For by personal union is never wont to be 
meant a union of one person with another, but a union of 
the singular nature with this peculiar manner of subsist- 
ence, whereby is constituted one person ; 7. e. that by per- 
sonal union is meant, not the subjects of union, as if it 
only signified that several persons remaining distinct were 
yet some way or other united with one another ; which, so 
taken, were a very lax expression, and which, according to 
various capacities persons may admit of, would he of vast 
extent, and may reach to domestical, political, and I now 
not how many more unions; which cannot but be much 
beneath what such men must be understood to intend : but 
that expression, personal union, means the result of union, 
whereby the mentioned two become one person. And 
therefore they that speak in this stricter and more proper 
sense of personal union of the Spirit and believers, do 
most unwarily assert a nearer union between the Spirit 
and believers than that of the sacred persons in the God- 
head with each other. For they who acknowledge them 
one in Godhead, do yet as commonly deny them to be one 
person, and assert them to be ever three distinct persons: 
and this must be as much above what such men will avow 
and standby. Therefore that expression can, in this case, 
admit no tolerable sense at all, distinctly expressive of 
any thing that can be truly meant by it. - . 

2. That, of a personal indwelling presence, can by no 
means be denied. The plain import of many texts of 
Scripture is so full to this purpose, that to take them other- 
wise, exclusively of this, is not to anterpret Scripture, but 
deny it. 

3. Yet this expression of a personal indwelling presence, 
taken alone, doth not signify any peculiar distinguishing 
privilege of believers from others; but what is commen to 
all men and creatures. For can we acknowledge God to 
be omnipresent, and deny it of any person of the Godhead ? 
Therefore, the Spirit’s personal presence alone doth not 
distinguish believers from others, even though we suppose 
that presence to be never so intimate: God is all, and in 
all, more inward or intimate to us than we are to our- 
selves; an assertion carrying its own evidence so fully in 
itself, as easily to be transferred from the pagan academy 
to the Christian church, so as generally to obtain in it. 

4. That therefore such as speak of the Spirit’s being 
present, by his gracious. influences, operations, and effects, 
suppose his personal presence, from which they can no 
more be severed, than the beams from the body of the sun. 
The way of Divine operation being also by an immediate- 
ness both virtutis et supposilt, of both porver and person, as 
it is commonly, and fitly endugh, wont to'be spoken. 

If any therefore should speak of the Spirit’s personal 
presence, as -seclpding gracious, effects wrought thereby, 
they do not herein say a, greater thing than the| others, but 


how God is said to give any thing diverse or distinet.from)| much ‘ess... For.though there, can’t be any, gracious effects 
himself; as houses, lands, riches, &c. when, in the mean-|| without the present person of. t aakigaa t all know 
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_ Spirit, that can be the matter of gift and of promise; not 
that which is necessary, or impossible not to be, which is 
peculiar and distinguishing. _ Mere personal presence, as 
the Divine essence itself, 18 €very where, by necessity of 
nature, not by vouchsafement of grace; and therefore no 
way comports with the notion of giving, or of promise., 

6. Therefore giving the Spirit imports, in the full sense 
of it,two things: 

(1.) Somewhat real, when he vouchsafes to be in us, as 
the spring and fountain of gracious communications, influ- 
ences, and effects, which are most distinct from himself. 
For the cause is uncreated : the effect is the new creature, 
with whatsoever was requisite to produce, sustain, im- 
prove, and perfect it; though so like its cause, in nature, 
as to bear itsname. ‘“ That which is born of the Spirit, 
is spirit,” John iii. 6. And because he is said to be in 
Christians, who are truly such, and they in him; which 
are words very expressive of union; that union is most 
properly vital, as whereof holy life is the immediate re- 
sult: “I live, yet not I, but Christ” (z. e. by his Spirit) 
“liveth in me.” Nor, otherwise, could such be living 
temples, animated from Emmanuel. 

(2.) Somewhat relative, the collation of a right to such 
a presence, for such purposes; which hath no difficulty. 
We easily conceive how the meanest persons may, by 
yvouchsafement, have relaiion to, and interest in, the great- 
est; sc God gives Himself, his Son, his Spirit, to them 
that covenant with him, as we also take the Father, Son, 


and Spirit, to be our God ; as the baptismal form signifies. | God and man. 
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important and necessary a part the blessed Spirit hath in 
this merciful and glorious work. As withal, it being con- 
sidered what relatica the Spirit bears to Christ, as he is 
Emmanuel and Mediator between God and man; it evi- 
dently shows the necessity of his being constituted and 
made such, in order to the Spiri’s part herein. 

V. God’s own judgment is the surest measure to direct 
ours of what was necessary, in this case.’ And so far as 
the ground of his judgment is, by himself, made visible to 
us, We are neither to put ont our own eyes, nor turn them 
away from beholding it. We are to reckon it always safe 
and modest to follow him, by an obsequious, ductile judg- 
ment of things apparent, and which he offers to our view, 
or appeals to us about them. ‘To go before him by a pre- 
ventive judgment of the secret things that belong to him, 
or pretend to give reasons, or an account of his matters, 
where he gives none himself, argues rashness, arrogance, 
and self-confidence, whereof we can give no account. But 
our judgment may be truly said to follow his, when he 
having in his word declared his choice of such a course, 
which he steadily pursues in his consequent dispensations; 


we thereupon conclude that course to be most fit, and that 


what he judged most fit, was to him (as formerly we have 
insisted) necessary. Therefore may we with Just confi- 
dence undertake to show, 

That his declared, chosen, constant course of giving the 
Spirit, for restoring his temple with men, is to do it in and 
by Christ, or Emmanuel, the constituted Mediator between 
And that it was apparently reasonable 


And when we so covenant, then hath this giving its full | and becoming of himself so to do. 


and complete sense. And now, having thus far seen in 
what sense the blessed Spirit of God may be said to be 
given or communicated, we come next briefly to show, as 
the other intended premise, 

IV. 2. In what respect we are here, pursuantly to the 
drift and design of the present discourse, to affirm a neces- 
sity, in reference to this communication. It may admit a 
twofold reference: backward, to the constitution of Em- 
manuel, on which it depends ;—forward, to the restoration 
of God’s temple, which depends on if. There was a con- 
sequent, moral necessity of this communication ; upon 
what the Emmanuel was, did, suffered, and acquired. 
There was an antecedent, natural necessity of it, in order 
to what was to be effected, and done by it. In the former 
respect, it was necessary in point of rigdt, as it stood re- 
lated to its meriting cause. In the latter respect, it was 
necessity in fact, as it stood related to its proper designed 
effect, which could only be brought about by it. In short ; 
the communication of the Spirit was necessary to the re- 
storing of this temple. The constitution of Emmanuel 
was necessary to the communication of the Spirit. — 

This former necessity hath, in great part, been evinced 
already, in representing the ruinous state of Ged’s temple 
among men, when Emmanuel undertook the reparation of 
it; and in treating of his abundant rich sufficiency for this 
undertaking. Yet, there will be further occasion to say 
more of it in the progress of the following discourse ; the 
other will more directly come under our consideration in 
what follows; wherein, however, we must have reference: 
to both promiscuously, pursuant to what hath been said. , 

For as we have shown, that the immense fulness of both 
righteousness and Spirit, treasured up in Emmanuel, could 
not but be abundantly sufficient for the purpose of restor- 
ing God’s temple ; and have also shown, that his fulness 
of righteousness was in order to the remission of sin, as 
well necéssaryyas sufficient, to the same purpose ; so it 
remains further to be shown, that his fulness of Spirit, as 
it was sufficient, so is the emission or immission of it also; 
necessary, for that part it was to have in this restoration. 
- And that the whole course of Divine dispensation, in re- 
‘storing of this temple, imports a steady comportment with’ 
this necessity in both the mentioned kinds of it. ‘There- 
fore, the Emmanuel being the procurer of this restoration,’ 
as this may fitly be styled the temple of Christ, or of Ged; 
in him; so the Spirit being the immediate actor herein, is| 
also styled the temple of the Holy Ghost, as we find in: 
many texts of Scripture, Eph. il. 20,21. 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
and vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 18, 19. 1 Peter ii. 4, 5. which the. 
reader may consult at leisure. And they all show, how’ 
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Whereby the necessity will appear, both of his giving 
the Spirit, for the restoring of his temple; and-of his set- 
tling the constitniion of Emmanuel, or such a Mediator 
in order to the giving his Spirit. 

Only, before we proceed more distinctly to discourse 
these things, it seems requisite to consider and discuss a 
difficulty, which may give great amusement to the minds 
of many, viz. 

That since, by the drift and tendency of this discourse, 
it would Bppeats that the Son of God, Emmanuel}, God 
with us, hath by his own dear purchase, a fulness of Spirit 
in him for this blessed work; and now hath it in his 
power to raise temples every where at his pleasure, That 
yet so great a part of the world is still desolate, full of 
idols’ temples: yea, the visible temple of God full of 
idols, destitute of the Divine Spirit, under the poisonous 
influence of the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that works in the hearts of the children of disobedience, 
Eph. ii. 2. and by an efficacious energy,* as the word 
there used emphatically signifies. For what hath that 
accursed spirit more power to destroy, than the Son of 
God manifested to dissolve and destroy the works of the 
devil, and his blessed Spirit hath to save ? 

Some considerations tending to disamuse men’s minds 
about this matter, may make way for our clearer and less 
interrupted progress in the following discourse. 'There- 
fore consider, 

VI. 1. That the raising up of temples to God in the 
souls of men, with the dispossessing of that wicked one, 


.| must by no means be understood to be the work of mere 


power; as if no other excellency of the Divine Being 
were concerned in it. Wor is it fit to say (as elsewhere is 
insisted) that God can do every thing that almighty power 
can do. Almighty power gives us not an adequate no- 
tion of God. He is every other excellency as well as 
power; and can do nothing but what agrees with every 
other perfection of his nature, wisdom, justice, holiness, 
truth, &e. as well as his power. 

2. ‘The Son of God, Emmanuel, having obtained an in- 
finite fulness of power to reside in himself, cannot be ex- 
pected to exert it to the utmost, as natural, unintelligent 
agents do; but so far as is suitable to the proper ends of 
his undertaking, and the office which he bears. 

3. It ought tobe deeply considered, as a truth both of 
clearest evidence and great importance, (though perhaps 
it may have escaped the thoughts of many,) that the prin- 
cipal end of our Lord’s undertaking and office, was not 
the salvation of men, but the glory of God. This is that 
whereupon’ his’ design did ‘ultimately terminate. The 
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other he could only intend secondarily, and as a ‘means to 
this; otherwise he should make the creature his chief 
end, and place upon it a most appropriate Divine prero- 
gative, to be the last, as he is the first, to all things; which 
is said of the great God, in reference to this very case, the 
saving of some, and rejecting of others. In contempla- 
tion whereof, the apostle, crying out, O the depth ! asserts 
God’s absolute liberty, as debtor to no man, (Rom. xi. 33, 
34, 35.) and subjoins the true reason hereof, ‘That of him, 
and by him, and to him, are all things, that to him might 
be glory, &c. This is the avowed design of our Lord 
Christ’s office, in both his lowest humiliation, and highest 
exaltation. The desire of being saved from the (approach- 
ing) hour and power of darkness vanishes, and gives 
lace to this,—Father, glorify thy name, John xii. 27, 28. 
hen, for his obedience to death, that of the cross, he is 
highly exalted—all are to confess him Lord, to the praise 
and glory of God, Phil. ii.8,11. He, who is the most 
competent and most rightful Judge, determines when il will 
be more for the glory of God, to dispossess the strong man 
armed, being himself the stronger, and erect that house 
into a temple: and when it will most serve this his great 
end, to leave the strong man armed still in his possession, 
and finally to doom the possessor and the possessed to take 
their lot together. In the former case, there are vessels 
unto honour, framed by his own hand, to the praise of the 
glory of grace, Eph. i. 6. In the latter, vessels unto dis- 
honour, to glorify his power, by making known his wrath 
and just resentments. For that honourable purpose, none 
are of themselves fit; but he makes them meet for that 
glorious state, Col. i. 12. before he makes them partakers 
of it; but none serve the dishonourable use, but who are, 
of themselves, vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, Rom. 
ix. 22. Our Lord was faithful as a Son; and was there- 
fore content to die upon a cross, that he might, in a way 
against which the strictest justice should not reclaim, ob- 
tain to himself a power of giving an apostate world a time 
of trial; and as men should acquit themselves, by com- 
plying or not complying with his methods, glorify the 
Father, whose glory he sought as being sent by him, and 
vindicate the rights of the Divine government, both in 
them that are “saved, and in them that perish.” 

Vii. 4. But it may gain us further advantage, to con- 
sider the great God doth not pursue ends, as we are wont 
to do, who commonly apprehend ourselves to stand in need 
of the things we pursue as cur ends. But he acts agree- 
ably to his self-sufficient fulness, who dwells not in tem- 

les made with hands, nor in any human temple, “ as if 

e needed any thing, seeing he gives to all life and breath, 
and all things;” Acts xvii. 25, and expects hereupon, men 
should seek after him:—as nothing is more fit, than that 
indigency and necessity should crave and supplicate unto 
rich and abounding fulness. Princes glory in their acqui- 
sitions, and the increased multitude of their subjects, from 
whom they have an increase of power, and the ampler 
revenues; they glory in receiving; He in giving, in 
making diffusive goodness flow among his creatures, Nor 
hath he any cause to be anxious about the event, or how 
his communications are received ; beholding always, with 
infinitely higher complacency, the perfect rectitade of his 
own dispensations, than their felicity, though he take a 
secondary pleasure in that too, when it is the result of the 
former. He glories, as he requires us to do, (Jer. ix. 24.) 
that he exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness in the earth, because in those he delighteth. 

5. Though the goodness and loving-kindness of God be 
immense, and without limit; yet, the exercise of it is 
within certain limits, which annexed judgment or the most 
exquisite wisdom prescribes to it. He waits to be gracious 
—and because he is the God of judgment, they are blessed 
that wait for him, Isa. xxx. 18. There is a critical season 
and nick of time, which men are concerned to wait for ; 
and because to every purpose there is time and judgment, 
therefore is the misery of men great, Ecc!. viii. 6. For 
man also knows not his time, ch, ix. 12, The most perfect 
wisdom hath drawn out a certain verge, within which the 
most special goodness confines, ordinarily, its communi- 
cations: otherwise, what means that,—if thou continue 
in nis goodness ? Rom. xi. 22. with that of Jude 21. Keep 
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yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. While we con- 
verse with the ever Blessed One, within the region of his 
own love and goodness, imbibing and taking in his free 
and gracious communications, and still craving and ex- 
pecting more, we keep wilhin the sacred vital circle and 
cnelosure; without which, is darkness and the shadow of 
death. We breathe in the element of life, by grateful 
aspirations, and respirations, that cannot be unpleasant to 
ourselves, but must be infinitely more pleasant to him; 
who reckons it a more blessed thing to give than to re- 
ceive. We are always to remember, that our state is that 
of expectants: that we keep ourselves in the love of God, 
looking, waiting, always onward, till we attain eternal 
life. Our waiting hath the annexed promise-of. blessed- 
ness, as above, Isa. xxx.18. and Prov. viii. 34. And is 
most becomingly required, as a just homage unto sove- 
reign goodness. 

6. That admirable goodness of God, which shows iiself 
in raising up temples in this vile world by the Spirit of 
Emmanuel, claims our subordinate co-operation as under- . 
builders in this structure; We are to work, because he 
works, of his good pleasure, Phil. 1. 12, 13. Which 
signifies both his liberty and delight in working. It is 
said, 1 Cor. iii. 9. Ye are God’s building; .yet, it is also 
said, v. 14. If any man’s work abide, which he hath 
built, &c. : 

One of great note in the ancient Christian church, dis- 
coursing of this passage, says,» The building is not the 
artist’s, or workman’s, but the Lord’s, that owns it; and 
who is to be, (as a little after he speaks,) thee inhabitant 
of it. And inasmuch as we are to be living, intelligent 
temples, we are also to be ourselves labourers and worl 
men (aswell as they who are to be so by special office) in 
this building. But if our work be pulling down, stifling 
convictions, suppressing desires, fear, &c. do we provoke 
the Lord to jealousy, by keeping up the service of the 
idols’ temple, and profaning his own, I Cor. x. 22? or have 
we forgot who hath said, Vengeance is mine, even for 
treading under-foot the Son Emmanuel, and despiting his 
Spirit of grace, Heb. x. 29, 30? The high pleasure the 
blessed God takes in his own gracious communications, 
gratefully received, and his just resentment and displea- 
sure for the contemptuous refusal of them, may be under- 
stood some way to measure one another. Both may be 
conjectured from this text of Scripture, after such sort, as. 
the great things of God can be conceived of, by such mean 
mortals. The Spirit of grace, of all kindness, love, good- 
ness, benignity, sweetness; O the ineffable delight that 
blessed Spirit must take in its own effusions, tending to the 
recovery, the healing and saving, of a lost soul, when there 
is an agreeable comportment therewith! But the despiting 
of such a Spirit, who can conceive or apprehend, deeply 
enough, the horror of this crime! the thwarting the de- 
sign of so compassionate goodness! Or of severity, or 
soreness of punishment, it shall be thought worthy of! 

The whole work of faith, 7. e, that entire work, neces- 
sary to be wrought upon the soul of a man in order to his 
future felicity, and that by God’s own power is called the 
fulfillmg, or satisfying, the good pleasure of his goodness, 
2 Thess. i. 11. O the plentitude of satisfaction which our 
blessed Lord takes in the fulfilling the good pleasure of 
his goodness, when the methods are complied with, ac- 
cording whereto he puts forth his power for effecting such 
a work! But if we can apprehend what it is to cress a 
man of power in his pleasures ; what is it to withstand the 
great God in his pleasures! even the pleasures of his good- 
ness! his most connatural, delightful pleasures! Some 
estimate we can make, by supposing a wealthy, potent, 
wise, and good man, intent upon reclaiming a poor, wretch- 
ed, undone, perverse neighbour ; if his supplies and coun- 
sels be gratefully received, how pleasant is it to his bene- 
factor ! if often repeated, they are scornfully rejected, how 
vexing is the disappointment ! : 

7. We must know, there are vincible operations of that 
Spirit, leading on to those that are victorious, being com 

lied with; otherwise, to the most terrible vengeance. 

hen it was charged upon the Jews, Acts vii. 51. that 
they did always resist the Holy Ghost, as their fathers did; 
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it’s implied, he was always striving, though more rarely, 
to victory. But when it is said, Prov. i. 23. Turn at my 
reproof, could any essay to turn be without some influence 
of the Spirit? But that contplied with, tends to pouring 
forth a copious effusion, not to be withstood. The less 
sensible adminicula, the genller aids and insinuations of 
grace, lead to what shall overcome. 

8. Without such an overpowering effusion, man’s impo- 
tency will be acknowledged, by those that understand either 
the Scriptures or themselves. But how perverse is the 
inference, that therefore they are to sit still! No; there- 
fore to pray, cry, Strive, wait, more than they that wait for 
the morning, till he be gracious, and show mercy. 

9. Therefore, for men to be destitute of the Spirit is 
criminal; as much not to be filled with the Spirit, as to be 
drunk with wine: the same authority that forbids the one, 
enjoins the other, Eph. v. 18. 

10. But though it be God’s ordinary method, to proceed 
gradually in raising temples to himself in this world, he 
never so binds his own hands, as not to do extraordinary 
acts of grace and favour, when he thinks fit; and without 
any danger of forcing men’s wills, or offering violence to 
human nature: than which imagination nothing is more 
absurd; both because, 

(1.) The forcing of a man’s will, implies a contradiction 
in the terms; for we have no other notion of force, than 
the making one do a thing against his will. But it is im- 
pate a man should will or be willing against his will. 

e that hath made a man’s soul and ail its powers, well 
enough knows how to govern him without violence, and 
by (though never so sudden) an immission of his light and 
grace, effectually to change a man’s will without forcing 
it. And also because, 

(2.) No man that has the present use of his own facul- 
ties, will think they can be injured by Divine light and 
grace; or that they hurt the nature of man, which they 
manifestly tend to restore, improve, and perfect. Yet no 
man is to expect, that because the blessed God vouchsafes 
to make some rarer instances of dealing by way of sudden 
surprise with the spirits of men, that this should be his 
ordinary method; but, more usually, to awaken them into 
some consideration of that forlorn state, while they are 
destitute of the Divine presence, and their souls the haunts 
and residence of devils, instead of temples of the Holy 
Ghost. And to make them know, that he counts the gift 
of his Son, and Spirit, too great things to be despised, or 

arnestly sought, after he hath given hope of their 
being attained; or that the neglect thereof should not have 
a very terrible vindication: letting men feel that the des- 
pising the richness of his goodness, which gently leads to 
repentance, is nothing else but “treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath,” and the revelation of his rightc- 
ous judgment. Inasmuch as he owes it to himself, to let 
them know that the high and lofty One that inhabits eter- 
nity, needs not seek to them for a house, Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. 
And as to what, in ordinary course, he judges necessary, 
(Jest men should in all this be thought justly querulous,) 
he appeals to themselves, Isa. v.4. What could I have 
done more? Are not my ways equal? Ezek. xviii. 

Whereupon we now proceed to show the two things, 
before intimated. and ’ 

1. That the Holy Spirit is not otherwise given, than in 
or by Emmanuel, or for Christ’s sake —2. How necessary, 
or (which comes fully to the same) how highly reasonable, 
it was in itself, and may appear to us, that so mighty a 
gift, and of this peculiar nature and kind, should not be 
youchsafed unto men, upon other terms, or in any other 
- -way,thanthis4 = - : es 

VIII. 1. For the former of these; That the Spirit of 
God is actually given, upon this account only, his’ own 
word sufficiently assures us. And who can’ so truly in- 
form us, upon what consideration he doth this, or that, as; 
he himself? Let us, then, with equal, unbiassed minds, 
consider the tenor and import of what we find spoken in° 
the Holy Scriptures about this matter, which I conceive 
may be truly summed up thus;viz..) 

(1.) That the Holy Spirit is given to'this purpose. of 
restoring the temple of God with men, with the worship 
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and fruitionsthereof, under a twofold notion,—As a Builder 
and an Inhabitant. 

(2.) That it is given under both notions, or for both these 
purposes, for Chrisv’s sale, and in consideration of his 
death and sufferings; though they have not influence to 
the obiaining of this gift, for both these purposes, in the 
same way, but with some difference, to be afierwards ex- 
plained in what follows. 

(8.) That it was not the immediate effect of his suffer- 
ing, that this blessed Spirit should be forthwith given to 
this or that particular person ; but that all the fulness of it 
be given into Christ’s power, and the right of dispensing 
it annexed to this office, as he is the Redeemer of sinners, 
and Mediator between God and them, for the accomplish. 
ing the end of his office, the ceasing.of controversies, ex 
mities, and disaffections on our part, Godward. 

(4.) That hereupon, its actual communication for bot! 
the mentioned purposes, is immediately from Christ, or by 
and through him. . 

(5.) That it is given by Christ, under the former notion, 
or for the former purpose cf rebuilding God’s temple, as 
a sovereign, or an absolute plenipotentiary in the affairs 
of lost souls, in a more arbilrary way, so as not to be claim- 
able upon any foregoing right. 

(6.) That he gives it, under the latter notion, and in or- 
der to a continued abode and inhabitation, as an oecono- 
mus, or the steward of the housebold of God, proceeding 
herein by fixed rule, published in the gospel, according 
whereto the subjects of this following communication, 
being qualified for it, by the former, may, with certainty, 
expect 1 upon the prescribed terms, and claim itas a righs; 
he having, by the merit of his blood, obtained ihat they 
might do so. i 


CHAPTER X. 


The first of the mentioned six heads insisted cn—That the Spirit is given 
both a3 a Builder, and as an Jnhabitant of this temple. Scripture testimony 
concerning the former of those, and the latter, And for the sake of his 
death and sufferings. Anciently, the-blessing of Abraham, and his sced 
from age to age, upon this account. More copiously und to other na- 
tions, when the fulness of time was come. Chnist’s death hath infiuenca 
for these two purposes with much differenee, to be afterwards explained. 
Colossians 1. 19, 20, 21. largely opened. A digression relating thereto. 
The principal import of that text, to show.the dependence Christ’s wholo 
work of reconciliation, both of God to us, and of us to God, had upon his 
sacrifice on the cross. The latter whereof is eflected by his Spirit, obtained 
by that sacrifice. Other texts to the same purpose. Further noted, that the 
Spirit is expressly said to be given by Christ, or in his name, &c. Given for 
building or preparing a temple, by a less certain, known rule. 


I. Now let us see, as to each of these, whether this be 
not the plain doctrine of the Scriptures in this matter. 

1. For the first of these, it hath been sufficiently shown 
already, and the common experience of all the world 
shows, that till this blessed Spirit be given, the temple 
of God is every where all in ruin: that therefore he ean-~ 
not dwell till he build, and that he builds that he may 
dwell, (the case and his known design being considered,) 
are things, hereupon, plain in themselves, and are plainly 
enough spoken in Scripture. When the apostle had told 
the Christians of Corinth, (1 Cor. iii. 9.) ‘‘ Ye are God’s 
building,” he shortly after adds, (in the same chapter, v. 
16.) ‘“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ This temple, 
being a living thing, (as 1 Pet. ii. 7. represents it,) the 
very building and formation of it is, in the more peculiar 
sehse, generating ; and because it is to be again raised u 
out of a former ruinous state, wherein it lay dead, an 


buried in its own ruins, this new production is regenera- 


tidn. “And do‘we need to. be, put in mind whose work 
that is? that “it is the Spirit that quickeneth ?” (John vi.) 
or of what is’so industriously inculcated ‘by our Lord, 
(chaiii. i 3, 5,6, &c.) and testified under the seal of his 
fourfold amen,‘that this new birth must be by the Spirit ? 
And 'wé have both notions again conjoined, Eph. ii. For 
having been told;'(v..18.) that both Jews and Gentiles 
have by one Spirit access to the Father, so as to be no 
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longer strangers and at a distance, but made nigh to God; 
(v. 19. compared with v. 13.) “tis said, (v. 20.) We “are 
built upon the foundation of the prophets and apostles, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief Corner-stone ;” and 
again added, (v. 21.) “In whom all the building, fitly 
framed together, groweth (as a living thing) unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” After all which, the end and use of 
this building (implied in the name of a temple) is more 
expressly subjoined, (v. 22.) ‘In whom also ye are builded 
together an habitation of God, through the Spirit.” ’Tis 
therefore sufficiently evident, that the Spirit is given under 
these distinct notions, and for these several purposes, the 
one subordinated to the other, viz. both as a builder and a 
dweller, 

, IL 2. That itis given for Christ’s sake, whether for the 
one purpose or the other, is as expressly signified as any 
thing in the whole gospel. For what means it, that it is 
said to be given in his name? John xiv. 26. and xv. 26. 
That the work it does, being given, is said to be done in 

is name? 1 Cor. vi.11. “ Ye are sanctified in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our God.” 

Yea, and that it is given in consideration of his sufferings 
and death, is not less plainly spoken: for not only are the 
immediate and most peculiar operations of this Spirit as- 
cribed to his death, (1 Pet. ii. 24.) ““He himself bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, 
might live to righteousness ;” but the imparting of the 
Spirit itself, is represented as the design and end of those 
sufferings, Gal. iii. 14. “ He was madeacurse for us; for 
cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree, that the bless- 
ing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles, that we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit,” &c. 

TIl. It was the same way, and on the same terms, upon 
the largeness and certainty of the Divine prospect and 
foresight touching Christ’s future sufferings, that this was 
the blessing of Abraham and his posterity, long before he 
suffered: that God gave them, of old, his Spirit to instruct 
them; (Neh. ix. 20.) which is not obscurely implied, when, 
looking back upon the days of old, they are said to have 
“rebelled, and vexed his Spirit;’ (isa. Ixiii. 9, 10.) and 
when Stephen tells them, (Acts vil. 51.) “ Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye;” it is 
implied that even from age to age that blessed Spirit was 
sttiving with them ; (children and fathers ;) for there could 
be no resistance, where there was no striving: and that, 
in those former ages, that Holy Spirit was active among 
them upon Christ’s account, and by the procurement of 
his future sacrifice, (presignified by their many sacrifices, ) 
is also sufficiently intimated, in that, when it is said, That 
under Moses, they did eat and drink spiritual meat and 
drink, they are said to have drank of the rock that followed 
them ; and ’tis added, that rock was Christ. And by what 
eee coodees could they be supposed more to resist and 
vex the Holy Spirit, than by those wherewith, in the day 
of provocation and temptation, they are said to have lusted 

_in the wilderness, and tempted God in the desert, (Ps. 
‘evi. 14, Ps. Ixxviii. Ps. xev. Heb. iii.) by which they are 
expressly said to have tempted Christ, 1 Cor, x. 9. And 
certainly the privilege was inestimably great, (though they 
too generally little esteemed it, and made little advantage 
of it,) that when the most of the world besides was nothing 
else but waste, neglected wilderness, they should be an 
enclosed vineyard, under the long-continued droppings 
and dews of heavenly influence. For it was not but upon 
high and long provocation, that at last God commands his 
clouds to rain no more rain upon it, Isa. v. 6. How sin- 
gular a favour was it to be the appropriate plantation, 
vineyard, and garden of God, taken in from so vast and 
wild a desert! and that the God of Abraham would so long 
continue the relation, and be their God; to bless them with 
the choice of his blessings, those whereof his own Spirit 
was the peculiar source and spring! 


ITV. But when the fulness of time, and the season for’ 


the actual immolation of that Sacrifice, (once for all, to 
be offered up,) was now come, that the immense fulness of 
its value and virtue might be duly demonstrated and glo- 
rified; down goes the enclosure, which the amplitude and 
extensiveness of God’s kind design could no longer en- 
dure: and as some time the great prophetic oracle given 
to Abraham, must take effect, In thy seed (and ’tis said, 
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not of seeds, as of mans but of seed, as of one, viz. Christ, 
Gal. iii. 16.) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
this is the time. Now must the blessing of Abraham 
come upon the Gentiles. Nor could any time have been 
more fitly chosen, that the copiousness and vast diffusion 
of the effect might demonstrate and magnify the power 
and fulness of the cause, and even lead the eyes of all unto 
it. The drawing, so generally of all men, was that which 
must dignify the cross, and incite all eyes to behold and 
adore the Son of man lift up, John xii. 32. and in the 
midst of death, even with his dying breath, sending forth 
so copious and far-spreading a diffusion of spirit and 
life! And now had it only been said loosely and at 
large, that this was brought about by his dying, that might 
admit a great latitude of sense, and give some room for 
sinister interpretation. The intendment of the expres- 
sion might be thought sufficiently answered, if, any way, 
his dying did occasion good impressions upon the minds 
of men. But when the effect is expressly ascribed to his 
dying so, as the cause, i. e. to his being lift up, to his being 
made a curse in dying, by hanging on a tree, and a curse 
for us, to redeem us thereby from the legal curse which 
lay upon us before; the curse of the law, the doom which 
the violated law laid upon us, of having (as is apparently 
meant) the Spirit withheld from us, that thereupon the 
great and rich blessing might come upon‘ us, of having 
that Holy Spirit freely, and without further restraint, 
communicated to us; this puts the matter out of all dis- 
pute, that it was in consideration of his dying, that God 
now gives his Spirit, and leaves no place for contending 
against it unto any, who have not more mind to object, 
than they can have pretence for it. ) 

It is, then, the plain doctrine of the Seriptures, that the 
Spirit is given for the restoring of God’s temple with men, 
for the sake of Christ’s death and sufferings, who was Em- 
manuel, and, in his own person, the erigznal temple, out of 
which each single temple was to arise and spring up, as 
well as he was the exemplary temple, unto which they were 
all to be conformed. : 

Y. But whereas his sufferings and death have their in- 
fluence differently, to the Spirit’s 4wilding of any such par- 
ticular secondary temple, and to his replenishing and in- 
habiting it: that difference we shall find is not inexplicable 
or very difficult to be represented according to the tenor 
of a Scriptures also. In order whereto it will be of use — 
to ada, 

3. That, as the immediate effect of his sufferings and 
death, the Spirit in all the fulness thereof, is first given 
into his power, and the right of communicating it annexed 
to his office, as he is the Emmanuel, the Redeemer of 
sinners, and Mediator between God and them; that it 
might implant what was necessary, root out what should 
be finally repugnant, either to their duty towards him or 
their felicity in him. 

That this was the end of his office, the very notion of a 
mediator between God and men doth plainly intimate; 
(1 Peter iii. 18.) ““For Jesus Christ himself suffered once, 
the just for the unjust, to bring us to God.” Which must- 
signify not only that he was to render God accessible, ex- 
piating by his blood our guilt; but also, to make us willing 
to come to him, vanquishing by his Spirit our enmity, 
procured also by his suffering, the just for the unjust, with- 
out both we could not be brought to God, which was, we 
see, the end of his suffering. 

That all fulness did, upon his suffering, reside in him, 
for this purpose is as plainly signified by that remarkable 
connexion, Col. i. 19, 20. “For it pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell—and, having made peace 
by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
to himself.” The Father is not in the original text, (the 
verb being left impersonal,) but is fitly and necessarily 
understeod; for whose pleasure can this be supposed to 
be, but the Father’s? And so the current of discourse 
doth thus run smooth. “The Father was pleased that 
all fulness should dwell in him, having made peace by the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things to Lam. 
self; even by him: for that is inculcated a second time. 
It was judged necessary to this reconciling design, that 
all fulness should dwell in him. But who did thus 
judge? The Father was pleased it should be so; but upon 
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what consideration ? “having made peace by the blood of 

his cross.” The same He, that was pleased all fulness 

should dwell in him, was so plesstd as having made 
peace by the blood of the eross; for the syntax cannot 
admit that épnvoreejcas should be spoken of the Son; but 
the Father (as agent, agreeably to that 2 Cor. v. 18. “All 
fom God, who hath reconciled us to himself, by 
Jesus Christ”) having made peace; or pitched upon this 
method, and laid this foundation of making peace, (for ’tis 
usual to speak of a thing as done, when it is put into a 
sure way of being so) by the blood of his Son’s cross, was 
now content that all fulness should dwell in him, to be 
diffused by him, through the world, in order to his having 
temples prepared, inhabited, replenished with Divine glory 
every where; not in heaven only, which was already full 
of them, or where it was easy io suppose he might find 
such temples ready prepared in all quarters; but even on 
earth also, where all was waste and desolate, nothing to 
be seen but forlorn ruins. 

VI. And, by the way, (that we may make some, not 
unuseful, digression,) it is very ordinary in Scripture, to 
join things in the same period, as if they were of equal 
concernment, when, though they are mentioned together, 
their concernment is very different, and the main stress is 
intended to be laid but on the one of them; the other 
being placed there, either as an opposite, the more to illus- 
trate and set off that with which it is joined; or as an in- 
troduction, a thing supposed, and which had place already, 
unto which the other is more principally necessary to be 
added ; and then is the form of speech, manifestly, ellip- 
tical, but so, as that to considering readers ’tis easy to 
apprehend what is to be supplied. As when the apostle 
speaks thus, (Rom. vi. 17.) “God be thanked, that ye 
were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered to you;” 
dcth the apostle intend to thank God for their having 
been the servants of sin? No man can think so. But 
that, whereas, or notwithstanding, they had been so, (which 
was the thing to be supplied,) they did now obey, &c. So 
that (John iii. 5.) ‘Except a man be born of water, and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” ° It 

was certainly none of-our Saviour’s design to assert the 
absolute, universal necessity of washing with water, equally, 
with being born of the Spirit ; but whereas it was the known 
manner among the Jews to admit proselytes to their reli- 
gion, by baptism, (which was then reckoned as a new birth, ) 
his design was, without rejecting that as useless, (which 
he intended to continue in the Christian church,) to repre- 
sent the greater and most indispensable necessity, of being 
born of the Spirit, added to the other, and that without 
this the other alone would avail nothing. "When again it 
is said, (James i. 9, 10.) “ Let the brother of low degree 
rejoice in that he is exalted; but the rich, in that he is 
made low;” it cannot be thought that both these were 
equally intended to be enjoined; but the former is sup- 
posed, as a thing that would be naturally, and of course; 
Let him, q. d. admit he do, or he may, or it is taken for 
granted that he will, rejoice, who, being of low degree, is 
exalted. But the principal design is to show, what it is 
less obvious to apprehend or imagine, that the rich hatha 
truer cause and greater reason to rejoice when he is made 
low ; because he was, otherwise, apt to please himself, or 
be mocked with a shadow. Many more such instances 
might be given of two things thus joined together in the 
same assertion, or sometimes, in the same precept, where 

' the intendment is to make us of the one, either by way of 
oppositions or comparison, the more to magnify, or to lay 
the greater weight on, the other. 
' The matter may well be so understood in the place 
under our present consideration ; “‘by him to reconcile all 
things to himself,” (things being put for persons, as else- 
where in Holy Scripture, Luke xix. 10. 1 John v. 4. and 
commonly in other writers,) ‘‘ whether things on earth, or 
things in heaven ;” 2. e. even as well men on earth, where 
the difficulty was greater, and where enmity against God 
did rage, where he was set at greatest distance and highest 
defiance’; as those in heaven, where all was pacate already, 
and therefore a word was chosen more suitable to the state 
of their case, who were principally intended, viz. of recon- 
ciling; meaning that, by reconciliation, he would make 
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the state of things on earth, now so filled with enmity 
against God, suiiable to their state above, among whom 
there was none: and yet a word not wholly incongruous 
to the heavenly state also; for drocara\Xdrrew doth not 
always suppose a foregoing enmity, as rara\darrew (used 
2 Cor. v. 19, 20.) doth not always; nor doth the decom- 
pound here more limit the sense; but doth sometimes 
signify to conciliate, or draw into society, and may, in re- 
ference to that state above, have reference to the continu- 
ation of amity and accord there; that no more any such 
rapture, as once there was, should have place in those 
bright regions for ever. And it seems designed for the 
Redeemer’s more consummate glory, that the perpetual sta- 
bility of the heavenly state should be owing to him, and 
to the most inestimable value of his oblation on the cross; 
that it should be put upon his account, and be ascribed to 
the high merit of his pacificatory sacrifice, that they con- 
tinue in obedience and favour for ever! For why, else, is 
the mention of the “blood of his cross” so carefully in- 
serted, and that, rather than be omitted, it is even thrust 
into a parenthesis: ‘It pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell, and (having made peace by the 
blood of his cross) to reconcile all things to himself—on 
earth—in heaven!” This isthe more remarkably designed, 
though yet, the principal import of the word reconciled 
(as any word that is to be applied to divers matters, is 
differently to be understood, according to the diversity of 
the matter) is accommodated to their case, who were prin- 
cipally intended, viz. those on earth, who were in enmity 
with God. And the following words show these to have 
been here principally intended: “And you, who were 
sometime alienated, and enemies in your minds by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled,” &c. (v. 21.) ¢. d. He 
hath not only conciliated to himself, or made sure of the 
everlasting amity of those, who were always dutiful in 
heaven; but he hath also recovered the good-will and 
loyal affection of such on earth, as were at enmity, in an 
apostacy, alienated, and enemies in their minds; and all, 
by the same means, the virtue and fragrancy of a sacrifice, 
sufficient to fill heaven and earth with its grateful odour, 
and whose efficacy can never decrease to all eternity. Nor, 
therefore, is it consequent, that the direct intention of this 
his sacrifice, should bear reference to the concernments of 
angels, whose nature he took not, but from the redundancy 
of its merit, this inestimable advantage, vzz. the permanent 
Stability of their state, may well be supposed to accrue to 
them; and, for the greater honour of the Redeemer, they 
made debtors to him for it. 

And why should it seem incongruous, that those most 
constantly pure and holy creatures above, who are, in this 
same context, (v. 16.) made to owe whatever excellencies 
they have, within the sphere of nature, to the Son of God, 
should owe to him also, whatsoever they have, within the 
eee of Grace? Yea, how aptly do things correspond, 
that, whereas it had been said above, (v. 16.) ‘ By him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are on 
earth,” &c. it should also be after said, “‘by him are alk 
things reconciled,” either recovered into, or continued in, 
everlasting amity with him, 7. e. That whosoever partake 
of special Divine favour, whether they be of the things on 
the earth, or the things in heaven, shall for the future be 
debtors to him for it. And whereas it is expressly said in 
Scripture, that ‘when God raised him from the dead, he 
set him far above all principality and power,” &c. Eph. i. 
20, 21. (which words éxaicev imepdvw, set him above, not 
only signify constitution, a thing diverse from natural pric. 
ority, but also, being conjunct with his raising him from 
the dead, import a reference to his dying, and conquest 
over death, as the reason of it,) and that “being gone into 
heayen—angeis, and authorities, and powers are made 
subject to him ;” (1 Pet. iii. 22.) and that he being said 
to be ‘‘the head of all principalities and powers;” he 
might, by themselves, be understood not to be a use- 
less or unbeneficial Head to them. Though it also is not 
to be forgotten, that at the time when the apostle wrote 
these words, a considerable part of that holy blessed so- 
ciety, then in heaven, were sometime on earth, in a State of 
enmity against God, and so who needed reconciliation in 
the strict and proper sense ; as they did who were still on 
earth, and to whom he now more particularly directs his 
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speech, (v. 21.) “‘ And you also, who were sometime alien- 
ated—yet now hath he reconciled,” &c. : 

VII. But, though I could not think it an impertinency, 
to use some endeavour for clearing the whole of this 
(somewhat obscure) context, it coming, as it did, in my 
way, yet the principal thing, with reference to my present 
scope and purpose, which I consider in it, is that it was 
upon the account of the blood of our Redeemer shed on 
the cross, that the Father was pleased all fulhess should 
dwell in him, as an original Tempic, to serve the purposes 
of that great reconciling work, undertaken by him, the 
raising up of multitudes of temples, all sprung from this 
one, in this world of ours, That God might dwell with 
men onearth! that amazing thing! 2Chron. vi. 18. And 
that ascending (in order whereto he was first, dying, to 
descend) that he might fill all things, give gifts, that of his 
Spirit especially; and that to such as were enemies in 
their minds, by wicked works, even the rebellious also, 
that the Lord God might have his temple, and dwell with 
them, Psal. Ixviii. 18. And whereas that work must 
comprehend the working out of enmity from the hearts of 
men against God, (and not only the propitiating of God 
to them, which the word sipnvoroijoas seems more princi- 
pally to intend,) and that a great communication of influ- 
ence from the Divine Spirit, was necessary for the over- 
coming that enmity; that therefore this fulness must 
include (among other things, being ray m\fpwpa, all fulness) 
an immense treasure and abundance of Spirit, (which is 
elsewhere said to be given him, not by measure, Jobn ill. 
34.) and that therefore his sufferings did obtain this ple- 
nitude of Spirit to be first seated in him, as the receptacle 
and fountain, whence it must be derived, and that the 
power and right of dispensing it should belong to his 
office, as he was the great Reconciler and Mediator be- 
tween God and man. Which also many other texts of 
Scripture do evidently imply, as when he is represented 
asa universal Plenipotentiary, able to quicken whom he 
will, John v. 21. And “all power is said to be given 
him, both in heaven and earth;” (Matt. xxviii. 18.) and 
that “the Father had given all things into his hands,” 
(John xiii. 3.) which must comprehend the power of giv- 
ing the Spirit, and which the end of giving him that ple- 
nitude of power plainly requires. “Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he might give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him;” (John xvii. 2.) the Spirit 
given being the root of that life, (Gal. vi. 8.) they that sow 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. And 
that he is exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance, (which equally implies the gift of the Spirit,) 
as well as remission of sins, Acts v. 31. Nor is the con- 
sideration of his sufferings and death less plainly signified 
to be the ground, upon which this fulness of power is 
given him; when it is said, “Christ both died, and re- 
vived, and rose again, that he might be Lord of the living 
and the dead,” Rom. xiv. 8. And when, after mention of 
his being obedient to death, &c. it is said, ‘‘ Wherefore 
God hath highly exalted him,” &c. that all “should con- 
tess Christ is Lord,” &c. Phil. ii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 11. 

We further note, 

VILL. 4. That hereupon, the Spirit (whether it be for 
the one or the other of the mentioned purposes) is actually 
and immediately given by Christ, or by the authority of 
that office which he bears; than which nothing can be 
plainer, in that he is called the Spirit of Christ, Rom. viii. 
9. And when our Lord himself uses the expressions 
about this matter, with such indifferency, and as equiva- 
lent; either “I will send him,” John xvi. 7. or, “I will 
send him from my Father,” John xv. 26. or, “My Father 
will send him in my name,” John xiv. 26. Which what 
can it signify less, than that, as the Father was the first 
Fountain of this communication, so the established way 
and method of it was in and by Christ, from which there 
was to be no departure? as is also signified in that of the 
apostle, Eph. i. 3. “ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places (or sib in Christ.” 

And when we consider, how exact care is talcen in well- 
ordered secular governments, not only that things be done 
Wich the affairs of the government required, but that 
they be done regularly, and in the way which is prescribed 
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‘and. set; so as that every one knows and attends the 
business of his own place and station; and that no one 
may expect that from the treasurer, which is to be done by 
the chancellor, or that from him, which belongs to the 
secretary of state. If there be any beauty and comeliness 
in order, where should we more expect to find it, than in 
the Divine government, and in the conduct and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the supreme and celestial kingdom ; 
wherein only the remoteness of those things from our 
sense, makes every thing seem little and inconsiderable ? 
But did we allow ourselves to retire more frequently out 
of this world of shadows, and ascend into those glorious 
regions above; there to contemplate the bright orders of 
holy, loyal spirits, all employed in the services of the ce- 
lestial throne, and to behold Jesus the Head of all prin- 
cipalities and powers, the Restorer of what was sunk and 
decayed, and the Upholder of the whole sliding universe, 
even of the noblest parts of it, that were liable to the same 
lapse and decay; by whom all things consist; we should 
not think it strange that such deference and honour should 
belong to his office; that it should be rendered every way 
so august and great, that he should be so gloriously en- 
throned at the right hand of the Majesty on high; and 
that, when his administrations are manageable with so 
much ease and pleasure, to one of so immense wisdom, 
power, and goodness, all acts of grace and favour should, 
more especially, pass through his hands. And if we un- 
derstand any thing of the distinction of persons in the ever 
blessed Deity, (whereof if we understand nothing, how do 
we adventure to affirm any thing 2) it is not more difficult 
to apprehend distinct employments, wherein, yet, all can 
never fail to have their most complacential consent. And 
when that kind of office was so freely undertaken by the 
Son, the susception and management whereof hath, no 
doubt, filled the supreme court, at first, and frem age to 
age, with his highest celebrations and praises, and for the 
execution whereof, when he made his first descent into 
this world of ours, and was to appear an incarnate God 
on earth, a proclamation was published in heaven, “ Now 
let all the angels of God worship him;” and in his execu- 
tion whereof, they had, from time to time afterwards, spon- 
taneously stooped down to behold, with pleased wonder, 
his surprisingly strange and prosperous methods and per- 
formances; who can think it unsuitable to the dignity and 
authority of so great and so highly magnified an office, 
unto which all the power of heaven and earth was annexed, 
that it should by consent belong to it, to employ the whole 
agency of the Holy Ghost, in pursuance of its high and 
great ends ? 

But now, he having by his blood obtained, that this 
immense plenitude of Spirit should reside in him, not for 
himself, personally considered, (for so he had it by natv- 
ral, eternal necessity, without capitulation or procurement, ) 
but as he was invested with such an office, and in order 
to its being, by the power of that office, communicated to 
others; it is easy to be conceived, and may be collected 
from the tenor of Holy Scripture, in what different methods 
it was to be communicated, for the (already mentioned) 
different ends of that communication, viz. the rebuilding 
of God’s temple on earth, and the constant inhabiting and 
replenishing it afterwards. Therefore, 

TX. 5. For the former of these purposes, it is given 
more arbitrarily, and of more absolute sovereignty, not 
limited by any certain, published, or known rule; or other 
than what lay concealed in secret purpose. Here the first 
principle is given of that life which springs out, and exerts 
uself, in the generating and forming of a living temple ; 
which grows wp into everlasting life, and makes it an 
eternally living thing. Now whereas he hath so vast a 
power given him by the Father over all flesh, (which giv- 
ing, we again note, must signify this not to be the power 
he had by natural inherence, but by later constitution,) 
we do know to whom, or to what sort of persons, this 
eternal life, in the consummate state of it, is to be given, 
for that is sufficiently declared in Scripture; but we 
are not told to whom it shail be given in the very initial 
state, or in the first and seminal principle of it; that is 
reserved among the Arcana Impervi, the secret resolves, or 
placita of the divine government. And so, taking the 
whole of it together, (as here we must,) we are only told, 
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He will give it to as many as the Father hath given him, 
John xvii. 2. We do find a connexion, (Rom. viii. 30.) 
of predestination, calling, justification, and glorification: 
but not of a sinner, as such, with any of these. So obser- 
vahle was that of a noted * ancient, “ He that hath promised 
pardon to a penitent, hath not (except with very great lati- 
tade) eed repentance to a sinner.” ‘'To speak here 
more distinctly, 

X. Ever since the apostacy, even upon the first declared 
constitution of a Redeemer, and in the shining forth of 
that first cheering ray of gospel light and grace, “the seed 
of the woman shall break the serpent’s head ;” a promise 
was implied of the communication of the Spirit; that 
curse, which made the nature of man, as the accursed 
ground, improductive of any thing but briers and thorns ; 
and whereby all holy, vital influences were shut up from 
men, as in an enclosed, sealed fountain, being now so far 
reversed, for the Redeemer’s sale, as that all communi- 
ealion of the Spirit should no longer remain impossible. 
And hereupon, some communication of it, in such a de- 
gree, as might infer some previous dispositions and ten- 
dencies to holy life, seems to have been general ; (and is 
therefore fitly enough wont to be called common grace:) 
but then, in that lower degree, it is not only resistible, 
but too generally resisted with mortal efficacy; so as that 
it builds no living temples; but retiring, leaves men under 
the most uncomfortable and hopeless (but chosen) shades 
of death. 

When it was said concerning the old world before the 
flood, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with man,” it is 
implied, it had been constantly and generally striving, 
until then; but that it was now time, by the holy, wise, 
and righteous judgment of Heaven, to surcease, and give 
them over to the destruction which ensued. Which text, 
*tis true, some interpret otherwise; but if we will allow 
that of the i Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20, to mean that, while Noah, 
that preacher of righteousness, did it externally, Christ 
was, by his Spirit, inwardly preaching to that generation, 
who were now since in the infernal prison; not while they 
were so, (which the text says not,) but in their former days 
of disobedience on earth ; this place will then much agree 
with the sense, wherein we (with the generality of our 
interpreters) take the other. Wor are we therefore to think 
there is no stated rule at all, in reference to this case of 
God’s more general (but less efficacious) striving. with 
men, by his Spirit. For we here see, that before God took 
any people to be peculiar to him, from the rest of men, the 
reason which he gives, why his Spirit should not always 
strive with man, in-common (after an intimation of his 
contemptible meanness, and his own indulgence towards 
him notwithstanding, and instance given of his abounding 
wickedness in those days) was, because all “ the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts of his heart were only evil continu- 
ally ;” (Gen. vi. 3, 4, 5.) 2. e. that in opposition to the dic- 
tates of the blessed Spirit, he gave himself up to the 
power and government of sensual inclination, his mind, 
or thinking, considering power and faculty, falling in with 
the imaginations of sense, and taking part therewith, 
against the Spirit of God; which imported nothing less 
than a continual rebelling against that Holy Spirit. Now 
if we consider this, as the declared reason, why God’s 
Spirit should not always strive, and compare therewith 
other passages of Scripture; we may collect and perceive, 
there is some rule of God’s proceeding, in this matter, not 
only settled in heaven, but sufficiently notified on earth 
also: z. e. eoncerning the extent, not concerning the limi- 
tation, of this gfft; how far God would certainly go, in 
affording it, not how far he would not go. As far as it is 
sought, complied with, and improved; not how far he 
would not, in some instances, proceed beyond that. He hath 
bound us to pray, strive, endeavour, but not tied his own 
kands from doing surprising acts of favour, above and 
beyond his promise. ‘ 

“Tis plain, man had by his apostacy cut off all inter- 
course between God and him; not only was become re- 
gardless of it, but disentitled. It was his inclination not 
to converse with God; it was his doom that he should 
not. We have but short and dark hints of God’s first 
transactions with men, but what was written and done 
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4, « 
afterwards, much enlightens and explains them. ‘There 
was, no doubt, a much more comprehensive and substan- 
tial law, or rule of duty given to Adam, than that positive 
statute, “Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat;” that was fundamental to it, and trans- 
gressed in the violation of it, and therefore some way im- 
plied in it ; and if all that more were only given by internal, 
mental impression, or was only to be collected from the 
thorough consideration of God’s nature and his own, and 
of the state of things between God and him; that must 
have been as intelligible to his yet undepraved mind, as 
written tables or volumes. There must also, accordingly, 
be much more implied:in the subjoined enforcing sanction, 
or rule of punishment, “In the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt die the death;” than the vulgar apprehension of 
dying comes to; for these were the words of the commi- 
nation or curse upon man, if he should transgress. And 
are we not plainly told, (Gal. iii. 18, 14.) “Christ hath 
redeemed us from that eurse—that this blessing might 
come upon us, that we might receive—the Spirit?” There- 
fore, this curse did shut up the Spirit from us; and this 
death must signify a suspension of all vital, holy influence, 
a continual languishment under the stupifying power of a 
carnal mind, which (Rom. viii. 6.) we are expressly told is 
death. And when that first evangelical promise was co- 
laterally and implicitly given, wrapt up in the threaten- 
ing to the serpent, That the woman’s seed should break 
his head; it could mean no less, than that he, that should 
afterwards, inthe fulness of time, become her seed, and be 
born of a woman, should redeem us from under that curse, 
and turn it, in all the consequent horrors of it, upon him- 
self. It was therefore further plain also, that no breath of 
holy divine influence was ever more to touch the spirit of 
man, had it not been forthe Redeemer’s interposition, and 
undertaking. 

But he having interposed, undertaken, and performed, 
as he hath; what is the effect of it? What! that the 
Spirit should now go forth with irresistible almighty power 
to convert all the world? That, the event too plainly 
shows, was not the design. Or that it should immediately | 
supply men with sufficient grace and power to convert 
themselves ? That, no scripture speaks, and it were strange, 
if such sufficient grace were actually given to all, it should 
prove effectual with so very few. But the manifest effect 
is, that the Spirit may now go forth, (the justice, and male- 
diction of the law not reclaiming against it,) and make 
gentle trials upon the spirits of men, inject some beams of 
light, and some good thoughts, with which if they comply, 
they have no cause to despair of more; and so, that which 
is wont to be called common grace, may gradually lead 
and tend to that of a higher kind, which is special, and 
finally saving. That light, and those motions, which have 
only this tendency, must be ascribed to the Spirit of God, 
co-operating with men’s natural faculties; and not to their 
own unassisted, natural power alone; for we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think one right thought. And 
now if they rebel against such light and motions violently 
opposing their sensual imaginations and desires, to their 
light, and the secret premptings of God’s Holy Spirit ; 
they hereby vex his Spirit, provoke him to leave them, 
and do forfeit even those assistances they have had, and 
might further have expected, upon the Redeemer’s ac- 
count. All which seems to be summed up, as a stated 
rule, in that of onr Saviour—“ To him that hath shall be 
given; but from him that hath not” (where having mani- 
festly includes use and improvement) ‘“‘shall be taken 
away that which he had.” Which latter words must be 
taken not for a prediction, expressive of the certain event, 
or what shall be; but a commination, expressing what is 
deserved, or most justly may be. The true meaning or 
design of a commination, being, that it may never be exe- 
cuted. And to the same sense is that of Prov. i. 23, 24, 
&e. “Turn at my reproof—I will pour out my Spirit 
unto you, I will make known my words unto you: but I 
called, and they refused ; I stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded; therefore they shall eat the fruit of their 
own way,” &e. v. 31, ? 

XI. So far then we are not without a stated rule, as to 
those previous and superable operations of the Spirit of 
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God; according whereto we may expect them to be con- 
tinued and increased, or fear they shall be withheld. But 

. now, because all do more or Jess resist, and thereby de- 
serve they should cease, or commit a forfeiture of them: 
and sometimes this forfeiture is taken, sometimes it is not; 
but the grieved Spirit returns and re-enforces his holy mo- 
tions, even unto victory; where or when he shall do so, 
we have no certain published rule, whereby to conclude 
this way, or that. The Son of God (by consent with the 
Father) here acts as a Plenipotentiary, and Sovereign, 
quickening whom he will. The Spirit (by consent with 
him) breathes, in order to the vital production of temples, 
as the wind—where it listeth; or for regeneration, which 
is the thing there discoursed of in all that context, and even 
in the next following words, which apply that similitude ; 
“so is every one that is born of the Spirit,” John iii. 8. 
And we are therefore, elsewhere, warned to ‘‘ work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling,” (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) 
because God worketh in us, to will, and to do, of his own 
good pleasure; being under no tie, not quite to desist, and 
forsake us, at the next opposition he meets with. Atleast, 
they that are not within the compass of his covenant (once 
sincerely entered) can lay no claim, in such a case, to his 
continuance, or return. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The sixth head proposed before, now insisted on. That for the purpose of 
inhabiting this temple, already formed, the Spirit is given by the Emmanuel 
as a trustee. The Oeconomus, or chief Steward of God’s household. And 
byacertain knownrule. Giving them, that are to partake therein, the ground 
of a rightful claim unto this great and most comprehensive gift. Whereupon 
to be considered, The dueness, amplitude, or comprehensiveness thereof. 
(1.) The dueness of it. 1. By promise. 2. By this promise, its having the 
form of 2 covenant, restipulated on their part. 3. From their state of son- 
ship, as regenerate. Adopted. 4. From their being to receive it by faith. 
2.) Its ample extent, measured by the covenant, considered partly in actu 
seenato. In actu exercito. Infers reconciliation, relation, The summary 
of the covenant refers to it. The conclusion. 


I. For the other purpose of inhabiting this temple, 
when by regeneration it is thus built and prepared, the 
Redeemer gives the Spirit upon other terms, viz. according 
to the tenure of a certain rule declared and published to 
the world, and whereby a right thereto accrues unto these 
regenerate ones. The wnregenerate world, especially 
such as by frequent resistances had often forfeited all 
gracious communications of that blessed Spirit, have no- 
thing to assure them he will ever regenerate them. But, 
being now regenerate, and thereby formed into living 
temples, they may, upon known and certain terms, expect 
him to inhabit them as such, and to be statedly their Km- 
manuel ; and that as God, even their own God, (Psal. 
Ixvii.) he will bless them, and abide with them, and in 
them, for that gracious purpose. Why else hath he con- 
quered all their reluctancy, and made them his temples ? 
It was against their (former) will, but according to his own. 
He at first herein, by rough hewings, might displease them, 
but he pleased himself, and fulfilled, hereby, ‘the good 
pleasure of his own goodness,” 2 Thess. i. 11. Nor will 
now leave his people, because it pleased him to make them 
his people, 1 Sam. xii. Neither is he now the less pleased 
that he is under bonds, for he put himself under them, 
most freely, and his “gifts and callings are without re- 
pentance,” Rom. xi. But being under bonds, he now puts 
ona distinct capacity, and treats these his regenerate ones 
under a different notion from that under which he acted 
towards other men, or themselves before; not as an abso- 
lute, unobliged Sovereign, that might do or not do for 
them as he would; but as a trustee, managing a trust 
committed to him by the Eternal Father ; as the Oeconomus, 
the great Steward of his family ; the prime Minister, and 
Cutator of all the affairs of his house and temple, which 
they are, (1 Cor. iii, 17.) all and every one. *For as vast 
as this temple is, where it is made up of all; and as mani- 
fold as it is, when every one is to him a single temple; 
neither is above the comprehension, nor beneath the con- 
descension, of his large and humble mind. Neither larger 


4 Hujus enim Templum, simul omnes, et singuli, Templa sumus.—Om- 
nium Concordiam, et singulos inhabitare dignatur, non in omnibus, quam 
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diffusion, nor more particular distribuon, signifying him 
to be greater or less, in atl, in every one. 

He so takes care of all as of every one, and of every 
one as if he were the only one under his care. Id. Heis 
the first-born among many brethren; and as that imports 
dignity, so it doth employment; it being his part as such 
to provide for the good state of the family: which is all 
named from him, both that part in heaven, and that on 
earth, Eph. iii. 15. Yea, and he may in a true sense be 
styled the Pater-familids, the Father of the family : though 
to the first in Godhead he is the Son, tows he is styled the 
everlasting Father, Isa. ix. 6. Therefore he is under obli- 
gation hereto, by his Father’s appointment, and his own 
undertaking. : ; 

And that which he hath obliged himself to, is to give 
the Eloly Spirit, or take continual care that it be commu- 
nicated from time to time, as particular exigencies and 
occasions shall require. It was a thing full of wonder, 
that ever he should be so far concerned in our affairs! But 
being concerned so deeply as we know he hath been; to 
be incarnate for us; to be made a sacrifice to God for us, 
that he might have it in his power to give the Spirit, having 
become a curse for us, that he might be capable of con- 
ferring upon us this blessing; ’tis now no wonder he 
should oblige himself to a continual constant care that his 
own great and kind design should now not be lost or 
miscarry. After he had engaged himself so deeply in 
this design for his redeemed, could he decline further obli- 
gation ? ’ 

And his obligation creates their right, entitles them to | 
this mighty gift of his own Spirit; concerning which we 
shall consider—The dueness, and the greatness, or ampli- 
tude, of this Gift: or show, that, as their case is now stated, 
upon their regeneration, they have a pleadable right to this 
high privilege, the continued communication of the Spirit. 
And next show, of how large extent this privilege is, and 
how great things are contained in it. Iscruple not to call 
it a Gift, and yet at the same time to assert their right to 
it, to whom it is given; not doubting but every one will 
see, a right accruing by free-promise (as we shall show 
this doth) detracts nothing from the freeness of the gift. 
‘When the promise only, with what we shall see is directly 
consequent, produces or creates this right, it is unconceiv- 
able that this creature, by resulting naturally, should injure 
its Own parent or productive cause. We shall therefore 
say somewhat briefly, 

Il. 1. Of the dueness of this continued indwelling pre- 

sence of the blessed Spirit to the regenerate: (intending 
to speak more largely of the amplitude and extensiveness 
of it, on the account afterwards to be given:) And, 
_ 1.) It is due (as hath been intimated) by promise. It 
is expressly said to be the promise of the Spirit, Gal. iii. 
14. But to whom? To the regenerate, to them who are 
born after the Spirit, as may be seen at large, chap. iv. 
These (as it after follows) are the children and heirs of the 
promise, which must principally mean this promise, as it 
is eminently called, Acts ii. 38. “Repent,” (which con- 
notes regeneration,) ‘‘and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost; 
for the promise is to you, &c. and to as many as the Lord 
shall call:” which calling, when effectual, includes re- 
generation. When (Eph. i. 13.) this blessed Spirit is 
called the Spirit of promise, what can that mean but the 
promised Spirit 2 

(2.) Their right is the more evident; and what is pro- 
mised the more apparently due, in that the promise hath 
received the form of a covenant, whereby the covenanters 
have a more strongly pleadable right and claim; to which 
the rest of men have no such pretence. 

It is true that we must distinguish of the covenant,—as 
proposed, and entered. 

The proposal of it is in very general terms, “ Ho, every 
one that thirsts”—Isa. lv. 1. “‘ Incline your ear—and I wiil 
make an everlasting covenant with you”—v. 3. And so it 
gives a remote, future right to such as shall enter into it. 
But only they have a present actual right to what it con- 
tains, that have entered into it: and their plea is strong, 
having this to say; “I have not only an indefinite, or less 
determinate, promise to rely upon; but a promise upon 
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terms expressed, which I have agreed to; and there is 
now a mutual stipulation between God and me: He 
offered himself, and demanded me; I have accepted him, 
and given myself. And htréupon I humbly expect and 
claim all further needful communications of his Spirit, as 
the principal promised blessings of this covenant.” Such a 
one may therefore say, as the Psalmist hath taught him, 
Remember thy word to thy servant, in which thou hast 
caused me to hope, Psal. exix. 49. I had never looked 
for such quickening influences, if thou hadst not caused 
me, and been the Author to me of such an expectation, 
Now as thou hast quickened me by thy word, v. 50. so 
quickening me according to thy word. “I will put my 
Spirit within you,” is a principal article of this covenant, 
fizek. xxxvi. 27. And this expression of putting the 
Spirit within, must signify not a light touch upon the soul 
of a man, but to settle it as in the innermost centre of the 
soul, in order to a fixed abode. 

And how sacred is the bond of this covenant! it is 
founded in the blood of the Mediator of it. This is, as 
ne himself speaks, the new testament (or covenant) in my 
blood, Luke xxii. 20. Therefore is this, in a varied phrase, 
said to be the “blood of the covenant;” and therefore is 
this covenant said to be everlasting, Heb. xiii. 20. referring 
to a known maxim among the Hebrews: Pacts, confirmed 
by blood, (sangwine sancita,) can never be abolished. “‘ The 
God of peace—by the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work;” which must im- 
ply a continual communication of the Spirit; for it is 
also added, to do always what is well-pleasing in his sight; 
which, who can do without such continual aids? “ Coming 
to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, we come to 
the blood of sprinkling,’ Heb. xii. 24. He could not 
mediate for us upon other terms; and upon those, obtains 
for us the better promises, “ spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things,” Eph. i. 3. 

And further, this covenant is ratified by his oath who 
formed and made it. “My covenant will I not break— 
Once have I sworn,” Ps. Ixxxix. 34,35. By these two 
immutable things, (even to our apprehension,) ’tis impos- 
sible for God to he, Heb. vi. 17, 18. Regeneration is the 
building of this temple; covenanting on our part contains 
the dedication of it; and what then can follow-but con- 
stant possession and use ? 

(3.) The regenerate, as such, are sons, both by receiving 
a new nature, even a divine, 2 Pet. i. 4. in their regenera- 
tion; and a new title, in (what is always conjunct) their 
adoption. Now, hereupon the continual supplies of the 
Spirit in this house (or temple) of his are the children’s 
bread, Luke xi. 13. Because they are sons, therefore God 
sends the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, Gal. iv. 6. 
and he is styled the Spirit of adoption, Rom. viii. 14, 15. 
Therefore have a right to the provisions of their Father’s 
house. 

(4.) The Spirit is given unto these children of God upon 
their faith; which must certainly suppose their previous 
title for the ground of it. They receive “the promise of 
the Spirit by faith,” (Gal. iii. 14.) as by faith they are 
God’s children, v. 26. Receiving the Son, who was emi- 
nently so, and to whom the sonship did primarily or origi- 
nally belong; and believing in his name, they thereupon 
have * power or right to become the sons of God, John i. 
12. being herein also regenerate, born not of flesh and 
blood,—but of God. And thus, by faith receiving him, 
by faith they retain him, or have him abiding in them, as 
he abides,in them: for the union is intimate and mutual, 
John xv. 5. They first receive him upon the gospel offer, 
which, as was said, gave them a remote right, and now re- 
tain him, as having an actual right. He dwells in the 
heart by faith, Eph. iii. 17. But what he doth, in this 
respect, his Spirit doth; so he explains himself, when, in 
those valedictory chapters of St. John’s gospel, xiv. xv. 
xvi. he promises his disconsolate disciples, he would come 
to them, he would see them, he would manifest himself 
to them, he would abide with them, within a little while 
they should see him, &c. intimates to them, that he princi- 

ally meant all this of a presence to be vouchsafed them by 
is Spirit, ch. xiv. v. 16, 17, 18,19. And he concerns the 
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Father also with himself in the same sort of commerce; 
(v. 20.) “ At that day ye shall know that Iam in my Fa- 
ther, and you in me, and I in you;” as also v. 21, and 23. 
Thus in another place, we find the Spirit promiscuously 
spoken of as the Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Christ; 
and the inbeing or indwelling of Christ, and of the Spirit, 
used as expressions signifying the same thing; when also 
the operation of God is spoken of by the same indwelling 
Spirit, Rom. viii. 9,10, 11. Which an eminent father 
observing, *takes occasion to speak of the joint presence 
of the several persons of the Trinity, with such with whom 
any one is present, because each bears itself inseparably 
towards the other, and is united most intimately therewith, 
wheresoever one hypostasis (or persons, as by the Latins we 
are taught to speak) is present, there the whole Trinity is 
present—Amazing thing! that the glorious Subsistents in 
the eternal Godhead, should so concentre in kind design, 
influence, and operation towards a despicable impure 
worm! ee 

But this conjunction infers no confusion; breaks not 
the order, wherein each severally acts towards one end. 
But that, notwithstanding, we may conceive from whom, 
through whom, and by whom, what was lately a ruinous 
heap is become an animated temple, inhabited by the Di- 
vine presence, wherein we ought not to forget, how emi- 
nent and conspicuous the part is of our Lord Christ, and 
upon how costly terms he obtained, that the blessed Spirit 
should so statedly, and upon a right claimable by faith, 
employ his mighty agency in this most gracious and won- 
derful undertaking! being (as hath been observed) made 
a curse for us, that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit by faith, Gal. iii. 18, 14. Whence also it is said, 
that after our believing we are sealed with the Spirit ot 
promise ; (Eph. i. 13.) 2. e. by that seal, by which God 
knows, or owns, or acknowledges, them that are his, (2 Tim. 
ii. 19.) though they may not always know it themselves. 
Hereupon also our Lord hath assured us, from them that 
believe in him, shall flow (as out of the belly of a conduit) 
rivers of living water, which it is said he spoke of the 
Spirit, which they that believed should receive, John | 
vil. 37. 

Much more might be alleged from many texts of the 
Old and New Testament to evince the right which believ- 
ers, or they who are God’s more peculiar people, have to 
the abiding indwelling presence of his Spirit, as the inha- 
bitant of that temple which they are now become. 

III. But that matter being plain, we shall proceed to 
what was next proposed; to show, 

(2.) The ample extent and comprehensiveness of this 
privilege, which I shall the rather enlarge upon, that from 
thence we may have the clearer ground upon which after- 
wards to argue ;—how highly reasonable and congruous 
was it, thatso greata thing, and of so manifest importance 
to God’s having a temple and residence among men, should 
not be otherwise communicated than in and by Emman- 
uel, the Founder and Restorer of this temple. 

And we cannot have a truer or surer measure of the 
amplitude and extensiveness of this gift, than the extent 
and comprehensiveness of the covenant itself, to which it 
belongs. To which purpose, let it be considered that this 
covenant of God in Christ, of which we are now speaking, 
may be looked upon two ways; i. e. 

We may view itabstractedly, taking the frame and model 
of it, as it were in actu signato, tobe collected and ga- 
thered out of the Holy Scriptures. Or we may look upon 
it as in actu exercito, viz. as it is now transacted and en- 
tered into by the-blessed God, and this or that awakened, 
considering, predisposed soul. Now here, 

1. Take it the former way, and you find this article, 
concerning the gift or communication of the Holy Ghost; 
standing there as one great grant contained in the gospel- 
covenant. And it is obvious to observe, as it is placed 
there, what aspect it hath upon both the parts of the cove- 
nant, I will be your God—you shall be my People. 
Which will be seen, if, 

2. You consider this covenant as actually entered into, 
or as the covenanting parties are treating, the one to draw, 
the other to enter, this covenant. And so we shall see that 
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onr consent, both that God shall be our God, and that we 
will be his people, with all previous inclinations thereto, 
and what immediately resulis from our covenanting, do 
all depend upon this communication of the Spirit; and 
otherwise, neither can he do the part of a God to us, nor 
we, the part that belongs to his people towards him. By 
all which we shall see the vast extent of the gift. It is 
the Mediator’s part to bring the covenanting parties toge- 
ther. He is therefore said to be the Mediator of the new 
eovenant, Heb. xii. 24. He rendered it possible, by the 
merit of his blood, that the offended Majesty of heaven 
right, without injury to himself, consent; and that the 
Spirit might be given to procure our consent, which, as 
Mediator or Emmanuel, he gives. When he gives it in so 
copious an effusion, as to be victorious, to conquer our 
aversion, and make us cease to be rebellious, then he en- 
ters to dwell, Ps. lxviii. 18. Till then, there is no actual 
eovenanting; no plenary consent on our part to what is 
proposed in the covenant, in either respect: we neither 
agree that God shall be our God, nor that we will be of 
his people. This speaks this gift a great thing and of vast 
extent, looking for the present upon the two parts of the 
covenant summarily; and afterwards considering what 
each part more particularly contains in it. But if in prac- 
tive it be so far done as is requisite to a judicious and 
preponderating determination of will, (which may yet 
afterwards admit of higher degrees,) how great a thing is 
nowdone! Their state is distinguished from theirs who 
are strangers to the covenant, who are without Christ, and 
without God in the world. From hence results, 

I. An express reconciliation between God and thee; 
for this is a league of friendship, enmity ceasing. 

2. A fixed special relation: (Ezek. xvi. 8.) “I entered 
into covenant with thee, saith the Lord God, and thou be- 
camest mine.” How great and higha privilege! Relations 
are said to be of minnte entity, but great efficacy. All the 
Divine Being related to me a worm! 

TV. And that all this may be the plainer, let us 
but consider, more distinctly, what the great summary 
of God’s part of this covenant contains; what is the most 
principal promise of it; the dependence of our part there- 
on; upon what terms that which is distinct is promised ; 
how far what is distinctly promised, is coincident with 
this gift of the indwelling Spirit, both in respect of this 
present, and the future eternal state. 

1. The known and usual summary of this covenant, on 
Ged’s part, is, I will be their God;” as it is set down 
in many places of both Testaments. Now, what can be 
rieant, more principally, by his being their God, than giv- 
ing them his indwelling Spirit? Wherein without it can 
he do the part of a Godto them? By it he both governs 
and satisfies them: is both their supreme and sovereign 
Lord, in the one regard, and their supreme and sovereign 
good, in the other. Doth being their God intend no more 
than an empty title? or, what would be their so great 
advantage, in having only a nominal God? Yea, and he 
is pleased himself to expound it of his continued gracious 
presence, (2 Cor. vi. 16.) “J will dwell in them, and walk 
in them, and I will be their God;” alluding to his contin- 
uing his tabernacle among them, as is promised, Lev. 
xxvi. 11, 12. “IT will set my tabernacle among you, and 
my soul shajl not abhor you; and I will walk among 
you, and I will be your God,” &c. And what did that 
tabernacle signify but this living temple, whereof we speak, 
as a certain type and shadow of it? Agreeably whereto 
his covenant is expressed, with evident reference to the 
days of the gospel, and the time of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, (plainly meant by David’s being their king and 
prince for ever,) Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 26, 26,27. ‘David, 
my servant, shall be king over them,” (spoken many an 
age after he was dead and gone,)—‘‘ and their prince for 
ever, Moreover, f will make a covenant of peace with them, 
it shall be an everlasting covenant with them, and I will 
set my sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore. My 
tabernacle also shall be with them; yea, I will be their 
God.” That yea, the exegetical note, is observable, “my 
sanctuary andl tabernacle shall be with them.” (7. ¢. “T 
will dwell in them,” as it is expounded before, 2 Cor. vi. 
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16. And could it be meant of an uninhabited, desolate 
sanctuary or tabernacle, that should be with them for ever- 
more?) And why is this his constant inhabiting presence 
to be ‘with them? The emphatical yea, with what follows, 
informs us; Yea, I will be their God: g. d. I have under- 
taken to be their God, which I cannot make good unto 
them, if I afford them not my indwelling presence. To be 
to them a distant God, a God afar off, can neither answer 
my covenant, nor the exigency of their case. They will 
but have a God, and no God, if they have not with them, 
and in them, a divine, vital, inspiriting, nactuating pre- 
sence, to govern, quicken, support, and satisfy them, and 
fill them with an all-sufficient fulness. They would soon, 
otherwise, be an habitation for Ziim and Ochim, or be the 
temple but of idol gods. 

It is therefore evident that this summary of God’s part 
of his covenant, I will be their God, very principally in- 
tends his dwelling in them by his Spirit. : 

V. And the restipulation, on their part, to be his people, 
(which is generally added in all the places, wherein the 
other part is expressed,) signifies their faith, by which they 
take hold of his covenant, accept him to be: their God, 
dedicate themselves to be his people, his peculiar, his man- 
sion, his temple, wherein he may dwell. Now this their 
self-resigning faith, taken in its just latitude, carries with 
it a twofold reference to Him, as their sovereign Lord, 
as their sovereign Good; whom, above all other, they are 
to obey and enjoy. But can they obey him, if he do not 
put his Spirit into them, to write his law in their hearts, 
and “cause them to walk in his statutes?’ Ezek. xxxvi: 
27. Jer. li. 35. Or can they enjoy him, if they love him 
not as their best good? which love is the known fruit of 
his Spirit. Whereupon, after such self-resignation and 
dedication, what remains, but that ‘‘the house of the Lord 
be filled with the glory of the Lord?” as 2 Chron. vii. 2. 

2. Let us consider what is the express, more peculiar 
kind of the promises of this covenant, in the Christian 
contradistinct to the Mosaical administration of it. Ris 
evident, in the general, that the promises of the gospel 
covenant are in their nature and kind, compared with 
those that belonged to the Mosaical dispensation, more 
spiritual; therefore called better promises, Heb. viii. 6. 
They are not promises of secular felicity, of externabpros- 
perity, peace, and plenty, as those other most express] 
were. It is true indeed that the covenant with Tact 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their seed, was not 
exclusive of spiritual good things. For the communica- 
tion of the Spirit was (as hath been noted) the blessing of 
Abraham, (Gal. iii. 14.) and that, as he was the father of 
that people, the head of a community, now to be much 
more extended, and take in the Gentiles, the time being 
come, when all nations were to be blessed in him, which 
is said to be the gospel that was preached to Abraham, 
Gal. 111.8. But in the mean time, the Spirit was given 
less generally, and in a much lower measure; wherefore, 
in that purposed comparison, 2 Cor. iii. between the legal 
‘and the evangelical dispensation; though a certain glory 
did attend the former, yet that glory is said to beno glory, 
in respect of the so much excelling glory of this latter, 7. 
10. nd the thing wherein it so highly excelled, was the 
much more copious effusion of the Spirit. That whereas, 
under the former dispensation, Moses was read for many 
ages, with little efficacy, a veil being upon the people’s 
hearts, signified by the (mystical) veil wherewith, when 
he conversed with them, he was wont to cover his face; 
that comparative inefticacy proceeding from hence, that 
little of the light, life, and power of the Spirit accompanied 
that dispensation: now, under the gospel dispensation, 
the glory of the Lord was to be beheld as in a glass, with 
unveiled face, so as that, beholding if, we might be 
changed (so great an efficacy and power went with it) 
into the same likeness, from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord; which is the scope of the latter part of 
that chapter, from v. 10 to 18. 4 How great was the splen- 
dour and magnificence of Solomon’s temple, yet how much 
more glorious is that which is built of living stones! And 
as the whole frame of that former economy was always 
less spiritual, a lower measure of the Spirit always accom- 
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panying it; sowhen it stood in competition, as corrival 
to the Christian dispensation, being hereupon quite de- 
serted by the Spirit, it isspoken of as weak, worldly, car- 
nal, and beggarly, Gal. iv. 9.°Col. ii. 20. Heb. ix. 2, 10. 
‘Therefore the apostle expostulates with the Galatian Chris- 
tians, verging towards Judaism ; ‘‘ Received ye the Spirit 
by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? Are 
ye so foolish, having begun in the Spirit, are you now 
made perfect by the flesh?’ Gal. iii. 2,3, and ch. iv. from 
o, 22 to 32. Speaking of the two covenants, under alle- 
gorical representation, he makes the former, given upon 
Mount Sinai, to be signified by Agar the bondwoman, 
and by the terrestrial Jerusalem, which was then in bond- 
age, with her children, as productive but of a servile race, 
born after the flesh only, as Ishmael was, destitute of the 
Divine Spirit; (which where it is, there is liberty, 2 Cor. 
iii, 17.) the other by Sarah, a freewoman, and by the 
celestial Jerusalem, which is free, with her children, all 
born from above, of the Divine Spirit; (John iii. 3, 5, as 
dywev there signifies;) which spiritual seed, signified by 
Isaac, are said at once to be born after the Spirit, and by 
promise, v. 23, 28, 29. And this can import no less than, 
that the ancient promise, (given long before the law, upon 
Mount Sinai, viz. four hundred and thirty years, Gal. iv. 
17, and expressly called the covenant of God, in Christ: 
most eminently to be made good in the days of the gospel; 
after the cessation of the Mosaical institution, as it was 
made before it,) must principally mean the promise of the 
Spirit. Which is most plain from that of the apostle Peter 
to his convinced, heart-wounded hearers, Acts ii. 38, 39. 
“ Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the promise is 
unto you, and your children, and to all that are afar off,” 
(this promise not being to be confined to them and their 
children, but to reach the Gentiles also, as Gal. ii. 14.) 
“even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” And 
surely that which is, by way of excellency, called the 
promise, must be the more principal promise of this cove- 
nant ; which it is also signified to be, in that account given 
of it by the propheis, Isa. xliv. 3. and lix. 20, 21. Jer. 
Xxxi.33. quoted Heb. viii. 10. (where though the Spirit be 
not expressly named, yet those effects of it are, which 
manifestly suppose it,) and Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27. Joel ii. 
23, This new covenant is distinguished from the former, 
by the more certain, more general, and more efficacious 
communication of the Spirit promised in it, as is plainly 
implied, Jer. xxxi. and (which refers thereto) Heb. viii.9, 
10, U1. 

VI. 3. It will further tend to evidence, that the Spirit 
is given as a settled Inhabitant, upon the known terms of 
this covenant: if we consider upon what terms it is pro- 
mised, what is distinctly but however most conjunctly 
promised therewith, viz. all the relative graces of justifi- 
cation, pardon of sin, and adoption, These are promised, 
as is apparent, in the same covenant, and upon faith, 
which is our taking hold of and entering into the cove- 
nant, our accepting God in Christ to be our God, and giv- 
ing up ourselves to be his people ; and is (according to that 
latitude, wherein faith is commonly taken) inclusive of 
repentance. Fora sinner, one before in a state of apostacy 
from God, cannot take him to be his God, but in so doing 
he must exercise repentance towards God. His very act 
_ of taking him, in Christ, is turning to him through Christ, 
from the sin by which he had departed and apostatized 
from him before. Therefore must the indwelling Spirit 
be given, upon the same certain and known terms as is 
- also expressed in (the before-mentioned) Gal. iii. 14. Eph. 
- i, 13, &c. Acts ii. 38, 39. ; ; 

4. Now faith and repentance being first given in forming 
God’s temple, consider, how coincident the gift of the 
Spirit, is an Inhabitant, is with remission of sin, or with 
whatsoever relative grace as such, is distinct from that 
which is inherent, subjected in the soul itself, and really 
transmutative of its subject. But we are to consider with- 
al, how manifestly the latter of these is involved in the 
former. Giving the Spirit (the root and original of sub- 
jective grace) implies two things: 1. Conferring a right to 
it: 2. Actual communication. The former belongs to 
relative grace, the latter to real; (as they commonly dis- 
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tinguish:) but the former is in order to the latter, and the 
latter most certainly follows upon the former, Both are 
signified by onename of giving ; and do both, in a sort, 
make one entire legal act, (though there are distinct physi- 
cal ones,) which the former (usually) begins, and the latter 
consummates. Divers things are not herein given, but 
only a title to, and the possession of, the same thing: nor 
by divers donations; but by the concurrence of such things 
as are requisite to make up one and the same. 

VIL. And let it now be considered, What there is pro- 
mised in the gospel-covenant, besides what may be com- 
prehended in the gift of the Spirit. We will first set aside 
what is manifestly not promised in it besides; and then, 
more closely inquire about what may seem distinctly pro- 
mised, and see in how great part that residue will be re- 
ducible hither. ‘ 

1, As to what is manifestly not promised besides; it is 
plain, there is not promised in it a part and portion in a 
particular land or country on earth, as there was in the 
old covenant (contra-distinguished to this new one) to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their seed, which land 
was, we know, called the “land of promise ;” and unto 
which the body of that people had so certain a title, upon 
the condition of their continued obedience, that they were 
sure never to be removed out of it; or if they had made 
a general defection, and were thereupon forsaken of God, 
and given up to invading enemies, that should dispossess 
them, they were as sure, upon their general repentance, 
to be restored, and settled there again ; as may be seen in 
Solomon’s prayer, at the dedication of the temple, and 
God’s most gracious and particular answer thereto, and 
in divers places of the Old Testament besides, 

If particular persons brake this covenant, by grosser 
transgressions, they were to be cut off from this good land, 
and, by Moses’s law, at the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, to die without mercy; and so, by such execution of 
justice, the body of the people was kept safe from Divine 
displeasure ; the land was not defiled, so as to spew out its 
inhabitants. 

But if the people did generally revolt, so as that the 
ordinary methods of punitive justice could have no place, 
God took the matter into his own hands, and did justice 
upon them himself, by casting them out. This is the 
covenant which, it is said, they brake, Jer. xxxi. and Heb. 
viii. The new gospel covenant is apparently of no such 
import, or hath no such additament to the spiritual bless- 
ings of it. 

Nor again doth it promise, more indefinitely, temporal 
blessings of any kind, with certainty, upon any condition 
whatsoever, even of the highest faith, the most fervent love 
to God, or the most accurate obedience, and irreprehen- 
sible sanctity, attaable on earth; as if ‘the best and 
holiest men should therefore be any whit the more assured 
of constant health, ease, opulency, or peace in this world. 
We know the ordinary course of providence (which can- 
not justly be understood to be a misinterpreter of God’s 
covenant) runs much otherwise; and that such things as 
concern the good estate of our spirits, and inward man, 
are the only things we can, upon any terms, be sure of, 
by this covenant; the tenor of it not warranting us to leok 
upon external good things, as otherwise promised, than so 
far as they may be subservient to these, and to our better 
serving the interest and honour of God and the Redeemer ; 
of which things he reserves the judgment to himself. And 
unto Him, by this covenant, we absolutely devote our- 
selves to serve and glorify him in his own way, and in 
whatsoever external circumstances his wisdom and good 
pleasure shall order for us; being ourselves only assured 
of this in the general, That all things shall work together 
for good to us, if we love him, &c, but still esteeming it 
our highest good (as we cannot but do, if we love him as 
we ought) to be most serviceable to his glory, and conform- 
able, in our habitual temper, to his will. Spiritual good 
things, then, are by the tenor of this covenant our only 
certainties, Other things indeed cannot be the matter of 
absolute universal promise. Their nature refuses it and 
makes them incapable. They are but of a mutable good- 
ness; may be sometimes, in reference to our great end, 
good for us; and sometimes, or in some circumstances, 
evil and prejudicial. And being in a possibility to become 
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evil in that relative sense, (as what hinders a greater good, 
is then an evil,) if they ever be actually so; they are then 
no longer matter of a promise. The promise would in 
that case cease to be a promise; for can there be a promise 
of an evil? It would then necessarily degenerate, and turn 
into a threatening. 

VIII. But it may be said of those good things that are 
of a higher kind and nature, that respect our souls and our 
states Godward, there seem to be some vastly different 
from this of giving the Spirit. Therefore, 

2. We are next to inquire what they are, and how far 
they may be found to fall into this. 

Remission of sin is most obvious, and comes first in 
view, upon this account. And let us bethink ourselves 
what itis. We will take it for granted, that it is not a 
mere concealed will or purpose to pardon, on the one hand, 
(for no one in common speech takes it so; a purpose to 
do a thing signifies it not yet to be done,) nor mere not 
punishing, on the other. If one should be never so long 
only forborne, and not punished, he may yet be still 
punishable, and will be always so, if he be yet guilty. It 
is therefore such an act as doth, in law, take away guilt, 
wiz. the reatum pane, or dissolve the obligation to suffer 
punishment. 

It is therefore to be considered, what punishment a sin- 
ner was, by the violated law of works and nature, liable 
to in this world, or in the world to come; and then what 
of this, is, by virtue of the Redeemer’s sacrifice and cove- 
nant, remitted. He was liable to whatsoever miseries in 
this life God should please to inflict; to temporal death, 
and toa state of misery hereafter, all comprehended in 
this threatening, ‘‘ Thou shalt die the death ;” if we will 
take following scriptures and providences for a commen- 
tary upon it. 

Now the miseries to which the sinner was lable in this 
world, were either external, or internal. Those of the 
former sort, the best men still remain liable to. Those of 
the inner man were certainly the greater, both in them- 
selves, and in their tendency and consequence; especially 
such as stand in the ill dispositions of men’s minds and 
spirits Godward, unapprehensiveness of him, alienation 
from him, willingness to be as without him in the world. 
for that the spirits of men should be thus disaffected, and 
in this averse posture towards God, in whom only it could 
be possible for them to be happy, how could it but be most 
pernicious to them, and virtually comprehensive of the 
worst miseries? And whence came these evils to fall 
into the reasonable, intelligent spirit of man? Was it by 
God’s infusion ? Abhorred be that black thought! Nor 
could it be, if they were not forsaken of God, and the holy 
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is more evil inflicted upon men than either the threatening 
or the sentence of the law contained ? That were to say, 
he is punished above legal desert, and beyond what it 
duly belonged to him to suffer. Experience shows this to 
be the common case of men. And had that threatening 
and sentence concerned Adam only, and not his poste- 
rity, how come they to be mortal, and otherwise externally 
miserable in this world, as well as he? But how plainly 
is the matter put out of doubt, that the suspension of the 
Spirit is part (and it cannot but be the most eminent part) 
of the curse of the Jaw, by that of the apostle, ‘‘ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being madea 
curse for us, that this blessing—might come upon us,” 
(even the Gentiles, as well as Abraham’s seed,) “ that we 
might receive the promise of the Spirit,” Gal. iii. 13, 14. 
But now what is there of all the misery duly incumbent 
upon wan in this world, by the constitution of that law of 
works and nature, remitted and taken off by virtue of the 
covenant or law of grace or faith, from them that have 
taken hold of it, or entered into it? Who dare say, God 
doth not keep covenant with them? And we find they 
die as well as other men; and are as much subject to the 
many inconveniences and grievances of human life. And 
it is not worth the while to talk of the mere notion, under 
which they sufferthem. It is evident that God doth them 
no wrong, in letting them be their lot; and therefore that 
as they were, by the law of nature, deserved, so God hath 
not obliged himself, by the covenant or law of grace, to 
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word. That he hath obliged himself to do that which is 
more, and a greater thing, to bless and sanctify them to 
their advantage and gain, in higher respects, is plam and 
out of question; which serves our present purpose, and 
crosses it not. 

For upon the whole, that which remains the actual mat- 
ter of remission, in this world, is whatsoever of those spi- 
ritual evils would be necessarily consequent upon the total 
restraint, and withholding of the Spirit. 

And that this is the remission of sin in this life, which 
the Scripture intends, is plain from divers express places, 
Acts ii. 37, 38. When the apostle Peter’s heart-pierced 
hearers ery out, in their distress, ‘‘ What shall we do?’ 
he directs them thus: “Repent; and be baptized, every 
cone of you, for the remission of sins, and ye shall (he pe 
receive the Holy Ghost; for the promise is to you, an 
your children;” q. d, “The great promise of the gospel- 
covenant, is that of the gift of the Holy Ghost. It doth 
not promise you worldly wealth, or ease, or riches, or ho- 
nouwrs; but it promises you that God will be no longer a 
stranger to you, refuse your converse, withhold his Spirit 
from you; your souls shall lie no longer waste and deso- 
late. But as he bath mercifully approached your spirits, 
to make them habitable, and fit to receive so great and so 
holy an intimate, and to your reception whereof, nothing 
but unremitted sin could be any obstruction; as, upon 
your closing with the terms of the gospel-covenant, by a 
sincere believing intuition towards him whem you have 
pierced, and resolving to become Christians, whereof your 
being baptized, and therein taking on Christ’s badge and 
cognizance, will be the fit and enjoined sign and token, and 
by which federal rite, remission of sin shall be openly con- 
firmed, and solemnly sealed unto you; so by that remis- 
sion of sin the bar is removed, and nothing can hinder the 
Holy Ghost from entering to take possession of your souls 
as his own temple and dwelling-place.” 

We are by the way to take notice, that this fulfilling of 
the terms of the gospel-covenant is aptly enough, in great 
part, here expressed by the word repentance ; most com- 
monly it is by that of faith. Tt might as fitly be signified 
by the former in this place, if you consider the tenor of the 
foregoing discourse, viz. that it remonstrated to them their 
great wickedness in crucifying Christ as a malefactor and 
impostor, whom they cught to have believed in as a Sa- 
viour; now to repent of this, was to believe, which yet is 
more fully expressed by that which follows; and he bap- 
tized in (or rather into) the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is in the whole plain, that their reception of the 
Holy Ghost, as a Dweller, stands in close connexion, as 
an immediate consequent, with their having their sins ac- 
tually remitted, and that, with their repenting their former 
refusing of Christ as the Messiah, their now becoming 
Christians, or taking on Christ’s name, whereof their being 
baptized was to be only the sign, and the solemnization 
of their entrance into the Christian state, and by conse- 
quence, a visible confirmation of remission of sin to them. 
They are therefore directed to be baptized into the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, éi rad dvéparr, or Unto a covenant- 
surrender of themselves to Christ, whereof their baptism 
was, it is true, to be the signifying token for the remission 
of sins; which remission therefore must be understood con- 
nected, not with the sign but with the thing which it signi- 
fied. And it was only amore explicit repentance of their 
former infidelity, and a more explicit faith, which the 
apostle now exhorts them to, the imchoation whereof he 
might already perceive, by their concerned question, 
“What shall we do?” intimating their willingness to do 
any thing that they ought; that their hearts were already 
overcome and won; and that the Holy Ghost had conse- 
quently began to enter upon them: the manifestation of 
whose entrance is elsewhere, as to persons adult, found to 
bean antecedent requisite to baptism, and made the argu- 
ment why it should not be withheld, as Acts x. 47. “Can 
any man forbid that these should not be baptized, who 
have received the Holy Ghost, as well as we?” 

Remission of sin, therefore, as it signifies giving a right 
to future impunity, signifies giving a right to the participa- 
tion of the Spirit; the withholding whereof was the prin- 
cipal punishment to be taken off. And as it signifies the 


take or keep them off; for then surely he had kept his] actnal taking off of that punishment, it must connote the 
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_ actual communication of the Spirit. Therefore, upon that 
faith which is our entrance into the gospel-covenant, the 
curse which withheld the Spirit is removed, and so we 
receive the promise of the Spirit (or the promised Spirit 
iy rah as is plain in that before mentioned, Gal. Hy 

, 14, 

The same reference of giving (or continuing) the Spirit 
unto forgiveness of sin, we may observe in that of the 
Psalmist: “ Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all 
mine iniguities. Create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right Spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 

- presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me;” (Ps. li. 
9, 10, 11.) which it is plain was dreaded and deprecated 
as the worst of evils; but which would be kept off, if ini- 
quity were blotted out. And as to this, there was no 
more difference in the case, than between one whose state 
was to be renewed, and one with whom God was first to 
begin, And that summary of spiritual blessings promised 
in the new covenant, Jer. xxxi. 31,32, &c. and Heb. viii. 
which all suppose the promised gift of the Spirit itself, as 
the root of them all—‘I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and will write it in their hearts,” &c. is all grounded 
upon this: “For I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more.” When therefore the punish- 
ment of sin is remitted, guoad jus, or a right is granted to 
impunity, the Spirit is, de jure, given; or a right is confer- 
red unto this sacred gift. When actually (upon that right 
granted) the punishment is taken off, the Spirit is actually 
given; the withholding whereof was the principal punish- 
ment we were liable to, in this present state. 

IX. And as to justification, the-case cannot differ, which 
iself'so little differs from pardon, that the same act is par- 
don, being done by God as a sovereign Ruler acting above 


law, viz. the law of works; and justification, being done 


by him as sustaining the person of a judge according to 
law, viz. the law of grace. 

Adoption also imports the privilege conferred of being 
the sons of God. And what is that privilege? (for it is 
more than a name ;) thatsuch are led by the Spirit of God: 
(Rom. viii. 14.) which Spirit is therefore, as the peculiar 
cognizance of the state, called the Spirit of adoption, 
(v. 15.) and forms theirs suitably thereto: for it was not 
fit the sons of God should have the spirits of slaves. ’Tis 
not the spirit of bondage that is given them, as there it 
is expressed, but a free generous spirit; not of fear, as 
there, and 2 Tim. i. 7. but of love and power, and of a 
sound mind. Most express is that parallel text, Gal. iv. 
Because they are sons, he hath sent the Spirit of his Son 
into their hearts, that enables them (as also Rom. viii. 16. 
speaks) to say, Abba, Father, makes them understand their 
state, whose sons they are, and who is their Father, and 
really implants in them all filial dispositions and affections. 

Wherefore it is most evident that the relative grace of 
the covenant only gives a right to the real grace of it; and 
that the real grace communicated in this life,-is all com- 
prehended in the gift of the Spirit, even that which flows 
in the external dispensations of Providence, not excepted. 
For as outward good things, or immunity from outward 
afflictions, are not promised in this new covenant, further 
than as they shall be truly and spiritually good for us; 
but we are, by the tenor of it, left to the suffering of very 
sharp afflictions, and the loss or want of all worldly com- 
' forts, with assurance that will turn to our greater spiritual 
advantage; so the grace and sanctifying influence, that 
_ shall make them do so, is all from the same Fountain, the 

issue of thessame blessed Spirit. We only add, that eter- 
nal life in the close of all depends upon it, not only as the 
many things already mentioned do so, that are necessary 
to it, but as it signified to be itself the immediate perpetual 
spring thereof. They that sow to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting, Gal. vi.8. And how plainly 
hath our blessed Lord signified the vast extent of this gift, 
when by good things in general, Matt. vii. 11. he lets us 
know he means the Holy Spirit, Luke xi. 13. 

We therefore see, that this great gift of the Holy Ghost 
is vouchsafed entirely upon the Redeemer’s account, and 
by the authority of his office, for the building and inhabiting 
the desolated temple of God with men: for the rebuild- 
ing of it; by that plenipotency, or absolute fulness of 
power, which, by the sacrifice of himself, he hath obtained 
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should be in him; for the re-inhabiting of it, by virtue, 
and according to the tenor, of that covenant, now solemnly 
entered; and which was established and ratified in the 
blood of that same Sacrifice. Wherein appears the due- 
ness of it to the regenerate ; or that they have a real right 
to it, who are born of the Spirit; and have also seen the 
large amplitude and vast comprehensiveness of this gift. 
We therefore proceed to what was, in the next place, pro- 
mised, and wherein, after what hath been said, there will 
need little enlargement, 7. e. 

X. 2. To give an account, (as was proposed in ch. ix, 
sect. vil.) How highly reasonable it was the Holy Spirit 
of God should not be vouchsafed for these purposes, upon 
other terms. And this we shall see, 

1. By mentioning briefly, what we have been showing 
all this while—The vast extent and amplitude of this 
gift. Let it be remembered that the most considerable 
part of the penalty and curse ineurred by the apostacy, 
was the withholding of the Spirit; from which curse in 
the whole of it Christ was to redeem us, by being made a 
eurse for us. By the same curse, also, our title to many 
other benefits ceased and was lost, and many other mi- 
series were inferred upon it. But this one of being de- 
prived of the Spirit did so far surmount all the rest, that 
nothing else was thought worth the naming with it, when 
the curse of the law, and Christ’s redemption of us from 
it, are so designedly spoken of together. If only lesser 
penalties were to have been remitted, or favours conferred 
of an inferior kind, a recompense to the violated law and 
justice of God, and the affronted majesty of his govern- 
ment, had been less necessarily insisted on, But that the 
greatest thing imaginable should be vouchsafed upon so 
easy terms; and without a testified resentment of the in- 
jury done by ruining his former temple, was never to be 
expected. Nothing wasmore becoming or worthy of God, 
than when man’s revolt from him so manifestly implied an 
insolent conceit of his self-sufficiency, and that he could 
subsist and be happy alone, he should presently withhold 
his Spirit, and leave him to sink into that carnality which 
involved the fulness of death and misery in it. (“To be 
carnally minded is death.”) It belonged to the majesty 
and grandeur of the Deity, it was a part of Godlike state 
and greatness, to retire and become reserved, to reclude 
himself, and shut up_his holy cheering iniluences and 
communications from a haughty miscreant; that it might 
try and feel what a sort of god it could be to itself: but 
toreturn; the state of the case being unaltered and every 
way the same as when he withdrew, no reparation being 
made, no atonement offered, had been, instead of judging 
his offending creature, to have judged himself, to rescind 
his own sentence as if it had been unjust; to tear his act 
and deed as if it had been the product of a rash and hasty 
passion, not of mature and wise counsel and judgment; 
the indecency and unbecomingness whereof had been the 
greater andthe more conspicuous, by how much the greater 
and more peculiar favour it was to restore his gracious 
presence, or (which is all one) the influences of his Holy 
Spirit. Further consider, 

2. That since nothing was more necessary for the restitu- 
tion of God’s temple, it had been strange if, in the consti- 
tution of Emmanuel for this purpose, this had been 
omitted: for it is plain that without it things could never 
have come to any better state and posture between God 
and man; God must have let him he at the same distance, 
without giving him his Spirit. Neither could he honourably 
converse with man; nor man possibly converse with him. 
Man would ever have borne towards God an implacable 
heart. And whereas it is acknowledged, on all hands, his 
repentance at least was necessary both on God’s account 
and his own, that God might be reconciled to him, who 
without intolerable diminution to himself, could never 
otherwise have shown him favour. He had always carried 
about him the kapdtav duerapédnrov, the heart that could not 
repent. ‘The “carnal mind,” which is “enmity against 
God,” is neither subject to him nor can be, had remained 
in full power; there had never been any stooping or yield- 
ing on man’s part. And there had remained, besides, all 
manner of impurities: fileshly lusts had retained the 
throne; the soul of man had continued a cage of every 
noisome and hateful thing, the most unfit m all the world 
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to have been the temple of the holy blessed God. It had 
neither stood with his majesty to have favoured an impe- 
nitent, nor with his holiness to have favoured so impure, 
a creature. Therefore, without the giving of his Spirit to 
mollify and purify the spirits of men, his honour in sucha 
reconciliation had never been salved. 

_ And take the case as it must stand on man’s part, his 
happiness had remained impossible. He could never have 
conversed with God, or taken complacency in him, to 
whom he had continued everlastingly unsuitable and dis- 
affected. No valuable end could have been attained, that 
it was either fit God should have designed for himself, or 
was necessary to have been effected for man. In short, 
there could have been no temple: God could never have 
— with man; man would never have received him to 
dwell. g 

3. Bui it is evident this was not omitted in the constitu- 
tion of Emmanuel. It being provided and procured by 
his dear expense, that he should have in him a fulness of 
Spirit: not merely as God; for so in reference to offend- 
ing creatures it had been enclosed: but as Emmanuel, as 
a Mediator, a dying Redeemer; for only by such a one, 
or by him as such, it could be communicated; so was 
there a sufliciency for this purpose of restoring God’s tem- 
ple. And why was he in this way to become sufficient, 
if afterwards he might have been waived, neglected, and 
the same work have been done another way ? 

4. It could only be done this way, in and by Emmanuel. 
As such, he had both the natural and moral power m con- 
junction, which were necessary to effect it. 

(1.) The natural power of Deity which was in him, was 
only competent for this purpose. Herein had he the ad- 

‘vantage infinitely of all human power and greatness. If 
an offended secular prince had never so great a mind to 
save and restore a condemned favourite, who besides that 
he is of so haughty a pride, and so hardened in his enmity, 
that he had rather die than supplicate, hath contracted all 
other vicious inclinations, is become infinitely immoral, 
debauched, unjust, dishonest, false, and we will suppose 
stupid, and bereft of the sprightly wit that graced his for- 
mer conversation ; hismerciful prince would fain preserve 
and enjoy him as before; but he cannot change his quali- 
ties, and cannot but be ashamed to converse familiarly 
with him, while they remain unchanged. Now the blessed 
Emmanuel, as he is God, can, by giving his Spirit, do all 
his pleasure in such a case. And he hath as such too, 

(2.) The moral power of doing it most righteously and 
becomingly of God, 7. €. wpon consideration of that great 
and noble sacrifice, which as such he offered up. He is 
now enabled to give the Spirit: he might otherwise do 
any thing for man rather than this: for it imports the 
greatest intimacy imaginable. All external overtures and 
expressions of kindness, were nothing in comparison of it. 
And no previous disposition towards it, nothing of com- 
pliance on the sinner’s part, no self-purifying, no self- 
loathing for former impurities, no smiting on the thigh, or 
saying, “ What have [ done,” could be supposed antece- 
dent to this communication of the Spirit. The universe 
ean afford no like ease, between an offending wretch, and 
an affronted ruler. If the greatest prince on earth had 
been never so contumelionsly abused by the most abject 
peasant; the distances are infinitely less, than between 
the injured glorious Majesty of heaven, and the guilty 
sinner; the injury done this majesty imcomprehensibly 
greater, ; 

And besides all other differences in the two cases, there 
is this most important one, as may be collected from what 
hath been so largely discoursed, that the principal thing 
in the sentence and curse upon apostate man, was, That 
God’s Spirit should retire and be withheld, so that he 
should converse with him, byit,no more. ‘The condemn- 
ing sentence upon a erimina}, doth in secular governments 
extend to life and estate; such a one might be pardoned 
as to both, and held ever ata distance. If before he were 
a favourite, he may still remain discourted. Familiar con- 
verse With his prince, was ever a thing to which he could 
lay no legal claim, but was always a thing of free and 
arbitrary favour. But suppose, in this case of delinquency, 
the Jaw-and his sentence did forbid it for ever; and sup- 
pese we that vile insolent peasant, before under obligation 
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to his prince, for his daily livelihood and subsistence, now 
under condemnation for most opprobrious affronts and ma- 
licious attempts against him; he relents not, scorns mercy, 
defies justice ; his compassionate prince rushes, notwith- 
standing, into his embraces, takes him into his cabinet, 
shuts himself up with him in secret: but all this while. 
though by what he does he debases himself, beyond all 
expectation of decency; the principal thing is still want- 
ing, he cannot alter his disposition. If he could give him 
a truly right mind, it were better than all the riches of the 
Indies. This greatest instance of condescension he can- 
not reach, if he never so gladly would. It is not in his 
power, even when he joins bosoms, to mingle spirits with 
him; and so must leave him as incapable of his most va- 
luable end, as he found him. 

In the present case, what was in itself so necessary to 
the intended end, was only possible to Emmanuel; who 
herein becomes rnost intimate tous, and in the fullest sense 
admits to be so called; and was therefore necessary to be 
done by him: unless his so rich sufficiency, and the end 
itself, should be lost together. 

XI. Thus far we have been considering the temple of 
God individually taken as each man, once become sin- 
cerely good and pious, renewed, united with Emmanuel, 
2, €. With God in Christ, and animated by the Spinit, may 
be himself a single temple to the most high’ God. 

I might now pass on to treat of ihe external state of 
the Christian church, and of the whole community of 
Christians, who collectively taken, and bwilt vpen the 
foundation of the: apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief Corner-stene, in whom fiily framed 
and builded together, they grow unto an holy temple in 
the Lord; and are in this compacted state a habitation of 
God, through the Spirit. Eph. ii. 20. But this larger 
subject, the outer-ccourt cf this temple, is, I find, beset 
and overspread with scratching briers and thorns. And 
for the sacred structure itself, though other foundation 
none can lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ, 
1. Cor. iii. 11, &c. yet some are for superstructing one 
thing, some another; some gold, silver, precious stones ; 
others wood, hay, stubble. I am, for my part, content, 
that every man’s work be made manifest, when the day 
shall declare it. >» 

Great differences there have leng been, and sill are, 
about setting up (the zrsp*yra) the pinnacles, and adjoining 
certain appendicles, which some have thought may inno- 
cently and becomingly belong to it. And very different 
sentiments there have been about modifying the services 
of it. Some too are for garnishing and adorning it one 
way, some another. And too many agitate these little 
differences, with so contentious heats andl angers, as to 
evaporate the inward spirit and life, and hazard the con- 
sumption of the holy fabrie itself. Tll-willers look on with 
pleasure, and do hope the violent convulsions which they 
behold, wil! tear the whole frame in pieces, and say in 
their hearts, “ Down with it even to the ground.” But it 
is built on a rock, against which the gates of hell can 
never prevail! 

It ought not to be doubted, but that there yet will bea 
time of so copious an effusion of the Holy Spirit, as will 
invigorate it afresh, and make it spring up out of its maci- 
lent withered state, into ifs primitive livelinessand beauty ; 
when it shall, according to the intended spiritual meaning, 
resemble the external splendour of ils ancient figure, 
Sion, the perfection of beauty; and arise and shine, the 
glory of the Lord being risen upon it. But if before that 
time there be a day that shall burn as an oven and 
male the hemisphere as one fiery vault; a day wherein 
the jealous God shall plead against the Christian church 
for its luakewarmness and scandalous coldness in the maiter 
of serious substantial religion; and no Jess scandalous 
heats and fervours about trivial formalities, with Just in- 
dignation, and flames of consuming fire, then will the 
straw and stubble be burnt up; and such as were sincere, 
though too intent upon such little trifles, be saved, yet so 
as through fire. 

A twotold effusion we may expect, of the wrath, and of 
the Spirit of God. ‘The former to vindicate himself’; the 
other to reform us. Then will this temple no more be 
termed forsaken; it will be actually, and in fact, -what in 
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right it is always, “Bethel, The house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.” ‘Till then, little prosperity is to be 
hoped for in the Christian church; spiritual, without a 
large communication of the Spirit, it cannot have ; exter- 
nal (without it) it cannot bedr. It was a noted © pagan’s 
observation and experiment, How incapable a weak mind is 
of @ prosperous state. In heaven there will be no need of 
afflictions: on earth, the distempers of men’s minds do 
both need and cause them. ‘The pride, avarice, envyings, 
seli-conceitedness, abounding each in their own sense, 
minding every one their own things, without regard to 
those of another, a haughty confidence of being always 
in the right, with contempt and hard censures of them 
that differ, spurning at the royal law of doing as one would 
be done to, of bearing with others as one would be 
borne with; evil surmisings, the imperiousness of some, 
and peevishness of others, to be found among them that 
bear the Christian name, will not let the church, the house 
of God, be in peace, and deserve that it should not; but 
that he should let them alone to punish themselves and 
one another. 

But the nearer we approach, on earth, to the heavenly 
state, which only a more copious and general pouring 
forth of the blessed Spirit will infer, the more capable we 
shall be of inward and oulward prosperity both together. 
Then will our differences vanish of course. The external 
pompousness of the church will be less studied, the life 
and spirit of it much more; and if I may express my own 
sense, as to this matter, it should be in the words of that 
£ worthy ancient, viz. That supposing the option or choice 
were left me, I would choose to have lived in a time when 
the temples were less adorned with all sorts of marbles, 
the church not being destitute of spiritual graces. In the 
mean time, till those happier days come, wherein Chris- 
tians shall be of one heart and one way, happy are they 
that can attain so far to bear one another’s yet remaining 
differences. And since it is impossible for all to worship 
together within the walls of the same material temple, 
that they choose ordinarily to do it, where they observe 
the nearest approach to God’s own rule and pattern; and 
where, upon experience, they find most of spiritual advan- 
tage and edification, not despising, much less paganizing, 
those that are built with them upon the same foundation, 
because of circumstantial disagreements; nor making 
mere circumstances, not prescribed by Christ himself, the 
measures and boundaries of Christian communion, or any 
thing else that Christ hath not made so: that abhor to say 
(exclusively) Christ is here, or there, so as to deny him to 
be any where else; or to confine his presence to this or 
that party ; or to a temple so or so modified, by no direc- 
tion from himself. Or if any, through mistake, or the pre- 
judices of education and converse, be of narrower minds, 

nd will refuse our communion, unless we will embrace 
heirs upon such terms as to abandon the communion of 
all other Christians, that are upon the same bottom with 
ourselves and them; that even as to them we retain a 
charitable hope, that our blessed Lord will not therefore 
exclude them ;. because, through their too intense zeal for 
the little things, whereof they have made their partition- 
wall, they exclude us. If again, we be not too positive, or 
too prone to dispute about those ‘minute matters that have 
been controverted by the most judicious and sincere ser- 
vanis of our Lord, on the one hand, and the other, in 
former days, and with little effect; as if we understood 
more than any of them, had engrossed all knowledge, and 
wisdom were to die with us! and that with our bolt, too 
suddenly shot, we could out-shoot all others that ever had 
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gone before us: if our minds be weil furnished with hu- 
mility, meekness, modesty, sincerity, love to God, and his 
Christ, and cur brethren, no otherwise distinguished, than 
by their visible avowed relation to him, this will constitute 
us such temples, as whereunto the blessed God will never 
refuse his presence. And do more to keep the Christian 
church in a tolerable good state, till the ma\tyyevecia, the 
times of restitution, come, than the most fervent disputa- 
tions ever can. 

And so I shall take leave of this subject, in hope that, 
through the blessing of God, it may be of use to some that 
shall allow themselves to read and consider it; request- 
ing only such as are weary of living as without God in the 
world, that they defer not to invite, and admit the Divine 
presence, till they see all agreed about every little thing 
that belongs to his temple, or that may be thought to be- 
long to it, but resoive upon what is plain and great, and 
which all that are serious, that have any regard to God, or 
their own everlasting well-being, cannot but agree in, 2. ¢. 
forthwith to “lifl up the everlasting doors, that the King 
of glory may come in.” Do it without delay, or disputa- 
tion. Let others dispute little punctilios with one another 
as they please; but do not you dispute this grand point 
with him. Look to Emmanuel; consider him in the 
several capacities, and in all the accomplishments, per- 
formances, acquisitions, by which he is so admirably fitted 
to bring it about, that God may have his temple in your 
breast. Will you defeat so kind and so glorious a design ? 
Behold, or listen, doth he not stand atthe door, and knock ? 
Rev. ii. 20. 

Consider, as excmplary, the temper of the royal Psalmist, 
how he sware—how he vowed—I will not come into the 
tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my bed; I will not 
give sleep to my eyes, nor slumber to my eye-lids, till I 
have found out a place for the Lord, a habitation for the 
mighty God! Ps. cxxxii. Yours is a business of less in- 
quisition, less expense! His temple is to be within you. 
Lament, O bitterly lament the common case, that he may 
look through a whole world of intelligent creatures, and 
find every breast, till he open, shut up against him! All 
agreeing to exclude their most gracious rightful Lord, 
choosing rather to live desolate without him! 

The preparation, or prepared mansion, is a penitent, 
purged, willing heart! Fall down and adore this most 
admirable and condescending grace; that the high and 
lofty One, who inhabits eternity, who having made a 
world, and surveying the work of his own hands, inquires, 


“Where shall be my house, and the place of my rest ?”? 


and thus resolves it himself: ‘The humble, broken, con- 
trite heart! there, there I will dwell!” 

If you have such a temple for him, dedicate it. Make 
haste to do so: doubt not its suitableness. Tis his own 
choice, his own workmanship; the regenerate new. crea- 
ture. He himself, as Emmanuel, hath procured and pre- 
pared it, knowing what would be most grateful, most 
agreeable to him: to the most exalted Majesty; the most 
profound, humble self-abasement. Upon this consum- 
mative act, the dedicating of this temple, [might here fitly 
enlarge; but having published a discourse already some 
years ago, under the title of Self-dedication ; (which you 
inay either find annexed to this, or have apart by itself, at 
your own choice;) thither I refer you. And because this 
must be aliving temple ; there is also another extant, upon 
these words: Yield yourselves to Ged, as those that are alive 


fromthe dead. That also, such asare inclined may, through 


God’s gracious assisting influence, with eyes lift up to 
heaven, peruse unto some advantage. 
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THE RECONCILEABLENESS OF 


c GOD’S PRESCIENCE 


» 
OF THE SINS OF MEN, 
WITH THE 
WISDOM AND SINCERITY OF HIS COUNSELS, EXHORTATIONS, AND WHATSOEVER MEANS 
HE USES TO PREVENT THEM. 
IN A LETTER TO THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE, Esa. 
10 WHICH IS ADDED, 
A POSTSCRIPT IN DEFENCE OF THE SAID LETTER. 
Sir, 


Tue veneration I have long had for your name, could not permit me to apprehend less obligation than that of a 
law, in your recommending to me this subject. For within the whole compass of intellectual employment and affairs, 
none but who are so unhappy as not at all to know you, would dispute your right to prescribe, and give law. And 
taking a nearer view of the province you have assigned me, I must esteem it alike both disingenuous and undutiful, 
wholly to have refused it. E'or the less you could think it possible to me to perform in it, the more I might perceive 
of kindness allaying the authority of the imposition; and have the apprehension the more obvious to me that you 
rather designed in it mine own advantage, than that you reckoned the cause could receive any, by my undertaking it. 

The doubt, I well know, was mentioned by you as other men’s, and not your own; whose clear mind, and diligent 
inquiry, leave you little liable to be encumbered with greater difficulties. Wherefore that I so soon divert from you, 
and no more allow these papers to express any regard unto you, till the shutting of the discourse, is only a seeming 
disrespect or indecorum, put in the stead of a real one. For after you have given them the countenance, as to let it 
be understood you gave the first rise and occasion to the business and design of them; I had little reason to slur that 
stamp put upon them, by adding to their (enough other) faults, that of making them guilty of so great a misdemeanor 
and impertinency, as to continue a discourse of this length, to one that hath so little leisure or occasion to attend to 


any thing can be said by them. 





Secr. I. What there is of difficulty in this matter I 
cannot pretend to set down in those most apt expressions 
wherein it was represented to me, and must therefore en- 
deavour to supply a bad memory out of a worse invention: 
So much appears very obvious, that ascribing to the ever 
blessed Goll. among the other attributes which we tale to 
belong to an every way perfect Being, a knowledge so 
perfect as shall admit of no possible accession or increase ; 
and consequently the prescience of all future events, as 
whereof we doubt him not to have the distinct knowledge 
when they shall have actually come to pass. Since many 
of those events are the sinful actions or omissions of men, 
which he earnestly counsels and warns them against; this 
matter of doubt cannot but arise hereupon, viz. ‘“ How it 
can stand with the wisdom and sincerity which our own 
thoughts do by the earliest anticipation challenge to that 
ever happy Being, to use these (or any other means) with 
a visible design to prevent that, which in the mean time 
appears to that all-seeing eye sure to come to pass.” So 
that, by this representation of the case, there seem to be 
committed together,—either, first, God’s wisdom with this 
part of his knowledge, for we judge it not to consist with 
the wisdom of a man, to design and pursue an end, which 
he foreknows he shall never attain :—or secondly, the same 
foreknowledge with his sincerity and uprightness, that he 
seems intent upon an end, which indeed he intends not. 





? 
The matter then comes shortly to this sum. Either the 
holy God seriously intends the prevention of such foreseen 
sinful actions and omissions, or he doth not intend it. If 
he do, his wisdom seems liable to be impleaded, as above. 
If he do not, his uprightness and truth. . 

My purpose is not, in treating of this affair, to move a 
dispute concerning the fitness of the words prescience or 
foreknowledge, or to trouble this discourse with notions I 
understand not, of the indivisibility and unsuccessiveness 
of eternal duration, whence it would be collected there can 
be no such thing as first or second, fore or after, knowledge 
in that duration; but be contented to speak as I can un- 
derstand, and be understood. That is, to call that fore- 
knowledge which is the knowledge of somewhat that as 
yet is not, but that shall sometime come to pass. For it 
were a mere piece of legerdemain, only to amuse inquirers 
whom one would pretend to satisfy ; or to fly to a cloud 
for refuge from the force of an argument, and avoid an 
occurring difficulty by the present reliefless shift of in- 
volving oneself in greater. Nor shall I design to myself 
so large a field as a tractate concerning the Divine presci- 
ence: so as to be obliged to discourse particularly what- 
soever may be thought to belong to that theological topic. 
But confine the discourse to my enjoined subject. And 
offer only such considerations as may some way tend to 
expedite or alleviate the present difficulty. 
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Sect. II. It were one of the greatest injuries to religion, 
a subversion indeed of its very foundations, and than by 
doing which, we could not more highly gratify atheistical 
minds, instead, and under pretence of ascribing perfections 
to the nature of God, to ascribe to it inconsistencies, or to 
give a self-repugnant notion of that adorable Being, the 
parts whereof should justle and not accord with one ano- 
ther. And yet equal care is to be taken, lest while we en- 
deavour to frame a consistent notion of God, we reject 
from it any thing that is truly a perfection, and so give a 
maimed one. Whereby we should undo our own design, 
and by our over-much caution to make our conception of 
him agree with itself, make it disagree to him. For toan 
absolutely perfect being, no other can agree than that, 
which not only is not made up of contradictions; but which 
also comprehends in it all real perfections either explicitly, 
or which leaves room for all, by not positively excluding 
any of them. Which to do, and afterwards to assign that 
as the proper notion of God, were itself the greatest con- 
tradiction. We need therefore to be very wary, lest we 
pronounce too hastily concerning any thing, which to our 
most sedate thcughis, appears simply a perfection in itself, 
that it carries with it a repugnancy to somewhat else, ne- 
cessary to be ascribed to him. 

We are first to suspect (as there is greatest cause) and 
inguire whether the ail be not wholly in our own minds. 
Which in this and such like cases, we certainly shall, upon 
due reflection, find labouring under the natural defect of 
that incomprehensive narrowness that is, in some degree, 
anavoidably followed with confusion and indistinctness of 
thoughts. And may perhaps find cause to accuse them of 
the more culpable evils, both of slothfulness, that with- 
holds them from doing what they can, and self-conceit, by 
which they imagine to themselves an ability of doing what 
they cannot. It cannot be unobserved by them that have 
made themselves any part of their own study, that it is 
very incident to our minds, to grasp at more than they 
can compass ; and then, through their own scantiness, (like 
the little hand of a child,)to throw away one thing that 
hath pleased us, to. make room for another, because we 
eannot comprehend both together. It is not strange, that 
our so straitly limited understandings should not be able 
to lodge commodiously the immense perfections of a Deity ; 
so as to allow them liberty to spread themselves in our 
thoughts in their entire proportions. And because we can- 
not, we complain, when we feel ourselves a little pinched 
that the things will not consist; when the matter is, that 
we have unduly crowded and huddled them up together, in 
our incomprehensive minds, that have not distinctly con- 
ceived them. 

And though this consideration should not be used for the 
protection of an usurped liberty of fastening ae God, 
arbitrarily and at random, what we please ; (as indeed what 
so gross absurdity might not any one give shelter to by such 
a misapplication of it t) we ought yet to think it seasona- 
bly applied, when we find ourselves urged with difficulties 
on one hand and the other; and apprehend it hard, with 
clearness and satisfaction, to ascribe to God, what we also 
find if not easy not to ascribe. Nor would it be less unfit 
to apply it for the patronage of that slothfulness wherein 
our discouraged minds are sometimes too prone to indulge 
themselves. To which purpose I remember somewhat very 
apposite in Minucius Felix, that many, through the mere 
tediousness of finding out the truth, do rather, by a mean 
succumbency, yield to the first specious show of any opin- 
ion whatsoever, than be at the trouble, by a pertinacious 
diligence, of applying themselves to a thorough search. 
Though the coniprehension of our minds be not infinite, 
it might be extended much further than usually itis, if we 
would allow ourselves with patient diligence to consider 
things at leisure, and so as gradually to stretch and en- 
large our own understandings. Many things have car- 
ried the appearance of contradiction and inconsistency, 
to the first view of our straitened minds, which afterwards 
we have, upon repeated consideration and endeavour, 
found room for, and been able to make fairly accord, and 
lodge together. 

Especially we should take heed lest it be excluded by 
over-much conceitedness, and a self-arrogating pride, that 
disdains to be thought not able to see through every thing, 
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by the first and slightest glance of a haughty eye; and 
peremptorily determines that to be unintelligible, that an 
arrogant and uninstructed mind, hath only not humility 
enough to acknowledge difficult to be understood. Whence 
it is too possible some may be over-prone to detract from 
God what really belongs to him, lest any thing should seem 
detracted from themselves, and impute imperfections to 
him rather than confess their own. And may be so over: 
ascribing to themselves, as to reckon it a disparagement 
not to be endured, to seem. a little daa 8 for the present, 
to be put to pause, and draw breath awhile, and look into 
the matter again and again; which if their humility and 
patience would enable them to do, it is not likely that the 
Author of our faculties would be unassisting to them, in 
those our inquiries which concern our duty towards him-” 
self. Tor though in matters of mere speculation, we may 
be encountered with difficulties, whereof perhaps no mor- 
tal can ever be able to find out the solution, (which is no 
great prejudice, and may be gainful and instructive to us,) 
yet as to what concerns the object of our religion, il is to 
be hoped we are not left in unextricable entanglements ; 
nor should think we are till we have made our utmost 
trial. The design being not to gratify our curiosity, but 
to relieve ourselves of uneomfortable doubtfulness in the 
matter of our worship, and (in a dutiful zeal towards 
the blessed object thereof) to vindicate it against the cavils 
of ill-minded men. 

Sect. II. But if the unsuccessfulness of ofien repeated 
endeavours make us despair of being able, with so full sa- 
tisfaction, to reconcile some things which we have thought 
were to be attributed to God; it will be some relief to us, 
if we find the things about which the doubt lis, are not 
of the same order, nor such as with equal evidence and 
neeessity are to be affirmed of him. And when we make 
a comparison, we may find ourselves at a certainty con- 
cerning those his attributes which most commonly, and at 
the first view, approve themselves to every man’s under- 
standing. Among which we little hesitate, (as we are 
most concerned not to do,) about those which carry with 
them the import of moral goodness; and which render the 
object of our religion, at once, both most venerable and 
lovely. For none do more naturally obtain for common 
notions concerning him; so as even to prevent ratiocina- 
tion or argument, with whomsoever the apprehension of 
his existence hath place. 

Every man’s mind, it being once acknowledged that 
there is a God, refuses to conceive otherwise of him, than 
that he is holy, just, merciful, true, &c. and rejects with 
abhorrence the notion of an impure, unrighteous, cruel, 
deceitful Deity. As for those that, by a long train of our 
own more uncertain and lubricous reasonings, we endea- 
vour to deduce; if we find ourselves constrained any 
where to admit a diffidence, it were rather to be placed 
here. Forit is at first sight evident, since God is most 
certainly willing to be known of them that are sincerely 
willing to know him; that what isa natural impression 
stamped by his own hand on every man’s mind, hath more 
of absolute certainty, than what depends on metaphysi- 
cal subtlety ; whereof so very few are capable, and whereby 
divers pretenders thereto, do so frequently (and perhaps 
very dangerously) insnare themselves. And it is of far 
greater importance, such a notion of God be entertained, 
as whereby he may be rendered amiable, and an inviting 
object of love, (the very life and soul of all religion,) than 
such as shall be the result, and entertainment, only of 
scholastic wit. ' 

Yet also, since it is very manifest that man is now be- 
come a degenerate creature, and inan apostacy from God, 
he is. very little to be trusted with the framing his own 
idea of him; being certainly most unapt to allow any 
thing a place in it, that would have an unfavourable as- 
pect upon his vicious inclinations and his guilty state. 
And the contagion of man’s sinfulness having spread itself 
as far as he hath propagated his own nature; so as no 
notion in his mind can be more common than the perver- 
sion and distemper of his mind itself; the possibility and 
danger is very obvious, of mistaking a dictate of depraved 
nature for an authentic common notion. _And though 
these are not impossible to be distinguished, and in some 
cases very easy, 2s when men find it imposed unavoidably, 
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upon them, to apprehend and acknowledge some things 
which they are very unwilling should be true, (in which 
case their sentiments have the same right to be believed 
as the testimony of an enemy on the opposite party’s be- 
half,) we have yet no reason to neglect any other means, 
whereby we may be more certainly directed how to con- 
ceive of God, or what we are to attribute to him, and 
what not. ‘ 

Snucr. IV. Nor can we be at a greater certainty, than in 
admitting such things to belong to the blessed God as he 
plainly affirms of himself; or any way, by his word, evi- 
dently discovers to belong to him. For as none knows the 
things of man, but the spirit of man that is in him, so the 

_ things of God are known tonone but the Spirit of God.+ 
“Taking therefore his own word for our measure in the 
resent case, (which I will suppose the reader not to think 
it unreasonable to appeal to; and what is here said, is in- 
tended only for those that have that estimate of the wri- 
tings wont to go under that name,) what it says of him 
(much more what it proves) will no doubt be admitted for 
certain truth. Though, if it say such things, as, to us, 
seem not so manifestly to agree with one another, our en- 
deavour must be the more earnest and solicitous (as also 
it ought to be the more modest) to discuss, and remove the 
évayriogavés OY Whatsoever semblance of disagreement. And 
whosoever concern themselves {o peruse that venerable 
book, will find every where, on the one hand, proclaimed 
and magnified in it, (what our own minds cannot but have 
been, pre-possessed of,) the most exquisite wisdom of God, 
whereby he forms and contrives the methods of all his dis- 
pensations, and disposes them in the aptest subserviency 
to his own great and most important ends: that ‘all his 
ways ate judgment,” b and that he “ worketh all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his will.”* In sum, that all wis- 
dom is appropriated to him, that he is celebrated in the 
siyle of ‘‘ God, only wise.” 4 Nor are we therefore to think 
it strange, if, many times, we are not able to trace him out, 
or understand the reason of every thing he thinks fit to do. 
For the paths of the more perfect wisdom, must therefore 
be expected to be the more abstruse, and remoter from 
common apprehension. 

How often do we find ourselves so far outgone by wise 
and designing men, as that we are sometimes constrained 
to confess and admire their great prudence and conduct 
(when they have effected their purposes) in those manage- 
ments, which we have before beheld, either with silent ig- 
norance, or perhaps, not without censure. How much less 
should the wisest of men regret it, to find all their con- 
jectures exceeded by the infinite wisdom: in the contem- 
plation whereof, we find the great apostle (notwithstand- 
ing the vast capacity of his divinely enlightened un- 
derstanding) exclaiming in a transport, O the depths ! 
And when our eyes tell us, from so manifest stupendous 
effects, how far we are exceeded by him in power, it were 
reasonable to expect he should surpass us proportionably 
in the contrivances of his wisdom also. And whereas 
the conjunction is rare, among men, of deep political wis- 
dom with integrity and strict righteousness; this proceeds 
from the imperfection and insufficiency of the former in 
great part, that they know not how to compass their de- 
signs, unless often, by supplying their want of wisdom, 
out of the spoil and violation of their justice and honesty. 
Otherwise, these are things not altogether so out of credit 
in the world, but that men would rather accomplish their 
purposes by fair and unexceptionable means, if they could 
tell how. Only the respect and deference they have for 
them is less, than what they bear to their own interests 
and ends. 

But besides the natural, inflexible rectitude of the Di- 
vine will, we.are secured, from his all-sufficiency, that we 
shall never be fraudulently imposed upon by any of his 
declarations unto the children of men. For there is no- 
thing to be gained by it: and we cannot conceive what 
inducement he should have, to make use of any so mean 
and pitiful shifts for the governing of his creatures, whom 
he spontaneously raised out of nothing, and hath so per- 
fectly within his power. Unless we should be so most 
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intolerably injurious'to him, as to imagine a worse thing 
of him than we would of the worst of men, that he loved 
falsehood for its own sake. And that against his so con- 
stantly professed detestation of it, the declared repugnan- 
cy of it to his nature, and the even tenor of his word (eve- 
ry where agreeing with itself herein) so often describing 
him by that property, “God that cannot lie.” And, with 
the same positiveness, avowing his own uprightness, and 
requiring it, expressing his great love to il, and the high 
delight he takes to find it, in his intelligent creatures. 
The righteous God loveth righteousness, and with his 
countenance doth he behold the upright. ‘Nor is his ies- 
timony the less to be regarded for that it is laudatory, and 
of himself. For we are to consider the prerogative of him 
that testifies, and that if he were not durémeos he were not 
God. Besides that his giving us this or any representation 
of himself (to whom it were enough to enjoy his own per- 
fections) is a vouchsafement, and done of mere grace and 
favour to us, that we may by it be induced to place with 
satisfaction our unsuspicious trust and confidence in him. 
As also, that he says in all this, no other thing of himself, 
than what our own minds, considering him as God, must 
acknowledge most worthy of him, and agreeing to him 
with the most apparent necessity. This part, therefore, of 
the idea of God hath so firm a foundation, both in the na- 
tural complexion of our own minds, and the report which 
his word makes of him, that on this hand we are hemmed 
in as by a wall of adamant’: and cannot have the thought 
of defending his prescience, by intrenching upon his wis- 
dom and truth, without offering the highest violence both to 
him and oursélves. 

Srecr. V. On the other hand also, as it cannot but seem 
to us a higher perfection to know all things at once, than 
gradually to arrive to the knowledge of one thing after an- 
other; and so proceed from the ignorance of some things 
to the knowledge of them; and that nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that all possible perfection must agree to God; 
so we find his own word asserting to him that most perfect 
knowledge which seems to exclude the possibility of in- 
crease; or that any thing should succeed into his know- 
ledge. For how plainly is it affirmed of him that he 
knows all things. And even concerning such future things 
as about which our present inquiry is conversant, the affir- 
mation is express and positive. Iam God, and ffere is 
none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done.& Nor 
is the affirmation naked, and unfortified. For in the same 
sacred records, we have the same thing both affirmed, and 
proved: inasmuch as we find, in a great part thereof, are 
contained things foretold by most express prophecy, unio 
which the events recorded in other parts (and many of 
them in other unquestioned writings besides) have so 
punctually corresponded, as to leave no place for doubt 
or cavil. Instances are so plain and well known that they 
need not be mentioned. And surely what was so expressly 
foretold could not but have been foreknown. It seems 
then an attempt also equally hopeless and unrelieving, as 
it were adventurous and bold, to offer at the protection ot 
his wisdom and sincerity, by assaulting his prescience or 
certain foreknowledge of whatsoever shall come to pass. 
And that their defence is not to be attempted this way, 
will further most evidently appear from hence, that it is 
not impossible to assigm particular instances of some or 
other most confessedly wicked actions; against which God 
had directed those ordinary means of counselling and de- 
horting men, and which yet it is most certain he did fore- 
know they would do. As though it was so punctually 
determined even to a day, and was (though not so punc- 
tually i) foretold unto Abraham, how long, from that time, 
his seed should be strangers in a land that was not theirs; 
yet how frequent are the counsels and warnings sent tc 
Pharaoh to dismiss them sooner; yea, how often are Moses 
and Aaron directed to claimtheir liberty, and exhort Pha- 
raoh to let them go, and at the same time told,! he should 
not hearken to them. Nor indeed is it more seldom said 
that the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, lest he should. 
Though it may be a doubt whether those passages be truly 
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translated; for the geniler meaning of the Hebrew idiom 
being well known, it would seem mo agreeable to the 
text, to have expressed only the intended sense, than to 
have strained a word to the very utmost of its literal im- 
port, and manifestly beyond what was intended. Afier 
the like manner is the prophet Ezekiel sent to the revolted 
Israelites. And directed to speak to them with God’s 
own words, the sum and purport whereof was to warn 
and dehort them from their wicked ways lest they should 
die; when as yet it is plainly told him, but the house of 
Israel will not hearken to thee, for they will not hearken 
to me.m Unto which same purpose it is more pertinent, 
than necessary to be added, that our Saviour’s own plain 
assertions that he was the Son of God, the many Miracles 
by which he confirmed it, and his frequent exhortations to 
thereupon, had a manifest ten- 
dency to make him be known and believed to be so, and 
consequently to prevent that most horrid act of his cruci- 
fixion; for it is said, and the matter speaks itself, that, if 
they had known they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory:" notwithstanding that it was a thing which 
God’s hand and counsel had determined before to be done. 
That is, foreseeing wicked hands would be prompted and 
ready for this tragic enterprise, his sovereign power and 
wise counsel concurred with his foreknowledge so only, 
and not with less latitude, to define or determine the 
bounds and limits of that malignity, than to let it proceed 
unto this execution. And to deliver him up (not by any 
formal resignation, or surrender, as we well know, but per- 
mitting him) thereunto. Though the same phrase of de- 
livering him hath, elsewhere, another notion, of assigning 
or appointing him to be a propitiation for the sins of men, 
by dying; which was done by mutual agreement between 
both the parties, him that was to propitiate, and him who 
was to be propitiated. In which respect our Saviour is 
also said to have given himself for the same purpose ; P 
which purpose it was determined not to hinder prepared 
hands to execute in this way. ° 

Now if it did appear but in one single instanée only, that 
the blessed God did foreknow, and dehort from the same 
act, it will be plainly consequent, that his warnings, and 
dehortations from wicked actions in the general, can with 
no pretence be alleged as a proof against his universal pre- 
science. For if the argument, he dehorted from the doing 
such an action, therefore he did not foreknow it, would be 
able to conclude any thing, it must be of sufficient force to 
conclude universally ; which it cannot do, if but a single 
instance ean be given, wherein it is apparent he did both 
dehort and foreknow. It can only pretend to raise the 
doubt which we have in hand to discuss, how fitly, and 
with what wisdom and sincerity, he can be understood to 
interpose his counsels and monitions in such a case. 

Secr. VI. Wherefore nothing remains but to consider 
how these may be reconciled, and made appear to be no 
way inconsistent with one another. Nor are we to appre- 
hend herein so great a difficulty, as it were to reconcile 
his irresistible pre-determinative concurrence to all actions 
of the creature, even those that are in themselves most 
malignantly wicked, with the wisdom and righteousness 
of his laws against them, and severest punishments of them 
according to those laws. Which sentiments must, I con- 
ceive, to any impartial understanding, leave it no way suf- 
ficiently explicable, how the influence and concurrence, 
the holy God hath to the worst of actions, is to be distin- 
guished from that which he affords to the best; wherein 
such inherently evil actions are less to be imputed to him 
who forbids them, than to the malicious tempter who 
prompts to them, or the actor that does them; or wherein 
not a great deal more. And leave it undeniable, that the 
matter of all his laws, in reference to all such actions that 
ever have been done in the world, was a simple and most 
natural impossibility. Nothing being more apparently so, 
than either not to do an action whereto the agent is deter- 
mined by an infinite power; or to separate the malignity 
thereof, from an intrinsically evil action; and that this 
‘natural impossibility of not sinning was the ineluctable 
fate of his (at first) innocent creatures. Who also (as the 
case 1s to be conceived of with the angels that kept not 
their first station) must be understood irreversibly con- 
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demned to the suffering of eternal punishment, for the 
doing of whav it was (pon these terms) so absolutely 
Impossible to them to avoid. 

Sect. VII. This too hard province the present design 
pretends not to intermeddle in, as being neither appre- 
hended manageable, for those briefly mentioned considera- 
tions, and many more that are wont to be insisted on in 
this argument. 

Nor indeed at all necessary; for though many consider. » 
ations have been, with great subilety, alleged and urged to 
this purpose, by former and some modern writers, (which 
it is besides the design of these papers severally to discuss, ) 
these two, which seem the most importunate and enforc- 
ing, will, I conceive, be found of liitle force; and then, 
the less strength which is in others, will be nothing for- 
midable: viz. that it necessarily belongs to the Original 
and Fountain Being, to be the first Cause of whatsoever 
being; and consequently that what there is of positive 
being in any the most wicked action, must principally owe 
itself to the determinative productive influence of this first 
and sovereign Cause. Otherwise it would seem there 
were some being that were neither primum, nor a primo. 

And again, (which we are more concerned to consider, 
because it more concerns our present subject,) that it were 
otherwise impossible God should foreknow the sinful ae- 
tions of men, (many whereof, as hath been observed, he 
hath foretold,) if their futurition were a mere contingency, 
and depended on the uncertain will of the subordinate 
agent, not determined by the supreme. But neither of 
these seem able to infer the dismal conclusion of God’s con- 
curring by a determinative influence unto wicked actions. 
Not the former: for it may well be thought sufficiently 
to salve the rights and privileges of the first Cause, to 
assert that no action can be done but by a power derived 
from it; which in reference to forbidden actions, intelli- 
gent creatures may use or not use as they please, without 
over-asserting, that they must be irresistibly determined 
also, even to the worst of actions done by them. Besides 
that it seems infinitely to detract from the perfection of the 
ever-blessed God, to affirm he was not able to make a 
creature, of such a nature, as, being continually sustained 
by him, and supplied with power every moment suitable 
to its nature, should be capable of acting unless whatso- 
ever he thus enables, he determine (that is, for it can 
mean no less thing, impel it to do also. And except it 
were affirmed impossible to God to have made such a 
creature, (that is, that it implied a contradiction, which 
certainly can never be proved,) there is no imaginable pre- 
tence why it should not be admitted he hath done it; 
rather than so fatally expose the wisdom, goodness, and 
righteousness of God, by supposing him to have made laws 
for his reasonable creatures, impossible, through his own 
irresistible counter-action, to be observed; and afterwards 
to express himself displeased, and adjudge his creatures to 
eternal punishments, for not observing them. ‘ 

Iam not altogether ignorant what attempts have been 
made to prove it impossible, nor again, what hath been 
done to manifest the vanity of those attempts. But I 
must confess a greater disposition to wonder, that ever 
such a thing should be disputed, than dispute so plain a 
ease. And that a matter whereupon all moral government 
depends, both human and divine, should not have been 
determined at the first sight. ”Tis not hard for a good wit 
to have somewhat to say for any thing. But to dispute 
against the common sense of mankind, we know before- 
hand, is but to trifle; as the essay to prove the impossi- 
bility of local motion. The notion of the goodness and 
righteousness of God, methinks, should stick so close to 
our minds, and create such a sense in our souls, as should 
be infinitely dearer to us than all our senses and powers. 
And that we should rather choose to have our sight, hear- 
ing, and motive power, or what not besides disputed, or 
even torn away from us, than ever suffer ourselves to be 
disputed into a belief, that the holy and good God should 
irresistibly determine the wills of men to, and punish, the 
same thing. Nor is it difficult to urge more puzzling so- 
phisms against the former, than for this latter. But the 
efforts of a sophistical wit against sense, and more against 
| the sense of our souls, and most of all against the entire 
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sum and substance of all morality and religion, at once, 
are but like the attempt to batter a wall of brass with 
straws and feathers, Nor is the assault, on this part, more 
‘feeble and impotent, than the defence is wont to be’of the 
other. For I would appeal to the quick refined sense of 
any sober and pious mind, after serious, inward consulta- 
tion with itself; being closely urged, with the horror of so 
black a conception of God, that he should be supposed 
irresistibly to determine the will of a man to the hatred of 
his own most blessed self, and then to exact severest punish- 
ments for the offence done, what relief it would now be to 
it, to be only taught to reply, that man is under the law, 
‘and God above it. A defence that doubles the force of the 
“assault, What! that God should make a law, and neces- 
-Sitate the violation of it! and yet also punish that violation ! 
' And this be thought a sufficient salvo, that himself is not 
subject to any law! Will a quick-scented, tender spirit, 
wounded by so unsufferable indignity, offered to the holy 
God, be any whit eased or relieved, by the thin sophistry 
of only a collusive ambiguity in the word law ? which 
sometimes signifies the declared pleasure of a ruler to a 
subject, in which sense any eye can see God can be under 
no law, having no superior. But not seldom, also, an 
habitual fixed principle and rule of acting after one steady 
tenor. In which sense how manifest is it, that the perfect 
rectitude of God’s own holy gracious nature is an eternal 
law to him, infinitely more stable, and immutable, than 
the ordinances of day and night! Or what relief is there 
in that dream of the supposed possibility of God’s making 
a reasonable creature with an innocent aversion to himself? 
For what can be supposed more repugnant? or what more 
_ impertinent? If innocent, how were it punishable? A law 
already made in the case, how can it be innocent ? 
- But whatsoever strength there may be in arguments, 
and replies, to and fro, in this matter; that which hath too 
pparently had greatest actual efficacy, with many, hath 
been the authority and name of this or that man of repu- 
tation, and the force of that art of imputing a doctrine, 
already under a prejudicial doom, to some or other ill-re- 
puted former writer. I profess not to be skilled in the use 
of that sort of weapons. And what reputation ought to be 
of so great value with us, as that of God and religion ? 
Though if one would take that invidious course, it were 
easy to evince, that such a predeterminative influx to the 
production of all whatsoever actions, is the dearly espoused 
notion of one, of as deservedly an ill character, as ever 
had the name of a Christian writer. And whether he 
would not take that name for a dishonour to him, I pre- 
tend not to know. But let us take this sober account of 
the present case, that in this temporary state of trial, the 
efficacious grace of God is necessary to actions sincerely 
good and holy ; which therefore all ought undespairingly 
to seek and pray for. But that in reference to other ac- 
tions, he doth only supply men with such a power, as 
whereby they are enabled, either to act, or, in many in- 
stances, (and especially when they attempt any thing that 
is evil,) to suspend theirownaction. And surely it carries 
so unexceptionable a face and aspect with it, that no man 
that is himself sober, will think the worst name, of who- 
soever shall have said the same thing, were a ‘prejudice to 
it; or should more oblige him to reject it, than we would 
think ourselves obliged to throw away gold, or diamonds, 
because an impure hand hath touched them; or to deny 
Christ, because the devils confessed him. ‘Though also, if 
any should impute the so stating of this matter to any 
author, that hath been wont to go under an ill name and 
character, in the Christian church; there were a great over- 
sight committed; tosay no harder thing of it. For the 
writers whose names would be supposed a prejudice, have 
neither said the same thing, nor with the same design. 
They would have this indetermination of the power afforded 
er ions an to be so universal, as to extend equally to 


evil actions and to good. And have asserted it with a 
manifest design to exclude efficacious grace, in reference 
to the best actions. Whereas this account would make it 
not of so large extent: (as it were very unreasonable any 
should:) for though it may well be supposed extendible 
to many actions, besides those that are intrinsically evil, or 
to any that are not spiritually good, yet nothing enforces 
(nor can it be admitted) that it should actually and always 
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extend so far. For who can doubt but God can overrule 
the inclinations and actions of his creature, when he 
pleases; and, as shall best consist with his wisdom, and 
the purity of his nature, either lay on or take off his de- 
termining hand. Nor is it here asserted with any other 
design, than to exempt the blessed God, as far as is pos- 
sible, from a participation in the evil actions of his crea- 
tures; in the meantime entitling him most entirely to 
those that are sincerely good. ‘Though it must be left 
imputable to men themselves (it being through their own 
great default) if they have not the grace which might 
effectually enable them to do such also. And as for the 
latter. This supposed indetermination of the human will, 
in reference, especially, to wicked actions, is far from 
being capable of inferring, that God cannot therefore 
foreknow them; or any thing more, than that we are left 
ignorant of the way, how he foreknows them. And how 
small is the inconvenience of acknowledging that, yea, and 
how manifest the absurdity of not acknowledging the like, 
in many cases! since nothing is more certain, than that 
God doth many things besides, whereof the manner how 
he does them, we can neither explicate nor understand! 
For neither is it difficult to assign instances more than 
enough of actions done by ourselves of the manners whereof 
we can give no distinct account, as those of vision, intel- 
lection, with sundry others. , ’ 

Some have been at great pains we well know to-explain 
the manner of God’s foreknowledge of these futurities, 
otherwise than by laying the foundation thereof in his 
supposed efficacious will or decree of them. They that 
can satisfy themselves with what Thomas and Scotus have 
attempted, and the followers of them both; that can un- 
derstand what it is, with the one, for all things to be eter- 
nally present to the Divine intellect in esse reali, and not 
understand by it, the world to have been eternal. Or, 
what with the other, that they be all present only in esse 
representativo, and not understand by it barely that they 
are all known, and no more, (which seems like the expli- 
cation of the word invasion by invasion,) let them enjoy 
their own satisfaction. For my own part, I can more 
easily be satisfied to be ignorant of the modus or medium 
of his knowledge, while I am sure of the thing; and } 
know not why any sober-minded man might not he so too. 
While we must all be content to be ignorant of the manner, 
yea, and nature too, of a thousand things besides, when that 
such things there are, we have no doubt. And when there 
are few things, about which we can, with less disadvantage, 
suffer our being ignorant; or with less disreputation, pro- 
fess tobe so. It cannot therefore be so affrightiul a thing, 
to suppose God’s foreknowledge of the most contingent 
future actions, well to consist with our ignorance how 
he foreknows them, as that we should think it necessary 
to overturn and mingle heaven and earth, rather than 
admit it. 

Secr. VIII. Wherefore waving that unfeasible, unne- 
cessary, and unenjoined task, of defending God’s predeter- 
minative concourse unto sinful actions; our encounter 
must only be of the more superable difficulty, to reconcile 
his prescience of them with his provisions against them, 7. s. 
how fitly the wise and holy God can have interposed his 
precautions and dissuasions, in their own nature, aptly 
tending to withhold and divert men from those evil ac- 
tions, which he yet foresees they will do. And it is, in the 
first place, evident, there gan be no pretence to allege that 
there is any such repugnancy in the matter, as shall amount 
to a contradiction, so much as virtual, or which the things 
signified, on the one part and the other, can be understood 
any way to import, that indeed there should be a direct 
and explicit contradiction between foreknowing and de- 
horting, we may, at first sight, perceive the terms cannot 
admit ; for there is nothing enunciated (affirmed or denied) 
in either. But let the sense of both be resolved into pro- 
positions, capable of being confronted to one another, and 
all that can be made of the former, will only come to this 
“ You will do such a thing,” and of the latter, no more 
but this, “You ought not to do it:” these are at as great 
distance, as can be imagined, from grating upon, or jarring 
with, one another. And wherein is the indecorum of it 
that both these efata should proceed from the same mouth, 
viz. of a governor, or one that hath authority over others. 
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We will, for discourse sake, suppose a prince endowed 
‘with the gift or spirit of prophecy. This most will ac- 
knowledge a great perfection, added to whatsoever other 
his accomplishments. And suppose we this his prophetic 
ability so large, as to extend to most events that shall fall 
out within his dominions. Is it hereby become unfit for 
him to govern his subjects by laws, or any way admonish 
them of their ‘sae Hath this perfection so much dimin- 
ished him as to depose him from his government? It is 
not indeed to be dissembled, that it were a difficulty to 
determine, whether such foresight were, for himself, better 
or worse. Boundless knowledge seems only in a fit con- 
junction with as unbounded power. But it is altogether 
unimaginable that it should destroy his relation to his sub- 
jects. As what of it were left, if it should despoil him of 
his legislative power, and capacity of governing according 
to laws made by it? And to bring back the matter to the 
supreme Ruler: Let it for the present be supposed only, 
that the blessed God hath, belonging to his nature, the 
universal prescience whereof we are discoursing; we will, 
surely, upon that supposition, acknowledge it to belong to 
him as a perfection. And were it reasonable to affirm that 
by a perfection he is disabled for government; or were it 
a good consequence, ‘‘ He foreknows all things, he is 
therefore unfit to govern the world.” 

Secr. IX. And, that we may consider the matter more 
narrowly, would the supposition of such foreknowledge in 
God, make that cease to be man’s duty, which had other- 
wise been so? and take away the differences of good and 
evil? Would it nullify the obligation of God’s law, and 
make man’s own inclination his only rule ? or, if it be said, 
because it is foreknown, man will do such a thing, there- 
fore he may, where is the connexion ? For what influence 
can foreknowledge have, to alter or effect any way, either 
the nature of the thing foreknown, or the temper of the 
person that shall do it; any more than the present know- 
ledge of the same thing, now in doing? which knowledge 
none would deny to God; and which, when it occurs toa 
man, is no more understood to make an evil action inno- 
cent, than the action makes the eye guilty, of him that 
beholds it only, and detests it at once. Surely what is, in 
its own nature, whether good or evil, can never not be so, 
be it foreknown or not foreknown. : 

But if what was otherwise man’s duty, be still his duty, 
what can make it unfit that it be declared, and made 
known to him to be so? and how is that otherwise to be 
done, than by these disputed means? yea (for this is the 
case) what can make it less fit, than it would be that God 
should cease to rule over the world; and quit the right of 
his government to his revolted creatures, upon no other 
reason, than only that he foresees they have a mind to in- 
vade it? It may now perhaps be said, all this reasoning 
tends indeed to establish the contrary assertion, that not- 
withstanding God do foreknow man’s sin, it is however 
necessary he forewarn him of it—but it answers not the 
objected difficulty, viz. how reasonably any such means are 
used for an unattainable end. As it is manifest, the end, 
man’s obedience, cannot be attained when it is foreknown 
he will net obey. ; 

Secr. X. It may here, before we proceed further, not be 
unseasonable to consider, (a matter, as is known, wont to 
be much vexed in the schools,) how God may be said to 
act for any end at all. And it appears very certain, that 
he who is so every way absolutely perfect and happy, can- 
not be thought to intend and pursue an end, after the same 
manner as we are wont to do. We being conscious to 
ourselves of indigency, or, at the best, of obligation to the 
Author of our beings, are wont to design this or that end 
for the relieving of ourselves, or the approving ourselves 
tohim. And, our satisfaction depending upon the attain- 
ment of it, we solicitously deliberate about the fittest means 
to attain it; and are tossed with various passions, of desire, 
and hope, and fear, and joy, and grief, according as the 
end is apprehended more or less excellent, or likely to be 
attained ; varying often our course upon new emergencies, 
as this or that may probably promote or hinder the suc- 
cess of our pursuit, In short, we pursue ends, as being 
both impatient of disappointment, and uncertain of their 
attainment, = 
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The blessed God, being indigent of nothing, nor under 
obligation to any one, cannot be supposed to propound an 
end to himself as that whereupon his satisfaction depends, 
which were inconsistent with his already complete felicity, 
and would argue him but potentially happy.. But acting 
always from an immense self-sufticient fulness of life, and 
of all perfections, doth ever satisfy himself in himself, and 
take highest complacency in the perfect goodness, con- 
gruity, and rectitude of his own most holy will and way. 
And again, as he doth not seek a yet unattained satisfac- 
tion, in any end he can be supposed to propound to him- 
self; so nor can he be thought to deliberate, as we are 
wont to do, concerning the means of effecting any, or 
deliberation would imply doubtfulness and uncertainty, 
which his absolute perfection cannot admit ; nor dothneed, 
the whole frame and compass of things intended by him, 
in their distinct references and tendencies, being, at cnce, 
present to his all-comprehending view; so that there can 
be no place for any intermediate knowledge with him, or 
for any new resolves thereupon. Known to the Lord are 
all his works from the beginning of the world.4 

Secor. XI. This being premised; it is now further to be 
considered, that howsoever one end oftentimes is not at- 
tained, unto which the publicly extant declarations of the 
Divine will have a visible aptitude, viz. the obedient com- 
pliance of men with them; another more noble end was, 
however, attainable, not unbecoming the designment of the 
Divine wisdom, and which it was every way most. worthy 
of God to be more principally intent upon. It is fit the 
mention of this be prefaced with an obvious remark ;—that 
the misapprehension of the state of things Berreen God 
and man doth, in great part, owe itself to our aptness to 
compare unduly the Divine government with that of 
secular rulers; and our expectation to find them in all 
things agreeing with each other. Whereas there cannot 
but be a vast difference, between the constitution and end 
of God’s government over his creatures, and more espe- 
cially mankind, and that of man over his fellow-creatures 
of the same kind. The government of secular, human 
rulers, can never be, in the constitution of it, altogether 
absolute, nor ought, inthe design of it, primarily to intend 
the personal advantage of the ruler himself, who as much 
depends upon his subjects, and hath (at least) as great 
need of them, as they can be understood to have of him. 
But as to the blessed God the matter is apparent, and hath 
its own triumphant evidence, that since he is the original 
and root of all being, that all things are mere dependencies 
upon his absolute pleasure, and entirely of him, and by 
him, all ought to be to him, that he alone might have the 

lory.t 

‘ Autres it must be asserted, and cannot fail of ob- 
taining to be acknowledged, by every impartial and sober 
considerer of things, that there is a much more noble and 
important end, that all God’s public edicts and declara- 
tions to men, (the instruments of his government over 
them,) do more principally aim at, than their advantage, 
viz. the dignity and decorum of his government itself; and 
that he may be found in every thing to have done as be- 
came him, and was most worthy of himself. And what 
could be more so, than that he should testify the aversion 
of his own pure and holy nature, to whatsoever was un- 
holy and impure, his love of righteousness and compla- 
cency to be imitated herein, together with his steady, gra- 
cious propension to receive all them into the communion 
of his own felicity or blessedness (for the Redeemer’s sake) 
whoshould herein comply with him? Nor are we to un- 
derstand that he herein so designs the reputation of his 
government, as men are often wont to do things out of 
design for their interest in that kind, that are, otherwise, 
against their overruled inclination. But we are to account 
these his declarations (although they are acts of an intel 
ligent Agent, and the products of wisdom and counsel, 
yet also) the spontaneous emanations of his own holy and 
gracious nature, such as wherein he most fully agrees, 
and consents with himself. And is it now to be ex 
pected, that because he foresees men will be wicked, and 
do what shall be unworthy of them, he must therefore lay 
aside his nature, and omit to do what shall be worthy o1 
himself? 
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Secor. XII. And hereupon it may be expected, the more 
ingenuous and candid will allow themselves to think the 
matter tolerably clear, in reference to the former part of 
the proposed difficulty; 7. e. will apprehend this way of 
dealing with men not imprudent, or inconsistent with the 
Divine wisdom, since, though one end, in a great part, fail, 
yet another, more valuable, is attained. But yet, as to 
the latter part, the difficulty may still urge, wiz. how it can 
stand with sincerity; whereas that end also which fails, 
seems to have been most directly intended, that the blessed 
God should seem so earnestly intent wpon it: since it is 
hardly conceivable, that the same thing should be, at once, 
seriously intended as an end, and yet, at the same time, 
give the eye, which seems to design it, no other prospect 
than of a thing never to be brought to pass. 

Wherefore we are next to consider, that we may pro- 
ceed gradually, and not omit to say what is in itself con- 
siderable ; though it is not all (which cannot be said at 
once) that is to be said;—that the public declarations of 
the Divine will, touching. man’s duty, do attain that very 
end, his obedient compliance therewith, in great part, and 
as to many (although it be foreknown they will prove in- 
effectual with the most) are the no less successful, than the 
apt, means of attaining it. Nor, certainly, if it were fore- 
known the world would be so divided, as that some would 
obey, and others not obey, was it therefore the fittest 
course, that these two sorts should, by some extraordinary 
act of providence, be carefully severed from each other ; 
and those be dealt withal apart from the rest. But rather, 
that the Divine edicts should be of a universal tenor, and 
be directed ta allas they are; the matter of them being of 
universal concernment, and equally suitable to the com- 
mon case of all men. 

Sect. XIII. Neither yet was it necessary, that effectual 
care should be taken, they should actually reach all, and 
be applied to every individual person. Since it is appa- 
rently to be resolved into the wickedness of the world, 
that they do not so; and that there is not a universal dif- 
fusion of the gospel into every part. For it being evident 
to any one’s reflection, that men are in a state of apostacy 
and defection from their Maker and common Lord, and 
therefore subject to his displeasure; whereas the merciful 
God hath done his own part, and so much beyond what 
was to be expected from him; issued out his proclama- 
tions of peace and pardon, upon so easy and indulgent 
terms, as are expressed in his gospel; if, hereupon, men 
also did their part, behaved themselves suitably to the ex- 
igency of their case, and as did become reasonable crea- 
tures, fallen under the displeasure of their Maker, (whereof 
their common condition affords so mnumerable, so preg- 
nant proofs,) the gospel, wheresoever it should arrive, 
would have been entertained with so great a transport of 
joy, and so ready and universal acceptance, as very soon 
to have made a great noise in the world; and being found 
to be of a universal tenor and concernment, and that 
what it says to one nation, it equally says the same to every 
one; it could not but be, that messengers would inter- 
changeably have run from nation to nation; some to com- 
municate, others to inquire after, those strange tidings of 
great joy unto all people, lately sent from heaven; con- 
cerning the Emmanuel, God with us; God,again upon his 
return to man, and now in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself. And thus how easily, and even naturally, would 
the gospel soon have spread itself through the world! es- 
pecially the merciful God having so provided, that there 
should be an office constituted, and set up; a sort of men, 
whose whole business it should be, to propagate and pub- 
lish those happy tidings. But that men should so indulge 
their sensual, terrene inclination, as not at all to use their 
understandings and considering power, about other mat- 
ters than only what are within the sight of their eye, when 
by so easy and quick a turn of thoughts they might feel 
and find out who made them, and was the Original of 
their life and being, and that things are not right, and as 
they should be, between him and them; and so by what 
is within the compass of natural revelation, be prepared 
for what is supernatural. And not that only, but to that 
stupidity, by which they are unapt to inquire after and 
receive, to add that obstinate malignity by which they 
are apt fo reject and oppose-the-merciful discoveries and 
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overtures of their offended, reconcileable Creator and 
Lord. How manifestly doth this devolve the whole busi- 
ness of the little, slow progress of the gospel in the world, 
upon themselves only! As suppose we a prince of the 
greatest clemency, benignity, and goodness, from whom a 
whole country of his subjects have made a most causcless 
defection ; hereupon to send to the whole body of the re~ 
bels a gracious proclamation of free pardon upon their 
return to their allegiance and duty; and it only from 
hence comes to pass, that every individual person of them 
distinetly understands not what the message from their 
prince did import; because, they that heard it would not, 
many of them, allow themselves to consider and regard it; 
and others of them, with despiteful violence, fell upon the 
heralds, barbarously butchermg some of them, and igno- 
miniously repulsing the rest: who would not say, that 
prince had fully done his part, and acquitted himself an- 
swerably to the-best character, though he should send to 
the rebels no further overtures? Much more, if through 
a long tract of time, he continue the same amicable en- 
deavours for their reducement; notwithstanding the con- 
stant experience of the same ill success; who would not 
cast the whole business of the continued ill understanding, 
between him and the revolters, upon themselves? and 
reckon it impossible, any should be ignorant, of his kind 
and benign inclinations and intentions, if an implacable 
enmity, and disaffection to him and his government, were 
not their common temper ? 

Though so infinitely do the mereies of God exceed 
those of the most merciful prince on earth, as well as his 
knowledge and power; that wheresoever there are any 
exempt cases, we must conceive him equally able and in- 
clined to consider them distinetly. And so vastly difter- 
ent may we well suppose the degrees of happiness and 
misery to be, in the other world; as that there may be 
latitude enough, of punishing and rewarding men, prepor- 
tionably to the degrees of light they have had, and the 
more or less malignity, or propension to reconciliation, 
was found with them thereupon. 

Sect. XIV. Nor again was it at all incongruous, or 
unbecoming, that the blessed’ God, this being the common 
temper and disposition of all men, to rejeet his gracious 
tenders, should provide, by some extraordinary means, 
that they might not be finally rejected by all. For what 
can be more appropriate to sovereignty (even where it is 
infinitely less absolute) than arbitrarily to design the ob- 
jects of special favour? Whoblames a prince, for placing 
special marks of his royal bounty, or clemency, here and 
there as he thinks fit? or that he hath some peculiar fa- 
vourites, with whom he familiarly converses, whom he 
hath won, by some or other not common inducements, and 
assured their loyal affection; though there be thousands 
of persons in his dominions besides, of as good parts, dis- 
positions, and deserts as they? It belongs to sovereignty, 
only so to be favourable to some, as, in the mean time, 
to be just towards all. Yea, and it must be acknowledged, 
such are the dispensations of the holy God towards the 
| whole community of mankind, as import not only strict 
righteousness, but great clemency and mercy also. Though 
they might easily understand themselves fo be offenders, 
and liable to the severities of his justice, they ate spared 
by his patience, sustained by his bounty, protected by his 
power; their lives and properties are fenced by his own 
laws. And whereas they are become very dangerqus 
enemies to one another; and each one his own greatest 
enemy ; itis provided by those laws, even for the worst of 
‘men, that nene shall injure them, that all love them, and 
seek their good. He interposes his authority on their be- 
half; and, if any wrong them, he takes it for an affront 
done to himself. By the same laws they are directed to 
industry, frugality, sobriety, temperance, to exercise a 
government over themselves, to bridle and subdue their 
own exorbitant lusts and passions, their more immediate 
tormentors, and the sources of all the calamities and mise- 
ries which befall them in this world. By all which evi- 
dences of his great care, and concern for their welfare 
they might understand him to have favourable propensions 
towards them, and that though they have offended: him, he 
is not their implacable enemy; and might, by his: good- 
‘ness, be led to repentance. ; 
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Yea and:moreover ; he hath sent them a Redeemer, his | 


own Son, an incarnate Deity, who came down into this 
world, fwll of grace and truth, upon the most merciful 
errand. And they have some #1’ them been in transports, 
when they have but fancied such a descent, for the doing 
them only some lighter good turn; as upon the cure of 
the cripple. The gods (say they) are come down in the 
likeness of men!s He being filled with the glorious ful- 
ness of the Godhead, hath been a voluntary sacrifice for 
ihe sins of men ; and if they would believe and obey him, 
they would find that sacrifice is accepted, and available 
for them. And though they are disabled to do so only 
by their own wicked inclination, even against that also 
they have. no cause to despair of being relieved, if they 
would (which they might) admit the thoughts of their im- 
potency, and the exigency of their case, and did seriously 
implore Divine help. 

Sect. XV. Now with whom these methods succeed 
well, there is no suspicion of insincerity. Let us see 
what pretence there can be for it, with the rest. It is to be 
considered, that, as to them he doth not apply himself to 
every, or to any, person immediately, and severally, after 
some such tenor of speech as this, “TI know thee to be a 
profligate, hopeless wretch, and that thou wilt finally dis- 
regard whatsoever I say to thee, and consequently perish 
and become miserable. But however (though I foresee 
most certainly thou wilt not, yet) I entreat thee to hear, 
and obey, and live.” Indeed, sending a prophet to a pro- 
miscuous people, he foretells him of such ill success.t 
But it is not told him he should succeed so ill universally, 
_ and it is implied, he should not.» 

- But the course the great God takes, is only to apply 
himself to these (as hath been said) in common with the 
rest. For if it be said he also applies himself to them by 
the private dictates of his Spirit; he does not, by it, make 
formed speeches to men. But as to those its common 
motions, whereby it applies itself unto them, doth only 
solicit, in a stated manner of operation, in and by their 
own reason and consciences, (as he concurs with our infe- 
rior faculties, and with the inferior creatures, suitable to 
their natures and capacities,) speaking no other than their 
own language, as they are instructed out of his word, or 
by other means. Which he usually continues to do, till 
by their resistances, they have sealed up their own con- 
sciences, and consequently (according to its more ordinary 
fixed course, and laws of access and recess) shut out the 
Holy Spirit both at once. Nor is it more to be expected 
he should universally alter that course; than that he 
_ should alter the courses of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
innovate upon universal nature. So that what is endea- 
woured for the reducement of such, as finally refuse to re- 
turn, by particular applications to this or that person, and 
beyond what is contained in the public declarations of his 
written word, is bysubstituted ministers and inferior agents, 
that know no more of the event, than they do themselves. 
And that this was the fittest way of dealing with reason- 
able creatures, who, that will use his own reason, sees not? 

Sect. XVI. That our disquisition may be here a little 
more strict we shall inquire both—What maybe sup- 
posed possible to be alleged out of God’s word, in refer- 
ence to them that persist in wickedness tiijl they finally 
perish, which it can be thought not consistent with sin- 
cerity, to have inserted, upon the supposed foresight of so 
dismal an issue. And what more convenient course we 
can think of, which sincerity (as we apprehend) would 
have required. 
- As to the former. It may, perhaps, be alleged, that he 
professes to will the salvation of all men.x Not to desire 
the death of him that dieth.y Yea, and professes himself 
grieved that any perish. Now these things, compared 
with his public declarations and tenders, directed, in a 
universal tenor, to all men, carry that appearance and 


show with them, as if he would have it believed, his end 


were to save all. Wherewith his foresight of the perdition 

of so many seems ill to agree. For how can that end be 

seriously intended which it is foreseen will not be brought 

about? And how can it be thought to consist with sin- 

cerity, that there should be an appéarance of his having 

such an end, unto which, a serious real] intention of it 
9 Acts xiv. t Ezek. ili. 7. u Ver. 21. 
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doth not correspond 2 Wherefore we shall here examine, 
what appearance such expressions as those above recited, 
can, by just interpretation, be understood to amount unto. 
And then show that there is really with the blessed God, 
what doth truly and fully correspond to that appearance; 
and very agreeably too, with the hypothesis of his foresec- 
ing how things will finally issue, with very many. 

And first, that we may understand the true import of 
the expressions which we have mentioned, and others ot 
like sound and meaning. We are to consider, that though 
being taken severally and apart, they are not capable of a 
sense, prejudical to the cause, the defence whereof we 
have undertaken, which we shall afterwards more distinetly 
evince, yet, it were very injurious, to go about to affix 
a sense unto a single expression, without weighing the 
general design of the writings, whereof it is a part. It were 
quite to frustrate the use of words, When a matter is to be 
represented, that is copious, and consists of many parts and 
branches, which cannot be comprehended in one or a 
few sentences ; if we will pretend to estimate and make a 
judgment of the speaker’s full meaning, by this or that 
single passage only, because we have not patience or lei- 
sure to hear the rest; or perhaps have a greater disposition 
to cavil at his words, than understand his meaning. Ifa 
course resembling this should be taken, in interpreting the 
edicts or laws of princes aud states, (suppose it were a 
proclamation of pardon to delinquent subjects,) and only 
this or that favourable clause be fastened upon, without 
regard to the inserted provisos and conditions; the (con- 
cerned) interpreters might do a slight, temporary, and 
easily remediable wrong to the prince, but are in danger, 
more fatally, to wrong themselves. ; 

The edicts of the great God, that are publicly extant to 
mankind, (the universal publication whereof they partly 
withstand, and which they too commonly deprave, and 
perversely misinterpret, where they do obtain,) carry no 
such appearance with them, as if he had ever proposed it 
to himself, for his end, to save all men, or any man, let 
them do what they please, or how destructive a course 
soever they take, and shall finally persist in. If that were 
supposed his design, his so seemingly serious counsels 
and exhortations were as ludicrous, as they could be 
thought, if it were as peremptorily determined all should 
perish. For what God will, by almighty power, immedi- 
ately work, without the subordinate concurrence of any 
second cause, must be necessarily. And it isequally vain, 
solicitously to endeavour the engaging of subordinate 
agents, to do that which without them is absolutely neces- 
sary, as it were to endeavour that, by them, which is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Sect. XVIL That which his declarations to men do 
amount unto, is, in sum; thus much,—that, whereas they 
have, by their defection and revolt {rom him, made them- 
selves liable to his justice, and very great consequent 
miseries; he is willing to pardon, save, and restore them 
to a blessed state, upon such terms as shall be agreeable 
(the recompense due to his injured law being otherwise 
provided for, at no expense of theirs) to the nature of that 
blessedness they are to enjoy, the purity of his own nature, 
and the order and dignity of his government. ‘That is, that 
they seriously repent and turn to him, love him as the 
Lord their God, with all their heart and soul, and might 
and mind; and one another as themselves; (being to make 
together one happy community, in the participation of the 
same blessedness;) commit themselves by entire trust, 
subjection, and devotedness to their great and merciful 
Redeemer, according to the measure of light wherewith 
he shall have been revealed and made known to them; 
submit to the motions and dictates of his blessed Spirit, 
whereby the impression of his own holy image is to be 
renewed in them, and a divine nature imparted to them: 
and carefully attend to his word as the means, the impres- 
sive instrument or seal, by which, understood and con- 
sidered, that impression shall be made, and the very seeds 
out of which that holy nature, and the entire frame of the 
new creature, shall result and spring up in them; so as to 
make them apt unto the obedience that is expected from 
them, and capable of the blessedness they are to expect; 
that if they neelect to attend to these external discoveries 
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and refuse the ordinary aids and assistances of his good 
Spirit, and offer violence to their own consciences, they 
are not to expect he should overpower them, by a strong 
hand, and save them against the continuing disinclination 
of their own wills. Nor (whatsoever extraordinary acts 
he may do upon some, to make them willing) is there any 
universal promise in his word, or other encouragement, 
upon which any may reasonably promise themselves that, 
in the neglect and disuse of all ordinary means, such power 
shall be used with them, as shall finally overcome their 
averse, disaffected hearts. : 

Secr. XVUL. ’Tis true that he frequently uses much 
importunity with men, and enforces his laws with that 
earnestness, as if it were his own great interest to have 
them obeyed; wherein, having to do with men, he doth 
like a man, solicitously intent upon an end which he can- 
not be satisfied till he attain. Yet withal, he hath inter- 
spersed, every where in his word, so frequent, Godlike 
expressions of his own greatness, all-sufficiency, and inde- 
pendency upon his'creatures, as that if we attend to these 
his public declarations, and manifests of himself entirely, 
so as to compare one thing with another, we shall find the 
matter not at all dissembled ; but might collect this to be 
the state of things between him and us, that he makes no 
overtures to us, as thinking us considerable, or as if any 
thing were to accrue to him from us. But that, as he 
takes pleasure in the diffusion of his own goodness, so it is 
our interest to behave ourselves suitably thereunto, and, 
according as we comply with it, and continue in it, or do 
not, So we may expect the delectable communications of 
it, or taste, otherwise, his just severity. That, therefore, 
when he exhorts, obtests, entreats, beseeches that we would 
obey and live; speaks as if he were grieved at our dis- 
obedience, and what is like to ensue to us therefrom; 
these are merciful condescensions, and the efforts of that 
goodness, which chooseth the fittest ways of moving us, 
rather than that he is moved himself, by any such passions 
as we ure wont to feel in ourselves, when we are pursuing 
our own designs. And that he vouchsafeth to speak in 
such a way as is less suitable to himself, that it may be 
more suiiable to us, and might teach us, while he so far 
complies with us, how becoming it is that we answerably 
bend ourselves to a compliance with him. He speaks, 
sometimes, as if he did suffer somewhat human, as an apt 
means (and which to many proves effectual) to bring us to 
enjoy, at length, what is truly divine. We may, if we 
consider, and lay things together, understand these to be 
gracious insinuations; whereby, as he hath not left the 
matter liable to be so misunderstood, as if he were really 
affected with solicitude, or any perturbation concerning 
us, (which he hath sufficiently given us to understand his 
biessed nature cannot admit of,) so nor can they be thought 
to be disguises of himself, or misrepresentations, that have 
nothing in him corresponding to them. For they really 
signify the obedience and blessedness of those his crea- 
tares that are capable thereof, to be more pleasing and 
agreeable to his nature and will, than that they should 
disobey and perish ; (which is the utmost that can be un- 
derstood meant by those words, God will have all men to 
he saved and come to the knowledge of the truth ;) but 
withal, that he so apprehends the indignity done to his 
government, by their disobedience, that if they obey not 
fas the indulgent constitution and temper of his law and 
government now are, in and by the Redeemer) they must 
perish, And that he hath also such respect to the con- 
gruity and order of things, as that it shall not be the ordi- 
nary racthod of his government over reasonable creatures, 
to overpower them into that obedience, by which it may 
come to pass that they perish not. All which may be 
collected from those his own plain words, in that other 
recited text, and many besides of like import. When, 
with so awful solemnity, he professes, that as he lives he 
takes no pleasure in the death of sinners, but ‘that they 
may turn and live; and adds, Turn ye, turn-ye, why will 
you die ?*- That is, that their repentance, and consequent 
welfare, would be more grateful to him than their perdition, 
upon their persevering in destructive ways; but yet, that 
if they were not moved to repent, by these his pleadings 
and expostulations used with them, they should die, and 
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were therefore concerned to attend and hearken to such 
his reasonings and warnings, as the apt means to work 
their good; not expecting he should take extraordinary 
courses with them, in order to it. And that the real re- 
spect he had thereunto, should never induce him to use 
any indecorous course to bring it about; but that he had 
a more principal respect to the rules of justice, and the 
order of his government, than to their concernments. And 
that he, notwithstanding, expresses himself aggrieved that 
any finally perish. If we consider and recollect, what 
notices he hath furnished our minds with, of the per- 
fections of a Deity, and what he hath remonstrated to us 
of his own nature, so plainly in his word; we cannot 
understand more by it, than the calm dispassionate resent- 
ment and dislike, which most perfect purity and goodness 
have, of the sinfulness and miserable ruin of his own 
creatures. 

In all which we have a most unexceptionable idea of 
God, and may behold the comely conjuncture of his large 
goodness, strict righteousness, and most accurate wisdom 
altogether: as we are also concerned, in making our 
estimate of his ways, to consider them: and not to take 
our measure of what is suitable to God, by considering 
him according to one single attribute only; but as they all 
are united, in his most perfect being. And in that blessed 
harmony, as not to-infer with him a difficulty what to do, 
or what not. Which sometimes falls out with men, where 
there is an imperfect resemblance of those divine excel- 
lencies, not so exactly contempered together. As it was 
with that Spartan prince and general in Plutarch, when 
finding a necessity to march his army, and taking notice 
of one, for whom he had a peculiar kindness, that through 
extreme weakness was not possibly to be removed, he 
looked back upon him, expressing his sense of that exi- 
gency, in those emphatical words, How hard a matter is 
it at once éecv Kat goovew, to exercise pity and be wise! 
God’s own word misrepresents him not, but gives a true 
account of him, if we allow ourselves to confer it with 
itself, one part of it with another. Nor doth any part of 
it, taken alone, import him so to have willed the happiness 
of men, for any end of his, that he resolved he would, by 
whatsoever means, certainly effect it: as we are wont, 
many times, with such eagerness to pursue ends upon 
which we are intent, as not to consider of right or‘wrong, - 
fit or unfit, in our pursuit of them, and so let the cost of 
our means, not seldom, eat up our end. Wor did that be- 
long to him, or was his part as eur most benign, wise, and 
righteous Governor, to provide that we should certainly 
not transgress, or not suffer prejudice thereby; but that 
we should not do so, through his omission of any thing; 
which it became him to do to prevent it. 

Secr. XIX. It may therefore be of some use further to 
take notice, that a very diverse considerat:on must be had, 
of the ends which shall be effected by Go.’s own action 
only, and of those which are to be brought avout (in con- 
currence and subordination to his own) by the interveni- 
ent action of his creatures. Especially (which is more te 
our purpose) such of them as are intelligent, and capable 
of being governed by laws. As to the former sort of these 
ends, we may be confident they were all most absolutely 
intended, and can never fail of being accomplished. Fo* 
the latter, it cannot be universally said so, For these be 
ing not entirely his ends; but partly his, and partly pre. 
scribed by him, to his reasonable creatures, to be 
We are to conceive he always, most absolutely, intends te 
do, what he righteously esteems congruous should be his 
own part; which he extends and limits as seems good untc 
him. And sometimes, of his own good pleasure, assumes 
to himself the doing of so much, as shall ascertain the end, 
effectually procuring, that his creature shall do his pari 
also. That is, not only enacts his laws, and adds exhorta- 
tions, warnings, promises, to enforce it, but also emits 
that effectual influence, whereby the inferior wheels shall 
be put into motion, the powers ané faculties of his governed 
creature excited and assisted, and (by a spirit in the wheels) 
made as the chariots of a willing people. At other times, 
and in other instances, he doth less, and meeting with re: 
sistance, sooner retires ; follows not his external edicts and 
declarations, with so potent and determinative an influence: 
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but that the creature, through his own great default, 
omit to do his part, and so that end be not effected. 
_ That the course of his economy towards'men on earth 
is, de facto, ordered with this diversity, seems out of ques- 
tion. Manifest experience shows it. Some do sensibly 
perceive that motive influence, which others do not. The 
same persons, at some times, find not that, which at other 
times they do. His own word plainly asserts it. “He 
works in us to will and to do, of his own good pleasure.” 
Where he will, he, in this respect, shows mercy ; where 
he will, he hardeneth, or doth not prevent but that men be 
hardened. And indeed, we should be constrained to rase 
out a great part of the Sacred Volume, if we should not 
admit it tobe so. And as the equity and fitness of his 
making such difference (when it appears he doth make it) 
cannot without profaneness be doubted, so it is evident, 
from what was before said, they are far removed from the 
reach and confines of any reasonable doubt ; since he for- 
sakes none, but being first forsaken. Nor have men any 
pretence to complain of subdolous dealing, or that they 
are surprisingly disappointed, and lurched of such help, 
as they might have expected; inasmuch as this is so plain- 
ly extant in God’s open manifests to the world, that he 
uses a certain arbitrariness, especially in the more exube- 
rant dispensation of his grace; and is inserted to that 
purpose, that they may be cautioned not to neglect lower 
assistances; and warned, because he works to will and to 
do of his own pleasure, therefore to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling.) Whereupon, else- 
where, after the most persuasive alluring invitations: 
Turn ye at my reproof, I will pour out my Spirit to you, 
I will make known my words to you, it is presently sub- 
joined, Because I called and ye refused, I stretched out 
my hand and no man regarded; but ye have set at 
nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof; I 
also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when your 
fear cometh.¢ 
From all which it is plainly to be understood, that the 
general strain and drift of God’s external revelation of 
his mind to man, in his word, and the aspect of even those 
passages, that can, with most colour, be thought to signify 
any thing further, do amount to nothing more than this, 
that he doth so far really will the salvation of all, as not 
to omit the doing that which may effect it, if they be not 
neglectful of themselves; but not so as to effect it by that 
extraordinary exertion of power, which. he thinks fit to 
employ upon some others. 
Nor is it reasonably to be doubted, (such a will being 
- all that can be pretended to be the visible meaning of. the 
passages before noted,) whether there be such a will in 
God or no: and so somewhat really corresponding (the 
next thing promised to be discoursed) to the aspect and 
appearance hereof, which is offered to our view. For 
‘ what should be the reason of the doubt? He, who best 
understands his own nature, having said of himself what 
imports no less; why should we make a difficulty to be- 
lieve him? Nor indeed can any notices we have of the 
perfections of the Divine nature be less liable to doubt, 
than what we have of his unchangeable veracity ; whence, 
it is impossible to him to lie, it must be necessary, that 
eally willing of what he hath sep eerie himself 
. Imust here profess my dislike of the terms of 
ommon distinction, the voluntas beneplacilt, et signi, 
present case. Under which, such as coined, and 
t hat have much used it, have only rather, I doubt not, 
concealed a good meaning, than expressed by it an ill one, 
It seems, P confess, by its more obvious aspect, too much to 
countenance theignominious slander, which profane and 
atheistical dispositions would fasten upon God, and the 
‘course of his procedure towards men ; and which it is the 
design of these papers to evince of as much absurdity and 
folly, as if is guilty of impiety and wickedness: as though 
he only intended to seem willing of what he really was 
not; that there was an appearance to which nothing did 
subesse. And then why is the latter called voluntas? un- 
less the meaning be he did only will the sign, which is 
false and impious ; and if it were true, did he not will it 
with the will of good pleasure ? And then the members of 
the distinction are confounded. Or, as if the evil actions 
b Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
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of men were more truly the objecis of his good pleasure 
than their forbearance of them. And of these faults the ap- 
plication of the distinetion of God’s secret will, and reveal- 
ed, unto this case, though it be useful in many, is as guilty. 

Secr. XXI. The truth is, (unto which we must esteem 
ourselves obliged to adhere, both by our assent and de- 
fence, ) that God doth really and complacentially will (and 
therefore doth with most un exceptionable sincerity declare 
himself to will) that to be done and enjoyed by many men, 
which he doth not, universally, will to make them do, or 
irresistibly procure that they shall enjoy. Which is no 
harder assertion, than that the impure will of degenerate, 
sinful man is opposite to the holy will of God; and the 
malignity of man’s will to the benignity of his. No harder 
than that there is sin and misery in the world, which how 
can we conceive otherwise, than as a repugnancy to the 
good and acceptable will of God? Methinks it should 
not be difficult to us to acknowledge, that God doth truly, 
and with complacency, will whatsoever is the holy, righte- 
ous matter of his own laws. And if it should be with 
any a difficulty, I would only make this supposition, What 
if all the world were yet in innocency, yielding entire 
universal obedience to all the now extant laws of God, 
which have not reference to man as now fallen, (as those 
of repentance, faith in a Mediator, &c.) would it now be 
a doubt with any, whether God did truly and really will, 
and were pleased with, the holiness and righteousness 
which were every where to be found in the world? Surely 
we would not, in this case, imagine the creature’s will more 
pure and holy than the Divine; or that he were displeased 
with men for their being righteous and holy. Now again, 
suppose the world revolted, what then is that holy will of 
God changed? will we not say it remains the same holy 
will still ? and stands the same rule of righteousness and 
duty that it was? Doth the change of his rebel creatures 
infer any with him? or do only the declarations of his 
former will remain to be their rule, and keep them still, 
obliged, his will itself being become another from what it 
was? Surely he might as easily have changed his laws. 

And if we say his will is changed, how should we know 
it to be so? If we know it not, surely such a thing should 
not be said or thought. If we know it, how should those 
yet extant laws and declarations continue to oblige, against 
the Lawgiver’s known will? And then the easy expedient 
to nullify the obligation of a law, that were thought too re- 
strictive, were to disobey it. And men might, by sinning 
once, license themselves to do the same thing (though then 
we could not call it smning) always. And so the creature’s 
should be the supreme and ruling will. Nor had it beena 
false suggestion, but a real truth that man, by becoming 
a sinner, might make himself a god. Or, if it shall be 
thought fit to say, that the Divine will would not, in that 
supposed case, be said to be changed ; but only, that now 
the event makes it appear not to have been what we 
thought it was; that were to impute both impurity and 
dissimulation to the holy, blessed God, as his fixed attri- 
butes, And what we thought unfit, and should abhor, to 
imagine might have place with him ene moment, to affix 
to him for perpetuity. 

Secr. XXII. And whereas it may be thought to follow 
hence, that hereby we ascribe to God a liableness to frus- 
tration, and disappointment. That is without pretence. 
The resolve of the Divine will, in this matter, being not 
concerning the event what man shall do, but concerning 
his duty what he should, and concerning the connexion 
between his duty and his happiness. Which we say he 
doth not only seem to will, but wills it really and truly. 
Nor would his prescience of the event, which we all this 
while assert, let frustration he so much as possible to him. 
Especially, it being at once foreseen, that his will, being 
crossed in this, would be fulfilled in so important a thing, 
as the preserving the decorum of his own government. 
Which had been most apparently blemished, beyond what 
could consist with the perfections of the Deity, if either 
his will concerning men’s duty, or the declarations of that 
will, had not been substantially the same that they are. 
We are, therefore, in assigning the object of this or.that 
act of the Divine will, to do it entirely, and to take the 
whole object together, without dividing it, as if the will ot 
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God did wholly terminaie upon what indeed is but a part 
and especially if that be but a less considerable part) of 
the'thing willed. In the present case, we are not to con- 
‘ceive that God, only, wills either man’s duty or felicity, or 
that herein his will doth solely and ultimately terminate. 
But, in the whole, the determination of God’s will is, that 
man shall be duly governed, that is, congruously both to 
himself, and him. ‘That such and such things, most con- 
gruous to both, shall be man’s duty, by his doing whereof, 
the dignity and honour of God’s own government might 
be preserved, which was the thing principally to be de- 
signed, and in the first place. And, as what was secondary 
thereto, that hereby man’s felicity should be provided for. 
Therefore it being foreseen.a violation would be done to 
the sacred rights.of the Divine government, by man’s dis- 
obedience, it is resolved, they shall be repaired and main- 
tained by other means. So that the Divine will hath its ef- 
fect; as to what was its more noble and principal design, 
the other part failing only by his default, whose is the loss. 
And if yet it should be insisted, that in asserting God 
‘to will what by his laws he hath made become man’s duty, 
even where it is not done we shall herein ascribe to him, 
at least, an ineffectual and an imperfect will, as which 
doth not bring to pass the thing willed. It is answered,: 
that imperfection were with no pretence imputable to the 
Divine will, merely for its not effecting every thing, 
whereto it may have a real propension. But it would be 
more liable to that imputation, if it should effect any thing, 
which it were less fit for him to effect, than not to effect it. 
The absolute perfection of his will stands in the propor- 
tion, which every act of it bears, to the importance of the 
things about which it is conversant. Even as, with men, 
ihe perfection of any act of will is to be estimated, not by 
the mere peremptory sturdiness of it, but by its proportion 
to the goodness of the thing willed. Upon which account, 


a mere velleity (as many love to speak) when the degree- 


of goodness in the object claims no more, hath uncon- 
ceivably greater perfection in it, than the most obstinate 
volition. And since the event forbids us to admit that 
God did ever will the obedience and felicity of all, with 
such a will as should be effective thereof; if yet his plain 
word shall be acknowledged the measure of our belief, in 
this matter, which so plainly asserts him someway to will 
the salvation of all men, ’tis strange if, hereupon, we shall 
not admit rather of a will not-effective of the thing will 
ed, than none at all. 

The will of God is sufficiently to be vindicated from all 
imperfection, if we have sufficient reason for all the pro- 
penSions and determinations of it, whether from the value 
of the things willed, or from his own sovereignty who 
wills them. In the present case, we need not doubt to af- 
firm, that the obedience and felicity of all men, is of that 
value, as whereunto a propension of will, by only simple 
complacency, is proportionable. Yet that his not procur- 
ing, as to all, (by such courses as he more extraordinarily 
takes with some,) that they shall, in event, obey and be 
happy, is upon so much more valuable reasons (as there 
will Be further occasion to show ere long) as that, not to do 
it was more eligible, with the higher complacency of a 
determinative will. And since the public declarations of 
his good will, towards all men, import no more than the 
former, and do plainly import so much; their correspond- 
ency to the matter declared is sufficiently apparent. And 
so is the congruity of both with his prescience of the event. 
For though, when God urges and incites men, by exhorta- 
tions, promises, and threats, to the doing of their own part, 
(which. it is most agreeable to his holy, gracious nature to 
do,) he foresee many will not be moved thereby ; but per- 
sist ia wilful neglect and rebellions till they perish : he, at 
the same time, sees that they might do otherwise, and that, 
if they would comply with his methods, things would 
otherwise issue with them. THis prescience, no way, im- 
posing upon them a necessity to transgress. For they do 
it not because he foreknew it, but he only forelcnew it be- 
cause they would'do so. And hence he had, as it was ne- 
cessary he should have, not only this for the object of his 
foreknowledge that they would do amiss and perish; but 
the whole case in its circumstances, that they would do so, 
not through his omission, but their own. And there had 
been no place left for this state of the case, if the public 
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edicts and manifests had not gone forth, in this tenor, as 
they have. So that the consideration of his prescience 
being taken in, gives us only, in the whole, this state of 
the case, that he foresaw men would not take that course 
which he truly declared himself willing they should (and 
was graciously ready to assist them in it) in order to their 
own well-being. Whence all complaint of insincere deal- 
ing is left without pretence. 

Secr. XXIII. Nor (as we also undertook to show) 
could any course (within our prospect) have been taken,_ 
that was fit, in itself, and more agreeable to sincerity. 
There are only these two ways to be thought on besides; 
either, that God should wholly have forborne to make 
overtures to men in common; or, that he should eftica- 
ciously have overpowered all into a compliance with them. 
And there is little doubt, but upon sober consideration, 
both of these. will be judged altogether unfit. The former ; 
inasmuch as it had been most disagreeable—io the exact 
measures of his government, to let a race of sinful crea 
tures persist, through many successive ages, in apostacy 
and rebellion, when the characters of that law, first writ- 
ten in man’s heart, were in so great a measure outworn, 
and become illegible ; without renewing the impression, 
in another way, and re-asserting his right and authority, 
as their Ruler and Lord ;—to the holiness of his nature, 
not to send into the world such a declaration of his wil}, 
as might be a staniling testimony against the impurity 
whereinto it was lapsed ;—to the goodness of it, not to 
make known upon what terms, and for whose sake, he was 
reconcileable ; and—to the truth of the thing, since he 
really had such kind propensions towards men in commen, 
not to make them known :—that it had, itself, been more 
liable to the charge of insincerity, to have concealed from 
men what was real truth, and of so much concernment to 
them. And he did, in revealing them, but act his own 
nature; the goodness whereof is no more lessened, by 
man’s refusal of its offers, than his truth can be made of 
none effect by their disbelief of its assertions: besides the 
great use such an extant revelation of the way of recovery 
was to be of, to those that should obediently comply with 
it, even after they should be won so to do. 

Secr. XXIV. And the latter we may also apprehend 
very unfit too; though, because that is less obvious, it re- 
quires to be more largely insisted on. For it would seem 
that if we do not effect any thing which we have a real 
will unto, it must Lebo from impotency, and that we 
cannot do it, which, who would say of the great God? 
Herein, therefore, we shall proceed by steps. And gradu- 
ally offer the things that follow to consideration. ; 

As, that it were indeed most repugnant to the notion of 
a Deity, to suppose any thing, which includes in it no 
contradiction impossible to God, considered according to 
that single attribute of power only. Bat yet we must add, 
that this were a very unequal way of estimating what 
God can do, that is, to consider him as a mere Being of 
power. For the notion of God so conceived, were very 
inadequate to him, which taken entirely, imports the coni- 
prehension of all perfections. So that they are two very 
distant questions,—W hat the power of God alone could 
do ? and—What God can do? And whereas to the for- 
mer the answer would be,—whatsoever is not in itself 
repugnant to be done. To the latter, it must only be,— 
whatsoever it becomes or is agreeable toa Being every way 
perfect todo. And so it is to be attributed to the excel- 
lency of his nature, if amongst all things not simply im- 
possible, there be any, which it may be truly said he can- 
not do. Or, it proceeds not from the imperfection of his 
power, but from the concurrence of all other perfections 
in him. Hence his own word plainly affirms of him that 
he cannot lie. And by common consent it will be ac- 
knowledged, that he cannot do any unjust act whatsoever. 
_ To this I doubt not we may with as common suffrage 
(when the matter is considered) subjoin, that his wisdom 
doth as much limit the exercise of his power, as his righte- 
ousness or his truth doth. And that it may with as much 
confidence, and clearness, be said and understood, that he 
cannot de an unwise or imprudent act as an unjust. 
Further, that as his righteousness corresponds to the jus- 
tice of things, to be done or not done, so doth his wisdom 
to the congruity or fitness. So that he cannot do what it 
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is unfit for him to do, because he is wise ; and because he 
is most perfectly and infinitely wise, therefore nothing that 
is less fit. But whatsoever is fittest, when a comparison 
is made between doing this ar that, or between doing and 
not doing, that the perfection of his nature renders neces- 
sary to him, and the opposite part impossible. Again, that 
this measure must be understood to have a very large and 
most general extent unto all the affairs of his government, 
the object it concerns being so very large. We, in our 
observation, may take notice, that fewer questions can 
oceur concerning what is right or wrong, than what is fit 
or unfit. And whereas any man may in a moment be 
honest, if he have a mind to it; very few (and that by 
long experience) can ever‘attain to be wise. The things 
about which justice is conversant being reducible to cer- 
tain rules, but wisdom supposes very general knowledge of 
things scarce capable of such reduction. And is, besides, 
the primary requisite, in any one that bears rule over 
others: and must therefore most eminently influence all 
the managements of the Supreme Ruler. 

Secr. XX V. It is moreover to be considered, that in- 
numerable congruities lie open to the Infinite Wisdom, 
which are never obvious to our view or thought. As toa 
well-studied scholar, thousands of coherent notions, which 
an illiterate person never thought of; to a practised cour- 
tier, or well-educated gentleman, many decencies and inde- 
cencies, in the matter of civil behaviour and conversation, 
which an unbred rustic knows nothing of; and to an ex- 
perienced statesman, those importancies, which never 
occur to the thoughts of him who daily follows the plough. 
What government is there that hath not its arcana, pro- 
found mysteries, and reasons of state, that a vulgar wit 
cannot dive into? And from whence, the account to be 
given, why this or that is done or not done, is not, always, 
‘that it would have been unjust it should be otherwise, but 
it had been imprudent. And many things are, hereupon, 
judged necessary not from the exigency of justice, but 
reason of state. Whereupon men of modest and sober 
minds, that have had experience of the wisdom of their 
governors and their happy conduct, through a considerable 
ivact of time; when they see things done by them, the 
leading reasons whereof they do not understand, and the 
effect and success comes not yet in view, suspend their 
censure; while as yet all seems to them obscure, and 
wrapt up in clouds and darkness. Yea though the course 
that is taken have, to their apprehension, an ill aspect. 
Accounting it becomes them not, to make a judgment of 
things so far above their reach, and confiding in the tried 
wisdom of their rulers, who, they believe, see reasons for 
what they do, into which they find themselves unable to 
penetrate. With how much more submiss and humble 
veneration, Ought the methods of the Divine government 
to be beheld and adored, upon the certain assurance we 
have, that all things therein are managed by that wisdom, 
which could never in any thing mistake itsway! Where- 
as, there was never any continued administration of human 
government, so accurate and exact, but that after some 
tract of time, some or other errors might be reflected on 
therein. » 

Again, it may further be said, without presuming beyond 
due bounds, that though infmite congruities must be sup- 
posed to lie open to the divine understanding, which are 
concealed from ours, yet that these two things in the gene- 
ral are very manifestly congruous to any sober attentive 
mind, that directly concern, or may be applied to the case 
under our present consideration, »iz. That the course of 
God’s government over the world, be, for the most part, 
steady, and uniform: not interrupted by very frequent, 
extraordinary, and anomalous actions. And again, That 
he use a royal liberty, of stepping out of his usual course, 
Sometimes, as he sees mect. ; , 

It cannot but appear to such as attend, highly incon- 
gruous, should we affirm the antithesis to either of these; 
or lay down counter-positions to them, and suppose the 
course of the Divine government to be managed agreeably 
thereunto. : 

Secr. XXVI. For, as to the former; what confusion 
would it make in the world, if there should be perpetual 
innovations upon nature; continual or exceeding frequent 
impeditions, and restraints of second causes. In the 
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sphere of nature, the virtues and proper qualities of things, 
being never certain, could never i understood, or known, 
In that of policy, no measures, so much as probable, 
could ever be taken. How much better is it, in both, that 
second causes ordinarily follow their inclinations! And 
why is it not to be thought congruous, that, in some de- 
gree, things should be proportionably so, in the sphere of 
grace? whereto by and by we shall speak more direct- 
ly. Wepray, when our friends are sick, for their recovery. 
What can be the sober meaning and design of such 
prayers? Not that God would work a miracle for their 
restitution, (for then we might as well pray for their revival 
after death,) but, that God would be pleased so to co-ope- 
rate, in the still and silent way of nature, with second 
causes, and so bless means, that they may be recovered, 
if he see good. Otherwise that they and we may be pre- 
pared to undergo his pleasure. And agreeable hereto 
ought to be the intent of our prayers, in reference to the 
public affairs, and better posture of the world. And we 
may take notice, the Divine wisdom laysa very great stress. 
upon this matter, the preserving of this common order o 
things ; and cannot but observe a certain inflexibleness of 
Providence herein. And that it is very little apt to divert 
from its wonted course. At which weak minds are apt to 
take offence: to wonder, that against somany prayers and 
tears God will let a good man die; or one whom they 
love; or that a miracle is not wrought to prevent their 
own being wronged at any time; or, that the earth doth 
not open and swallow up the person that hath done them 
wrong: are apt to call for fire from heaven, upon them 
that are otherwise minded, and do otherwise than they 
would have them. Butajudicious person would consider, 
if it be so highly reasonable that my desires should be 
complied with so extraordinarily, then why not all men’s? 
And then were the world filled with prodigies and con- 
fusion. The inconveniencies would soon be to all equally 
discernible and intolerable; (as the heathen poet takes 
notice, should Jupiter’s ear be over-casy ;) yea, and theim- 
possibility were obvious of gratifying all, because of their 
many counter-desires. 

And for the other, it were no less incongruous, if the 
Supreme Power should so tie its own hands, and be so 
astricted to rules and methods, as never to do any thing 
extraordinary, upon never so important occasion. How ill 
could the world have wanted such an effort of omnipo- 
tency, as the restriction upon the flames from destroying 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego! or the miracles 
wrought in our Saviour’s and the next following days! 
Such things are never done, but when the all-compre- 
hending wisdom sees it most congruous; and that the 
cause will over-recompense the deflection from the common 
course. Ifno such thing did ever fall out, what a tempta- 
tion were it to mankind, to introduce into their belief an 
unintelligent fate instead of a Deity! Besides that the 
convincing testimony were wanting, which we see is so 
necessary for the confirmation of any particular revelation 
from God, which comes not within the compass of nature’s 
discovery, (upon which account also, it is as apparently 
necessary such extraordinary works should not be over- 
frequent, for then they become ordinary, and useless to 
that special end,) so that here the exertions both of the 
ordinate and absolute power of God (as some distinguish) 
have their so appropriate, and so visibly apt and congruous, 
uses, that they are discernible to a very ordinary under- 
standing, how much more to the infinite wisdom of God ! 

Secr. XX VII. Now hereupon we say further, there is 
the like congruity, upon as valuable (though not altogether 
the same) reasons that, in the affairs of grace, there be 
somewhat correspondent: that, ordinarily, it be sought 
and expected, in the use of ordinary means. And that, 
sometimes, its sovereignty show itself in preventing exer- 
tions; and in working so heroically, as none have, before- 
hand, in the neglect of its ordinary methods, any reason to 
expect. And we may fitly add, that where sovereignty is 
pleased thus to have its exercise and demonstrate itself, it 
is sufficient that there be a general congruity, that it doso 
sometimes, as an antecedent reason to the doing of some 
such extraordinary things, but that there should be a par- 
ticular, leading congruity or antecedent reason, to invite 
those extraordinary operations of grace, tc one person more 
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than another, is not necessary. But it is most congruous, 
that, herein, it be most arbitrary ; most agreeable to the 
supremacy of God; to the state of sinful man, who hath 
infinitely disobliged him, and can deserve nothing from 
him; yea, and evento the nature of the thing. For, 
where there is a parity, in any objects of our own choice, 
there can be no leading reason to this, rather than that. 
The most prudent man, that is wont to guide himself by 
never so exquisite wisdom, in his daily actions, where 
there is a perfect indifferency, between doing this thing or 
that, is not liable to censure, that he is not able to give a 
reason why he did that, not the other. Wisdom hath no 
exercise in that case. 

But that the blessed God doth ordinarily proceed in 
these affairs, by a steady rule, and sometimes show his 
hberty of departing from it, is to be resolved into his 
infinite wisdom, it being, in itself, most fit he should do 
both the one and the other; and therefore to him most 
necessary. Whereupon, the great apostle Saint Paul, dis- 
coursing upon the subject, doth not resolve the matter 
into strict justice, nor absolute sovereignty; (both which 
have their place too, in his proceedings with men, as the 
sacred writings do abundantly testify ;) but we find him in 
a transport, in the contemplation of the Divine wisdom, 


that herein so eminently shines forth. O the depths of 


the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out !4 

Secr. XXVIII. To sum up all, we conclude it obvious 
to the apprehension of such as consider, that it was more 
congruous the general course of God’s government over 
man should be by moral instruments. And howsoever 
it were very unreasonable to imagine, that God cannot in 
any case extraordinarily oversway the inclinations, and 
determine the will of such a creature, in a way agreeable 
enough to its nature, (though we particularly know not, 
as we are not concerned to know, or curiously to inquire 
in what way,) and highly reasonable to admit that in many 
cases he doth. It is notwithstanding manifest, to any 
sober feason, that it were very incongruous, this should be 
the ordinary course of his conduct towards mankind, or 
the same persons atall times. That is, that a whole order 
of intelligent creatures should be moved only by inward 
impulses ; that God’s precepts, promises, and commina- 
tions, whereof their nature is capable, should be all made 
impertinencies, through his constant overpowering those 
that should neglect them; that the faculties, whereby men 
are capable of moral government, should be rendered, to 
this purpose, useless and vain; and that they should be 
tempted to expect to be constantly managed as mere ma- 
chines, that know not their own use. 

Nor is it less apprehensible, how incongruous it were 
also, on the other hand, to suppose that the exterior frame 
of God’s government should be totally unaccompanied 
with an internal vital energy; or exclude the inward mo- 
tions, operations, and influences, whereof such a creature 
is also fitly capable; or that God should have barred out 
himself from all inward access to the spirits of men, or 
commerce, with them’: that the supreme, universal, pater- 
nal Mind (as a heathen called it) should have no way for 
efficacious communications to his own offspring, whén he 
pleases; that so (unsuitably to sovereignty) he should have 
no objects of special favour, or no peculiar ways of ex- 
pressing it. It is manifestly congruous that the Divine 
government over man, should be (as it is) mixed or com- 
posed of an external frame of laws, with their proper sanc- 
tions and‘inforcements, and an internal effusion of power 
and vital influence, correspondent to the several-parts of 
that frame ; and which might animate the whole, and use 
it, as instrumental, to the begetting of correspondent im- 
pressions on men’s spirits:—that this power be put forth, 
not like that of a natural agent, ad ultimum, (which if we 
would suppose the Divine power to be, new worlds must 
be springing up every moment,) but gradually, and with 
an apt contemperation to the subject, upon which it is de- 
signed; to have its operations and withal arbitrarily, as is 
becoming the great Agent from whom it proceeds, and to 
whom it therefore belongs to measure its exertions, as 
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seems meet unto him:—that it be constant.y put forth 
(though most gratuitously, especially the disobligation of 
the apostacy being considered) upon all to that degree, as 
that they be enabled to do much good, to which they are 
not impelled by it:—that it be ever ready (since it is the 
power of grace) to go forth in a further degree than it had 
yet done, wheresoever any former issues of it have been 
duly complied with. Though it be so little supposable that 
man should hereby have obliged God thereto, that he hath 
not any way obliged himself, otherwise, than that he hath 
implied a readiness to impart unto man what shall be ne- 
cessary to enable him to obey, so far as, upon the apostacy, 
is requisite to his relief: if he seriously endeavour to do 
his own part, by the power he already hath received. Agrec- 
ably to the common saying, homint facienti quod in se est, 
g-c. That, according to the royal liberty wherewith it 
works it go forth, as to some, with that efficacy, as not- 
withstanding whatever resistance, yet to overcome, and 
make them captives to the authority and love of Christ. 

Sect. XXIX. The universal, continued rectitude of all 
intelligent creatures had, we may be sure, been willed 
with a peremptory, efficacious will, if it had been best. 
That is, if it had not been less congruous than to keep 
them sometime (under the expectation of future confirma- 
tion and reward) upon trial of their fidelity, and in a state 
wherein it might not be impossible to them to make a de- 
fection. And so it had easily been prevented, that ever 
there should have been an apostacy from God, or any sin 
in the world. ‘Nor was it either less easy, by a mighty 
irresistible hand, universally to expel sin, than prevent it; 
or more necessary or more to be expectedfrom him. But 
if God’s taking no such course, tended to render his go- 
vernment over the world more august and awful for the 
present, and the result and final issue of all things more 
glorious at length, and were consequently more congru- 
ous ; that could not be ‘so willed, as to be effectually pro- 
cured by him. For whatsoever obligation strict justice 
hath upon us, that congruity cannot but have upon him. 
And whereas it would be concluded, that whatsoever any 
one truly wills, they would effect if they could, we admit 
it for true, and to be applied in the present case. But 
add, That as we righly esteen: that impossible to us, 
which we cannot justly do, so is that to him, yot only 
which he cannot do justly, but which, upon the whole 
matter, he cannot do most wisely also. That is, whichhis 
infinite wisdom doth not dictate is most congruous and 
fit to be done. ; 

Things cohere and are held together, in the course cf 
his dispensation, by congruities as by adamantine bands, 
and cannot be otherwise. That is, comparing and taking 
things together, espe¢ially the most important. Tor other- 
wise, to have been nicely curious about every minute 
ihing, singly considered, that it might not possibly have 
been better, (as in the frame of this or that individual ani- 
mal or the like,) had been needlessly to interrupt the 
course of nature, and therefore, itself, to him an incengru- 
ity. And doth, in them that expect it, import more of a 
trifling disposition than of true wisdom. But to him 
whose being is most absolutely perfect, 1o do that which, 
all things considered, would be simply best, 7. e. most 
becoming him, most honourable and Godlike, is abso- 
lutely necessary. And consequently, it is to be attributed 
to his infinite perfection; that, unto him, to do otherwise, 
is absolutely impossible. And if we yet see not all these 
congruities which, to him, are more than a law; it is 
enough that they are obvious to his own eye, who is the 
only competent Judge. Yet, moreover, it is finally to be 
considered, that the methods of the Divine government 
are, besides his, to be exposed to the view and judgment 
of other intellects than our own, and we expect they should 
to our own, in another state. What conception thereof is, 
already, received and formed in our minds, is but an em- 
bryo, no less imperfect than our present state is. 

It were very unreasonable to expect, since this world 
shall*continue but a little while, that all God’s mahage- 
ments, and ways of procedure, in ordering the great affairs 
of it, should be attempered and fitted to the judgment 
that shall be made of them in this temporary state, that 
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‘w:ll so soon be over; and to the present apprehension and 
capacity of our now so muddied and distempered minds. 
A vast and stable eternity remains, wherein the whole ce- 
lestial chorus shall entertain,themselves with the grateful 
contemplation and applause of his deep counsels. “Such 
things as now seem perplex and intricate to us, will 
appear most irreprehensibly fair and comely to angeli- 
eal minds, and our own, when we shall be vouchsafed a 
place amongst that happy community. What discovery 
God affords of his own glorious excellencies and perfec- 
lions, is. principally intended to recommend him in that 
state wherein he, and all his ways and works, are to be 
beheld with everlasting and most complacential approba- 
tion. ‘Therefore though now we should covet the clearest 
and most satisfying account of things that can be had, we 
are yet to exercise patience, and not precipitate our judg- 
ment of them before the time: as knowing our present 
conceptions will differ more from what they will be here- 
after, than those of a child from the maturer thoughts of 
the wisest man. And that many of our conceits, which 
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we thought wise, we shall then see cause to put away as 
childish things, : os 





The disorder, Sir, of this heap rather than frame of 
thoughts and discourse, as it cannot be thought more un- 
suitable to the subject, than suitable to the author; and 
the less displease, by how much it could less be expected 
to be otherwise, from him, even in the best circumstances; 
so it may lay some claim to your easier pardon, as having 
been, mostly, huddled up in the intervals of a troublesome, 
long journey. Wherein he was rather willing to take what 
opportunity the inconveniences and hurry of it could allow 
him, than neglect any, of using the earliest endeavour to 
approve himself, as he is your great admirer, 


Most honoured Sir, 


Your most obedient. humble servant, 
H.W. 


Pr. 
re 





A POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE LATE LETTER 


OF THE RECONCILEABLENESS OF GOD’S PRESCIENCE, &c. 


Finpine that this discourse of the reconcileableness of 
God's prescience of the sins of men, with the wisdom and 
sincerity of his counsels, exhortations, Gc. hath been mis- 
understood and misrepresented ; I think it requisite to say 
somewhat briefly in reference thereto. I wrote it upon the 
motion of that honourable gentleman to whom it is in- 
scribed; who apprehended somewhat of that kind might 
be of use to render our religion less exceptionable to some 
persons of an inquiring disposition, that might perhaps be 
too. sceptical and pendulous, if not prejudiced. Having 
finished it, I thought it best the author’s name should 
pass under some disguise, supposing it might so better 
serve its end: for knowing my name could not give the 
cause an advantage, I was not willing it should be ina 
possibility of making it incur any disadvantage. And 
therefore, as I have observed some, in such cases, to make 
use only of the two last letters, I imitated some other, in 
the choice of the penultimate. But perceiving that dis- 
eourse now to fall under animadversion, I reckon it be- 
coming to be no longer concealed. It was unavoidable to 
me, if I would, upon reasonable terms, apply myself 
to the consideration of the matter I had undertaken, of 
showing the consistency of God’s prescience of the sins 
of men, with the preventive methods we find him te have 
used against them, to express somewhat of my sense of 
(what I well knew to have been asserted by divers school- 
men) God’s predeterminative concurrence to the sins of 
men also. For it had been (any one may see) very idle 
and ludicrons trifling, to offer at reconciling those methods 
with God’s prescience, and have waived that manifestly 
greater difficulty of reconciling them with his predeterm1- 
native concourse, if I had thought there had been such a 
thing. And were a like case, as if a chirurgeon, under- 
taking a wounded person, should apply himself, with a 
great deal of diligence and address, to the cure of a finger 
slightly scratched ; and totally neglect a wound feared to 
be mortal in his breast. 

And whereas I reckoned God’s prescience of all what- 
soever futurities, and consequently of the sins of men, 
most certain and demonstrable, (though it was not the 
business of this discourse to demonstrate it, but, supposing 
it, to show its reconcileableness with what it seemed not 
so well to agree,) if I had believed his predeterminative 


concurrence to the sins of men to be as certain; perfect 
despair of being able to say any thing to purpose in this 
case, had made me resolve to say nothing in either. For. 
to show how it might stand with the wisdom and sincerity 
of the blessed God, to counsel men not to sin, to profess 
his hatred and detestation of it, to remonstrate to men the 
great danger they should incur by it; with so great ap- 
pearance of seriousness to exhort, warn, expostulate with 
them concerning it, express his great displeasure and grief 
for their sinning, and consequent miseries; and yet all the 
while act them on thereto, by a secret, but mighty and 
irresistible, influence, seemed to me an utterly hopeless 
and impossible undertaking. The other, without this, 
(supposing, as to this, the case to have been as some have 
thought it,) avery vain one. But being well assured, that 
what seemed the greater difficulty, and to carry most of 
terror and affright in the face of it, was only a chimera; I 
reckoned the other very superable, and therefore directed 
my discourse thither, according to the first design of it, 
which was in effect but to justify God’s making sucha 
creature as man, and governing him agreeably to hisnature, 

Now judging it requisite, that he who should read tha‘ 
discourse concerning this designed subject, with any aa 
vantage, should have the same thoughts of the other, 
which was waived, that I had; I apprehended it necessary 
to communicate those thoughts concerning that, as I did. 
Not operosely, and as my business, but only on the bye, 
and as was fit in reference to a thing that was to be waived, 
and not insisted on. Now I perceive that some persons, 
who had formerly entertained that strange opinion of 
God’s predeterminative concurrence to the wickedest ac- 
tions, and not purged their minds of it, have been offended 
with that letter, for not expressing more respect unto it. 
And yet offered nothing themselves, (which to me seems 
exceeding strange,) for the solving of that great difficulty 
and encumbrance, which it infers upon our religion. Nor 
do I much wonder, that this opinion of predeterminative 
concourse, to sinful actions, should have some stiff ad- 
herents among ourselves. For having been entertained by 
certain Dominicans, that were apprehended in some things 
to approach nearer us, than others of the Roman church ; 
it came to receive favour and countenance from some ol 
our own, of considerable note for piety and learning, whose 
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name and authority cannot but be expected to have much 
influence on the minds of many. But I somewhat 
wonder, that they who have had no kindness for this letter, 
upon the account of its dissent from them, in this par- 
ticular, should not allow it common justice. I"or because 
it hath not said every thing they would have had it say, 
and that would have been grateful to themselves, they 
impute to it the having said what it said not, and what 
they apprehended would be most ungrateful to all pious 
and sober men. The sum is, they give out concerning it, 
that it denies the providence of God about sin, which all 
good men ought to abhor from; and insinuate that it falls 
in with the sentiments of Durandus, which they know 
many think not well of. ; 

All that I intend to do, for the present, upon this oc- 
easion, shall be to show wherein the letter is misrepre- 
sented, and charged with what it hath not in it. To 
remark what is said against that supposed sense of it, and 
give the true sense of what it says touching this matter ; 
with a further account of the author’s mind herein than it 
was thought fit to insert into so transient and occasional a 
discourse as that part of the letter was. Whereby it may 
be seen, wherein he agrees with those of that opposite 
persuasion, and what the very point of difference is. 
Further than this, I yet intend not to go, till I see further 

“need. There have two-discourses come to my view that 
-have referred to that letter. The onein manuscript only; 
which, because it is uncertain to me whether the reputed 
author of it will own it or no, and because it says little 
or nothing, by way of argument, against the true sense of 


the letter, I shall take no further present notice of. The | 


other is printed, and offers at somewhat of argument, 
which therefore I shall more attentively consider. It doth 
this letter an honour, whereof its author never had the 
least ambition or expectation, to insert the mention of it 
into the close of a very learned, elaborate work;* with 
which it might, yet, easily be imagined, its simplicity, and 
remoteness from any pretence to learning, would so ill 
agree, that a quarrel could not but ensue. It is from one, 
who having spent a great part of his time in travelling 
through some regions of literature, and been peaceable, as 
far as I have understood, in his travels; it might have 
been hoped would have let this pamphlet alone, when, for 
what I can observe, he finds no fault with it but what he 
makes, and is fain to accuse it of what is no where to be 
found in it, lest it should be innocent. 

It is an unaccountable pleasure which men of some 
humours take, in depraving what is done by others, when 
there is nothing attempted that doth interfere with them ; 
nothing that can, righteously, be understood to cross any 
good end, which they more openly pretend to, nor the 
more concealed end (if they have any such) of their own 
glory. Common edification seems less designed, when 
every thing must be thrown down, which is not built by 
their own hands, or by their own line and measure. I 
plead nothing of merit in this little essay, only I say for 
it, that I know not what it can be guilty of towards this 
learned man, that can have occasioned this assault upon 
it by his pen. By how much the less it keeps his road, the 
more I might have thought it out of the way of his notice. 
fam sure it meant him no harm, nor had any design to 
ne from him any part of his collections. But he says, 
he may not let it pass. Then there isno remedy. But I 
wonder what he should mean by he may not. It must 
either mean, that he thought it unlawful to let it pass, or 
that he had a mighty strong and irresistible inclination to 
squabble a little with it. ‘The former cannot be imagined. 
For then, for the same reason, he would have attempted 
sundry others of former and later days, that have said 
much to the purpose, which this letter doth but touch 
obiter, and on the bye, in its way to another design. But 
those were giants, whom it was not so safe to meddle with. 
Therefore he could very wisely let them pass, though they 
have wounded his beloved cause, beyond all that it is in 
the power of his (or any) art to cure. Whence it is con- 
sequent, that the whole business must be resolved into the 
latter. And this inclination cannot but owe itself to some 
peculiar aspect and reference he had tothe author. Whom, 
though he was incognito, yet (as.I have been informed) 
, @ Court of the Gentiles, part 2, page 522. 
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he professes to have discoursed with upon the same sud- 
ject many times. And so, therefore, he might once more 
before this public rencounter, if he had thought fit; and 
nature could have been repelled awhile. - 

It is true, he hath found me not facile to entertain his 
sentiments in this matter. And indeed I have deeply 
dreaded the portentous imaginations which I found had 
more lightly tinctured his mind, as to this thing, concerning 
the blessed God. Than which, upon deliberation, I do 
believe, no human wit can ever devise worse. As I have 
often freely told divers of my friends, and it is very likely, 
among them, himself. Though I do not suspect the con- 
tagion to have infected his vitals; by a privilege, vouch- 
safed to some, that they may possibly drink some deadly 
thing that shall not hurt them. But why must an impa- 
tiency of this dissent break out into so vindictive an hos- 
tility? Iwill not say I expected more friendly dealing. 
For, as I do well know it was very possible such a public 
contest might have been managed with that candour and 
fairness, as not at all to intrench upon friendship ; so, as 
it is, [need not own so much weakness, as upon many 
years’ experience, not to be able to distinguish and under- 
stand there are some tempers less capable of the ingenui- 
ties that belong to that pleasant relation. But it was only 
a charitable error, of which I repent not, that I expected a 
more righteous dealing. ; 

He pretends to give my sense in other words, and then 
gravely falls to combating his own man of straw, which he 
will have represent me, and so I am to be tortured in 
effigy. It can never be proved, that it implies a contra- 
diction, for God to make a creature, which should be ca- 
pable of acting without immediate concourse. This he 
puts in a different character, as if I had said so much. 
And why might not my own words be allowed to spealz 
my own sense, but that his understanding and eyes must 
then have conspired to tell him, that the sense would have 
been quite another ? It is only a predeterminative concur- 
rence to all actions, even those that are most malignantly 
wicked, (p. 117.) and again, God’s concurring by a deter- 
minative influence unto wicked actions, (Jbid.) which is 
the only thing I speak of; as what I cannot reconcile with 
the wisdom and sincerity of bis councils and exhortations, 
against such actions. And if he had designed to serve any 
common good end, in this undertaking of his, why did he 
not attempt to reconcile them himself? But the wisdom 
and sincerity of God are thought fit (as it would seem) 
to be sacrificed to the reputation of his more peculiarly 
admired schoolmen. If there be such a universal deter- 
mination, by an irresistible Divine influence, to all even 
the wickedest actions, (which Ged forbid !) methinks such 
a difficulty should not be so easily past over. And surely 
the reconciling such a determinative influence, with the 
Divine wisdom and sincerity, had been a performance 
worth all his learned labours besides, and of greater ser- 
vice to the Christian name and honour. 

But it seems the denying concurrence by such predeter- 
mining influence, is the denying of all immediate con- 
currence. AndIam sent to the Thomists, Scotists, Je- 
suits, and Suarez, more especially to be taught otherwise. 
As if all these were for determinative concourse. Which 
is very pleasant, when the very heads of the two first- 
mentioned sects were against it, as we shall see further 
anon, the third generally, and Suarez particularly, whom 
he names, have so industriously and strongly opposed it. 
Yea and because I assent not to the doctrine of predetermi- 
native concourse, I am represented (which was the last 
spite that was to be done me) as a favourer of the hypo- 
theses of Durandus. And he might as truly have said of 
Henry Nicholas, but not so prudently, because he knows 
whose opinions have a nearer alliance to that family. New 
I heartily wish I had a ground for so much charity to- 
wards him, as to suppose him ignorant that immediate 
concourse, and determinative, are not wont to be used by 
the schoolmen, in this controversy, as terms of the same 
signification. If he do himself think them to be all one, 
what warrant is that to him to give the same for my sense ? 
When ’tis so well known they are not commonly so taken; 
and that determinative concourse is so voluminously 
written against, where immediate is expressly adsertet: 
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Let him but soberly ‘ell me, what his design was, to dash 
out the word determining from what he recites of that letter, 
and put in immediate, which he knows is not to be found 
in any of the places he refeys.to in it. Or what was the 
spring of that confidence that made him intimate the 
Seotists, Thomists, the Jesuists, and particularly Suarez, 
to be against whst is said in the letter, in thisthing? If 
he could procure all the books in the world to be burnt, 
besides those in his own librarv, he would yet have a hard 
task to male it be believed in the next age, that all these 
were for God’s efficacious determination of ‘the wills of 
men unto wicked actions. 

i need not, after all this, concern myself as to what he 
says about the o mediwm between the extremes of his dis- 
junctive proposition. Hither the human will must depend 
upon the divine independent will of God, &c. (as he phrases 
it in the excess of his caution, lest any should think the 
will of God was not a divine will,) or God must depend 
on the human will, &c. Unless he can show that the 
lraman will cannot be said to depend on the divine, as 
being enabled by it, except it be also determined and im- 
pelled by it, to every wicked action. A created being that 
was entirely from God, with all the powers and faculties 
which belong to it; that hath its continual subsistence in 
him, and all those powers continued, and maintained by 
his influence every moment; that hath those powers made 
habile, and apt for whatsoever its most natural motions 
and operations, by a suitable influence whensoever it moves 
or operates: can this creature be said not to depend, as to 
all its motions and operations, unless it be also unavoid- 
ably impelled to do every thing to which it is thus suf- 
ficiently enabled ? 

Lagain say, was it impossible to God to make such a crea- 
ture that can, in this case, act or not act? It is here oddly 
enough said, that the author gives no demonstration hereof. 
Of what? Why that it can never be proved (as the reference 
to the foregoing words shows) that it implies a contradic- 
tion, &c. It seems it was expected that author should 
have proved by demonstration, that it can never be proved, 
that it implies a contradiction for God to make a creature, 
which should be capable of acting (as he feigns him to have 
said) without immediate concourse. By what rule of rea- 
soning was he obliged to do so? But if the proving there 
is such a creature, as in the case before expressed can act 
without determinative concourse, will serve turn to prove, 
that it cannot be proved, it implies a contradiction there 
should be such a one; I may think the thing was done. 
And may think it snfficiently proved, that there is such a 
creature ; if it appear (whereof there is too much proof) 
that there are such actions done by creatures, as for the 
reasons that were before alleged, it could stand wilh the 
nature of God to determine them unto. And was nothing 
said tending to prove this, that it could not consist with 
the nature of God, to determine men unto all the wicked 
actions they commit? It seems unless it were put into 
mood and figure, ’tis no proof. Wor was it the design of 
those papers to insist upon that subject; but there are 
things suggested in transitu, as such a discourse could 
admit, that whether they are demonstrative or no, would 
puzzle a considering person. That God should have as 
much influence and concurrence tothe worst actions, as 
to the best. As much or more than the sinner or the 
tempter. That the matter of his laws to Adam, and his 
posterity, should be a natural impossibility. And I now 
add, the irreconcileableness of that determination, with 
God’s wisdom and sincerity, &c. These I shall reckon 
demonsirations, fill I see them well answered. 

However, if mine were a bad opinion, why was it not as 
confutable without the mention of Durandus? But that 
was, with him, an odious name; and fit, therefore, to im- 
__ press the brand, which he desired I should wear for his 
sake. This isa likely way to clear the truth! Yet if it 

serve not one design, it will another, he thinks, upon which 
he was more intent. Are all for Durandus’s way that are 
against a predeterminative influence to wicked actions ? 
I could tell him who have shown more strength in arguing 
against Durandus, than I find in all his. arguments: who 
yet have written, too, against determinative concourse to 
such actions, more than ever he will be able to answer, or 
b L. 2. Dist. 1. @. 5. D. 37. Q. 1. ¢ Dist. 1. 2. 5. ut supr. 
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any man. The truth is, when I wrote that letter, I had 
never seen Durandus, Nor indeed did I consult any book 
for the writing of it, (as I had not opportunity, if I had 
been so inclined,) except, upon some occasions, the Bible. 
Not apprehending it necessary to number votes, and con- 
sider how many men’s thoughts were one way, and of how 
many the other, before I would adventure to think any of 
my own. But I have this day, upon the view of his ani- 
madversions, taken a view of Durandus too: and really 
cannot yet guess what should tempt him to parallel my 
conceptions with Durandus’s, but that he took his for some+ 
what an ill-favoured name. Durandus flatly, in several 
places, denies God’s immediate concourse to the actions of 
the creatures.» Which I never said nor thought; but do 
really believe his immediate concourse, to all actions of his 
creatures both immediatione virtutis, and suppositi, (that 
I may more comply with his scholastic humour, in the use 
of such terms, than gratify my own,) yet not determina- 
tive unto wicked actions. 

Again, Durandus denies immediate concourse, univer- 
sally, and upon such a ground, as whereupon, the denial 
must equally-extend to good actions as to bad; wiz. that 





*tis impossible the same numerical action should be from 
two or more agents immediately and perfectly, except the 
same numerical virtue should be in each. But he says 
the same numerical virtue cannot be in God and in the 
creature, &c.¢ Whereas he well knows the concourse or 
influence (for I here affect not the curiosity to distinguish 
these two terms, as some do) which I deny not to be im- 
mediate to any actions, I only deny to be determinative, as 
| to those which are wicked. Yea, and the authors he quotes, 
(see. 11.) Aquinas and Scotus, though every body may 
know they are against what was the notion of Durandus, 
yet are as much against himself, if he will directly oppose 
that letter, and assert determinative concourse, to wicked 
actions. They held immediate concourse not determina- 
tive. The former, though he supposes Divine help in 
reference to the elections of the human will, yet asserts the 
elections themselves to be in man’s own power, and only 
says that in the executions of those elections men can be 
|hindered. That (whatsoever influence he asserts of the 
first cause) men still, habent se indifferenter ad hené vel 
/malé eligendum.a The other, though he also excludes not 
the immediate efficacy of God in reference to the actions 
of men, yet is sofar from making it determinative, that the 
reason he gives why, in evil actions, man sins, and God 
does not, is that the one of those causes posset rectitudinem 
dare actui quam tenelur dare: et tamen non dat. Alia 
autem, licet non teneatur eam dare: tamen quantum est ex 
se daret, si voluntas creata co-operaretur ; © in the very place 
which himself refers to. Wherein they differ from this 
author toto calo, and from me, in that they make not deter- 
minative influence necessary in reference to good actions, 
which I expressly do. ; 

Thus far it may be seen what pretence or colour he had 
to make my opinions the same with Durandus’s, or his 
own the same with that of ‘Thomas and Scotus. But if 
he knew in what esteem I have the schoolmen, he would 
hardly believe me likely to step one foot out of my way, 
either to gain the reputation of any of their names, or avoid 
the disreputation. He, notwithstanding, supposed his own 
reputation to be so good (and I know no reason why he 
might not suppose so) as to make it be believed I was any 
thing he pleased to call me, by such as had not opportunity 
to be otherwise informed. And thusI would take leave of 
him, and permit him to use his own reflections upon his _ 
usage of me, at his own leisure; but that civility bids me 
(since he is pleased to be at the pains of catechising me) 
first to give some answer to the questions wherein he thus 
expostulates with me. 

Q. 1. Whether there be any action of man on earth so 
good, which hath not some mixture of sin init? Andif 
God concur to the substrate matter of it as good, must he 
not necessarily concur to the substrate matier as sinful ? 
For is not the substrate matter of the act, both as good and 
sinful, the same ? 

A. 1. It seems then, that God doth concur to the matter 
of an.action as sinful. Which is honestly acknowledged, 





since by his principles it cannot be denied; though most 
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‘of his way mince the business, and say the concurrence 

ts only to the action which is sinful, not as sinful. 

2. This I am to consider as an argument for God’s pre- 
determinative concurrence to wicked actions. And thus it 
must be conceived: That if God concur by determinative 
influence to the imperfectly good actions of faith, repent- 
‘ance, love to himself, prayer; therefore to the acts of en- 
mity against himself, cursing, idolatry, blasphemy, &c. 
And is it nota mighty consequence? If to actions that 
are good quoad substantiam, therefore to such as are in the 
substance of them evil? We ourselves can, in a remoter 

cind, concur to the actions of others: because you may 

afford, yourself, your leading concurrence to actions im- 

perfectly good, therefore may you to them that are down- 

right evil? because to prayer, therefore to cursing and 
swearing ? and then ruin men for the actions you induced 
chem to? You will say, God may rather, but sure he can 
much less do so than you. How could you be serious in 

the proposal of this question ? : 744 
We are at a loss how it should consist with the Divine 

wisdom, justice, goodness, and truth, to design the punish- 
ing man, yet innocent, with everlasting torments, for ac- 
tions which God, himself, would irresistibly move him to; 
swhereas his making a covenant with Adam in reference 
:o himself and his posterity, implied there was a possibility 
it might be kept; at least that he would not make the 
seeping of it, by his own positive influence, impossible. 
And you say, if he might concur to the substrate matter 
of an action as good, (which tends to man’s salvation and 
blessedness,) he must necessarily concur (and that by an 
-rresistible determinative influence, else you say nothing 
to me) to the substrate matter of all their evil actions, as 
evil, which tend to their ruin and misery, brought upon 
them by ihe actions which God makes them do. I sup- 
pose St. Luke vi. 9. with Hos. xiii. 9. show a difference. If 
you therefore ask me, why I should not admit this conse- 
quence? J say it needs no other answer, than that I take 
wisdom, righteousness, goodness, and truth, to belong 
more to the idea of God, than their contraries. 

. Q, 2. Is there any action so sinful that hath not some 

atural good as the substrate matter thereof ? 

“2 True. And what shall be inferred? That therefore 
God must by a determinative influence produce every 
‘su action whatsoever reason there be against it? You 
might better argue thence the necessity of his producing, 
every hour, a new world; in which there would be a great 
deal more of positive entity, and natural goodness. Cer- 
tainly the natural goodness that is in the entity of an action, 
is no such invitation to the holy God by determinative 
influence to produce it, as that he should offer violence 
to his own nature, and stain the justice and honour of his 
government, by malting it be done, and then punish it 

_ being done. 

Q. 3. Do we not cut off the most illustrious part of 
Divine Providence in governing the lower world, &c. ? 

A. What? by denying that ’tis the stated way of God’s 
government, to urge men, irresistibly, to all that wicked- 
ness, for which he will afterwards punish them with ever- 
lasting torments? I should least of allever have expected 






such a question to this purpose, and am ashamed further 
to answer it. Only name any act of providence, I hereby 
deny, if youcan. In the next place, that my sense may 


ae 
ppear in my own words; and that I may show how far 
-am of the same mind with those that apprehend me at 
so vast a distance from them; and where, if they go fur- 
“the ur parting point must be; I shall set down the par- 
» ticulars of my agreement with them, and do it in no other 
heads than they might have collected, if they had pleased, 
acd that letter. As, 
. That God exerciseth a universal providence about 
all his creatures, both in sustaining and governing them. 

2. That, more particularly, he exerciseth such a provi- 
dence about man. 

. 3. That this providence about man extends to all the 
actions of all men. 

4. That it consists not alone in beholding the actions of 
men, as if he were a mere spectator of them only, but is 
positively active about them. 

5. That this active providence of God about all the 
actions of men consists not merely in giving them the natu- 
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ral powers, whereby they can work hte aselves, 

real influence upon those powers. Mg 
6. That this influence is in reference to holy « 

ual actions (whereto since the apostacy the 

is become viciously disinclined) iPovereome be effica- 






ciously determinative; such as shall overcome that disin- 
clination, and reduce those powers into act. 

7. That the ordinary, appointed way for the communi- 
cation of this determinative influence, is by our intervening 
consideration of the inducements which God represents to 
us in his word, viz. the precepts, promises, and commina- 
tions, which are the moral instruments of his government. — 
No doubt but he may (as is intimated in the letter) extra- - 
ordinarily act men in some rarer cases, by inward impulse 
without the help of such external means, as he did pro- 
phets or inspired persons; and when he hath done so, we 
were not to think he treated them unagreeably to their 
natures, or so as their natures could not, without violence, 
admit. But it hath been the care and designment of the 
Divine wisdom, so to order the way of dispensation to- 
wards the several sorts of creatures, as not only not, ordi- 
narily, to impose upon them what they could not conve- 
niently be patient of, but so as that their powers and 
faculties might be put upon the exercises whereof they 
were capable, and to provide that neither their passive 
capacity should be overcharged, nor their active be unem- 
ployed. And whereas the reasonable nature of man renders 
him not only susceptible of unexpected internal impres- 
sions, but also capable of being governed by laws, which 
requires the use of his own endeavour to understand and 
obey them; and whereas we also find such laws are actu- 
ally made for him, and propounded to him with their pro- 
per enforcements. If it should be the fixed course of God’s 
government over him, only to guide him by inward im- 
pulses; this (as is said in that letter) would render those 
laws and their sanctions impertinencies, his faculties 
whereby he is capable of moral government so far, and 
to this purpose, useless and vain: and would be an occa- 
sion, which the depraved nature of man would be very apt 
to abuse into a temptation to them, never to bind their 
powers to the endeavour of doing any thing that were 
of a holy and spiritual tendency, (from which their aver- 
sion would be always prompting them to devise excuses, ) 
more than a mere machine would apply itself to th® uses 
which it was made for and doth not undersiand. 

Therefore, lest any should be so unreasonable, as fo ex- 
pect God should only surprise them, while they resolvedly 
sit still and sleep; he hath, in his infinite wisdom, with- 
held from them the occasion hereof; and left them desti- 
tute of any encouragement (whatsoever his extraordinary 
dealings may have been with some) to expect his influ- 
ences, in the neglect of his ordinary methods, as is dis- 
coursed p. 121. and at large in the following pages. And 
which is the plain sense of that admonition, Phil. i. 12, 
13. Yea, and though there be never so many instances or 
merciful surprisals, preventive of all our owa considera- 
tion and care, yet those are still to be accounted the ordi- 
nary methods which are so de jwre, which would actually 
be so, if men did their duty, and which God hath oblige: 
us to observe and attend unto as such. 

8. That in reference to all other actions which are no: 
sinful, though there be not a sinful disinclination to them, 
yet because there may be-a sluggishness and ineptitude to 
some purposes God intends to serve by thein, this influ- 
ence is also always determinative thereunto; whensoever 
to the immense wisdom of God shall seem meet, and con- 
ducing to his own great and holy ends. 

9. That, in reference to sinful actions, by this influence 
God doth not only sustain men who do them, and con- 
tinue to them their natural faculties and powers, whereby - 
they. are done, but also, as the first mover, so far exci 
and actuate those powers, as that they are apt and habile 
for any congenerous action, to which they have a natur 
destgzenee ; and whereto they are not sinfully disin- 
clined. 

10. That, if men do then employ them to the doing of 
any sinful action; by that same influence, he doth, as to 
him seems meet, limit, moderate, and, against the nae 
tion and design of the sinful agent, overrule and disposi a 
it to good. But now if, besides all this, they will also 
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assert ; loth, by an efficacious influence, move 
and det en to wicked actions. - This is that 
which olvedly deny. That is, in this I shall 

iffer with Ido not suppose God to have, by in- 
ternal influe: 


s far a hand in the worst and wicledest 
I assert more to be necessary to 

actions to-which men are wickedly disinclined ; but that 
less will suffice for their doing of actions to which they 
have inclination more than enough. I reckon it sufficient 
to the production of this latter sort of actions, that their 
powers be actually habile, and apt for any such action, in 

' the general, as is connatural to them; supposing there be 
a@ peccant aversion, as there is to all those actions that 
holy and spiritual; which aversion a more potent 
yen a determinative) influence is necessary to overcome. 

I explain myself by instance. 

A man hath from God the powers belonging to his na- 
ture, by which he is capable of loving or hating an appre- 
hended good or evil. These powers being, by a present 
Divine influence, rendered habile, and apt for action; he 
ean now love a good name, health, ease, life, and hate dis- 
grace, sickness, pain, death: but he doth also by these 
powers, thus habilitated for action, love wickedness, and 
hate God. 
should over and besides determine him, is not absolutely 
and always necessary; and to the latter, is impossible. 
But that, to hate wickedness universally, and as such, and 

to love God, the depravedness of his nature, by the apos- 

tacy, hath made the determinative influence of efficacious 
grace necessary. Which, therefore, he hath indispensable 
obligation (nor is destitute of encouragement) earnestly to 
implore and pray for. My meaning is now plain to such 
as have a mind to understand it. j 

Having thus given an account wherein I agree with 
them, and wherein, if they please, I must differ. It may 
perhaps be expected I should add further reasons of that 

_ difference on my part. But I shall for the present forbear 
todo it. I know it may be alleged, that some very pious 


actions, as 
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I say, now, that to those former acts God 
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as well as learned men have been of their Opinion. And 
I seriously believe it. But that signifies nothing to the 
goodness of the opinion. Nor doth the badness of it ex- 
tinguish my charity nor reverence towards the men. Tor 
I consider, that as many hold the most important truths, 
and which most directly tend to impress the image of God 
upon their souls, that yet are never stamped with any such 
impression thereby; so, it isnot impossible some may have 
held very dangerous opinions, with a notional judgment 
the pernicious influence whereof hath never distilled upon. 
their hearts. Neither shall I be willing without necessity 
to detect other men’s infirmities. Yet if I find myself any © 
way obliged further to intermeddle in this matter, I reckon 
the time I have to spend in this world, can never be spent 
to better purpose, than in discovering the fearful conse- 
quences of that rejected vpinion, the vanity of the subter- 
fuges whereby its assertors think to hide the malignity of 
it; and the inefficacy of the arguments brought for it. 
Especially those two which the letter takes notice of. 
as so ill-coloured an opinion ought never 1o be admitted 
without the most apparent necessity, so do I think it most 
apparent there is no necessity it should be admitted upo 
those grounds or any other. And doubt not but that both 
the governing providence of God in reference to all events 
whatsoever, and his most certain foreknowledge of them 
all, may be defended, against all opposers, without it. But 
I had rather my preparations to these purposes should be 
buried in dust and silence; than I should ever see the 
occasion which should carry the signification with it of 
their being at all needful. And I shall take it for a just 
and most deplorable occasion, if I shall find any to assert 
against me the contradictory to this proposition :—That 
doth not by an efficacious influence, universally move and 
determine men to all their actions; even those that are 
most wicked.—Which is the only true and plain meaning 
of what was said, about this ousiness, in the before-men- 
tioned letter. 
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A HOLY BUT MUTABLE STATE. 





x ECCLES, VII. 29. 








LO, THIS ONLY HAVE I FOUND, THAT GOD HATH MADE MAN UPRIGHT ; BUT THEY HAVE SOUGHT OUT MANY INVENTIONS. 


In these words you have the result of a serious inquiry 
into the state of mankind. In the verse immediately fore- 
going, the preacher speaks his own experience, touching 
each sex distributively; how rare it was to meet with a 

oo good man, how much rarer witha prudent and 
virtuous woman; (so he must be understood, though these 
qualities are not expressed;) then in the text gives this 
verdict touching both collectively, tending to acquit their 
Maker of their universal depravation, and conviet them. 
“ Lo, this only have I found,” &c. 

The words contain two propositions —The first touching 
man’s perfection by his creation, “ God made,” &c. The 
second touching his defection by sin, ‘But they have 
_ sought,” &c. Together witha solemn preface introducing 
both, and recommending them as well-weighed truths, 

“Tio, this only have I found,” &c. g. d. “I donotnow speak 

‘at random, and by guess; no, but I solemnly pronounce it, 

as that which I have found out by serious study and dili- 

gent exploration, that God made man upright,” &c. , The 

terms are not obscure, and are fitly rendered. I find no 
considerable variety of readings, and cannot needlessly 
spend time about words. Only in short,—By man you 
must understand man collectively, so as to comprehend 
the whole species.— Making him upright, you must under- 
stand so as to refer making not to the adjunct only, 
supposing the subject pre-existent, but to both subject and 
adjunct together; and so ’tis man’s concreate and original 
righteousness that is here meant—By znventions under- 
stand (as the antithesis doth direct) such as are alien from 
this rectitude. ‘Nor is it altogether improbable that in this 
expression, some reference may be had to that curious de- 
sire of knowing much that tempted Adam and Eve into 
the first transgression —Many inventions, seems to be spo- 
ken in opposition to that simplicity and singleness of heart 
which this original rectitude did include ; truth is but one; 
alsehood, manifold. God made man upright, 7.e. simple, 
_plain-hearted, free from all tortuous windings, and invo- 
lutions. (So the word rendered upright in the text doth 
signify; and Jeshurun derived therefrom, which God 
_ thought a fit name for his people Israel, the seed of plain- 
hearted Jacob, to be known by; answerably whereto Na- 
thanael is said to be a true Israelite, in whom was no 
guile.) Such man was at first; now,'in the room of this 
simplicity, you find a multiplicity : he was of one constant, 
uniform frame and tenor of spirit, held one straight, direct, 
“and even course; now he is become full of inventions, 
grown vafrous, multiform as to the frame of his spirit, un- 
certain, intricate, perplexed in all his ways.—Sought out, 
this notes the voluntariness, and perfect spontaneity of his 
defection ; ’twas his own doing. God made him upright ; 
he hath sought out means to deform and undo himself.— 
The words thus opened afford us two great gospel truths, 


od 
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Doct. 1. That God endued the nature of man, in his 


/creation, with a perfect and universal rectitude. 


2. That man’s defection from his primitive state was 
purely voluntary, and from the unconstrained choice of 


| his own mutable and self-determining will. 


(Though the latter part of the text would afford a suf 
ficient ground to treat of the state of man now fallen; yet 
that being by agreement left to another hand, I observe no 
more from it than what concerns the manner of his fall, 


‘and that only as it depended on a mutable will.) In 


handling these truths, I shall, 

1. Open them in certain explicatory theses. 2. Improve 
them in some few practical and applicatory inferences.. 

1. About the former—that God endued, &c.—talke these 
propositions for explication. 

Prop. 1. All created rectitude consists in conformity to 
some rule or law. Rectitude isa mere relative thitt, and 
its relation istoarule. By a rule, I here mean a law 
strictly taken; and therefore I speak this only of created 
rectitude. A law, isa rule of duty given by a superior to 
an inferior; nothing can be in that sense a rule to God, or 
the measure of increated rectitude. 

Prop. 2. The highest rule of all created rectitude, is 
the will of God, considered as ineluding most intrinsically 
an eternal and immutable reason, justice, and goodness. 
Tis certain, there can be no higher rule to creatures than 
the Divine will;> and as certain that the government of 
God over his creatures, is always reasonable, and just, and 
gracious; and that this reasonableness, justice, and good- 
ness, by which it is. so, should be subjected any where but 
in God himself, none that know what God is, according to 
our more obvious notions of him, can possibly think. 

Prop. 3. Any sufficient signification of this will, touch- 
ing the reasonable creature’s duty, is a law, indispensably 
obliging such acreature. A law isaconstitution de debito, 
and ’tis the legislator’s. will (not concealed in his own 
breast, but) duly expressed that makes this constitution, 
and infers an obligation on the subject. 

Prop. 4. The law given to Adam at his creation was 
portly natural, given by way of internal impression upon 
is soul; partly positive, given (as is probable) by some 
more external discovery or revelation. That the main 
body of law, whereby man was to be governed, should be 
at first given no other way than by stamping them upon 
his mind and heart, was a thing congruous enough to his 
innocent state ; (as it is to angels and saints in glory;) it 
being then exactly contempered to his nature, highly ap- 
rovable to his reason, (as is evident, in that being fallen, 
is reason ceases not to approve it, Rom. ii. 18.) fully 
suitable to the inclination and tendency of his will, and 
not at all regretted by any reluctant principle that might 
in the least oppose or render him doubtful about his duty. 

Pg 
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£ some positive 


. Yet was it most reasonable also, 
commands should be superadded, that God’s right of do- 
nion and government over him as Creator, might be 
Y expressly asserted, and he might more fully appre- 
hend his own obligation as ‘a creature to do some things, 
because it was his Maker's will, as well as others, because 
they appeared to him in their own nature reasonable and 
fit to be done; for so the whole of what God requires of 
man, is fitly distinguished into some things which he com- 
mands because they are just, and some things that are 
just because he commands them. 

Prop. 5. Adam was endued in his creation with a suf. 
ficient ability and habitude to conform to this whole law, 
both natural and positive; in which ability and habitude 
his original recitude did consist.. This propasition carries 
in it the main truth we have now in hand, therefore re- 
quires to be more distinctly insisted on. There are two 
pines in it to be considered—the- thing itself he was en- 
due with—the manner of the endowment. 

i: The thing itself wherewith he was endued. That 
was uprightness, rectitude, (otherwise called the image of 
God, though that expression comprehends more than we 
now speak of, as his immortality, dominion over the in- 
ferior-creatures, &c.) which uprightness or rectitude con- 
sisted in the habitual conformity, or conformability, of all 
his natural powers to this whole law of God; and is there- 
fore considerable two ways, viz. in relation to its subject, 
and its_rule. 

1. In relation to its subject; that was the whole soul, 
(in some sense it may be said the whole man,) even the 
several powers of it. And here we are led to consider the 
parts of this rectitude, for ’tis co-extended (if that phrase 
may be allowed) with its subject, and lies spread-out into 
the several powers of the soul; for had any power been 
left destitute of it, such is the frame of man, and the de- 
pendence of his natural powers on each other, in order to 
action, that it had disabled him to obey, and had destroyed 
his rectitude ; for bonwm non oritur nisi ex causis integris, 
malum vero ex quovis defectu. And hence (as Davenant¢ 
well observes) according to the parts (if I may so speak) 
of the subject wherein it ‘was, man’s original rectitude 
must be understood to consist of, 

1. A perfect illumination of mind to understand and 
snow the will of God. 2. A compliance of heart and will 
therewith. 3. An obedient subordination of the sensitive 
appetite, and other inferior powers, that in nothing they 
might resist the former. That ii comprehends all these, 
appears by comparing Col. iii. 10. where the image of 
God, wherein man was created, is said to consist in know- 
ledge, that hath its seat and subject in the mind, with Eph. 
iy. 24. where righteousness and holiness are also mention- 
ed; the one whereof consists in equity towards men, the 
other in loyalty and devotedness to God; both which neces- 
sarily suppose the due framing of the other powers of the 
soul, to the ducture of an enlightened mind. And besides, 
that work of sanctification (which in these scriptures is 
expressly called a renovation of man according to the im- 
age of God wherein he was created) doth in other scrip- 
tures appear (as the forementioned author also observes) 
to consist of parts proportionable to these I mention, viz. 
illumination of mind, Ephes. i. 18. conversion of heart, Ps. 
li. 10. victory over concupiscence, Rom. vi. 7, throughout. 
~ 2, Consider this recitude in relation to its rule ; that is, 
the will of God revealed, or the law of God. Sin is the 
transgression of the law; and accordingly righteousness 
must needs be conformity to the law; viz. actual righte- 
ousness consists in actual conformity to the law; that 

‘habitual rectitudé which Adam was furnished with in his 
creation, (of which we are speaking,) in an habitual con- 
formity, or an ability to conform to the same law. This 
habitual conformity was, as of the whole soul, so to the 
whole law, z.¢. to both the parts or kinds of it, natural 
_ and positive. He was furnished with particular princi- 
ples, inclining him to comply with whatsoever the law of 
nature had laid before him ; and with a general principle, 
disposing him to yield to whatsoever any positive law 
should lay before him as the will of God. And if it be said, 
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(in reference to the former of these,) that this law of na- 
ture impressed upon Adam’s soul, was his very rectitude: 
therefore how can this rectitude be a conformity to this 
law? Ianswer, 1. A law is twofold, regulans, regulata.¢ 
2. The law of nature impressed upon the soul of Adam, 
must be considered;—l. as subjected in his mind; so it 
consisted of certain practical notions about good and evil, 
right and wrong, &e.—2. as subjected in his heart, so it 
consisted in certain habitual inclinations to conform to 
those principles. Now these inclinations of the heart, 
though they are a rule to actions, they are yet something 
tuled in reference to those notions in the mind; and their 
conformity thereto makes cne part of original rectitude. 
And those notions, though they are a rule to these inclina- 
tions, yet they are someihing ruled in reference to the will 
of God signified by them; and in the conformity thereto, 
consists another part of this original rectitude. " 
2. We have to consider the manner of this endowment. 
And as to this, ‘tis much disputed among the schoolmen, 
whether it were natural or supernatural. I shall only lay 


down, in few words, what I conceive to be clear and in- 


disputable, i 

_1. If by natural, you mean essential, (whether constitu- 
tively, or consecutively,) so original righteousness was 
not natural to man; for then he could never have lost it, 
without the loss of his being. 

2. If by natural, you mean connatural, 7. ¢. conereate 
with the nature of man, and consonant thereto, so I doubt 
not but it was natural to him. 2 

Prop. 6. This rectitude of man’s nature, could not but 


infer and include his actual blessedness, while he should 


act according to it. According to the tenor of the cove- 
nant, it could not but infer it. And consider this rectitude 
in itself, it must needs include it: the rectitude of his un- 
derstanding including his knowledge of the highest good; 
and the rectitude of his will and affections, the accept- 
ance and enjoyment thereof; as Augustinef in this case, 
nullum bonum abesset homini quod recta voluntas optare 
posset, §-c. Thus far of the holiness and blessedness-of 
man’s first state. It follows to speak of the mutability of 


At, and of his fall as depending thereon. 


Doct. 2. That man’s defection from his primitive state 
was merely voluntary, and from the unconstrained choice 
of his own mutable and self-determining will. For the 
asserting of this truth, take the following propositions: . 

Prop. 1. That the nature of man is now become uni- 
versally depraved and sinful. ‘This, Scripture is full of 
and experience and common observation puts it beyond 
dispuie. ’Tis left then that sin must have had some ori- 
ginal among men. 

Prop. 2. The pure and holy nature of God could never 
be the original of man’s sin. This is evident in itself. 
God » disclaims it; nor can any affirm it of him without 
denying his very Being. He could not be the cause of 
unholiness, but by ceasing to be holy, which would sup- 
pose him mutably holy; and if either God or man must 
be confessed mutable, ’tis no difficulty where to lay it; 
whatever he is, he is essentially; and necessity of exist- 
ence, of being always what he is,i remains everlastingly 
the fundamental attribute of his Being. 

3. "Tis blasphemous and absurd to talk of two princi- 
ples, (as the Manichees of old,) the one good per se, and 
the cause of all good; the other evil yer se, and the cause 
of <all evil. 

Bradwardine’s two arguments, 1. that this would sup- 
pose two gods, two independent beings, 2. that it would 
suppose an evil god, do sufficiently convince this to be full 
both of blasphemy and contradiction. ; 

4, It was not possible that either external] objects, or 
the temptation of the devil, should necessitate the will of 
man to sin. External objects could not; for that were to 
reject all upon God; for if he create objects with such an 
allective power in them, and create such an appetite in 
man as cannot but work inordinately and sinfully towards 
those objects, it must needs infer his efficacious necessita- 
tion of sin, being it would destroy the truth already estab- 
lished, that God created man with such a rectitude as that 
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there was a sufficient ability in his superior powers for the 
cohibition and restraint of the inferior, that they should 
not work inordinately towards their objects. The devil 
could not do it for the same reason, having no way to 
move the will of man but by the proposal of objects; yet 
that by this means (which he could in many respects 
manage most advantageously) he did much help forward 
the first sin, Scripture leaves us not to doubt. 

5. The whole nature of sin consisting only in a defect, 
no other cause need be designed of it than a defective ; 
z. e. an understanding, will, and inferior powers, however 
originally good, yet mutably and defectively so. I shall 
not insist to prove that sin is no positive being; but I 
take the argument to be irrefragable, (notwithstanding 
the cavils made against it,) that is drawn from that com- 
mon maxim, that omne ens posilivwm est vel primum, vel a 
primo. And that of Dionysius the Areopagite is an in- 
genious one: he argues that no being can be evil per se ; 
for then it must be immutably, to which no evil can be, for 
to be always the same, is a certain property of goodness; 
*tis so even of the highest goodness. And hence sin being 
supposed only a defect, a soul that is only defectibly holy, 
might well enough be the cause of it; 2. ¢. the deficient 
cause. Nor is it in the least strange that man should be 
at first created with a defectible holiness; for if he were 
immutably holy, either it must be ex natura, or ex gratia: 
ex natura it could not be, for that would suppose him 
God; if it were ex gratia, then it must be free; then it 

ight be, or might not be; therefore there was no incon- 
gruity in it that it should not be. And indeed it was most 
‘congruous that God having newly made such a creature, 
furnished with such powers, so capable of government 
by a law, of being moved by promises and threats, he 
should for some time hold him as a viator,; in a state of 
trial unconfirmed, (as he did also the innocent angels,) that 
it might. be seen how he would behave himself towards 
his Maker, and that he should be rewardable and punish- 
able accordingly, in a state that should be everlasting and 
unchangeable: the liberty therefore of the viators and the 
comprehensors, ™Gibieuf well distinguishes into znchoatla 
or consummabilis, and perfecta or consummata ; the former 
such as Adam’s was at his creation ; the latter such as is 
the state of angels and saints in glory; and as his would 
have been had he held out and persisted innocent through 
the-intended time of trial. 

It was therefore no strange thing that man should be 
created defectible ; it was as little strange that a defectible 
-creature should deficere, For the manner of that defec- 
tion, (whether error of the understanding preceded, or in- 
consideration only, and a neglect of its office,) with the 
great difficulties some imagine herein, I waive discourse 
about them; judging that advice good and sober, for to 
consider more how sin may be gotten out of the world, 
than how it came in. Though ’tis most probable there 

ras in the instant of temptation a mere suspension of the 
understanding’s act, (not as previous to the sin, but as a 
part of it,) and thereupon a sudden precipitation of will, 
as Estius doth well determine. - : 

6. Man being created mutable as to his holiness, must 
needs be so as to his happiness too. And that both upon 
a legal account, (for the law had determined that if he did 
sin he must die,) and also upon a natural; for it was not 

ossible that his soul being once depraved by sin, the 
Roerets of it vitiated, their order each to other, and to- 
wards their objects, broken and interrupted, there should 
remain a disposition and aptitude to converse with the 
highest good. 

The use follows, which shall be only in certain practical 
inferences that will issue from these truths, partly con- 
aio singly and severally, partly together and in con- 

tion. 
From the First. 1. Did God ereate man upright as 
hath been shown ? then how little reason had man to sin! 
how little reason had he to desert God! to be weary of 
his first estate! Could God’s making him, his making 
him upright, be a reason why he should sin against him? 
was his directing his heart, and the natural course of his 
affections towards himself, a reason why heshould forsake 
him ? What was there in his state that should make it 
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grievous to him? Was his duty too much for him ? God 
made him upright, so that every part of it was connatural 
to him. Was his privilege too little? He-knew, and 
loved, and enjoyed the highest and infinite good. O think 
then how unreasonable and disingenuous a thing sin was! 
that a creature that was nothing but a few hours ago, now 
a reasonable being, capable of God, should yet sin! Urge 
your hearts with this, we are too apt to think ourselves 
unconcerned in Adam’s sin; we look upon ourselves too 
abstractly, we should remember we are members of & 
community, and it should be grievous to us to think that 
our species hath dealt so unkindly and unwortbily with 
God : and besides, do not we sin daily after the similitude 

‘of Adam’s transgression ? and is not sin as unreasonable 
and unjust a thing as ever? 

2. Was our primitive state so good and happy, how 
justly may we reflect and look back towards our first state ! 
how fitly might we take up Job’s words! O that I were 
as in months past ;—as in the days of my youth;—when 
the Almighty was yet with me;:—when | put on righte- 
ousness and it clothed me ;—when my glory was fresh in 
me, &c.2 With what sadness may we ‘call to mind the 
things that are past, and the beginnings of ancient time! 
when there was no stain upon our natures, no cloud upon 
our minds, no pollution upon our hearts ; when with pure 
and undefiled souls we could embrace and rest, and re- 
joice in the eternal and incomprehensible good! When 
we remember these things, do not our bowels turn? are 
not our souls poured out within us ? 

From the Second. 1. Did man so voluntarily ruin him- 
self; how unlikely is he now to be his own saviour! He 
that was a self-destroyer from the beginning, that ruined 
himself as soon as God had made him, is he likely now to. 
save himself? Is it easier for him to recover his station 
than to have kept it 2 or hath he improved himself by sin- 
ning, and gained strength by his fall for a more difficult 
undertaking ? Is he grown better natured towards himself 
and his God, than he was at first? 

2. How little reason hath he to blame God, though he 
finally perish! What would he have had God to have done 
more to prevent it; he gave his law to direct him, his 
threatening to warn him; his promise for his encourage- 
ment was evidently implied; his nature was sufficiently 
disposed to improve and comport with all these *yet he 
sins! Is God to be charged with this? Sins upon no ne- 
cessity, with no pretence ; but that he must be seeking out 
inventions, trying experiments, assaying to better his state, 
as plainly despising the law, suspecting the truth, envying 
the greatness, asserting and aspiring to the sovereignty 
and Godhead of his Maker. Had we (any of us) a mind 
to contend with God about this matter, how would we 
order our cause ? how would we state our quarrel? If we 
complain that we should be condemned and ruined all in 
one man; that is to complain that we are Adam’s children. 
A child might as well complain that he is the son of a 
beggar or a traitor, and charge it as injustice upon the 
prince or law of the land that he is not born to a patri- 
mony ; this is a misery to him, but no man will say it isa 
wrong. And can it be said we are wronged by the com- 
mon Ruler of the world, that we do not inherit from our 
father the righteousness and felicity he had wilfully iost 
long before we were his children? If we think it hard we 
should be tied to terms we never consented to, might not 
an heir as well quarrel with the magistrate, that he suffers 
him to become liable to his father’s debts, and to lie in 
prison if he have not to pay 2 : , 

But besides, who can imagine but we should have con- 
sented, had all mankind been at that time existent in in- 
nocency together ? 7. e. let the case be stated thus: Su 
pose Adam, our common parent, to have had all his. 
children together with him before the Lord, while the 
covenant of works was not as yet made, and while as yet 
God was not under any engagement to the children of 
men. Let it be eae that he did propound it to the 
whole race of mankind together, that he would capitulate 
with their common parent on their behalf, according to 
the terms of that first covenant; if he stood, they should 
stand, if he fall, they must all fall with him. Let it be.con- 
sidered, that if this had not been consented to, God might 
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(without the least colour of exception, being as yet under 
no engagement to the contrary) have annihilated the whole 
Species ; for wherein can it seem hard, that what was no- 
thing but the last moment, should the next moment be suf- 
fered to relapse into nothing’again? Let it also be consi- 
dered, that Adam’s own personal interest, and a mighty 
natural affection towards so vast a progeny, might well be 
thought certainly to engage him to the uttermost care and 
circumspection on his own and their behalf. It must also 
be remembered; that all being now in perfect innocency, 
no defect of reason, no frowardness or perverseness of will 
can be supposed in any, to hinder their right judgment, 
and choice of what might appear to be most for their own 
advantage, and the glory of their Maker. 

Can it now possibly be thought (the case being thus 
stated) that any man should rather choose presently to 
lose his being, and the pleasures and hopes of, such a 
State, than to have consented to such terms? It cannot be 
thought. 

For consider the utmost that might be objected; and 
suppose one thus to reason the matter with himself: 
“Why ? ’tis a mighty hazard for me to suspend my ever- 
lasting happiness or misery upon the uncertain determi- 
nations of another man’s mutable will; shall I trust my 
eternal concernments to such a peradventure, and put my 
life and hopes into the hands of a fellow-creature ?” 

It were obvious to him to answer himself, “ Aye, but he 
is my father; he bears a natural affection to me, his own 
concernment is included, he hath power over his own will, 
his obedience for us all will be no more difficult than each 
man’s for himself; there is nothing required of him but 


what his nature inclines him to, and what his reason (if; 


he use it) will guide him to comply with; and though 
the hazard of an eternal misery be greatly tremendous, 
yet are not the hopes of an everlasting blessedness as 
greatly consolatory and encouraging ? and besides, the 
hazard will be but for a time, which if we pass safely, we 
shall shortly receive a full and glorious confirmation and 
advancement.” Certainly no reasonable man, all this 
considered, (though there had been no mention made of a 
means of recovery in case of falling, the consideration 
whereof is yet also to be taken in by us,) would have re- 
fused to consent. And then what reasonable man but will 
confess this to be mere cavil, that we did not personally 
consent; for if itbe certain we should have consented, and 
our own hearts tell us we should, doth the power of a 
Creator over his creatures signify so little that he might 
not take this for an actual consent ? for is it not all one, 
whether you did consent, or certainly would have done-it, 
if you had been treated with? Covenants betwixt superi- 
ors and inferiors, differ much from those betwixt equals; 
for they are laws as well as covenants, and therefore do 
suppose consent, (the terms being im se reasonable,) as that 
which not only our interest but duty would oblige us to. 
*Tis not the same thing to covenant with the great God, 
and with a fellow-creature. God’s prescience of the event, 
(besides that no man knows what it is, yet,) whatever il 
is, tis wholly immanent in himself, (as also his decrees,) 
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therefore could have no influence into the event, or be any 
cause of it; all depended, as hath been shown, on man’s 
own will ; and therefore if God did foresee that man 
ee fall, yet he knew also, that if he would he might 
stand. « . 

From both jointly. 1. Were we once so happy, and 
have we now undone ourselves? how acceptable should 
this render the means of our recovery to us! That 'tis a 
recovery we are to endeavour, (which implies the forme 
truth;) that supposes us once happy, who would not be 
taken, with such an overture for the regaining of a happi- 
ness, which he hath lost and fallen from? ’Tis a double 
misery to become from a happy estate miserable ; ’tis yet 
as a double happiness to become happy from such misery ; 
and proportionably valuable should all means appear to us 
that tend thereto. Yea, and ’tis a recovery after self-de- 
struction, (which asserts the former truth,) such a destruc- 
tion as might reduce us to an utter despair of remedies, as 
rendering us incapable to help ourselves, or to expect hel 
or pity from others. O how welcome should the tidings 
of deliverance now be to us! how joyful an entertainment 
should our hearts give them upon both these accounts! 
How greatly doth Scripture* commend the love and grace 
of Christ, under the notion of redeeming! a word that 
doth not signify deliverance from’simple misery only, but 
also connote a precedent better state, as they expound it 
who take the phrase, as Scripture uses it, to allude to the 
buying out of captives from their bondage. And how 
should it ravish the heart of any man to have mercy and 
help offered him by another hand, who hath perished by 
his own! how taking should gospel-grace be upon this ac- 
count ! how should this consideration engage souls to 
value and embrace it! It is urged (we see) to that pur- 
pose, Hos. xiii, 9. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but 
in me is thy help; and, v. 10. it follows, I will be thy King; 
where is any other that will save thee? &c. And ch. xiv. 1. 
O Israel, return unto the Lord, for thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity. Now (friends) do but seriously consider. this. 
If you believe the truths you have heard, how precious 
should Christ be to you! how precious should the gospel, 
the ordinances, and ministry of it be! Do you complain 
that formerly you were not treated with? By all these God 
now treats with you. Now your own personal consent is 
called for; not to any thing that hath the least of hazard in 
it, but what shall make you certainly happy, as miserable as 
you have made yourselves ; and there is nothing but your 
consent wanting, the price of your redemption is already 
paid; ’tis but taking Christ for your Saviour and your Lord, 
and living a life of dependence and holiness for a few days, 
and you areas safe as if you were in glory. Will you now 
stick at this? O do not destroy yourselves a second time, 
and make yourselves doubly guilty of your own ruin. 

2. Was our state so good, but mutable? What cause 
have we to admire the grace of God, through Christ, that 
whom it recovers it confirms! It was a blessed state, that 
by our own free will we fell from; but how much better 
(even upon this account) is this, which by God’s freé. 
grace we are invited and recalled to! 
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Sir, 

I intTEND not this discourse shall be concerned in 
what this author hath said of the several explications given 
by the persons named on his title-page. ‘The only thing 
it is designed for, is the discoursing with him that single 
point which he refers to, in his twenty-ninth and thirtieth 

ages, and which, in this controversy, is on all hands con- 
. fessed to be the cardinal one, viz. Whether a trinity in the 
Godhead be possible or no ? 
I put not the question about three persons; both because 
I will not, in so short a discourse as I intend to make this, 
be engaged in discussing the unagreed notion of a person ; 
and because the Scripture lays not that necessity upon me, 
though I do not think the use of that term, in this affair, 
either blameable or indefensible. But I shall inquire whe- 
ther the Father, the Son, or Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
cannot possibly admit of sufficient distinction from one 
another to answer the parts and purposes severally assigned 
them by the Scripture, in the Christian economy, and yet 
be each of them God, consistently with this most inviola- 
ble and indubitable truth, that there can be but one God. 


This author coneludes it to be impossible in the men- 


tioned pages of his discourse, and thereupon seems to 
judge it necessary that two of them be excluded the God- 

ead, as many others, some going the Arian, some the 
Photinian, more lately called the Socinian way, have done 
before him. He acknowledges, page 30, col. 1. there may 
be “‘some secret revealed by God, because it was above 
human capacity to discover it; and sometimes also to 
comprehend how it can be;” but adds, ‘‘ there is a vast 
difference between my not being able to conceive how a 
thing should be, and a clear apprehension and sight that 
it cannot be.” What he says thus far is unexceptionable, 
and I heartily concur with him in it. But for what he 
subjoins, (wherein he might have spoken his mind of the 
matter in controversy with as much advantage to his cause, 
without reflecting upon his adversaries, as if they con- 
sidered these things either with no intention, or with no 
sincerity, not allowing them even the never so little of the 
one or the other,) that “three distinct Almighty and All- 
knowing persons, should be but one Almighty, or but one 
All-knowing, or but one God, a man, who considers with 
never so little intention and sincerity, clearly sees that it 
cannot be. In short, that it is not a mystery, but, as Dr. 
South speaks, an absurdity and a contradiction.” This is 
that I would consider with him, if he will affix these 
words of his, ‘‘a man who considers, &c. clearly sees it 
cannot be, and it is an absurdity and a contradiction,” to 
the question as I have set it down above. In the mean- 


‘ 


time he cannot be ignorant that, as he hath represented the 
matter, he hath here either not truly, or at least not fairly, 
given the sense of any of them whom he pretended to 
oppose. oMe 

For when by those words, “ But that three Divine per- 
sons, or that three distinct Almighty and All-knowing per- 
sons, should be but one Almighty, but one All-knowig, 
or but one God,” he would slily insinuate to his unwa: 
and less attentive reader, that the same men held three 
Almighties, and but one; he well knows, and elsewhere 
confesses, (though he might suppose that some readers 
would not be at leisure to compare one place of his 
writings with another, but hastily ran away with the ap- 
prehension, that such as were not of his mind spake no- 
thing but nonsense and_contradictions,) that not only his 
later opposers since P. Lumbard, as he speaks, but divers 
much more ancient, as Athanasius, and the rest of the 
Nicene fathers, &c. denied three Almighties, though they 
affirmed each of the persons to be Almighty, understand- 
ing omnipotency, as they do omnisciency,to be an attribute 
not of the person, as such, but of the essence, as such, 
which they affirm to be but one, z. e. that they are each of 
them Almighty, by communication in one and the same 
almighty essence. And if their sentiment be so very ab- 
surd, he needed the less to fear representing it as it is. 

And the other who seems to grant three Almighties, 
doth never say there is but one Almighty ; though sueh 
say too there 1s but one God, placing the wnity of the God- 
head in somewhat else, as he hath himself taken notice ; 
which is remote from express self-contradiction also. But 
I shall concern myself no further about the one or the 
other of these ways of explaining the doctrine of the three 
persons. Only shall inquire concerning the possibility of 
such a trinity in the Godhead as was above expressed, re- 
quiting the uncharitableness of this author, in imputing 
carelessness or insincerity to all that think it possible, 
with so much charity, as to believe he would not (against 
the plain tenor of Scripture) have rejected the doctrine of 
the trinity, as he professes to do that of the incarnation, 
if he had not thought it every way impossible. And here 
I premise, 

1. That the present undertaking is not to show that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three, and but one, in 
the same respect; which I would adventure, in this au- 
thor’s words, to say, no man that considers with never so 
little intention and sincerity would offer at. But when 
they are supposed to be but one, in respect of Deity, they 
are thought to be three in some other respect. 

2. That what I now design is only to represent this 
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matter as possible to be some way, and in the way here 
proposed for ought we know, not as definitely certain to be 
this way or that. The former is enough to our present 

_ purpose, z. e. if any way it can-be conceived, without ab- 
surdity or contradiction, that these may be three with 
sufficient distinction to found the distinct attributes which 
the Scriptures do severally give them, so as some things 
may be aflirmed of some one, and not be affirmed of the 
other of them, and yet their wnity in Godhead be con- 
served; our point is gained, and the clamour of this and 
every other opposer ought to cease, for our asserting what 
every one, that considers, clearly sees cannot be. 

Now, so much being forelaid, that we may proceed with 
clearness and satisfaction of mind—If we would under- 
stand whether it be possible that these three may be sufli- 
ciently distinguished for the mentioned purpose, and yet 
be one in Godhead, or in divine being; we are to recollect 
ourselves, and consider what we are wont, and find our- 
selves indispensably obliged, to conceive of that ever bless- 
ed Being, and what is with less certainty or evidence said 
or thought of it. Therefore, 

I. We cannot but acknowledge, that whereas we do with 
greatest certainty and clearness conceive of it as an intel- 
lectual Being, comprehensive, with that, of infinite and 
universal ro: so we do, most expressly, though this 
be implied in universal perfection, conclude it a Being 
most necessarily existent: which God hath himself been 
pleased to signify to us by the appropriated name, I am, or 
iam what Iam. 

Hereby is this most excellent of beings infinitely dis- 
tinguished from all creatures, or from the whole creation. 
All ereated being is merely contingent, 2. e. (according to 
the true notion of contingency) dependent upon will and 
pleasure. So he hath himself taught us to distinguish ; 
and with such distinction to conceive of the creation, Rev. 
iv. 11.. Thou hast made all things, and for (or by, da) 
thy pleasure (or will, @:\yza cz) they are, or were created. 
Whatsoever being is necessarily existent, the excellency 
of its nature being such, as that it was necessary to it to 
exisi, or impossible not to exist, is God, or is divine 
being. Notwithstanding what some have imagined of 
necessary matter, we might adventure to affirm this uni- 
versally of all necessary being, that it is divine, taking it 
to be piainly demonstrable, and to have been demonstrated 
beyond all contradiction, by the learned Dr. Cudworth, 
and many others long before him. And doubt not to 
evince, (though that is not the present business, ) that sup- 
posing the imagination of necessary matter were true, this 
sensible world could never possibly have been made of it, 
by any power whatsoever; the only pretence for which it 
isimagied. But if any have a mind to make this a dis- 

pute, to avoid being unseasonably involved in it at this 
time, it will serve my present purpose to assert only, what- 
soever intellectual being is necessarily existent is divine. 

And on the other hand, whatsoever being is contingent, 
i. e. such as that it depended on a mere intervening act of 
will (viz. even the sovereign and supreme will) whether 
it should be or not be, is created, or is creature. 

Il, Whatsoever simplicity the ever blessed God hath 
by any express revelation claimed to himself, or can by 
evident and irrefragable reasou be demonstrated to belong 
to him, as a perfection, we ought humbly, and with all 
‘possible reverence and adoration, to ascribe to him. But 
such simplicity as he hath not claimed, as is arbitrarily 
ascribed to him by over-bold and adventurous intruders 
into the deep and most profound arcana of the Divine 

_ nature, such as cgn never be proved to belong to him, or 
to be any real perfection, such as would prove an imper- 
fection, and a blemish, would render the Divine nature less 
intelligible, more impossible to be so far conceived as is 
regmisite, as would discompose and disturb our minds, 
eonfound our conceptions, make our apprehensions of his 
‘other known perfections less distinct or inconsistent, ren- 
der him less adorable, or less an object of religion, or such 

is manifestly unreconcileable with his plain affirmations 
¢ himself, we ought not to impose it upon our- 
or be so far imposed upon, as to ascribe to him such 
simplicity. — : ; 

It would be an over-officious and too meanly servile 
religiousness, to be awed by the sophistry of presumptuous 
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scholastic wits, into a subscription to 'their confident de- 
terminations concerning the being of God, that such and 
such things are necessary or impossible thereto beyond 
what the plain undisguised reason of things, or his own 
express word, do evince : to imagine a sacredness in their 


| rash conclusions, so as to be afraid of searching into them, 


or of examining whether they have any firm and solid 
ground or bottom ; to allow the schools the making of our 
Bible, or the forming of our creed, who license (and even 
sport) themselves to philosophize upon the nature of God. 
with as petulant and irreverent a liberty, as they would 
upon a worm, or any the meanest insect, while yet they 
can pronounce little with certainty even concerning that; 
hath nothing in it either of the Christian or the man. It 
will become as well as concern us, to disencumber our 
minds, and release them from the entanglements of their 
unproved dictates; whatsoever authority they may have 
acquired, only by having been long, and commonly, taken 
for granted. The more reverence we have of God, the 
less we are to have for such men, as have themselves ex- 
pressed little. 

III. Such as have thought themselves obliged by the 
en word of God to acknowledge a trinity in the God- 

ead, viz. of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but withal to 
diminish the distinction of the one from the other, so as 
even to make it next to nothing, by reason of the straits 
into which unexamined maxims have cast their minds, 
concerning the Divine simplicity; have yet not thought 
that to be absolute or omnimodous. For the allowing of 
three somewhats in the Divine nature (and what less could 
have been said ?) cannot consist with absolute simplicity 
in all respects, inasmuch as. they cannot be three without 
differing, in some respect, from one another. 

Since therefore there is a necessity apprehended of ac- 
knowledging three such somewhats in the Godhead, both 
because the word of God (who best understands his own 
nature) doth speak of three in it so plainly, that, withoui 
notorious Violence, it cannot be understood otherwise, and 
because it affirms some things of one or other of them, 
which it affirms not of the rest; it will therefore be neces- 
sary to admit a true distinction between them, otherwise 
they cannot be three ; and safe to say there is so much, as 
is requisite to found the distinct affirmations, which we 
find in God’s word, coneerning this or that, apart from the 
other, otherwise we shall, in effect; deny what God af- 
firms; and modest to confess that how great the distinction 
is, with precise and particular limitation, we do not know 
nor dare be curious to determine or inquire: only that as 
it cannot be less, than is sufficient to sustain distinct pre- 
dicates or attributions; so it cannot be so great, as to in- 
trench upon the unity of the Godhead. Which limits, on 
the one hand, and the other, God hath himself plainly set us. 

IV. Therefore since we may offend very highly by an 
arrogant t giboees to the knowledge we have not, but shall 
not offend by confessing the ignorance which we cannot 
(and therefore need not) remedy, we should abstain from 
confident conclusions in the dark, and at random, espe- 
cially concerning the nature of God; and for instance, 
from saying, We clearly see a suflicient distinction of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, in the Godhead cannot be, or is 
impossible. It expresses too little reverence of God, as 
if his being had any, or so narrow, limits as to be presently 
seen through; an over-magnifying opinion of ourselves, as 
if our eye could penetrate that vast and sacred darkness, 
or the glorious light, (equally impervious to us,) wherein 
God dwells; too great rudeness to the rest of men, more 
than implicitly representing all mankind besides as stark 
blind, who can discern nothing of what we pretend clearly 
to see. F 

And it is manifest this cannot be said to be impossible, 
upon any other pretence, but that it consists not with the 
unity of the Godhead, in opposition to the multiplication 
thereof, or with that simplicity which stands in opposition 
tothe concurrence in all perfections therein, with distinction 
greater than hath been commonly thought to belong tc 
divine nature. For the former, weare at a certainty: but 
for the latter, how do we know what the original, natural 
state of the Divine Being is, in this respect? or what 
simplicity belongs to it ? or what it may contain or com- 
prehend in it, consistently with the unity thereof? or so, 
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but that it may still he but one Divine Being? What dis- 
tinction and unity (conserved together) we can have, 
otherwise, an idea of without any apprehended inconsist- 
ency, absurdity, or contradiction, we shall rashly pro- 
nounce to be impossible (or somewhat imperfectly resem- 
bled thereby) in the Divine Being, unless we understood 
it better than we do. Some prints and characters of that 
most perfect Being may be apprehended. in the creatures, 
especially that are intelligent; such being Ea eh we said 
to have been made in the image of God. And if here we 
find oneness, with distinction, meeting together in the same 
created intelligent being, this may assist our understand- 
ings in conceiving what is possible to be, (in much higher 
perfection,) though not to the concluding what certainly 
1s, in the uncreated. +1 : 

V. Waving the many artificial unions of distinct things, 
that united, and continuing distinct, make one thing under 
one name, I shall only consider what is natural, and give 
instance in what is nearest us, owr very selves ; though the 
truth is, we know so little of our own nature, that it isa 
Strange assuming when we confidently determine what is 
impossible to be in the Divine nature, besides what he hath 
told us, or made our own faculties plainly tell us, is so, 
and what he hath made afily man’s faculties to tell him, he 
hath made all men’s that can use them. 

But so much we manifestly find in ourselves, that we 
have three natures in us very sufficiently distinguishable, 
and that are intimately united, the vegetative, sensitive, and 
the intellective. So that notwithstanding their manifest 
distinction, no one scruples, when they are united, to call 
the whole the human nature. Or if any make a difficulty, 
or would raise a dispute about the distinction of these 
three natures, I for the present content myself with what 
is more obvious, not doubting to reach any mark by de- 
grees, viz. that we are made up of a mind, and a body, 
somewhat that can think, and somewhat that cannot; 
sufficiently distinct, yet so united, that not only every one, 
without hesitation, calls that thing made up of them, one 
man; but also every one that considers deeply, will be 
transported with wonder by what more than magical knot 
or tie, two things, so little akin, should be so held together, 
that the one that hath the power of will and choice cannot 
sever itself, and return into the same union with the other, 
at pleasure. But, 

VI. Since we find this is a thing actually done, the 
making up of two things of so different natures into one 
thing, that puts the matter out of doubt that this was a 
thing possible to be done, ’twas what God could do, for he 
hath done it. And if that were possible to him, to unite 
two things of so very different natures into one thing; let 
any colourable reason be assigned me, why it should not 
be as possible to him, to unite two things of a lie nature; 
z. €, if it were possible to him, to unite a spirit and a body, 
why is it less possible to him to have united two spirits? 
And then I further inquire, if it were possible to him to 
unite two, would it not be as possible to unite three? 
Let reason here be put upon its utmost stretch, and tell me 
what in all this is less possible than what we see is ac- 
tually done! Will any man say two or three spirits united, 
being of the same nature, will mingle, be confounded, run 
into one another, and lose their distinction? I ask, suppos- 
ing them to pre-exist apart, antecedently to their union, are 
they not now distinguished by their own individual es- 
sences; let them be as much united as our souls and bodies 
are, why should they not as much remain distinct by their 
singular essences? There is no more hazard of their losing 
their distinction, by the similitude of their natures, than 
of our soul and body transmuting one another by their 
dissimilitude. ‘ 

I know not but the dictates of so vogued an author with 
many in this age, as Spinosa, may signify somewhat with 
some into whose hands this may fall; who, with design 
bad enough, says, that from whence one might collect the 
remaining distinction of two things of the same nature in 
such a supposed union, were the more easily conceivable of 
the two, 2. e. than of two things of different natures. For 
in his Posthumous Ethics, de Deo, he lays this down in 
explication of his second definition, Cogitatio alia cogi- 
tatione terminatur. At corpus non terminatur cogitatione, 
nec cogitatio corpore. Some may regard him in this, and 
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jt would do our business. For my part, I care not to be 
so much beholden to him; for it would, at the long run, 
overdo it; and I know his meaning. But I see not but 
two congenerous natures are equally capable of being 
united, retaining their distinction, as two of a different 
kind; and that sufficiently serves the present purpose. _ 

However, let any man tell me, why it should be im- 
possible to God so to unite three spirits, as by his own 
power to fix their limits also, and by a perpetual law 
inwrought in their distinct beings, to keep them distinct, so 
that they shall remain everlastingly united, but not iden- 
tified; and by virtue of that union, be some one thing, 
which must, yet, want a name, as much, and as truly, as 
our soul and body united do constitute one man. Nor is 
it now the question, whether such a union would be con- 
venient or inconvenient, apt or inapt; but all the question 
is, whether it be possible or impossible ; which is as much 
as we are concerned in at this time. But you will say, 
Suppose it be possible, to what purpose is all this? how 
remote is it from the supposed trinity in the Godhead! 
You will sce to what purpose it is by and by. I there- 
fore add, ” 

VII. That if such a union of three things, whether of 
like or of different natures, so as that they shall be truly 
one thing, and yet remain distinct, though united, can be 
effected, as one anes eit certainty pronounce, there is no- 
thing more impossible or unconceivable in it, than we find - 
is actually done, then it is not intrinsically impossible, or 
objectively; it is not impossible in itself. No power can 
effect what is simply and in itself impossible. There is 
therefore no contradiction, no repugnancy, or inconsist- 
ency, as to the thing, nor consequently any shadow of ab- 
surdity in the conception hereof. Whereupon, 

VIII. If such a union with such distinction be not 
impossible in itself, so that by a competent power it is suf- 
ficiently possible to be effected, or made; we are to con- 
sider whether it will appear more impossible, or whether I 
shall have a conception in my own mind any thing more 
incongruous, if I conceive such a union, with such dis- 
tinction, unmade, or that is original and eternal in an un- 
made or uncreated being. For we are first to consider 
the thing in itself, abstractly from made or unmade, created 
or uncreated, being. And if it pass clear of contradiction 
or absurdity, in its abstract notion, we are so far safe, and 
are not liable to be charged as having ihe conception in 
our minds of an impossible, absurd, or self-repugnant 
thing. So that clamour and cry of the adversary must 
cease, or be itself absurd, and without pretence. This 
now supposed, union with such distinction, must if it be 
judged impossible, as it is in our thoughts introduced into 
unmade being, can no longer be judged impossible as it 
is a union of distinct things, but only as it is wnmade, or 
is supposed to have place in the unmade eternal Being. 

IX. This is that then we have further to consider, whe- 
ther, supposing it possible that three spiritual beings might 
as well be made or created in a state of so near union with 
continuing distinction, as to admit of becoming one spiri- 
twal being, to be called by some fit name, which might 
easily be found out, if the thing were produced, as that a 
spiritual being and a corporeal being may be made and 
created in a state of so near union with continuing distine- 
tion, as to become one spiritual-corporeal being, called by 
the name of man ; I say, whether, supposing the former of 
these to be as possible to be done, or created, as the latter. 
which we see done already, we may not as well suppose 
somewhat like it, but infinitely more perfect, to be original 
and eternal in the wieeehend: Being? If the first be pos- 
sible, the next actual, what pretence is there to think the 
last impossible ? 

_X. I might add, as that which may be expected to be 
Significant with such as do seriously believe the doctrines 
both of the incarnation and the trinity, though I know it 
will signify nothing with them who with equal contempt 
reject both, that the union of the two natures, the human 
made up of a human body and a human soul, which are 
two exceedingly different natures, with the divine, which 
is a third, and infinitely more different from both the other 
in one person, viz. of the Son of God, cannot certainly 
appear to any considering person more conceivable or pos- 
sible, than that which we now suppose, but assert not, of 


three distinct essences united in the one Godhead, upon 
any account, but this only, that this is supposed to be an un- 
made, eternal union, the other made and temporal ; which 
renders not the one less con¢efvable than the other, as it 
is union, but only as in the several terms of this union it 
is supposed eternally to have place in the being of God; 
whereas that other union, in respect of one of its terms, 
is acknowledged de novo to have place there. 

In short, here is aspiritual created being, a haman soul, 
Setting aside for the present the consideration of the human 
body, which united therewith made up the man, Christ, 
confessed to be in hypostatical union with the uncreated 
spiritual being of God; not as that being is in the person 
of the Father, nor as in the person of the Holy Ghost, for 
then they should have become man too; but as it was in 
the person of the Son only. Why shall it be thought less 
possible that three uncreated spiritual beings may be in so 
near a union with each other as to be one God, as that a 
created spirit, and body too, should be in so near a union 
with one of the persons in the Godhead only, as therewith 
to be one person? Will it not hereby be much more easily 
apprehensible how one of the persons (as the common way 
ot speaking is) should be incarnate, and not the other two ? 
Will not the notion of person itself be much more unex- 
ceptionable, when it shall be supposed to have its own in- 
dividual nature? And why is a natural, eternal union 
of uncreated natures, with continual distinction, or with- 
out confusion, sufficient unto the unity of the Godhead, 
less ere ae a temporal contracted union with 
created natures, without confusion too, that shall be suffi- 
cient to the unity of a person? Willit be any thing more 
contrary to such simplicity of the Divine nature as is ne- 
cessarily to be ascribed thereto? or will it be tritheism, 
and inconsistent with the acknowledged inviolable wnity 
of the Godhead ? 

XI. That we may proceed to speak to both, let these 
things be considered with seriousness and sobriety of mind, 
as to ourselves; with all possible reverence towards the 
blessed God; and with just candour and equanimity to- 
wards other men. And first, we must leave it to any one’s 
future representation (not being hitherto able to discern 
any thing) what there is in all this that is here supposed 
any way repugnant to such simplicity, as God any where 
claims to his own being, or that plain reason will constrain 
us to ascribe to him, or that is really in itself any perfec- 
tion. We are sure God hath not by his word taught us 
to ascribe to him universal absolute simplicity; or sug- 
gested to us any such notices as directly and evidently in- 
fer it to belong to him; nor hath seemed at all intent upon 
cautioning of us lest we should not ascribe it. The word 
we find not among his attributes mentioned in the Holy 

‘Scriptures. The thing, so far as it signifies any general 
perfection, we are sure belongs to him; but the Scriptures 
are not written with visible design to obviate any danger 
of our misconceiving his nature, by not apprehending it to 
be in every respect most absolutely simple. It doth teach 
us to conceive of him as most powerful, most wise, most 
gracious; and doth not teach us to conceive all these in 
the abstract, viz. power, wisdom, and goodness, to be the 
same thing. Yet we easily apprehend, by reflecting upon 
ourselves, that, without multiplying the subject, these may 
all reside together in the same man. But our difficulty is 
greater to conceive what is commonly taught, that these, 
without real distinction, or with formal only, as contradis- 
tinguished to the difference of thing from thing, are in the 
abstract affirmable of God, that he is power, wisdom, good- 
ness: that to his being belongs so absolute simplicity, that 
we must not look upon these as things really distinguishable, 
there, from one another, but as different conceptions of the 
same thing. We must conceive of things as we can, not 
as we cannot: and are only concerned to take heed of un- 
revealed, and undemonstrable, and peremptory concep- 
tions concerning that glorious, most incomprehensible, 
and ever blessed Being; to beware of too curious prying 
into the nature of God, when it wasso penal to look unduly 
into, or even to touch, that only-hallowed symbol of his 
presence, his ark, beyond what he hath revealed expressly, 
or we can most clearly, by generally received light, appre- 
hend. When we know there is a knowledge of him so 
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that it seemed all one, whether he told us he did dwell in 
thick darkness, or in inaccessible light. "Twill be a re- 
proach to us, if we shall need to be taught reverence of 
him by pagans; or that such a document should need to 
be given us for our admonition, as that very ancient in- 
Seription in one of their temples imported, “ Iam whatso- , 
ever was, is, or shall be, and who is he that shall draw 
aside my veil ?” 

_ XII. If we should suppose three spiritual necessary be- 
ings, the one whereof were mere power (or furious might) 
destitute of either wisdom or goodness ; another mere wis- 
dom (or craftrather) destitute of either goodness or power; 
a third mere goodness (or fond and fruitless kindness) 
destitute of either power or wisdom; existing separately 
and apart from each other; this triple conception would 
overthrow itself, and must certainly allow little ease to any 
considering mind. Nor could any of these be God. But 
if we conceive essential power, wisdom, and goodness con- 
curring in one spiritual necessarily existent Being, in 
which are cach of these, not only, by the zsprxwpnees usually 
acknowledged in the three persons, totally permeating one 
another, (which signifying but mere presence, as we may 
express it, is, in comparison, a small thing,) but really and 
vitally united, by so much a nearer and more perfect union 
than hath ever come under our notice among created be- 
ings, of partly corporeal, partly incorporeal, natures, by 
how much beings of purest spirituality may be apter to the 
most intimate union, than when one is quite of a different 
nature from the other, and as whatsoever union is suppo- 
sable to be, originally, eternally, and by natural necessity, 
in the most perfect being, may be thought inexpressibly 
more perfect than any other. And if, hereupon, we fur- 
ther conceive the most entire, perpetual, everlasting inter- 
course and communion of these three, so originally united, ~ 
that what is conceivable of perfection or excellency in any 
one of these, is as much the others, for whatsoever exer- 
cises or operations, as his own; I cannot apprehend what 
there is of repugnancy, contradiction, or absurdity in this _ 
supposition; nor any thing that, by any measures he hath 
given us to govern our conceptions of him, appears unbe- 
coming or unworthy of God. There is, ’tis true, less sim- 
plicity, but more perfection, ascribed hereby to the Divine 
Being, entirely considered: and more intelligibly, than if 
you go about to impose upon yourself the notion of mest 
absolute omnimodous simplicity therein. There would be — 
yet more absolute simplicity ascribed unto an eternal Be- 
ing, if you should conceive in it mere power exclusive of 
wisdom, and goodness—and so of the rest; but infinitely 
less perfection. And, if that would avail any thing, I could 
easily produce more schoolmen than one, of nosmall note, 
concurring in this sentiment, that simplicitas, si_swmatur 
in tota sua amplitudine, non dicit perfectionem simpliciter. 
But I count it not worth the while. 

XIII. And let it be here again observed, I speak not of 
this, as any certain determination, that thus things are 
done in the Deity; but as a possible supposition of what, 
for ought we know, may be. If any say this gives us the 
notion of a compounded Deity, or of a composition in it; 
I only say the term, composition, seems to imply a pre-ex- 
isting component that brings such things together, and sup- 
poses such and such more simple things to have pre-ex- 
isted apart or separate, and to be brought afterwards to- 
gether into a united state. Whereupon I peremptorily deny 
any composition in the being of God. And let any man 
from what hath been hitherto said, or supposed, infer it, if 
he can. Imagine this of the Godhead, and you shall, we 
acknowledge, conceive most untruly, most unworthily, 
most injuriously of God; and what is most absolutely im- 
possible to agree to the Divine Being. And for this rea- 
son only, that I know of, that carries any shadow of im- 
portance in it, many have been so apt, without the least 
warrant from any revelation God hath given of himself, to 
ascribe to him an unintelligible simplicity ; apprehending 
they must otherwise admit a composition in his most sacred 
essenee, 7. ¢. the putting of things together that were sepa- 
rate, to make it up; which must suppose it a new produc- 
tion, that once was not, and from an imperfect state by the 
coalition of things once severed, to_have arrived to the 
ee we ascribe to the Divine Being; which sort of 

eing cannot, without the most absurd and blasphemous 
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contradiction, ever admit to be called God. But if we 
suppose most perfect, essential power, wisdom, love, by- 
original, eternal, and most natural necessity, to have co- 
existed in that being mosi intimately waited, though dis- 
linet.; that seemingly important reason will appear but a 
shadow, and accordingly vanish as such. , 

And indeed this.is no more than what, in effect, such as 
discourse upon this subject do commonly say (though per- 
haps some may less consider the ducture and sequel of 
their own professed sentiments) when they speak of the 
incornprehensibleness of: God’s essence, and how impossi- 
ble it is a finite mind should form or receive a full and 
complete idea of it; or when they therefore say, that any 
conceptions we can have of the wisdom, goodness, or any 
cther attribute of the Divine Being, are still but inadequate 
conceptions; whereby they must mean, when we consider 
for instance the wisdom of God, that we not only fall infi- 
nitely short of conceiving all that belong to the Divine 
Being, in that kind, but there is also infinitely more be- 
longing thereto,.in other kinds, than it is~possible that 
conception can contain or express. And when we have 
the conception in our minds of the Divine wisdom, do we 
not apprehend there is really somewhat else inthe Divine 
Being, whereof that term hath no signification ? or will 
we say his wisdom and his power are really the same 
thing? as they must either be the same or divers things. 
If we say they are the same, we must, I doubt, confess our- 
selves to say what we do not understand, especially when, 
in the abstract, we affirm them of one another, and of God ; 
and accordingly say that wisdom is power, and power is 
wisdom, and the one of these is God, and the other, God. 
I know a formal distinction is commonly admitted, 7. e. 
that the conception of the one is not included in the con- 
ception of the other. But are these different conceptions 
true or false? If false, why are they admitted? If true, 
there must be somewhat in the nature of the thing cor- 
responding to them. Butif we say they are distinet, but 
most intimately and eternally united in the Divine Being, 
by a necessary natural union, or that it is not impossible 
so to be, what we say will, I think, agree with itself, and 
not disagree with any other conception we are obliged to 
have concerning the blessed God. 

Tn the meantime, I profess not to judge, we are under the 
precise notions of power, wisdom, and goodness, to con- 
ecive of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: nor that the 
notions we have of those or any other divine perfections, 
do éxacily correspond to what, in God, is signified by these 
names; but I reckon, that what.relief and ease is given 
eur minds by their being disentangled from any appre- 
hended necessity of thinking these to be the very same 
things, may facilitate to us our apprehending the Father, 
Son, and Spirit to be sufficiently distinct, for our affirming, 
or understanding the affirmation, of some things concern- 
ing some one, without including the other of them. 

XIV. But some perhaps will say, while we thus ampli- 
fy the distinction of these glorious three, we shall seem to 
have too friendly a look towards, or shall say in effect, 
what Dr. Sherlock is so highly blamed for saying, and 
male three Gods. I answer, that if with sincere minds we 
inguire after truth, for its own sake, we shall little regard 
the frieadship or enmity, honour or dishonour, of this or 
that man. If this were indeed so, doth what was true be- 
come false, because such a man hath said it? But it is re- 
imote from being so. There is no more here positively as- 
serted, than generally so much distinction between the F'a- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, as is in itself necessary to the found- 
‘ng the distinct attributions, which in the Scriptures are 
severally given them—that when the Word or Wisdom was 
said to be with God (understanding it, as the case requires, 
with God the Father) in the creation of all things, we may 
not think, nothing more is said than that he was with him- 
self; that when the Word is said to be made flesh, ’tis 
equally said the Father was made flesh, or the Holy Ghost; 
that when the Holy Ghost is said to have proceeded from, 
or have been sent, by the Father, or the Son, he is said to 


have proceeded from himself, or have sent himself —But, in | 


the meantime, this is offered, without determining precisely 

how great distinction isnecessary to this purpose. It isnot 

here positively said these three are three distinct substances, 
al Jobn v, : : b John x. 
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three infinite minds or spirits. We again and again insist, 
and inculcate, how becoming and necessary it isto abstain 
from over-bold inquiries, or positive determinations, con- 
cerning the limits, or the extent of this distinction, beyond 
what the Scriptures have, in general, made necessary to 
the mentioned purpose; that we may not throw ourselves 
into guilt, nor cast our minds into unnecessary straits, by 
affirming this or that to be necessary, or impossible in 
these matters. : 

XV. The case is only thus, that since we are plainly led 
by the express revelation God hath made of himself to us 
in his word, to admita trinal conception of him, or to con- 
ceive this threefold distinction in his being, of Father, Son, 
and Spirit ; since we have so much to greaten that distine- 
tion, divers things being said of each of these, that must 
not be understood of either of the other; since we have 
nothing to limit it on the other hand, but the unity of the 
Godhead, which we are sure can be but One, both from 
the plain word of God, and the nature of the thing itself; 
since we are assured both these may consist, vzz. this 
trinity, and this unity, by being told *there are three, 
and these three (z. e. plainly continuing three) are ev, ene 
thing ; which one thing can mean nothing else but God- 
head; as is also said concerning two of them, elsewhere, 
(there being no occasion, then, to mention the third,») I 
and my Father are one thing. We are hereupon unavoid- 
ably put upon it to cast in our own minds (and are con- 
cerned to do it with the most religious reverence and pro- 
foundest humility) what sort of thing this most sacred God- 
head may be, pnto which this oneness is ascribed, with 
threefold distinction. . And manifestly finding there are in 
the creation made unions, with sufficient remaining dis- 
tinction, particularly in ourselves, that we are a soul and 
a body, (things of so very different natures,) that often the 
soul is called the man, (not excluding the body,) and the 
body, or our flesh, called the man, (not excluding the soul,} 
weare plainly led to apprehend, that it is rather more easily 
possible there might be two spirits (somuch more agreeing 
in nature) so united, asto be one thing, and yet continuing 
distinct; and if two, there might as well be three, if the Cre- 
ator pleased. And henceare led further to apprehend, that 
if such amade union, with continuing distinction, be possi- 
ble in created being, itis, for ought we know, not impagsible 
in the uncreated ; that there may be such an eternal wnmade 
union, with continuing distinction. And all this being only 
represented as possible to be thus, without concluding that 
thus it certainly is, sufficiently serves our purpose, that no 
pretence might remain of excluding the eternal Word, - 
and the eternal Spirit, the Godhead, as if a trinity therein 
were contradictious and impossible, repugnant to reason 
and common sense. Where now is the coincidency ? 

XVI. Nor is there, hereupon, so great a remaining diffi- 
culty to salve the unity of the Godhead, when the supposi- 
tion is taken in, of the natural, eternal, necessary union 
of these three that hath been mentioned. : 

And it shall be considered, that the Godhead:is not sup- 
posed more necessary to exist, than these three are to co- 
exist in the nearest and most intimate union with each 
other therein. That Spiritual Being which exists neces- 
sarily, and is every way absolutely perfect, whether it con- 
sist of three in one, or of only one, isGod. We could never 
have known, ’tis true, that there are such three coexisting 
in this one God, if he himself had not told us.¢ What 
man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man 
that isin him? Even so the things of God none knoweth, 
but the Spirit of God. In telling us this he hath told us 
no impossible, no inconceivable, thing. It is absurd and 
very irreligious presumption, to say this cannot be. If a 
worm were so far capable of thought, as to determine this 
or that concerning our nature; and that such a thing were 
impossible to belong to it, which we find to be in it, we 
should trample upon it! More admirable Divine patience 
spares us! He hath only let us know that this is the state 
of his essence, whereof we should have been otherwise ig- 
norant. This is its constitution, (q. d. ita se habet compa- 
ratam) thus it is in and of itself, that there are three in it 
to be eonceived, under the distinctnotions of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, without telling us expressly how far they are 
distinct, in terms of art, or in scholastic forms of speech. 
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But he considered us as men, reasonable creatures; and 
that when he tells us there are three existing in his being, 
of each of which some things are said that must not be 
understood spoken of the otHef, and yet that there is but 
one God: we are not incapable of understanding, that 
these three must agree in Godhead ; and yet that they must 
be sufficiently distinct, unto this purpose, that we may 
distinctly conceive of, apply ourselves to, and expect from, 
the one and the other of them. And the frame of our 
religion is therefore ordered for us accordingly, 7. e. for us 
to whom he hath revealed so much. Others, to whom 
such notices are not given, he expects should deport them- 
selves towards him, according to the light which they have, 
not which they have not. 

XVII. But an hypothesis in this affair, which leaves 
out the very nevus, that natural, eternal union, or leaves 
it out of its proper place, and insists upon mutual conscious- 
ess, Which, at the most, is but a consequence thereof, wants 
the principal thing requisite to the salving the unity of the 
Godhead. If two or three created spirits had never so 
perfect. a mutual perspection of one another, that would 
not constitute them one thing, though it probably argue 
them to be so; and but probably; for God might, no 
doubt, give them a mutual insight into one another, with- 
out making them one; but if he should create them in as 
near a union, as our soul and body are in with one another, 
(and it is very apprehensible they might be created in a 
ranch nearer and more permanent one, both being of the 
same nalure, and neither subject to decay,) they would as 
truly admit to be called one something, (as such a creature 
might well enough be called, till a fitter name were found 
out,) notwithstanding their supposed continuing distinc- 
tion, as our soul and body wnited, are, notwithstanding 
their continuing distinetion, called one man. And I do 
sincerely profess such a union, with perpetual distinction, 
seems to me every whit as conceivable, being supposed 
unmade, uncreated, and eternal, as any union is among 
creaiures, that must therefore be a made thing, or a tem- 
poral production. 

And whereas necessity of existence (most unquestiona- 
biy of an intellectual being) is a most certain and funda- 
mental attribute of Deity ; the Father, Son, and Spirit being 
supposed necessarily existent, in this wnited state, they can- 
not but be God; and the Godhead by reason of this neces- 
sary union cannot but be one; yet so, as that when you 
predicate Godhead, or the name of God, of any one of them, 
you herein express a true but an inadequate conception of 
God: 7. e. the Father is God, not excluding the Son and 
Efoly Ghost; the Son is God, not excluding the Father 
and the Holy Ghost; the Holy Ghost is God, not exclud- 
ing the Father and the Son. Thus our body is the man, 
not excluding the soul; our soul is the man, not excluding 
the body. Therefore their union in Godhead being sostrict 
and close, notwithstanding their distinction, to say that any 
one of them is God, in exclusion of the other two, would 
not be a true predication. ’Tis indeed said,a the Father 
is the only true God; but that neither excludes the Son 
nor the Holy Ghost from being the true God also; each of 
ihem communicating in that Godhead which only is true. 

‘it had been quite another thing, if it had been said, Thou, 
Father, only, art the true Ged. 

XVIII. The order, moreover, is this way also very clearly 
preserved and fitly complied with, of priority and posteri- 
ority, (not of time, as every one sces, but nature,) which the 
names Father, Son, and Spirit, do more than intimate. 
For the Father (usually called by the divines Fons trini- 
tatis) being by tlris appellation plainly signified to be first 
in this sacred triad; the Son, as that title imports, to be of 
the Father; and the Spirit to be of, or from, both the 
other: let these two latter be considered as being of or 
from the first, not by any intervening act of will, by which 
it might have been possible they should not have been so; 
but by natural, necessary, eternal promanation; so as 
that necessity of existence is hercby made as truly to agree 
to them as to the first, which is acknowledged the most | 
fundamental attribute of Deity. This promanation is 
hereby sufficiently distinguished from creation; and these 
‘two set infinitely above all creatures, or the whole uni- 
verse of created beings. Nor is there hereby any place 
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left for that unapt Chad of a° son and a grandson 
deriving themselves from the grandfather, or two brothers 
from one father. 

And although it be also true, and readily acknowledged, 
that there are numerous instances of involuntary produc- 
tions among the creatures, and which are therefore to be 
deemed a sort of natural and necessary productions; yet 
that necessity not being absolute, but ex hypothesi only, 
z.e. upon supposition of their productive causes, and all 
things requisite to those productions, being so, and so, 
aptly posited in order thereto, all which depended upon 
one sovereign will at first, so that all might have been 
otherwise, this signifies nothing to exempt them out of 
the state and rank of creatures, or invalidate this most 
unalterable distinction between created being and wh- 
created, 

XIX. But if here it shall be urged to me that one indi- 
vidual, necessarily existent, spiritual Being alone is God, 
and is all that is signified by the name of God ; and there- 
fore that three distinct individual, necessarily existent, 
spiritual Beings must unavoidably be three distinet Gods: 

I would say, if by one individual, necessarily existent, 
spiritual Being, you mean one such Being, comprehending 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, taken together, I grant it. 
But if by one individual, necessarily existent, spiritual 
Being, you mean either the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, 
taken sejunctly, I deny it; for both the other are truly_ 
signified by the name of God too, as well as that one. 

I therefore say, the term individual must in this ease 
now supposed (as possible, not as certain) admit of a two- 
fold application ; either to the distinct essence of the Father, 
or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghost; or to the entire 
essence of the Godhead, in which these three do concur. 
Each of these conceived by itself are (according to this 
supposition) individual essences; but conceived together, 
they are the entire individual essence of God. For there 
is but one such essence, and no more; and it can never be 
multiplied, nor divided into more of the same name and 
nature: as the body and soul of a man, are one individual 
body, and one individual soul, but both together are but 
one individual man: and the case would be the same, if 
a man did consist cf two, or three spirits so (or more nearly ) 
united together, as his soul and body are. Especially if 
you should suppose, which is the supposition of no impos- 
sible or unconceivable thing, that these three spirits which 
together, as we now do suppose, do constitute a man, were 
created with an aptitude to this united co-existence, but 
with an impossibility of existing separately, except to the 
Divine power which created them conjunct, and might 
separate them so as to make them exist apart: which yet 
cannot be the case in respect of three such uncreated spi- 
ritual Beings, whose union is supposed to be by natural, 
eternal necessity, as their essences are; and are therefore 
most absolutely inseparable. . 

XX. Or if it should be said, I make the notion of God 
to comprehend Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and a God- 
head besides common to these three: 

I answer; nothing I have said or supposed, implies any 
such thing; or that the notion of God imporis any thing 
more of real being, than is contained in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, taken together, and most intimately, naturally, 
and vitally, by eternal necessity, united with one another. 
As in a created being, consisting of more things than one, 
taken together and united, a man for instance, there is 
nothing more of real entity, besides what is contained in 
his body <nd his soul wnited and taken together. *Tis true 
that this term, a man, speaks somewhat very diverse from \. 
a human body taken alone, or a human soul taken alone, / 
or from both, separately taken ; but nothing diverse from ‘ 
both united, and taken together. And for what this may 
be unjustly collected to imply of composition, repugnant to 
Divine perfection, it is before obviated. Sect. 13. 

If therefore it be asked, ““ What do we conceive under 
the notion of God, but a necessary, spiritual Being?’ I 
answer, that this is a ¢rwe notion of God, and may be pass- 
able enough, among pagans, fora fullone. But we Chris- 
tians are taught to conceive under the notion of God, a. 
necessary, spiritual Being, in which Father, Son, and Spirit 
do so necessarily co-exist, as to constitute that Being; and 
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that when we conceive any one of them to be God, that is 
but an inadequate, not an entire and full, conception of the 
Godhead. Nor will any place remain for that trivial cavil, 
. that if each ‘of these have Godhead in him, he therefore 
) hath a trinity in him; but that he is one of the three who 
\ together are the One God, by necessary, natural, eternal 
union. 

Which union is also quite of another kind than that of 
three men (as for instance, of Peter, James, and John) par- 
taking in the same kind of nature; who, notwithstanding, 
exist separately, and apart from each other. These three 
are supposed to co-exist in natural, necessary, eternal, and 
most intimate union, so as to be one Divine Being. 

Nor is it any prejudice against our thus stating the no- 
tion of the Godhead, that we know of no such union in all 
the creation, that may assist our conception of this union. 
‘What incongruity is there in supposing, in this respect, as 
well as in many others, somewhat most peculiarly appro- 
priate to the being of God? If there be no such actual 
union in the creation, ’tis enough to our purpose, if such a 
one were possible to have been. And we do know of the 
actual union of two things of very different natures so as 
to be one thing, and have no reason to think the union of 
two or more things of the same sort of nature, with suf- 
ficient remaining distinction, less possible or less intel- 
ligible. 

XXI. Upon the whole, let such a union be conceived 
in the being of God, with such distinction, and one would 
think (though the complexions of men’s minds do strangely 
and unaccountably differ) the absolute perfection of the 
Deity, and especially the perfect felicity thereof, should be 
much the more apprehensible with us. When we consider 
the most delicious society which would hence ensue, among 
the so entirely consentient Father, Son, and Spirit, with 
whom there is so perfect rectitude, everlasting harmony, 
mutual complacency, unto highest delectation ; according 
to our way of conceiving things, who are taught by our 
own nature (which also hath in it the Divine image) to 
reckon no enjoyment pleasant, without the consociation of 
some other with us therein; we for our parts cannot but 
hereby have in our minds a more gustful idea of a blessed 
state, than we can conceive in mere eternal solitude. 

God speaks to us as men, and will not blame us for con- 
ceiving things, so infinitely above us, according to the 
capacity of our natures; provided we do not assume to 
ourselves to be a measure for our conceptions of him, 
farther than as he is himself pleased to warrant, and direct 
us herein. Some likeness we may (taught by himself) 
apprehend between him and us, but with infiniie (not in- 
equality only, but) unlikeness. And for this case of de- 
lectation in society, we must suppose an immense difference 
between him, an all-sufficient, self-sufficient Being, com- 
prehending in himself the infinite fulness of whatsoever is 
mostvexcellent and delectable, and ourselves, who have in 
us but a very minute portion of being, goodness, or felicity, 
and whom he hath made to stand much in need of one 
another, and most of all of him. 

But when, looking into ourselves, we find there is in us 
a disposition, often upon no necessity, but sometimes from 
Some sort of benignity of temper, unto conversation with 
others; we have no reason, when other things concur, and 
do fairly induce, and lead our thoughts this way, to ap- 
prehend any incongruity in supposing he may have some 
distinct object of the same sort of propension in his own 
must perfect being too, and therewith such a propension 
itself also. : 

XXII. As to what concerns ourselves, the observation 
is notaltogether unapposite, what Cicero, treating of friend- 
ship, discourses of perpetual solitude, “ that the affectation 
of it must signify the worst of ill humour, and the most 
savage nature in the world. And supposing one of so sour 
and morose a humour, as to shun and hate the conversation 
of men, he would not endure it, to be without some one 
or other to whom he might disgorge the virulency of that 
his malignant humour. Or that supposing such a thing 
could happen, that God should take a man quite out of 
the society of men, and place him in absolute solitude, 
supplied with the abundance of whatsoever nature could 
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covet besides; who, saith he, is so made of iron, as to 
endure that kind of life?” And he introduces Architas 
Tarentinus reported to speak to this ppt Bee that if 
one could ascend into heaven, behold the frame of the 
world, and the beauty of every star, his admiration would 
be unpleasant to him alone; which would be most deli- 
cious, if he had some one to whom to express his sense of 
the whole.” 

We are not, I say, strictly to measure God by ourselves 
in this, further than as he himself prompts and leads us. 
But if we so form our conception of Divine bliss, as not - 
to exclude-from it somewhat, whereof that delight in so- 
ciety which we find in ourselves may be an imperfect 
faint resemblance; it seems not altogether disagreeable to 
what the Scriptures also teach us to conceive concerning 
him, when-they bring in the eternal Wisdom, saying, as 
one distinct from ‘the prime Author and Parent of all 
things,f Then was I by him, as one brought up with him, 
and ‘daily his delight. “ 

XXIII. However, let the whole of what hath becn 
hitherto proposed be taken together, and to me, it appears 
our conception of the sacred trinunity will be so remote 
from any shadow of inconsistency or repugnancy, that no 
necessity can remain upon us of torturing wit, and raclr- 
ing invention to the uttermost, to do a laboured and artifi- 
cial violence (by I know not what screws and engines) to 
so numerous plain texts of Scripture, only to undeify our 
glorious Redeemer, and do the utmost despite to the Spirit 
of grace. We may be content to let the word of God (or 
what we pretend to own for a Divine revelation) stand as 
if is, and undistorted speak its own sense. And when 
we find thes Former of things speaking as We or Us, 
when we find another J, possessed by the Lord, in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old; so as that 
he says of himself (as distinct from the other) I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was—and, When he prepared the heavens I was there, &c. 
When we findi the Child born for us, the Son given to us, 
called also the mighty God, and (as in reference to us he 
fitly might) the everlasting Father. When we are told* of 
the Ruler that was to come out of Bethlehem-Ephrata, 
that his goings forth were from everlasting: that, The 
Word was in the beginning with God, and was God! that 
all things were made by him, and without him nothing was 
made that was made—that this Word was made flesh— 
that his glory was beheld as the glory of the only-begotten 
Son of the Father; full of grace and truth; even that 
same /e that above was said to have been in the beginning 
with God, and to be God:—that when he who was said ™ 
to have come down from heaven, was, even while he was 
on earth, at that time, said to be in heaven:—that we are 
told by himself» he and his Father are one thing:—ihat 
he is not only saide to know the heart, but to know all 
things :—that even he whoP according to the flesh came of 
the ‘Israelites, is yet expressly said to be over all, God 
blessed for ever :—that when he was‘ in the form of God, 
he humbled himself to the taking on him the form of a 
servant, and to be found in fashion as a man:—that ’lis 
said,t all things were created by him, that are in heaven, 
and on earth, visible and invisible, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, powers,—and that all things were created 
by him, and for him; than which nothing could have heen 
said more peculiar or appropriate to Deity :—that even of 
the Son of God it is said,s he is the true God and eternal 
life :—that we are so plainly told, heist Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, he that was, and is, and is to come,* 
the Lord Almighty, the beginning of the creation of God: 


the searcher of hearts:—that the Spirit of God is said ¥ to 


search all things, even the deep things of God :—that lying 
to him is said: to be lying to God :—that the great Chris- 
tian solemnity, baptism, is directed to be in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost :—that it is so distinctly 
said,* there are three that bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Spirit, and that these three are 
one thing. : 
I cannot imagine what should oblige us so studiously to 
wiredraw all this to quite other meanings. ‘ 
XXIV. And for the leaving out of the last mentioned 
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text in some copies, what hath been said (not to mention 
divers others) by the famously learned Dr. Hammond upon 

“that place, is so reasonable, so moderate, so charitable to 
the opposite party, and so apt to satisfy impartial and un- 
prejudiced minds, that one would scarce think, after the 
reading.of it, any real doubt can remain concerning the 
authenticness of that 7th verse in 1 John v. 

Wherefore now taking all these texts together; with 
many more that might have been mentioned, I must indeed 
profess to wonder, that with men of so good sense, as our 
Socinian adversaries are accounted, this consideration 
should not have more place and weight, That it being so 
obvious to any reader of the Scriptures to apprehend from 
so numerous texts, that Deity must belong to the Son of 
God, and that there wants not sufficient inducement to 
conceive so of the Holy Ghost also; there should be-no 
more caution given in the Scriptures themselves to prevent 
mistake (if there were any) in apprehending the matter ac- 
cordingly: and to obviate the unspeakable consequent 
danger of erring in a case of so vast importance. How 
unagreeable it is to all our notions of God, and to his 
usual procedure in cases of less consequence! How little 
_doth it consist with his being so wise and so compassion- 
ate a lover of the souls of men, to let them be so fatally 
exposed unto so inevitable and so destructive a delusion ! 
that the whole Christian church should through so many 
centuries of years, be.even trained into so horrid and con- 
tinued idolatry by himself who so severely forbids it! I 

cannot allow myself to think men of that persuasion in- 
sincere in their professing to believe the divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, when the leader and head of their 
party wrote a book, that is not without nerves, in defence 
ofit. But I confess I cannot devise, with what design they 
ean think those Scriptures were written! or why they 


; should count it a thing worthy of infinite wisdom to vouch- 
| safe such a revelation to men, allowing them to treat and 


-use it as they do! And that till some great Socinian wits 

‘should arise fifteen hundred years after, to rectify their 
notions in these things, men should generally be in so 
great hazard of being deceived into damnation by those 
very Scriptures, which were professedly writ to make them 
wise to salvation ! 

XXV. Nor is it of so weighty importance in this contro- 
versy, to cast the balance the other way, that a noted critic 
(apon what introducement needs not be determined) 
changed his judgment, or that his posthumous interpreta- 
tions of some texts (if they were his interpretations) carry 
an appearance of his having changed it; because he 
thought such texts might possibly admit to be interpreted 
ctherwise, than they usually were, by such as alleged them 
for the tvinity, or the (disputed) Deity of the Son or Spirit, 
or that the cause must be lost, upon his deserting it, or that 
he was still to be reckoned of the opposite party, (as this 
author calls it,) and that such texts as we most relied upon, 
were therefore given up by some of our own. 

And it is really a great assuming, when a man shall ad- 
venture to pronounce so peremptorily, against the so 
common judgment of the Christian church, without any 
colour of proof, that our copies are false copies, our trans- 
lations, our explications false, and the generality of the 
wisest, the most inquisitive, most pious, and most judicious 
assertors of the Christian cause, for so many continued ages, 
fools, or cheats, for owning and avowing them; for no other 
imaginable reason, but only because they make against 
him! How will he prove any copies we rely upon to be 
false? Is it because he is pleased to suspect them? And 
is an interpretation false, because the words can possibly 
be tortured unto’some other sense? Let him name me the 
text, wherein any doctrine is supposed to be delivered that 
is of merely supernatural revelation, of which it is not pos- 
sible to devise some other meaning, nor more remote, alien, 
or unimaginable, than theirs, of most of the disputed 
texts. 

Nor indeed do we need to expect that natural sentiment 
in itself, that there is but one God, (which this author takes 
such pains to prove, as if he thought, or would make other 
men think, we denied it.) For though it is so generally ac- 
knowledged, doth he not know it is not so generally un- 
derstood in the same sense? Against whom doth he write? 
Doth he not know they understand this oneness in one 
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sense, he in another ? ¢hey in such a sense as admits a 
trinity, he in a sense that excludes it? 

But (for such things as did need a superadded verbal 
revelation) how easy is it to an inventive, pervicacious wit, 
to wrest words this way, or that. ~~ 

XXVI. The Scriptures were writ for the instruction of 
sober learners; not for the pastime of contentious wits, 
that affect only to play tricks upon them. At their rate of 
interpreting, among whom he ranks himself, ’tis impossible 
any doctrine can. with certainty be founded upon them. 
Take the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, for instance, and 
what doctrine can be asserted in plainer words, than the 
Deity of Christ, in the three first verses of that chapter ? 
Set any man of an ordinary, unprepossessed understanding, 
to read them, and when he finds that by the Word is meant 
Jesus Christ, (which themselves:admit,) see if he will not 
judge it plainly taught, that Jesus Christ is God, in the 
most eminent, known sense; especially when he shall take 
notice of so many other texts, that, according to their most 
obvious appearance, carry the same sense. But it is first, 
through mere shortness of discourse, taken for granted, and 
rashly concluded on, that it is absolutely impossible, if the 
Father be. God, the Son can be God. too, (or the Holy 
Ghost, ) upon a presumption, that we can know every thing 
that belongs to the Divine nature; and what is possible to 
be in it, and what not; and next, there is hereupon not 
only a license imagined, but an obligation, and necessity, 
to shake heaven and earth, or tear that divine word that is 
more stable into a thousand pieces, or, expound. it to 
nothing, to make it comply with that forelaid presumptu- 
ous determination. Whereas if we could but bend our 


minds so far to comply with the plain ducture of that re-- 


velation God hath made unto us of himself; as to appre- 
hend that in the most only Godhead there may be distine- 
tions, which we particularly understand not, sufficient to 
found the doctrine of a trinity therein, and very consistent 
with the unity of it; we should save the Divine word, 
and our own minds, from unjust torture; both at once. And 
our task, herein, will be the easier, that we are neither con- 
cerned nor allowed to determine, that things are precisely 
so, or so; but only to suppose it possible that so they may 
be, for ought that we know. Which will lam certain not 
be so hard nor so bold an undertaking, as his, who shall 


take upon him to prove, that any thing here supposed is. 


impossible. ¢ 

Indeed if any one would run the discourse into the 
abyss of infinity, he may soon create such difficulties to 
himself, as it ought not to be thought strange, if they be 
greater than any human understanding can expedite. But 
not greater than any man will be entangled in, that shall 
set himself to consider infinity upon other accounts; which 
yet he will find it imposed upon him unavoidably to ad- 
mit, whether he will or no: not greater than this author 
will be equally concerned in, upon his doing that right to 
truth, in opposition to the former leaders of his own party, 
as to acknowledge the omnipresence of the Divine essence, 
(p. 32.) which he will find, let him try it when he will: nor 
yet so great, nor accompanied with so gross, so palpable 
and horrid absurdities, as he will soon be encountered 
with, should he retract his grant, or entertain the monstrous- 
ly maimed, and most deformed, impious conceit of a finite, 
or limited Deity. 

XXVII. Yet also in this present case, the impossibility 
to our narrow minds of comprehending infinity, is most 
paisa an reas to our very just advantage. It ought 
to be upbraided to none as 2 pretext, or a cover to sloth, 
or dulness. ’Tis no reproach to us that we are creatures, 
and have not infinite capacities. And it ought to quiet 
our minds, that they may so certainly know they have 
limits; within which, we are to content ourselves with such 
notions, about indemonstrable and unrevealed things, as 
they can, with great ease to themselves, find room for. 

I can reflect upon nothing in what is here proposed, but 
what is intelligible without much toil, or much metaphysics. 
As matters, of so common concernment, ought, to our 
uttermost, to be represented in such a way that they may 
be so; we need not be concerned in scholastic disquisi- 
tions about union; or by what peculiar name to call that 
which is here supposed. It’s enough for us to know there 
may be a real, natural, vital, and very intimate union, of 
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things thatshall, notwithstanding it, continue distinct, and 
that shall, by it, be truly one. Nor do we need to be anx- 
iously curions in stating the notions of person or personality, 
of suppositwm and suppositality, though I think not the 
term person disallowable in the present case. Nor will I 
Say what that noted man (so noted that I need not name 
him, and who was as much acquainted with metaphysics 
as most in his age) published to the world above twenty 
years ago, that he counted the notion of the schools about 
suppositum a foolery. For I do well know, the thing itself, 
which our Christian metaphysicians intended, to be of no 
small importance in our religion, and especially to the 
doctrine of redemption, and of our Redeemer. 

“XXVIII. But i reckon they that go the more metaphy- 
sical way, and content themselves with the moduwi distinc 
tion of three persons in the Godhead, say nothing herein 
that can be proved absurd or contradictious. As to what 
is commonly urged, that if there be three persons in the 
Deity, each person must have its distinct indzvidual essence, 
as well as its distinct personality, I would deny the conse- 
quence, and say, that though this be true in created per- 
sons (taking person in the strict metaphysical sense) it is 
not necessary to be so in wacreated: that the reason 1s not 
the same between finite things and infinite; and would 
put them to prove, if they can, that the same infinite essence 
cannot be whole and undivided in three several persons ; 
knowing there can be nothing more difficult urged in the 
case, than may against the Divine omnipresence; which 
irretragable reasons, as well as the plainest testimony of 
Scripture, will oblige us to acknowledge. 

' But I think, though this hypothesis, abstractedly con- 
sidered, and by itself, is not indefensible, it doth not alto- 
gether so well square with the Christian economy, nor so 
easily allow that distinction to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, which seems requisite to found the distinct attribu- 
tions that are severally given them in the Holy Scriptures. 

X XIX. To conclude, I only wish these things might be 
considered, and discoursed with less confidence, and pe- 
remptory determination; with a greater awe of what is 
divine and sacred;-and that we may more confine our- 
selves to the plain words of Scripture in this matter, and 
be content therewith. I generally blame it in the Socini- 
ans, (who appear otherwise rational and considering men, ) 
that they seem to have formed their belief of things, not 
possible to be known but by the Scriptures, without them ; 
and then think they are by all imaginable arts, and they 
care not what violence, (as Socinus himself hath in effect 
confessed,) to mould and form them according to their 
preconceived sense. Common modesty, and civility, one 
would have thought, should have made Schlictingius ab- 
stain from prefixing, and continuing that as a running title 
toa long chapter: Articulus Evangelicorum de Trinitate 
cum sensu communi pugnat; engrossing common sense to 
himself and his party, and reproaching the generality of 
Christians, as not understanding common sense. They 
should take upon them less, and not vaunt, as if they were 
the men, and wisdom must die with them. 

for this author, I congratulate his nearer approach to us, 
from those who were formerly leaders of his party, in the 
doctrines of God’s omnipresence, and the perceptiveness 
and activity of separate souls. He writes with sprightliness 
and vigour, and, I doubt not, believes really, what he 
writes with so little seeming doubt. And because his 
spirit appears to be of a more generous, exalted pitch, than 
to comport with any thing against his judgment, for secu- 
lar interest and advantage, I reckon it the greater pity it 
should want the addition of what would be very orna- 
mental to it, and which he wishes to two of the persons, 
to whom he makes himself an antagonist, more of the ten- 
derness and catholic charity of genuine Christianity, (p. 19. 
col. 2.) to accompany those his abilities and learning, 
which would not thereby be the lesser (as he speaks) nor 
the less conspicuous. 

I believe few would have thought him to see the less 
clearly, if he had been content to see for himself, not for 
mankind. And if he had not talked at that rate, as if he 
carried the eyes of all the world in his pocket, they would 
have been less apt to think he carried his own there. Nor 
had his performance, in this writing of his, lost any thing 
of real value, if in a discourse upon so grave a subject, 
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some depidities had been left out, as that of Dulcinea del 
Toboso, §c. 

And to allude to what he says of Dr. Cudworth, his 
displeasure will not hurt so rough an author as Arnobius, 
so many ages after he is dead, if he should happen to 
offend him, by having once said, Dissoluti—est pectoris in 
rebus sertis querere voluptatem—&c. 

But for all of us, I hope we may say without offence to 
any, common human frailty should be more considered, 


!and that we know but in part, and in how small a part! 


We should, hereupon, be more equal to one another. And 
when it is obvious to every one, how we are strained in 
this matter, and that we ought to suppose one another in- 
tently aiming to reconcile the Scripture discovery with 
natural sentiments, should not uncharitably censure, or 
labour to expose one another, that any seem more satisfied 
with their own method than with ours. What an odd and 
almost ludicrous spectacle do we give to the blessed angels 
that supervise us, (if their benignity did not more prompt 
them to compassion,) when they behold us fighting in the 
dark, about things we so little understand; or, when we 
all labour under a gradual blindness, objecting it to one 
another, and one accusing another, that he abandons not 
his own too weak sight, to see only by his (perhaps) blinder 
eye. 

Thus, Sir, you have my sense what I think safe and 
enough to be said in this weighty matter. ‘To you, these 
thoughts are not new, with whom they have been commu- 
nicated and discoursed heretofore, long ago. And I be- 
lieve you may soyfar recollect yourself, as to remember the 
principal ground was suggested to you, upon which this 
discourse now rests,—viz. necessity of existence, and con- 
tingency ; emanations absolutely independent upon any 
will at all, and the arbitrary productions of the Divine 
will,—as the sufficient and most fundamental difference 
between what is uncreated and what is created; and upon 
this very account, as that which might give scope and 
room to our thoughts, to conceive the doctrine of the 
trinity, consistently with the wnity of the Godhead ; and 
so, as that the Son, though truly from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost, though truly from both, shall yet appear infi- 
nitely distinguished from all created beings whatsoever. 

Somuch you know was under consideration with us above 
twenty years ago; and was afterwards imparted to many 
more ; long before there was any mention or forethought, 
within our notice, of such a revival of former controver- 
sies, upon this subject, as we have lately seen. : 

This ccecasion, now given, hath put me upon revolving 
anew these former thoughts; and upon digesting them 
into some order, such as it is, for public view. If they 
shall prove to be of any use, it appears they will not be 
out of season; and it will be grateful to me to be any way 
serviceable to so worthy acause. If they should be found 
altogether useless, being evicted either of impertinency, 
or untruth, it shall not be ungrateful; for I thank God, I 
find not a disposition in my mind to be fond of any notions: 
of mine, as they are such; nor to be more adventurous, or 
confident, in determining of things hid, not only in so pro- 
found, but in most sacred darkness, than I have all along 
expressed myself. I ought indeed to be the more cautious 
of offending in this kind, that being the thing I blame, 
the positive asserting this or that to be impossible, or not 
possibly competent, to the nature of God, which by his own 
word, or the manifest reason of things, doth not plainiy 
appear to be so: much more which his word doth, as 
plainly as it is possible any thing can be expressed by 
words, ascribe to him. The only thing I assert is, that a 
trinity in the Godhead may be possible, for ought we know, 
in the way that I have proposed: at least it is so, for any 
thing that Ido as yet Cre And so confident lam of 
the truth, and true meaning of his word, revealing a trinity 
in his eternal Godhead, that I strongly hope, if ever it shail 
be proved to be impossible upon these terms that I have 
here set down, by the same, or by equal light, the possi- 
bility of it some other way will appear too; 7. ¢. that not 
only a trinity in the wnity of the Godhead is a possible 
thing, but that it is also possible that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost may be sufficiently distinguished to answer 
the frame and design of Christianity: and that will equally 
serve my purpose. For so, however, will the scandal be 
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removed, that may seem to lie upon our holy religion, 
through the industrious misrepresentation which is made 
of it, by sceptics, deists, or atheists, as if it were made | 
up of inconsistencies and absurdities, and were fitter | 
to be entertained with “laughter than faith: and being 
effectually vindicated, it will be the more successfully 






propagated, and more cheerfully practised: which is ai. 
that is coveted and sought by, 
Sir, 
"Your very respectful, 
humble servant, &c, 





POSTSCRIPT. 


“Havine the copies of some letters by me, which I wrote 
to Dr. Wallis between two and three years ago, upon this 
subject; I think, Sir, it is not improper, and perhaps it 
may be some way useful, to let them accompany this to 
yourself. And here I shall freely tell you my principal 
inducements (taking notice in some of the Doctor’s printed 
letters of others to him, contained in them) to send him in- 
cognite one also; but with that reason against printing it, 


~ which you find towards the end of the first letter. 


It was rarely the apprehension, which had long remained 
with me, that the simplicity, which (if the notion of it were 
stretched too far) not the Scriptures, but the schools, have 
taught us to ascribe to the being of God, was that alone 
which hath given us difficulty, in conceiving a trinity in 
the only one God. - 

It isnot the unity or oveliness of the Godhead, but the 


' simplicity of it, as the school-men have stated it, that hath 


created the matter of dispute. Unity, you know, denies 
more of the same; simplicity denies more init. Concern- 
ing the former, that there could be no more gods that one, 
we are at a point; the reason of the thing itself, and the 
Holy Scriptures so expressly asserting it, leave it out of 
dispute. 

ll the doubt is about the latter. INot whether such a 
thing belong to the nature of God; but concerning the 
just explication of it. As it is a real excellency, not a 
blemish ; and not merely a moral, but a natural excellency, 
there can be no doubt of its belonging to the Divine nature; 
but if you understand it as exclusive of all variety therein, 
you find not any express mention of such an attribute of' 
God in the Scriptures. They are silent in the maiter. It 
hath no authority, but of the schools. Thatand the reason 
that can be brought for it must give it its whole and only 
support. It isthe only thing that must open, and give way, 
to admit the doctrine of the trinity; and itis the only thing 
that needs todo so. For we none of us assert a trinity of 
Gods; but a trinity in the Godhead. Itis the only thing that 
can to the adversaries of the trinity, with any colourable pre- 
tence, seem oppositetoit. And which therefore I thought 
the only thing that remained to be sifted and examined, 
if they will state it in opposition thereto. And consider, 
what so mighty and invincible strength of reason it had, 
whence alone either to shock the authority, or prevent the 
plain meaning, of the Holy Scriptures, discompose the 
whole frame of Christian religion, disturb the peace of the 
church, perplex very thinking minds, subvert the faith of 
some, and turn it into ridicule with too many. ’ 

I reckoned the Dr. (as I still do, notwithstanding the 
contempt this author hath of him) a person of a very clear, 
unmuddied understanding. I found him, by what he cx- 

ressed in his first letter of the trinity, not apt to be awed 

y the authority of the schools, nor any bigot to them, as 
having declined their notion of a person, and fixing upon 
another, (less answering, as I apprehend, the scheme and 
design of Christianity,) I thought it easy, and reputable 
enough to him to add, what might be requisite in this 
matter, without penta cing. (directly or discernibly) any 
thing he had said. I gave him the opportunity of doing 
it, as from himself, without seeming to have the least thing 
to that purpose suggested to him by any other. I had 
myself, I'think, seen and considered the main strength of 


the schoolmen’s reasonings concerning that simplicity, 
which they will have to be divine; and, for ought I do 
yet know, have competently occurred to it in this fore- 
going letter, and partly in what you will now find I wrote 
tohim. But what there is of real infirmity, or imperti- 
nency to this case (as it is, and ought to be represented) in 
their arguings, I reckoned he would both see and evince 
more clearly than I. 

Therefore I greatly desired to have engaged him upon 
this point; but Icould not prevail. And am therefore will- 
ing that what I writ then with design of the greatest pri- 
vacy, should now become public. Not that I think it hath so 
great value in itself; but that perhaps it may further serve to 
excite some others more able and more at leisure tosearch 
and inquire into this matter; and either to improve or 
disprove what I have essayed. And which of the two it 
is, ‘tis all one to me; for I have no interest or design, but 
that of truth, and the service of the Christian cause. 

I was so little apprehensive of any such future use te 
be made of these letters, that I kept no account of the dates, 
except that one of the two latter (hich both only refer to 
the first) I find, by the copy I have in my hands, to have 
been sent December 19th, 1691. I remember it was a 
long time, and guess it might be six or eight weeks ere ‘I 
heard any thing of the first, after Thad sentit. Probably 
it might have been sent in October, or the beginning of 
November, before. Iat length heard of it very casually, 
being in a house in London, whither the Doctor’s eighth 
letter was newly arrived (then no secret) in order to im- 
pression. I then found this my first letter was lightly 
touched, but mistaken; which occasioned (it being a post 
night) my second. That was followed by the third, the next 
post after, when I had a little more time wherein to express 
my mind, though I still concealed my name, as it is yet 
fittest to do, my main business in my letter to you lying 
with a person, who (blamelessly enough) conceals his. 

These two latter of my letters to the Dr. produced some 
alteration in that paragraph of his eighth letter, which re- 
lates to my first.. But yet no way answering the design for 
which I writ it. You have them now together exactly ac- 
cording to the copies I have by me, excepting one or two 
circumstantial things fitly enough left out, or somewhat 
altered. And they had all slept long enough, if this occa- 
sion had not brought them to light. 

But before I give them to you, let me suggest some 
things further to you concerning the foregoing letter to 
yourself. You may apprehend that some will think it 
strange (if not an inconsistency) ‘that I should suppose it 
possible an absolute omnimodous simplicity may not be- 
long to the Divine Being, when yet I absolutely deny all 
composition in it. 

And I apprehend too some may thinkso, at least awhile; 
but such as have considered well, will not think so, and 
such as shall, I presume will not long. For, | 

1. If I had denied the simplicity of the Divine nature, 
had the inference been just, that therefore I must grant a 
composition? How many instances might be given of one 
opposite not agreeing to this or that thing, when also the 
other doth as little agree! And most of all doth the tran- 
scendent excellency of the Divine nature exempt it from 


' the limiting by partitions to which creatures are subject. - 
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Take reason in the proper sense forarriving gradually by 
argumentation from the lmowtense of more evident, to the 
knowledge of obscurer things, and so we cannot say the 
Divine nature is rational. But is it therefore to be called 
irrational. Faith and hope agree not to it. Are we there- 
fore to think infidelity or despair do not disagree ? 

It is indeed more generally apprehended, we can scarce 
have the notion of any thing that strictly, or otherwise than 
by some very defective analogy, agrees to him, and to us. 
Some pagans; and some Christians from them, (not. in de- 
rogation, but) in great reverence to the high excellency 
of the Deity, not excepting the most common notion of 
all other, even that of being itself, make his being and sub- 
stance to be superessential, and supersubstantial. ’Tis out 
of doubt that whatsoever perfection is in’ us, is not the 
same thing in him formally, but in an unconceivable tran- 
scendent eminency only. Do therefore their contraries 
agree to him? ‘ 

2. Iam far from denying the simplicity of the blessed 
nature of God, which J ascribe to him in the highest per- 
fection which it is capable of signifying. JI most peremp- 
torily affirm not only all the simplicity which he expressly 
affirms of himself; but all that can by just consequence be 
inferred from any affirmation of. his; or that can by plain 
reason be evinced: any other way. Whatsoever is any real 
perfection, &c. Sect. XI. 

Tis true, while I affirm such a simplicity as excludes all 
composition, in the sense already given, I affirm not such 
as excludes all variety: not such as excludes a trinity, 
which he so plainly affirms, and with such distinction, as 
his affirmations concerning it imply, and make requisite. 

I further judge, that though: the Scriptures do not ex- 
pressly ascribe simplicity to the being of God, as a natural 
excellency, they say that which implies it, as such, to be- 
long to him; as when they bring him in saying of himself, 
“Tam what lam.” This must imply his nature to ex- 
clude every thing that is alien from itself. I tale it, as it 
signifies (besides a moral) a mere natural excellency, to 
import a most perfect purity of essence. And I under- 
stand that to be purwm, which is plenwm sui, and quod 
nihil habet alient, 1 do therefore take the natural simpli- 
city of the Divine Being to exclude the ingrediency of any 
thing that can infer in it conflict, decay, chance, dis- 
turbance, or infelicity in the least degree; and to include 
whatsoever infers the contraries of all these; serenity, tran- 

quillity, harmony, stability, delight, and joy, in highest 
perfection; as necessity of existence also doth; and that 
tor all this, it by no means needs to exclude a trinity, but 
to include it rather. 

But I judge human (and even all created) minds very 
incompetent judges of the Divine simplicity. e know not 
what the Divine nature may inelnde consistently with its 
own perfection, not what it must, as necessary thereto. 
Our eye is no judge of corporeal simplicity. In darkness 
it discerns nothing but simplicity, without distinction of 
things: in more dusky light the whole horizon appears 
most simple, andevery where like itself: in brighter light, 
we perceive great varieties, and much greater if a micro- 
scope assist oureye. But of all the aerial people that re- 
plenish the region (expect rare appearances to very few) 
we see none. Here want not objects, but a finer eye. 
_’Tis much at this rate with our minds in beholding the 
spiritual sphere of beings, most of all the uncreated, which 
is remotest, and furthest above, out of our sight. We be- 
hold simplicity! and what do we make of that? vast un- 
distinguished vacuity! sad, immense solitude! only this 
at first view. If we draw nearer, and fix our eye, we think 
we apprehend somewhat, but dubiously hallucinate, as the 
half-cured blind man did, when he thought he saw men 
like trees. ' : 

But if a.voice which we acknowledge Divine, speak to 
us out of the profound abyss, and tell us of grateful varie- 
ties and distinctions in it; Good God! shall we not be- 
lieve it? Or shall we say we clearly see that is not, which 
only we donot see? This seems like somewhat worse than 


blindness! , 


Now follow the Letters. 
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LETTER I. 


Sir - 
’ T coup much please myself in revolving in my own 
own mind the very respectful thoughts and veneration I 
have long had for you, and in conversing with the grate- 


| ful and entertaining idea which I have not arbitrarily, but 


by your irresistible imposition, received, and retained of 
you many years, on the account of your former most use- 
ful and acceptable performances, and which is both re- 
newed and heightened greatly by your late clear, prudent, 
and piously modest discourses, (both letters and sermons, ) 
of that awful mystery, the trinity in the Godhead. Butas 
I can neither satisfy myself of the fitness of making an 
encomium of you the matter of a letter to yourself; so nor 
can I hope to please you by doing a thing in itself so inept, 
and so insignificant to you. I shall better do both, if I 
shall offer any thing to you concerning this mentioned 
subject, your further consideration whereof may prove a 
further benefit to the world. ‘ 

In what you have already said concerning it, you have 
used that great caution, and so well guarded yourself, as 
not, so far as I can apprehend, to give an adversary, in 
this single point, the least advantage. That which I would 
in the general humbly offer, is, whether you have said so 
much as with safety might be said, and as the case may 
require, for the gaining of a just advantage to the common 
Christian cause. 

We design, in fight, not only to keep ourselves safe, but 
to overcome ; and not in pra@izo only, but zn bello. In wars 
indeed of this sort, both our own safety and victory are 
less to be valued than truth. Which, being of a piece, can 
be injured in no part, without some damage to the whole 
frame of congenerous truth. And as it is very possible, 
while an enemy is withstood attacking some one fort, a 
greater loss may not be provided against elsewhere ; it may 
so fall out in affairs of this kind too, that the care Of de- 
fending some one truth may be accompanied with a pre- 
sent not attending to the jeopardy of divers others. The 
nearer we approach an adversary (within just limits) in 
these rational decertations, the less he can have to say 
against us. But being well resolved ourselves about the 
main point of disagreement, we then take care noi to 
come so near, as to fall in with him, pass into his tents, 
and give away our main cause. 

{ am, worthiest Sir, far from assuming so much to 
myself, or detracting so much from you, as togive a judg- 
ment that this really.is done in your discourses about the 
trinity. I only submit to your own most penetrating judg- 
ment, what may be further requisite and possible in this 
matter, to take away any appearances hereof, and prevent 
ill consequences that may too easily ensue. I have, for 
my own part, long imposed it upon myself to abstain from 
any positive conceptions concerning the Godhead, beyond 
what I find expressly contained in the divine revelation, 
or what the reason of things, either antecedently thereto, 
or consequentially thereupon, doth most evidently per- 
suade and require; and do greatly approve the same cau- 
tion, which I cannot but observe with you: but desire it 
may be weighed whether such measures may not and must 
not lead us further. E 

As for the word person, you prudently profess not to be 
fond of it, the thing being agreed, though you also truly 
judge it a good word, and sufficiently warranted. For the 
notion signified by it, youall along seem to decline that of 
the schools, or the metaphysical one, which, you know, 
makes it to be a rational, or intelligent, suppositum ; and 
to take up with (what I think I may, wanting a fitter, 7. e, 
amore comprehensive word, call) the civil notion of it; 
which will allow the same man to be capable of sustain- 
ing three or more persons, supposing his circumstances 
qualifications to be such or such, as to that purpose you 
speak both in your letters and sermons, oo 
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- Now whereas you have also told us, Letter 1. that by per- 

sonality you mean that distinction (whatever it be) by which 
the three persons are distinguished from each other; that 
which, with great submission, and most profound respect 
to you, I propose to your further consideration, will be ca- 
pable of being resolved into these two inquiries 

I. Whether only such a distinction of the Divine ‘per- 
sons, as this amounts to, will be sufficient to found the se- 
veral attributions which the Holy Scriptures give distinct- 
ly and severally to them, and to preserve the scheme of 
Christian religion entire, which is wont ‘to be deduced 
from these sacred writings. : 

IJ. Whether some further distinction may not be ad- 
mitted as possible, consistently wiih the solved: unity of 
the Godhead. rine 

As to the former, 1. Whereas, you think the word per- 
son to be a good word, and sufficiently warranted by Scrip- 
ture, Heb. i. 3. where the son is called the express imagé 
of his Father’s person ; alleging that so we render the word 
Aypostasis which is there used, and do mean by it what you 
think to be there meant ; I desire you would please to con- 
sider whether the word Aypostasts, according to the com- 
mon use of it, will admit tobe so talcen, ‘as you explain 
yourself to mean by the word person. For though the 
Latin word persona, as you say, according to the true and 
ancient sense, may well enough admit to be so taken, as 
thatthe same man might sustain three persons, I offer it to 
your re-consideration, whether ever you have observed 
the word Aypostasis, in any sort of authors, when it signi- 
fies any person at all, (for I know that it frequently signi- 
fies somewhat else than a person,) to be taken in that sense. 
And whether one Aypostasis so taken as it uses to he when 
it signifies a person, may not becapable of sustaining three 
of those persons which you here describe. And whether, 
according to this sense, you mean not God to be only one 
such fypostasis. 

2. Be pleased further herewpon to consider‘how well it 
agrees with this supposition of God’s being but one hypos- 
éasis or intelligent suppesitum, so frequently to speak, as 
the Holy Scriptures do, of the Father, Son or Word, the 
Spirit or Holy Ghost, as three distinct ’s or He’s. The 
Lord possessed me (as the Divine Word or Wisdom is 
broke in speaking) in the beginning of his way—I was 
set up from everlasting, Prov. viii. 22, 23. When he pre- 
pared the heavens I was there, ver. 27. Then was I 
by him, ver. 30, &c. The Word—was with God, John i. 
1. Hewas in the world; ver. 10. We beheld his glory, 
ver. 14. Andof the Spirit. He dwelleth with you, John 
xiv. 17. The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, ver. 26. And 
whom I will send you from the Father, he shall testify of 
me, chap. xv. 26. And when he is come, he will reprove 
the world——chap. xvi. 8. And the observation seems to 
me as weighty; as it is usual, that, in some of the mentioned 
chapters, the somewhat hard synthesis of constructing éxetvos 
with zysvpa, (even where rapaxdnros 1s not the nearer suppo- 
sition, but, in one place,a very remote one, and one 
would think too remote to be referred to, ver. 13, 14.) is 
rather chosen to be used than that the Spirit should not be 
spoken of as a distinct he, or rather than he should be 
ealled if, which could not so fitly notify a person. If the 
same man were a king, a general, and a father, I doubt 
whether that would give sufficient ground to his being 
called. he, and he, and he. 

2. But the distinct predicates spoken of the three sacred 
persons in the Godhead seem much more to challenge a 
greater “distingtion of the persons than your notion of'a 
person doth seem to admit; that of sending and being sent, 

ken so often of the first in reference to the second, and 
of the first and second in reference to the third, as not to 
need the quoting of places. If the same man were a king, 
a general, and a judge, methinks it would not well square 
with the usual forms of speaking among men (and God 
speaks to men as men) to say, that, as the first, he sends 
the two latter, that is, himself. : 
_And one would think our being required to be baptized 
in the distinct names of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
uld signify some greater distinction. 
_~ As also that three are said to bear witness in heaven. I 
doubt that in a cause wherein our law reauires two or more 
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witnesses, the same man that should be a father, a bro- 
ther, and a son, would scarce thereupon be admitted for 
three witnesses. heap 

And how the incarnation of the Son can be understood 
according to your notion of person, without the Father’s 
and Holy Ghost’s incarnation also, I confess I cannot appre- 
hend. Your notion of a person contradistinct to the scho- 
lastie notion, as was Said -before, seems to leave the God- 


-head to be but one hypostasis, or person, in the latter sense. 


How then are we to conceiveof the hypostatical union 2 
The assumed nature will be as much hypostatically united 
with the Father, or the Spirit, as with the Son. 

3. And doth not this civil, or merely respective, notion 
of <a person, the other being left, fall in with the Antitrini- 
tarian 2 Will it not Make us. Unitarians only, as they af- 
féct to call themselves? Would any of them (as you are 
pleased to take notice, Letter 6. p. 1, 2.) say, none but a 
mad-man would deny there may be three persons in one 
God, have been so mad (not ‘yet professing themselves con- 
verts) as to say so, if they had not supposed their cause 
not hurt by this notion of a person? For, (as you wellsay, 
Letter 1.) we need not be fond of words, so the thing be 
agreed ; so have they equal reason to say, we need not be 
afraid of words, if in the sense you agree with us. And 
with one sort of them I only desire you to consider how 
great an appearance the asserting only of three persons, in 
the one sense, quitting the other, will carry off an agreement. 

And have they not all the advantage left them which 
they seek in arguing against the satisfaction made by our 
Saviour, from the necessity of an alterity, that in the busi- 
ness of making satisfaction there must be alter atque alter, 
one who satisfies, and another who is satisfied. Y do very 


-well know, what instances are brought of human rulers 


making satisfaction for delinquents, but there is no parity 
in the cases, they being themselves debtors to the governed 
community, as God is not, who hath with most undoubted 
righteousness made all things for himself. 

4. And eonsider whether by your notion of a person you 
forsake not the generality of them, who have gone, as to 
this point, under the repute of orthodox ? who no doubt, — 
have understood by three persons, three intelligent hypos- 
tasis ; though they have differed in thinking, some of them, 
that only a rpémos traptews was the genttwm or spiralum as to 
the two latter: a notion that is either too fine, or too little 
solid, for some minds to grasp, or take any hold of: others 
that the Divine nature might itself be some way said to be 
communicated to them. But I pass to the 

Il. Inquiry, Whether some further distinction may not 
be admitted as possible? The only thing tkat straitens us 
here, is the most unquestionable wnity or wnicily (as we 
may call it) of the Godhead. Which, if it cannot be 
otherwise defended, I must yet for my part, notwithstand- 
ing these hardships (and I know no man with whom I 
could do it with more inclination) fall in with you. But 
I must crave it of you, so far to fall in with you know not 
who, as to apply your clearer mind, as I do my more 
cloudy one} to consider whether it can or no. You will 
here say, Further than what ? and what would I have 
further ? . 

To the former of these, I only say, further than the as- 
serting, in very deed; but one Aypostasis, in the Godhead, 
distinguished no otherwise into three, than by certain re- 
lative capacities, like those which may among men be sus- 
tained by one and the same man; and which distinction, 
as you after add, is analogous to what, in created beings, 
is called distinctio modalis. 

To the latter, I desire you to observe what I generally 
propose, not that we may positively assert any further 
determinate distinction as certain and known; but only 
whether we may not admit some further distinction tobe 
possible, in consistency with the unity of the Godhead. I 
do equally detest and dread to speak with rash and pe- 
remptory confidence about things both so mysterious and 
so'sacred. But:may we not modestly say, that if to that 
economy which God hath represented himself in his word, 
to bear, and keep afoot, towards his creatures, any further 
distinction than hath been assigned is necessary, it is also 
possible, and may be, for ought we know: if indeed we 
know nothing to the contrary. "What is ¢mpossible we are 
sure cannot be necessary. But God himself best and only 
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knows his own nature, and what his own meaning is in 
the representation he hath made to us. If we sincerely aim 
to understand his meaning, that we may bear ourselves 
towards him accordingly, he will with merciful indul- 
gence consider our short, or mis-apprehensions. But we 
need not say there is not this or that distinction, if really 
we do not know there is not. While we know so little of 
natures inferior to our own, and even of our own nature, 
and how things are distinguished that belong to ourselves, 
we have little reason to be shy of confessing ignorance 
about the nature of God. 

Therefore I most entirely agree to the two conclusions 
of the ingenious W. J. wherewith he concludes his letter. 
But in the meantime (and pursuantly enough thereto) can- 
not but doubt the concludingness of his very acute rea- 
sonings against, at least, some of the expressions of that 
learned person, (Dr. Sherlock, ) which he animadyerts upon 
as I perceive you also do, p. 16. of your seventh letter. 
And even W.J. himself, for with a pious modesty he tells 
us—concerning infinite natures he presumes not to deter- 
mine. Letier, p. 8. 

What he objects against that author’s having said the 
Divine persons are three beings really distinct, (wherein 
linstance, not intending to run through that elaborate let- 
ter,) that then there must be three distinct essences—seems 
to mea magepyov. I doubt not the author will easily admit 
it. But what will be the consequence ? That therefore 
there are three Deities? That cannot be his meaning, 
nor be consequent from it, if he only means that the Deity 
comprehends in it three such-essences. If indeed he think 
those three beingsare as distinct as Peter, James, and John; 
what is said by W. J. against him, I think irrefragable, 
that then they are no otherwise one, than Peter, James, and 
John; and by him against himself; for Peter, James, and 
John, are not mutually self-conscious, as they are asserted 
to be: which mutual self-consciousness, since it is sup- 
posed to make the three Divine persons one, cannot be 

. supposed to leave them so distinct, as they are with whom 
- it is not found. 
_ As to what is observed of the defective expression of this 
“unitive principle by the word consciousness, that bare 
consciousness, without consent, is no more than bare om- 
nisciency; sure it is not so much, for consciousness doth 
not signify omnisciency. We are conscious to ourselves, 
yet are not omniscient. But I reckon, (as I find he also 
doth,) that even consent added to consciousness, would yet 
leave the expression defective, and still want the unifying 
power which is sought after. For it would infer no more 
than a sort of moral union, which, in the kind of it, may 
be found among men, between whom there is so little of 
natural union (speaking of the numerical nature) that they 
are actually separate. 

But now may we not suppose (as that which is possible, 
and actually is, for ought we know) what may be funda- 
mental to both consciousness and consent, a natural union 
even of thenumerical natures ? Such a union would not 
infer a unity, or identity of these natures, essences, sub- 
stances, or beings themselves, For, as W. J. hath well 
urged, (Letter, p. 5, 6.) “Substances upon union are not 
confounded or identified, or brought to unity of substance, 
but continuing numerically distinct substances, acquire 
some mutual community or communication of operations, 

c. And deferring the consideration awhile what this 
would signify towards the unity, notwithstanding, of the 
Godhead, we shall take notice how accommodatingly to 
our present purpose W. J. speaks in what follows, where 
instancing in the chief unions that are known to us, he 
says, “Our soul and body are two substances really dis- 
tinct, and in close union with one another. But notwith- 
standing this, they continue distinct substances under that 
union. In like manner the human soul of Christ’is in 
union with the Logos, or second person of the trinity, 
which we call an hypostatical union. But neither doth 
this union make a unity of substance. For the two sub- 
stances of the Divine and human natures continue dis- 
tinct under that union.” ’Tis true, he adds, “ which must 
not be allowed in the unily of the Godhead, where there 
ean be no plurality or multiplicity of substances.” Nor do 
I say that it must, I only say, Do we know, or are we sure, 
there is no sort of plurality ? 
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But if we are sure that there are temporal unions, (1. ¢. 
begun in time,) as in ourselves, for instance, of two sub- 
stances that make but one man, and in our Saviour a hu- 
man nature and divine that make but one Emmanuel ; 
how do we know but that there may be three in the God- 
head that make but one God? And the rather, because 
this being supposed, it must also be supposed that they 
are necessarily and eternally united, and with a conjunct 
natural impossibility of ever being, or having been, other- 
wise, whereof the absolute immutability of God must upon 
that supposition most certainly assure us. And such a sup- 
posed union will be most remote from making the Deity 
an aggregate. And for any thing of composition, I reckon 
we are most strictly bound to believe every thing of the. 
most perfect simplicity of the Divine Being which his 
word informs us of, and to assent to every thing that is 
with plain evidence demonstrable of it. But not every 
thing which the schools would impose upon us, without 
such testimony or evidence. For as none can “know the 
things of a man, but the spirit of man which is in him; 
so nor can any know the things of God, but the Spirit of 
God.” Nor can I think the argument concluding from the 
imperfection of a being, in which distinct things coneur 
that were separate, or are de novo united, to the imperfec- 
tion of a being, in which things some way distinct are ne- 
cessarily and eternally self-united. Nor can therefore 
agree with W. J. that we are to look (universally) upon 
real distinction as a mark of superability; or that clear 
and distinct conception is to us the rule of partibility. 
For though I will not affirm that tobe the state ofall created 
spirits; yet I cannot deny it to be possible that God might 
have created such a being, as should have in it distinct, 
(assignable) parts, all of them essential to it, and not se- 
parable from it without the cessation of the whole. But 
now, as the accession of the human nature tothe Divine 
in the hypostatical union infer no imperfection to the Di- 
vine, so much less would what things we may suppose 
naturally, necessarily, and eternally wnited in the God- 
head, infer any imperfection therein. 

I easily admit what is said by W. J., Letter, page 8, 
That we have no better definition of God, than that he is 
—a Spirit infinitely perfect. But then, being so far taught 
by himself my conception of him, I must include in it, 
this trinal distinction, or a triple somewhat which he af- 
firms of himself, and without which, or any one whereof, 
he were not infinitely perfect and consequently not God, 
and that all together do make one God. As you most apt- 
ly say of your resemblance of him, a cube, there are in it 
three dimensions truly distinct from each other, yet all 
these are but one cube, and if any one of the three were 
wanting, it were not a cube. 

Set this down then for the notion of God, that he is a 
Spirit infinitely perfect, comprehending in that omnimo- 
dous perfection a trinal distinction, or three persons truly 
distinct, each whereof is God. What will be the conse- 
quence ? that therefore there are three Gods ? Not at all, 
but that each of these partaking divine nature give us an. 
inadequate, and altogether a most perfectly adequate and 
entire, notion of God. Nor would the language of this hy- 
pothesis being pressed to speak out (as he says in his let- 
ter) be this—these are not fit to be called three Gods; but 
not possible (with any SS to be so called. 

And whereas he after fells us, these three beings united 
by similitude of nature, mutual consciousness, consent, 
co-operation under the greatest union possible; and in that 
state of union do constitute the 76 @etov, the entire all-com- 
prehensive Godhead, and adds, this looks somewhat like 
a conceivable thing. ‘To this I note two things : 

1. That he makes it not look like so conceivable a thing, 
as itreally may do. For he leaves out the most important 
thing, that was as supposable as any of the rest, and prior 
toa mere similitude, viz. a natural union of these tap. 
posed) distinct essences, without which they are not under 
the greatest union possible; and which, being supposed 
necessary, and eternal, cannot admit these should be more 
than one God. i 

2. I note, that what he opposes to it (so defectivi'y, re- 
presented) is as defective, that the Christian trinity doth 
not use to be represented thus, &c. What hurt is u¢22 
it, if it can be more intelligibly represented than hath been 
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used? But his gentle treatment of this hypothesis, which 
he thought, as he represents it, not altogether unintelligi- 
ble, and which with some help may be more intelligible, 
became one inquiring wat might most safely, and with 
least torture to our own minds, te said or thought in so 
awful a mystery. It however scems not proper to call’this 
an hypostatical union—much less to say it amounts to no 
more. It amounts not toso much. For an hypostatical 
or personal union would make the terms united (the wnita, 
the things or somewhats under this union) become by it 
one hypostasis or person; whereas this union must leave 
them distinct persons or hypostases, but makes them one 
God. In the use of the phrase hypostatical or personal 
union the denomination is not taken from the subject of 
the union, as if the design were to signify that to be divers 
hypostases, or persons, but from the effect or result of the 
mentioned union, to signify that which results to be one 
person or hypostasis. As the matter is plain in the in- 

' Stance wherein it is of most noted use, the case of the two 
natures united in the one person of the Son of God ; where 
the things united are not suppose. to be two persons, but 
two natures so conjoined, as yet to make but one person, 
which therefore is the negative result or effect of the 
union, viz. that the person is not multiplied by the acces- 
sion of another nature, but remains still only one. But this 
were a union quite of another kind, viz. of the three hy- 
postases, still remaining distinct, and concurring in one 
Godhead. And may not this be supposéd without preju- 
dice to its perfection. 

For the schools themselves suppose themselves not to 
admit a composition prejudicial to the perfection of the 
Godhead, when they admit three modes of subsistence, 
which are distinct from one another, and from the God- 
head, which they must admit. For if each of them were 
the very Godhead, each of them (as is urged against us by 
you know who) must have three persons belonging to it, 
as the Godhead hath. And yourself acknowledge three 
somewhats in the Godhead distinct, or else they could not 
be three. I will not here urge that if they be three some- 
whats, they must be three things, not three nothings; for 
however uneasy it is to assign a medium between something 
and nothing, I shall waive that metaphysical contest. But 


yet collect, that simplicity in the very strictest sense that, 


can be conceived, is not, ‘n your account, to be ascribed to 
God, either according to his own word, or the reason of 
things. 

It may here be urged, How can we conceive this natural 
union (asI have adventured to phrase it) of the’ three per- 
sons, supposing them distinct things, substances, or spirits ? 
Is such a union conceivable, as shall make them be but 
one God, and not be such, as shall make them cease to be 
three distinct things, substances, or spirits? We find in- 
deed the mentioned unions of soul and body in ourselves, 
and of the two natures in Christ, consistent enough with 
manifest distinction; but then the things united are in 
themselves of most different natures. But if things of «1% 
congenerous a nature be united, will not their distinction 
be lost in their union ? 

IT answer, 1. That a spirit and a » Sid are numerically 
as distinct, as a body and a spirit. And,2. That we may 
certainly conceive it as possible to God to have united two 
or three created spirits, and by as strict union as is be- 
tween our souls and bodies, without confounding them; 
and I reckon the union between our souls and bodies 
much more wonderful than that would have been. Why 
then is an unmade, uncreated union of three spirits less 
conceivable as that which is to be pre-supposed to their 
mutual consciousness ? 

_Ishall-not move, or meddle with, any controversy about 
the infinity of these three supposed substances or spirits, it 
being acknowledged on all hands that contemplations of 
that kind cannot but be above our measure. And well 
knowing how much easier it is to puzzle oneself upon that 
question, An possil dari infinitum infinito infimitius, than to 

eak satisfyingly and unexceptionably about it to ano- 
ther. 

And though I will not use the expressions, as signifying 
my formed judgment, that there are three things, sub- 
stances, or spirits in the Godhead, (as you that there are 
three a ris yet, as I have many years thought, Ido 
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still think, that what the learned W. J. doth but more 
lightly touch of the Son and the Holy Ghost being pro- 
duced (which term I use, but reciting it, as he doth) not 
by a voluntary external, but by an internal, necessary, and 
emanative act, hath great weight in it. 

In short, my sense hath long Jain thus, and I submit it 
to your searching and candid judgment, viz. That though 
we need not have determinate thoughts, how far the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost are distinguished; yet we 
Must conceive them in the general to be so far distin- 
guished, as is really necessary to the founding the distinct 
attributions which the Scripiures.do distinctly give them. 
And that whatever distinction is truly necessary to that 
purpose, will yet.not hinder the two latter’s participation 
with the first in the Godhead, which can be but one; be- 
cause that though we are led by plain Scripture, and the 
very import of that word, to conceive of the Father as the 
Fountain, yet the Son being from him, and the Holy 
Ghost from them both, not contingently, or dependently 
on will and pleasure, but by eternal, natural, necessary 
promanation, these two latter are infinitely distinguished 
from the whole creation ; inasmuch as all creatures are 
contingent beings, or dependent upon will and pleasure, 
as the character is given us of created things, Rev. iv. 11. 
Thou hast made all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created. But that whatever is what it is neces- 
sarily, is God. For I have no doubt but the dreams of 
some, more anciently, and of late, concerning necessary 
matier, and the sophisms of Spinosa and some others, 
tending to prove the necessity and identity of all substance, 
are (with what they aim to evince) demonstrably false. 
The sum of al] will be this, 

1, That we can be more certain of nothing than that 
there is but one God. 

2. We are most sure the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are sufficiently distinguished to give a just ground to the 
distinct attributions, which are in the Scripture severally 
given to them. ; 

3. We are not sure what that sufficient distinction is; 
(wherein I find you saying with me over and cde) but © 
whereas you rightly make the word person applicable to 
God, but in a sense analogous to that which obtains of it 
with men; why may it not be said it may be fitly applica- 
ble, for ought we know, in a sense analogous to that no- 
tion of it among men, which makes a person signify an in- 
telligent hypostasis, and so three distinct intelligent Aypos- 
tases. a 

4, But if that sufficient distinction can be no less, than 
that there be in the Godhead three distinct intelligent hy- 
postases, each having its own distinct singular intelligent 
nature, with its proper personality belonging to it, we 
know nothing to the contrary, but that the necessary eter- 
nal nature of the Godhead may admit thereof. If any can 
from plain Scripture testimony, or cogent reason, evince 
the contrary, let the evidence be produced. In the mean- 
time we need not impose upon ourselves any formal denial 
of it. ato 

5. If the contrary can be evidenced, and that hereupon 
it be designed to conclude that there can be but one intel- 
ligent hypostasis in the Godhead, and therefore that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are but creatures, the last refuge 
must be to deny the former consequence, and to allege 
that though the same finite singular nature cannot well be 
understood to remain entirely to one, and be communica- 
ted entirely to another, and another, the case will not be 
the same, speaking of an infinite nature. 


Sr, 

If what is here said shall occasion to you any new 
thoughts that you shall judge may be of common use, I 
conceive there will be no need of publishing my letter, but 
only that you be pleased to communicate your own senti- 
ments, as from yourself, which will have so much the 
more of authority and usefulness with them. The most 
considerable thing that Ihave hinted, is the necessary pro- 
manation of the Son, and Holy Ghost, that must distin- 
guish them from contingent beings, and so from creatures; 
which if you think improveable to any good purpose, as it 
hath been with me a thought many years old, so I suppose 
it not new to you, and being now resumed by you, upon 
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this occasion, you will easily cultivate it to better advan- | ter, 


tage than any words of mine can give it. : 

But if you think it advisable that any part of my letter 
be published, if you please to signify your mind to that 
purpose in one line to—marked it will come sealed 
to my view, and will give opportunity of offering my 
thoughts to you, what parts I would have suppressed, 
which will be such only, as shall leave the rest the fuller 
testimony of my being, 

Si, 





Your most sincere honourer, and most 
respectful humble servant, 
Anonym. 


Poiret’s method of proving a trinity in the Godhead, 
though it call itself mathematical or geometrical, is with 
me much less convictive, than the plain scriptural way. 


LETTER II. 


Sm 

Your eighth letter happening to come to my view be- 
fore it was printed off, I have the opportunity of taking no- 
tice to you that it quite misrepresents the intent of the let- 
ter to you subscribed Anonymous, which it makes to be 
the defending or excusing some expressions of Dr. Sher- 
lock’s ; which indeed was the least considerable thing, if it 
were any thing at all, in the design of that letter, and not 
altogether accidental to it. The true design of it was, that 
there might be a clearer foundation asserted (as possible 
at least) to the doctrine of the incarnation and satisfaction 
of the Son of God. Nor can the forté quod sic here be 
solved by the forte quod non, the exigency of the case be- 
ing such, as that if more be possible it will be highly requi- 
site ; and that it cannot well be avoided to assert more, 
unless it can be clearly evinced that-more is impossible. 
Nor yet is it necessary to determine how much more is 
necessary. But not only the commonly received frame 
of Christian doctrine doth seem to require somewhat be- 
yond what the mere civil or respective notion of the word 
person imports; but also the plain letter of Scripture, 
which says, Heb. i. 3, that the Son of God is the express 
image of the Father’s hypostasis, which seems to signify 
there are two hypostases, and other Scriptures seem to say 
enough, whence we may with parity of reason collect a 
third. Now that letter intimates, I think, sufficient mat- 
ter of doubt, whether hypostasis doth not signify much more 

than person, in your sense. 

The principal thing that letter humbly offered to consi- 
deration—i. e. whether supposing a greater distinction 
than you have assigned be necessary, it may not be defend- 
ed, by the just supposal that the promanation of the second 
or third persons (or Aypostases rather) howsoever diverse 
they are, is by natural eternal necessity, not contingent, 
or depending upon will and pleasure, as all created beings 
is and doth—is altogether waived. That letter was written 
with design of giving you the occasion of considering 
what might be further requisite and possible to be asserted 
for the serving of the truth, and with that sincerity and 
plenitude of respect to you that it might be wholly in your 
own power to do it in such a way, as wherein not at all 
to disserve yourself. Which temper of mind is still the 
same with 

Rev. Sir, 
Your most unfeigned honourer, 
and humble servant, 
Anonym. 
Decemb, 91. 


LETTER III. 
Worrny Sir, 
I am very loath troublesomely to importune you. But 
the very little time I had for the view of your eighth let- 
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before I wrote mine by the last post, not allowing me 
fully to write my sense as to that part which concerned 
my former letter, I take leave now to add, that my design 
in it (as well as the professed design of the letter itself) 
was to offer you the occasion of employing that clear un- 
derstanding, wherewith God hath blest you, above most, 
in considering whether a greater latitude cannot beallowed 
us in conceiving the distinction of the three in the God- 
head consistently with the unity thereof, than your notion 
of a person will extend to. And if itcan, whether it ought 
not to be represented (at least as possible) to give a less 
exceptionable ground to the doctrines of the incarnation 
and satisfaction of the second person, in order whereto it 
seems to me highly requisite. This was that I really in- 
tended, and not the vindicating the sentiments of that au- 
thor, which youmight observe that Jetter animadverts upon. 
The Scripture seems to allow a greater latitude, by the 
ground it gives us to apprehend three hypostases; which 
so much differ from the notion you give of persons, that 
one dypostasis may sustain three such persons as you de- 
scribe. The only thing that seems to straiten us in this 
matter, is the usual doctrine of the schools about the Di- 
vine simplicity. I confess I greatly coveted to have had 
your thoughts engaged in sifting and examining that 
doctrine; so far as to consider whether there be really any 
thing in it cogent and demonstrable, that will be repug- 
nant to what is overturned in thatletter. And I therather 
desired more room might be gained in this matter, appre- 
hending the unitarians (as they more lately affect to call 
themselves) might upon the whole, think you more theirs 
than ours; and-while they agree with you concerning the 
possibility of such a trinity as you assert, may judge their 
advantage against the other mentioned doctrines, no less 
than itwas. = 

My desiring that letter of mine might not be printed, 
was most agreeable to what I intended in writing it; thal 
was, only to suggest to you somewhat (very loosely) that 
I reckoned you more capable than any man I knew, to 
cultivate, and improve, to the great service of the common 
Christian cause. And that you might seem to say, what 
you might, upon your own search, find safe and fit to be 
said, as merely from yourself, without taking notice what 
occasion was given you by any such letter at all. Had I 
designed it for public view, it should have been writ with 
more care, and with more (expressed) respect to you. But 
if, upon the whole, you judge there is nothing in it consi- 
derable to the purposes it mentions, my further request 1s, 
you will please rather to suppress that part of your letter 
which concerns it, (for which I suppose there is yet oppor- 
tunity,) and take no notice any such letter came to your 
hands. Iam, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your most respectful, 
humble servant, 
Anonym. 
December 19, 91. 


SUMMARY PROPOSITIONS. 


Collected out of the foregoing discourses, more briefly offer- 
ing to view the substance of what is contained in them. 


_ 1. Or the wnity of the Godhead there can be no doubt, 
it being in reason demonstrable, and most expressly often 


asserted in Scripture. 

2. That there is a trinity in the Godhead, of Father, 
Son, or Word, and Holy Ghost, is the plain, obvious sense 
ofso many scriptures, that it apparently tends to frustrate 
the design of the whole Scripture revelation, and tomake 
it useless, not to admit this évinity, or otherwise to under- 
stand such scriptures. 

3. That therefore the devising any other sense of such 
seriptures ought by no means to be attempted, unless this 
trinity in the Godhead can be evidently demnoustraeed to 
be impossible. . 

4, ‘That the impossibility of it can never be demonstra- 
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ted from the mere unity o1 tne Godhead, which may be 
a as to admit these distinctions in it, for aught we 
mow. 

5. Nothing is more appropriate to the Godhead than to 
be a necessarily existent, intelligent Being: since all crea- 
tures, whether inteliigent or unintelligent, are contingent, 
depending upon the will of the necessary, intelligent Be- 


ing. 

6. If therefore the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost do co- 
exist in the Godhead necessarily, they cannot but be God. 

7. And if the first be conceived as the fountain, the se- 
cond as by natural, necessary (not voluntary, promanation 
from the first, the third by natural, necessary (not volun- 
tary) spiration, so as that neither of these latter could have 
been otherwise ; this aptly agrees with the notions of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit distinctly put upon them, and infi- 
nitely distinguishes the two latter from all creatures that 
depend upon will and pleasure. 

8.. Whatever distinction there be of these three among 

themselves, yet the first being the original, the second be- 
ing by that promanation necessarily and eternally united 
with the first, the third by such spiration united necessari- 
ly and eternally with both the other, inasmuch as eternity 
and necessity of existence admit no change, this union 
must be inviolable and everlasting, and thereupon the 
Godhead which they constitute can be but one. 
_ 9. Wehave among the creatures, and even in ourselves, 
instances of very different natures, continuing distinct, but 
so united as to be one thing; and it were more easily sup- 
posable of congenerous natures. 

10. If such union with distinction be impossible in the 
Godhead, it must not be from any repugnancy in the thine 
itself, since very intimate union, with continuing distinc- 
tion, is in itself no impossible thing; but from somewhat 
peculiar to the Divine Being. 

11. That peculiarity, since it cannot be unity (which be- 
cause it may admit distinctions in one and the same thing, 
We are not sure it cannot be so in the Godhead) must be 
that simplicity commonly wont to be ascribed to the Di- 
vine nature. 

12. Such simplicity as shall exclude that distinction, 
which shall appear necessary in the present case, is not by 
express Scripture any where ascribed to God; and there- 
fore must be rationally demonstrated of him, if it shall be 
judged to belong at all to him. f 

13. Absolute simplicity is not a perfection, nor is by any 
ascribed to God. Not by the Socinians themselves, who 
ascribe to him the several intellectual and moral excellen- 
cies, that are attributed to him in the Scriptures, of which 
they give very different definitions, as may be seen in 
their own Volkelius at large, which should signify them 
not to be counted, in all respects, the same thing. 

14. That is not a just consequence, which is the most 
plausible one that seems capable of being alleged for 
such absolute simplicity, that otherwise there would be a 
composition admitted in the Divine nature, which would 
import an imperfection inconsistent with Deity. For the 
several excellencies that concur in it, howsoever distin- 
guished, being never put together, nor having ever ex- 
isted apart, but in eternal, necessary union, though they 
may make some sort of variety, import no proper compo- 
sition, and carry with them more apparent perfection, 
than absolute omnimodous simplicity can be conceived to 
do... ; plea 
15. Such a supposed possible variety even of individual 
natures in the Deity, some way differing from each other, 
infers not an ynbounded liberty of conceiving what plu- 
ralities therein we please or can imagine. The divine reve- 
lation, which could only justify, doth also limit us, herein, 
mentioning three distinct I’s or He’s, andno more. 

16. The several attributes which are common to these 
three, do to our apprehension, and way of conceiving 
things, require less distinction; no more, for ought we 
know, than may arise from their being variously modified, 
according to the distinction of objects, or other extrinsical 
things, to which they may be referred. 

We that so little know how our own souls, and the 
powers and principles that belong to them, do differ from 
one another, and from them, must be supposed more igno- 
tant, and should be less curious, in this. 





A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
CONCERNING A POSTSCRIP?’. 


TO THE DEFENCE OF DR. SHERLOCK'S NOTION OF THE TRIN- 
ITY IN UNITY, RELATING TO THE CALM AND SOBER IN- 
QUIRY UPON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Sir, 

I inp a postscript to the newly published defence of 
Dr. Sherlock’s notion of the Trinity in Unity, takes no- 
tice of the inquiry concerning the possibility of a trinity 
in the Godhead. He that writes it seems somewhat out of 
humour, or not in such as it is decent to hope is more 
usual with him; and I can’t guess for what, unless that 
one, whom he imagines a dissenter, hath adventured to 
cast his eyes that way that he did his. But for that imagina- 
tion he may have as little ground, asI to think the dean’s de- 
fender is the dean; and as little as he had to say the in- 
quirer took great care that no man shouid suspect that he 
favours the dean in hisnotion. Here he is quite out in his 
guess; for the inquirer took no such care at all, but nakedly 
to represent his own sentiments as they were, whether they 
agreed with the dean’s, or wherein they differed: and 
really cares not who knows that he hath not so little kind- 
ness either for truth or for him, as to abandon or decline 
what he thinks to be true for his sake, or (as he expressed 
himself, p. 29. of that discourse) because he said it. 

But the defender represents the dean,as much of ano- 
ther temper, and that he will thank him for not favouring 
him in his notions. But yet he says, that though the in- 
quirer doth notin every particular say what the dean says, 
yet he says what will justify him against the charge of tri- 
theism. And is there any hurt to him in that?. What a 
strange man doth he make the dean! as if he could not 
be pleased unless he alone did engross truth! Will he 
thank a man for not favouring his notions, and yet would 
blame him for not saying in every particular what he says, 
though he say what will justify him against the heaviest 
charge framed against him? may one neither be allowed 
to agree with him, nor disagree ? 

But, Sir, the defender’s discourse hath no design (nor I 
believe he himself) to disprove the possibility of a trinity 
in the ever blessed Godhead. Therefore the inquirer is safe 
from him as to.the principal design he is concerned for, it 
is all one to him if it still appear possible in what way it 
be so represented, that is intelligible, consistent with itself, 
and with other truth ; so that it is hardly worth the while 
to him, further to inquire whether the dean’s hypostasis or 
his be better, if either be found unexceptionably safe and 
good. But because the defender hath, to give preference 
to the one, misrepresented both with some appearing dis- 
advantage to the cause itself, what he says ought tu be 
considered. And the whole matter will be reduced to 
this twofold inquiry : 

1. Whether the inquirer hath said more than the dean, 
or more than is defensible, of the distinction of the sacred 
three in the Godhead. 

2. Whether the dean hath said so much as the inquirer, 
or so much.as was requisite of their union. 

1. For the former, the defender, p. 103. mentions the 
dean’s notion of three infinite minds or spirits; and makes 
the inquirer to have been proving three spirits, three dis- 
tinct essences, three individual natures, in the Godhead; 
and then adds, “for my part, I cannot tell where the differ- 
ence is, unless it be in the term infinite.” ’Tis indeed 
strange the inquirer should have said more than the dean, 
if there were no difference, unless in the term infinite, 
wherein he must have said infinitely less. 

But he at length apprehends another difference, though 
he after labours to make it none, viz. that the inquirer 
disputes, but asserts nothing, and he fancies he doth so to 
shelter himself from the animadverter, of whom he says 
he seems to be terribly afraid. Here he puts the dean into 
a fit of kindness and good nature, allowing the inquirer to 
partake with him in his fears, though not in his notions, as 
more sacred. Buthe herein understands not the inquirer, 
who if he had been so terribly afraid, could very easily 
have said nothing; and who was really afraid of a greater 
animadverter, thinking it too great boldness, under his 
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eye, to speak confidently of his own peculiarities, and that 
lay folded up in so venerable darkness. He thought it 
enough, in opposition to the daring person (whoever he 
was) with whom he was concerned, that so peremptorily 
pronounced the trinity an absurdity, a contradiction, non- 
sense, and an impossibility, to represent what he proposed 
as possible for ought he knew. 

And now the defender will have the dean to have done 
no more. And with all my heart let him have done no 
more, if he and his animadverter, and the rest of the world, 
will so agree it: but he will have the inquirer to have done 
more, and to be much more exposed to the charge of tri- 
theism, by asserting three distinct essences, three individual 
natures, and three spiritual beings in the Godhead. This 
is indeed very marvellous, that the inquirer should expose 
himself to the charge of tritheism by asserting all this, 
when but a few lines before, upon the same page, he is 
said to have asserted nothing! But he may as well make 
the inquirer in asserting nothing to have asserted all this, 
as the dean in asserting all this to have asserted nothing. 

And where the inquirer hath said in express words that 
the sacred three are three distinct substances I can’t find. 
And we must in great part alter the common notion of 
substance to make it affirmable of God at all, viz. that it 
doth substare accidentibus, which I believe the dean will 
no more than the inquirer suppose the Divine Being to 
admit. But ’tis true, that there is somewhat more con- 
siderable in the notion of substance, according whereto, if 
the dean can make a shift to avoid the having of any in- 
convenient thing proved upon him by consequence, I 
hope the inquirer may find a way to escape as well. 

But whereas he says, the dean allows but one divine es- 
sence, and one individual nature, inthe Godhead repeated 
in three persons, but without multiplication, as he says he 
had already explained it; this hath occasioned me to look 
back to that explanation, and if he thinks the allowing but 
one divine essence, and one individual nature, in the God- 
head, will agree with what the dean hath said in his vindi- 
cation, I shall not envy him, nor now go about to disprove 
it. But I confess I see not how it can agree with what 
the defender says in this his explanation itself, when, p. 23. 
he tells us, the Son is the living subsisting image of the 
Father, and the image and the prototype cannot be the 
same, but must be two. No man is his own image, nor is 
an image the image of itself. And he adds, this is so 
self-evident, &c. But whereas the distinction all this while 
might be understood to be but modal, and that appears to 
be the defender’s present (whatever was the dean’s former) 
meaning, that the three subsistences differ only in their 
different manner of subsisting; yet with this meaning his 
other words do little agree, for he plainly asserts a real 
distinction of three in the same individual numerical na- 
ture. And who did ever make a real distinction to be but 
modal? More expressly he had said before, (p. 18.) the 
Divine nature is one individual nature, but not one single 
nature, for one single nature can be but one person whe- 
ther in God or man. 

I shall not here discuss with him the criticism upon 
which he lays so mighty stress, of one individual nature 
and one single nature, but take the terms he chooses, and 
if the Divine nature be not one single nature, it must be 
double, it must be triple. And what doth this come to 
less than three natures ? unless all ordinary forms of speech 
must be quite abandoned and forsaken. And wherein 
doth it come short of what issaid by the inquirer? p. 141. 
“This term individual must (in the case now supposed, as 
possible not as certain) admit of atwofold application, either 
to the distinet essence of the Father, or oP the Son, or of 
the Holy Ghost; or to the entire essence of the Godhead, 
in which these three do coneur. Each of these conceived 
by itself, are (according to this supposition) individual es- 
sences, but conceived together they are the entire indivi- 
dual essence of God, for there is but one such essence and 
no more, and it can never be multiplied nor divided into 
more of the same name and nature.” Duplicity, tripli- 
city, are admitted; simplicity rejected. If simple and 
single be of the same signification, where is the differ- 
ence, but that the one thinks absolute omnimodous simpli- 
city 1s not to be affirmed of the Divine nature, as he often 
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speaks: the other says downright, it is not single or sim- 
ple without limitation. The one denies multiplication of 
it, so doth the other. The one indeed speaks positively, 
the other doth but suppose what he says as possible, not 
certain. And there is indeed some difference between 
supposing a thing as possible for ought one knows; and 
affirming it so positively, as to impute heresy, and non- 
sense, to all gainsayers. But both bring for proof, the 
same thing, the incarnation ; as in the postscript, the de- 
fender takes notice the inquirer doth, p. 102. And so doth 
he himself in his letter, p. 102—‘“‘ The Divine nature was 
incarnate in Christ, he was perfect God and perfect man ; 
and if there was but one single Divine nature in all three 
persons, this one single Divine nature was incarnate, and 
therefore the Father and the Holy Ghost, who are this sin- 
gle Divine nature, as well as the Son, must be as much in- 
carnate as the Son was.” He makes the contrary absurd, 
and brings in (fitly enough) Victorinus A fer teaching, that 
we ought not to say, nor isit lawful to say, that there is but 
one substance, 7. ¢. as he paraphrases it, one single sub- 
sisting nature (therefore there must be three single subsist- 
ing natures) and three persons. For if this same sub- 
stance did and suffered all (patri-passiani et nos) we must 
be Patripassians, which God forbid. 

And what the defender alleges from the ancients, 
against the Sabellians, allowing only * a trinity of names, 
and his taking the rpéra Srapzews in the concrete not in ab- 
stract, fully enough speaks the inquirer’s sense, his account- 
ing the contrary too fine and metaphysical for him, was 
what was writ.to Dr. Wallis, (Calm Discourse, p. 147.) 
too fine or too little solid, &c. 

In short, till it can be effectually proved, that mind and 
spirit do not signify somewhat as absolute as nature or es- 
sence, (or rather more than the former, which signifies the 
principle of operation as the other of being,) and tillit ean 
be as well proved, that asserting a thing as certain, So as 
to pronounce it heresy and nonsense to think otherwise, is 
less than only to propose it as possible, or inquire whether 
it be so or no, the dean must be judged by every one that 
understands common sense, to have heightened the dis- 
tinction of three persons at least as much as the inquirer. 
And whether,the inquirer have supposed more than is de- 
fensible against the defender’s objections, will be considered 
by and by in its proper place. In the meantime let it, 

2. Be examined whether the dean has said as much for 
salving the unity of the Godhead as the inquirer, or as 
much as is requisite to that purpose. And here our busi- 
ness will be short, for it all turns upon that one single point, 
whether mutual consciousness be that union which musi 
be acknowledged, or suppose it only. For which we need 
only appeal to common reason, whether being do not in 
the natural order precede even the power of working; and 
consequently whether being united vitally, precede not the 
possibility of acting agreeably to that united state: where- 
upon the inquiry is not concerning actual conscience only, 
but (as he speaks) consciousness. Is it possible any three 
persons or intelligent subsistences, should naturally have 
vital perception of each other’s internal motions and sen- 
sations, without being vitally preunited? Isay natwrally, 
for that God might give to three created spirits a temporary 
perception of each other without bringing them into a stated 
wnion each with other, is little to be doubted; as a spirit 
may assume a body and animate it pro tempore without 
being substantially united with it. And if that body were 
also a spirit, they might pro tempore, for ought we know, by 
extraordinary divine disposition (for within the ordinary 
course of nature we know of no such intimacy of created 
spirits to another) be quasi anime to one another. But if 
naturally they were so to mingle and transfuse sensations 
mutually into each other, they must be naturally, first, in 
vital union with one another. Wor therefore did the in- 
quirer mistake the dean’s notion as the defender fancies 
in the passage he quotes, p. 104, as if he took mutual con- 
sciousness for mere mutual perspection. For though scire 
abstractedly taken, doth not signify more than perspicere, 
yet the inquirer in that passage, speaking of a never so per- 
fect mutual perspection, properly eaough expressed there- 
by as great a fecling such spirits were supposed to have of 
each other, in themselves, as mutual consciousness is apt 
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to signify, or as the dean can yet be supposed to have 

meant, that perspection being more perfect which produces 

gusts and relishes suitable to the object, than that which 
. Stays in mere speculation only. 

And upon the whole, it seems very strange the defender 
should say, “If such an internal, vital sensation, be not an 
essential union, he believes no man can tell what it is.” 
For how can such actual sensation be imagined to be union? 
As well might the use of sense itself (speaking of any thing 
singly to which it belongs) be said to be constituent form, 
or (consequently) the doing any thing that proceeds from 
reason, to be the form of a man. So the writing a book, 
should be the author. And whereas he says, “itis certain 
the dean took it to be so, and therefore he did not leave 
out a natural eternal union;” it follows, indeed, that he did 
not leave it out, in his mind and design, but he nevertheless 
left it out of his book, and therefore said not enough there 
to salve the unity of the Godhead, but ought to have insist- 
ed upon somewhat prior to mutual consciousness, as con- 
stituent of that unity, and which might make the three 
one, and not merely argue them to be so. 

But now (p. 105) he comes to find as great fault with 
the inquirer’s way of maintaining this unity, and because 
he is resolved to dislike it, if he can’t find it faulty, sets 
himself to make itso. The temper of mind wherewith he 
writes to this purpose what follows, (p. 105.) and onwards 
to the end, so soon and so constantly shows itself, that no 
man whose mind is not in the same disorder will upon 
trial apprehend any thing in it, but such heat as dwells in 
darkness. And he himself hath given the document, 
which may be a measure to any apprehensive reader :» 
“ True divine wisdom rests not on an illnatured and per- 
verse spirit ;” I understand it, “ while the ill fit lasts.” But 
tis strange he could write those words without any self- 
reflection. —_ 

The thing to be revenged is, that the inquirer did freely 
speak his thoughts, wherein he judged the dean’s hypothesis 
defective; his not taking notice of what he reckoned natu- 
rally antecedent and fundamental to mutual consciousness : 
a most intimate, natural, necessary, eternal union of the 
sacred three. If the inquirer spake sincerely, as he under- 
stood the matter, and him, and it evidently appear the de- 
fender did not so, I only say the wronged person hath 
much the advantage, and wishes him noother harm, than 
such gentle regrets, as are necessary to set him right with 
himself, and his higher Judge. He says, he (the ee 
represents this wnity by the union of soul and body, an 
by the union of the Divine and human nature, &c. — 

’Tis true, he partly doth so, but more fully by the (sup- 
posed union of)three created spirits; (to which he that will 
may see, he only makes them a lower step;) and he says, 
(with respect especially to the former of these,) “ That a 
union supposable to be originally, eternally, and by natu- 
ral necessity in the most perfect Being, is to be thought 
unexpressibly more perfect than any other.” But (he adds) 
“these are personal unions, and therefore cannot be the 
union of the Godhead.” And he very well knew (for he 
had but little before cited the passage) that the inquirer 
never intended them so, but only to represent that the 
union of the three in the Godhead, could not be reasonably 
thought less possible. . 

- What he further adds is much stranger, (and yet herein I 
am resolved to put charity towards him to the utmost 
stretch, as he professes to have done his understanding,) 
for he says—as far as he can possibly understand, and that 
he should be glad to be better informed, though there is 
some reason to apprehend that former displeasure darkened 
his understanding, (and even dimmed his eye-sight, ) which 
yet I hope hath its more lucid intervals, and that this dis- 
temper is not a fixed habit with him. And what is it now 
that he cannot possibly understand otherwise ?—that no 
other union will satisfy him (viz. the inquirer) but such a 
union of three spiritual beings and individual natures as 
by their composition constitute the Godhead, as the com- 
position of soul and body do the man; 7. e. he cannot 
understand but he means what he expressly denies. Who 
can help so cross an understanding? If he had not had 
his very finger upon the place where the inquirer says® 1n 
express words, “I peremptorily deny all composition in 
b Soc his Letter, p. L. ec Calm Discourse. 
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the being of God,” this had been more excusable; besides 
much said to the same purposed elsewhere. It had been 
ingenuous in any man not to impute that to another, as his 
meaning, which in the plainest terms he disavows, as none 
of his meaning: and it had been prudent in the dean (or of 
his defender) of all mankind not to have done soin the pre- 
sent case, as will further be seen in due time. But he takes it 
for an affront, when he fancies a man to come toonear him. 

He adds, “for this reason he disputes earnestly against 
the universal, absolute, omnimodous simplicity of the 
Divine nature, and will not allow that wisdom, power, and 
goodness, are the same thing in God, and distinguished 
into different conceptions by us, only through the weak- 
ness of our understandings, which cannot comprehend an 
infinite Being in one thought, and therefore must, as well 
as we can, contemplate him by parts.” I know not what 
he means by earnestly, the matter was weighty, and it is 
true. He was in writing about it in no disposition to jest. 
But it’s said, “he disputed against the universal, absolute, 
omnimodous simplicity of the Divine nature.” I hope 
the defender in this means honestly, but he speaks very 
improperly, for it supposes him to think that the universal, 
absolute, omnimodous simplicity, so earnestly disputed 
against, did really belong to the Divine nature; but I can 
scarce believe him to think so, and therefore he should 
have said, his disputation tended to prove it not to belong. 
If he (wiz. the defender, or the dean) did really think it 
did, they, or he, must be very singular in that sentiment, 
I would have them name me the man that ever laid down 
and asserted such a position. Some I know have said of 
that sacred Being, that it is suwmmé simplex, or more simple 
than any thing else; but that imports not universal, abso- 
lute, omnimodous simplicity, which is impossible to be a 
perfection, or therefore to belong tothe Divine nature. No 
man that ever acknowledged a trinity of persons even 
modally distinguished, could ever pretend it, for such sim- 
plicity excludesall modes. Nay, the antitrinitarians them- 
selves can never be for it, as the Calm Discourse hath 
shown. And if the dean be, he is gone into the remotest 
extreme from what he held (and plainly enough seems still 
to hold) that ever man of sense did. 

But for what is added, that he “will not allow that wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, are the same thing in God:” 
this is not fairly said, civility allows me not to say, untruly. 
There is no word in the place he cites, nor any where in 
that book, that signifies not allowing; ’tisintimated we are 
not instructed ‘‘by the Scripture to conceive of the Divine 
nature, as, in every respect, most absolutely simple,” or 
that power, wisdom, goodness in the abstract, are the same 
thing, and that our difficulty is great to apprehend them 
really undistinguishable. And let me seriously ask him- 
self, doth he in good earnest think it is only through the 
weakness of our understandings that we distinguish the 
notions of the Divine wisdom, power, and goodness? Cer- 
tainly it were great weakness of understanding to define 
them alike. I believe he never met with the writer yer 
that distinguished them less, than ratione ratiocinata in 
contradistinction to ratiocinante, which implies somewhat 
corresponding to our distinct notions of them (eminently 
and not formally) in natura rei. 

And whereas he further says, ‘‘ This prepared his way 
to make goodness, wisdom, power,—a natural trinity in 
unity,” herein the defender is mistaken. This is not the 
trinity which the inquirer’s discourse was ever intended to 
terminate in, as he himself hath expressly said, and the 
defender takes notice of it; which makes me wonder how 
he could think it was so intended, citing the very passage,* 
where the inguirer “professes not to judge, that we are 
under the precise notions of power, wisdom, and goodness, 
to conceive of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” But 
why then were these three so much discoursed. of before ? 
They are three most celebrated divine attributes, wherein 
we have our most immediate and very principal concern. 
And some have thought the trinity was most fitly to be 
conceived by them. The inquirer did not think so ; but he 
thought, first, it would be requisite to have our minds dis- 
entangled from any apprehended necessity of conceiving 
them to be in all respects the very same things; nor are 
they the very same, if they be so distinguished, as is ex- 
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pressed in the sixteenth of the summary propositions ;f 
where also they are each of them said to be common to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, whence therefore it is im- 
possible they should be thought to distinguish Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. But that some distinction being 
admitted even of them, this might facilitate to us our con- 
ception of the greater distinction which must be, of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, as is expressed p. 140. Indeed he did not 
think fit to interrupt his discourse by staying to show 
reasons why he did not rest in that account alone of the 
trinity, though it might seem plausible, or not absurd, but 
proceeded further to what was more satisfying to himself, 
and might be so to other men. And (as the intervening 
series of his discourse leads thereto) this is more directly 
done, &c. especially where he comes to speak of the ne- 
cessary coexistence, and the (as necessary and natural) 
order of the Father, Son, and Spirit, towards each other. 
The second being, not by any intervening act of will, but 
by necessary eternal promanation, from the first, and the 
third from both. And the true reason why power, wisdom, 
and goodness, were not thought expressive of the distinc- 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit, but common to each of 
them (as is said, Summary Prop. 16.) was, that the two 
latter cannot but be necessary emanations, most connatural 
totheir original, as is truly suggested by the defender, p. 111. 

If you object, (as the defender brings in the inquirer 
saying,) That this gives us the notion of a compounded 
Deity, &c. this, 7. ¢. the supposition that absolute omni- 
modous simplicity belongs not to it, is the thing which 
may be thought to give us this notion. And he tells us, 
he (the inquirer) answers this difficulty, by giving us a 
new notion of a compositwm. And what’s that which he 
calls a new notion? That a compositum seems to imply pre- 
existing component, that brings such things together; and 
supposes such and such more simple things to have pre- 
existed apart, or separate, and to be brought afterwards 
together into a united state. 

And indeed is thisa new notion? as new asthe creation? 
Let him show me an instance through the whole created 
universe of beings, (and for the uncreated being the de- 
fender (now at this time) disputes against any composition 
there, and the inquirer denies any,) first, where there hath 
been a compositum without a pre-existing component, or 
next, the compounded parts whereof, if substantial, did not 
in order of nature pre-exist separate; 7. e. whether esse 
simplicitér, do not naturally precede esse tale, or whichis all 
one, toour present purpose, whether they were not capable 
hereof if the Creator pleased. Let any man, I say, tell me 
where was there ever acompositwm made by substantial union 
that did not consist of once separate or of separable parts. 

But note his admirable following supposition, that is to 
say, Thatifa man, suppose, who consists of body and soul, 
had been from eternity, without a maker, and his soul and 
body had never subsisted apart, he could not have been 
said to have been a compounded creature? This is said 
with design most groundlessly (as we shall see) to fasten 
an absurd consequence upon the inquirer, and see how it 
lucks. Did ever any man undertake to reprove an absur- 
dity with greater absurdity ? A creature without a maker! 
what sort of creature must this be? We have a pretty say- 
ing quoted in the defender’s letter; He that writes lies 
down; and we are apt enough too, when we write, to trip 
and fall down, and ought in such cases to be merciful to 
one another, even though he that falls should be in no 
danger of hurting his forehead, much more if he be. What 
was another man’s turn now, may be mine next. 

But let the supposition proceed, and put we being in- 
stead of creature, which no doubt was the defender’s mean- 
ing, for creature he must needs know it could not be that 
had no maker. And what then? ‘“ Why he should not” 
(says he) “have been said to be compounded, though he 
would have had the same parts that he has now.” We 
have here a self-confounding supposition, which haying 
done that first, cannot hurt him whom it was designed to 
confound, being taken in season. Grant one, and you 
grant a thousand, A being made up of a soul anda body, 
is so imperfect an entity, as could not be of itself. Nothing 
is of itself which is not absolutely perfect. If he mind to 
disprove this, let him try his faculty when he pleases against 
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it, and (which I sincerely believe he never intends) toge- 
ther with it, against all religion. But besideaea es 
destroyed his own supposition himself (to put us out of 
that danger) by saying in plain words, p. 10. “ We have 
no notion of an eternal and necessary existence, but in an 
absolute perfect and infinite nature.” Now say I, what is 
so perfect, and hath whatever belongs to it necessarily, 
though distinguishable things belong to it, hath no parts; 
for what are parts, but such things as can be parted? Such 
things as never were parted, and never can be, (as’tis non- 
sense to talk of those things being parted that are united 


necessarily, and of themselves,) are no parts, if partirt, 


whence they are socalled, must not (and herein he cannot 
so fool the whole Christian world, as to make it concur with 
him) lose its signification to serve a turn. Though the 
things be real, their pariibility is not real. If any indeed 
will call them parts, because they may be conceived or con- 
templated apart, as parts merely conceptible are no preju- 
dice to the perfection of the Divine Being, so are such 
conceivable parts acknowledged by this author himself in 
express words; “we cannot comprehend an infinite 
Being in one thought, and therefore must as well as we 
can contemplate him by parts.” God can as litile admit - 
to be a part of any thing, as to have any thing a part of 
him. And yet’tis no prejudice to the dignity and perfec- 
tion of his being, to conceive of him conjunetly with other 
things, as when we make him a part (subject or predicate) 
of a proposition. All his disputation therefore against 
paris and composition in the Deity, is against a figment, 
or no present adversary. For my part I am of his mind, 
and I should be obliged to thank him that this once he 
vouchsafes to let me be on his side, when he knows I am, 
if he did not take so vast pains to make others not know 
it. How hard a thing is it for an angry man (especially 
when he knows not why) to write with a sincere mind. 

But hath he in all this fervent bluster a present concern 
at this time for the honour of the Divine Being, (as God 
forbid I should think he never hath,) what is that he sup- 
poses injurious to it? Is it the words, parts and compounds ? 
or is it the things supposed to be united in the Divine 
Being ? The words he knows to be his own, and let him 
dispose of them more ineptly if he can tell how ;parts 
that were never put together, never parted, nor ever shall 
be the one or other; z. e. that never were or willbe parts, 
and a compound of such paris! But now for the things 
upon which he would obtrude these words,—three essences, 
natures, (or if you please, infinite minds or spirits,) sig- 
nified by the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
eternal union, but distinct in the being of God.—Let us 
consider his disputation against them united, or in union, 
according to its double aspect: First, upon the hypothesis 
or supposition of them: Secondly, upon himself. 

First, Consider his disputation as levelled against the 
hypothesis or supposition of such distinct essences, na- 
tures, minds, spirits, in necessary, eternal union in the 
Divine Being. And one of his arguments against it is in 
those words of his: One principal argument against it (here 
put out parts and composition which are his own, and we 
have no more to do with them) is, that God is eternal and 
unmade, and whatsoever hath parts, (says he,) hath such 
essences in it, must have amaker, And here let him prove 
his consequence, and his*business is done, viz. both ways, 
as will be seen by and by. But let him show the incon- 
sistency between a thing’s having such distinct essences 
naturally and necessarily united in it, (as the supposition 
to be argued against is, and before ought to have been 
justly stated,) and it’s being eternal and unmade. But how 
that is to be evinced I cannot so much as guess; con- 
fident affirmation, against the most obvious tenor of God’s 
own word, is of little account. Who shall ascend into the 
heavens ? or fathom the depths ? or can have that perspec- 
tion of God’s incomprehensible nature, as without (and 
visibly against) his own revelation to be able, without great 
rashness, to pronounce so concerning him? But so toyish an 
argument as here follows, is worse than the position; i. e. 
when one shail say, that for ought we know there may be 
three distinct essences by an eternal unmade union, united 
into one, in the being of God ; any man should say, and 
be so vain as to expect to be regarded, that because they 
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are united by an eternal and unmade union, therefore they 
are nol united by an eternal and natural union! If there 
be not a contradiction in the terms to disprove a thing, by 
itself, is to say nothing, or“is all one with proving a thing 
by itself. He proceeds, to what hath nothing in it like an 
argument, but against its own conceit of parts, and that 
very trifling too: “ There can be but one eternal nature 
in Ged ; but if there be three—there must be three.” This 
tis now come to, proving his point by itself. Here he 
makes sure work to have nothing denied, but then nothing 
is proved, no advance is made; if there be three, there 
must be three. But if there be three what ? eternal parts? 
there must be three different natures, or else they 
would be the same. (What! though distinct?) ‘But this 
supposes somebody said the first: and who? himself; 
therefore he is disproving himself. If I had said so, I 
would have denied his consequence, for there may be simi- 
lar parts; whereas by different, he seems to mean dis- 
similar. He says, “ not only distinct, but different natures.” 
Now you have that wonderful thing talked of sometimes, 
but never brought to view before, a distinction without a 
difference. ’Tis strange how any things should be dis- 
linet, and no way different. What distinguishes them if 
they differ by nothing? This different, applied to this pre- 
sent case, is his own word, coined to introduce a notion 
that is not new to Christians only, but to all mankind. If 
by different natures he means (as he seems) of a different 
kind, who thought of such a difference? But I trow, 
things that differ in number, do as truly differ, (however 
essentially cohering,) though not so widely. 

His next is, that though we have a natural notion of an 
eternal Being, we have no notion of three eternal essences: 
(which again I put instead of his parts) which necessarily 
coexist inan eternal union. Doth he mean we are to dis- 
believe every thing of God whereof we have not a natural 
notion ? Then to what purposeisa divine revelation? Is 
this notion of God pretended to be natural? ’Tis enough, 
if such a notion be most favoured by his own revelation, 
who best understands his own nature, and there be not 
evident natural notion against it. He forgot that he had 
said, (Defence, p. 5.) “If every thing which we have no 
positive idea of must be allowed to contradict reason, we 
shall find contradictions enough ;” adding, “‘ We must con- 
fess a great many things to be truc, which we have no idea 
of,” &c. He adds, “ Once more, we have no notion of an 
eternal and necessary existence, but in an absolutely per- 
fect and infinite nature, but if there be” (I here again leave 
out his three parts, because I design to consider if there be 
any thing of strength brought against what was supposed 
possible by the inquirer, not against his fiction, which I 
trouble not myself any further ya “three spiritual beings 
—neither of them can be absolutely perfect and infinite,” 
(i would rather have said none, or no one, than neither, 
since the discourse is of more than two. I thought the 
meaning of uter and neuter had being agreed long ago,) 
“though we could suppose their union to make such a per- 
fect Being, because they are not the same, and (neither) no 
one of them is the whole,” &c. 

This is the only thing that ever came under my notice 
among the school-men, that hath any appearing strength 
in it, against the hypothesis which I have proposed as 
possible for ought I mew. They generally dispute against 
many sorts of compositions in the being of God, which I 
am not concerned in: that of matter and form, which is 
alien from this affair; of quantitative parts, which is as 
alien: of subject and accident, which touches us not; of 
act and power, which doth it as little: each subsistent, 
being eternally in utmost actuality. And by sundry sorts 
and methods of argument, whcreof only this can seem to 
signify any thing against the present supposition. And it 
wholly resolves into the notion of infinity, about which I 
generally spoke. my sense in that firsth Letter to Dr. 
Wallis. And as I there intimated how much easier it is 
to puzzie another upon that subject than to satisfy oneself, 
so I here say, that I doubt not to give any man as much 
trouble about it in respect of quantitative extension, as he 
can me, in this. I think it demonstrable, that one Infinite 
can never be from another by voluntary production, that 
it cannot by necessary emanation, I think not so. In the 
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meantime, when we are told so plainly by the divine ora- 
cles, of a sacred three, that are each of them God, and of 
some one whereof some things are spoken that are not nor 
can be of the others; I think it easier to count three than 
to determine of infiniteness ; and accordingly to form one’s 
belief. But of this more when we come to compare him 
with himself.i And for what he discourses of the aspect 
this supposition -hath upon the Trinity, and the Homo- 
ousion ; it all proceeds still upon his own fiction of parts, 
and upon the invidious straining of that similitude of the 
union of soul and body, as he himself doth tantum non con- 
fess; except that he lessens it by saying most untruly that 
he (the inquirer) doth expressly own the consequence. 
Therefore if he do not own the consequence, then the de- 
fender confesses himself to have invidiously devised it. 
And what isit? That if all three by this composition are 
but one God, neither of them by himself is true and perfect 
God. The divinity is like the English ; but both his own. 
The inquirer denies both antecedent (which he knows) 
and consequent too. Leave out, by this composition, (his 
own figment,) and his argument as much disproves any 
trinity at all as it doth the present hypothesis. 

But wherein doth the inquirer own it? because such a 
similitude is used (as ’lis often in that discourse) of the 
union between soul and body, (declared elsewhere to be un- 
expressly defective,) that therefore the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are each of them by himself no more truly 
Lord or God, according to the Athanasian creed, or other- 
wise than in as improper a sense, as the body of a man, 
excluding the soul, is a man, or a human person. Or as 
if Deity were no more in one of the persons, than humanity 
ina carcass! Who that looks upon all this with equal eyes, 
but will rather choose as doubtful a notion, than so ap- 
parently ill a spirit? Are sinilitudes ever wont to be 
alike throughout, to what they are brought to illustrate? 
It might as well be said, because he mentions with appro- 
bation such as illustrate the doctrine of the trinity by a 
tree and its branches, that, therefore, there we are to expect 
leaves and blossoms. Is it strange the created universe 
should not afford us an exact representation of uncreated 
Being? How could he but think of that; “'To whom do 
ye liken me?” At least one would have thought he 
should not have forgot what he had so latelysaid himself. k 
We must grant we have no perfect example of any such 
union in nature. What appetite in him is it, that now 
seeks what nature doth not afford ? A very unnatural one, 
we may conclude. ’*T'were trifling to repeat what was 
said, and was so plain, before, that the union between soul 
and body was never brought. to illustrate personal union 
but essential. The former is here imagined without pre- 
tence, there being no mention or occasion for the mention- 
ing of persons in the place he alleges.1. But to make out 
his violent consequence he foists in a supposition, that 
never came into any man’s imagination but a Socinian’s 
and his own:—(which I say, contradistinguishing him to 
them, that the matter may (as it ought) appear the more 
strange.™) If God be a person, he can be but one. Is 
God the appropriate name of a person? then indeed there 
will be but one person; but who here says so but himself? 
The name of God is the name of the essence, not the distin- 
euishing name of a person. But if three intelligent natures 
be united in one Deity, each will be persons, and each 
will be God, and all will be one God ; not by parts, other 
than conceptible, undivided, and inseparable, as the soul 
and body of a man are not. Which sufficiently conserves 
the Christian trinity from such furious and impotent at- 
tacks as these. And the homo-owsiotes is most entirely 
conserved too: for what are three spiritual natures no 
more the same, than (as he grossly speaks) the soul and 
body are? no more than an intelligent mind, and a piece 
of clay? By what consequence is this said, from any thing 
in the inquirer’s hypothesis? Whereas also he ene 
insists," that the Father, as Fons trinitatis, is first, the Son 
of the Father, the Holy Ghost from both. Is not the water 
in the streams the same that was in the fountain? and are 
not thee several attributes expressly spoken of as common 
to these three? Essential power, wisdom, goodness, 
(which are denied to be the precise notions of Father, Son, 
and Spirit,) said by more than a zspixdenots, as that may be 
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understood to signify, mere presence, (how intimate soever, ) 
but by real vital union, as much as each one’s, as any 
one’s ? and all other conceivable perfections besides ? Why 
were these words read with eyes refusing their office, to 
let them into the reader’s mind? whence also how fabu- 
lous is the talk of? power begetting wisdom, &c. against 
what is so plainly said4 of the order of priority and pos- 
teriority, Sic. : 

There had been some prudence seen in all this conduct, 
if the defender.could have taken effectual care, that every 
thing should have been blotted out of all the copies of that 
discourse, but what he would have thought fit to be per- 
mitted to the view of other eyes than his own. For then, 
though in so gross prevarication he had not preserved his 
innocency, he might have saved in some degree his reputa- 
tion. Yet also he should have taken some heed that anger 
might not so have discoloured his eye, as to male so inju- 
dicious a choice what to confess and what to conceal. For 
had he not himself blabbed, that it was said, we are not 
under the precise notions of power, wisdom and goodness, 
to conceive of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; he might 
more plausibly have formed his odd births, and fathered 
them where he doth. But wrath indulged will show its 
governing power. And all this fury and vengeance (upon 
the inquirer, and the dean too) he reckoned was due, only 
because it was so presumptuously thought, that somewhat 
in his hypothesis (or which he defends) might have been 
better, and that he (probably) sees it might; so much a 
greater thing (in some ill fits) is the gratifying a humour 
than the Christian cause! 

2. But let us now see how all this turns upon himself. 
And how directly his ill polished (not te say envenomed) 
darts, missing their designed mark, strike into that very 
breast which he undertakes to defend. Whereas there are 
two things, principally, to be designed ina discourse of 
this subject, vzz. 

1. The explaining the unity of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, so as that though they are some way three, 
they may yet be concluded to be in Godhead but one; 

2. The evincing, notwithstanding that unity, the possi- 
bility of their sufficient distinction, to admit the distiact 
predicates that are severally spoken of them in the Holy 
Scriptures : : 

The inquirer’s discourse chiefly insists upon these two 
things. 

1 That necessity of existence is the most fundamental 
attribute of Deity. And that therefore the Father, as the 
Fountain, being necessarily of himself, the Son necessarily 
of the father, the Holy Ghost necessarily from them both; 
each cannot but be God, and the same one God. (In refer- 
ence to the former purpose.) 

2. That absolute omnimodous simplicity, is never as- 
serted, in Scripture, of the Divine Being, nor capable of 
being, otherwise, demonstrated of it; and that it is impos- 
sible, either from Scripture, or rational evidence, accurately 
to assign the limits thereof, and determine what simplicity 
belongs to that ever blessed Being, and what not: if it be 
necessary to our apprehending how such distinct predicates 
and attributions may severally belong to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, that we conceive three distinct essences 
necessarily coexisting, in an eternal, vital, inseparable 
union in the Divine Being; the thing may be in itself pos- 
sible for ought we know. And this is propounded to serve 
the latter purpose. 

The defender of the dean seems to think otherwise of 
these two things, viz. of necessity of existence, common to 
the sacred three, which will prove each of them to be God, 
and, belonging to them in the mentioned order, as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, will prove them necessary to be one God. 

And of what is said of simplicity, which might admit 
their sufficient distinction; of both these, I say, he seems 
to think otherwise by neglecting both, lest that discourse 
should be thought any way pertinent, or useful to its end; 
and disputes vehemently against the latter. How strongly 
and successfully he does it, in respect of the truth of the 
thing, we have seen. But whether weakly or strongly, 
that his disputation tends to wound the dean’s cause, all 
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It isnotorious the dean hath asserted, so positively, three 
infinite Minds or Spirits, that the benign interpretation 
wherewith this defender would salve the matter, (a new 
vocabulary being to be made for him on purpose, and the 
reason of things quite altered,) will to any man of sense 
seem rather ludicrous, than sufficient, without express re- 
tractation. For which the inquirer thinks he is upon some- 


‘what better terms, than he, if there were occasion for it, 


both by the tenor of his whole discourse, and by what 
he hath particularly said* in the 28th sect. But after the 
interpretation offered, see whether such things are not said 
over and over in the defence, as make the defender (and 
the dean if he speak his sense) most obnoxious to the 
whole argumentation in the postscript. So as, if a part 
was acted, it was carried so untowardly, that it seemed to 
be quite forgotten what part it was, and all the blows (for it 
was come now to offending instead of defending) fall di- 
rectly upon him, whom the actor had undertaken to defend. 

It hath been noted already, that the defender says ex- 
pressly,* ‘‘the Divine nature is one individual nature,” 

and so says the inquirer, t)—but not one single. nature; 

then it must be double and triple, not absolutely simple, as 
also the inquirer says;) to which he (viz. the defender) 
adds, ‘one single nature can be but one person, whether 
in God or man.” Now let any man judge whether all his 
reasonings are not most directly applicable agdinst him, (if 
they signify any thing,) which are contained in his post- 
script, p. 106, 107, 108, &c. 

How furiously doth he exagitate that saying, ¥ “ When 
you predicate Gedhead, or the name of God, of any one of 
them, (viz. Father, Son, or Holy Ghost,) you herein express 
a true but inadequate conception of God,” &c. insisting that 
the whole ‘“‘ undivided Divine nature” (no doubt it is ever- 
lastingly undivided wherever it is) “subsists entirely in 
three distinct persons.” This the inquirer never denied, 
though he charges it upon him, that he makes no one of the 
persons to bev true and perfect God. But how well doth 
that agree with what he had himself said, (Defence, p. 26.) 
Though God be the most absolute, complete, independent 
Being, yet neither the Son, nor the Holy Ghost, can be 
said to be an absolute, complete, independent God. He 
falsely charges it upon the inquirer that he makes the per- 
sons severally not perfect God, and he denies two of them 
to be complete God. ‘To say not perfect is criminal, (as 
indeed it is,) to say not complete is innocent! But his 
saying the Son and Holy Ghost are not complete God; 
how doth it consist with what is said, Postscript, p. 109. 
“The same whole entire divinity distinctly and insepara- 
bly subsists in the person of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” What is wanting to make him complete God, 
in whom “ the whole, entire divinity subsists 7’ No won- 
der if he quarrel with all the world who so little agrees 
with him whose defence he undertakes, or with himself, 
In the meantime the inquirer hath the less reason to com- 
plain, when he manifestly treats himself as ill as him. 

I only add, that for his Discourse concerning “ the one 
Divinity, or one Divine Nature, subsisting wholly and en- 
tirely, three times,” (whereas I had thought three persons 
had subsisted at all times, and all at once,) and the per- 
sons of the Son and Holy Spirit, not being emanations; 
Not the Son, because he is the Father’s image; and an 
image is not an emanation, but a reflection; (but how 
should there be a reflected image without an emanation ?) 
“nor the Holy Ghost, being xpofodn, not in the sense of 
emanation, but of the mysterious procession ;” I shall make 
no guesses about it, (for it concerns not the inquirer,) only 
I think it very secure against the formidable objection 
which he mentions, p. 35. of its being too intelligible. 

Upon the whole matter, I see not what service it can do 
him, to put intelligent persons instead of mind; for J 
thought every person had been intelligent. Boethius his 
definition, which he alleges, plainly implies so much, and 
one would think he must know that it is the usual notion 
of a person to understand by it swppositwm rationale or in- 
telligens. "Therefore methinks he should not reckon it ne- 
cessary to distinguish persons (as he doth by this addition 
of intelligent) into such-as are persons and such as are no 
persons. 
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But since he expressly says, (and I think for the most 
part truly,) ‘‘ that w the three persons or subsistences, in the 
ever blessed trinity, are three real, substantial subsistences, 
each of which hath entirély, all the perfections of the Di- 
vine nature, divine wisdom, power, and goodness; and 
therefore each of them is eternal, infinite mind, as distinct 
from cach other as any other three persons; and this he 
believes the Dean will no more recant, than he will re- 
nounce a trinity ; for all the wit of man cannot find a me- 
dium between a substantial trinity and a trinity of names, 
or a trinity of mere modes, respects, and relations in the 
same single essence, which is ne trinity at all.” As also 
he had said much to the same purpose before, “that to 
talk of three subsistences in the abstract, without three that 
subsist, or of one single nature which hath three subsist- 
ences, when it’s impossible that in singularity there can be 
more than one subsistence,” &c. I believe he will find no 
small difficulty to name what it is, that with the peculiar 
distinct manner of subsistence makes a person; not the 
very same common nature, for the persons cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other by that which is common to 
them all. Therefore the divine nature which is common 
to the three, must according to him comprehend three 
single natures, and not be absolutely simple. Hither must 
be his resort at last, after all his earnest disputation against 
it. And these he will have to be parts, which because they 
are undivided, impartible, inseparable, everlastingly and 
necessarily united, I do reckon the inquirer did with very 
sufficient reason, and with just decency, and doth still con- 
tinue very peremptorily to deny. 

And whereas he contends that the whole divine nature 
is entirely in each subsistence, (as he does again and 
again,) I think the term whole improper, where there are 
no proper parts. And I doubt not, when he gives place to 
cooler thoughts, he will see cause to qualify that assertion. 
For if he strictly mean that every thing that belongs to the 
Godhead is in each person; I see not how he will fetch 
himself from the Socinian consequence, that then each 
person must have a trinity subsisting in it, and be Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. For I doubt not he will acknow- 
ledge that the entire divinity includes in it the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. And therefore he must be beholden to 
an inadequate notion in this very case, when all is done, 
how much soever he hath contended against it. Ido how- 
ever think it safe and free from any other difficulty, that 
we unavoidably have in conceiving intinites, to say, 
That all perfection is in each subsistent (which I like better 
than subsistence, as more expressive of the concrete) as far 
as their natural, necessary, eternal order, towards one an- 
other, as the first is the fountain or radix, the second from 
that, and the third from both, can possibly admit. All 
must be originally in the Father, with whom the other two 
have that intimate, vital, eternal union, that what is in him 
the other communicate therein, in as full perfection as is 
inconceivable, and more than if is possible for us or for 
any finite mind to conceive. Therefore since that differ- 
ence which only proceeds from that natural, eternal order, 
is conjecturable only, but is really unknown, unrevealed, 
and inscrutable; it is better herein to confess the imper- 
fection of that knowledge which we have, than to boast 
that which we have not, or aspire to that which we cannot 
have. 
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ADDRESSED TO H _H. ABOUT THE TRINITY. WHICH CONCERNS 
THE SOBER INQUIRY ON THAT SUBJECT. 


IN A LETTER TO THE FORMER FRIEND. 


You see, Sir, Emake no haste to tell you my thoughts of 
what hath been published since my last to you, against my 
sentiments touching the Holy Trinity. Isaw the matter 
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less required my time and thoughts, than my other affairs ; 
and so little, that I was almost indifferent whether I took 
any notice thereof orno, There is really nothing of argu- 
ment in what I have seen, but what I had suggested before, 
and objected to myself, in those very discourses of mine, 
now animadverted on; which not having prevented, with 
me, the opinion I am of, can as little alter it, and should 
as little any man’s else. Buta little leisure, as it ean, 
without extortion, be gained from other occasions, I do not 
much grudge to bestow on this. 

I find myself concerned in the late considerations on the 
explications of the doctrine of the trinity—in a letter to H. 
H. The author is pleased to give me the honour of a 
name, a lank, unvocal one. It is so contrived, that one 
may easily guess whom he means; but the reason of his 
doing so I cannot guess; it is because he knew himself, 
what he would have others believe. 

But I suppose he as well knew his own name. If he 
Imew not the former, he ran the hazard of injuring either 
the supposed author, or the true, or both. I could, I be- 
lieve, make as shrewd a guess at his name, and express it 
as plainly. But I think it not civil to do so; because I 
apprehend he hath some reason to conceal it, whereof I 
think he hath a right to be the judge. But I will not pre- 
scribe to him rules of civility, of which that he is a great 
judge, I will not allow myself to doubt. 

Yet I will not suppose him to have so very diminishing 
thoughts of our Saviour, as not to acknowledge and rever- 
ence the authority of that great rule of his, which he knows 
gained reverence with some who called not themselves 
Christians, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you—&c.” Nor can divine what greater reason he should 
have to hide his own name, than to expose mine, or make 
the person he indigitates be thought the author of the dis- 
course he intended to expose; since no man can imagine 
how, as the Christian world is constituted, any one can be 
more obnoxious for denying three persons, than for assert- 
ing three Gods: which latter his impotent attempt aims 
to make that author do. 

For his censures of that authoy’s style, and difficulty to 
be understood, they offend me not. But so I have known 
some pretend deafness, to what they were unwilling to 
hear. There is indeed one place, Sober Inquiry, in the end 
of sect. 8. where must should have been left out, upon the 
adding afterwards of can, that might give one some trou- 
ble. In which yet, the supposal of an (not unusual) asyn- 
deton, would, without the help of magic, have relieved a 
considering reader. And for his compliments, as they do 
me no real good, so, I thank God, they hurt me not. I 
dwell at home, and better know my own furniture than 
another can. For himself, I discern and readily acknow- 
ledge in him, those excellent accomplishments, for which 
I most heartily wish him an advocate in a better cause, 
without despair he will yet prove so; when I take notice 
of some passages which look like indications of a serious 
temper of mind, as of choosing God, and the honour of his 
name, for our portion and design: and that he lives in vain, 
who knows not his Maker, and his God: with the like. 

But on the other hand, I was as heartily sorry to meet 
with an expression of so different a strain, on so awful a 
subject, of ‘making a coat forthe moon.” That precept 
which* Josephus inserts among those given the Jews, 
doth for the reason it hath in it, abstracting from its au- 
thority, deserve to be considered. It seems to import a 
decency to the rest of mankind, whose notions of a Deity 
did not argue them sunk into the lowest degrees of sottish- 
ness and stupidity. Good Sir, what needed (think you) so 
adventurous boldness, in so lubricous a case? It gains 
nothing to a man’s cause either of strength or reputation 
with wise and good men. A sound argument will be as 
sound without it. Nor should I much value having them 
on my side, whom I can hope to make laugh at so hazard- 
ous a jest. I can never indeed have any great veneration 
for a morose sourness, whatsoever affected appearance it 
may have with it, of a simulated sanctimony or religious- 
ness; but I should think it no hardship upon me to re- 
press that levity, as to attempt dancing upon the brink of 
so tremendous a precipice. And would always express 
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myself with suspicion, and a supposed possibility of being 
mistaken, in a case wherein I find many of noted judg- 
ment and integrity, in the succession of several ages, differ- 
ing from me. But go we on to the cause itself, where he 
pretends, 

1. First to give a view of the sober inquirer’s hypothesis ; 

_ 2. And then to argue against it. 

As to the former. He doth it, Iam loath to say, with 
less fairness than from a person of his (otherwise) appear- 
ing ingenuity, one would expect. For he really makes me 
gape said more than I ever did, in divers instances; 
and much less than I have expressly said; and that he 
cannot have so little understanding as not to know was 
most material to the cause in hand. 

_He represents me, p. 40. col. 1. saying: The persons are 
distinet essences, numerical natures, beings, substances; 
and col. 2. That I hold them to be three spirits; when in 
tae close of one of those paragraphs, I recite the words 
0 .J. “In the unity of the Godhead ‘there must be no 

Rplarelity or multiplicity of substances allowed; and do 
add, Nor doI say that there must.’ And I do not posi- 

tively 


: ysay there are three distinct substances, minds, or 
spirits.” I would ask this my learned antagonist, Have 
saying and not saying the same signification? And again, 
when my words are: I will not use the expressions, as 
signifying my formed judgement, that there are three things, 
substances, or spirits in the Godhead, how could he say, 
I hold the three persons to be three spirits? Is any man, 
according to the ordinary way of speaking, said to hold 
what is not his formed judgment? If he only propose 
things whereof he doubts, to be considered and discussed 
by others, in order to the forming of it, and by gentle ven- 
tilation to sift out truth, it the rather argues him not to hold 
his or that. 

And I think much service might be done to the common 
interest of religion, by such a free mutual communication 
of even more doubtful thoughts, if such disquisitions were 
pursued with more candour, and with less confidence and 
prepossession of mind, or addictedness to the interest of any 
party whatsoever. If it were rather endeavoured, to reason 
one another into, or out of, this or that opinion, than either 
by sophistical collusions ta cheat, or to hector by great 
words, one that is not of my mind. Or if the design were 
less to expose an adversary, than to clear the matter in 
controversy. 

Besides, that if such equanimity did more generally ap- 
pear, and govern, in transactions of this nature, it would 
produce a greater liberty in communicating our thoughts, 
about some of the more vogued and fashionable opinions, 
by exempting each other from the fear of ill treatment in 
the most sensible kind. It being too manifest, that the 
same confident insulting genius, which makes a man think 
himself competent to be’a standard to mankind, would 
also make him impatient of dissent, and tempt him to do 
worse, than reproach one that differs from him, if it were 
in his power. And the club or faggot arguments must be 
expected to take place, where what he thinks rational ones, 
did not do the business. ‘This only on the by. 

Tn the meantime, that there is a trinity in the Godhead 
is no matter of doubt with me; but only whether this be 
the best way of explaining and defending it. If this be 

~ not the best, or sufficient, some other will, I believe, or hath 
been found out by some other. Of which I have spoken 

. my sense not only indefinitely, but particularly of the more 
common way; not that I did then, or have yet thought it 
the best, but not indefensible. 

And I must now sincerely profess, that the perusal of 
these very considerations gives me more confidence about 
this hypothesis, than I allowed myself before; finding that 
the very sagacious author of them, of whose abilities and 
industry together, I really have that opinion, as to count 
him the most likely to confute it of all the modern antitri- 
nitarians, hath no other way to deal with it, than first, both 
partially and invidiously to represent it, and then, rather to 
trifle than argue against it. He first paints it out in false 
and ugly colours, before he comes to reasoning; and then, 
when he should reason, he says nothing that hath so much, 
asacolour. It seems to me an argument of a suspected 
ill cause on his side, that he thought it needful to pre- 
possess. the reader with the imagination of I know not 
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(and I believe he knows not) what gross ideas, as he ro- 
mances, belonging to this hypothesis. Because from those 
words, Prov. viii. Then was I by him, as one, brought up 
with him, and daily his delight; the author speaks of the 
delicious society, which these words intimate, the eternal 
Wisdom, and ie prime Author and Parent of all things, - 
to have each with other. ’ ‘ 

For my part, I have little doubt but this ingenious writer 
is so well acquainted with the gust and relish of intellec- 
tual delight, that he chose to expose his adversary by using 
that odd expression of gross idea so causelessly, in accom- 
modation only to the genius of some other men, whom he 
thought fit to humour, rather than his own. Nor can he ~ 
be so little acquainted with the paganish theology, as not 
to apprehend a vast disagreement between this and that, 
anda much greater agreement between the paganish notion 
of the Deity, and his own. 

For the questions which he supposes me to put, and 
makes me answer as he thinks fit, by misapplied passages 
of that discourse, I hope it will appear they were cither 
prevented, or answered at another rate. At length hesays, 
“The butt-end of this hypothesis,” &c. I like not that 
phrase the worse for the author’s sake, of whom it seems 
borrowed, whose memory greater things will make live, 
when we are forgot. But let him proceed—The butt-end 
of this hypothesis is the true strength of it. But that true 
strength he hath either had the hap not to observe, er 
taken the care not to represent, 2. ¢. from what is so often 
inculeated in that discourse, the necessary existence of two 
hypostases of, ard in the first, and of an omnimodous sim- 
plicity groundlessly supposed in the Divine Being, he 
hath kept himself at a wary cautious distance, when he 
might apprehend there wasitsstrength. Thereforel cannot 
also but observe, that as he hath marked this hyrotkesis, 
with (most undue) ill characters; so he hath maimed it 
too, of what was most considerable belonging to it, that he 
might expose it by the former means, so as to make it 
need much defence; and that by the latter it might seem 
quite destitute of any defence at all. 

And now when (not without some untoward disfigure- 
tions) it hath thus far escaped his hands, and is (in nene 
of the best shapes) set up only to be beaten down; ihe 
argument he first attacks it with, is the inartificial cne cf 
authority. And yet his argument from this tepie, is only 
negative, that the opinion he would confute wants autho- 
rity, “that the inquirer was the first that ever dreamt of it, 
and that no learned divine of any persuasion will sub- 
scribe to it:” g. d. "Tis false, and impossible to be tr 
The inquirer only proposing what he offered, as possil 
for ought we know, is not otherwise opposed than by as- 
serting it to be impossible. This therefore he must say, or 
he saith nothing to the purpose. And why now is it Impos- 
sible? Because no body said it before. So, then, was 
every thing that any man first said; but afterwards, by being 
often spoken, it might, it seems, at lengih become true. 
For any Jearned divines subscribing to it, I suppose he in- 
tends that in the strict sense. And so the inquirer never 
said he would subscribe it himself, otherwise than that his 
judgment did more incline to it, as liable to less exception 
than other ways of defending the doctrine of the trinity, or 
than denying it, which he thought least defensible of all. 

But now supposing one should find learned divines of 
the same mind, (and perhaps some may be found more 
confident than he,) I would ask the considerator, whether 
he will therefore confess a trinity a possible thing? Ifnot, 
he deals not fairly, to put the inquirer upon quoting antho- 
rities to no purpose; or that he would have them conclude 
him, by whom he will not be concluded himself. 

He seems indeed himself to have forgot the question 
(with which afterwards he charges the inquirer) as it is set 
down, Whether a trinity in the Godhead be a possibie 
thing? ‘This was the question, not what John, or Thomas, 
or James such a one thought? But while he pretends to 
think no body else is of the inquirer’s mind in the particu- 
lar point he is now speaking to, 7. e. the delicious society 
the divine hypostases are supposed to have with each other; 
give me leave freely to discourse this matter. I would 
know what it is, wherein he supposes the inquirer to have 
over-shot his mark; or of what makes he here so mighty a 
wonderment? It can be but one of these two things :— 
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either that there are three divine persons in the Godhead 
really distinct ; or,—that they have (if there be) a delicious 
society or conversation with each other. Will he say the 
former is a singular opinion? or, that ’tis novel? Was 
there never a real trinilarian in the world before? Doth 
he not, in his own express words, sort the inquirer with 
one, whom he will not deny to be a learned divine, p. 43. 
of these his present considerations, col. 1. “ The author of 
the 28 propositions, and Mr. H—w,” as he calls the inqui- 
rer, “are honest men, and real trinitarians.” By which 
former character he hath, I dare say, ten thousand times 
more gratified his ambition, than by calling him learned too. 
_ And Ibelieve he will as little think this a novel opinion, as 
a singular one. Nor shall I thank him for acknowledging 
it to have been the opinion of the fathers, generally, not 
only Ante Nicene and Nicene, but Post- Nicene too, for some 
following ages, unto that of P. Lombard, so obvious it is 
to every one that will but more slightly search. 

For my part, I will not except Justin Martyr himself, 
whom I the rather mention, both as he was one of the 
more ancient of the fathers, and as I may also call him, 
the father of the modalists; nor his notion even about the 
> Homoousian- Trinity, as he expressly styles it. For 
though it will require more time than I now intend to be- 
stow, to give a distinct account of every passage throughout 
that discourse of his, yet his expression of the rpémot ixdpéews 
must not be so taken, as if it were to be torn away from 
its coherence, and from itself. When therefore he says the 
Td piv dyévynrov, Kat yevyntoy, Kat éxnopevroy, the being wnbe- 
gotten, begotten, and having proceeded, are not the names of 
the essence, but (redror tnaptews) modes of subsistence; he 
must mean they are not immediately names of the essence, 
but mediately they cannot but be so. For what do they 
modify ? not nothing. When they are said to be modes of 
subsistence, what is it that subsists? We cannot pluck 
away these modes of subsistence from that which subsists, 
and whereof they are the modes. And what is that? You 
will say the pia écia, the one essence, which he had men- 
tioned before; and that one essence is, ’tis true, as perfectly 
one as ’tis possible; for what is of itself, and. what are 
from that, to be with each other, 7. e. that they are conge- 
nerous, as the sun and its rays, (according to that, Heb.i.3. 
dnabyaspa ras d65ns, the effulgency of glory,) or as mind, and 
(where there is nothing else but substance) consubstantial 
thought or word. Therefore this oneness of essence must 
be taken in so large and extensive a sense, as that it may 
admit of these differences. For so he afterwards plainly 
mets, if “ 6 piv, dyevvijrws Eyer; if the one (the Father) hath 
his existence without being begotten, 6 yevynrds, another 
(the Son) by being begotten, 16 dé, éxropeurais, but that (the 
Holy Ghost) by having proceeded, here it befalls us to 
behold differences (r& ris dfavopas) or the things that import 
difference.” There must be a sense, therefore, wherein he 
understood this essence to be most truly one; and a sense 
wherein he also understood it to have its differences, and 
those too not important ones, as being unbegotten, and 
being begotten, signify no light differences. 

And in what latitude of sense he understood the oneness 
of essence, whereof he had before spoken, may be seen in 
his following explication, when what he said he would 
have be capéscoov, more manifest ; he makes Adam’s pecu- 
liar mode of subsistence to be that he was ¢ yevynrds, d\\a 
dtaxdareis, not begotten, but made by God’s own hand; but 
for them that were from him, he intimates theirs to be, they 
were begotten, not made. If then you inquire concerning 
the same essenee that was common to him and them, you 
still find that man is the Sroxeipevov, the swhject, whether of 
formation, as to him, or of generation, as 1o them. And 
who apprehends not in what latitude of sense the human 
nature is one, which is common to Adany and his poste- 
rity? Though the Divine nature is incomparably more 
one, which is common to the Father, Son, and Spirit; as 
we have formerly insisted, and shall further show 1t cannot 
but be, in all necessary, and continually depending, ema- 
nations. 

Yet I might, if there were need, again (as to this part) 
quote the considerator to himself. For I suppose he will 
not disown the considerations in 1693, in which, page 15. 
. col. 1. are these words, ‘‘ Dr. Cudworth, by a’great num- 
b Bx9. ms. 
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ber of very pertinent and home quotations, hath proved 
that his explication (I mean that part of it which makes 
the three persons to be so many distinct essences, or sub- 
stances) is the doctrine of the principal if not of all the 
fathers, as well as of the Platonists.” And ‘tis added, 
“and I, for my part, do grant it.” Upon the whole, then, 
I reckon that as to this first part, we stand clear not only 
to the rest of the world, but with this author himself, that 
to be a real trinitarian is not so unheard of athing, or what 
no learned divine of any persuasion ever dreamt of before 
the inquirer. But now for the Ps 

Second part. The delicious society supposed to be be- 
tween (or rather among) the three persons. Is this a 
dream‘? and so strange a one? Why, good Sir! can you 
suppose three persons, 7. 2. three intellectual subsistences, 
perfectly wise, holy, and good, coexisting with, inexisting 
in, one another to have no society ? or that society not to 
be delicious? He says, How can it be? Isay, How ¢ 
it but be? Herein I am sure the inquirer hath far more 
company than in the former. For whether the three per- — 
sons have all the same numerical essence, or thigepistio ¥ 
all agree they most delightfully converse. e] eo 
tend never to have read any that make love (as it wore 
tercurrent between the two first) the character of the third ? 
In short, is it the thing he quarrels with as singular, or 
the word? At the thing, supposing three persons, he can 
have no quarrel, without quarrelling with the common 
sense of mankind. For the word, he hath more wit and 
knowledge of language than to pretend to find fault with 
that. For let-him consult expositors (even the known cri- 
ties) upon the mentioned place, Prov. viii. (whom, in so 
plain a case, I will not be at the pains to quote and tran- 
scribe,) and take notice whether none read those words 
fut in deliciis. Therefore I believe the considerator wil 
he so ingenuous, as to perceive he hath, in this part of his 
discourse, grossly overshot, or undershot, or shot wide of, 
his own mark, if indeed he had any, or did not (letting his 
bolt fly too soon) shoot at rovers, before he had taken 
steady aim at any thing. In short, all this dust could be 
raised but with design only, because he could not enlight- 
en. his readers, to blind them. 

But now, when he should come by solid argument to 
disprove the hypothesis, by showing that three individual 
divine natures, or essences, can possibly have no nexus, so 
as to become one entire divine nature, and, at the same 
time, (which this hypothesis supposes,) remain ‘still three 
individual divine natures and essences, he thinks fit to 
leave it to another to do it for him, who, he says, if he 
cannot prove this, can prove nothing. And when we see 
that proof, it will be time enough to consider it. 

In the meantime, I cannot here but note what [I will 
neither, in charity, cali forgery in the considerator, nor, in 
civility, ignorance, but it cannot be less than great over- 
sight; his talk of these three, so united as to become one. The 
inquirer never spake (nor dreamt) of their becoming one, 
but of their being naturally, necessarily, and eternally so. 

Then he comes to put the question, as (he says) it is 
between the inquirer and the Socinians. And he puts it 
thus: How three distinct, several, individual divine beings, 
essences, or substances, should remain three several indi- 
vidual substances, and yet, at the same time, be united into 
one divine substance called God? One would. have 
thought, when he had so newly waived the former ques- 
tion, as wherein he meant not to be concerned, he should 
presently have put a new one, upon which he intended to 
engage himself. But we have the same over again, even 
with the same ill look of an equivalent phrase unto becom- 
ing united into one, to msinuate to his reader, as if his an- 
tagonist thought these three were de novo united, not im 
but into one. Which he knew must have a harsh sound, 
and as well knew it to be most repugnant to the inquirer’s 
most declared sentiment. Nor will it be any presumption, 
if I take the liberty to set down the question according to 
the inquirer’s mind, who hath as much reason to know it 
as he; and I am sure it will be more agreeable to the 
tenor of his discourse now referred to, “ Whether the 
76 Octo, or the Divine Being, may not possibly, for ought 
we know, contain three natures, or essences, under the 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, so far distinct, as 
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is necessary to found the distinct predications or attributes 
severally given them in the Holy Scriptures, and yet be 
eternally, necessarily, naturally, vitally so united, as not- 
withstanding that remaining distinction, to be one God.” 
And let us now see what he hath to say, jirst, to the in- 
quirer’s illustrations of it, as possible: secondly, what he 
brings to prove it impossible. 

As to the former part, he first falls upon what the in- 
quirer hath said concerning the vegetative, sensitive, and 
intellective natures in ourselves. And upon this he insists 
so operously, as if the whole weight of the cause had been 
laid upon it, and seems to think the inquirer had forgot 
the question, when he mentioned it; because he says, 
those are only distinct faculties, not persons, or substances, 
(though persons were not in his question,) without ever 
taking any notice of the inquirer’s waiving it, with these 
words, “that he would content himself with what was 
more obvious.” But this is all art: to raise a mighty 
posse, and labour to seem to those that he believed would 
-read what he writ only, not what the other did, most effec- 
tually to expunge what he saw was neglected, though not 
altogether useless ; as we shall see anon. i 

In the meantime, it is observable how needlessly he slurs 
himself in this his first brisk onset. He says, “No man 
ever pretended—that the vegetative, sensitive, and intel- 
lective faculties (or powers) are so many distinct, indi- 
vidual persons, substances, or essences, we grant,” &c. 

W hat, did no man ever pretend that these three distinct 
natures, the vegetative, sensitive, intellective, were in man, 
three distinct substances, or souls, concurring by a certain 
subordination in him? What necessity was there, that to 
heighten his triumph, in the opinion of his credulous fol- 
lowers, he should, with so glorious a confidence, put on 
the vain and false show of having all the world on his side; 
and herein either dissemble his knowledge, or grossly be- 
wray his ignorance in the mere history of philosophy ; and 
most imprudently suppose all his readers as ignorant, as 
he would seem? What, did he never hear of an Averroes 
in the world? Doth he not know that physician and phi- 
losopher, and his followers, earnestly contended for what 
he says no man ever pretended to? Or that divers other 
commentators upon Aristotle, have some abetted, others as 
vehemently opposed, them in it? Not to insist also that 
some thought the Intellectus Agens, and Patiens, to be dis- 
tinct substances, belonging to the nature of man, as others 
had also other conceits about the former? And if he look 
some hundreds Of years back, as far as the time and extant 
work of Nemesius, bishop and philosopher, (as he writes 
himself,) of the nature of man, (who lived in the time of 
Gregory Nazianzen, as appears by an epistle of his writ to 
him, and prefixed to that little book of his,) he will find 
that author takes notice there were divers that took man 
to consist of mind, soul, and body, and that some did doubt ¢ 
whether the mind supervening to the soul as one to the olher, 
did not make the latter intelligent. And in several other 
~ of that work, easy, if it were necessary, to be recited, 

speaks it as the judgment of some,d thaé the wnreason- 
able nature in man did exist by itself, as being of itself an 
unreasonable sowl, not a part of the reasonable ;° accounting 
it one of the greatest absurdities, that the unreasonable soul 
should be a part of that which is reasonable. 

And he carries us yet much further back, referring us to 
f Plotinus, in whom any that will, may read much more to 
that purpose in many places.” It matters not whether this 
opinion be true or false, but a great mistake (or misrepre- 
sentation) it was, to say no man ever pretended to it. And 
be that as it will; if all the readers will suspend their 
judgments, that a trinity in the Godhead is impossible, till 
the considerator shall have proved, by plain demonstra- 
tion, the concurrence of three such spirits (a vegetative, 
sensitive, and intellective) vitally united in the constitution 
of man, is a thing simply impossible, I believe he will not, 
in haste, have many oer. 

I, for my part, as his own eyes might have told him, 
laid no stress upon it; but only mentioned it in éransitu, 
as I was going on to what is obvious, and in view to every 
man, the union between our soul and body. Nor was I 
solicitous to find this an exact parallel, as he fancies I 
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was obliged todo. What if there be no exact parallel? 
Will any man of a sober mind, or that is master of his 
own thoughts, conclude every thing impossible in the un- 
created Being, whereof there isnot an exact parallel in 
the creation? If any man will stand upon this, come 
make an argument of it, let us see it in form, and try its 
strength Whatsoever hath not its exact parallel in the 
creation, is impossible in God, &c.—He will sooner prove 
himself ridiculous, than prove his point by such a medium. 

’Tis enough for a sober man’s purpose, in such a case as 
we are now considering, if we find such things actually 
are (or might as easily be, as what we see actually is) 
among the creatures, that are of as difficult conception, 
and explication, as what appears represented in the in- 
quirer’s hypothesis concerning a trinity. °Tis trifling to 
attempt to give, or to ask, a parallel exact per omnia. It 
abundantly serves any reasonable purpose, if there be a 
parallel guoad hoc, viz. in respect of the facility or diffi- 
culty of conception. And though the vegetative, sensi- 
tive, and intellective natures be not so many distinct sub- 


‘stances, atrinity isnot less conceivable in the Divine Being, 


than three such natures, or natural powers, in the one hu- 
man nature. ; 

And whoever they be that will not simplify the Divine 
Being into nothing, (as the excellent author of the 28 pro- 
positions speaks,) must also acknowledge the most real 
perfections in the Divine Being, though not univocal, but 
infinitely transcendent to any thing in us. And are they 
no way distinct? Let any sober understanding judge, 
will the same nothing agree to them all? Is his know-_ 
ledge, throughout, the same with his effective power? 
Then he must make himself. For who can doubt he knows 
himself? And is his will the self-same undistinguishable 
perfection, in him, with his knowledge? Then the pur- 
poses of his will must be to effect allthat he can. For doth 
he not know all that he can do? And the complacencies 
of his will must be as much in what is evil, as good, even 
in the most odious turpitude of the vilest, and most im- 
moral evils! For he knows -both alike. I know what is 
commonly said of extrinsical denominations: but are such 
denominations true, or false? Have they any thing in re 
correspondent to them, or have they not? Then some dis- 
tinetion there must be of these perfections themselves. If 
so, how are they distinguished ? ie: 

And there appears great reason, from God’s own word, 
to conceive greater distinction-of the three Aypostases in 
his being, than of the attributes which are common to 
them, as is said, Sober Inquiry, page 151. In reference 
whereto, it is not improper or impertinent to mention such 
differences, as we find in our own being, though ihey ke 
not distinct substances. Less distinction in ourselves may 
lead us to conceive the possibility of greater in him, in 
whom we are wont to apprehend nothing but substance. 

‘What he adds concerning the union of soul and body in 
ourselves, (which he cannot deny to be distinct substances, ) 
is, from a man of so good sense, so surprisingly strange, 
and remote from the purpose, that one would scarce think 
it from the same man; but that he left this part to some 
other of the club, and afterwards wrote on, himself, with~ 
out reading it over; or this was with him (what we are all 
liable i some drowsy interval. 

For when he had himself recited as the inquirer’s words, 
or sense, “If there be this union between two so contrary 
natures and substances, as the soul and body, why may 
there not be a like union between two or three created 
spirits ?” he, without shadow of a pretence, feigns the in- 
quirer again to have forgot the question, because soul and 
body are not both intelligent substances. And why, Sir, 
doth this argue him to have forgot the question? Tis as 
if he expected a man to be at the top of the stairs, as soon 
as he touched the first step. In a series of discourse, must 
the beginning touch the end, leaving out what is to come 
between, and connect both parts? What then serve me- 
diums for? And so farewell to all reasonings, since no- 
thing can be proved by itself. He expected, it seems, I 
should have proved “three intelligent natures might be 
united, because three intelligent natures might be united.” 

But say I (and so he repeats) if there be so near union 
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between things of so contrary natures as soul and body, 
why not between two or three created spiriis?) The ques- 
tion is, as he now states it himself, why may not three 
intelligent substances be, united? And hither he (with 
palpable violence) immediately refers, the mention of the 
union of soul and body; and, says he, “ Why, Sir, are 
body and soul intelligent substances!” And, say I, But 
why, Sir, are not the three (supposed) created spirits in- 
telligent substances? And now, thinks he, will my easy 
admiring readers, that read me only, and not him, say, 
What a bafile hath he given the inquirer! What an igno- 
rant man is this Mr. , to talk of soul and body, as both 
intelligent substances! But if any of them happen upon 
the inquirer’s book too, then must they say, How scurvily 
doth this matter turn upon himself! how inconsiderate a 
prevaricator was he that took upon him the present part of 
a considerer, so to represent him! And I myself would 
say, had I the opportunity of free discourse with him in a 
corner, (which because I have not, I say it here,) Sir, is 
this sincere writing? Is this the way to sift out truth? 
And I must further say, this looks like a man stung by the 
pungency of the present question. “If soul and body, 
things of so contrary natures, that is, of an intelligent and 
unintelligent nature, can be united into one (human) na- 
ture, why may not three created spirits, all intelligent na- 
tures, be as well united into some one thing? It appears 
you knew not what to say to it; and would fain seem to 
say something, when you really had nothing to say, and 
therefore so egregiously tergiversate, and feign yourself 
not to understand it, or that your antagonist did not under- 
stand himself. ‘The inquirer’s scope was manifest. No- 
thing was to be got by so grossly perverting it. Is there 
no argument but @ pari? Might you not plainly see, he 
here argued @ fortiori? If contrary natures might be so 
united, why not much rather like natures ? 

When you ask me this question, “ Do not body and soul 
remain two substances, a bodily and a spiritual, not- 
withstanding their concurrence to the constitution of a 
man?’ I answer, Yes. And I thank you, Sir, for this 
kind look towards my hypothesis. If they were not so, 
the mention of this union had no way served it. You 
know ’tis only union, with continuing distinction, that is 
for my purpose. I doubt you nodded a little, when you 
asked me that question; and I do annuere. : 

But when the discourse was only of a natural union, 
what, in the name of wonder, made you dream of a Christ- 
mas-pie? Had you writ it at the same time of year I 

now writing, I should have wondered less. But either 

had some particular, preternatural appetite to that sort 
of delicate; or you gave your fancy a random liberty, to 
make your pen write whatever came to your fingers’ end, 
and that whirled you unaware into a pastry, and so, by 
mere chance, you came to have your finger in the pie. Or 
you thought to try whether this wild ramble might not issue 
as luckily for you, as Dr. Echard’s jargon of words for- 
tuitously put together (to ridicule Hobbes’s fatal chain of 
thoughts) at length ending in a napkin; which was mighti- 
ly for your turn, in your present case. ; 

But upon the whole matter, when you let your mind so 
unwarily be im patinis, your cookery quite spoiled your 
philosophy. Otherwise, when you had newly read those 
words in the Sober Inquiry, as I find you had, page 138. 
“ Waiving the many artificial unions of distinct things, that 
united, and continuing distinct, make one thing under one 
name, I shall only consider what is natural,” you would 
never let, it (your mind, I mean so fine a thing) be huddled 
up, and sopped, with meat, plums, sugar, wine, in a 
Christmas-pie; or have thought that the union of a human 
soul with a human body was like such a jumble as this. 
I believe when some among the ancients made use of this 
union of soul and body, (as I find they have,) to represent 
a very sacred, viz. the hypostatical one, they little thought 
it would be so debased; or that any thing would be said 
of it so extravagant as this. And, if we design doing any 
body good by writing, let us give over this way of talk, lest 

eople think, what I remember Cicero once said of the 
picureans arguing, that they do not so much consider, 
as sortiri, cast lots what to say. But now ’tis like we may 
come to some closer discourse. We see what is said to 
the inquirer’s elucidation of his hypothesis to represent it 
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possible, which by mere oversight and incogitance (as I 
hope now appears) was too hastily pronounced an over- 
sight, or incogitancy. 

2. We are next to consider what he says to prove it im- 
possible. And so far as I can apprehend the drift of the 
discourse, what he alleges will be reduced to these two 
heads of argument, viz.—that three such hyposlases (or 
subsistents, as I have chosen to call them) can have no 
possible nexus, by which to be one God: (1.) Because 
they are all supposed intelligent: (2.) Because they can 
neither be said to be finile, nor infinite. He should not 
therefore have said the hypothesis was mere incogitance 
and oversight; for he knows I saw, and considered them 
both; (in the Sober Inquiry itself: the former, page 138, 
the latter, page 143, with page 149,) and thought-them un- 
coneluding then, as I still think. Nor do I find the con- 
siderer hath now added any strength to either of them. 
But I shall, since he is importune, go to the reconsidera- 
tion of them with him. And, 

(1.) As to the former, I cannot so much as imagine what 
should make him, confessing (which he could not help) 
the actual union of an intelligent and unintelligent being, 
deny the possible union of intelligent beings. He seems 
to apprehend many dangerous things in it, that if he can- 
not reason he may fright, a man out of it, and out of his 
wits too. It will infer associating, discoursing, solacing. 
But where lies the danger of all this? or to whom is it 
dangerous? He says it introduces three omniscient, al- 
mighty Beings, as I expressly call them, associating, &c. 
But he cites no place where, and I challenge him to name 
any persons among whom, Iso expressly called them. He 
may indeed tell where I blamed him for representing some 
of his adversaries, as affirming three Almighties, and de- 
nying more than one; but that is not expressly calling 
them so myself. And he may know in time ’tis one thing 
expressly to call them so, and another to put him (as he is 
concerned) to disprove it. 

Aye, but it will further infer tritheism. It will make 
three Gods. And if this be not to make three Gods, it can 
never be made appear that the pagans held more gods. 
Yes, if there be no natural, vital nevus, if they be united in 
one, of which the pagans never talked: or, if they be co- 
ordinate, not subordinate, as Dr. Cudworth speaks. And 
I add, if that subordination be, not arbitrary, but by neces- 
sary, natural, continual emanation of the second from the 
first, and of the third from both the other; so as that their 
goings forth may be truly from everlasting, as is said 
of the one, and may as well be conceived of another of 
them. 

I would have the trinitarians be content with the re- 
proach of falling in, guoad hoc, with Plato; and not envy 
their antagonists the honour of more closely following 
Mahomet. And, Sir, there is more paganism in denying 
this, and the divine revelation upon which it is grounded, 
than in supposing it. 

No. But there can be no such nevus. Conversation, con- 
sociation, mutual harmony, agreement, and delectation— 
cannot be conceived, but between beings so distinct and 
diverse, that they can be one in no natural respect, but 
only in a civil, or economical. This is loud, and earnest. 
But why can there not? Setting aside noise and clamour, 
I want to now a reason, why intelligent beings may not 
be as intimately and naturally united with one another, as 
unintelligent and intelligent ? and if so, why such union 
should spoil mutual conversation and delight? Perhaps 
his mind and mine might not do well together ; for he can- 
not conceive, and J, for my part, cannot but conceive, that 
most perfect intelligent natures, vitally united, must have 
the most delightful conversation, harmony, and agreement 
together; and so much the more, by how much the more 
perfect they are, and by how much more perfect their 
union is. 

Whereas then I expect a reason, why intelligent beings 
cannot be capable of natural union, and no other is given 
me, but because they are intelligent. And again, why such 
beings naturally united cannot converse, and no other is 
given me, but because they are naturally united, 7. e. such 
things cannot be, because they cannot be. By how much 
the less such reasons have to convince, they have the more 
to confirm me, that the hypothesis I have proposed is not 
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capable of being disproved. And for my increased con- 
fidence I must profess myself so far beholden to the con- 
siderator. 

This, in the mean time, I do here declare, that I see not 
so much as the shadow of a reason from him, why three 
spiritual or intelligent beings cannot be naturally and 
vitally united with each other, with continuing distinction, 
so as to be really and truly one thing. If they cannot, I 
would know why ? 7. e. Why they cannot as well, or much 

rather than the soul and body, so as to be one entire man. 
If they can, such a created union is acknowledged pos- 
sible; which is all that part of our discourse contends for. 
And ’tis enough for our present purpose; for this will be 
a union of byoodcra, 7. e. of things of the same nature, the 
soul and body are érepovora, 2. e. things of very different 
natures. And it sufficiently prepared our way, as was in- 
tended, to advance further, and add, 

That if such a created or made union be possible, it 
cannot be understood why a like uncreated or unmade 
union should be thought impossible. : 

And if it be possible, the noisy clamour, that a trinity in 
the Godhead is impossible, or that it will infer tritheism, 
must cease, and be hushed into everlasting silence. Or if 
it shall still be resolved to be kept up, to carry on the 
begun humour, can only serve to fright children, or un- 
thinking people ; but can never be made articulate enough, 
to have any signification with men of sense. For when the 
Father is acknowledged on all hands to be the original, or 
fountain-being, existing necessarily and eternally of him- 
self; the Son existing by eternal promanation necessarily 
of, and from, and in the Father; the Holy Ghost of and 
in them both; these, because they all exist necessarily, 
cannot but be each of them God, and, because they exist 
in necessary, natural, eternal union, cannot but be one 
God. ae 

And he that shall attempt to make tritheism of this, will 
sooner prove himself not a third part of a wise man, than 
from hence prove three Gods. We may truly and fitly 
say, the I‘ather is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is 
God; but that form of speech, the Father is a God, the 
Son is a God, the Holy Ghost is a God, I think unjusti- 
fiable. The former way of speaking well agrees with the 
homo-ousiotes of the Deity, the substance whereof is con- 
generous. You may fiily say of three drops of the same 
water, they are each of them water. But if you should 
say they are each of them a water, one would understand 
pouaeeenn they were all drops of so many different sorts 
of water. I do upon the whole judge the substance or 
essence of the three hypostases to be as perfectly one, as 
can possibly consist with the emanation of some from other 
of them. But now next, 

(2.) In his way to his second topic of argumentation, he 
is guilty of a strange sort of omission, 7. e. he twice over 
says he will omit, what he greatly insists upon, as a mighty 
matter, that this (meaning the inquire?’s hypothesis) is 
heresy among those of his own party, whether they be the 
nominal or the real trinitarians; who all agree, that each 
of the divine persons is perfect God, in the most adequate 
and perfect sense; and this too, as such person is con- 
sidered sejunctly, or, as the Athanasian creed speaks, by 
himself, &c. 

To this I only say, in the first place, that if this weigh 
any thing, it ought in reason to be as heavy upon hin, as 
me; for 1 believe the same people that will call this ac- 
count of the trinity heresy, will call his denial of it heresy 
much more. But if he be not concerned at that, I am the 
more obliged to him, that he hath a kinder concern for me 
than himself. And if he really have, let it ease his mind 
to know, that let the opinion,be heresy never so much, I, 
for my part, am however resolved to be no heretic, as he 
and they may. well, enough see, by the whole tenor of that 
discourse. ae: iba 

But yet I humbly crave leave to differ from him in this, 
as well as in greater maiters. .I am apt enough, indeed, to 
think that the nominal trinilarians will judge the opinion 
of the real trinitarians to want truth; and the real will, 
perhaps, more truly judge theirs to want sense. But neither 
the one nor the other will say that each of the divine per- 
sons is perfect God, in the most. adequate and perfect 
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sense. . For both cannot but agree that God, in the most 
adequate and perfect sense, includes Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; but they will none of them say that each, or 
any, of the persons is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And 
I am very confident, he that shall so represent them, will 
betray them by it into such inconveniences, and so much 
against their mind and intent, that if ever they did trust 
him as I believe they never did this considerator, to ex- 
press their sense for them, they never will do it more. As 
for Athanasius himself, whose creed he mentions, though 
he often speaks of an equality of the persons in point of 
Godhead: (tom. 2. p. 576.) yet he most expressly excepts 
the differences (which I take to be very important) of bemg 
unbegotten, begotten, and proceeding. And, which is a 
difference with a witness, in his questions and answers, 
he asks, “How many causes are there in God ?” (p. 11. 
w6cx dtria,) and answers, “one only, and that is the 
Father.” And then asks, (Q. 12. méca diriara4) “How 
many effects, or things caused?” Andanswers, “ two, the 
Son and the Spirit.” And adds, “the Father is called a 
cause, because he begets the Son, and sends out the Spirit; 
the Son and Spirit are said to be caused, because the San | 
is begotten, and doth not beget; the Spirit is sent forth, 
and doth not send.” Now can he be thought all this 
while to mean an absolute equality ? And whereas he uses 
the term povadiuxds, which our author renders sejuncily, or 
by himself, that he may make it seem opposite to what is 
said by the inquirer, page 156. I, for my part, say, as 
Athanasius doth, that each of these persons is povadrxdés, 
singly God, and Lord ; but I say not, as he doth not, (and 
he denies what the Sober Inquiry denies, in the mentioned 
place,) ‘‘that any one of the persons sejunctly, is all that 
is signified by the name of God ;” which words this author 
slily leaves out, for what purpose he best Inows. But his 
purpose, be it what it will, can no longer be served by it, 
than till the reader shall take the pains to cast back his 
eye upon the Sober Inquiry, vide page 141. And I must 
here put the considerator in mind of what I will not sup- 
pose him ignorant, but inadvertent only, at this time; 
That one may be sejoined or abstracted from another two 
ways, or by a twofold abstraction, precisive or negative : 
that we may truly say ofthe Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, 
that the one of them is or is not God, abstracting from 
both the other, accordingly as you differently absiract. If 
you abstract any one of the persons from both ihe other b 
precisive abstraction, and each of them is God or Lord, 
povadixds or singly considered; but if by negative abstrac- 
tion, you sever any one from the other, so as to say the 
one is God, and not the other, or any one is all that is 
signified by the name of God, I deny it, as before I did; 
for so you would exclude the other two the Godhead; 
which is but what was expressly enough said, Sober In- 
quiry, page 141.. The Father is God, but not excluding 
the Son and the Holy Ghost; the Son is God, but not 
excluding—&c. ; 

And if (as this author quotes) we are compelled by the 
Christian verity so to speak, I wonder it should not com- 
pel him, as it is Christian verity, or at least as it is verity, 
as well as the rest of Christians, or mankind. Why hath 
he only the epiraleae of .exemption from being compelled. 
by truth ? Athanasius’s word is avayxagéps9a, we are ne- 
cessitated ; and if the considerator’s own iranslation grieve 
him, he might relieve himself by considering that all ne- 
cessity is not compulsive. And because he hath brought 
me to Athanasius, I shall take the occasion to say, I can- 
not apprehend him to have any sentiment contrary to this 
hypothesis. His business was against the, Arians, or the 
Ariomanites (as he often called them, as symbolizing also 
with Manes.) And because with them the controversy 
was, ‘“‘ whether the Son and Spirit were creatures?’ in 
opposiiien hereto he, constantly asserts their consubstan- 
tiality with, the Father, never intending (for aught that 
appears) that their being was numerically the same with 
his, but of the same kind, uncreated, coessential, coeternal 
with his own. Forso he expressly speaks in his other or 
additional questions, i. e. asking (quest. 6.) “How many 
essences nécus ctotac, 2. e. how many sorts of essence (as the 
answer will direct us to understand it) do you acknowledge 
in God ?” : 
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The answer is, I say, “one essence, one nature, one 
form,” (poppiv,) and adds, “one kind,” (& yévos,) which 
+ oath expounds all the rest. He acknowledged no 
different kinds of essence or nature in the Godhead, but 
that one only, which was eternal and uncreated; agreea- 
bly to what he elsewhere says» against the followers of 
Sabellius. “Tis impossible things not eternal beings, not 
partaking Godhead, should be ranked or put in the same 
order with the Godhead.” Afterwards speaking of the 
Father and the Son, he says, rototros extv “ovos xaxstvos, the 
one is such (not the same) as the other, the other such as 
he. And that the Son was not to be conceived under ano- 
ther species, (a9' grezoy sidos,) not under a strange and fo- 
reign character, (voy yapax7ijea,) but was God as the Fa- 
ther. And I appeal to any man’s understanding and con- 
science, if that great author believed a numerical sameness 
of essence, common to the three persons, what should 
make him blame the Sabellians fori maling the Son 
povootcrov, NOt byooGevor, when by the latter, in that case, he 
must mean the same thing as by the former 2? 

Tn the forecited questions, he expressly says we were to 
acknowledge in the Deity roca tropa, three individuals. 






Ans} to question 7. ube prius. And elsewhere he as 
dist Y asserts rofa zodypara, three things. And what 
could he mean by three things, not three deities, (as he 


often inculcates,) but he must certainly mean three enti- 
ties, three essences ; for by three things, he could not pos- 
sibly mean three non-entities, or three nothings. His 
great care plainly was to assert the trne Deity of the Son 
and Spirit, or their pre-eternity, or that it could never be 
seid (jv dre otx jv) there was a time when they were not, 
which he inculeates in a hundred places, still insisting 
that one deity, one essence was common to them, but still 
with distinction; andas warmly inveighs against Sabellius 
and P. Samosatensis, as against Arius, every whit. 

And that which puts his meaning quite out of doubt, k 
speaking how the Father, Son, and Spirit, though of one 
and the same sort of essence, are three /ypostases, he plainly 
says the nature wherein they partake is so one, as the hu- 
man nature is one in all men. Wemen, saith he, consist- 
ing of a body and a soul, are all pias docews, kat otctas, of 
one natwre and substance, or essence ; but we are many hy- 
postases. And to the same purpose (Dial. 2. de Trinitate) 
his @nome@os comparing the Father, Son, and Spirit, to a 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon, he brings in the orthodox 
saying, they have all thesame nature, being each of them 
man ; as an angel, a man, and a horse, have different na-. 
tures. 

In the mean time, because men are not inseparably and 
Viially united with one another, as the Divine Personsare, 
and cannot but be, by reason of the necessary, eternal, per- 

etual emanation of the two latter from the first, they can- 
not admit to be called one man, as the three persons in the 
Godhead are, and cannot but be one God. Insomuch as 
ese three Divine Persons partake real Godhead (as ex- 
sting necessarily each of them) they are each truly God; 
but because they partake it in necessary, eterna), vital 
union; and so that the first is the radix, the second perpe- 
tually springing from the first, and the third from both the 
other, they are therefore together one God as branches, 
though really distinct from each other, and the root, are 
altogether notwithstanding but one tree, and all homoousial, 
or consubstantial to one another : which is an illustration 
familiar with the ancients. And ifthere be any, now-a-days, 
that will call this heresy, (though as IJ said, I will beno he- 
retic however,) yet if 1 must make a choice, I had rather 
be aherctic with the Ante-Nicene and Nicene fathers, and 
Post Nicene, for ought appears to the contrary, through 
some following centuries, than be reputed orthodox with 


_ P. Lombard, &c. whom a German divine, not of meanest 


account, calls “‘ one of the four evangelists of antichrist.” 

. But having now done with what he said he would omit, 
but did not, (though he might to every whit as good pur- 
pose,) we come to what he overlooks not, because (he inti- 
mates) he cannot. And let us see whether he looks into 
it, to any better purpose than if he had quite overlooked it. 
He is indeed the more excusable that he overlooks it not, 

h Contra Sabellii Gregales. 
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because (he says) he could not. In that case there is no 
remedy. Nor do I see how he well could, when the sober 
inquirer had once and again so directly put it in his view, 
and, as was said, objected it to himself. But he thinks, 
however, to make an irrefragable battering ram of it, 
wherewith to shiver this doctrine of the trinity all to 
pieces; and he brings it into play with the two horns before 
mentioned. The Father, he says, for instance, is either 
infinite in his substance, his wisdom, his power, his good- 
ness, or he isnot. With the like pompous apparatus, and 
even in the same terms,! I find a series of argumentation. 
is by a noted sceptic adorned, and set forth against the be- 
ing of any God atall. If there be any Divine Being, ’lis 
either finite or infinite, g-c. And he reasons upon each 
head, as the matter could admit, and probably thought as 
well of the performance as our author doth of his. 

But let us see how much to the purpose our author uses 
it in the present case. The inquirer had represented three 
really distinct subsistents in the Godhead as possible, for 
ought we know, not presuming to determine herein, this 
way or that, beyond what is plain in itself, or plainly re- 
vealed. And sostill he thinks it may be, for ought he knows; 
for he professes not to know any thing to the contrary. Yes, 
saith the considerator, but I do. No doubt, if any man. 
But say I, How know you? I know, saith he, they can 
neither be finite nor infinite, therefore there can be nosuch 
thing at all. But, say I, do you know what infinite is, or 
can you comprehend it?™ Yes, very well, says he, for I 
have an infinite, all-comprehending mind. What a ecy- 
clopie understanding is this! Nay, and he pretends he 
can comprehend the very being of God (otherwise all re- 
ligion must cease) after he had granted, ‘‘ we (including 
himself) cannot comprehend the least spire of grass.” 
And yet that being of God is nothing else with him, but 
existence, (7. e. not tobe nothing,) which he there vafrous- 
ly inserts, but very imprudently ; for every one sees he 
said it only to avoid the purpose he was to speak to, and 
so said it not to any present good purpose at all; as if it 
had been the bishop’s word, and all one with God’s being. 
*Tis true that his being includes his existence: but hath 
he therefore a clear, distinct, and adequate conception what 
God is, because he, indistinctly, conceives a being, vulgar- 
ly signified by the name of God, doth exist 2. Bring the 
matter to creatures, and because he knows, as he may by 
the sight of his eye, that such a creature exists, doth he 
therefore understand its nature? Existence is to be eatra 
causas, and this is common to all creatures; as to be ne- 
cessarily, and without a cause, is peculiar to God. If 
therefore existence and their being be all one, all creatures 
are the same, and differ not from one another; for to be 
extra causas is that wherein they all agree. And extend 
it further, as existence is to be, inverwm natwra, abstract- 
ing from being caused, or uncaused; and so God and crea- 
tures will be all one. And see whether this will not make 
all religion cease too ? 

But if he say, though existence abstractly taken distin- 
guishes not God from creatures; yet his existence doth 
distinguish him. Very true; but that leads us back to 
the consideration of his being, of what sort that is. Which, 
therefore, if he had pleased, he might as well have let 
stand before as it was; and might have considered that 
existence, and that which doth exist, are not of the same 
import. Or that it is not all one, to say that God doth ex- 
ist, and what he isthat doth exist. ; 

But it will be worth the while to examine a litile further 
this author’s comprehension of infinites. He says it 1s to 
have a clear, distinct, and adequate conception of them; 
so he comprehends the infinite attributes of God. His 
eternity, 7. e. that duration by which he is without all he- 
ginning andend. This tells'‘us what it is not. But doth 
it tell us what it is? g. d. An infinite duration is a bound- 
less duration: a grammatical definition! or rather a mere 
translation of Latin into English.. And so‘he might teach 
a mere Latinist what boundless is, by turning the Enghsh 
back again into Latin. And greatly hath he edified his 
disciple! As much as he should, without such change of 
language, by saying invasion is invasion. And doth he 
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give any better account of infinite wisdom and power ? 
Are his conceptions of them clear and distinct? "Tis pos- 
sible to know much, and not be very wise. I do not think 
that therefore, which he gives, a very good account of 
wisdom. Again, knowing is doing somewhat. He speaks 
not now of making this or that, but more generally of do- 
ing any thing. Nor doth any one know any thing, but 
what he can know. Therefore his wisdom is power ; for 
So is an ability to know, power, as truly as an ability to do 
any thing else. Here is confusion, therefore, instead of 
distinction. And to the comprehending any thing, I 
should think it as requisite a man’s conception be true as 
distinct. Now when he pretends to have distinct concep- 
tions of God’s infinite wisdom and power, and if also his 
conceptions be irue, those infinite attributes are distinct. 
I am sure he comprehends them not, if, whereas, he clear- 
ly conceives them distinct, they are not so. But if they 
are distinct, they are distinct, what 2? Substances? or ac- 
cidents? If the former, according to him, distinct divine 
substances must be distinct Gods. If the latter, let him 
weather the difficulties as he can of admitting accidents 
in the Divine Being. Either way, he must as little pre- 
tend to believe an omnimodous simplicity there, as the in- 
quirer. But would he then have him give better and ful- 
ler conceptions of these infinite attributes, or rather of the 
infinity of them, which is his present business? No, no, 
that is none of the inquirer’s part. He pretends not to 
comprehend infiniteness. ’Tis enough for one, among mor- 
tals, to offer at that ingens ausum, so great a thing ! 

. When again he says his conception of the infinite di- 
vine wisdom, power, &c. is adequate, telling us they are 
those properties whereby God knows, and can do, whatso- 
ver implies not a contradiction to be known, and done. -I 
ask, but doth he comprehend in his mind all those things 
which it implies not a contradiction for him to know and 
do If not, what is become of his adequate conception ? 
He may so comprehend all that the most learned book 
contains, because he knows the title, or something of its 
cover; and he hath a very adequate conception of all that 
is contained in the universe, because he has some general 
notion of what is signified by the word world. Let him 
then pretend as long as he please to comprehend infinite- 
ness, no sober man will believe him, and the less because 
he pretends it. If he put his mind upon the trial, and deal 
justly and truly when he hath tried, I would ask him, let 
him put the notion of infiniteness upon what he pleases, 
space, for instance, whether, as he thinks away any what- 
soever bounds of it, new ones do not immediately succeed ; 
and Jet him think away those, whether still he doth not 
presently conceive new ? Yes, but he can divert and think 
no more of it, 7. e. he can think what infinite is, by not 
thinking! And yet, if he did understand infinites never 
so well, it would be no small spite to him if a man did but 
assert the infiniteness of one of the persons, (the Father,) 
and only éréyecv as to the other two, as knowing their inti- 
nate union with him, makes his wisdom, power, &c. as 
truly theirs, as if il first resided in themselves; his argu- 
ment is quite undone by it to all intents and purposes. 

But I shall, however, further state and weigh this case 
of—knowing, or not knowing, three such hypostases can- 
not be infinite; and, 

1. Show what might cast a thinking man upon suppo- 
sing they may be all infinite for ought one knows : 

2. Then consider the difficulty that is in it. 

1. As tothe former. That the Father virtually (or emi- 
nently rather) comprehends all being, created and uncrea- 
ted, there is nodoubt. Nor again, that what is from him, 
by perpetual, natural, necessary emanation, cannot but be 
homoousial to himself, the Athanasian differences only sup- 
posed, of being unbegotten, and begotten, &c. But how 
to understand these is the difficulty; 7. e. how the same 
numerical nature is both begotten and not begotten; nor 
will I determine it. Let them do it that can better. I for my 
part, as I have said, assert nothing in this matter, only have 
puepesed to be considered what may be thought possible 

erein. 
. But if any would set themselves to consider this matter, 
I would have them tale the difficulty they are to consider, 
entirely, and as it truly is in itself; that they may not be 
n These Considerations, p. 31, 82. 
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short in their reckoning. ‘And to that purpose to bethink 
themselves what is the proper character (as Athanasius, 
and before him Justin Martyr, phrase it) or modus of the 
Son (for instance) that ’tis to be begotten. This, methinks, 
should bear very hard upon the mere modalists, who here- 
upon must say, that to be begotten is the only thing begot- 
ten; and so, consequently, that to be begotten, is the thing 
that is peculiarly said to be incarnate, and that suffered, 
&c. For they must assign that which distinguishes the 
Son from the Father, otherwise they will make the Father 
be begotten, which is somewhat harder than to be Patri- 
passians, or to make him to have suffered. d 
Butit must also be upon the matter even the same diffi- 
culty, to say, “the same numerical nature, with the modus, 
is begotten.” For then the same numerical nature must still 
be both unbegoiten, and begotten, whichis very hard.. And 
if they reply, Yes, but under a distinct modus: Well; but 
what is that distinct modus? And when they find it is but 
to be begotten, they must be hugely abashed, as one of less 
deep thought than they would think. For so, the nature 
being common both to the Father and the Son, all that is 
peculiar to the begotten from the begetter, will still be but 
to be begotten; 7. e. when the question is asked, What only 


ten. It hath hitherto, therefore, been only inquired, whe- 
ther it will not seem easier to suppose each subsistent to 
have its own singular nature, though homoousial, as the 
two latter being by emanation from the first, it cannot but 
be? Which hath been often inculcated, and is plain in it- 
self. Mere arbitrary productions may be very diverse 
from their original ; but purely natural, especially emana- 
tive, cannot be so. And then the only considerable difficul- 
ty which remains is this now before us, v2z. the finiteness or 
infiniteness, of these three hypostuses. Tis plain they can- 
not all be finite. “But here our present adversary places 
his principal pains and Jabour, to prove, what he knows 
nobody ‘will deny, that they cannot be so. And hence he 
carries away glorious trophies, that three, or three thousand 
finites, will never male one infinite—Spolia ampla. 
But how knows he they are not all infinite? ‘That, in 
short, which he hath here to say, is but this, and can be 
no more than this, till his thoughts have run through and 
compassed the never-utmost range of infiniteness, viz, That 
he knows they are not he knows not what! But how ean 
he soberly say that? How can he either affirm or deny 
of another what he doth not understand ? Is this his de- 
monstration of the impossibility of a trinity in the God- 
head? Suppose the Father infinite, cannot the other two 
be'infinite also, for ought he knows? How doth he know 
they cannot? By the same medium, by which he knows 
it, he may make other mortals know it too, if he think 
communicate it. Which, from so mighty confidence, es- 
pecially when he pretends it to be so easy, I have hitherto 
expected, but in vain. Is it because the first is infinite, 
therefore the two other cannot be so? I am sure he eh 





not tosay so, whatever othersmay, or whatsoever the truth 
of the thing is, (which we shall inquire into by and by,) 
for he hath over and over acknowledged more infinites 
than one; as when he ascribes infinite comprehension to 
the mind of man, (as hath been noted,) page 8. of these 
Considerations. He doth not indeed say the mind is sim- 
ply in itself infinite, but it is so in respect of its compre- 
hension, which comprehension must therefore be infinite. 
How agreeable or consistent these terms are, the infinite 
comprehension of a finite mind, we are not to consider; 
let him take care for that, who can easily make light of 
such trivial difficulties as these. But inthe meantime this 
infinite comprehension isan infinite something, not an infi- 
nitenothing; and then so many minds, so many comprehen- 
sions, and so many infinites. No doubt heincludes his own 
mind; and ’tis possible he may think some other minds as 
comprehensive as his own. And ought not to think it im- 

ossible, supposing an uncreated eternal Word, and Spirit, 
in the Deity, that they may be infinite, as well as the com- 
prehension of his own and some other minds.» Besides 
what he seems to grant of infinite guilts, and punishments 
due, though he doth not grant the Sacrifice of Christ tobe 
an equivalent for them. All show he thinks there may be 
many infinites, and even in the same kind. 


is begotten ? the answer will be but as above, To be begot- ra 
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But though to him, to whom-it.is not easy to guess what 
would be difficult, this would seem-a_very vincible diffi- 
culty; it is of much greater importance, that we may do 
right to truth, to consider it as it is in itself. And I ac- 
knowledge it (as I have said over and over) to be in itself 
a great difficulty, as all sober men have been wont to do, 
that have had any occasion to employ their thoughts that 


way. 

But my part herein hath less of difficulty in it; which is 
only to expect, and examine, what another will attempt to 
prove from this topic, not to assert any thing myself. My 
opponent talres upon him boldly to pronounce, “there can- 
not be three distinct Aypostases in the Deity.” Why ? say I. 
Because, saith he, that will suppose each of them infinite, 
which cannot be. Isay, Why canit not be? He perhaps 
may tell me, If any one be infinite, nothing can be added 
thereto, or be without its compass, much less can there be 
another infinite added to the former, I only now say, you 
talk confidently in the dark, you know not what: and soas 
~ to involve yourself in contradictions, do what you can: 

1. In saying nothing can be added to what is infinite. 

2. In pretending to know, if any thing can be added, 
how much or how little can. 

1. In saying nothing can be added to, or be without the 
- compass of, what is infinite. For then there could be no 
creation, which I cannot doubt himtogrant. Before there 
was any, was there not an infinitude of being in the eternal 
Godhead? And hath the creation nothing in it of real 
being? Or will you say the being of the creature is the 
being of God? I know what may be said (and is else- 
where said) to this, and ’twill better serve my purpose 
than his. : 

2. In pretending to know what can or cannot be added. 
Or that, in the way of necessary eternal emanation, there 
cannot be an infinite addition; though not in the way of 
voluntary, or arbitrary and temporary, production. he 
reason of the difference is too obvious to need elucidation 
to them that can consider. But for your part (I must tell 
my antagonist) you have concluded yourself, even as to 
_ that which carries the greatest appearance of impossibility : 
come off asyoucan. You say,° “a body of an inch square, 
is not only not infinite in extension, but is a very small body; 
yet it hath this infinite power, to be divisible to infinity.” 
So, Isuppose you must say of half that inch, or a quarter, 
or the thousandth part of it, much more of two, or twenty, 
or a thousand inches. You say, indeed, “this body itself 
_ is not infinite.” Nor will I insist upon the trite and common 
objection against you: ‘How can any thing be divisible 
into parts which it hath not in it?’ Which yet men have 
not talked away, by talking it often over. Still h@ret lateri. 
eer of an infinite power’s being lodged ina finite (and so 
minute a) subject. But, in the meantime, here are infin- 
ites upon infinites, an infinite power upon an infinite power, 
wultiplied infinitely ; and still these infinite powers greater 
and less than other, as either the inch is augmented or di- 
minished. And he saith,? ‘the mind of man hath the 
property of infinite or eternal duration.” Therefore so 

many minds, so many infinities. And he must suppose the 
jnfinite duration of some minds to be greater than of others, 
aniess he think his own mind to be as old as Adam’s; or 
do not only hold their pre-existence, but that they were all 
created in the same moment. Which if he do, I am sure 
he can never prove. And so, for ought he knows, there 
may not only be many infinites, but one greater than ano- 
ther. 

What therefore exceeds all limits that are assignable, or 
any way*concejvable by us,.as we are sure the Divine 
Being doth, it is impossible for us to know what differences 
that vast infinitude contains. And we shall, therefore, 
but talk at random, and with much more presumption 

_ than knowledge, when we take upon us to pronounce it 
impossible there should be three infinite hypostases in the 
Godhead. Especially considering that most intimate vital 
union that they are supposed to have each with other, in 
respect whereof, the Son is said to be évrécaros, existing n 
the Father (as Athanasius’s phrase is) agreeably to the lan- 
guage of Scripture, John xiv. 11. and elsewhere. And 
which, by parity of reason, is to be conceived of the Holy 
Ghost too, who is also said to search all things, even the 
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deep things of God, 1 Cor. ii. 10. In respect of which 
union, and the tpreptyapnars, which may thence be collected, 
whatever of real perfection, wisdom, power, goodness, &c. 
is In any one, is each one’s as truly as any one’s, all being 
originally in the Father, as the first and everliving roun- 
tain of all. As was said, Sober Inquiry, p. 139. 

But whereas the considerator urges, “If the Father be 
infinite in his substance, in his wisdom, his power, his 
goodness, he is God in the most adequate and perfect 
sense of the word.” I say, Well, and what then? If 
therefore he mean the Son and the Holy Ghost must be 
excluded the Godhead, let him prove his consequence if 
he can. And he may find the answer to it, Sober Inquiry, 
page 141. I shall not transcribe, nor love, when I have 
writ a book, to write it over again. His notion may fit 
pagans well enough, or those who are not otherwise taught. 
Christians are directed to understand that the Deity in- 
cludes Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Their equality I 
acknowledge with the mentioned Athanasian exception ; 
notwithstanding which, that they equally communicate in 
the most characteristic difference, of the Deity, from 
all ea aaes, viz. necessity of existence, is conceivable 
enoti ei, 

To sum up aii, the considerator I understand, even by 
the whole management of nis discourse, and especially by 
the conclusion of that part wherein ihe inguirer is concern- 
ed, to have most entirely given up this cause, as ever did 
man. The inquirer’s only undertaking was to maintain’ 
“the possibility of a trinity in the Goaniead,” in opposition 
to his former daring assertion, of its being impossible, and 
nonsense. 

He now, in conclusion, says, the inquirer saw there 
must be a nevus; intimating, if there can, that he hath 
gained his point; but, ’tis added, “he dursi not venture 
to say what it was.” ‘To which I must say, 

That this is most uncautiously said; I will not sav, 
deceitfully, though I know’tis said untruly ; and he might 
have known (or remembered) too, that he, (the inquirer) 
often spoke of it, as a necessary, natural, eternal, vital, 
and most intimate union. He further says, he only ex- 
plains it by the union of soul and body. Which again, 

1. Is so great a misrepresentation, that I wonder he 
would say it here, when he himself but two or three pages 
offrecites as the inqguirer’s words, “If God could unite 
into one, two such contrary natures, let any man give me 
a reason why he might not (much more) first make, and 
then unite two, and if two, why not three, spirits,” &c. Is 
this only to explain it by the union of soul and body? 

But by the way, that ‘first make, and then unite,” was 
none of the inquirer’s, but appears thrust in to make what 
was manifestly possible, seem impossible. Sic notus—let 
two substances be created entire, with no natural propen- 
sion to each other, they are capable of no natural union, 
without change of their natures. Who sees not, it were a 
contradiction to suppose them still the same, and not the 
same? But suppose them created with mutual aptitudes 
to union, and united, what should hinder but they may 
continue united, without being confounded ? 

2. And ’tis said impertinently, as well as untruly; for 
what if he had not explained it at all, is it therefore im- 
possible, which it belonged to him to prove, or he did 
nothing; and he hath done nothing towards it. I have 
asked him before, and now I put it again seriously to him, 
whether he do in his conscience believe this a good argu- 
ment: “snch a union, i. e. natural, necessary, &c. hath no 

attern or parallel in the creation ; therefore it is impossi- . 
Fe in the nature of God ?” 

For what he adds, “‘ That the soul and body in a man 
are not united info one substance or essence, nor possibly 
can be;” the cause indeed depends not on it, but lies re- 
mote from it. “Methinks however it is very feat, and shows 
him pinched, that he can be brought tothis! Hath aman 
no substance? Is he a shadow? Or hath he no essence ? 
Is he anon-entity ? or is his essence a body? Then abody 
isaman. Or his essence a spirit? Then, a spirit is a 
man. If he say either of these, I wish he would tell us 
the quantity of those propositions, that we may know 
whether he means that every body is a man, or every spirit 
is aman? Jam sure where the essence is, there must be 
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the essentialum. Or.whether soul and body united, make 
nothing different from either, or both disunited? Or whe- 
ther a man be only such a thing as a pie ? Or why might 
not a pudding serve as well, if made up of several in- 
gredients? He hath greatly indeed obliged mankind for 
such an honour done them! If indeed the cause depended 
on it, he would have good store of philosophers to confute, 
and all that have any concern for their own kind, before 
he could disprove the possibility of the supposed union in 
the Deity ; and you have nothing for it but his bare word, 
which (at least, without the addition of his name) will not 
do the business. Nor, if he could also bring us a demon- 
stration against the union of soul and body, can he thereby 
prove such a union as we suppose in the Godhead im- 
possible. The case is quite another. ‘The union of the 
soul and body was never by me called essential; for I 
well know, if they were essentially united, in the strict 
sense, they could never be disunited. But ’tis commonly 
called a substantial union, and I called it natural in respect 
of the principle, nature, in contradistinction to art. As 
for the supposed union we speak of in the Deity, that, 


being necessary, original, eternal, it must be essential, or 


none: but with such distinction as before was supposed. 
For it was union, not identity, that-was meant, which 
union, with such distinction; till they be proved impossible, 
the inquirer’s cause is untouched. And is certainly to any 
such purpose, not in the least-touched by the considerator. 
Whether there be any such union that may admit to be 
called essential among the creatures, doth neither make 
nor mar. We have never said there was, nor doth the 
Stress of the cause lie upon it. 

I find indeed an ingenious, merry gentleman, animad- 
verts upon a postscript writ against the Sober Inquiry, and 
upon a letter in answer to it, who at a venture calls all 
essential union, essential contradiction, and substantial 
hensense. Who this is, I will not pretend to guess, only 
I guess him not to be the same with the considerator, for 
this, besides other reasons, that he calls the author of the 
considerations a great man; and I scarce think he would 
call himself so. His wit and sportful humour, I should 
have liked better in aless serious affair. For this he bold- 

_ ly pronounces, in immediate reference to the trinity itself, 
(that the world might know he hath a confidence, at least 
equal to his wit,) I can easily abstain from asserting that 
any created unions are to be called strictly essential, be- 
cause then they must be simply indissoluble. And I see 
not but whatsoever things the Creator hath united, he may 
disunite, if he beso pleased. Yetone might have expected 
this author to have been a little more civil to him whom 
he styles the late famous Dr. More, who hath published to 
the world his express sentiments in this matter, that created 
Spirits have real amplitude, made up of indiscerptible paris, 
essentially united, so as not to be separable, without an- 
nihilation of the whole. One would think he should not 
have treated him so, as to make his essential union sub- 
stantial nonsense. But there are those left in the world, 
who have that veneration for the Doctor, as to think it no 
indecent rudeness to this gentleman, not to put his judg- 
ment in the balance against the Doctor’s, or to distinguish 
between his calling it nonsense, and proving it so. 

But if any wonder that they who think there is no such 
thing as an essential union among creatures, do yet think 
there may be in the uncreated Being, they will show them- 
selves mighty wise in their wonder, 4. e.in wondering that 
the creatures are not God. And if they further hereupon 
inquire, why we will then make use of unions not essen- 
tial, among creatures, to illustrate that which is supposed 
essential in the uncreated being, and expect very particular, 
distinct accounts of every thing so represented ; they will 
show themselves as wise in their expectations, i. e. that 
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they think nothing can serve to illustrate, unless it be like 
in all respects. _ ~ é 

That question still returns. Is every thing to be judged 
by any man of sense impossible in God, whereof he hath 
not given distinct and explicit accounts, and illustrations 
from somewhat in the creatures? And another will be 
added, Is there any thing originally in God, not essential 
to him? But when the world is so full of instances of 
substantial unions, without confusion, or identification, 
that he cannot so much asname me a created substance, 
that he can be sure exists absolutely simple, Iam sure it 
can be no contradiction to suppose that there may be un- 
created, necessary, eternal union, without confusion or 
identification ; and that it would be, as he phrases it, es- 
sential contradiction, or substantial nonsense, to say that 
things united necessarily (though distinct) can possibly 
ever admit of separation. And if our modern anti-trini-- 
tarians (for I will not call them by the inept name of uni- 
tarians, which as rightfully belongs to them whose adver- 
saries they are pleased to be, as to themselves, and therefore 
cannot distinguish the one from the other) would allow it 


|to-be their method to understand the doctrine of the or- 


thodox ancients, before they decry and hoot at it, they 
would find that as they allow sufficient distinction of the 
sacred Aypostases ; so the union they assert, is not such as 
identifies them, but only signifies them to be inseparable. 
So speaks Athanasius himself, ‘‘ we think not, as the Sa- 
bellians, that the Son is of one and the same essence with 
the Father, but consubstantial—nor do we assert? three 
hypostases separated as with men, bodily, lest with the 
Gentiles, -we should admit polytheism,” &c, 

So do Liberius and he agree in sentiment. The one 
says,* “ The Son is not separated from the Father’s hypos- 
tasis.” The other, s “‘ We hold not the Son divided from 
the Father,” &c. 

And uponthe most impartial, faithful, and diligentsearch 
and consideration, I do solemnly declare there needed noi 
more of rationality or intelligibleness in this doctrine, te 
keep it from being ridiculed, as contradictious, and non 
sense; but only less prejudice, and more modesty, in thr 
opposers of it, with more reverence of the Divine Majesty 
upon this (obvious) apprehension, that if it be true, it mus 
be sacred, divine truth. =f 

This author would fain have me with him to the play- 
house, whither really I have no leisure toaccompany him 
nor much temptation ; for I perceive it hath filled his mind 
with ideas not useful to my purpose; nor, I think, to any 
good one of his own. If there he learned to jest away 
that which should be the best part of himself; and of 
which Socrates, dying, told his friends it would be gone 
far enough out of their hands, and for that which was left 
behind, they might bury, or do with it what they pleased ; 
if there he was taught to ridicule the holy apostle’s dis- 
tinetion of an 6 fo, and 6 éw, an inner and an outer man ; 


and when he hath thrown the former of these out of his — 


notion of himself; for my part, I must think of that which 
is left, that the silly Indian is the less silly creature of 
the two. j 

And besides as he is too much given_to play, to mind 
any thing of serious discourse, so I find he is not through- 
out honest in his play neither; but that even whe 
eee ae out, ane BS a spectator, only talkin. 
that there be fair play, he falls in himself, and 's booty 
Nor do I find he trate : ee 
course, which hath not been considered already in the dis- 
course I have had with the considerator. I therefore take 
leave of them both together, and of you too, Sir, being in 
great sincerity, ; - 






any thing of argument in his dis- 


Your affectionate humble servant, 


The Inquirer, — 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue “ Letter to the Clergy of both Universities,” came not to my sight, or notice, till some hours after the last 
sheet of this discourse was brought to me from the press; I have not time therefore to say much to it, nor vet snould 
say more than Ido had Inever so much. The author seems to think what he was now doing, as to the inquiry, super- 
fluous, because he said it was so fully done by an abler hand, &c. In the meantime, he was in ill case, that he was 
neither able to write to any purpose, nor be silent: a most deplorable double impotency! But he hath, notwithstanding 
his modesty, shown a double ability, to invent and make an hypothesis of his own fingers’ ends, and then most dexter- 
ously to combat that shadow. Three inadequate Gods is indeed (to use his own phrase) his own invention, constantly 
disavowed by the inquirer, who with the generality of trinitarians, calls the three subsisients in the Godhead, God; 
being each of them necessarily existent, but none of them alone, exclusively, a God. 

W hat art he hath, is shown in fighting this his own figment. As also that of gts of the Deity, other than con- - 
ceptible, which no man can avoid. So we have his dream of a third part of a God, about which he so learnedly raves 
in his dream, as to disprove, as effectually, any God at all. For I appeal to what sense he hath left himself, whether 
power alone be God, exclusive of wisdom and goodness? Then tis an inadequate, or a not complete, notion of God ; 
then, by his profound reasoning, not eternal. No more are Father, Son, and Holy Ghost parts, unless you be ena- 
moured of the bull, impartible parts, that never were parted, nor ever canbe. As what are necessarily united (though 
unconfounded) cannot, without nonsense and contradiction, be said to be parted. His-fiction, that what is from the 
eternal Father by necessary emanation, cannot be eternal, but must have a beginning, is of the same stamp. He did 
not need when he writ, to have abandoned al] logic and common sense, that would have told him relata sunt simul 
natura. His so confidently taking it for granted on all hands, that all infinites are equal, shows his little compass of 
thought, and how unacquainted he is with the difficulties of a controversy, wherein yet he will be so over-meddle- 
some. Qui pauca respicit, g-c. But who so bold as——? I leave him to compound that difference with his abler con- 
siderator, whether one inch and two inches be equal? and so bid him good night. 
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Sir. 

I perceive your mind is disturbed, which my friend- 
ship with you can no more let me be unconcerned for, 
than if I heard you were sick; nor less to study your re- 
lief. Such may be the cause and measure of your pas- 


sion, and such the disproportion between the one and the | 


other, as to need it a great deal more, though yet perhaps 
to deserve it less. For your sickness might be your infe- 
licity only, but a perturbation that exceeds its cause, can- 
not but be your fault. Which kind of evil, though it be 
much greater, and therefore needs no application for the 
removing of it; yet it can challenge less help from ano- 
ther, because you are your own afilicter, and may, by de- 
pendence on Divine help, when you please, cure yourself, 
which no man else can do for you. But if another may 
contribute towards it, by laying before you apt considera- 
tions which you are yourself to apply, you know you are to 
expect it from no man’s good will more than mine. If 
indeed you expect much from my ability, that is another 
fault, entirely your own, and whereto you could have no 
temptation. 

hus much I freely profess to you, that I have a great 
value of an equal temper and composure of mind, not apt 
to be unduly moved, or entertain any thing that occurs 
with indecent perturbation, or other resentment than is 
due and suitable to the occasion: and desire it more than 
either to be in the best external circumstances, or not to 
be in the worst. As I wish for myself, I wish for you; 
and therefore am willing to place my endeavour accord- 
ingly, where it may be in a possibility of effecting some- 
what to your advantage, and where it is most desirable it 
should. 

In the present case, the fault I find with you is, that 
your resentment of the matter you complain of is undue, 
and not proportionable to the occasion. And whereas you 
seem to labour under the distemper and excess of a two- 
fold passion; of fear, lest a just and good cause (as you 
and Lad both account) should suffer some great prejudice, 
by this opposition of Dr. Stillingfleet; and of anger, that 
he from whom better things might have been expected, 
should attempt any thing in this kind. [I shall hereupon 
endeavour to represent to you the causelessness both of 
your fear, and (in great part) of your anger. And first 
defend the cause against Dr. Stillingfleet, and then add 
‘somewhat in defence of Dr. Stillingfleet against you. 

1. As to the former we are, 

I. To give the plain state of it, with the Doctor’s judg- 
ment against us in it. 


II. To diseuss the matter with the Doctor, and show’; 
1. The indefensibleness of that judgment; 2. The ineffi- 
cacy of the Doctor’s attempt to defend it. 

I. Iv is first necessary that we have a true state of the 
cause itself before our eyes; which is plainly this,—That 
as there are very great numbers of people, beyond what 
the ministers of parishes, in divers places, can possibly 
perform ministerial duty unto; so there are withal very 
many that cannot be satisfied in conscience, to intrust their 
souls and their spiritual concernments to the pastoral care 
and conduct of the parochial ministry only ; though they 
generally have a reverend esteem of divers who are of it, 
do, many of them, very frequently partake of some part 
of their labours, and rejoice in them as great ornaments 
and real blessings of the Christian church. But these are 
very unproportionable in number to the necessities of the 
people, and are by legal restraints tied up one way, as they 
by conscientious are another, in respect of some principal 
parts of Christian worship; without which they should be 
visibly in the condition of pagans. 

There are also many persons who have been devoted to 
the service of God and his church in the ministerial func- 
tion; some of them in the way which now obtains, others 
in a way which this reverend author did not disapprove, 
who are not satisfied in conscience about the terms upon 
which they might have continued, or may be admitted, 
parochial incumbents. So that here are numerous flocks 
cones without pastors, here are many pastors without 

ocks. : 

The people, it is true, on whose behalf these papers are 
more especially written, are in this destitute condition b 
their own scruples. Nor is it the present design to justify 
all those scruples. But they are, with many, of long con- 
tinuance, and, for ought appears, unremovable. If the 
should be deferred, and bidden to use patience, while suc 
further endeavours are used with them as this sermon con- 
tains, yet death will have no patience, nor be deferred. So 
that there are multitudes passing into eternity out of a 
Christian nation, having no benefit of Christian ordinan- 
ces; no means of instruction in the truth and doctrines of 
the Christian religion, in order to their salvation. The 
cause which is de facto taken in this distress for their relief 
is that which the reverend author bends himself against in 
this sermon. And there are two sorts of persons concerned 
in it. The people; who, rather than return to the state of 
Regenien, implore the help of these unemployed ministers, 

esiring them to perform the duty of Christian ministers 
towards them. And the ministers; who, rather than they 
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should cease to be Christians, or themselves always cease 
from the work of ministers, comply with their desires, and, 


as they can, allow them their desired help. 


This author doth more directly and professedly speak to 
only b 
way of oblique reflection. You and I who temone ake 
_ former) do often partake in the worship and ordinances of 
God, in the separate assemblies, (though we are not so 
squeamish as to balk the public, nor so unjust and un- 
grateful, as not to thank God for the excellent advantages 
that are sometimes to be met with there,) are’both concern- 
ed, and led by the Doctor’s discourse, to consider what is 
i U Which yet I wonld have us 
consider not so appropriately, as to exclude them our very 
compassionate consideration, that are more pinched and 
ed to narrower limits, by their own scruples, than 
we are; and whose number you cannot but apprehend to 
be so great, as to call for a very large compassion in con- 


the case of the people; to that of the ministers, 


said as to this case of ours. 
co 


sidering their case. 


It is indeed a case of far-prospect, and which looks 
down upon after-times. You know how easily it may be 


deduced all along from the beginning of the English re- 


formation, when some very eminent among our reformers 
were not well satisfied with the ceremonial part of the 
constitution settled at that time; how an unsatisfied party 
hath gradually increased from age to age among the com- 


mon people also. They are now grown very numerous. 
And unless some very overpowering impression. upon 
men’s minds (not reasonably to be expected according to 


common measures) should alter the case, it is still likely 


to increase in succeeding ages. You are ignorant that no 
one thing is more commonly scrupled by this unsatisfied 
party, than the addition of that federal rite in the dedicat- 
ing of their children to God, the signing them with the 
sign of the cross; which many (how justly or unjustly I 
. am not now to discuss) esteem so sinful a practice, that, 
rather than admit it, they will choose not to offer their 
children to baptism. Nor is it itself of less weight (per- 
haps ’tis of much greater) that, in this solemn dedication, 
they have no opportunity of performing the parental duty, 
of covenanting with God on behalf of their own children ; 


but that part (with the exclusion of themselves) is to be. 
done by others whom God hath not concerned in the 


business; and who, after the solemnity is over, are never 
like to concern themselves. And there are divers other 


scruples besides, in reference to this and other parts of 


worship, that, with multitudes, are in no great probability 
to admit of cure. : 

Now let us see what the reverend Doctor’s judgment is 
upon this state of our case, who dissent from the estab- 
lished way, whether the people, or their ministers; and 
that both concerning what they do, and what, by. conse- 
quence from his judgment upon their case, they are to 
suffer. For the practice of the people in this case (at least 
the negative part of it) he hath some charity in his censure, 
for in their declining to join in the public assemblies, he 
believes them generally to practice according to their judg- 
ment, as he professes, page 37. of his sermon. For the 
ministers, most of them, none at all, who, as he says in 
the same place, he believes go against theirs. His words 
are, “I dare say, if most of the preachers at this day in 
the separate meetings, were soberly asked their judgments, 
whether it were lawful for the people to join with us in 
the public assemblies, they would not deny it; and yet 
the people that frequent them, generally judge otherwise. 
For it issnot to be supposed, that faction among them 
should so comnfonly prevail beyond interest.” 

But his judgment concerning what both are to undergo 
is eventually, and in the sequel, as he states their case, 
much more hard in respect of the people, who cannot re- 
lieve themselves; whereas the ministers, according to the 
notion he hath of them, presently may. ; 

We are to attend chiefly to what he says in reference to 
the lay people, and shall consider, 1. How severe he is 
towards them; and, 2. How well consistent he is therein 
with himself, 

1. His severity towards those of us in respect of what we 
practise, who put ourselves under the pastoral care of other 
than the parochial ministers, is to be seen in what he pro- 

“poses to himself to evince, page 20. viz. That our pro- 
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ceeding to the forming of separate con gregations, 2. ¢. under 
other teachers, and by other rules, than what the established 
religion allows, is the present case of separation which he 
intends to consider, and to make the sinfulness and mischiei 
of it appear. He doth, you see, in short, absolutely pro- 
nounce our practice in this case to be sinful and mis- 
chievous. ; 

Now it is hence also to be collected, how hard things he 
would have us suffer upon supposition of our only remain- 
ing unsatisfied to join ourselves into the parochial con- 
munion. He doth not indeed bespeak for us gibbets, 
whipping-posts, or dungeons; nor (directly) any thing 
grievous to our flesh. But to such as consider themselves 
to have souls made for an everlasting state, the doom which 
his words imply, in the mentioned place, cannot be 
thought gentle. Which that you may apprehend the more 
distinctly; observe that he hath nothing to say against our 
bare suspending communion in some particular rites which 
we modestly scruple, while we use it in what we judge 
lawful, page 20. (whereas, page 37. he supposesus generally 
to judge it unlawful to join in the public assemblies,) to 
which purpose he also speaks in his late dialogues, page 
171. and 172. (giving his antagonist an account of what 
he had said in his Irenicwm to the matter now in pases 
viz.. That some scrupulous and conscientious men, after al 
endeavours used to satisfy themselves, may remain unsatis- 
fied as to the lawfulness of some imposed rites, but dare 
not proceed to positive separation from the church, but are 
willing to comply in all other things save in those rites 
which they still scruple: and concerning these he puts the 
question, whether such bare nonconformity do involve 
such men in the guilt of schism. And this he confesses he 
resolved negatively (approving or not disavowing that reso- 
lution.) Thus far indeed he well agrees with himself; 
and seems to have no quarrel with us. 

But consider the fatal consequence. He well knows 
that if we suspend communion in the rite of the cross, 
(upon our never so modest scruple,) we cannot have our 
children ministerially dedicated to God in the ordinance 
of baptism, nor be so ourselves, if being adult, we remain 
any-of us unbaptized; (as he may well apprehend many 
g us are;) nor if we decline the use of sponsors as to 
e conceive should be performed by parents for their 
dyen, and by adult persons for themselves. And that 
ca iene! not. before the consecrated elements at the 
Lord’s table, we are not to partake of his holy supper. 
Yea, and what if we scruple somewhat that is more than 
ritual, to sit under the ministry of a noted drunkard, or 
open enemy to godliness, as our teacher and guide, when 
we might enjoy the fruitful labours of one that hath not 
his qualifications every Lord’s day ? No, by no means, 
without limitation, or the supposition of any possible case 
wherein it may be otherwise, a meeting never so little be- 
sides the established course, he will make appear is sinful 
and mischievous, and not tolerable upon any terms. 

What then would he have us do? He directs us indeed 
afterward to the endeavour of satisfaction. But what shall 
we do if after our utmost endeavours our dissatisfaction 
remain ? What, while we are endeavouring ? which may 
be all our days in vain. What if we can never be satisfied 
concerning the established way of baptism. for ourselves 
and our children, and of partaking the body and blood of 
our Lord and Saviour ? Nor to hear or give countenance 
to such a one pretending to preach the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, who either substantially perverts and de- 
praves it, or whose profligate life proclaims him an opposer 
and enemy to the holy rules and design of it? Nor to 
commit ourselves to the pastoral care and charge of a less 
exceptionable person, yea though otherwise never so de- 
serving, that hath tied his own hands, and is under such 
restraints that he cannot, or so disinclined that he wili 
not, dispense the ordinances of Christ in such a way, as 
wherein with satisfaction to our consciences we may enjoy 
them. 3 ; 

Read over the Doctor’s sermon again and again, and 
you will find no course is prescribed us, but to sit still 
without any enjoyment of Christian ordinances at all. And 
with how great numbers must this be the case! for him- 
self professes to believe, that the people that frequent the 
separate meetings (who you know are not a few) do gene- 
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rally judge it to be unlawful to join in the public assem- 
blies. And are we always to sit still thus? That is to 
exchange visible Christianity for visible (at least negative) 
paganism! This, if you take the whole compass of it, is a 
thing of awful importance that so great a limb of a Chris- 
tian nation, they and their posterity, should be paganized 
from age to age, and cut of from the whole body of the 
Christiancommunity,onlybecause they scruple some things, 
the least exceptionable whereof are no part of the Christian 
institution, (as himself, and they whose advocate he is, will 
freely confess,) nor do necessarily belong to it, being (as 
they contend) but indifferent things. He seems rather 
contented we should not be Christians at all, than not to 
be Christians of this particular mode: that we should 
rather want the substance of Christ’s gospel and sacra- 
ments, than not have them accompanied with confessedly 


needless additions, and which we fear to be forbidden us 


by their Lord and ours. 

We do sincerely profess wherein we decline the commu- 
nion he invites us to, we only displease him, and those of 
his way and mind, out of a real fear of otherwise displeas- 
ing God. We agree with them in far greater things than 
we can differ in. We are of that one body which they 
themselves profess to be of, so far as mere Christianity is 
the distinction, and collective bond of it, and desire to be 
under the conduct and government of that one Spirit. We 
are called with them in that one hope of our calling, and 
earnestly expect (whatever hard thoughts they have of us) 
to meet many a one of them in the participation of the 
blessed hoped end of that calling. We acknowledge that 
one Lord, that one faith, that one baptism, (or covenant 
which the baptism of our Lord’s appointment seals,) and 
that one God and Tather of all, who is above all, and 
through. all, and in us all. Yet because we cannot, we 
dare not consent with them to the additions which belong 
not (and which we fear are unduly affixed) to the religion 
of Christians, we are adjudged to be (as much as in them 
is) cut off from Christ, deprived of the dear pledges of his 
love, and acquisitions of his blood, are driven out from 
the inheritance of the Lord, and it is effect said to us, 
Goand serve other gods. Thus far the severity of this 
Which while we 
thus truly represent and recount, let us also, 

2. Consider what agreement it holds with what we else- 
where observe from him. We have already talzen notice, 
that for our bare nonconformity he acquits us of the guilt 
of schism. . And, page 20. of this sermon, he says, he doth 
“not confound bare suspending communion in some par- 
ticular rites, which persons do modestly scruple, and using 
it in what they judge to be lawful, with either total, or 
at least ordinary forbearance of communion in what they 
judge to be lawful; and proceeding to the forming sepa- 
rate congregations,” &c. *Tis this latter he severs and 
singles out for his opposition, Against our suspending 
communion in some particular rites, (which we judge un- 
lawful,) if we use it in what we judge lawful, (which I, with 
him, presume the lay-dissenters in England generally do, ) 
he hath nothing to say: yea, and undertaking to show 
what error of conscience doth excuse a man from sin, in 
following the dictates of it; he tells us, page 44. that “if 
the error be wholly involuntary, %. e. if it be caused by 
invincible ignorance,” (which he thus explains in the fol- 
lowing words,) “or after using the best means for due in- 
formation of his conscience; though the act may be a 
fault in itself, yet it shall not be imputed to him for a sin, 
because it wanted the consent of the mind by which the will 
is determined.” And now, Sir, [ beseech you consider, 

(1.). When he confesses if we be willing to be satisfied, 
and our error be involuniary, it shall not be imputed to us 
for a sin; why are we so severely dealt with for what is 
not to be imputed to us fora sin? If it were any, me- 
thinks it should not deserve such rigour at the hands of 
men, that are themselves also liable to mistakes and errors. 
Is it so very criminal, if every poor illiterate dissenter in- 
England (man or woman) cannot in all their days attain 
to a better and more settled judgment in such dubious 
matters, than this reverend person had himself arrived to 
twenty years ago ? Especially that never had, or were ca- 
pable of having, those peculiar helps and inducements, to 
temper and reform their judgments, that he hath enjoyed. 


"Tis a long time that his own judgment has been ripening 
to that maturity, as, at length, to think it fit and seasonable 
to say so much as he hath, for the reforming of ours, even 
in this sermon. Methinks he should not be so very quick 
and hard towards us, upon so slender a cause, as our 
scrupling some particular rites, to adjudge us and ours to 
be totally deprived of baptism, which themselves count 
necessary to our salvation, and of the other ordinances of 
Christ, which they donot think unnecessary. And consider, 

(2.) Whereas he says, that if a man err after using the 
best means for’due information of his conscience,—it shall 
not be imputed to him as a sin. What if we err this error 
(as he counts it) afier using the best means for due infor- 
mation; that we ought rather than to return to the state 
of paganism, to bear our part in the forming of such meet- 
ings for the worship of God, as wherein we may, with the 
satisfaction of our own consciences, enjoy all his holy 
ordinances? It will surely be within the compass of this 
his general position, and not be imputable as a sin. Then it 
is to be hoped we should rather choose to do so, than pa- 
ganize ourselves, or live in the wilful neglect of his institu- 
tions: which to do by our own choice, when we might do 
otherwise, we cannot but think a very great sin. 

If here the Doctor should assume to himself to tell us 
not only that we err herein, (whereof we are to regard his 
proof, as it shall be considered by and by, more than his 
affirmation,) but also that our error is wilful, we shall 
appeal from him to one that better knows, how willingly, 
how gladly we should receive information, and admit the 
belief, that weought to content ourselves entirely and only 
with such provisions as the established religion (to use the 
Doctor’s phrase) allows us, if the evidence of the thing it- 
self did not seem irresistibly and unavoidably to persuade 
us otherwise. And for him to say so, were but to suppose 
men wilful, only for not being of his mind, who can as 
easily think him so, for not being of theirs. But this can- 
not be a question between the Doctor and us; whom, as 
we have taken notice above, he hath so far obliged, as to 
admit, (page 37.) “‘ that we generally judge as we practise, 
and that it is not to be supposed that faction among us 
should so commonly prevail beyond interest.” But since 
this appears to be his determination concerning us, and 
that his assertion seems positive and peremptory, page 20. 
“ That in this our case, to proceed to the forming of con- 
gregations under other teachers, and by other rules than 
what the established religion allows, were a sinful and 
mischievous separation,”—we are in the next place, 

II. To discuss the matter with the Doctor; wherein we 
shall endeavour to show,—1. The indefensibleness of the 
judgment the Doctor hath given in this case; which will 
both infer (and in some part excuse) what we are afier- 
wards to discover; viz.—2. The infirmity of what is alleged 
by him in this attempt of his to defend it. 

1, For the former, it being obvious to common observa- 
tion, that a natural self-indulgence and aptness to decline 
and waive what is of more terrible import to themselves, 
doth usually insinuate and influence men’s minds in their 
judging of such cases; we are the more concerned (because 
a favourable false judgment will do us no good) with’an 
impartial strictness to hold ourselves to the thing itself. 
And when we most strictly do so, methinks the doctor 
should have somewhat a hard province of it. Fo his de- 
termination amounts to thus much, (that we ought to be 
kept in a state of damnation for scrupling the ceremonies,) 
z, e. to be deprived of the necessary means of our salvation. 
And that, while he accounts our scruple (after the use of 
due means for our information) not imputable to us as a 
sin: and not that only, but that we ought to consent to 
our own damnation for this no sin of ours; inasmuch as 
it would be sinful and mischievous to procure to ourselves 
the necessary means of our salvation in another way, while 
we apprehend that, without our sin, we cannot have them 
in the way which he allows us. 

We are indeed satisfied, that our sin one way or other 
would contribute little to our salvation. But when also 
we are satisfied that we cannot enjoy the means of salva- 
tion in his way without sin; and he tells us, we cannot 
without sin enjoy them in our own: we hope every door 
is not shut up against us, and cannot think the merciful 
and holy God hath so stated our case, as to rednce us to 
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a necessity of sinning to get out of a state of damnation. 
And therefore this reverend author having already deter- 
mined that our remedy cannot lie (as our consciences are 
hitherto informed) in coming over to him and his way; 
for he believes we generally judge it unlawful to join with 
them in the public assemblies, page 37. and says, page 43. 
“that no man that hath any conscience will speak against 
the power of it, and he that will speak against it, hath no 
reason to be regarded in what he says;” (asno question he 
expected to be, otherwise he had not given himself somuch 
trouble ;) and concludes, page 44, ‘that we should sin in 
going against it.” As he also thinks we should in acting 
with it, which (as is necessarily implied) we as yet see not. 
Our great hope upon the whole matter is, that our relief 
must lie in taking the way which we do take; and that it 
cannot be proved to be sinful. 

We reckon it is not, and that the Doctor’s judgment 
herein is simply indefensible, because whatsoever is sin- 
ful must transgress some law immediately divine, or that 
obliges by virtue of the divine law. And we cannot find 
that God hath made any law, or enabled any made by 
others, to oblige us so far, in our present circumstances, 
as that we should be involved in the guilt of sin, by some 
variation from the letter of it. For any divine law that 
can be supposed to oblige us to the use of the things we 
scruple, or else to live without the worship and ordinances 
of God, not knowing any such ourselves, we must wait 
till we be informed of it. 

And that his law doth give an obliging force so far to 
any other, we asyet understandnot. Wheresoever he hath 
been pleased to lodge and intrust the keys of the church, 
we do not find he hath appointed them to that use, toad- 
mit us into the communion of his worship and ordinances, 
’ or totally to exclude us, uponsuch terms. And herein we 

suppose we have the Doctor consenting with us; who, in 
his Irenicum, (page 216.) plainly asserts, “that the office 
which the power of the keys implies is ministerial, and not 
authoritative ; declarative, and not juridical.” And says 
in the preface to the same book; that “he that came to 
take away the unsupportable yoke of ihe Jewish ceremo- 
nies, did never intend to gall the disciples’ neeks with an- 
other instead of it.” Whereto he immediately addsin the 
same preface: ‘And it would be strange the church 
should require more than Christ himself did; and make 
other conditions of her communion, than our Saviour did 
of discipleship. "What possible reason can be assigned or 
given why such things should not be sufficient for com- 
munion with a church, which are sufficient for eternal 
satvation? And certainly those things are sufficient for 
that, which are laid down by our Lord and Saviour in his 
word. What ground can there be why Christians should 
not stand upon the same terms now, which they did in the 
time of Christ and his apostles? Was not religion suffi- 
ciently guarded and fenced in them? Was there ever more 
true and cordial reverence in the worship of God? What 
charter hath Christ given the church to bind men up to 
more than himself hath done, or to exclude those from 
her society, who may be admitted into heaven? Will 
Christ ever thank men at the great day for keeping such 
out from communion with his church, whom he will 
vouchsafe not only crowas of glory to, but it may be awre- 
ole too, if there be any such things there? The grand 
commission the apostles were sent out with, was only to 
teach what Christ had commanded them. Not the least 
intimation of any power given them to impose or require 
any thing beyond what himself had spoken to them, or 
they were directed to by the immediate guidance of the 
Spiritof God. It is not whether the things commanded 
and required be lawful or no; it is not whether indiffer- 
ences may be determined or no; it is not how far Chris- 
tians are bound to submit to a restraint of their Christian 
liberty, which I now inquire after; (of those things in the 
treatise itself ;) but whether they do consult for the church’s 
peace and unity who suspend it upon such things ? how 
far either the example of our Saviour or his apostles doth 
warrant such rigorous impositions! We never read the 
apostles making laws but of things supposed necessary. 
When the council of apostles met at Jerusalem. for deci- 
ding a case that disturbed the church’s peace, we see they 
will lay no other burden m\jy rdv tmivayxes rotray besides 
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these necessary things. Acts xv. 29. It was not enough 
with them that the things would be necessary when they 
had required them, but they looked on an antecedent 
necessity either absolute or for the present state, which 
was the only ground of their imposing those commands 
upon the Gentile Christians, There were, after this, great 
diversities of practice and varieties of observations among 
Christians, but the Holy Ghost never thought those things 
fit to be made matters of laws, to which all parties should 
conform; all that the apostles required as to these, was 
mutual forbearance and condescension towards each other 
in them. The apostles valued not differences at all, and 
those things it is evident they accounted such, which whe- 
ther men did them or not, was not of concernment to sal- 
vation. And what reason is there why men should be so 
strictly tied up to such things, which they may do or let 
alone, and yet be very good Christians still? Without all 
controversy the main inlet of all the distractions, confu- 
sions, and divisions of the Christian world, hath been by 
adding other conditions of church-communion than Christ 
hath done.” 

Nor am I now inquiring whether the things commanded 
be lawful or no; nor whether indifferences may be deter- 
mined or no; nor how far Christians are bound to submit 
to a restraint of their Christian liberty? But only inquir- 
ing (as he there doth) concerning the charter given by 
Christ for the binding men up more than himself hath 
done. And I further inquire, by what power they can be 
bound which Christ hath not given? And if there be no 
such power to bind them, suppose the things required 
were all lawful, (which if it can be evinced, I should re- 
joice to see done,) yet while they cannot in conscience 
think they are, how ean they apprehend themsélves bound 
to be without the means of salvation, which Christ’s char- 
ter entitles them to? I readily grant it is fita man do 
many things for peace and common order’s sake which, 
otherwise, no law doth formally oblige him to, z. e. sup- 
posing he can dothose things without intolerable prejudice 
to himself. And so it is commonly determined in the 
matter of scandals. But can it be thought a man is to put 
himself out of the state or way of salvation in the compli- 
ment to such as will otherwise take offence? and be so 
courteous as to perish for ever, rather than they shall be 
displeased ? 

Yea,and it may be moreover added, that our course be- 
ing accounted lawful, must also (as the Doctor speaks, in 
another case) be thought a duty: for the things that are 
as means necessary to our salvation, are also necessary by 
divine precept. We are commanded to hear God’s word, ta 
devote ourselves and our children to God in baptism; and, 
at the Lord’s own table, to remember him, and show forth 
his death till he come. And if we compare together ceriain 
positions of this reverend author, we cannot see but he 
must, as our case is, acknowledge our obligation to the 
practice which he here seems to blame. For in his Iveni- 
cum (page 109.) heasserts, that every Christian is under 
an obligation to join in church society with others; be- 
cause it is his duty to profess himself a Christian, and to 
own his religion publicly, and to partake of the ordinances 
and sacraments of the gospel, which cannot be without so- 
ciety with some church or other. And he aiter adds, on 
the same page, “‘ It had been a cause, disputed of by some, 
(particularly by Grotius, the supposed author of a little 
tract, An semper sil communicandum per symbola? when he 
designed the syncretism with the church of Rome,) whe- 
ther in a time when churches are divided, it be a Chris- 
tian’s duty to communicate with any of those partics 
which divide the church, and not rather to suspend com- 
munion from all of them.” A case not hard to he decided; 
for either the person questioning it doth suppose the 
churches divided to remain true churches, but some tobe 
more pure than other; in which case, by virtue cf his ge- 
neral obligation to communion, he is bound to adhere to 
that church which appears most to retain its evangelical 
purity. To which purpose he further tells us, page 110. 
“he knows not whether Chrysosiom’s act were to be com- 
mended, who after being made a deacon in the church of 
Antioch by Meletius, upon his death, because Flavianus 
came in irregularly as bishop of the church, would nei- 
ther communicate with him, nor with Paulinus, another 
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bishop at that time in the city, nor with the Meletians; 
but for three yéars’ time withdrew himself from commu- 
nion with any of them.” And, page 113. “Where any 
church is guilty of corruptions both in doctrine and prac- 


tice, which it avoweth and professeth, and requireth the 
owning them as necessary conditions of communion with 


“her, there a non-communion with that church is necessa- 


ry; and a total and positive separation is lawful and con- 
venient.” What he discourses page 111, 112. upon the 
question, ‘Whether it is a sin to communicate with 
churches true as to essentials, but supposed corrupt in the 
exercise of discipline ?’ many of us will no doubt heartily 
concur with him in. But it touches not the case of many 
more, who do not so much fear upon the account of the 
neglect of discipline, to be involved in the guilt of other 
men’s sin ; (asthere seems to be little cause, that part being 
not incumbent upon us:) nor, if that be his meaning, when 
he speaks of separating on a pretence of great purity, is it 
the case with most of us : but we justly fear (and therefore 
avoid) to be made to sin ourselves, by having such things 
as we judge to be sinful imposed on us, as the conditions 
of our communion. And as to this case, this reverend 
author speaks our sense in this last cited proposition, and 
pleads our present cause. Nor need we more to be said 
on behalf of it than what is reducible to that general pro- 
position ; or particularly, to that second thing, compared 
with the third, which (page 115.) he says ‘ makes separa- 
tion and withdrawment of communion lawful and neces- 
Sary ; viz. corruption of practice, where we say as he doth, 
we speak not of practice, as relating to the civil conversa- 
tion of men, but as it takes in the agenda of religion ; when 
unlawful things of that kind are not only crept into a 
church, but are the prescribed devotion of it: those being 
required (which he adds as an accession to the foregoing) 
as necessary conditions of communion from all the mem- 
bers of their chureh, which makes our withdrawing from 
them unavoidably necessary, as long as we judge them to 
be such corruptions as indeed they are.” And whereas he 
instances only in such things as belong to the head of 
idolatrous customs, (suppressing what might be instanced 
under the other head, which he also there mentions, viz. 
superstitious practice,) yet we doubt not if other things 
also, that appear to be sinful, besides idolatrous customs, 
be required as necessary conditions of communions, the 
case will be the same, unless we will distinguish sins into 
such as be lawful, and such as be unlawful. Or there be 
any that may be committed, that we may be admitted to 
the communion of this or that church. 

Now, to reduce things to the method which suits the pre- 
sent case; if this reverend author do still judge,—that 
where sinful conditions of communicn are imposed, there 
non-communion is necessary, (and those things be sinful 
to us which our consciences judge to be so,) as he hath ac- 
knowledged :—and again, if he still judge,—that we are 
under an obligation to join in church-society, so as to own 
our religion publicly, and to partake of the ordinances and 
sacraments of the gopsel ;—he must certainly account that 
our duty, which he taxes in this sermon as our fault, at 
least till our consciences be otherwise informed, whereof 
many of us have no great hope. 

We are indeed not so stupid, as not to apprehend there 
are laws, the letter whereof seems adverse to us. Norare 
we so ungrateful, as not to acknowledge his majesty’s cle- 
mency in not subjecting us to the utmost rigour of those 
laws; whom we cannot, without deep regret, so much as 
seem not, in every thing, exactly to obey. Nor can it enter 
into our minds to imagine, that he expects to be obeyed by 
us at the expense of our salvation. Or that it would be at 
all grateful to him, that being, as we are, unsatisfied in 
some things that are by the law made necessary to our par- 
taking the privileges of the Christian church, we should 
become pagans in duty to him. His majesty was once 

leased to give an ample testimony, by his never to be 
orgotten gracious declaration of March 15, 1672, how re- 
mote any such thought was from his royal breast; and 
though we humbly submit to the exigency of those rea- 
sons of state from whence it proceeded, that we enjoy not 
the continued positive favour which his majesty was then 
pleased to express towards us; yet we have no reason to 
doubt, but his pretensions are equally benign as they were. 
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Nor, though it be uncertain to us what laws they are, 
the authority whereof this reverend person relies upon to 
make our practice sinful, yet we hope he doth not mean to 
urge us herein with the laws of the civil government, be- 
cause those as much forbid our non-communion, (and un- 
der as severe penalty,) for which, he acquits us from the 
guilt of schism, or, if we endeavour satisfaction, from any 
sin imputable to us. aa Be 

But if that should be his meaning, we desire it may be 
considered how unreasonable it seems, that the design of 
the law relating to that part of our practice, which the 
Doctor in this sermon condemns, being declaredly to pre- 
vent sedition; they should take themselves to be meant 
who are conscious of no such design or disposition. 

And again, that it is not with any reason, charity, or 
justice, tobe supposed, that when that and other restrictive 
laws were made, either the temporal ruin of so great a 
part of the nation, as are now found to be dissenters, was 
intended by the legislators, or the reducing them to the 
condition of heathens. But a uniformity in the worship of 


‘God, being in itself a thing really desirable, this means 


was thought fit to be tried, in order to that end. And so 
are human laws, about such mutable matters, generally 


designed to be probationary ; the event and success being 
‘unforeknown. Whereupon, after a competent time of trial, 
‘as his majesty was graciously pleased to. declare his own 


favourable sense and intention, so it is very commonly 


known, that the like propensions were by common suffrage 
expressed in parliament, viz. to grant a relaxation. 


So 
that the law, being in its own nature nothing else but an 
indication of the legislator’s will, we may account the thing 
was in substance done, so far as may satisfy a man’s pri- 
vate reason and conscience concerning the lawgiver’s in- 
tention and pleasure; though it were not done with that 
formality as uses (and is generally needful) to be stood 
upon, by them who are the ministers of the law. And that 
it was not done with that formality also, seemed rather to 
be from a disagreement about the manner or method of 
doing it, than about the thing to be done. And how usual 
is it for laws, without formal repeal, gently and gradually 
to expire, srow old, and vanish away, not being longer 
useful, as the ritual part of the Mosaical law did become 
an ineffectual and unprofitable thing! And how, easy _ 
were it toinstance in many other laws, the letter of which, 
they that urge these against the dissenters, do without 
scruple transgress! and from which no such weighty 
reasons do urge to borrow now and then a point. How 
many dispense with themselves in many parts of their re- 
quired conformity, that have obliged themselves to it! 
Thepriestsin the temple transgress the law, and are blame- 
less. Yea, and he that knows all things, and who is Judge 
of all, knows how little scruple is made of transgressing 
the laws by gross immoralities and debaucheries. Men 
learn to judge of the sacredness of laws by their own in- 
clinations. Any that can be wire-drawn, and made by tor- 
ture to speak against religion not modified their way, must 
be most binding. Such as prohibit the vilest and most 
open wickedness, bind asthe withs did Samson. 

The sum of all is, that whereas we are under the obliga- 
tion of the divine law to worship God in the use of those 
his ordinances which require to be dispensed and attended 
in society, and that we apprehend we cannot do it without 
sin in the way this reverend author invites us to. Where- 
as also we do, with this author, deliberate, whether Christ 
hath given any power to men to oblige us to the things we 
seruple, or disoblige us from the things we practise, and 
judge it unproved. We cannot but reckon the judgment 
the Doctor hath given in our case (that our practice is sin- 
ful) is erroneous and indefensible by any man, but least 
fitly, of most other men, attempted to be defended by him- 
self, From whom it would little have been expected that 
he should so earnestly recommend that very thing to us, 
as the only foundation of union, which he had so publicly 
told us in his preface to the Irenicum, ‘ was, without con- 
troversy, the main inlet of all the distractions, confu- 
sions, and divisions of the Christian world, viz. the adding 
aah Con of church-communion than Christ hath 

one. 

And though he hath lately told the world, there are some 
passages in that book that show only the inconsiderateness 
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of youth, and that he seems to wish unsaid, yet he hath 


not, that we know, declared that these are some of them. 
However, since this present determination and judgment 
of his against us is so pereriptory and positive, as well-as 
severe, let us, in the next place, 


2. Consider, and carefully examine, as we are concerned, : 


what he hath performed in defence of it; and, it is to be 
hoped, the inefficacy and weakness of his attempt therein 
will sufficiently appear. What I can find in his sermon 
hath any aspect or design that way, is either ad rem, or 
ad hominem. And, to my apprehension, his reasonings, 
of the one kind or the other, are altogether unconcluding. 

(1.) As to what may be supposed to be ad rem, if you 
look narrowly, you will find, that the principal things 
alleged by him, that can, under that notion, give support 
to his cause, are only affirmed, but not proved. For in- 
stance, page 9. when he tells us, that the “apostle sup- 
es the necessity of one fixed and certain rule,” &c. 

his had been very material to his purpose; if, 1. He 
had told us, and had proved, the apostle meant some rule 
or other superadded to the sacred Scriptures; for then he 
might, it is to be presumed, as easily have let us know 
what that rule was, which, most probably, would have 
ended all our controversy ; it being little to be doubted, 
we should all most readily have agreed to obey it: or, 
secondly, If he had proved, that, because the apostle had 
power to make such a rule, and oblige the churches to 
observe it, that therefore such church-guides as they, 
whose cause the Doctor pleads, have an equal power to 


make other rules divers from his, containing many new | 


things, which he never enjoined, and to enforce them upon 
the church (though manifestly tending to its destruction, 
rather than edification.) But these things he doth but 
suppose himself, without colour of proof. 

Again, for his notion of churches, page 16, 17, 18, 19. 
examine as strictly as you will what he says about it; and 
see whciher it come to any thing more than only to repre- 
sent a national church a possible thing? And whereto the 
name church may without absurdity be given. His own 
words seem to him no higher. ‘“ Why may there not be 
one national church from the consent in the same articles 
of religion, and the same order of worship?’ page 18. 
‘The word was used in the first ages of the Christian 
church, as it comprehended the ecclesiastical governors, 
and the people of whole cities. And why many of these 
cities being united together under one civil government 
and the same rules of religion, should not be called one 
national church, I cannot understand,” page 19. 

But can it now be inferred thence, that therefore God 
hath actually constituted every Christian kingdom or na- 
tion such a church? Can it further be inferred, that he 
hath invested the guides of this church, not chosen by the 
people (according to Scripture, and primitive practice for 
some ages) with a power to make laws and decrees, pre- 
scribing not only thing necessary for common order and 
decency, but new federal rites, and teaching signs and 
symbols, superadded to the whole Christian institution ; 
with many more dubious and unnecessary things besides ? 
And to exclude sober and pious Christians from the pri- 
vileges that are proper to the Christian church, as such, 
merely for that out of conscience towards God, they dare 
not admit into their worship those additions to the Chris- 
tian religion? To take order they shall have no pastors, 


no sacraments, no assemblies for worship? And because | 


they will not be so much more than Christians, that they 
shall not be Christians at all ? 

He that would go about to make these inferences merely 
from the forementioned ground, would gain to be laughed 
at by all sober men, instead of a conclusion ; whatsoever 
better success he should have, who should undertake to 
prove the same things any other way. 

This reverend author was so wise as not to attempt 
either of these. But then, in the meantime, what doth the 
mere possible notion of such a church advantage his 
cause ? Because it is possible, there might have been such 
a Macedonian, or such a Lydian church, is such a one 
therefore necessary? and any other constitution of a 
Christian church impossible, or unlawful? Or because 
the general meeting of magistrates of the whole city and 
people together in pagan Athens was called ’Exxiyaa, 
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therefore such must be the constitution of a Christian 
church ?_ and therefore such a church hath such powers 
from Christ as were above mentioned ? 

Here howsoever we make our stand, and. say that till 
the Doctor hath proved these two things; ; 

[1.] That such a church as he hath given us the notion 
of, as of a thing merely possible, is actually a divine in- — 
Stitution ; and, 

[2.] That God hath given to the ecclesiastical governors 
in it never chosen by the Christian community, or to any 
other power, to superadd institutions of the nature above 
mentioned, and to enforce them under the mentioned 
penalties: all his reasonings that pretend to be ad rem, are 
to no purpose, and do nothing at all advantage his cause. 

Yet there are some passages in this part of his dis- 
course, that though they signify nothing to his main pur- 
pose, are yet very remarkable, and which ’tis fit we should 
take some notice of. 

As when, page 16. he tells us what he means by whole 
churches; viz. ‘“‘ The churches of such nations, which 
upon the decay of the Roman empire, resumed their just 
power of government to themselves ; and upon their own- 
ing Christianity, incorporated into one Christian society, 
under the same common ties and rules of order and goy- 
ernment.” As if there could be no whole churches m the 
world that had not been of the Roman empire, or as if 


‘those of the Roman empire could not have been whole 


churches without resumption of the civil government; as 
we suppose he means. 

Or, as if (which he intimates, page 19.) we needed this 
(so dearly espoused notion as a ground) to acquit. us from 
the imputation of schism, in our separating from the church 
of Rome. Which certainly it were not for the advaittage 
of the protestant cause to admit; for then all that remain 


within the empire, were. bound to. continue in the com- 
'ynunion of the Roman church. And in the other king- 


doms, where princes have not resumed their just right 
of reforming errors in doctrine and corruptions in wor- 
ship, all should be schismatics that should separate from 
the church of Rome. 

Again, when, page 17. he would confute that great 


‘mistake, the making the notion of a church barely to re- 


late to acts of worship ; (a mistake whereof I never knew 


| any man guilty ;) he surely runs into as great an opposite 


mistake, in making the notion of a church to be no more 
than of a society of men united together, for their order 
and government, according to the rules of the Christian 
Now faith and worship are quite excluded the 
notion of a church; and order and government, and the 
rules of the Christian religion, but as they refer to these, 
only included. Whence it will come to pass, that we can 
have no notion of one catholic church, from which yet he 
argues at the bottom of the same page. 

Nor, though I dislike the thing, do I understand the 
strength of the Doctor’s argument, against making the 
notion of the church barely to relate to acts of worship; 
viz. That if this held true, the church must be dissolved 
as soon as the congregation is broken up. For will it not 


‘also follow as well, that if the notion of a church relate 
| only to order and government, every time any meeting for 


affairs of order and government is broken up, the church 
is dissolved? And that an assembly of the states in any 
kingdom or nation cannot break up without a dissolution 
of the government? A parliament (at least) not adjourn 
or be prorogued without being dissolved ? And whereas 
he adds, But if they retain the nature of a church, when 
they do not meet together for worship, then there is some 
other bond that unites them, and whatever that is, it con- 
stitutes the church. Is it not possible there may be such 
a bond for worship, as well as for government ? an obliga- 
tion to meet at stated times for that purpose, when they 
are not met? And then (if this were all that were to be 
said to the contrary) why might not that bond as well serve 
to constitute the church? But, 

(2,) For his reasonings ad hominem, they need not de- 
tain us long; he argues from the judgment of the assembly 
of divimes and others. All which arguing must suppose, 
if it concern us, that we are bound to be of the same judg- 
ment with the ministers that are and have been so and so 
minded ; which I for my part understand not. But I per- 
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ceive here his intention is, having endeavoured to draw 
us off from our ministers; now to move another stone, 
and try if he can draw them off from us. 

For the assembly, I think it fit those that survive of 
them should be as much concluded by what they then de- 
termined, as this reverend author by the Irenicum. But I 
know no reason that such as they represented, nor who 
ever pretended to be of their party, should be concluded 
to the world’s end. Nor do understand why even the 
same party may not be as well supposed in a possibility to 
vary from itself in forty years, as the same man from him- 
self in less than twenty. If they did incline to deal too 
hardly with their brethren, that will not justify them who 
deal more hardly. ’Tis hoped such as have been so in- 
clined, have been smitten, and suffered the rebukes of the 
Almighty, repented it, and are become wiser: and when 
some think themselves grown wiser by prosperity, others 
by adversity, there is less reason to suspect the latter. 

Yet also this reverend author ought to have considered 
the great disparity of the cases he would parallel. For 
when one sort of men are considering of having only such 
a frame of things settled, as are imposed by Christ him- 
self, whether they judge rightly or no, that he hath im- 
posed every part of that frame, yet while they think and 
judge that he hath, and consequently that nothing is to be 
abated of it: ’twere very unfitly argued, that therefore 
another sort professing to impose many things never im- 
posed ‘by Christ, should abate nothing of their unnecessary 
impositions. ¢ S 

For such as the Doctor quotes besides of the nonconform- 
ists, acknowledging the parish churches true-churches, 
and the lawfulness of holding, sometimes, communion 
with some of them; it is not to be thought but among so 
many parties as come all under one common notion of 
dissenters from the public rule, (and whom that rule did 
not find one, but made them so in that common notion,) 
there must be great diversity of opinions, and proportion- 
ably differing practices in these matters. I heartily prefer 
the most moderate, as I believe youdo. But here this 
reverend author tales occasion for so ignominious reflec- 
tions upon our preachers, as insincere, dishonest, and un- 
conscientious, as I doubt not, in one twenty years more, 
his ingenuity will oblige him to repent more heartily, than 
ever it permitted him to do of his Irenicum. Because he 
can allege a very few persons that have spoken to this pur- 
pose, therefore, first, it must be represented to the world as 
their common judgment; next they are charged with con- 
cealing this judgment; (why is this kept up as such a mighty 
secret in the breasts of their teachers? page 37.) and then itis 
endeavoured to make men think they practise against their 
own judgments, in preaching to separate congregations. 

Surely you and I are concerned, as we have occasion, to 
say what we truly can, for the just vindication of our 
ministers, I doubt riot but you believe, and you have, for 
some, particular reason to be confident; it is for our sakes 
they expose themselves to the displeasure of such men as 
Dr. St. I must, for my part, say, 

[1.] That I believe it to be the judgment of very few, 
that every parish is, as such, a true Christian church. I 
am sorry I have such a ground to fear it of one kind, viz. 
that some may not be so, as not having among them any 
tolerable understanding of the most confessedly funda- 
mental principles of Christian religion. What say you to 
such, where the minister is grossly ignorant of the princi- 
ples of religion, or habitually vicious, and of a profligate 
life ? Do mere orders make him a minister, who (perhaps 
since he received them) is become destitute:of the most es- 
sential qualifications ? any more than the habit, a monk? or 
a beard, a philosopher ? Can a Mercury be made of every 
log? Not to insist that this reverend author can scarce 
think they are, from a ground of another kind, because 
they assemble only for worship, and not for government. 

[2.] And surely, a church may be unfit to be-commu- 
nicated with, although it be a true church; (those words 
of the reverend and worthy dean of Canterbury carry their 
own light with them to this purpose;*) as a man may be 
truly and really a man, though he have the rec upon 
him, and for that reason. be fit to be avoided by all that 
wish well to themselves. Tis true, there are vastly differ- 
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ent degrees of that unfitness. But I see not how they can 
apprehend there is the fitness which is simply necessary, 
who judge there are conditions of communion imposed 
that are sinful. : &: 

And I believe this reverend author will think it possible 
a true church may impose some sinful conditions of her 
communion; in whieh ease, he hath determined a non- 
communion with her necessary and unavoidable. 

(3.] For those that are of that judgment, the parochial ~ 
assemblies ought to be communicated with so far as is 
alleged was declared. As I know none of the dissenting 
ministers, that thought they ought always and only to be 
communicated with, so I see not with what pretence it can 
be said they keep up their judgment herein, as a mighty 
secret. If it be so, how came this author to have it re- 
vealed to him? Is printing it to the world keeping it 
secret ? Some have published it in that way, as we see is 
known to the Doctor. Others, by their frequent discourses, 
and their own practice. And, to my observation, divers of 
them have in their sermons made it much their busincss 
to dispose the minds of their hearers to a truly cathohe 
Christian union, as I have been much pleased to take no- 
tice, some of the conforming clergy do also. But if this 
be the Doctor’s quarrel with any of our ministers, (who 
think such communion lawful) that they do not constantly, 
in every sermon, inculcate the business of communicating 
in the ceremonial way, for my part, I shall blame them as 
much as he, when once he hath made it very evident, that 
the ceremonies are more profitable, and likely to do more 
good to the souls of men, than repentance, the faith of the 
gospel, the fear ef God, a good life in this world, and 
eternal life in the other; which I confess are the more 
usual subjects, so far as I have had the opportunity to ob- 
serve, of their preaching. : : 

And, let me add, that I can tell you-of a secret, which 
some might be apt to think (as it is really so) is indus- 
triously and much more unrighteously kept up im-cne 
man’s breast, that may be conscious of a great design in 
it. The author of the book, entitled, The Weapon Salve, 
or Irenicum, seems to have found it some inconveniency 
to him, to have been the author of so good a book; where- 
upon, in a certain soliloquy, (though he is pleased to re- 
present it as a tripartite dialogue, ) he asks himself his,own 
opinion of it, and gives himself this answer: I will tell 
you freely (as you know men use great liberty in talking 
with themselves, though prudence would direct that to be 
done in some cases with great caution, and not to talk in- 
convenient things too lond, lest they be too much oyer- 
heard) I believe there are many things in it, which if Dr. 
St. were to write now, he would not have said; for there 
are some things which show his youth, and want of due 
consideration ; others, in which he yielded too far, &e. 
Now here (though I believe he had begun to be inclined 
to throw away his salve, and use only the weapon for the 
wounding of sound parts, not the cutting off the incurable, 
yet) I conceive one may safely enough take it for granted, 
his intention was not to retract the whole book. But 
whereas he tells us not what he doth: how would the 
Doctor take it if one should ask, Why is this kept up as 
such a mighty secret in his own breast ? Or, say the ten- 
derness of his mind might, ’tis likely, out of mere shame- 
facedness, keep him from declaring against what his own 
conscience tells him is truth; however, this retractation 
cannot make that which was true become false. The 
reason of things is sullen, and will not alter to serve men’s 
conveniences. Perhaps, indeed, his judgment is really 
altered. If therefore he would acquit himself like an 
honest and conscientious man, let him tell the world 
plainly, which be the pernicious principles of that book, 
that honest and conscientious men, who have thought well 
of many things in it, (and perhaps the same thines which 
he now disapproves,) may not always be deceived by the 
shows of reason that deceived himself, and by which he 
deceived them. The same justice that obliges not to lay 
a stumbling-block in the way of the blind, doth also 
oblige him to remove it who hath laid it: which is to be 
done, not by professing another opinion, for we depend not 
on his authority, which he hath himself so much dimin- 
ished ; but on the reasons he alleged, which if they were 
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fallacious, let him show wherein, and answer his own 
poles To say the truth, the gravity and seriousness 
erewith that book was written, appears to have so little 
of the youth in it, in coMparison of the jocularity and 
sportful humour of some of his latter writings, when he 
hath been discussing the most weighty and important cases 
of conscience, that it seems as a prodigy in nature, and 
that he began his life at the wrong end; that he was oldin 
his youth, and reserved his puerility to his more grown 
age. Butwe hope there isa great residue behind, wherein 
he may have opportunity and inclination to show the 
world, that he did not repent the pious design of that 
book; or, at least, with a repentance that (can as well as 
that) ought to be repented of. 

[4.] And whereas such of the dissenting ministers, as 

. have most openly declared for communicating at some 
times with some of the parochial churches, have also de- 
clared their judgment of the lawfulness and necessity of 
preaching and hearing, and doing other religious duties, in 
other congregations also: if now either the Doctor discern 
not the inconsistency of these things, or they discern not 
their inconsistency ; is there nothing to be said or thought, 
but that they acquit not themselves like honest and con- 
scientious men? Must it be taken for a demonstration of 
a man’s want of honesty and conscience, not to be pre- 
sently of the Doctor’s opinion in every thing ? or not to see 
every consequence which he sees, or thinks he sees ? 

But let us consider the goodness of this consequence, 
which it must be so great a piece of dishonesty not to dis- 
cern. If it be the duty of some to communicate some- 
times with some parish churches, (for this is the most the 
Doetor could make of that relator’s concession, whom he 
cites page 21, 22. of his sermon,) therefore it is the duty 
of every one to communicate with any parish church 
where his abode is, so constantly and entirely as never to 
have any communion with any otherwise constituted con- 
gregation. 

This is the thing must be to his purpose inferred ; yea, 
and he would have it be from somewhat a lower premise. 
Por he tells us, page 37. “that he dare say, if most of the 
preachers at this day in the separate meetings were soberly 
asked their judgments, whether it were lawful (only) for 
the people to join with us in the public assemblies, they 
would not deny it.” He surely dares not say that their 
meaning was, that it was lawful constantly to join with 
them in all their parochial assemblies, unless he dares say, 
what he hath not, from any of them, the least ground to 
think. JNow hereupon he collects, page 38. that our min- 
isters cannot declare so much in a separate congregation, 
but this truth must fly in their faces; because he suppo- 
seth it repugnant to it, to preach at all in a separate con- 
gregzation; and yet afterwards, on the same page, he so 
well agrees with himseif, as to bid them, if they would ac- 
quit themselves like honest and conscientious men, tell the 
people plainly that they look on our churches as true 
churches, and that they may lawfully communicate with us 
in prayers and sacraments. And where are they to tell them 
so, but in the separate congregations? Singly and severally 
he knows it were impossible. Nor do I think he would 
reckon honesty and conscience obliged them to come and 
tell the people so in their congregations. 

Now I am afraid there are but a very few honest and 
conscientious men in the world at this day, if none are to 
go for such, but who can perceive the strength and reason- 
ableness of the above-mentioned consequence. 

. And that you may farther see what reasons our minis- 
ters may have,motwithstanding all the alleged concessions, 
to administer in the worship of God in our assemblies; 
though it were never so much their common universal 
judgment, that they and we might sometimes communicate 
in some of the parochial; let us consider, that in the more 
populous and frequented places, as with you.at London 
for instance, the churches cannot-receive, some not a tenth 
part, some not half the people belonging to them, few can 
receive all. Methinks good mem should not be offended 
that multitudes do in this distress relieve themselves by 
resorting to other places for necessary instruction. And 
though they be the inclinations of the people that divide 
them this way, and that (as it ean be nothing else) though 
places for their resort be not every where most conveniently 
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situate for their resort, where there is most need; (which 
must be taken not always where it were most desirable, 
but where they can be had,) yet theythat have a mind, had 
better go to places at a more inconvenient distance, than 
have no whither to go; and it is better:the necessities of 
many should be provided for in such an exigency, than of 
none. In the meantime, the churches of worthy conform- 
ing ministers in such populous places are generally filled, 
as I have been informed, and have sometimes had occasion 
to observe. 

Do not necessities of a much lower nature oblige us to 
recede from stated human rules? It is well known there 
is a law against relieving such as beg out of their own pa- 
rishes. But if one find upon the road such a poor wretch 
ready to perish, am I not bound, notwithstanding, if I can, 
to relieve him? And who would think, in such a case, F 
transgressed the true intention of the law? 

Yea, and God’s own laws respecting rituals, common 
order, and the external part of religion, were by his own 
direction to yield to far less urgent necessities; to the 
plucking an ass or an ox out of a ditch; how much more 
the souls of men! Have we not read what David did 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him, 
how he entered into the house of God, and did eat the 
shew-bread, which it was not lawful for him to eat, neither 
for them which were with him, but only for the priests ? 
How expressly is it alleged. by our blessed Saviour, 
against those nice and punctilious observers and urgers of 
the letter of the law, the Pharisees, I willhave mercy and not 
sacrifice. And if he were willing to abate a sacrifice to 
himself, that there might be room for the exercise of mercy 
towards men’s bodies, how monitory and reprehensive 
should that be to such merciless persons, as would have 
the very souls of men themselves be sacrificed to their stiff 
and unyielding humours! Positive laws cease to bind 
when, by accident, they thwart the law of nature. Which 
binds to nothing more deeply than the endeavour of saving 
one’s own soul, and (within the bounds of his calling) his 
neighbour’s as his own. : 

What if many of our ministers think it lawful, and, at 
some times, a duty, to join in some of the public assem- 
blies? It is not then their duty, when an inviting oppor- 
tunity, and so urging necessities, lay before them greater 
duty. This reverend author tells us, very pertinently to 
this purpose, when he was declaiming against us and our 
ministers, page 31. of his sermon: “It is a great fault 
among some who pretend to great niceness in some posi- 
tive duties, that they have some little regard to com- 
parative duties; for that which may be a duty in one case, 
when it comes to thwart a greater duty, may be none.” 
This doctrine we learn from our blessed Saviour in the 
case of the obligation of the Sabbath; which he makes to 
yield to duties of mercy. And can we think that a duty 
lying upon us, which, in our circumstances, makes a far 
greater duty impracticable? We acknowledge order and 
unity very lovely and desirable things, but we think it of 
greater importance that the ministers with whom such 
fault is found, conduct men, though not in so accurate 
order, (which they cannot help,) to heaven, than let them 
go in the best order, yea (and as the case is) without any 
at all, to hell. 

And what though the necessity of many of us arise from 
our own scruples, and what though those scruples were 
without ground, (loth it therefore follow we must be aban- 
doned to perish? when our very error, if we be willing to 
admit conviction, (as we sincerely are, could the matter 
admit it,) is not imputable to us for a sin. This author 
was once pleased to make it one of his proposals for ac- 
commodation, page 64. of his Irenicum; “ That no sanc- 
tions be made, nor mulcts nor penalties be inflicted on 
such, who only dissent from the use of some things, whose 
lawfulness they at present scruple, till sufficient time and 
means be used for their information of the nature and in- 
differency of the things; that it may be seen whether it be 
out of wilful contempt, and obstinacy of spirit, or only 
weakness of conscience, and dissatisfaction concerning the 
things themselves, that they disobey. And if it be made 
evident to be out of contempt, that only such penalties be 
inflicted as answer to the nature of the offence.” Where 
he adds, “I amsure it is contrary to the primitive practice, 
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and the moderation then used, to suspend and deprive men 
of their ministerial function for not conforming in habits, 
gestures, or the like.” Which he makes good by follow- 
ing instances beyond his own present contradictions. It 
is strange that for such like things, now, it is thought so 
highly just, that our ministers are totally to be kept out of 
the ministry, and we out of the church, and way of salva- 
tion! Are these unproportionable penalties even where 
contempt appears? And what are they when, through 
God’s mercy, there appears not the least colour of it ? 

Is mere scrupling a human device in the worship of 
God, an inability to see with other men’s eyes, and to 
mould and form our judgment and consciences as some 
other men can do theirs, a crime so inexpiable, that nothing 
ess than our eternal ruin can satisfy for it? They know, 
who have read the Turkish history, that mere scruple 
brought that necessity upon the garrison of Sfetigrade in 
Scanderbeg’s days, that rather than drink of water which 
they thought polluted, they must either surrender or perish. 
‘If another possible way could have been found to supply 
them, was it fit they and the town should rather be lost, 
than their unreasonable scruple be borne with? Orshould 
they, in that exigency, be still held to it, to drink of that 
very water ornone? We think we have greater reason to 
urge for our scruples, we think our necessity is greater, 
the case more important, and God deliver us from such 

astors, as will not think so too, and value souls at a 
igher rate. 

Our case being thus, we apply ourselves to ministers, 
bound by their calling and office to attend the affairs of 
thesouls of men. They are at leisure, have nothing else to 
do; they may not live idle and useless inthe world. This 
is their proper business. Whatever their opinion is about 
the things we scruple, (and we believe it is mostly the same 
with ours,) we see not how they can, or dare, deny us the 
help of their ministerial labours: we thank God that they 
dare not. And should they daily spend their pains upon 
us to urge us to the ceremonial way, as we believe they 
would do it very heartlessly; (wishing things to be, in that 
respect, otherwise in the Christian church, as well as we:) 
so would their labour in that kind be unprofitable, and 
therefore ungrateful to us. Nor do we think it needs any 
sort of mortifiedness in them (as we find they are jeered 
under that notion) not to send us away unedified and 
grieved from their congregations ; so much as a mortified- 
ness in their love of souls, and their sense of eternal con- 
cernments; wherein too many others have attained to a 
great degree of mortification. 

But now, my honoured friend, what think you of our 
cause? Letus seriously consider it, not according to the 
appearance which it will have to a captious sophistical 
wit, but as you will apprehend it to look in the eyes of 
our supreme and final Judge; considering also the same 
blessed Jesus, as that mighty Redeemer and Lover of 
souls, who once suffered, the just for the unjust, to bring 
them to God. Bring the matter before him, with whom 
you are to expect no tricks, but most plain and equal deal- 
ing. And bethink yourself, whether of these two things 
he will be more likely to have regard unto,—the saving of 
souls, which he bought with his blood; or the preserving 
inviolate certain human institutions and rules, confessed by 
the devisers of them not to be necessary to the being of 
the church, which common reason sees unnecessary to its 
well-being, to its external order and decency, (evidently as 
great without them,) which this author makes foreign 
thereto, when he tells us, that matters of order and decency 
are allowable and fitting, but ceremonies properly taken 
for actions significative, and therefore appointed hedatise 
significative, their lawfulness may with better ground be 
scrupled, Iren. page 68. and which experience shows to 
be destructive; as whereby so great numbers, not only 
of his labourers, are to be discarded, but of living, flou- 
rishing plants to be torn up by the roots, and all thrown 
out of his vineyard together ? 

For my own part, I must profess not to have the least 
doubt concerning the thing itself which we and our minis- 
ters do, and practise; it isonly our common great concern, 
to be very careful with what temper of spirit, and with 
what design we doit. It should to the uttermost be en- 
deavoured to be done with all meekness and humility, 
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with all possible reverence to atithority, abhorrence of the 
least runt conlatich, and unfeigned regret there should be 
any appearance of it, though never so unavoidable; with 
a design only to glorify God, and promote the common 
salvation : not to make or serve a party, or advance any 
other interest than that of mere substantial Christianity and 
godliness, Let us covet this temper of mind; and where 
we see persons of real worth, and of a true latitude and 
largeness of spirit, commensurate tothe Christian interest, 
that fall in with the public constitution, value and love 
them nothing the less, than if their judgments about these 
lesser things were never so ecb squared with our own, 
and so much more, by how much they may excel us in 
far greater and more valuable things. Andif it be our lot 
to suffer under the notion of evil-doers for doing what we 
take to be our duty, let it be according to the Doctor’s 
wholesome counsel, with an unrepining patience, and with 
much thankfulness both to God and our rulers, that we 
have enjoyed so much tranquillity; and with that cheer- 
fulness that becomes those that expect a blessed eternity, 
and to be translated ere long into a pure and peaceful re- 
gion, where we are to serve God, in society even with 
many of them who have been offended with us, without 
scruple or trouble to ourselves or them. If with such dis- 
positions and aims we persist in our course, while our 
case is attended with-such circumstances as now it is; I 
have no fear, I sincerely profess to you, of our acceptance 
with God, and, sooner or later, with all good men. 

Upon the whole matter, I conceive the honest cause you 
were so deeply,concerned for, is really unharmed, and I 
hope you apprehend it too; and that therefore your fear 
and despondency was causeless, as if it could not outlive 
this attempt against it by Dr. St. As you therefore see 
how capable it is of defence against him, I shall not forget 
the other part of my undertaking: but shall, 

Secondly, Say somewhat (as yours sufficiently lets me 
see there is cause) in his just defence against you. And 
really, Sir, though that be an untoward thing to dispute 
against, I find it needful to defend him only against your 
anger, 7. e. the excess of it: which, although it-can no 
more harm him, than he hath done the cause, and con- 
sequently the blunting and breaking its edge (which is the 
thing I aim at) cannot advantage him, yet it will de him 
right: and (which was the thing I first intended) ’twill 
be an advantage and kindness to you. 

I must here indeed tell you, that I cannot blame you for 
being im some measure offended, as I can excuse the Doc- 
tor but in part. I do dislike, as well as you, two things 
especially in his way of managing this business; vz. his 
too great acrimony, and too little seriousness. 

For the former, it is too evident, and I heartily pity him 
for it, that he should so forget, and suffer himself to be 
transported beyond, the rules of Christianity and prudence ; 
neither of which would allow him, (and I am sure within 
the compass of the former, his text would not,) so as to 
make himself a standard to all other men, as to suppose 
no man can be honest or conscientious that is not of his 
mind in the matters he then undertook to controvert, or 
that should not judge of the connexions of things as he did. 
I cannot think it hath added to his reputation to reflect so 
grossly before such an assembly, upon a whole party ef 
men that are, many of them, well known in the world; 
and who, in point of integrity, are so little liable to be 
suspected, that an attempt to blemish them upon so slight 
a pretence, and, in matter of faet, so untrue, could not but’ 
recoil upon himself; especially with them that shall im- 
partially compare their inducements to prevaricate with 
what he hath. 

And for the other, it were indeed to have been wished, 
that upon so grave and solemn an occasion he had forborne 
jests, especially of that nature; as for instance, such mor- 
tified and conscientious men, and the most godly—can 
least endure to be told of their faults, &c. Which expres- 
sions, any one that considers his scope, will understand to 
be ironical ; and that considers the matter, to be somewhat 
bold ironies; and the occasion, to be causeless ones. In- 
asmuch as it is not impussible, that truly mortified and 
conscientious men may desire opportunities to do God 
service in the world, in a way that he dislikes. And it 
may consist with real godliness not to‘count all those 
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things faults which he takes to be such. And indeed, in: 


his dedication, his way of averting the report of those ill 
men, that he intended tostir up the magistrates and judges 
to a persecution of the dissenters, is to any considering 
man, sportful and ludicrous ; viz. offering them only such 
a way of escaping persecution, as whereupon a man may 
shun suffering, if he please, from any party of men in the 
world, as such, by being in every thing of their mind and 
way : but which in effect grants the charge which he would 
avoid, that if we will not be so united to his party, we were 
to expect nothing but utmost rigour. One would rather 
have thought he should have bedewed that discourse with 
tears, which had in itself, most manifestly, so awful and 
tremendous a design, as not only the devoting of so great 
numbers, that might possibly not be convinced and per- 
suaded by him, to a temporal ruin; but the depriving them 
of the ordinary means of their salvation. And that, if he 
thought it necessary for the preserving of order in the 
church, they should be so dealt with; he should have spo- 
ken of their case with the greatest compassion and ten- 
derness, not with derision and contempt. 

Yet I would have you use lenitives with yourself, and 
calm your own spirit; and I wish you were capable of 
contributing any thing to the moderating and pacifying 
his too. That though he have been angry unprovoked, 
and with a sort of men that have ever respected and ho- 
noured him, as if he had been of themselves; his anger 
that hath been without cause, (as you know perhaps who 
in a like expression blames the exorbitancy of another pas- 
sion,) may not also be without end. At least, I pray you, 
take heed you do not deserve the like sharp repartee, 
which the cynic met with from that noble philosopher, 
that he taxed his pride with greater pride; that you exceed 
not the heats whereof you complain. If he will still retain 
his fervour, let him be angry alone; and his displeasure 
have its continuance with as little influence or concom- 
itancy of yours, (and I could wish of any other man’s,) 
as (for aught I know) it had its beginning. And that 
since he thinks of being a sacrifice, he may only burn 
gently in his own flame, which he may moderate as he 
a and I hope will seasonably extinguish, before he 

ath suffered much harm by it. 

For the qualifying of your own too great resentment and 
offence ; I would have you consider how great reason you 
have to believe, that this blow came only from the (some- 
what misgoverned) hand of a pious and goodman. Be it 
far from you to imagine otherwise. If youthink he was to 
blame for intimating suspicions of their sincerity whom he 
opposes, make not yourself equally blameable, by admit- 
ting hereupon any concerning his. Which would arguea 
mean narrow spirit, and a most unwarrantable fondness of 
a party, as if all true religion and godliness were bound 
up init. » 

' And if it look unlovely in your eyes to see one of so 
much avowed latitude and enlargedness of mind, and ca- 
pable upon that account of being the more universally ser- 
viceable to the Christian church, forsaking that compre- 
hensive interest, so far as to be ingulfed into a party upon 
a private and distinct basis, consider what aspect the same 
thing would have in yourself. And never make his dif- 
ference with you in this matter, a reason to yourself of a 
hard judgment concerning him; who can, you must consi- 
der, differ no more from us, than we do from him, 

Believe him, in the substance of what he said, to speak 
according to his present judgment. Think how gradually 
and insensibly men’s judgments alter, and are formed by 
their converse; that his circumstances have made it neces- 
sary to him to converse most for a long time, with those 
who are fully of that mind which he here discovers; that 
his own real worth must have drawn into his acquaint- 
ance the best and most valuable of them, and such for whom 
he might not only have a kindness, but a reverence; and 
~who therefore must have the more power and influence 
upon him, to conform his sentiments to their own. 

We ourselves do not know, had we been, by our cir- 
cumstances, led to associate and converse mostly with 
men of another judgment, what our own would have been. 
And they that are wont to discover most confidence of 
themselves, do usually but discover most ignorance of the 
nature of man; and how little they consider the power of 
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external objects and inducements to draw men’s minds 
this way or that. Nor, indeed, as to matters of this nature 
can any man be confident that the grace of God shall cer- 
tainly incline him to be of this or another opinion or prac-— 
tice in these matters ; because we find those that we have 
no reason to believe have greater assistances of divine 
grace are divided about them, and go not all one way. 

‘We may indeed be confident that had the same consi- 
derations occurred to us which have, we should have been 
of the same mind and judgment that we are. But it is 
very supposable that some accidental occasions might pos- 
sibly have happened, that might hinder our actual taking 
up such considerations, though the things to be considered 
were not unknown to us. And not that only, but that. 
might prevent our knowing even matters of fact, that have - 
signified not a little to the determining our judgments that. 
way which they now incline to. : = 

And I do particularly believe, (as I doubt not but God 
is graciously present with those that in the sincerity of 
their hearts have chosen to serve him in the way which 
the law prescribes, so,) that if Dr. St. had known what 
proofs there are of thatsame gracious presence, in these 
so much censured meetings, his thoughts would have been 
very different of them from that they are. I donotspeak 
of proselyting men to a party, which I heartily despise as 
a mean and inconsiderable thing: but have known some, 
and heard of many, instances of very ignorant and profane 
persons that have been led, perhaps by their own curiosity, 
or, it may be, by the persuasion of some neighbour or friend, 
to hear and see what was done in such meetings, that have 
(through God’s blessing upon so despised means) become 
very much reformed men, and (for aught that could be 
judged) serious and sincere Christians. And whereas 
some, that have very prejudicial thoughts of all that fre- 
quent such meetings, may be apt to suspect all effects of 
that kind, to be nothing else but illusions of fancy, or a 
disposition (at least) to enthusiasm, or an artificial and in- 
dustrious hypocrisy; I am very confident that if the Doc- 
tor had had the opportunity, frequently to observe and 
converse with such, as we have had, and heard the so- 
briety and consistency of their discourse, and seen the 
unaffected simplicity, humility, and heavenliness of their 
conversation, he could not have allowed himself the liber- 
ty of such hard censures, but would have judged of many 
such persons as you and I do. 

Upon supposition of all which, I make little question 
but it would have been very remote from him to wish that 
so many persons had rather lived in sin, and perished for 
ever; than have been brought to repentance and a good 
life, by being now and then at a separate meeting. 

So that for the substance of what he hath said against 
such meetings, we have reason to impute it to his judg- 
ment; and his judgment tosuch circumstances, very much, 
as I have mentioned, that have led him the way he hath 
taken ; and not given him opportunity to know what might 
have begot a better opinion in him of the way which he 
opposes. 

But for the manner of his treating this subject, that I 
impute to the prevalency of some present temptation ; and 
hope he did not express in that sermon his habitual tem- 

er. And am highly confident, notwithstanding what he 

ath said in it; if it were in his power, we might even 
safely trust him to prescribe us terms, and should receive 
no hard ones from him. 

Somewhat it is likely he was expected (and might be 
urged) to say to this business. And his own thoughts be- 
ing set a work, fermented into an intemperate heat, which, 
it is to be hoped, will in time evaporate. 

If I may freely speak to you my own thoughts, he seems 
to deal in this business, as one that forced himself to say 
somewhat. For though I apprehend he speaks his judg 
ment, yet the expressing it in this time and manner he 
might regret. And because it might appear a becoming 
thing to him toseem earnest, the temptation prevailed with 
him, against his habitual piano) to supply with 
sharpness the detect of reason; which the poverty of the 
cause afforded not. For really his reasonings are faint, 
unconcluding, and unlike Dr. Stillingfleet. Sothat if any 
expected this performance from him, one may think (and 
this ought in some part to excuse him) that, besides some 
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little flourishes of his reading and wit, he séems only to 
have lent them his name. Which, however, I pray you, 
let still be of great value with you. And turn your dis- 
pleasure into serious earnest praying for him, and that his 
spirit may not be further harmed; that amidst his many 
temptations, he may be delivered and preserved from being 
at all puffed up, or any way imbittered; and that so valu- 
able a person be not lost, or in the least degree rendered 
less useful, to the churchof God. And that all that know 
his more inward conversation, may discern in his frequent 
savoury discourses, in his continued serious calling upon 
God in his family, in his readiness to do good, especially 
to the souls of men, in his aptness to condescend to those 
that are much beneath him, how great the efficacy is of 
divine grace. And that, through the power of it, a great 
measure of wit, learning, applause, and secular advanta- 
ges, may not only consist with vivid godliness, and sincere 
devotedness to the interest of religion, but contribute abun- 
dantly to the service and diffusion thereof in the world. I 
am very serious in this advice to you. Nor, thanks be to 
God, have so low or profane thoughts of prayer, (which 
hath ever borne so great a part in the religion of all times, 
nations, and sorts of men,) as to think it will signify no- 
thing, especially when the design of it is not mean and 
private, but such wherein all good men will unite. 
T little doubt, but if ever there shall be good days, and 
a happy state of things, on earth, a factious zeal for parties 
will become a contemptible thing : and all the discrimina- 
tive accretions to religion, which are severally scandalous 
to all other parties except their own, who embrace any 
sort of them, (too probably for the sake of some secular 
interest or other, which is hoped to be gratified and en- 
gaged thereby,) will be spontaneously quitted and aban- 
doned by all parties, from an overpowering sense and 
grateful relish of substantial religion itself; 2. e. entire de- 
votedness to God and the Redeemer, with the joyful ex- 
pectation of the blessedness of the other world: and so all 
become one. 
But is this tobe done while we sleep and do nothing? 
Or, have we in our circumstances any thing to do, by 
which we may hope to contribute so much towards it, 
as by prayer? By this means (if men of sincere and pious 
minds,: did with universal and abstracted aims, apply 
themselves to this great duty) we are to reckon the blessed 
spirit of holiness, love, and peace, would be more and 
more drawn into consent. Doyou your own part herein ; 
you will find your own present advantage by it; it will 
fill you with good thoughts, hopes, and expectations. The 
kindly benign influences whereof, will pleasantly qualify 
and temper your spirit, and make you know how much 
more grateful an inhabitant that charity is, which think- 
eth no evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, than frowardness, discon- 
, tent, vexation, and anger, at any one that thinks and speaks 
otherwise than you did expect or wish. Insist upon such 
things in prayer, as wherein it may reasonably beexpected 
good men shall generally agree with you. You have the 
more reason to expect being heard; yea, and ought to hope 
the spirit of this person, whom you have taken such offence 
at, will be rescued out of temptation, and be drawn into 
full consent with you. For you have no cause to doubt, 
but that he hath those principles wrought into the temper 
of his mind, which need only resuscitation, that they may 
dispose him to union with the whole body of sober and se- 
rious Christians of his own way, or of others, (whenso- 
ever that can be seasonably endeavoured for,) upon more 
probable and hopeful terms than he hath proposed in this 
sermon. Therefore be you serious and fervent in requests 
to this purpose, as you have that love to God and his 
church, which you profess; and that value for this worthy 
person, which I reckon you still ought to have: or (if that 
can be fit to te added) any kindness for, 
wir, ; 
Your affectionate servant, &c. 


e 
Since my writing these pages, I hear of answers to the 
dean’s sermon; which, in so remote a corner, I have had 


no opportunity to see: what is here written may therefore 
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(upon comparing) be communicated, or suppressed, as 
shall be thought fit. pe ; 

And so I should take leave of you, but that it may be - 
needful, whereas I have principally considered in these 
papers, the case of such as think it unlawful to join in the | 
public assemblies; to add somewhat (whomsoever if may 
serve) in reference to their case that think otherwise. For 
to say the truth,’this is here the more common case. And 
though the Doctor believes they that frequent the separate 
meetings, do generally judge it unlawful to join in the 
public; howsoever it is with you, (and it is likely the Doc- 
tor speaks of what is more within the compass of his own 
knowledge, or theirs who inform him,) it is with us in 
this part of the country quite contrary. And I may truly. 
say, that in this place (and others where [ have sometimes 
occasionally been) the generality of them who come to 
the other meetings do also attend the public. + ae 

Now these may perhaps think themselves left under 
blame, and may apprehend the Doctor’s consequence 1s 
strong against them, (that if occasional communion be 
lawful, constant communion must be a duty,) which he, 
no doubt, understands exclusively of any distmct way 
communion. im" 

And if indeed they judge that consequence strong, I 


-would fain know what hurt they can think it doth them? 


Why should any man be afraid of his duty? or of the 
truth which makes it known ? And if hereupon they can, 
with the satisfaction of their. own consciences, waive all 
other opportunities of worshipping God with others of his - 
people, they. have the less to do: and why should they. 
complain who are satisfied ? : 

But in short, either they apprehend such other addi- 
tional means a real necessary help and advantage to them, 
or they do not. If they do not, they have no cause to 
trouble themselves, nor to grudge that so much is said for, 


others ; whose, for ought I know, may, as the Doctor thinks, — 


(for I cannot make an estimate from this or that little spot, ) 
be the much more common case. If they do, they have 
little reason to be concerned about the Doctor’s conse- 
quence: which I must wonder if he himself can think 
strong. It hath not, you see, been altogether overlooked 
in the foregoing discourse: and if any feel themselves. 
wounded by it, he is so great an Achilles, that they may 
have their wound and healing from the same hands. | 

For, as hath been noted from him in his preface to the 
Irenicum, he seems plainly to intimate, that men have no 
charter, or grant of divine power, to make other conditions 
of church communion than Christ hath made. Ifso, then 
the conditions by which this way of communion is distin- 
guished from the other, (supposing they be lawful,) are 
still, in themselves, matter of liberty, not of duty: and so 
tis left to the prudence of a Christian to determine him 
(as in all like cases) this way or that; as will make most 
for the common good, consistently with that of his own 
soul. That is sin or duty, which in this or that case, will 
do more hurt or good. There being no particular rule to 
guide a man’s practice, he must have recourse to that ge- 
neral one: by which it may be my duty, upon some great 
reason, to do that, at one time, which, for as great reason, 
T ought not to do in a continued course. And it is highly 
commendable, when a Christian understands the latitude 
which the law of Christ hath left him; is, in his own spi- 
rit, exempt from servile restraints, by other imagined 
bonds; and can with a generous liberty (pure from base 
self-respects) turn himself this way or that, as shall make 
most for the service of the ends he lives for. And when 
any accordingly use that liberty, ’tis a fancy of none but 
half-witted persons, to think they must therefore addict 
themselves to this or that party. 

If a man’s case come to be so stated, that he hath rea- 
son to apprehend it will do more good than hurt to others, 
that he own a sort of Christians, who have particularly 
modified themselves, otherwise than they needed, by any 
divine injunction, (or by any that God hath empowered 
men to put them under,) by communicating with them 
under the common notion of Christians, only, not as so 
modified: he doth but express the genuine complexion of 
a truly Christian spirit. But he is not to do so in a conti- 
nued course, if he find it will be a real damage to hisown 
soul, in comparison of another way that he finds more 


a 


- edifying. Perhaps if he bt bi 
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religious only, after the 
mode of this or that party, his fare may be either too fine 
or too coarse for his constant: diet. I may, besides my 
own inclination, drink a single glass of wine out of civility 
to one person, or of water, to another, when I am not, for 
any man’s pleasure, to destroy my health by tying myself 
to drink nothing else. And whatever Christian conde- 
scendingness and goodness of temper may prompt a man 
to, who makes not what others do, but what they ought 
to do, his rule and measure; they have least reason to 
expect much compliance from others, who bind them- 
selves up within their own party, are enwrapped as levia- 
than in his scales, call themselves the church, (as many 
say, Here is Christ and there is Christ,) and call all men 
separatists that will not be of their church. And perhaps 
they assume and appropriate the name with no more pre- 
tence or colour, and with no better sense, than if a hu- 


-moursome company of men should distinguish themselves 


from others, by wearing a blue or a yellow girdle, and call 
themselves mankind! Do not too many in our days dis- 
tinguish their church and Christian communion, by things 
no more belonging to a church, or to Christianity, then a 
girdle of this or that colour tahuman nature? And which 


no more qualify for Christian society, than that doth for 


human? [f, however, an ingenuous, iree-spirited man, out 
of respect to his present company, or for any other va_u- 
able reason, should in sucha case put on the blue girdle, I 
shall find no fault with him. But if any should go about 
to pinch him too close with it, so as would be inconvenient 
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to his ease and health, or oblige him to protest against the 
true humanity of all that neglect it, I doubt not he would 
throw it away with scorn. Much less would he be a con- 
federate with them that use it, if they professedly combine 
for the destruction of the rest of mankind that use it not, 
when many of them that refuse it apprehend it a real griev- 
ance. Hspecially, when they that would impose it, live 
with many of the rest under the government of a just and 
sovereign prince, from whom they have no charter for their 
imposition, but who hath declared he will not have his 
subjects so imposed upon. 

In sum, we are all indispensably obliged by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the sovereign Brince and Ruler of his church, 
to the substance of all Christian ordinances. © As to unin- 
stituted modes thereof, we are free. And they that under- 
stand their liberty, may use or not use them as is more for 
their own and the common good. They that understand 
it not, and think themselves under an obligation from 
Christ not to admit questionable, devised additions, into 
their worship; they are not therefore to deprive themselves 
of the substantial ordinances of the Christian religion, 
whereof there is no question. 

I shut up all with the words of the great apostle, Rom. 
xiv. 2, 3, One believeth that he may eat all things: an- 
other, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not, for God hath received him. 
Verse 13. Let us not therefore judge one another any 
more: but judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block, or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way. 
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I wore your public challenge, Mr. Prefacer, (as you only 
allow me to call you,) was given with an honest intention. 
Yet with what kindness, or equity, you could make your 
first onset in the view of the world; by hiding your own 
name, and exposing mine, designing yourself to fight in 
the dark, and expecting me to do it in open light, I leave 
to your own pee calmer) second thoughts. I might 
hereupon, as | promise myself, be justified in the opinion 
of competent and impartial judges, if I had disappointed 
you in not writing; but Iam apt to think I shall disap- 
at you more, in what I shall write upon this occasion. 

fet not at all for this reason: for I thank God, I hold no 
opinion which Iam ashamed to own to the world; but 
for what is with me of far greater weight. I have, for a 
long time, had an habitual aversion in my own mind, from 
perplexing myself, or disturbing others, by being concern- 
ed in agitating the controversies that have been on foot, 
about the circumstantials of our religion. I hope it will 
offend nobody, if I recite somewhat of what I wrote al- 
most thirty years ago, in the epistle prefixed to a treatise of 
delighting in God, vzz. thus; 

“T have reflected and considered with some satisfaction, 
that this hath been my way, and the temper of my mind, 
among you,* viz. to recommend the serious practice of the 
great things of religion, which are known, and least liable 
to question, without designing to engage you to, or against, 
‘any party of them that differ about circumstantial matters. 
Great reason I have to repent, that I have not with greater 
earnestness pressed upon you, the known and important 
things wherein serious Christians do generally agree; but 
I repent not, that I have so little engaged in the hot con- 
tests of our age, about the things wherein they differ: for 
as I pretend to little light in these things, (whence I could 
not have much confidence to fortify me unto such an un- 
dertaking,) so I must profess have littie inclination to con- 
tend about matters of that kind. Nor yet am I indiffer- 
ent as to those smaller things, that I cannot discern to be 
in their own nature so. But though I cannot avoid to 
think that course right, which I have deliberately chosen 
therein, I do yet esteem that but a small thing, upon 
which to ground an opinion of my excelling them that 
think otherwise, as if I knew more than they. For I have 
often recounted thus seriously with myself, that of every 
differing party (in those circumstantial matters) I do par- 
ticularly know some persons, by whom I find myself 
much excelled in far greater things than is the matter of that 
difference. I cannot (‘tis true) thereupon say and think 
every thing that they do; which is impossible, since they 
differ from one another as well as me. And I understand 
well, there are other measures of truth, than this or that 
excellent person’s opinion. But I thereupon reckon, I 
have little reason to be conceited of any advantage I have 


a The inhabitants of Torrington, magistrates and people, to whom this dis- 
course was dedicated. 


of such, in point of knowledge, (even as little as he should 
haye, that can sing, or play well on a lute, of him that 
knows how to command armies, or govern a kingdom,) 
and can with the less confidence differ from them, or con- 
tend with them. Being thereby, though I cannot find 
that I err in these matters, constrained to have some sus- 
picion lest I do; and to admit it possible enough, that 
some of them who differ from me, having much more 
light in great matters, may have so, in these also. Be- 
sides, that I most seriously think, humility, charity, and 
patience would more contribute to the composing of these 
Jesser differences, or to the good estate of the Christian 
interest under them, than the most fervent disputes and 
contestations. I have upon such considerations little con- 
cerned myself, in contending for one way, or another, 
whilst I was among you; or in censuring such as have 
differed from me in such notions or practices ag might 
consist with our common great end, or as imported not 
manifest hostility thereto. Contenting myself to follow the 
course, that to my (preponderating) judgment seemed best, 
without stepping out of my way to justle others.” 

This was long before, and hath been ever since, the con- 
stant temper of my mind, in reference to matters of this 
kind. I have contented myself by the best means I could 
be furnished with, and the best use God enabled me to 
make of them, so far to form and settle my judgment, as 
was absolutely necessary to my own practice; not taking 
my measures from what I was to hope or fear, of worldly 
advantage or disadvantage, reputation or disreputation ; 
but in what way, as my case was to be circumstanced, I 
might walk most agreeably to the common Christian rule, 
the holy word of God, and best serve the proper ends of 
life; do most good in the world, and, as my calling obliged 
me, most promote the common salvation. And that 
judgment, once formed, and preponderating to the way I 
chose, I have endeavoured faithfully to follow. Herein 
my heart reproaches me not, and, I hope, shall not as long 
as I live. ; 

In the meantime, I have abstained from censuring 
others, who have taken’a different way. I have rejoiced 
in the seriousness and success of any such, in their minis- 
terial work, and in the liberty they had for public service, 
which I had not. I usually pray for a blessing upon their 
labours, as upon my own. My converse hath been as 
free, and pleasant, with divers of them, as with others, that 
were entirely agreed with me in circumstantial matters. 
Nor have I felt any inclination in my mind, to controvert 
with them the matters of difference between us, but have 
even, in our converse, forgot what we differed, having no 
more cause to suspect hurt from them, than they from me. 
Where is the man that can say, I ever persuaded him to 
conform, or not to conform ? 
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This disinclination with me to controversies of any such 
kind, hath proceeded from sundry reasons. My judgmer 
was already so far settled in these things, as was necessar 
to my own practice. I reekoned an unproportionable 
measure of the short time we have to live in this world, 
was not to_be taken up about them: that it consisted not 
with a man’s designed progress towards his end, to be 
always, or too long, inquiring about his way : that disputes 
of that kind have little savour in them, compared with the 
bie agreed matters of our faith and hope. I was loth to 

isquiet others, or cast stumbling-blocks before them, who 
seemed as well satisfied, in their way, as I was in mine. 
I observed such altercations seldom better men’s spirits, 
but that often they make them worse. I had a great reve- 
rence for divers that differed from me in these things: I 
knew several of them to be much superior to me, in all 
sorts of more valuable knowledge; as also I did of them 
that therein agreed with me. Comparisons I thought 
odious and vain. I could not be of every worthy and 
good man’s mind, when they were not all of the same 
mind. I had enough, I thought, to satisfy myself in refer- 
ence to my own practice, not enough to change theirs; or 
enable me to set up to be a decider of such controversies. 
it was remote from me to think sincere religion, either con- 
fined to any party, distinguished by these little things, or 
excluded from any. ‘That the kingdom of God consisted 
not in them, but in righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. I have thought, that as things that were most 
necessary were most plain; so things that were so very 
little plain were the less necessary. ‘Those particles of 
matter must have very little of real entity in them, that 
escape the acies, and discerning, of the finest and quickest 
eye. Ihave hardly known any point in metaphysics or 
scholastic divinity, disputed with greater niceness and sub- 
tlety, than our controversy about the ceremonies; and 
though I never thought myself to be any of the quickest in 
the art of disputing, yet I think, taking which side I will 
in this disputation, I could easily puzzle the most, of plain 
people, and that are but of an ordinary understanding, about 
them; much more easily than I could convince, or satisfy 
them, (or perhaps, did myself,) the one way, or the other. 

The matter were indeed easy, if (for instance) in a select 
gathered church (of one or other whereof I suppose you 
are) one conscience, or a few men’s, would serve for the 
whole body; or by parity of cases, of a whole parish or 
nation. But when we consider, that every one must give 
an account of himself to God; and that in matters which 
concern our own duty Godward, we are no more capable 
of having it done by another for us, than (as a noted per- 
son in our time aptly speaks) of being represented by 
another in the day of judgment; this will bring the matter 
with weight, upon our spirits, lest we should be found 
transgressors in Bethel, and to have offered strange fire, in- 
stead of a sacrifice, on the one hand; or needlessly, on the 
other hand, set on fire the temple itself. This will, in 
God’s time, I doubt not, be considered by such as can 
make the occasion cease, of such difficulties. In the mean 
time, it is of great consolation to those that sincerely fear 
God, that if with upright minds they principally study to 
approve themselves to him, and if they mistake, do onl 
err for fear of erring; he will not with severity animad- 
-vert upon the infirmity of a weak and merely misguided 
judgment. ; 

It isa most sure truth, and worth all this world, that to 
an honest unbiassed heart, ’tis a far easier thing to please 

- God, than men.—I have also considered, that some that 
can contend fervently, and conclude positively, concerning 
church power, where it is lodged, and how far it can ex- 
tend, in making rules, and inflicting censures, discover too 
often more confidence than knowledge and solid judgment, 
in those very things themselves; but much oftener, little 
of the Spirit of Christ and the Gospel ; little of that meek- 


ness, humility, charity, that are most essential, and inward- 


to true Christianity ; and are too apt to magnify the tithing 
of mint, annis and cummin, above faith, mercy, and the 
love of God.—I have sometimes thought that to be some- 
what instructive, which is storied of Plato,» that having one 
in his academy that had great skill in driving a chariot, 
With that exactness, as not to swerve one jot from the 
b EL. Var. Hist, 
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lines on which the wheels were, very swifily to move; 


‘enor could be satisfied till he had prevailed with that great 


man to be the spectator of his performance herein, he was 
so far from applauding him, that turning away with con- 
tempt, he said, “they that mind, with such exactness 
little things, will never mind great.”—I detract nothing 
from the exact care that ought tobe had in observing God’s 
own revelations and injunctions, if you understand aright 
under what notion, and for what ends, he intended them. 
Nothing is to be thought little in religion, that truly be- 
longs to it. But, Sir, if you should take upon you to de- 
vise rules and measures of your own and then put a 
sacredness upon them; yea more, insist to have them 
observed with greater strictness, and for more distinguish- 
ing purposes, than ever God intended divers of his own 
revelations for ; this I must tell yon were bold, and extra- 
vagant. And how you are concerned herein, we shall see 
in the progress of this discourse. 

To come somewhat closer to you therefore, Mr. Prefa- 
cer, I shall first consider how reasonably and justly you 
offer to engage me in this quarrel; and this will lead me 
on to take a view of your treatment of that honorable per- 
son, against whom your quarrel is more principally meant. 
As to your endeavour to involve me in this affair, I think 
before you had offered at it, you should have been well 
assured of these twothings ; at least of the one or the other 
of them: 1. That I really did concern myself to advise, 
one way or other, as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
that occasional conformity, about which you contend. 
2. That I ought to have done so. If neither of these can be 
made to appear, I cannot but think it was.a distemper of 
mind, an immoderate scripturiency, or what shall I’ call it? 
too great an affectation of intermeddling beyond any call 
you had, that could lead you to it. And whereas you think 
you have not exceeded, herein, the rules of charity or good 
manners; as to the point of manners, I will not take upon 
me to be your judge; I believe you guess me to be no 
master of ceremonies. But as to the much greater busi- 
ness of charity, I must talk with you more about that be- 
fore we part. For itis a matter of much greater compass. 
And in your measures and exercise whereof the generality 
of serious Christians are concerned as wellas I. But as 
concerning myself, can you make either of these appear ? 

1. As to the former, I am sure you cannot, nor any man. 
Nor ought you to have presumed it, unless you had been 
sure of the 2nd, That I ought. I, for my part, judged T 
ought not. Whether I did truly judge or no, that leads 
into the main cause, that will lie between us, wherein I 
shall be no less cautious than you, though therein I shall 
not so far compliment you, as to pretend I more follow 
your example in it, than my own inclination ; 7. e. I shall 
not undertake to determine, whether the action (as circum- 
stanced) of that honourable personage you principally re- 
flect upon, were lawful or unlawful. This I meddle not 
with; and you pretend to decline it too; (either you, or the 
author you recommend and follow, which is all one to me;). 
viz. the question, whether this or that communion be law- 
ful or unlawful; but are so little true to that pretence, as 
to judge that person who occasionally partakes in the le- 
ally established church’s communion, unfit, ever after, to 

e received, otherwise than as a penitent, to any other 
Christian communion. And I think no man is to do the 
part of a penitent, but for what was unlawful, or a fault. 
Now I, for my part, shall not take so much upon me as 
to determine, not being called, if I were never so compe- 
tent, whether there were any thing faulty in that action or 
no. But in this I am neither in doubt, nor without a suffi- 
cient occasion to declare, that I can judge it no such fault 
(if it be one) as should exclude one, that in all other re- 
spects appears a serious and an orderly Christian, from any 
other Christian communion, to which he may have thought 
fit to adjoin himself. And that I may set in view the 
ground for my not judging otherwise, and for the follow- 
ing discourse, we must distinguish, : ; 

I. Of the obligation of precepts negative, and affirma- 
tive, or against sins, and unto duties, viz. against or unto, 
such things, as, by those precepts, become sins or duties. 
And of these, I shall speak only so far, as concerns our 
present purpose, 7. e. as they are to come under considera- 
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tion in foro ecclesi, or in a visible church of Christ. And 
so, there are sins consistent with the Christian state. And 
there are sins inconsistent with it; or destructive of it. 
Duties that are matter of simple precept, and duties that 
are also conditions of Christian communion. We are 
‘also to distinguish the obligation of negative and affirm- 
ative precepts, as ’tis usual and common, viz. that the for- 
mer bind (unless the precept were repealed) semper, et ad 
semper, always, and to every ae of time. The latter, 
always, while the precept stands in force, but not to every 
oint of time. Of this we shall make the proper use, in the 
t place. 

d. Of the different notions under which, or causes for 
which, men of different sentiments or persuasions may 
decline the communion of this or that church: viz. Some 
may decline the communion of this or that church, as 
judging it essentially defective ; so as not to have in it the 
essentials of a Christian church. (Whether that judgment 
be right or wrong, true or false, is not now the question ; 
or under our present consideration.) Others may decline 
it, as judging it defective in respect of some accidentals, 
or circumstances; either simply considered, or compared 
with some other Christian church, that they may appre- 
hend to come nearer the Christian rule; and wherein the 
administration of Christ’s ordinances may be more profit- 
able, and tend more to their advantage and benefit, in their 
spiritual concernments. 

These distinctions we shall consider severally, both by 
way of explication and application to the present’case. 

1. For the former, when we speak of sins consistent or 
inconsistent with the Christian state; of duties that are 
merely such; or that also are required as necessary to 
‘Christian communion; we intend the distinction as refer- 
Ting to visible Christianity. And mean, that as there are 
sins inconsistent with visible Christianity : avowed atheism, 
open idolatry, infidelity, apostacy, total, or in respect of 
some or other known fundamental or Christian religion; 
contumacious and continuing rebellion against the autho- 
rity and known laws of Christ; which, without visibly 
serious repentance and reformation, slur and deface a 
man’s character, as a visible Christian: so there may be 
faults that do it not; which may yet come under common 
notice, or view. I only instance in what is more agreeable 
to our present case, as misjudging in some circumstantial 
matters, and very disputable, that are extra-essential to the 
substance of Christianity; and practising according to 
that erring and mistaken judgment ; even though the mis- 
take be continued, never discerned, and never repented of 
or reformed as Jong as one lives. 

Such were the differences in judgment and practice about 
meats and days, Rom. xiv. 2, &c. wherein there could not 
but be right and wrong. Both sides could not be in the 
right, 7. e. referring their practice to their judgment. The 
quéstion being, whether such and such things were lawful 
or unlawful, and that the one side judged them lawful, 
the other, unlawful. The one side must be in the wrong. 
The things about which they differed, could not be both 
lawful and unlawful. It must be sin to judge and do 
amiss; duty, to judge aright, and practice accordingly. 
And what was now to be done in this case? Were they 
to excommunicate, and curse, and damn one another? 
Some that presided in the Christian church did, ’tis true, 
in process of time, come to use an unchristian severity in 
such cases. As when some tied themselves to the eating 
of herbs only, and abstained from flesh (whether they de- 
rived their opinion from the school of Pythagoras, or how- 
ever they came by it, matters not.) And it was determined 
concerning them, (I could show where and when were it 
needful,) that if they would use abstinence, upon other 
considerations, they might; but if upon a judgment, or 
opinion, that the eating of flesh was unlawful, they should 
be excommunicated, And this was thought a sufficient 
reason for that hard censure, because they denied Christ 
to have given that liberty, as to meats, which he had really 
given. But was this according to the mind of God? No, 
quite contrary; we see it otherwise determined by apos- 
tolical authority, Him that is weak in the faith, receive 
ye, but not to doubiful disputations, Rom. xiv. 1. The case 
follows. The charge is, Receive them, take them into 
your communion, and dispute not his doubting judgment 
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with him, or pass you no judgment upon it, so as to vex 
‘or disquiet him with it. Let him alone. with his judg- 
‘ment and practice together; but receive him. And the 
forementioned rigour, we find to have been corrected in 
after-time. ; ’ 

And the like charges are elsewhere given in reference 
to the differences between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, the cireumcised and the uncircumcised ; 7. e. 
that in the Christian state, no distinction was to be made 
of Jews or Greeks, cireumcision or uncircumcision, them 
that used or disused the Jewish rites and ceremonies ; but 
all were to be esteemed as one in Christ Jesus, or Christ 
to be all in all among them, Gal. iii. 28. Col. iii. 11. 7. e. 
God makes no difference, supposing they be good men, 
sincere Christians, or become new creatures; he stands 
neither upon their being circumcised, or uncircumcised, 
Gal. vi. 15. Retaining or quitting the subsequent judaical 
observances; so tenderly, and by so gentle a hand, did the 
Divine wisdom and goodness draw off the judaizing Chris- 
tians from those things, whereof he designed the total 
abolition; whereof they had more pretence to be tenacious, 
being things enjomed by God himself. Therefore God 
treats them with more indulgence. And what example- 
should we rather choose to follow? especially, what indul- 
gence doth the case itself challenge, in not pressing, under 
penalty, what there can be no pretence of divine authority 
for? And we find this is the measure according to whic 
we are to go, in receiving persons into our communion. 
We are to receive such as we have reason to think God 
receives ; in the forecited, Rom. xiv. 3. Do not judge, 
but receive him, for God hath received him. 

There are therefore two plain rules, laid down by that 
great apostle, in reference to such dubious and small mat- 
ters; viz. one concerning such scrupulous persons them-~ 
selves, that they be fully persuaded in their own minds, 
(ver. 5.) and do nothing against the judgment of their own 
consciences, in those matters; which he enforces, verse 
23. The other concerning the carriage of fellow Chris- 
tians towards them, that they judge them not, but receive 
them, verse 1, 2, 3—10. Whereupon Mr. Prefacer, I con- 
ceive myself clear in not judging. And you will be clear © 
in judging, if not only you are an abler judge, (which I 
will never dispute with you,) but also, that you were 
called to judge; and that your judgment is most assuredly 
true. If God have authorized you, and revealed to you, not 
only what was right or wrong, in the case itself, but the 
secrets of his heart, whom you judge; and that he prac- 
tised what he thought to be wrong: 7. e. that he is a hypo- 
crite, and that he hath, against his conscience, yielded to 
do that for (an unprofitable) preferment, probably to his 
great loss, (as some have found it,) which he himself 
thought unlawful; if you know him to be of so vain and 
light a mind, that not for any real advantage, but for a little 
temporary, evanid honour and gayciy, he hath offered this 
violence to the judgment of his own conscience; if God 
revealed this to you, and charged you to proclaim it tothe 
world; then hath he indeed set you over him, and far above 
him ; placed you ina much higher seat of judicature, than- 
that wherein he is seated; dignified you with an authority 
superior to what he ever conferred upon any apostle, or on 
the whole Christian church, or on any, besides his own Son, 

But if there be nothing of all this; then, though your 
judgment should mapas to be true, yet if it were without 
any ground, upon which you could know it to be true; 
and so it were only right by chance: if it were without 
call; if you had nothing to do with the matter; if it come 
among the exempted cases reserved by the great God to 
his own tribunal, and which he hath subjected to no 
ecclesiastical nor human cognizance; being, as to the 
matter itself, very minute, not so much as a doubtful ac- 
tion; but the circumstance of an action, and that touches 
not any vital of religion ; as to the lawfulness of that cir- 
cumstance, disputable; a ceremony; one of them, that were 
not less disputed, by men of excellent wisdom, and piety 
on both sides, than the Jewish ones, in the time when they 
were matter of controversy to the Christian church: and 
after all that disputation, determinable, for aught I know, 
chiefly, by the majus or minus.bonum ecclesia ; as in the 
time when that Jewish rite of circumcision was the occa- 
sion of so much disquiet to the primitive Christians, St. 
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Paul circumcised Timothy, for the greater service of the 
Christian interest; and being, as to the inward intention, 
motive, and inducement, secret, and liable only to the 
Divine view; then, I sayfupon all this, even supposing 
the thing you censure were faulty, yet it is no such fault 
4S can slur the character of a man, otherwise appearing a 
Serious Christian. If the contrary were duty, ’tis no such 
duty as is necessary to entitle a man to any Christian com- 
munion. Yea, and I add, your censuring it, as you do, is 
a thousand-fold (even unconceivably) more faulty. And 
if you could truly say, as Diogenes did, trampling upon 
Plato’s rich bed, calco Platonis fastum, I tread wpon Plato's 
pride, it might more justly be replied, as the latter did 
reply, sed majori fastu, but you do it with greater pride. 
You take Epon you to invade the throne of the Most High; 
and may take that as said to you, Who art thou that judg- 
est another’s servant ? Why dost thou judge thy brother? 
‘We must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
Rom. xiv. 4—10. And I wonder you did not dread those 
awful words, of that very Judge, Matt. vii. 1. Judge not 
that ye be not judged. And shall more wonder, if yet 
you perceive not, when you thought a mote was in ano- 
ither’s eye, that there was a beam in your own, as verse 3. 
A thing that among heathens¢ has been animadverted on 
with just severity. Nor shall I recharge you in the fol- 
Jowing words, Thou hypocrite, (for I know not your heart 
in this matter,) but I would have you re-consider, with 
how little warrant you have broadly charged that worthy 
person your quarrel is about, with hypocrisy; that he acted 
against his own conscience, because he acted not accord- 
ing to yours: as if yours were to be the standard, and the 
conscience-general to mankind! But that you may appre- 
hend it not impossible for a man to follow the dictate of 
conscience, and perhaps as good a one as yours, though 
he do not follow yours; I shall yet have recourse to a 
second distinction, before laid down, viz. between the dif- 
ferent notions under which, or causes for which, men of 
different sentiments may decline the communion of this, 
or that church, viz. some, as thinking it essentially devec- 
_ tive—-others, as judging it defective in some circumstances 
only.—Now, Sir, if any man decline the communion of 
what is (however) vulgarly called a church, as counting 
it really no church at all, his withdrawing or abstaining 
from its communion, must be total and constant, he can 
have no communion with it as a Christian church at all. 
But if one avoid more ordinary communication with a 
church, as judging it, though not essentially defective, yet 
to want or err in some circumstances so considerable, as 
that he counts another church comes nearer the common 
Christian rule, the Holy Scriptures; and finds its admin- 
istrations more conducing to his spiritual advantage; he 
may be led, by the judgment of his conscience; both, 
sometimes, upon weighty and important reasons, to com- 
municate with the former, and continue therein, accord- 
ing as those reasons shall continue urgent upon him; and 
yet, sometimes, as the cessant or diminished weight of 
such reasons shall allow, to communicate with the other. 
They that will not admit of this distinction, thus gene- 
rally proposed, as a ground of such different practice in 
the general, as is here expressed; but judge not only es- 
sential perfection, but a perfection by the concurrence of 
all desirable accidents, to be necessary also unto Christian 
eommunion, can have no communion with any Christian 
church on earth; for where is any to be found every way 
perfect? °*Tis true, that accidental defects may be more 
or less, and it requires great accuracy to apply what is 
here generally sfid to particular cases; nor shall that be 
iny present business; I have somewhat else of greater 1m- 
‘portance to do. All that I concern myself for, is only to 
ave it considered, that a man of conscience may, upon 
the grounds generally mentioned, vary his communion as 
~ hath been said, while he keeps himself within the limits 
of a Christian church, essentially true, and that hath no 
additions destructive of that essence. And if he mistake 
in making application hereof to a particular case, it proves 
him not to be a man of a profligate conscience, or of none 
at all. He may have arguments so specious, that, suppos- 


e Cum tua pervideas oculis mala ligpus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
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ing he err, may impose upon the judgment, and ‘thereby 
direct the practice of a very intelligent, discerning, and 
upright-hearted man: so as to make him think that which 
is perhaps an error, his present duty; and so not offer vio- 
lence to his conscience, in what he so doth. As, judging 
such a church true, as to essentials, he may think (occa- 
sion inviting) he hath greater reason, though it be defec- 
tive in accidents, to communicate with it sometimes, than 
to shun its communion always; since thosé Christians 
that agree in all the essentials of Christianity, agree in 
far greater things than it is possible for them to disagree 
in. He must have mean and misshapen thoughts of 
Christian religion, that thinks not the great doctrines of 
faith, ordinances of worship, and rules of daily practice 
(common to us all) unspeakably more valuable, than this 
or that external mode, or form, of religion, that is but ac- 
cidentally, and mutably, adherent thereto. And what if 
some have thought that alone a sufficient reason for their 
occasional communion with a church, with which they 
have not constant communion, that they may do it and 
themselves that right before the world, as to testify, they 
decline it not as no church; but so far practically, own it, 
as the reason of the thing requires: why may they not be 
supposed to do this, as thinking it a good reason, whether, 
it be really so or-no, without going against conscience 
herein ? And yet the same person may, perhaps, think the 
communion of another church preferable, and, for ordi- 
nary resort, rather to be chosen, as wherein he finds the | 
same essence, with more regular, grateful, and advanta- 
geous modes and ways of administration. : 

And if hereupon it should be said, But since, Sir, you 
think it not unlawful to communicate with such a church 
sometimes, why should you not, for common order’s sake, 
do it always ? ; 

May he not reply, Pardon me in that, good Sir, if I - 
think I owe more to what I take for Christ’s rule, and to 
the discernible advantage of my own soul; judging, in 
these respects, that communion to be best, which I more 
constantly adhere to. I say, why may not an honest well- 
meaning man reason thus; and do accordingly, (whether 
his sentiments herein be right or wrong,) without gainsay- 
ing his own conscience? And the rather, for that the 
church itself, with which he more ordinarily ecommuni- 
cates not, (as comprehended in the states of the realm,) so 
far gives him the liberty of his choice, as to reckon his 
doing herein what is more for his satisfaction, and advan- 
tage, no punishable thing. Why may he not conscienti- 
ously say, Let me be excused, if I do not compliment away 
things that are, to me, of so great importance ; and which — 
they to whom I give it, cannot but count a profane sort of 
compliment ? : mary oe 

Question. But should not the Jatitude of a Christian 
earry him to fix bis communion with the larger and more 
extensive church ? 

Answer. What! Should the latitude of a Christian 
bind him to one sort of Christians, with exclusion of all 
other? ‘Never was that noble principle of true Christian 
latitude more perverted, or turned even against itself, than 
if it be used to train men into a religious bigotry! As if 
the apostle’s professing to be all things to all men, to the 
Jews as a Jew, &c. must signify, that he take one side, and 
engage with the Jews, against the Gentiles! They that 
refuse confinement to the largest church may avoid it, not 
because they should, otherwise, express too much latitude, 
but too little. 

Some may here, perhaps, say, “‘ What one judges best, 
ought to be chosen always.” And indeed nothing is more 
easy, or ordinary, than for them that have little compass 
of thought, to pronounce hastily, and conclude peremp- 
torily, even beyond seven men that can render a reason. 
How would such a one stare, if one should oppose a down- 
right negative to his confident assertion! and say, What 
is best, in matter of practice, is not to be chosen and done 
always? ’Tis not enough to justify such a choice, and 
practice, that it be in itself, or simply best ; but that it be 
best, in present circumstances, and all things considered, 
that ought to be considered, in the present juncture. 


Quam aquila, aut serpens Epidaurius ?—Hor. 
(And many others of them abound with like passages.) 


1% CONSIDERATIONS 

Let here another distinction be remembered, before laid 
down. Negative precepts oblige to every point of time. 
Affirmative do not so. He that is always under obliga- 
tion to pray solemnly, is not obliged to be always solemnly 
at prayer. The worship of God is better than most actions 
of our lives; yet the saving of a town or house from fire, 
yea, the plucking of a sheep or an ox out of a ditch, is 
sometimes to be preferred. The most sacred external 
act of duty becomes a sin, when it excludes that which is 
more a duty at that time. How fatal, how totally destruc- 
tive an error might it have proved, before, to the Jewish 
nation, always to have thought it unlawful to defend them- 
selves on the sabbath-day! 4 How long was sacramental 
obsignation in the wilderness omitted? How much more 
may attending upon such an institution, in, what some 
may think, a more eligible manner; if there be a reason 
that outweighs; when, not the substance of the ordinance 
is wanting, but what is counted (perhaps by you) a fitter 
modus ! 

To be plain with you, Mr. Prefacer, suppose you judge 
Jmeeling at the Lord’s table a sin, (as cautious as you 
are, not to seem to take this, or that side, in these contro- 
versies, wherein you, however, unwarily betrayed your- 
self, as hath been noted; yet my supposing it doth you no 
hurt,) and suppose you judge another gesture a duty; sup- 
pose you judge concurrence in the use of the liturgy a sin, 
and the unprescribed way (by human authority) a duty ; 
yet who hath empowered you to make such sins (if they 
were such) exclusive from Christian communion ? or such 
duties, conditions of it? Sometime, surely, it will be un- 
derstood how bold an adventure it is, to make terms of 
Christian communion, which Christ hath never made. 
There are sins and duties, immediately by God’s law itself, 
that he never intended to be so charaeteristical, viz. of the 
unfit or fit subjects of Christian communion. For what! 

hath God forbidden any to be admitted to Christian com- 
munion, but such as are perfect in knowledge and holi- 
ness ? How bold a self-assuming then is it in you, not only 
to make sins and duties which God hath never made so; 
but also to make them distinguishing terms of Christian 
communion! which is far higher, and the more insolent 
usurpation! You know, or it is meet for you so to judge, 
that many pious men dare not partake of the Lcrd’s sup- 
per, otherwise than lmeeling. And I have been sufficiently 
assured concerning divers of eminent sanctity, that they 
have been as greatly affected, and had as high elevations 
of soul, in the use of the common prayer, as others in any 
other way of devotion. . 

Now, Mr. Prefacer, ought another man’s gust to have 
been the measure of theirs? would you have these men 
excluded from all Christian worship, viz. in society with 
Christian worshippers? To say, Let them worship God 
with those of their own way, is to say you know not what. 


For if (as by your rule it seems to be determined) the. 


things are unlawful and:exclusive from all Christian com- 
munion in worship, there ought to be none of any such 
way, that they can worship with. And now, Sir, if that 
be your conscience, that supposing there be never so many 
thousands in a Christian nation that cannot worship God 
in your way, you would have them paganized, made as 
heathens and publicans, God bless me from your con- 
science! And shall this be your way of recommending 
yourself to Christian communion ? Wheresoever such a 

irit appears of zeal against such and such external forms; 
A if it be for them, ’tis all one to me ;) of pride and self- 
esteem, for so contemptibly little things; of malice and 
cruelty, that they could persecute even to the death, if it 
were in their power, or into strange countries, such as 
differ from them in things of no greater moment: I would 
sooner be of a fellowship with drunkards, or other sensua- 
lists, (ongh I hope God will keep me from both,) than 
with them ; as much, as I count a devil somewhat a worse 
thing than a brute. Nor can it be said, that herein Satan 
is transformed. into an angel of light; his transformation 
is, at least, in this, very inartificial, He apparently 
enough shows himself to belong to the darkest region. 
And whereas some such may talk of offering strange fire, 
because it comes not from their altar; their fire is as much 


d As it was once said to have been, Plutarch de Superst. 


he be, that should pray that all the worl 
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stranger than Nadab’s and Abihu’s, as common unconse- 
crated fire differs from infernal. ; 

You will say, These human forms, and other devices 
they are so much set upon, are sins. Sins! but I ask, Do 
they unchristian a man? ‘They will be much more over- 
magnified, by so fervent opposition, than by serious use. 
But what would I do in such a case ? would I not reject 
aman from the Lord’s table, how serious soever, that 
would not communicate otherwise than kneeling? No, 
God forbid! Let him use his own freedom, and be fully 
persuaded in his own mind; he shall not offend me. And 
though there was a time when Christians were forbidden’ 
Imeeling at all on the Lord’s day ; I had rather that human 
institution were neglected, than any good man debarred 
of so useful an ordinance. J should never quarrel with 
any man for that gesture itself. But I should like no one’s 
choice of it the better, that should pretend to choose it for a 
moral reason. For instance, as expressive of greater re- 
verence; because a moral reason must immediately bind 
conscience; and is of universal extent, must equally con- 
cern all; whence, this would imply an accusation of all 
other Christian churches that use not this gesture, as ir- 
reverent, or less reverent than they ought to be. Nor can 
there be any other measure of debitwm, or of that which 
ought to be, but some law or other; nor can there be any 
law of universal obligation, but by a universal law-giver. 
This would therefore insinuate an accusation of our Lord 
himself of neglect, in not making such a law, and in al- 
lowing a different gesture to his disciples, when he first 
appointed that ordinance. For though their gesture was 
not sitting, it is more probable to have been such, as was 
used in those times and countries for their ordinary table 
gesture. And this other I should use, being in commu- 
nion with those that use it, rather not to offend them, than 
please the master of the house, or to satisfy my own con- 
science, as if it were in itself a sin not to use it. But for 
them that use it on that account, 7. e. of conscience towards 
God ; I should, according to the mentioned rule, not judge, 
but receive them. 

And whereas some may think it would introduce con- 
fusion into the church, that all should not be confined to 
one gesture in such an act of worship, it would be a worse 
confusion to have serious Christians, because their con- 
science obliges them to kneel, when others do not, mingled 
with Turks and infidels. Nor is that oneness of gesture 
more necessary to any order that is itself necessary, than 
that all that partake together in such an ordinance, be of 
one stature, size, or sex ; or wear all garments of the same 
shape or colour. I hope for a time, when Christianity 
will be the religion of the world. While it is cramped it 
will never grow. I hope it not to prevail in the world, by 
having all the world, in every minute thing, reduced to the 
model of this or that party. How aber arrogant would 

might be of one 
mind, by being all brought to be, in every nice punctilio, 
of his mind. When I see partition-walls taken down, 
truly catholic Christianity coming into repute, a readiness 
and promptness of mind, to be all things to all men in the 
apostle’s true meaning; when the great things of religion 
do more engage men’s minds, and they cease to magnify 
trifles; when as to faults, (real or supposed,) men no lon- 
ger strain at gnats and swallow camels; when the love of 
God comes to govern the Christian church, and reign in 
the hearts of men; then will the kingdom of God come 
with power. For I am sure the spirit of love is the spirit 
of power, and of a sound mind. In the meantime, I de- 
clare myself (as I have often) to be of no party, self-dis- 
tinguished by so little things. Nor, when the visible 
church of Christ on earth comes to be confessedly com- 
posed (as of old) only of three sorts, catechumens, peni- 
tents, and the fideles, with their infants, can it be any 
great or insuperable difficulty, whom we are to receive 
into our communions, and whom we are to exclude. 

And thus, Mr. Prefacer, I have said all I intend, as to 
the main of your cause, t. e. Whether they that shall not 
be of your mind, when such a case occurs to them, as that 
about which you litigate, and shall practise otherwise, (i. ¢. 
shall not please you,) should therefore, except they repent, 
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be excluded all other Christian communion ? I shall say 
no more to it, except what may occasionally fall in, upon 


my giving some short remarks as to the manner of your. 


treating sich worthy persons, whose judgment and prac- 
tice agree not with yours. Herein, because I never in- 
tended to answer your book, (thinking what I have said 
makes that needless,) I shall only note some passages from 
it, here and there. 
And I begin with the title-page. Where, I pray you 
inquire of your own heart, what you meant by that sug- 
gestion ‘“‘in cases of preferment?” Wasit not to insinuate, 
that preferment was the inducement to that worthy per- 
son, to act against his own conscience in that case? when 
it was his known judgment, testified. by his practice seve- 
ral years before. Herein you should have been sure. You 
meddled with a two-edged weapon, wherewith you vainly 
aimed to wound him, (for a sincere conscience is invulne- 
rable,) but have most certainly wounded yourself. You 
may in time feel the wound; ’tis worse while you don’t. 
If he can sincerely appeal to the Searcher of hearts, (as for 
- ought you know, he eon.) Lord, thou knowest this man 

hath wronged me: I would not have such an appeal lying 
in heaven against me for all the world! How can you tell 
but that such a thing was designed, and done with a sin- 
cere aim and intention of mind ? Among heathens it hath 
not been unknown, that some having honorary coronets 
conferred upon them, consecrated them to their gods.e Is 
it impossible somewhat like it should be done by a Chris- 
tian to the true and living God? Are you so much a 
stranger toa devoted life, as not to think this possible ? You 
have wronged him, when, without ground, you judged 
otherwise: but you wronged the great God infinitely more, 
whose throne you presumed to usurp. And you should 
have been able, before you concluded with so rash con- 
fidence, to prove the act in its circumstance unlawful. If 
it were lawful: go among them you thought to gratify, 
and inquire who of them will think a consequent prefer- 
ment could make it unlawful? Therefore your insinua- 
tions, except wherein it is spiteful and mischievous, is idle 
and vain. 

Again, your subjoined text of Scripture, “If the Lord 
be God, follow him; but if Baal”—for what pupoe was 
it set there? What! to signify, that the God of the dis- 
senters, and of the established church, differ as the living 
God and Baal? Did you take this for a piece of wit? ’twas 
uncharitable. Uncharitable! that’s a trifle in comparison ; 
*twas profane and most impious wit; yet you are mighty 
fond of the conceit, and we have it over and over in the 
book, that the conformists and dissenters serve two Gods 
{as the one of them is miscalled) and have two religions! 
The Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem, and as truly the 
congregations of England, to place his name in them, (and 
whom, as invocated in many, and for ought appears you 
intend in most of them, you blaspheme as a senseless 
idol,) rebuke, and forgive you! 

This may occasion some idle people to cry out, ‘ What! 
at church in the forenoon, and at a meeting-house in the 
afternoon! This is fine! and what will now become of 
our religion ?”’ And what is, already, become of his reli- 
gion who so exclaims? Do the religion of the church and 
of the meeting-house make two religions? Wherein do 
they differ ? The substance of the same religion is common 
to hein both. Therefore the modes and accidents, wherein 
only they differ, are this man’s religion. And can any man 
be the better for such a religion, that consists of modes 
and accidents? ’Tis true, that religion may possibly be so 
ludicrously disguised and misrepresented, as scarce to be 
fitly owned for any religion at all. But this cannot be said 
of most (if of any) of the congregations of England, of 
either sort. And they that have any thing of charity, or 
the fear of God, about them, will be very wary how, for a 
_ misplaced word, or indecent action, or expression, they 

censure one or another of these two sorts of solemn wor- 

shipping assemblies, as having nothing of God, or true 
religion, among them. 
Thirty-nine articles are given us for the summary. of our 
.religion, and of what is thought to appertain to it. Thirty- 
six contain the substance of it, wherein we agrec: three, 
the additional appendices, about which we have some 
© Athen, Deipnoz, cum Animadvers, Is, Casaub, 
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difference. With such aman, the three weigh more than 
all the thirty-six. And if his eyes and understanding were 
useable things with him, he would see the church is a 
meeting-house, and the meeting-house a church. How 
remote are these men from the temper of spirit they were 
directed to be of, that had far greater differences among 
them than ours, to count themselves all one in Christ 
Jesus! But throughout the book, suchas are of this Chris- 
tian latitude and benignity of mind towards one another, 
and not so stingily bigoted to a party, as he, are treated 
with this sort of charity, to be styled painted hypocrites; 
such as play bo-peep with God Almighty; that, if such 
an occasion offer itself to any of them to serve God and 
their country, in a public station, do what the law requires, 
and which they think they may sinlessly do in order to it, 
do trespass upon their consciences, and damn their own 
souls to serve their country. And they that censure them 
not, as he doth, are induced to forbear it, only by their 
gold ring, or fine apparel. 

And that he would have all such as use that liberty, 
which their consciences and the divine law, as they think, 
allow them, in order to their serving God and their coun- 
try, to be disfranchised, and made incapable of doing 
publie service to either, 2. ¢. for doing that, which as wise 
men as he count indifferent; and which can therefore 
make no one either a better or worse man; or Christian. 
And would draw that odium upon the established church 
to represent it as if it sought to engross all power to itself, 
as such, even in civil affairs, upon so insignificant a pre- ~ 
tence! than which he could not attempt doing it a greater 
mischief, or more directly tending to make it intolerable 
to the prince, nobility, gentry, and to the whole body of 
the nation itself. No such arts need to be used to expose 
the clergy to the ill-will of the people, and raise in nobler 
minds what some may count a just and generous disdain 
of being so enslaved. The nature of man, in his lapsed” 
state, is so alienated from God, as to have little regard for 
any sacredness of persons and things, by which enly they 
become related to him. 

The church of Rome hath not gained much upon kings 
and princes, of later years, by affecting to make them de- 
pendent on her. And it is not difficult to pre-appreherx- 
what may at length engage them against her, to AS final 
ruin: 7. e. to make them hate her, eat her flesh, and burn 
her with fire, In that church, this caprice first began in 
their dominium temporale, in gratia fundatum ; and thence 
by a strangely wide sort of'stride or skip, even of a hea- 
venly width, from pole to pole, ’twas got quite among an- 
other sort of men, treading antipodes to the former, in the 
immodest, rude claim, and appropriation to themselves, of 
the entire privilege and prerogative of the saints’ reign. 
’Tis the easiest thing in the world, when any sort or party 
of men have got power into their hands, to saint them- 
selves, and unsaint all other men, at their own pleasure. 
But do the civil rights of men depend upon such (i. e. 
so easily abusable) pretences? We are saying nothing now ~ 
of their rights, claimable from God himself, but from one 
another; and even such rights none could have, 7. e. that 
are claimable from their fellow-creatures, or their (con- 
cives) fellow-members, under any government, but by 
some original grant, one way or other conveyed from the 
Supreme Ruler, who is the fountain of all rights. | 

But hath he ever given Christians, (or saints,) as such, a 
right to seize the rights and properties of other men? The 
notion of the saints’ reign, because we find it in the Holy 
Bible, is not to be torn out, but must have its true sense 
assigned it. And if there be a time yet to come, wherein 
it shall have place; it must mean, that a more general 
pouring forth of the Spirit shall introduce a supervening 
sanctity upon rulers, as well as others; not to give every 
man a right to rule, (for who should then be ruled ?) but 
to enable and incline them that shall duly have a right, to 
rule better. And so the kingdom will be the saints, when 
it is administered, by some, and for others, who are so. If 
God have allowed to men, as.men, any rights, 7. e. that are 
claimable against other men ; and should again give aright 
to Christians in other men’s properties; to what a strait 
and distress were the rest of the world reduced! Might 
not any of them say, Since one must be a man before he 
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can be a Christian, what am I to dé in this case? must I 
unman myself, and lose the rights I have, as such, that I 
may recover them by being a Christian ? I hadithem as a 
man before, sufficiently to secure ine against the claim of 
all others. What! but not against Christians? Then are 
they an unmanned sort of men! And whereas obligations 
accompany rights, what lawless men are these Christians! 

But whereas God hath in great compassion to the world 
appointed it to be Christianized, he hath with equal wis- 
dom chosen the fittest methods for it; 2. e. not to commis- 
sion Christians to divest other men of their all, unless they 
become Christians; but to let men see, Christianity had 
no design to disturb the world, or disquiet them in their 
former possessions, though they should not be Christians ; 
but that they might enjoy them with higher advantage, if 
they be, in order to another world. If God had made 
Christianity the measure of civil rights to mankind, his 
sovereignty were not to be disputed ; but he never exerts 
acts of sovereignty, but bythe direction of his wisdom. 
Wheresoever the sound of the Christian name comes, if it 
carried that avowed principle with it, that Christians, as 
such, had a right to out all other men of their birth-rights ; 
instead of becoming the religion of the world, nothing 
could more directly tend to engage and inflame all the 
world against it, and make them endeavour its utter extir- 
pation, as athing intolerable to mankind. Nor could they 
have any so plausible pretence against it besides; having 
nothing in itself, but what must render it most amiable 
and selfrecommending. Did the Spaniards’ methods for 
Christianizing America, recommend the Christian faith to 
that miserable people? And if God himself would never 
give such a power, for introducing the very substance of 
Christian religion itself; how intolerable must it be for 
any sort or church of Christians, to claim and use it for 


' the introduction of their own additions to Christianity, as 


the church of Rome hath notoriously long done! And 
time will show the event, as common reason doth the ten- 
dency- of it. 

_ And, Sir, though the strain of your discourse shows your 
no great kindness to this established church, the compli- 
ments which here and there .you bestow upon it, too 
broadly show, as if, under a colour of kindness, you would 
tempt it, to aim at loading itself with such a weight of 
power and greatness as, you may think, must finally sink 
it. Its more real friends, our civil rulers, are more wisely 
kind to it, and give it no more interest in the civil govern- 
ment, than it may’more safely bear. They never exact 
in order to any one’s having a share therein, a total, con- 
stant conformity to all its rites, as you would have them. 
And have only designed by the limits they have set, the 
excluding that sort of men, whose known principles make 
them more incapable of human society, than mere pagans. 
But especially, ’tis not to be let pass, that you, or your 
author, industriously represent the primitive English puri- 
tans, (concerning whom it were in some respects well for 
you, if, as the great author you mention speaks, your 
soul were with theirs,) as if they were generally of your 
stingy narrow spirit. I wonder how you could think toim- 
pose upon the world in a matter of so recent memory. This 
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attempt had been more prudently deferred till three or 
four ages hence; especially if great care had been taken, 
in the meantime, that all books were burnt, or buried, 
that give any account of them. How notorious is it, that 
generally they that continued in their native land, as far 
the greater number did, looked not upon the church of 
England as no church! That they wished her more re- 
formed ; but in great part kept in her communion, (their 
principal leaders and the people,) taking other opportuni-_ 
ties of spiritual improvement, as they could; for which 
they often ran great hazards. In 62, the same spirit and 
sentiment afresh appeared ; when most of the considerable” 
ejected London ministers met, and agreed to hold occa- 
sional communion with the (now) re-established echurch:. 
not quitting their own ministry, or declining the exercise 
of it, as they could have opportunity. And as far as Ieould 
by inquiry learn, I can little doubt this to have been the 
judgment of their fellew-sufferers through the nation, in 
great part, ever since. How could you have the confi- 
dence to represent this as a new thing; and an apostacy 
from primitive puritanism! that hath so much in it of the 
spirit of primitive Christianity ; such largeness of mind! 
such reverence of what bears a divine stamp and signa- 
ture upon it, undefaced! such benignity, even towards 
them by whom they suffered! How strangely inverted, 
Sir, do things lie in your mind! must we accordingly. 
transpose the names of virtue and vice? And by how 
much more illustrious any render themselves by the emi- 
nent virtues of pride, fury, self-conceit, censoriousness, to- 
the damning of every body, that in all things do not think, 
and do, as they! Are these things with you characters of 
the most excellent sorts of Christians ? 

If I had seen any thing in your book that needed, or 
deserved, a particular answer, I should not have balked 
it. But seeing nothing that looks like reasoning, but 
what is so idly sophistical, that any one of common sense 
can see through it; such as that, ‘‘ How can a man dissent 
and conform at the same time?’ when all the world 
knows, or may, conformity consists of numerous parts; 
and is it such a miracle fora man to conform, in some 
part, and not in every part? conscientiously to scruple 
constant entire conformity, and not scruple some part of 
it, at some time ? If any think such talk needs,further 
answering, let them seek it elsewhere. And for your re- 
plying, I shall not prescribe to you; only I can assure 
you, that thereby, neither you, nor any man else, shall 
divert me from my much more important, pleasant work ; 
unless I see somewhat that shall make it worth my while. 
The person you criminate, may yet, notwithstanding what 
you have said, be in the right for ought I see. And there- 
fore, to any such whose case this is, or may be, I can 
only say, that their rule having been consulted with seri- 
ous diligence, as I hope it hath; and their end a secret 
between God and them, which, if it be sincere, is enough 
for them ; they have no cause to be discouraged, but goon, 
and prosper. But, Mr. Prefacer, if your judgment, upon 


the case itself, be true; I conceive that truth, accompa- .) 


nied with your temper of spirit, is much worse than their 
error. 
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RECOMMENDED FROM THE CONSIDERATION 


VANITY OF THIS MORTAL LIFE. 
IN TWO TREATISES, 


ON PSALM XVII. 15. AND PSALM LXXXIX, 47. 


WHEN HE SHALL APPEAR, WE SHALL BE LIKE HIM, FOR WE SHALL SEE HIM AS HE IS, 1 JOHN Il. 2. 
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NM solicita know the history of the conception of this treatise. If there be any 
dae na fetivenso'the i a may think fit i give themselves the trouble of perusing it, in = 
work itself, I should yet think it too much an undervaluing of them, if I did reckon ee epee: tee aa 
ting thereto, fit matter for their entertainment. Nor am I more concerned to have it we whai ise io 
ments to the publication of it. Earnest protestations and remonstrances of our good intentions me os epiace TBS: 
as they leave men still at liberty to believe or doubt at their pleasure; so they gain us little if they be be ene E ° 
no easy matter, to carry one even, constant tenour of spirit through a work of time. Nor is ee ae a ae Me 
settled invariable judgment concerning so variable a subject; when a heart that may seem wholly frame ne se 4 
God this hour, shall look so quite like another thing the next, and change figures and postures almost as ohen oe i 
doth thoughts. And if aman should be mistaken in judging himself, it would little mend the matter, 2 ae - 
ceived others also into a good opinion of him. But if he can approve himself to God in the simplicity o ane ones 
and undeceived heart, the peace that ensues is a secret between God and him. *They are theatre ee 5: ~ one 
another, as he said to his friend. ’Tis an enclosed pleasure: a joy which the stranger cannot intermeddle wit - 

Tis therefore any man’s concernment herein rather to satisfy himself than the world. And the world’s, rat er to 
understand the design of the work than the author ; and whither it tends, rather than whereto he meant it. And ’tis 
obvious enough, to what good purposes discourses of this nature may serve. This is, in the design of it, wholl Se 
tical ; hath little or nothing to do with disputation. If there be any whose business it is to promote a private, divide 
interest; or who place the sum of their religion in an inconsiderable and doubtful opinion ; it doth not unhallow their 
altars, nor offer any affront to their idol. It intends no quarrel to any contending, angry party ; but deals upon things 
in the substance whereof Christians are at a professed agreement. And hath therefore the greater probability of doing 
good to some, without the offence of any. ”Tis indeed equally matter of complaint and wonder, that men can find so 
much leisure to divert from such things, wherein there is so much both ef importance and pleasure, unto (what one 
would think should have little of temptation or allurement in it) contentious jangling. It might rather be thought its 
visible fruits and tendencies should render it the most dreadful thing to every serious beholder. What tragedies hath 
it wrought in the Christian church! Into how weak and languishing a condition hath it brought the religion of pro- 
fessed Christians! Hence have risen the intemperate, preternatural heats and angers that have spent its strength and 
spirits, and make it look with so meagre and pale a face. We have had a greater mind to dispute than live; and to 
contend about what we know not, than to practise the far greater things we know; and which more directly tend to 
nourish and maintain the divine life. The author of that ingenious sentence,t (whoever he were,) hath fitly expressed 
what is the noisome product of the itch of disputing. It hath begot the ulcerous tumours, which, besides their own 
offensive soreness, drain the body, and turn what should nourish that into nutriment to themselves. And its effects are 
not more grievous than the pleasures which it affects and pursues are uncouth and unnatural. +The rough touch of an 
ungentle hand. That only pleases which exasperates, (as the moralist aptly expresses some like disaffection of diseased 
minds.) Toil and vexation is their only delight. What to a sound spirit would be a pain, is to these a pleasure. 

Which is, indeed, the triumph of the disease, that it adds unto torment, reproach, and mo¢kery, and imposes upon 
men by so ridiculous a delusion (while they are made to take pleasure in punishing themselves) that even the most 
sober can scarce look on in a fitter posture, than with a compassionate smile. All which were yet somewhat more 
tolerable, if that imagined, vanishing pleasure were not the whole of their gain; or if it were to be hoped, that so great 
a present real pain and smart, should be recompensed with as real a consequent fruit and advantage. But we know, 
that generally by how much any thing is more disputable, the less it is necessary or conducible to the Christian life. 
God hath graciously provided that what we are to live by, should not cost us sodear. And possibly, as there is less 
occasion of disputing about the more momentous things of religion ; so there may be somewhat more of modesty and 
awe in reference to what is so confessedly venerable and sacred, (though too many are over bold even here also,) than 
so foolishly to trifle with such things. ‘Therefore more commonly, where that humour prevails, men divert from 
those plainer things, with some slighter and superficial reverence to them, but more heartily esteeming them insipid 
and jejune, because they have less in them to gratify that appetite, and betake themselves to such things about which 
they may more plausibly contend: and then, what pitiful trifles oftentimes take up their time and thoughts; ques- 
tions and problems of like weighty importance, very often, with those which, the above named authorS tells us, this 
disease among the Greeks prompted them to trouble themselves about, as, ‘‘ What number of rowers Ulysses had ? 
Which was written first, the Iliad or the Odysses, &c.? So that (as he saith) they spent their lives very operously doing 
nothing. Their conceits being such, that if they kept them to themselves, they could yield them no fruit ; and if they 
pen them to others, they should not seem thereby the more learned, but the more troublesome” to this purpose 

e truly speaks, And is it not to be resented, that men should sell away the solid strength and vital joy which a seri- 
ous soul would find in substantial religion, for such toys! Yea, and not only famish themselves, but trouble the world, 
and embroil the church with their impertinencies! If a man be drawn forth to defend an important truth against an 
injurious assault, it were treacherous self-love to purchase his own peace by declining it. Orif he did sometimes turn 
his thoughts to some of our petty questions, that with many are so hotly agitated, for recreation-sake, or to try his wit 
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‘and exercise his reason, without stirring his passions to the disturbance of others or himself; ’twere an innocent di- 
vertisement, and the best purpose that things of that nature are capable of serving. But when contention becomes a 
man’s element, and he cannot live out of that fire; strains his wit and racks his invention to find matter of quarrel; 
is resolved, nothing said dr done by others shall please him, only because he means to please himself in dissenting; 
disputes only that he may dispute, and loves dissention for itself: this is the unnatural humour that hath so unspeak- 
ably troubled the church, and dispirited religion, and filled men’s souls with wind and vanity ; yea, with fire and fury. 
This hath made Christians gladiators, and the Christian world a clamorous theatre, while men have equally affected 
to contend, and to make ostentation of their ability so to do. 

And, surely, as it is highly pleasurable to retire oneself, so it is charitable to call aside others out of this noise and 
throng, to consider silently and feed upon the known and agreed things of our religion; which immediately lead to 
both the duties and delights of it. Among which there are none more evident and undoubted, none less entangled 
wie controversy, none more profitable and pleasant, than the future blessedness of the righteous, which this discourse 
treats of. The last end is a matter so little disputable, that ’tis commonly thought (which is elsewhere more distinctly 
spoken to) not to be the object of election, and sonot of deliberation consequently, but of simple intention only, because. 

men are cage to be generally agreed-as touching that. And the knowledge and intention of it is apparently the 
very soul of religion; animates, directs, enlivens, and sweetens the whole thereof. Without which, religion were the 
vainest, most irrational, and most unsavoury thing in the world. For what were there left of it, but an empty unac- 
countable formality, a series of spiritless and merely scenical observances and actions withouta design? For whereas 
all men’s actions else, mediately tend to the last end, but that not being in view with the most, they pitch upon other 
intervenient ends; which, though abstracted from the last, should not be ; yet they are actually to them the reason of 
their actions, and infuse a vigour and liveliness into them: religion aiming immediately at the last end, that being 
taken away, hath no rational end or design at all. And it cannot but be a heartless business, with great solemnity, in 
a continued course, to do nothing but professedly trifle, or keep up a custom of certain solemn performances which 
have no imaginable scope or end. And because the more clearly this our last end is understood, the more powerfully 
and sweetly it attracts and moves the soul, this treatise endeavours to give as plain and positive a state and notion of 
it as the text insisted on, compared with other Scriptures, would afford to so weak an eye. 

And because men are so apt to abuse themselves with the vain and self-contradicting hopes of attaining this end, 
without ever having their spirits framed to it, or walking in the way that leads thereto, as if they could come to heaven 
by chance, or without any design or care of theirs; the proportion is endeavoured to be shown, between that Divine 
likeness, in the vision and participation whereof this blessedness consists, and the righteousness that disposes and leads 
toit. Which may it be monitory to the ungodly and profane, who hate and scorn the likeness of God wherever they 
behold it. And let me tell such from (better-instructed) pagans, That * there is nothing more like or more acceptable 
to God, than a man that is in the temper of his soul truly good, who excels other men, as he is himself excelled (pardon. his 
hyperbole) by the immortal God. Thatt between God and good men there is a friendship, by means of virtue ; a friend- 
ship, yea, a kindred, a likeness ; in as much truly as the good man differs from God but in time, (here sprinkle a grain 
or two,) being his disciple, imitator, and very BAN Thatt God is full of indignation against such as reproach 
one that is like to him, or that praise one that is contrarily affected ; (or unlike ;) but such is the good man (i. e. he is one 
like God.) A good man (asit shortly after follows) is the holiest thing in the world, and a wicked man the most polluted 
thing. . 

‘And let me warn such haters of holiness and holy men in the words of this author immediately subjoined ;§ And 

this I say for this cause, that thow being but a man, the son of a man, no more offend in speaking against a hero, one who 
ts a son of -God. 

Mothicks men should be ashamed to profess the belief of a life to come, while they cannot behold without indigna- 
tion, nor mention but with derision, that holiness without which it can never be attained, and which is indeed the seed 
and principle of the thing itself. But such are not likely much to trouble themselves with this discourse. There is 
little in it indeed of art or ornament to invite or gratify such as the subject itself invites not. And nothing at all but 
what was apprehended might be some way useful. ‘The affectation of garnishing a margin with the names of authors, 
‘I have ever thought a vain pedantry; yet have not declined the occasional use of a few that occurred. He that writes 
to the world, must reckon himself debtor to the wise and unwise. If what is done shall be found with any to have 
promoted its proper end; his praises to God shall follow it {as his prayers do that it may) who professes himself, 

' A well-willer to the souls of men. 
J. HOWE. 
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You whose hearts are set on heaven, who are daily laying up a treasure there, here is a welcome messenger, to te 
you more than perhaps you have well considered, of the nature of your future blessedness, and to illustrate the map 
of the land of promise, and to bring you another cluster of its grapes: here is a useful help to make you know that 
holiness doth participate of glory, and that heaven is at least virtually in the seed of grace. Though this life be 

roperly alle a life of faith, as contradistinct from the intuition and fruition hereafter, as well as from the lower 
ife of sense ; yet is it a great truth, and not sufficiently considered and improved, that we have here more than faith, 
to acquaint us with the blessedness expected. Between faith and glory, there is the spirit of holiness, the love of God, 
the heavenly desires, which are kindled by faith, and are those branches on which the happy flower and fruit must 
grow: they are the name and mark of God ue us: they are our earnest, our pledge, and the first fruits. And is not 
this more than a word of promise only? ‘Therefore though all Christians must live by faith, marvel not that I tell 
you, that you may, you must, have more than faith. Is not a pledge and earnest, a first-fruits, more? ‘Therefore 
have Christians not only a Spirit to evidence their title, but also some foretaste of heaven itself. For faith in Christ 
is to recover us to God; and so much as we have of God, so much of fruition ; and so much as faith hath kindled in 
you of the love of God, so much foretaste you have of heaven ; for you are deceived, if you think, that any one notion 
speaketh more to you of heaven, and of your ultimate end, than the love of God. Andthoughno unsound ill-grounded 
faith will serve to cause this sacred love, yet when it is caused, it over-tops this cause; and he that perceiveth the 
operations of a strong effectual love, hath an acquaintance with God and heaven which is above that of believing. 
Faith seeth the feast, but love is the tasting of it. And therefore it is, that the holiest souls stick closest unto God, be- 
cause (though their reasoning faculty may be defective) they know him by the highest and most tenacious kind of 
knowledge which this world affordeth, (as I have lately shown elsewhere.) Here you have described to you, the true 
witness of the Spirit; not that of supposed internal voices, which they are usually most taken up with, who have the 
smallest knowledge, and faith, and love, and the greatest self-esteem, or spiritual pride, with the strongest phantasies 
and passions: but the objective and the sealing testimony, the divine nature, the renewed image of God, whose children 
are known by being like to their heavenly Father, even by being holy as he is holy. This is the Spirit of adoption, 
by which we are inclined, by holy love to God, and confidence in him, to cry Abba Father, and to fly unto him: the 
Spirit of sanctification is thereby in us the Spirit of adoption; for both signify but the giving us that love toGod, ~ \ 
which is the filial nature, and our Father’s image. : 

And this treatise doth happily direct thee to that faithful beholding God in righteousness, which must here begin 
this blessed assimilation, which full intuition will for ever perfect. It is a happy sign that God is about to repair 
our ruins and divisions, when he stirreth up his servants to speak so much of heaven; and to call up the minds of 
impatient complainers, and contentious censurers, and ignorant self-conceited dividers, and of worldly, unskilful, and 
unmerciful pastors, to look to that state where all the godly shall be one; and to turn those thoughts to the furtherance 
of holiness, to provoke one another to love and to good works, which too many lay out upon their hay and stubble; 
and to call men from judging and despising each other (and worse than both those) about their meats and drinks, an 
days, to study righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in these things serveth Christ (in which 
his kingdom doth consist) is acceptable to God, and approved of men, that are wise and good. Let us therefore follow 
after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another. "Whilst the contentious for 
meats will destroy the work of God, (Rom. xiv. 17—20.) the union between peace and holiness is so strict, that he 
that truly promoteth one promoteth both, Heb. xii. 14. Jam. iii. 17. The true way of our union is excellently de- 
scribed, Eph. iv. 11—16. If any pe, unlearned readers shall blame the accurateness of the style, they must remem- 
ber, that those persons have not the least need to hear of heaven, and to be drawn up from the vanities of earth, who 
cannot digest a looser style. As God hath endued the worthy author with a more than ordinary measure of judicious- 
ness, even soundness and accurateness, of understanding, with seriousness, spirituality, and a heavenly mind ; so we 
have for our common benefit the effects of all these happy qualifications, in this judicious, heavenly discourse. And 
if. my recommendations may in any measure further your acceptance, improvement, and practising of so edifying a 
treatise, it will answer the ends of him who waiteth with you in hope for the same salvation. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 
Acton, May 30, 
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CHAPTER I. 


A REFLECTION UPON SOME FOREGOING VERSES OF THE PSALM, BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 


TEXT. A CONSIDERATION OF ITS SOMEWHAT VARIOUS READINGS, AND OF ITS LITERAL IMPORTANCE. A DISCUSSION OF ITS REAL 
IMPORTANCE SO FAR AS IS NECESSARY TO THE SETTLING THE SUBJECT OF THE PRESENT DISCOURSE. 


_ Te continual mixture of good and evil in this present 
state of things, with its uncertain fluctuations, and subjec- 
tion to perpetual changes, do naturally prompt a con- 
sidering mind to the belief and hope of another, that may 
be both more perfect and more permanent. Fr certainly 
it could never be a design adequate (or any way agree- 
able) to the Divine wisdom and goodness, that-the blessed 
God should raise such a thing as this lower creation out of 
nothing, only to give himself the temporary pleasure of 
beholding the alternate joys and sorrows of (the best part 
thereof) his reasonable creatures seated in it: nor a delight 
at all proportionable to an eternally happy Being, when he 
hath connaturalized such a creature to axe sensible world; 
only to take notice how variously the passions he hath 
planted in him, may be moved and stirred by the variety 
of occasions which he shall thence be presented with; and 
what sudden and contrary impressions may be made upon 
his easy passive senses, by the interchanged strokes and 
touches of contrary objects; how quickly he can raise him 
into a transport of high contentment and pleasure, and 
then how soon he can again reduce him to a very parox- 
ysm of anguish and despair. It would discover us to 
have very vile and low thoughts of God, if we did not 
judge it altogether unanswerable to his perfections, to 
design no further thing in creating this world, and placing 
such a creature as man in it, than only to please himself 
for a while with such a spectacle, and then at last clear 
the stage, and shut up all again in an eternal, silent dark- 
ness. If we could suppose a man furnished with such 
poner, he would surely add little to the reputation of his 

ing wise or good beyond other men, by a design so to 
use it. Much less can we think it worthy of God to per- 
petuate such a state of things as this, and continue a suc- 
cession of such persons and actions as we now behold in 
the world, through eternal generations, only to perpetuate 
to himself the same pleasure in the exercise of his im- 
mense power upon created natures, over which he hath so 
infinite advantage. 

And indeed nothing can be more unconceivable, than 
that the great Creator and Author of all things should 
frame a creature of so vast comprehension as the spirit of 
man, put into it a capacity of knowing and conversing 
with himself, give it some prospect of his own glory and 
blessedness; raise thereby, inmany, boundless unsatisfied 
desires after him, and unexpressible pleasure in the pre- 
conceived hope of being received into the communion of 
that glory and blessedness; and yet defeat and blast so 
great an expectation, by the unsuspected reducement of 
the very subject of it again to nothing. Yea, and that he 
should deal herein (as in that case he must) the most 
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hardly with the best; and that such souls, whose mere 
love and devotedness to him had made them abandon the 
pleasures of this life, and run through whatsoever difficul- 
ties for his sake, should fare worse than the very worst; 
were, beyond all the rest, most utterly unimaginable, and 
a thought which Pagan reason hath not known how to 
digest or entertain. Jf (saith one,* and he speaks the 
sense of many others, as well as his own) with the dissolu- 
tion of our bodies, the essence of the soul, whatsoever that be. 
should be dissolved too, and forever cease to be any thing ; 
I know not how I can account them blessed, that never hav- 
ing enjoyed any good as the reward of their virtue, have 
even perished for virtue itself. 

‘Wherefore it is consequent, that this present state is only 
intended for a trial to the spirits of men, in order to their 
attainment as of a better state in a better world: that is, 
inasmuch as the infinitely wise and blessed God had given 
being to such a creature as man, in which both worlds 
(the material and the immaterial) did meet; and who, in 
respect of his earthly and spiritual natures, had in him 
somewhat suitable toeach. And whereas this creature had 
lost (with his interest) his very inclination to the spiritual 
objects and enjoyments of the. purer immaterial world, 
(wherein alone his true blessedness could consist,) suffered 
a vile depression of his spirit unto this gross corporeal 
world, and hereby brought himself under a necessity of 
being miserable, his nobler part having nothing now to 
satisfy it, but what it was become unsuitable and disaf- 
fected to. His merciful Creator, being intent upon his 
restitution, thought fit not to bring it about by a sudden 
and violent hand; (as it were to catch him into heaven 
against his will;) but to raise his spirit into its just domi- 
nion and sovereignty in him, by such gradual methods as 
were most suitable to a rational, intelligent nature; that 
is, to discover to him, that he had such a thing as spirit 
about him; whence it was fallen, how low it was sunk, to 
what state it was yet capable to be raised, and what he had 
designed and-done for its happy recovery. And hence, by 
the secret and powerful insinuations of his own light and 
grace, to awaken his drowsy and slumbering reason, and 
incline his perverse and wayward will to the consideration 
and choice of such things as that felicity consists in; 
which that better world can afford, and his better part enjoy. 

And while he propounds such things to him, how rea- 
sonable and agreeable was it, that he should keep him 
sometimes under a just probation, (yea, how much was 
there in it of a gracious and compassionate indulgence, often 
to renew the trial,) whether he would yet bestir himself, and 
(having so great hopes before him, and such helps and 
aids afforded him, and ready to be afforded) apply, at 
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last, his intellectual and elective powers, to mind and 
close with so gracious overtures, in order to his own 
eternal advancement and blessedness ? Nor was it an un- 
reasonable expectation that he should do so. For, how- 
ever the temporal good and evil that may constantly affect 
his sensitive part and powers be present and near, but 
the eternal misery or blessedness of his soul, future and re- 
mote; yet, inasmuch as he is capable of understanding the 
vast disproportion of time and eternity, of a mortal flesh 
and an immortal spirit, how preposterous a course were 
it, and unworthy of a man; yea, how dishonourable and 
reproachful to his Maker, should he prefer the momentary 
pleasures of narrow, incapacious sense, to the everlasting 
enjoyments of an enlarged comprehensive spirit! or, for 
the avoiding the pains and miseries of the former kind, in- 
cur those of the latter! Whence also the holy God doth 
not expect and require only, that men should make that 
wiser choice; but doth most justly lay the weight of their 
eternal states upon their doing or not doing so, And in 
that day when he shall» render to every one according to 
their works, make this the rule of his final judgment, to 
allot to them, who by a patient continuance in well-doing 
seek for honour, glory, and immortality, eternal life. 'To 
the rest, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
&c. and that whether they be Jews or Gentiles. Nor is it 
anew thing inthe world, that some among the children of 
men should in this comply with the righteous will of God, 
and so judge and choose for themselves, as he is pleased 
to directand prescribe. ’Tis a course approved by the con- 
current suffrage of all them, in all times and ages, into 
whose minds the true light hath shined, and whom God 
hath inspired with that wisdom whereby he maketh wise 
to salvation. That numerous assembly of the perfected 
spirits of the just, have agreed in this common resolution ; 
and did in their several generations, ere they had passed 
this state of trial, with an heroic magnanimity, trample this 
present world under their feet, and aspire to the glory of 
the world to come; relieving themselves against all the 
grievances they have suffered from such, whose portion is 
in this life, with the alone hope and confidence of what 
they were to enjoy in another. . St 

And hereof we have an eminent and illustrious in- 
stance in this context, where the ground is laid of the fol- 
lowing discourse. For introduction whereto, observe that 
—the title speaks the Psalm a prayer of David. The mat- 
ter of the prayer is, preservation from his enemies. Not to 
go over the whole Psalm, we have in the 13 and 14 verses, 
the sum of his desires, with a description of the persons 
he prays tobe delivered from: in which description every 
character is an argument to enforce his prayer. 

From the wicked: q. d. they are equally enemies to thee 
and me; not more opposite to me by their cruelty, than 
by their wickedness they are to thee. indicate, then, at 
once thyself and deliver me. 

Thy sword, thy hand. Thou canst as easily command 
and manage them, as a man may wield his sword, or move 
his hand. Wilt thou suffer thine own sword, thine own 
hand, to destroy thine own servant. 
¢t Men of the world, which have their portion in this life: 
time and this lower world bound all their hopes and fears. 
‘They have no serious believing apprehensions of any thing 
beyond this present life; therefore have nothing to with- 
hold them from the most injurious violence, if thou with- 
hold them not: men that believe not another world, are 
the ready actors of any imaginable mischiefs and tragedies 
in this. 

Whose belly thow fillest: 1. e. their sensual appetite; as 
oftentimes thatterm is used* With thy hid treasures: viz. the 
riches which either God is wont to hide in the bowels of 
the earth, or lock up in the repository of Providence, dis- 
pensing them at his own pleasure. 

They are full of children. So it appears, by that which 
follows, it ought to be read, and not according to that 
gross,4 but easy mistake of some transcribers of the Seventy. 

b Rom. ii. 6, 7, 8,9. 

¢ Rom. xvi. 18. Phil. tii. 19. 
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As if in all this he had pleaded thus: “ Lord, thou hast 
abundantly indulged those men already, what need they 
more? They have themselves, from thy unregarded boun- 
ty, their own vast swollen desires sufficiently filled, enough 
for their own time; and when they can live no longer in 
their persons, they may in their posterity, and leave not 
strangers, but their numerous offspring, their heirs. Is it 
not enough that their avarice be gratified, except their ma- 
lice be also ? that they have whatsoever they can conceive 
desirable for themselves, unless they may also infer what- 
ever they can think mischievous on me?” To this descrip- 
tion of his enemies, he ex opposito, subjoins some account 
of himself in this his closure of the Psalm: As for me. 
Here he is at his statique point; and, after some appearing 
discomposure, his spirit returns to a consistency, in con- 
sideration of his own more happy state, which he opposes 
and prefers to theirs, in the following respects. That they 
were wicked, he righteous. “I will behold thy face in 
righteousness.” That dheir happiness was worldly, terrene, 
such only as did spring from the earth; his heavenly and 
divine, such as should result from the face and image of 
God. Theirs present, temporary, compassed within this 
life; Azs future, everlasting, to he enjoyed when he should 
awake. Theirs partial, defective, such as would but grat- 
ify their bestial part, fill their bellies; his adequate, com- 
plete, (the évdatpovta roy ovrOérov,) such as should satisfy the 
man. “‘I shall be satisfied,” &c. 

The variety of rendering this verse (to be seen by com- 
paring the original and translation noted in the margin®) 
need not give us any trouble, the differences not being of 
great moment, nor our own reading liable to exception. 
The word nn about which is the greatest diversity, 
hath the significancy we here give it, in the second com- — 
mandment, and constantly elsewhere. And then, what 
more proper English can this text be capable of, than it 
hath in our Bibles? Each word hath itstrue and genuine 
import ; and the syntax is sufficiently regular and gram- 
Only as to the former, that usual 
and obvious observation must here have place; that the 3 
pieheee to pws and which with it we read in righteousness, 

oth often signify among its various acceptations, by or 
through ; and that not only as denoting instrumentality, 
but more at large, the place of any medium necessary to 
the attainment of the end it subserves to; whence the same 
use of the Greek », that answers thereunto, is wont to go 
for a Hebraism. 

And as to the latter, the only thing liable to controversy, 
is whether the gerundf spna is to be construed with the 
person speaking, when I awake; or in my awaking, or with 
the thing ; the likeness or image spoken of in the awaking 
of thine image, or when thine image shall awake: and I 
conceive we need not discuss it, but following our own 
translation, leave the judgment of it to the ear itself, which, 
(as Elihu tells us,) trieth words. : 

In the meantime, the rea importance of this scrip- 
ture more calls for discussion than the literal ; concerning 
which, a threefold inquiry will be necessary for the settling 
the subject of the following discourse.—l. What relation 
this righteousness must be understood to have to the vision 
of God’s face, and the other consequent blessedness.—2. 
What time or state awaking refers to, and—3. What is 
intended by the likeness of God. To the first. It is only 
necessary to say at present, that the already noted import 
of the prepositions im being supposed most suitable to this 
text, (as apparently it is,) righteousness must be looked 
upon in reference to this vision, not as in an idle or merely 
casual concomitancy, or as an unconcerned circumstance, 
that hath nothing to do with the business spoken of; but as 
in a elose and intimate connexion therewith; being, 1. 
antecedent, 2. conducible, 3. necessary thereto. Nor-can 
I better express its place, and reference to it, generally and 
in one word, than in saying it qualifies for it; which how 
it doth, will be more proper to consider hereafter. It ma 
now suffice to say, those words give us the qualified sub- 
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Cuar. I. 
7 eta ; 
ject of this blessedness, “I in righteousness,” a righteous 
person as such. To the second: Taking it for granted, 
that none will arte Gs Sakae awakening as opposed to 
natural sleep; in the borrowed or tropical sense, it must 
be understood to intend either some eee state in this 
life, in comparison whereof the Psalmist reckons his pre- 
sent state but as a sleep; or the future state of blessedness 
in the other life. ‘There have been some who have under- 
stood it of the former, and thought the Psalmist to speak 
only of a hoped freedom from his present temporal afflic- 
tions; but then, that which will be implied, seems not so 
specious: that trouble and affliction should be signified by 
the necessarily pre-supposed sleep, which sure doth more 
resemble rest than trouble. 

I conceive it less exceptionable to refer awaking to the 
blessed state of saints after this life. For, that saints, at 
that time when this was writ, had the knowledge of such 
a state, (indeed a saint not believing a life to come, is a 

erfect contradietion,) no doubt can be made by any that 
ath ever so little read and compared the Old and New 
Testament. We are plainly told, that those excellent per- 
sons mentioned in the famous roll, lived by that faith, 
which was the substance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen. That of them, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, while they lived in Canaan, yet sought a better, 
a heavenly country, confessing themselves pilgrims, and 
Strangers on earth. We know it was the more general 
belief of the Jews in our Saviour’s time. And whence 
should they have it, but from the Old Testament? Thither 
our iSaviour remits them to search it out, and the way to 
it. The apostle Saint Paulk gives it as the common faith 
of the twelve tribes, grounded upon the promise made to 
their forefathers; and thence prudentially he herein states 
the cause wherein he was now engaged; supposing it 
would be generally resented, that he should be called in 
question for avowing (only) so known and received a truth. 
Sure they were beholden to these sacred writings they had 
then among them, for so common a belief; and since it is 
out of question, from our Saviour’s express words, they do 
contain the ground of that belief; what cause have we to 
be so shy of so interpreting scriptures that have a fair as- 
pect that way ? Itis, that we can devise to fasten here and 
there another sense upon divers such ? I wonder what one 
text can be mentioned in all the Old Testament to this pur- 
ose, wherein one may not do so. And what then would 
e the tendency of this course, but to deny in all the par- 
ticulars, what, upon so clear evidence, we are in the general 
forced to admit? and to put Moses, and Abraham, and 
David, ina lower class than Pythagoras, and Socrates, and 
Plato? And I think it would not be easy to find one text 
in all that part of the Bible, where both the words thereof, 
and the context, do more fairly comply, than in this, so as 
not only to admit, but even to invite, that interpretation. 

For the term awake, about which the present inquiry is, 
how apt and obvious is the analogy between our awaking 
out of natural sleep, and the holy soul’s rising up out of 
the darkness and torpor of its present state, into the en- 
livening light of God’s presence ? It is truly said so to 
awake, at its first quitting these darksome regions, when it 
lays aside its cumbersome night-vail. It doth so more 
perfectly, in the joyful morning of the resurrection-day, 
when mortality is swallowed up in life, and all the yet 
hovering shadows of it are vanished and fled away. And 
how known and usual an application this is of the meta- 
phorical terms of sleeping and awaking in holy writ, I 
need not tell them who have read the Bible. Nor doth 
this interpretation less fitly accord to the other contents of 
this verse: for to what state do the sight of God’s face, 
and satisfaction with his likeness, so fully agree, as to that 
of future blessedness in the other world ? But then the 
contexture of discourse in this and the foregoing verse to- 
gether, seems plainly to determine us to this sense: for 
what can be more conspicuous in them, than a purposed 
comparison and opposition of two states of felicity mutually 
each to other? That of the wicked, whom he calls men of 
time, (as the words are rendered by! one, and do literally 
signify,) and whose portion, he tells us, is in this life: and 
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the righteous man’s, his own; which he expected not to 
be till he should awake, 7. ¢. not till after this life, 

Thirdly. It is further to be inquired, how we are here to 
understand the likeness of God? 1 doubt not but we are 
to understand by it, his glory. And the only difficulty 
which it will be necessary at present to consider about it, 
is, whether we are to take it objectively, or subjectively ; 
for the glory to be represented to the blessed soul, or the 
glory to be impressed upon it; the glory which it is to 
behold, or the glory it shall bear. And I conceive the 
difference is more easily capable of accommodation, than 
of a strict decision on either part. By face is undoubtedly 
meant objective glory, and that in its most perfect repre- 
sentation; the face being, as we know with men, the chief 
seat of aspectable majesty and beauty. Hence when Moses 
desires to see God’s glory, though he did vouchsafe some dis- 
covery of it, yet he tells him his face cannot be seen. Here- 
upon, therefore, the next expression, thy likeness, might 
the more plausibly be restrained to subjective glory, so as to 
denote the image of God now in its most perfect impression, 
on the blessed soul. But that I insist not on.’ Supposing, 
therefore, that what is signified by face, be repeated over 
again in this word likeness, yet I conceive the expression 
is not varied in vain; but having more to say than only 
that he expected astate of future vision, viz. that he assured 
himself of satisfaction too, another word was thought fit 
to be used, that might signify also somewhat that must 
intervene in order to that satisfaction. "Tis certain the 
mere objective representation and consequent intuition of 
the most excellent (even the Divine) glory, cannot satisf; 
a soul remaining disaffected and unsuitable thereunto. It 
can only satisfy, as being represented; it forms the soul 
into the same image, and attempers it to itself, g. d. “I 
expect hereafter to see the blessed face of God, and to he 
myself blessed or satisfied by his glory, at once appearing 
to me, and transfusing itself upon me.” In short, there- 
fore, I understand by that term, the glory of God as trans- 
forming, or as impressive of itself. If therefore glory, the 
object of the soul’s vision, shall by any be thought to be 
intended in it, I contend not; supposing only, that the 
object be taken not materially, or potentially only, for the 
thing visibly in itself considered: but formally, and in 
esse actual objecti, that is, as now, actually impressing tt- 
self, or as connoting such an impression upon the behold- 
ing soul; for so only is it productive of such a pleasure 
and satisfaction to it, as must ensue. As in this form of 
speech, “such a man takes pleasure in knowledge,” it is 
evident knowledge must be taken there both objec- 
tively, for the things known, and subjectively, for the 
actual perception of those things; inasmuch as, apparently, 
both must concur to work him delight. So it will appear, 
to any one that attentively considers it, glory must be taken 
in that passage,™ ‘We rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 
Tis divine glory both revealed and received ; his exhibition 
and communication of it, according to his immensity; and 
our participation of it, according to our measure, that must 
concur to our eternal satisfaction. Herein the Platonic 
adage» hath evident truth in it; Pleasure is here certain- 
ly made up of something finite and something infinite, meeting 
together. ”Tis not (as the philosopher speaks) a ywptsor, 
but a krnrév re; not any thing separate from the soul, but 
something it possesses, that can make it happy. ”Tis not 
happy by an incommunicate happiness, nor glorious by an 
incommunicate glory. Indeed, the discovery of such a 
glory to. an inglorious, unholy soul, must rather torment 
than satisfy. The future glory of saints is therefore called 
° a glory to be revealed in them (or into them, as the word 
pee rae And in the foregoing words, the apostle assures 
Christ’s fellow-sufferers, that they shall be glorified toge- 
ther with him. Surely thenotation of that word, the for- 
mal notion of glorification, cannot import so little as only 
to be a spectator of glory; it must signify a being made 
glorious. : at 

Nor is the common and true maxim otherwise intelligible, 
that grace and glory differ onlyindegree. For certainly it 
could never enter into the mind of a sober man (though 
how dangerously some speak, that might possibly have 
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been so if too much learning had not made them mad, will 
be animadverted in its place,) that objective glory, and 
grace in saints, were the same specific (much less the 
same numerical) thing. ’Tis true, that Scripture often ex- 
presses the future blessedness, by vision of God. But where 
that phrase is used to signify it alone, ’tis evident, (as within 
the lower regions of grace, words of knowledge do often 
imply affection, and correspondent impressions on the soul) 
it must be understood of affective transformative vision, 
such as hath conformity to God most inseparably conjunct 
with it. And, that we might understand so much, they 
areelsewhere both expressly mentioned together, as joint 
ingredients into a saint’s blessedness; as in those words so 
full of clear and richsense: ‘‘ When he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” Which 
text I take for a plain comment upon this; and methinks 
it should not easily be supposable, they should both speak so 
near the same words, and not intend the same sense.— 
You have in both, the same season, ‘“When he shall appear, 
When I shall awake:” the same subject, The righteous per- 
son born of God; (compare the close of the former chapter 
with the beginning of this;) and, ‘I in righteousness ;” the 
same vision, ‘‘ We shall see him as he is, I shall behold 
his face:” the same assimilation, ‘“We shall be like him ; 
I shall be satisfied with his likeness” (concerning the yéaots 
or habitude this vision and assimilation mutually have to 
one another, there will be consideration had in its place.) 
I therefore conceive neither of these notions of the Divine 
likeness to exclude the other. If it be inquired, which is 
principally meant ? That needs not be determined. If the 
latter, it supposes the former; if the former, it infers the 
latter. Without the first, the other cannot be; without 
the other, the first cannot satisfy. ; 

If any yet disagree to this interpretation of this text, let 
them affix the doctrine propounded from if, to that other 
last mentioned, (which only hath not the express mention 
of a consequent satisfaction, as this hath ; whence, therefore, 
as being in this respect fuller, my thoughts were pitched 
upon this.) Only withal let it be considered how much 
more easy it is to imagine another sense, and suppose it 
possible, than to disprove this, or evince it impossible.— 
How far probable it is, must be left to the judgment of the 
indifferent: with whom it may not be insignificant to add, 
that thus it hath been understood by interpreters (I might 
adventure to say the generality) of allsorts. However, the 
few annexed? (for I neither apprehend the necessity, nor 
have the present conveniency, of alleging many) will suf- 
fice to avoid any imputation of singularity or novelty. 





CHAPTER II. 


A summary proposal of the doctrine contained in this scripture. A distri- 
bution of it into three distinct heads of discourse: viz: 1. The qualified 
subject. 2. The nature. 3, The season of the blessedness here spoken of. 
The first of these taken into consideration where the qualification, réghte- 
ousness, is treated of. About which is shown, 1. What itis. 2. Howit 
qualifies. « ¥ 3 
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Now the foregoing sense of the words being supposed, 

. it appears that the proper argument of the scripture is,— 
The blessedness of the righteous in the other life, consisting 
in the vision and participation of the Divine glory, with the 
satisfaction that resulteth thence. In which summary ac- 
count of the doctrine here contained, three general heads 
of discourse offer themselves to our view:—The subject, 
the nature, and the season of this blessedness:—Or to 
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whom it belongs, wherein it consists, and when it shall be 
enjoyed, : ; 

Terst, then, we begin with the consideration of the sub- 

And we find 
it expressed in the text, in these only words, “I; in righte- 
ousness ;” which amounts to as much as, a righteous per- 
son assuch. They represent to us the subject of this bless- 
edness in its proper qualifications; wherein our business 
is to consider his qualification, righteousness, under which 
notion only he is concerned in the present discourse ; and 
about which, two things are to be inquired— What it im- 
ports, and—How it qualifies. : 

First, What it imports. I take righteousness here to be 
opposed to wickedness in the foregoing verse; (as was 
intimated before;) and so understand it in equal latitude, 
not of particular, but of universal righteousness. That is, 
not that particular virtue which inclines men to give every 
one their right, (unless in that every one, you would in- 
clude also the blessed God himself, the sovereign common 
Lord of all,) but a universal rectitude of heart and life, 
comprehending not only equity towards men, but piety 
towards God also. A conformity to the law in genera), in 
its utmost* extent, adequately opposite to sin, (whichis in- 
deed of larger extent than wickedness; and in what dif- 
ferent respects righteousness 1s commensurate to the one 
and the other, we shall see by and by,) as that is, generally, 
said to be avopea, ba transgression of the law. Among 
cmoralists, such a comprehensive notion of righteousness 
as is inclusive of all other virtues, is not unknown. But 
in Scripture, it is its much more ordinary acceptation. To 
give instances, Were to suppose too much ignorance in 
the reader; and to enumerate the passages in which this 
term is taken in that extensive sense, were too great an 
unnecessary burden to the writer. It were indeed to tran- 
scribe a great part of the Bible. How familiar is the op- 
position of righteous and wicked, and righteous and sinner, 
in sacred langnage! And how fully co-extent vighlevusness 
is, in the scripture notion of it, to the whole law of God, 
that one passage sufficiently discovers; where ’tis said of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, 4 that they were both righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lordblameless. ’Tis true, indeed, that when 
the words godliness or holiness are in conjunction with this 
term, its significancy is divided and shared with ther; so 
as that they signify in that case, conformity to the will of 
God in the duties of the first table, and this is confined to 
those of the second: otherwise, being put alone, it signifies 
the whole duty of man, as the other expressions also do in 
the same case, especially the latter of them. ° ; 

As it seems not to be within the present design of the 
context to take notice of any imputed wickedness of the- 
opposite sort of persons, other than what was really in 
them; and whereby they might be fitly characterized; so 
I conceive, that imputed righteousness is not here meant, 
that is inherent in the person of the Mediator; but that 
which is truly subjected in a child of God, and descriptive 
of him. Nor must any think it strange, that all the requi- 
sites to our salvation are not found together in one text of 
Scripture. The righteousness of him, whom we are to 
adore as made sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of Ged in him, hath a much higher sphere, 
peculiar and appropriate in itself. This of which we now 
speak, in its own inferior and subordinate place, is neces- 
sary also to be both had and understood. It must be un- 
derstood by viewing it in its rule, in conformity whereto it 
stands; which must needs be some law of God. There 
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hath been a twofold law given by God to mankind, as the 
measure of a universal righteousness, the one made for in- 
nocent, the other for lapsed man ; whichare distinguished 
by the apostle under the names of the ‘law of works, and 
the law of faith. It can never be possible, that any of the 
apostate sons of Adam should be denominated righteous 
by the former of these laws, the righteousness thereof con- 
sisting in a perfect and sinless obedience. The latter there- 
fore is the only measure and rule of this righteousness, viz. 
the law of faith; not that part of the gospel-revelation 
which contains and discovers our duty, what we are to be 
and do in order to our blessedness ; being, as to the mat- 
ter of it, the whole moral law, before appertaining to the 
covenant of works, attempered to the state of fallen sinners, 
by evangelical mitigations and indulgence, by the super- 

_ added precepts of repentance and faith in a Mediator, with 
all the other duty respecting the Mediator, as such; and 
clothed with a new form as it is now taken into the con- 
stitution of the covenant of grace. This rule, though it be 
in the whole of it capable of coming under one common 
notion, as being the standing, obliging law of Christ’s me- 
diatory kingdom ; yet according to the different matter of 
it, its obligations and annexed sanctions are different. As 
to its matter, it must be understood to require: 

_1. The mere being and sincerity of those gracious prin- 
ciples, with their essential acts (as there is opportunity) 
expressed therein, in opposition to the nullity and insin- 
cerity of them. “f 
_ 2. All the possible degrees and improvements of such 
principles and acts, in opposition to any the least failure 
or defect. In the former respect, it measures the very 
essence of this righteousness, and enjoins what concerns 
the being of the righteous man as such. In the latter, it 
measures all the super-added degrees of this righteousness, 
Se relations, where they have a mutable foundation, 
admit,) enjoining what concerns the perfection of the right- 
eousman. In the former respect, righteousness is opposed 
to wickedness, as in that of the Psalmist, fl have kept the 
ways of the Lord, and have not wickedly departed from 
my God—therefore hath the Lord recompensed me ac- 
cording to my righteousness. In the latter to sin, with 
which the apostle makes unrighteousness co-extent, in 
these words, If we say we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, &c. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
io forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighte- 
ousness. Accordingly are its sanctions divers. For wherein 
it enjoins the former of these, the essence of this righteous- 
ness, in opposition to a total absence thereof, it is consti- 
tutive of the terms of salvation, and obligeth under the 
penalty of eternal death. So are faith, repentance, love, 
subjection, &c. required: sIf ye believe not that I am he, 
ye shall die in your sins. He that believeth not is con- 
demned already.—The wrath of God abideth on him.—xIf 
ye repent not, ye shall all likewise perish. iRepent, that 
your_sins may be blotted out—Him hath God exalted to 
be a prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission 
of sins. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema maran-atha. !He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me, &c, If any 

' man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, (that is, as the former scripture expounds 
this, loves them not less than me,) he cannot he my dis- 
ciple; 7. e. while he remains in that temper of mind he now 
is of, he must needs be wholly unrelated unto me, and 
incapable of benefit by me, as well as he is indocible, and 
not susceptiblé of my further instructions, neither capable 
of the precepts or privileges belonging to discipleship. "He 
is the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him; 
and will come in flaming fire to take vengeance of those 
that know not God, and obey not his gospel; who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, &e. Where it is only the sincerity of those 
several requisites, that is under so severe penalty exacted 
and called for ; inasmuch as he that is sincerely a believer, 
a penitent, a lover of God or Christ, an obedient subject, 
is not capable of the contrary denomination, and therefore 
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not liable, according to the tenor of this law, to be pun- 
ished as an infidel, an impenitent person, an enemy, a rebel. 
When it enjoins the latter, viz. all the subsequent duty, 
through the whole course whereof the already sincere soul 
must be tending towards perfection ; though it bind not 
thereto under pain of damnation, further than as such neg- 
lects and miscarriages may be so gross and continued, as 
not to consist with sincerity, yet such injunctions are not 
wholly without penalty; but here it obliges, under less 
penalties, the hiding of God’s face, and other paternal se- 
verities and castigations. They that thus only offend, care 
chastened of the Lord, that they may not be condemned 
with the world. Their iniquity is visited with the rod; and 
their transgression with stripes, though loving-kindness be 
not taken away.—Yea, and while they are short of perfect 
holiness, their blessedness is imperfect also; which is to 
be acknowledged a very grievous penalty, but unconceiv- 
ably short of what befalls them that are simply unrighte- 
ous. 'Fhat it obliges thus diversely, is evident ; for it doth 
not adjudge unto eternal death without remedy, for the 
least defect ; for then what other law should relieve against 
the sentence of this ? or wherein were this a relieving law 2 
Yet doth it require perfection, that we Pperfect holiness in 
the fear of God; that we be perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect. And.ctherwise, did it bind to no other 
duty than what it makes simply necessary to salvation ; 
the defects and miscarriages that consist with sincerity 
were no sins, not being provided against by any law that 
is of present obligation (unless we will have the law of na- 
ture to stand by itself as a distinet law, both from that of 
works, and of grace; which is not‘necessary; but asit did 
at first belong to the former, so it doth now to the latter, 
as shall further be shown by anc py.) For io suppose the 
law of works in its own proper form and tenor, to be still 
obliging, is to suppose all under hopeless condemnation, 
inasmuch as allhave'ssinned. And besides, it should oblige 
to cast off all regard to Christ, and to seek blessedness 
without him; yea, and it should oblige toa natural im- 
possibility, to a contradiction, to make that not to haye 
been, which hath been; a sinner to seek happiness by 
never having sinned. It cannot therefore entirely, in its 
own form, as it was at first made and laid upon man, be 
of present and continuing obligation to him. But in what 
part and respect it is, or is not, comes now more distinctly 
to be shown. Here know, the law of nature, with fit ad- 
ditionals, became one formed constitution ; which being 
violated by the apostacy, became unuseful to the end it 
was made for, the containing of man within the bounds of 
such duty as should be conjunct with his blessedness. 
Therefore was the new constitution of the law of grace 
made and settled, which alters, adds to, takes from it, re- 
laxes, or re-enforces it, according as the matter of it, the 
exigency of man’s case, and God’s gracious purpose and 
design, could admit, and did require. For the promise, 
(implied in the threatening) it ceased; sin having disobliged 
the promiser. For the precept, the expressed positive part 
is plainly abrogated.1 For the natural part, as it was not 
necessary, so nor was it possible it should be so ; its founda- 
tions being more stable than heaven and earth. For the 
commination, we must understand two things init: first, 
that for every transgression, a proportionable punishment 
must become due: secondly, that this debt be in event 
exacted; or, that God do actually inflict the deserved 
penalty entirely and fully upon the offending person. ~ 
The former of these is in the strictest and most proper 
sense natural, and therefore also unalterable. This dueness 
arising immediately from the relation of a reasonable crea- 
ture offending, to his Maker. Whence also it is discern- 
ible to mere natural light. Pagans are said (Rom. i. 32.) 
to have known the righteous judgment of God, that they 
who commitsuch things (as arethere mentioned) are worthy 
of death. And hence was the mention and dread of a 
Nemesis, and an exdcxov oppa, a vindictive Deity, and a re- 
vengeful eye, over them, sofrequent with them. “ Ifthere- 
fore (as the learned Grotius speaks") there hadnever been a 
penal law; yet a human act, having in itself a pravity, 
whether intrinsical, from the immutable nature of the thing; 
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or even extrinsical, from the contrary command of God, 
had deserved punishment, andithat very grievous.” Now 
what an arbitrary constitution did not create, it could not 
nullify; but might add strength, and give a confirmation 
to it. But now for the latter, that this debt be entirely 
and fully exacted of the sinner‘ himself; though that be 
also natural, yet not in the strictest and most proper sense, 
2%. é, it is convenient and agreeable to the nature of the 
thing ; not what it doth so necessarily require, that it can 
upon no terms be dispensed with. It issonatural, as thats 
the son inherit from his father, which yet may, sometimes, 
for just causes be ordered otherwise. Itis what, if it were 
done, justice: could not but approve; not what it doth 
strictly and indispensably require ; or, is a debt which it 
might exact, but which may, without injustice, upon valu- 
able considerations be remitted. The former of these, there- 
fore, the new constitution doth no way infringe or weaken, 
but confirm and reinforce. The latter it so far dispenses 


with, as. that, for the satisfaction made by the Redeemer, | 


the debt incurred by sin,, be remitted to the sinner that 
truly repents and believes, and continues sincerely (though 
imperfectly) to obey for the future. So that his after-de- 
linquencies, consisting with such sincerity, do not actu- 
ally, or in event, subject him to other penalties, than the 
paternal rebukes and chastenings before mentioned. But 
this latter part considerable in the commination, the deter- 
mination of the full penalty to the very person of the 
transgressor: it doth not dispense with to others (7. e. of 
the adult, and of persons in a present natural possibility 
of understanding, the Lawgiver’s pleasure herein) than 
such before described; but says expressly,t He that be- 
lieveth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him. That indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, shall be upon every soul of man that 
doth evil. 

Therefore the morally preceptive part of the law of works 
is notin foree as man’s rule of duty, considered in con- 
Junction with the promise: that is, it doth not now say to 
any man, Do this, z. e. perfectly obey without ever hav- 
ing sinned, that thou may’st live. Both which he was 
obliged to eye conjunctly; the former as containing the 
rule ; the other the end, in part, of his obedience. But itis 
in foree even by the new constitution itself, as God’s rule 
of judgment, considered in conjunction with the commina- 
tion, upon all whom the law of grace relieves not, as not 
coming up to the terms of it; whom also this supervening 
law brings under asupervening aggravated condemnation. 
For where the obligation to obedience is violated, the obli- 
gation to punishment naturally takes place. Wesee then 
how far the lawof works is in force, and how far not. But 
that sofar as it is in force, it isto be looked on as taken 
into the. new constitution of the law of grace, is evident. 
For it is new modified, and hath received a new mould 
and stamp by this law: which is now become (so far as it 
is promulgate) the standing rule of government over the 
lapsed world. ‘The principal modifying act herein, is dis- 
pensation. Now this, ’tis true, may be so understood, or 
may be taken in such a sense, as wherein it will only be- 
long to the executive part of government: that is, when. it 
is not the act of the same power that made the law; as 
where only the execution of a deserved penalty is dispensed 
with, which may be done, in some cases, by a judge that 
is only a minister of the law, and not the maker of it; 
being (as may be supposed) enabled thereto by that law 
itself, or by an authority annexed to his office ; or by virtue 
of instructions, which leave to him some latitude of man- 
aging the affairs of his judicature in a discretionary way, as 
present occasions shall dictate. And yet by none of these 
would any change be made in the law: but this is dispen- 
sation in a less proper sense. In the proper and more 
famous sense, dispensation belongs to the legislative part 
of government, being the act of the same power that made 
the former law, now dispensed with; and an act of the 
same kind, viz. legislation ; the making of a new law that 
alters the former which it hath relation to: whence it was 
wont to. be reckoned among those things that make a 
change ina law." Andsothe case ishere. The former 
law is dispensed with by the making of a new one; which 
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so alters and changes it in its matter and frame, and more 
immediate end, as hath been shown: and a changed law 
is not the same, 

Nor is it at all strange, that the minatory part of the law 
of works related to the preceptive, so.as with it to constitute 
the debt of punishment, should be now within the compass 
of the Redeemer’s law. For by this applied and urged 
on the consciences of sinners, he performs a necessary pre- 

| paratory part of his work for their recovery, viz. the awa- 
kening, the humbling them; and reducing them to a just 
and useful despair of relief and help, otherwise than by 
| his merciful hand and vouchsafement; and the rendering 
them hereby capable of his following applications. Cutting 
or lancing, with other such severities, are as proper and 
useful a part of the chirurgeon’s business, as the applying 
of healing medicines: nor have they the same design and 
endfor which wounds are inflicted by an enemy, the taking 
away of life, but the saving of it. And the matter is out 
of doubt, that the most rigorous determination of the pen- 
alty that shall be understood duly belonging to the least 
sin, hath a place, and doth stand visibly extant to view in 
the publicly avowed declaration, and among the placita 
or decretals of the Redeemer. We there read, that who- 
soever shall say to his brother,v fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire : (yea, and that lower degrees of the same kind 
of sin, do expose to lower degrees of the same kind of pun- 
ishment, as our Saviour’s words must be understood, if we 
attend the plain meaning of his allusive and borrowed 
phrase of speech:) wThat the wages of sin is death. That 
aS many as are of the works of the law, are under the 
curse : for it is written, Cursed isevery one that continueth 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do them. 
And we are told,x that the Scripture (which is the word of 
Christ, and was written not for innocent but lapsed man) 
hath concluded all under sin. Where also we find what 
is the true intent and end of this rough and sharp dealing 
with men, the shutting them up, like sentenced malefac- 
tors, as in order to execution, (which seems to be the im- 
port of the word Yhere used,) viz. that the promise by faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe (orto 
them believing, as the words may be read.) And more- 
over the Spirit, which breathes not in the law of works, 
as such, but in the law of grace, performs that opeyation 
which belongs to it, as it hath the name of the spirit of 
bondage, by applying and binding on the sentence of death, 
as due to the guilty person. 

Therefore we must understand the Redeemer’s consti- 
tution to have two parts. 1. An assertion and establish- 
ment of the ancient determined penalty due for every 
transgression ; and to be certainly inflicted on all such as 
accept not the following offer of mercy upon the terms 
‘prescribed. Whereby the honour and justice of the Cre- 
ator is salved and vindicated, in reference to that first eo- 
venant made with man. And the case of the sinner is 
plainly stated before him, that he may have a distinct and 
right apprehension of it. 2 The grant of pardon and 
eternal life to those that repent unfeignedly of their sins, and 
turn to God; believing in the Mediator, and resigning 
themselves to his grace and government, to be by him con- 
ducted, and made acceptable to God in their return, and 
that continue sincere herein to the end. Whereby the won- 
derful mercy of God in Christ is demonstrated, and the 
remedy is provided and ascertained to the, otherwise, lost 
and hopeless sinner. And these two parts therefore are to 
be looked on in this constitution, though distinctly, yet not 
separately. The sinner is, at once, to consider the same 
penely as naturally, and by divine sanction, due to him; 

ut now graciously to be remitted: the same blessedness 
as justly lost, but mercifully to be restored, with a high 
improvement. And to own boththese jointly, as the voice 
of the Redeemer in his gospel. Death is due to thee; 
blessedness forfeited by thy having sinned; but if thou 
sincerely repent, believe, and obey for the future, thou art 
pardoned, and entitled to everlasting life. 

It therefore now appears, that as the law or dictates of 
pure nature, comprehended together with other fit addi- 
tionals, became at first one entire constitution aptly suited 
to the government of man in his innocent state, unto which 
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the title did well agree of the law or 
so the same natural dictates, transcribed and made express, 


(because now sullied, and not so legible in the corrupted, 


nature of man,) do, with,such allays and additions as the 
case required, compose and make up the constitution which 
bears the title of the law or covenant of grace, or the law 
of faith, or the gospel of Christ, and is only suitable to the 
State of man lapsed and fallen; as the measure of that 
righteousness which he is now to aim at, and aspire unto. 
The rule of this righteousness therefore being evidently the 
law of faith, the gospel revelation, wherein it is perceptive 
of duty; this righteousness can be understood to be no- 
thing but the impress of the gospel upon a man’s heart and 
life; a conformity in spirit and practice to the revelation 
of the will of God in Jesus Christ ; a collection of graces 
exerting themselves in suitable actions and deportments 
‘towards God and man ; Christ formed in the soul, or put 
on; the new creature in its being and operations; the 
truth learned as it is in Jesus, to the putting off the old 
man, and the putting on the new. More distinctly, we 
may yet see wherein it lies, upon a premised view of some 
few things necessary to be fore-known in order thereunto. 
As, That this righteousness is a renewing righteousness, 
or the righteousness of one formerly a sinner, 3 lapsed 
perishing wretch, who is by it restored into such a state 
towards God, as he was in before that lapse (in respect 
of certain great essentials, though as yet his state be 
not so perfectly good, while he is in his tendency and 
motion; and shall, by certain additionals, be unspeak- 
ably better, when he hath attained the end and rest he is 
tending to.) 

That a reasonable creature, yet untainted with sin, 
could not but have a temper of mind suitable to such 
apprehensions as these, viz. That as it was not the author 
of being to itself, so it ought not principally to study the 
pleasing and serving of itself, but him who gave it being; 
that it can no more continue and perfect itself unto 
blessedness, than it could create itself; and ean therefore 


have no expectation hereof, but from the same author of 


its being; and hence, that it must respect and eye the great 
God, its Creator and Maker, as—the sovereign authority 
whom it was to fear and obey, and—the sovereign good 
whom it was to love and enjoy, But because it can per- 
form no duty to him, without knowing what he will have 
it todo; nor have any particular expectation of favours 
from him, without knowing what he will please to bestow; 
and is therefore obliged to attend. to the revelations of his 
will concerning both these; it is therefore necessary, that 
he eye him under a notion introductive and subservient 
to all the operations that are to be exerted towards him, 
under the two former notions; i.e. as the eternal never- 
failing truth, safely to be depended on, as intending no- 
thing of deceit in any the revelations, whether of his right- 
eous will, concerning matter of duty to be done; or of 
his good will, concerning matter of benefit to be expected 
and enjoyed: That man did apostatize and revolt from 
God, as considered under these several notions; and re- 
turns to him, when a holy rectitude is recovered, and he 
again becomes righteous, considered under the same: That 
it was not agreeable to God’s wisdom, truth, and legal 
justice, to treat with man a sinner in order to his recovery, 
but through a mediator; and that therefore he was pleased 
in wonderful mercy to constitute and appoint his own Son 
Jesus Christ, God-man, unto that office and undertaking ; 
that through him, man might return and be reconciled to 
himself, whom he causelessly forsook; designing that he 
shall now become so affected towards himself, through the 
Mediator; and firstly therefore towards the Mediator’s own 

erson, as he was before, and ought to have been towards 

imself immediately. 

Therefore, whereas God was considerable in relation to 
man, both in his innocency and apostacy, under that fore- 
mentioned twofold notion of the supreme authority and 
goodness; he hath also set up and exalted our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and represented him to sinners under an answerable 
twofold notion of a Prince and a Saviour; 4. e. a medi- 
ating Prince and Saviour; to give repentance first, to bow 
and stoop the hearts of sinners, and reduce them to a sub- 
ject posture again ; and then by remission of sins to restore 
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covenant of works; [them to favour, and save them from the wrath to come. 


Him haih the father clothed with his own authority, and 
filled with his grace; requiring sinners to submit them- 
Selves to his ruling power, and commil themselves to his 
saving mercy; now'both lodged in this his Son: to pay 
him immediately all homage and obedience, and through 
him ultimately to himself; from him immediately to ex- 
pect salvation and blessedness, and through him wilimately, 
from himself. 'That whereas the spirits of men are not to 
be wrought to this temper, but by the intervention of a 
discovery and revelation of the Divine will to this purpose ; 
our Lord Jesus Christ is further appointed by the Father 
to reveal all this his counsel to sinners, and is eminently 
spoken of in Scripture upon this account, under the notion 
of the trwlh ; in which capacity he more effectually recom- 
mends to sinners both his authority and his grace. So that 
his threefold (so much celebrated) office of King, Priest, 
and Prophet, (the distinct parts of his general office as 
mediator,) which he manages in order to the reducement 
of lost sinners, exactly correspond (if you consider the more 
eminent acts and properties of each office) to that threefold 
notion under which the spirit of man must always have 
eyed and been acted towards God, had he never fallen: 
and hence this righteousness, which consists in conformity 
to the gospel, is the former righteousness, which was lost ; 
with such an accession as is necessary, upon considera- 
tion that it was lost, and was only to be recovered by a 
mediator. 2 

Therefore you may now take this short and as compen- 
dious an account as I can give of it, in what follows. Ii 
includes so firm and understanding an assent to the truth 
of the whole gospel revelation, as that the soul is thereby 
brought, through the power of the Holy Ghost, sensibly 
to apprehend its former disobedience to God, and distance 
from him, the reasonableness of subjection to him, and de- 
sirableness of blessedness in him; the necessity of a Re- 
deemer to reconcile and recover it toGod; the accomplish- 
ments and designation of the Lord Jesus Christ to that 
purpose : and hence, a penitent and complacential return 
to God, as the supreme authority and sovereign good, an 
humble and joyful accepiance of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
its Prince and Saviour, with submission to his authority, 
and reliance on his grace; (the exercise of both which are 
founded in his blood ;) looking and pitching upon him, as 
the only medium, through which he and his duties can 
please God, or God and his mercies approach him; and 
through which he hath the confidence to venture upon a 
covenant acceptance of God, and surrender of himself to 
him, afterward pursued to his uttermost, by a continued 
course of living in his fear and love, in obedience to him, 
and communion with him through the Mediator; always, 
while he is passing the time of his pilgrimage in this world, 
groaning under remaining sin, and pressing after perfect 
holiness ; with an earnest expectation (animating him to a 
persevering patience through all difficulties) of a blessed 
eternity in the other world. ‘That such a conformity to the 
gospel should be expressed. by the name of righteousness, 
cannot seem strange to such as acquaint themselves with 
the language of the Scripture. That gracious frame which 
the gospel (made effectual) impresses upon the soul, is the 
kingdom of God, in the passive notion of it, his kingdom 
received, and now actually come with power upon our 
spirits. And this kingdom (sometimes also by an apt synec- 
doche called judgment in the same notion) is said to con- 
sist in righteousness; whence then result also, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. The same holy impressions and 
consequent operations are mentioned by the apostle umder 
the name of* fruits of righteousness, wherewith he prays 
his Philippians might be filled. It was Elymas’s opposi- 
tion to the gospel, that stigmatized him with that brand, 
“Thou enemy of all righteousness.” To yield ourselves 
servants to righteousness, in opposition to a former servi- 
tude to sin, isb obeying from the heart the doctrine of the 
gospel, into the type or mould whereof we have been cast 
or Ciusted. And sure, both the seal and the impression, 
God’s revelation and holiness, (however now more explicit 
and distinctly conspicuous in all their parts,) are the same, 
with us substantially, and in David’s time; whence we 
need make no difficulty to own this latter, when we meet 
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with it, as here, under the same name. By what hath 
hitherto been said, it may be already seen in part, how 
exactly this righteousness corresponds to the blessedness 
for which it qualifies; whereof we shall have occasion 
hereafter to take further notice. In the meantime, it will 
be requisite to show, which was promised to be done in 
the next place. 

How it qualifies. To which I say (very briefly) that it 
qualifies for this blessedness two ways: 

1. Legally, or in genere Morali, as it describes the per- 
sons, who by the gospel-grant have, alone, title thereunto, 
—¢ The righteous into life eternal The unrighteous shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. Say to the righteous it 
shall be well with them. The righteousness of the righte- 
ous shall be upon him.—In his righteousness he shall live. 
In which last words, how this righteousness conduceth to 
life, is expressed by the same preposition as in the text. 
In this kind it is not at all casual of this blessedness, but ’tis 
that which the free, and wise, and holy Law-giver thought 
meet, by his settled constitution, (besides what necessity 
there is of it, upon another account,) to make requisite 
thereto. The conformity of our Lord Jesus Christ to that 
severer law, under which he is said to have been made, is 
that which alone causes, merits, purchases, this blessed- 
ness; which yet is to be enjoyed, not by all zndiscrimina- 
tim, or without distinction, but by such alone, as come up, 
to the terms of the gospel; as he did fully satisfy the 
strict exactions of that other rigid law, by doing and suffer- 
ing for their sakes. 

2. Naturally, or in genere Physico. In this kind it may 
be said to be some way casual, that is, to be a cawsa mate- 
rialis dispositiva, by a proper positive influence, disposing 
the subject unto this blessedness; which that it shall, yet, 
enjoy, is wholly to be resolved into the Divine good plea- 
sure ; but it is put by this holy rectitude in that temper and 
posture that it may enjoy it, through the Lord’s gracious 
vouchsafement ; when without it, ’twere naturally impossi- 
ble that any should. An unrighteous impure soul, is in a 
natural indisposition to see God, or be blessed in him. 
That depraved temper averts it from him; the steady bent 
of its willis set another way, and ’tis a contradiction that 
any {im sensu composito) should be happy against their 
wills, 7. e. while that aversion of will yet remains. The un- 
righteous banish themselves from God, they shun and hate 
his presence. Light and darkness cannot have communion. 
The sun doth but shine, continue to be itself, and the dark- 
ness vanishes, and is fled away. When God hath so de- 
termined, that only the pure in heart shall see him; that 
without holiness none shall; he lays no other law upon 
unholy souls, than what their own impure nature lay upon 
themselves. If therefore it should be inquired, Why may 
not the unrighteous be subjects of this blessedness, see 
God, and be satisfied with his likeness, as well as the 
righteous ? the question must be so answered, as if it were 
inquired, Why doth the wood admit the fire to pass wpon 
it, suffer its flames to insinuate themselves till they have 
introduced its proper form, and turned it into their own 
likeness ; but we see water doth not so, but violently re- 
Sists its first approaches, and declines all commerce with 
it? The natures of these agree not. And is not the con- 
trariety here as great? We have then the qualified subject 
of this blessedness, and are next to consider this blessed- 
ness itself. 


CHAPTER III. 


The nature of this blessedness, propounded unto consideration, in the three 
ingredients (here mentioned) whereof it consists. 1. Vision of God’s face. 
2. Assimilation to him. 3. The satisfaction resulting thence. These pro- 
pounded to be considered, 1. Absolutely and singly each by itself. 2. Rela- 
tively, in their mutual respects to each other. ‘The first of these, Vision of 
God's face, discoursed of. 1. The object. 2. The act. 


Now for the nature of this blessedness, or the inquiry 
wherein it lies, so far as the text gives us any account of 
it, we are invited to turn our thoughts and discourse to it. 
And we have it here represented to us in all the particulars 
that can be supposed to have any nearer interest in the 
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business of blessedness, or to be more intimate and intrin- 
sical thereunto. For (the beatific object supposed) what 
more can be necessary to actual, complete, formal blessed- 
ness, than the sight of it, an adaptation or assimilation to 
it, (which is nothing else but its being actually communi- 
cated and imparted to the soul, its being united and made 
as it were one with it,) and the complacential fruition the 
soul hath of it so communicated, or having so transformed 
it into itself. ’ 

And these three are manifestly contained in the text : (the 
beatific object being involved with them:) the first in the 
former cause, “I shall behold thy face;” the second and * 
third in the latter, ‘I shall be satisfied with thy likeness ;” 
where, being made like to God hath been diseovered to be 
supposed ; and the satisfaction, the pleasant contentful re- 
lishes consequent thereto, plainly expressed. We shal? 
therefore have stated the entire nature of this blessedness 
in the handling of-these three things ;—-vision of the faee 
of God,—participation of his likeness, and—satisfaction 
therein. 

And I shall choose to consider them, 1. Absolutely, and 
singly, each by itself. 2. Relatively, in the mutual respects 
(by way of influence and dependence) they may be found 
to have towards each other. 

Therefore first, in the absolute consideration of them 
severally, we begin with, : 

First, the vision of God’s face, where—the object, the 
face of God, and—the act of seeing and beholding if, are 
distinctly to be spoken to. : 

1. The face of God, the object of this vision, which is 
his glory représented, offered to view. And this object or 
exhibited glory is twofold:—1. Sensible, such as shall 
incur and gratify (after the resurreetion) the bodily eye— 
2. Intellectual, or intelligible; that spiritual glory that 
only comes under the view and contemplation of the glo- 
rified mind. - 

1. A sensible glory (to begin with what is lower) is 
fitly in our way to be taken notice of, and may well be 
comprehended (as its less principal intendment) within the 
significancy of the expression; the face of God. So in- 
deed it doth evidently signify, Exod. xxxiii. 11. And if 
we look to the notation of the word, and its frequent use 
as applied to God, it may commodiously enough, and will 
often, be found to signify, in a larger and more e®tended 
sense, any aspect or appearance of God. And though it 
may be understood, ver. 23. of that chapter, to signify an 
overcoming spiritual glory, as the principal thing there 
intended, such as no soul dwelling in flesh could behold, 
without rending the vail, and breaking all to pieces; yet, 
even there also, may such a degree of sensible glory be 
secondarily intended, as it was not consistent with a state 
of mortality to be able to bear. And supposing the other 
expression, “Thy likeness,” to signify, in any part, the 
objective glory saints are to behold; it is very capable of 
being extended so far, as to take in a sensible appearance of 
glory also, which it doth in these words,a “ The similitude 
of the Lord shall he behold:” yet even that glory also was 
transformative and impressive of itself: Moses so long 
conversed with it, till he became incapable, for the present, 
of converse with men, as you know the story relates. 

Such a glory as this, though it belong not to the being 
of God, yet it may be some umbrage of him, a more sha. 
dowy representation, as a man’s garments are of the man 
which is the allusion in that of the Psalmist,e Thou art 
clothed with majesty and honour: Thou coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment. And inasmuch as that Spi- 
ritual body (f the house not made with hands) wherewith 
the blessed are to be clothed upon, must then be under- 
stood to have its proper sensitive’ powers and organs 
refined to that degree, as may be agreeable to a state of 
glory; so must these have their suitable objects to con- 
verse with. A faculty without an object, is not possible 
in nature, and is altogether inconsistent with a state of 
blessedness. The bodies of saints will beh raised in glory 
fashioned like Christ’s glorious body; must bear the 
image of the heavenly; and this will connaturalize them 
to a region of glory, render a surrounding sensible glory 
necessary and natural to them, their own element: they 
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will,as it were, not be able to live but amidst such a 
glory. Place is conservative of the body placed in it, by 
its suitableness there. Indeed every created being (inas- 
much as it is not self-suffiiént, and is obliged to fetch in 
. continual refreshings from without) must always have 
somewhat suitable to itself to converse with, or it presently 
languishes. By such a harmony of actives and passives, 
the world consists and holds together. ~The least defect 
thereof then, is least of all supposable in the state of bless- 
edness. The rays of such a glory have often shone down 
into this lower world. Sucha glory we know showed itself 
upon the Mount Sinai; afterwards often about the taber- 
nacle, and in the temple; such a glory appeared at our 
Saviour’s birth, baptism, and transfiguration ; and will do 
at his expected appearance ; which leaves it no unimagin- 
able thing to us, and shows how facile it is to God to (do 
that which will then be, in some sort, necessary) create a 
glory meet for the entertainment and gratification of any 
such faculty, as he shall then continue in being. But, 

2. The intellectual glory, that which perfected spirits 
shall eternally please themselves to behold, calls for our 
more especial consideration.i This is the glory that ex- 
celleth, hyperbolical glory, as thatexpression imports; such, 
as in comparison whereof, the other is said to be no glory: 
as the apostle speaks, comparing the glory of the legal with 
that of the evangelical dispensation; where the former was, 
Wwe must remember, chiefly a sensible glory, the glory that 
shone upon Mount Sinai; the latter a purely spiritual 
glory ; and surely, if the mere preludes of this glory, the 
primordia, the beginnings of it, the glory—yet shining but 
through.a glass,(as he there also speaks of this glory,) were 
so hyperbolically glorious, what will it be in its highest 
exallation, in its perfected state?k The apostle cannot 
speak of that, but with hyperbole upon hyperbole in the 
next chapter. As though he would heap up words as 
high as heaven to reach it, and give a just account of it. 
Things are as their next originals. This glory more im- 
mediately rays forth from God, and more nearly represents 
him. ’Tis his more genuine production. He is styled thei 
Father of glory: every thing that is glorious is some way 
like him, and bears. his image. But he is as well them 


i vrepBaddovans dofns. 2 Cor. iii. 10. 
k Kab vmepBodnv Ae: umepBodny. 2 Cor. iv. 17. _ 
1 Eph. i. 
m Heb. xii. 
n Not being willing to trouble a discourse wholly of another nature and de- 
sign with any thing of controversy, I have chosen only to annex a marginal di- 
ession, wherein somewhat to animadvert upon the over-bold disputes and de- 
Fnitions of the scholastic generation, touching what we have now under con- 
— Some of whose writings seem the very springs of the putid conceits 
(there not wanting those, that are officious enough to serve the illiterate, in 
accommodating things of that kind to their genius and language) so greedily 
imbibed hy modern enthusiasts. ee 
*Tis.a question much agitated among the school-men, Whether the Divine 
essence be exhibited to the view of the blessed in heaven, in itself immedi- 
ately, or by the intervention of any created likeness or similitude? Had it 
been agreed to forbear looking within this vail, (the rude attempt whercof, 
rather rends than draws it aside,and to shut up all discourse of this kind) in a 
modest awful silence ; or had the adventures some have made been foolish only, 
not pernicious, this present labour had been spared. But when men speak ot 
things above their reach, not to no purpose barely, but to very bad, what they 
say ought to be considered. The Divine essence, say the Thomists, (and, the 
Scotists here disagree not,) is itself immediately united to the intellect of the 
blessed in ratione Speciet intelligibilis, so as there is no place for any inter- 
vening likeness, or representation. Ipsa Divina essentia est, que videtur et 
“quo videtur. Thom. Sum. ‘yaaa parte, q. 12. Art. 2. 3. contr. Gentes, Cc. 15. 
Now they assert concerning the species intelligibiles, in general, that they have 
not Locum oljecti, intellectionem terminantes ; (which they make the place 
and office of the verbum mentis per intellectionem productum ;) but forme 
tantum et actus primi; and that the understanding so acts by them, as fire 
by its proper form. Thom. Sum. prima parie, q. 85. Art. 2. (the contrary 
whereto is asserted by Scotus in 1. Sentent. distinct. 3. q. 6.) Yea, and Ca- 
jet, affirms 1. p.q. 76. Art. 2. That the intellect and the intelligible species 
‘are more one than the matter and form in the compositwm, For, saith he, (or 
1o that purpose, not having him now at hand,) the matter is not turned into the 
form, nor e contra, but the intellect, which is in itself mere power, doth, in 
enere intelligibili, turn into its very intelligille object; and the intelligi- 
; ble object ifself is affer a certain manner imbibed in the intellect. So Le- 
desma de Divin. perfect. q. 3. Art..5. unum transit in aliud, ex quo se- 
itur, quod unum sit aliud. And hence, say they, applying this doctrine 
Si the present purpose, et secundum istum modum, in conjunctione illa 
ineffabili_ divine essentia cum intellectu creato, fit unum agens inte- 
grum, scil. intellectus creatus factus Deus mirabilt modo. Intellectus in 
wisione beatifica, est potentia jam deificata, per lumen gloria. Cajet. 
prima parte, q. 12. Art. 2. ex Ledes. q.8. Art.8. For besides this immedi- 
ate union of the Divine essence itself with the intellect, they assert a lamen 
lorig, an accident superadded, without which the vision cannot he per- 
formed which additional the Scotists reject. Some, though they admit it, 
think the vision may be without it, and that it doth not wmplicare contra- 
dictionem, visionem beatificam fieri sine lumine gloria, cum solo speciali 
Dei aucxilio, quod item asserunt multi ex scholasticis, Palud. in 4. dist. 49. 
q. i. Art. 3. Conel. 2. Thom. de Argent. q. 2. Art. 1. Major. g. 4. Henr. 
quolibet. 7. Zumel. 1. p. g. 12. Art. 5. disp. 2. concl. 3. Ita Onuphr. de vir- 
tute penitentia. Whether there be any verbum creatum, the. product of in- 
tellection, the Thomists are themselves divided. Their more common opinion 
is, that there is none, as Ledesma assures us ; telling us also his reason, why 
he conceives there can be none. Beati non formant verbum in videndo 
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Father of spirits, as the Father of glory ; 
which is purely spiritual, hath most in it of his nature and 
image: as beams but in the next descent from the body of 
the sun. 'This is his unvailed face, and emphatically, the 
divine likeness. Again, things are as the faculties which 
they are to exercise and satisfy ; this glory must exercise 
and satisfy the noblest faculty, of the most noble and ex- 
cellent creature, Intellectual nature, in the highest im- 
provement ’tis capable of in a creature, must here be gra- 
tified to the uttermost ; the most enlarged contemplative 
power of an immortal spirit finds that wherein it termi- 
nates here, with a most contentful acquiescence. ”Tis true 
it must be understood not totally to exceed the capacity 
ofa creature, but it must fully come up to it. Should it 
quite transcend the sphere of created nature, and surpass 
the model of a human understanding, (as the Divine glory 
undoubtedly would, did not God consider us in the manner 
of exhibiting it to our view,) it would confound, not sat- 
isfy. A creature even in glory is still a creature, and must 
be treated as such. After the blessed God hath elevated 
it to the highest pitch, he must infinitely condescend; it 
cannot otherwise know or converse with him. He must 
accommodate his glory to the weaker eye, the fainter and 
more languid apprehensions, of a poor finite thing. LIhad 
almost said, nothing; for what is any creature, yea, the 
whole creation in its best state, compared with the J AM, 
the being (as he justly appropriates to himself that name) 
the Allin All? We must be careful then to settle in our 
own thought such a state of this glory, (in forming that 
indeterminate notion we have now of it,) as may render it 
(though confessedly above the measure of our present un- 
derstandings as to a distinct knowledge of it) not mani- 
festly incompetent to any created understanding whatso- 
ever, and as may speak us duly shy of ascribing a deity to 
a worm, of affixing any thing to the creature which shall 
be found agreeing to the b’essed God himself alone. Their 
expressions therefore who over-magnify (even deify) the 
creatnre assumed into glory, must be heard and read with 
caution and abhorrency, as the high-swelling words ot 
blasphemous vanity Is it not enough that perishing 
wretches, that were within one hand’s breadth of hell, are 


and that glory 


Deo, sed plus vident quam verbo creato dicere possunt——nam. beatus 
per visionem beatam quamvis non videat- infinite videt tamen infinitum 
(which is their great argument against any intelligible species :) and he 
further adds, sicut visio Dei, que est in ipso Deo, habet pro principio et 
specie intelligibili ipsam divinam Essentiam, et pro termino ipsam Di- 
vinam Essentiam; sic visio beatorum est ita supernaturalis, et divini or- 
dinis, et participatio divine visionis ita perfecta, ut ipsa etiam habeat pro 
principio et specie intelligihili, divinam Essentiam, et pro termino sive 
verbo producto, ipsamet divinam Essentiam. So that the principal and term 
of this vision are owned to be nothing else but the simple Divine essence. Con- 
cerning the formal act itself, it is much disputed, whether the creature’s in- 
tellect do at all effectually concur to it, or whether God himselfbe not the only 
efficient or agent in this vision. Some stick not to affirm the latter, Marsii. 
in 3. q.1. Palud. in 4. dist. 49. 9.1. Art. 2. (referente Ledesma,) and say 
plainly, that the action of the inferior agent wholly ceases, and the superior 
only acts ; the same thing that D. M. Causabon in his Enthusiasm charges 
one Maximus with, who in a book entitled KEehadava OeoXoytka writes thus : 
THY ausooy haBwy svwoty TOs TOY Bsov Oo vivs THY TOV VOELY Kat VoELoHaL 
Tavréhws dvvapw exet cxohaCOvoa, That the soul taken into immediate 
union with God, loses all its knowing power : (though this be not distinct- 
ively spoken of the state of glory :) and what doth this amount to? but that 
while they are cagerly contending about the saints’ blessedness, and too cu- 
riously labouring to explicate the manner of their seeing God, they unawares 
destroy the subject of the question, and deny that they see him at all; and so 
upon the whole, dispute themselves into a worse than paganish infidelity. 
And even the rest, that agree in the sense of the passages above recited, 
will not be easily able to avoid the charge of as intolerable consequences ; 
which it is my business here only to discover, and not to determine any thing 
in this controversy, whiles I tax the too much boldness of others, who adven- 
ture it. And here not to insist on the absurdity of what ‘hey say concerning 
the intelligible species in general, let it be considered, 1. 'That the Divine es- 
sence is said to be united fo the intellect of the blessed, as an intelligible spe- 
cies. .2. That the intelligible species, in the business of intellection, and the 
intellect, become one another; do not remain distinct, things united. but are 
identified 3. That hence in understanding God, the intellect is deified and 
becomes God, which naturally follows from the two former, and is moreover 
expressly asserted in plain words. What need is there to press this doctrine 
with hard consequences? or how can it look worse than it doth already, with 
its own natural face? Nor can I apprehend which way it should be made look 
better. For should it lay claim to that favour, to be understood accordirg to 
the usual sense of the peripatetic maxim, intellectus, intelligendo, sit om- 
nia; it will be found manifestly to have precluded itself. ‘That maximis wont 
to be understood thus: That the mtellect becomes that. which it understands 
representative, by putting on the species or likeness of its ohject, the represen- 
tation of it. For instance, when I form in my mind the notion of a mountain, 
my understanding becomes an ideal or spiritual mountain: it becomes that 
species (which is liable to more exception too than I shall vow insist on, and 
looks more like the language of a poet, than a phileaspher) that is now formed 
there: and not, the material mountain itself But how shall this assertion, 
The understanding, by its.act of understanding God. becomes God, be capable 
of that interpretation, 7. e. It becomes his likeness, his idea, his representation 
now formed in it. when any, such intervening likeness or representation is ut- 
terly denied ; and that supposed species is said to he the simple Divine essonce 
itself; and if the Divine essence itself be that species by which ’tis understood, 
will it not follow from that other ‘Aristotelian, axiom, (which with them must 
signify as much as a text from Saint Paul,) scibile et scientia sunt idem: 
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saved, except they be also deified too? that they become | prehend somewhat of whatsoever he reveals to be in him- 


happy, unless they also become gods? The distance even 
of a glorified creature from the glorious God, is still infi- 
nitely greater, than between it and the silliest worm, the 
minutest atom of dust. 

And by how much more we shall then know of his 
glory, so much more shall we understand that distance. 
Yet as he shall then enlarge the capacity of the soul he 
glorifies to a very vast comprehension, so shall the exhibi- 
tion of his glory to it be fully adequate toits most enlarged 
capacity. ‘They are as yet but obscure glimmerings we 
can have of this glory; but so far as, without too bold cu- 
riosity, we may, and wherein Scripture light will give us 
any pre-apprehension of it, let us consider awhile the na- 
ture andthe excellency of it. We cannot indeed consider 
these separately; for we can no sooner understand it to 
be glory, than we conceive it excellent: glory, in the 
proper notion of it, being nothing else but resplendent ex- 
cellency, the lustre of excellency, or real worth made con- 
spicuous. Yet as there is an excellency conceivable in 
the nature of it, that excellency whereof it is the splen- 
dour and brightness; so we must conceive a peculiar ex- 
cellency of that very radiation, that splendour itself, 
wherewith it shines unto blessed souls. In its very nature 
it is the brightness of divine excellencies; in its present 
appearance, it shines in the highest excellency of that 
brightness; in its nature it excelleth all things else ; in its 
present exhibition, compared with all its former radia- 
tions, it excelleth itself. 

As to the nature of this glory, ’tis nothing else but the 
conspicuous lustre of divine perfections. We can only 
guide our present conceptions of it, by the discovery God 
hath already given us of himself, in those several excel- 
lencies of his being, the great attributes that are convertible 
and one with him. When Moses besought him for a sight 
of his glory, he answers him with this, ‘I will proclaim 
my name before thee.” His name, we know, is the col- 
lection of his attributes. The notion therefore we can 
hence form of this glory, is only such as we may have of 
a large volume by a brief synopsis or table; of a magni- 
ficent fabric, by a small model or platform; a spacious 
country, by a little landscape. He hath here given us a 
true representation of himself, not a full; such as will se- 
cure our apprehensions, being guided thereby, from error, 
not from ignorance. So as they swerve not in apprehending 
this glory, though they still fall short. We can now apply 
our minds to contemplate the several perfections which the 
blessed God assumes to himself, and whereby he describes 
to us his own, being; and can in our thoughts attribute 
them all to him, though we have still but low defective 
conceptions of each one. As if we could at a distance 
distinguish the streets and houses of a great city; but 
every one appears to us much less than itis. We can ap- 


That our very knowledge of God must be God too? or would they disown that 
maxim, sure when once the faculty is supposed deified, the act immanent in it 
cannot be a created accident: nor can that maxim (understood of the seibile 
representativum, or the species scibilés) be denied by them. And sure if the 
saints’ knowledge of God, the likeness of him in their minds, be God ; their 
holiness, the likeness of him in their hearts, must be so too. How absurd then 
would it be to use that scripture language, and speak of these under the 
names of God’s image or likeness, when similitude and identity are notions 
so vastly disagreeing: and since a saints’ knowledge and holiness here and in 


ing in.them. And supposing that Scotus have better defended than his ad- 
versaries impunged the real identity of the soul and its faculties, that must be 
deified too. However, what could be imagined more absurd, than that the 
substance of the soul should be a creature and its faculty God? “Whence, then, 
do we think that modern Familists have fetched their admired nonsense? 
‘Whom have they, had their original instructors? or who have taught them 
that brave, magnificent language of being Godded with God, and Christed 
with Christ, but these? Nor, sure, need they blush to be found guilty of so pro- 
fonndly leamed inconsistencies, or to speak absurdly after such patrons. And 
what should occasion these men so to involve themselves I cannot find or di- 
vine more than this, that they were not able to fasten upon any more tolerable 
sense of the word KaOws, 1 Cor. xiii, 12. 1 John iii. 2, but taking that in its 
highest pitch of significancy, all their arguments are generally levelled at this 
mark, to prove that no created species can possibly represent God sicuti est, 
and thence infer, that he cannot be seon by any created species in the glorified 
state, where he ts to be seen sicwti est. But could we content ourselves with 
a modest interpretation of these words, and understand them to speak not of a 
parity but of a similitude‘only, between God’s knowledge and ours, nor of an 
absolute omnimodous similitude, but comparative only ; that is, that comparing 
our future with our present state, the former shall so far excel this, that in 
comparison thereof it may be said to be a knowing of God as we are known, 
and as he is; insomuch as our future pees of him shall approach so un- 
speakably nearer to his most perfect knowledge of us, and the truth of the 
thing, than our present knowledge doth or can: by such an interpreta- 
tion we are cast upon no. such difficulties. For admit that no species 
ean represent God as he is in the highest sense of these words ; yet sure in 
the same: sense wherein: he-ean be seen by us ashe is, he may be repre- 
sented te us ai he is, And what can be rmore’ them that fore-rocited 


self; yet when all is done, how little a portion do we take 
up of him! Our thoughts are empty and languid, strait 
and narrow, such as diminish and limit the Holy One. 
Yet so far as our apprehensions can correspond to the 
discovery he affords us of his several excellencies, we have 
a present view of the Divine glory. Do but strictly and 
distinctly survey the many perfeetions comprehended in 
his name, then gather them up, and consider how glorious 
he is! Conceive one glory resulting from substantial 
wisdom, goodness, power, truth, justice, holiness, that is, 
beaming forth from him who is all these by his very es- 
sence, necessarily, originally, infinitely, eternally, with 
whatsoever else is truly a perfection. ‘This is the glory 
blessed souls shall behold for ever. 

For the eacellency of it, tis called by way of diserimi- 
nation,» “The excellent glory.” There was glory put 
upon Christ in the transfiguration; of which, when the 
apostle speaks, having occasion to mention withal the glory 
of heaven itself, from whence the voice came; he adds to 
this latter, the distinguishing note of the excellent. He 
himself was eye-witness of the honour, and majesty, and 
glory, which the Lord Jesus then received; but beyond 
all this, the glory from whence the voice came, was the 
Pexcellent or stately glory, as the word imports. *Tis a 
great intimation how eacellent a glory this is, that ’tis said 
to be a glory 4yet to be revealed; as if it had been said, 
whatever appearances of the Divine glories are now offered 
to your view, there is still somewhat undiscovered, some- 
what behind the curtain, that will outshine all. You have 
not seen so much, but you are still to expect unspeakably 
more. Glory is then to shine im its noon-day strength and 
vigour: ’tis then in its meridian. Here, the riches of 
glory are tobe displayed, ceriain treasures of glory, the 
plenitude and magnificence of glory.. We are here to see 
him as he is; to know him as we are known of him. 
Certainly, the display of himself, the rays of his discovered 
excellency, must hold proportion with that vision, and be 
therefore exceeding glorious: ’Tis the glory Christ had 
with the Father before the foundations of the world were 
laid ; into the vision and communion whereof holy souls 
shall now be taken, according as their capacities can ad- 
mit: that wherewithal his great achievements and high 
merits shall be rewarded eternally; that wherewith he is 
to be glorified in heaven, in compensation of having gto- 
rified his Father on earth, and finished the work whereto 
he was appointed. This cannot but be a most transcendent 
glory. ’Tis in sum, and in the language of the text, the 
glory of God’s own face, his most aspectable, conspicuous 
glory. Whose transforming beams are productive of the 
glory impressed, the next ingredient into this blessedness, 
which will presently come to be spoken of, after we have 
given you some short account of, 


reasoning to the contrary? “There can be no created representatien of God 
(sicutt est) adequate to the vision the blessed have of him ; but they see more 
than any created representation can contain, for they see injinitwm, though 
not infinite. For how must we understand the imjinitwm they are said to 
see? Materially or formally? Must we understand by it him that is infinite 
only, or as he is infinite? If it be said the latter, that is to say they see inji- 
nite too. If the former only, do not saints on earth see (viz. mentaily, which. 
is the vision we are speaking of) him who is infinite, in their present state, 


| where it is acknowledged the knowledge is b f 
heaven differ but in degree : ae can be here on earth, Bothing but. God dwell- | ee conclude that thekmowledgs 


Yet would I not hence conclude that the knowledge saints shail have of God 


| hereafter shall be by species; for my design in all this is but to discover the 


yanity of too positive and defipitive conceptions concerning it, beyond the 
measure of God’s revelation, and the ducture of clear and unentangled reason. 
All knowledge hath been thought to be by assimilation, 7. ¢. by receiving the 
species or images of the things known. So the intellect is not really tamed 
into the things which it understands, but only receives their species, wherewith 
it is united so closely, that it is therefore said to be like to them.  Virtuosi of 
France, confer. 65. 

One way or other it hath been judged necessary the mind should be furnished . 
with such images of the thing it is said to understand ; which therefore some 
have thought connate ; others supplied by sense totally ; others by a separate 
intellectus ag’ens ; which some have thought to be God himself: others one 
common intelligence ; others a particular genius. So indispensably necessary 
it hath been reckoned unto intellection, that the office of furnishing the mind 
with the images of the things to. be understood, should be performed by one 
or other. If any clearer explication can he given, or better way assigned, of 
the soul’s knowing things, it cannot but be welcome. to rational men. But 
I see no necessity or reason it should have a specifically distinct way of 
knowing here and in heaven. _Much less that we should imagine to our- 
selves such a one as to that other state, as is altogether unaccountable and 
capuble of no rational explication ; and reckon it much more becoming to be 
silent, than on pretence of any mysteriousness in the things we discourse of, 
to talk absurdly and unintelligibly about them. A confessed ignorance in thig 


case is becoming, to say with that great apostle, It doth not 
wee ; but to Conehite and define such matters, is surely dponea Bor = 
Vv. 5 
o 2 Pet. i: 17. p Meyedomperns. 
q@ 1 Pet. iv. 13. r John “a 
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2. The act of beholding: the vision or intuition itself, 
by which intervening the impression is made. Glory 
seems to carry in ita peculiar respect to the visive power ; 
(whether corporeal or mental, as it is itself of the one kind 
or the other;) ’tis something to be contemplated, to be 
looked upon. And being to transmit an impression and 
consequent pleasure to another subject, it must necessarily 
be so, it can neither transform nor satisfy but as it is be- 
held. And here the sensitive intuition I shall not insist 
on, as being less intended in the text, and the discourse 
of it less suitable to such as with a spiritual mind and 
design set themselves to inquire into the nature of the 
saints’ blessedness. Yet, as this is the most noble, com- 
prehensive, quick, and sprightly sense, so is the act of it 
more considerable, in the matter of blessedness, than any 
other of the outward man, and the most perfect imitation 
of the act of the mind ; whence also this so often borrows 
the name of the other, and is called seeing. ’Tis an act 
indeed very proper and pertinent to a state of glory. By 
how much more any sensible object is glorious, (supposing 
the sensorium tobe duly disposed and fortified, as must be 
here supposed,) so much is it the fitter object of sight; 
hence when we would express a glorious object, we call it 
conspicuous; and the less glorious or more obscure any 
thing is, the less visible it is, and the nearer it approaches 
to invisibility; whence that saying in the common phi- 
losophy,: ‘‘ To see blackness is to see nothing.” "What- 
soever a glorified eye, replenished with a heavenly vitality 
and vigour, can fetch in from the many glorified objects 
that encompass it, we must suppose to concur to this bless- 
edness. Now is the eye satisfied with seeing, which be- 
fore never could. 

But ’tis intellectual sight we are chiefly to consider 
here, that whereby we see him that is invisible, and ap- 
proach the inaccessible light. tThe word here used, some 
eritics tell us, more usually signifies the sight of the mind. 
And then, not a casual, superficial glancing at a thing, but 
contemplation, a studious, designed viewing of a thing 
when we solemnly compose and apply ourselves thereto; 
or the vision of prophets, or such as have things discovered 
to them by divine revelation, (thence called chozim, seers,) 
which imports (though not a previous design, yet) no less 
intention of mind in the act itself. And so it more fitly 
expresses that knowledge which we have, not by discourse 
and reasoning out of one thing from another, but by im- 
mediate intuition of what is nakedly, and at once, offered 
to our view, which is the more proper knowledge of the 
blessed in heaven. They shall have the glory of God so 
presented, and their minds so enlarged, as to comprehend 
much at one view; in which respect they may be said, in 
a great degree, to know as they are known, inasmuch as 
the blessed God comprehends all things at once, in one 
simple act of knowing. Yet that is not to be understood 
as if the state of glory should exclude all ratiocination, 
more than our present state doth all intuition ; (for first and 
indemonstrable principles we see by their own light, with- 
out illation or argument;) nor can it be inconvenient to 
admit, that while the knowledge the blessed have of God, 
is not infinite, there may be use of their discursive faculty 
with great fruit and pleasure. “Pure intuition of God 
without any mixture of reasoning, is acknowledged (by 

_ such as are apt enough to be over-ascribing to the creature) 
peculiar to God alone. But as the blessed God shall con- 
tinually afford (if we may speak of continuity in eternity, 
which yet we cannot otherwise apprehend) a clear dis- 
covery of himself, so shall the principal exercise and fe- 

licity of the blessed soul consist in that less laborious and 
more pleasant way of knowing, a mere admitting or enter- 
taining of those free beams of voluntary light, by a grateful 
intuition; which way of knowing, the expression of sight, 
or beholding, doth most incline to, and that is, we are sure, 
the ordinary language of Scripture about this matter. 


: Arist, in 3. Meteorolog. Cap. de Iride. 
u ‘Cognoscere Deum clare et intuitive est proprium et naturale soli Deo, sicut 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The second ingredient into this blessedness considered, Assimilation to God, 
or his glory imprest. Wherein it consists, discovered in sundry propositions. 
= third Seraien. The satisfaction and pleasure which result ) stated 
and opened. 


Anp now, upon this vision of the blessed face of Goa 
next follows, in the order of discourse, 

The soul’s perfect assimilation unto that revealed glory, 
or its participation thereof; (touching the order the things 
themselves have to one another, there will be consideration 
had in its proper place ;) and this also must be considered 
as a distinct and necessary ingredient into the state of 
blessedness we are treating of. Distinct it is, for though 
the vision now spoken of doth include a certain kind of 
assimilation in it, as all vision doth, being only a reception 
of the species or likeness of the object seen; this assimi- 
lation we are to speak of, is of a very different kind. That, 
is such as affects only the visive and cognitive power, and 
that not with a real change, but intentional only, nor for 
longer continuance than the act of seeing lasts; but this, 
is total, real, and permanent. And surely it is of equal 
necessity to the soul’s blessedness, to partake the glory of 
God, as to behold it ; as well as to have the Divine likeness 
imprest upon it, as represented to it. After so conta- 
gious and overspreading a depravation as sin hath diffused 
through all its powers, it can never be happy without a 
change of its very crasis and temper throughout. A dis- 
eased, ulcerous body would take little felicity in gay and 
glorious sights: no more would all the glory of heaven 
signify to a sick, deformed, self-loathing soul. 

It must therefore be all glorious within, have the Divine 
nature more perfectly communicated, the likeness of God 
transfused and wrought intoit. This is the blessed work 
begun in regeneration; but how far it is from being per- 
fected, we may soon find by considering, how far short we 
are of being satisfied in our present state, even in the con- 
templation of the highest and most excellent objects. How 
tasteless to our souls are the thoughts of God! How little 
pleasure do we.take in viewing over his glorious attributes ! 
the most acknowledged and adorable excellencies of his 
being! And whereunto can we impute it but to this, that 
our spirits are not yet sufficiently connaturalized to them? 
Their likeness is not enough deeply instamped on our 
souls, Wor will this be, till we awake. When we see 
better, we shall become better : when he appears, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is. But do we 
indeed pretend to such an expectation? Can we think 
what God is, and what we are in our present state, and 
not confess these words to carry with them an amazing 
sound ‘we shall be like him!” How great a hope is this! 
How strange an errand hath the gospel into the world! 
How admirable a design! to transform men and make 
them like God! Were the dust of the earth turned into 
stars in the firmament, were the most stupendous poeti- 
eal transformations assured realities; what could equal 
the greatness and the wonder of this mighty change? Yea, 
and doth not the expectation of it seem as presumptuous, 
as the issue itself would bestrange ? Is it not an over-hold 
desire; too daring a thought; a thing unlawful to be 
affected, as it seems impossible to be attained? It must 
be acknowledged there is an appearance of high arrogance 
in aspiring to this, tobe like God. And the very wish or 
thought of being so, in all respects, were not to be enter- 
tained without horror. "Iisa matter therefore that requires 
some disquisition and explication, wherein that impressed 
likeness of God consists, which must concur to the saints’ 
blessedness. In order hereunto then take the following 
propositions : ; ; 

Prop.1. There is a sense wherein to be like God is 
altogether impossible, and the very desire of it the most 
horrid wickedness, The proves in the name of God 
charges the proud prince of Tyre with this, as an Inexpi- 
able arrogance, that he did set his heart as the heart of 
God; and upon this score challengesand enters the lists with 


ls proprium igni calefacere et goli iluminare. Ledesm. de divin. perfect. q. 8. 
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him: Come, you that would fain be taken for a god, 
Pll make a sorry god of thee ere I have done; * Because 
thou hast set thy heart as the heart of God, I will set those 
upon thee, that shall draw their swords against the beauty 
of thy wisdom, and that shall defile thy brightness: And 
what! Wilt thou yet say in the hand of him that slayeth 
thee, lam a god? Thou shalt be a man and no god, in 
the hand of him that slayeth thee ;—I have spoken it, saith 
the Lord God. He will endure no such imitation of him, 
as to be rivalled in the point of his Godhead. This is the 
matter of his jealousy; >“ They have moved me to jea- 
lousy with not-God,” so ’tis shortly and more smartly 
spoken in the original text. And see how he displays his 
threats and terrors hereupon in the following verses. This 
was the design and inducement of the first transgression, 
to be as gods. And indeed all sin may be reduced hither. 
‘What else is sin (in the most comprehensive notion) but 
an undue imitation of God? an exalting of the creature’s 
will into a supremacy, and opposing it as such to the Di- 
vine? ‘To sin, is to take upon us, as if we were supreme, 
and that there were no Lord over us; ’tis to assume to 
ourselves a deity, as if we were under no law or rule; as 
he is not under any, but what he is to himself. Herein, 
to be like God, is the very core and malignity of sin. 

2. There is a just and laudable imitation of God, a like- 
ness to him, that is matter of command, praise, and pro- 
mise, as wherein both the duty, excellency, and blessedness 
of the reasonable creature doth consist; and which is in 
some respect inseparable from the nature of man. °We 
are required to be followers of God, as dear children, imi- 
tators the word is. David is commended as a man after 
God’s own heart; though but now we saw in another, 
with what disdain and indignation it was resented, that he 
did set his heart as the heart of God. The anew crea- 
ture, the new man, the first-fruits, as he is called, the 
flower of creation, ismade after God. Saints expect, upon 
the assurance of his word, to be more fully like him, as 
_ we see in the text, and parallel places. Yea, man was 
made at first with a concreate similitude to God, which 
‘we know was the counsel of heaven, and the result and 
issue of that counsel, Gen. i. 26, 27. This is evident 
enough in itself, and needsno more words. But to make 
a further step in this business, observe next, 

3. There can be no allowable imitation of any one, but 
with an exception as to some peculiarities that may belong 
to his special station, relation, and other circumstances of 
the condition in which he is; or with limitation to such 
things as are of common concernment unto both. ’Tis 
commonly observed how naturally a people form their 
manners and fashions to the example of the prince; and 
there is no well-disposed ruler, but would take it well, 
to be imitated in things that are of common concern- 
ment to him and his subjects, that is, that concern him, 
not as he is a king, but as heis a man, or a Christian. To 
behold the transforming power of his own example, where 
itis such as begets a fair and unreproachful impress ;f 
how his virtues circulate, (his justice, temperance, love of 
religion,) and produce their likeness among his people ; 
*twill be aglory, and cannot but be resented with some de- 
light. We cast an honour upon them whom we imitate; 
for we acknowledge an excellency in them, (which is all 
that honouring imports in the first notion ofit,) and that 
naturally is received with pleasure. But now, should sub- 
jects aspire to a likeness to their prince, in the proper ap- 
pendages and acts of sovereignty; and because he is a 
glorious king, they will be such too; and assume the pe- 


a Ezek. xxviii. 6—10, 

b Deut. xxxii. 21. c¢ Eph, i. 5. eyunrat. 

e Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis. 

f Narn facere recté bonus princeps faciendo docet, Cumaue sic imperio max- 
imus, exemplo major est. weneree Paterculus, Rom. Hist. 1. 2. 
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culiar cognizances of regality ; ascend the throne, sway 
the sceptre, wear the crown, enact laws, &c. There cannot 
be more of dutifulness and observance in the former imi- 
tation than there is of disloyalty and treason in this. A 
father is pleased to have his son imitate him, within such 
limits before mentioned ; but, if he will govern the family, 
and fill up his room in all relations, this will never be 
endured. ; 

4. There are some things to be found in the blessed 
God, not so incommunicable and appropriate, but that his 
creatures may be said to have some participation thereof 
with him; and so far, to be truly like him. This partici- 
pation cannot be univocal; as the nature of a living crea- 
ture in general, is equal in men and brutes; so, it is a 
self-evident principle, that £ nothing can be common to God 
and an inferior being. Nor is it only an equivocal, a 
participation of the same name, when the natures signified 
thereby are altogether diverse; but analogical, inasmuch 
as the things spoken, under the same names, of God and 
the creature, have a real likeness, and conveniency in na- 
ture with one another: and they are in God, primarily; in 
the creature, by dependence, and derivation: in him es- 
sentially, as being his very essence; in them but as acci- 
dents, (many of them,) adventitious to their beings; and 
so while they cannot be said to be the same things in them, 
as in him, are fitly said to be his likeness. + 

5. This likeness, as it is principally found in man, 
among all the terrestrial creatures; so hath it, in man, for 
its seat and subject, his soul or spiritualpart. The effects 
of Divine wisdom, power, goodness, are every where visible 
throughout the whole creation; and as there is no effect, 
but hath something in it corresponding to its cause, (where- 
in it was its cause,) so every creature doth, some way or 
other, represent God. Some in virtues, some in life, some 
inbeingh only. The material world represents him, as a 
house the builder; but spiritual beings, as a child the fa- 
ther.i Other creatures (as onek fitly expresses it) carry 
his footsteps; these, his image ; and that, not as drawn 
with a pencil, which can only express figure and colour ; 
but as represented in a glass, which imitates action and 
motion. To give the pre-eminence therefore,! in this 
point, to the body ofman, was a conceit so gross, that one 
would wonder how it should obtain, at least in the Chris- 
tian world. 

Yet we find it expressly charged by St. Augustin upon 
the anthropomorphites of old, (or melitonians, as he calls 
them, from one Melito the father of them,) not only, that 
they imagined God in a human shape, (which was their 
known conceit,) but that they stated God’s image in 
man, in his body, not his soul. Nor are Van Helmont’s 
fancies, about corporeal likeness, capable of excuse by any 
thing, but that they were a dream, (as they are fitly styled.) 
and not likely to impose upon the waking reason of any 
man. 

“ 6. This image or likeness of God in the spirit of man, 
representing what is communicable in him, is either natural 
or moral. ‘There is first a natural image of God, in the 
soul of man, which is inseparable from it; and which it 
can never » divest itself of. Its very spiritual, immortal 
nature itself, isa representation ofhis. Itsintellective and 
elective powers are the image of what we are constrained 
to conceive under the notion of the same powers in him. 
Yea, the same understanding, with the memory and will, 
in one soul, are thought a lively resemblance of the > tri- 
une Deity. But there is further a similitude of him in 
respect of moral P virtues or perfections answering to 


muy see much of the like import alleged by Natal. Com. lib. i. p. 13. ich 
(by the way) discovers how flatly opposite the idolatry Prtidden a the ‘oh 
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what we conceive in him, under that notion ; his wisdom, 
(so far as it hath the nature of a moral virtue,) his mercy, 
truth, righteousness, holiness, &c. These two kinds or 
parts (as they may be called) of the Divine impress upon 
the spirits of men, are distinguished by some (I see not 
how properly.) by the distinct names of image, denoting 
the former, and similitude the latter; answering, as is 
thought, to two Hebrew words of the like import;4 but 
the things themselves are evidently enough distinct, 
viz. what perfects the nature of man in genere physico, 
as he is such a particular being in the universe; and 
what perfects him, in genere morali, as he is considerable in 
reference to a law or rule guiding him to blessedness, as 
his end. 

7. ’Tis a likeness to God in respect of those moral ex- 
cellencies or perfections, that is especially considerable by 
us, in reference to our present purpose; as moré immedi- 
ately relating to the soul’s blessedness in God. By the 
former it hath a potentiality, by the latter a habitude, in 
reference thereunto. Or (to use terms, more liable toe com- 
mon apprehension) by the former it hath a remoter capa- 
city, by the latter a present fitness; or, as the apostle 
expresses it, is made meet to be partalrer of the inheritance 
of the saints in light, 7. e. pe ae this likeness as be- 
gun in the soul. 

8. Besides what is thus (in the sense before expressed) 
communicable between God and man, there are some 
things so peculiarly appropriate to God, as that, in respect 
of them, there can be no formal likeness in the creature: 
and it would be impious boldness to aspire thereto. Many 
things of this kind might be mentioned; I shall only in- 
stance in two, wherein there is a manifest competition of 
the apostate world with him ; and which are therefore more 
relative to practice: his sovereign authority, and his inde- 
pendency. In these, while men affect to imitate, they 
wickedly affront him. And here is the great controversy 
between the glorious God and the degenerous children of 
men. Every man would caich at a Godhead, and either 
assume it to himself, or cast it, many times, upon other 
creatures viler and more ignobie than himself; snatch the 
reigns of government out of God’s hand, and exalt their 
own wills into an absoluteness, as liable to control from 
none; place and settle their dependence on their own wit, 
power, fortitude, industry; or, if that be a more hopeless 
course, (for they often find an entire Godhead too much for 
one creature, and are therefore constrained to parcel it out 
among many,) place their confidence and expectations in 
something else without them; do often that ridiculous 
thing, so worthy to be hooted at, make the congested dirt 
of the earth their trust, ¢ the righteous shall laugh at him, 
and say, Lo! this is the man that trusted in riches,) their 
wealth their strong tower; which only the name of the 
Lord is to his righteous ones. Yet, all the while, self is 
the centre and end in which all must meet and terminate. 
This at last carries away the assumed fictitious deity. 
And this thing, that is thus now made like God, is an idol, 
(which indeed signifies so much, ) and this imitation of him, 
wicked idolatry ; than which nothing more debases a rea- 
sonable soul, or divests man of himself, that till they re- 
dress this, they give no proof of their being men. This 
assimilation of ourselves to God is very remote then from 
being a perfection; it is a most reproachful deformity: 
as we know imitations, if they be visibly affected, and 
strained too far, are always thought ridiculous by wise 
men. 

9. Though, in respect of these incommunicable things, 
there cannot be a proper, formal, immediate similitude to 
God; yet, there ought to be a correspondency; which 
mast be measured and estimated by the consideration of 
his state, and ours: whence it will appear, that what so 
properly appertains to him, and what ought to correspond 
thereto in us, do agree to each, upon one and the same 
intervening reason. g 

For instance, is he absolutely supreme inasmuch as. he 
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is the first being ? the correspondent impression with us, 
and upon the same reason, must be a most profound, hum- 
ble self-subjection, disposing our souls to constant obedi- 
ence tohim, Again, is he simply independent, as being 
self-sufficient and all in all? the impression with us must 
be a nothingness, and self-emptiness, engaging us to quit 
ourselves, and live in him. This is the only conformity to 
God, which with respect to his incommunicable excellen- 
cies, our creature-state can admit. It may be also styled a 
likeness to him, being a real conformity to his will con- 
cerning us, and his very nature as it respects us. We may 
conceive of it, as of the likeness between a seal and the 
stamp made by it; especially, supposing the inequality of 
parts in the seal to be by the protuberancy of what must 
form the signature. In that case there would he a like- 
ness, aliquatenus, that is, an exact correspondency ; but 
what would then be convex or bulging out in the seal, 
would be, as we know, concave or hollow in the impres- 
sion. Suchis the proportion between sovereignty and sub- 
jection, between self-fulness and self-emptiness. Whereas 
a similitude to God, in respect of his communicable per- 
fections, is as that between the face and its picture, where 
no such difference is wont to appear. ~ 
10. Assimilation, or conformity to God, in both these 
respects, composes that excellent frame of moral perfections, 
which the Divine glory, beheld, impresses upon the soul ; 
and which immediately conduces to its satisfaction and 
blessedness. I say, moral perfection, because that only is 
capable of being impressed by the intervening ministry of 
our own understanding ; viz. by its vision, intimated, as 
was formerly observed, in that of the apostle, ‘‘ We shall 
be like—for we shall see him,” &c. Its natural perfections 
are antecedent and presupposed, therefore not so fitly to be 
understood here. And I say, both these ways; for, as we 
cannot form an entire idea of God, without taking in, to- 
gether, his perfections of both sorts, communicable and in- 
communicable, (the former whereof must serve instead of 
a genus; the latter of a differentia, in composing the 
notion of God ;t) so nor will his impress on us be entire, 
without something in it respecting both, in the senses 
already given. What it will contribute to future blessed- 
ness, we shall shortly see, in its place, when we have made 
a brief inquiry (which is the next thing, according to our 
order proposed) concerning, We ee prie. Bion a 
Thirdly, The satisfaction that shall hence accrue. Where 
it will not be besides our purpose, to take some notice of the 
significancy of the word. And not to insist on its affinity 
to the word used for swearing, or rather, being sworn," 
(which, an oath being the end of controversies, and be- 
yond which we go no further, nor expect more, in way of 
testifying, would the more fitly here represent to us the 
soul in its non-ultra; having attained the end in all its 
motions and contentions,) its equal nearness to the word 
signifying the number of seven, is not altogether unworthy 
observation. ‘That number is, we know, often used in 
Scripture, as denoting plentitude and perfection ; and God 
hath, as it were, signalized it, by his rest on the seventh 
day:w and if this were not designedly pointed at here 
in the present use of this word, (as it must be acknow- 
ledged to be frequently used where we have no reason to 
think it is with such an intendment) it may yet occasion 
us to look upon the holy soul now entered into the eternal 
sabbath,* the rest of God: which (secluding all respect to 
that circumstance) is, yet, the very substance and true no- 
tion of the thing itself, (to the consideration whereof I now 
pass,) under the word held forth to us. For this satisfac- 
tion is the soul’s rest in God: its perfect enjoyment of the 
most perfect good; the expletion of the whole capacity of 
its will; the total filling up of that vast enlarged appetite ; 
the perfecting of all its desires in delight and joy. Now 
delight or joy (for they differ not, save that the latter word 
is thought something more appropriate to reasonable na- 
ture) is fitly defined, the rest of the desiring faculty in the 
thing desvred.Y Desire and delight are but two acts of love, 
x Evit ibi vere maximum Sabbatum, non habens vesperam, quod commenda- 
vit Dominus in primis operibus mundi ; ut legitur, et requievit die Septimo— 
Dies enim Septimus etiam nos ipsi erimus, quando ipsus fuerimus benedic- 


tionum et sanctificationum pleni atque referti—ibi vacabimus et videbimus, 
videbimus et amabimus, amabimus et laudabimus, &c. Aug, de civit. Dei. lib, 
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diversified only by the distance or presence of the same 
object: which, when ’tis distant, the soul, acted and 
prompted by love, desires, moves towards it, pursues it; 
when present and attained, delights in it, enjoys it, stays 
upon it, satisfies itself in it, according to the measure of 
goodness it finds there. Desire is therefore love in motion ; 
delight is love in rest. And of this latter, delight or joy, 
Scripture evidently gives us the notion, he will rejoice 
over thee with joy, (unto which is presently added as exe- 
getical,) he will rest in his love; which resting can be but 
the same thing with being satisfied. This satisfaction 
then is nothing else but the repose and rest of the soul 
amidst infinite delights; its peaceful acquiescence, having 
attained the ultimate term of all its motions, beyond which 
it cares to go no further; the solace it finds in an ade- 
quate, full good; which it accounts enough for it, and 
beyond which, it desiresno more ; reckons its state as good 


as it can be, and is void of all hovering thoughts, (which | 


perfect rest must needs exclude,).or inclination to change. 

And so doth this being satisfied, not only generally signify 
the soul to be at rest; but it specifies that rest; and gives 
us a distinct account of the nature of it. As, that it is not 
a forced, violent rest; such as proceeds from a beguiled 
ignorance, a drowsy sloth, a languishing weakness, or a 
desire and hope of happiness, by often frustrations baffled 
into despair, to all which, the native import and propriety 


of that word satisfaction doth strongly repugn.) But it 


discovers it to be a natural rest; I mean, from an internal 

rinciple. ‘The soul is not held in its present state of en- 
joyment by a strong and violent hand; but rests in it by 
a connaturalness thereunto; is attempered to it, by itsown 
inward constitution and frame. It rests not as a descend- 
ing stone, intercepted by something by the way, that holds 
and stops it; else it would fall further: but as a thing 


would rest in its own centre; with such a rest as the earth | 
is supposed to have in its proper place; that, being hung 
upon nothing, is yet unmoved, ponderibus librata suis, 


equally balanced by its own weight every way. 

It is a rational, judicious rest; upon certain knowledge 
that its present state is simply best, and not capable of 
being changed for a better. The soul cannot be held un- 
der a perpetual cheat, so as always to be satisfied with 
a shadow. It may be so befooled for a while, but if 
it remain satisfied, in a state that never admits of change, 
that state must be such, as commends itself to the most 
thoroughly informed reason and judgment. It is hence a 
free, voluntury, chosen rest; such as God professes his own 
to be in Zion ;* This is my rest, here will I dwell, for I 
have desired it. It is a complacential rest, wherein the 
soul abides steady, bound only by the chords of love; a 
rest in the midst of pleasantness ; »The Lord is my por- 
tion, the lots are fallen to me in amenitatibus ; it cannot 
be more fitly expressed than amidst pleasantnesses : and this 
speaks not only what the Psalmist’s condition was, but 
the sense and account he had of it. That temper of mind 
gives us some idea of that contentful, satisfied abode with 
God, which the blessed shall have. He intimates, how 
undesirous he was of any change. ¢Their sorrows (he told 
us above) should be multiplied that hasten after another 
god. Hereafter there will be infinitely less appearance of 
reason for any such thought. Now, it is the sense of a 
holy soul, ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none I desire on earth besides thee :” g. d. Heaven and 
varth yield not a tempting object, to divert me from thee: 
*tis now so, at some times, when faith and love are in their 
triumph and exaltation (but the Lord knows how seldom ! 
but much more when we see him as he is, and are satisfie 
with his likeness! It’s an active, vigorous rest. Action 
about the end shall be perpetuated here, though action 
towards it ceases. ’Tis the rest of an awakened, not of a 
drowsy, sluggish soul; of a soul satisfied, by heavenly 
sensations and fruitions, not incapable of them, or that 


z Zeph. iii. 17. a Psal. exxxii. 14, 
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hath its powers bound up by a stupifying sleep. It’s the 
rest of hope, perfected in fruition, not lost in despair; of 
satisfied, not defeated, expectation. dDespair may occasion 
rest to a man’s body, but not to his mind; or a cessation 
from further endeavours, when they are constantly found 
vain, but not from trouble and disquiet; it may suspend 
from action, but never satisfy. This satisfaction therefore 
speaks both the reality and nature of the soul’s rest in 
glory; that it rests; and with what kind of rest. 





. 


CHAPTER VY. 


The relative consideration of these three ingredients of the saints’ blessedness ; 
where it is propounded to show particularly, 1. What relation vision hathto 
assimilation. 2. What both these have to satisfaction. Therelationbetween 
the two former, inquired into. An entrance upon the much ears Geers: 
what relation and influence the two former have towards the third: What 
vision of God’s face or glory, contributes towards satisfaction, estimated from 
the consideration, 1. Of the object, the glory to be beheld; as tis divine, 
entire, permanent, appropriate. 


Tuus far have we viewed the parts or necessary concur- 
rence, of which the blessedness of the saints must be 
composed absolutely and severally each from other: we 
proceed, F , 

Secondly, To consider them relatively, viz. in the mu- 
tual respects they bear one to another; as they actually 
compose this blessed state. Wherein we shall show par- 
ticularly: 1. The relation, by way of influence, and de- 
pendence, between vision and assimilation: and—Be- 
tween both these and the satisfaction that ensues: which 
latter I intend more to dwell upon ; and only to touch the 
former, as a more speculative and less improvable sub- 
ject of discourse, in my way to this. 

1. First, It may be considered—W hat relation there may 
be between vision of God, and assimilation, or being made 
like to him; and it must be acknowledged (according to 
what is commonly observed of the mutual action of the 
understanding and will) that the sight of God, and like- 
ness to him, do mutually contribute each towards other, 
The sight of God assimilates, makes the soul like unto 
him ; that likeness more disposes it for a continyed re- 
newed vision. It could never have attained the beatifical 
vision of God, had it not been prepared thereto, by a gra- 
dual previous likeness to him.* For righteousness (which 
we have shown qualifies for this blessedness) consists in a 
likeness to God ; and it could never have been so prepared, 
had not some knowledge of God introduced that confor- 
mity and yielding bent of heart towards him. For the 
entire frame of theb new man, made after the image of God, 
is renewed in knowledge. But, as notwithstanding the 
circular action of the understanding and will upon one 
another, there must be a beginning of this course some- 
where, and the understanding is usually reckoned the 
hyenovindy, the first mover, the leading faculty : so, notwith- 
standing the mutual influence of these two upon each 
other, seeing hath a natural precedeney, and must lead the 
way unto being like; which is sufficiently intimated in 
the text, ‘I shall behold thy face,” and then “I shall be 
satisfied with thy likeness ;” and more fully in that pa- 
rallel scripture, ““ We shall be like him, for we shall see 
him,” &c. From whence also, and from the very nature 
of the thing, we way fitly state the relation of the first of 
these to the second, to be ‘that of a cause to its effect; 
sight begets likeness, is antecedent to it, and productive 
of it, That is, the face or glory of God seen; that glory 
in conjunction with our vision of it; for the vision ope- 
rates not, but according to the efficaciousness of the thing 
seen; nor can that glory have any such operation, but by 
the intervention of vision. Tis therefore the glory of God 
seen, as seen, that assimilates, and impresses its likeness 
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apa the beholding soul; and so its causality is that of an 
objective cause, (which, whether it belong to the efficient 
or final, I shall not here dispute) that operates only as it is 
apprehended: so introducing its own form and similitude 
into the subject it works upon. Such a kind of cause 
were Jacob’s streaked rods of the production that ensued: 
and such a cause is any thing whatever, that begets an 
impression upon an apprehensive subject, by the mediation 
and ministry, whether of the fancy or undersianding.— 
This kind of causality the word hath in its renewing, 
transforming work; and the sacraments, wherein they 
are causal of real physical mutations on the subjects of 
them. So much of the image of God as is here impressed 
upon souls by gospel-dispensations, so much is impressed 
of hisglory. The work of graceis glory begun. And now, 
as glory initial, and progressive in this life, enters at the eye; 
(*beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed ; so doth perfect and consummate glory in the other 
life. For we have no reason to imagine to ourselves any 
alteration in the natural order the powers of the soul have 
towards each other, by its passing into a state of glory. 
The object seen, is unspeakably efficacious; the act of 
intuition is full of lively vigour ; the subject was prepared 
and in a disposition before ; and what should hinder, but 
this glorious effect should immediately ensue? as the sun 
no sconer puts up his head above the hemisphere, but all 
the vast space, whither it can diffuse its beams, is presently 
transformed into its likeness, and turned into a region of 
light. "What more can be wanting to-cause all the dark- 
ness of atheism, carnality, and every thing of sin, for ever 
to vanish out of the awakening soul, and an entire frame 


of holiness to succeed; but one such transforming sight of 


the face of God? One sight of his glorious majesty pre- 
sently subdues, and worksit toa full subjection; one sight 
of his purity makes it pure; one sight of his loveliness 
turns it into love; and such a sight always remaining, 
the impress remains always actually (besides that it is in 
iiself most habitual and permanent, in the soul’s now con- 
firmed state) fresh and lively. 

The object hath quite another aspect upon a wicked soul, 
when it awakes; and the act of seeing is of another kind; 
therefore no such effect follows. Besides, the subject is 
otherwise disposed; and therefore as the sun enlightens 
not the inward parts of an impervious dunghill, but it en- 
lightens air; so the sight of God transforms and assimi- 
lates at last, not a wicked, but it doth a godly, soul. That 
which here makes the greatest difference in the temper of 
ihe subject is love. I look upon the face of a stranger and 
it moves menot; but upon a friend, and his face presently 
transforms mine into a lively cheerful aspect. 4As an iron 
sharpens iron, so doth the face of a man his friend; puts 
a sharpness and quickness into his looks. The soul that 
loves God, opens itself to him, admits his influences and 
impressions, is easily moulded and wrought to his will, 
mse to the transforming power of his appearing glory. 

here is no resistant principle remaining, when the love 
of God is perfected in it; and so overcoming is the first 
sight of his glory upon the awaking soul, that it perfects 
it, and so his likeness, both at once. But enmity fortifies 


the soul against him, as with bars and doors; averts it, 


from him; carries with it a horrid, guilty consciousness, 
which fills it with eternal despair and rage, and inwraps 
jit in the blackness of darkness forever. 
_ 2. Both the vision of God, and likeness to him, must be 
considered in their relation to the consequent satisfaction, 
and the influence they have in order thereto. I say, both; 
for though»this satisfaction be not expressly and directly 
referred by the lefter of the text, to the sight of God’s face; 
yet its relation thereto, in the nature of the thing, is suffi- 
ciently apprehensible and obvious ; both mediate, in respect 
of the influence it hath towards the satisfying assimilation ; 
and immediate, (which we are now to consider,) as itis so 
highly pleasurable in itself; and is plainly enough intima- 
ted inthe text; being applied, in the same breath, to a 
thing so immediately and intimately conjunct with this 
vision, as we find it is. Moreover, supposing that likeness 
here do (as it hath been granted it may) signify objective 
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glory also, as well as subjective, and repeat what is con- 
tained in the former expression, ‘‘ the face of God,” the re- 
ference satisfaction hath to this vision (which the re-men- 
tion of its object, though under a varied form ot expres- 
sion, supposes) will be more express, therefore we shall 
show, 1. What the vision of the Divine glory contributes 
to the satisfaction of the blessed soul, and what felicity it 
must needs take herein: which cannot but be very great, 
whether we respect-—the glory seen, the object of this 
vision ; or—the act of vision, or intuition itself. 

1. The object, the glory beheld. What a spring of 
pleasure is here! what rivers of pleasures flow hence ! 
‘In thy presence (saith the Psalmist) is fulness of joy: at 
thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. The awaking 
soul, having now passed the path of life, (drawn through 
Sheol itself, the state of deadly-head,) appears imme- 
diately in this presence; and what makes this presence so 
joyous, but the pleasant brightness of this face ? ‘To be 
in the presence of any one, and before his face, in con- 
spectu, are equivalent expressions ; therefore the apostle, 
quoting this passage, renders it thus, fThou hast filled me 
with gladness, by thy countenance; now in this giorious 
presence, or within view of the face of God, is fulness of 
joy, 7. ¢. joy under satisfaction. And the Apostle Jude, 
speaking of this presence under this name, (a presence of 
glory,) tells us of an & exceeding joy, a jubilation, (an. 
dyadNiaots,) that shall attend the presentment of saints 
there. The holy soul now enters the divine »Shechinah, 
the chamber o. presence of the great King, the habitation 
of his holiness and glory, the place where his honour 
dwelleth. Here his glory surrounds it with encircling 
beams; ’lis beset with glory, therefore surely also filled 
with joy. When the vail is drawn aside; or we are 
within the vail; in that-very presence whither Jesus the 
forerunner is for us entered, (through that path of life,)O 
the satisfying overcoming pleasure of this sight! Now 
that is to us revealed or unvailed glory, which was hid- 
den before. Here the iglory set in majesty, (as the expres- 
sion is, concerning the glory of the temple) is presented to 
view openly and without umbrage. God is now no longer 
seen through an obscuring medium. They are not now 
shadowed glimmerings, transient, oblique glances, but the 
direct beams of full-eyed glory; that shine upon us. The 
discovery of this glory is the ultimate product of that in- 
finite wisdom and love, that have been working from eter- 
nity, and for so many thousand years, through all the 
successions of time, towards the heirs of salvation. The 
last and complete issue of the great achievements, sharp 
conflicts, glorious victories, high merits of our mighty 
Redeemer. All these end in the opening of heaven (the 
laying of this glory as it were common) to all believers. 
This is the upshot and close of that great design: will it 
not, think ye, be asatisfying glory ? -The full blessedness 
of the redeemed, is the Redeemer’s reward. He cannot 
be satisfied in seeing his seed, if they should be unsatisfied. 
He cannot behold them with content if his heart tell him 
not, that he hath done well enough for them. God would 
even: be ashamed to he called théir God, had he not made 
provision for their entertainment worthy of aGod. ’Tis 
the season of Christ’s triumphs, and saints are to enter into 
his joy. ’Tis the appointed jubilee, at the finishing of all 
God’s works from the creation of the world, when he shall 
purposely show himself in his most adorable majesty, and 
when Christ shall appear in his own likeness; (he appeared 
in another likeness before ;) surely glory must be in its 
exaltation in that day. But take a more distinct account, 
how grateful a sight this glory will be, in these following 
particulars: 

1. It is the Divine glory. Let your hearts dwell a 
little upon this consideration, ’Tis the glory of God, 7. e. 
the glory which the blessed God both enjoys and affords, 
which he contemplates in himself, and which rays from 
him to his saints; ’tis the felicity of the Divine Being. It 
satisfies a Deity, will it not a worm? ’Tisa glory that 
results and shines from him; and in that sense also divine, 
(which here I mainly intend,) the beauty of his own face, 
the lustre of divine perfections; every attribute hears a 
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part, all concur to make up this glory. And here pre-. 


termitting those which are less liable to our apprehension, 
his eternity, immensity, simplicity, &c. (of which, not 
having their like in us, we are the more incapable to form 
distinct conceptions, and consequently of perceiving the 
pleasure that we may hereafter, upon the removal of 
other impediments, find in the. contemplation of them,) let 
us bethink ourselves, how admirable and, ravishing the 
glory will be. 

1. Of his unsearchable wisdom, which hath glory pe- 
culiarly annexed and properly belonging to it. Glory is, 
as it were, by inheritance, due to wisdom. 1The wise shall 
inherit glory. And here now, the blessed souls behold it 
in its first seat, and therefore in its prime glory: wisdom, 
counsel, understanding, are said to be with him; as if no 
where else. Twice we have the apostle describing glory 
to God, under the notion of only wise; which is but an 
acknowledging him glorious in this respect. Wisdom, we 
know, is the proper and most connatural glory of intel- 
lectual nature ; whether as it relates to speculation, when 
we call it knowledge; or, action, when ’tis prudence. How 
pleasant will the contemplation be, of the Divine wisdom, 
in that former notion! When in that glass, that speculum 
a@ternitatis, we shall have the lively view of all that truth, 
the knowledge whereof can be any way possible and 
grateful to our natures; and in his light, see light! When 
all those vast treasures of wisdom and knowledge which 
already, by their alliance to» Christ, saints are interested 
in, Shall lie opento us! When the tree of Imowledge shall 
be without enclosure ; and the most voluptuous epicurism, 
in reference toit, be innocent ! Where there shall neither 
be lust, nor forbidden fruit ; no withholding of desirable 
knowledge, nor affectation of undesirable! "When the 
pleasure of speculation shall be without the toil; and that 
maxim be eternally antiquated, that increased knowledge 
increases sorrow! As to the other notion of it; how can 
it be less grateful to behold the wisdom that made and 
‘governed the world; that compassed so great designs? and 
-this, no longer in its effects, but in itself ? 
were honourable and glorious, sought of all them that have 
pleasure in them. What willbe the glory of their cause 1 
It would gratify some men’s curiosity to behold the unusual 
motion of some rare automaton; but an ingenious person 
would, with much more pleasure, pry into the secret springs 
of that motion, and observe its inward frame and parts, 
and their dependence and order to each other. ’Tis come- 
ly to behold the exterior economy of a well governed peo- 
ple, when great affairs are, by orderly conduct, brought to 
happy issues; but to have been at the helm; to have seen 
‘the pee proper application of such and such maxims 
to the incident cases; to have known all the reasons of 
state; heard debates; observed with what great sagacity 
inconveniencies have been foreseen, and with what dili- 
gence prevented; would much more gratify an inquiring 
genius. When the records of eternity shall be exposed to 
view ; all the counsels and results of that profound wisdom 
looked into: how will it transport ! when it shall be dis- 
cerned, Lo! thus were the designs laid; here were the 
apt junctures, and admirable dependencies of things; 
which, when acted upon the stage of the world, seemed so 
perplexed and cross, so full of mysterious intricacy! If 
St. Paul were so ravished at those more obscure appear- 
ances of Divine wisdom, which we find him admiring, 
(Rom, xi. 33.) O the depths, &c. what satisfaction will it 
yield, to have a perfect model of the deep thoughts and 
counsels of God presented to open view! How is the 
happiness of Solomon’s servants magnified, that had the 
privilege continually to stand before him, and hear his 
wisdom! Butthis happiness will be proportionably greater, 
as Solomon’s God is greater than he. 

2. The glory of his power will add comeliness to the 
object of this vision. Power duly placed and allayed is 
lovely. Beauty consists much in a symmetry or proportion 
of parts. So must there be a concurrence of Divine per- 
fections, to compose and make up the beautiful complexion 
of his face; to give us a right aspect, the true idea of God : 
and here his power hath a necessary ingrediency. How 
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incoherent, and disagreeing with itself, were the notion 
of an impotent God! His power gives lively strokes to his 
glory. *Tis callede glorious power, or the power of glory ; 
yea, tis simply called glory itself: the apostle tells us? 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
when ’tis plain he means power. And the same apostle 
prays on the behalf of the 1Ephesians, that God would 
grant them according to the riches of his glory to be 
strengthened with might, &c. How frequently are power 
and glory ascribed to him in conjunction! intimating that, 
as he is powerful, he is glorious. And certainly, even this 
glory cannot but cast a grateful aspect upon the blessed 
soul, and be infinitely pleasant to behold. What triumphs 
doth it now raise in gracious spirits, to behold the * exer- 
tions of it in his works; to read its descriptions in his 
word; while as yet he holds back the face of his throne; 
while the countenance of enthroned majesty cannot be 
seen; when so little a portion is heard of him, and the 
thunder of his * power so little understood! ‘The infi- 
nitely fainter rays of this power in a creature; power in 
that unspeakable diminution and abatement ; that derived, 
precarious power; when ’tis innocently used, is observed 
with pleasure. Here is power in the throne, power in its 
chief and highest seat ; essential, and self-originated power ; 
the root and fountain, the very element of power; power 
in its proper situation, in its native place,‘to which it be- 
longs... God hath spoken once, twice have I heard this, 
that power belongeth unto God. It languishes in a crea- 
ture, as in an alien subject. If I speak of strength, lo, 
he is strong," saith Job; g. d. ‘‘Created power is not 
worth the speaking of; here is the power that deserves 
the name, that is so indeed.” How satisfying a pleasure 
will this afford, to contemplate this radical power ! this 
all-creating, all-ruling power, the principle of all action, 
motion and life, throughout the whole creation! This will 
be as natural a pleasure, as the child takes in the mother’s 
bosom, and in embracing the womb that bare it. How 
grateful to behold whence the vast frame of nature sprang! 
what stretched out the heavens, established the earth, sus- 
tained all things! what turned the mighty wheels of Pro- 
vidence, throughout all the successions of time! what or- 
dered and changed times and seasons, chained up devils, 
restrained the outrages of a tumultuous world, preserved 
God’s little flock! especially, what gave being to the 
new creation !« (the exceeding greatness of power that 
wrought in them that believed, &c.) what made hearts 
love God, embrace a Saviour! what it was that over- 
came’ their own, and made them a willing people in that 
memorable day! How delightful a contemplation to 
think, with so enlarged an understanding, of the possible 
effects of this power; and so far as a creature can range 
into infinity, to view innumerable creations, in the creative 
power of God! And yet how pleasant to think, not only of 
the extents, but of the restraints of this power; and how, 
when none could limit, it became ordinate, and did limit 
itself! that since it could dosomuch, it didno more; turned 
not sooner a degenerous world zinto flames; withheld itself 
from premature revenge, that had abortived the womb of 
love, and cut off all the hopes of this blessed eternity that 
is now attained! This also speaks the greatness of power : 
*Let the power of m Ford! be great, according as thou 
hast spoken, the Lord is gracious, long-suffering, &e¢.— 
This was his mightiést power, whereby he overcame him- 
self: Mortior est qui se, &e. 

3. And what do we think of the ravishing aspects of his 
love, when it shall, now, be open faced, and have laid 
aside its vail! when his amiable smiles shall be chéckered 
with no intermingled frowns; the light of that pleasing 
countenance be obscured by no intervening lead ! when 
goodness, which is love issuing into benefaction, or doing 
good; grace, which adds freeness unto goodness; mercy, 
which is grace towards the miserable; shall conspire in 
their distinct, and variegated appearances to set off each 
other, and enhance the pleasure of the admiring soul ! 
when the wonted doubts shall all cease, and the difficulty 
vanish, of reconciling (once necessary) fatherly severit 
with love! when the full sense shall be unfolded to the 
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life, of that description of the Divine nature, “‘God is love;” 
and the soul be no longer put to read the love of God in 
his name, (as Moses was when the sight of his face could 
not yet be pean shall riot need to spell it by letters and 
syllables; but behold it in his very nature itself, and see 
how intimately essential it is to the Divine Being! How 
glorious will this appearance of God be, (we, now, hear, 
something of the glory of his grace,) and how satisfying the 
tuition of that glory! Now is the proper season for the full 
exercise and discovery of love. ‘This day hath been long 
expected, and lo, now ’tis dawned upon the awakening soul ; 
it’s now called forth; its senses unbound ; all its powers in- 
spirited, on purpose, for love-visions and enjoyments: ’tis 
now to take its fill of loves. The apostle’s ecstatical prayer 
is now answered to the highest Beatie possible with re- 
spect to such a one. He is now, caccording to the riches 
of Divine glory, strengthened with might, by the Spirit, 
in the inner man—to comprehend with all saints, what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; to 
know that love that passeth knowledge, &c. He shall now 
no longer stand amazed, spending his guesses, what manner 
of love this should be; and expecting fuller discoveries, 
further effects of it, that did not yet appear; but sees the 
utmost, all that his soul can bear, or wish to see. He hath 
now traced home the rivulets to their fountain, the beams 
to the very sun of love. He hath got the prospect, at last, 
into that heart, where the great thoughts of love were 
lodged from everlasting; where all its counsels and de- 
signs were formed. He sees what made God become a 
man; what clothed a Deity with human flesh; what made 
eternity become the birth of time, when come to its partu- 
rientd fulness; what moved the heart of the Son of God 
to pitch his tabernacle among men; what engaged him to 
the enterprise of redeeming sinners; what moved him so 
earnestly to contest with a perishing world, led him at last 
to the cross, made him content to become a sacrifice to 
God, a spectacle to angels and men, in a bitter reproachful 
death, inflicted by the sacrilegious hands of those whom 
he was all this while designing to save. The amazed soul 
now sees into the bottom of this design; understands why 
itself was not made a prey to Divine revenge; whence it 
was, that it perished not in its enmity against God; that 
he was not provoked by the obstinacy of its disobedience, 
and malice of its unbelief, beyond the possibility of an 
atonement; why he so long suffered its injurious neglects 
of him, and unkind repulses of a merciful Saviour; and 
persuaded, till at last he overcame, made the averse heart 
yield, the careless disaffected soul cry out, ‘‘ Where is my 
God?” Now a Christ, or I perish? All this is now re- 
solved into love; and the adoring soul sees how well the 
effects agree to their cause, and are owned by it. Nothing 
but heaven itself, that gives the sense, can give the notion 
of this pleasure. 

4. Nor ‘will the glory of holiness be less resplendent; 
that great attribute which, even in a remote descent from 
its original, is frequently mentioned with the adjunct of 
“beauties. What loveliness will those beauties add to this 
blessed face! Not here to insist (which is besides my pur- 
pose) upon the various notions of holiness :f real holiness 
Seripture states in purity, an alienation from sin; ’tis set 
im opposition to all filthiness, to all moral impurity: and 
in that notion it best agrees to God; and comprehends his 
righteousness and veracity, and indeed, whatever we can 
conceive in him, under the notion of a moral excellency. 
This may therefore be styled a transcendental attribute, 
that as it were runs through the rest, and casts a glory 
upon every one; ’tis an attribute of attributes. Those 
are fit predications, holy power, holy truth, holy love, 
&e. And so it is the very lustre and glory of his other 
perfections; She is glorious in holiness. Hence in mat- 
ters of greatest moment, he is sometimes brought inh 
swearing by his holiness, (which he is not wont to do 
by any one single aitribute,) as though it were a fuller 
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ee of himself, an adequatior conceptus, than any of 
the rest. 

What is of so great an account with him, will not be of 
least account with his holy ones, when they appear in his 
glorious presence. Their own holiness is a conformity to 
his; the likeness of it. And as their beholding it forms 
them into that likeness; so that likeness makes them 
capable of beholding it with pleasuré. Divine holiness 
doth now more ravish than affright. ‘This hath been the 
language of sinful dust.i Who can stand before this holy 
God? when holiness hath appeared armed with terrors, 
guarded with flames, and the Divine Majesty been repre- 
sented as a consuming fire. Such apprehensions sin and 
guilt naturally beget; the sinners of Sion were afraid. 
But so far as the new man is put on, created after God, 
and they, who were darkness, are made light in the Lord, 
he is not under any notion more acceptable to them, than 
as he is the Holy One. They love his law, because holy ; 
and love each other because holy; and hate themselves 
because they are no moreso. Holiness hath still a pleasing 
aspect when they find it in an ordinance, meet it in a sab- 
bath; every glimpse of it is lovely. But with what tri- 
umphs hath the holiness of God himself been celebrated 
even by saints on earth!k Whois aGod like unto thee, 
glorious in holiness! There is none holy as the Lord, for 
there isnone besides thee. Sing unto the Lord, all ye saints 
of his, and give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness. 
What thoughts will they have of it,1 when their eyes can 
behold that glory; when they immediately look on the 
archetypal holiness, of which their own is but the image; 
and can view that glorious pattern, they were so long in 
framing to? How joyfully will they then fall in with the 
rest of the heavenly host; and join in the same adoration 
and praise, in the same acclamation and triumphant song, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth! How uncon- 
ceivable is the pleasure of this sight; when the duré xador, 
the first pulchritude, the original beauty offers itself-to 
view! Holiness is intellectual beauty; Divine holiness is 
the most perfect and the measure of all other; and whatis 
the pleasure and satisfaction, of which we speak, but the 
perfection and rest of love? Now™ love, as love, respects 
and connotes a pulchritude in its object. And then the 
most perfect pulchritude, the ineffable and immortal pul- 
chritude, that cannot be declared by words, or seen with 
eyes, (they are a heathen’s® expressions concerning it,) 
how can it but perfectly and eternally please and satisfy ? 

And we are told by the great pagan theologue,° in what 
state we can have the felicity of that spectacle. Not in our 
present state; when we have, indeed, but obscure repre- 
sentations of such things as are, with souls of highest ex- 
cellency ; but when we are associated to the blessed quire ;? 
When we are delivered from the body; (which we now 
carry about, as the oyster doth its‘ shell ;) when we are no 
longer sensible of the evils of time. When we wholly ap- 
ply ourselves to that blessed vision; are admitted to the 
beholding of the simple permanent sights; and behold 
them, being ourselves pure, in the pure light: then have 
we the view of the bright shining pulchritude, &c. 

2. It is an entire or united glory. We have some- 
thing of the Divine glory shining now upon us; but the 
many interpositions cause a various refraction of its light. 
We have but its dispersed rays, its scattered, dishevelled 
beams: we shall then have it perfect and full. ’Tis the 
eternal glory we are hereafter to behold. Eternity (as 
the notion of it is wont to be stated) is a duration that ex- 
cludes both succession and end. And if it be an unsuc- 
cessive duration, (though it is more difficult to apprehend 
how the being or enjoyments of a creature can come under 
that mensuration, or how there can be any such, ) the glory 
hla to the view of a blessed soul, cannot be presented 

y parcels, but at once. In our temporary state, while we 
are under the measure of time, we are not capable of the 
fulness of blessedness or misery; for time exists not alto- 
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gether but by parts. And indeed we can neither enjoy 
nor suffer more, at once, than can be compassed within one 
moment; for no more exists together. But our relation 
to eternity (according to this notion of it) will render the 
same invariable appearance of glory, always presentaneous 
to us, in the entire fulness of it. We read indeed t of cer- 
tain isspfpara misews, afterings of faith, (as it may be signifi- 
cantly enough rendered, let but the novelty of the expres- 
sion be pardoned,) things lacking we read it; but there 
will be here no tsepfhpara déins, afterings of glory. What is 
perfect admits no increase; ’tis already full: and why 
should not a full glory satisfy? ‘There is here no expecta- 
tion of foe at, future, to abate the pleasure of present 
discoveries. "Why therefore shall not this satisfaction be 
conceived full and perfect? It must be the fulness of joy. 

3. ’Tis permanent glory; a never fading, unwithering 
glory," (d¢0apros apépavros,) glory that will never be sullied, 
or obscured, never be in a declination. This blessed face 
never grows old; never any wrinkle hath place init. ’Tis 
the eternal glory, (in the other part of the notion of eter- 
nity,) as it imports an endless duration, neither subject to 
decay, in itself, nor to injury, or impairment,x from with- 
out. As stable as the Divine Being; Thy God, thy glory ; 
the Lord thy everlasting light: if that have a true sense 
with respect to any of the church militant on earth, it must 
needs have a more full sense, in reference to it triumph- 
ing inheaven. As, therefore, full entire glory affords ful- 
ness of joy; permanent, everlasting glory affords ¥ plea- 
sures for evermore. 

4, An appropriate glory, even to them ’tis so; a glory 
wherein they are really interested. ’Tis the glory of their 
God, and their happiness is designed to them from it. 
They are not unconcerned in it, as ’tis theglory of God. 
It cannot but be grateful to them to behold the shining 
glory of their God; whom they feared and served before, 
while they could have no such sight of him. That glory 
of his was once under a cloud, concealed from the world, 
wrapt up in obscurity: it now breaks the cloud, and jus- 
tifies the fear and reverence of his faithful and loyal ser- 
vants, against atheistical rebels, that feared him not. ’Tis 
infinitely pleasing to see him now so glorious, whom they 
thought to have a glory beyond all their conceptions before ; 
while others would not think so of him, but judged it safe 
to slight and set him at nought. Subjects share in their 
prince’s glory, children in their father’s. But besides that 
collateral interest, that interest by reflection, they have a 
more direct interest in this glory. A true and real right, 
ee a manifold title: the Father’s gift, Son’s purchase, 
Holy Ghost’s obsignation and earnest; the promises’ ten- 
der; their faith’s acceptance; their foreruuner’s prepos- 
session : yea, ’tis their? inheritance; they are children and 
therefore heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ, to 
the same glory with him. They are by him received to 
the glory of God, called to his kingdom andglory. Will 
itnot contribute exceedingly to their satisfaction, when they 
shall look upon this glory, not as unconcerned spectators, 
but as interested persons? "This is my happiness, to be- 
hold and enjoy this blessed God! What a rapturous ex- 
pression is that God our own God shall bless us; and 
that, Thy God thy glory! Upon interest in God, follows 
their interest in his glory and blessedness; which is so 
much the dearer, and more valuable, as it is theirs: their 
glory, from their God. They shall be blessed by God, 
their own God; drink waters out of their own well. How 
endearing a thing is propriety! Another man’s son is in- 
genious, comely, personable, this may be a matter of envy; 
but mine own is so, this is a joy. 
devout nobleman of France,” that receiving a letter froma 
friend, in which were inserted these words, Dews meus, et 


omnia; My God, and my all; he thus returns back to him, | 
“T know not what your intent was, to put into your letter | 


these words, Deus meus, et omnia ; My God, and my all; 
only you invite me thereby to return the same to you, and 
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to all creatures; My God, and my all; my God, and my 
all; my God, and my all. If perhaps you take this for 
your motto, and use it to express how full your heart is of 
it; think you it possible I should be silent upon such an 
invitation, and not expressmy sense thereof? Likewise, 
be it known unto you therefore, that he is my God and my 
all; and if you doubt of it, I shall speak it a hundred 
times over. I shall add no more; for any thing else is 
superfluous, to him that is truly penetrated with my God, 
and my all, I leave you therefore in this happy state of 
jubilation; and conjure you, to beg for me, of God, the 
solid sense of these words.” And do we think, My God, 
and my all, or my God, and my glory, will have lost its 
emphasis in heaven? or that it will be less significant 
among awakedsouls? These things concur then, concern- 
ing the object: ’tis most excellent, (even divine,) entire, 
permanent, and theirs: how can it but satisfy ! 





CHAPTER YI. 


What the vision of God’s face contributes to the soul's satisfaction, estimated 
from the consideration of the act of vision itself Wherein this peeae sur- 
passes that of sense. A comparison pursued more at large, between this 
intuition and discourse, between it ond faith. This intuition more absolutely 
considered: Its characters, and what they contribute to the satisfaction of 
the blessed soul: That it is, viz. efficacious, comprehensive, fixed, appro- 
priative, 


2. Tue act of vision, or intuition itself. How great the 
pleasure willybe that accrues to the blessed from this sight 
of God’s face, is very much also to be estimated from the*® 
nature of the act, as well as the excellency of the object. 
Inasmuch as every vital act is pleasant, the most perfect 
act of the noblest faculty of the soul must needs be at- 
tended with highest pleasure. ’Tis a pleasure that most 
nearly intimates divine pleasure. And every thing is more 
perfect, as it more nearly approaches divine perfecticns. 
Intellectual pleasure is as much nobler than that of sense, 
as an immortal spirit is more noble than a clod of earth. 
The pleasure of sense is drossy, feculent, the pleasure of 
the mind refined and pure; that is faint and languid, this 
lively and vigorous ; that, scant and limited, this, ample | 
and enlarged; that, temporary and fading, this, durable 
and permanent; that, flashy, superficial, this, solid and in- 
tense ; that, raving and distracted, this, calm and composed. 
‘Whence even that great reputed sensualist, Epicurus him- 
self, professedly disclaims, or is represented as disclaim- 
ing, the conceit of placing happiness in sensual delights. 

And as the pleasure of intellection excels all the plea- 
sure of sense; so doth the pleasure of intuition excel all 
other intellectual pleasure, Let us, to this purpose, but 
consider, generally, this way of knowing things, and com- 
pave it with those two other ways, by discourse and ky 

aith, : 

1. Discourse. I mean (that I be not mistaken by the 
vulgar reader) the discourse of the mind, or ratiocination ; 
that way of attaining the knowledge of things, by compa- 
ring one thing with another, considering their mutual rela- 
tions, connexions, dependencies ; and so arguing out, what 
was more doubtful and obscure, from what was more known 
and evident. ‘To the altogether unlearned it will hardly 
be conceivable, and to the learned it need not be told, how 
high a gratification this employment of his reason naturally 
yields to the mind of a man; when the harmonious con- 
texture of truths with truths, the apt coincidence, the 
secret links and junctures of co-herent notions, are clearly 
discerned:.when effects are traced up to their> causes 
properties lodged in their native subjects, things sifted to 
their principles. What a pleasure is it, when a man shall 
apprehend himself regularly led on (though but by a slen- 
der thread of discourse) through the labyrinths of nature: 
when still new discoveries are successfully made, every 
further inquiry ending in a further prospect, and every new 
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scene of things entertaining the mind with a fresh delight! 
How many have suffered a voluntary banishment from the 
world, as if they were wholly strangers, and unrelated to 
it; rejected the blandishments of sense; macerated them- 
selves with unwearied studies, for this pleasure; making 
the ease and health of their bodies to give place to the 
content and satisfaction of their minds! But how much 
intuition hath the advantage, above this way of knowledge, 
may be seen in these two obvious respects. : 

_ 1. ?Tis a more facile way of knowing. Here is no need 
of a busy search, a tiresome indagation, (the difficulty 
whereof makes the more slothful rather trust than try,) a 
chaining together of consequences. The soul hath its 

clothing (its vestment of light) upon as cheap terms as the 
lilies theirs; doth neither toil nor spin for it; and yet 

Solomon, in all the glory of his famed wisdom, was not 
arrayed like it. This knowledge saves the expense of 
~ study ; is instantaneous, not successive, Thesoulnow sces 
more, at one view, in a moment, than before in a life’s-time: 
as a man hath a speedier and more grateful prospect of a 
pleasant country, by placing himself in some commodious 
station, that commands the whole region, than by travelling 
through it. ’Tis no pains to look upon what offers itself 
to my eye. Where there is a continued series of conse- 
quences, that lie naturally connected, the soul pleasingly 
observes this continuity; but views the whole frame, the 
whole length of the line, at once, (so far as its limited ca- 
pacity can extend,) and needs not discuss every particle, 
severally, in this series of truths, and proceed gradutim, 
from the knowledge of one truth to another; in which case 
only one, at once would be present to its view. It sees 
things that are connected, not because they are so: Asa 
man, conveniently placed in some eminent station, may pos- 
sibly see, at one view, all the successive paris of a gliding 
stream :4 but he that-sits by the water’s side, not changing 
his place, sees the same parts, only because they succeed ; and 
these that pass, make way for them that follow, to come under 
his eye: so doth a learned man describe the wnsuccessive 
knowledge of God; of which the glorified soul’s way of 
knowing, is an imitation; as the very words seeing and 
beholding (which it is so frequently set forth by in Scrip- 
ture) do naturally import. Yet that, as to them, all ratio- 
cination shall be excluded that state, I see no reason to 
admit; though with God it can have no place. And, as 
he is reckoned to live a pleasanter life, that spends upon a 
plentiful estate, than he that gets his bread by the sweat 
of his brows; so this more easy way of knowing, must 
needs be reckoned more pleasing. This knowledge is as 
Jacob’s venison, not hunted for but brought tohand. The 
race is not here to the swift. The unlearned idiot knows 
as much as the profoundest Rabbi; (at least with as much 
satisfaction;)® and all arms are of an equal size; or are 
content with their own measure. 

2. Tis more certain. For what do we use to reckon so 
certain as what we see with our eyes? Better (even in this 
respect) is the sight of the eyes, than the wandering of the 
desire. While here the mind is carried, with most earnest 
desire, to pursue knowledge, it véry often mistakes ils way, 
and miserably wanders. In our most wary ratiocinations, 
we many times shoot at rovers; but when we know by 
this vision, our mark is immediately presented to our eye. 
We are in no danger to be imposed upon by delusive ap- 

~ pearances of things. We look through no fallacious me- 
diums, are held in no suspense; puzzled with no doubts, 
whether such consequences will hold, such conclusions be 
rightly inferred; and so are not retarded from giving a 
present unwavering assent. Here are no perplexing in- 
tricacies, no dubious hallucinations, or uncertain guesses. 
We see things, as they are, by a simple and undeceiving 
light, with both subjective and objective certainty, being 
secure both from doubt and error. 

2. Faith. How magnificent things doth Scripture speak 
of this grace! which the experience also of such as have 
been wont to live by it (7. e. to make it the governing prin- 
ciple of their lives) doth abundantly confirm. How clear 
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are its apprehensions! f ’tis the evidence of things not seen: 
how sweet its enjoyments!’ whom not seeing ye love; 
and though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice, 
with joy unspeakable, and fullof glory. Even the heathen 
theology hath magnified it above knowledge. ‘What 
is it (saith one) that unites us with the self-goodness, and 
so joins us thereto, that it quiets or gives rest to all our 
action and motion? [ will express it in one word; ’tis 
faith itself, which unspeakably, and after a hidden manner, 
doth unite and conjoin happy souls with the self-good. 
For (saith he) it concerns us not, either in the way of sci- 
ence,h or with any imperfection, to inquire after the good ; 
but to behold ourselves in the Divine light, and so shutting 
our eyes, to be placed in the unknown and secret waity of 
beings.” And a later writer gives us this, as a conclusion 
from that former author, That as faith, which is credulity,i 
is below science; so that faith, which is truly so called, is, 
super-substantially, above science and intelligence, imme- 
diately uniting us to,God. But ’tis evident, intuitive 
knowledge far exceeds even faith also. . 

1. ’Tis more distinct and clear. Faith is taking a thing 
upon report ;k Who hath believed our report? And they 
are more general, languid apprehensions we have of things 
this way. Faith enters at the ear;! it comes by hearing. 
And if we compare the perceptions of these two external 
senses, that of hearing, and sight; the latter is unspeala- 
bly more clear, and satisfying. He that hath knowledge 
of a foreign country, only by report of another, hath very 
indistinct apprehensions of it, in comparison of him who 
hath travelled it himself. While the queen of Sheba only 
heard of Solomon’s glory, she could not satisfy herself 
without an afroya, the sight of her own eye; and, when 
she saw it, she saith, the one half was not told her of what 
she now beheld. The ear more slowly and gradually re- 
ceives, and the tongue more defectively expresses to an- 
other, an account of things; than one’s ocular inspection 
would take itin. But, as to the excellency of this intuitive 
knowledge above faith; the comparison les not between 
knowing by the ministry of a more noble sense, and a less 
noble; but knowing by dependence on a less noble, and 
witnout dependence upon any ai all. When God hath been 
pleased to afford discoveries, in that way of vision, to men in 
the body, (his prophets, &c.) he hath usually bound up their 
senses, by sleep or trances; sense hath had no part or lot 
in this matter; unto believing it must necessarily concur, 

2. More effective. What we see, even with our exter- 
nal eye, much more powerfully moves our heart, than what 
we only give credit to upon hearsay. The queen of Sheba 
much admired, no doubt, Solomon’s famed splendour and 
magnificence, while she only heard of it; but when she 
saw it, it put her into an ecstasy; it ravished away her 
soul; she had no more spirit, &c. What would the sight 
of the Divine glory do, if God did not strengthen with all 
might; were there not as well glorious power to support, 
as powerful glory to transform! Job had heard of God 
by the hearing of the ear, but when once his eye saw him, 
(whether that were by the appearance of any sensible glory; 
which is probable enough, for ’tis said, the Lord answered 
him out of the whirlwind; or whether by a more immedi- 
ate revelation, ’tisless material,) what work did it make in 
his soul! The devils believe, and tremble; so impressive 
are the pre-apprehensions of judgment to come, and the 
consequents thereof, with them; yet their present torment, 
thence, is no torment, in comparison (art thou come to 
torment us before the time?) of what they expect. Let 
wicked men consider this; (they will have their intuition 


| in hell too ;) were your belief, and terror thereupon, with re- 


ference to the eternal judgment, and the impendent wrath 
of God, equal to what the devils themselves have, upon 
the same account; actual sensation will make you more 
exceed yourselves in point of misery, than the devils do 
There is, no doubt, a proportionable 


‘difference between the impressions of present faith, and 


future vision, with holy souls. Now, not seeing, yet be- 
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joy cannot be spoken; their future then cannot be thought! 
Experience daily tells us, how greatly sensible, present 
objects have the advantage upon us, beyond those that are 
Spiritual and distant, though infinitely more excellent and 
important. When the tables are turned, the now sensible 


things disappear; a new scene of things, invisible and, 


eternal, is immediately presented to our view; when the 
excellency of the objects, the disposedness of the subjects, 
the nature of the act, shall all multiply the advantages, on 
this part. How affective will this vision be, beyond what 
we have ever found the faint apprehensions of our so much 
disadvantaged faith to amount to! A kind message from 
an indulgent father, to his far-distant son, informing of his 
welfare, and yet continuing love, will much affect; but 
the sight of his father’s face, will even transport, and over- 
come him with joy. 

But further consider this intuition a little more particu- 
larly and absolutely in itself. So, you may take this 
somewhat distincter account of it, in some few particulars, 
corresponding to those, by which the object (the glory to 
be beheld) was lately characterized.—l. It will be a v1- 
gorous, efficacious intuition; as that which it beholds is the 
most excellent; even the Divine glory. Such an object 
cannot be beheld, but with an eye full of lively vigour; a 

' sparkling, a radiant eye: a weak eye would be struck 
blind, would fail, and be closed up at the first glance. 
We must suppose, then, this vision to be accompanied with 
the highest vitality, the strongest energy, a mighty plenitude 
of spirit and power, no less than the Divine: nothing but 
the Divine power can sufficiently fortify the soul to behold 
Divine glory. When the apostle speaks only of his desire 
of glory, He that hath wrought us to this self-same thing 
(saith he) is God, he that hath moulded us, suitably framed 
us (as the word signifieth) for this thing, is God: ’tis the 
work of a Deity to make a soul desire glory: certainly, 
then, ’tis his work to give the power of beholdingit. And 
by how much the more of power, so much the more of 
pleasure in this vision. Weak sight would afford but lan- 
guid joy: but when the whole soul, animated with divine 
exe and life, shall seat itself in the eye; when it shall 

e, as it were, all eye, (as one said of God, whom now it 
perfectly imitates,) and be wholly intent upon vision ; ap- 
ply itself thereto with all its might, as its only business ;™ 
what satisfying joys doth it now taste! renewed by every 
repeated view! how doth it now, as it were, prey upon 
glory; asthe eye of the eagle upon the beams of the sun! 
‘We meet with the expression of awres bibula; here will be 
oculi bibuli, thirsty eyes; a soul ready to drink in glory at 
the eye. If vision be by intromission, what attractive eyes 
are here, drawing in glory, feeding upon glory! If by ex- 
tramission, what piercing, darting eyes, sending forth the 
soul at every look to embrace the glorious object! 
| Thereisagreat power that now attends realizing thoughts 
of God: whether it appear in the consequent working of 
the soul directly towards God; or by way of reflection 
upon itself. If directly towards God; how mightily is he 
admired! ‘‘ Who isa God like unto thee?” _ If by reflec- 
tion upon our own sin, and vileness; how deeply doth it 
humble !—“‘ Now mine eye seeth thee, therefore I abhor 
myself.— Wo is me, I am undone,—mine eyes have seen 
the Lord of glory.” If by way of reflection, upon our in- 
terest in him, or relation to him; how mightily doth it 
support_and comfort!» “TI will look to the Lord,—my 
God will hear me.” How full of rich sense is that scrip- 
ture,° They looked to him and were lightened! One look 
clothed them with light, cast a glory upon their souls, filled 
them with life and joy; ’twas but a thought, the cast of-an 
eye, and they were as full as hearts could hold. O the 
power then of these heavenly visions, when we dwell in 
the views of that transforming glory!—2. This will be a 
comprehensive intuition; as its object is entire glory. I 
mean comparatively, not absolutely comprehensive. More 
of the Divine glory will be comprehended, unspeakably, 
than before. ’Tis called, we know, by the schoolmen, the 
knowledge of comprehensors, in contradiction to that of 
viators. Weshall better be able to discern the Divine ex- 
cellencies together; have much more adequate concep- 
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tions; a fuller, and more complete notion of God: we shall 
see him as he is. ’Tis too much observable, how in our 
present state, we are prejudiced by our partial conceptions 
of him; and what an inequality they cause in the temper 
of our spirits. For wicked men, the very notion they have 
of God proves fatal to their souls, or is of a most destrue- 
tive tendency ; because they comprehend not together what 
God hath revealed of himself. Most usually, they confine 
those few thoughts of God they have, only to his mercy; 
and that exclusively, as to his holiness and justice; hence 
their vain and mad presumption. The notion of an unholy 
(or a not-holy, and not-just) God, what wickedness would 
itnot induce! “Thou thoughtest I was altogether such a 
one as thyself:” a God after their own hearts; then the 
reins are let loose. More rarely, when the conscience of 
guilt hath arrested the self-condemned wretch, God is 
thought of under no other notion, than of an irreconcilable 
enemy and avenger; as one thirsting after the blood of 
souls, and that will admit of no atonement. So without 
all pretence, and so flatly contrary to all his discoveries of 
himself, do men dare to affix to him black and horrid cha- 
racters, forged only out of the radicated and inveterate 
hatred of their own hearts against him, (that never take 
up good thoughts of any one,) only because they have no 
mind to acquaint themselves with him; and that they may 
have some colour for their affected distance; and so, per- 
haps, never return; but perish undera horrid wilful despair. 
And even the people of God themselves are too apt some- 
times, so wholly to fix their eye upon love and grace, that 
they grow into an unbecoming, uncreaturely familiarity ; 
while the thoughts of infinite majesty, adorable greatness 
and glory, are asleep: sometimes, possibly, they apprehend 
vindictive justice, the indignation and jealousy of God. 
agains! sin, (precluding mean while the consideration of his 
indulgent compassions towards truly humble and penitent 
souls,) to that degree of affrightment and dread, that they 
grow into an unchildlike strangeness towards him, and 
take little pleasure in drawing nigh to him. But when, 


‘now, our eye shall take in the discovery of Divine glory 


equally, how sweet and satisfying a pleasure will arise 
from that grateful mixture of reverent love, humble joy, 
modest confidence, meek courage, a prostrate magnanimity, 
a. triumphant veneration; a soul shrinking before the Di- 
vine glory into nothing, yet not contenting itself with any 
less enjoyment, than of him, who is all in all! 

There is nothing here in this complexion, or temper of 
soul, but hath its warrant, in the various aspect of the face 
of God comprehensively beheld; nothing but what is (even 
by its suitableness) highly grateful and pleasing.—3. ’T will 
be jixed, steady intuition, as its object is permanent glory. 
The vision of God can neither infer, nor admit weariness. 
The eye cannot divert; its act is eternally delectable, and 
affords an unvariable, undecaying pleasure. Sensual de- 
lights soon end in loathing; quickly bring a glutting sur- 
feit; and degenerate into torments,? when they are con- 
tinued and unintermittent. A philosopher, 4 in an epistle 
which he writes to a iriend, from the court of Dionysius, 
where he was forcibly detained, thus bemoans himself, 
“ We are unhappy, O Antisthenes, beyond measure! and 
how can we but be unhappy, that are burdened by the tyrant 
every day with swnptuous feasts, plentiful compotations, 
precious ointments, gorgeous apparel? and ITknew as soon 
as I came into this island and city, how unhappy my life 
would be.” ‘This is the nature and common condition of 
even the most pleasing sensible objects: they first tempt, 
then please a little, then disappoint, and lastly vex. The 
eye that beholds them, blasts them quickly, rifles and de~ 
flowers their glory ;.and views them with no more delight 
at first, than disdain afterwards. Creature-enjoyments 
have a bottom, are soon drained and drawn ary: hence 
there must be frequent diversions; other pleasures must 
be sought out; and are chosen, not because they are better, 
but because they are new. i 

This demonstrates the emptiness and vanity of the 
creature. Affection of variety only proceeds from sense of 
want; and is a confession, upon trial, that there is not in 
such an enjoyment what was expected. Proportionably, 
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in the state of glory, a constant indeficient fulness, renders 
the blessed soul undesirous of any change. There is no 
need of varieties, or diversions: what did once please, can 
never cease todoso. Thisglory cannot fade, or lose any 
thing of its attractive power. The faculty cannot languish, 
or lose the disposition, by which it is contempered and 
made proportionable thereto. Hence no weariness can en- 
sue. hat! a soul in which the love of God is perfected, 
grow weary of beholdinghim! The sun will sooner grow 
weary of shining ; the touched needle of turning itself to 
its wonted point; every thing will sooner grow weary of 
its centre; and the most fundamental laws of nature be 
sooner antiquated and made void for ever. The eye of the 
fool, Solomon tells us, is in the ends of the earth. His, 
only, is a rolling wandering eye, that knows not where to 
fix. Wisdom guides, and fixes the eye of the holy soul; 
determines it unto God only :* I will bless the Lord, who 
hath given me counsel, my reins also instruct me,—I have 
set the Lord always before me. Surely heaven will not 
render it less capable of dijudication; of passing a right 
judgment of the excellency and worth of things. And here, 
a rational judgment will find no want; and an irrational 
will find no place. Therefore, as permanent glory will 
certainly infer a perpetual vision ; perpetuated vision will 
as certainly perpetuate the soul’s satisfaction and blessed- 
ness.—4. "Twill be a possessive intuition : as’tis an appro- 
priate glory which it pitches upon. Twill be the language 
of every look, “ This glory ismine.” The soul looks not 
upon it shyly, as if it had nothing to do with it; or with 
slight and careless glances : but the very posture of its eye 
speaks its interest, and proclaims the pretensions it hath 
to this glory. With how different an aspect doth a stran- 
ger passing by, and the owner, look upon the same house, 
the same lands! A man’s eye lays his claim for him and 
avows his right. A grateful object that one can say is his 
own, he arrests it with his eye; so do saints with appropri- 
ative looks behold their God, and the Divine glory. Even 
with such an eye as he was wont to behold them;t To 
this man will I look, &c. that is, as the place of my rest, 
mentioned before ; he designs him with his eye. Which 
is the import of that expression,» The Lord knows who 
are his; Tis eye marks them out; owns them as his own: 
as concerning others, whom he disowns, the phrase is, I 
know you not. And how vastly different is such an intu- 
ition, from that, when I look upon a thing with a hungry, 
lingering eye, which I must never enjoy, or never expect 
to be the better for! This vision is fruitive, unites the 
soul with the blessed object : which kind of sight is meant, 
when actual blessedness is so often expressed by seeing 
God. We see then what vision, the sight of God’s face, 
contributes to the satisfaction of blessed souls. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Wherein assimilation (the likeness or glory of God impressed) contributes unto 
satisfaction: where is particularly propounded to be shown, What pleasure 
it involves, what it disposes to: What it involves in the esse of it, what in 

_ the cognosci. 1. The pleasure of being like God discovered. 1. Ghowne 
concerning the image of God (generally considered) thatit is the soul’s healt! 

~ and soundness restored ; that it is a vital, an intimate, a connatural, a per- 
fect image. 


2. Our next business is to discover, what assimilation, 
or the impressed likeness of God, may further add to this 
satisfied state; or, what satisfying pleasure the blessed 
soul finds in this, that it is like God. And here we are 

listinetly to inquire into—the pleasure which such an as- 
similation to Géd involves in itself, and—that which it 
tends and disposes to. shoe th 
1. The pleasure it involves in itself; or, which is taken 
“in it abstractedly considered ; which we may more per: 
ticularly unfold by showing—the pleasure involved, 1. in 
being like God: and—2. in knowing or reflecting upon 
the same; the esse and the cognosci of this assimilation. 
1. The pleasure in being like God; which may be dis- 
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covered both by a general consideration hereof, and by in- 
stancing in some particulars, wherein blessed souls shall 
be like him. 

1, It is obvious to suppose an inexpressible pleasure in 
the very feeling, the inward sensation, the holy soul will 
have of that happy frame in general, whereinto it is now 
brought ; that joyful harmony, that entire rectitude, it finds 
within itself. You may as soon separate light from a sun- 
beam, as pleasure from such a state. This likeness or 
conformity to God is an cixpacra, a perfect temperament; 
an athletic healthiness; a strong sound constitution of 
soul. Do but imagine, what it is to a man’s body, after a 
wasting sickness, to find himself well. Frame a notion of 
the pleasure of health and soundness, when both all the 
parts and members of the body are in their proper places 
and proportions, and a lively, active vigour, a sprightly 
strength, possesses every part, and actuates the whole; how 
peasy is this temper! If we were all body, there could 

e no greater felicity than this. But by how mach the 
more noble any creature is, so is it capable of more exqui- 
site pains, or pleasures. *Sin is the sickness and disease 
of the soul; enfeebles all its powers, exhausts its vigour, 
wastes its strength. You know the restless tossings, the 
weary roslings to and fro, of a diseased languishing body ; 
such is the case of a sinful soul. Let it but seriously be- 
think itself, and then speak its own sense; (but here is the 
malignity of the disease, it cannot be serious, it always 
raves;) What will it be? ‘OI can take no rest!” The 
way of wickedness is called ba way of pain: sinners 
would find it so, if the violence of the disease had not be- 
reft them. of sense: Nothing savours with me; I can take 
comfort in nothing. The wicked are as a troubled sea (as 
their name imports) that cannot rest, whose waters, &c. 
The image of God, renewed in holiness and righteousness, 
is health restored, after such a consuming sickness; which 
when we awake, when all the drowsiness that attends our 
disease is shaken off, we find to be perfect. The fear of the 
Lord, (an ordinary paraphrase of holiness or piety,) is said 
to be health to the navel and marrow tothe bones. Our Lord 
Jesus invites® wearied sinners to come to him, to take his 
yoke on them, to learn of him, that is, to imitate him, to be 
like him ; and promises they shall find rest to their souls. 
How often do we find grace and peace in conjunction in 
the apostles’ salutations and benedictions! We are told 
thatthe ways of Divine wisdom (7. e. which it prescribe) : 
are alld pleasantness and peace. That in keeping the 
commandments of God there is great reward. That they 
are not grievous, 7. e. (for there seems to be a mezosis in the 
expression,) are joyous, pleasant. And what are his com- 
mandments, but those expresses of himself, wherein we are 
tobe like him, and conform to his will ?¢ The kingdom of 
God (that holy order which he settles in the spirits of men, 
his law transcribed and impressed upon the soul; which is 
nothing else but its conformation and likeness to himself:) 
is righteousness, and then peace. The ¢odvnnu Tvévparos,f 
that notion, and judgment, and savowr of things, that ex- 
cellent temper of mind and heart, (for that is the extent of 
the expression,) whereof the Holy Spirit of God is both 
the author and pattern, is life and peace, involves them in 
itself. When one thing is thus, in casw recto, predicated 
of another, it speaks their most intimate connexion, as 
Rom. xiv. 17. above: sol John v.3. This is love thai, 
&ce. So here, such a mind is life and peace (though the 
copula be not in the original, it is fitly supplicd in the 
translation.) You cannot separate (q. e life and peace 
from such a mind: it hath no principle of death or trouble 
in it. Let such as know any thing of this blessed temper 
and complexion of soul, compare this scripture and their 
own experience together ; when at any time they find their 
souls under the blessed empire and dominion of a spiritual] 
mind, when spirituality wholly rules and denominates 
them. Are not their souls the very region of life and peace ? 
both these in conjunction, life and peace ? not raging life, 
not stupid peace; but a placid, peaceful life, a vital, vigor- 
ous rest and peace: ’tis not the life of a fury, nor peace of 
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a stone: life that hath peace in it, and peace that hath life 
in it. Now can the soul say, “I feel myself well; all is 
now well with me.”8 Nothing afflicts the spiritual mind 
so far, and while ’tis such; ’tis wrapt up and clothed inits 
own innocency and purity, and hereby become invulner- 
able, not liable to hurtful impressions. Holiness (under 
the name of light, for that is by the context the evident 
meaning of the word there) isby the apostle h spoken of as 
the Christian’s armour. Put on, saith he, the armour of 
light, in opposition to the works of darkness, which he had 
mentioned immediately before. Strange armour! that a 
man may see through. A good man’s armour is, thati he 
needs none: his armour is an open breast; that he can 
expose himself, is fearless of any harm. Who is he that 
shall harm you if ye be followers of that which is good? 
It should be read imitators, so the word signifies; and so 
whereas fotlowing is either of a pattern or an end, the for- 
mer must be meant here, by the natural importance of that 
word. And hence, by* ‘that which is good,” is not to be 
understood created goodness; for it is not enough to imi- 
tate that goodness, for so we must be good ; but the words 
are capable of being read, him that is good, or (which is 
all one) the good.! And so ’tis the increate good, the bless- 
ed God himself, formally considered under the notion of 
good. Nothing can harm you if you be like God, that’s 
the plain sense of this scripture. Likeness to God is ar- 
mour of proof; 7. ¢. an imitation of him, viz. in his moral 
goodness, which holiness (as a general name of it) com- 
prehends. A person truly like God is secure from any 
external violence, so far as that it shall never be able to 
invade his spirit. Heis in spirit far raised above the tem- 
pestuous stormy region, and converses where winds and 
clouds have no place. : 

Nor can, so far as this temper of soul prevails, any evil 
grow upon such a mind within itself. It is life and peace, 
it is light and purity, for ’tis the image, the similitude of 
God. God is light, and with him is no darkness at all. 
Holy souls were darkness, but they are light in the Lord. 
He the Father of light,» they the children of light. ‘They 
were darkness: not in the dark; but in the abstract, 
“ darkness ;” as if that were their whole nature, and they 
nothing else but an impure mass of conglobated darlkness.¢ 
So, Ye are light: as if they were that and nothing else ; no- 
thing but a sphere of light. Why suppose we sucha thing 
as an entire sphere of nothing else but pure light? What 
ean work any disturbance here, or raise a storm within it: 
A calm, serene thing, perfectly homogeneous, void of con- 
trariety, or any self-repugnant quality: how can it disquiet 
itself? We cannot yet say, that thus it is with holy souls 
in their present state, according to the highest literal im- 
port of these words, Ye are light : but thus it will be when 
they awake; when they are satisfied with this likeness. 
They shall then be like God fully, and throughout. O the 
joy and pleasure of a soul made after such a similitude! 
Now glory is become as it were their being, they are elo- 
rified. Glory is revealed into them, transfused through- 
out them. Every thing that is conceivable under the no- 
tion of an excellency, competent to created nature, is now 
to be found with them; and they have it in-wrought into 
their very beings, So that in a true sense it may be said, 
that they are light; they not only have such excellencies, 
but they are them:? as the moralist saith of the wise or 
virtuous man, that he not so properly hath all things, as is 
all things. *Tis said of man, in respect of his naturals, he 
is the image‘ and glory of God. As for his supernatural 
excellencies, though they are not essential to man, they 
are more expressive of God; and are now become so in- 
separable from the nature of man too, in this his glorified 
state, that he can as soon cease to be intelligent as holy. 
The image of God, even in this respect, is not separable 
from him, nor blessedness, (surely,) from this image. As 
the divine excellencies, being in their infinite fulness in 
God, are his own blessedness, so is the likeness, the parti- 
cipation of them in the soul that now bears this image its 
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blessedness. Nothing can be necessary to its full satisfac- 
tion which it hath not in itself, by a gracious vouchsafe- 
ment and communication. The good man, (in that de- 
gree which his present state admits of,) Solomon tells us,* 
is satisfied from himself: he doth not need to traverse the 
world, to seek his happiness abroad; he hath the matter 
of satisfaction, even that goodness which he is now en- 
riched with, in his own breast and bosom ;s yet he hath it 
all by participation from the fountain-goodness. But that 
participated goodness is so intimately one with him, as 
sufficiently warrants and makes good the assertion, he is 
satisfied from himself: viz. from himself, not primarily, 
or independently ; but by derivation from him wha is all 
in all, and more intimate to us than we ourselves. And 
what is that participated goodness, but a degree of the 
Divine likeness? But when that goocness shall be fully 
participated, when this image and imitation of the Divine 
goodness shall be complete and entire, then shall we know 
the rich exuberant sense of those words. How fully will 
this image or likeness satisfy then! And yet more dis- 
tinctly, we may apprehend how satisfying this likeness or 
image impressed will be, if, alittle further deferring the 
view of the particulars of this likeness which we have de- 
signed to instance in, we consider these general properties 
of it. 

1. ’Tis a vital image: not the image only of him that 
lives, the living God; but it is his living and soul-quick- 
ening image. ”Tis the likeness of him, in that very res- 
pect; an imitation and participation of the life of God ; by 
which, once revived, the soul lives that was dead before. 
’Tis not a dead picture, a dumb show, an unmoving statue; 
but a living, speaking, walking image ; that wherewith the 
child is like the father: the very life of the subject where 
it is; and by which it lives as God, speaks and acis con- 
formably to him. An image, not such a one as is drawn 
with a pencil, that expresses only colour and figure; but 
such a one as is seen ina glass,t that represenis life and 
motion, as was noted from a worthy author before. *Tis 


‘even, in its first and more important draught, an analogi- 


cal participation (as we must understand it) of the» Divine 
nature; before which first tincture, those preludious 
touches of it upon the spirit of man, his former state is 
spoken of as= an alienation from the life of God ; as,having 
no interest, no communion thcrein. - The¥ putting on of 
the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness, is presently mentioned, in direct oppo- 
Sition to that dismal state, implying that to be a participa- 
tion of the Divine life: and certainly, so far as it is so, ’tis 
a participation of the Divine blessedness too. ; 

2. "Tis an image most intimate, therefore, to its subject. 
Glory it is; but not a superficial skin-deep glory; such as 
shone in Moses’s face, which he covered with a vail. ’Tis 
thoroughly transformative ; changes the soul throughout; 
not in external appearance, but in its very nature. All 
outward embellishments would add little felicity to a pu- 
trid, corrupt soul. That would be but painting a sepul- 
chre; this adds ornament unto life; and both, Ne tome 
to the inward man. *'Tis not paint in the face, while deat 
is at the heart; but ’tis the radication of such a principle 
within as will soon form and attemper the man univer- 
sally toitself. ”Tis glory, blessedness, participated, brought 
home and lodged in a man’s own soul, in his own bosom; 
he cannot then but be satisfied. A man may have a rich 
stock of outward comforts, and while he hath no heart to 
enjoy them, be never the happier. But ’tis impossible, 
that happiness should be thus lodged in his soul, made so 
intimate, and one with him; and yet, that he should not 
be satisfied, not be happy. 

3. An image connatural to the spirit of man. Not a 
thing alien, and foreign to his nature, put into him pur- 
posely, as it were, to torment and vex him ; but an ancient 
well-known inhabitant, that had place in him from the 
beginning. Sin is the injurious intruder; which there- 
fore puts the soul into a commotion, and permits it 
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not to rest, while it hath any being there. This image 
calms it, restores it, works a peaceful, orderly composure 
within; returns it to itself, to its pristine, bhesved state ; 

being reseated there, as in’ its proper, primitive subject. 

For though this image, in respect of corrupted nature, be 
supernatural; in respect of institute, and undefiled nature, 

it was ina true sense natural, as hath been demonstrated 
by divers of ours against the papists; and upon the matter, 

yielded by some of the more moderate among themselves. 

At least it was connate with human nature, consentaneous 

to it, and perfective of it. We are speaking, it must be 

remembered, of that part of the Divine image that con- 
sists in moral excellencies; there being another part of it, 

as hath been said, that is, even in the strictest sense natu- 

ral. There is nothing in the whole moral law of God, (in 

conformity whereunto this image did, ab origine, consist,) 

nothing of what he requires from man, that is at all destruc- 

tive of his being, prejudicial to his comforts, repugnant to 

his most innate principles: nothing that clashes with . his 

reason, or is contrary to his interest; or that is not, most 

directly conservative of his being and comforts, agreea- 

ble to his most rational principles, subservient to his best 

and truest interest, for what* doth God the Lord require, 

but fear and love, service, and holy walking from an en- | 
tire and undivided soul? what, but what is good; not only 

in itself, but for us; and in respect whereof, his law is 

said to beb holy,just and good? And what he requireth, 

he impresseth. This law, written in the heart, is this like- 

ness. How grateful, then, will it be, when, after a long 

extermination and exile, it returns and re-possesses the 

soul, is recognized by it, becomes to it a new nature, (yea, 

even a divine,)* a vital, living law, the law of the spirit 

of life in Christ Jesus! What grievance, or burden, is it 

to do the dictates of nature ? actions that easily and free- 

ly flow from their own principles? and, when blessedness 

itself is infolded in those very acts and inclinations? How 

infinitely satisfying and delightful will it be, when the soul 

shall find itself connaturalized to every thing in its duty ; 

and shall have no other duty incumbent on it than to be 
happy! when itshallneed no arguments and exhortations | 
to love God: nor need be urged and pressed, as hereto- 

fore, to mind him, to fear before him! when love, and re- 

verence, and adoration, and praise; when delight, and 

joy, shall be all natural acts! Can you separate this, in 

your own thoughts, from the highest satisfaction ? 

4. This image will be now perfect; every way, fully 
perfect.—1. In all its parts, as it is in the first instant of 
the soul’s entrance into the state of regeneration; the 
womb of grace knows no defective maimed births. And 
yet here is no little advantage, as to this kind of perfec- 
tion. For now those lively lineaments of the new creature 
all appear, which were much obscured before: every line 
of glory is conspicuous, every character legible, the whole 
entire frame of this image is, in its exact symmetry and 
apt proportions, visible at once. And ’tis an unspeakable 
addition to the pleasure of so excellent a temper of spirit, 
that accrues from the discernible entireness of it. Here- 
tofore, some gracious dispositions have been to seek, 
(through the present prevalence of some corruption ortemp- 
tation,) when there was most need and occasion for their 
being reduced intoact. Hence the reward and pleasure 
of the act, and improvement of the principle were lost to- 
gether. Now, the soul will be equally disposed to every holy 
exercise that shall be suitable to its state. Its temper shall 

be even and symmetral; its motions uniform and agree- 
able: nothing done out of season; nothing seasonable 
omitted, for want“of a present disposition of spirit thereto. 

There will be not only an habitual, but actual entireness 
of the frame of holiness in the blessed soul.—2. Again 

this image will be perfect im degree; so as to exclude all 

degrees of its contrary, and to include all degrees of itself. 

There will be now no longer any colluctation with contra- 

ry principles; no law in the members warring against the 

law of the mind; no lustings of the flesh against the spi- 
rit. That war is now ended in a glorious victory, and 
eternal peace. There will be no remaining blindness 
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| of mind, nor error of judgment, nor perverseness of will, 


nor irregularity or rebellion of affections: no ignorance ot 
God, no aversation from him, or disaflection towards him. 
This likeness removes all culpable dissimilitude or unlike- 
ness. ‘This communicated glory fills up the whole sou) 
causes all clouds and darkness to vanish, leaves no place 
for any thing that is vile or inglorious; ’tis pure glory, 
free from mixture of any thing that is alien to it. And it 
is itself full. The soul is replenished, not with airy, eva- 
nid shadows ; but with substantial, solid glory,a a massive, 
weighty glory; for I know not but subjective glory may 
be takenin within the signilicancy of that known scripture, 
if it be not more principally intended; inasmuch as the 
text spealis of a glory to be wrought out by afflictions, which 
are the files and furnaces, as it were, to polish or refine 
the soul intoa glorious frame. ’Tis cumulated glory, glory 
added to glory. Here ’tis growing, progressive glory,? we 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory. It 
shall, now, be stable, consistent glory ; that carries a self- 
fulness with it: (which some include also in the no- 
tion of purity :)f ‘tis full itself, includes every degree re- 
quisite to its own perfection. Gcd hath now put the last 
hand to this glorious image, added to it its ultimate ac- 
complishments. Now aconformiiy to Christ, even in the 
resurrection from the dead,in his glorious state, is fully 
attained. That prize of the high calling of God is now 
won. And the humble sense of not having attained as 
yet, and of not being already perfect, (in which humility 
the foundation of the temple of God in a saint is laid, and 
the building raised,) is turned into joyful acclamations, 
“Grace, grace!” for the laying on of the top stone, the 
finishing of this glorious work. And when this temple is 
filled with the glory of the Lord, the soul itself reple- 
nished with the divine fulness, will not its joys be fulltoo ? 
For here is no sacrifice to be offered but that of praise, 
and joy is the proper seasoning for that sacrifice. 

Now, the new creature hath arrived to the measure of 
the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. The first 
formation of this spiritual, as well as of the natural man, © 
was hidden and secret, it was curiously wrought, and ina 
way no more liable to observation, than that of framing 
the child in the womb; as that is as hidden as the con- 
coction of minerals, or precious stones, in the lower parts 
of the earth. No secrets of nature can outvie the mysteries 
of godliness. Its growth is also by very insensible de- 
grees, as it is with the products of nature: but its arrival 
to perfection is infinitely more strange than any thing in 
nature ever was. ow sudden and wonderful is the 
change, when, in the twinkling of an eye, the blessed 
soul instantly awakes out of drowsy languishings, and mi- 
serable weakness, into perfect strength and vigour !s Asa 
man is, so is his strength; and as his strength is, so is his 
joy and pleasure. The sun is said to go forth as a strong 
man, rejoicing to run his race. When a man goes, in the 
fulness of his strength, upon any enterprise, how doth his 
blood and spirits friumph before-hand! No motion of 
hand or foot, is without a sensible delight. The strength 
of a man’s spirit, is, unspeakably, more than that of the 
outward man; its faculties and powers more refined and 
raised; and hence are rational or intellectual exercises 
and operations much more delightful than corporeal ones 
can be. But (still as the man is, so is his strength) ’tis an 
incomparably greater strength that attends the heaven-born 
man. This man born of God, begotten of God, after his 
own likeness; this hero, this son of God, was born to 
conflicts, to victories, to triumphs. While he is yet but in 
his growing age, he overcomes the world; (as Hercules 
the serpents in his cradle ;) overcomes the wicked one, and 
is at last more than conqueror. A mighty power attends 
godliness; “aspirit of power, and of a sound mind; 
but how much this divine creature grows, so much the 
more like God: and being perfect, conflicts cease: he had 
overcome and won the crown before. And now all his 
strength runs out into acts of pleasure. Now when he 
shall go forth in his might to love God, (as we are re- 
quired to love him now with all our might, and every act 
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of praise shall be an act of power, done with a fulness of 
strength, (as ’tis said their praises, at the bringing home of 
the ark, were with all their might,) O! what will the 
peas be that shall accompany this state of perfection ! 

erfect power and perfect pleasure are here met, and shall 
for ever dwell together, and be always commensurate to 
one another. They are so here, in their imperfect state : 
our feeble, spiritless duties, weak, dead prayers; they have 
no more sweetness than strength, no more pleasure than 
power in them. Therefore we are listless, and have no 
mind to duties, as we find we are more frequently desti- 
tute of a spiritual liveliness and vigour therein. Whena 
spirit of might and power goes on with us in the wonted 
course of our converses with God, we then forecast oppor- 
tunities, and gladly welcome the season, when it extraor- 
dinarily occurs, of drawing nigh to him. It cannot be 
thought, that the connexion and proportion between these 
should fail in glory; or that, when every thing else is per- 
fect, the blessed soul itself made perfect, even as God him- 
self is perfect, in this bearing his likeness, should be unlike 
him in bliss; or its satisfaction be imperfect. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The satisfaction carried in the glory of God impressed, further shown by in- 
stances. Certain particulars of this ; impression instanced in a dependent 
e of spirit, subjection or self devoting, love, purity, liberty, tranquil- 


ity. 


But besides the general consideration of this likeness, 
we shall instance in some of the particular excellencies 
comprehended in it, wherein the blessed shall imitate and 
resemble God : whence we may farther‘estimate the plea- 
sure and satisfaction that being like God will afford.— 
Only here let it be remembered, that as we all along in 
this discourse, speak of likeness to God in respect of mo- 
ral excellencies ; so by likeness to him, in respect of these, 
we understand, not only a participation of those which are 
communicable; but a correspondent impress also as to 
those that are incommunicable; as hath been more dis- 
tinetly opened in the propositions concerning this likeness. 
Which being premised, I shall give instances of both kinds, 
to discover somewhat of the inexpressible pleasure of being 
thus conformed to God. And here, pretermitting the im- 
press of knowledge of which we have spoken under the 
former head of vision, we shall instance, 

1. In a dependent frame of spirit,which is the proper im- 
press of the Divine all-sufficiency and self-fulness, duly ap- 
preheuted by the blessed soul. It is not easy to conceive a 

igher pleasure than this, compatible to a creature,—the 
pleasure of dependance; yea, this isa higher than we can 
conceive. Dependance (which speaks the creature's 
xéots or habitude to is principle, as the subserviency which 
imports its habitude to its end) is two-fold.—1. Natural : 
which is common and essential to all creatures ; even when 
no such thing is thought on, or considered by them. The 
creatures live, move, and have their beings in God, whether 
they think of it or no.—2. Voluntary, or rational: which 
is de facto, peculiar; and de jure, common to reasonable 
creatures as such. A dependance that is, é mpoarpéccws, 
elective ; and, with a foregoing reason, (which I under- 
stand by elective, not a liberty of doing, or not doing it,) 
and concomitant consideration of what we do, and animad- 
version of our own act: when knowingly and willingly, 
understanding ourselves in what we do, we go out of our- 
selves, and live in God. This is the dependance of which 
Ispeak. And it cannot but be attended with transcendant 
pleasure in that other state, when that knowledge and ani- 
madversion shall be clear and perfect: both, as this depen- 
dance imports—a nullifying of self—and magnifying (I 
may call it omnifying) of God, a making him all in all.— 
As it imports (which it doth most evidently) a self-anni- 
hilation, a pure nullifying of self,’tis a continual recogni- 
tion of my own nothingness, a momently, iterated confes- 
sion, that my whole being is nothing, but a mere puff of 
precarious breath, a bubble raised from nothing, by the 
arbitrary fiat of the great Creator; reducible, had i RY) 
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pleased, any moment to nothing again. These are true 
and just acknowledgments, and to a well-tempered soul 
infinitely pleasant, when the state of the case is thoroughly 
understood, (as now it is,) and it hath the apprehension 
clear; how the creation is sustained, how, and upon what 
terms, its own being, life and blessedness are continued to 
it; that it is every moment, determinable upon the con- 
stancy of the ercator’s will, that it isnot simply nothing. 
’Tis not possible that any thing should hinder this consi- 
deration from being eternally delightful, but that diaboli- 
cal uncreaturely pride, that is long since banished heaven, 
and that banished its very subjects thence also. Nothing 
can suit that temper, but to be a god; to be wholly inde- 
pendent, to be its own sufficiency. The thoughts of living 
at the will and pleasure of another, are grating; but they 
are only grating to a proud heart, which here, hath no 
place. A soul naturalized to humiliations, accustomed to 
prostrations and self-abasements, trained up in acts of 
mortification, and that was brought to glory through a 
continued course and series of self-denial ; that ever since 
it first came to know itself, was wont to depend for every 
moment’s breath, for every glimpse of light, for every 
fresh influence, (#I live, yet not I—) with what pleasure 
doth it, now, as it were, vanish before the Lord! what de- 
light doth it take to diminish itself, andas it were, disap- 
pear; to contract and shrivel up itself, to shrink even into 
a point, into a nothing, in the presence of the Divine glo- 
ry; that it may be all in all! Things are now pleasant, 
(to the soul, in its right mind) as they are suitable; as 
they carry a comeliness and congruity in them; and no- 
thing now appears more becoming, than sucha self-annihila- 
tion. The distances of Creator and creature, of infinite 
and finite, of a necessary and arbitrary being, of a self- 
originated and a derived being, of what was from ever- 
lasting, and what had a beginning ; are now better under- 
stood than ever. And the soul, by how much it is now 
come nearer to God, is more apprehensive of its distance. 
And such a frame and posture doth, hence, please it best, 
and doth most fitly correspond thereto. Nothing is so 
pleasing to it, as to be as it ought. That temper is most 
grateful that is most proper, and which best agreed with 
its state. Dependance therefore is greatly pleasing, as it 
is a self-nullifying thing. And yet it is, in this .espect, 
pleasing, but as a means to a further end. The pleasure 
that attends it, is higher and more intense, according as it 
more immediately attains that end, viz. the magnifying 
and exalting of God: which is the most connatural thing 
to the holy soul; the most fundamental and deeply im- 
pressed law of the new creature. Self gives place, 
that God may take it: becomes nothing, that he may be 
all: it vanishes, that his glory may shine the brighter — 
Dependance gives God his proper glory. "Tis the peculiar 
honour and prerogative of a Deity, to have a world of 
creatures hanging upon it, staying themselves upon it; to 
be the fulcrum, the centre of a lapsing creation. When 
this dependance is voluntary and intelligent, it carries in 
it a more explicit owning and acknowledgment of God. 
By how much more this is the distinct and actual sense of 
my soul, Lord, I cannot live but by thee; so much the 
more openly and plainly do I speak it out, Lord, thou art 
God alone; thou artthe fulness of life and being ; the only 
root and spring of life; the everlasting I AM; the Being 
of beings. > 

How unspeakably pleasant, to a holy. soul, will such a 
perpetual agnition or acknowledgment of God be! when 
the perpetuation of its being shall be nothing else than a 
perpetuation of this acknowledgment; when every renewed 
aspiration, every motion, every pulse of the glorified soul, 
shall be but a repetition of it; when it shall find, itself, in 
the eternity of life, that everlasting state of life which it 
now possesses, to be nothing else than an everlasting testi- 
mony that God is God: He is.so, for, Iam, I live, Lact, 
I have the power to love him; none of which could 
otherwise be. When amongst the innumerable myriads 
of the heavenly host, this shall be the mutual, alternate 
testimony of each to all the rest throughout eternity, will 
not this be pleasant ? when each shall feel continually 
the fresh illapses and incomes of God, the power and 
sweetness of Divine influences, the enlivening vigour of 
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‘that vital breath, and find in themselves, thus we live and 
are sustained: and are yet as secure, touching the con- 
tinuance of this state of life, as if every one were a god to 
himself; and did each ohé possess an entire godhead. 
When their sensible dependance on him, in their glorified 
State, shall be a perpetual triumph over all the imaginary 
deities, the fancied Nwmina, wherewith he was heretofore 
eka to jealousy ; and he shall now have no rival left, 

ut be acknowledged and known, to be all in all. How 
eo will it then be, as it were, to lose themselves in 

im! and to be swallowed up in the overcoming sense of 

his boundless, all-sufficient, every-where flowing fulness! 
And then add to this; they do by this dependance ac- 
tually make this fulness of God their own. They are now 
met in one common principle of life and blessedness, that 
is sufficient for them all. They no longer live a life of 
care, are perpetually exempt from solicitous thoughts, 
which here they could not perfectly attain to in their 
earthly state. They have nothing to do but to depend ; to 
live upon a present self-sufficient good, which alone is 
enough to replenish all desires; else it were not self-suffi- 
cient. bHow can we divide, in our most abstractive 
thoughts, the highest pleasure, the fullest satisfaction, from 
this dependance? ’Tis to live at the rate of a God; a God- 
like life : a living upon immense fulness, as he lives. 
2. Subjection; which I place next to dependance, as 
being of the same allay; the product of impressed sove- 
_Teignty; as the other, of all-sufficient fulness. Both im- 
- pressions upon the creature, corresponding to somewhat in 
God, most incommunicably appropriate to him. This is 
the soul’s real and practical acknowledgment of the 
supreme Majesty ; its homage to its Maker ; its self-dedi- 
cation: than which nothing more suits the state of a crea- 
ture, or the spirit of a saint. And as it is suitable, ’tis 
-pleasant. ’Tis that by which the blessed soul becomes, 
' in its own sense, a consecrated thing, a devoted thing, 
sacred to God: its very life and whole being referred and 
made over tohim. With what delightful relishes, what 
sweet gusts of pleasure, is this done! while the soul tastes 
its own act; approves it with a full ungainsaying judg- 
ment; apprehends the condignity and fitness of it; assents 
to itself herein; and hath the ready suffrage, the harmo- 
nious concurrence, of all its powers! When the words are 
no sooner spoken, “‘ Worthy art thou, O Lord, to receive 
glory, honour, and power, for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created ;” but they 
. are resounded from the penetralia, the inmost bowels, the 
most intimate receptacles and secret chambers of the soul, 
_ O Lord, thou art worthy: worthy, that I, and all things, 
should be to thee: worthy, to be the Omega, as thou art 
the Alpha, the last, as thou art the first; the end, as thou 
art the beginning, of all things; the ocean into which all 
being shall flow, as the fountain from which itsprung. My 
whole self, and all my powers, the excellencies now im- 
planted in my being, the privileges of my now glorified 
state, are all worth nothing to me but for thee; please me 
only, as they make me fitter for thee. O the pleasure of 
these sentiments, the joy of such raptures; when the soul 
shall have no other notion of itself, than of an everlasting 
sacrifice, always ascending to God in its own flames. 

For this devotedness and subjection speak not barely 
an act, but a state ; a °being to the praise of grace ; a living 
toGod. And ’tis no mean pleasure that the sincere-soul 
finds, in the imperfect beginnings, the first essays of this 
life, the initial breathings of such a spirit, its entrance into 
this blessed state; when it makes the first tender and 
present of itselfto God ; (as the apostle expresses it ;) when 
it first begins to esteem itself a hallowed thing, separate 
and set apart for God ; its first act of unfeigned self-resig- 
- nation; when it tells God from the very heart, “I now 

give up myself tothee to be thine.” Never was marriage- 
covenant made with such pleasure, with so complacential 
’ consent. This quitting claim to ourselves, betas with 
- ourselves upon such terms, to be the Lord’s for ever: O 
‘ the peace, the rest, the acquiescence of spirit that attends 
it! When the poor soul that was weary of itself, knew 
not what to do with itself, hath now on the sudden found 
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this way of disposing itself to such an advantage ; there is 
pleasure in this treaty. Even the previous breakings and 
relentings of the soul towards God are pleasant. But O 
the pleasure of consent! of4 -yielding ourselves to God, 
as the apostle’s expression is; when the soul is overcome, 
and cries out, “ Lord, now I resign, I yield; possess now 
thy own right, I give up myself to thee.” That yielding is 
subjection, self-devolting; in order to future service and 
obedience, T'o whom ye yield ourselves servants to obey, 
&c. And never did any man enrol himself, as a servant 
to the greatest. prince on earth, with such joy. What plea- 
sure is there in the often iterated recognition of these trans- 
actions; in multiplying such bonds upon a man’s own 
soul (though done faintly, while the fear of breaking 
checks its joy in taking them on!) When in the uttering 
of these words,f I am thy servant, O Lord; thy servant, 
the son of thine hand-maid, 7. e. thy born-servant, (allud- 
ing to that custom and law among the Jews,) thy servant 
devoted to thy fear; a man- finds they fit his spirit, and 
are aptly expressive, of the true sense of his soul ; is it not 
a grateful thing ? And how pleasant is a state of life con- 
sequent and agreeable to such transactions and covenants 
with God! When ’tis meat and drink to do his will! 
When his zeal eats a man up; and one shall find himself 
secretly consuming for God! and the vigour of his soul 
exhaled in his service! Is it not a pleasant thing so to 
spend and be spent ? When one can in a measure find that 
his will is one with God’s, transformed into the Divine will: 
that there is but one common will, and interest, and end 
between him and us; and so, that in serving God we 
reign with him; in spending ourselves for him, we are per- 
fected in him. Is not this a pleasant life? Some heathens 
have spoken at such a rate of this kind of life, as might 
make us wonder and blush. One speaking of a virtuous 
person saith, ‘‘hHe is a good soldier that bears wounds, and 
numbers scars; and at last, smitten through with darts, 
dying, will love the emperor for whom he falls: he will 
(saith he) keep in mind that ancient precept, Follow God. 
But there are that complain, cry out and groan, and are 
compelled by force to do his commands, and hurried into 
them against their will; and what a madness is it (said he) 
to be drawn rather than follow!” And presently after sub- 
joins, ‘‘ Weare born ina kingdom; to obey God is liberty.” 
The same person writes in a letter to a friend: ‘“ilf thou 
believe me when I most freely discover to thee the most 
secret fixed temper of my soul, in all things my mind is 
thus formed: I obey not God so properly as I assent to 
him. I follow him with all my heart, not because I cannot 
avoid it.” And another, ‘ «Lead me to whatsoever I am 
appointed, and I will follow thee cheerfully; but if I re- 
fuse, or be unwilling, I shall follow notwithstanding.” 

A soul cast into such a mould, formed into an obedien- 
tial subject frame, what sweet peace doth it enjoy! how 
pleasant rest! Every thing rests most composedly in its 
proper place. A bone out of joint knows no ease, nor 
lets the body enjoy any. The creature is not in its place 
but when ’tis thus subject, is in this subordination to God. 
By flying out of this subordination, the world of mankind 
is become one great disjointed body, full of weary toss- 
ings, unacquainted with ease or rest. ‘That soul that is, 
but in a degree, reduced to that blessed state and temper, 
is as it were in a new world; so great and happy a change 
doth it now feel in itself. But when this transformation 
shall be completed in it;:and the will of God shall be no 
sooner known than rested in with a complacential appro- 
bation; and every motion of the first and great Mover 
shall be an efficacious law, to guide and determine all our 
motions; and the lesser wheels shall presently run at the 
first impulse of the great and master-wheel, without the 
least rub or hesitation; when the law of sin shall no 
longer check the law of God ; when all the contentions of 
a rebellious flesh, all the counter-strivings of a perverse, 
ungovernable heart, shall cease for ever; O unconceivable 
blessedness of this consent, the pleasure of this joyful har- 
mony, this peaceful accord! Obedience, where ’tis due but 
from one creature to another, carries its no small advan- 
tages with it, and conducibleness to a pleasant unsolicit- 
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ous life. To be particularly prescribed to in things 
about which our minds would otherwise be tost with 
various apprehensions, anxious, uncertain thoughts; how 
great a privilege is it! I cannot forget a pertinent passage 
of an excellent person of recentmemory.! And (saith he) 
for pleasure, I shall profess myself so far from doting on 
that popular idol liberty, that I hardly think it possible 
for any kind of obedience to be more painful than an un- 
restrained liberty. Were there not true hounds of magis- 
trates, of laws, of piety, of reason in the heart, every man 
would have a fool, I add, a mad tyrant, to his master, that 
would multiply more sorrows, than briers and thorns did 
to Adam, when he was freed from the bliss at once, and 
the restraint of paradise ; and was sure greater slave in the 
wilderness, than in the enclosure. Would but the Scrip- 
ture permit me that kind of idolatry, the binding my faith 
and obedience to any one visible infallible judge or prince, 
were it the Pope, or the Mufti, or the Grand Tartar; 
might it be reconcilable with my creed, it would be certainly 


with my interest, to get presently into that posture of 


obedience. I should learn so much of the barbarian am- 
bassadors in Appian, which came on purpose to the Ro- 
mans to negotiate for leave to be their servants. ’T'would 
be my policy, if not my piety; and may now be my wish, 
though not my faith, that I might never have the trouble 
to deliberate, to dispute, to doubt, to choose, (those so 
many profitless uneasiness,) but only the favour to re- 
ceive commands, and the meekness to obey them. How 


pleasurable then must obedience be to the perfect will of 


the blessed God, when our wills shall also be perfectly 
attempered and conformed thereunto! Therefore are we 
taught, Thy will be done in earth, asitisin heaven.= What 
is most perfect in its kind, gives rule to the rest. 

3. Love. This is an eminent part of the image or like- 


ness of God in his saints; as it is that great attribute of 
the Divine being that is, alone, put to give us a notion of 


God:= God is love. This is an excellency (consider it 
whether in its original, or copy) made up of pleasantnesses. 
All love hath complacency or pleasure in the nature and 
most formal notion of it. To search for pleasure in love 
is the same thing as if a man should be solicitous to find 
water in the sea, or light in the body of the sun. Love to 


a friend is not without high pleasure, when especially he. 


is actnally present and enjoyed : love to asaint rises higher 
in nobleness and pleasure, according to the more excellent 
qualification of its object. ’Tisnow inits highest improve- 
ment, in both these aspects of it; where whatsoever tends 


to gratify our nature, whether as human, or holy, will be 


in its full perfection. Now doth the soul take up its stated 
dwelling in love, even in God, who is love, and as he is 
love; ’tis now enclosed with love, encompassed with love, 


’tis conversant in the proper region and element of love. | 


The love of God is now perfected in it. That love which 
is not only participated from him, but terminated in him, 
that perfect love, casts out tormenting fear; so that here 
is pleasure without mixture. How naturally will the 
blessed soul now dissolve and melt into pleasure! It is 
new-framed on purpose for love-embraces and enjoyments. 
It shall now love like God, as one composed of love. It 
shall no longer be its complaint and burden, that it can- 


not retaliate in this kind; that being beloved it cannot | 


love. ; 

4, Purity. Herein also must the blessed soul resemble 
God, and delight itself. Every one that hath this hope, 
(wiz. of being hereafter like God, and seeing him as he is,) 
purifieth himself as he is pure. A God-like purity is in- 
timately connected with the expectation of future blessed- 
ness, much more withthe fruition. ‘“‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart ;” besides the reason there annexed, “ for they shall 
see God ;” (which is to be considered under the other head, 
the pleasure under which this likeness disposes ;) that pro- 
position carries its own reason in itself. It is an incom- 
parable pleasure that purity carries in its own nature; as 
sin hath in its very nature, besides its consequent guilt 
and sorrow, trouble and torment beyond expression. What- 
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soever defiles, doth also disturb; nor do any but pure plea- 
sures deserve the name. An Epicurus himself will teli us,? 
there cannot be pleasure without wisdom, honesty, and right 
eousness. Tis least of all possible there should, when once 
a person shall have a right knowledge of himself, and 
(which is the moral impurity whereof we speak) the filthi- 
ness of sin. I doubt not but much of the torment of hell 
will consist in those too late and despairing self-loathings, 
those sickly resentments, the impure wretches will be pos- 
sessed with, when they see what hideous deformed mon- 
sters their own wickedness hath made them. Here the 
gratifications of sense that attend it, bribe and seduce their 
judgments into another estimate of sin: but then it shall 
be no longer thought of under the more favourable notion 
of a yduxemxpov; they shall taste nothing but the gall and 
worm-wood. ’Tis certainly no improbable thing, but that 
reason being now so fully rectified and undeceived, vizors 
torn off, and things now appearing in their own likeness; 
so much will be seen and apprehended of the intrinsie 
evil and malignity of their vitiated nature, as will serve 
for the matter of further torment; while yet such a sight 
can do no more to a change of their temper, than the 
devils’ faith doth to theirs. Such sights being accompanied 
with their no-hope of ever attaining a better state, do 
therefore no way tend to mollify or demulce their spirits, 
but to increase their rage and torment. Itis however out 
of question, that the purity of heaven will infinitely en- 
hance the pleasure of it: for ’tis more certain, the intrin- 
sical goodness of holiness (which term I need not among 
these instances; inasmuch as the thing admits not of 
one entire notion, but lies parily under this head, partly 
under the second, that of devotedness to God) will be 
fully understood in heaven, than the intrinsical evil of sin 
in hell: and when it is understood, will it not effect? 
will it not please? Even here, how pleasing are things to 
the pure, (but in degree so,) that participate of the Divine 
purity! ‘Thy wordis very pure, saith the Psalmist, there- 
fore thy servant loveth it. Under thisnotion do holy ones 
take pleasure each in other; because they see somewhat of 
the Divine likeness, their Father’s image, in one another : 
will it not be much more pleasing to find it each one per- 
fect in himself? to feel the ease, and peace, and rest, that 
naturally goes with it ? A man that hath any love of clean- 
liness, if casually plunged into the mire, he lmows not 
what to do with himself, he fancies his own clothes to 
abhor him; (as Job rhetorically speaks ;) so doth as natural 
a pleasure attend purity: it hath it even in itself. *The 
words of the pure Gaith the wise man) are pleasant words; 
words of pleasantnesses, it might be read. That pure 
breath that goes from him, is not without a certain pleasura- 
bleness accompanying it. And if so to another, much 
more to himself, especially when every thing corresponds; 
and (as the expression is) he finds himself clean throughout. 
5. Liberty, another part of the Divine likeness, wherein 
we are to imitate God, cannot but be an unspeakable 
satisfaction. Supposing such a state of the notion of 
liberty as ay render it really a perfection; which other- 
wise it would be a wickedness to impute to God, and an 
impossibility to partake from him. I here speak of the 
moral liberty of a saint, as such; not of the natural liberty _ 
of a man, as a man: and of the liberty consummate of 
Saints in glory not of the inchoate, imperfect liberty of. 
saints on earth. And therefore the intricate controversies 
about the liberty of the human will lie out of our way, 
and need not give us any trouble. ’Tis ‘out of question 
that this liberty consists not (whatever may be said of any 
other) in an equal propension to good or evil; nor in the 
will’s independency on the practical understanding; nor 
in a various uncertain mutability, or inconstancy; nor is it 
such as is opposed to all necessity; ’tis not a liberty from 
the government of God,t nor from a determination to the 
simply best and most eligible objects. But it is a liberty 
from the servitude of sin, from the seduction of a mis- 
guided judgment, and the allurement of any insnaring 
forbidden object; consisting in an abounded amplitude 
q Psal. exix. 140. 
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and enlargedness of soul towards God, and indetermination 
to any inferior good: resulting" from an entire subjection 
to the Divine will, a submission to the order of God, and 
steady adherence to him. And unto which the many de- 
Serie and elogies agree most indisputably, which from 
sundry authors are congested together by Gibieuf, in that 
ingenious tractate of liberty. As that, He is free that lives 
as he will (from Cicero, insisted on by S. Aug. de Civit. 
Dei, lib. 14. ¢.25.)—i. ¢. who neither wishes any thing, nor 
fears an thing ; who in all things acquiesces in the will of 
God; who minds nothing but his own things, and accounts 
nothing his own but God; who favours nothing but God; 
who is moved only by the will of God. Again; He is 
free, that cannot be hindered, being willing, nor forced, 
being unwilling (from Epictetus)—i. e. who hath always his 
will; as having perfectly subjected it to the will of God, 
as the same author explains himself. Again; He is free 
that is master of himself (from the Civilians) 7. e. (as that 
liberty respects the spirit of a man) that hath a mind in- 
dependent on any thing foreign and alien to himself. That 
only follows God (from Philo Judzeus;) That lives accord- 
ing to his own reason (from Aristotle:) with many more 
of like import ; that alone does fully and perfectly suit that 
state of liberty the blessed soul shall hereafter eternally 
enjoy; as that author often acknowledges. 

This is the glorious liberty of the children of God; the 
liberty wherewith the Son makes free. Liberty indeed, 
measured and regulated by the royal law of liberty, and 
which is perfected only in a perfect conformity thereto. 
There is a most servile «liberty, a being Yfree from right- 
eousness, which under that specious name and show, 
zenslaves a man to corruption: and there is as free a ser- 
vice, by which a man is still the more free, by how much 
the more he serves, and is subject to his superior’s will, 
and governing influences; and by how much the less pos- 
sible it is he should swerve therefrom. The nearest ap- 
proaches therefore of the soul to God; its most intimate 
union with him, and entire subjection to him in its glorified 
state, makes its liberty consummate. Now isits deliverance 
complete, its bands are fallen off; tis perfectly disentangled 
from all the snares of death, in which it was formerly 
held; tis under no restraints, oppressed by no weights, 
held down by no clogs; it hath free exercise of all its 
a hath every faculty and affection at command. 

ow unconceivable a pleasureisthis! With what delight 
doth the poor prisoner entertain himself, when his manacles 
and fetters are knocked off! when he is enlarged from his 
loathsome dungeon, and the house of his bondage ; breathes 
in a free air; can dispose of himself, and walk at liberty 
whither he will! The bird escaped from his cage, or freed 
from his line and stone, that resisted its vain and too feeble 
strugglings before; how pleasantly doth it range! with 
what joy doth it clap its wings, and take its flight! A 
faint emblem of the joy, wherewith that pleasant cheerful 
note shall one day be sung and chanted forth. Our soul 
is escaped, as a bird out of the snare of the fowler; the 
snare is broken and we are escaped. There is now no 
place for such a complaint, I would, but I cannot; I 
would turn my thoughts to glorious objects, but I cannot. 
The blessed soul feels itself free from all confinement: 
nothing resists its will, as its will doth never resist the 
will of God. It knows no limits, no restraints; is not 
tied up to this or that particalar good; but expatiates 
freely in the immense, universal, all-comprehending good- 
ness of God himself. And this liberty is the perfect image 
and likeness of the liberty of God, especially in its con- 
summate state. “In is progress towards it, it increases as 
the soul draws nearer to God: which nearer approach is 
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not in respect of place or local nearness, but likeness and 
conformity to him; in respect whereof, as God is most 
sublime and excellent in himself, so is it in him.> Its 
consummate liberty is, when it isso fully transformed into 
that likeness of God, as that he is all to it, as to himself: 
so that ashe is an infinite satisfaction to himself; his like- 
ness in this respect, is the very satisfaction itself of the 
blessed soul. 

6. Tranquillity. This also is an eminent part of that 
assimilation to God, wherein the blessedness of the holy 
soul must be understood to lie: a perfect composure, a 
perpetual and everlasting calm, an eternal vacancy from 
all unquietness or perturbation. Nothing can be supposed 
more inseparably agreeing to the nature of God than this: 
whom Scripture witnesses to be without variableness or 
shadow of change. There can be no commotion without 
mutation, nor can the least mutation have place in a per- 
fectly simple and uncompounded nature: whence even 
pagan reascn hath been wont to attribute the most undis- 
turbed and unalterable tranquillity to the nature of God. 
Balaam knew it was incompatible to him to lie, or repent. 
And (supposing him to speak this from a present inspira- 
tion) it is their common doctrine concerning God. Any, 
the least troubles and tempests, saith one, are far exiled 
from the tranquillity of God; for all the inhabitants of 
heaven do ever enjoy the same stable tenour, even an eternal 
equality of mind. And a, little after speaking of God, saith 
he, “Tis neither possible he should be moved by the force 
of another, for nothing is stronger than God; nor of his own 
accord, for nothing is perfecter than God.” And whereas 
there is somewhat that is mutable and subject to change; 
somewhat that is stable and fixed: In which of those na- 
twres, saith another,a shall we place God? must we not i: 
that which is more stable and fixed, and free from this fluid- 
ness and mutability? For what is there among all beings, 
that can be stable or consist, if God do not by his own touch 
stay and sustain the nature of it 2 

Hence it is made a piece of deformity, of likeness to God, 
by another who tells his friend,* It isa high and great thing 
which thow desirest, and even bordering upon a Deity: not 
to be moved. Yea, so hath this doctrine been insisted on 
by them, that (while cther Divine perfections have been 
less understood) it hath occasioned the Stoical assertion of 
fatality to be introduced on the one hand, and the Epicurean 
negation of providence on the other ; lest any thing should 
be admitted that might seem repugnant to the tranquillity 
of their numina. But we know that our God doth what- 
soever pleaseth him, both in heaven and earth; and that 
he doth all according to the wise counsel of his holy will; 
freely, not fatally, upon the eternal provision and foresight 
of all circumstances and events ; so that nothing can occur 
that is new to him, nothing that he knows not how toim- 
prove to good; or that can therefore infer any alteration of 
his counsels, or occasion to him the least perturbation or 
disquiet in reference to them. 

Holy souls begin herein to imitate him, as soon as they 
first give themselves up to his wise and gracious conduct. 
Tis enough that he is wise for himself and them. Their 
hearts safely trust in him. They commit themselves with 
unsolicitous confidence to his guidance; knowing he can- 
not himself be misled, and that he will not mislead them: 
as Abraham followed him, not knowing whither he went. 
And thus, by faith, they enter into his rest. They do now 
in their present state only enter into it, or hover about the 
borders: their future assimilation to God in this, gives 
them a stated settlement of spirit in this rest. They before 
did owe their tranquillity to their faith; now to their actual 
fruition. Their former acquiescency, and sedate temper, 
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was hence, that they believed God would deal well with 
them at last; their present, for that he hath doneso. Those 
-words have now their fullest sense, (both as to the rest 
itself which they mention, and the season of it,) ‘Return 
“to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee. The occasions of trouble, and a passive temper 
of spirit, are ceased together. There isnow no fear with- 
out, nor terror within. ‘The rage of the world is now al- 
layed, itstorms no longer. Reproach and persecution have 
found a period. There is no more dragging before tribu- 
nals, nor haling into prisons; no more running into dens 
and deserts; or wandering to and fro in sheepskins and 
goaiskins. And with the cessation of the external occa- 
sions of trouble, the inward dispositions thereto are also 
ceased. All infirmities of spirit, tumultuating passions, 
unmortified corruptions, doubts, or imperfect knowledge 
of the love of God, are altogether vanished, and done 
away forever. And indeed, that perfect cure wrought 
within, is the soul’s great security from all future dis- 
quiet. A well tempered spirit hath been wont strangely to 
reserve its own peace in this unquiet world. Philosophy 
fen boasted mrch in this kind; and Christianity per- 
formed more. The philosophical (yadnvn, or) calmness of 
mind, is not without its excellency and praise: ‘‘ That 
stable settlement and fixedness of spirit, that évdvuia, (as 
the moralist£ tells us, it was wont to be termed among 
the Grecians, and which he calls tranquillity,) when the 
mind is always equal, and goes a smooth, even course, is 
propitious to itself, and beholds the things that concern it 
with pleasure, and interrupts not this joy, but remains in 
a placid state, never at any time exalting or depressing 
iiself.” But how far doth the Christian peace surpass it! 
>that peace which passeth all understanding; that amidst 
surrounding dangers, enables the holy soul to say, (with- 
out a proud boast,) ‘None of all these things move me: 
the peace that immediately results from that faith which 
unites the soul with God, and fixes it upon him as its firm 
basis ;, when.’tis * kept mm perfect peace, by being stayed 
upon him, because it trusts in him; when the heart is 
fixed, trusting in the Lord; filled full of joy and peace, 
or of joyous peace, (by an @y d:& duvtv,) in believing. And 
if philosophy and (which far transcends it) Christianity, 
reason and faith, have that statique power, can so com- 
pose the soul, and reduce it to so quiet a consistency in 
the midst of storms and tempests; how perfect and con- 
tentful a repose, will the immediate vision and enjoyment 
of God afford it, in that serene and peaceful region, 
where it shall dwell for ever, free from any molestation 
from without, or principle of disrest within ! 





CHAPTER IX. 


The pleasure arising from knowing, or considering ourselves to belike God ; from 
considering it, 1. Absolutely, 2. Comparatively, or respectively ; 'To the for- 
mer state of the soul, To the state of lost Boulet To its pattern, To the way 
of accomplishment, To the soul’s own expectations, ‘I'o what it secures. 
The pleasure whereto it disposes, of union, communion, A comparison of 
this rightcousness, with this blessedness, A 


2. Herz is also to be considered, the pleasure and satis- 
faction involved in this assimilation to God, as it is known 
or reflected on, or that arises from the cognoscz of this like- 
ness. We have hitherto discoursed of the pleasure of being 
like God, as that is apprehended by a spiritual sensation, 
a feeling of that inward rectitude, that happy pleasure of 
souls now perfectly restored: we have yet to consider a 
further pleasure, which accrues from the soul’s animadver- 
sion upon itself, its contemplating itself thus happily trans- 
formed. And though that very sensation be not without 
some animadversion, (as indeed no sensible perception can 
be performed without it,) yet we must conceive a consequent 
animadversion, which is much more explicit and distinct ; 
and which therefore yields a very great addition of satis- 
faction and delight: as when the blessed soul shall turn 
its eye upon itself,and désignedly compose and set itselt 
to consider its present state and frame; the consideration 
itshall now have of itself, and this likeness impressed upon 
it, may be either—absolute, or—-comparative and respective. 
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1. Absolute. How pleasing a spectacle will this be, 
when the glorified soul shall now intentively behold its own 
glorious frame! when it shall dwell in the contemplation 
of itself! view itself round on every part, turn its eye from 
glory toglory, from beauty to beauty, from one excellency 
to another ; and trace over the whole draught of this image, 
this so exquisite piece of divine workmanship, drawn out 
in its full perfection upon itself! when the glorified eye, 
and divinely enlightened and inspirited mind, shall apply 
itself to criticise, and make a judgment upon every several 
lineament, every touch and stroke; shall stay itself, and 
scrupulously insist upon every part; view at leisure every 
character of glory the blessed God hath instamped upon it; 
how will this likeness now satisfy! And that expression 
of the blessed apostle, (taken notice of upon some other 
occasion formerly,) ‘the glory to be revealed in us,” seems 
to import in it a reference to such a self-intuition. What 
serves revelation for, but in order to vision ? what is it, but 
an exposing things to view? And what is revealed in us, 
is chiefly exposed to our own view. All the time, from 
the soul’s first conversion till now, God hath been as it 
were at work upon it, (*He that hath wrought us to, &c.) 
hath been labouring it, shaping it, polishing it, spreading 
his own glory upon it, inlaying, enamelling it with glory: 
now at last, the whole work is revealed, the curtain is 
drawn aside, the blessed soul awakes. .‘‘Come now,” 
saith God, “behold my work, see what I have done upon 
thee, let my work now see the light; I dare expose it to 
the censure of the most curious eye ; let thine own have the 
pleasure of heholding it.” It was a work carried on ina 
mystery, secretly wrought (as in the lower parts of the 
earth, as we alluded before) by a spirit that came and 
went no man could tell how. Besides, that in the general 
only, we knew we should be like him, it did not yet ap- 
pear what we should be; now it appears: there is a reve- 
lation of this glory. O the ravishing pleasure of its first 
appearance! And it will be a glory always fresh and 
flourishing, (as Job’s expression is, ‘‘my glory was fresh in 
me,”) and will afford a fresh, undecaying pleasure for ever. 

2..The blessed soul may also be supposed to have a 
comparative and respective consideration of the impressed 
glory. That is, so as to compare it with, and refer it to, 
several things that may come into consideration with it: 
and may so heighten its own delight in the contemplation 
thereof. 

1. If we consider this impression of glory, in reference 
to its former loathsome deformities that were upon it, and 
which are now vanished and gone; how unconceivable a 
pleasure will arise from this comparison! When the soul 
shall consider at once what it is, and what once it was, 
and thus bethink itself: I that did sometimes bear the ac- 
cursed image of the prince of darkness, do now represent 


and partake of the holy, pure nature of the Father of lights: 


I was a mere chaos, a hideous heap of deformity, confu- 
sion, and darkness, but he that made light to shine out of 
darkness, shined into me, to give the knowledge of the 
light of his own glory in the face of Jesus Christ; and 
since, made my* way as the shining light, shining brighter 
and brighter unto this perfect day. I was a habitation for 
dragons, a cage for noisome lusts, that, as serpents and 
vipers, were winding to and fro through all my faculties 
and powers, and preying upon my very vitals. Then 
was I hateful to God, and_a hater of him; sin and vanity 
had all my heart. The charming invitations and allure- 
ments of grace were as music to a dead man; to think a 
serious thought of God, or breathe forth an affectionate 
desire after him, was as much against my heart, as to 
pluck out mine own eyes, or offer violence to mine own 
life. After I began to live the spiritual, new life, how slow 
and faint was my progress ae tendency towards perfec- 
tion! how indisposed did I find myself to the proper ac. 
tions of that life! To go about any holy, spiritual work, 
was, too often, as to climb a hill, or strive against the 
stream; or as an attempt to fly without wings. I have 
sometimes said to my heart, Come, now let’s go pray 

love God, think of heaven; but O how listless to these 


things! how lifeless in them! Impressions made, how. 


quickly lost! gracious frames, how soon wrought off and 
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gone! characters of 
earth and dirt! Divine comeliness hath now at length 
made me perfect : the glory of God doth now inclothe me; 
they are his ornaments I now-wear. He hath made me, 
that lately lay among the pots, as the wings of a dove co- 
vered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold; he 
hath put another nature into me, the true likeness of his 
own holy divine nature; he hath now perfectly mastered 
and wrought out the enmity of my heart against him: now 
to be with God is my very element; loving, admiring, 
praising him, are as natural as breathing once was. I am 
all spirit and life, I feel myself disburdened, and unclogged 
of all the heavy, oppressive weights that hung upon me ; 
no body of death doth now encumber me, no deadness of 
heart, no coldness of love, no drowsy sloth, no averseness 
from God, no earthly mind, no sensual inclinations or 
affections, no sinful divisions of heart between God and 
creatures: he hath now the whole of me: I enjoy and 


delight in none but him: O blessed change! O happy 


day ! 

: 3, If in contemplating itself, clothed with this likeness, 
it respect the state of damned souls, what transports must 
that occasion ! what ravishing resentments ! When it com- 
pares human nature in its highest perfection, with the same 
nature in its utmost depravation! An unspeakably more 
ttnequal comparison than that would be, of the most ami- 
able lovely person, flourishing in the prime of youthful 
strength and beauty, with a putrified rotten carcass, de- 
formed by the corruption of a loathsome grave. When glo- 
rified spirits shall make such a reflection as this: Lo, here 
we shine in the glorious brightness of the Divine image ; 
and behold yonder deformed accursed souls : they were as 
capable of this glory as we ; had the same nature with us, 
the same reason, the same intellectual faculties and 
powers; but what monsters are they now become! They 
eternally hate the eternal excellency.. Sin and death are 


finished upon them. ‘They have each of them a hell of. 


horror and wickedness in itself. Whence is this amazing 
difference? ‘Though this cannot but be an awful wonder, 
it cannot also but be tempered with pleasure and joy. 

3. We may suppose this likeness to be considered in re- 
ference to its pattern, and in comparison therewith; which 
will then be another way of heightening the pleasure that 
shall arisethence. Such a frame and constitution of spirit 
is full of delights in itself; but when it shall be referred to 
its original, and the correspondency between the one and 
the other be observed and viewed; how exactly they ac- 
cord, and answer each other, as face doth face in the wa- 
ter; this cannot still but add pleasure to pleasure, one de- 
light toanother. When the blessed soul shall interchange- 
ably turn its eye to God, and itself; and consider the 
agreement of glory to glory; the several derived excel- 
lencies to the original: He is wise, and soam I]; holy, 
and so am I: Iam now made perfect as my heavenly Fa- 
ther is: this gives a new relish to the former pleasure. 
How will this likeness please under that notion, as it is 
his; a likeness to him! O the accent that will be put 
upon those appropriative words, to be made partakers of 
his holiness, and of the Divine nature! Personal excel- 
lencies in themselves considered, cannot be reflected on, 
but with some pleasure; but to the ingenuity of a child, 
how especially grateful will it be;to observe in itself such 
and such graceful deportments, wherein it naturally imi- 
tates its father! So he was wont to speak, and act, and 
demean himself. How natural is it unto love to affect and 
aim at the imitation of the person loved! So natural it 
must be to takescomplacency therein; when we have hit 
our mark, and achieved our design. The pursuits and at- 
tainments of love are proportionable and correspondent 
each to other. And what heart can compass the greatness 
of this thought, to be made like God! Lord, was there no 
lower pattern than thyself, thy glorious blessed self, ac- 
cording to which to forma worm! ‘This cannot want its 
due resentments in a glorified state. 

4, This transformation of the blessed soul into the like- 
ness of God, may be viewed by it, in reference to the way 
of accomplishment; as an end, brought about by so ama- 
zing stupendous means: which will certainly be a pleasing 
contemplation. When it reflects on the method and course 
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insisted on, for bringing this matter to pass ; views over 
the work of redemption in its tendency to this end, athe 
restoring God’s image in souls; considers Christ manifest- 
ed to us, in order to his being revealed and formed in us: 
that God was made in the likeness of man, to make men 
after the likeness of God; that he partook with us of the 
human nature, that we might with him partake of the di- 
vine ; that he assumed our flesh, in order to impart to us 
his Spirit: when it shall be considered, for this end had 
we so many ‘great and precious promises; for this end did 
the glory of the fLord shine upon us through the glass of 
the gospel; that we might be made partakers, &c. that we 
might be changed, &c. Yea, when it shall be called to 
mind, (though it be far from following hence, that this is 
the only or principal way, wherein the life and death of 
Christ have influence, in order to our eternal happiness, ) 
that our Lord Jesus lived for this end, that we meh, learn 
so to walk, as he also walked; that-he died that we might 
be conformed to his death; that he rose again that we 
might with him attain the resurrection of the dead; that 
he was in us the hope of glory, that he might be in us (that 
is, the same image that bears his name) our final consum- 
mate glory itself also: with what pleasure will these har- 
monious congruities, these apt correspondencies, be looked 
into at last! Now may the glorified saint say, I here see 
the end the Lord Jesus came into the world for ; I see for 
what he was lift up, made a spectacle; that he might be a 
transforming one: what the effusions of his Spirit were 
for; why it so earnestly strove with my wayward heart. 
I now behold in my own soul, the fruit of the travail of 
his soul. This was the project of redeeming love, the de- 
sign of all-powerful gospel-grace. Glorious achievement! 
blessed end of that great and notable undertaking! happy 
issue of that high design ! 

5. With a reference to all their own expectations and 
endeavours. When it shall be considered by a saint in 
glory ; the attainment of this perfect likeness to God, was 
the utmost.mark of all my designs and aims; the term: of 
all my hopes and desires : this is that I longed and laboured 
for; that which I prayed and waited for ; which I so ear- 
nestly breathed after, and restlessly pursued: it was but to 
recover the defaced image of God; to be again made like 
him, as once I was. Now I have attained my end ; I have 
the fruit of all my labour and travails; I see now the truth 
of those (often) encouraging words, blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shal! be 
filled. Be not weary in well-doing, for ye shall reap, if 
ye faint not. What would I once have given fora steady, 
abiding frame of holiness, for a heart constantly bent and 
biassed toward God; constantly serious, constantly tender, 
lively, watchful, heavenly, spiritual, meek, humble, cheer- 
ful, self-denying! How have I cried and striven for this, 
to get such a heart! such a temper of spirit! How have 
I pleaded with God and my own soul, in order hereto! 
How often over have Ispread this desire before the 
Searcher and Judge of hearts! Turn me out.of all my 
worldly comforts, so thou give me but such a heart; let 
me spend my days in a prison, or a desert, so I have but 
such a heart; [refuse no reproaches, no losses, no tortures, 
may I but have such a heart. How hath my soul been 
sometimes ravished with the very thoughts of such a tem- 
per of spirit, as hath appeared amiable in my eye, but I 
could not attain! and what a torture again hath it been 
that I could not! What grievance in all the world, in all 
the days of my vanity, did I ever find comparable to this ; 
to be able to frame to myself by Scripture, and rational 
light and rules, the notion and idea of an excellent temper 
of spirit ; and then to behold it, to have it in view, and not 
be able to reach it, to possess my soul of it? What indig- 
nation have I sometimes conceived against mine own soul, 
when I have found it wandering, and could not reduce it; 
hovering, and could not fix it; dead, and could not quicken 
it; low, and could not raise it! How earnestly have I ex- 

ected this blessed day, when all those distempers should 
te perfectly healed, and my soul recover a healthy, lively, 
spiritual frame! What fresh ebullitions of joy will here be, 
when all former desires, hopes, endeavours, are crowned 
with success and fruit! This joy is the joy of harvest. 
sThey that have sown in tears, do now reap in joy. ‘They 

f2 Cor. iii. 18, g Psal. cxxvi. 6, 
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that went out weeping, bearing precious seed; now with 
rejoicing, bring their sheaves with them. 

G6. In reference to what this impressed likeness shall for 
ever secure to it: an everlasting amity and friendship with 
God; that 7 shall never sin, nor he ever frown more.— 
1. That it shall sin nomore. The perfected image of God 
in it, is its security for this; for ’tis holy throughout; in 
every point conformed to his nature and will; there re- 
mains in it nothing contrary to him. It may therefore cer- 
tainly conclude, it shall never be liable to the danger of 
doing any thing, but what is good in his sight: and what 
solace will the blessed soul find in this! Ifnow an angel 
from heaven should assure it, that from such an hour it 
shall sin no more, the world would not be big enough to hold 
such a soul. It hath now escaped the deadliest of dangers, 
the worst of deaths, (and which even in its present state, 
upon more deliberate calmer thoughts, it accounts so,) the 
sting of death, the very deadliness of death; the hell of 
hell itself. The deliverance isnow complete, which can- 
not but end in delight and praise—2. That God can never 
frown more. This ’tis hence also assured of. How can 
he but take perfect, everlasting complacency in his own 
perfect likeness and image; and behold with pleasure his 
glorious workmanship, now never liable to impairment or 
decay! How pleasant a thoughtis this, “‘ The blessed God 
never beholds me but with delight! I shall always behold 
his serene countenance, his amiable face never covered 
with any clouds, never darkened with any frown! I shall 
now have cause to complain no more; My God isa stran- 
ger to me, he conceals himself, I cannot see his face ; lo, 
he is encompassed with clouds and darkness, or with 
flames and terrors.” ‘These occasions are for ever ceased. 
God sees no cause, either to behold the blessed soul with 
displeasure, or with displeasure to avert from it, and turn 
off his eye. And will not this eternally satisfy? When 
God himself is so well pleased, shall not we ? 

2. The pleasure it disposes to. Besides that the in-be- 
ing and knowledge of this likeness are so satisfying; it 
disposes, and is the soul’s qualification for a yet further 
pleasure :—that of closest union, and most inward commu- 
nion with the blessed God. 

1. Union: which (what it is more than relation) is not 
till now complete. Besides relation it must needs import 
presence: not physical, or local; for so nothing can be 
nearer God than itis: but moral and cordial, by which 
the holy soul with will and affections, guided by rectified 
reason and judgment, closes with, and embraces him; and 
he also upon wise forelaid counsel, and with infinite de- 
light and love, embraces it: so friends are said to be one 
(besides their relation as friends) by a union of hearts. A 
union between God and the creature, as to kind and na- 
ture higher than this, and lower than hypostatical or per- 
sn union, I understand not, and therefore say nothing 
of it.h 

But as to the union here mentioned: as, till the image 
of God be perfected, it is not completed ; soit cannot but 
be perfect then. When the soul is perfectly formed ac- 
cording to God’s own heart, and fully participates the Di- 
vine likeness, is perfectly like him; that likeness cannot 
but infer the most intimate union that two such natures 
can admit: thatis, (for nature,) a love union; such as that 
which our Saviour mentions, and prays to the Father to 
perfect, between themselves and all believers, and among 
believers mutually with one another. Many much trouble 
themselves about thisi scripture; but sure that can be no 
other than a love-union, For, (1.) ’Tis such a union as 
Christians are capable of among themselves; for surely 
he would never pray that they might be one with a union 
whereof they are not capable. (2.) ’Tis such a union as 
may be made visible to the world. Whence ’tis an obvious 
corollary, that the union between the Father and the Son, 
there spoken of as the pattern of this, is not their union or 
oneness in essence, (though it be a most acknowledged 
thing that there is such an essential union between them ;) 
for, who can conceive that saints should be one among 
themselves, and with the Father and the Son, with such 
a union as the Father and the Son are one themselves, if 
the essential union between Father and Son were the 


h I would fain know what the Tertizm shall be, resulting from the physical, 
union, some speak of. 
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union here spoken of ; but the exemplary or pattern union, 
here mentioned between the Father and Son, isbuta union 
in mind, in love, in design, and interest; wherein he 
prays, that saints on earth might visibly be one with them 
also, that the world might believe, &c. ’Tis yet a rich plea- 
sure that springs up to glorified saints from that love-union 
(now perfected) between the blessed God and them. ’Tis 
mentioned and shadowed in Scripture, under the name 
and notion of marriage-union ; in which the greatest mu- 
tual complacency is always supposed a necessary ingredi- 
ent. To be thus joined to the Lord, and made as it were 
one spirit with him; for the eternal God to cleave in love 
to a nothing-creature, as his likeness upon it engages him 
to do; is this no pleasure, or a mean one? ; 

2, Communion: unto which that union is fundamental, 
and introductive; and which follows it upon the same 
ground, from a natural propensity of like to like. Thereis 
nothing now to hinder God and the holy soul of the most in- 
ward fruitions and enjoyments; no animosity, no strange- 
ness, no unsuitableness on either part. Here the glorified 
spirits of the just have liberty to solace themselves amidst 
the rivers of pleasure at God’s own right hand, without 
check or restraint. T'hey are pure, and these pure. They 
touch nothing that can defile, they defile nothing they can 
touch. They are not now forbidden the nearest ap- 
proaches to the once-inaccessible Majesty ; there isno holy 
of holies into which they may not enter, no door locked 
up against them. ‘They may have free admission into the 
innermost secret of the Divine presence, and pour forth 
themselves inythe most liberal effusions of love and joy: as 
they must be the eternal subject of those infinitely richer 
communications from God, even of immense and bound- 
less love and goodness. Do not debase this pleasure by 
low thoughts, nor frame too daring, positive apprehen- 
sions of it. ’Tis yet a secret to us. The eternal converses 
of the King of glory with glorified spirits, are only known 
to himself and them, That expression, (which we so often 
meet in our way,) ‘It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be,” seems left on purpose to check a too curious and 
prying inquisitiveness into these unrevealed things. The 
great God will have his reserves of glory, of love, of plea- 
sure for that future state. Let him alone awhile, with those 
who are already received into those mansions of glory, 
those everlasting habitations : he will find a time for those 
that are yet pilgrims and wandering exiles, to ascend and 
enter too. Inthe mean time, what we know of this com- 
munion may be gathered up into this general account, the 
reciprocation of loves; the flowing and reflowing of ever- 
lasting love, between the blessed soul and its infinitely 
blessed God; its egress towards him, his illapses into it. 
Unto such pleasure doth this likeness dispose and qualify : 
you can no way consider it, but it appears a most pleasur- 
able, satisfying thing. 

Thus far have we shown the qualification for this bles- 
sedness, and the nature of it; What it prerequires, and 
wherein it lies: and how highly congruous it is, that the 
former of these should be made a prerequisite to the latter, 
will sufficiently appear to any one that shall, in his own 
thoughts, compare this righteousness and this blessedness 
together. He will indeed plainly see, that the natural state 
of the case and habitude of these, each to other, make this 
connexion unalterable and eternal; so as that it must 
needs be simply impossibie, to be thus blessed without be- 
ing thus righteous. For what is this righteousness other 
than this blessedness begun, the seed an! principle of it? 
And that with as exact proportion (or rather sameness of 
nature) as is between the grain sown and reaped ; which 
is more than intimated in that of the apostle,! Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap: for he that soweth to his flesh’ 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; (there is the same ‘pro- 
portion too ;) but he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting : which though it be spoken to 
a particular case, is yet spoken from a general rule and 
reason app a great deal further. And as some con- 
ceive (and is undertaken to be ere that the seeds 
of things are not virtually only, but ™actually and formal- 
ly, the very things themselves; so is it here also. The very 
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parts of this blessedness are discernible in this righteous- 
ness, the future vision of God in present knowledge of 
him: for this knowledge is a real initial part of righteous- 
ness; the rectitude of the vind and apprehensions con- 
cerning God, consisting in conformity to his revelation of 
himself, Present holiness, including also the future assi- 
milation to God: and the contentment and peace that at- 
tends it, the consequent satisfaction in glory. But as in 
glory, the impression of the Divine likeness is that which 
vision subserves, and whence satisfaction results ; so is it 
here (visibly) the main thing also. The end and design of 
the gospel revelation, »of whole Christianity, (I mean 
systematically considered,) of all evangelical doctrines and 
knowledge, is to restore God’s likeness and image; from 
whence joy and peace result of course, when once the 
gospel is believed. The gospel is the instrument of im- 
pressing God’s likeness, in order whereunto it must be 
understood, and received into the mind. Being so, the 
impression upon the heart and life are Christianity, habi- 


taal and practical, whereupon joy and pleasure (the belief 


or thorough reception of the gospel thus intervening) do 
necessarily ensue, Rom. xv. 13. So aptly is the onl way 
or method of seeing God’s fave, so as to be satisfied with 
his likeness, said to be in or through righteousness, 





CHAPTER X. 


The season of this satisfaction, which is twofold; at death and at the re- 


surrection. The former spoken 3 Wherein is shown, That this life is 


to the soul (even of a saint) but as a sleep: That at death it awakes. As 
to the eek That there is a considerable accession to its happiness at the 
resurrection. 


3. THE season of this blessedness comes next to be con- 
sidered; which (as the words, ‘when I awake,” have 
been concluded here to import) must, in the general, be 
stated, beyond the time of this present life. Holy souls 
are here truly blessed, not perfectly ; or their present bless- 
edness is perfect only in nature and kind, not in degree. 
Tis, in this respect, as far short of perfection as their holi- 
ness is. Their hunger and thirst are present, their being 
filled is yet future. The experience of saints in their best 
state on earth, their desires, their hopes, their sighs and 


groans, do sufficiently witness they are not satisfied ; or if 


they be in point of security, they are not in point of enjoy- 
ment. The completion of this blessedness is reserved to 
a better state, as its being the end of their way, their rest 
from their labours, the reward of their work, doth import 
and require. Therefore many scriptures that speak of their 
present rest, peace, repose, satisfaction, must be understood 
in 4 comparative, not the absolute highest sense. More par- 
ticularly, in that other state, the season of their blessedness 
is twofold; or there are two terms from whence (in respect 
of some gradual or modal diversifications) it may be said 
severally to commence, or bear date, viz.—Thetime of their 
entrance upon a blessed immortality, when they shall have 
laid down their earthly bodies in death ; and—of their con- 
summation therein, when they receive their bodies glorified 
im the general resurrection. Both these may not unfitly 

_ be signified by the phrase in the text, ‘when I awake;” 
for, though Scripture doth move directly apply the term 
of awaking to the latter, there will be no violence done to 

. the metaphor, if we extend its signification to the former 
also. ‘To which purpose it is to be noted, that itis not 
death formally, or, the disanimating of the body, we would 
have here to be understood by it, (which indeed sleeping 
would more aptly signify than awaking,) but, what is co- 
incident therewith in the same period, the exuscitation, 
and revival of the soul. When the body falls asleep, then 
doth the spirit awake; and the eye-lids of the morning, 
even of an eternal day, do now first open upon it. 

1. Therefore we shall not exclude from this season the 
introductive state of blessedness, which takes its beginning 
from the blessed soul’s first entrance into the invisible 
state. And the fitness of admitting it will appear by clearing 
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these two things,—1. That its condition in: this life; even 
at the best, is in some sort. but a sleep: 2 That when it 
passes out of it into the invisible regions, ’tis truly said to 
awake. 

__ 1. Its abode in this mortal body, is but:a, continual sleep ; 
its senses are bound up; a drowsy slumber possesses and 


Suspends all its faculties and powers. Before the reno- 


vating change, how frequently doth the Scripture speak 
of sinners as men asleep! >Let not us sleep as do others. 
Awake thou that sleepest, and stand up from the dead, &c. 
They are in a dead sleep, under the sleep of death: they 
apprehend things as men asleep. How slight, obscure, 
hovering notions have they of the most momentous things! 
and which it most concerns them to have thorough real 
apprehensions of! All their thoughts of God, Christ, hea- 
ven, hell, of sin, of holiness, are but uncertain, wild guesses, 
blind hallucinations, incoherent fancies; the absurdity 
and inconcinnity whereof, they no more reflect upon than 
men asleep. ‘They know not these things, but enly dream 
of them. They put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness; have no senses exercised to discern between good 
and evil. The most substantial realities are with them, 
mere shadows, and chimeras; fancied and imagined dan- 
gers startle them, (as ’tis wont to be with men in a dream,) 
real ones, though never so near them, they as little fear 
asthey. The creature of their own imagination, the lion 
in the way, which they dream of in their slothful slumber, 
affrights them; but the real roaring lion that is ready to 
devour them, they are not afraid of. 

And conversion doth but relax, and intermit; it doth 
not totally break off this sleep: it, as it were, attenuates 
the consopiting fumes, doth not utterly dispel them. What 
a difficulty is it to watch but one hour! There are some 
lucid and vivid intervals, but of how short continuance ! 
how soon doth the awakened soul close its heavy eyes and 
falls asleep again! how often do temptations surprise even 
such, in their slumbering fits, while no sense of their dan- 
ger can prevail with them to watch and pray (with due 
care and constancy) lest they enter thereunto! «Hither are 
most of the sins of our lives to be imputed and referred ; 
not to mere ignorance, that we know not sin from duty, or 
what will please God and what displease him; but to a 
drowsy inadvertency, that we keep not our spirits in a 
watchful considering posture. Our eyes that should be 
ever towards the Lord, will not be kept open, and though 
we resolve, we forget ourselves; before we are aware, we 
find ourselves overtaken; sleep comes on upon us like an 
armed man, and we cannot avert it. How often do we 
hear, and read, and pray, and meditate as persons asleep, 
as if we knew not what we were about? How remarkable 
useful providences escape either our notice or due improve- 
ment, amidst our secure slumbers! How many visits from 
heaven are lost to us, when we are as it were, between 
sleeping and waking !4 I sleep, but my heart waketh, and 
hardly own the voice that calls upon us, till our beloved 
hath withdrawn himself? Indeed, what is the whole of 
our lifebut adream? the entire scene of this sensible world 
but a vision of the night; where every man® walls but in 
a vain show? ‘Where we are mocked with shadows, and 
our credulous sense abused by impostures and delusive 
appearances? Nor are we ever secure fromthe most de- 
structive, mischievous deception, further than as our souls 
are possessed with the apprehensions, that this is the very 
truth of our case; and thence instructed to consider, and 
not to prefer the. shadows of time before the great realities 
of eternily. 

Nor is this sleep casual, but even connatural to our pre- 
sent state, the necessary result of so strict a union and 
commerce with the body, which is to the in-dwelling spirit 
as a dormitory or charnel-house rather than a mansion. 
soul drenched in sensuality,) a Lethe that hath too little of 
fiction in it, and immured in a slothful, putrid flesh, sleeps 
as it were by fate, not by chance, and is only capable of 
full relief by suffering a dissolution ; which it hath reason 
to welcome as a jubilee, and in the instant of departure to 
sacrifice as he did, *(with that easy and warrantable 


So well doth the apostle’s watch-word suit our case, Awake to righteous- 
ness, and sin not, é&c, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
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change, to make a heathen expression scriptural,) Jehove 
liberatori, to adore and praise its great Deliverer:-at least 
(accounts being once made up, and a meetness in any mea- 
sure attained for the heavenly inheritance, &c.) hath no 
reason to regret or dread the approaches of the eternal 
day, more than we do the return of the sun after a dark 
and longsome night. But as the sluggard doth nothing 
more unwillingly than forsake his bed, nor bears any thing 
with more regret than to be awaked out of his sweet sleep, 
though you should entice him with the pleasures of a pa- 
radise to quit a smoky, loathsome cottage; so fares it with 
a sluggish soul, as if it were lodged in an enchanted bed: 
tis so fast held by the charms of the body, all the glory of 
the other world is little enough to tempt it out, than which 
there is not a more deplorable symptom of this sluggish, 
slumbering state. So deep an oblivion (which you know 
is also naturally incident to sleep) hath seized it of its own 
country, of its alliances above, its relation to the Father 
and world of spirits, it takes this earth for its home, where 
tis both in exile and captivity at once: and (as a prince 
stolen away in his infancy and bred up ina beggar’s shed) 
so little seeks, that it declines a better state. This is the 
degenerous, torpid disposition of a soul lost in flesh, and 
inwraptin stupitying clay, which hath been deeply resented 
by some’heathens. So one brings in Socrates pathetically 
bewailing this oblivious dreaming temper of his soul, 
“which (saith he) had seen that pulchritude (you must 
pardon him here the conceit of its pre-existence) that nei- 
ther human voice could utter, nor eye behold; but that 
now, in this life, it had only some little remembrance 
thereof, as ina dream; being both in respect of place and 
condition, far removed from so pleasant sights, pressed 
down into an earthly station, and there encompassed with 
all manner of dirt and filthiness, &c. And to the same 
purpose Plato often speaks in the name of the same person, 
and particularly of the winged state of the good souls 
when apart from the body, carried in its triumphant flying 
chariot, (of which he gives a large description, somewhat 
resembling Solomon’s rapturous metaphor, “ Before I 
‘was aware, my soul made me as the chariots of Ammina- 
dab;”) but being in the body, ’tis with it as with a bird that 
hath lost its wings, it falls a sluggish weight to the earth. 
Which indeed is the state even of the best, in a degree, 
within this tabernacle. A sleepy torpor stops their flight; 
they can fall, but not ascend; the remains of such drow- 
siness do still hang even about saints themselves. 'The 
apostle therefore calls upon such toi awake out of sleep; 
from that consideration, (as we know men are not wont to 
sleep so intensely towards morning,) that now their salva- 
tion was nearer than when they believed, 7. e. (as some 


vants about him, addita voce, se liquorem illum libare Jovi liberatori. Tacit 
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mrépw@opa, In Phedro. h Cant, vi. 13. i Rom. xiii. 11. 
Aretius, Beza, &c. 1Psal. xxx. 5. m Inhis Saint’s Rest, p. 2, c. 10. 

n Luke xxiii. 43. 0 2 Cor. v. 8. p Phil. i. 23. q Heb. xii. 23. 
r Tis true, that divers of the fathers and others have spoken, some dubiously, 

some very diminishingly, of the blessedness of separate souls ; many of whose 
words may be seen together in that elaborate tractate of the learned Parker, 
De Descens. |. secund. p. 77. Yea, and his own assertion in that very page (be 
it spoken with reverence to the memory of so worthy a person) argues some- 
thing gross, and I conceive, unwarrantable thoughts of ths soul’s dependence 
on a body of earth. His words are Tertiwm vulnus, (speaking of the preju- 
dices the soul receives by its separation from the body,) omnes operationes 
etiam suas, que sunt presertim ad extra, extinguit. Where he makes it a 
difficulty to allow it any operations at all, as appears by the pr@sertim insert- 
ed. He first indeed denies it all operations, and then, more confidently and 
especially, those ad extra. And if he would be understood to exclude it only 
from its operations ad extra, (if he takes operations ad extraas that phrase is 
wont to be taken,) he must then mean by it all such operations as have their 
objects, not only those that huve their terms to which without the agent, ¢. e. not 
only all transient, but allimminent, acts that have their objects without them. 
As when we say, all God’s acts ad extra are free ; we mean it even of his im- 
manent acts that have their objects without him, though they do not ponere 
terminum extra Deum; as his election, his love of the elect. And so he 
rust be understood to deny the sous souls (and that with a pre@sertim too) 
the operations of knowing God, of loving him, and delighting in him; which are 
all operations ad extra, as having their objects extra, animam, though their 
terminus ad quem. be not so: which makes the condition of the separate souls 
of saints amapeakably inferior to what it was in the body, and what should 
occasion so dismal thoughts of that state of separation, { sce not. Scripture 
gives no ground for them, but evidently enoughspeaks the contrary. Reason 
and philosophy. offer nothing that can render the sense we put upon the afore- 
mentioned plain scripture, self-contradictious or impossible. Yea, such as 
had no other light or guide, have thought the facility of the soul’s operations, 
being separate from its earthly body, much greater by that very separation. 
And upon this score doth St. Augustine, with great indignation, inveigh against 
the philosophers, (Plato more especially,) because they judged the separation 
of the soul from the body necessary to its blessedness. Qui videlicet ejus per- 
Sectam beatitudinem tunc illi fiert existimant cum omni prorsus corpore 
exuta, ad Deum sinrplez, et sola et yuodammodo nuda ridierit, (De civit. Dei. 
1, 13..¢. 16.) unto which purpose the words of Philolaus Pythagoricus, of Plato, of 
Porphyrius, are cited by Ludovicus Vives, in his comment upon that above-men- 
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judicious interpretersk understand that place,) for that 
they were nearer death and eternity than when they first 
became Christians; though this passage be also otherwise, 
and not improbably, interpreted. However, ; 
2. The holy soul’s release and dismission from its earth- 
ly body, which is that we propounded next to be con- 
sidered, will excuss and shake off this drowsy sleep. Ne We 
is the happy season of its awaking into the heavenly, 








ee 
‘light of God; the blessed morning of that long desired day 


isnow dawned upon it, the cumbersome night-vail is laid 
aside, and the garments of salvation and immortal glory 
are now put on. It hath passed through the trouble 
and darkness of a wearisome night, and now is joy arrived 
with the morning, as we may be permitted to allude to 
those words of the ! Psalmist, though that be not supposed 
to be the peculiar sense. I conceive myself here not con- 
cerned operously to insist in proving, that the souls of 
saints sleep not in the interval between death and the ge- 
neral resurrection, but enjoy present blessedness. It being 
besides the design of a practical discourse, which rather in- 
tends the propounding and improvement of things acknow-. 
ledged and agreed, for the advantage and benefit of them 
with whom they are so, than the discussing of things du- 
bious and controversible. And what I here propound in 
order to a consequent improvement and application, should, 
methinks, pass for an acknowledged truth arhong them that 
professedly believe, and seriously read and consider, the 
Bible; (for mere philosophers that do not come into this 
account, ’twere impertinent to discourse with them from a 
text of Scripture ;) and where my design only obliges me 
to intend the handling of that, and to deliver from it what 
may fitly be supposed to have its ground there, unless 
their allegations did carry with them the show of demon- 
strating the simple impossibility of what is asserted thence 
to the power of that God whose word we take it to be; 
which f have not found any thing they say to amount to. 
That we have reason to presume it an acknowledged thing, 


among them that will be concluded by Scripture, That the 


soul doth not sleep when it ceases to animate its earthly 
body, many plain texts do evince, which are amassed to- 
gether by the reverend Mr. Baxter ; some of the princi- 
pal whereof I would invite any that waver in this matter 
seriously to consider: as the words of our Saviour to the 
thief on the cross,» This day shalt thou be with me in pa- 
radise. That of the apostle,e we are Willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and present with the Lord. And 
that,P I am in a strait, having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ. That passage,1 The spirits of just men 
made perfect, &c. Which are expressions so clear, that it 
is hard for an industrious caviller to find what tot except 


tioned passage. The first speaking thus—Deposito corpore hominem Deum im- 
mortalem fieri. ‘The second thus—Trahinos a corpore ad ima,et acogitatione 
superarum rerum subinde revocari: ideo relinguendum. co: » et hic quan- 
tum possumus et in altera vita prorsum, ut liberi et placid verum ipsi 
videamus et optimum amemus. The third denies—Aliter fiert beatum quen- 
quam posse, nisi relinquat corpus et affigatur Deo. 1 conceive it by the 
way not improbable, that the severity of that pious father against the dogma of 
the philosophers, might proceed upon this ground, that what they said of the 
impossibility of being happy in an earthly body, he understood meant by them 
of an impossibility to be happy in any body at all; when ’tis evidently the com- 
mon opinion of the Platonists, that the soul is always united with some bod 

or other, and that even the demons have bodies, (aerial or etherial ones,) whic! 

Plato himselfis observed by St. Augustine to affirm, whence he would fasten a 
contradiction on him, ibid. not considering (’tis likely) that he would much 
less have made a. difficulty, to concede such bodies also to human souls after 
they had lost their terrestrial.ones, as his sectators do not; who hold they 
then presently become dwxmons. In the meantime ’tis evident enough, the 
doctrine of the separate soul’s present blesscdness, is not destitute of the patron- 
age and suffrage of philosophers. And ‘tis indeed the known opinion of as ma- 
ny of them as ever held its immortality, (which all of all ages and nations have 
done, a very few excepted.) for inasmuch as they knew nothing of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, they could not dream ofa sleeping interval. And ‘tis at least 
a shrewd presumption, that nothing in reason lies against it, when no one in- 
stance can be given, among them that professedly gave up themselves to its 
only guidance, of any one, that granting the immortality of the soul, and its 
separableness from its terrestrial body, ever denied the immediate blessedness 
ofgood souls in that state of separation. Nor (if we look into the thing itselt) 
isit at all more unapprehensible that the soul should be independent on the body 
in its operations than in its existence. If it be possible enough to form an un- 
exceptionable notion of a spiritual being distinct and separable from any cor- 
poreal substance, (which the learned Doctor More hath sufficiently demon- 
strated in his treatise of the Immortality of the Soul,) with its proper attributes, 
and powers peculiar to itself; what can reasonably withhold me from asserting, 
that being separate from the body, it_ may as well operate alone, (I mean exert 
such operations as are proper to such a being,) as exist alone? That we find it 
here de facto, in its present state, acting only with dependence on a body, will 
no more infer, that it can act no otherwise, than its present existence in a body 
will that it can never exist out of it, neither whereof amounts to more than the 
trifling exploded argument @ non esse ad non posse, and would be as good sense 
as to say, Such a one walks in his clothes, therefore out of them he cannot move 2 
foot, Yea, and the very use itself which the soul now makes of corporeal creans 
and instruments, plainly evidences, that it doth exert some action wherein they 
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to them; and, indeed, the very exceptions that are put in, 
are so frivolous that they carry a plain confession shere is 
nothing colourable to be said, Yea, and most evident it 
is from those texts, not only that holy souls sleep not, in 
that state of separation; but that they are awaked by it, 
(as out of a former sleep,) into a much more lively and 
vigorous activity than they enjoyed before; and translated 
into a state as much better than their former, as the tor- 
tures of a cross are more ungrateful than the pleasures 
of a paradise ; these joys fuller of vitality, than those sick- 
ly dying fainiings; as the immediate presence and close 
embraces of the Lord of life, are more delectable than a 
mournful disconsolate absence from him, (which the apos- 
tle therefore tells us he desired as far better, and with an 
emphasis which our English too faintly expresses: for he 
uses a double comparative, ro\\@ paddov xpeiccov—by much 
more better ;) and, as a perfected, 7. e. a crowned triumph- 
ant spirit, that-hath attained the end of its race, (as the 
words import in the agonistical snotion,)is now in a more 
vivid joyousstate, than when, lately, toiling in a tiresome 
way, it languished under many imperfections. And it is 
observable, that in the three formerscriptures, that phrase, 
of being with Christ, or, being present with him, is the 
same which is used by the apostle, (1 Thess. iv. 17.) to 
express the state of blessedness afler the resurrection; in- 
uumating plainly, the sameness of the blessedness before 
and after. And though this phrase be also used to signify 
the present enjoyment saints have of God’s gracious pre- 
sence in this life; which is also in nature and kind the 
same; yet it is plainly used in these scriptures (the two 
latter more especially) to set out to us such a degree of 
that blessedness, that in comparison thereof, our present 
being with Christ is a not-being with him; our presence 
With him now, an absence from him: While we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord, and, I am 
in a strait betwixt two, desiring to depart, (or having a de- 
sire unto dissolution,) and to be with Christ, &c. How 
strangely mistaken and disappointed had the blessed apos- 
tle been, had his absence from the body, his dissolution, 
his release, set him further off from Christ, or made him 
less capable of converse with him, than before he was! 
And how absurd would it be to say, the spirits of the just 
~are perfected, by being cast into a stupifying sleep; yea, 
or being pui into any state, not better than they were in 
before ! But their state is evidently far better. The body 
of death is now laid aside, and the weights of sin, that did 
so easily beset, are shaken off; flesh and sin are laid down 
together; the soul is rid of its burthensome bands and 
shackles, hath quitted its filthy darksome prison, (the usual 
place of laziness and sloth,) is come forth of its drowsy 
dormitory, and the glory of God is risen upon it. ’Tis 
now come into the world of realities, where things appear 
as they are,no longer as in a dream, or vision of the 
night. The vital quickening beams of Divine light are 
darting in upon it on every side, and turning it into 
their own likeness. The shadows of the evening are va- 
nished, and fled away. It converses with no objects but 
what are full themselves, and most apt toreplenish it with 
energy and life. This cannot be but a joyful awaking, a 


assist it not. For it supposes an operation upon them antecedent to any, oper- 
ation by them. Nothing can be the instrument, which is not first the subject of 
my action ; as when I use a pen, 1 act upon it in order to my action by it, z. e. 
1 impress a motion upon it, in order whereunto I use not that or any other such 
instrument ; and though I cannot produce the designed effect,leave such charac- 
ters so and so figured, without it ; my hand can yet, without it, perform its own 
action, proper to itself, and produce many noblereffects. When, therefore, the 
soul makes use of a bodily organ, its action upon it must neods at last be with- 
out the ministry of any organ, unless you multiply to it body upon body é7 inhi- 
nitum. And if, possibly, it perform not some meaner, and grosser pieces of 
drudgery when out of the body, wherein it made use of its help and service be- 
fore ; that is no more a disparagement or diminution, than it is to the magis- 
trate, that law and decency permit him not to apprehend or execute a male- 
factor with his own hand. It may yet perform those operations which are pro- 
per to itself’: that is, such as are more noble and excellent, and immediately con- 
ducive to its own felicity. Which sort of actions, as cogitation for instance, 
and dilection, though being done in the body, there is conjunct with them an agi- 
tation of the spirits in the brain and heart ; it yet seems to me more reasona- 
- bie, that as to those acts, the spirits are rather subjects than instruments at all 
of them; that the whole essence of these acts is antecedent to the motion of 
the spirits; and that motion certainly (but accidentally) consequent, only by 
reason of the present, but soluble, union the soul hath with the body. And that 
the purity and refinedness of those spirits doth only remove what would hinder 
such acta, rather than contribute positively thereto. And so little is the alliance 
between a thought, and any bodily os. even those very finest spirits them- 
selves ; that I dare say whoever sets himself closely and strictly to consi- 
der and debate the matter with his. own faculties, will find it much _raore easily 
apprehensible how the acts of intellection and volition may be performed with- 
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blessed season of satisfaction and delight indeed, to the 
enlightened, revived soul. But, 

II. It must be acknowledged, the furtherand more emi- 
nent season of this blessedness will be the general resur- 
rection day, which is more expressly signified in Scripture 
by this term of awaking ; as is manifest in many plain 
texts, where ’tis either expressly thus used, or implied to 
have this meaning in the opposite sense of the word sleep. 
What additions shall then be made to the saints blessed- 
ness, lies more remote from our apprehension; inasmuch 
as Scripture states not the degree of that blessedness 
which shall intervene. We know, by atoo sad instructive 
experience, the calamities of our present state, and can 
therefore more easily conceive, wherein it is capable of 
betterment, by the deposition of a sluggish, cumbersome 
body, where those calamities mostly have their spring: 
but then we know less where to fix our foot, or whence 
to take our rise, in estimating the additional felicities of 
that future state, when both the states to be compared are 
so unknown to us. But that there will be great additions 
is plain enough. The full recompense of obedience and 
devotedness to Christ, of foregoing all for him, is affixed 
by his promise to the resurrection of the just; The judg- 
ment-day gives every one his portion according to his 
works. Then must the holy, obedient christian hear from 
his Redeemer’s mouth, Come ye blessed of the father, in- 
herit the kingdom, &c. ‘Till then the devils think their 
torment to be before their time. ’Tis when he shall appear 
we shall be like him, and see himas he is. That noted 
day is the day of being presented faultless with exceeding 
joy. And divers things there are obviously enough to be 
reflected on, which cannot but be understood to contribute 
much to the increase and improvement of this inchoate 
blessedness. The acquisition of a glorified body. ‘For 
our vile bodies shall be so far transfigured, as to be made 
like « [conform to] the glorious body of the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ: and this shall be when he shall 
appear from heaven, where saints here below are required 
to have their commerce, as the enfranchised citizens there- 
of, and from whence they are to continue looking for him 
in the meantime. "When he terminates and puts a period 
to that expectation of his saints on earth, then shall that 
great change be made, 7. e. when he actually appears, at 
which time the trumpet sounds, x and even sleeping dust 
itself awakes; the hallowed dust of them that slept {in 
Jesus first, who are then to come with him. This change 
may well be conceived to add considerably to their felici- 
ty. A natural congruity and appetite is now answered 
and satisfied, which did either lie dormant, or was under 
somewhat an anxious restless expectation before; neither 
of which could well consist with a state of blessedness, 
every way: already perfect. And that there is a real de- 
sire and expectation of this change, seems to be plainly in- 
timated in those words of Job, ¥ All the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait till my change come; where he 
must rather be understood to speak of the resurrection 
than of death; (as his words are commonly mistaken, and 
misapplied ;) as will appear by setting duwn the context 
from the seventh verse, for there is hope of a tree, if it he 


out, those very corporeal spirits than by them. However, suppose them never 
so indispensably necessary to those more noble operations of the soul, it may 
easily be furnished with them, and in greater plenty and purity, from the am- 
bient air, (or ether,) than from a dull, torpid body; with some part of which 
air, if we suppose it to contract a vitalunion, I know no rational principle that 
is wronged by the supposition, though neither do I_ know any that can neces- 
sarily infer it. As therefore the doctrine of the soul’s activity out of this earth- 
ly body, hath favour and friendship enough from philosophers ; so I doubt not, 

but upon the most strict and rigid dismuisition, it would be as much befriendec 

(or rather righted) by philosophy itself; and that their reason would afford it 
as (irect,.and more considerable defence, than their authority. 

In the meantime, it deserves to be considered with some resentment, that 
this doctrine should find the generality of leaned pagans more forward adyo- 
cates than some learned and worthy patrons of the Christian faith; which 
is only imputable to the undue measure and excess of an otherwise just zeal, 
in these latter, {or the resurrection of the body ; so far transporting them, that 
they became willing to let go one truth, that they might hold another the fast- 
er; and to ransom this at the too dear (aud unnecessary) expense of the for- 
mer: accounting, they could never make sure enough the resurrection ofthe body, 
without making the soul’s dependance on it so absolute and necessary, that it 
should be able to do nothing but sleep in the meanwhile. Whereas it seems & 
great deal more unconceivable, how such a being as the soul is, once quit of the 
entanglements and encumbrances of the body, should sloep at all, than how it 
should act without the body. 

s See Dr. Hammond’s Annot. in loc. ‘ j 
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cut; down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease. 
wax old im the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground: yet through the scent of water, it will bud and 
bring forth boughs like a plant. But man dieth and was- 
teth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 
As the waters fail fromthe sea, and the flood decayeth, and 
drieth up; so man lieth down, and raiseth not till the hea- 
vens be no more: they shall not be awakened nor raised 
out of their sleep. O that thou wouldst hide me in the 
grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret till thy wrath he 
pea that thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remem- 

erme! If aman die, shallhe live again? All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait till my change come. 
Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee ; thou wilt have a 
desire to the work of thy hands. He first speaks accord- 
ing to common apprehension, and sensible appearance, 
touching the hopeless state of man in death; asthough it 
were less capable of reparation than that of some inferior 
creatures, unto the end of ver.J0. And then gradually 
discovers his better hope; betrays this faith, as it were, 
obliquely, touching this point; lets it break out, first, in 
some obscure glimmerings, (ver. 11, 12.) giving us, in his 
protasis, a similitude not fully expressive of his seeming 
meaning, for waters and floods that fail may be renewed ; 
and in his a@podosis more openly intimating, man’s sleep 
should be only till the heavens were no more: which tid 
might be supposed to signify never, were it not for what 
follows, ver. 13, where he expressly speaks his confidence 
by way of petition, that at a set and appointed time, God 
would remember him, so as to recall him outof the grave: 
and at last, being now minded to speak out more fully, puts 
the question to himself, If a man die, shall he live again ? 
and answers it, All the days of my appointed time, 7. e. 
of that appointed time which he mentioned before, when 
God should revive him out of the dust, will I wait till 
my change come; 7. e. that glorious change, when the cor- 
ruption of a loathsome grave should be exchanged for 
immortal glory; which he amplifies, and utters more 
expressly, ver. 15. Thou shalt call, and I will answer; 
thou shalt have a desire to the work of thy hands: Thou 
wilt not always forget to restore and perfect thy own crea- 
ture. ‘ 

And surely that waiting is not the act of his inanimate 
sleeping dust; but though it be spoken of the person 
totally gone into hades, into the invisible state, ’tis to be 
understood of that part that should be capable of such an 
action; g. d.I, in that part that shall be still alive, shall 
patiently await thy appointed time of reviving me in that 
part also, which death and the grave shall insult over (in 
a temporary triumph) in the meantime; and so will the 
words carry a facile commodious sense, without the unne- 
cessary help of an imagined rhetorical scheme of specch. 
And then, that this waiting carries in it a desirous expec- 
tation of some additional good, is evident at first sight; 
which therefore must needs add to the satisfaction and bless- 
edness of the expecting soul, And wherein it may do 
So, is notaltogether unapprehensible. Admit, that a spirit, 
had it never been embodied, might be as well without a 
body, or that it might be as well provided of a body out 
of other materials; ’tis no unreasonable supposition, that 
a connate aptitude to a body, should render human souls 
more happy in a body sufficiently attempered to their most 
noble operations. And how much doth relation and pro- 
priety endear things, otherwise mean and inconsiderable 2 
Or why should it be thought strange, that a soul connatu- 
ralized to matter, should be more particularly inclined toa 
particular portion thereof? so as that it should appropri- 
ate such a part, and say ’tismine ? And will it not be a 
pleasure, to have a vitality diffused through what even 
more remotely appertains to me, to have every thing be- 
longing to the swppositum perfectly vindicated from the 
tyrannous dominionof death? The returningof the spi- 
rits into a benumbed or sleeping toe or finger, adds a con- 
tentment to a man which he wanted before. Nor is it 
hence necessary the soul should covet a re-union with 
every effluvious particle of its former body: a desire im- 
planted by God in a reasonable soul will aim at what is 
convenient, not what shall be cumbersome or monstrous. 

z%1 Cor. xv a2 Thess i. 10 
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And how pleasant with it be to contemplate and admire 
the wisdom and power of the great Creator in this so glo- 
rious a change, when I shall find a clod of earth, a heap 
of dust, refined into a celestial purity and brightness ! 


'; when what was sown in corruption shall be raised in in- 


corruption ; what was sown in dishonour, is raised in glo- 
ry; what was sown in weakness, israised in power; what 
was sown a natural body, is raised a spiritual body ! when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality, and death be wholly swallowed upin 
victory! So that this awaking may well be understood 
to carry that in it, which may bespeak it the proper sea- 
son of the saints’ consummate satisfaction and blessedness. 
But besides what it carries in itself, there are other (more 
extrinsical) concurrents that do farther signalize this sea- 
son, and import a greater increase of blessedness then to 
God’s holy ones. ‘The body of Christ is now completed, 
the fulness of him that filleth all im all, and all the so near- 
ly related parts cannot but partake in the perfection and 
reflected glory of the whole. There is joy in heaven at 
the conversion of one sinner, though he have a trouble- 
some scene yet to pass over afterwards, in a tempting, 
wicked, unquiet world; how much more when the many 
sons shall be all brought to glory together! The designs 
are all now accomplished, and wound up into the most 
glorious result and issue, whereof the Divine Providence 
had been, as in travail, for so many thousand years. Tis 
now seen how exquisite wisdom governed the world, and 
how steady a tendency the most intricate and perplexed 
methods of Providence had, to one stated and most worthy 
end. Specially the constitution, administration, and ends 
of the Mediator’s kingdom, are now beheld in their exact 
aptitudes, order, and conspicuous glory; when so blessed 
an issue and success shall commend and crown the whole 
undertaking. The Divine authority is now universally 
acknowledged and adored; his justice is vindicated and 
satisfied; his grace demonstrated and magnified to the ut- 
termost. ‘The whole assembly of saints solemnly acquit- 
ted by public sentence, presented spotless and without ble- 
mish to God, and adjudged to eternal blessedness. ’Tis 
the day of so'emn triumph and jubilation, upon the finish- 
ing of all Ged’s works, from the creation of the world 
wherein the Lord Jesus* appears to be glorifie@ in his 
saints, and admired in all that believe: upon which ensues 
the resignation of the Mediator’s kingdom,» (all the ends 
of it being now attained,) that the Father himself may be 
immediately all in all. How aptly then are the fuller ma- 
nifestations of God, the more glorious display of all his at- 
tributes, the larger and more abundant effusions of himself, 
reserved (as the best wine to the last) unto this joyful day! 
Created perfections could not have been before so absolute, 
but they might admit of improvement; their capacities 
not so large, but they might be extended further ; and then 
who can doubt but that divine communications may also 
have a proportionable increase, and that upon the concourse 
of so many great occasions they shall have so ? 





CHAPTER XI. 


An introduction to the use of the doctrine hitherto propoged. The use divided 
into Inferences of truth, Rules of duty. 1. Inference, That blessedness con- 
sists not in any sensual enjoyment. 2. Inference, ‘The spirit of man (since ’tis 
capable of so high a blessedness) is a being of high excellency. 


Use. And now isour greatest work yet behind ; the im- 
provement of so momentous a truth, to the affecting and 
transforming of hearts; that (if the Lord shall so far vouch- 
safe his assistance and blessing) they may taste the sweet- 
ness, feel the power, and bear the impress and image of it. 
This is the work, both of greatest necessity, difficulty, and 
excellency, and unto which, all that hath been done hi- 
therto, is but subservient and introductive. Give me 
leave, therefore, reader, to stop thee here, and demand of 


| thee ere thou go further; hast thou any design, in turning 


over these leaves, of bettering thy spirit, of getting a more 

refined, heavenly temper of soul? Art thou weary of thy 

dross and earth, and longing for the first fruits, the begin- 

nings of glory? Dost thou wish for a soul meet for the 
bicCor xv. 2. 


|= Epist. 
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blessedness hitherto described? What is here written is 
designed for thy help and furtherance. But if thou art 
looking on these pages with a wanton rolling eye, hunting 
for novelties, or what may gralify a prurient wit, a coy 
and squeamish fancy; go read a romance, or some piece 
of drollery : know here’s nothing for thy turn ;* and dread 
to meddle with matters of everlasting concernment with- 
out a serious spirit; read not another line till thou have 
sighed out this request, ‘‘ Lord, keep me from trifling with 
the things of eternity.” Charge thy soul to consider, that 
what thou art now reading must be added to thy account 
against the great day. ’Tis amazing to think, with what 
vanity of mind the most weighty things of religion are 
entertained amongst Christians. Things that should 
swallow up our souls, drink up our spirits, are heard as a 
tale that is told, disregarded by most, scorned by too many. 
What can be spoken so important, or of so tremendous 
consequence, or of so confessed truth, or with so awful 
solemnity and premised mention of the sacred name of 
the Lord, as not to find either a very slight entertainment 
or contemptuous rejection; and this by persons avowing 
themselves Christians? We seem to have little or no 
advantage, in urging men upon their own principles, and 
with things they most readily and professedly assent to. 
Their hearts are asmuch untouched, and vojd of impres- 
sion by the Christian doctrine, as if they were of another 
religion. How unlike is the Christian world to the Chris- 
tian doctrine! The seal is fair and excellent, but the im- 
pression is languid, or not visible. Where is that serious 
godliness, that heavenliness, that purity, that spirituality, 
that righteousness, that peace, unto which the Christian 
religion is most aptly designed to work and form the spi- 
rits of men? We think to be saved by an empty name; 
and glory inthe show and appearance of that, the life and 
power whereof we hate andderide. ’Tis a reproach with 
us not to be called a Christian, and a greater reproach to 
be one. Ifsuch and such doctrines obtain not in our pro- 
fessed belief, we are heretics or infidels; if they do in our 
practice, we are precisians and fools. To be so serious, 
and circumspect, and strict, and holy, to make the prac- 
tice of godliness so much our business, as the known and 
avowed principles of our religion do plainly exact from 
us, (yea, though we come, as we cannot but do, unspeak- 
ably short of that required measure,) is to make one’s self 
‘a common derision and scorn. Not tobe professedly reli- 
gious is barbarous, to be so in good earnest ridiculous. In 
other things men are wont to act and practise according to 


the known rules of their several callings and professions, 


and he would be reckoned the common fool of the neigh- 
bourhood that should not do so; the husbandman that 
should sow when others reap, or contrive his harvest into 
the depth of winter, or sow fitches and expect to reap 
wheat ; the merchant that should venture abroad his most 
precious commodities in a leaky bottom, without pilot or 
compass, or to places not likely to afford him any valuable 
return. In religion only it must be accounted absurd, to 
be and do according to its known, agreed principles, and 
he a fool that shall but practise as all about him profess to 
believe. Lord! whence is this apprehended inconsistency 
between the profession and practice of religion? What 
hath thus stupified and unmanned the world, that serious- 
ness in religion should be thought the character of a fool? 
that men must visibly make a mockery of the most funda- 
mental articles of faith only to save their reputation, and 
be afraid to be serious lest they should be thought mad ? 
Were the doctrine here opened believed in earnest, were 
- the due proper impress of it upon our spirits, or, (as the 
pagan moralisi’s expression is,b) were our minds transfi- 
gured into it, what manner of persons should we be in all 
holy conversation and godliness ? But ’tis thought enough 
to have it in our creed, though never in our hearts; and 
such as will not deride the holiness it should produce, yet 
endeavour it not, nor go about to apply and urge truths 
upon their own souls to any such purpose. What should 
turn into grace and spirit and life, turns all into notion and 
talk; and men think all is well if their heads be filled and 


a Dissoluti est pectoris in rebus seriis querere voluptatem. Arnob. . 

.b Scientiam qui didicit, et facienda et vitanda precepit, nondum sapiens est, 
‘nisi in ea que didicit transfiguratus est animus. fa. 

c Non prodest cibus, nec corpori accedit, qui statim sumptus emittitur. Sen. 
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their tongues tipt with what should transform their souls 
and govern their lives. How are the most awful truths, 
and that should have greatest power upon men’s spirits, 
trifled with as matters only of speculation and discourse ! 
They are heard but as empty airy words, and presently 
evaporate, pass away into words again; like food (as ¢Se- 
neca speaks) that comes up presently, the same thot it was 
taken wn ; which (as he saith) profits not, nor makes any ac- 
| cesscon to the body at all. A like case, (as another ingeni- 
ously speaks,@) as if sheep, when they had been feeding, 
showid present their shepherds with the very grass itself which 
they had cropt, and show how much they hud caten. No, 
saith he, they concoct it, and so yield them wool and milk. 
And so, saith he, do not you (viz. when you have been in- 
od presently go and utter words among the more ig- 
norant, (meaning they should not do so in a way of osten- 
tation, to show how much they knew more than others,) 
“but works that follow upon the concoction of what hath 
been by words made known to them.” Let Christians be 
ashamed that they need this instruction from heathen 
teachers. 

Thy words were found and I did eat them, (saith the 
prophet,) and thy word was to me the joy and rejoicing of 
my heart. Divine truth is only so far at present grateful, 
or useful for future, as tis received by faith and consider- 
ation, and in the love thereof, into the very heart, and 
there turned in succum et sanguinem—into real nutriment 
to the soul ; so shall man live by the word of God. Hence 
is the application of it (both personal and ministerial) of 
So great necessity. Ifthe truths of the gospel were of the 
same alloy with some parts of philosophy, whose end is 
attained as soon as they are known; if the Scripture doc- 
| trine (the whole entire system of it) were not a doctrine 
after godliness, if it were not designed to sanctify and 
make men holy; or if the hearts of men did not reluctate, 
were easily receptive of its impressions; our work were as 
soon done as such a doctrine were nakedly proposed : but 
the state of the case in these respects is known and evident. 
Thetenour and aspect of gospel truth speaks its end; andex- 
perience too plainly speaks the oppositeness of men’s spirits. 
All therefore we read and hear is lost if it be not urgently 
applied: the Lord grant it be not then too. Therefore, 
reader, let thy mind and heart concur in the following im- 
plovenient of this doctrine, which will be wholly compre- 

ended under these two heads,—Inferences of truth, and— 
Rules of duty,—that are consequent and connatural thereto. 

1, Inferences of truth deducible from it. 

1. Infer. True blessedness consists not in any sensual 
enjoyment. ‘The blessedness of a man can be but one; 
most only one. He can have but one highest and best 
good. And its proper character is, that it finally satisfies 
and gives rest to his spirit. This the face and likeness of 
God doth; his glory beheld and participated. Here then 
alone his full blessedness must be understood to lie. 
Therefore as this might many other ways be evinced to be 
true; so it evidently appears to be the proper issue of the 
present truth, and is plainly proved by it. But, alas! it 
needs a great deal more to be pressed than proved. O that 
it were but as much considered as it is known! The ex- 
perience of almost six thousand years, hath (one would 
think sufficiently) testified the incompetency of every 
worldly thing to make men happy ; that the present plea- 
sing of our senses, and the gratification of our animal part, 
is not blessedness; that men are still left unsatisfied not- 
withstanding. But the practice and course of the world 
are such, as if this were some late and rare experiment; 
which (for curiosity) every one must be trying over again. 
Every age renews the inquiry after an earthly felicity; the 
design is entailed, (as the Spanish designs are said to be,) 
and reinforced with as great a confidence and vigour from 
age to age, as if none had been baffled or defeated in it be- 
fore; or that they were very likely totake atlast. Had this 
been the alone folly of the first age, it had admitted some 
excuse ; but that the world should still be cheated by the 
same so oft repeated impostures, presents us with a sad 
prospect of the deplorable state of mankind.© This their 

d’Evet kat ra mpoBara, 0v XOpTov depovra Tots TOL EOLY EMLOSLKVEVEL TO~ 
Gov ebayer, aa Thy vouNY ecw mEayra, Eptoy Ew PspEet Kat yada Kat ov 
TOLVUY, JN TAXEWS pnuaTa TOLS tdiwrats excdetkveve, ANG an’ avTwY Treg 
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way is their folly, yet their posterity approve, &c. The 
wearied wits and wasted estates, laid out upon the philo- 
sopher’s stone, afford but a faint, defective representation 
of this case. Whatchemistry can extract heaven out of a 
clod of clay? What art can make blessedness spring and 
grow out of this cold earth ? If all created nature be vexed 
and tortured never so long, who can expect this elixir? 
Yet after so many frustrated attempts, so much time and 
strength and labour lost, men are still as eagerly and vain- 
ly busy as ever; are perpetually tossed by unsatisfied de- 
sires, labouring in the fire, wearying themselves for very 
vanity, distracted by the uncertain, and often contrary, mo- 
tions of a ravenous appetite, and a blind mind, that would 
be happy and knows not how. With what sounding 
bowels, with what compassionate tears, should the state of 
mankind be lamented by all that understand the worth of 
a soul! What serious heart doth not melt and bleed for 
miserable men, that are (through a just nemesis‘) so per- 
petually mocked with shadows, cheated with false delu- 
sive appearances, infatuated and betrayed by their own 
senses. They walk but in a vain show, disquieting them- 
selves in vain; their days flee away as a shadow, their 
strength is only labour and sorrow; while they rise up 
early and lie down late, to seek rest in trouble, and life in 
death. They run away from blessedness while they pretend 
to pursue it, and suffer themselves to be led down without 
regret to perdition, “as an ox to the slaughter, and a fool 
to the correction of the stocks, till a dart strikes through 
their liver:” descend patiently to the chambers of death, 
not so much as once thinking, whither are we going? 
dream of nothing but an earthly paradise, till they find 
themselves amidst the infernal regions. 

2. Infer. The spirit of man, inasmuch as ’tis capable of 
such a blessedness, appears an excellent creature.é Its na- 
tural capacity is supposed; for the Psalmist speaks of his 
own numerical person, the same that then writ; I shall be- 
hold; shall be satisfied : take away this swppositwm, and it 
could not be so said: or as in Job’s words; I shall behold 
him, and not another for me; it would certainly be another, 
not the same. Judge hence the excellency of a human soul 
‘the principal subject of this blessedness) without addition 
of any new natural powers; ’tis capable of the vision of 
God; of partaking unto satisfaction the Divine likeness. 
And is not that an excellent creature, that is capable not 
only of surveying the creation of God, passing through the 
several ranks and orders of created beings ; but of ascend- 
ing to the Being of beings, of contemplating the Divine 
excellencies, of beholding the bright and glorious face of 
the blessed God himself; till it have looked itself into his 
very likeness, and have his entire image inwrought into it. 
The dignity then of the spirit of man is not to be estimated 
by the circumstances of its present state, as ’tis here clad 
with a sordid flesh, inwrapped in darkness, and grovelling 
in the dust of the earth: but consider the improvableness 
of its natural powers and faculties; the high perfections it 
may attain, and the foundations of how glorious a state 
are laid in its very nature. And then who can tell, whe- 
ther its possible advancement is more to be admired, or its 
present calamity deplored. Might this consideration be 
permitted to settle and fix itself in the hearts of men; could 
any thing be so grievous to them, as their so vast distance 
from such an attainable blessedness ; or any thing be so in- 
dustriously avoided, so earnestly abhorred, as that viler 
dejection and abasement of themselves: when they are so 
low already by Divine disposition, to descend lower by 
their own wickedness; when they are already fallen as 
low as earth, to precipitate themselves as low as hell. How 
generous a disdain should that thought raise in men’s spi- 
rits, of that vile servitude to which they have subjected 
themselves, a servitude to brutal lusts, to sensual inclina- 
tions and desires; asif the highest happiness they did pro- 
ject to themselves were the satisfaction of these? "Would 


_f Ira Dai est ista vita mortalis, ubi homo vanitati similis 
ojus velut umbra pretereunt, &c. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 22. ©. 

f Not that this blessedness can be attained by mere human endeavours, (more 
whereof see under the next inference,) but there is an inclination, a certain pon 
dus nature, (a3 some school-men speak,) by which it propends towards it ; 
or there is the radix, or fundamentum, or capacitas, (as some others,) 4. e. 
that it not only may receive it; but that it may he elevated by grace, actively 
to concur, by its natural powers, as vital principles towards the attainment of 
®, according to that known saying of Saint Augustine Posse credere nature 
est hominis, §-c. 
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they not with an heroic scorn turn away their eyes from 
beholding vanity, did they consider their own caer of 
beholding the Divine glory ? could they satisfy themselves 
to become » like the beasts that perish, did they think of 
being satisfied with the likeness of God? And who can 
conceive unto what degree this aggravates the sin of man, 
that he so little minds (as it will their misery, that shall 
fall short of) this blessedness! They had spirits capable of 
it. Consider, thou sensual man, whose happiness lies in» 
colours, and tastes, and sounds, (asthe moralist ingeniously 
sean herdest thyself with brute creatures, and aim- 
est no higher than they; as little lookesi up, and art as 
much a stranger to the thoughts and desires of heaven : thy 
creation did not set thee solow ; they are where they were; 
but thou art fallen from thy excellency. God did not make 
thee a brute creature, but thou thyself. Thou hast yet a 
spirit about thee, that might understand its own original, 
and alliance to the Father of spirits; that hath a designa- 
tion in its nature to higher converses and employments. 
Many myriads of such spirits, of no higher original excel- 
lency than thy own, are now in the presence of the highest 
Majesty ; are prying into the Eternal glory, contemplating 
the perfections of the Divine nature, beholding the un- 
vailed face of God, which transfuses upon them its own 
satisfying likeness. ‘Thou art not so low-born, but thou 
mightest attain this’state also. That sovereign Lord and 
Author of all things calls thee to it; his goodness invites 
thee, his authority enjoins thee, to turn thy thoughts and 
designs this way. Fear not to be thought immodest or pre- 
sumptuous: i‘tis but a dutiful ambition; an obedient as- 
piring. Thou art under a law to be thus happy; nor doth 
it bind thee to any natural impossibility ; it designs instruc- 
tions to thee, not delusion; guidance, not mockery. When 
thou art required to apply and turn thy soul to this blessed- 
ness, ’tis not the same thing as if thou wert bidden to re- 
move a mountain, to pluck down a star, or create a world. 
Thou art here put upon nothing but what is agreeable to 
the primeval nature of man; and though it be to a vast 
height, thou must ascend: ’tis by so easy and familiar me- 
thods, by so apt gradations, that thou will be sensible of no 
violence done to thy nature in allthy way. Do butmalke 
some trials with thyself; thou wilt soon find nothing isthe 
hinderance but an unwilling heart. Try however( which 
will suffice to let thee discern thy own capacity, and will 
be a likely means to make thee willing) how far thou canst 
understand and trace the way (complying with it at least 
as reasonable) that leads to this blessedness. Retire ate 
into thyself; forget awhile thy relation to this sensible 
world; summon in thy self-reflecting and considering pow- 
ers: thou wilt presently perceive thou art not already hap- 
py, thou art in some part unsatisfied ; and thence wilt easily 
understand, inasmuch as thou art not happy in thyself, 
that it must be something, as yet without thee, must make 
thee so: and nothing can make thee happy, but what is 
in that respect better than thyself; or hath some perfecti 

in it, which thou findest wanting in thyself. A little fur- — 
ther discourse or reasoning with thyself, will easily per- 
suade thee, thou hast something better about thee than that 
luggage of flesh thou goest with to and fro ; for thou well 
knowest, that k isnot capable of reason and discourse: and 
that the power of doing so is a higher perfection than any 
thou canst entitle it to; and that therefore, besides thy 
bulky, material part, thou must have such a thing asaspi- 
rit or soul belonging to thee, to which that, and thy other 
perfections, not compatible to gross matter, may agree. 
Thou wilt readily assent, that thou canst never be happy, 
while thy better and more noble part is unsatisfied; and 
that it can only be satisfied with something suitable and 
connatural to it. That therefore thy happiness must lie in 
something more excellent than this material or sensible 
world, otherwise it cannot be grateful and suitable to thy 
soul, yea, in something that may be better, and more ex- 


h Voluptas bonum pecoris est——Hune tu (non dico inter viros sed). inter ho- 
mines numeras? cujus summum bonum saporibus, ac coloribus, ac sonis con- 
stat? excedat ex hoc animalium numero pulcherrimo, ac diis secundo ; mutis 
ageregetur animal pabulo natum. Sen. Ep. 92. 

i Hic Deos wquat, illo tendit, originis sue memor. Nemo, improbe, eo co- 
natur ascendere unde descenderat—socii eis sumus et membra, &c, Sen. Ep. 
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cellent than thy soul itself, otherwise how can it better and 
perfect that.1 As thou canst not but acknowledge thy 
soul to be spiritual and immaterial, so if thou attend thou 
wilt soon see cause to ackiiowledge a spiritual or immate- 
rial being, better and more perfect than thy own soul. For 
its perfections were not self-originate, they were therefore 
derived from something, for that reason confessedly more 
excellent; whence at last also thou wilt find it unavoidably 
imposed upon thee, to apprehend and adore a Being abso- 
lutely perfect, and than which there cannot be a more 
perfect; the first subject and common fountain of all per- 
fections, which hath them underived in himself, and can 
derive them unto inferior created beings. Upon this eter- 
nal and self-essential Being, the infinitely blessed God, 
thou necessarily dependest, and owest therefore constant 
subjection and obedience to him. ‘Thou hast indeed of. 
fended him, and art thereby cut off from all interest in 
him, and intercourse with him; but he hath proclaimed in 
his gospel, his willingness to be reconciled, and that through 
the sufferings, righteousness, and intercession of his only- 
begotten Son, thy merciful Redeemer, the way is open for 
thy restitution and recovery; that thou mayst partake from 
him whatever perfection is wanting to thy blessedness. 
Nothing is required from thee in order hereunto, but that, 
relying on and submitting to thy Redeemer’s gracious con- 
duct, thou turn thy mind and heart towards thy God, to 
know him, and conform to him; to view and imitate the 
Divine perfections; the faithful endeavour and inchoation 
whereof, will have this issue and reward, the clear vision 
and full participation of them. So that the way and work 
differ not, in nature and kind, from thy end and reward; 
thy duty from thy blessedness. Nor are either repugnant 
to the natural constitution of thy own soul. What violence 
is there done to reasonable nature in all this 2 or what can 
hinder thee herein, but a most culpably averse and wicked 
heart? Did thy reason ever turn off thy soul from God? 
was it not thy corruption only? What vile images dost 
thou receive from earthly objects, which deform thy soul, 
while thou industriously avertest thy Maker’s likeness 
that would perfect it! How full is thy mind and heart of 
vanity! how empty of God! Were this through natural 
incapacity, thou wert an innocent creature; it were thy 
infelicity, (negative I mean,) not thy crime; and must be 
resolved into the sovereign will of thy Creator, not thy own 
disobedient will. But when this shall appear the true 
state of thy case, and thou shalt hear it from the mouth 
y Judge, “ Thou didst not like to retain me in thy 
ledge or love; thou hadst reason and will to. use 


about meaner objects, but.none for me; thou couldst 


sometimes have spared me a glance, a cast of thine eye at 
least, when thou didst rather choose it should be in the’ 
ends of the earth: a thought of me had cost thee as little, 
might as soon have been thought, as of this or that vanity ; 
but thy heart was not with me. I banish thee, therefore, 

hat presence which thou never lovedst. I deny thee the 
vision thou didst always shun, and the impression of my 
likeness which thou didst ever hate. I eternally abandon 
thee to the darkness and deformities which were ever 
grateful to thee. Thine is a self-created hell; the fruit of 
thy own choice; no invitations or persuasions of mine 
could keep thee from it.” How wilt thou excuse thy fault, 
or avert thy doom! what arguments or apologies shall 
defend thy cause against these pleadings? Nay, what ar- 
mour shall defend thy soul against its own wounding 
self-reflections hereupon? when every thought shall be a 
dart; and a convicted conscience an ever-gnawing worm, 
a fiery serpent with endless involutions ever winding about 
thy heart ? 

Tt will now be sadly thought on, how often thou sawest 
thy way and declinedst it ; knewest thy duty and didst waive 
it; understoodest thy interest and didst slight it; appro- 
vedst the things that were more excellent, and didst re- 
ject them. How often thou didst prevaricate with thy 
light, and run counter to thine own eyes; while things, 


1 Sicut non est ac ame, sed super carnem, quod carnem facit vivere : sic non 
est ab homme, sed super hominem, quod hominem, facit beate vivere. D. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei, lib. 19. ¢. 25. , 4 att 

m_ Ut in ordine causarum efficientium, ita et in gradibus virtutis et perfec- 
tionis, non datur progressus in infinitum: sed oportet sit aliqua prima et summa 
perfectio: Pet. Molin. de cognitione Dei. Not to insist upon what hath been 
much urged by learned men of former and latter (yea, and of the prosent) 
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confessedly most worthy of thy thoughis and pursuits, 
were overlooked, and empty shadows eagerly pursued. 
Thy own heart will now feelingly tell thee, it was not want 
of capacity, but inclination, that cut thee off from blessed- 
ness. Thou wilt now bethink thyself, that when life and 
immortality were brought to light before thy eyes in the 
gospel, and thou wast told of this future blessedness of the 
saints, and pressed to follow holiness, as without which 
thou couldst not see God; it was a reasonable man was 
epee to, that had a power to understand, and judge, and 
choose; not a stone or a brute. Thy capacity of this 
blessedness makes thee capable also of the most exquisite 
torment; and reflected on, actually infers it. How pas- 
Sionately, but vainly, wilt thou then cry out, “O that I 
had filled up the place of any the meanest creature through- 
out the whole creation of God, that I had been a gnat, or 
a fly, or had never been, rather than to have so noble, 
abused powers eternally to reckon for! Yea, and thou 
must reckon for not only the actual light and good impres- 
sions thou hadst, but even all thou wast capable of and 
mightest have attained. Thou shalt now recount with an- 
guish and horror (and rend thy own soul with the thoughts) 
what thou mightest now have been; how excellent and 
glorious a creature! hadst thou not contrived thy own 
misery, and conspired with the devil against thyself, how 
to deform and destroy thy own soul. While this remem- 
brance shall always afresh return, that nothing was enjoined 
thee as a duty, or propounded as thy blessedness, but what 
thou wast made capable of; and that it was not fatal ne- 
cessity, but a wilful choice, made thee miserable. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Inference 3. That a change of heart is necessary to this blessedness. The 
pretences of ungodly men, whereby they would avoid the necessity of this 
change. Five considerations proposed in order to the detecting the vanity 
of such pretences. A particular discussion and refutation of those pre- 
tences. 


3. Tis a mighty change must pass upon the souls of 
men in order to their enjoyment of this blessedness. This 
equally follows from the consideration of the nature and 
substantial parts of it, as of the qualifying righteousness 
pre-required to it. A little reflection upon the common 
state and temper of men’s spirits, will soon enforce an 
acknowledgment that the vision of God, and conformity 
to him, are things above their reach, and which they are 
never likely to take satisfaction in, or at all to savour, 
till they become otherwise disposed than before the reno- 
vating change they are. The text expresses no more in 
stating the qualified subject of this blessedness in righte- 
ousness, than it evidently implies in the account it gives of 
this blessedness itself, that it lies in seeing God, and being 
satisfied with his likeness. As soon as it is considered, 
that the blessedness of souls is stated here, what can be a 
more obvious reflection than this; Lord, then how great 
a change must they undergo! What, such souls be blessed 
in seeing and partaking the divine likeness, that never 
loved it! were so much his enemies! ’Tis true they are 
naturally capable of it, which speaks their original excel-* 
lency ; but they are morally uncapable, 7. e. indisposed and 
averse, which as truly, and most sadly speaks, their present 
vileness; and the sordid, abject temper they now are of. 
They are destitute of no natural powers necessary to the 
attainment of this blessedness; but in the mean time have 
them so* depraved by impure and vicious tinctures, that 
they cannot relish it, or the means to it. They have rea- 
sonable souls, furnished with intellective and elective fa- 
culties, but labouring under a manifold distemper and dis- 
affection; that they> cannot receive, they cannot savour, 
the things of God, or what is spiritual. They want the 
ed0ecia, (aS we express it,) the well-disposedness for 
the kingdom of God, intimated Luke ix. 62. the txavérns, 


time,—that whosoever denies the existence of an absolute perfect being, con- 
tradicts himself in the denial, inasmuch as necessity of existence is included 
in the very subject of the negation,—some accounting it sophism, and it being 
unseasonable here to discuss it. ‘ indy , 

a Capax est noster animus, perfertur illo, si vitia non deprimant. Sen. 
Epist. 92. — “4 

b 1 Cor. ii. 14. Rom. viii. 5. 
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the meetness, the aptitude, or idoneity for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, Col. i. 12. 

A settled aversion from God hath fastened its roots in 
the very spirits of their minds; (for that is stated ¢ as the 
prime subject of the change to be made;) and how can they 
take pleasure in the vision and participation of his glory ? 
Whereas by beholding the glory of the Lord, they should 
be changed into the same image; a veil is upon the heart 
till it turn to the Lord, as was said concerning the Jews, 
2 Cor. iii. 14. The God of this world hath blinded their 
minds, lest (that transforming light) the light of the glo- 
rious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them, chap. iv. 4. They are alienated from 
the life of God, through their ignorance and blindness of 
heart. The life they choose is to be dev év xéopw, atheists, 
or® without God in the world. They like not to retain 
God in their knowledge, are willingly ignorant of him, say 
to him, ‘‘ Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways.” ‘The Lord looks down from heaven upon the 
children of men, tosee if any will understand, if any will 
seek after God; and the result of the inquiry is, there is 
none that doth good, no not one. They aref haters of God, 
as our Saviour accused the Jews, and Saint Paul the Gen- 
tiles;3 are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. 
Their understandings are dark, their minds vain, their 
wills obstinate, their consciences seared, their hearts hard 
and dead, their lives one continued rebellion against God 
and a defiance to heaven. At how vast a distance are 
such souls from such blessedness! The notion and nature 
of blessedness must sure be changed, or the temper of 
their spirits. Either they must have new hearts created, 
or a new heaven, if ever they be happy. And suchis the 
stupid dotage of vain man, he can more easily persuade 
himself to believe, that the sun itself should be transformed 
into a dunghill, that the holy God should lay aside his 
nature, and turn heaven into a place of impure darkness; 
than that he himself should need to undergo a change. O 
the powerful infatuation of self-love, that men in the gall 
of bitterness should think ’tis well with their spirits, and 
fancy themselves in a case good enough to enjoy divine 

leasure; that (as the toad’s venom offends not itself) their 
oathsome wickedness, which all good men detest, is a 
pleasure to them; and while ’tis as the poison of asps 
under their lips, they roll it as a dainty bit, revolve it in 
their thoughts with delight! Their wickedness speaks 
itself out to the very heartsh of others, while it never affects 
their own; and is found out to be hateful, while they still 
continue flattering themselves. And because they are 
without spot in their own eyes; they adventure so high, 
as to presume themselves so in the pure eyes of God too; 
and instead of designing to be like God, they already ima- 
gine himi such a one as themselves. Hence their allot- 
ment of time (in the whole of it, the Lord knows, little 
enough) for the working out of their salvation spends apace; 
while they do not so much as understand their business. 
Their measured hour is almost out; an immense eternity 
is coming on upon them; and lo! they stand as men that 
cannot find their hands. Urge them to the speedy, serious 
endeavour of a heart-change, earnestly to intend the busi- 
ness of regeneration, of becoming new creatures; they seem 
to understand it as little as if they were spoken to in an 
unknown tongue; and are in the like posture with the 
confounded builders of Babel, they know not what we 
mean, or would put them upon. They wonder what we 
would have them do. “They are (say they) orthodox 
Christians: they believe all the articles of the Christian 
creed: they detest all heresy and false doctrine: they are 
no strangers to the house of God; but diligently attend 
the enjoined solemnities of public worship: some possibly 
can say, they are sober, just, charitable, peaceable; and 
others that can boast less of their virtues, yet say, they are 
sorry for their sins, and pray God to forgive them.” And 
if we urge them concerning their translation from the state 
of nature to that of grace, their becoming new creatures, 
their implantation into Christ: they say they have been 
baptized, and therein regenerate, and what would we have 
more ? 


c is ie iv, 23. d Eph. iv. 18. ne 
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But to how little purpose is it to equivocate with God! 
to go about to put a fallacy upon the Judge of spirits! or 
escape the animadversion of his fiery flaming eye! or 
elude his determinations, and pervert the true intent and 
meaning of his most established constitutions and laws! 
Darest thou venture thy soul upon it? that this is all God 
means, byk having a new heart ereated, a right spirit 
renewed in us: by being made God’s! workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works; by™ becoming 
new creatures, old things being done away, all things made 
new; by" so learning the truth asit is in Jesus, to the put- 
ting off the old man, and putting on the new which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness; by° 
being begotten of God’s own will by the word of truth, to 
be (the drapyi,) the chief excellency, the prime glory, (as 
certainly his new creature is his best creature,) the first- 
fruits, or the devoted part of all his creatures; by? having 
Christ formed in us; by partaking the Divine nature, the 
incorruptible seed, the seed of God; by being born of God, 
spirit of Spirit, as of earthly parents we are born flesh of 
flesh. When my eternal blessedness lies upon it, had I 
not need to be sure that I hit the true meaning of these 
scriptures? especially, that at least I fall not below it, and 
rest not in any thing short of what Scripture makes indis- 
pensably necessary to my entering into the kingdom of 
God? I professedly wave controversies; and ’tis pity so 
practical a business as this I am now upon, and upon which 
salvation so much depends, should ever have been encum- 
bered with any controversy. And therefore, though I shall 
not digress so.far, as to undertake a particular and distinet 
handling here of this work of God upon the soul, yet I 
shall propound something in general, touching the change 
necessarily previous to this blessedness, (wherein that 
necessity 1s evidenceable from the nature of this blessed- 
ness which is the business I have in hand,) that I hope 
will pass among Christians for acknowledged truth, not 
liable to dispute, though the Lord knows it be little con- 


sidered. My design being rather to awaken souls to the 


consideration of known and agreed things, than to perplex 
them about unknown. Consider therefore: 

First, That the Holy Scriptures, in the forementioned 
and other like passages, do plainly hold forth the necessity of 
a real change to be made in the temper and dispostftions of 
the soul; and nota relative only, respecting itsstate. This 
cannot be doubted by any that acknowledge a real inherent 
depravation, propagated in the nature of man. Wo, nor 
denied by them that grant such a corruption to be general 
and continued among men; whether by imitation only, or 
what way soever. And willing I am to meet men upon 
their own principles and concessions, however erroneous 
or short of the truth they may be, while they are yet im- 
provable to their own advantage. Admit that regeneration, 
or the new-birth includes a change of our relation and state 
Godward ; doth it therefore exclude an intrinsic, subjective 
change of the inclinations and tendencies of the soul? And 
if it did, yet other terms are more peculiarly appropriate 
to, and most expressly point out, this very change alone; as 
that of conversion, or of turning to God; of being renewed 
in the spirit of the mind; of putting off the old man that 
is corrupt by, &c. and putting on the new man, which is 
created in righteousness and true holiness, &c. of partaking 
the Divine nature. It.matters not if this or that ex- 
pression be understood by some, more principally in 
another sense, the thing itself, of which we speak, is as 
clearly expressed, and as urgently pressed, (as there was 
cause) as any other matter whatsoever throughout the 
whole book of God. But men are slower of belief, as 
to this great article of the Christian doctrine, than to 
most (I might say any) other. This truth more, directly 
assaults the strong holds of the devil in the hearts of men, 
and is of more immediate tendency to subvert his kingdom; 
therefore they are most unwilling to have it true, and most 
hardly believe it. Here they are so madly bold, as to give 
the lie to all divine revelations; and though they are never 
so plainly told without holiness none shall see God, they 
will yet maintain the contrary belief and hope, till “ Go, ye 
cursed,” vindicate the truth of God, and the flame of hell 
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be their eternal confutation. Lord! that so plain a thing 
will not enter into the hearts of men ; that so urgent incul- 
cations will not yet make them apprehend that their souls 
must be renewed or Suna that they will still go dream- 
ing on with that mad concéif, that (whatever the word of 
_ God says to the contrary) they may yet with unsanctified 
hearts get to heaven! ow deplorable is the case, when 
men have no other hope left them, but that the God of 
truth will prove false, and belie his word; yea, and over- 
turn the nature of things to save them in their sins! 'Thou 
that livest under the gospel, hast thou any pretence for 
thy seeming ignorance in this matter ? couldst thou ever 
look one quarter of an hour into the Bible, and not meet 
With some intimation of this truth? What was the ground 
of thy mistake ? What hath beguiled thee into so mischiev- 
ous a delusion? How could such an imagination have 
lace in thy soul: that a child of wrath by nature could 
come a child of God without receiving a new nature; 
that so vast a change could be made in thy state, without 
any at all in the temper of thy spirit. 
| Secondly, Consider, that this change is in ils own nature, 
and the design of God who works it, dispositive of the soul 
for blessedness.’ Tis sufficiently evident from the consider- 
ation of the state itself of the unrenewed soul, that a change 
is necessary for this end; such a soul in which it is not 
wrought, when once its drowsy, stupifying slumber is 
shaken off, and its reflecting power awakened, must needs 
be a perpetual torment to itself. So far it is removed from 
blessedness, it is its own heli, and can fly from misery and 
death no faster than from itself. Blessedness composes 
the soul, reduces it to a consistency ; it infers, or rather is, 
a selfsatisfaction, a well-pleasedness and contentment 
with one’s self, enriched and filled with the Divine ful- 
ness. Hence ’tis at rest, not as being pent in, but content- 
edly dwelling with itself, and keeping within its own 
bounds of its own accord. The unrenewed soul can no more 
contain itself within its own terms or limits, is as little self- 
consistent, as a raging flame, or an impetuous tempest. In- 
deed its own lusts perpetually, asso many vultures, rend and 
tear it; and the more when they want external objects: then 
as hunger, their fury is all turned inward ; and they prey 
“upon intestines, upon their own subject; but unto endless 
torment, not satisfaction. In what posture is this soul for 
rest and blessedness? The nature of this change sufficiently 
speaksitsown design. ’Tis an introduction of the primordia, 
the very principles, of blessedness. And Scripture as plainly 
speaks the design of God: He regenerates to the unde- 
filed inheritance; makes meet for it; works, forms, or 
fashions the soul unto that self-same thing, viz. to desire 
id groan after that blessed state; and consequently to 
acquies@e and rest therein. Therefore, vain man, that 
dreamest of being happy without undergoing sucha change; 
how art thou trying thy skill to abstract a thing from itself! 
for the pre-required righteousness whereunto thou must be 
changed, and this blessedness, are in kind and nature the 
same thing,as much asachildanda man. Thou pretend- 
est thou wouldst have that perfected which thou canst not 
endure should ever be begun ; thou settest thyself to pre- 
vent and suppress what, in its own nature, and by divine. 
ordination, tends to the accomplishment of thy own pre- 
tended desires. Thou wouldst have the tree without ever 
admitting the seed or plant: thou wouldst have heat, and 
canst not endure the least warmth: so besotted a thing is 
a carnal heart! ake 
Thirdly, That inasmuch as this blessedness consists in 
the satisfactory sight and participation of God’s own like- 
ness, untoywhom the soul is habitually averse, this. change 
must chiefly stawfd in its becoming holy or godly, or in the 
alteration of its dispositions and inclinations as to God. 
Otherwise the design and end of it is not attained. We 


are required to follow peace with all men, (but here the, 


accent is put,) and holiness, without which no man shall 
see God, Heb. xii. 14. ’Tis therefore a vain thing, in re- 
ference to what we have now under consideration, viz. the 
possibility of attaining this blessedness, to speak of any 
other changes that fall short of, or are of another kind from, 
the right disposition of heart Godward. This change we 
are now considering, is no other than the proper adequate 
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impress of the gospel discovery upon men’s Spirits, as we 
have largely shown the righteousness is, in which it termi- 
nates. ‘The sum of that discovery is, that God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself,* the proper import of 
it, therefore, is the actual reconciliation of the soul to God 
through Christ; a friendly well-affected posture of spirit 
towards God, our last end and highest good; and towards 
Christ, our only way, since the apostacy, of attaining and 
enjoying it. To rest therefore in any other good disposi- 
tions or endowments of mind, is as much besides the bu- 
siness, as impertinent to the present purpose, as if one de- 
signed to the government of a city, should satisfy himself 
that he hath the skill to play well on a lute, or he that 
intends physic, that he is well seen in architecture. The 
general scope and tenour of the gospel tells thee, O man, 
plainly enough, what the business is thou must intend (if 
thou wilftlly overlook it not) in order to thy blessedness, 
*Tis written to draw thee intot fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, that thy joy may be full. It aims at the 
bringing of thee into a state of blessedness in God through 
Christ; and is therefore the instrument by which God 
would form thy heart thereto; the seal by which to make 
the first impression of his image upon thee, which will 
then as steadily incline and determine thy soul towards 
him, as the magnetic touch ascertains the posture of the 
needle. Wherefore doth he there discover his own heart, 
but to melt, and win, and transform thine? The word of 
grace is the seed of the new creature. Through the ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises, he makes souls par- 
take of the Divine nature. Grace is, firstly, revealed to 
teach the denial of ungodliness, &c. Turn thy thoughts 
hither then, and consider what is there done upon thy 
soul by the gospel to attemper and conform it to God ? 
Wherein has thy heart answered thisits visible design and 
intendment ? Thou art but in a delirious dream till thou 
seriously bethinkest thyself of this. For otherwise how 
can the aversion of thy heart from him escape thy daily 
observation? Thou canst not be without evidences of it. 
What pleasure dost thou take in retiring thyself with God; 
what care to redeem time only for converse with him? 
hadst thou not rather be any where else? Ina time of 
vacancy from business and company, when thou hast so 
great a variety of things before thee, among which to choose 
an object for thy thoughts, do they not naturally fall wpon 
any thing rather than God? Nor do thou think to’shift 
off this by assigning the mere natural cause; for if there 
were not somewhat more in the matter, why is it noi so 
with all? He upon whom this change had passed could 
say," My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fat- 
ness; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips, 
when Iremember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee 
in the night-watchesx My meditation of him shall be 
sweet; I will be glad in the Lord.y How precious are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of 
them! If Ishould count them, they are more in number 
than the sand; when J awake, I am still with thee. Yea, 
in the way of thy judgments, O God, have we waited for 
thee; the desire of our soul is to thy name, and to the re- 
membrance of thee. "With my soul have I desired thee in 
the night, yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee 
early, &c. Therefore plain it is, there isa sinful distemper 
to be wrought out, an ungodly disposition of heart, which 
it concerns thee not to rest till thou see removed. 
Fourthly, Consider, that to become godly, or this change 
of inclinations and dispositions towards God, is that which 
of all other the soul doth most strongly reluctate and 
Strive against; and which therefore it undergoes with 
greatest difficulty and regret. Tis a horrid and amazing 
thing it should be so, but Scripture and experience leave 
it undoubted that so it is. What! that the highest excel- 
lency, the most perfect beauty, loveliness, and love itself, 
should so little attract a reasonable, spiritual being that 
issued thence? His own offspring so unkind! what more 
than monstrous unnaturalness is this, so to disaffect one’s 
own original! *Twere easy to accumulate and heap up 
considerations that would render this astonishingly strange. 
So things are reckoned upon several accounts, either as 
they are more rate and unfrequent, (which is the vulgar 
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way of estimating wonders,) or as their causes are of more 
difficult investigation ; or Gf they are moral wonders) as 
they are more unreasonable or causeless. Upon this last 
account,* Christ marvelled at the Jews’ unbelief; and so 
is this hatred justly marvellous; as being » altogether 
without a cause. But thence to infer there is no such 
thing, were to dispute against the sun. No truth hath 
more of light and evidence in it, though none more of ter- 
ror and prodigy. To how many thousand objects is the 
mind of man indifferent ; can turn itself to this or that ; run 
with facility all points of the compass, among the whole 
universe of beings: but assay only to draw it to God, and it 
recoils ; thoughts and affections revolt, and decline all con- 
verse with that blessed object! Towards other objects it 
freely opens and dilates itself, as under the benign beams 
of a warm sun: there are placid, complacential emotions; 
amicable, sprightly converses and embraces. ‘Towards 
God only it is presently contracted and shut up ; life retires, 
and it becomes as a stone, cold, rigid, and impenetrable: 
the quite contrary to what is required, (which also those 
very precepts do vainly imply,) ’tis alive to sin,° to the 
world, to vanity; but crucified, mortified, dead to God and 
Jesus Christ. 

The natures of many men that are harsh, fierce, and 
savage, admit of many cultivations and refinings; and by 
moral precept, the exercise and improvement of reason, 
with asevere animadversion and observance of themselves, 
they become mild, tractable, gentle, meek. ‘The story of 
the physiognomist’s guess at the temper of Socrates is 
known. But of all other, the disaffected soul is least incli- 
nable ever to become good-natured towards God, wherein 
grace or holiness doth consist. Here ’tis most unpersuad- 
able, never facile to this change. One would have thought 
no affection should have been so natural, so deeply in- 
wrought into the spirit of man, as an affection towards the 
Father of spirits; but here he most of all discovers himself 
to be without natural affection : surely here is asad proof, 
that such affection doth not ascend. The whole duty of 
man, as to the principle of it, resolves into love. That is 
the fulfilling of the law. As to its object; the two tables 
divide it between God and our neighbour; and accordingly 
divide that love. Upon those two branches whereof, love 
to God, and love to our neighbour, hang all the law and 
the prophets. The wickedness of the world hath killed 
this love at the very root, and indisposed the nature of 
man to all exercises of it, either way, whether towards 
God or his neighbour. - It hath not only rendered man 
unmeet for holy communion with God, but in a great 
measure for civil society with one another. It hath-de- 
stroyed good nature: made men false, envious, barbarous; 
turned the world, especially the dark places of the earth, 
where the light of the gospel shines not, into habitations 
of cruelty. But who sees not the enmity and disaffection 
of men’s hearts towards God, is the more deeply rooted 
and less superable evil? 

The beloved apostle gives us a plain and sad intimation 
how the case is, as to this, when he reasons thus; He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen? He argues from the 
less to the greater ; and this is the ground upon which his 
argument is built, that the loving of God is a matter of 
greater difficulty, and from which the spirit of man is more 
remote, than loving of his neighbour, And he withal in- 
sinuates an account why it is so, God’s remoteness from 
our sense, which is indeed a cause, but no excuse: it isa 
peccant, faulty cause, For is our so gross sensuality no 
sin ? that nothing should affect our hearts, but what we 
can see with our eyes? as if our sense were the only mea- 
sure or judge of excellencies. Weare not all flesh; what 
have wedone with our souls? Ifwe cannot see God with 
our eyes, why do we not with our minds? at least somuch 
of him we might, as to discern his excellency above all 
things else. How come our souls to lose their dominion, 
and to be so slavishly subject to a ruling sense? But the 
reason less concerns our present pury-ose; that whereof it 
is the reason, that implied assertion, that men are ina 
less disposition to the love of God than their neighbours, 
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is the sad truth we are now considering. There are certain 
homiletical virtues that much adorn and polish the nature 


of man, urbanity, fidelity, justice, patience of injuries, com- 


passion towards the miserable, &c. and indeed without these, 
the world would break up, and all civil societies disband ; 
if at least they ‘did not in some degree obtain. But in the 
mean time men are at the greatest distance imaginable 
from any disposition to society with God. ‘They have some 
love for one another, but none for him. And yet it must 
be remembered, that love to our neighbour, and all the 
consequent exertions of it, becoming duty by the divine 
law, ought to be performed as acts of obedience to God, 
and therefore ought to grow from the stock and root of a 
divine love ; Imean, love to God. They are otherwise but 
spurious virtues, bastard fruits, (men gather not grapes 01 
thorns, &c.) they grow from a tree of another kind; and 
whatever semblance they may have of the true, they want 
their constituent form, their life and soul. Though dlove 
to the brethren is made a character of the regenerate state, 
of having passed from death to life ; *tis yet but a more 
remote, and is itself brought to trial by this higher and 
more immediate one, and which is more intimately con-— 
natural to the new creature, even the love of God; © 
this we know we love the children of God, when we lo 
God, and keep his commandments. A respect to God 
f specifies every virtue and duty. Whatever is loved and 
served, and not in him and for him, (servato ordine finis, as 
the school phrase is,) becomes an idol; and that love 
service is idolatry. And what a discovery is here of dis- 
affection to Ged; that in the exercise of such (the above- 
mentioned) virtues, one single act shall be torn from itself, 
from its specifying moral form, only to leave out him. A 
promise shall be kept, but without any respect to God, 
for even the promises made to him are broken without any 
scruple. That which is another’s shall be rendered to him ;__ 
but God shall not be regarded in the business. An alms 
given, for the Lord’s sake left out. That which concerns 
my neighbour often done, but what concerns God therein, 
as it were, studiously omitted. This is what he that runs 
may read, that though the hearts of men are not to one 
another as they should, they are much more averse to- 
wards God. 
Men are easier of acquaintance towards one apother 
they slide insensibly into each other’s bosoms; even th 
most churlish, morose natures, are wrought upon by as- 
siduous repeated kindnesses, (gutta cavat lapidem,) &c. as 
often-falling drops at length wear and work into very 
stones; towards God their hearts are more impenetrable 
than rocks, harder than adamants. He is seeking with 
some an acquaintance all their days: they live their whole 
age under the gospel, and yet are never won. They 
hearken to one another, but are utterly unpersuadable to- 
wards God; as the deaf adder that hears not the voice of 
the charmer, though charming never so wisely. The 
clearest reason, the most powerful arguments, move them 
not; no nor the most insinuative allurements, the sweetest 
breathings of love: 8“‘ How often would Ihave gathered thee, 
as the hen her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
God draws with the cords of aman, with the bands of love; 
but they still perversely keep at an unkind distance. 
use to believe one another, (were there no credit given to 
each other’s words, and some mutual confidence in one ano- 
ther, there could be no human converse, all must affect soli- 
tude, and dwell in dens and deserts as wild beasts,) but 
how incredulous are they of all divine revelations, though 
testified with never so convincing evidence! Who hath 
believed our report! The word of the eternal God is re- 
garded (O amazing wickedness) as we would the word of 
a child or a fool; no sober, rational man, but his narrations, 
promises, or threatenings, are more reckoned of. Men are 
more reconcilable to one another when enemies, more 
constant when friends. How often doth the power of a_ 


conquering enemy, and the distress of the conquered, wor 
a submission on this part, and a remission on that. | ow 
often are haughty spirits stooped by a series of calamiti 44 
and made ductile; proud arrogants formed, by ecaere 
and misery, into humble supplicants, so as to lie prostrate 
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at the feet of a man that may help or hurt them; while 
still the same persons retain indomitable unyielding spirits 
towards God, under their most attlictive pressure. ‘Though 
his gracious nature and infinite fulness promise the most 
certain and liberal relief, ’tis the remotest thing from their 
thoughts to make any address to him. hThey cry because 
of the oppression of the mighty, but none says, Where is 
God my Maker, who giveth songs in the night ? rather 
perish under their burthens than look towards God, when 
his own visible hand is against them, or upon them, and 
their lives at his mere; they stand it out to the last 
breath; and are more hardly humbled than consumed ; 
sooner burn than weep; shrivelled up into ashes sooner 
than melted into tears; iscorched with great heat, yet re- 
pent not to give glory to God; gnaw their tongues for 
pain, and yet still more disposed to blaspheme than pray 
or sue for mercy. Dreadful thought! As to one another 
reconciliations among men are not impossible or unfre- 
quent, even of mortal enemies; but they are utterly im- 
placable towards God! Yet they often wrong one another: 
but they cannot pretend God ever did them the least 
_ Wrong, yea, they have lived by his bounty all their days. 


<< ae say to God, “ Depart fromus,” yet he filleth their 


_ houses with good things. So true is the historian’sk obser- 






vation, “ Hatred is sharpest where most unjust.” 

_ Yea, when there seems at least to have been a recon- 
ciliation wrought, are treacheries, covenant breakings, 
revolts, strangeness, so frequent among men towards one 


an other, as from them towards God? How inconsistent 


with friendship is it, according to common estimate, to be 
always promising, never performing; upon any or no oc- 
casion to break off intercourses, by unkind alienations or 
mutual hostilities; to be morose, reserved each to other; 
to decline or disaffect each other’s converse; to shut out 
one another from their hearts and thoughts. But how 
common and unregretted are these carriages towards the 
blessed God! It were easy to expatiate on this argument, 
and multiply instances of this greater disaffection. But in 
a word, what observing person may not see, what serious 


, SS would not grieve to see, the barbarous sooner put- 


_ ting on civility; the riotous, sobriety; the treacherous, 
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_ fidelity; the morose, urbanity; the injurious, equity; the 
y ¢ urlish and covetous, benignity and charity; than the un- 
- go 


diy man, piety and sincere devotedness unto God? Here 
is the principal wound and distemper sin hath infected 
the nature of man with: though he have suffered a uni- 
versal impairment, he is chiefly prejudiced in regard of his 
habitude and tendency towards God, and what concerns 
the duties of the first table. Here the breach is greatest, 
and here is the greatest need of repair. True it is, an 
inoffensive, winning deportment towards men, is not 
without its excellency, and necessity too. And it doth 
indeed unsufferably reproach Christianity, and unbecome 
a disciple of Christ; yea, it discovers a man not to be 
led by his Spirit, and so to be none of his; to indulge 
himself in immoral deportments towards men; to be un- 
dutiful towards superiors; unconversable towards equals; 
oppressive towards inferiors; unjust towards any. Yet is 

a holy disposition of heart towards God most earnestly 
and in the first place to be endeavoured, (which will then 
draw on the rest,) as having in it highest equity and ex- 
eellency, and being of the most immediate necessity to our 
blessedness, 

. Fifthly, Consider, that there may be some gradual ten- 
dencies, or fainter essays, towards godliness, that fall short 
of real godliness, or come not up to that thorough change 
and determination of heart Godward, that is necessary to 
blessedness. There may be a returning, but not to the 
Most High,! and wherein men may be (as the prophet im- 
mediately subjoins) like a deceitful bow, not fully bent, that 
vill not reach the mark; they come not home to God. 
ny may be almost persuaded, and even within reach of 
1, not far from the kingdom of God; may seek to 
r, and not be able; their hearts being somewhat in- 








unwilling. The soul is in no possibility of taking 
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to move toward him spontaneously, and with, as it were, a 
selfmotion. And then is it self-moved towards God, when 
its preponderating bent is towards him. As a massy stone 
that one attempts to displace, if it be heaved at till it pre- 
ponderate, it then moves out by its own weight; other- 
wise it reverts, and lies where and as it did before. So ’tis 
with many men’s hearts, all our lifting at them is but the 
rolling of the returning stone; they are moved, but not re- 
moved: sometimes they are lifted at in the public ministry 
of the word; sometimes by a private, seasonable admo- 
nition; sometimes God makes an affliction his minis. 
ter; a danger startles them; a sickness shakes them; and 
they think to change their course: but how soon do they 
change those thoughts, and are where they were! What en- 
lightenings and convictions, what awakenings and terror, 
what remorses, what purposes, what tastes and relishes, 
do some find in their own hearts, that yet are blasted and 
come to nothing! How many miserable abortions after 
travailing pangs and throes, and fair hopes of a happy birth 
of the new creature! Often somewhat is produced that 
much resembles it, but is not it. No gracious principle but 
may have its counterfeit in an ungracious heart; whence 
they deceive not others only, but themselves, and think verily 
they are true converts while they are yet in their sins. How 
many wretched souls, that Jie dubiously struggling a long 
time under the contrary alternate impressions of the gos- 
pel on the one hand, and the present evil world on the 
other; and give the day to their own sensual inclinations 
at last! In some degree, escape the corruptions of the 
world, by the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, but are again entangled and overcome, 'so as their 
latter end is worse than their beginning. Such a man is 
so far from being advantaged by his former faint inclina- 
tions towards God, that he would be found at last under 
this aggravated wickedness beyond all other men; that 
when others wandered from God through inadvertency 
and inconsideration, this man will be found to have been 
his enemy upon deliberation, and against the various 
strivings of his convinced heart to the contrary. This is 
more eminently victorious and reigning enmity; such a 
one takes great pains to perish. Alas ’tis not a slight 
touch, an overly superficial tincture, some evanid senti- 
ments of piety, a few good thoughts or wishes, that be- 
speak a newman, anewcreature. ’Tis a thorough pre- 
vailing change, that quite alters the habitual posture of a 
man’s soul, and determines it towards God, so as that the 
after-course of his life may be capable of that denomina- 
tion, a living to God, a living after the spirit; that exalts 
the love of God into that supremacy in him, that it be- 
comes the governing principle of his life, and the reason 
and measure of his actions; that as he loves him above.all 
things else, better than his own life, so he can truly (though 
possibly sometimes with a doubtful, trembling heart) re- 
solve the ordinary course of his daily walking and practice 
into that love, as the directive principle of it. I pray, I 
read, I hear, because I love God. TI desire to be just, 
sober, charitable, meek, patient, because I love God. 
This is the perfection and end of the love of God, (there- 
fore that must needs be the principle hereof,) obedience to 
his will Herein appears that power of godliness de- 
nied (God knows) by too many that have the form: the 
spirit of love, power, and of a sound mind, That only is 
a sound mind in which such love rules in such power. 
Is not love to God often pretended by such that, whenever 
it comes to an actual competition, discover they love their 
own flesh a great deal more? that seldom ever cross their 
own. wills to do his, or hazard their own fleshly interest to 
promote his interest? We may justly say, (as the apostle, 
in a case fitly enough reducible hither,)o how dwells the 
love of God in that man? Notwithstanding such a sub- 
dued ineffectual love to God, such a one shall be denomi- 
nated and dealt with as anenemy. ”Tis not likely any man 
on earth hates God so perfectly as those in hell. And is not 
every quality, not yet perfect in its kind, and that is yet gtow- 
ing more and more intense, in the meantime allayed by 
some degree of its contrary? Yet that over-mastered de- 
gree denominates not its subject, nor ought a man from 
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such a supposed love to God to have the name of a lover 
of him. ‘That principle is only capable of denominating 
the man, that is prevalent and practical, that hath agovern- 
ing influence on his heart and life. He in whom the love 
of God hath not such power and rule, whatever his fainter 
inclinations may be, is an ungodly man. 

‘And now methinks these several considerations com- 
pared and weighed together, should contribute something 
to the settling of right thoughts in the minds of secure 
sinners, touching the nature and necessity of this heart- 
change; and do surely leave no place for the foremen- 
tioned vain pretences that occasioned them. Jor (to give 
you a summary view of what hath been propounded in 
those foregoing considerations) it now plainly appears,— 
That the holy Scripture requires in him that shall enjoy 
this blessedness, a mighty change of the very temper of 
his soul, as that which must dispose ‘him thereto; and 
which must therefore chiefly consist, in the right framing 
of his heart towards God; towards whom it is most 
fixedly averse, and therefore not easily susceptible of such, 
achange. And that any slighter or more feeble inclina- 
tion toward God will not serve the turn; but such only 
whereby the soul is prevalently and habitually turned to 
him. And then what can be more absurd or unsavoury, 
what more contrary to Christian doctrine, or common 
reason, than instead of this necessary heart-change, to in- 
sist upon so poor a plea, as that mentioned above, as the 
only ground of so great a hope? How empty and frivo- 
lous will it appear in comparison of this great soul-trans- 
forming change, if we severally consider the particulars of 
it. As for orthodoxy in doctrinals, ’tis in itself a highly 
laudable thing; and in respect of the fundamentals (for 
therefore are they so called) indispensably necessary to 
blessedness. As that cannot be without holiness, so nor 
holiness without truth? But, (besides that this is that 
which every one pretends to,) is every thing which is ne- 
cessary sufficient? As to natural necessity, (which is that 
we now speak to,) reason and intellectual nature are also 
necessary; shall therefore all men, yea, and devils too, be 
saved? Besides, are you sure you believe the grand arti- 
eles of the Christian religion? Consider a little,—the 
grounds and effects of that pretended faith. 

First, Its grounds. Every assent is as the grounds of it 
are. Deal truly here with thy soul. Can you tell where- 
fore you are a Christian ? What are thy inducements to be 
of this religion? are they not such as are common to thee 
with them that are of a false religion? (Iam here hap- 
pily prevented by a worthy author,9 to which I recommend 
thee, but at the present a little bethink thyself,) Is it not 
possible thou mayest be a Christian for the same reasons 
for which one may be a Jew, or a Mahometan, or a mere 
pagan?as, viz.education, custom, law, example, outward ad- 
vantage, &c. Nowconsider, if thou find this upon inquiry 
to be thy case, the motives of thy being a Christian admit 
of being cast together into this form of reasoning. That 
religion which a man’s forefathers were of, which is estab- 
lished by law, or generally obtains in the country where 
he lives, the profession whereof most conduces to, or best 
consists with, his credit, and other outward advantages, 
that religion he is to embrace as the true religion. But 
such I find the Christian religion to be to me; therefore, 
&c. The proposition here is manifestly false; for it con- 
tains grounds common to all religions, publicly owned, 
and professed throughout the world; and sure all cannot 
be true: and hence the’ conclusion (though materially 
considered it be true, yet) formally considered, as a con- 
clusion issuing from such premises, must needs be false. 
And what then is become of the orthodoxy; when, as to 
the formal object of thy faith, thou believest but as Maho- 
metans and pagans do? when thou art of this faith, by 
fate or chance only, not choice or rational inducement® 
* Next, as to the effects of thy faith: let them be inquired 
into also, and they ‘will certainly bear proportion to the 
grounds of it. Ther Gospel is the power of God to. 
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salvation to every one that believes; to them that believe 
it not, it Benifies nothing. The word of God received 
with a divine faith, as the word of God, works effectually 
upon all that so receive it, ze. all that believe. What 
such efficacious workings of it hast thou felt upon thy 
soul? Certainly, its most connatural effect is that very 
change of heart, and inclination Godward, of which we 
have been speaking. What is so suitable to the es 
revelation, as a good temper of heart Godward? Ani 
how absurd is it to introduce the cause on purpose to ex- 
clude its genuine inseparable effect! But evident it is, 
(though true faith cannot,) that superficial, irrational assent, 
in which alone many glory, may too well consist with a 
disaffected heart towards God: and can it then signify 
any thing towards thy blessedness ? Sure to be so a solifi- 
dian isto be a nullifidian. Faith not working by love is 
not faith; at least profits nothing. For thy outward con- 
formity in the solemnities of worship, ’tis imputable to so 
corrupt motives and principles, that the thing itself, ab- 
stractively considered, can never bethought characteristical 
and distinguishing of the heirs of blessedness. The worst 
of men may perform the best of outward duties. Thy 
most glorious boasted virtues, if they grow not from the 
proper root, love to God, they are but splendid sins, as 
above appears, and hath been truly said of old. “Thy re- 
pentance is either true or false; if true, it is that very 
change of mind and heart I speak of, and is therefore 
eminently signalized by that note, ‘tis repentance towards 
God; if false, God will not be mocked. For thy regene- 
ration in baptism; swhat can it avail thee, as to this 
blesseduess, if the present temper of thy heart be unsuit- 
able thereto? Didst thou ever know any that held, that 
all the baptized should be saved? Will thy infant sane- 
lity excuse the enmity and disaffection to God of thy 
riper age? 

In short, if we seclude this work of God upon the soul, 
how inconsiderable is the difference between the Christian 
and the heathen world! Wherein can it then be under- 
stood to lie, but in some ineffectual notions, and external 
observances? And can it be thought that the righteous, 
holy God, will make so vast a difference in the states of 
men hereafter, who differ so little here? or that it shall so 
highly recommend a man to God, that it was his lot to be 
born, and to have lived upon such a turf or soil, or in such 
a clime or part of the world? His gracious providence 
is thankfully to be acknowledged and adored, that hath 
assigned us our stations under the Gospel: but then it 
must be remembered, the Gospel hath the goodness, not of 
the end, but of the means; which, as by our improvement 
or non-improvement, it becomes effectual or ineffectual, 
doth acquit from, or aggravate, condemnation : and that it 
works not as a charm or spell, we know not how, or why, 
or when we think not of it; but by recommending itself, 
in the demonstration and power of the Holy Ghost, to our 
reason and consciences, to our wills and affections, til we 
be delivered up into the mould or form of it. Surely 
were it so slight a matter, as too many fondly dream, that 
must distinguish between them that shall be saved and 
shall perish, there would need no striving to enter in at the 
strait gate; and the disciple’s question would never have 
been, Who then shall be saved ? but rather, Who shall not 
be saved? nor would it have been resolved by our Saviour 
into the immediate power of him alone,» to whom all 
things are possible, that any are saved at all; nor have 
been so earnestly asserted by him, that xnone could come 
to him but whom his Father draws. The obvious import 
of which passages is such, that if careless sinners could 
once obtain of themselves seriously to consider them, 
methinks they would find little rest in their spirits, till 
they might discern a work wrought there, in some degree 
worthy of God; an impression some way proportionable to 
the power of an almighty arm, and that might speak God 
its author. For notwithstanding the soul’s natural capa- 
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I mean its wicked aversion from God, is such as none but 
God himself can overcome. Wor is that aversion the less 
culpable, for that it is so hardly overcome, but the more. 
"Tis an aversion of will and who sees not, that: évery 
man is more wicked, according as his will is more wick- 
edly bent? Hence his impotency or inability to turn to 
God, is not such as that he cannot turn if he would? but 
it consists in this, that he is not willing. He affectsa dis- 
tanee from God. Which shows therefore the necessity 
still of this change. For the possibility of it, and the en- 
couragement (according to the methods wherein God is 
wont ta dispense his grace) the sinner hath to hope and 
par thes 3 it, will more fitly fall into consideration else- 
where. 
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Poarth Inferonse. That the soul in which such a change is wrought, rest- 
lessly pursues this blessedness till it be attained.. Fifth Inference. ‘Chat the 
knowing of God. and conformity to him, are satisfying things, and do now 
in a de entisly according to the measure wherein they are attained, 
Sixth Inference. That the love of God towards his people is great, that hath 
designed for them so great, and even a satisfying good. 


4. Infer. ’Tis further to be inferred, that a soul wherein 
such a change is wrought, pursues this blessedness with 
restless, supreme desire, till it attain to the fulness thereof. 
We have here a plainly iniplied description of the posture 
and tendency of such a soul (even of a sanctified holy soul, 
which had therefore undergone this blessed change) to- 
wards this state of blessedness. I shall (saith he) be satis- 
fied with thy likeness, g. d. I cannot be satisfied other- 
wise. We have seen how great a change is necessary to 
dispose the soul to this blessedness, which being once 
wrought, nothing else can satisfy it. Such a thing is this 
blessedness; (I speak now of so much of it as is previous 
and conducing to satisfaction, or of blessedness mate- 
rially considered, the Divine glory to be beheld and par- 
ticipated ;) *tis of that nature, it makes the soul restless, 
it lets it not be quiet, after it hath got somé apprehension 
of it, till it attain the full enjoyment. The whole life of 
such a one, is a eontinual seeking God’s face. So at- 
tractive is this glory of a:subject rightly disposed to it: 
while others crave corn and wine, this is the sum of the 
holy soul’s desires, * Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance, &c. The same thing is the object of its pre- 
sent desires that shall be of its eternal satisfaction and en- 
joyment. This is now its one thing, the request insisted 
on, >to behold the beauty of the Lord, &c. and while in 
any measure it doth so, yet ’tis still looking for his blessed 
hope, still hoping to be like him, see him as he is. The 
expectation of satisfaction in this state, implies the restless 
working of desire till then; for what is this satisfaction, 
_ but the fulfilling of our desires, the perfecting of the soul’s 
raotions in a complacential rest? Motion and rest do ex- 
aetly correspond each to other. Nothing can naturally 
rest in any place, to which it was not before naturally in- 
clined to move. And the rest is proportionably more com- 
posed and steady, according as the motion was stronger 
and more vigorous. By how much the heavier any body 
is, so much the stronger and less resistible is its motion 
downward : and then accordingly it is less moveable when 
it hath attained its resting place. ’Tis therefore a vanity 
and contradiction, to speak of the soul’s being satisfied in 
that which it was not before desirous of.¢ And that state 
whichit shall ultimately and eternally acquiesce in, (witha 
rest that must thereforé be understood to be most composed 
and sedate,) t6wards it must it needs move with the 
strongest and most unsatisfied desire, a desire that is su- 
‘preme, prevalent, and triumphant over all otlier desires, 
‘and over all obstructions to itself; least capable of diver- 
sion, or of pitching upon any thing short of the term aimed 
at. Ask therefore the holy soul, What is thy supreme de- 
sire? and so far as it understands itself, it must answer, 
“To see and partake the Divine glory; to behold the 
blessed face of God, till his likeness be transfised through 
all my powers, and his entire image be perfectly formed in 
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me: present to my view what else you will, I can be satis- 
fied in nothing else but this.” Therefore this leaves a 
black note upon those wretched souls that are wholly stran- 
gers to such desires; that would be better satisfied to 
dwell always in dust; that shun the blessed face of God 
as hell itself; and to whom the most despicable vanity is 
a more desirable sight than that of Divine glory. Miser- 
able souls! Consider your state: can that be your blessed- 
ness which you desire not? or do you think God will re- 
ceive any into his blessed presence, to whom it shall be a 
burden? Methinks, upon the reading of this you should 
presently doom yourselves, and see your sentence written 
in your breast. Compare your hearts with this holy 
man’s; see if there be any thing like this in the temper of 
your spirits; and never think well of yourselves till you 
find it so. arenes 

5. Infer. The knowledge of God, and conformity to 
him, are in their own nature apt to satisfy the desires of 
the soul, and even now actually do so, in the measure 
wherein they are attained. Some things are not of a satis- 
fying nature; there is nothing tending to satisfaction in 
them. And then the continual heaping together of such 
things, doth no more towards satisfaction, than the accu- 
mulating of mathematical points would towards the com- 
pacting of a solid body; or the multiplication of cyphers 
only, to the making of a sum. But what shall one day 
satisfy, hath in itself a power and aptitude thereto. The 
act, whenever it is, supposes the power. Therefore the 
hungry craving soul, that would fain be happy, but knows 
not how, needs not spend its days in making uncertain 
guesses, and fruitless attempts and trials: it may fix its 
hovering thoughts; and upon assurance here given, say, I 
have now found at last where satisfaction may be had; 
and have only this to do, to bend all my powers hither, 
and intend this one thing, the possessing myself of this 
blessed rest ; earnestly to endeavour, and patiently to wait 
for it. Happy discovery! welcome tidings! I now know 
which way to turn my eye, and direct my pursuit. I shall 
no longer spend myself in dubious, toilsome wanderings, 
in anxious, vain inquiry. I have found! I have found! 
blessedness is here. If Ican but get a lively, efficacious 
sight of God, I have enough—Show me the Father, and 
it sufficeth. Letthe weary, wandering soul bethink itself, 
and retire to God; he will not mock thee with shadows, 
as the world hath done. This is eternal life, to know him 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 
Apart from Christ thou eanst not know nor see him with 
fruit and comfort; but the gospel revelation (which is the 
revelation of God in Christ) gives thee a lovely prospect of 

-him. His glory shines in the face of Jesus Christ; and 
when by beholding it thou art changed into the same like- 
ness, and findest thyself gradually changing more and 
more from glory to glory, thou wilt find thyself accordingly 
in a gradual tendency towards satisfaction and blessed- 
ness: that is, do but seriously set thyself to study and con- 
template the being and attributes of Gad; and then look 
upon him as through the Mediator, he is willing to be re- 
coneiled to thee, and become thy God; and so long let 
thine eye fix and dwell here, till it affect thy heart, and the 

| proper impress of the gospel be by the Spirit of the Lord 

instamped upon it; till thou find thyself wrought to a com- 
pliance with his holy will, and his image formed in thee; 
and thou. shalt soon experience thou art entering into his 
rest; and wilt relish a more satisfying pleasure in this 
blessed change, than all thy worldly, sensual enjoyments 
did ever afford thee before. 

Surely, if the eee vision and perception of his glo- 
rious likeness will yield a complete satisfaction at last, the 
initial and progressive tendencies towards the former will 
proportionably infer the latter. ’Tis obvious hence to 
collect, who are in this world (ordinarily and, ceteris part- 
bus, where more unusual violent temptations hinder not) the 
most satisfied and contented persons; even those that have 
most of the clarifying aS of God, and thencée partake 
most of his image (indeed Seripture only vouchsafes the 
name to such sights of God; 4 He that doth evil hath not 
seen God.) Such as have most of a godly frame wrought 
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into their spirits, and that have hearts most attempered and 
conformed to God; these are the most contented persons 
in the world. Content is part of the gain that attends god- 
liness; it concurring, renders the other a great gain; *god- 
liness with contentment: the form of expression discovers 
how connatural contentment is to godliness; as if they 
were not to be mentioned apart. Godliness, as if he had 
said, is a very gainful thing, but, if you would comprehend 
the gainfulness of it fully, do not abstract too curiously, 
take in with it that which is of so near an alliance, that you 
will hardly know how to consider them apart ; let its inse- 
parable adjunct, contentment, go along with it, and you 
will find it a gainful thing indeed. The true knowledge 
of God so directly tends to holiness, and that to contenta- 
tion, that it may be too evidently concluded, that a dis- 


contented person hath little of the one or the other, not’ 


much knowledge, and less grace; he is so far from being 
like God, that in the apostle’s language above we may 
say, he hath not seen him. Doth that person know God, 
or hath ever seen him, that falls not into the dust, admir- 
ing so glorious a Majesty? that subjects not himself to 
him, with loyal affections, accounting it his only grand 
concernment to please and serve him ? But the discontented 
person takes upon him, as if he were God alone, and as if 
he expected every creature to do him homage, and thought 
the creation were made for the pleasure and service of 
‘none but him. Hath that person ever seen God, that 
acknowledges him not a sufficient portion, a full, all-com- 
prehending good? Hath he seen him, that sees not reason 
to trust him, to commit all his concernments to him? 
Gath he seen him that loves him not, and delights not in 
his love? Hath he seen him that quits. not all for him, 
and abandons not every private interest to espouse his? 
And how evidently do these things tend to quiet and com- 
pose the soul! Discontent proceeds from idolizing thoughts 
of ourselves : ’tis rooted in self-conceit, in self-dependence, 
self-love, self-seeking, all which despicable idols (or that 
one great idol, self, thus variously served and idolized) 
one sight of the Divine glory would confound and bring 
to nothing. The sights of God melt the heart, break it 
under a sense of sin, and hence compose it to a meek, 
peaceful humility; but the discontented spirit is an un- 
broken, proud, imperious spirit. 
rify the soul, refine it from the dross of this vile world, 
make it daily aspire to a conformity unto. the pure and 
spiritual nature of God. But a discontented spirit is a 
sensual, terrene spirit? (for what but such objects are the 
usual matter of most men’s discontents ?) taking sensuality 
in its just latitude, ’tis a low dunghill spirit, fit for nothing 
but to rake and serabble in the ditt. 

I insist upon this, apprehending (what deserves more 
lamentations than it hath observation) that too many an- 
nex a profession of eminent godliness and spirituality to 
an indulged querulous, impatient temper of spirit; join a 
splendid appearance of piety, to an unreformed perverse 
frowardness ; (which agree as well as a jewel of gold toa 
swine’s snout;) nothing pleases them, their mercies are not 
worth the acknowledgment ; their afflictions intolerable, 
not tobe borne. They fall out and quarrel with all occur- 
rences, actions, events; neither man nor God doth any 
thing good in their sight. The world is not well governed; 
nothing falls out well as to themselves. What can possi- 
bly be thought on more repugnant to the knowledge of 
God, the grand design of all religion, and the very spirit 
of the Gospel, than this temper? Which way do. these 
tend and aim, but to lead souls to blessedness; to bring 
them into a peaceful, happy, satisfied state and frame 2 
And must we, because that end cannot be attained here, 
therefore go the quite contrary way ? or pretend we are 
going to heaven with our backs turned upon it ? Sure the 
discoveries God now makes of himself to us, and by which 
he impresses his likeness upon his own: (though they 
ultimately design our satisfaction and blessedness in 
heaven, as intermediate thereunto;) they aim at the bring- 
ing us into a heaven upon earth; to form us unto a 
life agreeable, and that hath analogy with that of heaven; 
unto which nothing is more analogous in our present state, 
than that peace and serenity which result from Divine 
knowledge and holiness; nothing more inconsistent, than 
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a peevish, fretful, turbulent spirit. The one is a partici- 
pation of a bright and mild light from heaven; the other, 
of a dark and raging fire from hell. "Tis only God’s face, 
his glorious likeness reflected on our souls, that shall sa- 
tisfy hereafter, and make heaven heaven. He doth not 
now wholly conceal himself from us, not altogether hide 
his face. The shining of the same face (in what degree he 
now vouchsafes it) will make this earth a heaven too. 
One glance towards him may transmit a lively pleasant 
lustre upon our spirits,f they looked on him, and were 
lightened. And we live in the expectation of clearer and 
more impressive eternal visions. It will become us to ex- 
press a present satisfiedness, proportionable to our present 
sights and expectations; and to endeavour daily.to see 
more, and to be more like God; that we may be daily 
more and more satisfied; while we cannot yet attain, to 
be making gradual approaches towards that blessed state. 
By how much any have more of the vision and likeness 
of God in their present state, so much they approach 
nearer unto satisfaction. 

6. Infer. We infer; The love of God to his people is great, 
which hath designed for them so great, and even a satisfying 
good. We cannot overlook the occasion this doctrine gives . 
us, to consider and contemplate awhile the love of God. If 
this shall be the blessedness of his saints, ’tis a great love ~ 
that shall be the spring and source of it. Two things here 
before our eyes discover the greatness of his love :—that it 
designs satisfaction to the persons meant; and—that they 
shall he satisfied with the Divine vision and likeness. 

1. It designs their satisfaction. ‘This is as far as love 
can go. ’Tis love to the uttermost: it doth not satisfy itself 
till it satisfies them. ’Tis love to spare an enemy, to relieve 
a stranger; but to satisfy for ever them that were both, 
this sure exceeds all the wonted measures of love. Much 
love is shown in the forgiveness of sin, in the supply of 
necessities; but herein (as the apostle speaks in another 
case) is the love of God perfected, as to its exercise: it 
hath now perfectly attained its end; when it hath not left 
so much as a craving desire, not a wish unsatisfied; the 
soul cannot say, “I wish it were better; O that I had but 
this one thing more to complete my paLpinessi It hath 
neither pretence nor inclination to think such a thought. 
Divine love is now at rest. It was travailling (big with 
gracious designs) before; it hath now delivered its@if. It 
would rather create new heavens every moment, than not 
satisfy; but it hath now done it to the full; the utmost 
capacity of the soul is filled up; it can be no happier than 
itis. ‘This is love’s triumph over all the miseries, wants, 
and desires of a languishing soul: the appropriate peculiar 
glory of Divine love. If all the excellencies of the whole 
creation besides were contracted into one glorious creature, 
it would never be capable of this boast, I have satisfied 
one soul. The love of God leaves none unsatisfied, but 
the proud despisers of it. Now is the eternal sabbath of 
love. Now it enters into rest, having finished all its 
works; it views them over now with delight, for, lo! they 
are all good: its works of pardon, of justification, and adop- 
tion; its works of regeneration, of conversion, and sane- 
tification; its establishing, quickening, comforting works ; 
they are all good, good in themselves, and in this their 
end, the satisfaction and repose of blessed souls. Now 
Divine love puts on the crown, ascends the throne, and 
the many myriads of glorified spirits fall down about it 
and adore; all profess to owe to it the satisfying pleasures 
they all enjoy. Who can consider the unspeakable satis- 
faction of those blessed spirits, and not also reflect upon 
this exalted greatness of Divine love! 

2. "Tis again great love, if we consider wherewith they 
shall be satisfied. The sight and participation of the Di- 
vine glory, his face, his likeness, his represented and im- 
pressed glory. There may be great love that never under- 
takes nor studies to satisfy all the desires of the persons 
we cast our love upon, especially where nothing will satisfy 
but high and great matters. The love of God knows no 
difficulties ; nor can be overset. The greater the perform- 
ance or vouchsafement, the more suitable to Divine love. 
It hath resolved to give the soul a plenary Satisfaction, 
perfectly to content all its desires; and since nothing else 
can do it, but an eternal beholding of the glorious face-of 
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the Divine Majesty, and a transformation into his own 
likeness, that shall not be withheld. Yea, it hath created 
refined, enlarged its capacity on purpose, that it might be 
satisfied with nothing less, “Great love may sometimes be 
signified by a glance; the offered view of a willing face. 
Thus our Lord Jesus invites his church to discover her 
own love, and answer his, Let me sce thy face, &c. Cant. 
ii. 14. Love is not more becomingly expressed or gratified, 
than by mutwal looks, uli wmor, ibi oculus. How great is 
that love that purposely lays aside the vail, that never 
turns away its own, nor permits the aversion of the behold- 
er’s eye throughout eternity. Now we sec ina glass; then 
face to face, as if never weary of beholding on either part; 
but on that part the condescension lies, is the transcendant 
admirable love. That a generous, beneficent, the other 
(till it be satisfied here) a craving, indigent love. And 
how inexpressible a condescension is this! Poor wretches ! 
many of whom, possibly, were once so low, that astrutting 
grandce would have thought himself affronted by their 
look, and have met with threatening rebukes their over- 
daring venturous eye; lo, now they are permitted (to stand 
before princes; that’s a mean thing) to feed their eyes with 
Divine glory, to view the face of God. He sets them be- 
fore his face for ever. And that eternal vision begets in 
them an eternal likeness; they behold and partake glory 
at once, that their joy may be full. They behold not a 
glorious God with deformed souls; that would render 
them a perpetual abomination and torment to themselves. 
Love cannot permit that heaven should be their affliction ; 
that they should have cause to loath and be weary of them- 
selves in that presence. It satisfies them, by clothing and 
filling them with glory; by making them partake of the 
Divine likeness, as well as behold it. *Tis reckoned a great 
expressicn of a complying love, but to give a picture; 
when the parties loved only permit themselves to view in 
a mute representation a vicarious face. Thisis much more 
a vital image, (as before,) God's own livingness propagated 
in the soul ; the inchoation of it is called the Divine love, 
the seed of God. What amazing love is this, of the great 
God to a worm! not to give over till he have assimilated 
it to his own glory; till it appear as a ray of light begotten 
of the Father of lights! ¢ Every one, saith the apostle, that 
doth righteousness is born of him; and then it follows, 
h behold what manner of love—to be the sons of God; to be 
like him, to see him asheis, &c. How great a word is that 
{spoken in reference to our present state)—ito make us 
partakers of jis holiness. And (as well it might) ’tis in- 
stanced as an effect and argument of love, (for sure chas- 
tening itself, abstracted from that end of it, doth not import 
love,) whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,—and then by 
and by, in the same series and line of discourse, is added, 
—to make us partakers of his holiness. Love always either 
supposes similitude, or intendsit; and issufficiently argued 
by it either way. And sure; the love of God cannot be 
more directly expressed, than in his first intending to make 
a poor soul like him, while he loves it with compassion ; 
and then imprinting and perfecting that likeness, that he 
may love it with eternal delight. Love is here the first 
and the last, the beginning and end in all this business. 
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7. Inference. That since this blessedness is limited to a qualified subject, ‘I 


in righteousness,” the unrighteous are necessarily left excluded. 8. Inference. 
That righteousness is no vain thing, inasmuch as it hath so happy an issue, 


andendsso well. # t 


7. Infer. Constperine this blessedness is not common, 
but limited to a qualified subject, “I in righteousness,” a 
person clothed in righteousness; it evidently follows, the 
unrighteous are necessarily excluded and shut out, can 
have no part nor portion in this blessedness. The same 
thing that the apostle tells us, without an inference ; *Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God, &c. Intimating that tobe a most confessed known 
thing: know ye not? is it possible ye can be ignorant of 
this? The natural necessity of what hath been here in- 
ferred, hath been argued already from the consideration 
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of the nature of this blessedness. The legal necessity of 
it, arising from the Divine will and law, is that I mainly 
intend at present. By such a necessity also, they are exclu- 
ded, who by God’s rule (according to which the supreme 
judgment must be managed) shall be found unrighteous: 
those that come not up to the terms of the gospel-covenant; 
never accepted the offers, nor submitted to the commands 
of it; and that hence consequently are unrelated to Christ, 
and ununited to him; no way capable of advantage by his 
most perfect and all-sufficient righteousness, that alone 
fully answers all the exactions and demands of the cove- 
nant of works; and so, who are at last found unrighteous 
by the old law and the new, the law both of the Creator 
and Redeemer too. There is the same necessity these 
should be excluded, as that God should be just and true. 
The word is gone forth of his mouth in righteousness, and: 
cannot return. He did not dally with sinners, when he 
settled those constitutions, whence this necessity results. 
He is not a man, that he should lie; nor the son of man, 
that he should repent. A heathen understood so much of 
the nature of God. 

I have thought sometimes, with much wonder, of the 
stupid folly of unsanctified hearts; they are even con- 
founded in their own wishes; and would have (in order to 
their security) they know not what. Were the question 
faithfully put to the very heart of such a one, What 
wouldst thou have done in order to thy eternal safety from. 
Divine wrath and vengeance ? would not the answer be, O 
that God would re-call those severe constitutions he hath 
made; and not insist so strictly on what he hath required 
in the gospel, in order to the salvation of sinners. But 
foolish wretch ! dost thou know what thou sayest ? wouldst 
thou have God repeal the Gospel, that thou mayst be the 
more secure? in what a case art thou then? Hast thouno 
hope if the gospel stand in force ? what hope wilt thou have 
if it do not? Must the hopes of all the world be ruined to 
establish thine? and yet leave them involved in the com- 
mon ruin too? What but the gospel gives the least hope 
to apostate sinners? There is now hope for thee in the 
gospel-promise, if thou return to God. bLet the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him turn to the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, and he wild abundantly pardon. But 
take away the gospel, and where art thou? Were it pos- 
sible for thee torepent, and become a new man; what set- 
tles the connexion between repentance and salvation, but 
the gospel-promise? Will the violated law of works ac- 
cept thy repentance instead of obedience? Doth it not ex- 
pressly preclude any such expectation ? Doth it give any 
ground to look for any thing but death after sin? Thou 
must therefore fly to the Gospel, or yield thyselflost. And 
know, it contains none but faithful and true sayings, that 
have more stability in them than the foundations of heaven 
and earth: therefore expect nothing to be altered for thy 
sake. The gospel-constitution was settled long before 
thou wast born: thou comest too late with thy exceptions 
(if thou hadst any) againstit. Remember therefore this is 
one of the unalterable determinations of this gospel, with- 
out holiness thou shalt never see God, or (which amounts 
to the same) thou canst not behold his face but in right- 
eoushess. ‘There is no word in all the Bible of more cer- 
tain truth than this. In this also how apt are sinners fool- 
ishly to entangle themselves! The Gospel is true, and to 
be believed, till they meet with something that crosses 
them, and goes against the hair, and then they hope it is 
not so. But vain man! if once thou shake the truth of God, 
what wilt thou stay thyself upon? Is God true when he 
promises ? and is he not as true when he threatens? If 
that be atrue saying, ‘ Say to the righteous, it shall be 
well with him,”’—is not that as much to be regarded, 
“Wo to the wicked, it shall be ill with him? The right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wick- 
edness of the wicked shall be upon him.” Are not these of 
equal authority? If thou hadst any reason to hope thou 
mayst be happy though thou never be righteous; 1s there 
not as much reason to fear thou mightst be miserable 
though thou be; since the one is as much against the flat 
express word of God as the other? Let not thy love to sin 
betray thee out of all religion and thy wits together, 
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Wherein wilt thou believe one upon the bare value of his 
word, that will lie to thee in any thing? Yea, and as it is 
the same authority that is affronted in every command, 
whence disobedience to one is a breach of all; so is the 
same veracity denied in every truth, and the disbelief of one 
belies all; and wilt thou believe him in any thing, thou 
hast proclaimed a liar inevery thing? Therefore, so little 
hast thou gained by disbelieving the divine revelation in 
this thing, that thou hast brought thyself to this miserable 
dilemma; If the word of God be false, thou hast no foun- 
dation of any faith left thee; if it be true, it dooms thee to 
eternal banishment from his blessed face, while thou re- 
mainest in thy unrighteousness. It will not be thy advan- 
tage then to disbelieve this gospel-record, but to consider 
it, and take it to heart; twill prove never the less true at 
last, for that thou wilt not believe it; shall thy unbelief 
make the truth of God of none effect? And if thou wouldst 
but reasonably consider the case, methinks thou shouldst 
soon be convinced. Since thou acknowledgest (as I sup- 
pose thee to do) that there are two states of men in the 
other world, a state of blessedness, and a state of misery ; 
and two sorts of men in this world, the righteous and the 
unrighteous ; let thy reason and conscience now Judge who 
shall be allotted to the one state, and who to the other. 
Sure, if thou acknowledge a righteous Judge of all to the 
world, thou canst not think he will turn men promiscu- 
ously into heaven or hell at random, without distinction ; 
much less canst thou be so absurd and mad, as to think all 
the unrighteous shall be saved, and the righteous«perish. 
And then what is left thee to judge but that which I am 
now urging upon thee, that when the righteous shall be 
admitted to the vision of God’s blessed face, the unright- 
eous shall be driven forth into outer darkness. 

It may be some here will be ready to say, “‘ But to what 
purpose is all this, they were of the same mind before, 
and cannot think that any one would ever say the contra- 
ry.” Nor do I think so either; but’tis one thing not to be- 
lieve a conclusion to be true, and another to profess a con- 
trary belief; and one thing to believe a conclusion, ano- 
ther to think we believe it. Men often know not their own 
minds. Jn practical matters, ’tis best known what a man’s 
belief is by his practice; for when any profess to believe 
this or that practical truth, relating to their salvation, if 
they believe it not practically, 2. e. with such a belief as 
will command their suitable practice, it matters not what 
belief they are of, or whether they were of that judgment 
or no: yea, it will prove in the issue better for them they 
had been of another, when their own professed belief shall 
he urged against them. But let us consider a little, how in 
practical matters of less concernment we would estimate a 
man’s belief. You meet a traveller upon the way, who tells 
you, the bridge over such an unpassable river is broken 
down, and that if you venture you perish; if you believe 
him, you return; if you hold on, he reasonably concludes 
you believe him not; and will therefore be apt to say to 
you, if you will not believe me you maymake trial. Your 
physician tells you a disease is growing upon you, that in 
a short time will prove incurable and mortal, but if. you 
presently use the means he shall prescribe, ’tis capable of 
an easy remedy; how would you yourself have your be- 
lief of your physician judged of in this case? Would you 
expect tobe believed, if youshouldsay, you do notat all dis- 
trust your physician’s integrity and judgment, but yet you 
resolve not to follow his directions; unless you would have 
us believe too, that you are weary of your life, and would 
fain be rid of it? There is no riddle or mystery in this. 
How ridiculous would men make themselves, if in mat- 
fers of common concernment they should daily practise di- 
tectly contrary to their professed belief? How few would 
pelieve them serious, or in their wits? But however, call 
this believing, or what you will, we contend not about the 
name; the belief of such a thing can no further do you 
rood, you can be nothing the better for it, further than as 
it engages you to take a course suitable and consequent to 
sucha belief. To believe that there is a hell, and run into 
it; that unrighteousness persisted in will damn you, and 
yet will live init. To what purpose is it, to make your 
boasts of this faith? But since you are willing to call this 
believing: all the foregoing reasoning is to engage you to 
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consider what you believe. Do you believe that unright- 
eoushess will be the death of your soul; will eternally se- 
parate you from God, and the presence of his glory? and 
when you have reasoned the matter with yourself, you find 
it to be certainly so: should not such a thing be more 
deeply pondered? ‘The bare proposal of an evident truth 
commands present assent ; but if I further bend my mind 
to reason out the same thing to myself, I am occasioned 
to take notice of the grounds, dependencies, the habitudes 
of it, what it rests upon, and whither it tends, and thence 
more discern its importance, and of what moment it is 

than I should have done, if upon first view I had assentec 

only, and dismissed it my thoughts. And yet 1s it possi- 
ble, you should think this to be true, and not think it a 
most important truth? Is it asmall matter im your ac- 
count, whether you shall be blessed or miserable for ever? 
whether you be saved or perish eternally? Or is it consi- 
dered.by you, according as the weight of the matter re- 
quires, that as you are found righteous or unrighteous, so 
will it everlastingly fare with you? 

You may possibly say, you already conclude yourself 
righteous, therefore no further employ your thoughts about 
it. But methinks, you should hardly be able however to 
put such a thing out of your thoughts; while as yet the 
final determination is not given inthe case. If a man have 
a question yet depending, concerning his life or estate; 
though his business be never so clear, he will hardly forget 
it, the trial not being yet past. And though in this matter, 
you have no reason to suspect error or corruption in your 
Judge, (throtigh which many honest causes may miscarry 
in a human judicature,) yet have you no reason to suspect 
yourself ? If the Holy Spirit hath assured you, it hath not 
stupified you; but as you have then the less of fear, you 
have the more of love and joy. Therefore you will not 
thence mind such a concernment the less, but with the 
more delight ; and therefcre also, most probably, with the 
more frequency and intenston. What a pleasure will it 
be to review evidences, and say, Lo! here are the medi- 
ums by which I make out my title to the eternal inherit- 
ance. Such and such characters give me tne confidence to 
number myself among God’s righteous ones. And do you 
lead that heavenly raised life? do you live in those sweet 
and ravishing comforts of the Holy Ghost, that maybespeak 
you one whom he hath sealed up to the day of redemption ? 
ff you pretend not to any such certainty, but rely upon your 
awn judgment of your case ; are you sure you are neither 
mistaken in the notion of the righteousness required, nor 
in the application of it to your own soul? Possibly, you 
may think yourself, because in your ordinary dealing you 
wrong no man, (yourself being judge,) a very righteous 
person. But evident it is, whenthe Scripture uses this term 
as descriptive of God’s own people, and to distinguish be- 
tween them that shall be saved and perish, it takes it in 
that comprehensive sense before explained. And, however, 
it requires at least much more of thee, under other expres- 
sions, as thou canst hardly be so ignorant but to know. 
And do but use thy reason here a little, and demand of 
thyself: Is he to be accounted a righteous person, that 
thinks it fit to avoid wronging a man, but makes no con- 
science at all of wronging God? More particularly : Is it 
righteous, tolive all thy days in a willing ignorance of the 
Author of thy being, never once to inquire,* Where is God 
my Maker? Is it righteous to forget him days without 
number, not to have him from day today in allthy thoughts? 
Is if righteous to estrange-thyself from him, and live as 
without him in the world, while thou livest, movest, and 
hast thy being in him ? notto glorify him in whose hands 
thy breath is ? to be a lover of pleasure more than God? a 
worshipper, in thy very soul, of the creature more than the 
Creator ?~ Is it righteous to harden thy heart against his 
fear and love ? to live under his power, and never reve- 
rence it his goodness, and never acknowledge it ? to af- 
front his authority, to belie his truth, abuse his mercy, im- 
pose upon his patience, defy his justice; to exalt thy own 
interest against his; the trifling petite interest of a silly 
worm, against the great all-comprehending interest of the 
common Lord of all the world ? to cross his will, to do thy 

own ? to please thyself, to the displeasing of him? Whence 
hadst thou thy measures of justice, if this be just? 
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Again, is it righteous to deny the Lord that bought thee, 
to neglect that great salvation which he is the author of 2 
And whereas he came to less thee in turning thee from 
thine iniquities, wilfully té remain still in an accursed ser- 
vitude to sin? when he was made manifest to destroy the 
works of the devil, still to yield thyself a captive at his 
will? Whereas he died that thou mightest not any longer 
live to thyself, but to him that died for thee, and rose 
again; and that he might redeem thee from thy vain con- 
versation; and that thou art so expressly told, that suchas 
still lead sensual lives, mind earthly things, have not their 
conversation in heaven, are enemies to the cross of Christ, 
Is it no unrighteousness, that in these respects thy whole 
Tife should be nothing else but a constant contradiction to 
the very design of his dying? a perpetual hostility, a very 
tilting at his cross? Is there no unrighteousness in thy 
obstinate infidelity, that wickedly denies belief to his glo- 
tious truths, oe of his gracious offers, subjection 
to his holy laws? No unrighteousness in thy obstinate, 
remorseless impenitency? thy heart that cannot repent ? 
that melts not, while a crucified Jesus, amidst his agonies 
and dying pangs, cries to thee from the cross, O sinner, 
enough, thy hard heart breaks mine! yield at last, and turn 
to God. Is it righteous, to live as no way under law to 
Christ ? to persist in actual rebellion against his just g0- 
vernment, which he died, and revived, and rose again, to 
establish over the living and the dead? yea, and that 
while thou,pretendest thyself a Christian? In a word: Is 
it righteous to tread under foot the Son of God, to vilify 
his blood, and despise his Spirit? Is this the righteous- 
ness that thou talkest of? Are these thy qualifications for 
the everlasting blessedness? If thou say, thou confessest 
thou art in thyself, in these several respects, altogether 
unrighteous, but thou hopest the righteousness of Christ 
will be sufficient to answer for all; no doubt Christ’s 
righteousness is abundantly available to all the ends for 
which it was intended by the Father and him; but it shall 
never answer all the ends that a foolish, wicked heart will 
fondly imagine to itself. 

In short, it serves to excuse thy non-performance of, 
and stands instead of thy perfect smless obedience to, the 
law of works; but it serves not instead of thy performance 
of what is required of thee, as the condition of the gospel- 
covenant. That is, it shall never supply the room of faith, 
repentance, regeneration, holiness, the loving of Christ 
above all, and God in him; so as to render these unneces- 
sary, or salvation possible without them. There is not 
one iota or tittle in the Bible, that so much as intimates 
an unregenerate person, an unbeiliever, an impenitent or 
unholy person, shall be saved by Christ’s righteousness ; 
but enough to the contrary, every one knows, that hath the 
least acquaintance withthe Seriptures. Vain nian! what, 
is Christ divided, and divided against himself; Christ 
without against Christ within ? his sufferings on the cross 
and foregoing obedience, against his Spirit and govern- 
ment inthe soul? Did Christ die to take away the neces- 
sity of our being Christians? And must his death serve 
not to destroy sin out of the world, but Christianity ? 
Who hath taught thee so wickedly to misunderstand the 
design of Christ’s dying? And when the Scripture so 
plainly tells thee, d that God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life; and ¢ that 
he became the author of eterna] salvation to them that 
obey him; yea, and that he will come in flaming fire 
to take wengeance on them that know and obey him 
not; what should induce thee to think thou mayest be 
saved by him, whether thou believest and obeyest or 
_ not? No, if ever thou think to see God, and be happy 
in him, thou must havea righteousness in thee resembling 
his; the very product, the thing wrought in the work of 
regeneration. fIf ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
that every one that doeth righteousness is born of him. 
Whereupon follows the description of the blessedness 
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of such righteous ones, in the beginning of the next 
chapter——T hey are sons——they shall be like, &e. 
So that in a word, without some sight of God here, there 
is no seeing him hereafter; without some likeness to him 
now, none hereafter. And such as are destitute of that 
heart-conformity to the gospel, wherein the evangelical 

trighteousness stands, are so far from it, that we may say 
to them as our Saviour to the Jews, Ye have neither 
heard his voice, nor seen his shape, 7. ¢. you have never 
had right notion,-or any the least true glimpse of him; 
your hearts are wholly destitute of all divine impressions 
whatsoever. 

8. Infer. We may further infer, from this qualification of 
the subject of blessedness, that righteousness is no vain 
thing. That is not in vain, that ends so well, and hath so 
happy an issue at last. Scripture tells us, that the labour 
of the righteous tendeth to life: and that we may under- 
stand it of their labour as they are righteous, we are more 
plainly told, that i righteousness tendeth to life; and that 
to them that sow righteousness shall be a sure reward. 
That the righteous shall shine as the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father. The righteous into eternal life. 1 And 
we here see that righteousness ends in the blessed sight of 
God’s glorious face, in being satisfied with the Divine 
likeness. Foolish sinners are justly upbraided that they 
spend their™ labour for that which satisfies not; take 
much pains to no purpose. Such are all the works of sin, 
toilsome, fruitless :» What fruit had ye of those things (viz. 
which ye wrought when you were free from righteousness) 
whereof ye are now ashamed; for the end of those things 
is death, But (it follows) being now made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, (which is paraphrased above 
by servants to righteousness,) ye have your fruit unto ho- 
liness, and the end everlasting life. The fruit is a con- 
tinual increase of holiness, a growing more and more like 
God ; till at last everlasting life, satisfaction with his like- 
ness, do crown and consummate all. 

You have now what to answer to the atheist’s profane 
query, What profit is it to serve God? to what purpose 
to lead so strict and precise a life? You may now see to 
what purpose it is; and whereunto godliness (which right- 
eousness here includes) is profitable, as having, besides 
what it entitles to here, the promise of that life which is 
tocome. There needs no more to discover any thing not 
to be vain (inasmuch as nothing can be said to be so, 
but in reference toan end, as being good for nothing) than 
the eviction of these two things:—that it aims at a truly 
worthy and valuable end; and—that its tendency thereto 
is direct and certain. In the present case, both these are 
obvious enough at the first view. For as to the former of 
them: all the world will agree, without disputing the mat- 
ter, that the last end of man (i. e. which he ultimately pro- 
pounds to himself) is his best good: and that he ean de- 
sign no further good to himself than satisfaction; nothing 
after or beyond that: and what can afford it, if the vision 
and participation of the Divine glory do not? As to the 
latter: besides all that assurance given by Scripture-con- 
stitution to the righteous man, concerning his future re- 
ward, let the consciences be consulted of the most besotted 
sinners, in any lucid interval, and they will give their 
suffrage, (Balaam, that so earnestly followed the reward 
of unrighteousness, not excepted,) that the way of right- 
eousness is that only likely way to happiness; and would 
therefore desire to die, at least, the righteous man’s death, 
and that their latter end should be like his. So is wisdom 
(I might call it righteousness too; the wicked man is the 
Scripture fool, and the righteous thé wise en) justified 
not by her children only, but by her enemies also. And 
sure, ’tis meet that she should be more openly justified by 
her children, and that they learn to silence and repress 
those misgiving thoughts;° Surely I have washed my 
hands in vain, &c. ; and P be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as they 
know their labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
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Two other inferences, from the consideration of the season of this blessedness : 
The former, that_ inasmuch as this blessedness is not attained in this life, 
the present happiness of saints must in a great part consist in hope. ‘The 
_ latter, that great is the wisdom and sagacity of the righteous man, which 
ieee apresent tempurary happiness, and chooses that which is distant and 
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Inasmucit as the season of this blessedness is not on this 
side the grave, nor expected by saints till they awake ; we 
may further infer, 

9. Infer. Ninthly, That their happiness in the meantime 
doth very much consist in hope; or that hope must needs 
be of very great necessity and use to them in their present 
state for their comfort and support. It were not otherwise 
possible to subsist in the absence and want of their highest 
good, while nothing in this lower world ‘is, as to kind and 
nature, suitable to their desires, or makes any colourable 
overture to them of satisfaction and happiness. Others 
(as the Psalmist observes) have their portion in this life; 
that good, which as to the species and kind of it, is most 
grateful to them, is present, under view, within sight ; and 
(as the apostle") Hope that is seen is not hope, for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for it? But those whose 
more refined spirits, having received the first fruits of the 
Holy Spirit of God, prompt them to groan after something 
beyond time, and above this sublunary sphere; of them 
the apostle there tells us, that they are saved by hope. 
They (as if he should say) subsist by it; they were never 
able to hold out, were it not for their hope; and that a 
hope too, beyond this life, as is the hope of a Christian ; 
vif in this life only we had hope in Christ, &c. The hope 
of a Christian, as such, is suitable to its productive cause, 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead; begotten to* a 
lively hope by the resurrection, &c. Thence is it the hope 
of a renewed, never-dying life, the hope of a blessed im- 
mortality; whereof Christ’s resurrection was a certain 
argument and pledge. 

Indeed the new creature is, ab origine, and all along, a 
hoping creature, both in its primum and its porro esse: 
*tis conceived, and formed, and nursed up in hope. In 
its production, and in its progress towards perfection, ’tis 
manifestly influenced thereby. In the first return of the 
soul to God, hope, being then planted asa part of the holy, 
gracious nature, now manifestly discovers itself; when the 
soul begins to act, (as turning after the reception of the 
Divine influence is its act,) hope insinuates itself into (or 
induces rather) that very act. Returning is not the act of 
a despairing, but hoping soul. ’Tis God apprehended as 
reconcilable, that attracts and wins it; while he is looked 
upon as an implacable enemy, the soul naturally shuns 
him, and comes not nigh, till drawn4 with those cords of 
a man, the bands of love. While it says, There is no hope, 
it says withal, (desperately enough,)* I have loved stran- 
gers, and after them willl go. But if there be any hope 
in Israel, concerning this thing: if it can yet apprehend 
God willing to forgive, thenf Let us make a covenant, &c. 
This presently draws the hovering soul into a closure and 
league with him. And thus isthe union continued. ¢ Un- 
steadfastness in the covenant of God, is resolved into this 
not setting or fixing of hope in him; or (which amounts to 
the same) setting of hope in God is directed as a means to 
b steadfastness of spirit with him, and a keeping of his 
covenant. Revolting souls are encouraged to turn to the 
Lord upon this consideration, that salvation isi hoped for 
in vain from any other; the case being indeed the same in 
all after-conversions as in the first, God as multiplying to 
pardon, and still retaining the same name,k 'The Lord, the 

ord gracious and merciful, (which name in all the seve- 
rals that compose and make it up, is in his Christ,) invites 
back to him the backsliding sinner, and renews his thoughts 
of returning. And so is he afterwards under the teachings 
of grace, led on by hope, through the whole course of re- 
ligion towards the future glory. Grace appears, teaching 
sinners to deny ungodliness, &c. and in the! looking for 
the blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the great God, 
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&e. So do they keep themselves in the love of God, look- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life. Thus is the new creature formed in hope, and nour- 
ished in hope; and if its eye were upon pardon at first, ’tis 
more upon the promised glory afterwards. And yet that 
last end hath in a degree its attractive influence upon it, 
from the first formation of it; ’tis even then taught to de- 
sign for glory. "Tis begotten to the lively hope, (where. 
though hope be taken objectively, as the apposition shows 
of the following words, to an inheritance, yet the act is 
evidently connoted; for the thing hoped for, is meant under 
that notion, as hoped for,) and its whole following course 
is an aiming at glory; a™ seeking glory, honour, immor- 
tality, &c. Thus is the work of sanctification carried on ;" 
He that hath this hope purifieth himself. Thus are losses 
sustained; ° The spoiling of goods taken joyfully through 
the expectation of the better and enduring substance. The 
most hazardous services undertaken, even an apostleship 
to a despised Christ,—? In the hope of eternal life, which 
God that cannot lie hath promised. All difficulties en-. 
countered and overcome, while the 4 helmet is the hope of 
salvation. All worldly evils are willingly endured ; and all 
such good things quitted and forsaken, for Christ’s sake and 
his elect’s. And if the question be asked, (asit was once of 
Alexander, when so frankly distributing his treasures 
among his followers,) What do you reserve-for yourself ? 
The resolved Christian makes (with him) that short and 
brave reply, HOPE. He lives upon things future and un- 
seen. The objects any one converses with most, and in which 
his life is as it,were bound up, are suitable to the ruling 
principles of life in him. * ici that are after the flesh, do 
savour the things of the flesh; they that are after the Spirit, 
the things of the Spirit. ‘The principle of the fleshly life is 
sense : the principle of the spiritual life is faith. Sense is 
a mean, low, narrow, incomprehensive principle, limited to 
a point, this centre of earth, and ré viv, this now of time; it 
can reach no higher than terrene things, nor further than 
present things; so brutish is the life of him that is led by 
it; wholly confined to matter and time. But the righteous 
live by faith. Their faith governs and maintains their life. 
They steer not their course according to what they see, but 
according to what they believe: and their daily sustenance 
is by the same kind of things. Their faith influences not 
their actions only, but their comforts and enjoyments. 
They subsist by the things they believe, even invisible and 
eternal things; but it is by the intervening exercise of hope, 
whose object is the same. The aposile having told us from 
the prophet, that the sjust shall live by faith, presently sub- 
joins a description of that faith they live by, viz. that it is 
tthe substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen; it substantiates and realizes, evidences 
and demonstrates those glorious objects, so far above the 
Teach and sphere of sense. It is constantly sent ont to 
forage in the invisible regions for the maintenance of this © 
life; and thence fetches in the provisions upon which hope 
feeds, to the strengthening of the heart, the renewing of life 
and spirits. Our inward man, (saith the apostle)" is renewed 
day by day; while we look, or take aim (which is next in 
the series of the discourse, for the intervening verse is ma- 
nifestly parenthetical) not at the things that are seen, but 
at the things that are not seen; for the things that are seen 
are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal. 
And the word here rendéred * look doth plainly signify the 
act of hope as well as that of faith; for it doth not import 
a mere intuition or beholding, a taking notice or assenting 
only that there are such things, but a designing or scoping 
at them (which is the very word) with an appropriative 
eye ; as things that, notwithstanding their distance, or what- 
soever imaginable difficulty, are hoped to be attained to and 
enjoyed. And here are evidentl the distinet parts of faith 
and hope in this business; faith, upon the authority and 
credit of the Divine word and promise, persuades the heart 
that there is such a glorious state of things reserved for the 
saints in general, (faith can go no further, for the wordof 
promise goes no further,) and so serves instead of eyes in 
the Divine light, to view those glories; or it presents them 
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(as so many subs‘antial realities,) demonstrates them, sub- 
mits them to view, whence hope reaches forth to them; 
contends against and triumphs over all attending difficul- 
ties, and passesses them; 2 ives the soul an early antici- 
pated fruition of them, for its present support and relief. 
So that ity rejoices in the hope of the glory of God. , It 
might well therefore be said, I had fainted, if I had not 
believed, or who can express how sad my case had been, 
if I had not believed ? for there is an elegant aposiopesis 
in the Hebrew text, the words ‘“‘I had fainted” being sup- 
plied in thetranslation. If I had not believed, what had be- 
come of me then? qg. d. Inasmuch as faith feeds, as it 
were, those hopes which more immediately, the Lord makes 
use of, for the strengthening his people’s hearts, as it was 
intimated in the following words, compared with Psal. xxxi. 
24, In the present case; faith ascertains the heart of the 
truth of the promises, so that thus the soul states the case 
to itself. Though I have not walked to and fro in those 
upper regions, nor taken a view of the heavenly jnheri- 
tance; though I have not been in the third heavens, and 
seen the ineffable glory; yet the gospel revelation, which 
hath brought life and immortality to light, the word of the 
eternal God, who hath told me this is the state of things in 
the other world, cannot but be true: my faith may therefore 
be to me instead of eyes: and the Divine testimony must 
supply the place of light: both together, give, methinks, a 
fair prospect of those far distant, glorious objects which I 
have now in view. Now this awakens hope, and makes 
it revive, and run to embrace what faith hath discovered 
in the promise : In the hope of eternal life, which God 
that cannot lie hath promised. ’Tis *the word of God that 
causes the soul to BEPC, (i. e. believed, for disbelieved, it 
signifies nothing with it,) and that not only as it contains 
a narration, but a promise concerning a future state. I 
may without much emotion of heart, hear from a travel- 
ler the description of a pleasant country, where I have not 
been; but if the lord of that country give me, besides the 
account of it, an assurance of enjoying rich and ample 
possessions there,.this presently begets a hope, the plea- 
sure whereof would much relieve a present distressed es- 
tate; and which nothing but that of actual possession, can 
exceed. That ’tis not more so with us here, admits of no 
excuse. Is God less to be believed thana man? Will 
we deny him the privilege of being able to discover his 
mind, and the truth of things credible, which we ordina- 
rily allow to any one that is not a convicted liar ? Christ 
expects his disciples should very confidently assure them- 
selves of the preparations made for them in another world, 
upon that very ground alone, that he had not told them the 
contrary: » Let not your hearts be troubled, ye believe in 
God, believe alsoin me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions, if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare, &c. intimating to them, they ought to have 
that opinion of his plainness and sincerity, as never to 
imagine he would have proselyted them to a religion that 
should undo them in this world, if there were not a suffi- 
cient recompense awaiting them in the other, but he would 
certainly have let them known the worst of their case: 
much more might he expect, they should be confident 
upon his so often and expressly telling them, that so it is. 
If his silence might be a ground of hope, much more his 
word: And surely so grounded a hope cannot but be con- 
solatory and relieving in this sad interval, till the awa- 
king hour. 

10. Infer. Lastly, Since this blessedness of the righte- 
ous is, as to the season of it, future, not expected till they 
awake, we may infer, that ’tis great wisdom and sagacity 
that guides the fighteous man’s choice ; while he waves a 
present and temporary, and chooses this future and ex- 
pected, blessedness. Tis true, that philosophy hath been 
wont to teach us, that choice or election hath no place 
about the end, because that is but one, and choice always 
implies a competition. But that very reason evinces, that 
in our present state and case, choice must have place about 
the end. That philosophy might have suited better the 
state of innocent Adam; when there was nothing to blind 
and bribe a man’s judgment, or occasion it to deliberate 
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about the supreme end, (then it might be truly said, deli- 
beration itself was a defection,) nor to pervert and misin- 
eline his will; and so its action, in proposing its end 
would be simple intention, not choice. But so hath the 
apostacy and sin of man blinded and befooled him, that he 
is at a loss about nothing more than what isthe chief good. 
And though St. Augustine ¢ reduce Varro’s two hundred 
and eighteen differing sects about it to twelve, that’s enough 
to prove (but daily experience doth it more convincine- 
ly, and sadly) a real, though most unjust competition. 
Therefore a sinner can never be blessed without choosing 
his blessedness; and therein it highly concerns him to 
choose aright, and that a spirit of wisdom and counsel 
guide his choice. While man had not as yet fallen, to de- 
liberate whether he should adhere to God or no, was a 
gradual declension, the very inchoation of his fall; but 
having fallen, necessity makes that a virtue which was 
a wickedness before. There is no returning to God 
without considering our ways. The so much altered 
state of the case, quite alters the nature of the things. 
It was a consulting to do evil before; now to do good. 
And hence also, ¢ choosing the Lord to be our God, be- 
comes a necessary duty. Which isto make choice of this 
very blessedness, that consists in the knowledge, likeness, 
and enjoyment of him. And now, inasmuch as this bless- 
edness is not fully attained by the longing soul, till time 
expire and its eternity commence; here isa great disco- 
very of that wisdom which guides this happy choice. This 
is great wisdom in prospection; in taking care of the future ; 
and at how much the further distance one can provide, so 
much the greater reputation of wisdom is justly acquired 
to him; yea, we seem to place the sum of practical wisdom 
in this one thing, while we agree to call it providence, un- 
der the contracted name of prudence. The wise man makes 
it at least an evidence or part of wisdom, whenhe tells us ¢ 
the prudent foreseeth, &c. The righteous man so far ex- 
cels in this faculty, as that his eye looks through all the 
periods of time, and penetrates into eternity, recommends 
to the soul a blessedness of that same stamp and alloy, that 
will endure and last forever. It will not content him tobe 
happy for an hour, or for any space that can have an end; 
after which it shall be possible to him to look back and 
recount with himself how happy he was once: nor is he 
so much solicitous what his present state be, if he can but 
find he is upon safe terms as to his future and eternal state. 
As for me, saith the Psalmist, (he herein sorts and severs 
himself from them whose portion was in this life,) tI shall 
behold—I shall be satisfied, when I awake; he could not 
say it was well with him, but shall be, g.d. Letthe purblind, 
short-sighted sensualist embrace this present world, who 
can see no further: let me have my portion in the world 
to come; may my soul always lie open to the impression 
of the powers of the coming world; and in this, so use 
every thing as to be under the power of nothing. What 
are the pleasures of sin, that are but for aseason; or what | 
the sufferings of this now, this moment of affliction, to — 
the glory that shall be revealed, to the exceeding and eter- 
nal glory 2 He considers, patient afilicted godliness will 
wiumph at last, when riotous raging wickedness shall la- 
ment for ever, He may for atime weep and mourn, while 
the world rejoices; he may be sorrowful, but his sorrow 
shall be turned into joy, and his joy none shall take from 
him. Surely’ here is wisdom; this is the wisdom that is 
from above, and tends thither. This is to be wise unto 
salvation. The righteous man is a judicious man; he 
hath in a measure that judgment (wherein the apostle 
prays the Philippians might h abound) to approve things 
that are excellent, and accordingly to make his choice. 
This is a sense (little thought of by the author) wherein 
that sober speech of the voluptuous philosopher is most 
certainly true, i A man cannot live happily, without living 
wisely. No man shall ever enjoy the eternal pleasures 
hereafter, that in this acquits not himself wisely here, even 
in this choosing the better part, that shall never be taken 
from him. In this the plain righteous man outvies the 
greatest sophies, the scribe, the disputer, the politician, the 
prudent mammonist, the facete wit; who, in their several 
f Est bene non potuit dicere ane erit. 
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kinds, all think themselves highly to have merited to be 
accounted wise: and that this point of wisdom should es- 
capie their notice, and be the principal thing with him, can 
be resolved into nothing else but the Divine good pleasure! 
{n this contemplation our Lord Jesus Christ is said to have 
rejoiced in spirit, (it even put his great comprehensive soul 
into an ecstacy,) « Father I thank thee, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
Nee) and revealed them to babes; even so Father, 

ecause it pleased thee! Here was a thing fit to be reflect- 
ed on, as a piece of Divine royalty ; a part worthy of the 
Lord of heaven and earth. And what serious spirit would 
it not amaze, to weigh and ponder this case awhile; to 
see'men excelling in all other kinds of knowledge, so far 
excelled by those they most contemn, in the highest point 
of wisdom; such as know how to search into the most ab- 
struse mysteries of nature; that can unravel, or see through 
the most perplexed intrigues of state ; that know how to save 
their own stake, and secure their private interest in what- 
soever times; yet so liftle seen, (often, for not many wise) 
in the matters that concern an eternal felicity! It putsme 
in mind of what I find observed by some, the particular 
madness, (a dementia quo ad hoc,) as ’tis called ; when. per- 
sons, in every thing else, capable of sober, rational dis- 
course, when you bring them to some one thing, (that in 
reference to which they became distempered at first) they 
rave and are perfectly mad. How many that can manage 
a discourse with great reason and judgment about other 
matters, who, when you come to discourse with them 
about the affairs of practical godliness, and which most 
directly tend’ to that future state of blessedness, they are 
as at their wit’s end, know not what to say; they savour 
not those things! These are things not understood, but by 
such to whom it is given; and surely that given wisdom is 
the most excellent wisdom. Sometimes God doth, as it 
were, so far gratify the world, as tospeak their own lan- 
guage, and call them wise that affect to be called so, and 
that wisdom which they would fain have go under that 
name; Moses, it is said, was skilled in all the ! wisdom of 
Egypt, &c. But at other times he expressly calls those 


wise men fools, and their wisdom, folly and madness ; or 


annexes some disgraceful abject for distinction sake; or 
applies those appellatives.ironically, and in manifest deri- 
sion. No doubt, but any such person as was represented 
in the parable, would have thought himself to have done 
the part of a very wise man, in entertaining such delibe- 
ration and resolves, as we find he had there with himself. 
How strange was that to hisears, ™ Thou fool, this night 
shall they require thy soul, &c. Their wisdom is some- 
times said to be foolish; or else called the wisdom of the’ 
flesh, or fleshly wisdom; said to be earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish; they are said to be wise to do evil; while to do good 
they have no understanding; they are brought sometimes 
as it were upon the stage with their wisdom, to be the 
matter of Divine triumph; where is the wise 7 and that 
which they account foolishness is made to confound their 
wisdom. And indeed do they deserve to be thought wise, 
that are so busily intent upon momentary trifles, and trifle 
with eternal concernments ? that prefer vanishing shadows 
to the everlasting glory? that follow lying vanities, and 
forsake their own mercies ? Yea, will they not cease to be 
wise in their own eyes also, when they see the issue, and 
reap the fruits of their foolish choice ? when they find the 
happiness they preferred before this eternal one is quite 
over; and nothing remains to them of it, but an afflictive 
remembrance ? that the torment they were told would fol- 
low, is but now beginning, and without end? when they 
hear from the mouth of their impartial Judge, Remember, 
you in your life-time had your good things, and my faith- 
ful servants their evil; now they must be comforted, and 
you tormented ? when they are told, » you have received 
the consolation ; you were full, ye did laugh, now you must 
pine, and mourn, and weep? Will they not then be as 
teady to befool themselves, and say as they, °See, those 
(righteous ones) are they whom we sometimes had in de- 
rision, and for a proverb of reproach: we fools counted 
their life madness, and that their end was without honour ; 
but now, how are they numbered among the sons of God, 
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and their lot is among the saints? They that were too wise 
before, to mind so mean a thing as religion (P the world. 
through wisdom knew not God; strange wisdom!) that 
and put fallacies upon 
their own souls; that had so ingenious shifts to elude a 
conviction, and divert any serious thought from fastening 
upon their spirits; that were wont so slyly to jeer holi- 
ness, seemed as they meant to laugh religion out of coun- 
tenance; %they will now know, that a circumspect walk- 
ing, a faithful redeeming of time, and improving it in or- 
der to eternity, was to do, not as fools, but as wise, and be- 
gin to think of themselves, now at last, as all wise and sa- 


| ber men thought of them before. 
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CHAPTER XVL._ 


The second gencral head of the improvement or use of the doctrine propound- 
ed from the text, containing certain rules or prescriptions of duty connatural 
thereto. 1. ‘That we settle in our.minds the true notion of this blessedness. 
2, That we compare the temper of our own spirits with it, and labour thence 
to discern whether we may lay claim to it or no. _ A 


Tuus far we have the account of the truths to be con- 
sidered and weighed that have dependence on the doctrine 
of the text. 

Next follow the duties to be practised anddone in refer- 
ence thereto, which I shall lay down in the ensuing rules 
or prescriptions. 

1, That we admit and settle the distinct notion of this 
blessedness inour own minds and judgments; that we fix 
in our own sotls apprehensions agreeable to the account 
this scripture hath given us of it. Thisis a counsel lead- 
ing and introductive to the rest; and which if it obtain 
with us, will have a general influence upon the whole 
eourse of that practice which the doctrine already opened 
calls for. As our apprehensions of this blessedness are 
more distinct and clear, it may be expected more power- 
fully to command our hearts and lives. Hence it is, in 
great part, the spirits and conversations of Christians have 
so little savour and appearance of heaven inthem. We 
rest in some general and confused notion of it, in which 
there is little either of efficacy or pleasure; we descend 
not into a particular Inquiry and consideration what it is. 
Our thoughts of it are gloomy and obscure; and hence 
it is our spirit is naturally listless and indifferent towards 
it, and rather contents itself to-sit still in a region all light- 


| some round about, and among objects it hath some present 
‘acquaintance with, than venture itself forth as into a new 


world which it Inows but little of. And herice our lives 
aré low and carnal; they look not as though we wére 
seeking the heavenly country; and indeed who can be in 
good earnest in seeking after an unknown state? This 
is owing to aur negligence and infidelity. The blessed 


/God hath not been shy and reserved; hath not hidden or 


concealed from us the glory of the other world; nor locked 
up heaven to us; nor left us to the uncertain guesses of 
our own imagination, the wild fictions of an unguided 
faney; which would have created us a poetical heaven 


| only, and have mocked us with false elysiums : but though 


much be yet within the vail, he hath been liberal in his 
discoveries to us. Life and immortality are brought to 
light in the gospel. The future blessedness (though some 
refined heathens have had near guesses at it)is céttainly 
apprehensible by the measure only of God’s revelation of 
it; for who can determine, with certainty, of the effects 
of Divine good pleasure (’tis your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you a kingdom?) Who can tell beforehand what 
so free and boundless goodness will do, further than as 
he himself discovers it? The discovery is as free as the 
donation. The things "that eye hath not seen, and ear not 


| heard, and which have not entered into the heart of man, 


God hath revealed to us by his Spirit; and it follows, ver. 
12. We have received the spirit of God, that we might 
know the things freely given us of God. The Spirit is both 
the principle of the external revelation, as having inspired 
the Scriptures which foreshow this glory, and of the inter- 
nal revelation also, to enlighten blind minds that would 
otherwise (swwnéZew) never be able to discover things'at so 
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geet a distance, see afar off; therefore called the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, by which »the eyes of the under- 
standing are enlightened to know the hope of that calling, 
and the riches of the gloryof his inheritance among the 
saints, as the ev there is most fitly to be rendered. 

But this internal discovery is made by the mediation 
and interveniency of the external; therefore having that 
before our eyes, we are to apply our minds tothe study and 
consideration of it; and in that way to expect the free 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. Inthe meantime we must 
charge our ignorance, and the darkness of our cloudy 
thoughts, touching these things, upon our carelessness, 
that we do not attend; or our incredulity, that we will 
not believe what God hath revealed concerning them : ’tis 
therefore a dutiful attention, and reverential faith, that must 
Setile and fix the notion of this blessedness. if we will 
not regard nor give credit to what God hath discovered 
concerning it, we may sit still in a torpid, disconsolate 


darkness, which we ourselves are the authors of, or (which ‘ 
is no less pernicious) compass ourselves with sparks beaten. 


out of our own forge, walk in the light of our own fire, 
cheat our souls with the fond dream of an imagined 
heaven, no where to be found, till we at length lie down 
in sorrow. How perverse are the imaginations of men 
in this (as in reference to the way, so) in respect of the 
end also; for as they take upon them to fancy another way 
to happiness quite besides and against the plain word of 


God; so do they imagine to themselves another kind of 


happiness, such as shall gratify only their sensual desires; 
a Mahometan, indeed a fool’s, paradise; or at best ’tis but 
& negative heaven; they many times entertain in their 
thoughts (of which their sense too is the only measure) a 
state wherein nothing shall offend or incommode the flesh; 
in which they shall nor hunger, not thirst, nor feel want : 
and when they have thus stated the matter in their own 
thoughts, we cannot beat them out of it, but that they desire 
to go to heaven; (viz. the heaven of their own ae 
when, did they conceive it truly and fully, they would finc 
their hearts to abhor from it, even as hell itself. Therefore 
here we should exercise an authority over ourselves, and 
awaken conscience to its proper work and business; and 
demand of it, Is it not reasonable these divine discoveries 
should take place with me? hath not God spoken plainly 
enough? why should my heart any longer hang in doubt 


with me, or look wishly towards future glory, as if it were- 


an uncouth thing? or is it reasonable to confront my own 
imaginations to his discoveries? Charge conscience with 
the duty it owes to God in such a case; and let his reve- 
lations be received with the reverence and resignation which 
they challenge; and in them study and contemplate the 
blessedness of awakened souls; till you have agreed with 
yourself fully how to conceive it. Run over every part of 
it in your thoughts; view the several divine excellencies 
wee you are hereafter to see and imitate; and think 
what every thing will contribute to the satisfaction and 
contentment of your spirits. This is a matter of unspeak- 
able consequence. Therefore, tobe as clear as is possible, 
you may digest what is recommended to you in these more 
particular directions, oN 
1. Resolve with yourselves, to make the divine reve- 
Jation of this blessedness the prime measure and reason. 
of all your apprehensions concerning it. Fix that purpose 
in your own hearts, so to order all your conceptions about 
it, that when you demand of yourselves, what do I con- 
ceive of the future blessedness? and why do I conceive 
so? the diyine revelation may answer both the questions. 
I apprehend what God hath revealed, and because he hath 
so revealed. The Lord of heaven sure best understands 
it, and can best help us to the understanding of it. If it 
-be said of the origin of this world, rise: voodpev, 1t may 
much more be said of the state of the other, we under- 
stand it by faith: that must inform and perfect our intel- 
lectuals in this matter. ’ : 
2. Therefore reject and sever from the notion of this 
blessedness, whatsoever is alien to the account Scripture 
gives us of it. Think not that sensual pleasure, that a 
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liberty of sinning, that an exemption from the divine 
dominion, distance and estrangedness from God (which by 
nature you wickedly affect) can have any ingrediency into, 
or consistency with, this state of blessedness. 

3. Gather up into it whatsoever you can find by the 
Scripture-discovery to appertain or belong thereto. Let 
your notion of it be to your uttermost, not only true, but 
comprehensive and full, and as particular and positive, as 
God’s revelation will warrant : especially remember ’tis a 
spiritual blessedness, that consists in the refining and per- 
fecting of your spirits by the vision and likeness of the 
holy God, and the satisfying of them thereby for ever. 

4. Get the notion of this blessedness deep imprinted 
in your minds; so as to abide with you, that you may not 
be always ata loss, and change your apprehensions every 
time you come to think of it. Let a once well-formed 
idea, aclear, full state of it be preserved entire, and be (as 
a lively image) always before your eyes, which you may 
readily view upon all occasions. 

2, Rule. That having well fixed the notion of this blessed- 
hess in your minds, you seriously reflect upon yourself, and 
compare the temper of your spirit with it; that you may 
find out how it is affected thereto; and thence judge in 
what likelihood you are of enjoying it. The general aver- 
sion of men’s spirits to this so necessary work of self- 
reflection, is one of the most deplorable symptoms of 
lapsed degenerated humanity. The wickedness that hath 
overspread the nature of man, and a secret consciousness 
and misgiving, hath made men afraid of themselves, and 
studiously to decline all acquaintance with their own souls; 
to shun themselves as ghosts and spectres; they cannot 
endure to appear to themselves. You can hardly impose 
a severer task upon a wicked man, than to go retire an 
hour or two, and commune with himself: he knows not 
how to face his own thoughts; his own soul is a devil to 
him, as indeed it will be in hell, the most frightful, tor- 
menting devil. Yet, what power is there in man, more 
excellent, more appropriate to reasonable nature, than that 
of reflecting, of turning his thoughts upon himself? Sense 
must here confess itself outdone. The eye that sees other 
objects cannot see itself: but the mind, a rational sun, 
cannot only project its beams, but revert them; make its 
thoughts turn inward. It can see its own face, contemplate 
itself. And how useful an endowment is this to the nature 
of man! If he err, he might perpetuate his error, and 


wander infinitely, if he had not this self-reflecting power} 


and if he do well, never know without it the comfort of a 
rational self-approbation : which comfort paganish morality 
hath valued so highly, as to account it did associate a man 
with the inhabitants of heaven, and make him lead his life 
as among the gods (as their pagan language is): though the 
name of the reflecting power, conscience, they were less ac- 
quainted with; the thing itself they reckoned asa kind of 
indwelling deity, as may be seen at large in those discourses 
of Maximus Tyrius, and Apuleius, both upon the same 
subject, concerning the god of Socrates. And another 
giving this precept, 4Familiarize thyself with the gods, 
adds, and this shalt thow do if thow bear thy mind be- 
comingly towards them, being well pleased with the things 
they give, and doing the things that may please thy damon 
or genius, whom (saith he) the most high God (which they 
mean by Jupiter) hath put into every man as a derivation 
or extraction from himself (anbcraspa) to be his president 
and guide; viz. every one’s own mind and reason. And this 
mind or reason in that notion of it, as we approve ourselves 
to it, and study to please it, is the same thing we intend 
by the name of conscience. And how high account they 
had of this work of self-reflection, may appear in that they 
entitled the oracle to that document, *know thyself, esteem- 
ing it above human discovery, and that it could have no 
lower than a divine original ; and therefore consecrating 
and writing it up in golden characters in their Delphic 
temple (as Pliny informsf us) for a heavenly inspired 
dictate. 

Among Christians that enjoy the benefit of the gospel- 
revelation, in which men may behold themselves, as one 
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may his natural face in a glass, how highly should this 
self-knowledge be prized, and how fully attained! The 
gospel discovers, at the same time, the ugly deformities of 
a man’s soul, and the means of attaining a true spiritual 
comeliness; yea, it is itself the instrument of impressing 
the Divine image and glory upon men’s spirits; which when 
it is in any measure done, they become most sociable and 
conversable with themselves, and when ’tis but in doing, 
it so convincingly, and with so piercing energy, lays open 
the very thoughts of men’s hearts, so thoroughly rips u 
and dissects the soul, £so directly turns and strictly holds 
a man’s eye intent upon himself; so powerfully urges and 
obliges the sinner to mind and study his own soul; that 
where it hath effected any thing, been any way operative 
upon men’s spirits, they are certainly supposed to be in a 
good measure acquainted with themselves, whatever others 
are. Therefore the apostle bids the Corinthians, if they 
desire a roe of the power and truth of his ministry, to 
consult themselves: Examine yourselves, and presently 
subjoins, know ye not your own selves? intimating, it was 
an insupposable thing they should be ignorant. What! 
Christians and not know yourselves? Can you have been 
under the gospel so long, and be strangers to yourselves ? 
none can think it. Sure ’tis a most reproachful thing, a 
thing full of ignominy and scandal, that a man should 
name himselfa Christian, and yetbe under gross ignorance, 
touching the temper and bent of his soul. It signifies, that 
such a one understands little of the design and tendency 
of the very religion he pretends to be of, that he was a 
Christian by mere chance, that he took up and continues 
his profession ina dream. Christianity aims at nothing, 
it gets a man nothing, if it do not procure him a better 
spirit; *tis an empty insignificant thing, it hath no design 


_ in it at all, if it do not design this. It pretends to nothing 


else. It doth not offer men secular advantages, emolu- 
ments, honours; it hath no such aim to make men in that 
sense rich, or great, or honourable, but to make them holy, 
and fit them for God. He therefore loses all his labour 
and reward, and shows himself a vain trifler in the matters 
of religion, that makes not this the scope and mark of his 
Christian profession and practice; and herein he can do 
nothing without a constant self-inspection. As it therefore 
highly concerns, it well becomes, a Christian under the 
gospel, to be in a continual observation and study of him- 
self, that he may know to what purpose he is a Christian ; 
and take notice, what (or whether any) good impressions 
be yet made upon his spirit; whether he can gain any 
thing by his religion. And if a man enter upon an in- 
quiry into himself, what more important question can he 
put than this, In what posture am IJ as to my last and 
chief end ? how is my spirit framed towards it? This is the 
intendment and business of the gospel, to fit souls for 
blessedness; and therefore, if I would inquire, What am I 
the better for the gospel? this is the sense and meaning 
of that very question, Is my soul wrought by it to any 
better disposition for blessedness ?_ Upon which the reso- 
lution of this depends, Am I ever likely to enjoy it, yea or 
no? That which may make any heart not deplorably stu- 
pid, shake and tremble, that such a thing should be drawn 
into question; but the case with the most requires it, and 
it must be so. ’Tis that therefore I would fain here 
awaken souls to, and assist them in; that is, propound 
something, (in pursuance of the present direction,) which 
might both awaken them to move this great question, and 
help them in discussing it. Both which will be done in 
showing the importance of this latter ultimate question in 
itself, and: then the subserviency of the former subordinate 
one, towards the deciding it. ‘These two things therefore 
I shall a little stay upon :—1. To show and urge the re- 
quisiteness of debating with ourselves, the likelihood or 
hopefulness of our enjoying this blessedness, 2. To dis- 
cover that the present habitude, or disposedness of our 
spirits to it, is a very proper apt medium, whereby to 
judge thereof. 

First, As tothe former of these. Methinks our business 
should do itself; and that the very mention of such a 
blessedness, should naturally prompt souls to bethink 
themselves, Doth it belong to me? have I any thing to 
do with it? Methinks every one that hears of it should be 
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beforehand with me, and prevent me here. Where is that 
stupid soul that reckons it an indifferent thing to attain 
this blessed state, or fall short of it? “When thou hearest _ 
this is the common expectation of saints, to behold ey 
face of God, and be satisfied with his likeness, when they 
awake; canst thou forbear to say with thyself, And what 
shall become of me when I awake? what kind of awaking 
shall Ihave ? shall I awake amidst the beams of glory, or 
flames of wrath? If thou canst be persuaded to think 
this no matter of indifferency, then stir up thy drowsy soul 
to a serious inquiry, how ’tis likely to fare with thee for 
ever; and to that purpose put thy conscience to it to give 
a free, sincere answer to these few queries. 

1. Canst thou say thou art already certain of thy eter- 
nal blessedness? Art thou so sure, that thou needest not 
inquire? I know not who thou art that now readest these 
lines, and therefore cannot judge of thy confidence whether 
it be right or wrong; only that thou mayst not answer too 
hastily, consider a little, that icertainty of salvation is no 
common thing; not among (I speak you see of subjective 
oor the heirs of salvation themselves. How many 
of God’s holy ones, that cannot say they are certain ; yea, 
how few that can say they are! That exhortation to a 
church of saints, Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling, (they of whom he expresseth such confidence, 
chap. i. 6. over whom he so glories, chap. iv. 1.) implies 
this to be no common thing; so doth Christ’s advice to 
his disciples, Strive to enter in at the strait gate; and St. 
Peter to the scattered Jews, (that he saith had obtained 
like precious faith, &c.) Give diligence tomake your call- 
ing and election sure; with many more passages of like 
import. Yea, how full is the Scripture of the complaints 
of such erying out of broken bones, of festering wounds, of 
distraction by divine terrors. Now what shall we say in 
this case, when so eminent saints have left us records of 
the distresses and agonies of their spirits, under the appre- 
hended displeasure of God? May it not occasion us to 
suspend awhile, and consider? have we much more reason 
to be confident than they? and do we know none that 
lead stricter and more holy lives than we, that are yet in 
the dark, and at a loss in judging their spiritual states? I 
will not say, that we must therefore think ourselves bound 
to doubt, because another possibly better than we dpth so. 
Unknown accidents may much vary the cases. But who 
would not think, that reason and modesty had quite for- 
saken the world, to hear (where the odds is so vastly 
great) the vain boast of the loose generality, compared 
with the humble, solicitous doubts of many serious know- 
ing Christians? to see such trembling about their soul- 
concernments, who have walked with God, and served 
him long in prayers and tears ; when multitudes that have 
nothing whereon to bottom a confidence but pride and ig- 
norance, shall pretend themselves certain! If drawing 
breath awhile, thou wilt suspect thou have reason not to 
be peremptory in thy confidence, thou wilt sure think 
thyself concerned to inquire further. Urge thy soul then 
with this question again and again, Art thou yet certain, 
yea, or no? : 

2. Is it a comfortable state to be uncertain, or to have 
before thee apparent grounds of a rational and just doubt? 
For causeless doubts may sooner vanish, when their cause— 
lessness is once discovered ; and so they are less likely to 
keep a person that is capable of understanding his own 
case, under a stated discomfort. But. I suppose thee, in 
order to the answering the foregoing query, to have in some 
measure considered the case; and that with a preponder- 
ating apprehension of danger in it, thou returnest it uncer- 
tain. Uncertain, man! And what, wilt thou remain un- 
certain t wilt thou sit still so, till thou perish? shall thy 
life hang in doubt, and thy soul be in jeopardy every 
hour, till the everlasting flames resolve the doubt, and put 
the matter out of question with thee? What course canst 
thou apply thyself to, but to inquire and search further 
into thy own state, to avoid the torture of thy own fears, 
the pangs and dreadful expectation of a palpitating, mis- 
giving heart ? ’Tis true, that ingnisitive diligent doubtful- 
ness hath hope and comfort in it; but doubtfulness joined 
with a resolution of casting off all further care, is utterly 
desperate and disconsolate. What remains to thee in that 
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case, but a fearful looking for of fiery indignation ? How 
canst thou pass’an hour in peace, while thou apprehendest 
it unlikely, thou shalt see the face, and be-satisfied with 
Ri mage of God? Do not thy own thoughts represent to 
1ee the amazing sights, the horrid images which shall for 
ever entertain and possess thy soul? Art thou not daily 
haunted with divine horrors? When thou say’st at night, 
thy bed shall refresh thee, art thou not terrified with dreams 
and afirighted with visions ? Dost thou not say in the morn- 
ing, Would to God it were evening; and in the evening 
say, Would to God it were morning ? and while thou know- 


est not what else to do, meditate only changes instead of 


remedies? Or if thou find no such trouble invading thy 
mind, let me further ask: 

3. Is it reasonable to be secure in such a state of uncer- 
tainty? Debate this matter a little while with thyself. . Is 
it thy reason, or thy sloth, that makes thee sit still and for- 


bear to look into thy spiritual affairs? Is it any rational 
consideration, or not rather the mere indisposition of a 


soul, afraid to know its own state, that suspends thee from 
inquiring? What hast thou to say, that looks like a reason ? 
Is it that it will disturb thy thoughts, interrupt thy plea- 
sures, fill thee with anxious cares and fears, which thou 
art as loth to admit, as burning coals into thy bosom? Is it 
that thou canst not endure to jook upon so dreadful an ob- 
ject, as the appearing danger, or possibility of thy being 
miserable to eternity? And art thou therefore resolved to 
shut thine eyes, and ery peace, peace ?_ This is to avoid 
a present inconvenience, by an eternal mischief, (a gross 
oyerstraining the paradox!) for avoiding the present fear 
of hell to run into it; as if because a man cannot bear the 
thoughts of dying, he should presently cut his own throat. 
Vain man! canst thou not bear the thoughts of eternal 


misery ; how wilt thou bear the thing? And how long- 


lived dost thou think that peace shall be, that thou purchasest 


upon so dear and hard terms? canst thou promise thyself 


an hour? mayst thou not lose thy purchase and price to- 
gether the next moment ? canst thou defer thy misery by 
forgetting it; or will thy judgment linger, and thy damna- 


tion slumber, while thou securely lingerest and slumber- 
est ? canst thou wink hell into nothing; and put it out of 


being, by putting it out of thy thoughts? Alas, man! 
open thy eyes when thou wilt, thou shalt find thou hast 
not bettered thy case by having them fast closed. The 
bitterness of death is not yet past. The horrid image is 
still before thee. ‘This is not a fancied evil, which a man 
may dream himself into, and eddem operd, with as little 
difficulty, dream himself out of it again. No, thy case is 
miserable and dangerous when thou composest thyself to 
sleep; if thou awakest thou wilt find it still the same; 
only thou did’st not apprehend it before, for then thou 
wouldst not have slept: as the drunkard that kills a man, 
and after falls asleep in his drunken fit, he awakes and un- 
derstands his wretched state. Would his sleeping on, till 
the officer’s arrest had awaked him, have mended the matter 
with hin? But thou wilt possibly say, is it not better here 
to have a little quiet now, than to be miserable by sad 
thoughts here, and miserable by actual suffering hereaf- 
ter too? Is not one death enough? Why should one 
kill himself so often over; and hasten misery, as if it 
came on too slowly ? Better, man? A hard choice. Sup- 
posing thou art to be eternally miserable, (if thou under- 
standest that word eternity,) the good or evil of this little 
inch of time, will signify so little with thee, as hardly to 
weigh any thing in the scale of a rationaljudgment. But 
what, art thou now dreaming while thou thus reasonest ? 
Dost thou yet no,better understand thy case? Art thou 
not under the Gospel ? Is it not the day of thy hope, and 
of the Lord’s grace and patience towards thee? It was 
said that sleeping would not better thy case ; but it was not 
said that awaking would not; but all that is here said, is 
designed to the awakening of thee, that thou mayst know 
thy case, and endeavour aredress. Dost thou think any 
man in his sober wits would take all this pains thus to rea- 
son with thee, if that were the acknowledged and agreed 
state of thy case, that it were already taken for granted 
thou must perish? We might as well go preach to devils, 
and carry down the Gospel into hell. But dost thou think 
the holy merciful God sent his Son and his ministers to 
mock men; and to treat with them about their eternal 
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concernments, when there is no hope? Were that thy 
case, thou hadst as good a pretence as the devil had, to 
complain of being tormented before thy time. But if thou 
be not wilfully perverse, in mistaking the matter we are 
reasoning about, thou mayst understand, thy reason is here 
appealed to in this; whether having so fair hopes before 
thee, as the gospel gives, of this blessedness we are dis- 
coursing of, it be reasonable from the apprehension of a 
mere ponte of miscarrying, (which ean only be 
through thy wilful security and neglect,) to give up thy- 
self to a supine negligence, and indulge that security 


which is so sure to ruin thee, and exchange a possible _ 


hoped heaven for a certain hell; or whether rather it be 
not reasonable to stir up thy soul to consider in what pos- 
ture thou art, towards the attainment af this blessedness, 
that thou may’st accordingly steer thy course in order to 
it? If an accusation or a disease do threaten thy life, or a 
suspected flaw thy title to thy estate, wouldst thou not think 
it reasonable to inquire into thy case? Andis it not much 
more desirable, ina matter of this consequence, to be at 
some certainty ? and prudent to endeavor it, if it may pos- 
sibly be attained 2. Whence let me further ask : 

4. Canst thou pretend it to be impossible 2? Hath God 
left thee under a necessitated ignorance in this matter ? or 
denied thee sufficient means of knowing how ’tis with thee 
in respect of thy spiritual estate? Though he havenot gi- 
ven thee a list, or told thee the number or names of his sanc- 
tified ones, yet hath henot sufficiently described the persons, 
and given the characters by which they may be known ? 
And hath he not furnished thee with a self-refiecting power, 
by which thou art enabled to look into thyself, and discern 
whether thou be of them or no? Doth he not offer and 


afford to serious, diligent souls, the assisting light of his 


blessed Spirit to guide and succeed the inquiry ? And if 
thou finth it difficult to come to a speedy, clear issue, to 
make a present certain judgment of thy case; ought not 
that to engage thee to a patient continued diligence, rather 
than in a rash despairing madness to desist and cast off 
all? inasmuch as the difficulty, though great, is not insu- 
perable ; and the necessity and advantage incomparably 
greater. And (though divers other things do confessedly 
fall in) the principal difficulty lies in thy aversation and 
unwillingness. Thou art not put to traverse the creation ? 
to climb heaven, or dig through the earth; but thy work 
lies nigh thee, in thy own heart and spirit; and what is so 
nigh, or should be so familiar to thee, as thyself? ’Tis 
but casting thy eye upon thy own soul, to discern which 
way ’tis inclined and bent, thou art urged to. Which is 
that we propounded next to discover : viz. ; 
Secondly, That we are tojudge of the hopefulness of our 
enjoying this blessedness, by the present habitude or dispo- 
sedness of our spirits thereto. For what is that righteous- 
ness which qualifies for it, but the impress of the Gospel 
upon the minds and hearts of men ? The gospel-revela- 
tion is the only rule and measure of that righteousness: it 
must therefore consist in conformity thereto. And look 
to the frame and design of the gospel-revelation, and 
what doth so directly correspond to it, as that very ha- 
bitude and disposedness of spirit for this blessedness where- 
of we speak? Nothing so answers the Gospel, as a pro- 
ension of heart towards God gratified, in part now, and 
increasing till it find a full satisfaction: a desire of know- 
ing him and of being like him. ”Tis the whole design of 
the Gospel, which reveals his glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ, to work and form the spirits of men to this. They 
therefore whose spirits are thus wrought and framed, are 
righteous by the gospel-measure, and by that righteousness 
are evidently entitled and fitted for this blessedness. Yea, 
that righteousness hath in it (or rather is) the elements, the 
first principles, the seed of this blessedness. There can 
therefore be no surer rule or mark whereby to judge our 
states, whether we have to do with this blessedness, may ex- 
pect it yea orno, thanthis. How stand we affected towards 
it? in what disposition are our hearts thereto? Those fruits 
of righteousness, by which the soul is qualified to appear 
without offence in the day of Christ, the several graces of 
the sanctifying Spirit, are nothing else but so many holy 
principles, all disposing the soul towards this blessedness, 
and the way to it; mortification, self-denial, and godly 
sorrow, take it off from other objects, the world, self, and 
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sin; repentance (that part of it which respects God) turns 
the course of its motion towards God the end ; faith directs 
it through Christ the way ; love makes it move freely; de- 
sire, earnestly ; joy, pleasantly ; hope, confidently ; humili- 
ty, evenly; fear, cireumspectly ; patience, constantly and 
perseveringly. All conspire to give the soul a right dis- 
position towards this blessedness. The result of them all 
is heavenliness, a heavenly temper of spirit. For they all, 
(one way or other,) as so many lines and rays, have respect 
to a blessedness in God (which is heaven) as the point at 
which they aim; and the cuspis, the point in which they 
meet, in order to the touching of that objective point, is 
heavenliness. This is the ultimate and immediate dispo- 
sition of heart for this blessedness ; the reswit, the terminus 
pees, of the whole work of righteousness in the soul ; 

y which ’tis said to be, as it were, nata ad gloriam, begot- 
ten to the eternal inheritance. 
chiefly institute thy inquiry. Demand of thyself, Is my 
soul yet made heavenly, bent upon eternal blessedness, or 
no? And here thou mayst easily apprehend, of how great 
concernment it is, to have the right notion of heaven, or 
future blessedness, as was urged under the foregoing rule. 
For if thou take for it another thing, thou missest thy 
mark, and art quite beside thy business ; but if thou retain 


a right andscriptural notion of it, the rule thou art to judge. 


by is sure, They shall have heaven whose hearts are intent 
upon it, and framed toit. Scripture is every where preg- 
nant and full of this. 
’ The apostle plainly intimates, this will be the rule of God’s 
final judgment. Certainly it cannot be unsafe for us to 
judge ourselves by the same rule. He tells us, when God 
shall judge every one according to his works, (the great 
business of the judgment day, eternal life shall be the por- 
‘tion of them, * who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
sought glory, and honour, and immortality ; which are but 
other expressions of the same thing. What can be more 
plain? ‘They shall have eternal life and glory that seek 
it; whose hearts are towards it. Again, speaking of true 
Christians, diaxpirixds, (2. €. in a way of contradistinction 
from Pseudo-Christians, such as he saith were enemies of 
_ the cross,) he gives us among other, this brand of these 
latter, that they did mind earthly things, and tells us, 
their end should be destruction; but gives us this opposite 
character of the other,1 our conversation is in heaven; 
our trade and business, our daily negociations, as well as 
the privileges of our citizenship, lie there, as his expres- 
sion imports; and thence intimates the opposite end of 
such, whence we look for a Saviour ; not destruction, but 
salvation. And in the same context of Scripture, where 
they that are risen with Christ, mand who Sr bane with 
him in glory, are required to set their mind on things above, 
and not on things on the earth, That we may understand 
this, not to be their duty only, but their character, we are 
immediately told, they who follow not this counsel, and 
mortify not their earthly members, (those lusts that dis- 
pose men towards the earth, and to grovel in the dust, as 
the graces of the Spirit dispose them heavenward, and to 
converse with glory,) are the children of disobedience, 
upon whom the wrath of God cometh. The faith the just 
live by,» is the substance of things hoped for, &c. Such 
believers: are confessed, avowed strangers on earth; and 
seekers of the better, the heavenly country, whence ’tis 
said God will not be ashamed to be called their God; 
plainly implying, that as for low, terrene spirits, that love 
to creep on the earth, and embrace dunghills, God will be 
ashamed of them; he will forever disdain a relation to 
them, while and as such. And if we will be determined by 
the express word of our great Redeemer, to whom we owe 
all the hopes of this blessedness ; when he had been advi- 
sing not to lay up treasure on earth, but in heaven, he 
presem adds, °where your treasure is, there will your 
earts be also. If thy treasure, thy great interest, thy pre- 
cious and most valuable good be above, that will attract 
thy heart, "it will certainly be disposed thitherward. 
Yet here it must carefully be considered, that inasmuch 


as this blessedness is thy end, 7. ¢. thy supreme good, (as. 


the notion of treasure also imports,) thy heart must be set 

upon it above any other enjoyment; else all is to no pur- 

pose. ’Tis not a faint, slight, over-mastered inclination that 
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will serve the turn, but (as all the fore-mentioned 
tures import) such as will bespeak it a man’s b 
seek heaven, his main work; and give grout ay of 
him, his heart is there. If two lovers solicit the same per- 
son, and speaking of them in comparisons she say, this 
hath my heart; is it tolerable to understand her, as mean- 
ing him she loves less? So absurd would it be to under- 
stand Scriptures, that speak of such an intention of heart 
heaven-ward, as if the faintest desire, or coldest wish, or 
most lazy inconstant endeavour, were allthey meant. No, 
tis a steady prevalent, victorious direction of heart towards 
the future glory, in comparison whereof, thou despisest all 
things else, (all temporal terrene things, that must be the 
evidential ground of thy hope to enjoy it. And therefore 
in this, deal faithfully with thy own soul, and demand of it, 
Dost thou esteem this blessedness above all things else % 
Do the thoughts of it continually return upon thee, and thy 
mind and heart, as it were, naturally run out toit? Are 
thy chiefest solicitudes and cares taken about it, lest thou 
shouldst fall short and suffer a disappointment? Dost thou 
savour it with pleasure ? hath it asweet and grateful relish 
to thy soul? Dost thou bend all thy powers to pursue and 
press on towards it? Urge thyself to give answer truly 
to such inquiries; and to consider them seriously, that 
thou mayst do so. Such whose spirits are either most 
highly raised and lifted up to heaven, or most deeply de- 
pressed and sunk into the earth, may make the clearest 
Judgment of themselves. With them that are of a middle 
temper, the trial will be more difficult, yet not fruitless, if it 
be managed with serious diligence, though no certain con- 
clusion or judgment be made thereupon. For the true de- 
sign and use of all such inquiries and reflections upon our- 
selves (which, let it be duly considered) is, not to bring us 
into a state of cessation from further endeavours ; as if we 
had nothing more to do (suppose we judge the best of our 
state that can be thought) but to keep us in a wakeful tem- 
per of spirit; that we may not forget ourselves in the great 
business we have yet before us, but go on with renewed 
vigour through the whole course of renewed endeavours, 
wherein we are to be still conversant, till we have attained. 
our utmost mark and end. Therefore is this present in- 
quiry directed, as introductive to the further duty, that in 


_the following rules is yet to be recommended. 


~ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Rule 3. Directing such as upon inquiry find, or see cause to suspect, a total 
aversation in themselves to this blessedness, to be speedy and restless in their 
endeavours to have the temper of their spirits ‘altered and made suitable to it. 
Doubts and objections ‘concerning the use of such endeavours, in such a 
case, answered, Some considerations to enforce this direction propounded — 
and pressed. 

3. Rule. Tuar if upon such reflection we find or suspect 
ourselves wholly disaffected and unsuitable to this blessed- 
ness, we apply ourselves to speedy, incessant endeavours to 
get the temper of our spirits changed and fitted thereto. The 
state ofthe case speaks itself, that there is no sitting still here. 
This is no condition, soul, to be rested in; unless ‘now ant 
provided to encounter the terrors of eternal darkness, and 
endure the torture of everlasting burnings. Yet am I not 
unapprehensive how great a difficulty a carnal heart will 
make of it to bestir itself in order to any redress of so de- 
plorable a case. And how real a difficulty it is, to say any 
thing that will be thought regardable to sucha one. Our 
sad experience tells us, that our most efficacious words are 
commonly wont to be entertained as neglected puffs of 
wind ; our most convictive reasonings and persuasive ex- 
hortations lost (yea, and though they are managed too in 
the name of the great God) as upon the deaf and dead: 
which is too often apt to tempt into that resolution, of 
‘speaking no more in that name.” And were it not that 
the dread of that great Majesty restrains us, how hard 
were it to forbear such expostulations ; “ Lord, why are we 
commonly sent upon so vain an errand? why are we re- 
quired to spent to them that will not hear, and expose thy 
sacred truths and counsels to the contempt of sinful worms ; 
to labour day by day.in vain, and spend our strength for 
nought ?”—Yea, we cannot forbear to complain, “None so 

n Heb. xi. 1, 13, 16, oO Matt. vi. 19, 20, 21. : 
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labour in vain as we: of all men none so generally un- 
prosperous and unsuccessful. Others are wont to see the 
fruit of their labours, in proportion to the expense of 
strength in them: but ourstrength is labour and sorrow 
(for the most part) without the return of a joyful fruit. 
‘The husbandman pnees in hope, and sows in hope, and 
1s commonly partaker of his hope: we are sent to plough 
and sow among rocks and thorns, and in the high-way; 
how seldom fall we upon good ground! Where have we 
any increase? Yea, Lord, how often are men the harder 
forall our labours with them, the deader for all endeavours 
to quicken them? Our breath kills them whom thou send- 
est us to speak life to; and we often become to them a 
deadly savour. Sometime, when we think somewhat is 
done to purpose, our labour all returns, and we are to begin 
again ; and when the duties we persuade to, come directly 
to cross men’s interests and carnal inclinations, they revolt 
and start back, as if we were urging them upon flames, or 
the sword’s point; and their own souls and the eternal 
glory are regarded as a thing of nought: then heaven and 
hell become with them fancies and dreams ; and all that 
we have said to them false and fabulous. We are to the 
most as men that mock, in our most serious warnings and 
counsels; and the word of the Lord isa reproach. We 
Sometimes fill our mouths with arguments, and our hearts 
with hope, and think, sure they will now yield; but they 
esteem our strongest reasonings (as Leviathan doth iron 
and brass) but as straw and rotten wood; and laugh at Di- 
vine threatenings as he doth at the shaking of the spear. 
Yea, and when we have convinced them, yet we have done 
nothing ; though we have got their judgments and con- 
sciences on our side and their own, their lusts only reluc- 
tate and carry all. They will now have their way though 
they perish. We sce them perishing under our very eye, 
and we cry to them (in thy name, O Lord) to return and 
live, but they regard us not.. For these things, sometimes 
we weep in secret, and our eyes trickle down with tears ; 
yea, we cry to thee, O Lord, and thou hearest us not ; thy 
and seems shortened, that it cannot save; it puts not on 
strength as in the days of old: it hath snatched souls by 
thousands, as firebrands out of the fire ; but now thou hidest 
and drawest it back. Who hath believed our report? To 
whom is the arm ofthe Lord revealed ? Meanwhile even 
the devil’s instruments prosper more than we; and he that 
makes it his business to tempt and entice down souls to hell, 
succeeds more than we that would allure them to heaven.” 
But we must speak, whether men will hear or forbear ; 
though it concerns us to doit with fear and trembling. 
Ob, how solemn a business is it to treat with souls! and 
how much to be dreaded, lest they miscarry through our 
imprudence or neglect! I write with solicitude what shall 
become of these lines ; with what effect they will be read 
(if they fall into such hands) by them whom they most 
concern: yea, and with some doubt, whether it were best 


of those things wherein you state blessedness, and they are 
without savour tous. If therefore the notion you give us 
of blessedness he right, all the work necessary to qualify 
us for it is yet to be done; we yet remain wholly destitute 
of any principle of life, that may dispose us to such re- 
lishes and enjoyments. If the néw creature (as you say} 
consist In asuitable temper of spirit unto such a state aa 
this, ’tis as yet wholly unformed in us: and is there aby 
thing to be done by a dead man in order to life? Can 3 
child contribute any thing to its first formation ? or a 
creature to its coming into being ? 

Feeply. If you were serious in what you say, methinks 
you should have little mind to play the sophisters, and 
put fallacies upon yourselves, in a matter that concerns 
the life of your soul. And what else are you now doing? 
For sure, otherwise one would think it were no such diffi- 
culty to understand the difference between the esse simpli- 
citer, the mere being of any thing, and the esse tale, its being 
such or such; by the addition of somewhat afterward to 
that being. Though nothing could contribute to its cwn 
being simply; yet sure when it is in being, it may contri- 
bute to the bettering or perfecting cf itself, (even as the 
unreasonable creatures themselves do:) and if it be a crea- 
ture naturally capable of acting with design, it may act 
designedly in order to its hecoming so or so qualified, or 
the attaining of somewhat yet wanting to its perfection. 
You cannot be thought so ignorant, but that you know the 
hew creature is only an additional to your former being ; 
and though it be true, that it can do no more to its own pro- 
duction than the unconceived child, (as nothing can act 
before it is,) doth it therefore follow, that your reasonable 
soul, in which it is to be formed, cannot use God’s pre- 
scribed means in order to that blessed change? You can- 
not act holily asa saint; but therefore can you not act ra- 
tionally as a man? I appeal to your reason and conscience 
in some particulars. Is it impossible to you to attend upon 
the dispensation of that gospel, which is God’s power 
unto salvation, the seal by which he impresses his image, 
the glass through which his glory shines to the changing 
souls into the same likeness? Are you not as able to go to 
church as the tavern; and to sit in the assembly of saints as 
of mockers? Is it impossible to you, to consult the written 
word of God, and thence learn what you must be, and do, 
in order to blessedness ? “Will not your eyes serve you to 
read the Bible as well as a gazette or play-book? Is it 
impossible to inquire of your minister, or an understand- 
ing Christian neighbour, concerning the way and terms of 
blessedness ? Cannot your tongue pronounce these words, 
What shall I do to be saved, as well as those, Pray what 
do you think of the weather ? or, What news is there go- 
ing? Yet further: Is it impossible to apply your thoughts 
to what you meet with suitable to your case, in your at- 
tendance upon preaching, reading, or discourse? Have 
all such words a barbarous soundin your ear? Can you 
not consider what sense is carried under them ; what they 
import and signify? Can you not bethink yourself, Do 
the doctrines of God and Christ and the life to come, 
signify something or nothing? or do they signify any 
thing worth the considering, or that ’tis fit for me to take 
notice of ? 

And yet to proceed a little further with you: I pray you 
once more demand of yourselves, and put your consciences 
closely to it, whether, when they have told you (as no 
doubt they will) that such things deserve your considera- 
tion, it be impossible to you to use your considering power 
thus, and employ it even about these things? Do but 
make this easy trial, and then say, whether it be impossi- 
ble. See if you cannot select one hour on purpose, where- 
in to sit down by yourselves alone, with this resolution ; 
Well, I will now spend this hour in considering my eter- 
nal concernments. When you have obtained so much of 
yourself; set your thoughts on work, (you will find them 
voluble and unfixed, very apt to revolt and fly off from 
things you have no mind fo, but) use your authority with 
yourself, tell your soul (or let it tell itself) these things 
concerning thy life. At least, taking this prepared matter 
along with thee, (that thou mayst not have this pretence, 
thou knowest not what to think of,) try if thou canst not 
think of these things, now actually suggested and offered 
to thy thoughts: as namely, Consider, that thou hast a rea- 































think it a merciful omission, lest we add to the account 
and torment of many at last; but sense of duty towards all, 
and hope of doing good to some, must oversway. Consi- 
dering therefore the state of such souls I am now dealing 
with, I apprehend there may be obstructions to the enter- 
tainment of the counsel here recommended, of two sorts; 
partly in their minds, partly in their hearts ; something of 
appearing reason, but more of real perverse will. ‘That 
which I shall do in pursuance of it, will fall under two 
answerable heads; 1. A reply to certain doubts and ob- 
jections, wherein to meet with the former: and—2. The 
proposal of sore considerations, wherein to contend 
against the latter, = = - : ; 

As to the first: It appears, men are grown ingeniously 
wicked, and have learned how to dispute themselves into 
hell; and to neglect what concerns their eternal blessed- 
hess with some colour and pretence of reason. It will 
therefore be worth the while to discuss a little their more 
specious preten-rs, and consider their more obvious (sup- 
posable) scruples, which will be found to concern, either 


endeavours we persuade to. 

Doubt 1. Is it a possible undertaking you put us upon; 
or, is there any thing we can do in order to the change of 
our own hearts? We find ourselves altogether undesirous 
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sonable, immortal soul, which as it is liable to eternal 
misery, so it is capable of eternal blessedness: that this 
blessedness thou dost understand to consist only in the 
vision of the blessed God, in being made like to him, and 
in the satisfaction that is thence to result and accrue to 
thee. Consider, (what thy very objection supposeth,) that 
thou findest the temper of thy spirit to be altogether indis- 
posed and averse to such blessedness. _ Is it not so? is not 
this thy very case? feel now again thy heart; try, is itnot 
at least coldly affected towards this blessed state ? 

Ts it not then obvious to thee to consider, that the tem- 
per of thy Spirit must be changed, or thou art undone ? 
that inasmuch as thy blessedness lies in God, this change 
must lie in the-alteration of thy dispositions and the pos- 
ture of thy spirit towards him? Further, Canst thou not 
consider the power and fixedness of thy aversation from 
God, and with how mighty a weight thy heart is carried 
and held down from him? Try, lift at thy heart, see if it 
will be raised God-ward and heaven-ward? Dost thou not 
find it is as if thou wert lifting at a mountain, that it lies 
as a dead weight and stirs not ? Ponder thy case in this re- 
spect. And then, is it not to be considered, that thy time 
is passing away apace ? that if thou let thyself alone, ’tis 
likely to be as bad with thee to-morrow as this day, and as 
bad next day as to-morrow? And if thy time expire and 
thou be snatched away in this state, what will become of 
thee? And dost thou not therefore see a necessity of con- 
sidering whatever may be most moving and most likely to 
incline thy heart God-ward, of pleading it more loudly and 
importunately with thyself? And canst thou not consider 
and reason the matter thus? ‘“O my soul, what is the rea- 
son that thou so drawest back and hangest off from thy 
God ? that thou art so unwilling to be blessed in him ? that 
thou shouldst venture to run thyself upon eternal perdition 
rather? What cause hath he ever given thee to disaffect 
him’? What is the ground of thy so mighty prejudice? 
Hath he ever done thee hurt ? Dost thou think he will not 
aecept a returning soul? That is to give the lie to his Gos- 

el! and it becomes not a perishing wretch so to provoke 

im in whom is all its hope. Is the eternal'glory an un- 
desirable thing? or the everlasting burnings tolerable ? 
Canst thou find a way of being for ever blessed without God; 
or whether he will or no? or is there a sufficient pleasure in 
thy sinful distance from God, to outweigh heaven and hell? 
Darest thou venture upon a resolution of giving God and 
Christ their last refusal; or say, thou wilt never hearken to, 
or have to do with them more? or darest thou venture to 
do what thou darest not resolve; and act the wickedness 
thou canst not think of ? scorn eternal majesty and love; 
spurn and trample a bleeding Saviour Y’ Commune thus 
awhile with thyself; but if yet thou find thy heart relent 
nothing, thou canst yet further consider, that it lies not in 
thy power to turn thy own heart, (or else how comest thou 
thus to object ?) And hence, canst thou avoid considering 
this is a distressed case ? that thou art in great straits; liable 
to perish, (yea, sure to doso ifthou continue in that ill tem- 
per of spirit,) and wholly unable to help thyself? Surely 
thou canst not but sce this to be a most distressed case. 

I put it now to thy conscience, whether being thus led 
on, thou canst not go thus far ? See whether upon trial thy 
conscience give thee leave to say, I am not able thus todo 
or think: and be not here so foolish, as to separate the 
first cause and the second, in judging thy ability. Thou 
mayst say, No, J cannot think a good thought without God: 
true, so I know thou canst not move thy finger without 
God ; but my meaning in this appeal to thy conscience is, 
whether upon trial thou findest not an assistance sufficient 
to carry thee thus far? Possibly thou wilt say, Yea, but 
what am I the better? I am only brought tosee myself in 
a distressed perishing condition, and can get no further. I 
answer, ’Tis well thou art got so far, if thou indeed see 
thyself perishing, and thy drowsy soul awake into any 
sense of the sadness of thy case. But I intend not thus to 
leave thee here; therefore let me furthermore demand of 
thee, What course wouldst thou take in any other distress, 
wherein thou knowest not what to do to help thyself? 
would not such an exigency, when thou findest thyself 
pinched and urged on every side, and every way is shut 
up to thee, that thou art beset with calamities, and canst no 

a Audio vulgus cum ad coeluin manus tendunt nihil aliud quem Deum dicunt, 
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way turn thyself to avoid them; would not such an exigency 
force thee down on thy knees, and set thee a-crying to the 
God of mercy for relief and help? Would not nature itself 
prompt to this ? Is it not natural to lift up hands and eyes to 
heaven when we know not what todo? * Therefore having 
thus far reasoned with thee about thy considering power, 
let me demand of thee if thou canst yet go somewhat further 
than considering ? that is, in short, Is it impossible to thee to 
obey this dictate of nature ? Imean, represent the deplorable 
case of thy soul before him that made it: and crave his mer- 
ciful relief, Do not dispute the matter ; thou canst not but 
see this is a possible and a rational course as thy case 1s. 
Should not a people seek unto their God? Fall down 
therefore low before him; prostrate thyself at the foot- 
stool of his mercy seat. Tell him, thou understandest him 
to be the Father of spirits, and the Father of mercies, that 
thou hast heard of his great mercy and pity towards the 
spirits of men in their forlorn lapsed state: what a bless- 
edness he hath designed for them; what means he hath de- 
signed to bring themto it. Tell him thou only needest a - 
temper of spirit suitable to this blessedness he invites thee 
to? that thou canst not master and change thy sensual, 
earthly heart ; thou knowest he easily can ; thou art to im- 
plore his help, that his blessed and Holy Spirit may de- 
scend and breathe upon thy stupid, dead soul; and may 
sweetly incline and-move it towards him; that it may 
eternally rest in him; and that thou may’st not perish, 
after so much done in order to thy blessedness, only for 
want of a heart to entertain it. Tell him, thou comest 
upon his gracious encouragement, having heard he is as 
ready to give his Spirit to them that ask him, as parents 
bread to their craving children rather than a stone: that 
tis for life thou beggest: that ’tis not so easy to thee, to 
think of perishing for ever; that thou canst not desist and 
give up all thy hopes; that thou shalt be in hell shortly if 
he hear and help thee not. Lastly, If thus thou obtain 
any communication of that holy, blessed Spirit, and thou 
find it gently moving thy dead heatt, let me once more de- 
mand of thee: Is it impossible to forbear this or that ex- 
ternal act of sin at this time, when thou art tempted to it? 
sure thou canst not say, tis impossible. What necessitates 
thee to it? And then certainly thou may’st as well ordi- 
narily withhold thyself from running into such customary 
sensualities, as to tend to grieve the Spirit, debauch con- 
science, stupify thy soul, and hide God from thee. And 
if thou canst do all this, do not fool thy slothful soul with 
as idle a conceit, that thou hast nothing to do, but to sit 
still, expecting till thou drop into hell. 

Doubt 2. But have I not reason to fear, I shall but add 
sin to sin in all this? and so increase the burden of guilt 
upon my soul; and by endeavouring to better my case, 
make it far worse. Two things I consider, that suggest to 
me this fear,—the manner and end of the duties you put 
me upon, as they will be done by me in the case wherein 
I apprehend myself yet to lie—1. Manner. As to the 
positive action you advise to, I have heard, the best actions 
of an unregenerate person are sins, through the sinfulness 
of their manner of doing them; though as to the matter of 
the thing done, they be enjoined and good: and though it 
be true, that the regenerate cannot perform a sinless duty 
neither; yet their persons and works being covered over 
with the righteousness of Christ, are looked upon as having 
no sin in them, which I apprehend to be none of my case, 
—2. End. You put upon me these things in order to the 
attaining of blessedness; and to do such things with intu- 
ition to a reward, is to be (as may be doubted) unwarrant- 
able, mercenary, and servile. 

Reply. First, As to this former reason of your doubt 
methinks the proposal of it answers it. Forasmuch as you 
acknowledge the matter of these actions to be good and 
duty, (and plain it is they are moral duties, of common 
perpetual concernmentto all persons and times,) dare you 
decline or dispute against your duty ? Sure if we compare 
the evil of what is so substantially in itself, and what is 
so circumstantially, only by the adherence of some undue 
modus or manner: it cannot be hard to determine which 
is the greater and more dreadful evil. As to the present 
case; shouldst thou when the great God sends abroad his 
proclamation of pardon and peace, refuse to attend it, 
vulgi iste naturalis est sermo, Min. Fel. Octav. ; 
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to consider the contents of 
ference thereto, and thereupon to sue to him for the life of 
thy owa soul? Dost thou not plainly see thy refusal must 
needs be more provokingthan thy defective performance ? 
This, speaks disability, but that, rebellion and contempt.b 
Besides, dost thou not see, that thy objection lies as much 


it, and thy own case in re- 


against every other action of thy life? The wise man tells- 


us,* the ploughing of the wicked is sin; (if that be literally 
to be understood ;) and what, wouldst thou therefore sit still 
and do nothing? Then how soon would that idleness 
draw on gross wickedness! And would not that be a 
dreadful confutation of thyself, if thou who didst pretend 
a scruple, that thou mightest not pray, read; hear, meditate, 
shalt not scruple to play the glution, the drunkard, the 
wanton, and indulge thyself in all riot and excess? Yea, if 
thou do not break out into such exorbitancies, would any 
one think him serious that should say, it were against his 
conscience to be working out his salvation, and striving to 
enter in at the strait gale; seeking first the kingdom of 
God, &c. Would not this sound strangely? And espe- 
cially, that in the meantime it should never’be against 
his conscience, to trifle away his time, and live in peiperual. 


neglects of God, in persevering atheism, infidelity, harditess ‘| 
of heart, never regretted or striven against; asif thesésve is 
t! 


more innocent? And what thou sayst of the differe 
case of the regenerate, is impertinent; for as to this riatter 
the case is not different, they that take themselves to be 


such, must not think that by their supposed interest insthe 


righteousness of Christ, their real sins cease to be such, 
' they only become pardoned sins; and shall they therefore 
‘sin more boldly than other men, because they are surer of 
pardon 2? 

Secondly, As to the other ground of this doubt, there 
can only be a fear of sinning, upon this account, to them 
that make more sins and duties than God hath made. The 
doubt supposes religion inconsistent with humanity: and 
that God were about to rase out of the nature of man, one 
of the most radical and fundamental laws written there,— 
a desire of blessedness;—and supposes it against the ex- 
press scope and tenor of his whole gospel revelation. For 
what doth that design, but to bring men to blessedness 2 
And how is it a means to compass that design, but as it 

‘tends to engage man’s spirits to design it too? unless we 
would imagine they should go to heaven blindfold, or be 
rolled thither as stones that know not whither they are 
moved; in which case the gospel, that reveals the eternal 
glory, and the way to it, were a useless thing. If so express 
words had not been in the Bible, as that Moses had respect 
to the recompense of reward; yea, that our Lord Jesus 

- himself, for the joy set before him endured the cross, &c., 
this had been a little more colourable, or more modest. 
And what, do not all men, in all the ordinary actions of 
their lives, act allowably enough, with intuition to much 
lower ends? even those particular ends which the works 
of their several callings tend , else they should act as 
brutes in every thing they do. And would sucha one seru- 
ple, if he were pining for want of bread, to beg or labour 
for it for this end, to be relieved ? ’Tis the mistaking of the 
notion of heaven that hath also an ingrediency into this 

doubt, ifitbe really a doubt. What? is it a low thing to be 
filled with the Divine fulness? to have his glory replenish- 

- ing our souls? to be perfectly freed from sin? in every 

- thing conformed unto this holy nature and will? That our 
minding our interest in this, or any affairs, should be the 
principal thing with us, is not to be thought; our supreme 
end must be the same with his, who made all things for 
Aimself, of whém, through whom, and to whom all things 

' are, that he alone might have the glory. But subordinates 
need not quarrel. A lower end doth not exclude the higher, 

_ but serves it: and is, as to it, a means. God is our endas 
he is to be glorified and enjoyed by us: our glorifying 
him is but the agnition of his glory; which we do most in 

-beholding and partaking it; which is therefore in direct 

subordination thereto. a, 

'. Doubt 3. But it may further be doubted, What if it be 
acknowledged, that these are both things possible and law- 
ful; yet to what purpose will it be to attempt any thing in 


” b Therefore as to that form of expression—that such acts of unregenerate 
men are sins,—that is a catachrestical piece of rhetoric, which being so under- 
stood, is harmless; but to use it in propriety of speech, and thence to go 
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this kind ? O what assurance have I of success? Is there 
any word of promise for the encouragement of one in my 
case? Or is God under any obligation to reward the en- 
deavours of nature with special grace 2 Wherefore, when 
I have done all I can, he may withhold his influence, and 
then | am but where I was, and may perish notwithstand- 
ing. And suppose thou perish notwithstanding? Do but 
yet consult a little with thy own thoughts: which is more 
tolerable and easy to thee ; to perish, as not attaining what 
thy fainter strugglings could not reach; or for the most 
direct, wilful rebellion, doing wickedly as thou couldst ? 
Or who shall have, thinkest thou, the more fearful con- 
demnation? He that shall truly say when his Master 
comes to judgment, “I never had indeed, Lord, a heart so 
fully changed and turned to thee, as should denote me to 
be the subject of thy saving, pardoning mercy; but thou 
knowest (who knowest all things) I longed (and with some 
earnestness) did endeavour it. ‘Thou hast been privy to 
my secret desires and moans, to the weak strivings of a 
listless distempered spirit, not pleased with itself, aiming 
at a better temper towards thee. Ineglected not thy pre- 
scribed means; only that grace which I could not chal- 
lenge, thou wast pleased not to give: thou didst require 
what I must confess myself to have owed thee; thou didst 
withhold only what thou owedst me not; therefore must I 
yield myself a convicted, guilty wretch, and have nothing 
to. say why thy sentence should not pass.” Or he that shall 
a truly hear from the mouth of his Judge, ‘Sinner, thou 
wast often fore-warned of this approaching day, and called 
upon to provide for it; thou hadst precept upon precept, 
and line upon line. The counsels of life and peace were 
with frequent importunity pressed upon thee, but thou re- 
jectedst all with proud contempt, didst despise with the 
same profane scorn the offers, commands, and threats, of 
him that made thee; hardenedst thy heart to the most ob- 
stinate rebellion against his known laws; didst all the 
wickedness to which thy heart prompted thee, without re- 
straint; declinedst every thing of duty which his autho- 
rity, and the exigency of thy own case, did oblige thee to; 
didst avoid as much as thou couldst to hear or know any 
thing of my will; couldst not find one serious, considering 
hour in a whole life-time, to bethink thyself, what was 
likely to become of thee when thy place on earth should 
know thee no more. Thou mightst know, thou wast at my 
mercy, thy breath in my hand, and that I could easily 
have cut thee off any moment of that large space of time 
my patience allowed thee in the world; yet thou never 
thoughtest it worth the while to sue to me for thy life. De- 
struction from the Lord was never a terror to thee. Thou 
wouldst never be brought upon thy knees; I had none of 
thy addresses ; never didst thou sigh out a serious request 
for mercy; thy soul was not worth so much ip thy ac- 
count. ‘Thy blood, wretch, be upon thy guilty head : De- 
part, aceursed, into everlasting flames,” &c. ua 

Come now, use thy reason awhile, employ a few sober 
thoughts about this matter; remember, thou wilt have a 
long eternity wherein to recognise the passages of thy life, 
and the state of thy case in the last judgment. Were it 
supposable, that one who had done as the former, should 
be left finally destitute of Divine grace and perish; yet in 
which of these cases wouldst thou choose to be found at 
last? But why yet shouldst thou imagine so bad an issue, 
as that after thine utmost endeavours, grace should be 
withheld, and leave thee to perish ; because God hath not 
bound himself by promise to thee? What promise have 
the ravens to be heard when they cry? But thou art a 
sinner: true, otherwise thou wert not without promise; the 
promises of the first covenant would at least belong to thee. 
Yet experience tells the world, his unpromised mercies 
freely flow everywhere: The whole earth is full of his 
goodness; yea, but his special grace is conveyed by pro- 
mise only, and that only through Christ; and how can it 
be communicated through him to any but those that are in 
him ? What then, is the first in-being in Christ no special 
grace? or is there any being in him before the first, that 
should be the ground of that gracious communication ? 
Things are plain enough, if we make them not intricate, 
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or entangle ourselves by foolish subtleties. God promises 
sinners indefinitely, pardon and eternal life, for the sake of 
Christ, on condition that they believe on him. He gives 
of his good pleasure that grace whereby he draws any to 
Christ, without promise directly made to them, whether 
absolute or conditional; though he give it for the sake of 
Christ also, His discovery of his purpose to give such 
grace to some, indefinitely, amounts not to a promise 
‘elaimable by any: for if it be said to be an absolute pro- 
mise to particular persons, who are they? whose duty is 
it to believe it made tohim? If conditional, what are the 
conditions upon which the first grace is certainly promis- 
ed? who can be able to assign them? But, poor soul! 
thou needest not stay to puzzle thyself about this matter. 
God binds himself to do what he promises; but hath he 
any where bound himself to dono more? Did he promise 
thee thy being; or that thou shouldst live tothis day? did 
he promise thee the bread that sustains thee, the daily 
comforts of thy life? Yea, (what is nearer the present 
purpose,) did he promise thee a station under the gospel ? 
or that thou shouldst ever hear the name of Christ? If 
ever his Spirit have in any degree moved upon thy heart, 
inclined thee at all seriously to consider thy eternal con- 
cernments, did he before-hand make thee any promise of 
that? A promise would give thee a full certainty of the 
issue, if it were absolute, out of hand; if conditional, as 
soon as thou findest the condition performed. But what! 
canst thou act upon no lower rate than a foregoing cé¥- 
tainty, a pre-assurance of the event? My friend, consider 
a little, (what thou canst not but know already,) that ’tis 
hope (built with those that are rational, upon rational pro- 
babilities, with many, oftentimes upon none at all) is the 
great engine that moves the world, that keeps all sorts of 
men inaction. Doth the husbandman foréknow when he 
plows and sows, that the crop will answer his cost and 
pains? Doth the merchant foreknow, when he embarks 
his goods, he shall have a safe and gainful return? Dost 
thou foreknow, when thou eatest, it shall refresh thee? 
when thou takest physic, that it shall recover thy health, 
and save thy life? Yea, further, can the covetous man 
oe a promise, that his unjust practices shall enrich 
im ? the malicious, that he shall prosper in his design of 
revenge? the ambitious, that he shall be great and ho- 
nourable ? the voluptuous, that his pleasure shall be always 
unmixed with gall and wormwood? Can any say, they 
ever hada promise to ascertain them that profaneness and 
sensuality would bring them to heaven ? that an ungodly, 
dissolute life would end in blessedness? Here the Lord 
knows men can be confident and active enough wilhout a 
promise, and against many an express threatening. Wilt 
thou not upon the hope, thou hast before thee, do as much 
for thy soul, for eternal blessedness, as men do for uncer- 
tain riches, short pleasures, an airy, soon blasted name ? 
yea, as much as men desperately do to damn themselves, 
and purchase their own swift destruction? Or canst thou 
pretend, though thou hast no pre-assuring promise, thou 
hast no hope? Is it nothing to have heard so much of 
God’s gracious nature? Is it suitable to the reports and 
discoveries he hath made of himself, to let a poor wretch 
perish at his feet, that lies prostrate there, expecting his 
mercy ? Didst thou ever hear he was so little a lover of 
souls? Do his giving his Son, his earnest unwearied 
strivings with sinners, his long patience, the clear beams 
of eas. light, the amiable appearance of his grace, give 
ground for no better, no kinder thoughts of him ? yea, 
hath he not expressly styled himself the God hearing 
prayers, taking a name on purpose to encourage 4 all flesh 
to come to him. Wilt thou dare then to adopt those pro- 
fane words, *What profit is it to pray to him? and say, 
*tis better to sit still, resolving to perish, than address to 
him, or seek his favour, because he ‘hath not by promise 
assured thee of the issue, and that, if he suspend his grace, 
all thou dost will be in vain? How wouldst thou judge of 
the like resolution, if the husbandman should say, When 
I have spent my pains and cost in breaking up and pre- 
paring the earth, and casting in my seed; if the sunshine 
not, and the rain fall not in season, if the influences of 
heaven be suspended, if God withhold his blessing, or if 
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an invading enemy anticipate my harvest, all I do and ex- 
pend isto no purpose ; and God hath not ascertained me of 
the contrary, by express promise ; ’tis as good therefore sit 
still? Censure and answer him and thyself both together. 

Doubt 4, But thou wilt yet, it may be, say, that though 
all this may be possible true, yet thou canst not all this 
while be convinced of any need so earnestly to busy thy- 
self about this affair. For God is wont to surprise souls 
by preventing acts of grace, to be found of them that 
sought him not, to break in by an irresistible power, which 
they least thought of. And to go about to rpnrac his 
grace, were to detract from the freeness, and so trom the 
glory, of it. : ‘ . ‘ 

Reply. But art thou not in all this afraid of charging 
God foolishly? When the merciful God, in compassion 
to the souls of men, hath given his Gospel; constituted 
and settled a standing office to be perpetuated: through all 
ages for the publication of it; invited the world therein to 
a treaty with him, touching the concernments of their 
eternal peace ; required so strictly their attendance to, and 
most serious consideration of his proposals and offers; en- 
couraged and commanded their addresses to him, set up 
a throne of grace on purpose; wilt thou dare to say, all 
this is needless ?. When God speaks to thee, is it needless 
for thee to hear him, or regard what he saith? or when 
he commands thee to:pour forth thy soul to him, wilt thon 
say, ’tisa needless thing? Dost thou not plainly see, that 
the“peculiar, appropriate aptitude to the things pressed 
upon thee, speaks them fnecessary, as means to their de- 
signed end; whence they are fiily called & means of 
erace? Is not the word of God the immortal seed? Are 
not souls begotten by that word to be the first-fraits of his 
creatures? Is it not the type, the mould, or print by 
which Divine impressions are put upon the soul; the in- 
strument by which he sanctifies? Are not the exceeding 
great and precious promises, the vehicula, the conveyancers 
hof the Divine nature? And what can be the means te 
mollify and melt the obdurate heart of a sinner, to assuage 
its enmity, to overcome it into the love of God, to trans- 
form it into his image, but the gospel discovery of God’s 
own gracious and holy nature ? And can it operate to this 
purpose without being heard, or read, or understood, and 
considered, and taken to heart? Do but comparé® this 
means God works by, with the subject to be wrought upon, 
and the effect to be wrought, and nothing can be conceived 
more adequate and fitly corresponding. But inasmuch 
as there hath been an enmity between God and sinnets, 
and that therefore the whole entire means of reconcilia- 
tion must be a treaty; and that a treaty cannot be ma- 
naged or conceived without mutual interlocution ; there- 
fore must the sinner have a way of expressing its owh 
sense to God, as well as he speaks his mind to it; which 
shows the necessity of prayer too; and therefore, because 
the peace begins on his part, (though the war began on 
ours,) he calls upon sinners to open themselves to him; 
iCome now, let us reason together; he invites addresses ; 
Seek the Lord while he may be found, and eall upon him 
while he is nigh, &c. And doth not the natural relation 
itself between the Creator and a creature require this, be- 
sides the exigency of our present case? Every creature 
is a supplicant; its necessary dependance is a natural 
prayer. The eyes of all things look up, &e. ’Tis the 
proper glory of a Deity to be depended on and addressed 
to. kShould not a people seek unto their God? ’Tis an 
appeal to reason; is it not a congruous thing ? 

‘urther, Dost thou not know thy maker’s will 1 made 
known infers upon thee a necessity of obeying ; unless thou 
think the breach between God and thee is better to be 
healed by rebellion; and that the only way to expiate 
wickedness, were to continue and multiply it. Is it a 
needless thing to comply with the will of him that gave 
thee breath and being? and whose power is so absolute 
over thee, as to all thy concernments, both of time and 
eternity? Again, while thou pretendest these things ‘are 
needless, come now, speak out freely; what are the thore 
necessary affairs wherein thou art so deeply engaged, that 
thou canst not suffer a diversion? What, is the service 
and gratification of thy flesh and sense so important a 
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' business, that thou canst be at no leisure for that more need- 
less work of saving thy soul? Where is thy reason and mo- 
desty ? Dost thou mind none other, from day fo day, but 
necessary affairs? Dostthou use, when thou art tempted 
to vain dalliances, empty discourses, intemperate indul- 
gence to thy appetite, so to answer the temptation, Is it 
not necessary ? Or art thou so destitute of all conscience 
and shame, to think it unnecessary to work out thy salva- 
on, to strive to enter in at the strait gate that leads to 
life ? but most indispensably necessary to be very critically 
curious about what thou shalt eat and drink, and put on; 
and how to ae thy time with greatest ease and pleasure 
to thy flesh, that it may not have the least cause to complain 
itis neglected? Thy pretence, that God is wont to be 
found of them that sought him not, to the purpose thou 
intendest it, is a most ignorant or malicious abuse of 
Scripture. The prophet is, in that text, foretelling the 
calling of the Gentiles, who, while they remained such, 
did not (’tis true) inquire after God; but then he expressly 
tells us, (personating God,) I am sought of them that 
asked not for me, (that is, after the gospel came among 
them,) and then it is added, I am found (upon this seek- 
ing, plainly) of them that sought me not (i. e. who once 
in their former darkness, before I revealed myself in the 
Gospel dispensation to them, sought me not:)g. d. lam now 
sought of a gies that lately sought me not, nor asked 
after me, and Tam found of them. But what is this to 
thy case; whom God hath been, in the Gospel, earnestly 
inviting to seek after him, and thou all this while refusest 
to comply with the invitation ? 

And suppose thou hear of some rare instances of per- 
sons, suddenly snatched by the hand of grace out of the 
midst of their wickedness, as fire-brands out of the fire, is 
it therefore the safest course to go on in a manifest rebel- 
lion against God, till possibly he may do so by thee also? 
How many thousands may have dropped into hell since 
thou heardest of such an instance? as a worthy person 
speaks to that purpose.» If thou hast heard of one Elijah 
fed by ravens, and of some thousands by our Saviour’s 
miracles, canst thou thence plead a repeal of that law to 
the world, They that will not labour shall not eat? Or is 
it a safer or wiser course to wait till food drop into thy 
mouth from heaven, than to use a prudent care for the 
maintenance of thy life? If thou say, thou hearest but of 
few that are wrought upon in this way, of their own fore- 
‘going expectation and endeavour ; remember, (and let the 
thought of it startle thee,) that there are but few that are 
saved. And therefore are so few wrought upon in this 
way, because so few will be persuaded to it. But canst 
thou say, (though God hath not bound himself to the mere 
natural endeavours of his creature neither,) that ever any 
took this course, and persisted with faithful diligence, but 
they succeeded in it? What thou talkest of the freeness of 
God’s grace, looks like a hypocritical pretence. Is there 
no way to honour his grace, but by affronting his autho- 
rity? but to sin, that grace may abound? Sure grace will 
be beiter pleased by obedience, than by such sacrifice. 
¥or a miserable, perishing wretch, to use God’s means to 
help itself, doth that look like merit? Is the beggar afraid 
thou shouldst interpret his coming to thy door and seeking 
thy alms, to signify, as if he thought he had deserved them ? 
I hope thou wilt acknowledge thyself less than the least 
of all God’s mercies, and that thou canst not deserve from 
him a morsel of bread; mayst thou not therefore in ay 
necessity labour for thy living, lest thou shouldst intrenc 
upon the freeness of Divine bounty? With as much wis- 
dom and reasoa mightst thou decline the use of all other 
means to preserve: thy life, (which thou must owe always 
to free mercy,) to eat when thou art hungry, to take physic 
when thou art sick, lest thou shouldst intimate thyself to 
have merited the strength and health sought thereby. Nor 
can I think of any rational pretence that can more plausi- 
bly be insisted on, than these that have been thus briefly 
diseussed. And it must needs be difficult to bring any 
appearance of reason for the patronage of so ill a cause, 
as the careless giving up of a man’s soul to perish eternally, 
that is visibly capable of eternal blessedness. And cer- 
tainly were we once apprehensive of the case, the attempt 
of disputing a man into such a resolution, would appear 
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much more ridiculous, than if one should gravely urge 
arguments to all the neighbourhood, to persuade them to 
burn their houses, to put out their eyes, to kill their chil- 
dren, and cut their own throats. And sure, let all ima- 
ginable pretences be debated to their uttermost, and it 
will appear, that nothing withholds men from putting forth 
all their might in the endeavour of getting a spirit suitable 
to this blessedness, but an obstinately perverse and sluggish 
heart, despoiled and naked of all show of reason and ex- 
cuse. And though that be a hard task to reason against 
mere will, yet that being the way to make men willing, 
and the latter part of the work proposed in pursuance of 
this direction, I shall recommend only such considerations 
as the text itself will suggest, for the stirring up and per- 
suading of slothful, reluctant hearts, choosing those as the 
most proper limits, and not being willing to be infinite 
herein, as amidst so great a variety of considerations to 
that purpose, one might. 

That in general which I shall propose, shall be only the 
misery of the unrighteous; whereof we may take a view 
in the opposite blessedness here described. The contra- 
dictories whereto will afford a onegative, the contraries a 
positive, description of this misery. So that each consider- 
ation will be double; which I shall now rather glance at 
than insist upon. 

1. Consider then, If thou be found at last unqualified 
for this blessedness, how wilt thou bear it to be banished 
eternally from the blessed face of God? ‘There will be 
those that shall behold that face in righteousness ; so shalt 
not thou: the wicked is driven away in his wickedness, 
with a “ Never more see my face.” Again, What amazing’ 
visions wilt thou have! What ghastly, frightful objects to 
converse with, amidst those horrors of eterna) darkness; 
when the devil and his angels shall be thy everlasting 
associates! What direful images shall those accursed, 
enraged spirits, and thy own fruitful parturient imagina- 
tion, for ever entertain thee with, and present to thy view! 

2. Is it a small thing with thee, to be destitute of all 
those inherent excellencies which the perfected image of 
God, whereof thou wast capable, comprehends? View 
them over in that (too defective) account some of the for- 
mer pages gave thee of them. Thou art none of those 
bright stars, those sons of the morning, those blessed, glo- 
rified spirits thou _mightest have been. But consider, 
What art thou? What shalt thou for ever be? What 
image or likeness shalt thou bear? Alas, poor wretch, 
thou art now a fiend? conformed to thy hellish partners; 
thou bearest their accursed likeness. Death is now finish- 
ed in thee ; and as thou sowedst to the flesh, thou reapest 
corruption. Thou art become a loathsome carcass; the 
worms that never die, abound in thy putrified, filthy soul. 
Thou hast a hell in thee. Thy venomous lusts are now 
grown mature, are in their full-grown state. Ifa world 
of iniquity, a fulness of deadly poison, tempered by heil- 
fire, is here sometimes to be found in a little member, 
what will there then be in all thy parts and powers? 

3. Consider, how blessed a satisfaction dost thou lose ? 
how pleasant and delightful a rest, arising both from the 
sight of so much glory, and so peaceful a temper and 
constitution of spirit? Here thou mightst have enjcyed 
an eternal undisturbed rest. But for rest and satisfaction, 
thou hast vexation and endless torment, both by what thou 
beholdest, and what thou feelest within thee. Thy dread- 
ful visions shall not let thee rest: but the chiefest matter 
of thy disquiet and torment is in the very temper and con- 
stitution of thysoul. ‘Thy horrid lusts are fuller of poison- 
ous energy, and are destitute of their wonted objects, 
whence they turn all their power and fury upon thy mise- 
rable self. Thy enraged passions would fly in the face of 
God, but they spend themselves in tormenting the soul 
that bred them. ‘Thy curses and blasphemies, the en- 
venomed darts pointed at heaven, are reverberated and 
-driven back into thy own heart. And therefore, 

4. Consider, what awaking hast thou? Thou awakest 
not into the mild and cheerful light of that blessed day, 
wherein the saints of the Most High hold their solemn, 
joyful triumph. But thou awakest into that great and 
terrible day of the Lord, (dost thou desire it, for what end 
is it to thee 2) a day of darkness, and not light; a gloomy 
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and stormy day. The day of thy birth is not a more hate- 
ful than this isa dreadful day. Thou awakest and art 
beset with terrors, presently apprehended and dragged be- 
fore thy glorious, severe Judge, and thence into eternal 
torments. O happy thou, mightst thou never awake, 
might the grave conceal, and its more silent darkness 
cover thee for ever. But since thou must awake then, 
how much more happy wert thou, if thon wouldst suffer 
thyself to be awakened now! What, to lose and endure 
so much, because thou wilt not now a little bestir thyself, 
and look about thee? Sure thy conscience tells thee, thou 
art urged but to what is possible, and lawful, and hope- 
ful, and necessary. Methinks, if thou be a man, and not 
a stone, if thou hast a reasonable soul about thee, thou 
shouldst presently fall to work, and rather spend thy days 
in serious thoughts, and prayers, and tears, than run the 
hazard of losing so transcendent a glory, and of suffering 
misery, which as now thou art little able to conceive, 
thou wilt then be less able to endure. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Rule 4. Directing to the endeavour of a gradual improvement in such a dis- 
posedness of spirit (as shall be found in any measure already attained) to- 
wards this blessedness. ‘That ’tis blessedness begun which disposes to the 
consummate state of it. That we are therefore to endeavour the daily increase. 
of our present knowledge of God, conformity to him, and the satisficdness of 
our spirits therein. 


4. Rule. Taat when we find ourselves in any disposition 
towards this blessedness, we endeavour a gradual improve- 
ment therein, to get the habitual temper of our spirits 
made daily more suitable to it. We must still remember 
we have not yet attained, and must therefore continue 
pressing forward® to this mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. That prize (not price, as 
we commonly mis-read it in our Bibles) of which the 
apostle here speaks, is (as may be seen by looking back to 
verse 8, 9, &c.) the same with the blessedness in the text. 
Such a knowledge of Christ, as should infer at last his 
participation with him in his state of glory; or of the re- 
surrection of the dead. This is the ultimate term, the 
scope or end of that high calling of God in Christ; so ’tis 
also stated elsewhere. Whohath» called us unto his eter- 
nal glory by Christ Jesus. Now we should therefore fre- 
quently recount how far short we are of this glory, and stir 
up our souls to more vigorous endeavours in order to it. 
Our suitableness to this blessedness stands in our having 
the elements and first principles of it in us; ’tis glory only 
that fits for glory; some previous sights and impressions 
of it, and a pleasant complacential relish thereof, that 
frame and attemper us by degrees to the full and consum- 
mate state of it. This is that therefore we must endeavour, 
A growing knowledge of God, conformity to him, and 
satisfiedness of spirit therein. "What we expect should be 
one day perfect, we must labour may be, in the meantime, 
always growing. 

1. Our knowledge of God. The knowledge of him I 
here principally intend, is not notional and speculative, 
but (which is more ingredient to our blessedness, both in- 
choate and perfect) that of converse, that familiar know- 
ledge which we usually express by the name of acquaint- 
ance. See that this knowledge of him be increased daily. 
Let us now use ourselves much with God. Our know- 
ledge of him must aim at conformity to him; and how 
powerful a thing is converse in order hereto! How insen- 
sibly is it wont to transform men, and mould anew their 
spirits, language, garb, deportment! To be removed from 
the solitude or rudeness of the country to a city or univer- 
sity, what an alteration does it make? How is such a 
person divested by» degrees of his rusticity, of his more 
uncomely and agrest manners! Objects we converse 
with, beget their image upon us;* They walked after 
vanity, and became vain, said Jeremiah; and Solomon, a 
Jie that walketh with the wise, shall be wise. Walking 
is a usual expression of converse. So to converse with 
the holy is the way to be holy, with heaven, the way to 
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be heavenly, with God, the way to be God-like. Let us 
therefore make this our present busine s, much to ac- 
quaint ourselves with God. We count upon seeing him 
face to face, of being always in his presence beholding his 
glory; that speaketh very intimate acquaintance indeed. 
How shall we reach that pitch? What, to live now as 
strangers to him? Is that the way?* ‘The path of the 
righteous is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. The text shows us the right- 
eous man’s end, To behold the glory of God’s face, &c. 
tis easy to apprehend then, his way must needs have in it 
a growing brightness, as he comes still nearer this end. 
Every nearer approach to a lucid thing infers (to us) an 
increase of light from it. We should therefore be follow- 
ing on to know the Lord, and we shall see his going forth 
will be before us as the morning.f He will be still visit- 
ing us with renewed, increasing light, (for such is morning- 
light, fresh and growing-light,)and ere long it will be per- 
fect day. Labour we to improve our knowledge of God 
to such a degree of acquaintance as our present state can 
admit of: to be as inward with him as we can, to fami- 
liarize ourselves to him. His gospel aims at this, to make 
those that were afar off nigh. Far-distant objects we can 
have no distinct view of. He can give us little account of 
a person that hath only seen him afar off; so God beholds 
the proud afar off, that is, he will have no: acquaintance 
with them: whereas with the humble he will be familiar ; 
She will dwell (as in a family) with them. So the ungodly 
behold God till he bring them in, and make them nigh; 
then they are no longer strangers, but of his family and 
household, now thoroughly acquainted. Several notes 
there are of a thorough acquaintance which we should 
endeavour may concur in our acquaintance with God, in 
that analogy which the case will bear:—To know his 
nature ; or (as we would speak of a man) what will please 
and displease him, so as to be able in the whole course of 
our daily conversation to approve ourselves to him: to 
have the skill so to manage our conversation, as to con- 
tinue a correspondence, not interrupted by any of our offen- 
sive unpleasing demeanours: to walk worthy of God unto 
all well-pleasing. It concerns us most to study and en- 
deavour this practical knowledge of the nature of God; 
what trust, and love, and fear, and purity, &c. his faithful- 
ness and greatness, his goodness and holiness, &c. do 
challenge from us: what may in our daily walking be 
agreeable, what repugnant, to the several attributes of his 
being. To know his secrets ; to be as it were of the cabi- 
net-council.» (The word used by the Psalmist hath a pecu- 
liar significancy to that purpose; to signify, not only 
counsel, but a council, or the consessus of persons that 
consult together.) This is his gracious vouchsafement, to 
humble reverential souls. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; such acquaintance with him is to be 
sought, to know.the (communicable) secrets both of his 
mind and heart. Of his mind; his truths, gospel-myste- 
ries, that were kept secret from ages and generations. 
We have the mind of Christ. This is great inwardness. 
Of his heart; his love, his good-will, his kind bosom 
thoughts towards our souls. 'T'o know his methods, and the 
course of his dispensations towards the world, his church, 
and especially our own spirits. This is great knowledge of 
God, to have the skill to trace his footsteps, and observe 
by comparing times with times, that such a course he more 
usually holds; and accordingly, with great probability, 
collect from what we have seen and observed what we may 
expect. What order and succession there is of storms of 
wrath, to clouds of sin; and again of peaceful, lucid inter- 
vals, when such storms have inferred penitential tears. 
In what exigencies, and distresses, hamble mourners may 
expect God’s visits and consolations. ‘To recount in how 
great extremities former experience hath taught us not to 
despair; and from such experience still to argue ourselves 
into fresh reviving hopes, when the state of things (whether 
public or private, outward or spiritual) seems forlorn. To 
know the proper seasons of address to him; and how_to 
behave ourselves most acceptably in his presence, in what 
dispositions and postures of spirit we are fittest for his 
converse, So as to be able to come to him in a good hour, i 
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in a time when he maybe found. To know his voice: this 
discovers acquaintance. k The ear trieth words, as the 
mouth tasteth meats. God’s righteous ones, that are filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, do proportionably abound 
in knowledge, and in ali sense, They have quick, naked, 
unvitiated senses, to discern between good and evil; yea, 
and can have the suffrage of several senses concerning the 
Same object; they have a kind of taste in their ear. They 
taste the good word of God, even in his previous workings 
on them. Beingnew-born, they are intimated to have tasted 
in the word how gracious the Lord is. As they grow up 
thereby, they have still a more judicious sense,™ and can 
more certainly distinguish, when God speaks to them, and 
when a stranger goes about to counterfeit his voice.» They 
can tell at first hearing, what is grateful and nutritive, 
what offensive and hurtful, to the divine life ; what is har- 
monious and agreeable, what dissonant, to the gospel 
-already received, so that an angel from heaven must expect 
no welcome, if he bring another. To know his inward mo- 
éiows and impulses; when his hand toucheth our hearts, 
to be able tosay, This is the finger of God, there is some- 
thing divine in this touch. °My beloved put in his hand 
by the hole of the door, and my bowels were moved. This 
speaks acquaintance, when the soul can say, I know his 
“very touch; the least impression from him, I can distin- 
-guish it from thousands of objects that daily beat upon my 
heart. To understand his looks; to know the meaning 
of his aspects, and glances of the various casts, as it were, 
.of his eye. P Such things intimate friends can, in a sort, 
talk by, with one another; I will guide thee by mine eye; 
that implies an intelligent teachable subject. We have 
now no full-eyed appearances of God; he shows himself, 
jooks in upon us through the lattice, through a veil ora 
shadow, ora glass. That measure of acquaintance with 
him to be able to discern and own him in his appearances, is 
& great participation of heaven, utter unacquaintance with 
God is expressed by the denial of these two, Ye have neither 
-heard his voice, nor seen his shape, John v. 37. 

Finally, which brings us home to the text, to keep our 
eye intentively fixed on him, not to understand his looks 
only as before, but to return our own. Intimate acquaint- 
ance (when such friends meet) is much expressed and im- 
proved by the eye, by a_reciprocation of glances, or (which 
speaks more inwardness) more fixed views; when their 
eyes do even feed and feast upon each other. Thus we 
‘should endeavour to be as in a continual interview with 
God. How frequent mention have we of the fixed posture 
ofhis eye towards saints. To this manwillI ok; I have 
found out, g. d. that which shail be ever the delight of 
mine eye, do not divert me. Towards him I will look. 
What he speaks of the material temple is ultimately to be 
referred to that which is typified, 4 his church, his saints, 
united with his Christ, Mine eyes and my heart shall be 
there perpetually; and elsewhere, He withdraweth not 
his eyes from the righteous ; he cannot (admirable grace) 
allow himself to look off, to turn aside his eye: and he 
-seems impatient of the aversion of theirs,» Let me see thy 
countenance, (saith he,) for it is comely. 

Is it not much more reasonable it should be thus with 
us towards him ? that we should be more delighted to be- 
hold rea! comeliness than he with what is so, only by his 
gracious vouchsafement and estimation? How careful 
should we be, that our eye may at every turn meet his; 
that he never look toward us, and find it in the ends of the 
earth, carelessly wandering from him! How well doth it 
become us, *to set the Lord always before us; to have 
our eye ever towards the Lord! This you see is the initial, 
leading thing in this blessedness of heaven. So it must 
have also a prime ingrediency into our heaven on earth. 
-It is a part of celestial blessedness ; but it is not peculiar to 
it. The present blessedness the righteous enjoy here is a 
participation of heaven. It hath something in it of every 
thing that is ingredient into that perfectblessedness. Our 
: present knowledge of God is ofien expressed by vision, or 
sight, as we have had occasion to observe in many pas- 
-sages of Scripture. He hath given us such a visive power, 
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and made it connatural to that heavenly creature, beectten 
of him, in all the true subjects of his blessedness. t We 
know that we are of God, and presently it follows, He hath 
given us an understanding to know him that is true. This 
new man is not born blind. The blessed God himself is 
become liable to the view of his regenerate, intellectual 
eye, clarified, and filled with vigour and spirit from. him- 
self. He therefore that hath made, that hath new-formed 
this eye, shall not he be seen by it? shall not we turn it 
upon him? Why do not we more frequently bless our eye 
with that sight ? This object (though of so high excellen- 
cy and glory) will not hurt, but perfect and strengthen it. 
They are refreshing, vital beams thatissue from it. Sure 
we have no excuse that we eye God so little, 7. e. that we 
mind him no more. Why have we so few thoughts of 
him in a day? What, to let so much time pass, and not 
spare him a look, a thought? Do we intend to employ 
ourselves an eternity in the visions of God, and is our 
present aversion from him, and intention upon vanity, our 
best preparation thereto? This loudly calls for redress. 
Shall God be waiting all the day, as on purpose to catch 
our eye, to intercept a look, and we studiously decline 
him, and still look another way, as of choice? And what 
is it but choice? Can we pretend a necessity to forget him 
all the day ? How cheap is the expense of a look! How 
little would it cost us! And yet how much of duty might 
it express ? how much of comfort and joy might it bring 
into us! 

How great is our offence and loss, that we live not in 
such more constant views of God! Herein we sin and 
suffer both at once, things both very unsuitable to heaven. 
Mindfulness of God is the living spring of all holy and 
pleasant affections and deportments towards him; sets all 
the wheels a going; makes the souls as the chariots of 
Aminadab. These wheels have their eyes also, are guided 
by mind, by an intellectual principle. Knowing, intelli- 
gent beings (as we also are by participation and according 
to our measure) so act mutually towards one another. We 
cannot move towards God but with an open eye, seeing 
him and our way towards him. If we close our eyes we 
stand still, or blindly run another course, we know not 
whither. All sin is darkness, whether it be neglect of 
good, or doing of evil: its way isa way of darkness; asa 
course of holy motion is walking in the light. Our shut- 
ting our eyes towards God creates that darkness ; surrounds 
us with a. darkness comprehensive of all sin. Now is every 
thing of enjoined duty waived, and any evil done, that sin- 
ful nature prompts us to. Well might it be said, « He that 
sinneth hath not seen God. When we have made our- 
selves this darkness, we fall of course under Satan’s em- 
pire, and are presently within his dominions. He is the 
prince of darkness, and can rule us now at his will, 
Perishing lost souls are such as in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded their minds—To open their eyes, and 
turn them from darkness to light, is, to turn them also 
from the power of Satan unto God. What a hell of wick- 
edness are we brought into, in the twinkling of an eye! 
Weare without God in the world, as ifa man wink, though 
at noon-day he hath as it were put out the sun, ’tis with 
him as if there were no such thing. When we have 
banished God out of our sight and forgotten him, ’tis with 
us as if there were no God. If sucha state grow habitual 
to us, (as we know every sinful aversion of our eye from 
God tends thereto,) what wickedness is there that will not 
lurk in this darkness? How often in Scripture is forget- 
ting God used asa character, yea, as a paraphrase, a full, 
though summary expression of sin in general! as if the 
wickedness, the malignity, the very hell itself of sin, were 
wholly included (and not connoted only) here. x Now 
consider this, (after so dreadful an enumeration, so black 
a catalogue,) all that forget God. And (as deep calleth to 
deep, one hell to another,) Y The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the people that forget God. That heap, 
that mass of wickedness, of pride, of persecution, cursing, 
blasphemy, deceit, and mischief, all meet in one that hath 
not God in all his thoughts. 
througha glass, beyond that which we have by hearing a reported deseription 
of him, though by himself unseen. This is acquaintance with God. 
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“ But who is so hardy to look the holy God in the face, 
and sin against him! What an astonishment is it, when 
he watches over present sin, or brings forth former sins 
out of secret darkness, and sets them in the light of his 
countenance! Who that understands any thing of the na- 
iure and majesty of God, dare call him for a witness of 
his sinning? ‘T'he worst of men would find themselves 
under some restraint, could they but obtain of themselves, 
to sit down sometimes, and solemnly think of God. Much 
more would it prove an advantage to them, (whom I most 
intend,) such as sin within the nearer call and reach of 
mercy; that sin not to the utmost latitude; even such as 
lead the strictest lives;and are seldomer found to transgress. 
Are not their sins wont to begin with forgetting God? 
Did they eye God more, would they not sin less frequent- 
ly, and with greater regret? You his saints, that have 
made a covenant with him by sacrifice, that profess the 
greatest love and devotedness to him, and seem willing 
yourselves to become sacrifices, and lay down your lives 
for his sake; what, is it a harder thing to give him a look, 
a thought! or is it not too common a thing, without ne- 
cessity, (and then not without injury,) to withhold these 
from him? Let us bethink ourselves, are not the princi- 
pal distempers of our spirits, and disorders yet observable 
in our lives, to be referred hither? As to enjoined ser- 
vices ; what should we venture on omissions, if we had 
God in our eye? or serve him with so declining, backward 
hearts? Should we dare to let pass a day, in the even 
whereof we might write down, Nothing done for God this 
day ? Or should we serve him as a hard master, with 
sluggish, despondent spirits? The apostle forbids ser- 
vants to serve with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; meaning 
they should eye men less, and God more. Sure, as to 
him, our service is not enough eye-service. We probably 
eye men more than we should; but we do not eye him 
enough. Hence such hanging of hands, such feebleness 
of knees, such laziness and indifferency, so litile of an ac- 
tive zeal and laborious diligence, so little fervency of spirit 
in serving the Lord. Hence also such an aversion to 
hazardous services, such fear of attempting any thing 
(though never so apparent important duty) that may prove 
costly, or hath danger in it. We look not to him that is 
invisible. And as to forbidden things; should we be so 
proud, so passionate, so earthly, so sensual, if we had God 
more in view ? should we so much seek ourselves, and 
indulge our own wills and humours, drive a design with 
such solicitude and intention of mind for our private in- 
terests ? Should we walk at such a latitude, and more con- 
sult our own inclination than our rule, allow ourselves in 
£0 much vanity of conversation, did we mind God as we 
ought? And do we not sensibly punish ourselves in this 
neglect? What a dismal chaos is this world while we see 
not God in it! ‘To live destitute of a Divine presence, to 
discern no beam of the heavenly glory; to go up and 
down day by day, and perceive nothing of God, no glim- 
mering, no appearance; this is disconsolate as well as 
sinful darkness. What can we make of creatures, what 
of the daily events of Providence, if we see not in them 
the glory of a Deity ; if we do not contemplate and adore 
the Divine wisdom, power, and goodness, diffused every 
where? Our practical atheism, and inobservance of God, 
make the world become to us the region and shadow of 
death, states us as among ghosts and spectres, makes all 
things look with a ghastly face, imprints death upon every 
thing we see, encircles us with gloomy, dreadful shades, 
and with uncomfortable apparitions. To behold the 
tragical spectacles always in view, the violent lusts, the 
rapine and rage of some, the calamitous sufferings, the 
miseries and ruins of others; to hear every corner re- 
sounding with the insultations of the oppressor, and the 
mournful groans of the oppressed; what a painful con- 
tinuing death were it to be in the world without God! At 
the best, all things were but a vanishing scene, an image 
seen in the dark. The creation a thing the fashion whereof 
were passing away, the whole contexture and system of 
Providence were mere confusion, without the least con- 
cinnity or order; religion an acknowledged trifle, a mere 
mockery! What, to wink ourselves into somuch darkness 
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and desolation, and by sealing up our eyes against the Di- 
vine light and glory, to ecnfirm so formidable miseries 
upon our own souls! How dreadfully shall we herein re- 
venge our own folly, in nullifying him to ourselves, who 
isthe all in all! Sure there is little of heaven in all this! 
But if now we open our eyes upon that all-comprehending 
glory, apply them toa steady intuition of God, how heaven- 
ly a life shall we then live in the world! "To have God 
always in view, as the director and end of all our actions; 
to make our eye crave leave of God, to consult him ere we 
adventure upon any thing, and implore his guidance and 
blessing; upon all occasions to direct our prayers to him 
and look up; to make our eye wait his commanding look, 
ready to receive all intimations of his will; this is an an- 
gelic life. To be as those ministers of his that are always 
ready to do his pleasure; tomake our eye do him homage, 
and express our dependance and trust; to approve our- 
selves in every thing to him, and act as always in his pre- 
sence, observing still how his eye observes us, and expo- 
sing ourselves willingly to its inspection and search, con- 
tented always he should see through and through us; 
surely there is much of heaven in this life; so we should 
endeavour to live here. I cannot omit to give you this 
instruction in the words of a heathen We ought, (saith 
he) so to live, as always within view, order our cogitations 
as if some one might or com look into the veryinwards of our 
breast. For to what purpose ts it, to hide any thing from 
man? from God nothing can be hid ; he is continually pre- 
sent to owr spirits, and comes amidst our inmost thoughts, &e. 
This is to walk in the light, amidst a serene, placid, 
mild light, that infuses no unquiet thoughts, admits no 
guilty fears, nothing that can disturb or annoy us. To 
eye God in all our comforts, and observe the smiling as- 
pects of his face, when he dispenses them tous; to eye him 
in all our afflictions, and consider the paternal wisdom 
that instructs us in them; how would this increase our 
mercies, and mitigate our troubles! To eye him in all 
his creatures, and observe the various prints of the Cre- 
ator’s glory stamped upon them; with how liveiy a lustre 
would it clothe the world, and make every thing look with 
a pleasant face! What a heaven were it to look upon God, 
as filling all in all! and how sweetly would it, ere-while, 
raise our souls into some such sweet seraphic strains, 
* Holy, holy,—the whole earth is full of his glory! To 
eye him in his providences, and consider how all events are 
with infinite wisdom disposed into an apt subserviency to- 
his holy will and ends; what difficulties would hence be 
solved! what seeming inconsistencies reconciled! and 
how much would it contribute to the ease and quiet of our 
minds! 'To eye him in his Christ, the express image of 
his person, the brightness of his glory ; and in the Chris- 
tian economy, the gospel revelation and ordinances, 
through which he manifests himself; to behold him in the 
posture wherein he saves souls, clad with the garments of 
salvation, girt with power, and apparelled with love, 
travelling in the greatness of his strength, mighty to save: 
to view him addressing himself to allure and win to him 
the hearts of sinners, when he discovers himself in Christ 
upon that reconciling design, makes grace that brings sal- 
vation appear, teaching to deny ungodliness, &c. to behold 
him entering into human flesh, pitching his tabernacle 
among men, hanging out his ensigns of peace, la ing his 
trains, spreading his net, the cords of a man, the bands ot 
love: to see him in his Christ, ascending the cross, lifted 
up to draw all men to him ; and consider that mighty love 
of justice and of souls, both so eminently conspicuous in 
that stupendous sacrifice; here to fix our eyes looking to 
Jesus, and beholding him whom we have pierced: to see 
his power and glory, as they were wont to be seen in his 
sanctuaries; to observe him in the solemnities of his wor- 
ship, and the graceful postures wherein he holds com-- 
munion with his saints, when he seats himself amidst them 
on the throne of grace, receives their addresses, dispenses 
the tokens and pledges of his love: into what transports 
might these visions put us every day! : 
Let us then stir up our drowsy souls, open our heavy 
eyes, and turn them upon God, inure and habituate them 
to a constant view of his (yet veiled) face, that we may not 
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see him only by casual glances, but as those that seek his 
face, and make it our business to gain a thorough knowledge 
of him. But let us remember, that all our present visions 
of God must aim at a further conformity to him; they 
mast design imitation, not the satisfying of curiosity : our 
looking must not therefore be an inquisitive, busy prying 
into the unrevealed things of God. Carefully abstain from 
such over-bold presumptuous looks. But remember, we 
are to eye God as our pattern. Wherein he is to be so, 
he hath plainly enough revealed and proposed himself to 
us. And consider, this is the pattern, both to which we 
ought and to which we shall be conformed, if we make it 
our business; so willsense of duty and hope of success 
concur to fix our eye and keep it steady. Especially, let 
us endeavour to manage and guide our eye aright, in be- 
holding him, that our sight of him may ‘most effectually 
subserve this design of being like him; and herein nothing 
will be more conducible, than that our looks be qualified 
with—reverence, and—love. 
. 1. Let them be reverential looks. We shall never be 
careful to imitate a despised pattern, or that wethink meanly 
of. When this is the intimate sense of our soul, Who is a 
God like unto thee in holiness ? there is none holy as the 
Lord : this will set our powers on work; such sights will 
command and over-awe our souls into conformity to him. 
Subjects have sometimes affected to imitate the very im- 
perfections and deformities of their adored prince. Let us 
greaten our thoughts of God. Look to him with a sub- 
missive, adoring eye. Let every look import worship and 
subjection. Who can stand before apprehended sovereien 
majesty with such a temper of soul as shall signify an affront 
to it? This will make every thing as suitable to God, yield 
and render our souls susceptible of all divine and holy im- 
pressions, 

2. Let them be friendly and (as far as may consist with 
that reverence) amorous looks. ’Tis natural to affect and 
endeavour likeness to them we love. Let love always sit 
in our eye, and inspirit it ; this will represent God always 
amiable, will infinitely commend us to his nature and at- 
tributes, and even ravish us into his likeness. The loving 
spouse often glories to wear her beloved husband’s picture 
on her breast. The love of God will much more make us 
affect to bear his image in our hearts. His law is a true 
representation of him, and love is the fulfilling of that law, 
an exemplification of it in ourselves. Love will never 
enter a quarrel, nor admit of any disagreement with God. 
His more terrible appearances will be commendable in the 
eye of love. It thinks no evil. But so interprets and com- 
ments upon his severer aspects, whether through his law 
or providence, as to judge all amiable, and frame the soul 
to an answerable deportment. 

2. In this way then let us endeavour a growing con- 
formity unto God. It hath been much (and not unneces- 
sarily) inculcated already, that the blessedness of the right- 
eous hereafter, doth not consist merely in beholding an ex- 
ternal, objective glory, but in being also glorified. They 
are happy by a participated glory; by being made like 
God, as well as seeing his glorious likeness; whereby the 
constitution of their spirits is changed and reduced to that 
excellent, harmonious, agreeable temper, that holy com- 
posure and peaceful state, from which blessedness is inse- 
parable. As far as we are capable of blessedness in this 
world, it must be so withus here. Glory without us will 
not make us happy in heaven; much less will any thing 
without us make us happy on earth. ’Tis an idle dream, 
of sickly, crazy minds, that their blessedness consists in 
some external good, that isseparable and distant from them; 
which therefore as they blindly guess, they uncertainly pur- 
sue; never aiming to become good, without which they 
can never know what it is to be blessed What felicity are 
men wont to imagine to themselves in this or that change 
of their outward condition! were their state such orsuch, 
then they were happy, and should desire no more. As the 
child’s fancy suggests to it, if it were on the top of such a 
hill, it could touch the heavens, but when with much toil 
it hath got thither, it finds itself as far off as before. We 
have a shorter and more compendious way to it, would we 
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allow ourselves to understand it. A right temper of mind 
involves blessedness in itself; ’tis this only change we 
need to endeavour. We wear out our days im vanity and 
misery, while we neglect this work, and busy ourselves to 
catch a fugitive shadow, that hovers about us. It can 
never be well, till our own souls be a heaven to us, and 
blessedness be a domestic, a home dwelling inhabitant 
there. Till we get asettled principle of holy quietude into 
our own breasts, and become the sons of peace, with whom 
the peace of God may find entrance and abode; till we 
have that treasure within us, that may render us insensible 
of any dependence on a foreign good, or fear of a foreign 
evil. Shall that be the boast and glory of a philosopher 
only, I carry all my goods with me wherever I go? and 
that, A virtuous, good man, is liable to no hurt ?» Seneca 
thinks “they discover a low spirit, that say, externals can 
add any thing (though but a very little) to the felicity of an 
honest mind; as if (saith he) men could not be content 
with the light of the sun without the help of a candle or a 
spark.” And speaking of the constancy of the virtuous man, 
(saith he,) ‘‘ They do ill that say, such an evil is tolerable 
to him, such a one intolerable, and that confine the great- 
ness of his mind within certain bounds and limits. Adver- 
sity (he tells us) overcomes us, if it be not wholly over- 
come. Epicurus, (saith he,) the very patron of your sloth, 
acknowledges yet, that unhappy events can seldom disturb 
the mind of a virtuous person, (and he adds,) how had he 
almost uttered, the voice of a man ! I pray, (saith he,)speak 
out a little more boldly, and say he is above them altoge- 
ther.”° Such apprehensions the more virtuous heathens 
have had of the efficacy and defensative power of moral 
goodness, however defective their notion might be of the 
thing itself. Hence Socrates the pagan martyr is reported to 
have cried out, (when those persons were persecuting him to 
death,) Anytus and Meletus can kill me, but they cannot 
hurt me. And Anaxarchus the philosopher, having sharply 
reproved Nicocreon, and being by him ordered to be beaten 
to death with iron mallets, bids, Strike on, strike on, thou 
mayest (saith he) abreak in pieces this vessel of Anaxar- 
chus, but Anaxarchus himself thou canst not touch. 

Shall Christianity here confess itself outvied ? shall we, 
to the reproach of our religion, yield the day to pagan mo- 
rality, and renew the occasion of the ancient complaint, 
e that the faith of Christians is out-done by the heathen infide- 
lity? It is, lremember, the challenge of Cicilius in Mi- 
nutius. ‘There is Socrates (saith he) the prince of wis- 
dom, whosoever of you Christians is great enough to at- 
tempt it, let him imitate him if he can.” Methinks we should 
be ambitious to tell the world in our lives, (for Christians 
should live great things, not speak them,f) that a greater 
than Socrates is here: to let them see in us our represent- 
ed pattern: to show forth higher virtues than those of 
Socrates; even his, who hath called us out of darkness 
into his glorious and marvellous light. Certain it is, that 
the sacred oracles of the gospel set before us a more ex- 
cellent pattern, and speak things not less magnificent, but 
much more modest and perspicuous; with less pomp of 
words they give us a much clearer account of a far more 
excellent temper of mind, and prescribe the direct and 
certain way of attaining it. (Do but view over the many 
passages of Scripture occasionally glanced at, Chap. 7.) 
But we grope as in the dark for blessedness; we stumble 
at noon-day as in the night, and wander as if we had no 
eyes; we mistake our business, and lay the scene of a 
happy state at a great distance from us, in things which 
we cannot reach, and which if we could it were to little 
purpose. 

Not to speak of greater sensualists, (whom at present I 
have less in my eye,) is there not a more refined sort of 
persons, that neglecting the great business of inspecting, 
and labouring to better and improve their spijits, are 
wholly taken up about the affairs of another sphere; that 
are more solicitous for better times, for a better world, than 
better spirits; that séem to think that all the happiness they 
are capable of on earth, is bound up in this or that exter- 
nal state of things? Not that the care of all public coz- 
cernments should be laid aside; least of all, a just solici- 


d Diogen. Laert. Anaxarchus. c 
e Non prastat fides quod praestitit infidelitas. 
f As this author’s expression is. 
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tude for the.church’s,welfare: but that should not be pre- 
tended, when our own interest is the one thing with us. 
And when we are really solicitous about the church’s in- 
terests, we should state them aright. God designs the af- 
flictions of his people for their spiritual good, therefore 
that isa much greater good, than their exemption from 
suffering these evils; otherwise his means should eat up 
his end, and be more expensive than that will countervail ; 
which were an imprudence no man of tolerable discretion 
would be guilty of. We should desire the outward pros- 
petty of Sion, for it is a real good; but inasmuch as it 

ath in it the goodness, not of an end, but only (and that 
but sometimes neither) of a means ; not a constant, but a 
mutual goodness; not a principal, but a lesser subordinate 
goodness; we must not desire it absolutely, nor chiefly, 
but with submissive limited desires. If our hearts are 
grieved to hear of the sufferings of the church of God in 
the world, but not of their sins; if we more sensibly re- 
egret, at any time, the persecutions and oppressions they 
undergo, than their spiritual distempers, their earthliness, 
pride, cold love to God, fervent animosities towards each 
other; it speaks an uninstructed carnal mind. We take 
no right measure of the interests of religion, or the church’s 
welfare, and do most probably mistake ourselves as much 
in our judging of our own; and measure theirs by our own 
mistaken model. 

And this is the mischievous cheat many put upon their 
own souls, and would obtrude too often upon others too; 
that overlooking the great design of the gospel, to trans- 
form men’s spirits and change them into the Divine like- 
ness, they think ’tis religion enough to espouse a party, 
and adopt an opinion; and then vogue themselves friends 
to religion according to the measure of their zeal for their 
own party or opinion; and give a very pregnant proof of 
that zeal, by magnifying or inveighing against the times, 
according as they favour or frown upon their empty, un- 
spirited religion. It being indeed such (asecret conscious- 
ness whereof they herein bewray) as hath no other life 
in it, than what itowesto external favour and countenance. 
And therefore all public rebukes are justly apprehended 
mortal to it; whereas that substantial religion that ade- 
quately answers the design, and is animated by the spirit 
of the gospel, possesses the souls of them that own it, with 
a secure confidence, that itcan live in any times, and hold 
their souls in life also. Hence they go on their way with 
a free unsolicitous cheerfulness, enjoying silently in their 
own bosoms that repose and rest which naturally results 
from a sound and well-composed temper of spirit. ‘They 
know their happiness depends upon nothing without them. 
That they hold it by a better tenure thai that of the 
world’s courtesy. They can be quiet in the midst of 
storms, and abound in the wantof all things. They can in 
patience possess their own souls, and in them a vital spring 
of true pleasure, when they are driven out of all other 

ossessions. ‘They know the living sense of these words, 

hat the good man is satisfied from himself: That to be 
spiritually-minded is life and peace: That nothing can 
harm them that are followers of the good: That the way 
to see good days, is to keep their tongues from evil, and 
their lips from speaking guile, to depart from evil and do 
good, to seek peace and purstie it. They cannot live in 
bad times; they carry that about them that will make the 
worst days good tothem. Surely they cannever he happy 
in the best times, that cannot be so in any. Outward 
prosperity is quite besides the purpose to a distempered 
soul; when nothing else troubles, it will torment itself. 
Besides, we cannot command at pleasure the benign as- 
pects of the world, the smiles of the times; we may wait 
a life’s-time, and still find the same adverse posture of 
things towards us from without. What dotage is it to 
place ogr blessedness in something to us impossible, that 
lies wholly out of our power; and in order whereto we 
have nothing to do, but sit down and wish; and either 
faintly hope, or ragingly despair? We cannot change times 
and seasons, nor alter the course of the world, create new 
heavens and new earth. Would we not think ourselves 
mocked, if God should command us these things in order 
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to our being happy? ’Tis not our business, these are not © 
the affairs of our own province (blessed be God ‘tis not so ° 
large) further than as our bettering ourselves may conduce 
thereto, and this is that which we may do and ought, ’tis 
our proper work, in obedience and subordination to God 
as his instruments, to govern and cultivate our own 
spirits, to intend the affairs of that his kingdom in us, 
(where we are his authorized viceroys,) that consists in 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. We 
can be benign to ourselves, if the world be not so to us; 
cherish and adorn our inward man; that though the out- 
ward man be exposed daily to perish, (which we cannot 
help, and therefore it concerns us not to take thought 
about it,) the inward may be renewed day by day. We 
can take care that our souls may prosper, that through our 
oscitant neglect they be not left to languish and pine away 
in their own iniquities. ‘They may be daily fed with the 
heavenly hidden manna, and with the fruits of the para- 
dise of God; they may enjoy at home a continual feast, 
and with a holy freedom luxuriate in divine pleasures, the 
joys wherewith the strangers intermeddle not, if we be not 
unpropitious and unkind to ourselves. 

And would we know wherein that sound and happy 
complexion of spirit lies, that hath so much cf heaven in 
it: ’Tis a present gradual participation of the Divine like- 
ness. It consists in being conformed to God; ’tis, as the 
moralist tells us,h If one would give a short compendious 
model of it, such a temper of mind as becomes God ; or to 
give an account of it in his own words who prescribes it, 
‘and who is himself the highest pattern of this blessed 
frame,i’Tis to be transformed in the renewing of our minds, 
so as to be able to prove what is the good, and perfect, and 
acceptable will of God; that is, experimentally to find it 
in ourselves, impressed and wrought into our own spirits, 
so as to have the complacential relish and savour of its 
goodness, excellency, and pleasantness diffused through 
our souls. "Where remember, this was written to such as 
were supposed saints; whence it must be understood, of a 
continued progressive transformation, a renewing of the 
inward man day by day (as is the apostle’s expression 
elsewhere.) ’Tis a more perfect reception of the impress 
of God, revealing himself in the gospel; the growth and 
tendency of the new creature, begotten unto the»eternal 
blessedness, towards its mature and most perfect state and 
stature in the fruition thereof. 

And ’tis this I am now pressing; inasmuch as some ac- 
count hath been already given (according as we can now 
imperfectly guess at it, and spell it out) what the constitu- 
tion of the holy soul is in its glorified state, when it per- 
fectly partakes the Divine likeness ; that when we find in 
ourselves any principles and first elements of that blessed 
frame, we would endeavour the gradual improvement 
thereof, and be making towards that perfection. This there- 
fore being our present work, let it be remembered wherein 
this participated likeness of God hath been said to consist, 
and labour now the nearest approach to that pitch and 
state. Your measures must be taken from what is most 
perfect, come now as near it as you can, and as that pa- 
gaun’s advise is; k“ If yet thou art not Socrates, however, 
live as one that would fain be Socrates.” Though yet thou 
art not perfect, live as one that aims at it, and would be so. 
Only it must be considered, that the conformity to God, of 
our present state, is in extent larger and more comprehen- 
sive than that of our future ; though it be unspeakably less 
perfect in degree. For there is no moral excellency (that 
we have any present knowledge of) belonging to our glori- 
fied state, which is not in some degree necessarily to be 
found in saints on earth. But there are some things which 
the exigency of our present state makes necessary to us- 
here, which will not be so in the state of glory; repent- 
ance, faith, as it respects the Mediator, in order to our fu- 
ture happiness ; patience of injuries, pity to the distressed; 
&c. These things, and whatsoever else, whose objects 
cease, must be understood to cease with them. In short, 
here is requisite all that moral good ‘which concerns both 
our end and way ; there, what concerns our end only. 

Yet is the whole compass of that gracious frame of spirit, 

h Denice ut breviter tibi formulam scribam ; talis animis sapientis viri csse 
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requisite in this our present state, all comprehended in 
conformity to God. Partly, inasmuch as some of these 
graces which will cease hereafter in their exercise, as not 
having objects to draw them forth into act, have their pat- 
tern in some communicable attributes of God, which will 
cease also, as to their denomination and exercise; their 
objects then ceasing too, as his patience towards sinners, 
his mercy to the miserable. Partly inasmuch as other of 
those graces now required in us, though they correspond 
to nothing in God that is capable of the same name, as 
faith in a Saviour, repentance of sin, (which can have no 
place in God,) they yet answer to something in his nature, 
that goes under other names; and is the reason wherefore 
he requires such thingsin us. He hath in his nature that 
faithfulness and all-sufficient fulness, that challenges our 
faith; and that hatred of sin, which challenges our repent- 
ance for it, having been guilty of it. His very nature 
obliges him to require those things from us, the state of 
our case being considered. So that the sum even of our 
peer duty lies in receiving this entire impression of the 
Divine likeness (in some part invariably and eternally ne- 
cessary to us, in some part necessary with respect to our 
present state.) And herein is our present blessedness also 
involved. If therefore we have any design to better our 
condition in point of blessedness, it must be our business 
to endeavour after a fuller participation of that likeness, in 
all the particulars it comprehends. You can pitch your 
thoughts upon no part of it, which hath not an evident 
direct tendency to the repose and rest of your spirits. I 
shall commend only some few instances, that you may see 
how little reason and inducement a soul conformed to the 
holy will of God, hath to seek its comforts and contents 
elsewhere. Faith corresponds to the truth of God, as it 
_ respects divine revelations. How pleasant is it to give 
up our understandings to the conduct of so safe a guide; 
to the view of so admirable things as he reveals! It cor- 
responds to his goodness, as it respects its offers. How 
delectable is it to be filling an empty soul from the Divine 
fulness ? What pleasure attends the exercise of this faith 
towards the person of the Mediator, viewing him in all his 
glorious excellencies, receiving him in all his gracious 
communications by this eye and hand. How pleasant is 
it to exercise it in reference to another world! living by it 
in a daily prospect of eternity ; in reference to this world, 
to live without care in a cheerful dependance on him that 
hath undertaken to care for us! 

Repentance is that by which we become like the holy 
God; to whom our sin hath made us most unlike before. 
How sweet are kindly relentings, penitential tears, and the 
return of the soul to its God, and to a right mind! And 
who can conceive the ravishing pleasures of love to God! 
wherein we not only imitate, but intimately unite with him 
who is love itself. How pleasant to let our souls dissolve 
here, and flow into the ocean, the element of love! Our 
fear corresponds to his excellent greatness. And is not 
(as it is part of the new creature in us) a tormenting ser- 
vile passion, but a due respectfulness and observance of 
God; and there isno mean pleasure in that holy awful 
seriousness unto which it composes and forms our spirits. 
Our humility, as it respects him, answers his high excel- 
leney ; as it respects our own inferiors, his gracious con- 
descension. How pleasant is it to fall before him! And 
how connatural and agreeable to a good spirit, to stoop 
low, upon any occasion todo good! Sincerity is a most 
Godlike excellency ; an imitation of his truth, as ground- 
ed in his all-suffigjency ; which sets him above the neces- 
sity or possibility of any advantage by collusion or deceit ; 
and corresponds to his omnisciency and heart-searching 
‘eye. It heightens a man’s spirit to a holy and generous 
boldness; makes him apprehend it beneath him to do an 
unworthy, dishonest action, that should need a palliation, 
or aconcealment.1 And gives him the continual pleasure 
of selfapprobation to God, whom he chiefly studies and 
desires to please. Patience, a prime glory of the Divine 
Majesty, continuesa man’s possession of his own soul, his 
liberty, his dominion of himself. He is (if he can suffer 


1 As that noble Roman whom his architect (about to build him a house) 
promised to contrive it free from all his neighbours’ inspection ; he replies, Nay, 
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nothing) a slave to his vilest and most sordid passions at 
home, his own base fear, and brutish anger, and effeminate 
grief, and to any man’s lusts and humours besides that he 
apprehends can do him hurt. It keeps a man’s soul in a 
peaceful calm, delivers him from (that most unnatural) 
self-torment, defeats the impotent malice of his most im- 
ses enemy, who fain would vex him, but cannot. 

ustice, the great attribute of the judge of all the earth, as 
such; so far as the impression of it takes place among 
men, preserves the comimon peace of the world, and the 
private peace of each man in his own bosom, so that the 
former be not disturbed by doing of mutual injuries, nor 
the latter by the conscience of having done them. The 
brotherly love of fellow-Christians ; the impression of that 
special love, which God bears to them all, admits them 
into one another’s bosoms, and all the endearments and 
pleasures of a mutual communion. Love to enemies, the 
express image of our heavenly Father; by which we ap- 
pear his children, begotten of him; overcomes evil by 
goodness, blunts the double edge of revenge; at least the 
sharper edge; (which is always towards the author of it ;) 
secures ourselves from wounding impressions and resent- 
ments; turns keen anger into gentle pity ; and substitutes 
mild pleasant forgiveness, in the room of the much un- 
easier thoughts and study of retaliation. Mercifulness to- 
ward the distressed, as our Father in heaven is merciful, 
heaps blessing upon our souls, and evidences our title to 
what we are to live by, the Divine mercy. A universal be- 
nignity and propension to do good to all: an imitation of 
the immense, diffusive goodness of God, is but kindness 
to ourselves, rewards itself by that greater pleasure is in 
giving than in receiving; and associates us with Ged in 
the blessedness of this work, as well as in the disposition 
to it; who exercises loving-kindness in the earth, because 
he delighteth therein. 

Here are some of the pipipara ris Ocias Cusjs, or the things 
wherein consists that owr conformity to the Divine nature 
and will, which is proper to owr present state. And now, 
who can estimaie the blessedness of such a soul? Can (in 
a word)the state of that soul be unhappy that is full of the 
Holy Ghost, full of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, those blessed 
fruits of that blessed Spirit ? Blessedness is connaturalized 
unto this soul; every thing doth its part, and all conspire 
to make it happy. ‘This soul is a temple, a habitation of 
holiness. Here dwellsa Deity in his glory. ’Tisa para- 
dise, a garden of God. Here he walks and converses 
daily, delighted with its fragrant fruitfulness. He that hath 
those things and aboundeth, is not barren or unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus: he is the 
sun, and the knowledge of him the quickening beams that 
cherish and ripen these fruits. But the soul that lacketh 
these things is a desert, a habitation of devils. Here is 
stupid, disconsolate infidelity, inflexible obstinacy and re- 
solvedness for hell, hatred and contempt of the Sovereign 
Majesty; whom yet, its secret misgiving thoughts tell it, 
will be too hard for it at last... Here is swollen pride and 
giddy vain-glory, disguised hypocrisy and pining envy, 
raging wrath and ravenous avarice, with what you can 
imagine besides, leading to misery and desolation. 

You have then some prospect of a happy temper of 
spirit. It can now be no difficulty to you, to frame an 
idea of it in your thoughts, to get a notional image (or this 
likeness in the notion of it) into your minds; but that will 
avail you little, if you have not the real image also; that 
is, your spirits really fashioned and formed according 
thereto:-if having the knowledge of these things, (as the 
pagan moralist’s expression, before mentioned, 1s of virtu- 
ous rules and precepts,) ™ they become not habitual to you, 
and your spirits be not transfigured in them. But now, I 
treat with such as are supposed to have some such real im- 
pressions, that they may be stirred up to endeavour a fur- 
ther perfecting of them. In order whereto, I shall add but 
this two-fold advice: 

1. Be very careful that this living image (such you 
have been formerly told it is) may grow equally in every 


m Philosophia hee dividitur in scientiam, et habitum animi, unam illam qui 
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part. See that the impression of this likeness be entire, 
that it be not a maimed thing; if it be, God will never own 
it as his production. Integrity is the glory of a Christian ; 
to. be entire, lacking nothing. This is the soundness of 
heart that excludes a blushing consciousness and misgiv- 
ing, exempts it from the fear of a shameful discovery. 
n Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, is paraphrased, by 
having respect to all God’s commandments; to which is 
opposite, that being ° partial in the law, spoken of by the 
prophet, by way of complaint concerning the priests of 
that time. A thing hateful in the eye of God, and as un- 
comfortable to ourselves, as to be without a leg or an arm. 
And see that it be preserved entire by a proportional and 
uniform growth, that fresh life and motion may daily ap- 
pear in every limb of this heavenly new creature. How 
odious a deformity is it, when a show of moral virtues ex- 
cludes godliness: And how much more odious (inasmuch 
as there is more impudent falsehood in it, and more dis- 
honourable reflection upon God) when under a high pre- 
tence of godliness, any shall allow themselves in visible 
immorality? What, to be oppressive, envious, conten- 
tious, deceitful, proud, turbulent, wrathful, morose, mali- 
eious, fretful, and peevish, and yet a Christian? What 
serious person, that shall have no fairer representation of 
Christianity than such do give, would not be ready to say 
rather, Sit anima mea cum philosophis, If this be Christian 
religion, give me honest paganism? A Christian that hath 
received the proper, uniform, entire impress of the gospel 
of Christ, is the most meek, mild, calm, harmless thing in 
the world. Never mention so venerable a name, if you 
will not be very jealous of the honour of it. Willyou give 
God occasion to charge you, Wreich, I never had had this 
dishonour, if thou hadst never been called a Christian ; 
thou art a Christian to no purpose, or to very bad; it does 
thee no good, and it injures me? But (which is more 
directly considerable as to our present purpose) the neglect 
and consequent decay of any gracious principle, infers a 
languor, a consumption and enfeeblement of all. Any 
such perverse disposition doth not affect that part only, is 
not only an impairment to the contrary gracious principle, 
but (as a cancer in some exterior part of the body) it gra- 
dually creeps up till it invade the vitals. Can the love of 
God live and grow in an unquiet, angry, uncharitable 
breast? Consider Jam. i. 26. 1 John ii. 17. 

2. Be constantly intent upon this business of spiritual 
growth. Mind it as a design, make a solemn purposed 
business of it, your great daily business. You do not till 
your ground by chance, as a casual thing; but you do it 
industriously, and of set purpose. The apostle speaking of 
his own method of pursuing conformity to Christ, tells us, 
P he did, in comparison, count all things else lossand dog’s 
meat; he threw every thing else aside. Then next he re- 
counts with himself, how far short he was;! not as if I 
had already attained, &c. (where by the way he intimates, 
that to stand still, and give over further endeavours, im- 
plies that gross absurdity, asif we thought ourselves to have 
attained already, tobe already perfect ; are we not ashamed 
to seem so conceited of ourselves ?) and then, rstill as he 
did attain in this pursuit he forgot what was behind; and 
held on his course with fresh and constant vigour, still 
biscaae forth and pressing onward towards his designed 
mark, 

+ Tn this great business we, alas! seem to dream. He that 
hath been observed ten or twenty years ago to be proud, 
and covetous, or passionate, still remains so, and we ap- 
rehend not the incongruity of it.. What, always learn- 
ing, and yet never come to the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, to the putting off the old man, and putting 
on the new? Who would meddle with any profession 
upon such terms, to be always doing and yet to do no- 
thing? . Surely it must be imputed to this, we design not, 
we do not seriously intend the perfecting of holiness, to 
make a real progress in our way and work, and to get still 
nearer heaven, as we draw nearer to the end of our days on 
earth. Wetoocontentedly confine ourselves within certain 
limits, and aim not, as we should, at a spiritual excellency. 
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This.is the temper of many that have long trodden the 
path of (at least an external) religion; they will go but 
their own pace, and that within a self-prescribed round or 
circle. They perform their stated task of religious exer- 
cises, and shun the grosser vices of the time; and resolve 
never of go higher: much like the character that was once 
given of a great man,’ that he followed not the more eminent 
virtues, and yet that he hated vice. And ’tis a true censure 
that a t barbarian is said to have given of that middle tem- 
per, that dull indiffereney: What is equally distant from 
being the matter either of praise or punishment, is wpon no 
terms to be accownted w virtue. At least, we drive not ona 
design of growth and self-improvement in our spiritual 
states with that constancy we ought; we are off and on; 
our spirits are not steadily intent we are unstable as 
water, how can we excel? God hath not put us, sure, 
upon so fruitless a task, wherein our utmost labour and 


| diligence shall profit nothing. Therefore strive more vi- 


gorously, and pray with pire are Con- 
sider and plead it with God, that he hath set before thee 
the hope of such a state, wherein thou art to be perfectly 
like him; and shalt thou (that must hereafter be like God) 
be now like a clod of earth? Thou art now a child begot- 
ten of him; and though thou art yet in the minority, yet 
may not somewhat be spared out of so fair an estate, here- 
after designed for thee, as that thou mayst now live worthy 
of such a Father, and suitable to thy expected inheritance. 

3. And now, a contented, satisfied temper of spirit, as 
Thave told you, results from the other two; and will 
therefore follow, of course, upon growing knowledge of 
God, and conformity to him, as the latter of these also 
doth upon the former. Yea, ’tis a part of our conformity 
to God; but a part consequent to the impression of the 
things mentioned under the former head, as knowledge also 
is a part previous and antecedent thereto. _”Tis in the state 
of glory we see something superadded. The likeness im- 
pressed is pre-supposed; satisfaction follows thereupon. 
The case is so too in our present state; contentment is 
spoken of as a thing consequent and superadded; godli- 
ness with contentment. <A satisfied contented spirit, when 
tis the result of godliness, (of the Divine image impress- 
ed,) is indeed great gain. Yet as to this I shall only say 
these two things. - 

1. Be distinct and explicit in the proposal of it as an 
end. Religion doth not brutify men, but make men more 
rational. Its business is to guide them to blessedness. It 
must, therefore, pitch their eyes upon it, as the mark and 
end they are to aim at, and hold them intent there. ’Tis 
ingenuous and honourable to God, that we should express- 
ly avow it. We come to him for satisfaction to our 
spirits, not knowing whither else to apply ourselves. We 
iurn our eyes upon him, we lay open our souls to receive 
impressions from him, for this very end. This is an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of him as God, our highest sove- 
reign good. 

2. Actually apply and accommodate divine visions and 
communications to this purpose. Say, “O my soul, now 
come, solace thyself in this appearance of God; come, 
take thy allowed pleasure in such exertions of God, as 
thou dost now experience in thyself.” Recount thy hap- 
piness; think how great it is, how rich thou art; on pur- 
pose that thy spirit may grow more daily into a satisfied, 
contented frame. Often bethink thyself, What is the great 
God doing for me, that he thus reveals and imparts him- 
self to my soul? O how great things do those present 
pledges pre-signify to me ? that thou mayst still more and 
more like thy portion, and account it fallen in pleasant 
places, so as never to seek satisfaction in things of another 
kind; though thou must still continue expecting and desiring 
more of the same kind. And remember to this purpose, 
there cannot be a greater re of the misery of 
hell before-hand, than a discontented spirit perpetually 
restless and weary of itself; nor of the blessedness of 
heaven, than in a well-pleased, satisfied, contented frame 
of spirit. ; . : 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Doabah: ° Ph geet : * 
Rule 5. Directing to raise our desires above the actual or possible attain- 
ments of this our present, and terminate them upon the future consum- 
mate state of blessedness. The rule explained and pressed by sundry 
considerations.. Rule 6. That we add to a desizous pursuit, a joyful ex- 
aia of this blessedness, which is pursued in certain subordinate direc- 
ons. , 


Rule 5. Tuat notwithstanding all our present or possi- 
ble attainments in this imperfect state on earth, we direct 
fervent vigorous desires towards the perfect and consum- 
mate state of glory itself; not designing to ourselves a 
plenary satisfaction and rest in any thing on this side of 
it. That is, that forgetting what is behind, we reach forth 
not only to what is immediately before us, the next step 
to be taken; but that our eye and desire aim forward at 
the ultimate period of our race, terminate upon the eternal 
glory itself; and that not only as a measure, according to 
which we would some way proportion our present attain- 
ments, but as the very mark, which (itself) we would fain 
hit and reach home to. And that this be not only the 
habitual bent and tendency of our spirits; but that we 
keep up such desires, in frequent (and, as much as is pos- 
sible) continual exercise. Yea, and that such actual de- 
sires be not only faint and sluggish wishes, but full of 
lively efficacy and vigour; in some measure proportion- 
able to our last end and highest good; beyond and above 
which we neither esteem nor expeet any other enjoyment. 
Whatsosver we may possibly attain to here, we should 
still be far from projecting to ourselves a state of rest on 
this side consummate glory, but still urge ourselves to a 
continual ascent; so as to mount above, not only all enjoy- 
ments of any other kind, but all degrees of enjoyment in 
this kind, that are beneath perfection. 

Still it must be remembered, this is not the state of our 
final rest. The mass of glory is yet in reserve; we are 
not yetso high as the highest heavens. If we gain but the 
top of mount Tabor, we are apt to say, "Tis good to be 
here, and forget the longer journey yet before us, loth to 
think of a further advance; when, were our spiriis right, 
how far soever we may suppose ourselves to have attained, 
it would be matter of continual joy to us to think, high 
perfections are still attainable; that we are yet capable of 
greater things than what we have hitherto compassed; our 
souls can yet comprehend more. Nature intends what is 
most perfect in every creature; methinks the divine nature 
in the new creature, should not design lower, or cease 
aspiring, till it have attained its ultimate perfection, its 
culminating point; till grace turn into glory. Let us, 
therefore, Christians, bestir ourselves; let us open and 
turn our eyes upon the eternal glory. Let us view it 
well, and then demand of our own souls, why are our de- 
sires so faint and slothful? why do they so seldom pierce 
through the intervening distance, and reach home to what 
they professedly level at; so rarely touch this blessed 
mark? How can we forbear to be angry with ourselves, 
that so glorious an end should not more powerfully attract ; 
that our hearts should not more sensibly find themselves 
drawn, and all the powers of the soul be set on work by 
the attractive power of that glory? It certainly concerns 
us, not to sit still under so manifest a distemper. But if 
the proposal of the object, the discourse (all this while) of 
this blessed state, do not move us to make some further 
trials with ourselves, see what urging and reasoning with 
our souls, what rubbing and chafing our hearts will do. 
And there is a tavo-fold trial we may in this kind make 
upon our spirits:—What the sense of shame will work 
with us; whether our hearts cannot be made sensible to 
suppose how vile and wretched a temper it is to be unde- 
sirous of glory. And then what sense of praise can effect, 
or what impression it may make upon us to consider the 
excellency and worth, the high reasonableness, of that tem- 
per and posture of soul which I am now persuading to, a 
continual desirousness of that blessed, glorious state. 

1. As to the former: Let us bethink ourselves, Can 
we answer it to God or to our own souls, that we should 
indulge ourselves in a continual negligence of our eternal 


_ blessedness? a blessedness consisting in the vision and 


participation of the Diyine glory? Have we been dream- 
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ing, all this while, that God hath been revealing to us this 
glorious state, and setting this lovely prospect before our 
eyes? Did it become us not to open our eyes while he 
was opening heaven to us, and representing the state 
which he designed to bring us to? or will we say, We 
have seen it and yet desire it not? Have we been deaf 
and dead while he hath been calling us into eternal 
glory? have all our senses been hound up all this while? 
Hath he been speaking all along to senseless statues, to 
stocks and stones, while he expected reasonable, living 
souls should have received the voice, and have returned 
an obedient, complying answer? And what answer could 
be expected to such a call (a call to his glory) below this, 
We desire it, Lord, we would fain be there. And if we 
say we have not been all this while asleep, we saw the 
light that shone upon us, we heard the voice that called to 
us; wherewith shall we then excuse ourselves, that our 
desires were not moved, that our souls were not presently 
in a flame? Was it then, that we thought all a mere 
fiction; that we durst not give credit to his word, when 
it brought us the report of the everlasting glory ? Will we 
avow this? Is this that we will stand by’? Or what else 
have we left to say? Have we a more plausible reason to 
allege, that the discovery of such a glory moved us not 
to desire it, than that we believed it not? Sure this is the 
truth of our case. We should feel this heavenly fire 
always burning in our breasts, if our infidelity did not 
quench the coal. If we did believe, we could notebut de- 
sire. But doth not the thoughts of this shale Our very 
souls, and fill us with horror and trembling? We that 
should be turned into indignation, and ready to burn our- 
selves with our own flame, and all about us, if one should 
give us the lie; that we should dare to put the lie upon 
the eternal truth: upon him whose word gave stability 
and being to the world, who made and sustains all things 
by it! That awful word! That word that shivers rocks, 
and melts down mountains, that makes the animate crea- 
tion tremble, that can in a moment blast all things, and 
dissolve the frame of heaven and earth (which in the mean- 
time it upholds:) is that become with us fabulous, lying 
breath? ‘Those God-breathed oracles, those heavenly ~e- 
cords, which discover and describe this blessed state, are 
they false and foolish legends? Must that be pretended at 
last (if men durst) that is so totally void of all pretences ? 
What should be the gain or advantage accruing to that 
eternal, all-sufficient Being? What accession should be 
made to that infinite self-fulness by deluding a worm? 
Were it consistent with his nature; what could be his 
design to put a cheat upon poor mortal dust? If thou dare’ 
not impute it to him; such a deception had a beginning, 
but what author canst thou imagine of it, or what end? 
Did it proceed from a good man or abad? Could a good 
and honest mind form so horribly wicked a design, to 
impose a universal delusion and lie upon the world, in 
the name of the true and holy God? Or could a wicked 
mind frame a design so directly levelled against wicked- 
ness? Or is there any thing so aptly and naturally tend- 
ing to form the world to sobriety, holiness, purity of con- 
versation, as the discovery of this future state of glory ? 
And since the belief of future felicity is known to obtain 
universally among men, who could be the author of so 
common a deception? If thou hadst the mind to impose 
a lie upon all the world, what course wouldst thou take ? 
How wouldst thou lay the design? Or why dost thou in 
this case imagine, what thou knowest not how to imagine ? 
And dost thou not without scruple believe many things 
of which thou never hadst so unquestionable evidence ? 
Or must that faith, which is the foundation of thy religion 
and cternal hopes, be the most suspected, shaking thing 
with thee; and have, of all other, the least stability and 
rootedness in thy soul? If thou canst not excuse thy in- 
fidelity, be ashamed of thy so cold and sluggish desires of 
this glorious state. : 
And doth it not argue a low, sordid spirit, not to desire 
and aim at the perfection thou art capable of; not to desire 
that blessedness which alone is suitable and satisfying to 
a reasonable and spiritual being? Bethink thyself a little; 
How low art thou sunk into the dirt of the earth! how 
art thou plunged into the meny ditch, that even thine own 
clothes might abhor thee! Is the Father of spirits thy 
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father? is the world of spirits thy country? hast thou any 
relation to that heavenly progeny? art thou allied to that 
blessed family ; and yet undesirous of the same blessed- 
ness? Canst thou savour nothing but what smells of the 
earth? Is nothing grateful to thy soul, but what is cor- 
rupted by so vicious and impure a tincture? Are all thy 
delights centred in a dunghill; and the polluted pleasures 
of a filthy world better to thee than the eternal visions 
and enjoyments of heaven? What, art thou all made of 
earth? Is thy soul stupified into a clod? Hast thou no 
sense with thee of any thing better and more excellent ? 
Canst thou look upon no glorious thing with a pleased 
eye? Are things only desirable and lovely to thee, as they 
are deformed? O consider the corrupted, distempered 
state of thy spirit, and how vile a disposition it hath con- 
tracted to itself! Thine looks too like the mundane spirit ; 
the spirit of the world. The apostle speaks of it diaxpirixds, 
by way of distinction ; We have not received the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit that is from God, that we might 
know, or see (and no doubt ’tis desire that animates that 
eye; ’tis not bare speculative intuition and no more) the 
things freely given us of God. Surely he whose desire 
doth not guide his eye to the beholding of those things, 
hath received the spirit of the world only. A spirit that 
conforms him to this world, makes him think only thoughts 
of this world, and drive the designs of this world, and 

“speak the language of this world. A spirit that connatur- 
alizes ae to the world, makes him of a temper suitable to 
it: he B¥eathes only worldly breath, carries a worldly as- 
pect, is of a worldly conversation. O poor low spirit, 
that such a world should withhold thee from the desire 
and pursuit of such glory! Art thou not ashamed to think 
what thy desires are wont to pitch upon, while they de- 
cline and waive this blessedness? Methinks thy very 
shame should compel thee to quit the name of a saint or a 
man: to forbear numbering thyself with any that pretend 

~ to immortality, and go seek pasture among the beasts of 
the field, with them that live that low, animal life that 
thou dost, and expect no other. 

And when thou so fallest in with the world, how highly 
dost thou gratify the pretending and usurping god of it! 
The great fomenter of the sensual, worldly genius;» the 
spirit itself that works in the children of disobedience, and 
makes them follow the course of the world, holds them 
fast bound in worldly lusts, and leads them captive at his 
will; causes them (after his own serpentine manner) to 
creep and crawl in the dust of the earth. He is most inti- 
mate to this apostate world; informs it (as it were) and 
actuates it in every part; is even one great soul to it. 
¢ The whole world lies in that wicked one; as the body, 
by the best philosophers, is said to be in the soul. The 
world is said to be aconvicted when he is judged. He 
having fallen from a state of blessedness in God, hath in- 
volved the world with himself in the same apostacy and 
condemnation ; and labours to keep them fast in the bands 
of death. The great Redeemer of souls makes this his 
business, *to loose and dissolve the work of the devil. 
With that wicked one thou compliest against thy own soul 
and the Redeemer of it, while thou neglectest to desire 
and pursue this blessedness. This is thy debasement, and 
his triumph; the vile succumbency gives him the day and 
his will upon thee. He desires no more than that he may 
suppress in thee all heavenly desires, and keep thee thus a 
slave and a prisoner (confined in thy spirit to this low, 
dark dungeon) by thy own consent. While thou remain- 
est without desire after heaven, he is secure of thee, as 
knowing then thou wilt take no other way, but what will 
bring thee unto the same eternal state with himself in the 
end. He is jealous over thee, that thou direct not a de- 
sire nor glance an eye heaven-ward. While thou dost 
not so, thou art entirely subject, and givest as full obe- 
dience to him, as thy God requires to himself in order to 
thy blessedness. But is it a thing tolerable to thy thoughts, 
that thou shouldst yield that heart-obedience to the devil 
against God? And this being the state of thy case, what 
more significant expression canst thou male of the con- 
tempt of Divine goodness? O the love that thou neglect- 
est, while the most glorious issue and product of it is with 

_ thee an undesired thing! ‘Yea, this the thing itself speaks, 
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were there no such competition. "What, that when eter- 
nal love hath conceived, and is travailing to bring forth 
such a birth; that when it invites thee to an expectation of 
such glory shortly to be revealed, the result of so deep 
counsels and wonderful works, this should be the return 
from thee, I desire it not? Is this thy gratitude to the 
Father of glory, the requital of the kindness, yea, and of 
the blood, of thy Redeemer? If this blessedness were not 
desirable for itself, methinks the offerer’s hand should be 
a sufficient endearment. But thou canst not so divide or 
abstract, it consists in beholding and bearing his glorious 
likeness who invites thee to it; and therefore in the neg- 
lect of it thou most highly affrontest him. 

Yea, further, is it not a monstrous unnaturalness towards 
thyself, as well as impiety towards God, not to desire that 
perfect, final blessedness‘} Doth not every thing naturally 
tend to its ultimate perfection and proper end? What 
creature would not witness against thee, if thou neglect, 
in thine own capacity and kind, to aim at thine? Surely 
thou canst not allow thyself to think any thing beneath 
this, worthy to be owned by thee, under that notion, of thy 
highest good and thy last end. But that thy spirit should 
labour under an aversion towards thy highest good, to- 
wards thy blessedness itself, is not that a dismal] token 
upon thee? If thou didst disaffect and nauseate the things 
in which thy present life is bound up, and‘without which 
thou canst not live, wouldst thou not think thy case. de- 
plorate? What dost thou think will become of thy soul, 
whose everlasting life is bound up in that very good which 
thou desirest not; which cannot live that life without that 
good, nor with it, if thou hast no desire to it? O the eternal 
resentments thy soul will have of this cruelty! to be with- 
held from that wherein its life lies! Wouldst thou not 
judge him unnatural that should kill his brother, assassin 
his father, starve his child? What shall be said of him 
that destroys himself? How may that soul lament that ever 
it was thine; and say, O that I had rather been of any such 
lower kind, to have animated a fly, to have inspirited a 
vile worm, rather than to have served a reasonable beast, 
that by me knew the good it would never follow, and did 
not desire! But if thou hast any such desires, ina low 
degree, after this blessedness, as thou thinkest may entitle 
thee to the name thou bearest, of a saint, a Christian; is 
it not still very unnatural to pursue a good, approved by 
thy stated judgment as best in itself, and for thee, with so 
unproportionable, so slothful desires? For the same rea- 
son thou dost desire it at all, thou shouldst desire it much; 
yea, and still more and more, till thou attain it, and be 
swallowed up into it. Thy best and last good thou canst 
never desire too much. And let it be considered by thee, 
that the temper thou thinkest thyself innocent of, an habi- 
tual prevalent disaffection to the true blessedness of saints, 
may for ought thou knowest be upon thee; while it ap- 
pears thou art so very near the borders of it; and it appears 
not with such certainty that thou partakest not in it. It is 
not so easy a matter, critically to distinguish and conclude 
of the lowest degree (in hypothesi, or with application to 
thy own case) of that desire which is necessary to qualify 
thee for the enjoyment of this blessedness. And is it not 
a matter both of shame and terror, that thou shouldst de- 
sire thy blessedness so faintly, as not to know whether thou 
truly desire it at all. "Tis true, that a certainty, amongst 
such as may be sincere, is vety littlecommon; but whence 
proceeds it, but from their too common, indulged sloth; 
out of which all this is designed to awaken thee. And the 
commonness whereof doth as little detract from the re- 
proach and sinfulness, as from the danger of it. ’Tis but 
a poor defence, for what is intrinsically evil in itself, that 
it Is common. 

But further, as the case is, this is so reproachful a thing, 
even in common estimate,—not to desire heaven and eter- 
nal glory, or to desire it with very cold and careless desires 
—that there are few will profess it, or own it to be their 
temper; much fewer that will undertake to excuse or 
justify it. "Tis so evilly thought of, that among merely 
sober and rational men, it can never find an advocate, or 
any that will afford it patronage. The generality pretend 
a desire of going to heaven, and being with God... If any 
be so observant of themselves as to know, and so ingenu- 
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ous as to confess it otherwise with them, they complain of 
it as their fault, and say, they would fain have it redressed, 
but are far from assuming that confidence, to defend or 
plead for it. Consider then, wilt thou persist in such a 
temper and disposition of mind as all men condemn; and 
be guilty of so odious a thing, as shall be censured and 
blamed by the common concurrent vote and judgment of 
mankind? Thou wouldst be ashamed to stand forth and 
profess openly to men, that thou desirest an earthly feli- 
city more than a blessedness in heaven; or at least, that 
thou art so indifferent, and the scales hang so even with 
thee, that thou canst hardly tell which way they incline 
most. And art thou not ashamed that thisshould be thy 
usual temper; how much soever thou conceal it from the 
notice and observation of the world? Moreover, how can 
it escape thy serious reflection, that if thou pretend it 
otherwise with thee, ’tis but to add one sin to another, and 
cover thy carnality with hypocrisy and dissimulation ? 
Yea, while thou continuest in that temper of spirit, not to 
desire this blessedness-as thy supreme end, the whole of 
thy religion is but an empty show, an artificial disguise ; 
it carries an appearance and pretence, as if thou wast aim- 
ing at God and glory, while thy heart is set another way, 
and the bent of thy soul secretly carries thee a counter- 
course. Hath not religion an aspect towards blessedness ? 
What mean thy praying, thy hearing, thy sacramental 
communion, if thou have not a design for eternal glory ? 
What makest thou in this way, if thou have not thy heart 
set towards this end 2 i 
Nor is it more dishonest and unjust, than it is foolish 
and absurd, that the disposition and tendency of thy soul 
should be directly contrary to the only design of the reli- 
gion thou professest and doth externally practise. Thy 
profession and desires are nothing but self-contradiction. 
‘Thou art continually running counter to thyself; outward- 
ly pursuing what thou inwardly declinest. Thy real end 
(which can be no other than what thou really desirest and 
settest thy heart upon) and thy visible way are quite con- 
trary : so that while thou continuest the course of religion, 
in which thou art engaged, having taken down from before 
' thine eyes the end which thou shouldst be aiming at, and 
which alone religion can aptly subserve, thy religion hath 
no design or end at all, none at least which thou wouldst 
not be ashamed to profess and own. Indeed this temper 
of heart I am now pleading against, an undesirousness or 
indifferency of spirit towards the eternal glory, renders re- 
ligion the vainest thing in the world. For whereas all the 
other actions of our lives have their stated, proper ends, 
religion hath in this case none at all; none to which it 
hath any designation in this nature, or any aptness to sub- 
serve. This monstrous absurdity it infers, (and howstrange 
is it, that it should not be reflected on?) That whereas if 
you ask any man of common understanding, what he doth 
this or that action for, especially if they be stated actions, 
done by him in an ordinary course, he can readily tell 
you, for such and such an end: but ask him why he con- 
tinues any practice of religion, he cannot say (in this case) 
for what. For can any man imagine what other end reli- 
gion naturally serves for, but to bring men to blessedness ? 
‘Which being no other thing than what hath been here de- 
scribed; such as are found not to desire it really and su- 
premely, astheir end, can have no real attainable end of 
their being religious at all. To drive on a continued 
course and series of actions in a visible pursuit of that 
which they desire not, and have no mind to, issuch apiece 
of folly, so fond and vain a trifling, that as I remember 
Cicero reports*Cato to have said concerning the sooth- 
sayers of his time, he did wonder they could look in one 
another’s faces and not laugh; (being conscious to each 
_ other’s impostures, and the vanity of their profession ;) so 
one would as justly wonder that the generality of carnal 
men (who may shrewdly guess at the temper of one an- 
other’s minds,) do not laugh at each other, that they are 
jointly engaged in such exercises of religion, to the design 
whereof the common and agreed temper of their spirits do 
so little correspond. As if all were in very good earnest 
for heaven, when each one knows for himself, and may 
(possibly with more truth than charity) suppose of the 
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rest, that if they might always continue in their earthly 
stations, they had rather never come there. And therefore 
that they desire it not supremely, and so not as their end 
at all; consider it then, that thy no-desire of this blessed 
State quite dispirits thy religion, utterly ravishes away its 
soul, leaves ita dead, foolish, vain thing, renders it an idle 
impertinency, not a mean to avaluable end. This desire 
is the life of religion ; all duties and exercises of piety are 
without it, but empty formalities, solemn pieces of pagean- 
try; every service done to God, but the sacrifice of a fool, 
if not animated by the desire of final blessedness in him, 
and be not part of our way thither, a means designed to 
the attainment of it; which nothing can be, that we are 
not put upon by the virtue of the desired end. Without 
this, religion is not itself. A continuance in well-doing 
is as it were the body of it; and therein a seeking honour, 
glory, and immortality, the soul and spirit. The desire ofa 
heavenly country must run through the whole course of 
our earthly pilgrimage: it were otherwise a continued er- 
ror, an uncertain wandering, no steady tending towards our 
end: so that thou art a mere vagrant, if this desire do not 
direct thy course towards thy Father’s house. And me- 
thinks all this should make thee even ashamed of thyself, 
if thou canst not find this desire to have a settled resi- 
dence, and aruling power in thy soul. Then, 

2. Sense of praise should signify something too, as the 
apostle, Whatsoever things are—pure, lovely, &c. If there 
be any virtue,—any praise, think of these things. And 
hath not the eternal glory those characters upon it of pu- 
rity and loveliness beyond all things? Is it not a laudable 
and praiseworthy thing, to have a heart and mind set 
upon that? The blessed God puts a note of excellency 
upon this temper of spirit: f But they desire a better coun- 
iry, that is, a heavenly ; wherefore God is not ashamed to 
be called their God, &c. This renders them a people wor- 
thy of him who hath called them to his kingdom and glo- 
ry; © fit for him to own a relation to. Had they been of 
low, terrene spirits, he would have accounted it a shame 
to him, to have gone under the name and cognizance of 
their God. But inasmuch as they desire the heavenly 
country, have learned to trample this terrestrial world, 
cannot be contained within this lower sphere, nor satisfy 
themselves in earthly things ; they now discover a certain 
excellency of spirit, in respect whereof, God is not ashamed 
to own a relation to them, before all the world tobe called 
their God; to let men see what account he makes of such 
a spirit. Yea, this is the proper, genuine spirit and tem- 
per of a saint, which agrees to him as he is such. He is 
begotten to the eternal inheritance. A disposition (and 
therein a desire) to it is in his very nature, (the new nature 
he hath received,) implanted there from his original. He 
is born spirit of Spirit, and by that birth is not entitled 
only, but adapted and suited also to that pure and spirit- 
ual state of blessedness. That grace, by the appearance 
whereof men are made Christians, teaches also, instructs 
to this very thing, to look for this blessed hope, the glori- 
ous appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; that which you know consummates that blessed- 
ness. For when Christ, who is their life, shall appear, 
then shall they also appear with him in glory ; by the par- 
ticipation of the divine nature, their spirits escape and get 
up above this corrupt, impure world, That new nature 
is a holy flame that carries their hearts upwards towards 
heaven. 

Further, such desires appear hence to be of divine ori- 
ginal, an infusion from the blessed God himself. That 
nature is from him immediately in which they are implant- 
ed. The apostle speaking of his earnest, panting desire h 
to have mortality swallowed upof life, presently adds, He 
that wrought us to the self-same thing is God. They are 
obedient desires ; the soul’s present answer i to the heaven 
ly call, by which God calls it to his kingdom and glory 
k This glory is (as hath been formerly noted) the very term 
of that calling. 1 The God of all grace hath called us inte 
his eternal glory, by Christ Jesus. The glorified state is 
mthe mark, the prize of the high calling of God in Christ. 
*Tis the matter of the apostle’s thanksgiving unto God 
on the behalf of the Thessalonians, that "they were called 
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by his Gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. When the soul desires this glory, it obedi- 
ently answers this call. This is a compliance and subjec- 
tion of heart to it. Tlow lovely and becoming a thing is 
this, when God touches the heart with a stamp and im- 
press of glory, and it forthwith turns itself to that very 
point, and stands directly bent towards the state of glory; 
is not wayward or perverse, but herein yields itself to 
God, and complies with the Divine pleasure. Such de- 
sires have much in them of a child-like ingenuity ; to de- 
sire the sight of a father’s face ; when this is the intimate 
sense of the soul, Show me the Father and it suffices. 
To desire the fullest conformity to his nature and will, to 
be perfect as that heavenly Father is perfect, what doth 
better become a child? ‘They are generous desires ; they 
aim at perfection, the highest that’ created nature is capa- 
ble of ; not contented to have had some glances of Divine 
glory, some strokes and lines of his image, but aspiring to 
full-eyed visions, a perfect likeness. ‘They are victorious 
desires; they (as it were) ride in triumph over the world 
and every sublunary thing; they must be supposed to 
have conquered sensual inclinations, to have got the mas- 

_ tery over terrene dispositions and affections. With what 
holy contempt and scorn of every earthly thing doth that 
lofty sou! quit this dirty world and ascend, that is power- 
fully carried by its own desire towards that blessed state ? 
The desire of such a knowledge of Christ, as might trans- 
form into his likeness, and pass the soul through all degrees 
of conformity to him, till it attain the resurrection of the 
dead, and become like a risen, glorified Jesus ; such a de- 
sire I say, if it make all things seem as loss and dung in 
comparison, (even a formal, spiritless religion itself,) will 
it not render this world the most despicable dunghill of all 
the rest? Try such a soul if you can, tempt it down to 
enjoy a flattermg, kind world, or to please it when angry 
andunkind. When desires after this glory are once awa- 
kened into an active, lively vigour, when the fire is kin- 
died, and the flame ascends, and this refined spirit is joy- 
fully ascending therein, see if you can draw it back, and 
make it believe this world a more regardable thing. Why 
should not all those considerations make thee in love with 
this blessed frame of spirit, and restless till thou find thy- 
self incapable of being satisfied with any thing but divine 
likeness ? 

6. Rule. That while we cannot as yet attain the mark 
and end of our desires, we yield not to a comfortless des- 
pondency in the way, but maintain in our hearts a lively 
joy, in the hope that hereafter we shall attain it. We are not 
all this while persuading to the desire and pursuit of an 
unattainable good. Spiritual desires are also rational, and 
do therefore involve hope with them; and that hope ought 
to infer and cherish joy. Hopeless desire is full of tor- 
ment, and must needs banish joy from that breast which it 
hath got the possession of. ’Tis a disconsolate thing, to 
desire what we must never expect to enjoy, and are utter- 
ly unlikely ever to compass. But these desires are part 
of the new creature, which is not of such a composition, 
as to have a principle of endless trouble and disquiet in it- 
self. The Father of mercies is not so little merciful to 
his own child, to lay it under a necessity, from its very 
natural constitution, of being for ever miserable by the de- 
sire of that which it can never have. It had been very 
unlike the workmanship of God, to make a creature to 
which it should be necessary to desire, and impossible to 
enjoy the same thing. No; butas he has given holy souls, 
(as to the present case,) great incentives of desire, so doth 
he afford them proportionable encouragement of hope 
also; and that hope intervening, can very well reconcile 
desire and joy, and lodge them together in the same bosom. 
So that as it is athing capable of no excuse, to hear of this 
blessedness and not desire it ; so it would be, to desire and 
not expect it, to expect it, and not rejoice in it, even while 
we are under that expectation. And it must be a very 
raised joy that shall answer to the expectation of so great 
things. If one should give a stranger to Christianity an 
account of the Christian hopes, and tell him what they 
expect to be and enjoy, ere long; he would sure promise 
himself, to find so many angels dwelling in human flesh, 
and reckon when he came among them he should be as 
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amidst the heavenly choir; every one full of joy and 
praise. He would expect to find us living on earth, as the 
inhabitants of heaven, as so many pieces of immortal 
glory lately dropped down from above, and shortly again 
returning thither. He would look to find, every where in 
the Christian world, incarnate glory sparkling through the 
over-shadowing veil ; and wonder how this earthly sphere 
should be able to contain so many great souls. But when 
he draws nearer tous, and observes the course and carriage 
of our lives, when he sees us walk as other men, and con- 
siders the strange disagreement of our daily conversation 
to our so great, avowed hopes, and how little sense of joy 
and pleasure we discover ourselves to conceive in them; 
would he not be ready to say, ‘‘ Sure some or other (will- 
ing only to amuse the world with the noise of strange 
things) have composed a religion for these men, which they 
themselves understand nothing of. If they do adopt and 
own it for theirs, they understand not their own pretences; 
they are taught tospeak some big words, or to give a faint 
or seeming assent to such as speak them in their names,, 
but ’tis impossible they should be in good earnest, or be- 
lieve themselves in what they say and profess.” And what 
reply then should we be able tomake? For who can think 
that any who acknowledge a God, and understand at all 
what that name imports, should value at so low a rate, as 
we (visibly) do, the eternal fruition of his glory, and a pre- 
sent sonship to him, the pledge of so great a hope. He that 
is born heir to great honours and possessions, though he 
be upon great uncertainties as to the enjoyment of them, 
(for how many interveniences may prevent him!) yet 
when he come to understand his possibilities and expec- 
tancies, how big doth he look and speak! what grandeur 
doth he put on! His hopes form his spirit and deportment. 
But is it proportionably so with us? Do our hopes fill our 
hearts with joy, our mouths with praise, and clothe our 
faces with a cheerful aspect, and make a holy alacrity ap- 
pear in all our conversations ? 

But let not the design of this discourse be mistaken. *Tis 
not a presumptuous confidence I would encourage, nor a 
vain ostentation, nor a disdainful over-looking of others 
whom we fancy ourselves to excel. Such things hold no 
proportion with a Christian spirit. His is a modest, hum- 
ble exultation ; a serious, severe joy ; suitable to his solid, 
stable hope. His spirit is not puffed up and swollen with 
air, it is not big by an inflation, or a hight and windy tu- 
mour, but ’tis really filled with effectua] pre-apprehensions 
ofa weighty glory. His joy accordingly exerts itself with 
a steady, lively vigour, equally removed from vain light- 
ness and stupidity, from conceitedness, and insensibleness 
of his blessed state. He forgets not that he is lessthan the 
least of God’s mercies, but disowns not his title to the 
greatest of them. He abases himself to the dust, in the 
sense of his own vileness; but in the admiration of Divine 
grace, he rises as high as heaven. In his humiliation he 
affects to equal himself with worms, in his joy and praise, 
with angels. He is never unwilling to diminish himself, 
but afraid of detracting any thing from the love of God, or 
the issues of that love. But most of all he magnifies (as 
he hath cause), this its last and most perfect issue. And 
by how munch he apprehends his own unworthiness, he is 
the more wrapt a into a wonderful joy, that such bless- 
edness should be his designed portion. But now, how lit- 
tle do we find in ourselves of this blessed frame of spirit ! 
How remote are we from it! Let us but inquire a little 
into our own souls: are there not too apparent symptoms 
with us of the little joy we take in the fore-thoughts of fu- 
ture blessedness? For, 

First, How few thoughts have we of it! What any delight 
in, they remember often. ’Tis said of the same person, 
that ohis delight is in the law of the Lord, and that in his 
law he doth meditate day and night. And when the 
Psalmist professes his own delight in God’s statutes, he 
adds, P I will not forget thy word. Should we not be as 
unapt to forget heaven, if our delight were there? But do 
not days pass with us, wherein we can allow ourselves no 
leisure to mind the eternal glory; when yet vanities throng 
in upon us, without any obstruction or check? And (what 
is consequent hereupon) how seldom is this blessed state 
the subject of our discourse! How often do Christians 
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forgotten among us. 


country ! 
discourse have they of home! 
ther to forget it. 
who sat together 
Babylon, a making mention of it, as the phrase is often 
used. And methinks (even as to. this remembrance) it 
should be our own common resolution too; If we forget 
thee, O Jerusalem ; if we forget to make mention of thee, 
O thou city of the living God; let our right hand’ forget 
her cunning; 
of our mouth: and so it would be, did we prefer that hea- 
venly Jerusalem above our chief joy. 

Again, How little doth it weigh with us! It serves not 
to outweigh the smallest trouble; if we have not our car- 
nal desire in every thing gratified, if any thing fall out 
cross to our inclinations, this glory goes for nothing with 
us. Our discontents swallow up our hopes and joys; and 
heaven is reckoned as a thing of nought. If when outward 
troubles afflict or threaten us, we could have the certain 
prospect of better days, that would sensibly revive and 
please us. Yea, can we not please ourselves with very 
uncertain groundless hopes of this kind, without promise 
or valuable reason? But to be told of a recompense at 
the resurrection of the just, of aday when we shall see the 
face of God, and be satisfied with his likeness; this is in- 
sipid and without savor to us, and affords us but cold com- 
fort. The uncertain things of time signify more with us 
than the certain things of eternity. Can we think ’tis all 
this while well with us? Can we think this a tolerable 
evil, or suffer with patience such a distemper of spirit ? 
Methinks it should make us even weary of ourselves, and 
-solicitous for an effectual, speedy redress. 

The redress must be more in our own doing (striving 
with our souls and with God for them) than in what any 
man can say. Most of the considerations under that fore- 
going rule, are with little variation applicable to this pre- 
sent purpose. I shall here annex only some few subordi- 
nate directions; which may lead us into this blessed state 
of life, and give us some joyful foretastes of the future 
blessedness, according as our spirits shall comply with 
them. But expect not to be cured by prescriptions, with- 
out using them; or that heavenly joy can be the creature 
of mortal, unregarded breath; we can only prescribe 
means and methods through which God may be pleased to 
descend, and in which thou art diligently to sist and 


They suffer not one ano- 
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wait. And because I cannot well popes thee ignorant, 
_ where much is said to this purpose, I shall therefore say 
little. 


1. Possess thy soul with the apprehension, that thou art 
not at liberty in this matter; but that there is a certain 
spiritual delectation, which is incumbent on thee as indis- 
pensable duty. Some, whose morose tempers do more 
estrange them from delights, think themselves more espe- 
cially concerned, to banish every thing of that kind from 
their religion, and fancy it only to consist in sour and 
righteous severities. Others seem to think it arbitrary and 
indifferent; or that, if they live in a continual sadness and 
dejection of spirit, ’tis ony their infelicity, not their fault ; 
and apprehend not the obligation that is upon them by a 
divine law, otherwise to manage and order their spirits. 
But what then, are such words thought to be spoken at 
random: Her4 ways are ways of pleasantness; ‘The Lord 
is the portion of mine inheritance: The lines are fallen to 
me in pleasant places, (or, in the midst of pleasantness, as 
the expression hath been noted to signify:) Do such pre- 
cepts carry no sense with them? +t Delight thyself in the 
Lord: Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, re- 
Joice; with many more? Do all passages of this kind in 
Scripture stand for ciphers, or were they put in them by 
chance? Is there such a thing as an aptitude to delecta- 
tion in our natures ; and doth the sanctification thereof en- 
title the joy of saints to a place among the fruits of the 
Spirit; *and yet is the exercise of it to have no place in 
their hearts and practice ? Do not think you are permitted 
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meet, and not a word of heaven! O heavy, carnal hearts! 
Our home and eternal blessedness in this, appears to be 
} How often may a person converse 
with us, ere he understood our relation to the heavenly 
If exiles meetin’a foreign land, what pleasant 
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So to extinguish or frustrate so considerable a principle of 
the divine life. Know, that the due exercise of it isa part 
of the order and discipline of God’s family: that itis a 
constitution of the Divine goodness and wisdom both to 
cherish his own, and invite in strangers to him: yea, that 
is the scope and aim of the whole gospel revelation, that 
what is discovered to us of the word of life, was purposely 
written to draw souls into fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, that their joy might be full: t that the ministers 
of this gospel are therefore styled the « helpers of their joy. 
Therefore, though here it be not required nor allowed, that 
you should indulge a vain, trifling levity, or a sensual joy, 
or that you should rejoice you know not why, (imitating 
the laughter of a fool,) or inopportunely, when your state 
admits it not, or when the Lord calls to mourning; yet 
settle however this persuasion in your hearts, that the se- 
rious, rational, regular, seasonable exercise of delight and 
joy is matter of duty, to be charged upon conscience, from 
the authority of God; and is an integral part in the reli- 
gion of Christians. And then sure you will not think any 
object more proper and suitable for it to be exercised upon, 
than the foreseen state of blessedness, which is in itself ax 
fulness of joy; the joy of our Lord. And is, in the pre- 
apprehensions of it, a more considerable matter of joy than 
our present state affords. us besides; and without relation 
whereto we have no rational joy at all. 

2. Keep faith in exercise; both in that act of it which 
persuades the soul of the truth of the gospel revelation, 
and that act of it which unites it to God through the Me- 
diator. ‘The apostle prays on the behalf of bis Roman 
Christians, that they might be ¥ filled with joy and peace 
in believing; and we are told, how effectually (as to this) 
it supplied the place of sight. Such as had not seen 
Christ, (which was the privilege of many other Christians 
of that time,) yet 2 believing, did rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and glorious. Faith directly tends, in that double 
office before mentioned, to excite and foment this joy. 
As it assents to the truth of the gospel revelation, it 
realizes the object, is the substance and evidence of the 
invisible giory.. As it unites the soul with God through 
Christ, in a fiducial and obediential closure, it ascertains 
our interest therein, and is our actual acceptance of our 
blessedness itself; for when we take God through Christ 
to be our God, what is it, but to accept him as our eter- 
nal and satisfying portion, whom we are after fully to en- 
joy, in the vision and participation of his glorious excel- 
lencies and infinite fulness? Which two acts of faith we 
have mentioned together in one text,—they were per- 
suaded of the promises, and embraced them; the former 
respecting the truth of the promises, the latter the good- 
ness of the thing promised. And hereupon they confessed 
themselves (as it follows) pilgrims and strangers on earth; 
which abdication of the earth, as none of their country, 
could not be, but that through their faith they had a joy- 
ous pre-apprehension of that better state. That confession 
did manifestly involve in it a lively joy, springing from 
the sight and embrace of that more taking, distant good, 
which the promise presented them with; whence they 
could not think it enough, to be such to themselves in 
their own thoughts and the temper of their minds; but 
they cannot forbear (so overcoming were their sights and 
tastes) to give it out, to speak, and look, and live, as those 
that were carried up in their spirits above this earth, and 
who did even disdain to own themselves in any other re- 
lation to it than that of foreigners and strangers. 

Set thy faith on work, soul, and keep it a-work, and 
thou wilt find this no riddle; it will be so with thee too. 
We have much talk of faith amongus, and have the name 
often in our mouths, but how few are the real lively be- 
lievers! Is it to be thought that such blessedness should 
not more affect our hearts? nay, would it not ravish away 
our very souls, did we thoroughly believe it? And were 
it our present daily work, to renew the bonds of a vital 
union with the blessed God, in whom we expect to be 
blessed for ever, could that be without previous gusts of 
pleasure? ’Tis not talking of faith, but living by it, that 
will give us the experience of heavenly delights and joys. 

3. Take heed of going in thy practice against thy 
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light; of persisting in a course of known or suspected sin, 
that states thee in a direct hostility and rebellion against 
heaven, and can never suffer thee to think of eternity and 
the other world with comfort; will fill thy mind with 
frightful apprehensions of God, render the sight of his 
face the most terrible thing to thy thoughts thou canst 
imagine, and satisfaction with his likeness the most im- 
possiblething. Let a good understanding and correspond- 
ence be continued between God and thee, (which is not 
possible, if thou disobeyest the dictates of thy conscience, 
and takest the liberty to do what thou judgest God hath 
forbidden thee,) that this may be thy rejoicing,» the testi- 
mony of a good conscience; that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not according to fleshly wisdom, but the 
grace of God, thou hast had thy conversation. Take God 
for a witness of thy ways and walkings; approve thyself 
to his jealous eye; study to carry thyself acceptably to- 
wards him, and unto all well pleasing. Let that be thy 
ambition, to stand right in his thoughts, to appear gracious 
in hiseyes. Hold fast thine integrity, that thy heart may 
not reproach thee as long as thou livest. If iniquity be in 
thy hand, put it away; then shalt thou lift up thy face 
without spot and without fear. Be a faithful subject of 
that kingdom of God, (and here conscience rules under 
him,) which consists first in righteousness, and then in 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Thou wilt, so, daily 
behold the face of God in righteousness and with pleasure ; 
but wilt most of all please thyself to think of thy final 
appearance before him, and the blessedness that shall 
ensue. 

4, Watch and arm thyself against the too forcible 
strokes and impressions of sensible objects. Let not the 
savour of such low vile things corrupt the palate of thy 
soul. A sensual earthly mind and heart cannot taste 
heavenly delights; they that are after the flesh do savour 
the things of the flesh; they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit. Labour to be thoroughly mortified ¢ 
towards this world and the present state of things. Look 
upon this scene and pageant das passing away; keep na- 
tural appetites under restraint, (the world and the lusts of 
it pass away together,) sensuality is an impure thing. 
Heavenly refined joy cannot live amidst so much filth. 
Yea, and if thou give thy flesh liberty too far in things 
that are (in specie) lawful, it will soon get advantage to 
domineer and keep thy soul in a depressing servitude. 
Abridge it then, and cut it short, that thy mind may be 
enlarged and at liberty, may not be thronged and prepos- 
sessed with carnal imaginations and affections. ¢“‘ Let 
thy soul” (if thou wilt take this instruction from a heathen) 
“look with a constant erect mind into the undefiled light, 
neither darkened nor borne down towards the earth; but 
stopping its ears, and turning its eyes, and all other senses 
back upon itself; and quite abolishing out of itself all 
earthly sighs, and groans, and pleasures, and glories, and 
honours, and disgrace; and having forsaken all these, 
choose for the guides of its way, true reason and strong 
love, the one whereof will show it the way, the other 
make it easy and pleasant.” 

5. Having voided thy mind of what is earthly and car- 
nal, apply and turn it to this blessed theme. The most 
excellent and the vilest objects are alike to thee, while 
thou mindest them not. Thy thoughts possibly bring thee 
in nothing but vexation and trouble, which would bring 
in as soon joy and pleasure, didst thou turn them to proper 
objects. A thought of the heavenly glory is as soon thought 
as of an earthly cross. We complain the world troubles 
us; then what do we there? Why get we not up, in our 
Spirits, into the quieter region? "What trouble would the 
thoughts of future glory be to us?_ How are thoughts and 
wits set on work for this flesh! But we would have our 
souls flourish as the lilies, without any thing of their own 
care. Yea, we make them toil for torture, and not for 
joy, revolve an. affliction a thousand times before and after 


it comes, and have never done with it, when eternal bless- 
edness gains not a thought. : 

6. Plead earnestly with God for his Spirit. This is 
joy in the Holy Ghost; or whereof he is the author. 
Many Christians (as they must be called) are such stran- 
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gers to this work of imploring and calling in the blessed. 
Spirit, as if they were capable of adopting these words, 
We have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy 
Ghost. That name is with them as an empty sound, 
How hardly are we convinced of our necessary depend- 
ance on that free Spirit, as to all our truly spiritual opera- 
tions! The Spirit is the very earnest of our inheritance. 
The foretastes and first-fruits we have here of the future 
blessedness, the joy and pleasure, the complacential relishes 
we have of it beforehand, are by the gracious vouchsafe- 
ment and work of this blessed Spirit. ‘The things that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, and which have not entered 
into the heart of man, are revealed by this Spirit. 
Therefore doth the apostle direct his prayer on the behalf 
of the Ephesians, to the Father of this glory,f that he 
would give them this Spirit of wisdom and revelation,— 
to enlighten the eyes of their understanding, that they 
might know the hope of his calling, and the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in (or among) the saints. And 
its revelation is such as begets an impression; in respect 
whereof, ’tis said also, to seal up to the day of redemption. 
Therefore, pray carnestly for this Spirit; not in idle, 
dreaming words of course, but as being really apprehen- 
sive of the necessity of prevailing; and give not over till 
thou find that sacred fire diffusing itself through thy mind 
and heart, to enlighten the one and refine the other, and 
so prepossess both of this glory, that thy soul may be all 
turned into joy and praise. And then let me add here, 
(without the formality of a distinct head,) that it concerns 
thee to take heed of quenching that Spirit, by either resist- 
ing or neglecting its holy dictates, or, as the same precept 
is otherwise given, of grieving the Spirit : he is by name 
and office the Comforter. The primitive Christians, ’tis 
said, walked in the fear of God, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost. Is it equal dealing, to grieve him whose 
business it is to comfort thee? Or canst thou expect joy 
where thou causest grief? Walkin the Spirit: adore its 
power. Let thy soul doit homage withinthee. Wait for 
its holy influences, and yield thyself to its ducture and 
guidance; so wilt thou go as the redeemed of the Lord, 
with everlasting joy upon thy head, till thou enter that 
presence where is fulness of joy, and pleasures for ever- 
more. 

Nor do thou think it improper or strange, thaf*thou 
shouldst be called upon to rejoice in what thou dost not 
yet possess. ‘Thy hope is instead of fruition ; *tis an an- 
ticipated enjoyment. We are commanded to§ rejoice in 
hope; and saints have professed to do so, toh rejoice even 
in the hope of the glory of God. Wor is it unreasonable 
that should be thy present highest joy. For though yet it 
be a distant thing, and distinctly revealed, the excellency 
of the object makes compensation for both, with an abun- 
dant surplusage. As any one would much more rejoice 
to be assured by a great person of ample possessions he 
would make him his heir to, (though he knew not distinct- 
ly what they should be,) than to see a shilling already his 
own, with his own eyes. 





CHAPTER XX. 


The addition of two rules, that more specially respect the yet future season of 
this blessedness, after this life; véz., Rule 7. That we patiently wait for it 
until death, Rule 8. ‘That we love not too much this present life. 


TuerE are yet two more rules to be superadded, that 
respect the season of this blessedness,—when we awake,— 
z. €. not till we go out of time into eternity, not till we 
pass out of the sheets darkness of our present state, till 
the night be over with us, and the vigorous light of the 
everlasting day doshine upon us. Hence therefore it will 
be further necessary, : 

Rule 7. That while the appointed proper season of this 
blessedness is not yet come, (7. e. till God shall vouchsafe 
to translate us from our present earthly state,) we compose 
our spirits to a patient expectation of it. Upon a twofold 
account, the exercise of patience is very requisite in the 
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resent case, viz. both in respect of this very expectation 
itself, and also in respect of the concomitant miseries of 
this expecting state. In the former respect, an absent good 
1s the matter of our patience; in the latter’, present, and incum- 
bent evil. It falls more directly in our way, to speak to the 
exercise of patience upon the former account, yet as to the 
latter, (though it be more collateral as to our present 
purpose,) it cannot be unseasonable briefly to consider 
that also. 

First, therefore, The very expectation itself of this bless- 
edness, renders patience very requisite to our present 
state. Patience hath as proper and necessary an exercise 
in expecting the good we want and desire, as in enduring 
the evil that is actually upon us. The direction, (it must 
be remembered,) intends such only as apprehend and de- 
sire this blessedness as their greatest good, whose souls 
are transported with earnest longings fully to enjoy what 
they have foretasted. I am apprehensive enough, that 
others need it not. There is no use of patience in expect- 
ing what we desire not. But as to those who desire it 
most, and who therefore are most concerned in this ad- 
vice, it may possibly become a doubt, how since there is 
sin in our present ignorance of God and unlikeness to 
him, this can be the matter of any patience. We must 
therefore know, that as our knowledge of God, and con- 
formity to him, are both our duty and blessedness, the mat- 
ter both of our endeavour and of God’s vouchsafement ; 
so our ignorance of him, and unlikeness to him, are both 
our sin and our misery; which misery, though God hath 
graciously remoyed it in part, yet also he continues it up- 
on us in part, (as our sad experience tells us,) by his just 
and wise dispensation, which we cannot except against. 
Now therefore, looking upon the defect of our knowledge 
of God and likeness to him, under the former noticn, 
though we are to reflect upon ourselves with great displea- 
sure and indignation; yet looking on them in the latter 
notion, we are to submit to the righteous dispensation of 
God with a meek, unrepining patience. By this patience, 
therefore, I mean not a stupid succumbency under the re- 
maining disease and distemper of our spirits, in this our 
present state; a senseless indifferency and oscitant cessa- 
tion from continual endeavours of further redress; but a 
silent and submissive veneration of Divine wisdom, and 
justice, and goodness, that are sweetly complicated in this 
procedure with us, with a quiet, peaceful expectation of 
the blessed issue of it. This being premised, I shall briefly 
show,—that we have need of patience, and—that we have 
reason for it in this present case. 

1. That we have need of it, (supposing our souls are in- 
tent upon glory, that we are in earnest in this pursuit,) 
will appear upon sundry accounts. 

First, The greatness of the thing we expect. To be- 
hold the face of God, to be satisfied with his likeness. 
What serious heart, apprehensive of its own concerns, 
can without much patience, hold out under such an ex- 
pectation ? How do lovers that expect the marriage-day, 
tell the hours, and chide the sun that it makes no more 
haste! But how can that soul contain itself, that expects 
the most intimate fruition of the Lord of glory. 

Again, consider the continual representation and fre- 
quent inculcations of this glory. Its vigorous, powerful 
beams are, by often repeated pulsations, continually beat- 
ing upon such souls as are intent towards it. Life and 
immortality are brought to light in the Gospel; and they 
are obliged by command and inclination to attend its dis- 
coveries. The eye that’s once smitten, looks again and 
again, 7tis not satisfied with seeing; and every renewed 
look meets with still fresh rays of glory; they have fre- 
quent foretastes and prelibations, which still give life to 
new desires. To lie under the direct stroke of the powers 
of the world to come, this requires much patience, to sus- 
tain the burden of such an expectation. Life itself were 
otherwise a bitter and a wearisome thing. # And the want 


of such foretastes, (for alas they are not constant,) makes 


desire sometimes more restless, and expectation more bit- 
ter and grievous. 
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Moreover, Consider the nature and spring of these de- 
sires, that work in heavenly souls towards this glory. They 
are of a divine nature and original ; he that hath wrought 
us to this self-same thing is God, 2 Cor. v.5. Observe the 
tenor of this proposition; God is not the subject of pre- 
dication, but the predicate. The action is not predicated 
of God, as it would in this form of words, God hath 
wrought us, &c. but God is predicated of this agent, g. d. 
this is the work of a Deity; none but God could be the au- 
thor of such desires. That a soul should be acted towards 
glory by the alone power of an almighty hand! here 
needs a divine patience to sustain it, and male it strong 
and able to endure such a motion, where there is divine 
pores to act and move it forward. The frame could not 

old else, it must dissolve. The apostle, » therefore, pray- 
ing for the Thessalonians, that God would direct their 
hearts into the love of himself, (which could not but in- 
flame their souls with a desire of a perfect vision and en- 
joyment,) presently adds, and into the patient waiting for 
of Christ. "Where we cannot by the way but reflect upon 
the admirable constitution and equal temper of the new 
creature, asto the principles that are ingredient into the 
composition of it, fervent desires allayed with meek sub- 
mission, mighty love with strong patience. If we consi- 
der it in actu signaio, or in its abstract idea, this is its tem- 
perament; and of these there is a gradual participation, 
wherever you find it actually existing. God hath other- 
wise formed a creature (the prime of his creatures) so as 
by its most intrinsical constituent principles to be a tor- 
ment to itself. 

Lastly, The tiresome nature of expectation in itself, is 
not least considerable. It carries (’tis true) pleasure (if it 
be hoping expectation) with it; but not without a great 
admixture of pain. It brings a kind of torture to the mind, 
as a continued exertion or stretching forth of the neck (by 
which it is expressed) ¢ doth to the body. Therefore it is 
most significantly said by the wise man, 4 Hope deferred 
makes the heart sick. All these, I say, together discover 
the truth of what the apostle tells us, ° We have need of 
patience, that when we, &c. we may inherit the promise. 

2. And as we have need of it, so we have also reason 
for it upon many accounts. It isno piece of rigorous se- 
verity to be put upon the exercise of some patience, to be 
kept-awhile ina waiting posture for the completion of this 
blessedness. For, 

First, The thing you expect is sure. You have not to 
do in this matter with one who is inconstant, or likely to 
change. If sucha one should make us large promises, 
we should have some cause never to think ourselves se- 
cure, till we had them made good to us. But since we 
f live in the hope of eternal life, which God who cannot 
lie, and who wes know is faithful, hath promised, we may 
be confident, and this confidence should quiet our hearts. 
What a faithful friend keeps for us, we reckon as safe in 
his hands, as in our own. He that believes makes not 
haste. An impatient haste argues an unbelieving jealou- 
sy and distrust. Surely, there is an end, and thy expecta- 
tion will not be cut off. 

And then’tis a happiness that will recompense the most 
wearisome expectation. ’T'were good sometimes to con- 
sider with ourselves, what is the object of our hope? are 
our expectations pitched upon a valuable good, that will 
be worth while to expect ? So the Psalmist, » What wait 
I for ? and he answers himself, My hope is in thee. Sure 
then that hope will not make ashamed. ’Twere a. con- 
founding thing to have been a long time full of great hopes 
that at last dwindle into some petite trifle, but when we 
know beforehand the business is such as will defray itself, 
bear its own charges, who would not be contented to 
wait ? 

Nor will the time of expectation be long—when I shall 
awake—when he shall appear. Putit to the longest term, it 
was said, sixteen hundred years ago, to be but a little while: 
three times over in theshutting up of the Bible, he tells us, I 
come quickly. He seems to foresee he should be something 
impatiently expected: and at last, Surely I come quickly, 
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p. d. What will you not believe me ? Be patient, saith the | so sensibly pressed him, was not a present evil so much as 


apostle, ito the coming of the Lord: and presently he 
adds, be patient, stablish your hearts, for the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh. 

Yea, and amidst the many troubles of that short time of 
expectation many present comforts are intermixed. Hea- 
ven is open to us. We have constant liberty of access to 
God. He disdains not our present converse. We may 
have the constant pleasure of the exercise of grace, the 
heavenly delights of meditation, the joy of the public so- 
lemnities of worship, the communion and encouragement 
of fellow-Christians, the light of that countenance. where- 
of we expect the eternal vision, the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost, the continual prospect of glory all the way thither. 
What cause have we of impatience or complaint ? 

Further, Saints of all ages have had their expecting 
time. Weare required to be followers of them who through 
faith and patience have inherited the promises. Our Sa- 
viour himself waited a life’s time for his glorification. I 
have (saith he) glorified thee on earth; I have finished 
the work thou gavest me todo! And now, Father, glori- 
fy me with thine own self, &c. 

And while we are waiting, if it be not our fault, our 
glory will be increasing. We may be glorifying God in 
the meantime, which is the end of our beings: we need 
not live here to no purpose. 

Again, we were well enough content, till God more 
clearly revealed that other state, to live always as we do. 
’Tis not now ingenious to be impatiently querulous about 
the time of our entering into it. ’Tis his free vouchsafe- 
ment; we never merited such a thing at his hands. ’Tis 
not commendable among men, to be over quick in exact- 
ing debts even where there was an antecedent right, much 
less where the right only shall accrue by promise, not yet 
sueable; would it not shame us to have God say to us, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay you all? And our 
former state should be often reflected on. If you had pro- 
mised great things to a wretch lately taken off the dung- 
hill, and he isevery day impatiently urging you to an un- 
timely accomplishment, would you not check his over-bold 
haste, by minding ‘him of his original ? It becomes not 
base and low-born persons to be transported with a prepos- 
terous, over-hasty expectation of high and great things. 
And if God « bear with the sinfulness of our ‘present state, 
is it not reasonable we should bear with the infelicity of it 
to his appointed time? Besides that, we should much in- 
jure ourselves by our impatiency; imbitter our present 
condition, increase our own burden, dissipate our strength, 
retard our progress towards the perfection we profess to 
aim at; for patience must have its perfect work, that we 
may be perfect. 

nd others, that have had as clear apprehensions and 
vigorous desires (at least) of the future state of glory as we 
can with modesty pretend to, have yet herein moderated 
themselves so, as to intend their present work with com- 
posed spirits. Take that one instance of the blessed apos- 
tle, who, whilst in ‘this earthly tabernacle he groaned, 
being burthened, to be clothed with glory, and to have 
mortality swallowed up of life, being sensible enough, that 
during his abode or presence in the body, he was absent 
from the Lord; yet notwithstanding the fervour and vehe- 
mency of these longings, with the greatest calmness and 
resignation imaginable, as to the termination or continu- 
ance of his present state, he adds, that though he had ra- 
ther be absent from the body, 1 to'be present with the Lord, 
it was yet his chiefambition, (as the word he uses signifies, ) 
whether present or absent, (as if in comparison of that, to 
be present or absent were indifferent, though otherwise, 
out ofthat comparison, he had told us, he would be absent 
rather,) to be ™ accepted, to appear grateful and well- 
pleasing in’ the eye of God ; ath that he might delight 
and take content in, as his expression imports. Asif ‘he 
had said, ‘Though I am not apprehensive of the state of 
my case, I know well'I am‘kept out of a far more desira- 
ble condition, while I remain in this tabernacle; yet, may 
I but please sand appear acceptable in the sight of God, 
whether I be sooner dismissed from this thraldom, or long- 
er continued ‘in it, [contend not. His burden here, that 
i Jam, v. k Jam. i. 
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an absent good. He was not so burthened by what he felt 
and could not remove, as by what he saw and could not 
enjoy. His groans accordingly were not brutal, as those 
ofa beast under a too heavy load ; but rational, the groans of 
an apprehensible spirit panting after an alluring, inviting 
glory, which he had got the prospect of but could not yet 
attain. And hence the same spiritual reason which did 
exercise, did also, at once, moderate his desires; so that, 
as he saw there was reason to desire, so he saw there was 
reason his desires should be allayed by asubmissive, inge- 
nious patience, till they might have a due and seasonable 
accomplishment. And that same temper of mind we find — 
in him, when he professes to be in a » strait between two, 
having a desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, 
which he thought to be far better, and yet apprehended 
his longer abode in the world to be needful for the service 
of the church; whereupon he expresses his confidence, 
that he should abide longer, and therein discovers how 
well contented he was it should be so. Therefore, as in 
reference to this very expectation itself, there is great need 
of patience ; so the exercise of it in this case hath nothing 
harsh or unreasonable in it, or which the spirit of a saint 
may not well comport with. 

2. And for the exercise of patience upon the latter ac- 
count; the concomitant miseries of this our present ex- 
pecting state ; I need not insist to show how needful it is, 
this being that which our own sense will sufficiently in- 
struct usin. Weare not to expect the future state of bless- 
edness in a state of present ease and rest, in a quiet, friend- 
ly world, in a calm and peaceful region, under placid and 
benign influences from men and times; but amidst storms, 
and tempests, and troubles on every side, under frowns and 
displeasure, threats and dangers, harsh and rough severi- 
ties, ill and ungentle usages, flouts and scorns, wrongs and 
injurious dealings, wants and pressures in many kinds. 
‘When the world is once forsaken by us, it grows angry; if 
we disclaim it, and avow ourselves not to be of it, become 
confessed strangers and pilgrims in it, set ourselves se- 
riously and visibly to mind and design something above 
and beyond ‘it, discover ourselves to be of them that are 
called out of it: from the same ‘principle that it loves its 
own, it will hate us; when once God calls us his sons, 
the world will not know us.° We see in this context we 
are discoursing from, what the Psalmist’s condition was, 
while as yet he remained under this blessed expectation ; 
he found the men of time, whose portion was in ‘this life, 
to be deadly enemies, wicked oppressors, proud insulters; 
they were to him as greedy lions, as a‘blood-thirsty sword. 
His cries to be delivered from them, show ‘what he 
met with at their hands, or thought he had reason to 
fear. Nor can ‘so raging -enmity-and hate ever cease 
to meditate mischiefs ‘and cruelties. The same principle 
still remains in all the serpent’s brood, and will still beput- 
ting forth itself in suitable practices, which cannot but in- 
fer to the contrary seed continual trouble and matter of 
complaint. 

And, in short, whatever is‘here the ‘matter of your com- 
plaint, ought'to be the matter of your patience. Whence 
it cannot be doubted the matter of it will be very copious; 
so.as to require the ald of patience; (as the apostle speaks :) 
which his addressing this solemn request to God on the 
behalf of these Colossian. Christians plainly intimates. 
He prays'that ? they may be strengthened with all might 
according to the glorious power of God unto all patience 
&c. Patience is the Christian’s suffering power, ’tis-passive 
fortitude, an ability to suffer :‘and so apprehensive. e isof 
their great need of a full and ample supply of this power 
that he-prays that they might be strengthened in this kind 
with might, with all might: that they might be even al- 


mighty sufferers ; strengthened with amight according and 
corresponding to the glorious powers of God’himself; such 


as might appear the proper impress and image of Divine 
power, whereof the Divine power might be both the prin- 
ciple and the pattern (for the patience-whereby God bears 
the wrongs done to him is called the power'too; Let'the 
ae of the Lord be great as thou hast spoken, saying, 

he Lord is.long-suffering, forgiving, &e.) And thissunto 
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all patience, where patience is put for an act of this power, 
or must be understood of patience in exercise, actual bear- 
ing. Nor are we to look upon the expressions of this 
prayer as so many hyperbolical strains, or rhetorical 
schemes of speech. He prays according to the apprehen- 
ston he had of the necessity of suffering Christians. 

And yet how much soever the need is, the reason is‘not 
less, tis a thing as possible as it is necessary; yea, there 
is more in the power of the cause, than to work this single 
effect. I mean it not only of the efficient cause mentioned 
before, but of the objective or final (as having such a 
superabundant sufficiency in its kind also) hinted in the 
close of the following verse. He doth not utter vain and 
groundless wishes, when he prays, that to that all of pa- 
tience they might add joyfulness too, and giving of states : 
no, the matter (as if he had said) will bear it, even the 
inheritance of the saints in light, the very expectation ob- 
jective, Iam speaking of. It hath enough in it to induce, 
not only patience, but joy, not a contented bearing only, 
but giving of thanks too, 4 to him that hath made you meet 
for that inheritance. True it is indeed, that the very need 
we have of patience, and the gain that would accrue by it, 
is itself a reason, why we should labour to frame our spi- 
rits toit: for if such evils must be undergone, how much 
better is it to bear them alone, than to have the disease of 
a wounded, impatient spirit to bear also as an additional 
burden. The daw of patience is certainly a most indul- 
gent, merciful law, a gracious provision (as much as can 
be made by a law) for the quiet and ease of our spirits, 
under the sharpest and most afilictive sufferings. As 
might at large be shown, were it suitable to fall into a dis- 
course of patience in itself considered; and to treat of 
that rest and pleasure, that liberty of spirit, that possession 
and dominion of one’s own soul, which it carries in it: 
but that were too much a digression. It only falls directly 


here in our way to consider, that as we have many griev- | 


ances and pressures to undergo, while we are expecting 
the future blessedness, which render the exercise of pa- 
tience very requisite, so that there is enough of weight and 
worth in that very expectation (7. e. in what we expect) 
to outweigh them all, and to render the exercise thereof 
highly reasonable upon that account. tI reckon (saith 
the apostle) that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be reveal- 
edin us. Thus (saith he) I reckon, 7. ¢. it is my stated, 
settled judgment, not a sudden, rash thought. When I 
have reasoned the matter with myself, weighed it well, 
considered the case, turned it round, viewed it exactly on 
every side, balanced advantages and disadvantages, pon- 
dered all things which are fit to come into consideration 
about it, this is the result, the final determination, that 
which I conclude and judge at last, (judgment is the last 
roduct and issue of the most exquisite inquiry and de- 
bate: the ultimate and most perfect act of reason,) that the 
sufferings of this now of time are of no value; things not 
fit, as it were, to be mentioned the same day with the glory 
to be revealed, &c. It can therefore be no hard law, no 
unreasonable imposition, that shall oblige us to the exer- 
cise of patience, under such sufferings, in the expectation 
of so transcendent glory. For, consider,—First, These 
sufferings are but from men; (for the sufferings of which 
the apostle here speaks, are such as wherein we suffer 
together with Christ, 7. ¢. for his name and interest, on 
behalf of the Christian cause;) but this glory is from God. 
How disproportionable must the effects be of a created 
and increated cause.—Again, these sufferings reach no 
further’than re bone and flesh, (fear not them that kill 
the body, and after they have done that, can do no more, 
&c.) but this glory reaches unto and transforms the soul. 
How little can a clod of earth suffer, in comparison of 
what an immortal spirit may enjoy !—And further, There 
is much mixture in our present sufferings; the present 
state of suffering saints is not a state of total misery ; there 
_afe, as it were, rays of glory interlaced with their present 
afflictions: but there will be nothing of affliction mingled 
with their future glory. 
Yea, and (what may not only convince, but even trans- 
port us too) these sufferings are but temporary, nay but 
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momentary, this glory eternal. What heartis big enough 
to comprehend the full sense of these words,» Our light 
affliction which is but fora moment, worketh for us a far’ 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. How might 
I dwell here upon every syllable, light affliction, weighty 
glory, exceeding weight, affliction for a moment, eternal 
weight of glory! O then, how unworthy is it of the Chris- 
tian name and hopes, that we should have an impatient 
resentment of this method God follows with us, (as he did 
with our great Redeemer and Lord,) that we should suffer 
first, and then enter into glory! Heaven were a poor hea- 
ven, if it would not make us savers. It were high time 
for us to give over the Christian profession, if we do not 
really account, that its reward and.hope do surmount its 
reproach and trouble; or do think its cross more weighty 
than its crown. Is the price and worth of eternal glory 
fallen? It hath been counted worth suffering for. There 
have been those in the world that would not accept de- 
liverance from these sufferings, that they might obtain the 
better resurrection. Are we grown wiser? Or would we 
indeed wish God should turn the tables, and assign us 
our good things here, and hereafter evil things ? Ungrate- 
ful souls! How severe should we be to ourselves, that 
we should be so apt to complain for what we should ad- 
mire and give thanks! What, because purer and more 
refined Christianity in our time and in this part of the 
world, hath had public favour and countenance, can we 
therefore not tell how to frame our minds to the thoughts 
of sufferings? Are tribulation and patience antiquated 
names, quite out of date and use with us, and more un- 
grateful to our ears and hearts, than heaven and eternal 
glory are acceptable? And had we rather (if we were in 
danger of suffering on the Christian account) run a hazard 
as to the latter, than adventure on the former? Or do we 
think it impossible we should ever come to the trial, or 
be concerned to busy ourselves with such thoughts? Is 
the world become so stable and so unacquainted with 
vicissitudes, that a state of things less favourable to our 
profession can never revolve upon us? It were, however, 
not unuseful to put such a case by way of supposition to 
ourselves. For every sincere Christian is in affection and 
preparation of his mind a martyr. He that loves not 
Christ better than his own life, cannot be his disciple. We 
should at least inure our thoughts more toa suffering state, 
that we may thence take some occasion to reflect and judge 
of the temper of our hearts towards the name and cause 
of Christ. ’Tis easy suffering indeed, in idea and contem- 
plation ; but something may be collected from the obser- 
vation, how we can relish and comport with such thoughts. 
Tis as training in order to fight; whichis done often upon 
a very remote supposition, that such occasions may possi- 
bly fall out. 

Therefore, What now do we think of it if our way into 
the kingdom of God shall be through many tribulations ? 
If, before we behold the smiles of his blessed face, we 
must be entertained with the less pleasing sight of the. 
frowning aspect and visage of an angry world? If we 
first bear the image é/ a crucified Christ, ere we partake 
of the likeness of a glorious God? What, do we regret 
the thoughts of it? Do we account we shall be ill dealt 
with, and have a hard bargain of it? O how tender are 
we grown, in comparison of the hardiness and magna- 
nimity of primitive Christians! We have not the patience 
to think of what they had the patience to endure. We 
should not yet forget ourselves, that such a thing belongs 
to our profession, even in this way to testify our fidelity to 


| Christ, and our value of the inheritance purchased by his 


blood, if he call us thereunto. We must know it is a thing 
inserted into the religion of Christians, and (with respect 
to their condition in this world) made an essential thereto. 
He cannot be a Christian, that doth not deny himself and 
take up the cross. How often when the active part of a 
Christian’s duty is spoken of, is the passive part studiously 
and expressly annexed! Let us run twith patience the 
race that is set beforeus. The good ground brought forth 
fruit, “with patience, eternal life is for them that by* @ 
patient continuance in well-doing scek after it. Yea, and 
hence the word of Christ is €alled ¥the word of his pa- 
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tience. And the style wherein the beloved disciple speaks 
of himself and his profession, is this, * I John, a companion 
in tribulation and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ. Do we mean to plead prescription against all 
this ? or have we got an express exemption? Have we a 
discharge to show, a manumission from all the suffering 
art of a Christian’s duty? and is it not a discharge also 
from being Christians as much? ‘Will we disavow our- 
selves to belong to that noble society, of them that through 
Poe and patience inherit the promises? Surely we are 
highly conceited of ourselves, if we think we are too good 
to be numbered among them of whom the world was not 
worthy. Or we design to ourselves a long abode here, 
while we so much value the world’s favour, and a freedom 
from worldly trouble: or eternity is with us an empty 
sound, and the future blessedness of saints an airy thing, 
that we should reckon it insufficient to counterpoise the 
. sufferings of a few hasty days that will soon have an end. 
Tis a sad symptom of the declining state of religion, when 
the powers of the world to come are so over-mastered by 
the powers of this present world, and objects of sense so 
much outweigh those of faith. And is not this Ae 
rently the case with the Christians of the present age? Do 
not your thoughts run the same course with theirs that 


meditated nothing but sitting on the right and left hand of 


Christ, in an earthly dominion, while they never dreamt 
of drinking of his cup, or being baptized with his baptism ? 
How many vain dreamers have we of golden mountains, 
and (I know not what) earthly felicity ; whose pretended 
prophecies about a (supposed) near approaching prosperity 
to the church on earth, gain easier belief, or are more 
savoury and taking, with too many, than all that the sacred 
oracles discover about its glorious state in heaven! Hence 
are our shoulders so unfitted to Christ’s yoke, (like the un- 
. accustomed heifer,) and the business of suffering will not 
. enter into our hearts. Methinks the belief and expectation 
_ of such a state hereafter, should make us even regardless 
of what we see or suffer here; and render the good or evil 
things of time as indifferent to us. Yet neither plead I for 
an absolute stoical apathy, but for patience. A great fol- 
lower of that sect acknowledges, * ‘‘ It is not a virtue tobear 
what we feel not, or have no sense of. Stupidity under 
Providence is not a Christian temper ;” as that moralist 
says of the wise man, “’Tis not the hardness of stone or 
iron that is to be ascribed to him.” But lest any should 
‘run into that more dangerous mistake, to think, that by the 
patience we have been all this while persuading to (in the 
expectation of the blessedness yet to come) is meant a love 
of this present world, and a complacential adherence of 


heart to the earth; (which extreme the terrene temper of 


many souls may much incline them to;) it will be necessary 
upon that account to add (in reference also to the yet 
future expected season of this blessedness) this further and 
concluding instruction, viz. 

8. Rule. That (however we are not to repine at our being 
held so long in this world in an expecting state, yet) we let 
not our souls cleave too close to their terrestrial stations, 
nor be too much in love with the body, and this present 
low state of life on earth. For evident it is, that notwith- 
standing all the miseries of this expecting state, the most 
are yet loth to leave the world, and have hearts sordidl 
hankering after present things. And surely there is much 
difference between being patient of an abode on earth, and 
being fond of it. Therefore since the true blessedness of 
saints consists in such things as we have shown, and can- 
not be enjoyed till we awake, not within the compass of 
time and this lower world; it will be very requisite to in- 
sist here awhile in the prosecution of this last rule. And 
what I shall say to it shall be by way of—caution—and 
enforcement. 

1. For caution: that we misapprehend not that temper 
and disposition of spirit, we are in this thing toendeavour 
and aimat. And it especially concerns us to be cautious 
about the—inducements, and—degree, of that desire of 
leaving this world, or contempt of this present life, which 
we either aspire to, or allow ourselves in. 

First, Inducements. Babe are desirous, others at least 
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content, to quit the world upon very insufficient, or indeed 
wicked considerations. 

1. There are, who desire it merely to be out of the way 
of present troubles, whereof they have either too impatient 
a sense, or an unworthy and impotent fear. Many times 
the urgency and anguish of incumbent trouble impresses 
such a sense, and utters itself in such language, as that, 
b Now, O Lord, take I beseech thee my life from me, for 
it is better for me to die than to live. Or that, ¢ My soul 
chooseth strangling and death rather than life: makes 
men long for death, and dig for it as for hid treasure; re- 
joice and be exceeding glad when they can find the grave. 

Yea, and the very fear of troubles that are but impend- 
ent and threatening, makes some wish the grave a sanc- 
tuary, and renders the clods of the valley sweet unto their 
thoughts. ‘They lay possibly so humoursome and fanciful 
stress upon the mere circumstances of dying, that they are 
earnest to die out of hand to avoid dying so and so; as 
the poet would fain persuade himselfa it was not death 
he feared, but shipwreck: it would not trouble them to die, 
but to die by a violent hand, or to be made a public spec- 
tacle; they cannot endure the thoughts of dying so. Here 
is nothing commendable or worthy of a Christian in all 
this. It were a piece of Christian bravery to dare to live 
in such a case, even when there is a visible likelihood of 
dying a sacrifice in the midst of flames. How much this 
glory was affected im the earlier days of Christianity is 
sufficiently known: though I confess there were excesses 
in that kind, altogether unimitable. But if God calla 
man forth to be his champion and witness, to lay down a 
life, in itself little desirable, in a truly worthy cause, the 
call of his providence should be as the sound of the trum- 
pet to atruly martial spirit; it should fill his soul with a 
joyful courage and sense of honour, and be complied with 
cheerfully, with that apprehension and resentment a stout 
soldier would have of his general’s putting him upon some 
very hazardous piece of service, viz. he would say, ¢ (as 
the moralist expresses his sense for him,) My general hath 
not deserved ill of me, but it appears he judged well. It 
should be counted all joy f to fall into such trials; that is, 
when they become our lot by a providential disposition, not 
by a rash precipitation of ourselves. And as it is a wicked- 
ness inconsistent with Christianity, to be of that habitual 
temper, to choose to desert. such a cause for the savmg of 
life; so it is a weakness very reproachful to it, to lay down 
one’s life in such a case with regret, as unwilling in this kind 
to glorify him who laid down his for us. We are no more 
to die to ourselves than to live to ourselves. Our Lord Jesus 
hath purchased to himself a dominion over both states, of 
the living and dead, and whether £ we live, we must live 
to him, or die, we must die to him. ’Tis the glory of a 
Christian to live so much above the world, that nothing 
in it may make him either fond of life, or weary of it. + 

2. There are others who are (at least) indifferent and 
careless how soon they die, out of either a worse than 
paganish infidelity, disbelieving the concernments of an- 
other world; or a brutish stupidity, not apprehending 
them; or a gross conceited ignorance, misunderstanding. 
the terms of the gospel, and thinking themselves to be in 
a good condition, as to eternity, when the case is much 
otherwise with them. ‘Take heed thy willingness to die 
be from no such inducements, but a mere desire of being 
with God, and of attaining this perfection and blessedness,_ 
which he hath engaged thee in the pursuit and expecta- 
tion of. And then, having made sure it be right as to the 
rise and principle. . 

Be careful it be not undue in point of degree; i.e. a 
cold intermittent velleity is too little on the one hand, and 
a peremptory, precipitant hastiness is too much on the 
other. ‘I'he middle and desirable temper here is a com- 
placential submission to the Divine will in that affair 
with a preponderating inclination on our part, towards 
our eternal home, if the Lord see good. For we have two 
things to attend in this business, and by which our spirits 
may be swayed this way or that, i. e. the goodness of the 
object to be chosen, and the will of God which must 
guide and overrule our choice; the former whereof we 


e Imperator de me non male mervit, sed bene judicavit. Sen. 
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are permitted to eye in subordination to the latter, and not 
otherwise. Now our apprehension of the desirableness and 
intrinsic goodness of the object ought to be such, (we are 
infidels else, if we have not that account of it,) that no- 
thing we can eye under the notion of a good to us, may 
be reckoned so eligible as that, viz. our final and complete 
blessedness in the other world; which because we know 
we cannot enjoy without dying, death also must be judged 
more eligible than life, that is, our blessedness must be 
judged eligible for itself, and death as requisite to make it 
present. So that the entire object we are discoursing of 
being present blessedness, consider it in comparison with 
any thing else, that can be looked upon by us as a good 
which we ourselves are to enjoy, it ought to be preferred 
and chosen out of hand, inasmuch as nothing can be so 
great a present good to us as that. And this ought to be 
the proper habitual inclination of our spirits, their con- 
Stant frame and bent, as they respect only our interest and 
welfare. But considering God’s dominion over us, and 
interest in our lives and beings, and that as well ingenuity 
as necessity binds us. to be subject to his pleasure, we 
should herein patiently suffer ourselves to be overruled 
thereby, and not so abstractly mind our own interest and 
contentment in this matter, as if we were altogether our 
own, and had no Lord over us. Plato, who abounds in 
discourses of the desirableness of dying, and of the blessed 
change it makes with them that are good, yet hath this 
apt expression of the subjection we ought to be in to the 
Divine pleasure as to this matter, h “‘ That the soul is in 
the body as soldiers in a garrison, from whence they may 
not withdraw themselves without his order and direction 
who placed them there:” and expostulates thus, “ If (saith 
he) a slave of yours should destroy his own life without 
your consent, would you not be displeased; and if there 
had been any place left for revenge, been apt enough for 
that too ?’ So he bringsin Socrates discoursing ; and dis- 
covers himself herein to have had more light in this mat- 
ter, touching that subordinate interest only men have in 
their own lives, and the unlawfulness of self-murder, (as 
he had in other things too,) than most heathens of the 
more refined sect ever arrived to. 

If therefore God would give us leave to die, we should 
upon our own account be much more inclined to choose it; 
but while he thinks fit to have it deferred, should yield to 
his will with an unrepining submission. Only it ought 
not to rest at all on our part, or that as to ourselves we find 
any thing more grateful to us in this world, that we are 
willing to stay a day longer in it. That for our own sakes 
we should affect a continuance here, would argue a ter- 
rene, sordid spirit. But then such should be our dutiful 
filial love to the Father of our spirits, that in pure devoted- 
ness to his interests, we would be content to dwell (if he 
would have it so) a Methuselah’s age in an earthly taber- 
nacle for his service; that is, that we may help to pre- 
serve his memorial in a lapsed world, (overrun with athe- 
ism and ignorance of its Maker,) and win him hearts and 
love (to our uttermost) among his apostate, disloyal crea- 
tures ; and in our capacities be helpful to the encourage- 
ment of such as he continues in the world for the same 
purposes. This is the very temper the apostle expressesi 
when in that strait. Which way the poise of his own 
spirits inclined him, in the consideration of his own inte- 
rest, and what was simply more eligible to him, he ex- 
presses with high emphasis; To be with Christ, saith he, 
is more, more desirable to be, (for there aretwo compara- 
tives in the Greek text,) and therefore he professes his own 
desire in order thereto, to be dissolved; but that private de- 
sire was not s@peremptory and absolute, but he could make 
it yield and give place to his duty towards God and his 
church, as it follows. So we know ’tis possible, that re- 
spects to a friend may overswaya man’s own particular in- 
clination ; and the inclination remain notwithsianding, but 
is subdued only; otherwise, had any reason or argument 
that did respect myself persuaded me to change it, I 
should then follow but my own proper inclination still, 
and so my friend hath nothing to thank me for. 

So it ought to be with ushere. Our inclination should 
preponderate towards a present change of our state; only 
our devotedness to his interest and pleasure, whose we 
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are, Should easily overrule it. This is the lovely tempez 

of a gracious spirit, as to this thing, that to die might be 

our choice, and to live in the meantime submitted to as 

our duty. As an ingenuous son whom his father hath em- 

ployed abroad in a foreign country, though duty did bind 

him cheerfully therein to comply with his father’s will, 

and the necessity of his affairs; yet, when his father shall 

signify to him, that now he understands no necessity of his 

longer continuance there, and therefore he may if he 

please return, but he shall have leave to follow his own 
inclination, ’tis not hard to conjecture, that the desire of 
seeing a father’s face would soon determine the choice of 
such a.son that way. But how remote are the generality 

of them that profess themselves God’s children from that 

pious ingenuity! We have taken root in the earth, and 

forgotten our heavenly originals and alliances. We are as 

inhabitants here, not pilgrims; hardly persuaded to enter- 

tain with any patience the thoughts of leaving our places 

on earth; which yet, do we what we can, shall shortly 

know us no more. In short, then, that vile temper of 
spirit, against -which I professedly bend myself in the fol- 

lowing discourse, is, when men, not out of any sense of 
duty toward God, or solicitude for their own souls, but a 

mere sordid love to the body, and affixedness of heart to 

the earth and terrene things, cannot endure the thoughts 
of dying. And that which I persuade to is, that haying 
the true prospect of the future blessedness, before our eyes, 

and our hearts possessed with the comfortable hope of at- 

taining to it, we shake off our earthly inclinations, and 

expect with desire and joy the time of our dismission 

hence, that we may enjoy it; which is the design of what 

was promised in the next place, v2z. ; 

2. The inforcement of this instruction. Suffer we there- 
fore ourselves to be reasoned with about this matter ; and 
let us consider whether we can in good earnest think such 
an aversation, as we discover, to our blessed translation 
hence, an excusable, a tolerable temper ; or whether it be» 
not highly reasonable, that we should entertain the 
thoughts, at least, with more content and patience (if not 
with more fervent desire) of our departure hence and in- 
troduction into that other state. Let me demand of thee, 
dost thou thus regret the thoughts of death, as being un- 
willing to die at all, or as being unwilling to die as yet ? 
Is it the thing itself, or only the circumstance of time that 
thou exceptest against ? ’Tis likely thou wilt say that which 
will seem more plausible, and so fix only on the latter ; and 
that thou wilt not profess to desire an eternity on earth, 
but only more time. Well, let that for the present be sup- 
posed, as 1t isa more modest, so to be a true account ot 
thy desires: yet what is the reason of this moderation 
with thee herein; and that thou so limitest thyself? Is it 
that thou believest the blessedness of the other state will 
prove better than any thing thou canst enjoy here; and 
that thou art not willing eternally to be deprived of ? But 
dost thou not think it is now better also? And what canst 
thou pretend, why what is now the best and most desirable 
good, should not be now chosen and desired out of hand ? 
Or is it that thou thinkest it unbecomes thee to eross the 
supreme will of him that made thee, who hath determined, 
that all men once shall die? And then, how knowest thou 
but he hath also determined concerning thee that thou shalt 
die the next day or hour? and it is only a present willing- 
ness to die, in subordination to the Divine will, or upon 
supposition of it, thou art persuaded to. Why, art thou 
not afraid, lest thy present unwillingness should cross his 
present will? Dost thou not think that sovereign power 
is as sufficient to determine of the circumstance, as_the 
thing itself? And art thou not ashamed to pretend an 
agreement with God about the thing itself, and yet differ 
with him about a circumstance ? Shall that be a ground of 
quarrel between him and thee ? ; 

But while thou only professest that more modest desire 
of more time in the world, what security canst thou give, 
that when that desire hath been liberally gratified, it shall 
be at length laid down, and tumultuate no more? What 
bounds wilt thou fx to it, which thou darest undertake it 
shall not pass? Art thou sure, when thou shalt have lain 
at the world’s breast ten or twenty years longer, thou wiit 
then imagine thyself to have drawn it dry; or that then 
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thou shalt begin to nauseate the world and wish for heaven 2 
Or hast thou not reason from thy former experience to 


suspect, that the longer thou dwellest on earth, the more 


terrene thou wilt grow; and that if thou be indisposed to 
leave it this day or year, thou wilt be more so the next; 
and so thy desire become boundless and infinite, which is 
to desire fo be here always, the thing which thou seemedst 
So unwilling to own? And if that prove at last the true 
state of thy case, art thou then a Christian, or art thou a 
man, that thou harbourest in thy breast so irreligious and 
irrational, yea, so sordid a wish? What! wish eternally 
be affixed to a clod of earth ? 
thy God? Or wilt thou say, he is thy God whom thou 
never desirest to enjoy ? Or, that thou hast already enough 
him, but not of the world, and yet that he is thy God? 
Or wouldst thou overturn the laws of nature, and subvert 
the most sacred divine constitutions, abortive the designs 
of eternal wisdom and love, evacuate and nullify the great 
achievements of thy merciful and mighty Redeemer, only 
-to gratify a sensual, brutish humour? But evident it is, 
thou dost only in vain disquiet thyself, thou canst not dis- 
turb the settled order of things. Eternal laws are not re- 
pealable by a fond wish. Thou settest that dreadful thing, 
death, at nothing the further distance, by thine abhorrency 
of it. It will overtake thee whether thou wilt or no; and 
methinks thine own reason should instruct thee to attemper 
and form thyself to what thou canst not avoid, and possess 





thee with such thoughts and desires as those of that dis- | 


creet pagan.k ‘ Lead me, O God, (saith he,) whither thou 
wilt, and I will follow thee willingly ; but if I be rebel- 
hous and refuse, I shall follow thee notwithstanding.” 
What we cannot decline, ’tis better to bear willingly, than 
with a regret, that shall be both vain and afflictive. 

And what hast thou hitherto met with in the world, that 
should so highly endear it to thee? Examine and search 
more narrowly into thy earthly comforts ; what is there in 

_ them to make them self-desirable, or to be so for their own 
sakes? What is it to have thy flesh indulged and pleased ? 
to ha y sense gratified ? thy fancy tickled? What so 
‘great good, worthy of an immortal, reasonable spirit, canst 
_ thou find in meats and drinks, in full barns and coffers, in 
vulgar fame and applause, that should render these things 
desirable for themselves? And if there were any real fe- 
licity in these things for the present, whilst thou art per- 
mitted to enjoy them, yet dost thou not know, that what 
thou enjoyest to-day thou mayst lose to-morrow, and that 
such other unthought-of evils may befall thee, as may in- 
fuse a bitterness into all thou enjoyest, which catises im- 
mediately the Enjoyment to cease, while the things them- 
selves remain, and will be equal to a total loss of all? 
And thus, as the moralist! ingeniously speaks, ‘thou wilt 
continually need another happiness to defend the former, 
and new wishes must still be made on the behalf of those 
which have already succeeded.” But canst thou indeed 
think it worth the while that the Maler of the universe 
should create a soul, and send it down into the world on 
purpose to superintend these trivial affairs, tokeep alive a 
silly piece of well-figured earth while it eats and drinks, 
to move it to and fro in chase of shadows, to hold it up 
while others bow the knee and do it homage, if it had not 
some higher work to mind in reference to another state 2 
Art thou contented to live long in the world to such pur- 
por What low worthless spirit is this, that had rather 
e so employed than in the visions of his Maker’s face ; 
that chooses thus to entertain itsélf on earth, rather than 
partake the effusions of Divine glory above; that had 
rather creep with worms than soar with angels; associate 
with brutes than with the spirits of just men made perfect 2 
Who can solve the pe ee or give a rational account 
why there should be such a creature as man upon the 
_ earth, abstracting from the hopes of another world? Who 
can think it the effect of an infinite wisdom ; or account 
if a more worthy design, than the representing of such a 
§céné of actions and affairs by puppets on a stage? For 
my part, upon the strictest inquiry, I see nothing in the 
life of man upon earth, that should render it, for itself, 
more the matter of a rational election (supposing the free 
option given him in the first moment of ie being) than 
presently again to cease to be the next moment. 
k Epictet, 1 Sen. de Brey. Vit. 
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Is that at length become | 


| should be such a heaven to us ? But these things are it 


‘apply them to spiritual objects; the great difficulty 





Yea, and is there not enough obvious im every man’s ex- 
perience, to incline him rather to the contrary choice ; and 
supposing a future blessedness in another world, to make 
him passionately desirous (with submission to the Divine 
dismission into it? Do not the bur- 
lens that press us in this earthly tabernacle teach our ver 






| serise, and urge oppressed natures into involuntary groans, 
while as yet our consideration doth not intervene? 


re 
if we do consider, is not every thought a sting; making a 
much deeper impression than what only toucheth our flesh 
and bones? Who can reflect upon his present state and 
not presently be in pangs? The troubles that follow hu- 
manity are many and great, those that follow Christianity 


‘more numerous and grievous. The sickness, pains, losses, 


disappointments, and whatsoever afflictions that are, in the 
apostle’s language,™ human, or common to men, (as are 


‘all the external sufferings of Christians, in nature and 
‘kind, though they are liable to them upon an account pe- 
' culiar to themselves, which thére the apostle intimates,) 


are none of our greatest evils; yeteven upon the account 
of them, have we any reason to be so much in love with so 
unkind a world? Is it not strange, our very bridewell 





considerable in comparison of the more spiritual grie 
of Christians, as such ; that is, those that afflict our souls 
while we are (under the conduct of Christ) designing for 
a blessed eternity; if we indeed make that our business, 
and do seriously intend our spirits in order thereto. The 
darkness of our beclouded minds; the glimmering ineffec- 
tual apprehension we have of the most important things; 


the inconsistenty of our shattered thoughts, when we wou 









working off an ill frame of heart, and the no less diffieu 
of retaining a good; our being so frequently tossed as 

tween heaven and hell; when we sometimes think our- 
selves to have even attained and hope to descend no more, 
and all on a sudden plunged in the ditch, so as tha ve 
own clothes might abhor us; fall so low into an earthly 
temper, that we can like nothing heavenly or divine, and 
because we cannot, are enforced justly most of all to dislike 
ourselves ? are these things little with us? How can we 
forbear to ery out of the depths, tothe Father of our spirits, 


‘that he would pity and relieve his own offSpring! Yea, are 


we not weary of our crying; and yet more weary of hold- 


|ing in? How do repelled temptations return again, and 


vanquished corruptions recover strength! We know not 
when our work is done. We are miserable that we need 
to be always watching, and more miserable that we cannot 
watch, but are so often surprised and overcome of eyil. 
We say sometimes with ourselves, we will seek relief in 
retirement, but we cannot retire from ourselves; or in 
cohverse with godly friends, but they sometimes prove 
snares to us and we to them, or we hear but our own mise- 
Ties repeated in their complaints. -Would we pray 2? v- 
faint is the breath we utter! How long is it ere we ca 
get our souls possessed with any becoming apprehensions 
of God, or lively sense of our own concernments? Would 
we meditate? We sometimes go about to compose our 
thoughts, but we may as well assay to hold the winds in 
our fist. If we venture forth into the world, how do our 
senses betray us? how are we mocked with their impos- 
tures? Their nearer objects become with us the only real- 
ities, and eternal things are all vanished into airy shadows. 
Reason and faith are laid asleep, and our sense dictates to 
us what we are to believe and do, as if it were our only 
guide and Jord. And what, are we not yet weary? Is it 
reasonable to continue in this state of our own choice? Is 
misery become so natural to us, so much our element, that 
we cannot affect to live out of it? Is the darkness and 
dirt of a dungeon more grateful to us than a free open air 
and sun? Is this flesh of ours so lovely a thing, that we 
had rather suffer so many deaths in it, than one in putting 
it off and mortality with it? While we carry it about us 
our souls impart a kind of life to it, and it gives them death 
in exchange. Why do we not cry out more feelingly,“ O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from’ this 
body of death Y’ Is it not grievous to us to have so cum- 
bersome a yoke-fellow, to be tied (as Mezentius is said to 
have done) the living and the dead together. Do we not 
m 1Cor, x. 18, 
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find the distempers of our spirits are mostly from these 
bodies we are so in love with, either as the proper springs 
or as the occasion of them? From what cause is our 
drowsy sloth, our eager passions, our aversion tospiritual 
objects, but from this impure flesh; or what else is the 
subject about which our vexatious'cares, or torturing fears, 
our bitter griefs, are taken up day by day? t 

_ And why do we not consider, that ’tis only our love to it 
_ that gives strength and vigour to the most of our tempta- 
tions, aS Wherein it is most immediately concerned, and 
which makes them so often victorious, and thence to be- 
come our after-afflictions ? He'that hath learned to mortify 
the inordinate love ofthe body,will he make it the business 
of his life to purvey for it? Will he offer violence to his 
own soul, to secure it from violence ? Will he comply with 
men’s lusts and humours for its advantage and accommo- 
dation; or yield himself to the tyranny of his own avarice 
for its future, or of his more sensual lusts for its present, 
content ? Will it not rather be pleasing to him, that his 
outward man be exposed to perish, while his inward man 
is renewed day by day? He to whom the thoughts are 
grateful of laymg it down, will not (though he neglect not 
duty towards it) spend his days in its continual service, 
and make his soul a hell by a continual provision for the 
fiesh and the lusts of it. That is cruel love that shall en- 
slave a man, and subject him fo so vile and ignoble a ser- 
Mate And it discovers a sordid temper to be so imposed 
upon. How low are our spirits sunk, that we disdain not 
so base a vassalage! God and nature hath obliged us to 
live in bodies for a time, but they have not obliged us to 
n ‘e ourselves by them, to confine our desires and de- 
their ¢ompass, to look no further than their con- 
nents, to entertain no previous joys in the hope ot 
one day delivered from them. Wo such hard law is 
upon us. But how apt are we to become herein a 
most oppressive law to curselves; and not only to lodge 
in filthy earthen cottages, but to love them and confine 
s to them, loth so much as to peep out. 
apt expression of a = philosopher, upbraiding that base, 
low temper, The degenerous soul, (saith he,) buricd in the 
body, is as a slothful creeping thing, that loves its hole and 
is loth to come forth: E 

And methinks, if we have no love for our better and more 
noble self, we should not be altogether unapprehensive of 
an obligation upon us, to express a dutiful love to the Au- 
‘thor of our beings. Doth it consist with the love we owe to 
him, to desire always to lurk in the dark, and never come 
us blessed presence ? Is that our love, that we never 
come nigh him? Do we not know, °that while we 
esent in the body, we are absent from the Lord? 
iid we not therefore bé willing rather to be present 
with the Lord, and absent from the body? Should we 
not put on a confidence, a holy fortitude, (as tis there 
exp 



















ressed, wé are confident, or of good courage, and 
mee, willing, &c.) that might carry us through the grave 

to him. As is the brave speech of that last-mentioned 
philosopher, God will call thee ere long, expect his call. P 
Old age will come wpon thee, and show thee the way 
thither ; and death, which he that is possessed with a base 
fear, laments and dreads as it draws on, but he thut is a 
lover of God expects tt with joy, and with courage meets it 
when it comes. Is our love to God so faint and weak, that 
it dares not encounter death, nor venture upon the imagin- 
ary terrors of the grave, to go to him? How unsuitable is 
this to the character which is given 4 of a saint’s love! 
And how expressly are we told, that he who loves his life 
better than Christ, or that even hates it not for his sake, 
(as certainly he cannot be said to do, that is not willing to 
part with it to enjoy him,) cannot be his disciple! If our 
love to God be not supreme ’tis none, or not such as can 
denominate us lovers of him; and will we pretend to be 
so, when we love a putrid flesh and this base earth better 
than him? And have we not professedly, as a fruit of our 
avowed love to him, surrendered ourselves? Are we not 
his devoted ones? Will we be his, and yet our own? 
or pretend ourselves dedicated to his holy pleasure, and 
will yet be at our own dispose, and so dispose of our- 
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ns 
selves too, as that we may be most ungrateful to him, and 
pele of converse with him? How doth this 
love of a perishing life and of a little animated clay stop 
all the effusions of the love of God, suspend its sweet 
and pleasant fruits, which should. be always exerting 
themselves towards him! Where is their love, obedi- 
ence, joy, and praise, who are through the fear of death 
all their lives subject to bondage, and kept under a con- 
tinual dismal expectation of an unavoidable dissolution ? 
But must the great God lose his due acknowledgments 
because we will not understand wherein hedeals well with 
us? Is his mercy therefore no merey? As we cannot 
nullify his truth by our unbelief; so nor his goodness by — 
our disesteem, But yet consider, doth itnot better become 
thee to be grateful than repine that God will one day un- 
bind thy soul and set thee free, knock off thy fetters and 
deliver thee out of the house of thy bondage ; couldst thou 
upon deliberate thoughts judge it tolerable, should he doom 
thee to this earth for ever % He hath however judged other- 
wise, (as the pagan emperor and philosopher excellently 
speaks,t) who is the author both of the first composition of 
thy present being and now of the dissolution of it; thow 
wert the cause of neither, therefore depart and be thankful, 
for he that dismisseth thee dealeth kindly with thee. If yet 
thou understandest it not, yet remember, it is thy Father 
that disposes thus of thee. How unworthy is it to dis- 
trust his love; what child would be afraid to compose it- 
self to sleep in the parent’s bosom’? It expresses nothing 
of the duty and ingenuity, but much of the frowardness 
and folly, of a child: they sometimes cry vehemently in 
the undressing ; but should their cries be regarded by the 
most indulgent parent ? or are they fit to be imitated by us ? 

We have no excuse for this our frowardness. The 
blessed God hath told us his gracious purposes concerning 
us, and we are capable of understanding him. What if 
he had totally hidden from us our future state? and that 
we knew nothing, but of going into an eternal, silent dark- 
ness? the authority of a Creator ought to have awed us 
into a silent submission. But when we are told of such 
a glory, that ’tis but drawing aside the fleshly veil and we 
presently behold it, methinks the blessed hour should be 
expected not with patience only, but with ravishing Joy. 
Did we hear of a country in this world, where we might 
live in continual felicity, without toil, or sickness, or grief, 
or fear, who would not wish to be there, though the pas- 
sage were troublesome? Have we not heard enough of 
heaven to allure us thither? Or is the eternal truth of 
suspected credit with us? Are God’s own reports of the 
future glory unworthy our belief or regard ? How many, 






-upon the credit of his word, are gone already triumphantly 


into glory! * that only by seeing the promises afar off, were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them; and never after 
owned themselves under any other notion than of pilgrims 
on earth, longing to be at home in their most desirable, 
heavenly country. We are not the first that are to open 
heaven ; the main body of saints is already there; ’tis, in 
comparison of their number, but a scattering remnant that 
are now alive upon the earth. How should we long to be 
associated to that glorious assembly! Methinks we should 
much more regret our being left behind. oS Sore 

But if we should desire still to be so, why may not all 
others as wellas we, and as much expect to be gratified as 
we? And then we should agree in desiring, that our Re- 
deemer’s triumph might be deferred, that his body might 
yet remain incomplete, that he might still be debarred of 
the long expected fruit of the travail of his soul, that the 
name of God might be still subjected to the blasphemy 
and reproach of an_atheistical world, who have all along 
said with derision, Where is the promise of his coming ? 
‘Would we have all his designs to be still unfinished, and 
so mighty wheels stand still for us, while we sport ourselves 
in the dust of the earth, and indulge our sensual inclina- 
tion, which sure this bold desire must argue to be very 
predominant in us; and take heed it argue not its habitual 
prevalency. At least, if it discover not our present sen- 
suality, it discovers our former sloth and idleness. It may 
be, we may excuse our averseness to die by our unpre- 
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paredness, z.e. one fault with another; though that be be- 
sides the case I am speaking of. What then have we 
been doing all this while? What! were the affairs of thy 
soul not thought of tillnow? Take then thy reproof from 
a heathen, that it may convince thee the more: ‘No one 
(saith he) t divides away his money from himself, but yet 
men divide away their very life—But doth it not shame 
thee (he after adds) to reserve only the relics of thy life 
to oie and to devote that time only to a good mind 
which thou canst employ upon no other thing ; How late 
is it to begin to live when we should make an end; and 
defer all good thoughts to such an age as possibly few do 
ever reach to. The truth is (as he speaks) we have not 
little time, but we lose much, we have time enough were 
it well employed, therefore we cannot say we receive a 
short life, but we make it so, we are not indigent of time, 
but pritigal: what a pretty, contradiction is it to complain 
of the shortness of time, and yet do what we can to pre- 
cipitate its course; to hasten it by that we call pastime ! 
If it have been so with thee, art thou to be trusted with 
more time?” But as thy case is, I cannot wonder that 
the thoughts of death be most unwelcome to thee ;/ who 
art thou that thou shouldst desire the day of the Lord? I 
can only say to thee, hasten thy preparation, have recourse 


to rule second, and third, and accordingly guide thyself 


till thou find thy spirit made more suitable to this blessed- 
ness; that it become savoury and grateful to thy soul, and 
thy heart be set upon it. Hence thou mayst be reconciled 
to the grave, and the thoughts of death may cease to be a 
terror to thee. 

And when thou art attained so far, consider thy great 
advantage in being willing and desirous to die upon this 
further account, That thy desire shall now be pitched upon 
a thing so certain. Thine other desires have met with 
many a disappointment. Thou hast set thy heart upon 
other things, and they have deceived thy most earnest, 
thirsty expectations. Death will not do so. Thou wilt 
now have one certain hope ; onething in reference whereto 
thou mayst say, ‘‘I am sure.” Wait awhile, this peaceful 
sleep will shortly seize thy body and awaken thy soul. It 
will calmly period all thy troubles, and bring thee to a 
blessed rest. But now, if only the mere terror and gloom- 
iness of dying trouble thy thoughts, this of all other seems 
the most inconsiderable pretence against a willing surren- 
der of ourselves to death. Reason hath overcome it, natu- 
ral courage, yea, some men’s atheism; shall not faith ? 
Are we not ashamed to consider, what confidence and de- 
sire of death some heathens have expressed? Some that 
have had no pre-apprehension or belief of another state, 
(though there were very few of them,)and so no hope of a 
consequent blessedness to relieve them, have yet thought it 
unreasonable to disgust the thoughts of death. What 
wouldst thou think if thou hadst nothing but the sophisms 
of such to oppose to all thy dismal thoughts? I have met 
with one "arguing thus, “ Death, which is accounted the 
most dreadful of all evils, is nothing to us, (saith he,) be- 
cause while we are in being death is not yet present, and 
when death is present we are not in being; so that it neither 
concerns us, as living, nor dead; for while we are alive, it 
hath not touched us, when we are dead we are not.— 
Moreover (saith he) the exquisite knowledge of this, that 
death belongs not to us, makes us enjoy this mortal life 
with comfort; not by adding any thing to our uncertain 
time, but by taking away the desire of immortality.” Shall 
they comfort themselves upon so wretched a ground, with 
a little sophistry, and the hope of extinguishing all desire 
of immortality ; and shall not we, by cherishing this bless- 
ed hope of enjoying shortly an immortal glory ? : 

Others of them have spoken magnificently of a certain 
contempt of this bodily life, and a not only not fearing 
but desiring to die, upon a fixed apprehension of the dis- 
tinct and purer and immortal nature of the soul, and the 
preconceived hope of a consequent felicity. I shall set 
down some of their words, added to what have been occa- 
sionally mentioned, (amongst that plentiful variety where- 
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with one migat fill a volume,) purposely to shame the 
more terrene temper of many Christians, 

“The sou] (saith one of them *) is an invisible thing, 
and is going imto another place, suitable to itself, that is 
noble, and pure, and invisible, even into hades, indeed, to 
the good and wise God, whither also my soul shal) shortly 
go, if he see good. But this (he saith in what follows) be- 
longs only to such a soul as goes out of the body pure, 
that draws nothing corporeal along with it, did not will- 
ingly communicate with the body in life, but did even fly 
from it, and gather up itself into itself, always meditating 
this one thing. A soul so affected, shall it not go to some- 
thing like itself, divine, (and what is divine, is immortal 
and wise,) whither when it comes, it becomes blessed, free 
from error, ignorance, fears, and wild or enormous loves, 
and all other evils incident to men.” ; 

y One writing the life of that rare person Plotinus,says, 
That he seemed as if he were in some sort ashamed that 
he was in the body ; which, (however it would less become 
a Christian, yet,) in one that knew nothing of an incarnate 
Redeemer, it discovered a refined, noble spirit. Thesame 
person speaks almost the language of the apostle, concern- 
ing his being wrapt up into the third heaven, and tells of 
such an alienation of the soul from the body: “That 
when once it finds God (whom he had before been speak- 
ing of under the name of the 16 xadév, or the beauty) shit 
ning in upon it, it now no longer feels its body, or takes 
notice of its being in the body, but even forgets its own 
being, that it is a man, or a living creature, or any thing 
else whatsoever, for it is not at leisure to mind any thing 
else, nor doth it desire to be: yea,and having sought him 
out, he immediately meets it presenting itself to him. It 
only views him instead of itself—and would not now 
change its state for any thing, not if one could give it the 
whole heaven in exchange.” . 

“ And elsewhere discussing, whether life in the body be 
good and desirable, yea or no, he concludes it to be good, 
not as it is a union of the soul and body, but as it may 
have that virtue annexed to it, by which what is really evil 
may be kept off. But yet, that death is a greater good: 
that life in the body is in itself evil; but the soul is by vir- 
tue stated in goodness; not as enlivening the body with 
which it is compounded, but as it severs and sejoins itself 
from it; meaning so, as to have as little commumion as 
possibly it can with it.” To which purpose is the expres- 
sion of another: “That the soul of a happy man so col- 
lects and gathers up itself out from the body while it is 
yet contained in it ;—and that it was possessed of that for- 
titude, as not to dread its departure from it.’ 

Another gives this character of a good man: “ That as 
he lived in simplicity, tranquillity, purity, not being of- 
fended at any that they believed him not to live so; he 
also comes to the end of his life, pure, quiet, and* easy to 
be dissolved, disposing himself without any constraint to 
his lot.” Another is brought in speaking thus:> “If God 
should grant me to become a child again, to send forth 
my renewed infant cries from my cradle, and having even 
run out my race, to begin it again, [should most earnest] 
refuse it; for what profit hath this life? and how mae 
toil! Yet I do not repent that I have lived, because I hope 
that I have not lived in vain. And now I go out of this 
life, not as out of my dwelling-house, but my inn. O 
blessed day ! when I shall enter into that council and as- 
sembly of souls, and depart from this rude and disorderly 
rout and crew,” &c. : a 

I shall add another, (of a not much unlike straine and 
rank, as either being not an open, or no constant friend to 
ae that discoursing who is the heir of divine 
things, saith, ‘‘ He cannot be, who is in love with this ani- 
mal, sensitive life; but only that purest mind that is in- 
spired from above, that partakes of a heavenly and divine - 
portion, that only despises the body,” &«. with much more 
of like import. 

Yea, so have some been transported with the desire of 
immortality, that (being wholly ignorant of the sin of self- 
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murder) they could not forbear doing violence on them- 
selves. Among the Indians,d two thousand years ago, 
were a sort of wise men, as they were called, that held it 
a reproach to die of age, or a disease, and were wont to 
burn themselves alive, thinking the flames were polluted 
if they came amidst them dead. The story of © Cleom- 
brotus is famous, who hearing Plato discourse of the irh- 
mortality of the soul, by the sea-side, leaped from him into 
the sea, that he might presently be in that state. And ’tis 
sioried, that f Nero refused to put Apollonius to death, 
though he were very much incensed against him, only 
upon the apprehensions he had that he was very desirous 
to die, because he would not so far gratify him. 


T only make this improvement of all this :—Christian | 


principles and rules do neither hurry nor misguide men, 
but the end (as we have it revealed) should much more 
powerfally and constantly attract us. Nothing is more 
unsuitable to Christianity our way, nor to that blessedness 
the end of it, than aterrene spirit. They have nothing of 
ihe true light and impress of the gospel now, nor are they 
ever like to attain the vision of the blessed face of God, 
and the impress of his likeness hereafter, that desire it not 
above all things, and are not willing to quit all things else for 
it. And is it not a just exprobation of our earthliness and 
carnality, if mere philosophers and pagans should give 
better proof than we of a spirit erected above the world, 
and alienated from what is temporary and terrene?- Shall 
their Gentilism outvie our Christianity ? Methinks a gene- 
rous indignation of this reproach should inflame our souls, 
and contribute somewhat to the refining of them to a bet- 
ter and more spiritual temper. 

Now, therefore, O all you that name yourselves by that 
worthy name of Christians, that profess the religion taught 
by him that was not of the earth, earthly, but the Lord 
from heaven; you that are partakers of the heavenly call- 
ing, consider the great Apostle and High Priest of your 
profession, who only took our flesh that we might partake 
of his Spirit, bore our earthly, that we might bear his 
heavenly image, descended that he might cause us to as- 
cend. Seriously bethink yourselves of the scope and end 
of his apostleship and priesthood. He was sent out from 
God to invite and conduct you to him, to bring you into 
the communion of his glory and blessedness. He came 
upon a message and treaty of peace: to discover his 
Father’s love and win yours: to let you know how kind 
thoughts the God of love had conceived to you-wards; 
and that, however you had hated him without cause, and 
were bent to do so without end, he was not so affected to- 
wards you: to settle a friendship, and to admit you to 
the participation of his glory. Yea, he came to give an 
instance, and exemplify to the world, in his own person, 
- how much of heaven he could make to dwell in mortal 
flesh ; how possible he could render it to live in this world 
as unrelated to it; how gloriously the divine life could 
triumph over all the infirmities of frail humanity. Andso 
leave men a certain proof and pledge to what perfections 
human nature should be improved by his grace and Spirit, 
in all them that should resign themselves to his conduct, 
and follow his steps; that heaven and earth were not so 
far asunder but he knew how to settle a commerce and in- 
tercourse between them; that a heavenly life was possible 
to be transacted here, and certain to be gloriously rewarded 
and perfected hereafter. 

And having testified these things, he seals the testi- 
mony, and opens the way for the accomplishment of all 
by his death. Your heavenly Apostle becomes a Priest 
and a Saerifice at once; that no doubt might remain 
among men of*his sincerity, in what, even dying, he 
ceased not to profess and avow. And that by his own 
propitiatory blood a mutual reconciliation might be 
wrought between God and you; that your hearts might 
be won to him, and possessed with an ingenuous shame 
of your ever having been his enemies. And that his dis- 
pleasure might ever cease towards you, and be turned into 
everlasting friendship and love: that eternal redemption 
being obtained, heaven might be opened to you, and you 
finally be received to the glory of God; your hearts being 
bent thitherward, and made willing to run through what- 
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soever difficullies of life or death to attain it. Do not 
think that Christ came into the world and died to procure 
the pardon of your sins, and so translate you to heaven. 
while your hearts should still remain cleaving to the earth. 
He came and returned to prepare a way for you; and then 
call, not drag you thither: that by his precepts, and pro- 
mises, and example, and Spirit, he might form and fashion 
your souls to that glorious state; and make you willing to 
abandon all things for it. And lo! now the God of ali 
grace is calling you by Jesus Christ unto his eternal 
glory. Direct then your eyes and hearts to that mark, the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. ’Tis 
ignominious, by the common suffrage of the civilized 
world, not to intend the proper business of our calling. 
*Tis your calling to forsake this world and mind the other ; 
make haste then to quit yourselves of your entanglements, 
of all earthly dispositions and affections. Learn to live in 
this world as those that are not of it, that expect every day, 
and wish to leave it, whose hearts are gone already. 

Tis dreadful to die with pain and regret; to be forced 
out of the body; to die a violent death, and go away with 
an unwilling reluctant heart. The wicked is driven away 
in his wickedness. Fain he would stay longer, but can- 
not, He hath not power over the spirit, to retain the spirit, 
nor hath he power in death. He must away whether he 
will or no. And indeed much against his will. So it 
cannot but be, where there is‘not a previous knowledge 
and love of a betier state, where the soul understands it 
not, and is not effectually attempered and framed to it. 

O get then the lovely image of the future glory into 
your minds. Keep it ever before your eyes. Make it 
familiar to your thoughts. Imprint daily there these 
words, I shall behold thy face, I shall be satisfied with 
thy likeness. And see that your souls be enriched with 
that righteousness, have inwrought into them that holy 
rectitude, that may dispose them to that blessed state. 
Then will you die with your own consent, and go away, 
not driven, but allured and drawn. You will go, as the 
redeemed of the Lord, with everlasting joy upon their 
heads; as those that know whither you go, even toa state 
infinitely worthy of your desires and choice, and where 
*tis best for you to be. You will part with your souls, 
not by a forcible separation, but by a joyful surrender and 
resignation. They will dislodge from this earthly taber- 
nacle, rather as putting it off than having it rent and torn 
away. Loosen yourselves from this body by degrees, as 
we do any thing we would remove from a place where it 
sticks fast. Gather up your spirits into themselves. Teach 
them to look upon themselves as a distinct thing. Inure 
them to the thoughts of a dissolution. Be continually as 
taking leave. Cross and disprove a common maxim, 
and let your hearts, which they use to say are wont to die 
last, die first. Prevent death, and be mortified towards 
every earthly thing beforehand, that death may-have no- 
thing to kill but your body; and that you may not die a 
double death in one hour, and suffer the death of your 
body and of your love to it both at once. Much less that 
this should survive to your greater, and even incurable, 
misery. Shake off your bands and fetters, the terrene 
affections that so closely confine you to the house of your 
bondage. And lift up your heads in expectation of the 
approaching jubilee, the day of your redemption; when 
you are to go out free, and enter into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God ; when you shall serve, and groan, and 
complain no longer. Let it be your continual song, and 
the matter of your daily praise, that the time of your happy 
deliverance is hastening on; that ere long you shall be 
absent from the body, and present with the Lord. That 
he hath not doomed you to an everlasting imprisonment 
within those close and clayey walls, wherein you have 
been so long shut up from the beholding of his sight and 
glory. In the thoughts of this, while the outward man 
is sensibly perishing, let the inward revive and be renewed 
day by day. ‘“ What prisoner would be sorry to see the 
walls of his prison-house (so a heathen speaks’) moulder- 
ing down, and the hopes arriving to him of being delivered 
out of that darkness that had buried him, of recovering his 
liberty, and enjoying the frec air and light. What cham- 
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pion inured to hardship, would stick to throw off rotten 
rags, and rather expose a naked, placid, free body, to naked, 
placid, free air? The truly generous soul (so he a little 
above) never leaves the body against its will.” Rejoice 
that it is the gracious pleasure of thy good God, thou 
shalt not always inhabit a dungeon, nor. lie amidst so im- 
pure and diseonsolate darkness; that he will shortly ex- 
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change thy filthy gartrents for those of salvation and praise. 
The end approaches. As you turn over these leaves, so 
are your days turned over. And’ as you are now arrived 
to the end of this book, God will shortly write jimis to the 
book of your life on earth, and show you your names 
written in heaven, in the book of that life which shall 
never end. j 
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TO THE DESERVEDLY HONOURED 


4 JOHN UPTON, OF LUPTON, ESQ. 


hs: 


WITH THE MANY SURVIVING BRANCHES THAT FORMERLY SFRUNG OUT OF THAT RELIGIOUS FAMILY, AND THE WORTHY 
CONSORTS OF ANY OF THEM. 


Since it is the lot of the following pages to be exposed to public view, there is somewhat of justice in it, to yourselves 
or me, that the world do also know wherein divers of you have contributed thereto; that if any thing redound hence 
to public advantage, it may be understood to be owing in part to you; or if it shall be reckoned a useless trouble, in 
this way to represent things so obvious to common notice, and whereof ‘so much is already said, all the blame to the 
publication be not imputed (as it doth not belong) to me only. But I must here crave your excuse, that, on this ac- 
count, I give you a narrative of what (for the most part) you already know, and may possibly not delight to remem- 
ber; both because it is now become convenient that others should know it too, and not necessary to be put into a dis- 
tinet preface ; and because to yourselves the review of those less pleasing passages may be attended with a fruit which 
may be some recompense for their want of pleasure. : ; 

Therefore give the reader leave to take notice, and let it not be grievous to you that I remind you, that afier this 
your near relation* (whose death gave the occasion of ‘the ensuing meditations) had from his youth lived between 
twenty and thirty years of his age in Spain, your joint importunity had at length obtained from him a promise of re- 
turning; whereof, when you were in somewhat a near expectation, a sudden disease in so few days landed him in 
another world, that the first notice you had of his death or sickness, was by the arrival of that vessel (clad in mourn- 
ing attire) which, according to his own desire in his sickness, brought over the deserted body to its native place of 
Lupton ; that thence it might find a grave, where it first received a soul; and obtain a mansion in the earth, where 
first it became one toa reasonable spirit. A little before this time, the desire of an interview among yourselves (which 
the distance of your habitations permitted not to be frequent) had induced divers of you to appoint a mecting at some 
middle place, whereby the trouble of a long journey might be conveniently shared among you. ‘But, before that 
agreed resolution could have its accomplishment, this sad and most.unexpected -event intervening, altered the place, 
the occasion, and design of your meeting; but effected the thing itself, and brought together no less than twenty, the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased, or their consorts, besides his many nephews and nieces and other relations, to the 
mournful solemnity of the interment. "Within the time of our being together upon this sad account, this passage of 
the Psalmist here insisted on, came into discourse among us; being introduced by an occasion, which (though then, 
it may be unknown to the most of you) was somewhat rare, and not unworthy observation; viz. that one of your- 
selves having been some time before surprised with an unusual sadness, joined with an expectation of ill tidings, 
upon no known cause, had so urgent an inculcation of these words, as not to be able to forbear the revolving them 
much of the former part of that day, in the latter part whereof the first notice was brought to that place of this so 
near a relation’s decease. ; 

Certain months after, some of you with whom I was then conversant in London, importuned me to have somewhat 
from me in writing upon that subject. Whereto I at length agreed, with a cautionary request, that it might not come 
into many hands, but might remain (as the occasion was) among yourselves. Nor will I deny it to have been some 
inducement to me to apply my thoughts to that theme, that it had been sosuggested as was said. For such presages and 
abodings, as that above mentioned, may reasonably be thought to owe themselves. to some more steady and univer- 
sal principle than casualty or the party’s own imagination: by whose more noble recommendation (that such a gloomy 
premonition might carry with it not what should only afflict, but also instruct and teach) this subject did seem offered 
to our meditation. Accordingly, therefore, after my return to the place of my abode, I hastily drew up the substance 
- of the following discourse; which, a year ago, I transmitted into their hands who desired it from me, without reserving 
to myself any copy. Hereby it became dificult to me presently to comply (besides divers considerations I might have 
against the thing itself) with that joint request of some of you, (in a letter, which my removal into another kingdom 
occasioned to come long after to my hands,) that I would consent these papers might be made public. For as I have 
reason to be conscious to myself of disadvantages enough to discourage any undertaking of that kind; so Tam more 
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especially sensible, that so cursory and superficial a management of a subject so important, (though its private occasion 
and design at first might render it excusable to those few friends for whom it was meant,) cannot but be liable to the 
hard censure (not to say contempt) of many whom discourses of this kind should more designedly serve. And there- 
fore, though my willingness to be serviceable in keeping alive the apprehension and expectation. of another state, my 
value of your judgments who conceive what is here done may be useful thereto, and my peculiar respects to your- 
selves, the members and appendants of a family to which (besides some relation) I have many obligations and endear- 
ments, do prevail with me not wholly to deny; yet pardon me that I have suspended my consent to this publication, 
till I should have a copy transmitted to me from some of you, for my necessary view of so hasty a production, that I 
might not offer to the view of the world, what, after I had penned it, had scarce passed my own. And now, after so 
long an expectation, those papers are but-this last week come to my hands: I here return them with little or no alte- 
ration; save, that what did more directly concern the occasion, towards the close, is transferred hither; but with the 
addition of almost all the directive part of the use: which I submit together to your pleasure and dispose. 

And I shall now take the liberty to add, my design in consenting to this request of yours (and I hope the same of 
you in making it) is not to erect a monument to the memory of the deceased, (which how little doth it signify !) nor to 
spread the fame of your family ; (though the visible blessing of God upon it, in the fruitfulness, piety, and mutual love, 
wherein it hath flourished for some generations, do challenge observation, both as to those branches of it which grow 
in their own more natural soil, and those, as I have now occasion to take further notice, that I find to have been trans- 
planted into another country;) but that such into whose hands this little treatise shall fall, may be induced to consider 
the true end of their beings; to examine and discuss the matter more thoroughly with themselves, what it may or can 
be supposed such a sort of creatures was made and placed on this earth for: that when they shall have reasoned them- 
selves into a settled apprehension of the worthy and important ends they are capable of attaining, and are visibly de- 
signed to, they may be seized with a noble disdain of living beneath themselves and the bounty of their Creator. 

It is obvious to common observation, how flagrant and intense a zeal men are often want to express for their per- 
sonal reputation, the honour of their families, yea, or for the glory of their nation: but how few are acted by that 
more laudable and enlarged zeal for the dignity of mankind! How few are they that resent the common and vile 
depression of their own species! Or that, while in things of lightest consideration they strive with emulous endeavour, 
that they and their relatives may excel other men, do reckon it a reproach if in matters of the greatest consequence 
they and all men should not excel beasts! How few that are not contented to confine their utmost designs and ex- 

ectations within the same narrow limits! through a mean and inglorious self-despicieney confessing in themselves 
to the truth’s and their own wrong) an incapacity of greater things ; and with most injurious falsehood, proclaiming 
the same of all mankind besides. x - : F 

If he that amidst the hazards of a dubious war betrays the interest and honour of his country be justly infamous, 
and thought worthy severest punishments ; I see not why a debauched sensualist, that lives as if he were created only 
to indulge his appetite ; that so vilifies the notion of man, as if he were made but to eat, and drink, and sport, to 
please only his sense and fancy ; that in this time and state of conflict between the powers of this present world, and 
those of the world to come, quits his party, bids open defiance to humanity, abjures the noble principle and ends, for- 
sakes the laws and society of all that are worthy to be esteemed men, abandons the common and rational hope of 
mankind concerning a future immortality, and herds himself among brute creatures; I say, I see not why such a 
one should not be scorned and abhorred as a traitor to the whole race and nation of reasonable creatures as a fugitive 
from the tents, and deserter of the common interest of men; and that both for the vileness of his practice, and the 
danger of his example. 

And who, that hath open eyes, beholds not the dreadful instances and increase of this defection? "When it hath 
prevailed to that degree already, that in civilized, yea, in Christian countries, (as they yet affect to be called,) the 
practice is become fashionable and in credit, which can square with no other principle than the disbelief of avfuture 
state, as if it were but a mere poetic or (at best) a political fiction. And as if so impudent infidelity would pretend 

“not to a connivance only but a sanction, ’tis reckoned an odd and uncouth thing for a man to live as if he thought 
otherwise; and a great presumption to seem to dissent from the profane infidel crew. As if the matter were already 
formally determined in the behalf of irreligion, and the doctrine of the life to come had been clearly condemned in 
open council as a detestable heresy. For what tenet was ever more exploded and hooted at, than that practice is 
which alone agrees with this? Or whatseries or course of repeated villanies can ever be more ignominious than (in 
vulgar estimate) a course of life so transacted as doth become the expectation of a blessed immortality? And what, 
after so much written and spoken by persons of all times and religions for the immortality of the human soul, and so 
common an acknowledgment thereof by pagans, Mahomedans, Jews, and Christians, is man now at last condemned 
and doomed to a perpetual death, as it were, by the consent and suffrage even of men; and that too without trial or 
hearing ; and not by the reason of men, but their lusts only? As if (with a loud and violent cry) they would assas- 
sinate and stifle this belief and hope, but not judge it. And shall the matter be thus given up as hopeless; and _ the 
victory be yielded to prosperous wickedness, and a too successful conspiracy of vile miscreants against both their 
Maker and their own stock and race? 

One would think whosoever have remaining in them any conscience of obligation and duty to the common Parent 
and Author of our beings, and remembrance of our divine original, any breathings of our ancient hope, any sense of 
human honour, any resentments of so vile an indignity to the nature of man, any spark of a just and generous indig- 
nation for so opprobrious a contumely to their own kind and order in the creation, should oppose themselves with an 
heroic vigor to this treacherous and unnatural combination. And let us (my worthy friends) be provoked, in our 
several capacities, to do our parts herein; and, at least, so to live and converse in this world, that the course and tenor 
of our lives may import an open asserting of our hopes in another; and may let men see we are not ashamed to own 
the belief of a life to come. Let us by a patient continuance in well-doing (how low designs soever others content 
themselves to pursue) seek honour, glory, and immortality to ourselves; and by our avowed, warrantable ambition 
in this pursuit, justify our great and bountiful Creator, who hath made us not in vain, but for so high and great 
things; and glorify our blessed Redeemer, who amidst the gloomy and disconsolate darkness of this wretched world, 
when it was overspread with the shadow of death, hath brought life and immortality to light in the Gospel. Let us 
labour both to feel and express the power of that religion which hath the inchoation of the (participated) divine life 
for its principle, and the perfection and eternal perpetuation thereof for its scope and end. % 

Nor let the time that. hath since elapsed be found to have worn out with you the useful impressions which this 
monitory surprising instance of our mortality did first make. But give me leave to inculcate from it what was said to 
you when the occasion was fresh and new: that we labour more deeply to apprehend God’s dominion over his crea- 
tures; and that he made us principally for himself, and for ends that are to be compassed in the future state ; and not 
for the temporary satisfaction and pleasure of one another in this world. Otherwise providence had never been guilty 
of such a solecism, to take out one from a family long famous for its exemplary mutual love, and dispose him into so 
remote a part, not permitting to most of his near relations the enjoyment of him for almost thirty years (and therein all 
the flower) of his age, and at last when we were expecting the man, send you home the breathless frame wherein he 
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lived. Yet it wage seintcmynbie that you had that, and that dying (as Joseph) in a strange land, he gave also com- 
mandment concerning his bones; that though in his life he was (mostly) separated from his brethren, he might in 
death be gathered to his fathers. It was some evidence (though you wanted not better) that amidst the traffic of Spain 
he more esteemed the religion of England, and therefore would rather his dust should associate with theirs, with 
whom also he would rather his spirit should. But whatever it did evidence, it occasioned so much, that you had that 
so general meeting with one another, which otherwise probably you would not have had, nor are likely again to 
have, (so hath Providence scattered you,) in this world; and thar it proved a more serious meeting than otherwise it 
might: for however it might blamelessly have been designed to have met together at a cheerful table, God saw it 
fitter to order the meeting at a mournful grave; and to make the house that received you (the native place to many 
of you) the house of mourning rather than of feasting. The one wotld have had more quick relishes of a present 
pleasure, but the other was likely to yield the more lasting sense of an after profit. Nor was it an ill errand to come 
together (though from afar for divers of you) to learn to die. As you might, by being so sensibly put in mind of it, 
though you did not see that very part acted itself. And accept this endeavour, to further you in your preparations 





for that change, as some testimony of the remembrance I retain of your most obliging respects and love, and of my 


still continuing 


Your affectionate and respectful kinsman, -- » alla 

and servant in our common Lord ~ ers ees 

J. HOWE. 

Antrim, c ae 
April 12, 1671. Bess hely 





VANITY OF MAN AS MORTAL. 


PSAL. LXXXIX. 47, 48. 


REMEMBER HOW SHORT MY TIME IS: WHEREFORE HAST THOU MADE ALL MEN IN VAIN. WHAT MAN IS HE THAT LIVETH, AND 
SHALL NOT SEE DEATH? SHALL HE DELIVER HIS 8OUL FROM THE HAND OF THE GRAVE? SELAH. 


We are not concerned to be particular and curious in 
the inquiry, touching the special reference or occasion of 
the foregoing complaints, from the 37th verse. It is enough 
to take notice, for our present purpose, that besides the 
evil which had already befallen the plaintiff, a further 
danger nearly threatened him, that carried death in the 
face of it, and suggested somewhat frightful apprehensions 
_of his mortal state, which drew from him this quick and 
sensible petition in reference to his own private concern, 
“Remember how short my time is,” and did presently di- 
rect his eye with a sudden glance from the view of his 
own, to reflect on the common condition of man, whereof 
he expresses his resentment, first, in a hasty expostulation 
with God, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain?” 
—Then, secondly, in a pathetic discourse with himself, 
representing the reason of that rough charge, ‘“ What 
man is he that liveth, and shall not see death? shall he 
deliver,” &c. g. d. When I add to the consideration of my 
short time, that of dying mankind, and behold a dark and 
deadly shade universally overspreading the world, the 
whole species of human creatures vanishing, quitting the 
stage round about me, and disappearing almost as soon as 
they show themselves; have I not a fair and plausible 
ground for that (seemingly rude) mene 4 Why is 
there so unaccountable a phenomenon, such a creature 
made to no poe, the noblest part of this inferior cre- 
ation brought forth into being without any imaginable de- 
sign? I know not how to untie the knot, upon this only 
view of the case, or avoid the absurdity. ’Tis hard sure 
to design the supposal, (of what it may yet seem hard to 
suppose,) that all men were made in vain. 

t ayers, the expostulation was somewhat passionate, 
and did proceed upon the sudden view of this disconsolate 
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case, very abstractly considered, and by iteslf only: and — 
that he did not in that instant look beyond it to a better 
and more comfortable scene of things. An eye bleared 
with present sorrow, sees not so far, nor comprehends so 
much at one view, a3 it would at another time, or as it 
doth, presently, when the tear is wiped out, and its own 
beams have cleared it up. We see he did quickly look 
further, and had got a more lightsome prospect, when in 
the next words we find him contemplating God’s * sworn 
loving-kindness unto David: the truth and_ stability 
whereof he at the same time expressly acknowledges, while 
only the form of his speech doth but seem to import a 
doubt—‘‘ Where are they?” But yet—they were sworn in 
truth. Upon which argument he had much enlarged in the 
former part of the psalm; and it still lay deep in hissoul, 
though he were now a little diverted from the present con- 
sideration of it: Which, since it turns the scales with him, 
it will be needful to inquire into the weight and import of 
it. Nor have we any reason to think, that David was 
either so little a prophet or a saint, as in his own thoughts 
to refer those magnificent things (the instances of that 
loving-kindness, confirmed by oath, which he recites from 
the 19th verse of the psalm to the 38th, as spoken from the 
mouth of God, and declared to him by vision) to the dig- 
nity of his own person, and the grandeur and perpetuity 
of his kingdom; as if it were ultimately meant of himself, 
that God would » make him his first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth,when there were divers greater kings,and 
(in comparison of the little spot over which he reigned) a 
vastly spreading monarchy that still overtopped him all 
his time; (as the same and successive monarchies did his 
successors ;) or that it was intended of the secular glory 
and stability of his throne and family; that God would 
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make them ¢to endure for ever, and be as the days of hea- 
_ven; that they should be as the sun before him, and be es- 
tablished for ever as the moon, and as a faithful witness in 
heaven. fy 

That God himself meant it not so, experience and the 
event of things hath shown; and that these predictions 
cannot otherwise have had their accomplishment, than in 
the succession of the spiritual and everlasting kingdom of 
the Messiah (4whom God raised up out of his loins to sit 
on his throne) unto his temporal kingdom. Wherein ’tis 
therefore ended by perfection rather than corruption. 
These prophecies being then made good, not in the kind 
which they literally imported, but in another (far more 
noble) kind. In which sense God’s covenant with him 
must be understood, which he insists on so much in this 
psalm, even unto that degree, as to challenge God upon 
it, as if in the present course of his providence he were 
now about to make it void : though he sufficiently express- 
es his confidencef both before and after, that this could 
never be. But ’tis plain it hath been made void long 
enough ago, in the subversion of David’s kingdom, and in 
that we see his throne and family not been established for 
ever, not endured as the days of heaven; if those words 
had no other than their obvious and literal meaning. And 
if any, to clear the truth of God, would allege the wick- 
edness of his posterity, first making a breach and disoblig- 
ing him, this is prevented by what we find inserted in re- 
ference to this very case: sIf his children forsake my law, 
and walk not in my judgments, &c. Then will I visit 
their iniquity with the rod, &c. Nevertheless my loving- 
kindness will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my 
faithfulness to fail. My covenant will I not break, nor 
alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. All which is 
solemnly sealed up with this, hOnce have I sworn in my 
holiness, that I will not lie unto David. So that, they that 
will make a scruple to accuse the holy God of falsehood, 
in that which with so much solemnity he hath promised 
and sworn, must not make any to admit his further in- 
tendment in these words. And that he had a further 
(even a mystical and spiritual) intendment in this cove- 
nant with David, is yet more fully evident from that of 
the prophet Isaiah: iHo every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, &c. Incline your ear and come to me. And 
I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the 
- Sure mercies of David. Behold, I have:given him for a 
witness to the peuple, a leader and commander, &c. What 
means this universal invitation to all thirsty persons, with 
the subjoined encouragement of making with them an 
everlasting covenant, (the same which we have here, no 
doubt, as to the principal parts, and which we find him 
mentioning also, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. with characters exactly 
corresponding to these of the prophet,) even the sure mer- 
cies of David? The meaning sure could not be, that 
they should be all secular kings and princes, and their 
posterity after them for ever; which we see is the verbal 
sound and tenor of this covenant. 

And now since it is evident God intended a mystery in 
this covenant, we may be as well assured he intended no 
deceit, and that he designed not a delusion to David by 
the vision in which he gave it. Can we think he went 
about to gratify him with a solemn fiction, and draw him 
into a false and fanciful faith; or so to hide his meaning. 
from him, as to tempt him into the belief of what he never 
meant? And to what purpose was this so special revela- 
tion by vision, if it were not to be understood truly, at 
least, if not yet perfectly and fully? It is left us therefore 
to collect that David was not wholly uninstructed how to 
refer all this to the kingdom of the Messiah. And he hath 
given sufficient testimony in that part of sacred writ, 
whereof God used him as a penman, that he. was of 
another temper than to place the sum and chief of his ex- 
pectations and consolations in his own and his posterity’s 
worldly greatness. And to put us out of doubt, our Sa- 
viour (who well knew his spirit) expressly enough tells us, 
that khe in spirit called him Lord, when he said, 1'The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, till I 
make thy enemies thy foot-stool. A plain discovery how 
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he understood God’s revelation touching the future con- 
cernments of his kingdom (and the covenant relating there- 
to,) viz. as a figure and type of Christ’s, w 10 must reign 
till all his enemies be subdued. ‘Nor was he in that igno- 
rance about the nature and design of Christ’s kingdom, 
but that he understood its reference to another world, and 
state of things, even beyond all the successions 0 
the mortal race of men; so as to have his eye fixed 
the happy eternity which a joyful resurrection must intro- 
duce, and whereof Christ’s resurrection should be the great 
and most assuring pledge. And of this we need no igi 
an evidence than the express words of the apostle St. Pe- 
ter, who after he had cited those lofty iriumphant strains 
of David, Psal. xvi. 8—11. I have set the Lord always 
before me: because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth: my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in hell, (or in the state of darkness,) 
neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life. In thy presence is 
fulness of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. All which, he tells us, ">was spoken concern- 
ing Christ. He more expressly subjoins,° that David be- 
ing a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to 
the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne. 
He seeing this before, spake of Pthe resurrection of Christ, 
(it appears he spake not at random, but as knowing and — 
seeing before what he spake,) that his soul was not left in 
hell, &c. nor can we think he thus rejoices, in another’s 
resurrection, forgetting his own. 

And yet we have afurther evidence from the apostle St. 
Paul, who affirms, “that the promise made to the fathers, 
God had fulfilled to their children, in that he had raised 
up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second psalm, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. Andas 
concerning that he raised him up from the dead, now no 
more to return to corruption ; he said on this wise, I will 
give you the sure mercies of David. Which it is now ap- 
parent must be understood of eternal mercies; such as 
Christ’s resurrection and triumph over the grave doth in- 
sure tous. He therefore looked upon what was spoken 
concerning his kingdom here, as spoken ultimately of 
Christ’s, the kingdom whereby he governs and cenducts 
his faithful subjects through all the troubles of life and ter- 
rors of death (through both whereof he himself as their 
king and leader hath shown the way) unto eternal blessed- 
ness; and upon the covenant made with him as the co- 
venant of God in Christ, concerning that blessedness and 
the requisites thereto. And (to say no more in this argu- 
ment) how otherwise can we conceivehe should have that 
fulness of consolation in this covenant when he iay a dy- 
ing, as we find him expressing, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. (for these 
were some of the last words of David, as we see, verse 1.) 
He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things and sure; for this is all my salvation, and all 
my desire. What so great joy and solace could a dying 
man take in a covenant made with him, when he 
with this world, and was to expect no more in it, if 
it not to concern a future blessedness in anothe 
Was it only for the hoped prosperity of his house an 
mily when he was gone? This (which is the only th 
we can fasten on) he plainly secludes in the next words,— 
although he make it not to grow. Therefore it was his re- 
flection upon those loving-kindnesses mentioned in t 
mer part of the psalm, contained in God’s coven 
confirmed by his oath, but understood according to the 
sense and import already declared, that caused | nis sudden 
turn in David’s spirit; and made him that lately spoke as 
out of a Golgotha, as if he had nothing but death in his 
eye and thoughts, to speak now in so different a strain, 
and (after some additional pleadings, in which his faith 
further recovers itself) to conclude this psalm with solem 
praise ; Blessed be the Lord for evermore.Amen andAmen. 

We see then the contemplation of his own and all men’s 
mortality, abstractly and alone considered, clothed his sc 
with black, wrapped it up in gloomy darkness, makes the 
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ures seem to him an obscure 
fanity; but his recalling into his 
thoughts a succeeding state of immortal life, clears up the 
day, makes him and all things appear in another hue, 
gives a fair account why such a creature as man was made; 
and therein makes the whole frame of things in this inferior 
the podt with a comely and well-composed aspect, as 











the p ict of a wise and rational design. Whence there- 
fore ave this ground of discourse fairly before us in 
the words themselves:—that the short time of man on 
cagth, limited by a certain unavoidable death, if we con- 
sider it abstractly by itself, without respect to a future state, 
carries that appearance and aspect with it, as if God had 
made all men in vain——That is said to be vain, according 
to the importance of the word here used, * which is either 
false, a fiction, an appearance only, a shadow, or evanid 
thing; or which is useless, unprofitable, and to no valuable 
purpose. The life of man, in the case now supposed, may 
be truly styled vain, either way.. And we shall say some- 
what to each; but to the former more briefly. 

i. It were vain, 2. e. little other than a show, a mere 
shadow, a semblance of being. We must indeed, in the 
present case, even abstract him from himself, and consider 
him only as a mortal, dying thing ; and as to that of him 
which isso, what a contemptible nothing ishe! There is 
an appearance of somewhat; but search a little, and in- 
quire into it, and it vanishes into a mere nothing, is found 
a lie, a piece of falsehood, as if hedid but feign a being, 
and were not. And so we may suppose the Psalmist 
speaking, upon the view of his own and the common case 
of man, how fast all were hastening out of life, and laying 
down the being which they rather seemed to have assumed 
and borrowed, than to possess and own: Lord, why hast 
thou made man such a fictitious thing, given him such a 
mock-being ? Why hast thou brought forth into the light 
of this world such a sort of creatures, that rather seem to 
be than are; that have so little of solid and substantial 
being, and so little deserve to be taken for realities; that 
only serve to cheat one another into an opinion of their 
true existence, and presently vanish and confess their false- 
hood? What hovering shadows, what uncertain entities 
are they! In a moment they are and are not, I know not 
when to say I have seenaman. It seems as if there were 
some such things before my eyes; I persuade myself that 
I see them move and walk to and fro, that I talk and con- 
verse with them; but instantly my own sense 13 ready to 
give my sense the lie. They are on the sudden dwindled 
away, and force me almost to acknowledge a delusion. I 
am but mocked with a show; and what seemed a reality 

roves an imposture. Their pretence to being, is but fic- 
tion and falsehood, a cozenage of over-credulous, unwary 
sense. They only personate what they are thought to be, 
and quickly put off their very selves as a disguise. This 
isagreeable to the language of Scripture elsewhere, Surely 
men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree are 
a lie, &c. In two respects may the present state of man 
eem to approach near to nothingness, and so admit this 
ation of the Psalmist, as if he were in this sense a 

g, a figment, or a lie, viz. in respect to the—m- 
, and—instability of this, his material and perish- 
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l. The minuteness, the small portion or degree of be- 
ing which this mortal part of man hath init. It is truly 
said of all created things, Their non-esse is more than their 
esse, they have more no-leing than being. It is only 
limited portion that they have, but there is an infi- 
e of being which they have not. And so coming 
ite Nearer, to nothingness than fulness of being, they 
may we 1 enough wear the name of nothing. "Wherefore 
the first and fountain-being justly appropriates to himself 
the name, I am; yea, tells us, He is, and there is none be- 
sides him; therein leaving no other name than that of 
runto creatures. And how much more may this 
d of the material and mortal part, this outside of 
vhatever of him is obnoxious to death and the grave! 
hich alone (abstractly looked on) is the subject of the 
Psalmist’s present consideration and discourse. By how 
much any thing hath more of matter, it hath the less of 
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actual essence. Matter being rather a capacily of being, 
than being itself, or a dark umbrage or shadow of it, actu- 
ally nothing, but evdoror, Wevdos, (as are the expressions of a 
noble tphilosopher,) a mere semblance, or a lie. And it is 
the language not of philosophers only, but of the Holy 
Ghost concerning all the nations of men, " They are as 
nothing, less than nothing, and vanity. Whata scarcity 
then, and penury of being, must we suppose in each indi- 
vidual! especially if we look alone upon the outer part, 
or rather the umbrage or shadow of the man. 

2. The instability and fluidness of it. The visible and 
corporeal being of man hath nothing steady or consistent 
in it. Consider his exterior frame and composition, he is 
no time all himself at once. There is a continual deflu- 
ence and access of parts; so that some account, each 
climacteric of his age changes his whole fabric. "Whence 
it would follow, that besides his statique individuating 
principle, (from which we are now to abstract,) nothing of 
him remains; he is another thing; the former man is 
vanished and gone; while he is, he hastens away, and 
within a little is not. In respect to the duration as well 
as the degree of his being, he is next tonothing. He opens 
his eye, and is not. *Gone in the twinkling of an eye. 
There is nothing in him stable enough, to admit a fixed 
look. So it is with the whole scene of things in this ma- 
terial world. As was the true maxim of an ancient,y 
All things flow, nothing stays; after the manner of a 
river. ‘The same thing which the apostie’s words more 
elegantly express; The fashion of this world passeth 
away. The scheme, the show, the pageantry of it. He 
speaks of it but as an appearance, as if he knew not whe- 
shee to call it something or nothing, it was so near to 
vanishing intonothing. And therefore he there requires, 
that the affections which mutual nearness in relation chal- 
lenges, be as if they were not; that we rejoice in reference 
to one another, (even most nearly related, as the occasion 
and scope of his discourse teach us to understand him,) 
but as if we rejoiced not, and to weep as if we wept not. 
Which implies, the objects merit no more, and are them- 
selves as if they were not. Whence, therefore, a continued 
course of intense passion, were very incongruous towards 
so discontinuing things. And the whole state of man be- 
ing but a show, the pomp and glittering of the greatest 
men make the most splendid and conspicuous part of it ; 
yet all this we find is not otherwise reckoned of, *than an 
image, a dream, a vision of the sight; every man at his 
best state is altogether vanity, walketh in a vain show, 
disquieteth himself in vain, &c. Of all without exception, 
’tis pronounced, Man is like to vanity, his days are asa 
shadow that passeth away. As Ecclesiastes often, of all 
sublunary things, Vanity of vanities, &c. 

2. But yet there is another notion of vain, as it signi- 
fies useless, unprofitable, or to no purpose. And in this 
sense also, if we consider the universal mortality of man- 
kind without respect to a future state, there was a spe- 
cious ground for the expostulation, Why hast thou madeall 
men in vain? Vanity in the former notion speaks the 
emptiness of a thing, absolutely and in itself considered; 
in this latter relatively, as it is referred to and measured 
by an end. That is, in this sense, vain, which serves to 
no end; or to no worthy and valuable end, which amounts 
to the same. For inasmuch as all ends, except the- last, 
are means also to a further end; if the end immediately 
aimed at be vain and worthless, that whichis refer- 
red to it, as it is so referred, cannot but be also vain. 
Whereupon now let us make trial what end we could in 
this case think man made for. Which will best be done by 
taking some view,—l. Of his nature,—2. Of the ends for 
which, upon that supposition, we must suppose him made. 

1. Of the former (neglecting the strictness of philoso- 
phical disquisition) no more is intended to be said than 
may comport with the design of a popular discourse. 
And it shall suffice, therefore, only to take notice of what 
is more obvious in the nature of man, and subservient to 
the present purpose. And yet we are here to look fur- 
ther than the mere surface and outside of man, which we 
only considered before ; and. to view his nature, as ids in 
itself; and not as the supposition of its having nothing 
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but what is mortal belonging to it, would make it: for as 
the exility (and almost nothingness) of man’s being, con- 
sidered according to that supposition, did best serve to ex- 
press the vanity of it, in the former notion that hath been 
given of a vain thing; so the excellency and solid sub- 
Stantiality of it, considered as it is in itself, will conduce 
“most to the discovery of its vanity in this latter notion 
thereof. ‘That is, if we first consider that, and then the 
supposition of such a creature’s being ha) made to perish. 
And if what shall be said herein, do in the sequel tend to 
destroy that above-mentioned disposition, (as it, being 
established, would destroy the prime glory of human na- 
ture,) it can only be said magna est veritas, gc. In the 
meantime we may take a view, in the nature of man, 

1. Of his intellective powers. Hereby he frames notions 
of things, even of such things as are above the sphere of 
sense; of moral good and evil, right and wrong, what is 
virtuous and what is vicious; of abstract and universal 
natures. Yea, and of a first being, and cause, and of the 
wisdom, power, goodness, and other perfections, which 
must primarily agree to him. Hereby he affirms and de- 
nies one thing of another, as he observes them to agree and 
disagree, and discerns the truth and falsehood of what is 
spoken or denied. He doth hereby infer one thing from 
another, and argue himself into firm and unwavering as- 
sent to many things, not only above the discovery of sense, 
but directly contrary to their sensible appearances. 

2. His power of determining himself, of choosing and 
refusing, according as things are estimated, and do appear 

,tohim. Where also it is evident how far the objects which 
this faculty is sometimes exercised about, do transcend the 
reach of all sensible nature; as well as the peculiar noble- 
ness and excellency is remarkable of the faculty itself. 
it hath often for its object things of the highest nature, 
purely spiritual and divine, virtue, religion, God himself. 
So as that these (the faculty being repaired only by sancti- 
fying grace, not now first put into the nature of man) are 
chosen by some, and, where it is not so, refused (’tis true) 
by the most; but not by a mere not-willing of them, (as 
mere brutal appetite also doth not-will them, which no 
way reaches the notion of a refusal,) but by rejecting them 
with a positive aversion and dislike, wherein there is great 
iniquity and sin: which could not be but in a nature 
capable of the opposite temper. And it is apparent, this 
faculty hath the privilege of determining itself, so as to be 
exempt from the necessitating influence of any thing foreign 
to it; upon the supposal whereof, the managery of all 
human affairs, all treaties between man and man, to induce 
a consent to this or that, the whole frame of government, 
all legislation and distribution of public justice, do depend. 
For take away this supposition, and these will presently 
appear most absurd and unjust. With what solemnity are 
applications and addresses made to the will of man upon 
all occasions! How is it courted, and solicited, and sued 
unto! But how absurd were it so to treat the other crea- 
tures, that act by a necessity of nature in all they do! to 
make supplications to the wind, or propound articles to a 
brute! And how unjust, to determine and inflict severe 
penalties for unavoidable and necessitated actions and 
omissions! These things occur to our first notice, upon 
any (a more sudden and cursory) view of the nature of 
man. And what should hinder, but we may infer from 
these, that there is further in his nature, 

_ 3. A capacity of an immortal state, 7. ¢. that his nature 
is such, that he may, if God so please, by the concurrent 
influence of his ordinary power and providence, without 
the help of a miracle, subsist in another state of life after 
this, even a state that shall not be liable to that impairment 

“ and decay that we find this subject to. More is not (as 

yet) contended for; and so much methinks none should 
make a difficulty to admit, from what is evidently found 
in him, For it may well be supposed, that the admitting 
of this (at least) will seem much more easy to any free and 
unprejudiced reason, than to ascribe the operations before 
mstanced in, to alterable or perishable matter, or indeed 
to any matter at all. It being justly presumed, that none 
will ascribe to matter, as such, the powers of ratiocination 
or volition. For then every particle of matter must needs 
be rational and intelligent (a high advance to what one 
would never have thought at all active.) And how un- 
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conceivable is it, that the minute particles of matter, in 
themselves, each of them destitute of any such powers, 
should by their mutual intercourse with one another, be- 
come furnished with them! that they should be able to 
understand, deliberate, resolve, and choose, being assem~ 
bled and duly disposed in counsel together ; but, 


apart, 
‘rest all ina deep and sluggish silence! Besides, if the 


particles of matter, howsoever modified and moved, to the 
utmost subtilty or tenuity, and to the highest vigour, shall 
then become intelligent and rational, how is it that we 
observe not, as any matter is more subtil and more swiftly 
and vigorously moved, it makes not a discernibly nearer 
approach (proportionably) to the faculty and power of rea- 
soning? And that nothing more of an aptitude or tendency 
towards intelligence and wisdom is to be perceived in an 
aspiring flame or a brisk wind, than in a elod or a stone t 
If to understand, to define, to distinguish, to syllogize, be 
nothing else but the agitation and collision of the minute 
parts of rarified matter among one another; methinks, some 
happy chemist or other, when he hath missed his designed 
mark, should have hit upon some such more noble pro- 
duct, and by one or other prosperous sublimation have 
caused some temporary resemblance (at least) of these 
operations. Or, if the paths of nature, in these affairs of 
the mind, be more abstruse, and quite out of the reach and 
road of artificial achievement, whence is it, that nature 
herself (that is vainly enough supposed by some to have 
been so happy, as by some casual strokes to have fabricated 
the first of human creatures, that have since propagated 
themselves) is grown so effete and dull, as never since to 
hit upon any ao effect in the like way: and that no re- 
cords of any time or age give us the notice of some such 
creature sprung out of some epicurean womb of the earth, 
and elaborated by the only immediate hand of nature, so 
disposing the parts of matter in its constitution, that it 
should be able to perform the operation belonging to the 
mind of man. But if we cannot, with any tolerable pre- 
tence or show of reason, attribute these operations to any 
mere matter, that there must be somewhat else in man to 
which they may agree, that is distinct from his corruptible 
part, and that is therefore capable, by the advantage of its 
own nature, of subsisting hereafter (while God shall con- 
tinue to it an influence agreeable to its nature, as he doth 
to other creatures.) And hence it seems a modest and 
sober deduction, that there is in the nature of man, at least, 
a capacity of an immortal state. 

2. Now, if we yet suppose there is actually no such 
state for man hereafter, it is our next business to view the 
ends for which, upon that supposition, he may be thought 
to have been made. Whence we shall soon see, there is 
not any of them whereof it may be said, this is that he was 
created for, as his adequate end. And here we havea . 
double agent to be accommodated with a suitable end ;— 
Man now made; and—God who made him. 

1. Man himself. For it must be considered, that inas- 
much as man is a creature capable of propounding to him- 
self an end, and of acting knowingly and with design to- 
wards it, (and indeed incapable of acting otherwise as a 
man,) it would therefore not be reasonable to speak of him 
in this discourse, as if he were merely passive, and to be 
acted only by another: but we must reckon him obliged, 
in subordination to his Maker, to mtend and pursue (him- 






self) the proper end for which he appointed and made him: 
And in reason we are ‘to expect that what God hath ap- 
pointed to be his proper end, should be such as is in itself 


most highly desirable, suitable to the utmost capacity of 
his nature, and attainable by his action; so carrying with 
it sufficient inducements, both of desire and hope, to a 
vigorous and rational prosecution of it. Thus we must, 
at least, conceive it to have been in the primitive institu- 
tion of man’s end, unto which, the expostulation hath re- 
ference,— Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain? And 
we can think of no ends which men either do or ought to 
propound to themselves, but by the direction of one of 
these principles, sense, reason, or religion. 

1. Sense is actually the great dictator to the most of 
men, and de facto, determines them to the mark and scope 
which they pursue, and animates the whole pursuit. Not 
that sense is by itself capable of designing an end, but it 
too generally inclines and biasses reason herein. So that 
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reason hath no other hand in the business, that only as a 
slave to sense, to form the design and contrive the methods 
which may most conduce to it, for the gratification of sen- 
sual‘appetite and inclination at last. And the appetitions 
of sense (wherein it hath*s6é much mastery and dominion) 
are but such as we find enumerated, 1 John ii. 16. The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of life. » Or 
(if we understand the apostle to use the name of lust ob- 
jectively) the objects sufficiently connote the appetitions 
themselves. All which may fitly be referred to sense: 
either the outward senses, or the fancy or imagination, 
has deservedly comes under the same common de- 
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Now, who can think the satisfying of these lusts the 
commensurate end of man? Who would not, upon the 
supposition of no higher, say with the Psalmist, Where- 
fore hast thou made all men in vain? To what purpose 
was it for him to live in the world a few years, upon this 
account only, and so go down to the place of silence? 
‘What is there in the momentary satisfaction of this mortal 
flesh; in his pleasing view of a mass of treasure, (which 
henever brought with him into the world, but only heaped 
together, and so leaves not the world richer or poorer than 
he found it,) what is there in the applause and admiration 
of fools, (as the greater part always are,) that we should 
think it worth the while for man to have lived for these 
things? If the question were put, Wherefore did God 
make man ? Who would not be ashamed so to answer it, 
He made him to eat, and drink, and take his pleasure, to 
gather up wealth for he knows not who; to use his in- 
ventions, that each one may become a talk and wonder to 
the rest; and then when he hath fetched a few turns upon 
the theatre, and entertained the eyes of beholders with 
a short scene of impertinencies, descend and never be 
heard of more? What, that he should come into the world 
furnished with such powers and endowments for this? It 
were like a case, as if one should be clad in scarlet to go 
to plough, or curiously instructed in arts and sciences to 
tend hogs. 

Or, 2dly, If we rise higher, to the view of such ends as 
more refined reason may propose, within the compass only 
of this present state: we will suppose that it be either, 
the acquisition of much knowledge, the furnishing his 
understanding with store of choice and well-digested no- 
tions; that he may please himself in being (or in having 
men think him) a learned wight. Death robs away all his 
gain. And what is the world the better? How little shall 
he enrich the clods, among which he must shortly lie 
down and have his abode! Or how little is the gain, when 
the labour and travail of so many years are all vanished 
and blown away with the last puff of his dying breath, 
and the fruit that remains, is to have it said by those that 
survive, ‘ There lies learned dust?” That any part of his 
acquisitions, in that kind, descends to others, little betters 
the case, when they that succeed are all hastening down 
also into the same ignoble dust. Besides, that the increase 
of sorrow, both because the objects of knowledge do but 
increase the more he knows, do multiply the more upon 
him, so as to beget a despair of ever knowing so much 
as he shall know himself to be ignorant of; and a thou- 
sand doubts, about things he hath more deeply consider- 
ed, which his more confident (undiscovered) ignorance 

sver dreamt of or suspected. And thence an unquiet- 
ness, an irresolution of mind, which they that never drove 
at any such mark are (more contentedly) unacquainted 
with. And also, because that by how much knowl- 
edge hath refined a man’s soul, so much it is more sen- 
sible and perceptive of troublesome impressions from the 
disorderly state of things in the world; which they 
that converse only with earth and dirt, have not spirits 
clarified and fine enough to receive. So that, except a 
man’s knowing more than others were to be referred to 
another state, the labour of attaining thereto, and other 
accessary disadvantages, would hardly ever be compen- 
sated by the fruit or pleasure of it. And unless a man 
would suppose himself made for torment, he would be 
shrewdly tempted to think a quiet and drowsy ignorance 
a happier state. 

Or if that man’s reason, with a 


Or ut aime ried of temper, 
guide him to an active negociating li 


e, rather than that of 
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contemplation ; and determine him to the endeavour of 
serving mankind, or the community to which he belongs: 
by how much the worthier actions he performs, and by 
how much more he hath perfected and accomplished him- 
self with parts and promptitude for such actions; the loss 
and vanity is but the greater thereby, since he and those 
he affected to serve, are all going down to the silent grave. 
Of how little use are the politician, the statesman, the se- 
nator, the judge, or the eloquent man, if we lay aside the 
consideration of their subserviency to the keeping the 
world in a more composed and orderly state, for the prose- 
cution of the great designs of eternity, when ere long all 
their thoughts shall perish? what matter were it what be- 
came of the world, whether it be wise or foolish, rich or 
poor, quiet or unquiet, governed or ungoverned? Who- 
ever should make their order and tranquillity their study, 
or that should intend their thoughts and endeavours to the 
finding out the exactest methods and rules of government 
and policy, should but do as they that should use a great 
deal of pains and art in the curious adorning and trimming 
up of a dying person; oras if some one, among many con- 
demned persons, should be very solicitous to have them 
march with him in very exact order to the place of execu-» 
tion. If the world be not looked upon as a tiring room to \ 
dress one’s self in, for an appearance on the eternal stage; } 
but only as a great charnel-house, where they undress and / 
put off themselves, to sleep in everlasting darkness; how 
can we think it worth a thought, or to be the subject of 
any rational design or care? Who would not rather bless 
himself in a more rational neglect and regardlessness of 
all human affairs; and account an unconcerned indiffer- 
ency the highest wisdom ? 

Yea, 3dly, If we suppose religion (which we need not 
(because it is mentioned in this order) conceive exclusive 
of reason, but rather perfective of it: reason having first 
found out God, religion adores him) to become with any the 
ruling principle, and to have the direction and government 
of the man, as to his way and end: how would even that 
languish with the best, were the consideration of a future 
state laid aside, which with so few, notwithstanding it, hath ' 
any efficacy at all to command and govern their lives! 
Religion terminates upon God; and-upon him under a 
double notion, either as we design service and honour to 
him, or as from him we design satisfaction and blessedness 
to ourselves. Now if a man’s thoughts and the intention 
of his mind be carried towards God under the former no- 
tion, how great an allay and abatement must it needs be to 
the vigour and zeal of his affection, who shall with the 
most sincere devotedness apply himself to serve his inter- 
est and glory, to reflect upon the universal mortality of 
himself and mankind, without any hope of compensation 
to it by a future immortality ! 

It is agreed on all hands, that the utmost contributions 
of creatures can add nothing to him; and that our glorify- 
ing him doth only consist, either in our acknowledging 
him glorious ourselves, or representing him so to others. 
-But how little doth it signify, and how flatand low a thing 
would it seem, that I should only turn mine eye upwards 
and think a few admiring thoughts of God this hour, while 
I apprehend myself liable to lose my very thinking power 
and whole being the next! Or if we could spread his just 
renown, and gain all the sons of men to a concurrence 
with us in the adoring of his sovereign excellencies, how 
would it damp and stifle such loyal and dutiful affection, 
to consider, that the universal testimony, so deservedly 
given him, shall shortly cease for ever, and that infinitely 
blessed Being be ere long (again, as he was from eternity 
before) the only witness of hisown glory! And if the pro- 
pension of a man’s soul be towards God under the latter 
notion also, in order to a satisfaction that shall thence ac- 
erue to himself, (which design, both in the pursuit and exe- 
cution of it, is so conjunct with the former that it cannot 
be severed,) it cannot but be an unspeakable diminution 
and check to the highest delights in this kind, to think how 
soon they shall have‘an end; that the darkness and dust of 
the grave shall shortly obscure and extinguish the glory of 
this lightsome scene. 

To think every time one enters that blessed presence, 
for ought I know I shall approach it no more! This is 
possibly my last sight of that pleasant face, my last taste 
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of those enravishing pleasures! What bitterness must this 
infuse into the most delicious sweetness our state could 
then admit! And by how much more free and large grace 
should be in its present communications, and by how 
much any soul should be more experienced in the life of 
God and inured to divine delights, so much the more grie- 
vous and afilictive resentments it could not but have of the 
approaching end of all; and be the more powerfully tempt- 
ed tosay, Lord, why was I made in vain ? How faint and 
languid would endeavours be after the knowledge of that 
God whom I may but only know and die! How impotent 
and ineffectual would the attractions of this end be to man 
in this terrene state to raise him above the world, and res- 
cue him from the power of sensible things, to engage him 
in the pursuit of that sanctity and purity which alone can 
qualify him for converse with God, to bear him out in a 
conflict against the (more natural) inclinations of sense, 
when if with much labour and painful striving, much 
-self-denial and severity to the flesh, any disposition should 
be attained to relish divine pleasures, it be considered all 
the while, that the end of all may be as soon lost as it is 
gained; and that possibly there may be no more than a 
moment’s pleasure to recompense the pains and conflicts of 
many years! Although, in this case, the continual hope 
and expectation of some further manifestation and fruition 
might much influence a person already holy, and a great 
lover of God, unto a steadfast adherence to him; yet how 
little would it do to male men such, that are yet unsuit- 
able and disaffected to him! or even to recover such 
out of their lapses and drowsy fits, that are not altoge- 
ther so! . 

And ’tis further to be considered, that since God hath 

iven man a being capable of subsisting in another state; 
<as doth appear by what hath been already said;) and 
since he is therefore capable of enjoying a greater happi- 
ness than his present state can admit of; that capacity will 
draw upon him a most indispensable obligation to intend 
that happiness as his end. For admit that there be no fu- 
ture state for him, itis however impossible any manshould 
know there is none; and upon an impartial view of the 
whole case, he hath enough to render it, (at least) far more 
likely to him that there is. And certainly he cannot but 
be obliged to pursue the highest good (even by the law of 
nature itself) which his nature is capable of; which pro- 
bably he may attain, and which he is no where forbidden 
by his Creator to aspire unto. Whence therefore, if we 
now circumscribe him within the limits of this present 
mortal state; or if, for argument’s sake, we suppose even- 
tually there is no other; we must not only cqnfess that ca- 
pacity to be given him in vain, but that he is obliged also 
to employ the principal endeavours of his life and all his 
powers in vain; (for certainly his principal endeavour 
ought to be laid out in order to his principal end ;) that is, 
to pursue that good which he may attain, but never shall; 
and which is possible to him, but not upon any terms fu- 
ture. And if it be admitted, that the subject state of man 
must silence all objections against any such inconsisten- 
cies, and make him content to act in pure obedience to his 
Maker, (whether he signify his will by the law of nature 
only, or by any positive precept,) though he shall not here- 
after enjoy any permanent state of blessedness as the con- 
sequent reward: that virtue and goodness, a holy recti- 
tude of inclinations and actions, are reward enough to 
themselves: and there is that justice and sweetness in re- 
ligion, to oblige him to love and reverence and adore the 
Divine Majesty this moment, though he were sure to perish 
for ever and be reduced to nothing the next; Isay, admit- 
ting all this, yet, 

%, Since the blessed God himself is to be considered as 
the principal Agent and Designer in this inquiry, ‘“ Why 
hast thou made all men in vain ?”’ Itis with modest and 
humble reverence to be considered, what end worthy of 
that infinitely perfect Being, he may be supposed to have 
propounded to himseif in forming such a creature of so 
improveablea nature, and furnished with sonoble faculties 
and powers, for so transient and temporary a state ? and 
how well it will consist with the most obvious and unques- 
tionable notions we can have of an absolutely perfeet Be- 
ing and the attributes which he most peculiarly challenges 

b Jer. ix. 24. 
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and appropriates to himself, (so as not only to own, but to 
glory in them,) that he should give being not to some few 
only, but to the whole species of human creatures, and 
therein communicate to them a nature capable of know- 
ing, of loving, and enjoying himself in a blessed eternity, 
with a design to continue them only for some short space 
on earth, in a low, imperfect state, wherein they shall be 
liable to sink still lower, to the vilest debasement of their 
natures; and yet not for their transgression herein, (for 
tis the mortality of man, not by sin, but by creation or the 
design of the Creator only, that is now supposed,) but for 
his mere pleasure to bereave them of being, and reduce 
them allagain to nothing? Itisto be considered, Whether, 
thus to resolve and do, can any way agree to God, accord- 
ing to our clearest and most assured conceptions of him ; 
not from our reasoning only, but his discovery of him- 
self? For otherwise we see the imputation falls where 
we should dread to let it rest, of having made man in 
vain. 

He is, in common account, said to act vainly, who acts 
beneath himself, so as to pursue an end altogether unwor- 
thy of him, or none at all. ’Tis true, that some single acts 
may be done by great persons as a divertisement, without 
dishonourable reflection,that may seem much beneath them. 
And if any do stoop to very mean offices and employ- 
ments to do good, to help the distressed and relieve the 
miserable, it is a glorious acquest; and the greater they 
are, the higher is the glory of their condescending good- 
ness. Benignity of nature and a propension to the most 
unexpected acts of a merciful self-depression, when the 
case may require it, are the most comely ornaments of 
princely greatness, and outshine the glory of the richest 
diadem. But a wonted habitual course of mean actions 
in great persons, that speak a low design or no design at 
all, but either a humonr to trifle, or a mischievous nature 
and disposition, would never fail to be thought inglorious 
and infamous; as may be scen in the instances of Sarda-_/ 
napalus’s spinning, and Domitian’s killing of flies. 

When wisdom and goodness are in conjunction with 
power and greatness, they never persuade a descent but 
upon such terms and for such purposes that a more glo- 
rious advancement shall ensue. Wisdom foreseeing that 
end, and goodness readily taking the way, which (though 
it were most undesigned, or not aimed atas an end gould 
not fail to effect it. Nor are any attributes of the Divine 
Being more conspicuous than these; more testified by. 
himself, or more generally acknowledged by all men that 
have not denied his existence. Or if any have done that 
violence to their own minds, as to erase and blot out thence 
the belief of an existing Deity, yet at least, while they de- 
ny it, they cannot but kave this notion of what they deny, 
and grant that these are great perfections, and must agree 
to God, upon supposition that he do exist. If therefore he 
should do any thing repugnant to these, or we should 
suppose him to do so, we should therein suppose him 
to act below a God, and so as were very unworthy of 
him. And though it becomes us to be very diffident of 
our own reasonings concerning the counsels and designs 
of that eternal Being; so, as if we should find him to 
assert any thing expressly of himself, which we know not. 
how to reconcile with our own preconceived thoughts, 
therein to yield him the cause, and confess the debility of 
our understandings ; yet certainly, it were great rashness 
and void of all pretence, to suppose any thing which nei- 
ther he saith of himself, nor we know how, consistently, 
to think. Nor are we, in judging of his designs, to bring 
him down to our model, or measure him b man, whose 
designs do for the most part bespeak only his own indi- 
gency, and are levelled at his own advantage and the bet- 
tering some way or other of his present condition. What- 
soever the great God doth towards his creatures, we must 
understand him to do, though with design, yet from an 
exuberant fulness of life and being, by which he is inca- 
pable of an accession to himself. And hence that he 
can, in reference to himself, have no other inducement to 
such action, besides the complacency which he takes in 
diffusing his free communications, (for he exercises loving 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth, be- 
cause he delighteth in these things,) and the maintaining 
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the just honour and reputation of his government over his 
creatures, who as they are cof him, and through him, 
must be all to him, that he may have glory for ever. 
Now, though it be most undoubtedly true, that the 
sovereignty of his power and dominion over his creatures 
(of which he hath no need, and to whom he so freely gave 
being) is so absolute and unlimited, that if we consider 
that only, we must acknowledge, he might create a man 
or an angel, and annihilate him presently; yea, that he 
might, if he so pleased, raise up many thousand worlds of 
intelligent and imnocent creatures into being in one 
moment, and throw them into nothing again the very next 
moment. Yet how unwarrantably should we maim the 
notion of God, if we should conceive of him only accord- 
ing to one attribute, secluding the consideration of the 
rest! How misshapen an idea should we bear of him in 
our minds! And how would it deform the face of Pro- 
vidence, and spoil the decorum of his administrations, if 
they should be the effects of one single attribute only, the 
other having no influence on the affairs of the world! If 
nothing but mercy should appear in his dispensations 
towards sinful man, so that every man might do what were 
good in his own eyes, without cause of fear to be called 
to account; if the most dissolute and profane were equally 
assured of his favour, with those who are most holy and 
strictly regular in all their conversation, what would be 
thought of God and religion? Or how should we savour 
the notion of an impure deity, taking pleasure to indulge 
the wickedness of men? And if justice alone have the 
whole management of affairs, and every act of sin be fol- 
lowed with an act of sudden vengeance, and the whole 
world become a flaming theatre, and all men held in a 
hopeless expectation of fiery indignation and of judgment 
without merey, what would become of that amiable repre- 
sentation, and the consolatory thoughts we have of God, 
and of that love and duty which some souls do bear 
towards him? Orif power should affect daily to show 
itself in unusual appearances and effects, in changing every 
hour the shapes of the terrestrial creatures, in perpetual 
anick innovations of the ecurses of the celestial, with a 
z,0usand more kinds of prodigious events that might be 
the hourly effects of unlimited power, how were the order 
of the world disturbed, and how unlovely an idea would 
it beget in every intelligent creature, of him that made and 
rules it! Yet is it from no defect of mercy, that all men 
_ are not equally favoured and blessed of God; nor of jus- 
| tice, that a speedy vengeance is not taken of all; nor of 
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free obedience. But how little would it agree with this 
design of the Divine wisdom, to have made man only for 
this temporary state! For, - 

1. How little would it tend to the begettine and set- 
tling that fear of God in the hearts of men, that were ne- 
cessary to preserve his authority and government from a 
profane contempt; whereas daily experience shows, that 
there is now no difference made between them that fear God 
and them that fear him not, unless wherein the former are 
worse dealt with and more exposed to sufferings and 
wrongs: that, at least, ’tis often (yea for the most part) 
so, that to depart from iniquity is to make oneself a prey ; 
that those who profess and evidence the most entire devot- 
edness to God, and pay the greatest observance and duty 
to him, become a common scorn upon this very account, 
and are in continual danger to be eaten up as bread by 
those that call not upon God; while in the meantime the 
tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke God 
are secure, are not plagued as other men, nor in trouble as 
other men. And judgment isnot here executed for wicked 
works in this world. If also nothing is to be expected, 
either of good or evil, in another, who is likely to be in- 
duced, in this case, to fear God or to be subject to him ? 
And how unlike is this to the wisdom of the Supreme 
Ruler, to expose his most rightful and sovereign authority 
to the fearless and insolent affronts of his own revolted 
creatures, without any design of future reparation to it; as 
if he had created them on purpose only to curse him and 
die! But he hath prevented the occasion of so reproach- 
ful a censure, and thought fit to fill his word and the 
consciences of guilty smnmers with threats and dreadful 
presages of a future judgment and state of punishment. 
To which he is no less concerned, both in point of wisdom 
and veracity, (and I may add of legal justice,) to make 
the event correspond, that he may neither be found to 
have omitted any due course for preventing or redress 
of so great an evil; and that, if the threatening do 
not effectually over-awe sinners, the execution may at 
least right himself: and that, in the meantime, he do 
not (that which would least of all become him, and which 
were most repugnant to his nature) make use of a solemn 
fiction to keep the world in order, and maintain his govern- 
ment by falsehood and deceit, that is, by threatening what 
he knows shall never be. 

2. Nor were there (in the case all along supposed) a 
more probable provision made, to conciliate and procure to 
the Divine majesty the love which it is requisite he should 
have from the children of men. And this cannot but be 


| power, that the world is not filled with astonishing won- 
_ ders every day; but rather from their unexcessiveness, 
| and that they make that blessed temperature where they 


thought another apt method for his wisdom to pitch upon, 
to render his government acceptable, and to engage men to 
that free and complacential subjection which is suitable to 


reside, and are exercised in so exact proportion, that 

/nothing is ever done unworthy of him, who is, at once, 

‘both perfectly merciful, and just, and powerful, and wise, 
and hath all perfections eminently comprehended and 
united in his own most simple Being. It were therefore 
besides the purpose to insist only what sovereign power, 
considered apart, might do; but we are to consider what 
may be congruous to him to do, who is infinitely wise and 
good, as well as powerful. j ; 

1, And first, let it be weighed, how it may square with the 
Divine wisdom, to give being toa world of reasonable crea- 
tures, and giving them only a short time of abode in being, 
to abandon them to a perpetual annihilation. Wisdom 
in any agent must needs suppose the intention of some 
valuable end of his action. And the Divine wisdom, 
wherein it hath any end diverse from that which his pure 
goodness and benignity towards his creatures would in- 
cline hitn to, (which also we must conceive it most intent 
to promote and further,) cannot but have it chiefly in de- 
sign; it being determined that his goodness should open 
itself and break forth into a creation, and that of reason- 
able creatures, so to manage his government over these 
(which indeed are the only subjects of government in the 
strict and proper notion of it) as may most preserve his 
authority, and keep up his just interest in them, both by 
recommending him to their fear and love; to possess them 
with that due and necessary reverence of him that may 
restrain them from contemptuous sinning ; and so endear 
his government to them, as to engage them toa placid and 
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God. For how can that filial and dutiful affection ever 
be the genuine product or impress of such a representation 
of the case between God and them; that is, that they shall 
be most indispensably obliged to devote their whole being 
and all their powers entirely to his service and interest; 
exactly to observe his strictest laws, to keep under the se- 
verest restraint their most innate, reluctant inclinations; 
and in the meantime expect the administrations of Provi- 
dence to be such, towards them, that they shall find harder 
usage all their days than his most insolent and irreconcil- 
able enemies, and at last lose their very beings, they know 
not how soon, and therewith (necessarily) all possibilities 
of any future recompense. Is this'a likely way to procure 
love, and to captivate hearts into an affectionate and free 
obedience ? Or what is it probable to produce, but a sour 
and sullen despondency, the extinction of all generous 
affection, and a temper more agreeable to a forced enthral- 
ment to some malignant, insulting genius, than a willing 
subjection to the God of all grace and love? And every 
one will be ready to say, There is little of wisdom in that 
government, the administration whereof is neither apt to 
beget fear nor love in those that are subject to it; but 
either through the want of the one to be despised, or 
to be regretted through the want of the other. And this 
being the very case, upon supposition of no future state, it 
seems altogether unworthy of the Divine wisdom, that such 
a creature should ever have been made as man, upon 
which no end is attainable, (as the course of providence 
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commonly runs in this world,) in comparison whereof, it 
were not better and more honourable to his Maker, (whose 
interest it is the part of his wisdom to consult,) that he 
had never been. And therefore, as to God and the just 
and worthy designs of his glory, he would seem, upon this 
supposition, wholly made in vain. 

2. And secondly, How congruous and agreeable would 
this supposition prove to the goodness of God? As that 
other attribute of wisdom doth more especially respect his 
own interest, so doth this the interest of his creatures: 
that is, if it be understood, not in a metaphysical, but in a 
moral, sense; as it imports a propensity and steady bent 
of will unto benefaction, according to that of the Psalmist, 
Thou art good, and dost good. And this free and gene- 
1ous principle it is, which gives the first rise and _begin- 
ning to all the designs any way respecting the well-being 
and happiness of creatures; which then infinite wisdom 
forms and manages to their full issues and accomplishment, 
guiding (as it were) the hand of almighty power in the ex- 
ecution of them. 

That there should be a creation, we may conceive to be 
the first dictate of this immense goodness, which afterwards 
diffuses itself through the whole, in communications agree- 
able to the nature of every creature. So that even this in- 
ferior and less noble part, the earth, is full of the goodness 
of the Lord.* It creates first its own object, and then pours 
forth itself upon it with infinite delight, rewarding the ex- 
pense with the pleasure of doing good. Now if we should 
suppose such a creature as man made only for that short 
time and low state which we see to be allotted him in this 
world, it were neither difficult nor enough to reconcile the 
hypothesis with strict justice, which upon the ground of ab- 
solute dominion may do what it will with its own: but the 
ill accord it seems to have with so large and abounding 
goodness, renders it very unlike the dispensation of the 
blessed God; no enjoyment being in that case afforded to 
this sort of creatures, agreeable to their common nature 
and capacity, either in degree or continuance. 

Not in degree: for who sees not, that the nature of man 
‘is capable of greater things than he here enjoys? And 
where that capacity is rescued from the corruption that 
narrows and debases it, how sensibly do holy souls resent 
and bewail their present state, as a state of imperfection ! 
With how fervent and vehement desires and groans do 
they aspire and pant after a higher and more perfect ! We 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not 
for that we would be unclothed,f (that is not enough, to 
be delivered out of the miseries of life, by laying down 
this passive part, is not that which will terminate their de- 
sires, ) but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life. Theirs are not brutal groans, the complaint of 
oppressed sensitive nature under a present evil; but ra- 
tional and spiritual, the expressions of desire strongly car- 
ried to pursue an apprehended suitable good. The truest 
notion we can yet have of the primitive nature and capacity 
of man, is by beholding it in its gradual restitution. And 
is it agreeable to the goodness of God, to put such a nature 
into any, and withhold the suitable object? As if it were 
a pleasure to him, to behold the work of his hands spending 
itself in weary strugglings towards him, and vexed all the 
while it continues in being, with the desire of what it shall 
never enjoy; and which he hath made it desire, and there- 
in encouraged it to expect ? 

Nor in continuance: for I suppose it already evident, 
that the nature of man is capable (in respect of his principal 
part) of perpetuity, and so of enjoying a felicity herbaiier 
that shall be permanent and know no end. And it seems 
no way congruous to so large goodness, to stifle a capacity 
whereof it was itself the author, and destroy its own work. 
For if the being of man is intended for so short a continu- 
ance, either he may have the knowledge of this determina- 
tion concerning him, or not. If he cannot have the know- 
ledge of it, why should any one say what they cannot 
know ; or put such a thing upon God, that is so vilely 
reflecting and dishonourable to him? If he may have the 
knowledge of it, then doth he seem a creature made for 
torment, while by an easy reflection upon himself he may 
discern, he is not incapable of a perpetual state, and is yet 
brought forth into the light to “ ere long extinguished 
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and shut up in everlasting darkness. And who can think 
this a thing worthy of infinite and eternal goodness? Be- 
sides, (as hath been insisted before,) that this torture, pro- 
ceeding from so sad an expectation, cannot but be most 
grievous and afilictive to the best. Whence the apostle 
tells us, that Christians, if in this life only they had hope, 
were of all men most miserable: so that it were more de- 
sirable never to have been. If any yet fall hereafter intoa 
state to which they would prefer perpetual annihilation, 
inasmuch, as it is wholly by their own default, it no way 
reflects upon. Divine goodness. But it would be a dis- 
honourable reflection rather upon that Author and Foun- 
tain of all goodness, if he should not express himself wise 
and just as well as good; as it would upon a man, espe- 
cially a ruler over others, if that which we call good-nature 
were conjunct with stolidity, or an insensibleness of what- 
soever affronts to his person and government. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it seems most repugnant to these great 
attributes of the Divine Being, to have made man only for 
this present state. ‘That to think so, were to conceive un- 
worthily of him, as if he had acted much beneath himself, 
and done a vain thing in making such a creature, no end 
being attainable by it, which we can suppose either his 
wisdom or goodness to aim at. , 

If any would imagine to themselves an expedient, by 
supposing an eternal succession of human generations, 
upon whom the wisdom and goodness of God might have a 
perpetual exercise in the government and sustentation of 
them for their appointed times: this would be far from sa- 
tisfying as to either, but would rather increase the difficulty ; 
for there would be the same temptation upon all the indi- 
viduals, to contemn or regret the government of their 
Maker. So that he should hereby even eternize his own 
reproach ; and should always, in every succession, have 
still the same craving appetites returning, and expectations 
never to be satisfied, which were as repugnant to all he 
hath discovered to us of his nature, as any thing we can 
suppose. Though some persons of a light and desultory 
humour, might imagine to themselves a pleasure in it, if 
they had the power to make such a rotation of things, 
rising and falling, coming and passing away, at their beck 
and command ; and such as were of a sanguinary temper, 
might sport themselves in raising up and lopping off lives 
at pleasure with an arbitrary hand: yet sure they.,would 
never gain by it the esteem of being either wise or good; 
and would, ’tis like, in time grow weary of the sport. But 
to form to ourselves such ideas of the blessed God, were 
an injury not inferior to the very denial of his being. _ 

His providence towards the inferior creatures hath no 
resemblance of any such thing; whom his bounty sustains 
agreeably to their natures, who have no foresight of their 
own cessation from being, to keep them in a continual 
death by the expectation of it; and who serve to valuable 
and reasonable purposes while they are continued ; for they 
are useful, partly to the sustentation of man, and partly to 
his instruction, in order to his higher ends. And though 
each individual of them do not actually so, it is sufficient 
that the several kinds of them are naturally apt thereto, 
which are propagated according to asettled course and law 
of nature, in their individuals. And if all immediately 
serve not man, yet they do it mediately, in serving those 
that more immediately do. Besides, that when such a 
work was to be done, as the furnishing out and accom- 

lishing this lower world; it was meet all things should 

e in number, weight, and measure, and correspond in 
every part. Asif one build a house for entertainment, 
though the more noble rooms only do come in view, yet all 
the rest are made answerably decent, on supposition that 
they may. It was becoming the august and great Lord of 
this world, that it have in it, not only what may sustain 
the indigent, but gratify the contemplative by fresh variety ; 
who would be apt to grow remiss by conversing only with 
what were of every day’s observation. Nor was that a low 
end, when such contemplation hath so direct a tendency to 
raise a considering mind to the sight, and love, and praise 
of the Supreme Being, that hath stamped so lively signatures 
and prints of his own perfections upon all his works, ° If it 
be said, man meh be in the same kind serviceable to the 
contemplation of angels, though he were himself never to 
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know any other than this mortal state; ’tis true that he 
might so; but yet the incongruities were no way salved, 
of God’s ee a capacity and expectation into his na- 
ture of a better state: of his:dealing so hardly with them, 
that he hath procured tofove him: of his never vindica- 
ting their high contempt that spent their days in rebellion 
against him. Besides, that these were ill precedents, and 
no Soper themes for the view of an angelical mind. 
And if they see a nature extinct, capable of their state, 
what might they suspect of their own? So that, which 
Way soever we turn our thoughts, we still see that man’s 
mortality and liableness to an unavoidable death, ab- 
stracted from the thoughts of another state, carry that 
constant aspect, as if all men were made in vain. 

What remains then, but that we conclude hence, we 
ought not too much, or too long, thus to abstract, nor too 
closely confine our eye to this dark and gloomy theme, 
death and the grave, or withhold it from looking further. 
For far be it from us to think the wise and Holy God hath 
given being to man (and consequently exercised a long 
continued series of providence through so many successive 
ages towards him) in vain. Nothing but a prospect of an- 
other state can solve the knot and work through the pre- 
sent difficulty, can give us a true account of man and what 
he was made for. Therefore since it would be profane 
and impious, sad and uncomfortable, a blasphemy to our 
Maker, a torture to ourselves, to speak it as our settled ap- 
prehension and judgment, that God hath made man to no 
pues we are obliged and concerned, both in justice to 

im and compassion to ourselves, so to represent the case, 
as that we may be able to remove so unworthy and black 
a thought to the greatest distance from us, both in itself 
and whatsoever practice would be consequent thereto: that 
is, to conclude, That certainly there must be another state 
after this, and accordingly steer our course—The Im- 
provement then of the foregoing discourse will havea dou- 
ble aspect :—on our judgments, and practice. 

1. On our judgments. To settle this great principle of 
truth in them. The certain futurity of another state after 
this life is ever, unto which this present state is only pre- 
paratory and introductive. For whereas we can never give 
a rational account why such a creature as man was made, 
_if we confine all our apprehensions concerning him to his 
present state on earth: let them once transcend those nar- 
row limits, fly over into eternity, and behold him made for 
an everlasting state hereafter, and the difficulty now van- 
ishes, the whole affair looks with a comely and befitting 
aspect. : 

For we may now represent the case thus to ourselves : 
that man was put into this terrestrial state and dwelling, by 
the wise and righteous designation of his great Creator and 
Lord, that his loyalty to him, amidst the temptations and 


enticements of sensible things, might be tried awhile: that | 


revolting from him, he is only left to feel here the just 
smart of his causeless defection: that yet such further me- 
thods are used for his recovery, as are most suitable to his 
so impaired state. An allayed light shines to him in the 
midst of darkness, that his feebler eye may receive a gYa- 
dual illumination, and behold God in those more obseure 
discoveries which he now vouchsafes of himself, till by de- 
grees he be won to take up good thoughts of him, and re- 
turn into an acquaintance and friendship with him ; which 
once begun here, shall be hereafter perfected in eternal 
fruitions. The offence and wrong done to his Maker, he 
in a strange unthought-of way makes compensation of to 
“himself; and testifies his reconcileableness, and persuades 
a reconciliation upon such terms, and by soendearing me- 
diums, as might melt and mollify hearts of adamant; and 
shall effectually prevail with many to yield themselves 
thesubjects and instances of his admired goodness for ever; 
while others lie only under the natural consequents and 
just resentments of their nnremedied enmity and folly. So 
are the glorious issues of God’s dispensation towards man, 
and the wise and merciful conduct of his equal govern- 
ment, worthily celebrated through the days of eternity with 
_ just acclamation and praises. We can fasten upon nothing 
exceptionable or unaccountable, yea, or that is not highly 
laudable and praise-worthy, in this course of procedure. 
Therefore, though now we behold a dark cloud of mortal- 
ity hanging over the whole human race ; though we see the 
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grave still devouring and still unsatisfied, and thatall are 
successively drawn down into it ; and we puzzle ourselves 
to assign a reason why such a creature was made a rea- 
sonable being, capable of an everlasting duration, to visit 
the world only and vanish, to converse a short space with 
objects and affairs so far beneath it, and retire we know 
not whither: if yet.our eye follow him through the dark 
paths of the region of death, till at the next appearance we 
behold him clothed with immortality and fitted to an end- 
less state, the wonder is over, and our amusement quickly 
ceases. 

Wherefore let us thus bethink ourselves, and consider : 
Surely he that made this great universe, and disposed all 
the sorts, stations, and motions of creatures in it in so ex- 
quisite order and method, cannot but be a most perfectly 
wise and intellectual agent, and therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to have done any thing to no purpose; much less 
when all the inferior creatures have ends visibly answer- 
ing the exigency of their natures, to have made so excel- 
lent a creature as man (the nobler part of his lower crea- 
tion) in vain; that he only should be without his propor- 
tionable end, and after a short continuance in being, re- 
turn to nothing, without leaving it conjecturable what he 
was madefor. This were so intolerable an incongruity, and 
so unlike the footsteps that every where else appear in the 
Divine wisdom and goodness, that we cannot but inquire 
further into this matter, and conclude at last, that he was 
made for some higher purposes than are within the reach of 
our sight, and hath his principal part yet to act upon an- 
other stage, within the veil, that shall never be taken down. 
The future immortality of man seems therefore so cer- 
tainly grounded upon what is discovered and generally ac- 
knowledged touching the nature of God and his most pe- 
culiar and essential perfections, that unless we were fur- 
ther put to prove the existence of a God, (which to them 
that are rational need not, and to them that are not were in 
vain,) there can no reasonable doubt remain concerning it. 

2. Wherefore the further use we have to make of the 
matter proposed, is in reference to our practice: which it 
may fitly serve both to correct and reprove, and also to 
direct and guide. 

1. It administers the ground of just rebuke; that since, 
if we terminate our thoughts and designs upon things only 
on this side the grave, it would seem we were wholly 
made in vain; and we do yet so generally employ our 
cares and endeavours about such things, and even the vi- 
lest and most despicable of these; and so live not to our 
own dishonour only, but to the reproach of our Maker, as 
if he made us for no more worthy ends. And let us but 
impartially debate the matter with ourselves; Can we, in 
sober reason, think we were made only for such ends as 
the most only pursue? have we any pretence tothink so? 
or can it enter into our souls to believe it? "Would not 
men be ashamed to profess such a belief; or to have it 
written in their foreheads, these are the only ends they are 


| capable of ? Then might one read, such a man born to put 


others-in mind of his predecessor’s name, and only lest 
such a family should want an heir: such aone to consume 
such an estate, and devour the provenue of so many farms 
and manors: such a one to fillso many bags and coffers 
to sustain the riot of him that succeeds: some created to 
see and make sport; to run after hawks and dogs, or spend 
the time which their weariness redeems from converse 
with brutes, in making themselves such, by drinking 
away the little residue of wit and reason they have left ; 
mixing with this genteel exercise, their impure and scur- } 
rilous drolleries, that they may befriend one another with } 
the kind oceasion of proving themselves to be yet of human 
race, by this only demonstration remaining to them, that \ 
they can laugh; which medium, if the wisdom of the just ) 
were known, would be found so pregnant as to afford them 
a double conclusion, and be as effectual, oftentimes, to 
prove them fools as men. Others one might read born to 
trouble the world, to disquiet the neighbourhood, and be 
the common plague of all about them; at lcast, if they 
have any within their reach and power that are wiser and 
more sober than themsclves, or that value not their souls 
atso cheap a rate as they : others made to blaspheme their 
Maker, to rent the sacred name of God, and make proof 
of their high valour and the gallantry of their brave spirits, 
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by bidding a defiance to Heaven, and proclaiming their 
heroic contempt of the Deity and of all religion. As if 
they had persuaded themselves into an opinion, that be- 
cause they have had so prosperous success in the high 
achievements of conquering their humanity, and baffling 
their own fear, and reason, and conscience, death also will 
yield them as easy a victory, or be afraid to encounter men 
of so redoubted courage; that the God of heaven, rather 
than offend them, will not stick to repeal his laws for their 
sales, or never exact the observance of them from persons 
of their quality; that they shall never be called to judg- 
ment, or be complimented only there with great respect, 
as persons that boremuch sway in their country, and could 
number so many hundreds or thousands a year; that at 
least, the infernal flames will never presume to touch so 
worthy personages; that devils will be awed by their 
greatness, and fear to seize them, lest they should take it 
for an affront. No conceit can be imputed to these men 
absurd enough to over-match the absurdity of their prac- 
tice. They can themselves think nothing more gross and 
shameful than what they daily are not ashamed to act. 
For what absurdity can be compassed in a thought greater 
than what appears in a course of life managed in perpetual 
hostility to all principles of reason and humanity? And 
either they must own all the impious folly of such thoughts, 
or confess, upon other accounts, an equal infatuation in 
their thinking faculty itself. For either they think their 
course justifiable, or they do not. If they do, how fatally 
are all things inverted in their depraved minds! Wisdom 
and folly, virtue and vice, good and evil, seem to them 
transformed into one another, and are no longer to be 
known by their own names. The common notions of all 
mankind are but blind fancies in comparison of their later 
and clearer illumination : and the ancient religious senti- 
menis of all former ages, dreams and follies to their ad- 
mired new light. Their wise and rare discoveries, that 
they and all things came by chance, that this world hath 
no owner or Lord, (because they never had wit or patience 
to consider the nonsense of them; and though they never, 
any of them, had the luck to see one clod of earth, or 
grain of sand, start up into being out of nothing ; much 
less ground to think, that such a world should of itself do 
so, ) are reason enough with them, to mock at the Eternal 
Being, and attempt to jeer religion out of the world, and 
all other men out of their reason and wits, as they have 
themselves. And sure this must be their only pretence, 
and their atheism the best reason, upon which to justify 
their constant practice. For who can think (while he sees 
them not yet in chains) they should be so perfectly mad, as 
to acknowledge only such a Deity (the Author and Ruler 
of all things) whose favour were worth nothing, or to be 
procured by affronts ; to whom contempt were a sacrifice, 
and the violation of whatsoever is sacred, the most effect- 
ual propitiation? or acknowledge him for a God, whom 
they hope tooverpower, and to prosper in a waragainst him ? 

And if they acknowledge none at all, and this be the 
fundamental article of their creed, that there is indeed 
none: then cannoman charge them with any thought more 
grossly foolish than their own; nor can they devise to say 
any thing, by which more certainly to argue themselves 
bereft of the common understanding of men. For who 
that is not so, if he only take notice of his own being, may 
not as certainly conclude the existence of a God, as that 
two and two make four? Or what imagination can be too 
absurd to have place in that mind, that can imagine this 
creation to be a casualty? He would be thought besides 
himself that should say the same of the composition of a 
clock or a watch, though it were a thousand times more 
supposable. But if they do not justify themselves, to what 
purpose is it further to press them with absurdities, that 
persist in constant self-contradiction; or that have not so 
much left them of rational sensation, as to feel in their own 
minds the pressure of the very greatest absurdity? If they 
only presume they do well, because they have never asked 
themselves the question, or spent any thoughts about it; 
this speaks as much a besotted mind as any of the rest, 
and is as unworthy of a reasonable creature. Why have 
they the power of thinking ? Or who do in any case more 


generally incur the censure of imprudence and folly, than” 


a have only this plea for their actions, that they 
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did not consider? Especially when the case is so plain, 
and the most sudden reflection would discover the iniquity 
and danger of their course. And one would think nothing 
should be more obvious, or more readily occur to the mind 
of a man, than to contemplate himself, and taking notice 
there is such a creature in the world, furnished with such 
abilities and powers to consider, what was I made for ? 
what am I to pitch upon as my proper end ? nor any thing 
appear more horrid to him, than to cross the very ends of 
his creation. : 

2. It may also be improved to the directing of our prac- 
tice. For which purpose we may hence take this general 
rule, that it be such as becomes the expectation of a future 
state :—for what else is left us, since in our present state 
we behold nothing but vanity? We see thus stands our 
case, that we must measure ourselves by one of these ap- 
prehensions; either—we are made in vain, or—we are 
made for a future state. And can we endure to live ac- 
cording to the former, as if we were impertinencies in the 
creation, and had no proper business in it? What ingen- 
uous person would not blush to be always in the posture 
of a useless hang-by ; tobe still hanging on, where he hath 
nothing to do; that if he be asked, Sir, what’s your busi- 
ness here? he hath nothing to say. Or how can we bear 
it, to live as if we came into the world by chance, orrather 
by mistake, as though our creation had been a misadven- 
ture, a thing that would not have been done had it been 
better thought on? And that our Maker had overshot 
himself, and been guilty of an oversight in giving us such 
a being? Who, that hath either just value for himself, or 
any reverence for his Maker, could endure either to un- 
dergo the reproach, or be guilty of the blasphemy, which 
this would import? And who can acquit himself of the 
one or the other, that lives not in some measure agreeably 
to the expectation of somewhat beyond this present life? 
Let us, therefore, gird up the loins of our minds, and set 
our faces as persons designing for another world ; so sha- 
ping our course, that all things may concur to signify to 
men the greatness of our expectations. We otherwise 
proclaim to the world (to our own and our Creator’s 
wrong) that we have reasonable souls given us to no pur- 
pose. We are, therefore, concerned and obliged both to 
aim at that worthy end, and to discover and make it visi- 
ble that we do so. = 

Nor is a design for an immortal state so mean and in- 
glorious, or so irrational and void of a solid ground, that 
we have any cause either to decline or conceal it; either 
not to retain, or to be ashamed of our hope. Wor isthere 
any thing to be done in prosecution of it, so unworthy as 
to need a corner, or merit to be done as a work of dark- 
ness. Neither yet is it a vain-glorious ostentation, or the 
affectation of making show of an excellency above the vul- 
gar pitch, that I persuade to, but a modest sober avowing 
of our design and hope; neither making any near approach 
to a proud arrogance on the one hand, nor a mean pusil- 
lanimity on the other. Truly great and generous spirits 
know how to carry under secular honour with that pru- 
dent and graceful decorum, as shall signify a just owning 
of themselves without insolence towards others. Real 
worth, though it do not vaunt, will show itself; and while 
it doth not glare, yet cannot forbear to shine. We should 
endeavour the excellency of a spirit refined from earth and 
dross, and aspiring towards a state of immortality, may ex- 
press itself, and shine in its native lustre; with its own 
not with borrowed beams; with a constant, even, natural, 
not with an unequal, artificial light; that all that will may 
see, by the steady tendency of our course, that we are aim- 
ing at the great things of another world; though we all 
the while are not so much solicitous to have our end and 
purpose known, as to obtain it. 

And verily, since the vile sons of the earth, the men of 
sense, that aim at no other end than to gratify their brutal 
appetite with such pleasure as is only to be compassed 
within a short life’s time in this world, and who live to the 
reproach of their Maker and of mankind; do not go about 
to hide the infamy of their low design, or conceal the de- 
generous baseness of their mean spirits; but while they 
make their belly their God, and only mind earthly things, 
do also glory in their shame; how much were it beneath 
the state and spirit of the sons of God, that are worthily 
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designing for a gloriousimmortality, to be ashamed of 
their glory, or think of stealing a passage to heaven in the 
dark! No: let them know, it is not only too mean a thing 
for them to involve themselves in the common spirit of the 
sensual world, but even to Seem todo so: and that this is 
so foul and ignominious a thing, as whereof they are 
concerned, not to be free from the guilt only, but the sus- 
picion. ‘Those worthy souls that in former and darker 
days were engaged in seeking the heavenly country, 
thought it became them to confess themselvesh pilgrims 
and strangers on the earth; and therein to declare plainly, 
that they were seeking that better country. Which con- 
fession and plain declaration we need not understand to be 
merely verbal, but practical and real also; such as might be 
understood to be the language of their lives, and of a con- 
stant uniform course of actions agreeable to such a design. 

Let us, therefore, bethink ourselves, what temper of 
mind and manner of life may be most conformable to this 
design, and best become persons pretending to it; where- 
upon we should soon find our own thoughts instructing us, 
that such things as these would be most becoming and fit 
in reference thereto; and which we may therefore take as 
so many particular directions how to govern our spirits, 
and behave ourselves answerable to so great an expectation. 

1. That we endeavour for a calm indifferency and dis- 
passionate temper of mind towards the various objects and 
affairs that belong to this present life. They are very nar- 
row limits already set, by the nature of the things them- 
selves, to all the real objective value that such things have 
in them; and it is the part of wisdom and justice to set 
the proportionable bounds to all the thoughts, cares, and 
passions we will suffer to stir in our minds in reference to 
them. Nothing is a more evident acknowledged character 
of a fool, than upon every slight occasion to be in a trans- 
port. Tobe much taken with empty things betolens an 
empty spirit. It is a part of manly fortitude to havea soul 
so fenced against foreign impressions, as little tobe moved 
with things that have little in them: to keep our passions 
under a strict and steady command, that they be easily re- 
tractable and taught to obey; not to move till severe reason 
have audited the matter, and pronounced the occasion 
just and valuable. In which case the same manly temper 
will not refuse to admit a proportionable stamp and im- 
press from the occurring object. For it is equally a pre- 
varication from true manhood to be moved with every: 
thing and with nothing: the former would speak a man’s 
spirit a feather, the latter a stone. A total apathy and in- 
sensibleness of external occurrents hath been the aim of 
some, but never the attainment of the highest pretenders. 
And if it had, yet ought it not to have been their boast ; 
as upon sober thoughts it cannot be reckoned a perfection. 
But it should be endeavoured, that the passions which are 
not to be rooted up, (because they are of nature’s plant- 
ing,) be yet so discreetly checked and depressed, that they 
grow not to that enormous tallness as to overtop a man’s 
intellectual power, and cast a dark shadow over his soul. 
A rational authority must be maintained, acontinency and 
dominion of one’s self, that there be not an impotent pro- 
fusion, and we be never so affected with any thing, but 
that the object may still be able to warrant and justify the 
affection, both for the nature and degree of it. Which 
rule, if we strictly observe and apply it to the present case, 
we shall rarely meet with any temporal concern that ought 
to move us much; both for the littleness of such things 
themselves, and that we have so unspeakably greater 
things in our view and design. 

In conformity therefore to our so great expectation, we 
ought more particularly to watch and repress our inclina- 
tions, appetites, and affections towards each several sort 
and kind of objects, which time and this present state hath 
within the confines of it. As, how contemptuously should 
we look upon that empty vanity of being rich? How 
coldly and carelessly should we pursue, how unconcern- 
edly should we lose, any thing that might entitle us to that 
name! ‘The pursuit of so despicable a trifle, with violent 
and peremptory desire, so as hereby to suffer a diversion 
from our design for another world, as to make our eternal 
hope less than nothing (for to any man’s calm and sober 
thoughts, this will be found as little ;) and so will amount 
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to a total quitting of all our pretensions to a better, future 
State; that is, when so we indulge this odd irrational, this 
wildly fanciful, and purely humoursome appetite, (of which 
no man can give any tolerable account,) that it becomes 
ravenous, when it devours’a man’s time, his thoughts, the 
strength and vigour of his spirit, swallows up his nobler 
designs, and makes an idle doting about he knows not 
«what, or why, his main business. Especially when con- 
science itself becomes a sacrifice to this impure unhallowed 
idol; and the question is wholly waived, “ is this thing just 
and honest ?” and nothing is considered, but that it is com- 
modious and gainful. Yet, (if herein we will take upon 
us to pass a judgment upon other men,) it will be no way 
ingenuous or just, that in smaller and disputable matters, 
we make our own apprehensions a measure and standard 
to them. They are commonly aptest to do so, who have 
least studied the matter, and have nothing but their igno- 
rant confidence to entitle them to the dictator’s chair; 
where, however, having placed themselves, they liberall 
bestow their censures and reproaches on all that think it 
not fit to throw away their own eyes, and see with their 
bad ones; and conclude them to have no conscience, who 
go not according to theirs ; and that they cannot but have 
some base design, who in any thing presume to swerve 
from their judgment, especially if the advantage, in any 
temporal respect, happen to le on that side from which 
they dissent. 

Nothing can indeed so comport with the spirit and de- 
sign of one who believes himself made for another world, 
as a brave and generous disdain of stooping to the lure of 
present emolument, so as thereby to be drawn into any the 
least thing which he judges not defensible by the severest 
rules of reason and religion; which were to quit aserene 
heaven for mire and dirt. There is nothing in this world 
of that value, or worthy to be bought so dear, as with the 
loss and forfeiture of the rest and repose of a mind, quiet, 
benign, peaceful, and well pleased with itself. It is 
enough, if one find himself, by difficulties which he can- 
not master, constrained to dissent from persons above ex- 
ception wise and pious, placidly, and without unbecoming 
confidence, to go on in the way which his present judg- 
ment allows, carrying with him a modest sense of human 
infirmity, and how possible it is, the error may lie on his 
own part; having yet to relieve him against that supposi- 
tion, the clearness of his own spirit, the conscience of his 
innocency of any ill disposition or design, of his instruct- 
ibleness and preparedness to admit a conviction if he err. 
And be he never so fully persuaded about the thing in 
difference, yet to consider the smallness of it; and how 
little cause he hath of glorying, if he know in this matter 
more than others, who possibly know ten times more than 
he, in far greater and more important matters. But, in 
matters clearly determined by common agreed principles, 
to prevaricate out of dn indulgence to mere appetite, tc 
give up oneself to practices apparently immoral and fla- 
gitious, only to comply with, and lest he should not satisfy, 
sensual desires, is the character of one who hath abandon- 
ed the common hope of all good men; and who, that he 
may have his lot with beasts in this world, dreads not- to 
have it with devils in the other. And it is upon the same 
ground, equally unbecoming them that pretend to this 
hope, to be visibly concerned and discomposed for losses 
and disappointments they may meet with in this kind, 
when unexpected events withstand their having much ot 
this world, or deprive them of what they have. It becomes 
them that reckon their good things are to come hereafter, 
to show by their equal deportment and cheerful aspect in 
any such case, that they apprehend not themselves touch- 
ed in their most considerable interests. Yea, though they 
suffer not losses only, but injuries; and besides that they 
are damnified, (as much as such things can signify,) they 
find themselves wronged; and though further trouble and 
danger threaten them in the same kind, they should evi- 
dence how much it is above the power either of chance or 
malice, not only to make them miserable, but even to dis- 
turb or make them sad; that they are not happy by a 
casualty ; and that their happiness is not in the command 
of them who cannot command their own ; that it only de- 
pends on the inward constitution and frame of their own 
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spirits, attempered to the blessed objects of the invisible 
world, whereby they have the assurance of enjoying them 
fully hereafter, and the present grateful relishes thereof in 
the meantime. And hence, that they can be happy with- 
out the world’s kindness, and in despite of its unkindness ; 
that they have somewhat within them, by which they are 
enabled to rejoice in tribulation; being troubled on every 
side, yet not to be distressed; to “‘ take joyfully the spoil- 
ing of goods, knowing within themselves they have in 
heaven a better and enduring substance ;” not to suffer or 
discover any perturbation or disquiet; not to have their 
souls ruffled, or put into disorder; nor let any cloud sit on 
their brow, though dark and dismal ones seem to hang 
over their heads. 

And the same absurdity it would be to indulge to them- 
selves an unbounded liberty of sensual pleasures. For 
that looks like a despair of futurity; as if a day were a 
mighty gain for eating and drinking, because to-morrow 
we must die. An abstemious shyness here is comely; a 
tasting only the delights, whereof others suffer themselves 
to be ingulfed; a prudent reservedness and restraint, so as 
that what shall cause with others an unbeseeming transport 
and diffusion of themselves, be entertained not with a 
cynical morosity, but a pleasant composure and well-order- 
ed complacence ; keeping a due and even distance between 
levity and sourness. Yet there is a natural retiredness in 
some men’s tempers; and in others an aversion to plea- 
sures, proceeding only of a rational estimate of their 
emptiness and vanity in themselves ; which may, however, 
much fall short of what the present case requires ; the ex- 
igency whereof is no way satisfied, but where such a mo- 
deration is the product of a comparative judgment be- 
tween the delights of the present and those of the future 
state; when one so enjoys any thing in this world, as tobe 
under the power of nothing because of the more prevailing 
influence he is under from the power of the world:to come; 
when his faith is the parent of his sobriety, and his denial 
of worldly lusts flows from the expectation of the blessed 
hope; when, because he more highly prizes, and lest he 
forfeit, eternal pleasures, he so behaves himself towards all 
temporary ones, as neither to abuse those that are lawful, 
nor to be abused by the unlawful; not to exceed in the one, 
nor to touch with the other. 

Thus also ought we to look upon secular honours and 
dignity ; neither to make them the matter of our admira- 
tion, affectation, or envy. We are not to behold them with 
a libidinous eye, or let our hearts thirst after them; not to 
value ourselves the more for them, if they be our lot, nor 
let our eye be dazzled with admiration, or distorted with 
envy, when we behold them the ornaments of others. We 
are not to express that contempt of them, which may make 
a breach on civility, or disturb the order and policy of the 
communities whereto we belong. ‘Though this be none of 
our own country, and we are still to reckon ourselves but 
as pilgrims and strangers while we are here; yet it becomes 
not strangers to be insolent or rude in their behaviour, 
where they sojourn, how much soever greater value they 
may justly have of their own country. We should pay to 
secular greatness a due respect, without idolatry, and 
neither despise nor adore it; considering, at once, the re- 
quisiteness of such a thing in the present state, and the ex- 
celling glory of the other. As though in prudence and 
good manners we would abstain from provoking affronts 
towards an American sachem, or sagamore, if wedid travel 
or converse in their country; yet we could have no great 
veneration for them, having beheld the royal pomp and 
grandeur of ourown prince; especially he who were him- 
self a courtier and favourite to his much more glorious 
sovereign, whom he is shortly to attend at home, could 
have no great temptation to sue for offices and honours, or 
- bear avery profound intrinsic homage, tosomean and un- 
expressive an image of regality. 

It can surely no way become one who seeks and expects 
the ihonour and glory which is conjunct with immortality, 
to be fond of the airy titles that poor mortals are wont to 
please themselves with; or to make one among the obse- 
quious servile company of them whose business it is to 
court a vanishing shadow, and tempt a dignified trifle 
into the belief it is a deity: to sneak and cringe for a 
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smile from a supercilious brow, and place his heaven mn 
the disdainful favors of him, who, it may be, places his 
own as much in thy homage, so that it befalls into the sup- 
plicant’s power to be his creator, whose creature he affects 
tobe. What eye would not soon spy out the grossness of 
this absurdity? And what ingenuity would not blush to 
be guilty of it? Let thenthe joyful expectants of a bless- 
ed immortality pass by the busy throng of this fanciful 
exchange; and behold it with as little concern, as a grave 
statesman would the sports’and ludicrous actions of little 
children ; and with as little inclination of mind, as he 
would have to leave his business and go play with them; 
bestowing there only the transient glance of a careless or 
a compassionate eye, and still reserving their intent steady 
views for the glorious hope set before them. And with a 
proportionable unconcernedness should they look on, and 
behold the varied alterations of political affairs, no fur- 
ther minding either the constitution or administration of 
government, than as the interest of the universal Ruler, 
the weal and safety of their prince or country, are con- 
cerned in them. But how many under the specious pre- 
tence of a public spirit, make it their whole business to 
inspect and pry into these aflairs, even with a most meanly 
private and interested one; watching over the public be- 
yond the bounds of their own calling ; and with no other 
design, than to catch at an opportunity of serving their 
own turns! How many that stand perpetually at a gaze, 
in a suspenseful expectation how things will go; either 
joying or hoping to behold any favourable prognostics to 
the party whereto they have thought fit to addict them- 
selves! glad or desirous to see it engross power, and grasp 
the sum of things, not from any sense of duties towards 
God’s vicegerents, not from love of justice or study of 
public advantage, but that the happier lot may befall or re- 
main to themselves. ‘These men are absorbed, and swal- 
lowed up by the spirit of this world, contempered only to 
this sublunary region, concorporate with the earth, soas to 
partake in all its pangs, and paroxysms, and tremulous 
motions. By the beating of their pulse Te may know the 
‘state of things in this lower world, as if they were of the 
same piece, and had but one soul with it. Let them see 
times and a state of things on earth suitable to their genius, 
and you put a new life and soul into them. Reduce them 
to a despair here, and (so little communion have they with 
the affairs of that other country) the most specious inviting 
representation that can be made to them of the world to 
come hinders not, but their hearts languish and die, and 
become as stones within them. 

But that lofty soul that bears about with it the living 
apprehensions of its being made for an everlasting state, 
so earnestly intends it, that it shall ever be a descent and 
vouchsafement with it, if it allow itself to take notice what 
busy mortals are doing in their (as they reckon them) grand 
negociations here below. And if there be a suspicion ot 
an aptness or inclination to intermeddle in them to their 

rejudice to whom that part belongs, can heartily say to it, 
ae the philosopher to the jealous tyrant,) We of this aca- 
demy are not at leisure to mind so mean things; we have 
somewhat else to dothan totalk of you. He hath still the 
image before his eye, of this world vanishing and passing 
away; of the other, with the everlasting affairs and con- 
cernments of it, even now ready to take place and fill up all 
the stage: and can represent to himself the vision (not 
from a melancholic faney or crazed brain, but a rational 
faith and a sober well instructed mind) of the world dis- 
solving, monarchies and kingdoms breaking up, thrones 
tumbling, crowns and sceptres lying as neglected thinss. 
He hath a telescope through which he can behold the glo- 
rious appearance of the Supreme Judge; the solemn state 
of his majestic person; the splendid pomp of his magnifi- 
cent and vastly numerous retinue; the obsequious throng 
of glorious celestial creatures, doing homage to their 
eternal King; the swift flight of his royal guards, sent 
forth into the four winds to gather the elect, and covering 
the face of the heavens with their spreading wings; the 
universal silent attention of all to that loud sounding 
trumpet that shakes the pillars of the world, pierces 
the inward caverns of the earth, and resounds from every 
part of the encircling heayens; the many myriads of 
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_* joyfulexpectants arising, changing, putting on glory, taking 


wing, and contending upwards, to join themselves to the 
triumphant heavenly host: the judgment set; the books 
opened ; the frightful amazed looks of surprised wretches; 
the equal administration ‘of the final judgment; the ad- 
judiecation of all to their eternal states; the heavens rolled 
up as a scroll; the earth and all things therein consumed 
and burnt up. 

And now, what spirit is there any more left in him to- 
wards the trivial affairs of a vanishing world? How in- 
different a thing is it with him who bears himself highest 
in a state of things whereof he foresees the certain hasten- 
ing end! Though he will not neglect the duty of his own 
place, is heartily concerned to have the knowledge and fear 
of God more generally obtained in this apostate world, 
and is ready to contribute his utmost regular endeavours 
for the preservation of common peace and order in sub- 
serviency hereto; yet abstractedly from these considera- 
tions, and such as have been before mentioned, he is 
no more concerned who is uppermost, than one would, 
passing by a swarm of flies, which hath the longest wings, 
or which excels the rest in sprightliness or briskness of 
motion. And for himself, he can insert this amongst his 
most serious thanksgivings, that while the care is incum- 
bent on others, of watching over the public peace and 
safety, he may sit still and converse with God and his 
own more sedate thoughts. How secure is he in this, that 
infinite wisdom governs the world! that all things shall 
be disposed the best way, to the best and most valuable 
ends! that an afflicted state shall never befall unto good 
men, but when it is fittest and most conducible it should 
do so! that the prosperity carnal appetite covets, is never 
denied them, but when it would be pernicious! How calm 
is he in the midst of external troubles! how placid and 
serene a spirit inhabits his peaceful breast! When all 
things are shaken round about him, he is not shaken. He 
bears all sorts of troubles, but creates none to others, nor 
is disturbed by any himself. But they that delight to see 
this world rolling or fixed, as they most serve their private 
purposes, and have a perpetual quarrel with it, while it 
looks not kindly upon them ; their life is bound up in it, 
and their pretences to another are but the languid, faint no- 
tions of what they never heartily believe nor desire. Upon 
the whole matter; nothing is more agreeable to this great 
expectation, than a steady restraint and moderation of our 
passions towards things without us; that is, all the seve- 
ral sorts of external objects and affairs, that so variously 
invite and tempt our observation and regard in this our 
present state. . 

2. I next add: a further congruity, if we pretend to 
this expectation, is, that we be not over-much taken up in 
minding the body. For this looks like a design (or that 
inconsistent wish) to have our present state perpetuated ; 
and that the thoughts are remote from us of a change for 
a better. As if notwithstanding all that the Divine good- 
ness hath promised concerning the future inheritance of 
the free and heaven-born seed, this did still lie nearest to 
our hearts, O that Ishmael might live in thy sight! And 
that the belief did miserably languish with us, of any 
better portion than what our eyes do already behold; to- 
gether with the apprehension of a spiritual being in us, to 
be ripened into a complete and actual capacity of enjoy- 
ing what is better. It is true, that all the exorbitant work- 
ing of those meaner and ignoble passions that are moved 
by objects and occasions without and foreign to us, have 
the body for their first and last, their spring and source, 
their centre and end. But thence it becomes the more 
proper and requisite, that we draw nearer this their seat 


and centre, and strike atthe root; and in killing that inor- | 


dinate love and solicitude for the body, mortify them all at 
-once. We are indeed so far to comply with the pleasure 
of our Maker, as not to despise the mean abode which he 
hath assigned us for awhile in the body. But withal, to 
tale heed lest we so cross and resist it,as to make caring for 
the body our whole business ; which he hath only enjoined 
us in subserviency to an unspeakably greater and more 
important business. Its health and welfare ought upon 
very valuable accounts to be carefully preserved by all 
prudent means; but to indulge its slothful desires, and 
k Non qua eundum est sed qua itur. Sen, 
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comply with its licentious wild cravings, is far beneath us, 
a base unmanning of ourselves, and would signify, as if 
so absurd a conceit had passed with us into a settled 
judgment, that a reasonable immortal spirit was created 
only to tend and serve a brute. It is monstrous to behold, 
with how common consent multitudes that professedly 
agree in the belief of the immortal nature of their souls, 
do yet agree to debase and enslave them to the meanest 
servility to their mortal bodies; so as these are permitted 
to give laws to them, to prescribe them rules of living, and 
what their daily employment shall be. For observe the 
designs they drive, and what is the tendency of their ac- 
tions and affairs, (whence the judgment is to be made 
concerning their inward thoughts, deliberations, and re- 
solves,) and is not the body the measure and mark of them 
all? What import or signification is there in this course, 
of a design for futurity’? And (which increases the folly 
of it to a wonder) they can make a shift to go'on thus 
from year to year, and take no notice, of the absurdity! 
They agree to justify each one himself, and one another. 
The commonness of the course takes away all sense of the 
horrid madness of it. And because each doth as the rest 
do, they seem to imagine they all do well, and that there 
is nothing exceptionable in the case ; and go on, as the silly 
sheep,k not the way they ought, but which they see others ga 
before them. 

But, if any place could be found for calm and sober 
thoughts, what would be reckoned a greater impertinency, 
than to be at so great pains for maintaining a bodily life, 
without considering what that life shall serve for? to em- 
ploy our utmost care to live, but to live for we know not 
what? It becomes us to be patient of the body, not fond: 
to treat and use our bodies as things shortly to be put off 
and laid aside: to care for them, not for their own, but 
the work’s sake we have to doin them, and leave it tothem 
to indulge and pamper the body, who expect never to live 
out of it: not to concern ourselves, that the circumstances 
of our bodily state be such as will gratify our appetites, 
but answer the ends for which our Maker thought fit we 
should live awhile in the body : reckoning with ourselves, 
we are lodged in these mean receptacles (though some- 
what commodiously, yet) but for a little while, and for 
great purposes; and more minding our journey and home, 
than our entertainment in our inn: contentedly bearing 
the want of bodily accommodations that are not easily to 
be compassed, and the pressure of unavoidable bodily in- 
firmities ; not much pitying ourselves because of them; 
nor deeply regretting it, if wants and pains pinch our 
flesh ; nay, though we see the outward man perishing, so 
we can but find the inward renewing day by day. 

3. That we set ourselves with the whole imtention of 
our souls, to mind the concernments of the future state, 
the invisible things of the other world; and direct the 
main stream of our thoughts, desires, hopes, and joys, 
thitherward. For how highly justifiable and becoming is 
it, that we principally mind the state and things we are 
made for? . We should therefore male these familiar to 
ourselves, and use our spirits to those more noble and 
pleasant themes: recounting often, how unworthy it is of 
them to grovel in the dust, or choose the objects of their 
converse by such measures only as are taken from sense. 
It is an iniquity which, though God may be so gracious 
to us as to forgive, we should not easily forgive to our- 
selves, that we have so often chosen to converse with empty 
trifles, while so great things have invited our thoughts in 
vain. Their remoteness from sense hath little of excuse 
in it, and unworthy a reasonable creature. Methinks they 
should be ashamed to allege it, who consider themselves 
furnished with an intellectual power, that doth, in many 
other instances, control the judgment of sense, and im- 
peach it of falsehood. Would we not blush to profess it 
for-a principle, that there is nothing real that exceeds the 
sphere of our sense? We would reckon it a part of mo- 
desty not to ascribe too much to our own understandings, 
or presume too far upon our intellectual ability, against the 
judgment of sage and knowing persons. How is it then, 
that we think it not immodest, to oppose the apprehensions 
of our dull and ineapacious sense to the common faith and 
reason of all good and wise men that are or have been in 
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the world, as well as ourown? If we have not seen what 
the state of things is in the other world, are we not told? 
and have we not enough to assure us, that, ’tis he hath 
told us, whose nature cannot suffer him to impose upon 
us, or represent things otherwise than they are? Whoelse 
can be the author of so common a persuasion? If any 
man had been the first inventor of the opinion,—that there 
is another state of things to succeed to this, would he not 
have assumed it to himself, that he was so? would he not 
have owned it, and gloried in it? Or would not some or 
other of his proselyted disciples have preserved his name 
and memory, and transmitted them to posterity? Could 
so vast a sect be without a head or master, known and 
celebrated among men ? ‘ 

Less plausible opinions find some owners; why is it 
not said, who was the first broacher of this? And if he 
ean find no other parent for it, but he who was the Parent 
of our beings, how grateful should such a discovery be to 
us, both for his sake and its own? Upon his account, we 
should surely think it worthy to be believed; and upon 
its own, to be considered and seriously thought on, with 
greatest delight and sense of pleasure. 

Many things that we reckon considerable upon much 
lower accounts, we so believe, as to let them engage our 
hearts, and influence our practice, upon much lower evi- 
dence. How entirely are men’s spirits taken up many 
umes about meaner matters, whereof they have only a 
(much more uncertain and fallible) report from one ano- 
ther? What pretence can we have, less to regard the tes- 
timony of him that made us, discovering to us things so 
great, so important, so rational in themselves, even though 
they had not been so expressly revealed? Let us there- 
fore drive the matter to a clear and short issue, and come 
to a resolution with ourselves, Have we reason to believe 
such things, or no? If we can so far impose upon our- 
selves, as to think we have not; or be tempted into so 
abject, so unrequired, and so unwarrantable a self-denial, 
so base an esteem of our own beings, as to account the 
things of this earth and present world have enough in 
them to answer any ends we can suppose ourselves made 
for; let us no longer mock the world, by pretending to 
believe what we believe not. But if this be our settled 
judgment, and we will avow and own it, that we believe 
these things; let us no longer expose and make ourselves 
ridiculous, by counteracting our own professed belief in 
matters of such moment, pretending to believe and disre- 
garding them at the same time. ’Tis absurd and foolish, 
to believe such things, and not mind them much, or not 
let our souls and our practice be commanded and govern- 
ed by them: not to have our desires, and cares, and hopes, 
and joys,’ influenced thereby to the uttermost. How 
rational is it, here to be deeply solicitous, that by the un- 
suitableness of our own spirits we defeat not our own ex- 

ectations! How pleasant and delectable (that danger 

eing provided against) to sit down and compare our pre- 
sent with our expected state, what we are, with what we 
hope to be ere long! to think of exchanging shortly, in- 
firmity, pollution, darkness, deformity, trouble, complaint; 
for power, purity, light, beauty, rest, and praise! How 
pleasant, if our spirits be fitted to that state! 'The endea- 
vour whereof is a further congruity in the present case, 
viz. 

4, That we make it our principal business to intend our 
spirits, to adorn and cultivate our inward man, What 
can more become us, if we reckon we have somewhat 
about us made for immortality, than to bestow our chief 
care upon that immortal part? Therefore, to neglect our 
spirits, confessedly capable of so high an estate, to let them 
languish under wasting distempers, or lie as the sluggard’s 
field, overgrown with thorns and briers, is as vile a slur as 
we-can put upon ourselves and our own profession. We 
should therefore make this the matter of our earnest study. 
What would be the proper improvements and ornaments 
of our spirits, and will most fitly qualify them for the state 
we are going into; and of our daily observation how such 
things thrive and grow in us. Especially, we should not 
be satisfied, till we find in ourselves a refinedness from 
this earth, a thorough purgation from all undue degrees of 
sensual inclination and affection, the consumption of our 
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and of burning, an aptitude to spiritual exercises and en- 
joyments, high complacency in God, fervent love, a wor- 
shipping posture of soul, fornred to the veneration of the 
eternal wisdom, goodness, power, holiness; profound hu- 
mility and abnegation of ourselves, a praiseful frame of 
spirit, much used to gratulations and thanksgivings, a large 
and universal love, imitating as much as is possible the 
divine, a proneness to do good to all, a steady composure 
and serene temper of spirit, the repose and rest of a con- 
tented mind, not boisterous, nor apt unto disquiet, or to 
create storms to ourselves or the world, every way suitable 
to the blissful regions, where nothing but perfect purity, 
entire devotedness to God, love, goodness, benignity, well- 
pleasedness, order, and peace, shall have place for ever. 

This we ought to be constantly intent upon, as the 
business of our lives, our daily work, to get our spirits so 
attempered and fitted to heaven, that if we be asked, 
What design we drive? Whatare wedoing ? we may be 
able to make this true answer, We are dressing ourselves 
for eternity. And since nothing is required hereto, that 
is simply impossible, nothing but what is agreeable to our 
natures, and would be a perfection to them: how worthy 
and commendable an ambition were it, to be always aspir- 
ing! not to rest or take up beneath the highest pitch 
of attainable excellency in these kinds! reckoning every 
degree thereof a due to our natures, and that they have 
not what belongs to them, while any thing of real intrinsic 
moral goodness is yet wanting ; and not only due but ne- 
cessary, and what we shall have need of in reference to the 
state we-are shortly to enter upon; that except such things 
be in us, and abound, we cannot have an abundant en- 
trance into the everlasting kingdom. And should we, 
pretending to such an expectation, omit such endeavours 
of preparing ourselves, it were a like thing as if an unbred 
peasant should go about to thrust himself, with an expec- 
tation of high honours and preferments, mto the prince’s 
court; or as if a distracted man should expect to be em- 
ployed in the greatest and most intricate affairs of state ; 
or an uninstructed idiot take upon him to profess and 
teach philosophy. 

Therefore let us consider: Are we conscious of no un- 
fitness for that blessed state? to dwell in the presence of 
the holy God ? to be associated with the heavenly assem- 
bly of pure intellectual spirits? to consort and joim with 
them in their celebrations and triumphant songs ? Can we 
espy no such thing in ourselves, as an earthly mind, aver- 
sation to God, as pride, disdain, wrath, or envy, admira- 
tion of ourselves, aptness to seek our own things with the 
neglect of others, or the like? And donot our hearts then 
misgive, and tell us we are unready, not yet prepared to 
approach the Divine presence, or to enter into the habita- 
tion of his holiness and glory? And what then have we 
to do, but set ourselves to our preparatory works; to set 
our watches, make our observations, tale strict notice of 
all the deflections and obliquities of our spirits, settle our 
methods, hasten a redress? Do not we know this is 
the time and state of preparation ? And since we know it, 
how would the folly torture us by reflection, of having be- 
trayed ourselves to a surprisal! Noné are ever wont to 
enter upon any new state without some foregoing prepara- 
tion. Every more remarkable turn or change in our lives, 
is commonly (if at all foreknown) introduced by many 
serious forethoughts. Ifa man be to change his dwelling, 
employment, condition, common discretion will put him 
thinking how to comport with the place, business, con- 
verse, and way of living he is next to betake himself to, 
And his thoughts will be the more intense, by how much 
more momentous the change. If he be to leave his coun- 
try, with no probability of returning ; if he be designed to 
a station, the cireumstances whereof carry any thing of 
awfulness inthem; if to public business; if on court atten- 
dances; with what solemnity and address are such things 
undertaken! How loth and ashamed would one be to go 
into such a condition, being totally unapt, not at all know- 
ing how to behave himself in it! But what so great 
change as this can the nature of man admit, that a soul 
long shut up in flesh, is now to go forth from its edrthly 
mansion, and return no more; expecting to be received 
into the glorious presence of the Eternal King, and go 
act its part among the perfected spiritsthat attend his 
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throne! How solicitous endeavour of a very thorough 
preparation doth this case call for! But how ill doth the 
common course of men agree to this, who never have such 
matters in their thoughts, who so much neglect not their 
very hogs as they do their Spirits ! 

5. That we have much conversation with God. He is 
the only full and permanent good; therefore the endea- 
vour of becoming very inward with him, doth best agree 
with the expectation of a state perfectly good and happy. 
To expect this, and converse only with shadows and van- 
ishing things, is to expect to be happy without happiness; 
or that our happiness should betide us as a casual thing, 
or be forced upon us at last whether we will orno. But 
since our happiness in God is on his part not necessary, 
but vouchsafed and gratuitous, depending on mere good 

leasure ; is it our best way of ingratiating ourselves with 

im, to neglect him and live as without him in the world; 
to keep ourselves strangers to him all our days, with a 
purpose only of flying to him at last, when all things else 
that were wont to please us are vanished and gone? And 
if we could suppose his wisdom and justice to admit his 
forgiving so provoking contempt of him, and receiving an 
exiled soul forced out of its earthly abode, that to the last 
moment of it would never look after him, or have to do 
with him; yet, can it be supposed that his own habitual 
aversation to him could allow it to be happy in him? HEs- 
pecially being increased and confirmed by its conscious- 
ness and sense of guilt ? How can these but make it banish 
itself, and in a sullen enmity and despair perpetually flee 
the Divine presence? What can in this case be more na- 
tural to it, than to give up itself to eternal solitary wan- 
derings, as a fugitive from God; to affect to be ever in- 
wrapt in its own darkness, and hidden from his sight, and 
be an everlasting tormentor to itself? Can we be happy 
in him whom we do not love? or love whom we will not 
know, or be acquainted with ? 

What sure ground of hope can we imagine to ourselves, 
that our reconciliation and acquaintance with God shall 
ever be brought about, if it be not done while we are here 
in the body 2 Will we beso vain as to cherish a hope that 
not only affronts the visible import of God’s revelation, 
but the very reason of things, and the natural tendency of 
our own spirils ? Nor indeed (if we would consider better) 
can we possibly hope for what we desire not, or whereto 
our hearts are in an habitual disaffection, otherwise than 
(in the present case) negatively, and that our infidelity 
vermits us not to fear the contrary. Yea, and the lively 
hope of a blessedness in God, as it ineludes desire, would 
certainly infer that purity (the image of his own) that 
could never fail to incline our hearts to him, and which 
would habituate us to a course of walking with him in 
inward communica. And this were comely and agreea- 
ble to our pretences, if while we profess ourselves made 
for another state, we retire ourselves from the fading 
things that put a vanity into this, and single out, by our 
own choice, the stable good which we expect ever to en- 
joy. How befitting is it, to pass by all things with neglect, 
and betake ourselves hither with this sense! “Lord, I 
have viewed the world over, in which thou hast set me; 
I have tried how this and that thing will fit my spirit and 
the design of my creation ; and can find nothing in which 
to rest, for nothing here doth itself rest, but such things 
as please-me for awhile, in some degree, vanish and flee 
as shadows from before me. Jo, I come to thee, the eter- 
nal Being, the Spring of life, the Centre of rest, the Stay 
oi the creation, the Fulness of all things! I join myself 
to thee, with thee I will lead my life and spend my days, 
with whom I am to dwell for ever, expecting when 
ray little time if over to be taken up ere long into thy 
eternity.” - 

And since we who live under the Gospel, have heard 
of the Redeemer, of the dignity of his person, of his high 
office and power, of his merciful design and great achieve- 
ments for the restoring of lapsed and lost souls. 

G. It is most agreeable to our apprehensions of the va- 
nity of this present state, and our expectations for the fu-, 
ture, that we commit ourselves to him: that with entire 
trustand love, devotedness and subjection, we give our- 
selves up to his happy conduct, to be led by him to God, 
and instated into. that eternal blessedness which we look | 
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for. His kingdom is not of this world; as we profess not 
tobe. We cannot be innocently ignorant, that its consti- 
tution and frame, its laws and ordinances, its aspect and 
tendency in itself, and the whole course of itg administra- 
tion, are directed to that other state. ‘ He hath overcome 
death, and him that had the power of it; hath brought 
life and immortality to light; is the first-begotten from the 
dead, and the first-fruits of them that slept; hath opened 
heaven to us, and is himself ascended and entered.as our 
victorious, triumphant Captain and Forerunner. He is 
adorned with highest power, and hath set up a universal 
kingdom, extended to the utmost bounds of this apostate 
world, and the vaster regions of innocent and constantly 
loyal spirits. His proclamations are issued out, his en- 
signs displayed, to invite and call in whosoever are weary 
of the sin and vanity of this wretched world, of their alien- 
ation from the life of God, of living in the midst of death; 
to join themselves to him, the Prince and Lord of life, 
and be led by him to the immortal state. If the present 
state of things appear dismal to us; if we reckon it a wo- 
ful spectacle to behold sin and death reigning, wickedness 
and immorality acting their combined parts, to waste the 
world and lay it desolate; if we would deliver ourselves 
and escape from the common ruin, are seriously designing 
for heaven, and that worldin which death hath no place, 
nor any shadow of death; let us betake ourselves to him, 
enroll our names, put ourselves under his banners and 
discipline, strictly observing the laws and following the 
guidance of that our invisible Lord, who will be Author 


of eternal salvation to them that obey him, and save to the. 


utmost all that come to God through him. How dear 
should he be to us! How cheerfully should we trust him, 
how dutifully serve him, how faithfully adhere to him, 
both for his own sake, and that of the design he hath in 
hand for us, and the pleasant savour of heaven and immor- 
tality which breathes in hoth! But if we neglect him, and 
disown our relation to him; or if we let days or years go 
over our heads, wherein we drowsily slumber; roll our- 
selves in the dust of the earth; and while we call ourselves 
Christians, forget the reason and importance of our own 
name, and think not of our being under his call and con- 
duct to the eternal kingdom and glory: this is perversely 
to reject what we say (only) we seek; to disclaim and re- 
nounce our pretences to immortality ; to blast and damn 
our own great hopes. 

7. Lastly, It is congruous to our expectation of so great 
things after death, that we live in a cheerful, pleasant ex- 
pectation of it. For what must necessarily intervene, 


though not grateful in itself, should be reckoned so, for the , 


sake of that which is. ‘This only can upon the best terms 
reconcile us to the grave, that our greatest hopes lie be- 


yond it; and are not hazarded by it, but accomplished. / 


Although, indeed, nothing were to be expected hereafter; 
yet so little suitable entertainment doth this world afford 
to a reasonable spirit, that the mere weariness of behold- 
ing a scene of vanity and folly, might well make a recess 
acceptable. For is it so grateful a thing to observe the 
confused scramble and hurry of the world ? how almost 
every one makes it his business to catch from another 
what is worth nothing? With what toil, and art, and vio- 
lence men pursue, what when they embrace they find a 
shadow! ‘To see deluded mortals, each one intent upon 
his own particular design, and most commonly interfering 
with another’s: some imposed upon by others’ over-reach- 
ing wit, and all by their own folly: some lamenting their 
losses, others their short and unsatisfying acquisitions : 
many pleasing themselves with being mocked, and con- 
tentedly hugging the empty cloud, till death comes and 
ends the story, and ceases the busy agitation ; that is, with 
so many particular persons, not with the world: a new 
succession still springing up, that continue the interlude, 
and still act over the same parts, ad tadium usque! — 
‘What serious person, who that is not in love with imper- 
tinency and foolery, would much regret it, to close his eyes, 
to have the curtains drawn, and bid good-night to the world 
without ever wishing to see the morning of such another 
day? And even they that have the world most in their 
power, and can command what they please for the gratify- 
ing of their appetites, without the contradiction and con- 
trol of others, what can they enjoy more to-morrow than 
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they did yesterday ; or the next year than this? Is it so 

much worth the while to live, to see a few more persons 

bow the knee? to extend power a little further? to make 

another essay, what pleasure sense can taste in some or 

other hitherto unexperimented rarity? What more pecu- 
liar gusto this or that thing will afford; and try the other 

Diaish or to renew the same relishes over again? He 
whose creative fancy could make him golden mountains 
in a dream, create him a prince of nations, give him to en- 
joy the most delicious pleasures of the world in idea, might, 
with some plausible show of reason, be deemed the hap- 
pier man, than he that hath and is all this indeed: for his 
toil is less, and his victories unbloody, his pleasures not 
so impure. However, oné would think, that to such whose 
utmost attainments end only in the pleasure of their sense, 
and have but this epiphonema, ‘“‘ Now let us sit down, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” A little time might suffice for bu- 
siness of no more weight; and that no man, after he hath 
once seen the course of the world and tasted of its best 
delicacies, should greatly wish for a renewal or long-con- 
tinued repetition of so fulsome vanities. 

But the most find not the world so kind, and are not so 
much exercised in the innovating of pleasures as miseries ; 
(changes being their only remedies, as the moralist speaks ;) 
or in bearing (more sadly) the same every day’s burden ; 
and drawing out the series of their calamities in the same 
kind through the whole course of their time. And surely, 
these things considered, there wants not what might per- 
suade a sceptic, or even a perfect infidel, as to another 

_world, not much to be in love with this. For upon the 
whole, let but the case be thus put; is it not as good to do 
nothing, as to be busy to no purpose? And again, is it 
not as good to be nothing, as to be, and do nothing? 
Sober reason would judge, at least, there were but little 
odds. Butnow, if such considerations as have been men- 
tioned, would suffice to state the matter in @quilibrio, to 
make the scales even; ought the rational sober belief of a 
blessed immortality to do nothing to turn the balance? 

. Ought the love of God to do nothing? The desire and 
hope of a state perfectly good and happy, quiet and peace- 
ful; of living in the region of undefiled, innocent love and 
pleasure; in the communion of holy and blessed spirits; 
(all highly pleased, not in their own only, but one another’s 
happiness; and all concentring in the admiration and 
praise of their common Parent and Lord;) ought ail this 
nothing to alter the case with us; or signify nothing to 
“he inclining our minds to the so unspeakably better part ? 
.vlethinks since we acknowledge such an order of intelli- 
gent (and already happy) creatures, we should even blush 
to think they should be spectators of our daily course and 
(too plainly discovered) inclinations, so difform and un- 
agreeable toallthe laws and dictates of reasonable nature. 
What censures, may we think, do they pass upon our fol- 
lies? Are those things great in their eyes, that are so in 
ours? In lesser matters (as some interpret that peasnce 
lindecencies are to be avoided, because of those blesse 
spirits. May we not then be ashamed, that they should 
discern our terrene dispositions; and see us come so un- 
willingly into their comfort and happy state? Although 
our present depressing circumstances will not suffer us to 
pe in all things, as yet, conformable to their high condi- 
tion, we should however carry it as candidates thereto, 
studying to ee ourselves, waiting and longing to be 
transumed and taken up into it. 

And since we have so high and great an expectation, 
and ’tis understood and known, that the very perfection 
and end of our beings is no otherwise attainable, than by 
putting off our sordid flesh, and laying aside this earthly 
appurtenance ; that yet there should be so fixed and pre- 
vailing an aversion to it, is a most unaccountable thing, 
and one of the greatest problems in nature. I say, pre- 
vailing; for admit, what is like to be alleged, that an ad- 
dictedness to the body is by natural inclination, ought not 
the laws of a superior to prevail over those of the inferior 
nature? And is not the love of God a higher natural law 
than that of the body; to whom here our service is little, 
yea, our disservice much; and from whose most desirable 
commerce we suffer so uncomfortable a diselusion by the 
sad circumstance of our bodily state? Are we more 

11Cor, viii. 
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nearly allied to a piece of clay, than to the Father of ous 
spirits? And again, is not every thing nearest to itself; 
and obliged to place love there, rather than on an inferior 
thing (at least) how nearly soever united; since there can 
be no pretence of any such nearer union, than of a thing 
with itself? And are not our souls and our bodies (though 
united, yet) distinct things? Why then should not our 
souls, that are capable of understanding their own interest, 
mind that first, intend most their own perfection and im- 
provement, and begin their charity at home? It is not 
strange, that what is weaker and more ignoble, should 
affect union with what is above it, and a spring of life to 
it; but when it is found burdensome, nothing forbids ae 
that the superior being may be well content, upon fair and 
allowable terms, to be rid of the burden. Therefore, 
though flesh and blood may reluctate and shrink at it, 
when we think of laying it down; yet it becomes immor- 
tal spirits to consider their own affairs, and be (more 
principally) intent upon what will be their own advantage. 
If so mean a creature as a sorry flea, finding it can draw 
a suitable aliment from our bodies, affect to dwell there, 
and is loath to leave us; it werea ludicrous pity to be there- 
fore content to endure its troublesome vellications, because 
we fear the poor animal should be put to its shifts, and 
not be otherwise able to find a subsistence. 

’Tis true, that the great Creator and Lord of the uni- 
verse, hath not permitted us the liberty of so throwing off 
our bodies when we will, which otherwise are in dignity 
far more beneath our spirits than so despicable a creature 
is beneath them. -And to his dispose that hath ordered 
this conjunctién for a time (whether we look upon it as 
an effect of his simple pleasure, or of his displeasure) we 
must yield an awful and a patient submission, till this 
part of his providence towards us have run its course and 
attained its ends. And then, how welcome should the 
hour of our discharge and freedom be, from so troublesome 
an associate? Which upon no other account, than that of 
duty towards the Author of our beings, one would more 
endure; than to have the most noisome offensive vermin 
always preying upon his flesh. At least, (though the con- 
sideration of our own advantage had no place with us in 
this matter,) the same sense of duty towards our great 
Creator, which should make us patient of an abode in the 
body while he will have it so, should also form ounspirits 
to a willing departure when 1t shall be his pleasure to re- 
lease us thence. But, that neither a regard to his pleasure, 
nor our own blessedness, should prevail against our love 
to the body, is the unaccountable thing I speak of. And 
to plead only, in the case, the corruption of our natures 
that sets us at odds with God and ourselves, is to justify 
the thing by what is itself most unjustifiable; or rather 
(as some that have affected to be styled philosophers have 
been wont to expedite difficulties, by resolving the matter 
into the usual course of nature) to resolve the thing into 
itself, and say, itis so because it is so, or is wont to be; 
and indeed, plainly to confess there is no account to be 
given of it. This being the very thing about which we 
expostulate, that reasonable nature should so prevaricate. 
The commonness whereof doth not take away the wonder, 
but rather render it more dreadful and astonishing. 

The truth is, the incongruity in the present case is only 
to be solved by redress; by earnest strivings with Ged, 
and our own souls, till we find ourselves recovered into a 
right mind; into the constitution and composure whereof 
a generous fortitude hath a necessary ingrediency; that 
usually upon lower motives refuses no change of climate, 
and will carry a man into unknown countries, and through 
greatest hazards in the pursuit of honourable enterprises, 
of a much inferior kind. It is reckoned a brave and manly 
thing, to be in the temper of one’s mind a citizen of the 
world; (meaning it of this lower.one ;) but why not rather 
of the universe? And ’tis accounted mean and base, that 
one should be so confined by his fear or sloth to that spot 
of ground where he was born, asnot upon just inducement 
to look abroad, and go for warrantable and worthy pur- 
poses (yea, if it were only honest self-advantage) as far as 
the utmost ends of the earth: but dare we not venture a 
little further? ‘These are too narrow bounds for a truly 
great spirit. Any thing that is tinctured with earth, or 
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sayours of mortality, we should reckon too mean for us; 
and not regret it, that heaven and immortality are not to 
oe attained but by dying: so should the love of our own 


souls, and the desire of a perpetual state of life, triumph 


over the fear of death. Butit may be alleged by some, 
that ’tis only a solicitous love to their souls, that makes 
them dread this change. They know it willnot fare with 
all alike hereafter, and know not what their own lot shall 
be. And is this indeed our case? Then, what have we 
been doing all this while? And how are we concerned 
to lose no more time? But too often aterrene spirit lurks 
under this pretence; and men allege their want of assur- 
ance of heaven, when the love of this earth, which they 
ot endure to think of leaving, holds their hearts. 

And, (a little to discuss this matter,) what would we 
have to assure us? Do we expect a vision or a voice? 
Or are we not to try ourselves; and search for such cha- 
racters in our own souls, as may distinguish and note us 
out for heaven? Among these, what can be more clear 
and certain than this, that we have our hearts much set 
upon it? They that have their conversations in heaven, 
may from thence expect the Saviour, ™ who shall change 
their vile bodies, (the bodies of their humiliation, or low 
abject state,) and make them like his-own glorious body. 
God, who will render to every man according to his works, 
will give them ° that by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek honour and glory and immortality, eternallife. They 
that P set their affections (or minds) on the things above, 
not those on the earth; when Christ shall appear, who is 
their life, shall appear with him in glory. Mistalxe not the 
notion of heaven, or the blessedness of the other world; 
render it not to yourselves a composition of sensual en- 
joyments: understand it (principally) to consist in perfect 
holiness and communion with God ; (as his own word re- 
presents it, and as reason hath taught even some pagans 
to reckon of it;) and you cannot judge of your own right 
by a surer and plainer rule, than that eternal blessedness 
shall be theirs, whose hearts are truly bent and directed 
towards it. Admit we then this principle; and now let 
us reason with ourselves from it: We have a discovery 
made to us of a future state of blessedness in God, not as 
desirable only in itself, but as attainable and possible to 
de enjoyed, (the Redeemer having opened the way to it 
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by his blood, and given us, at once, both the prospect and 
the offer of it,) so that it 1s before us as the object of a 
reasonable desire. Now either our hearts are so taken 
with this discovery, that we above all things desire this 
state, or not. If they be, we desire it more than our 
earthly stations and enjoyments, are willing to leave the © 
world and the body to enjoy it; and so did falsely accuse 
ourselves of a prevailing aversion to thischange. If they 
be not, the thing is true, that we are upon no terms will- 
ing to die: but the cause is falsely, or partially, assigned. 
It is not so much because we are unassured of heaven, 
but (as was above suspected) because we love this world 
better, and our hearts centre in it as our most desirable 
good. 

Therefore we see how unreasonably this is often said, 
we are unwilling to change states, because we are unas- 
sured. The truth is, they are unassured, because they are 
unwilling, And what then ensues? They are unwilling 
because they are unwilling. And so they may endlessly 
dispute themselves round, from unwillingness to unwill- 
ingness. But is there no way to get out of this unhappy 
circle? In order to it, let the case be more fully under- 
stood: either this double unwillingness must be referred 
to the same thing, or to divers: if to the same thing, it is 
not sense; they say what signifies nothing ; for bemg to 
assign a cause of their unwillingness to quit the body, to 
say, because they are unwilling, (viz. of that,) is to assign 
no cause, for nothing can be the cause of itself: but if 
they refer to divers things, and say, they are unwilling to 
go out of the body, because they are unwilling to forsake 
earth for heaven; the case is then plain, but sad, and not 
alterable, but with the alteration of the temper of their 
spirits. Wherefore let us all apply ourselves (since with 
none this is so fully done that no more is needful) to the 
serious endeavour of getting our souls purged from the 
dross of this world, and enamoured of the purity and 
blessedness of heaven. So the cause and effect will 
vanish together; we shall find that suitableness and in- 
clination in our spirits to that blessedness as may yield . 
us the ground of a comfortable persuasion that it be- 
longs to us; and then not be unwilling, though many 
deaths stood in our way, to break through to attain it. 


o Rom. ii. 6, 7. ‘ p Col. iii. 2,3, 4 
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HEBREWS X. 36. 


FOR YE HAVE NEED OF PATIENCE, THAT, AFTER YE HAVE DONE THE WILL OF GOD, YE MIGHT RECEIVE THE PROMISE. 


Ir is evident, the Creator of this lower world never in- 
tended it to be the perpetual dwelling-place of its inha- 
bitants, if man had continued innocent; inasmuch as sin 
and death, by inseparable connexion, entered together; 
had sin never entered, death would never have had place 
here. And whereas, by the blessing of God, multitudes 
had been continually born into this world, and none have 
ever died out of it; by consequence it must have been, in 
time, so over-peopled, as not to contain its inhabitants. 
Whereupon, man having been created in a state of proba- 
tion, as his fall showed, and a candidate for a better state 
in some nobler region; the time of probation being over 

* (the limits whereof, considering the sad events that soon 
ensued, it was to no purpose for us to know, nor conse- 

~quently for God to reveal) it could not be, but that nature 
itself, being, in every one, pure and genuine, must prompt 
him to continual aspirings towards the highest perfection, 
whereof, by the Divine will, he should find himself ca- 
pable. Though yet it could not consist with the sinful- 
ness of his present state to be over-hasty ; but the con- 
science of his being a debtor for all his present attainments 
to the freest and most munificent bounty, must oblige him 
to a dutiful compliance with the wise and sovereign plea- 
sure of his blessed Lord; to a cheerful contentation, and 
willingness, that he should make what further use of him 
he should see fit, for transmitting a holy life and nature to 
such as should come after him; and to a most calm, se- 
rene, and pleasant expectation of being seasonably trans- 
lated higher. 

But now sin and death having invaded this world and 
spread through it, into how horrid a gulf have they turned 
‘this part of God’s creation! Men having by their own 
apostacy cut themselves off from God, do each of them 
grasp at deity; every one attempts to fill up his room, and 
is so profanely insolent, as to affect being a god to him- 
‘Self, his own first and last. And all having withdrawn 
themselves from God, and abandoned his interest, which 
the law of their creation, and their dependent state, obliged 
them to serve; they have no common interest left; where- 
upon every one makes his own his only interest. And that 
sovereign principle of divine love being extinct, whereby 
they were to love God with all their hearts, souls, minds, 
and might, which is the first and great command; the 
second branch, like the former, by which they were all, for 
his sale, to love each other, as himself, naturally fails and 
dies. "Whence every one sets up himself, in exclusion to 
God, and all other men. And that self (all concern for 
their better and nobler part, which could only have its 
support and satisfaction in God, being suppressed and lost) 
is only their baser, their carnal self. ’Tis this alone they 

are concerned for. Andevery one sceks to catch and en- 
gross all that he can, for the service and gratification of 
this vile, sensual self, out of this sensible world; which, 
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because it is all empty vanity, and hath not enough in it to 
satiate so enormous and ungoverned an appetite, this 
makes them tear this world in pieces; every one snatching 
what he can ef it for himself. Hence are wars, and fight- 
ings, James iv. 1, 4. And as by friendship, every one 
seeks to contract with this world separately, and alone, so 
aS to engross it to himself, apart from other men, they 
make themselves enemies to God; so they become devils 
to one another. And thus are men generally drowned in 
perdition and destruction. Butthe merciful God hath ap- 
pointed his own Son a Redeemer for us, who gave himself 
for our sins, to deliver us (totake us out from, ‘Gal. i.4. as 
the word signifies) this present evil world; whose first law, 
and most deeply fundamental to the whole Christian state, 
as the case before stated required, is that of self-denial; 
which, so far as it obtains, doth truly restore us to our- 
selves, and to our first and primitive state, and place, in 
God’s Creation. For having suffered once for us, the just 
for the unjust, to bring us to God, 1 Pet. iii. 18. and 
having redeemed us to God by his blood, Rev. ¥. 9. when 
he shall have obtained this his end upon us, all things fall 
right with us as to him, ourselves, and one another. 

‘Yet because the wise and God-becoming methods, which 
are used in pursuance of the Redeemer’s design, do not 
generally take place, or prevail against the spirit of this 
world; but men, through their own wicked inclination, 
obstinately adhere to this world, seeking their all from it; 
and the usurping God of this world blinding their minds, 
that the glorious light of the gospel of Christ should not 
shine to them, (2 Cor. iv. 4.)and being an inworking spirit 
in the children of disobedience, (Ephes. ii. 2.) leading them 
captive at his will, (2 Tim. ii. ult.) and that this prince of 
the darkness of this world, made up of malice and envy 
against Ged, and of malignity and mischief against men, 
as their common Apollyon, and destroyer, doth with all 
his legions haunt and infest this lower world, till the time 
of their torment come; and that thus enmity against God 
and his Christ is fomented, and naturally propagated from 
age to age in this world; it is therefore God’s righteous 
and declared pleasure, to put an end to this state of things; 
not to continue this world, as the stage of his perpetuated 
dishonours ; but to shut it up by the final judgment, and 
at last consume it with fire. In the meantime, while he is 
gradually consuming sinners out of this earth, he is, by 
equal degrees, gathering home his own out of it. And to 
them, how great a privilege is it to be taken out from this 
present evil world! Which that they may apprehend with 
savour and relish, their blessed Lord hath let them have a 
foresight of death abolished, and of life and immortality 
brought to light in his gospel; and gives them the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, that they may know the hope of 
their calling, (Ephes. i. 17, 18.) endowing them with that 
faith, which is the substance of the things they hope for 


OF PATIENCE, IN EXPECTATION OF FUTURE BLESSEDNESS. 


Heb. xi. 1. Whereupon, having all the glories of the 
other world in view, and the representation of a state, 
which they have reason to apprehend as much more bliss- 
ful.and glorious, than, in the way of even primitive nature, 
they could have attained to; in proportion as the second 
Adam doth excel the first in dignity, performances, and 
glory. Here, therefore, their need of patience, in expecting 
this final issue of things, to themselves in particular, and 
to the whole redeemed community, is most conspicuous, 
and appears great, even as it relates to this expectation, 
though they did not labour under the pressure of very 
grievous evils besides, which yet must increase that need. 

_Bat it is this expectation itself, to which I intend prin- 
Cipally to confine the present discourse. In reference 
whereunto, the greater the pleasure is of our fore-sight, the 

reater need we shall have of this patience; 7. e. as our 

ore-sight, though beholding the terrible things, death, and 
the final dissolution of all things, which must intervene, 
doth yet terminate on the blessed consequents thereof, 
And those consequents, viz. the enjoyments and blessed- 
hess of the future state, it is plain the apostle did intend 
in these words, as the context evidently shows, 7. e. whe- 
ther you consider the foregoing or the following context. 
For that great recompense of reward, mentioned in the 
immediately foregoing ver. 35. and the salvation of our 
souls, in the close of this chapter; and the things hoped 
for, and not seen, in the very beginning of the next, do 
plainly show, the discourse being of a piece, that the pro- 
mise to be received, must be the promise of that blessed- 
ness, that is not to be enjoyed, in the fulness of it, but b 
intervening death; nor by all holy men together till the 
end ofall things, chap. xi. 13. And whereas we have here 
the expression of receiving the promise, it is plain the pro- 
mise must be understood objectively ; 2. e. that transcen- 
dent good that was promised ; viz. that principally, where- 
in al) the promises do finally and lastly centre: which, it 
is plain, the apostle here most especially intends, as being 
eminently called“the promise. Whereupon, there are 
now two things that offer themselves to our observation 
_ from this Scripture :—1. That the business of a sincere 
Christian in this world, is to be doing the will of God:— 
2. That patience, in expecting the consequent blessedness 
of the future state, is a needful requisite in every sincere 
and thorough Christian. The former of these I shall not 
insist upon; but only touch transiently. 

I need not tell you that, by the will of God, we are to 
understand the object of his will, or that which he wills, 
viz. the thing willed; not his will itself, which is not a 
thing yet to be done, but eternal, as his own very being 
itself. And again, that you may easily apprehend, it is 
our duty willed by him, and not mere events, that must be 
understood to be the object of this will, viz. wherein we 
have a part to.act; otherwise, how are we said to do his 
will? Of this, every sincere Christian must be the active 
instrument. All creatures, whether they will or no, whe- 
ther they design any such thing, or design it not, must be 
the passive subjects, upon which his will takes place. But 
io be the active instrument thereof, is, in fact, the business 
only of a devoted person, one given up to God in Christ. 
Such only are in an immediate capacity or promptitude to 
do the will of God, intentionally, and with their own de- 
sign; though it be the undoubted duty of ail, who are 
naturally capable thereof. 3 

Will this reb2l-world never consider this, that are in a 
continual war with him.in whose hands is their breath, on 
this high point, whose will shall be supreme ? and dread 
not the issue of sounequal a combat, between omnipotence 
and an earthen potsherd? “Nor. bethink themselves what 
woes impend and hang over their guilty heads, for so mad 
insolence, as striving with their maker ? Isa. xlv. 9. Will 
they never consider it, that pretend subjection to him, 
when their very pretence is a mockery? and that affront 
him with the frequent repetition of that ludicrous petition, 
“Thy will be done on earth,” amidst their open, con- 
temptuous oppositions thereto % 

2. But I shall apply myself to consider the latter of 
these; that patience, in the expectation of the blessedness 
of the heavenly estate, is very needful to every sincere 
and thorough Christian.— And in speaking to this, I shall 
—1. Give some ncaa of this patience, according as it 
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is to have this exercise, in expecting future blessedness ; 
—2. Labour to evince to you the necessity of it; how 
needful a thing it is to any serious and thorough Chris- 
tian. And so the use will ensue. , 

1. I shall give some account of this patience, as it is to 
be exercised in the present case. We might, indeed, as- 
sign a third occasion of exercising patience, besides suffer- 
ing present incumbent evils, and expecting a future hoped 
good, viz. doing the good which belongs to the duty of our 
present state, which the text points out to us in what it in- 
terposes, “after ye have done the will of God,” and which 
is intimated, when we are charged not to be weary of 
well-doing, (Gal. vi. 9.) and, by a patient continuance in 
well-doing to seek honour, glory, immortality, &c. (Rom. 
ii. 7.) and to run with patience the race set before us, 
(Heb. xii. 1.) when also the good ground is said to bring 
forth with patience, Luke viii. 15. But considering the 
pleasure which doing good contains in itself, and that the 
patience it gives occasion for is accidental, and arises 
from the other two; either the sufferings to which doing 
good often exposes, or the expectation of a greater good 
in a perfect state; when also all indisposition and lassi- 
tude shall perfectly cease; we need ‘not make this a dis-. 
tinct head. Or, however, our present design confines us, 
chiefly, to the patience that is to be exercised in the ex- 
pectation of our final good,—viz. blessedness. And in 
speaking hereto, I shall—1. Lay down some things more 
generally, and—2. Thence proceed to what will more 
particularly concern the matter in hand. 

1, There are some things more generally to be consi- 
dered which, though more remotely, will aptly serve our 
purpose. 

1. That the natural constitution of the human soul dis- 
poseth it, equally to covet and pursue a desirable good, as 
to regret and shun a hurtful evil. This is plain to any 
that understand their own natures, and take any notice of 
the most connatural motions and operations of their in- 
ward man. 

2. That the want of such a desirable and suitable gocd, 
understood to be so, is as truly afflicting and grievous, as 
the pleasure of a present evil. 

3. That an ability to bear that want, is as real and 
needful an endowment, as the fortitude by which we en- 
dure 4 painful evil. Yea, and it maybe as sensibly pain- 
ful, the pain of thirst being as grievous as that of a wound 
or bruise. Therefore the ability to bear it without des- 
pondency, or any perturbation or discomposure of spirit, 
call it by what name you will, isa most desirable advan- 
tage and benefit to any man. - 

4. That, therefore, it equally belongs to patience, to be 
exercised in the one case, as well as in the other. And 
the general nature of it being found in each, as we shall 
further see hereafter, the name is, with equal fitness, com- 


/mon to both, and to be given alike to either of them. For 


what do names serve for, but to express the natures of 
things as near as we can? These generals being thus 
premised, I shall, 

2. Proceed more distinctly to give account of patience, 
according to this notion of it, by showing—what it sup- 
poses, and—wherein it consists. : L ; 

1. What it supposes, as it hath its exercise this way, 
viz. in the expectation of the blessedness of the future 
state. 

2. Wherein, so considered, it consists, 

1. What, thus taken, it supposes. ri 

1. That blessedness, truly so called, be actually under- 
stood and apprehended by the expectants, as a real and 
most desirable good to them. They can, otherwise, never 
think themselves to need patience, in expecting it. To the 
blind, befooled world, true blessedness is a frightful thing. 
They run from it asa mormo, or some terrible appearance. 
Religion, 7. e. nearness to God, and inward conversation 
with him, (which we will not say hath affinity with it, but 
contains it, or is the same thing,) they dread as a formi- 
dable darkness, or the shadow of death. Therefore they 
say to God, “ Depart from us.” Whereupon it is not the 
want of this blessedness, but the thing itself, so monstrous 
ly misunderstood, that gives exercise to their patience 
nor have they patience enough for it. The Divine pre- 
sence they cannot endure. : 


. 
b 


' . meantime. 


294 OF PATIENCE, 

Q. The delays and deferring of this blessedness must be 
an afflicting and felt grievance. - Otherwise patience can 
have no place or exercise about it. Paganish morality 
hath taught us,* Nulla est Virtus que non sentis perpeti: 
at is no virtue at all to bear that which I do not feel. A 
stone, if it bears the most heavy weight, yet feels it not. 
And, saith that instructive writer, we ascribe not to the 
virtuous man the hardness of a stone. If I have no feel- 
ing of a grievance in the deferred blessedness of the future 
state, | have no use for patience in expecting it. Hope 
deferred (saith one divinely wise) makes the heart sick. 
There will be a sickness at the heart, by the delay of what 
I hope for, most of all, when the sum of my blessedness 
is the thing hoped for, and still deferred. The delay must 
be as grievous, as the attainment is pre-apprehended to be 
pleasant and joyous; viz. that when it comes, it is a tree 
of life: so the gratefulness of enjoyment is, in the oppo- 
site sentence, (Prov. xiii. 12.) set against the heart-sick- 
ness of expectation. They that never felt their hearts 
sick with the desire of heaven, and the blessedness of that 
state, cannot conceive of it a tree of life before-hand, nor 
ever know what patience in expecting it signifies, in the 
These things being supposed unto this pa- 
tience, we next come to show, : 

2. Wherein it consists. And are here to consider, that 
its more special nature cannot be understood, without 
taking some previous short notice of its general nature, 
or ‘what it hath in it common to it with other patience un- 
der the same name. Its more general notion seems not 
capable of any fitter-expression, than an ability becoming- 
ly to endure. But because that may be without or with 
reference to God; this latter we are to single out, for the 
subject of our present discourse, as that which the text 
expressly intends: Ye have need of patience, that afier ye 
have done the will of God ye may receive the promise. 
And its reference to God may be twofold, viz. both as he 
is the Author and the Object of it. 

1. As he is the Author. Inasmuch as 1t is a most use- 
ful principle and disposition of soul, which, with a com- 
passionate regard to the exigency of our present state, God 
is pleased to implant in such as he hath a favour for, that 
they may not be exposed, as a vessel in a wide and stormy 
sea, unable otherwise to endure, and under a necessity of 
sinking, or of being broken in pieces. In their make and 
frame they are fitted to their state, even by gracious vouch- 
safement; and therefore is this fitly reckoned a divine 
grace. We find it placed among the fruits of the Spirit, 
(Gal. vy. 22.) and are therefore to count it, as that is the 
Spirit of grace, a most needful andexcellent grace of that 
blessed Spirit, by which, duly exercised, the soul is com- 
posed unto a right temper, not only in bearing the evils of 
this present state, but in waiting for the blessedness of the 
future. And thus we consider it as not only a rational 
temperament, that may, in great part, take its rise from 
ourselves, and the sober use of our own thoughts, (which 
yet it unbecomes us not to employ to this purpose,) but 
also as a gratuitous donation, a gift of the good Spirit of 
God. And hereof there is anot obscure intimation in the 
text, telling us we have need of patience. ’Tis grace, of 
merciful vouchsafement, that considers what we do need. 
Whence, therefore, we hear of a throne of grace, whither 
we are to come for mercy and grace to help in time of 
need, Heb. iv. 16. 

And, as such, how fitly is its nature signified in the 
mentioned place by the word paxpoOvpia, longanimity ; 
which we read, less properly, long-suffering, there being 
no notion of suffering in the word; taking also @épos, or 
animus, in present composition, as not only signifying 
mind, as that denotes the understanding faculty, or mere 
intellect ; but lively desire, a certain vigour and strength 
of spirit, zeal, hope, courage, fortitude, an unaptness to a 
yielding succumbency; and this (as the other word signi- 
i through a long space or tract of time. When desire 
and hope are lengthened and cortinued, without despon- 
dency, even to the appointed term, and during the pre- 
scribed season of expectation. And so the word doth 
rather incline to express patience, as it refers unto a 
desired good, that we are expecting and wailing for. And 
you find it mentioned with other graces, (2 Pet. i. 5, 6.) 

& Seneca. 








IN EXPECTATION 


by the word in the text, Sroyort, which is equally apt to ex- 
press a permanent waiting, or expectation of good, as suf- 
fering of incumbent evil. But also, if we consider that 
context, we there may discern its heavenly descent, and 
its being a part of the offspring of God among men. For. 
immediately upon the mention of a divine nature partici- 
pated, (or a godly frame and habit of soul,) that carries a 
man up, or enables him to emerge and escape the pollu- 
tions of this impure world; besides this escape are to be 
added (not without our own intervening diligence) the 
several following gracious principles, as branches, into’ 
which that divine nature shoots forth, exerts, and spreads 
itself, of which this patience is one. ‘ 

And, to show its divine original, God is pleased to style 
himself in his word, the God of patience, (Rom. xv. 5.) it 
is his very image in the soul. For is not the Divine pa- 
tience one of the great attributes by which we are to know 
him, and for which we are to adore him? It is that, by 
which he suffers not hurt, whereof the Divine Being is 
not capable; but by which he bears much wrong from his 
injurious revolted creatures. Whence it is a mighty 
power that is said to lie in the Divine patience. Let the 
power of my Lord be great, according as thou hast spoken, 
the Lord is long-suffering, &c. Numb. xiv. 17, 18. It is, 
indeed, his power over himself, by which he restrains his 
anger, his omnipotent anger, that would otherwise go 
forth to consume offending creatures. We cannot, in- 
deed, conceive any such passion in God which he finds a 
difficulty in restraining, though speaking to men, he uses 
their language, and bespeaks them in their own idioms 
and forms ofispeech. But ‘tis owing to the necessary 
self-originate concurrence of all perfections in his nature 
and being, that nothing unbecoming Deity can have place 
there. In the meantime, since the new creature is God- 
like, the image of God, we hence are taught to conceive 
of patience, (a part of that production,) not under the no- 
tion of dull and sluggish impoteney, but of power, an 
ability to endure, as before, and that as having its original 


| and pattern in the blessed God himself. 


2. And it is also specified by a respect to God as the ob- 
ject. For adeference to his holy pleasure in ordering the 
occasions of such exercise, is carried in the notion of it. 
It hath in it submission to the will of God. And by this 
it comes to be taken into religion, or religion must be 
taken into it, and be comprehended in our conception of 
it. True and gracious patience, and every exercise of it, 
is to be looked upon as a part of piety and godliness. 
We are here not to suppose that patience, in expecting 
good, and in bearing evils, must have distinct notions, but 
exercises only. And, though these exercises are distinct, 
yet as the suffering of many incumbent evils is, in our pre- 
sent state, complicated with the absence and expectation 
of the good we desire; these exercises are scarce ever to 
be separated. It is, therefore, the less to surprise us, that 
this ingredient into the nature of patience, submission to 
God, should run into both, as we find a mixture in the 
occasions thereof. As when the Psalmist complains of 
them that breathed cruelty against him, he says, ‘he had 
fainted’ (as we translate, for those words “I had fainted” 
are notin the Hebrew text, but concealed in a more em- 
phatical aposiopessis: g. d. it cannot be expressed how de- 
plorable my case had been, if I had not believed) to see 
the goodness of the Lord. And adds, Wait on the Lord, 
he shall strengthen thine heart, &c. Psal. xxvii. 13, 14. 

This, in the meantime, is the yoice-of patience, It is 
the Lord; and, in the present case, ’tis he that disposes, 
and orders I should so long bear and wait; that overawes 
my soul, and brings it down to a peaceful and dutiful ac- 
quiescence in his good pleasure; peaceful to myself, duti- 
fultowards him, Let him do what seems him good. Since 
it is his pleasure that I should wait so long, before I shall 
become a blessed creature, I shall admire and praise him, 
that I hope I shall be so at last: but, with profound sub- 
mission unto his purpose and determination herein, wait 
till he shall think fit to fulfil this good pleasure of his 
goodness towards me, in accomplishing my desires, and in 
answering my expectations fully at last; when I shall be | 
brought into that state where is fulness of joy, and be 
placed at thy right hand, O Lord, where are rivers of 
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pleasure for evermore! The thing is wholly from him, 
and it is fit the time should be also. And now, as true 
patience hath belonging to it what is so special, viz. a 
respect to God, which we understand to be casual of it, in 
its proper kind ; so we may give a further short account of 
it, considering it—2dly, In its peculiar effect ; (or, as it is 
called, James i. 4.) the work of patience, viz. that it gives 
a man a mastery and conquest over all undue and 
disorderly passions. It fixes the soul in a composed 
serenity, creates it a region of sedate and peaceful rest ; 
infers ito it a silent calm; allays or prevents all turbu- 
lent agitations; excludes whatsoever of noisy clamour; 
permits no tumults, no storm or tempest within; whatso- 
ever of that kind, in this our expecting state, may beset a 
man from without. And this most connatural effect of pa- 
tience, we see how most aptly it is expressed by our Sa- 
viour, (Luke xxi. 19.) Inyour patience possess ye your 
souls, g. d. it is patience that must give a man the domi- 
num sui; and keep him, under God, in his own power. 
He intimates, if you have not patience, you are outed of 
yourselves ; you are no longer masters of* your own 
souls, can have no enjoyment of yourselves, and there- 
fore are much less to expect a satisfying enjoymentof him. 

The temper of spirit it introduces, in opposition to angry 
and querulous repinings, is a pitiful silence. I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, because thou didst it, 
Psal. xxxix. 9. In opposition to fear, it is fortitude. Wait 
on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart; wait, I say, on the Lord, Psal. xxvii. 14. In 
opposition to a despairing dejection of mind, confidence; 
as in this context, Cast not away your confidence, you 
have need of-patience. In opposition to immoderate sor- 
row, for your deferred felicity, complacency. Strength- 
ened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto 
all patience and long-suffering, with joyfulness; giving 
thanks to the Father, who hath made us meet to be parta- 
kers of the inheritance of the saints in light, (Col. i. 11, 
12.) g. d. O blessed be God for our prospect! and that we 
have a firm ground whereupon to live, rejoicing in hope 
of the glory of God, Rom. v. 2. It is that by which, with 
this composure of soul, we expect, and are still looking 
for, the blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, (Titus ii. 13.) 
knowing, that to them who look for him, he shall appear 
the second time, without sin unto salvation,( Heb. ix. 28.) for 
then it is that our blessedness is complete, when he shall ap- 
pear a second time. Then all those many things concur, 
that are requisite to the making the work of our salvation 
most perfect and consummate work. And patience is to 
have its perfect work, in commensuration thereto. But 
while we are present in these earthly bodies, we are ab- 
‘sent from the Lord; and many things are wanting to the 
happiness we expect. This is the patience we are to ex- 
ercise in the meantime. We may thus shortly sum up the 


matter, viz. that in reference to the delay of the blessed- 


ness we expect—l. We ought not to be without sense, as 
if it were no grievance, which were stupidity, and not pa- 
tience ; and—2. That we ought not to have an excessive 
sense of it, which were mere peevishness and impatience. 
Therefore having given this account what this patience, 
considered in this exercise, imports; I come, 

2. Toshow the necessity of it, ina serious and thorough 
Christian, from the consideration of—the principles, from 
whence this necessity arises, and—the ends, which it is 
necessary unto. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
the form of speech here used in the Greek, ypécav Zyew, 
doth directly lead us to-consider the latter of these, useful- 
ness to such or such purposes, rather than the intrinsical 
necessity of a thing m itself. But it cannot be denied, 
that, to make a man a complete Christian, must be taken 
in, as a primary and fundamental part, the use of patience, 
subservient to all the rest. And we find it recommended 
upon this account, (James i. 4.) Let patience have its per- 
fect work, that ye may be perfect, and entire, lacking no- 
thing. Therefore, what shows its necessity, as belonging 
to the inward frame and constitution of a Christian, can- 
not be irrelative to our purpose. k : 

And this appears from its intimate connexion with se- 
veral things, that most confessedly belong, as principles, to 
the most inward frame and constitution of a Christian. 
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The principles we shall here refer to, are either-subordi- 
nate, or sovereign and supreme, And they both make it 
necessary, and produce it. 

_1. Those that are subordinate, concur in the constitu- 
tion of a truly Christian frame, and thereupon, both make 
this exercise of patience necessary, and existent; or make 
way for it, that it may obtain, and takeplace with them in 
a man’s soul. They are such as these : 

1. Faith of the unseen state. That faith, which in this 
very context, the beginning of the next chapter, is called 
the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen. This faithof a Christian tells him, God 
hath made report to me of the glory and blessedness of 
the unseen world; and I believe it, take his word, rely 
upon it. I do, as the apostle says, hope for eternal life, 
which God, that cannot lie, hath promised, Titus i. 2. 
This realizes the things themselves, makes them that are 
future as present. It serves me instead of eyes, and pre- 
sent sense. ‘They are things, in reference whereto, we 
must walk by faith, and not by sight. That faith makes 
a supply for vision, as we find it did, in reference to an 
unseen Christ, I Pet. i. 8. One great part of the expected 
blessedness of the other state is that beatific sight of him 
which we shall have; and which believed, and hoped for, 
maintains present life and vigour in us towards him; 
though we have not had the privilege of seeing him in 
the flesh, as divers had in time past; yet, not having so 
seen, we love him; and, for that other sight of him in glo- 
ry, how far off that may be, in time to come, we know 
not. But though so too we now, or as yet, see him net, 
believing, we rejoice, with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory, 1 Pet.i.8. If I do, with my whole heart and soul, 
believe God, telling me that thus it shall be, this faith will 
operate to this height, a glorious joy ; much more to this 
depth, a soul-composing patience. ‘Therefore are these 
two, faith and patience, so often paired, and put together 
in Scripture; and particularly, with reference to this ex- 
pectation of inheriting the promises, Heb. vi. 12. And 
how plainly is the affinity and near alliance of these two 
signified, (James v. 7, 8.) where the apostle exhorting to 
the patience of expectants saith, Be patient, brethren, behold 
the husbandman waiteth,—be you also patient,—subjoins 
the proposal of the great object of their faith, the coming 
of the Lord draws nigh. It is the faith of the unseen 
state (which commences to the whole Christian commu- 
nity, at their Lord’s coming) that makes patience, at once, 
both necessary and ‘possible; yea, and actual too: neces- 
sary, because the prospect it gives is so glorious; possible, 
because it is so sure. Upon the former account, without pa- 
tience, the delay could not be endured ; upon the latter, be- 
cause it affords continual relief, and strength, that one may 
be capable of enduring, and actually endure. We more 
easily bear the delay of the most excellent things, where- 
of we are sure at last. Out of the very eater itself comes 
forth meat and sweetness. 

2. Nor shall we unfitly add hope to faith. We learn 
them to be distinguishable, finding them distinctly men- 
tioned, as two of that great triad of principles, said to 
abide, 1 Cor. xiii. 18. Nor shall be at a loss how to dis- 
tinguish them, if we consider faith, as more directly re- 
specting the ground upon which we rest, the divine testi- 
mony or revelation; hope, the object unto which we, 
thereupon, reach forward in desire and expectation, And, 
as we see how this latter is complicated with faith; so we 
may see how it connects with patience, Rom. viii. 24, 25. 
We are saved by hope; but hope that is seen is not hope ; 
for what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for it. But if 
we hope for that which we see not, then do we, with pa- 
tience, wait for it. ; 

And if we follow the thread of discourse through this 
context, and observe how it begins; We are saved by hope; 
and how it terminates in patience: it is obvious to collect, 
that were it not for patience, we were lost! And may so- 
learn how further to understand our Saviour’s words, 
Luke xxi.19. In your patience possess you your own 
souls; viz. as possessing, or keeping, stands opposed :to 
losing. They that cannot endure to the end, cannot be 
saved. So is the new creature composed by a contexture 
of principles, to be, under God, a self-preserving thing 

3. Love is another great constituent of the Christian 
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frame, as such, that makes, patience necessary; as much 
patience. is requisite to make them endure one another’s 
absence, who are very cordial lovers of one another. No- 
_ thing is more essential in the constitution of a sincere 
Christian, than divine love: it is the very heart and soul 
of the new creature. Love desiring after God, as my su- 
preme good; love delighting and acquiescing in him above 
all, according to my present measure of enjoyment of him; 
which being very imperfect, makes my patience. most ab- 
solutely necessary, till it can be perfect. If I have not pa- 
tience, how can I endure the absence of him, whom I love 
better than myself? And that love of him doth connote, 
and carry along with it, the extinction of the love of this 
present world, so that it shall not longer be predominant; 
its predominancy being inconsistent with the love of God. 
Love not this world—if any man love this world, the love 
of the Father is not. in him, 1 John ii. 15. Now when a 
soul is mortified to the love of this world, it is not hereby 
. quite stupified; love is not destroyed, but turned to ano- 
ther, and its more proper object; and isso much the more 
intense Godward, by how much the more it isdrawn and 
taken off from allinferior things. Thereupon it must be 
so much the more grievous to be kept off from him; and 
that grievance cannot be borne without patience. For 
that which aggrieves is the absence of my best good, which 
can have no equivalent; and the want whereof nothing 
-can supply, or fill up its room. God cannot be loved with- 
out being known; nor can he be known to be God, but as 
the best good. Though I can never know him perfectly, 
yet so much I must be supposed to know of him, that he is 
better than all things else; that nothing that is not supe- 
rior in goodness to all things besides, even infinitely supe- 
rior, can be God; and nothing but such an uncreated good 
can make me a happy creature. And what patience do I 
need, to make me content not to be happy ? But he were 
not such a good, goodness itself, if he could impose it up- 
on me to choose to be miserable, or never to be happy. 
He only requires, that I wait awhile, that I be patient of 
some delay. ; 

And hereupon, if my love be such as it ought, it doth 
not only make patience necessary, but facile too. It cor- 
responds not to its glorious and most excellent object, if it 
be not very reverential and most obsequious love, full of 
duty towards him on whom it is placed; if it hath not in 
it a regard to the blessed God, as well under the notion of 
the sovereign Ruler, as the sovereign Good. And there- 
upon my patience,as hath been said, carrying religion in 
it, 2. e. a dutiful disposition towards God; the same princi- 
ple which makes it necessary, makes it practicable also. 
‘When he, whose devoted servant Tam, hath signified to 
me his good pleasure, viz. he finally intends me to a bless- 
ed state ; but that in the state, wherein [now am, he hath 
present service for me to do; or that he sees it requisite 

efore he translates me out of this state, further to prepare 
me for a better; and requires, in the meantime, I seek ho- 
nour, glory, and immortality, by a patient continuance in 
well-doing: my love to him itself, which makes it to ap- 
pear necessary, males it also appear to me the most rea- 
sonable thing in all the world; and that my heart say 
within me, even from the power and spirit of Divine love, 
when he imposes this expectation, though tedious, and 
when he inflicts any thing grievous, I was dumb, O Lord, 
and opened not my mouth, because thou didst it, (Psal. 
xxxix. 8.) though I could not have taken it from another. 
We further add, not as asingle, but most comprehensive 
principle, 

4, Hoiiness, which impressed upon the soul, suits it un- 
to the heavenly state, and so malkes it covet it more ear- 
nestly. All things naturally tend to the perfection of that 
state, unto which they are predisposed, which is more con- 
generous to them, or whereto they have an agreement in 
their natures. It is so in the new nature, as well as that 
which is common to other creatures, All things naturally 
tend to their like. It cannot. be less thus with the new 
creature, whose nature is improved, heightened, and per- 
fected beyond that of other creatures. It is the Divine ho- 


liness impressed upon the soul, that suits it unto the parti- | 


cipation of the heavenly inheritance. None ever come to 
heaven, but they that are made meet to partake of the 
inheritance of the saints in light, Col. ii, 12. They that are 


OF PATIENCE, IN EXPECTATION 


made meet for heaven, suited in the temper of their spirits 


to it, cannot but long for it, and do therefore need patience, 
while they are waiting. Itis indeed but that to which they 
‘are begotten. g ; ) 
‘neration, And we find, that in 1 Pet. i. 3. we are said to be 


Holiness in general is the product of rege- 


begotten unto the lively hope. Hope must be taken there ob- 
jectively by what follows, To an inheritance incorruptible, 

and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 

for you, ver. 4, A disposition to it is in our very naia- 

litie: we are begotten to it by the implantation of this prin- 

ciple, of the new, divine, and heavenly birth. Such, are 

born for that country, born with a suitableness to that in- 
heritance, therefore cannot but have earnest longings after 
it; and therefore cannot but need patience, that they may en- 
dure the delay. And that also connotes and carries 
with it these two things,—l. Hatred of the opposite, 
and—2. A tendency unto the improvement and perfection 
of itself. 

1, Hatred of the opposite, sin. And this makes a serious 
Christian groan: I Ve a body of death hanging about 
me. I cannot get rid of the impurities which I hate. And 
because the very habit of their soul is now so far changed, 
that they are made holy, they cannot but hate the contrary. 
You that love the Lord, hate evil; it belongs to your cha- 
racter to do so, Psal. xevii. 10. And they know, that they 
shall never be quite rid of it, as Jong as they are here. 
And though as sin is an evil against God, it is not to be 
the object of their patience; yet, as it is a grievance to 
themselves, the remainders of it are, so far, to be the ob- 
ject about which their patience may be exercised, that they ° 
are not to enter into any quarrel, that he doth not imme- 
diately made them perfect in the very first moment of their 
conversion. And as there is conjunct with this frame of 
holiness, hatred of the opposite, so there is, 

2. A tendency to the improving and heightening itself: 
for every thing naturally affects its own perfection, or the 
perfection of its own proper kind. As nature, in every 
thing that grows, aims at a certain piteh, at a certain éxpi ; 


'so where there is an inchoate holiness, there cannot but 


be a tendency unto consummate perfect holiness. The pre- 
cept therefore, agrees to the temper of their mind, to- 
whom it is given, perfecting holiness, in the fear of God, 2 
Cor. vii.1. This is having the law written in our heart, 
and put into the inward part. But as holiness igeludes 
conformity to the preceptive will of God, so it doth to his 
disposing will, being made known. Therefore, when we 
understand it to be his pleasure, we should wait : the holy 
nature itself, which prompts us so ener ye | to desire the 


| perfection of our state, mustalso incline us (it were other- 


wise made up of contradictions) patiently to expect it, our 
appointed time. Herein we are to be subject to the. Father 
of our spirits ; as tothe fathers of our flesh, when they shall 
think fit to give a full portion, Heb. xii. 9. 

2. Besides all these subordinate principles, we are to 
consider the co-operation of a sovereign and supreme 
principle with them, and that is the blessed spirit of God 
himself. He begets, raises, and cherisheth such desires 
after the blessedness of the heavenly state, as makes this 
patience most absolutely necessary. You find in 2 Cor. v. 4. 
where the apostle is speaking of his earnest aspiring, and 
groaning, not tobe unclothed of this flesh, this earthly taber- 
nacle; but tobe clothed upon, g. d. To be-unclothed, is too - 
low and mean a thing; hereby I only avoid the troubles of 
life. This can by no means terminate desires of so high a 
kind, and ofso divine and heaveniy an original. These were 
only the desires of a brute, oppressed by a sensible, too 
heavy burthen. But the thing I aspire to, and groan after, 
is to be elothed upon. "Tis somewhat positive, and much 
higher, viz. the perfection of that state I am designed to, 
and by grace made capable of, wherein mortality is to be 
swallowed up of life. These are desires proceeding not 
from the sense of what we feel, but from the attraction of 
what we see; and not from a brutal, but a divine nature. 
So he next tells us, ver. 5, whence they were. Now he 
that hath wrought us for this self same thing is God, who 
algo hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. It,is the 
Spirit of God working in us, that makes us thus restlessly 
aspire and groan. He that hath wrought us for this sel{- 
same thing is God. It is more thanif it had been barely 
said, God hath wrought us for this self same thing, So he 
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night express a work common to him with other agents; 
as if it had been said, He hath wrought us for this self- 
same thing, and so might @nother, But he that hath 
wrought us for this self-same thing 7s God. This isa far 
more emphatical way of speaking, 7. e. it doth assert Deity 
0 him that doth this work, g. d. “None but God could do 

ach a thing.” Therefore observe the form of expression 

ere used, that we lose not the emphasis of it. The act— 
working us for the same thing—is not affirmed of God, as 
it would in this form,—God hath wrought us.—But being 
God, or Godhead, is affirmed of the agent, g. d. he cannot 
but be a God, that doth work this upon us. The other 
way of expression would serve to represent an action that 
were common, indefinitely, to one or another agent; as if 
we say, “ The king walks, speaks,” &c. but to express an 
act peculiar to majesty, we would say, “‘ He that reigns is 
the king.” This expression, then, doth not only ascribe 
nut appropriate the work done to God. What? that moles, 
such dunghill worms, should thus aspire! He is a God 
that hath done this! For that such a work shuld be done 
upon such creatures! to mould them into such a frame, 
that now nothing terrestrial, nothing temporary, nothing 
within the region of mortality, will satisfy; but they are 
restless for that state, wherein mortality shall be swallow- 
ed up of life. He that hath wrought us for this self-same 
thing is God. This is the work of a Deity. 

Therefore also, are so solemn thanksgivings tendered to 
the Father, for his having made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light, (Col. i. 12.) which 
he doth not only by bringing life and immortality to light 
in the gospel, (1 Tim. ii. 10.) but by giving the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation—by enlightening the eyes of our 
understanding, that we may know the hope of our calling. 
(Eph. i. 17, 18.) shining into our souls with such a vivific, 
penetrative, and transforming light, as should change their 
whole frame, and fully attemper them thereto. Now if it 
be a divine power that hath excited such desires, and given 
such a disposition ; it must be a divine power that must 
moderate them too; by giving also that patience, that shall 
enable us to wait for the fulfilling of them. And the ra- 
ther doth there need the interposition ofa God in the case, 
to make us endure and patiently expect the state he hath 
wrought us for, ayeeee 4 as the same Spirit that frames 
us for that state (as we see recurring to the place before 
mentioned) doth assure us of it; who hath given us the 
earnest of the Spirit. His Spirit, working im us, not only 
gives us a clear signification of the truth of the thing, but 
of our title; and therefore makes us so earnestly aspire, 
and groan for it. "Wherefore patience cannot but be the 
more necessary; and (the whole being entirely his work, 
who doth no inconsistent things) the easier too. And so 
we find in Rom. viii. 23, 24. where it is said, That they 
that have received the first-fruits of the Spirit, do groan 
within themselves ; they have the same aspirings that this 
apostle here speaks of, they groan earnestly within them- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of their 
body. The adoption; that is an allusion unto a known, 
usage among the Romans, to whom the apostle here writes ; 
and therefore they were the more capable of understanding 
it. There was among them a twofold adoption :—1. Pri- 
vate; when such a patron did design to adopt such a one 
for his son, and express his purpose to such as were con- 
cerned, as he judged it convenient; which was but to in- 
choate adoption :—2. Public; when the action was solemn, 
in foro, and enrolled, a register kept of it. And this was 
the adoption the apostle here alludes to; the manifestation 
of ‘the sons of God, as ver. 19. of this chapter. “Whereto 
agrees the expression of another apostle, Yet it doth not 
appear what we shall be; but when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, 1 John iti. 2. When the sons of God 
are'to be manifested, they shall appear like themselves, 
and like their Father. This is their public solemn adop- 
tion, when before men and angels they are declared sons 
of God. And this is that we groan for, says the apostle, 
having received the first-fruits of the Spirit. We groan 
for this, the perféction of our state ; and thereupon would 
accordingly enter upon the inheritance, being assured that 
all his children are heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ (as béfore in the same chapter, ver. 17.) But now, 
whereas, from these passages, He that wrought us for the 
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self-same thing is God; that it is he that made us meet for 
this inheritance; that the first-fruits of his Spirit made us 
groan for it; we collect, that it is divine power which gives 
this aptitude and inclination, and limits it. What is it, 
that doth so qualify divine power, but divine power ? 

It is, indeed, too plain, that the influence of this power 
received into such a subject, a mind in too great part yet 
carnalized, and situated amidst-a sensible tempting world, 
meets with sufficient allays, and enough to obstruct its 
tendencies towards an object yet out of sight. But all this 
obstruction, such a power can easily overcome. 'There- 
fore we are equally to admire the wisdom of God, as his 
power ; nor as simply omnipotent, though it be so; but as 
having its place and exercise in the most perfect Divine 
nature, in which all excellencies meet; and which there- 
fore is not exerted ad ultimum, so as to do all that almighty 
power can do, but what is convenient and fit to be done; 
that can moderate itself, can move forward, and sistere se, 
stop its motion at pleasure, so as to provide that desire and 
patience may, in our present state, consist; and that whilst 
God hath work for us to do, and a station to fill up in this 
present world, we may not be weary of life ; or by the ex- 
pectation of blessedness in the other world, be made im- 
patient of serving his purposes here, as long as_it is his 
pleasure to continue us in this. So doth he all things, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his will! Thus from the prin- 
ciples whence patience proceeds, you may collect how 
absolutely necessary it is. 

2. You may collect it too, from the ends which it serves. 
And I shall mention but these two, which are in the text: 
that which is nearer and more immediate—our doing the 
will of God ;—remoter, and ultimate—our inheriting the 
promise. 

1. This nearer end is manifestly supposed to be so; and 
withal, that patience is necessary thereto. For when we 
are told, “ Ye have need of patience, that when ye have 
done the will of God,” it is plainly signified, patience con- 
duces to our doing God’s will; and that without’ patience 
we cannot do it. Not that patience is the proper principle 
of doing it, but active vigour; yet the concomitancy of 
patience is requisite hereto; not directly, in respect to the 
thing to be done; but the time through which the doing of 
it must be continued, and the expectation which, as hath 
been said, is complicated therewith. To the former, vigor- 
ous activity, a promptitude and suitableness of mind and 
spirit to the Divine will, even a love of holiness, whereof 
that will revealed is the measure, must be reckoned the 
genuine, requisite principle; as patience is to the latter. 
Therefore do we find labour ascribed to love, and patience 
to hope, 1 Thess. i. 3. If we have run well; and it is the 
will of God we shall lengthen out our course by a patient 
continuance in well-doing; and not express only a present 
agility, but patience in running the race; without this we 
do not the will of God. 

2. But we are more largely to insist on the remoter and 
more ultimate end—that we may inherit that promise— 
which we see is represented, as the end of that former 
end: and patience made necessary to the latter, as it is ne- 
cessary to the former. And can we in good earnest think 
of inheriting the promise, which is all of grace, whether 
God will or no? And, if he will the end, doth it not equally 
belong to him to will the way and method of our attaining 
it? To be here somewhat particular. Two things, we may 
conclude, God doth ordinarily will concerning the way, 
wherein he conducts, and leads on those that peculiarly 
belong to him, to the blessed end, and consummate state he 
designs them to, the one whereof is also requisite to the 
other, viz,—1l. Their gradual growth and improvement in 
holiness, and all dutiful dispositions towards him, till they 
come nearer to maturity for glory, and a meekness for the 
heavenly state: and—2. ‘Their maintaining an intercourse 
with himself, in order hereto.—T hese things he wills us to 
design through our whole course, though he is at liberty 
to shorten or lengthen our course, as to him seems meet. 

1. Our own gradual improvement. Hereto such pa- 
tience is necessary ; for perpetual fretting must naturally 
hinder our growth. Let patience have its perfect work, 
that ye may be perfect, James i. 4. It cannot have its per- 
fect work, if it have not its work and exercise this way, as 
well as others; that ye may be perfect, and entire, wanting 
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nothing. If you have not patience, that you can endure 
such a delay, you will never grow, will be always starve- 
lings. Do we not observe the method, wherein the Divine 
wisdom brings all things to their dxui, or perfect state % 
vegetables? sensitive creatures? in the several kinds of 
both? Do we not observe it in ourselves? and in our chil- 
dren ? whom (as the comedian) we should most absurdly 
expect to be born old men. And as to our spiritual states, 
after conversion, or regeneration, what are the gifts vouch- 
safed by our glorified Lord meant for, but our growth toa 
perfect man? Conversion, ’tis true, till work of that kind 
be all over, perfects the whole body; but the increase of 
knowledge, and grace, perfects each particular member 
or part. 

eer besides the improvement of habitual principles, 
there is a fulness of actual duty and service, to be to our 
utmost endeavoured, that we may stand complete, and per- 
fect in all the will of God, Col. iv. 12. Every one hath 
his penswm, his allotment of work and time assigned him 
in this world, though some come not into the vineyard till 
the eleventh hour. What a sharp reproach is that, (Rev. 
iii. 2.) I have not found thy works filled up !—How glori- 
ous a character is that of the man after God’s own heart, 
that after he had—by the will of God—served his genera- 
tion, run through the course of service, which the Divine 
will had measured out to him for his own age wherein he 
lived, he at length so seasonably fell asleep; was gathered 
to his fathers, as a shock of corn fully ripe. This is the 
state of growth and service; the other, the state of perfec- 
tion and retribution. And to improvement and progress, 
patience is necessary, not only as being itself a part of our 
duty, the want whereof, therefore, must infer a maim; but 
as, also, it hath influence upon all other parts, and without 
which, therefore, there would be a universal languor and 
debility upon the whole new man; which is evident from 
what is to beadded. ’Tis through the Lord alone we are to 
make mention of his name, Isa. xxvi. 13. Without him 
we can do nothing, (John xv. 5.) neither grow, nor serve. 
Therefore further is our patience necessary, 

2. That so our communion and intercourse with God 
here, according as in our present state we are capable, may 
be continued, and his communications to us therein, which 
we daily need, may not be obstructed. Herein lies the 
very life of our spirits, a continued intercourse between 
God and us. But of this, without such patience, we shall 
be incapable. See how the apostle argues, (Heb. xii. 9.) 
The fathers of your flesh chastised you, and you gave them 
reverence ; how much more shall we not be subject to the 
Father of our spirits and live? Shall we not be subject 
to the Father of our spirits? We must remember, that he, 
whom the apostle here calls by a more general title, the 
Father of spirits, doth elsewhere vouchsafe to be styled 
(Numb. xxvii. 16.) the God of the spirits of all flesh. A 
most condescending expression! That he, who hath so 
innumerable myriads of spirits, whose dwelling is not 
with flesh, replenishing the spacious realms and regions 
of light and bliss above, should also not disdain to own a 
relation to this inferior sort of spirits, that are so meanly 
lodged, even in frailand mortal flesh; and to express a con- 
cern about them, that somewhat of tolerable order might 
be ‘Gap among them, in their low and abject state; 
and therefore allow himself to be called the God of such 
spirits! This is admirable vouchsafement. And, because 
he is (in this other place) generally called the Father of 
spirits, comprehending these with the rest; upon both ac- 
counts, it belongs to him by prerogative, to determine what 
spirits shall dwell in flesh, and what shall not; how long 
any such spirits shall dwell in flesh, and when they shall be 
removed, and taken out of this fleshly state. And observe 
what follows, ‘shall we not be subject to the Father of 
spirits, and live?” The impatient will contend; they that 
cannot bear delay will quarrel, and that will be deadly to 
them. If we be not subject, we cannot live. He is the uni- 
versal Father of spirits; all spirits are his offspring. And 
shall not he determine concerning the spirits he hath made, 
which shall, and how long they shall, inhabit flesh; as well 
the time, as the thing itself; or who shall, and who shall 
not ? It is his pleasure, that my spirit should so long ani- 
mate and inhabit such a piece of clay; if I am not subject 
to him, I shall not live. This is severely monitory ! and ex- 
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tends far. It admonishes me of danger, as to my final state, 
For what is here said, hath reference to what is after said 
of the future vision of God ; and our association to the in- 
numerable company of angels, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect; whereof want of the patience prescribed, 
(ver. 1.) through all the whole race set before us, hazards 
our falling short. But how are we, by impatience, endan- 
gered, as to our final and eternal state of life! ’Tis inti- 
mated, that without being patient, and subject, we cannot 
live now. Intercourse will be broken off between him and 
us; he will retire, and withhold his influence: and if he 
do so, and we pine away in our sins, how shall we then 
live ? (as their misgiving hearts presage, Ezek. xxxiii. 10.) 

But if spiritual life already fail, which is of the same 
kind with blessed eternal life, and is therein perfected, 
what shall become of that life itself, which is but the per- 
fection of the other? If we cannot live now, how shall we 
live eternally ? If not a day, how for ever? ’Tis true, we 
are kept by the power of God; but it is, through faith, 
unto salvation, (1 Pet. i. 5.) and faith is necessary to sup- 
port our patience, as hath been noted. This our Saviour 
prayed for to Peter, that amidst all his winnowings, his 
faith might not fail. And all this with this final reference, 
that we might be followers of them, who, through faith 
and patience, have inherited the promises, (Heb. vi. 12.) 
which plainly shows what is God’s ordinary method of 
bringing his own, at.last, to that inheritance: And this, in 
the context, which we were last considering, (Heb. xii.) is 
copiously illustrated by the method observed in families; 
wherein a prudent father considers how long it is fita son 
should be under discipline, whereof, while he is patient, he 
is under paternal care, and enjoys the provisions of the 
family; but, if he will not be subject, how shall he live ? 
This prudent conduct is not always observed by the fathers 
of our flesh. They use, sometimes, harsh severities, more 
for their own pleasure, and to gratify their own passion, 
than the child’s profit. But with the Father of spirits no 
rash passions can have place. He only designs our profit, 
and improvement, in the highest and most excellent kind, 
4. e, to make us partakers of his holiness; to make us more 
and more God-like, and fit, at length, to be admitted into 
the presence of his glory. And whereas the mere defer- 
ring of our expected felicity is some chastisement and re- 
buke upon us, for our yet-continuing impurities apd dis- 
orders; there are also other afflictions that befall us in this 
our expecting state, which, though they proceed from this 
world’s hatred, may proceed from the love of God, and are 
meant to work out for us greater glory, (2 Cor. iv. 17.) as 
now they tend to make us partakers, in a greater measure, 
of his holiness; which, as it is his glory, will be ours; and 
by his influence, a peaceful fruit of righteousness accrues 
to us, and grows up in us, upon which we are to feed and 
live. Now what conversation can there be between a fa- 
ther in a family, and a son in minority and under disci- 
pline, but by wise and tender care on the part of the former, 
and the, dutiful submission of the latter? Or can the son 
hope the sooner to come by his inheritance, by wayward 
and contentious behaviour towards such a father ? So that 
both from the principles whence such patience proceeds, 
and the ends which it serves, we may collect the necessity 
of it unto every serious Christian. 

And now how copious use might we make of so impor- 
tant subject! But we must contract. We may learn from it, 

1. The desperate condition of those wretched creatures, 
that are of terrene minds, whose hearts, by habitual and 
prevailing inclination, cleave to this earth, and this earthly 
state. ‘They can apprehend no need of patience, in ex- 
pecting the blessedness of heaven. It is no grievance to 
them not to partake therein. They had rather live where 
they are; are better pleased with their present state of life. 
Tell them of patience in waiting for the heavenly felicity | 
*Tis language they understand not! Oh the wretched 
state of those forlorn souls, whose habitual temper makes 
them incapable of the exercise or need of this patience! 
It may be said indeed, of many a good man, that he doth 
not covet death, (which, for itself, no man ean,) but it 
cannot be said of any good man, that he doth not ‘covet 
blessedness, which, in a general, indeterminate notion, 
every man covets. But there is no truly good man, none 
that is regenerate, and born of God, who doth not particu- 
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arly covet that, wherein blessedness truly lies, and doth 
-consist. For all such are begotten to the lively hope—of 
-the undefiled inheritance, reserved in heaven for them, 
(1 Pet. i. 3, 4.) nor can be supposed, when they covet bless- 
edness, nct to covet perfectblessedness. Such may, indeed, 
not yet covet to die; because yet they may be under some 
doubt concerning their present state God-ward. - And ‘so 
such a one doth not know, whether, if he die, he shall 
enter upon a blessed state, or no. But, in the meantime, 
it cannot be said of any good man, that he doth not covet 
to be blessed ; though for that single reason, because he 
doubts of his title to the heavenly blessedness, he covets 

-not death. Therefore that doubt doth not extinguish his 
desire of blessedness, but suspends only the desire of death, 
as an uncertain way to it; because it is equally the en- 
trance to a state of misery, to them who have no title to 
blessedness, as it is unto a blessed state, to them that have 
atitle. And concerning their present title, they are still 
in doubt; which way they hope, by Divine assistance, if 
they have more time, may yet be gained. Whereas, upon 
supposition that doubt were removed, they would be glad 
to be gone. But this is their miserable case, whose hearts 
cleave to this earth, that-they prefer it before all the bless- 
edness and glory of heaven; and rather bless themselves 
from it, than desire to be blessed by it. If they can but 
live pleasantly, and as long as they would do here, take 
heaven, and all the blessedness and glory of it, that will 
for them! I would fain have you apprehend the deplora- 
ble condition of such men, upon sundry accounts. 

1. Their temper differs from that of all the children of 
God; they are quite of another complexion from the 
whole family that belongs to him. For all that are the 
sons of God, as they are born from above, (avw0ev, John iii. 
3.) they are born with a disposition heavenward. There- 
fore, if such a man could but view, and behold himself, he 
could not but cry out, affrighted and amazed, God be mer- 
ciful tome! what sort of creature am I? If God be not 
merciful to me, to change me, his mercy can never own 
me for his; I am quite of a different make from all that 
ever had leaveto call him Father! They all love heaven 
more than earth, and I love earth more than heaven! 
That a man’s own temper should distinguish him from all 
the Divine offspring! Methinks it should be considered 
with dread and horror! That there should be a sort of 
men in this world, that are all lovers of God, as their best 
good, and longing to be at home with him in the heavenly 
state, and I to be severed from them all! My heart being 
strange to him, and always tending downward! ‘This is 
a dismal thing; a sad reflection to any one, that can, and 
will reflect; and be so true to himself, as to own this to be 
his sense, “I had rather live amidst the vanities of this 
world, than partake in the glories of heaven! I had rather 
please my flesh and sense on earth, than enjoy the felicity 
of saints and angels above!” A fearful case! For now 
you have nothing to do with this character, belonging to 
holy men, of standing in sensible need of patience, that 
you may inherit the promise! nor, ~ ; 

2. Can you inherit. For as all, so only, God’s children 
arehis heirs. They are no heirs who are not his children. 
Cast out the bondwoman and her son; he cannot inherit 
with the son of the promise. The children of Jerusalem 
-above are free; the rest are slaves. Can it be thought 
worthy of God to have bondmen, and slaves to vile ter- 
rene affections, for his sons? can they inherit the blessed- 
ness of heaven, that never loved, desired, or chose it; that 
always preferred this earth before it ? Can any be brought 
to heaven violently, whether they will orno? Whoever 
have come thither, first sought it, as the better country. 
Therefore God was not ashamed to be called their God, 

’ (Heb. xi. 16.) which implies he would be ashamed to be 
called the God of an earthly-minded generation of men. 
And will he ever do the thing that he would be ashamed 
of 2 so ignominious a thing as to take base sons of the 
earth into his kingdom (who may all say in regno nat su- 
mus, we are born of the kingdom we belong to) for his chil- 
dren and heirs ? tee 

3. Notwithstanding their obstinate inclination and ad- 
herence to this earth, they still live in the continual fear of 
being removed out of it, viz. if they bethink themselves. 
And what sort of felicity is that, that can be blasted and 
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extinguished by a thought! that depends culy upon a 
present forgetfulness! How afilicting a misery to ke 
united in affection with that, as my best good, which I _ 
continually fear to lose, and to have rent away from me! 

4. Such addictedness to this earth, 2. e. the desire of a 
perpetual abode here; which is the complexion of all 
earthly-minded men, who herein never limit themselves ; 
but should they live here never so many ages, they would 
be always of the same mind, I say, their earthly propen- 
Sion is liable to be encountered continually, not with fear 
only, but despair; and is therefore most vain, irrational, 
absurd, and tormenting to themselves. Vain, for it contri- 
butes nothing to their end. Can any man’s adhesion to 
this earth, be it never so peremptory, perpetuate, or pro- 
long his abode upon it? Irrational, for what is there in 
this state itself, to be alleged as a plausible reason, why 
one should desire it to be everlasting ? Absurd, for it is to 
set one’s heart upon a known impossibility. What canbe 
more ludicrous, than to contend with necessity, which will 
at last be too hard for me? to cherish a desire in my soul, 
wherein I know I must at length be disappointed? And 
it cannot, in the issue, but be tormenting, and even in the 
foresight of it; fear afflicts, but despair cannot do less 
than torment. How amazing is the forethought of being 
plucked away from one’s dwelling-place; rooted out from 
the land of the living! (Psal. lii. 5.) An immortal spirit 
torn out of mortal flesh, unto which ’tis now, however, so 
inwardly connaturalized, as to have no thought, but with 
abhorrence, of any other state or dwelling! That one’s 
soul should sit trembling on the lip, and muttering, “‘I fain 
would stay, but must go, and leave behind me whatsoever 
T loved best ! and not only quit all my former known de- 
lights and wonts, but pass into unknown darkness and 
woes!” Animula vagula, blandula, Gc. (as he desperately) 
O my poor wandering, selfflattering soul, whither art thou 
going—ainto what dismal, horrid places, where thou shalt 
not jest as thou wast wont! 

That a man should thus recount with himself; I have 
had my good things! my pleasant days are all over, never 
to return more! And now must I finish them by so vio- 
lent a death! Driven away (as the wicked is said to be) 
out of light into darkness, and chased out of the world, 
John xviii. 5, 18. How calamitous is this case! And 
how much the more, that it scarce leaves room for a 
rational, or even for a religious pity. For we read in the 
mentioned Psal. lii. when we are told, ver. 5. of God’s 
plucking and rooting such out of their dwelling-place, &c. 
That the righteous shall see and fear, and laugh at them. 
At once they reverence God, and deride them, ver. 6. 
And are justified herein by.what follows, ver. 7. Lo, 
this isthe man that made not God his strength, but trusted 
in the abundance of his riches, and strengthened himself 
in his wickedness, viz. that he acted so foolish a part, in 
so plain a case; imagining, that wealth and wickedness, 
in conjunction, could signify more than all the mercy and 
justice of a Deity! And did therefore that ridiculous 
thing, so deservedly to be laughed at by all that are wise 
and just, asto attempt by so much earth to fill up the room 
of God! That a reasonable and immortal mind should 
place its supreme desire upon a terrene good, from which 
it shortly must be plucked away, against the strongest 
reluctance! Veneration of the Divine nemesis overcomes 
compassion in this case. Pity towards them is not ex- 
tinguished, but its exercise suspended only, by religion 
towards God. : a " 

5. This temper of mind (which ought to signify with 
professed Christians) hath in it a downright repugnancy 
unto whole Christianity. For consider, and compare 
things. Here is a heart cleaving to this earth: but did 
Christ establish his religion to plant men in the earth? 
Was it not to prepare them for heaven, and then translate 
them thither? He died, the just for the unjust, to bring 
us to God, 1 Pet. iii. 18. And he hath redeemed us to 
God by his blood, Rev. v.9. And to deliver us from this 
present world, Gal.i.4. His kingdom, in the whole con- 
stitution and frame of it, is avowedly not of this world ; 
but terminates upon eternity, and an everlasting state, 
And, therefore, they that mind earthly things, are said to 
be enemies to the cross of Christ, Phil. iii. 18,19. ‘Their 
whole business is nothing else but fighting against, tilting 
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at the cross! 7, e. counteracting the design for which 
Christ was crucified. And can it enter into the imagina- 
tion of any man, that hath not forfeited the repute of an 
intelligent creature, or quite lost his understanding; or 
(if he retain any thing of reason) that hath not abandoned 
his religion; to think, that the Son of God should come 
down from heaven, and die on earth, to counteract him- 
self, or only to procure, that such as ‘we might be rich 
men, be in friendship with this world and enmity with 
God? here live, eat, drink, trade, gather wealth; and 
forget who made us, and redeemed us with his blood? 
Was this the end for which the world was to be Christian- 
ized? and Christianity set up among men? and for the 
founding whereof, the Head and Author of this profession 
died upon the cross? What an insolent absurdity is it in 
such as call themselves Christians, to live inso open, con- 
tinual, and direct opposition to the very end for which 
Christ died. 

6. And in the mentioned case, their very frame carries 
with it a direct opposition and contradiction to their own 
profession, z. e. supposing they live under the gospel, and 
profess the Christian religion. They fight not only against 
Christ, even dying, but themselves. And this is that 
which the apostle considers with so deep sense, and ten- 
derness, in that mentioned, Phil, iii. There are some, of 
whom I have told you often, and now tell you weeping, 
they are enemies to the cross of Christ—they mind earthly 
things. But, in opposition to men of this character, he 
adds, Our conversation is in heaven. All runs into this 
at last, they that are Christians indeed, have their conver- 
sation in heaven. I now tell you of these earthly-minded 
ones, even weeping, that they unchristian themselves! 
What compassion doth it challenge! to see men baptized 
into Christ’s death; to behold immortal spirits united with 
bodies washed with pure water, therein renouncing this 
world, and all its pollutions, yet sunk into carnality! 
buried in flesh! where they should but dwell; living under 
the gospel, where life and immortality are brought to light, 
regardless of immortal life; afraid to die, yet void of any 
inclination to the way of livingfor ever! And that while 
they pretend to it, and do really love their death, which 
their profession obliges them to shun, and dread! (Prov. 
vill. 36.) So are they made up of contradictions, and in- 
consistencies with themselves! Inthe forementioned con- 
text, (Phil. iii.) the way and course of walking, which the 
blessed apostle observed, and lamented with tears, was 
such, as none of them that took it could be supposed to 
avow. ‘They were not professed enemies to Christ and 
Christianity, of whom he complains. It could be no sur- 
prise to him, or strange thing, to see men practise accord- 
ing to their known principles. But that enmity to Christ, 
and his great design, should appear in the lives of Chris- 
tians, pierced his very soul; and the more for what there 
follows: 

7. That their end will be destruction. For they were 
to be treated, and dealt with at last, not according to what 
they did falsely pretend, but what they truly were ; besides, 
that their destruction naturally follows their earthly incli- 
nation. They have that death-mark upon them, which is 
also the true cause why they cannot live. All their de- 
signs and inclinations, terminate upon earth, that hath 
nothing in it that souls can live by; and they are enemies 
to the cross of Christ, 7. e. to the design of his death there- 
on, in compliance wherewith stands their very life. For, 
if they are crucified with him, they live, Gal. ii. 20. The 
love of this world must be deadly to them excluding Di- 
vine love, which is their life. In the same degrees where- 
in this world, and all worldly lusts, are crucified by the 
cross of Christ, (Gal. vi. 14.) their true life is renewed and 
improved. Who can think less is meant by saying so ex- 
pressly, to be carnally minded is death—to be spiritually 
minded is life, and peace? Rom. viii. 6. When death is 
consummate, and finished, their lusts grown mature, and 
wanting external objects, turn inward with most intense 
fury, as never-dying worms, on the miserable creature 
itself;, here is the fulness of death! _ 

8. Their destruction must be so much the moré grievous 
for having lived under the Gospel, where the state and the 
way of life‘are so plainly revealed. There God’s design 
is laid open, only to continue them under such a dispen- 
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sation here, as the means of discovery, and operation, to 
reveal heaven to them, and prepare and fit them for the 
heavenly state, that they may seasonably be removed 
thither. But this would never enter into their hearts, while 
the amusements of their present’ earthly state have more 
powerfully diverted them, disposed them to dream and 
trifle away the precious hours of their gospel-day, rather 
than improve them to their proper end. To have their 
spirits remain unimpressed by the Gospel; they have got 
nothing by it, of what is intended, and aimed at: to have 
lived so many years, twenty, thirty, forty years, or more, 
under the Gospel, and have got nothing of a correspondent 
frame to so glorious a ministration: a Gospel, which calls 
men to God’s eternal kingdom and glory, to be so defeated 
of its great design! how is this to be accounted for? That 
is the final term of this call, viz. the eternal kingdom, and 
glory of God, 1 Thess. ii. 12, 1 Pet. v. 10. He’ calls to 
repentance, faith, and holiness, and to the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ: but the ultimate term of this calling is, 
his eternal kingdom, and glory, and by Jesus Christ, as it 
is there expressed, and from the all or fulness of grace; 
the God of all grace. But now, to have an ear invincibly 
deaf to this call, that stones might as well have been called 
to heaven, clogs of earth to turn themselves into stars, and 
fix themselves in the highest orbs ; what a deplorable case 
is this! what serious heart would it not melt, and dissolve 
into tears, that from under such a Gospel souls should be 
dropping down into perdition continually, and we have no 
way to'help it! And if this be a compassionable case to 
them that behold it, their misery is great that shall endure 
it. ‘ 

Great, if we consider how great. the salvation was 
which they neglected. Great, if itbe considered, how pro- 
voking the affront was to its great prime Revealer, as 
well as Author, which began to be spoken by the Lord; 
and the divine attestation afforded to the after-publishers, 
being confirmed by them that heard him; God also bear- 
ing them witness, Heb. ii. 3,4. Whereupon it is demand- 
ed, how can the neglecters escape? Great, if we consider 
their odious and ignominious comparison, and preference 
of the vanities of this earth, to the Divine and heavenly 
glory! And add, that they perish in sight of this glorious 
state; not far from the kingdom of God! having it in 
view ! 7 

2. Let us see, on the contrary hand, the blessedness of 
them, whose hearts are supremely set upon the heavenly 
felicity ; and who, therefore, only need patience, that they 
may wait till God sees fit to translate them to it. There 
are many things to be considered here. 

1. Their spirits are attempered to the heavenly state ; 
hereupon they may daily reflect, and view the kingdom of 
God begun within them, and live in a very pleasant, com- 
fortable expectation, that the first-fruits will be followed 
by a plesset harvest; that the kingdom within them, con- 
sisting in righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
(Rom. xiv. 17.) will issue in their being at last received 
into a most perfectly glorious kingdom; that he, who is 
working them for that self-same thing, (the state, wherein 
mortality shall be swallowed up of life,) hath given them 
the earnest of the Spirit, and thereby assured to them the 
inheritance itself, 2 Cor. v. 4, 5. ; 

2. They feel, therefore, within themselves, that their 
patience is not indifference; much less, that it imports 
aversion to the state they profess to be waiting for; that 
they love not this present world, and are loth to leave it. 
Herein communing with themselves, they can appeal to 
the kind eye of their gracious Lord; and say, thou know- 
est all things, thou knowest that Ilove thee: and that with 
so superlative a love, that there is nothing in all this 
world, which they would not willingly leave, to be with” 
him, as that which for themselves, and considering their 
own interest only, they count to be best of all, Whereupon 
also, therefore, 

3. Their hearts will bear them this testimony, that their 
expectation with patience is understood, and designed b 
them, as their duty. They exercise it in compliance wit 
the Divine pleasure. They dare not prescribe to him about 
the time, when he will take them up. He enables them 
patiently to wait, as having formed their hearts toa govern- 
able temper, and to be subject to the Father of spirits, 
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And apprehending, that as he is also peculiarly styled the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, it must belong to him to de- 
termine, both what spirits shall sojourn in flesh, and what 
shall not; as also to limit, the time of their abode there; 
how long they shall-contihue in that mean dwelling, and 
when they shall leave it, Conscience of duty, in this very 
case, is in itself a pleasant reflection, and sensatidn! 
Whence it appearing, that it is a matter of duty; this is 
further to be considered by them, 

4, That their very expectation itself will be rewarded ; 
that since they were willing to wait, though they had real, 
vivid desires to be dissolved, and to be with Christ; and 
that their willingness to wait was not idle, but conjunct 
with a willingness also to serve him in this world, they 
shall have so much the more ample reward in heaven; 
their very heaven itself will beso much the more grateful ; 
and they shall have so much the more abundant entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom and glory. They may, there- 
fore, encourage themselves from that consolatory exhorta- 
tion of the apostle, 1 Cor. xv. ult. Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, besteadfast, unmoveable, always abounding inthe 
work of the Lord; forasmuch as you know your labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. “And if no part of that 
work shall be in vain, nothing of it, according to that con- 
nexion which the grace of God hath settled between work 
and reward, shall be without its recompense; nor conse- 
quently any part of that time, in this our state of expecta- 
tion, which we had for the doing of such work, shall pass 
without its relative consideration thereto; if only we had 
opportunity to give one cup of cold water toa disciple, in 
the name of a disciple. 

Therefore, to shut up all: let us now apply and bend 
ourselves to this one thing; to get into such a temper of 
soul, as that we may find, and feel, we need patience to 
wait for the blessedness of heaven. If we donot sensibly 
need patience, we are dead, there isno lifeinus. If we 
live that life that tends towards God, and will end in eter- 
nal life, that life will have sense belonging to it, and that 
sense will make us feel our need of patience; we shall 
wait, not like-stupid stocks, but like obedient children. 
And when we see this to be the genuine temper of a Chris- 
tian spirit, how uneasy should it be to us, not to be able to 
say, Blessed be God, it is our temper! Which, if we do 
find, our own sense not letting us doubt, that, upon the 
mentioned account, we need patience ; our next care must 
be, that we have it; which will not exclude our feeling 
the need of it. For when we find, that through the mercy 
of God, in some competent measure, we have it, our sense 
of the need of it will not cease, 7. e. we shall never account 
that we have it as an unnecessary or needless thing. We 
shall, indeed, truly judge, with just gratitude, that we do 
not altogether want it; but shall apprehend we need it 
still, as that we cannot be without. Yea, and the more we 
have of it, and are under its dominion and possessive 
power, the more we shall apprehend its value and excel- 
lency, and how ‘needful it is to us. But that when we 
feel our need, we may not be destitute of it, ought to be 
our great and very principal care. Nor are we to content 
ourselves with the mere self-indulgent opinion, that we 
have it laid up (asin a napkin) in the dull and lazy habit; 
but must take care, that we have it in act and exercise; 
which isthe express import of that apostolical exhortation, 
James i. 4, Let patience have its perfect work, g. d. take 
care, not merely, that you have the principle; as where 
one good and holy principle belonging to the new creature 
is, there all are ; but that we have it in its present use and 
operation, or in an actual promptitude, and readiness for 
use and exercise, as the occasions that call for it shall 
occur; that then we be not as men of might that (though 
not supposed to want) cannot find their hands, z.e. have 
them not ready for present use. ; 

Moreover, we are here also to consider, that though 
patience is needful as that text imports, upon the account 
of mere absence, and expectation of the good, 7. e. princi- 
pally the final blessedness contained in the promise; and 
that this alone is a true ground, upon which patience 1s 
necessary, if we look upon the case abstractly, and in thesz, 
or in the theoric, and’ contemplation: yet when we come 
to the exercise of patience, we actually find no such case, 
wherein the expectation of this promised good is alone; 
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but variously complicated with many other occasions, in 
this our present state, while we dwell in such a world, and 
in such bodies, that must increase our need of patience. 
For, taking the whole matter, as may be said, in concreto, 
and as comprehending all our present circumstances, we 
may be put to expect the promised good, under much suf- 
fering for the sake of Christ and a good conscience, as is 
Signified in this context, ver. 32, 33, 34. Enduringa great 
fight of afflictions—made gazing stocks, by reproaches on 
ourselves, and as the companions of others so used—suf- 
fering the spoiling of our goods, even our all, as to this 
world; so as nothing shall remain to us, but the (expected) 
better, the enduring heavenly substance. And we may 
thus be obliged to expect, amidst great bodily pains and 
languishings, the concussions and shakings of our earthly 
tabernacles, while, as yet, they come not down; the out- 
ward man daily perishing, but we know not how long it 
will be ere it actually perish; besides, the more grievous 
distempers of the inward man, that not being so sensibly 
renewed, as with many it is not, day by day, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
And thus, if we had not others’ burdens, we are burden 
enough to ourselves. Whereupon, the greater our need of 
patience is, the more earnestly we should endeavour for 
it. And we are to use very earnest endeavours in order 
hereto, both with God, and with ourselves. 

With God, by incessant prayer, as the God of all grace; 
that, as the apostle speaks in anothér instance, we may 
abound in this grace also. Another apostle, St. James, (ch. 
i. 4, 5.) speaks of this Christian excellency under the name 
of wisdom. ’Tis plain he so intends; for having (ver. 4.) 
given the exhortation, Let patience have its perfect work— 
he subjoins, (ver. 5.) If any man lack wisdom, 7. e. as is 
evident, this wisdom, patiently to acquiesce in the Divine 
pleasure, under whatsoever exercises, or of what continu- 
ance soever ; than which no part of wisdom can be more 
necessary, or any thing more apparently wise. But we 
see what his further direction is upon that supposition, if 
any man lack this wisdom, let him ask it of God, &c. 
Agreeably whereto he is pleased to be styled the God of 
patience, (Rom. xv. 5.) to let us know whether, in this 
apprehended and felt necessity, our great resort must be. 
And how kind and compassionate is the encouragement 
given in the following words of that former text, James i. 
5. that he giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; 
is not apt to reproach frail’creatures with the folly 6f their 
impatient frettings, but freely, upon their request, to give 
them that composure of mind which may show them to be 
truly wise; and wherein their wisdom doth eminently 
consist. Moreover, we find that elsewhere experience is 
appealed to for further encouragement, and as a demon- 
stration of God’s faithfulness in this case, 1 Cor. x. 13. 
No temptation hath befallen you but what is common to 
man, or incident to our present state, and for the bearing 
whereof you had divine support. And God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted, or tried, above what you 
are able, or beyond the ability which he will graciously 
afford you; but will, with the trial, make a way to escape, 
that you be able to bear it; 7. e. such a way of escape, 
as will not avoid bearing, but consist with it; and wherein 
a vouchsafed ability to bear shall consist; so as that you 
come off unharmed, and without real hurt or prejudice. 
And since patience is this ability to bear, how reasonable 
is it, with a filial faith and confidence, to supplicate for it. 

Yet, as we are thus by fervent prayer to strive and 
wrestle with God; it will argue we are grossly neglectful, 
or very ignorant of God’s usual methods of communicat- 
ing his gracious assistances, if also we do not, by proper 
and suitable means, strive, and take pains with ourselves, 
that we may obtain what we pray for. And nothing can 
be more suitable to reasonable creatures, that’are not to 
be wrought upon as stocks or stones, but as men and 
Christians, capable of consideration and thought; and of 
such thoughts and considerations, as God’s own word, 
which we proféss to believe, hath given ground for; of 
which considerations there are many, wherewith we should 
urge our own souls to the exercise of such patience as the 
present case calls for; %.¢. while as yet we are tocontinue _ 
expectants, waiting his time, for our receiving the promise. 
In this way we should therefore commune, and discourse 
this matter with ourselves: Am not I God’s creature, the 
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work of his hands? Hath he not given me breath and 
being? Was it not for his pleasure, or by his will, that I, 
with the rest of his creatures, am and was created? Did it 
not depend upon his will, whether I should be or not be ? 
have any place in his creation? be any thing or nothing 
for ever? Did not his own free choice determine in what 
rank. or order of creatures I should be placed ? Whether 
among frogs, toads, serpents, or men ? Could I choose my 
place and station in the creation of God ? How favourable 
a vouchsafement was it, that he made me a creature capa- 
ble of thought, of design, of felicity, of immortality, and 
eternal life! of receiving such a promise, as I am now 
expecting to be accomplished and fulfilled unto me! What 
could be considered here but the good pleasure of God’s 
goodness? How impossible was it that no arbitrary and 
royal bounty should be prescribed unto! And shall I 
not now wait with patience for the final result and issue 
of it? 

But how overpowering a consideration should it be 
with me, to think, Iam not only his creature, but one that 
had offended him, and how unexpressibly what I expect 
is above the condition of a revolted creature! One fallen 
from God! in rebellion against him! and by nature a 
child of wrath! One engaged in the common conspiracy 
of the apostate sons of Adam, against their sovereign 
rightful Lord! that were agreed, in one sense, to say 
to God, Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways: and were all best pleased, to be as without 
God in the world! Whence is it to me! one of that vile, 
degenerate, rebellious crew! that a promise should be be- 
fore me, and in view, pointed at me, (as it is to all that 
do not disbelieve or despise it) of entering into the blessed 
rest of God himself! Heb. iv. 1. Or, according to the 
nearer and more immediate reference of the words we 
have in hand, chap. x. ver. 34. of having in heaven the 
better and enduring substance! And shall I not patiently 
-wait for it? Why am I so over hasty, to snatch at what I 
am but dutifully to receive! and with highest admiration, 
of the rich grace of the glorious Giver ! 

Is the gift itself wholly in his power, and not the time? 
Did it not entirely depend upon his pleasure, to give, or 
not to give ? And doth it not as much belong to him to 
determine when his gift shall take place? Is the substance 
in his choice, and not the circumstance ? The thing itself 
was infinitely above expectation; and shall it now be 
grievous to expect the appointed time? There was a time 
and state of things, when with me, an offender, an ob- 
stinate, impenitent rebel, no other expectation could re- 
main, but of wrath, and fiery indignation. It is of mere 

_ gTacious vouchsafement that I comfortably expect at all; 
and shall I count it a hardship, that I am not presently 

told how Jong? And how relieving a thing should it be 
against the weariness of such an expectation, that so great a 
good is sure at last, viz. as that contained in the promise ! 
For is not he faithful who hath promised? And hath he 
not so graciously condescended, as to add to his promise 
his oath, that by two immutable things, by which it is im- 
possible for God to lie, the heirs of promise might have 
strong consolation ? Heb. vi. 17, 18. And when this 
assurance is given to the heirs of promise, ver. 17. 7. e. to 
the regenerate; for if children then heirs, Rom. viii. 17. 
nothing can he surer than this, in the general, that all that 
are regenerate, or sincere Christians, shall inherit at one 
time, or other. Nothing is left doubtful, but the time 
when, 7. e. the time when they shall die. For they that 
die in Christ are past danger. And the method is pre- 
scribed us, of making our calling and election sure. 

When, therefore, this is done, how great is the consola- 
tion, that one time or other I am sure to die! What can 
be surer ? It is not in the power of all the world, not of the 
greatest enemy I can have in it, to keep me always there, 
or hinder my going out of it, at my appointed time. Such 
therefore our Saviour, under the name of his friends, (Luke 
xii.) forbids to fear them that kill the body, and, after that, 
have no more that they can do, Which is a triumph over 

_ the impotency of the utmost human malice against good 
men; the greatest hurt they have it in their own power to 
do them, is to put it out of their own power ever to hurt 


b Miser est quicunq ; non vult, mundo gecum meriente, mori. Sen. Trag. 





OF PATIENCE, IN EXPECTATION, &e. : 


them more! and to put them into the possession of the 
most blessed state ! : 

This consideration, therefore, should, at once, both make 
us patient of death, when expected as an apprehended 
evil; and of the expectation of the consequent good, to 
which it is an appointed, unalterable introduction. Of 
death, as that which must intervene, and in reference 
whereto itself, we have need of patience, that we may in- 
herit the promise. For that which is sown is not quick- 
ened, except it die. It is necessary we be reconciled to 
this wise and equal law of our sovereign Lord, by which 
it is appointed for all men once to die :—that we be satis- 
fied and well pleased, that this world be not continued 
always, for the production and sustenance of men born,in 
sin: that rebels against heaven are not to be everlastingly 
propagated here on earth: that God shall not thus perpe- 
tuate his own dishonours, and prevent the judgment that 
is to shut up this scene, and set all things right between 
him and his revolted creatures, after apt and suitable 
means used for their reduction and recovery. With how 
dutiful submission and complacency should we yield, for 
our parts, to this constitution! so as for ourselves, not to 
wish for an exemption. For how can we harbour a desire 
in our hearts, which we cannot form into a prayer? And 
how would such a prayer sound, “Lord, when all this 
world is to die round about me, let me be an excepted in- 
stance ? Let me live here always?’ How presumptuousa 
request were it! And how foolish! For is not the course 
of God’s procedure herein, from age to age, a constant 
avowing of the righteousness and of the immutability of 
his counsel, im reference to it? “Tis a wretched thing to 
be engaged in a war with necessity made by righteousness 
itself, and the most invincible reason! A pagan, repre- 
sented in the height of madness, was not so mad as not to 
see this,b that he is a wretched creature, that 7s unwilling 
to die, when the world is every where dying with him! Our 
natience possessing our souls, will not endure there should 
be such a pugna, a reluctant disposition, not overcome 
against this inviolable statute and determination; which 


| disposition must be equally disloyal to our Maker and 


uncomfortable to ourselves. ’ } 

And this consideration should make us patient in ex- 
pecting the consequent good, whereto death is the intro- 
duction ; that the expected good is so ascertained to the 
friends of Christ, that death intervening cannot be hurtful, 
or be any bar to our attainment of the good promised; 
nor is rationally formidable ; since we cannot suppose our 
Lord would forbid our fearing what we have reason to fear. 
But unto his friends he forbid the fearing of them that 
can kill the body only, and after that have no more that 
they can do; but requires them to fear him, that can cast 
soul and body into hell. It is plainly implied, that killing 
the body is no hurt or damage to the soul; it cannot se- 
parate from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, Rom. viii. 38, 39. No, nor the principalities and 
powers which, in that juncture, in that very article, or in- 
stant of dying, will be sure to do their uttermost to work 
that separation. And considering this bodily death as an 
introduction to blessedness, it not only can infer no dam- 
age, but it must be our great advantage. Which is implied 
in the mentioned context, Luke xii. 8. Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will the Son of man confess 
before the angels of God. For though it is not the lot of 
every Christian to be’ an, actual martyr, yet every true 
Christian is an habitual one. Whosoever, therefore, dies 
with a fixed disposition of spirit never upon any terms, to 
deny Christ, he assures us he will solemnly own them, 
even before all the angels; which must include their being 
admitted into a most blessed state. When also such are 
expressly told, that all things are theirs, (1Cor. iii. 21, 22.) 
and death is reckoned into the account of the aii things, 
this cannot but signify that death is to be, not only no de- 
triment to them, but their advantage and gain; which is 
also plainly spoke out, Phil. i. 21. For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain. And that most gainful good 
being so fully assured to them, they have all the reason in 
the world to expect it with patience. i 

Moreover, how consolatory must it be to thein, that 
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have any taste of spiritual and heavenly things, that so 
pleasant a way is prescribed them of living, through the 
whole time of their expecting state; 7. e. as long as the 

live in the flesh, viz. to live by faith in the Son of God, 
Gal. 11. 20. How unspeakable is the joy and pleasure of 
that way of living! That all the days of our abode ‘in the 
flesh, we have so great a one as the glorious ever-blessed 
Son of God to depend upon; by continual, and often re- 
peated vital acts, resigning ourselves to his conduct and 
government, and- deriving from that fulness, which it 
pleased the Father should dwell in him, all needful sup- 
plies of grace, spirit, life, and righteousness; and that we 
are taught to consider him, not as a stranger, or one un- 
related to us, or unconcerned for us; but who hath loved 
us, and (which is the highest evidence hereof) given him- 
self for us, that great, rich, and glorious self! In whom, 


therefore, our faith may not only repose, and acquiesce, | 


but triumph and glory! And that we may do thus, not by 
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rare, unfrequent, and long intermitted mtervals; but as 
long as we breathe in mortal flesh, even to the last breath! 
Should such a way of living be tedious, and irksome to 
us? ‘Though we expect long, we are not to expect as for- 
lorn creatures, without Christ, and without hope, and 
without God in the world! Therefore, in how high trans- 
ports of spirit should we exult, and bless God, who hath 
so stated our case ; endeavouring to our uttermost and ear- 
nestly aspiring to that excellent temper of spirit, (Col. i. 
1], 12.)--to be strengthened with all might, according to 
his glorious power, unto all patience, and long-suffering, 
with joyfulness, giving thanks.—And how overpowering a 
consideration should this be with us! What! am I to 
aim at that high pitch of all patience, and long-suffering 
with joyfulness; and, instead of repining, to give thanks; 
and have I not attained so far, as to meet patience? My 
not being able to endure the enjoined expectation, should 
make me not endure myself! 





AN APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING SOME MEMORIAL 


OF DOCTOR HENRY SAMPSON, 


A LATE NOTED PHYSICIAN IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


AuTHoucn the foregoing discourse is grounded upon 
the same text of Scripture that was insisted on soon after 
the notice was brought me of this worthy person’s decease, 
aud upon the occasion thereof; yet this discourse itself 
cannot admit to be called a funeral sermon. The frequent 
and inward conversation I had with him, divers years, 
gave me ground to apprehend, that the temper and com- 
plexion of his mind and spirit did very much agree with 
the sense and import of this text; which, when I heard of 
his death, first led my thoughts to it; and was my induce- 
ment to say something of it in public, with some particu- 
lar reference to him, in whom I had seen an exemplifi- 
cation of it in an eminent degree. But of what was then 
said, I could now give no distinct account. For haying 
then no thought of its further publication, and my own 
long languishings presently ensuing, what was spoken 
upon that occasion, was with me lost. Nor was it after- 
wards decent to offer at publishing a sermon, for the 

. funeral of one, though very dear to me, that was deceased 
so long before. Yet God affording me, at length, some 
respiration from the extremity of those painful distempers 
that had long afflicted me; apprehending, that a discourse 
upon this subject might be of some use to divers others 
besides the present hearers, I did, by intervals, set myself 
to reconsider it. And only now take ‘this occasion to 
annex some memorial of this excellent person, that first 
drew my thoughts to it. He was long a member, and 
lived in communion with many of us, in the same church, 
viz. by the space of thirty years, under the pastoral inspec- 
tion of the Reverend Doctor Jacomb, and of him who, 
with great inequality, succeeded him. This he signified 
himself, in a paper written by his own hand, and delivered 
to me when we were entering upon the administration of 
the Lord’s supper, the Jast time that God ordered him 
that opportunity with us. The paper was thus: 


Som 
“Tt is my request to you, that you will please to ac- 
quaint the congregation with the great sense I have of 
the mercy of God, that hath afforded me communion 
with them, and their ministry, for thirty years together. 
But now being, by the providence of God, deprived of 





my health in the city, I am to seek relief thereof in the 
country air, and shall thereby be, in a great measure, de- 
prived of those blessings; yet I earnestly desire their 
rayers for me, and my family, that in some sort of such 
intercourse, our communion may continue still, if not in 
body, yet in spirit. 
Your servant, 

HENRY SAMPSON.” 


He now found himself constrained by his declining age, 
and growing distempers, to retire from us (but not with- 
out very great reluctancy) into a village at no great dis- 
tance from the city; but which, for change of air, was 
necessary, and, as he found, relieving to him. From 
thence his earnest desire to visit his relations, and native 
country, engaged him in a long journey, as far as Notting- 
hamshire. And that journey brought him into the better, 
even the heavenly country: God so ordering it, that near 
the place where he drew his first breath, he should draw 
his last; and end a very holy useful life, not far from the 
very spot where he began to live. For reaching the seat 
of a reverend brother of his, near to that of his birth, he 
there found, but for a very few days, a temporal, and there 
entered upon his eternal rest. So falling a little short of 
the (patrias sedes) the place that had been the dwelling of 
his earthly parents, by a joyful anticipation, he sooner ar- - 
rived at his heavenly Father’s house, and found his place 
among the many mansions, and everlasting habitations, 
where was to be his proper and perpetual home. It 
is not now my design to write the history of his life, the 
former part, and therefore the longer course and tract 
whereof, must have been more known to divérs of our 
society, than it could be to me; though I have had much 
opportunity also, within the space of twenty years past, to 
understand and know much of it. But that must contain 
many things which, though useful in their kind, my cir- 
cumstances allow me not to relate. Nor shall I enlarge 
in giving his character, though the subject is copious; for 
my present infirmities will make my limits narrow, 
whether I will or no, : 

But a man of so real value, and usefulness in his sta- 
tion, and of so instructive, and exemplary a conversation, 
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ought not to be neglected, or be let slide off the stage from 
among us, without some such observation, as may some 
way answer a debt owing to his memory; and bea real 
gain and advantage to ourselves. He began his course, 
favoured by the Author of nature, with very good natural 
parts; and very early enriched with communications of 
the more excellent kind, by the God of all grace. Here- 
with, having his spirit seasoned, and deeply tinctured be- 
times, the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of 
wisdom, became, near the beginning of his course, the 
governing principle thereof. His choice was, therefore, 
of that way and state, wherein he, in the general, conceived 
he might most glorify God, and do most good to men. And 
because, he thought, he might serve those ends best, in 
that high and noble employment, wherein he should be 
obliged principally, and most directly, to intend the saving 
of men’s souls, thither he more immediately bent and di- 
rected his preparatory endeavours. 

And, therefore, though in his academical studies, wherein 
he spent several years, he neglected no part of that rational 
learning, which was most fitly conducing and serviceable 
to this his purpose; yet he most earnestly applied himself 
to the gaining a thorough acquaintance with those lan- 
guages, wherein the Holy Scriptures were originally writ- 
ten; and spared no cost to procure great variety of the 
best and most celebrated editions of both the testaments, 
with other helps, for the attaining of that most necessary 
knowledge; whereof his library, so richly furnished in 
that kind, did appear, after his decease, a full evidence ; to 
the bettering of divers other libraries, of such as he had 
formerly been wont to hear, and among them, as I must 
with gratitude acknowledge, by his special kindness and 
bequest, my own. Accordingly this had been his calling, 
if the way of managing it could as much have been the 
matter of his choice, guided by his judgment and con- 
science, as the calling itself had been. 

But things falling out, in this respect, otherwise, before 
he could solemnly enter upon it; he seasonably diverted 
from it, to that which he judged the next best; and 
wherein the persons of men were still to be the objects of 
his care. Things of higher excellency than lands and 
riches ; as life and the body are, by the verdict of our Sa- 
viour, of more worth than their perquisites, food and rai- 
ment, unto which, ample estates and revenues are but 
more remotely subservient. And the vicinity of this to 
that other most excellent calling, is so near, that it is an 
easy step from it'to the affairs of the other. Which we see 
exemplified in that excellent person, a dear and most 
worthy * relative of the deceased; unto whose historical 
account of him, subjoined to this discourse, I refer the 
reader for fuller information: whose most useful and 
elaborate works may not only occasion us to consider the- 
ology asevery one’s business, or the calling of a divine as 
in some respect transcendental, and running through every 
man’s calling; but that of a physician, as more nearly 
allied to it than any other; many excellent speculations 
being common, and, as those works show, of great impor- 
tance, to both. And in which performance that accurate 
writer doth not, indeed, preach to the vulgar, but instructs 

a Dr. Grow. 
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preachers. And, as it hath been sometime thought a 
greater thing to make a king, than to be one, he hath at- 
tained a higher degree, above being, himself, one ‘single 

reacher, in doing that whereby now, and in future time, 
he may contribute to the making of many. 

These are some instances, and blessed be God, ’tis to 
be hoped there are others, which show, that feligio Me- 
dict is not always opprobrious, or a note of ignominy and 
reproach; and that a beloved physician, on the best ac- 
count, was not appropriate to the first age. ‘That calling 
givesvery great opportunity to a man of a serious spirit, of 
doing good to men’s souls; and I know, it hath been 
improved by some, to discourse, and to pray with their 
dying patients; and when their art could not immortalize 
their bodies, they did all that in them lay for the saving 
their immortal souls, And this, I have reason to think, 
was a great part of the practice of this worthy man. In 
the proper business of this calling, he sincerely studied the 
good of mankind; endeavouring to his utmost, to lengthen 
out their time in this world, in order to their further pre- 
paration for the other. And herein his skill was not 
unequal to his sincerity ; nor his charity to his skill: for 
being applied to, upon no former acquaintance, when the 
cases of extreme iilness and extreme poverty have met to- 
gether, he hath most cheerfully embraced the opportunity 
of doing such good; declaring, he was ready as well to 
serve the poor, when he was to receive nothing, as the rich, 
from whom he might expect the largest fees: his visits 
have been there repeated with equal constancy and dili- 
gence. He equally rejoiced in the success of such endea- 
vours, whereof he had no other recompense, than the satis- 
faction of having relieved the distressed and the miserable. 
And of such, some do survive him, to whom the remem- 
brance of his name is still grateful and dear. Nor were 
the great advantages lost, which he had gained, for the 
instructing a congregation, (had the state of things and his 
judgment concurred thereto,) for they eminently appeared 
to such as had the privilege of living under his roof, and 


-of partaking in the instructions which his great acquaint- 


ance with the Holy Seriptures enabled him to give them 
from time to time: which, together with his daily fervent 
prayers, and holy conversation, made his family as a well 
ordered and a watered garden, compared with the howling 
wilderness of too many others. a 

But in all my conversation with him, nothing was more 
observable, or more grateful to me, than his pleasant and 
patient expectation of the blessed state, which he now 
possesses. The mention whereof would make joy sparkle 
in his eye, and clothe his countenance with cheerful looks; 
accompanied with such tokens of serenity, and a composed 
temper of mind, as showed and signified submission, with 
an unreluctant willingness to wait for that time, which the 
wisdom and goodness of God should judge seasonable for 
his removal out of a world, which he loved not; nor yet 
could disaffect from any sense of its unkindness to him, 
but only from the prospect he had of a better. Which 
made me think him a fit example of what is treated of in 
the foregoing discourse. 


THE WORTHY 


DOCTOR GREW’S ACCOUNT 


OF THIS HIS EXCELLENT BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


Doctor Henry Sampson was the son and heir of a reli- 
gious gentleman, Mr. William Sampson of South-Lever- 
ton, in Nottinghamshire; and nephew to those two emi- 
nent linguists, Mr. John and Mr. Samuel Vicars, the joint 
authors of the Decapla on the Psalms. In his minority, 
he was first under the government of his most virtuous 
mother. Upon her re-marriage of his father-in-law, the 
very reverend Doctor Obadiah Grew of Coventry; by 
whom he was committed, at the age of fifteen, to the tutor- 
age of Mr. William Moses, then fellow, and some time 
after the learned and worthy master, of Pembroke Hall, 
in Cambridge. Under. whom, his proficiency was such, 
as preferred him to be the moderator of his year. So soon 
as he was of sufficient standing, he was chosen fellow of 
the same Hall. And, not long after, had one of the best 
- livings in the gift. of the ccllege bestowed upon him, viz. 
that of Framlingham in Suffolk. Here he was, when he 
published that correct edition of the learned Thesis of 
Mr. Thomas Parker, entitled, Methodus Divine Gratiz, 
&ec. a golden book, with a golden epistle of his own pre- 
fixed to it; both of them having a great deal of weight in 
a little room. While he continued here, he made several 
visits to Coventry, where he often preached for the Doctor, 
his father-in-law, with great acceptation, as well as among 
his own people. In both which places his name is as a pre- 
cious ointment, and his memory had in honour unto this 
day. Upon the restoration of King Charles, being obliged 
to leave his people, he resolved, as well because he was 
never ordained, as for some other reasons, to qualify him- 





self for the practice of physic. In order whereunto, 
having visited several universities, famous for medicine 
abroad, he stayed first at Padua, and then at Leyden, for 
some time. In the latter of which he became very well 
acquainted with that eminent person, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice St. John, who bore a singular respect to him, as long 
as he lived. Having here taken his degree, he returned 
home and settled in this city. Where also, for order’s 
sake, he entered himself of the College of Physicians, as 
an honorary fellow. Among the members whereof, he 
justly obtained the repute of being substantially learned in 
all the parts of his profession. Besides other improvements 
he aimed at, he laid up a considerable treasure of obser- 
vations made of diseased bodies, dissected with his own 
hand. Wor did he lose any of his spare hours; as ap- 
pears by many historical papers relating to theology, left 
behind him, All which, though they have been long sup- 
pressed, partly through his own great modesty, and partly 
the infirmities of his latter years, which permitted him to 
finish but few, if any, of them; yet it is hoped, that some 
of both kinds may ere long see the light. His reading 
and speculation were ever in order unto action. By 
which means, as he became, under all relations, in every 
station of his life, desirable and exemplary unto others; so 
he enjoyed the happiness of continual peace within. And 
as he lived, he died; his last hours being very composed, 
and concluding with that évOavacia, euthanasia, for which 
he had often prayed. 
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SIR CHARLES AND THE LADY\MARY HOGHTON, 


OF HOGHTON TOWER. 
Grace, mercy, and peace, &c. 


You will, I know, count it no indecency, that, when God hath so nearly, many years ago, joined you in relation, in 
affection, and now so lately, in the affliction equally common to you both, I do also join your names on the same 
paper, and make this solemn address to you together. : ; 

t is by the inestimable favour of Heaven, that the mutual interest God hath given you in each other, as it obligeth, 
doth also (as I have great reason to hope) effectually dispose and enable you so not only to partake in the comforts, 
but in the sorrows, that are common to you both, as that the former shall be greatly increased, and the latter propor- 
tionably allayed and mitigated, thereby. Thus is the advantage of your conjugal state both represented in Gol’s de- 
signation, and apprehended in your own experience. 

And you are to consider the blessing of God herein as having a peculiarity in it, not being extended to all so related, 
neither to all that were great in this world, nor to all that were pious and good. Great worldly felicity hath been 
rendered insipid and spiritless, great calamities much the more bitter, by the want of a meet mutual helpfulness be- 
tween such relations. 

A great and a good man,* in his time, a prince, as he isthought to have been, in his country; “a man that was per- 
fect and upright, one that feared God, and eschewed evil ;” when he lost not one, not the eldest only, of. his numerous 
offspring, (as you have,) but all at once, seven sons and three daughters, with such concomitant circumstances of ac- 
cumulated afflictions, as, blessed be God, are not in your case; and might now expect some relief from his other self, 
the nearest and most inward companion of his life, and partaker of his joys and sorrows; all the succour he had from 
her, was an impious endeavour to provoke and irritate his spirit; that taunting scoff, ‘‘ Dost thou still retain thy in- 
tegrity ?”’ and that horrid advice, ‘‘ Curse God and die.” "Whereas that rational, religious, soul-eomposing thought, 
“ Shall we receive good things at the hand of God, and not also evil things?” was deeply fixed in the mind of the one. 
how much more effectually relieving had it been, if it had circulated between both the relatives; and they had alter- 
nately propounded and enlarged upon it to one another ! 

With you, I cannot doubt, it hath been so; and that you have made it your business to improve your mutual interest, 
not to aggravate, but to alleviate your affliction each to other. 

You have both of you great occasion and obligation to revolve and recount to each other the many good things you 
have received at the hand of God, to mitigate what there is of evil in this dispensation. 

Both of you have sprung of religious and honourable families, favoured of God, valued and beloved in the countries 
where he had planted them. They have been both seats of religion, and of the worship of God: the resorts of his ser- 
vants: houses of mercy to the indigent, of justice to the vicious, of patronage to the sober and virtuous, of good ex- 
ample to all about them. ‘ 

You were both dedicated to God early, and he gave early testimony of his accepting the dedication. He began 

with you both betimes, blessing your education, and owning you for his, by disposing and forming your spirits to own 
betin’es the God of your fathers. He hath blessed you indeed, adding the spiritual blessings in heavenly things to 
your many earthly comforts. Which Jabez might mean, not content with a common blessing; and the more proba- 
bly, from the acceptance he found, 1 Chron. iv. 9, 10. God granted'his request, as Solomon’s, when his request was 
as little vulgar, 1 Kings iii. 10. 
', You both concurred in the dedication of this ycur son, as in the rest of yours; and I doubt not with great serious- 
ness, you covenanted with God in Christ, to be his God. And if he enabled you to be in good earnest herein, even 
that was of special grace and favour, and ought to come into the account of the many good things you have received 
of God’s hand ; as offering to God willingly did in the estimate of David, when the oblation was of a meaner kind, 
1 Chron. xxix. 14. f 

But then you ought to consider, what the import and meaning was of that your covenant, wherein you accepted God 
in Christ to be the God of your son; and dedicated him to God through Christ to be his, “Was it not-absolute, and 
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without limitation, that God should be a God to him entirely and without reserve, and that he shouldbe his absolutely, 
and be disposed of by him at his pleasure? Otherwise, there was a repugnancy and contradiction in the very terms 
of your covenant. ‘Tobe a Godto him! Is not God the name of a Being incapable of limitation? Doth it not sig- 
nily infinite, unlimited power and goodness? To be a God to any one, therefore, under restriction, is to be @ God to 
him, and xo God. And so to covenant with God, ean neither have sincerity in it, nor good sense. He can be under 
no restraint in the exercises of his power and goodness towards any to whom he vouchsafes to be their God in cove- 
nant; but what he is oe to lay upon himself, which must be from his own wisdom and good pleasure, to which 
in covenanting we refer ourselves; with particular faith—in reference to what he hath expressly promised ; and with 
general—that all shall be well, where his promise is not express. But from ourselves, nothing can be prescribed to 
him. He must be our all, or nothing ; in point of enjoyment, as our sovereign, all-comprehending good; in point of 
government, as our sovereign, all-disposing Lord. So we take him, in covenanting with him for ourselves and ours: 
for he so propounds and offers himself to us. If we accept and take him accordingly, there is a covenant between 
him ané us; otherwise we refuse him, and there is no covenant. When he promises, as to his part, he promises his 
all; to be God all-sufficient to us; to be ours in all his fulness, according to our measure and capacity: we are not 
straitened in him, but in ourselves. He undertakes to be to us, and do for us, all that it belongs to him, as a God, to 
be and do. To give us *grace and glory, about which, there can be no dispute or doubt: they are always and immu- 
tably good; and to withhold from us no good things: here, are comprehended, with the former, inferior good things, 
about which, because they are but mutably, and not always good, there may be a doubt, whether now, and in present 
circumstances, they will be good for us, or no. And now, il-belongs to him, as he is to do the part of a God to us, to 
judge and determine for us, (for which he alone is competent, as being God only wise, and otherwise he were not God 
~ all-sufficient,) and not to leave that to us, who are so apt to be partial and mistaken in our judgment. 

But when he makes his demand from us, of what we on our part are to be, and do, he demands our all, absolutely ; 
that we surrender ourselves and ours, whatsoever we are and have, to his pleasure and dispose, without other excep- 
tion or restriction than by his promise he hath laid upon himself. ; 

Nor are we to think it strange there should be this difference, in the tenor of his covenant, between his part and ours. 
For we are to remember, that the covenant between him and us is not as of equals. He covenants as God; we, as 
creatures: He, according to the universal, infinite perfection and all-sufficiency of a God; we, according, to the insuf- 
ficiency, imperfection, and indigency of creatures. 

‘These things were, I doubt not, all foreknown, and I hope considered, by you, when you so solemnly transacted 
with God, concerning this your son; wherein you could not but then take him for your God, as well as his God. It 
needs now cnty to be applied to the present case; and it manifestly admits this application, viz. That this his disposal 
of him, in taking him now up to himself, to be glorified by him, and to glorify him in the heavenly state, was a thing 
then agreed upon by solemn covenant, between God and you. It was done by your own virtual and unretracted con- 
sent. The substance of the thing was agreed to expressly ; that God should be his God, and finally make him happy 
and blessed in himself. But if you say, you would only have had his complete blessedness yet a while deferred; 
I will only say, Could you agree with that God whose he was, and whose you are, about the substance of so great a 
transaction ; and now differ with him about a circumstance 2? And besides, all circumstances must be comprehended 
inyouragreement. For, taking him to be your God, you take him to be supreme Disposer in all things, and his will 
to be in every thing the rule and measure of yours; which you have expressly consented to as often as you have 
prayed, either in the words, or after the tenor, of that prayer, wherein our Lord hath taught us to sum up our desires, 
and represent the sense of our hearis. 

But besides the duty that is, both by his law, and by covenant-agreement, owing to God, it is also to be considered 
as a high dignity put upon you, to be the covenanted parents of a glorified son; a matter of greater boast, than if you 
could say, ‘“‘ Our son” (to repeat what I formerly wrote) “is one of the greatest princes on earth !” 

How far should paganism be outdone by Christianity, which exhibits to our view death abolished, life and immor- 
tality brought to light, by Jesus Christ, in the Gospel! 2 Tim. i. 10. Which sets before us all the glories of the other 
world in a bright representation! "Which, if we believe, that faith will be to us the substance of what we hope for, 
and the evidence of what we see not. ‘Thus, though you saw not the kind reception and abundant entrance of this son 
of your delights into the everlasting kingdom, it will yet be a thing evident to you, and your faith will render it a 
great and most substantial reality. Pagans had but obscure glimmerings of such things; and in such afflicting cases, 
when they have occurred, comparatively lank and slender supports; yet such as were not to be despised. 

Should I transcribe what I find written in way of consolation, by Plutarch to Apollonius, upon the loss of a son, you 
would see what would give both instruction and admiration. I shall mention some passages. He praises the young’ 
person deceased, for his comeliness, sobriety, piety, dutifulness towards parents, obligingness towards friends; acknow- 
ledges that sorrow, in the case of losing such a son, hath (gvarxiy doyiv) a principle in nature, and is of the things that 
are (odx é¢' iptv) not in our power, or which we cannot help; that to be destitute of it is neither possible nor fit; that 
an apathy, or insensibleness, in such a case, is no more desirable than that we should endure to have a limb, a part of 
ourselves, cut or torn off from us, without feeling it. But yet affirms, that immoderate sorrow, upon such an occasion, 
is (rapt diow) preternatural, and hath a pravity in it, and proceeds from a misinformed mind; that we ought in any. 
such case to be neither (aradects, nor dvenabets) unaffected, nor il affected. He tells his friend a story (the meaning 
whereof is more considerable to us, than the credit of it, as perhaps it was to him) concerning two Grecian youths, 
Cleobis and Biton, whose mother having a duty to perform in the temple of Juno, and the mules not being at hand, in 
the instant when she expected them to draw her chariot thither, they most officiously drew it themselves; with which 
act of piety, their mother was so transported, that she made her request to Juno, on their behalf, that if there were any 
thing more desirable unto mortals than other, she would therewith reward her sons; who, thereupon, threw them into 
a sleep, out of which they awaked no more: thereby signifying, that death was the best gift that could be bestowed 
upon persons of such supposed piety as they! ‘ 

To which purpose, is what he relates concerning the death of Euthynous, an Italian, referred to towards the close 
of the following discourse, son and heir to the ample estate of Elysius, a person of principal dignity among the Teri- 
neans; to whom, anxiously inquiring of diviners concerning the cause of this calamity, the spectre of his son, intro- 
duced by the father of the latter, appeared in his sleep, showing him certain Greek verses, the sum whereof was, Thy 
inquiry was foolish. 


The minds of men are vain, Euthynous rests by a kindly decreed death, 
Because his living longer had neither been good for him nor his pareats. 


' 


He afterwards adds, A good man, when he dies, is worthy, not so much of lamentations, as of hymns and praises. 

He animadverts upon the aptness of parents to quarrel with any circumstances of a son’s death, be they what they 

will. If he die abroad, then the aggravation is, that neither the father nor the mother had opportunity to close his 

eves; if at home, then, How is he plucked away, even out of our hands! 
i * Ps, Lxxxiy, 11. 
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He gives divers memorable instances, of sundry great persons, bearing, with strange composure of mind, the same 
kind of affliction; I omit what he wrote to his wife on their loss of a child; as also to recite many very instructive 
passages out of Seneca writing to Marcia, on the same account, viz. by way of consolation for her loss of a son, and 
to Helvia, for her loss in the same kind; to Polybius, having lost a near relation, é&c. 

But we have the oracles of God, and do, too commonly, less need to receive instruction from Heathens than deserve 
to be reproached by them; that there is so frequent cause for the complaint of that ancient worthy * in the Christian 
church; Non praslat fides quod prastitit infidelitas— The infidelity of pagans performs greater things than the faith 
of Christians. Their sedate temper, their mastery over turbulent passions, may in many instances shame our impo- 
tency and want of self-government, in like cases. 

For who of them have ever had, or could have, so great a thing to say, as is said to us by the word of the Lord, 
1 Thess. iv. 13. for this very purpose, “that we may not sorrow concerning them that are asleep, even as others who 
have no hope :” i. e. ver. 14. “ If we believe that Jesus died, and rose again, even so, them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him. For (ver. 15.) this we say to you,” (and ’tis said by the forementioned authority; the Lord 
himself having revealed it to this great apostle, and directed him to say it,) ‘‘ that we who are alive, and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep.” Ver. 16. “ For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven witha shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” 
Ver. 17. “'Then we which are alive, and remain, shall be caught up, together with them, in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air: andso shall we ever be with the Lord.” Ver. 18. “‘ Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 

I have transcribed these few verses, that they might readily appear to present view. And because all their efficacy, 
and all our advantage by them, depend upon our believing them, let us closely put the question to ourselves, Do we 
believe them, or do we not? The apostle seems to design the putting us upon this self-reflection, ver. 14. by inserting 
the supposition, Jf we believe, g.d. This will effectually do the business of allaying all our hopeless sorrow. For if we 
believe that one fundamental truth, (and therefore let us see whether we do or no,) of Christ’s dying and rising again, 
it will draw such a train of consequences, all tending to fill our souls with a vital joy, as will leave no place for undue 
Sorrow any longer. That faith will be still urging and carrying us forward, will make us wholly intent upon pros- 
pect and expectation. What are we now to look for upon such a foundation, so firmly laid, and fully believed? If 
‘we believe that Jesus died! He did not submit to die without a design; and his rising again, speaks him master of 
his design, and that he hath it now entirely in his power. He died not for himself, but for them he was to redeem ! 
And being now risen again, what must become of them? All that follows, is now matter of glorious triumph ! 

If Plato, Plutarch, or Seneca, had but once had such a revelation from heaven as this, and had that ground to be= 
lieve it that we have, how full would their writings have been of it! How had they abounded in lofty paraphrases 
upon every period and word of it! 

The faith of such things would surely make a truly Christian heart so earnestly press forward in the expectation of 
the great things still to ensue, as to leave it little leisure for retrospection. And this is the source of all our intempe- 
rate sorrow, in such a case as this—our framing to ourselves pleasing suppositions of being as we were, with such and 
such friends and relatives about us as we heretofore enjoined. As hope of what is future and desirable feeds our joy; 
so memory of good things past doth our sorrow. In such a case as this, which the apostle here speaks to, the decease 
of our dear friends and relatives fallen asleep, we are apt to look back with a lingering eye upon that former state of 
things, and to say, as he, O mihz preteritos—O that God would recall for me the years that are gone over !—Or, as in sa- 
ered language, ‘‘O that I were as in months past—when the tsecret of God was upon my tabernacle; when the 
Almighty was yet with me; when my children were about me!” 

Whai pleasant scenes do we form to ourselves afresh, of past things, on purpose to foment present sorrow! And 
whether we have that design or no, we are-more prone to look back to former things we have known, than forward 
to future we know not; especially, if the further we look back the less we find of trouble intermingled+in our 
former course. A smooth and pleasant path we would go over again, if reason and the necessity of affairs do not 
recall us, and urge us forward. . ; 

And so, Sir, might you find matter for a very copious and not ungrateful recollection, to call over again, and re- 
volve in your thoughts, the pleasures of your youth, (more innocent than of many others,) when you were encumber- 
ed with no cares, entertained with various delights of one sort and another, in this or that pleasant seat of your pa- 
rents. But how remote is it from you, upon consideration, to wish yourself back into your juvenile state and circum- 
stances! How much more generous and Godlike pleasure is it, to be doing good in the world, and still to abound 
therein; to go forward, and do still more and more ! ’ 

And, Madam, who could have a more pleasant retrospect upon former days than you? recounting your Antrim de- 
lights, the delight you took in your excellent relations, your garden-delights, your closet-delights, your Lord’s-days de- 
lights! But how a much greater thing is it to serve God in your present station; as the mother of a numerous and 
hopeful offspring; as the mistress of a large family; where you bear your part, with your like-minded consort, in sup- 
porting the interest of God and religion, and have opportunity of scattering blessings round about you! 

But our business is not recurring, or looking back. God is continually calling us forward. Time is a stream run- 
ning on towards the vast ocean. ‘Tending backward, is vain striving against the stream. And as it is the course and 
method of nature, of providence, and grace, to tend forward, and carry us from less to greater things in this world; 
so do all these conspire to carry us on (because our axui, owr highest pitch, cannot be here) to yet far greater things in 
the greater world. Of which vast world, it is the design of the following discourse to give you some account; though, 
God knows, it is but a very imperfect one. Such as itis, if God only make it an occasion to you, of fixing your 
minds and hearts upon that mighty theme, you will find it easy and pleasant to you to amplify upon it and enlarge it 
to yourselves. And thereby, through God’s blessing, I doubt not, arrive to a fulness of satisfaction concerning this 
late dispensation, which hath a gloominess upon it; but is in very deed only gloomy on one side, viz. downwards, 
and towards this wretched world, this region of sorrow and darkness: but on the side upwards, and towards that other 
world which casts its lustre upon it, its phasis and appearance will be altogether bright and glorious. And the more 
you look by a believing intuition into that other world where our blessed Redeemer and Lord hears rule in so tran- 
scendent glory, the more will you be above all the cloudy darkness of this event of Providence towards yourselves 
and your family. Herein your perusal of this very defective essay may. be of some use to you. And I reckoned it 
might be of more lasting and permanent use to you, and yours after you, and to as many others into whose hands it 
might fall, as a little bool, than as one single sermon. ; , 

You will, however, I dowbt not, apprehend in it the sincere desire to assist you in this your present difficult trial ; 
followed by. the faithful endeavour of, : 





Most honoured in the Lord, 
Your very respectful and obliged servant, 
in him, and for his sake, JOHN HOWE. 
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—— AND HAVE THE KEYS OF HELL (HADES, OR THE UNSEEN WORLD) AND OF DEATH. 


Tue peculiar occasion of this present solemnity (I mean, 
that is additional to the usual business of the Lord’s day) 
may be somewhat amusing to narrower and less consider- 
ing minds; 7. e. That I am now to take notice to you of 
(what the most would call) the premature or untimely 
death of a most hopeful young gentleman, the heir of a 
very considerable family, greatly prepared by parts and 
pious sentiments, and further preparing by study and con- 
versation, to be useful to the age, cut off in his prime, when 
the mere showing him *to the world had begun to raise 
an expectation, in such as knew him, of somewhat more 
than ordinary hereafter from him, his future advantageous 
circamstances being considered, of which you will hear 
further towards the close of this discourse. 

Nor did I know any passage in the whole sacred volume, 
more apt to serve the best and most valuable purpose in 
sucha case, than the words now read ; none more fitted to 
enlarge our minds, to compose them, and reduce to a due 
temper even theirs who are most concerned, and -most 
liable to be disturbed, or to instruct us all how to interpret 
and comment aright upon so perplexing and so intricate a 
providence as this, at the frst and slighter view, may seem 
unto us. d 

In order whereto, our business must he to explain and 
apply this most weighty awful saying, ‘ 

First, For the explication, these three things are to be 
inquired into, : 

I. Who it is that claims and asserts to himself this 
power here spoken of. ; Aen : 

II. What it is about which this claimed power is to be 
conversant, 

Ill. What sort of power it is that this emblematical ex- 
pression signifies to belong to him. 

I. Who it is that claims the power here spoken of; 
where the inquiry is not so much concerning the person 
that makes this claim, which all the foregoing context 
puts out of question to be our Lord Christ; but touch- 
ing the special motion and capacity wherein he claims it, 
and according whereto it must be understood to belong to 
him. 

And whereas he is described by very distinct titles and 
attributes, promiscuously interwoven in the preceding 
verses of the chapter, viz. that sometimes he is introduced 
speaking in the style of a God; (as v. 8. Iam Alpha and 

mega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty. And again, v. 11. lam Alpha and Omega ;) but 
that sometimes he is represented in the form of a man, 
and accordingly described even from head to foot, and 

a Ostendunt terris hunc tantum, fata nec ultra esse sinunt. 


said to appear in the vision that exhibits him as one like 
unto the Son of man, that we might certainly understand 
him so to be, v. 13—16. And such things said of him as 
are incident to a mortal man, the shedding of his blood, v. 
5. and that he was dead, v. 18, former part. Yea, and ex- 
pressions of this different import intermingled, that we 
might know it was the same Person that was continually 
spoken of under these so vastly different characters; as, I 
am the first and the last; I am he that liveth and was 
dead, v. 17,18. We may thereupon very reasonably con- 
clude that he isnot here to be conceived under the one no- 
tion or the other, neither as God nor as man, separately 
or exclusively of each other ; but as both together, as Oedv- 
Opwros, aS God-man, under which conjunct notion, he re- 
ceives and sustains the office of our Redeemer, and Medi- 
ator between God and man. 

Which will enable us the more clearly to answer the 
third inquiry, when we come to it, concerning the kind of 
that power which is here claimed; and which, because 
there can be no doubt of the justice of his-claim, we are 
hereby taught to ascribe to him. 3 

For the management whereof, we are also hence to 
reckon him every way competent; that he was par negotio, 
that it was not too big for him; no expressions being used. 
to signify his true humanity, but which are joined with 
others, as appropriate to deity. And that nothing therefore 
obliges us to narrow it more than the following account 
imports, which we are next to inquire about ; vzz. 

Il. The large extent of the object about which the power 
he here claims is to be conversant; 7. e. Hades (as we read. 
hell, but which is truly to be read the unseen world) and 
death. 

The former of these we, with a debasing limitation, and 
(as I doubt not will appear) very unreasonably, do render 
hell. i ag 

The power belonging to Christ, we are elsewhere taught 
to conceive, is of unspeakably greater latitude. And here 
we are not taught to confime it to so vile and narrow limits, 
as this translation gives it. All things in the context con- 
spire to magnify him, and, agreeably hereto, to magnify 
his dominion. When therefore the apparent design is to 
speak him great, that he should only be represented as the 
Jailer of devils, and their companions, is, tome, unaccount- 
able; unless a very manifest necessity did induce to it. _ 

For the word &,dns, there can be no pretence for it. 
Though it ought to be extended, it is by no means to be re- 
strained to that sense; which as it is the ignoblest, so it 
will appear but a very smal], minute part of its significa- 
tion; whether we consider the literal import, or the com- 
mon use, of the word. 
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Literally, it signifies but what we see not, or what is 
out of our sight. And as the word of which it is compound- 
ed signifies also to know, as well as to see, it may further 
signify, that state of things which lies without the compass 
of our knowledge, even out of the reach of our mental 
sight; or concerning which, though we are to believe what 
is revealed, we cannot immediately or distinctly know it; 
and in reference whereto, therefore, we are to wall by 
faith, not by sight, 2 Cor. v. 7. 

And the common use of the word hath been very agree- 
able hereto, with the writers of all sorts; 7. e. to signify 
indefinitely the unseen world; or the state of the deceased 
out of our world, who are, consequently, gone out of our 
sight, whether they were good or bad; so as not peculiarly 
to signify hell, or any place or state of torment only. 

_It were easy to abound in quotations to this purpose, if 
i were either needful or proper in a discourse of this na- 
ture. 

What I intend in this kind, I shall only set down on the 
‘bye in the margin, upon which they that will may cast 
their eye;» that the discourse be wot interrupted as to 
others, that either have no need to be informed in this 
matter, having known as much before as can be now told 
them; or no inclination to be diverted from their present 
purpose in reading; apprehending that what is generally 
told them, only concerning the usual signification of a 
‘word, is not said without some ground. And let texts of 
Scripture be consulted about that, how Aades, and the cor- 
respondent word in the Old Testament, sheol, are used 
there. If we take the help of interpreters, the impartial 
reader is to judge of their fidelity and ability who go our 
way.¢ 

Upon the whole, it being most evident that hell is but a 
small and mean part of what is signified by hades, it will 
be very unreasonable to represent or conceive of the 
power here ascribed to our Lord, according to that nar- 
row notion of it. And would be a like incongruity, as if, 
to magnify the person of highest dignity in the court of a 
mighty prince, one should say, ‘‘ He is the keeper of the 
dungeon.” 

The word itself, indeed, properly taken, and according 
to its just extent, mightily greatens him, 2. e. ’tis as much 


b And here it may suffice to take notice, that Greek writers, poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, and other writers, that have made only occasional mention 
of this word adns, or of the words next akin to it, atc, or acdyjc, ot lexicogra- 
phers, that have pererer: given-an account of it, from Greek authors, that 
just be supposed best to understand the use of words in their own tongue; 
generally such as have not been engaged in a controversy, that obliges men 
usually to torture words to their own sense, or to serve the hypothesis which 
they had espoused; have been remote from confining this, or the cognate 
words, to that narrow sense as only to signify a place or state of torment for 
bad men, but understood it as comprehending, also, a state of felicity for the 
pious and good. 

For such as have been concerned in interpreting this or other like words with 
reference to the known and famous controversy, which I need not mention, 
tee judgments must weigh according to the reputation they are of with the 
reader. 

‘The Grocks no doubt, best understood their own language. And among 
ther can we think that Homer in the beginuing of his 1 Idiad, when he speaks 
of the many brave souls of his heroes, those (@0tj0t Wuxat, which the war he 


is describing sent into the invisible regions, a¢dt 7 povtarer, that he ever dreamt 
they were all promiscuously despatched away to a place of torment? Not to 
mention other passages where he uses the words ¢d7s to the same purpose. 
Divers others of the Greek poets are cited by several ready to our hands, with 
which I shall not cumber t nese pages. That one is enough, and nothing can 
be fuller to our purpose, which is quoted by Clem. Alexand. Str. 1. 5 as well as 
by sundry others, and ascribed to the comic Diphilus, though by others to an- 
other Philemon. 
* Kat yap xa’ adny dvo rpeBovs voprCopev 
Miay dixatwy, karepay aceBav odor. 


In hades we reckon there are two paths, the one of the righteous, the other 
of the wicked: plainly showing that hades was understood to contain heaven 
end hell. Plato, when in his Pardo he tells us that he that comes into hades, 
auuntos, Kat areesos, notinitiated and duly prepared, is thrown into BopGo- 
£5, @ stinking lake, but he that comes into it filly puritiéd, shall dwell with 
the gods ; a3 expressly signifies hades to include the same opposite states of 
misery and felicity. In that dialogue called Axiochus, though su pposed not to 
bo = written by one that sufficiently knew the meaning of such a word, we 
are told that when men die they are brough#into the Ifedtov adnOcras, the field 
of truth, where sit judges that examine riva Biv, what manner of life every 
one lived while he dwelt in the hody, that they who, while they lived here, were 
inspired by a good genius or spirit, go into the region of pious men, having be- 
fore they camo into hades been purified. Such as Jod their lives wickedly are 
hurried by furies up and down chaos, in the ween ofthe wicked. In the third 
Book de Repub. Plato blames the poets that they represent the state of things 
in hades too fiightfully, when they should ad\ov exavety, praise it rather. 
Plutarch de Superst. brings in Plato speaking of Yades, as a person or a god, 
Dis, or Plato, as they frequently do, and says he is dbiravOpwros, benign or 
friendly tomen; therefore not a tormentor of themonly. Celius Rhodigin. 
quotes this same passage of Plutarch, and takes no‘ice that our Saviour speaks 
of the state of torment by. another word, not hades, but Gehenna ; which sufti- 
ciently shows how he understood it himself. 

And whereas there are who disagree to this notation of this word, that 
inakes it signify unszen, as some will fetch from the Hebrew, and go as far 
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as to say, His dominion is of unknown limits; such as no 
eye can measure. We think with a sort of veneration, of 
what is represented as_ too big for our knowledge. We 
have a natural awe and reverence for unsearchable dark- 
ness. But in the meantime we herein suffer a just dimi- 
nution of ourselves, that when our inquiry stops, and can 
proceed no further, it being but a very little part of the 
universe that lies within our compass, having tired our 
inquiring eye and mind; upon all the rest we write, 
Hades; call it unseen, or unknown. And because we call 
it so, in reference to us, God himself calls it so too ; it be- 
ing his way, (as is observed by that noted 4 Jew) speaking 
to men, to use the tongue of the children of men, to speak 
to them in their own language, and allow them to coin 
their own words: which at first they often do very occa- 
sionally; nor, as to this, could they have a fairer or a 
more urgent occasion, or that is more self-justifying, than 
in one word to say of that other world, that it is hades, or 
invisible, when that is truly all that they have to say, or 
can have any immediate notice of about it. 

It bath therefore its rise from ourselves, and the penury 
of our knowledge of things; and is at once both an inge- 
nuous confession, with some sort of modest cover, and ex- 
euse of our own ignorance: as with geographers, all that 
part of this globe which they cannot describe, is terra in- 
cogmita ; and with philosophers, such phenomena in ra- 
ture as they can give no account of, they resolve shortly 
and in the most compendious way into some or other oc- 
cult quality, or somewhat else, as occult. ’ 

How happy were it, if in all matters that concern reli- 
gion, and in this, as it doth so, they would shut up in a 
sacred venerable darkness what they cannot distinctly 
perceive; it being once by the undeceiving word expressly 
asserted that it is, without therefore denying its reality, 
because they clearly apprehend not what it is. 

With too many their religion is so little, and their pride 
and self-conceit so great, that they think themselves fit to 
be standards; that their eye or mind is of a size large 
enough to measure the creation, yea, and the Creator too. 
And by how much they have the less left them of mind, or 
the more it is sunk into earth and carnality, the more ca- 
pable it is of being the measure of all reality, of taking 


back as Adam in their search, alleging for this the authority of an ald sibyl, 
will have it go for andns, and signify as aTeprns, wznpleasant; nothing is, 
plainer than that this other is the common notien, which (though fancy hath 
not a greater dominion in any thing than in etymology) would make one shy ci 
stretching inyention to find how to differ from the generality. Therefore Cale- 
pin, upou this word, tells us that the Greck grammarians do, against the na- 
ture of the Sen, (which plainly enough shows what they understood that 
to be,) generally direct its beginning to be written with asper spirit, but yet 
he makes it signify obsewre, or not visible. And though Plato is endeavoured 
to be hooked in to the deriving it from Adam by a very far fetch ; yet it isplain 
that his calling it roroy adndov, in a place before referred to, shows he under- 
stood it to signify évisible; and so-lexicons will commonly derive it (Vago, 
says Ca@lius Rhodig.) But its extensiveness, as comprehending a state of 
happiness, is our principal concem, which way (as we might show by mauy 
more instances) the common stream carries it. Pausarias in his ’APKAAT- 
KA, speaking of Hermes (according to Homor) as Atos draxover, and that he 
did lead souls ‘v7 Tov adny, could not be thought to mean that they were then 
universally miserable. Sext. Empir. is an authority good enough for the mean- 
ing ot a Greek word. When (Adversus Mathem.) he tells us, though by way 
of objection, allmen have a common notion wept Twy cy adov, (using the gen- 
itive with €”, as Homer and others do, another word, house or abode, in the 
dative, being understood,) and yet, as to the thing, he afterwards distinguishes 
poets’ fables, and what, from the nature of the soul itself, all have a common 
apprehension of. As also Diog. Lert. hath the same phrase, mentioning the 
writings of Protagoras, who, he says, wrote one book TEPL TOY EV adov, using 
\the genitive, as here, after cv, as hath been usual, on the mentioned account. 
And though his books were burnt by the Athenians, because ef the dubious fitle 
of one of them concerning the gods, so that we have not. opportunity to know 
what his opinion of hades was, we have reason more than enough, to think 
he understood it not ofa state of torment only for evil spirits. 

c Primate Usher's judgment may be seen in his answer to the Jesuits’ chal- 
lenge, that this word properly signifies the other world, the place or state of the 
dead—so that heaven itself may be comprehended in it. Grot. on Luke xvi- 
23. makes hades most certainly to signify.a pace withdrawn from our sight. ; 
spoken of the body, the grave ; of the soul, all that region wherein ’tis separate 
fromthe body. So that as Dives was in fades, so. was Lazarus too, but in se- 
parate regions: for both paradise, and hell, or, as the Grecians were wont to 
speak, E/yséi, and Tartara, were in kades. You may have in him more quo- 
tations from the poets, the sense of the Essenes from Josephus, and passages 
from divers of the fathers tothe same purpose. Dr. Hammond’s mind was the 
same, copiously expressed on Matt. xi. 23: but differs from Grot. in ascribing to 
Philemon the jambicks above recited, which the other. gives to Diphilus. Dr. 
Lightfoot is full to fhe same purpose, on the 4th Article of the Creed. And 
though Bellarmin will have this word always signify ell; (which, if it do with 
sheol the correspondent word ; Jacob desired to go to hell to his son, as Dr, H. 
argues ;) Camero, as good a judge, thinks, except once, it never does. If any 
desire to see more to this purpose with little trouble to themselves, let them pe- 
ruse Martinius’s Lexic. en the word inferus, or infernus. I could refer to 
my moe ant forbear to meus eheet i ) 

nly ifany think in some or other text of Scripture this word must signi 
hell only, since it is of that latitude as to Mealy heaven in other Alacer 
impartial view of the circumstances of the text must determine whether there 
it bemeant of the one, or the other or both. ~ 
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the compass of all being, created and uncreated. And so 
that of the philosopher takes place in the worst sense that 
can be put upon it; “to see darkness is to see nothing.” 
All is nullity that their sense reaches not. Hades is with 
such, indeed, empty, imaginary darkness; or in plainer 
English, there is neither heaven nor hell, because they see 
them not. y 
But we ought to have the greater thoughts of it, not the 
less, for its being too big, too great, too glorious, for our 
resent view ; and that it must as yet rest as to us, and so 
et it rest awhile, under the name of Hades, the unknown 
dominion of our great Lord; according to that most ex- 
pies account he at his ascension gave of the existence of 
oth parts together, that less known to us, and that more 
known, Matt. xxviii. 18. All power is given to me both in 
heaven and earth. 

That death is added, as contained also within the limits 
of our Lord’s dominion, doth expressly signify his custody 
of the passage from this visible world to the invisible, viz. 
as he commands the entrance into each distinct part of 
hades, the invisible world, consisting of both heaven and 
hell, so he hath power over death too, which is the common 
outlet from this world, and the passage unto both. 

But it withal plainly implies his very absolute power 
over this visible world of ours also; for it signifies he hath 
the power of measuring every one’s time here, and how 
long each inhabitant of this world shall live in it. If it 
belong to him to determine when any one shall die, it must 
by consequence belong to him to assign the portion and 
dimensum of time that every one shall live. Nor is there 
any conceivable moment in the time of any one’s life, 
wherein he hath not this power of putting a period by death 
thereunto, at his own pleasure. He is therefore signified 
to have the power of every man’s life and death at once: 
and the power of life and death is very high and great 
power. He therefore herein implicitly claims, what is else- 
where expressly ascribed to him, Rom. xiv. 7—9. None 
—lives to himself, (7. e. de jure, no man should,) or dies 
to himself: for ‘‘ whether we live, we live unto the Lord, 
or whether we die, we die to the Lord; whether we live 
therefore or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose again, and revived, that he might be 
Lord, both of the dead and living.” 

In sum, here is asserted to him a dominion over both 
worlds; this in which we live, and that into which we die, 
wheiher the one or the other part of it. And so in refer- 
ence to men, who once have inhabited this world, the sense 
of this text, and that we are insisting on, is the same. 
Though hades is of vastly larger extent than only to be the 
receptacle of such as have lived here; it having also, in 
both the parts of it, innumerable inhabitants who never 
had a dwelling assigned them in this world of ours at all. 

But thus far we have the vast extent of our Lord Christ’s 
dominion completely cleared to be the proper intendment 
of this text; and that it never meant so faint and minute 
a representation of it, as only to make him Keeper of the 
bottomless pit; though of that also he hath the key, as we 
shall further take notice: but we are now to inquire of, 
what will take up less time, 

Til. The kind of that power over so vast a realm, or 
manifold realms, signified by this emblematical expression, 
of having the keys, &c. 

Every one knows that the keys are insignia; some of 
the tokens of power; and according to the peculiarity of 
the object, may be of Divine power. 

The Jews, as some writers of their affairs say, appro- 
priate the,keys of three, others of four things, toGod only: 
of life, or the entrance into this world; of the rain, or the 
treasures of the clouds; of the earth, say some,* as of the 
granary of corn; and of the grave ; “ Of which,” says one 
of their own,f “the Holy, Blessed One hath the keys of 
the sepulchres in his hand,” &c. And as we may be sure 
he admits thither, so he emits from thence; and, as he 
says, “In the future age, the H. B. One will unlock the 
treasures of souls, and will open the graves, and bring 
every soul back into its own body,” &c. : 

Wor is this key of the vast hades, when it is in the hand 
of our Redeemer, the less in the hand of the Holy, Blessed 
One j for sois he too. But it is in his hand as belonging 
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to his office of Mediator between God and man, as was 
before said. And properly the phrase signifies ministerial 
power, being a manifest allusion to the common usage, in 
the courts of princes, of intrusting to some great minister 
the power of the keys; asit was foretold of Eliakim, (Isa. 
xxii.) that he should be placed in the same high station in , 
Hezekiah’s court, wherein Shebna was, of whom so severe | 
things are there said; and that the key of the house of } 
David should be laid upon his shoulder, &c. v. 20—22. 
And the house of David being a known type of the house 
or church of God, and he himself of Christ, who as the 
Son, hath power over the whole house, according to this 
typical way of speaking, our Lord is said (Rev. iii. '7.) to 
have the key of bec to open so as none can shut, to shut” 
So as none can open; 7. e. to have a fina], decisive power 
in all he doth, from which there is no appeal. 

Nor could any thing be more congruous, than that 
having the keys of the celestial house of God, the heavenly 
palace of the Great King, the habitation of his holiness and 
glory, (in which are the everlasting habitations, the many 
mansions, the places prepared for his redeemed,) he should 
also have the keys of the terrestrial Bethel; which is but 
a sort of portal, or vestibulum, to the other; the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven. And ashe is implied to have 
the keys of this introductive, preparatory kingdom of hea- 
ven, (as the keys of the king’s palace, where is the throne 
or seat of government, and the keys of the kingdom, must 
mean the same thing,) when he issaid to give them to the 
apostle Peter, and the other apostles ; this was but a pre- 
lude, and a minute instance of his power of those keys of 
hades, and of the glorious heavenly kingdom itself contain- 
ed therein, which he was not to delegate, but to manage 
himself immediately in his own person. 

If moreover he were signified by the angel, (Rev. xx. 1.) 
who was said to have the key of the bottomless pit ; that 
also must import a power, though great in itself, very little 
in comparison of the immense hades, of which he is here 
said to have the keys. So remote is it, that the power as- 
cribed to him there, should be the measure of what he here 
asserts to himself; and the difference must be vastly greater 
than it is possible for us to conceive, or parallel by the 
difference between having power over the palace, and all ‘ 
the most delightful and most spacious territories in the 
vastest empire of the greatest prince, and only having 
power over a dungeon in some obscure corner of it; which, 
for the great purposes whereto all this is to be applied, we 
can scarcely too much inculcate. 

And to such application let us now, with all possible seri- 
ousness and intention of spirit, address ourselves. Which 
will consist in sundry inferences or deductions, laying be- 
fore us some suitable matter, partly of our meditation, 
partly of practice; the former whereof are to prepare and 
lay a ground for the latter. 

1. Divers things we may collect, that will be very proper 
for deep meditation; which I shall propose not as things 
that we can be supposed not to have known before, but 
which are too commonly not enough thought on or con- 
sidered. 

And here we shall somewhat invert the order wherein 
things lie in the text, beginning with what is there latter 
and lower, and thence arising, with more advantage, tc 
what is higher and of greater concernment ; as, 

1. That men do not die at random, or by some uncer- 
tain, accidental bye-stroke, that, as by a slip of the hand, 
cuts off the thread of life; but by an act of divine deter- 
mination, and judgment, that passes in reference to each 
one’s death. For as the key signifies authority and power, 
the turning this key of death, that gives a man his exit 
out off this world, is an authoritative act. And do wecon- 
sider in what hand this power is lodged? Wecannot but 
apprehend every such act is the effect of counsel and judg- 
ment. 

What philosophers are wont to discourse of fortuitous 
events in reference to rational agents, or casual, in refer- 
ence to natural, must be understood but with relation te 
ourselves, and signifies only our own ignorance of futuri- 
ties, but can have no place in the all-comprehending mind, 
as if any thing were a contingency unto that. For them 
that live as if they thought they came into this world by 
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chance, ’tis very natural to them to think they shall die 
and go out of it by chance too, but when and as it happens. 
This is worse than paganish blindness; for besides what, 
from their poets, the vulgar have been made to believe con- 
cerning the three fatal Sisters, to whom they ascribed no 
less than deity concerned in measuring every, one’s life, 
the grave discourses which some of them have writ con- 
cerning Providence, and its extent to the-lesser interme- 
diate concerns of life, much more to that their final great 
concern of death, will be a standing testimony against the 
too prevailing Christian scepticism (they onght to excuse 
the solecism who make it) of this wretched age! But such 
among us aS will allow themselves the liberty to thin‘r, 
want not opportunity and means by which they may be as- 
sured, that not an imaginary, but real, deity is immediately 
and constantly concerned in measuring our time in this 
world. What an awful thought is this! And it leads toa 

2. Inference. That it is a great thing to die. The Son 
of God, the Redeemer of man, hath an immediate presi- 
dency over this. He signalizes himself by it, who could 
not suppose he shouldbe magnified by a trifle! We slightly 
say, Such a one is dead! Consider the matter in itself, 
and ’tis great. A reasonable soul hath changed states! 
An intelligent spirit is gone out of our world! The life 
of a gnat, a fly, (those little automata, or self-moving 
things,) how admirable a production is it! It becomes no 
man to despise what no man can imitate. We praise the 
pencil that well describes the external figure of such an 
animalculum, such a little creature; but the internal, 
vital, self/moving power, and the motion itself, what art 
can express! Buta human life, how important a thing is 
it! ’I'was one-of Plato’s thanksgivings, that God had 
made hima man! How careful a guard hath God set 
over every man’s life, fencing it by the severest law! ‘If 
any man shed man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ;” and how weighty is the annexed reason! ‘“ For in 
the image of God he made man.” This then highly 
greatens this matter, He therefore reserves it wholly to 
himself, as one of his peculiarities, to dispose of such a 
life. ‘Tam he that kills and makes alive.” We find it 
one of his high titles—“ The God of the spirits of all flesh.” 
He hed what was much greater to glory in, that he was 
“the Father of spirits,” indefinitely spoken. When he 
hath all the heavenly regions, the spacious hades, peopled 
with such inhabitants, ‘ whose dwelling is not with flesh;” 
and, for vast multitudes of them, never was, that yet, lool- 
ing down into this little world of ours, this minute spot of 
his creation, and observing that here were spirits dwelling 
in flesh, he should please to be styled also the God of 
those spirits, signifies this to be with him too an appro- 
priate glory, a glory which he will not communicate fur- 
ther than he communicates Godhead ; and that he held it 
a divine right to measure the time unto each of them of 
iar abode in flesh, and determine when they shall dis- 

odge. 

This cannot be thought on aright, without a becoming 
most profound reverence of him on this account. How 
sharp a rebuke is given to that haughty princes.“ The 
God in whose hands thy breath is, hast thou not glorified.” 
That would prepare the way, and we should be easily led 
on, Were we once come to think with reverence, to think 
also with pleasure of this case, that our life and every 
breath we draw are under such a divine superintendency. 
The holy Psalmist speaks of it with high complacency, as 
the matter of his song, that he had a God presiding over 
his life. So he tells us he would have each vx ipepor, 
composed not more of night and day, than of prayer and 
praise, directed to God under this notion, as the God of 
his life, Psal, xlii, 8. And he speaks it not grudgingly, but 
as the ground of his trust and boast, Psal. xxxi. 14, 15.— 
“Ttrusted in thee, O Lord; I said, Thou art my God, my 
times are in thy hand.” That this key is in the hand of 
the great Emmanuel—Giod with us, willbe thought on with 
frequency, when it is thought on with delight. 

3. Our life on earth is under the constant strict observa- 
tion of our Lord Christ. He waits when to turn the key, 
and shut it up. Through the whole of that time, which, 
by deferring, he measures out to us, we are under his eye 
as in @ state of probation. He takes continual notice 
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how we quit ourselves. For his turning the key at last is 
a judicial act; therefore supposes diligent observation, 
and proceeds upon it. He that hath this key, is also said 
in the next chapter, (v. 18.) to have eyes like a flame of 
fire. With these he observes what he hath against one 
or another, (v. 20.) and with most indulgent patience 
gives a space of repentance, (v. 21.) and notes it down if 
any then repent not, as we there also find. Did secure 
sinners consider this, how he beholds them with a flame in 
his eye, and the key in his hand, would they dare still to 
trifle? If they did apprehend how he, in this posture, 
stands over them, in all their vain dalliances, idle imper- 
tinencies, bold adventures, insolent attempts against his 
.aws and government, presumptuous affronts of his high 
authority; yea, or but in their drowsy slumberings, their 
lingering delays; did they consider what notice he takes 
how they demean themselves under every sermon they 
hear, in every prayer wherein they are to join with others, 
or which, perhaps, for custom’s sake, they put up alone by 
themselves; how their hearts are moved, or unmoved, by 
every repeated call that is given them to turn to God, and 
get their peace made by application of their Redeemer’s 
reconciling blood; in what agonies would they be, what 
pangs of trembling would they feel within themselves, 
lest the key should turn before their great work be 
done! 

4. Whatsoever ill designs by this observation he dis- 
covers, ’tis easy to him to prevent. One turn of this key 
of death, besides the many other ways that are obvious to 
him, disappoints them all, and in that day all their 
thoughts perish. ’Tis not, therefore, from inadvertency, 
indifference, or impotency, but deep counsel, that they are 
permitted to be driven on so far. He that sitteth in the 
heavens laughs, and he knows their day is coming. He 
can turn this key when he will. 

5. His power as to every one’s death cannot be avoided 
or withstood. The act of this key is definitive, and ends 
the business. No man hath power over the spirit to retain 
the spirit; nor hath he power in death, Eccl. vii. 8. ’Tis 
in vain to struggle when the key is turned; the power of 
the keys, where ’tis supremely lodged, is absolutely deci- 
sive, and their effect permanent and irrevocable. That 
soul, therefore, for whose exit the key is turned, must 
thereupon then forthwith depart, willing or unwilling, 
ready or unready. 

6. Souls that go out of this world of ours, on the turn 
of this key, go not out of being. He that hath this key of 
death hath also the key of hades, a key anda key. When 
he uses the former, to let them out from this, he uses the 
latter, to give them their inlet into the other world, and 
into the one or the other part of it; into the ee or the 
lower hades, as the state of their case is, and doth require. 

Our business is not now with Pagans, to whom the 
oracles of God are unknown. [If it were, the best and 
wisest of them who so commonly speak of souls going into 
hades, never thought of their going no whither; nor there- 
fore that they were nothing. They had reasons, then, 
which they thought cogent, they induced them, though un- 
assisted with divine revelation, to conclude they survived 
their forsaken bodies. And what else could any unbribed 
understanding conclude or conceive? Whenwe find they 
have powers belonging to them, which we can much more 
easily apprehend capable of being acted without help from 
the body than by it, we are sure that can form thoughts. 
purposes, desires, hopes; for itis matter of fact they do 


}it; and coherent thoughts, and thoughts arising from 


thoughts, one from another: yea, and thoughts abstracted 
from any thing corporeal, the notions of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, of moral good and evil, with some 
agreeable resolves; thoughts quite above the sphere of 
matter, so as to form a notion of the mind itself of a spi- 
ritual being, as unexceptionable a one as we can form of 
a body; yea, of an original self-subsistent Mind and 
Spirit, the Former and Maker of all other. *Tis much 
more apprehensible, since we certainly know that all this 
is done, that it is done without any help of the body, than 
how flesh, or blood, or bones, or nerves, or brains, or any 
corporeal thing, should contribuie to such methods of 
thinking, or to any thought at all. And if it can be con- 
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ceived that a spirit can act without dependence on a 
body, what should hinder but we may as well conceive it 
to subsist and live withoutsuch dependence? And when 
we find this power of thought belongs to somewhat in us 
that lives, since the deserted carcass thinks not; how rea- 
sonable is it to suppose, that as the body lives not of itself, 
or life is not essential to it, for life may be retired and gone, 
and it remain, as we see it doth, the same body still; that 
the soul to which the power of thought belongs, lives of 
itself, not independently on the first cause, but essentially, 
so as to receive life and essence together from that cause, 
or life included in its essence, so as that it shall be the 
same thing to it to be and to live. And hereupon how 
obvious is it to apprehend that the soul is such a thing as 
can live in the body, which when it doth, the body lives 
by it a precarious, borrowed life; and that can live out of 
the body, leaving it, when it doth so, to drop and die. 

These sentiments were so reasonable, as generally to 
prevail with the more deeply-thinking part of mankind, 
philosophers of all sorts, (a few excepted, whose notions 
were manifestly formed by vicious inclination,) in the 
pagan world, where was nothing higher than réason to 
govern. But we have life and immortality brought to light 
in the gospel,h and are forewarned by- it that these will be 
the measures of the final judgment, to give eternal life at 
lasti to them who, by a patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek honour, glory, and immortality. To the rest,k indig- 
nation and wrath, &c. because! there is no respect of per- 
sons with God. As supposing the discovery of another 
world, even by natural light, much more by the addition 
of supernatural, to be so clear, as that the rule of the uni- 
versal judgment, even for all, is most righteously to be 
taken from hence, and that there is nothing but a resolu- 
tion of living wickedly, to be opposed to it. 

It is also no slight consideration, that a susceptibleness 
of religion should, among the creatures that dwell on 
earth, be so appropriate and peculiar to man, and (some 
rare instances excepted) as far diffused as human nature ; 
SG as to induce some very considering men, of the an- 
cients as well as moderns, both pagans and Christians, 
to think religion the more probable specifying difference 
of man than veason. And whence should socommon an 
impression be, but from a causeascommon? Or how can 
we avoid to think that this signature upon the soul of man, 
a capacity of religion, should be from the same hand that 
formed the spirit of man within him, and that a natural 
religiousness, and human nature itself, had the same Au- 
thor? But who sees not that™ religion, as such, hath a 
final reference to a future state? He was no despicable 
writer, though not a Christian, that positively affirmed 
hope towards God to be essential to man; and that they 
that had it not, were not partakers of the rational nature. 

”Tis so much the moreadeplorable and monstrous thing, 
that somany, not only against the light of their own reason, 
but of divine revelation, are so industrious to unman them- 
selves: and having so effectually ina great degree done it 
really and in practice, aim to do it in a more compendious 
way notionally and in principle too; and make use or show 
of reason to prove themselves not tobe reasonable creatures; 
or to divest themselves of the principal dignity and distinc- 
tion of the rational nature: and are incomparably herein 
more unnatural than such as we commonly count felons 
upon themselves, who only act against their own bodily 
life, but these against the much nobler life of their soul; 
they against the life of an individual, these against their 
own whole species at once. ~And how deplorable is their 
case, that counfit their interest to be in no poealy of 
being happy! when yet their so great dread of a future 
state, as to urge them upon doing the most notorious vio- 
lence to their own faculties to rid themselves of it, is a 
very convictive argument of its reality; for their dread 
still pursues and sticks close to them. 'This shows it lies 
deep in the nature of things which they cannot alter. The 
terrible image is still before their eyes; and their principal 
refuge lies only in diverting, in not:attending to it. And 
they can solittle trust to their sophistical reasonings against 
it, that when they have done all they can, they must own 
what they have of ease aud quiet in their own minds, not 
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so much to any strength of reason they apprehend in their 
own thoughts, as in not thinking. A bold jest may some- 
times provoke others’ laughter, when it doth notextinguish 
their own fear. A suspicion @ formido oppostti will still 
remain ; a misgiving that they cannot nullify the great 
hades, pull down the spacious fabric of heaven, or under- 
mine the profound abyss of hell, by a profane scoff. They 
will in time discern the difference between the evanid pas- 
sion of a sudden fright, that takes its rise from imagination, 
and the reason of things; as one may between a fright in a 
dream, and the dread of a condemned criminal, with whom, 
sleeping and walking, the real state of his case is still th- 
same. 

Nor are the things themselves remote or unconnected - 
God’s right to punish a reasonable creature that hath lived 
in contempt of him, and his own reasonable apprehension 
hereof, of his conscience both of the fact and desert. They 
answer as face to face, as the stamp on the seal, and the 
impression on the wax. They would fain make their rea- 
son a protection against their fear, but that cannot serve 
both ways; the reason of the thing lies against them al- 
ready, and there cannot be an eternal war between the 
faculty and the object. One way or other the latter will 
overpower the former, and draw it into consent with itself; 
either by letting it see there is a just, true cause of fear, 
or, assisted by Divine grace, prevail for the change of 
the sinners’ course. Whereupon that troublesome fear, 
and its cause, will both upon the best terms cease to- 
gether. And that what hath been proposed to consideration 
under this head, may be the more effectually considered, 
to this blessed purpose, I add that, 

7. The discovery of the invisible world, and the disposal 
of affairs there, have a most,encouraging aspect upon this 
world; for both the discovery and the disposal are by our 
blessed Redeemer, in whom mercy and might are met in 
highest perfection. How fragrant breathings of grace, how 
glorious a display of power, are there in what he here says! 
“Fear not! lam the first and the last; I am he that liv- 
eth and was dead, and I am alive for evermore, Amen. , 
And I have the keys of hades and of death.” He hath 
opened the celestial hades to our view, that it might be 
also open to our safe entrance and blissful inhabitation. 
He who was dead, but liveth, and had made his victorious 
triumphant entrance before us, and for us; he who had 
overcome him that had the power of death,—conquered the 
gigantic monster at the gate, gained the keys, and designed 
herein their deliverance from the fear of death, who were 
thereby subject to bondage; (Heb. ii. 14, 15.) he who 
hath abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light in the Gospel; (2 Tim. i. 10.) ’tis he who bids us 
lift up our eyes, and behold the heavens opened, and him- 
self standing at the right hand of God. The horrid infer- 
nal hades he hath discovered too, only that we might fear 
and shun it. But yet more distinctly consider, why doth 
he here represent himself under this character, ‘‘ He that 
liveth and was dead,” but that he might put us in mind of 
that most convictive argument of his love, his submitting 
to die for us; ‘‘ Greater love hath no man:” and that he 
might at once put us out of doubt concerning his power, 
that he yet survives, and is sprung up alive out of that 
death, victorious over it. How amiable is the representa- 
tion of such power in conjunction with such love! The 
same person having a heart so replenished with love, a 
hand so armed with power, neither capable of wnkind de- 
sign, nor unable to effect the most kind. Behold him in 
this representation! Who would not now fall at his foot 
and adore? Who would hesitate at resigning to him, or be 
appalled at his disclosure of this unknown world ? 

Do but consider him who makes the discovery, and 
who would not expect from him the utmost efforts of love 
and goodness? From him who is the Brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and the express Image of his person! His 
essential image, who is Love! From him who came into 
this wretched world of ours, full of grace and truth! And 
who could not have come but by the inducement of com- 
passion to our miseries. From him who knows all things, 
and whose eye penetrates into every recess of the vast 
hades; all his own empire; in whom are hid all the 
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treasures of wisdom and knowledge; but who only knows 
not to deceive: who hath told us, in his Father’s house 
are many mansions, and if it were not so, would have told 
us that, John xiv. 2. From bim into whose mouth guile 
never entered, but into whose lips grace was poured, and 
is poured out by them; so that the ear that hath heard 
him hath borne him witness, and filled with wonder those 
that heard the gracious words which came out of his 
mouth. Who hath told us all concerning that unseen 
world, that in this our present state it was fit for us to 
know; and enough, in telling all that will be his fol- 
lowers, that where he is, there he will have them be, John 
XVii. 24. 

And consider the manifest tendency of the discovery 


itself. What doth it mean or tend to, but to undeceive. 
miserable mortals, whom he beholds from his high throne | 
mocked with shadows, beguiled with most delusive im- 


postures, and easily apt to be imposed upon? foolish, 
deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures; feeding upon 
ashes, and wearying themselves for very vanity ; sporting 
themselves in the dust of this minute spot of earth ; wast- 
ing their little inch of time, wherein they should prepare 
for translation into the regions of unseen glory. ‘T’o these 
he declares he hath formed a kingdom for all that covet to 
mend their states, and that his kingdom is not of this 
world; that for such as will be of this kingdom, he will 
provide better, having other worlds, the many heavens, 
above all which he is ascended, at his dispose, Eph. iv. 
10. But they must seek this kingdom and the righteous- 
ness of it in the first place, and desist from their care 
about other things. He counsels and warns them not to 
lay up their treasure on earth, but in heaven; and to let 
their hearts be there with thejr treasure. And what can 
withstand his power, who having been dead, liveth victo- 
rious over him that had the power of death, and is alive 
for evermore, possessed of an eternal state of life ? 

And have we not reason to expect the most equal and 
most benign disposal of things in that unseen world, when 
he also declares, I have the keys, righful authority, as 
well as mighty power, to reward and punish? None but 
who have a very ill mind can fear from him an ill manage- 
ment. He first became capable of dying, and then yielding 
himself to die, that he might obtain these keys for gracious 
purposes. He had them before to execute just vengeance, 
as he was originally in the form of God, and without rob- 
bery equal with God; an equal sharer in sustaining the 
wrong that had been done by apostate rebels, and an 
equal sharer in the right of vindicating it. 

But that he might have these keys to open the heavenly 
hades to reduced apoStates, to penitent, believing, self-de- 
voting sinners, for this it was necessary he should put on 
man, be found here in fashion as a man, take on him the 
form of a’servant, become obedient to death, even that ser- 
vile punishment the death of the cross, Phil. ii. '7, 8.. For 
this he is highly exalted into this power, that every knee 
might bow to him, in hope of saving mercy, v. 9, 10, com- 
pared with Isa. xlv. 22,23. He had the keys without 
this of the supernal hades, to shut out all offenders, and 
of the infernal, to shut them up for ever. But that he 
might , have them to absolve repenting believers, ad- 
mit them into heaven, and only to shut up in hell implac- 
able enemies—for this he must die, and live again. He 
was to be slain and hanged on a tree, that he might be a 
Prince and a Saviour to give repentance and remission of 
sin, Acts v. 30,31. That to this intent he might be the 
Lord of the dead and the living, he must both die and 
rise, and live so as to die no more, Rom. xiv. 9. These 
keys for this purpose, he was only to have upon these 
terms. He had a right to punish as an offended God, 
but to pardon and save as a meditating, sin-expiating 
God-man. 

But as he was to do the part of a Mediator, he must 
act equally between the disagreeing parties: he was to 
deal impartially on both sides. To render back entire to 
the injured Ruler of the world his violated rights, and to 
obtain for us his forfeited favour, as entire. And under- 
took therefore, when as a sacrifice he was to be slain, to 
redeem us to God by his blood, Rev, v. 9. To give him 
back his revolted creature, holy, pure, subject, and service- 
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able, as by his methods he shall be at last; and procure 
for him pardon, acceptance, and eternal blessedness. 

When therefore he was to do for us the part of a Re- 
deemer, he was to redeem us from the curse of the law, 
not from the command of it; to save us from the wrath 
of God, not from his government. Had it been otherwise, 
so firm and indissoluble is the connexion between our 
duty and our felicity, that the sovereign Ruler_had been 
eternally injured, and we not advantaged. Were we to 
have been set free from the preceptive obligation of God’s 
holy law, then most of all from that most fundamental pre- 
cept, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, soul, might, and mind.” Had this been redemption, 
which supposes only what is evil and hurtful, as that we are 
to be redeemed from? This were a strange sort of self-re- 
pugnant redemption, not from sin and misery, but from 
our duty and felicity. This were so to be redeemed as to 
be still lost, and every way lost, both to God and to our- 
selves for ever. Redeemed from loving God! What a mon- 
strous thought! Redeemed from what is the great active 
and fruitive principle ; the source of obedience and bless- 
edness; the eternal spring, even in the heavenly state, of 
adoration and fruition! This had been to legitimate ever- 
lasting enmity and rebellion against the blessed God, and 
to redeem us into an eternal hell of horror and misery to 
ourselves! This had been to cut off from the Supreme 
Ruler of the world for ever, so considerable a limb of his 
most rightful dominion, and to leave us as miserable as 
everlasting separation from the Fountain of life and bless- 
edness could make us. 

When therefore our Lord Jesus Christ was to redeem 
us from the curse of the law, it was that the promised 
Spirit might be given to us, (Gal. iit. 13, 14.) who should 
write the law in our hearts; (Jer xxxi. 33. Ezek. xxxvi. 
27.) fulfil the righteousness of it in us, by causing us to 
walk after his dictates, according to thatlaw; regenerating 
us, begetting us after God’s image, and making us par- 
takers of a Godlike nature. So we through the law be- 
come dead to the malediction and curse of it, that we 
may live to God more devoted lives than ever, Gal. ii. 19. 
Thus is God’s lost creature given back to him with the 
greatest advantage also to itself. é 

With this design it is apparent our Lord redeerifed us, 
and by his redemption acquired these keys. Nor are we 
to doubt, but in the use of them, he will dispense exactly 
according to this just and merciful design. And what a 
perverse distorted mind is that, which can so much as 
wish it should be otherwise! viz. That he should save us 
to the eternal wrong of him that made us, and so as that we 
should be nothing the better; 7. e. that he should save us 
without saving us. 

And hath this no pleasant comfortable aspect upon a 
lost world, that he who hath the keys will use them for 
such purposes? 7. e, to admit to eternal bliss, and save to 
the uttermost, all that will come to God by him; (not will- 
ing to be everlastingly alienated from the life of God ;) be- 
cause he ever lives to make intercession, or to transact and 
negociate for them, (as that word signifies,) and that in a 
rightful way, and even by the power of these keys! © 

8. That there must be some important reason why the 
other world is to us unseen, and so truly bears the name 
of Hades, 'This expresses the state of the case as in fact itis, 
that itis as a world tens out of our sight, and into which our 
dim and weak eye cannot penetrate. That other state of 
things is spoken of therefore as hidden from us by a vail. 
When our Lord Jesus is said to have passed into the heavens, 
(Heb. iv. 14.) he is also said to have entered into that within 
the veil; (Heb. vi. 19, 20.) alluding to that in the temple of 
Solomon, and before that, in Moses’s tabernacle; but ex- 
pressly signifying, that the holy places into which Christ 
entered, not those made with hands, which were the figure 
of the true, but heaven itself, filled with the glorious’ pre- 
sence of God, where he appears for us, (Heb. ix. 24.) is 
also veiled from us. As also the glory of the other state 
is said to be a glory as yet to be revealed, Rom. viii. 18, 
And we are tala, (ob xxvi. 9.) the great God holdeth 
back the face of his throne ; and above, v, 6. ’tis represent- 
ed as a divine prerogative, that sheol, which is there ground- 
essly rendered hell, the vast hades, is only naked before 
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him, lies entirely open to his view, and therein the dark 

and horrid part of it, destruction, by which peculiarly must 

be meant fell, is to him without a covering, not more hid- 
den from his eye. ‘ 

Which shows this to be the Divine pleasure; so God 
will have it be, who could have exposed all to commén 
view, if he had pleased. 

But because he orders all things according to the coun- 
sel of his will, (Eph. i. 11.) we must conceive some 
weighty reason did induce hereto, that whatsoever lies be- 
yond this present state of things should be concealed from 
our immediate view, and so come wno nomine, to be call- 
ed hades. And if the reason of God’s conduct, and the 
course of his dispensation herein, had been equally hidden, 
as that state itself is, it had been a bold presumption to 
inquire and pry into it; modesty and reverence should 
have restrained us. But when we find it holds a manifest 
agreement with other parts of his counsel, that are suffi- 
ciently revealed; and that the excellency of the Divine 
wisdom is most conspicuous, and principally to be beheld 
and admired, in ordering the apt congruities and corres- 
pondencies of things with each other, and especially of 
the ends he proposes to himself, with the methods and 
ways he takes to effect them; ’twere very great osci- 
tancy, and an undutiful negligence, not to observe them, 
when they stand in view, that we may render him his due 
acknowledgments and honour thereupon. 

. .’ Tis manifest that as God did not create man, at first, in 
that which he designed to be his final state; but as a pro- 
bationer, in a state of trial, in order to a further state; so 
when he apostatized and fell from God, he was graciously 
pa to order for him a new trial, and put him into the 

ands of his merciful Redeemer, who is intrusted with 
these keys, and with the power of life and death over him, 
to be managed and exercised according to the terms plainly 
set down and declared in his Gospel. Wheresoever he is 
with sufficient evidencerevealed and made known, men im- 
mediately come under obligation to believe in him; to in- 
trust and commit themselves into the same hands; to rely 
upon the truth of his word in every thing he reveals, as the 
ground of their submitting to his authority in every thing 
herequires. Whatconcerns their present practice he hath 
plainly shown them; so much as it was requisite they 
should pre-apprehend of future retributions, rewards and 
punishments, he hath revealed also; not that they should 
have the knowledge hereof by immediate inspection, but 
by taking his word. That as their first transgression was 
founded in infidelity, that they did not believe God, but a 
lying spirit against him; their first step in their recovery 
and return to God should be to believe him, and take his 
word about things they have themselves no immediate 
sight or knowledge of. This point was by no means to be 
quitted to the first apostates. As if God’s saying to them, 
“Tf you transgress, you shall die, or go into hades, was 
no sufficient enforcement of the precept, unless he had 
given them a distinct view of the state of felicity or 

_ misery, which their obedience or disobedience would lead 
them into. This had been to give away the whole cause 
to the revolted rebels, and rather to confess error and over- 
sight in the Divine government, than impute fault to the 
impugners of it! 

This being the state of the case, how suitable had it 
been to the design of this second trial to be made with 
‘men, to withdraw the veil, and let every one’s own eyes 
be their informers of all the glories of the heavenly state? 
and hereupon proclaim and preach the Gospel to them, 
that they should-all partake herein that would entirely 
deny themselves, come off from their own bottom, give 
themselves up absolutely to the interest, love, service, and 
communion of their Redeemer, and of Godin hin? To 
fortify themselves against the assaults and dangers of their 
earthly pilgrimage by reversing that rule, The just shall 
live by faith; even thate faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen; or 
by inverting the method, that in reference to such things? 
we are to walk by faith, not by sight, and letting it be, 
We are to walk by sight, not by faith? And that lest any 
should refuse such compliance with their great Lord, 
whole hades should be no longer so, but made naked he- 
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fore them, and the covering of hell and destruction be 
taken off, and their own eyes behold the infernal horrors, 
and their own ears hear the shrieks and howlings, of ac- 
cursed creatures, that having rejected their Redeemer, are 
rejected by him. We ar not here to consider, what 
course would most certainly effect their salvation, but 
what most became the wise holy God, to preserve the dig- 
nity of his own government, and save them too; other- 
wise Almighty power could saveall at once. As therefore 
we have cause to acknowledge the kindness and compas- 
sion of our blessed Lord, who hath these keys, in giving 
us for the kind, such notices as he hath, of the state of the 
things in hades; so we have equal cause to admire his 
wisdom, that he gives us not those of another kind, that 
should more powerfully strike the sense and amaze us 
more, but instruct us less; that continues it to be hades 
still, a state of things to us unseen as yet. As the case 
would have been on the other supposition, the most gene- 
rous, noble part of our religion had been sullied or lost; 
andthe trial of our faith, which is to be found unto praise, 
honour, and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ, even 
upon this account; that they who had not seen him in his” 
mean circumstances on earth, nor did now see him, amidst 
all the glories of his exalted state, yet believing, loved 
him, and rejoiced in him with joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory, 1 Pet.i. 7,8. This faith, and all the glorious 
trials of it, with its admirable achievements and perform- 
ances, whereby the elders heretofore 4 obtained so good a 
report, and high renown on earth, and which filled the 
world with wonder, had all vanished into obscurity and 
darkness ; 7, e. if they had believed no more, or no greater 
things, than every man besides had the immediate view of 
by his own eye-sight. 

And yet the trial had been greater, on another account, 
than the Divine wisdom, in conjunction with goodness and 
compassion, thought fit ordinarily to put sincere Chris- 
tians upon. For who could with any tolerable patience 
have endured longer abode on earth, after they should 
once have had the glory of the heavenly state immediately 
set in view before their eyes? especially considering, not 
so much the sufferings, as the impurities, of their present 
state? What, for great reason, was a special vouchsafe- 
ment to one apostle, was, for as great, to be common to 
all Christians. _How great is the wisdom and mercy of 
our blessed Lord in this partial concealment of our’ future 
state, and that while so much as is sufficient is revealed, 
there is yet a hades upon it, and it may still be said, It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, 1 John iii. 2. 

But as these majestic life-breathing words of our great 
Lord do plainly offer the things that have been mentioned, 
and many more such that might occur, to our thoughts 
and meditation; so will they be thought on in vain, if 
they be not followed and answered by suitable disposi- 
tions and actions of heart and life. Therefore the further 
use we are to make of this great subject will be to lay down, 

2, Divers correspondent things to be practised and 
done, which must also suppose dispositions and frames of 
heart and spirit agreeable thereto. : 

1. Let us live expecting a period to be ere long put to 
our life on earth, For remember, there are keys put into 
a great hand for this very purpose, that holds them not in 
vain. His power is of equal extent with the law he is to 
proceed by. And by that it is* appointed for all once to 
die. ‘Therefore, as in the execution he cannot exceed, so 
he will not come short of this appointment: when that 
once shall be, it belongs to him to determine. And from 
the course we may observe him to hold, as it is uncertain 
to all, it can be very remote to none. How short is the 
measure of a span! ’Tis an absurd vanity to promise 
ourselves that which is in the power of another. How 
wise and prudent a thing to accommodate ourselves com- 
posedly to his pleasure, in whose power we are; and to 
live as men continually expecting to die! There are bands 
of death out of which when they once take hold, we can- 
not free ourselves. But there are also bands of life, not 
less troublesome or dangerous. *Tis our great concern 
to be daily, by degrees, loosening and disentangling our- 
selves from these bands; and for preventing the necessity 
of a violent rupture, to be daily disengaging our hearts 
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from an ensnaring world, and the too close embraces of an 
over-indulged body. ‘Tell them resolutely, I must leave 
them whensoever my great Lord turns the key forme; and 
I know not how soon that may be. It is equally unhappy 
and foolish to be engaged in the pursuit of an impossibility, 
or in a war with necessity ; the former whereof cannot be 
obtained, the latter cannot but overcome. We owe so 
much to ourselves, and to the ease and quiet of our own 
minds, to be reconciled, at all times, to that which may befall 
us at any time. How confounding a thing is surprisal by 
that which ourselves regret and dread! How unaccount- 
able and ignominious must it be to pretend to be surprised 
with what we have so great reason always to expect, and 
whereof we are so oft forewarned! Is it no part of Chris- 
tian watchfulness to wait for such an hour? Though that 
waiting all the days of our appointed time, mentioned Job 
xiv. 14. refers to another change than that of death, viz. 
(as the foregoing and following verses show,) that of the 
resurrection, yet it cannot but be equally requisite, upon 
a no less important reason. And the requests that the 
Lord would make us know our end, and the measure 
of our days, that we may know how frail we are, (Ps. 
xxxix. 4.) and that he would teach us so to number our 
days that we may apply our hearts to wisdom, (Ps. xe. 
12.) are equally monitory to the same purpose, as the 
most express precepts; as also the many directions we 
have to watch and wait for our Lord’s appearance and 
coming are as applicable to this purpose. For whensoever 
his key opens our passage out of this world, and these 
bodies, hades opens too, and he particularly appears to us, 
im as decisive a judgment of our case, as his universal ap- 
pearance and judgment will at last give for all. The 
placid agreement of our minds and spirits with divine 
determination, both as to the thing, and time, of our de- 
parture hence, will prevent the trouble and ungratefulness 
of being surprised; and our continual expectation of it, 
will prevent any surprisal at all. Let this then be an 
agreed resolution with us, to endeavour being in a posture, 
as that we may be capable of saying, “‘ Lord, whensoever 
thou shalt move thy key, and tell me this night, or this 
hour, Pl require thy soul, thou shalt not, O Lord, pre- 
vent mine expectation, or ever find me counting upon 
many years’ enjoyment of any thing this world can enter- 
tain me with.’ 

, In further pursuance hereof, 

2. Be not over-intent on designs for this present world; 
which would suppose you to count upon long abode in 
it. Let them be always laid with a supposition, you may 
this way, even by one turn of this key, be prevented of 
bringing them about: and let them be pursued with indif- 
ferency, so as that disappointment even this way may not 
be a grievance. A thing made up of thought and design, 
as our mind and spirit naturally is, will be designing one 
way or other; nor ought we to attempt that violence upon 
our own natures, as to endeavour the stupifying of the in- 
telligent, designing mind, which the Author of nature hath 
put intous. Only let us so lay our designs, as that how 
many soever we form that may be liable to this sort of 
disappointment, we may still have one greater and more 
important, so regularly and surely laid, that no turn of this 
key shall be in any possibility to frustrate, but promote it 
rather, The design for the kingdom of God to be first 
sought, with his righteousness, (Matt. vi. 33.) or which is 
pursued by seeking glory, honour, and immortality, to the 
actual attainment of eternal life, (Rom. ii. 7.) may, if pre- 
scribed methods be duly observed, have this felicity always 
attending it, to be successfully pursued while we live, and 
effected when we die. 

But this is an unaccountable vanity under the sun, that 
men too generally form such projects, that they are disap- 
pointed both when they do not compass them, and when 
they do. If they do not, they have lost their labour; if 
they do, they are not worth it. They dream they are eat- 
ing, and enjoying the fruit of their labour ; but they awake, 
and their soul is empty. And if at length they think of 
laying wiser and more valuable designs, the key turns, and 
not having fixed their resolution, and, begun. aright, they 
and all their thoughts, foolish, or more wise, perish toge- 
ther. Because there isa fit season fc7 every fit undertak- 

8 Jam. iv. 13—I> 
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ing, a time and judgment for every purpose, or a critical 
time, such as is by judgment affixed to every such purpose, 

Eccl. viii. 6.) and because al8o men know not their time, 
ee ix. 12.) therefore their misery is great upon the earth, 
and as birds caught in a snare, they are snared in an evil 
time that falleth suddenly upon them. O miserable, 
miserable mortals! So are your immortal spirits misem- 
ployed and lost! , 

Their most valuable design for another world is seldom 
thought on in season; their little designs for this world 
they contrive and prosecute with that confidence, as if 
they thought the world to be theirs, and themselves their 
own, and they had no Lord over them, This rude inso- 
lence that holy apostle animadverts upon, of such as say,$ 
“To-day or to-morrow we will go to such a city, and con- 
tinue there a year, and buy and sell, and get gain ; where- 
as they know not what shall be on the morrow: and 
what is their life? A vapour,” &¢c. So much of duty and 
becoming behaviour is in the meantime forgotten, as-to 
say, “If the Lord will we shall live,” &c. This is to 
bear themselves as absolute masters of their own lives 
How bold an affront to their sovereign Lord! They feel 
themselves well in health, strength, and vigour, and seem 
resolved it shall be a trial of skill who hath the power, or 
to whom the keys belong, till it come to the last irrefrag- 
able demonstration, that he changes their countenance, 
and sends them away; (Job xiv. 20.) and then they go, 
driven, plucked, and torn away from their dwelling-place, 
rooted out from the land of the living, Ps. li. 5. 

But if any premonitory decays make them doubt the 
perpetuity of their own abode here, they somewhat ease 
their minds by the pleasure they take in thinking, when 
they have filled their own bellies, (Ps. xvi. 14.) what they 
shall leave of their substance to their babes, and to them 
that shall come after. And ‘their inward thought is, 
that their houses shall continue for ever, and their dwell- 
ing-places to all generations; and they call their lands 
after their own names, and their posterity approve their 
sayings,” think and act as wisely as they, (Ps. xlix. 11, 
12.) Thus they take upon them, and reckon they for 
their time, and theirs after them, shall still dwell in then 
own. A wise thought! They are the owners, when an- 
other keeps the keys. RS 

Several other things of like import I shall more lightly 
touch, that may be collected from what hath been already 
more largely said, and leave to be further enlarged upon 
in your own thoughts; and shall dilate more upon some 
other, as they are either more material, or Jess thought on 
by the most. : 

3. Be not prodigal of your time on earth, which is so 
little in your power. Because you are not to expect 
much, make the best use you can of your little. ’Tis so 
precious a thing that it is to be redeemed; ’tis therefore 
too precious to be embezzled and trifled away. The can- 
nexion of those two precepts, (Eph. v. 15, 16.) of walking 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, and that of redeem- 
ing the time, more than itimates, that to squander time 
is a foolish thing. Of the several sorts of things that we 
make ourselves, their shape and frame show their use and 
end. Are we to make a less judicious estimate of the 
works of God ? If we therefore contemplate ourselves, and 
consider what a sort of production man is, can we allow 
ourselves to think God made him a reasonable creature on 
purpose to play the fool ? Or can we live as if we thought 
so, without reproaching our Maker ? But whereas he who 
hath been the Author to us of such a nature, capable of 
improving a life’s time in this world unto most valuable 
purposes, hath also been the Author of such a law, re- 
quiring us to redeem time; the reproach will be wholly 
turned off from him upon ourselves, and our consequent 
ruin be upon our own guilty heads. And he will find 
some among ourselves, who by the advantage only of the 
reasonable nature, common to us and them, that are in- 
structors to us not to waste our days in vanity, and will 
be witnesses against us if we so foolishly consume what 
we cannot command. 

Some such have unanswerably reprehended the com- 
mon folly of those that dread the thought of throwing 
away their whole life at once, that yet have no regret at 
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throwing it all away by parcels and piecemeal. And have 
told us, A wise man can find nothing of that value, for 
which to barter away his time. 

And we are to consider, that as we are reasonable 
creatures, we are accountable. That we are shut up in 
these bodies as in workhouses. That when he that keeps 
the keys lets us out, we are to “ receive the things done 
in the body, according to what we have done, whether 
good or evil,” 2 Cor. v.10. That it belongs to him that 
measures our time to censure it too, and the use we have 
made of it. 

4. Let him be at once both great and amiable in our 
eyes, who hath so absolute power over us, andso gracious 
propensions towards us; 7. e. who hath these keys, and 
who acquired them with so merciful intentions, even upon 
such terms as could not but signify the greatest compas- 
sion and good will towards such-as we. 

_ Reconsider what hath been offered as matter of medita- 
tion, to both these purposes. And now, hereupon, let us 
endeavour to have a correspondent sense inwrought into 
our hearts, and to bear ourselves towards him accordingly. 
The power and efficacy of whole Christianity depends 
upon this, and do very principally consist in it. "What a 
faint, impotent, languishing thing is our religion, how doth 
it dwindle into spiritless, dead form, without it! The 
form of knowledge is nothing else but insipid, dead no- 


tion, and our forms of worship only fruitless, unpleasant 


formality, if we have not a vivid sense in our hearts both 
of his glorious greatness, and of his excellent loving-kind- 
ness. As muchas words can signify towards the impress- 
ing such a sense into our hearts, we have in these words, 
uttered from his own mouth; so that he may say, as that 
memorable type of him once did, You may plainly per- 
ceive," “It is my mouth that speaketh to you. Iam the 
first and the last. Iam he that liveth and was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore.” And hereto he now 
sets his solemn ratifying seal, Amen. Wherewith he 
leaves us to pause, and collect, that thus it was brought 
about, that he could add, “ And I have the keys of the 
vast hades, the whole wnseen world, and of death.” 

And God forbid that, now, these words should be with 
us an empty sound, or a dead letter! Let us cast in our 
minds what manner of salutation this should be! Doth 
the Son of God thus vouchsafe to bespeak miserable ab- 
jects, perishing, lost wretches? How can we hereupon 
but bow our heads and worship? What agitations of af- 
fection should we feel within! How should all our inter- 
nal powers be moved, and our whole souls made as the 
chariots of Amminadab! What can we be now unwilling 
of, that he would have us be, or do? And asthat, where- 
of we may be assured he is most willing. 

5. Let us entirely receive him, and absolutely resign 
ourselves to him, as our Prince and Saviour. Who 
would not covet to be in special relation to so mighty and 
so kind a Lord? And can you think to be related to him 
upon other terms? And do you not know that upon these 
you may, when in his Gospel he offers himself, and de- 
mands you? What catithat mean, but that you are to 
receive him, and resign yourselves? The case is now 
brought to this state, that you must either comply, or re- 
bel: And what! rebel against him who hath these keys, 
who is in so high authority over the whole unseen world, 
who is the Head of all principality and power, who is 
gone into the heavens, the glorious upper hades, and is 
at the right hand of God, angels, authorities, powers, be- 
ing made subject to him! 1 Pet. iii. 22. We little know 
or can concewe, as yet, the several orders and distinc- 
tions of the celestial inhabitants, and their great and illus- 
trious princes and potentates, thrones, dominions, &c. that 
‘all pay him a dutiful and a joyful subjection and obedi- 
ence. But do we not know God hath given him a name 
above every name? and that in his name, or at it, as it 
may be read, 7. e. in acknowledgment of his sovereign 
power, every knee must bow, of things in heaven, on 
earth, and under earth, and all confess that he is Lord, to 
the praise and glory of God the Father? And who art 
thou, perishing wretch! that darest dispute his title? or 
that, when all the creation must be subject to him, wilt 
except thyself? 

t Neque quicquam reperit dignum, quod cum tempore suo permutaret: Sen. 
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And when it cost him so dear, that his vast power might 
be subservient to a design of grace, and thou must at last 
be saved by him, or lost for ever, what can tempt thee to 
stand out against such power and such grace 2 

If thou wert to gratify thy ambition, how glorious a 
thing is it tobe a Christian! a subject, a devoted homager, 
ta so mighty a Prince! If to provide against thy necessity 
and distress, what course can be so sure and successful, 
as to fly for refuge to so compassionate a Saviour? And 
dost thou not know there must be, to this purpose, an ex- 
press transaction between him and thee? Wonder he 
will condescend to it! To capitulate with dust and ashes ! 
To article with his own creature, with whom he may do 
what he will! But his merciful condescension herein is 
declared and known. If there shall be a special relation 
settled between him and thee, he hath told thee in what 
way it must be, 7. e. by way of covenant-transaction and 
agreement, as he puts his people of old in mind his way 
was with them; “I entered into covenant with thee, and 
thou becamest mine,” Ezek. xvi. 8. This I insist upon 
and press, as a thing of the greatest importance imagin- 
able, and the least thought of: northe strange incongruity 
animadverted on, viz. that we have the seals of such a 
covenant among us; but the covenant itself slips through 
our hands. Our baptism soon after we were born, with 
some federal words then, is thought enough, as if we were 
a nation of always minors. Whoever therefore thou art, 
that hearest these words, or readest these lines, know that 
the great Lord is express towards thee in his gospel-pro- 
posal— Wilt thou accept me for thine, and resign thyself 
as mine?” He now expects and requires thy express an- 
swer. Take his gospel as from the cross, or take it as from 
the throne, or as from both, ’tis the same Gospel, inter- 
woven of grace.and authority ; the richest grace, and the 
highest authority, at once inviting and requiring thee to 
commit and submit thyself unto him. ‘Take heed lest his 
key turn before thou -hast given thy complying answer, 
importing at once both thy trust and thy subjection. 

Give not over pleading with thyself, with thy wayward 
stupid heart, till it can say to him, “‘ Lord, I yield; thou 
hast overcome.” Till with tender relentings thou hast 
thrown thyself at his feet, and told him, “Lord, Iam 
ashamed, I am confounded within myself, that thou 
shouldst die upon a cross to obtain thy high power, and 
that thou art now ready to use it for the saving so vile a 


| misereant as I: that when thou hast so vast an unknown 


world, so numberless myriads of excellent creatures in thy 
obedience, thou shouldst yet think it worth thy while to 
look after me; and that I should so long have withstood 
thy kind and gracious overtures and intendments ! O for- 
give my wicked aversion! I now accept and resign.” 

And now this being sincerely done, with fulness of con- 
sent, with deep humility, with yearning bowels, with un- 
feigned thankfulness, and an inward complacency and 
gladness of heart ; ; 

6. Let your following course in this world be ordered 
agreeably hereto, in continued dependence and subjection. 
As we have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so we are to 
walk in him, Col. ii. 6. ‘Take him according to the titles 
here given him, as Christ, a Person anointed, authorized, 
qualified to be both Jesus, a Saviour, so we are to walk, 
according: to our first reception of him, im continual de- 
pendence on his saving mercy, and to be a Lord, or, as 
"tis here exprest, with eminency, the Lord, so we are to 
walk in continual subjection to his governing power. 
Otherwise our receiving him, at first, under these notions, 
hath nothing in it but mockery and collusion. 

But if his obtaining these keys, upon the terms here ex- 
prest, as having been dead, and now living, and having 
overcome death, as ’tis also Rom. xiv. 9. did signify his 
having them for saving purposes, as it must, since for 
other purposes he.had them sufficiently before; and if we 
reckon this a reasonable inducement to receive him, and 
commit and intrust ourselves to him as a Saviour, that he 
died, and overcame death; (for his grace in yielding to 
die, had not rendered him a competent object of trust, 
otherwise than in conjunction with his power in overcom- 
ing death, and so gaining into his hands these keys ;) then 
the same reason still remaining, how constant an encourage- 
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ment have we to continue accordingly walking in him all 
our days! How potent an argument should it be to us, to 
live that life which we live in the flesh, by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved us, and gave himself for us! (Gal. ii. 
a 4. e. inasmuch as having been crucified with him, 
(which is also there exprest,) we feel ourselves to live ne- 
vertheless; yet so as that ’tis not so much we that live, as 
Christ that liveth in us; who could not live in us, or be 
tous aspring of life, if he were not a perpetual spring of 
life in himself. 

And consider, how darest thou live otherwise in this 
flesh, in this earthly house, whereof he keeps the keys, 
and can fetch thee out at his pleasure? When he hath 
warned thee to abide in him, that when he shall appear, 
thou mayst have confidence, and not be ashamed at his 
coming, 1 John ii. 28. He will certainly then appear, 
when he comes to open the door, and dislodge thee from 
this flesh; (though there be here a further and final refe- 
rence to another appearance and coming of his;) and if 
he then find thee severed and disjoined from him, (thy first 
closure with him not having been sincere, truly unitive 
and vital,} how terribly will he look! how confoundedly 
wilt thou look in that hour ! ; 

Neither hast thou less reason to live in continual subjec- 
tion to him, considering that as he died, and overcame 
death, that he might have these keys, so he now hath them, 
and thou art under his governing power. ‘Themore thou 
considerest his right to govern, the less thou wilt dispute 
it. When he was spoken of as a Child to us born, that 
he might become a Man of sorrows, and be sorrowful 
unto the death, and have all the sorrows of death come 
upon him, he is at the same time said to be the mighty 
God, and it was declared the x government should be upon 
his shoulders. As hé was the first-begotton from the dead, 
viz. both submitting to death, and conquering it, so he was 
the Prince of the kings of the earth, (a small part of his 
kingdom too,) his throne being founded on his cross, his 
governing power in his sacrifice; 2. ¢.the power whereby 
he so governs, as that"he may also save; making these 
two things, the salving the rights of the Godhead, injured 
by sin, and the delivering of the sinner from an eternal 
ruin, to agree and consist with one another. 

W hat an endearing obligation is this to obey! That he 
will be the author of eternal salvation to them that obey 
him! Inasmuch as, while our obedience cannot merit the 
least thing from him, yet his vouchsafing to govern us doth 
most highly merit from us. For he governs by writing his 
law in the heart, which makes our heart agree with the 
law; and by implanting divine love in us, which van- 
quishes enmity and disaffection, and virtually contains in 
itself our obedience, or keeping his commandments, John 
xiv. 15, 23. and 1 John v. 3. Therefore this government 
of his, over us, is naturally necessary to our salvation and 
blessedness, and is the inchoation and beginning of it; as 
our perfected love toGod, and conformity to his nature and 
will, do involve and contain in themselves our complete 
and perfect blessedness, with which a continued enmity, 
or a rebellious mutinous disposition against God, is natu- 
rally inconsistent, and would be to us, and in us, a per- 
petual, everlasting hell. 

There can therefore be no enthralling servitude in such 
obedience, but the truest liberty, that by which the Son 
males us free indeed, John viii. 36. Yea, a true.sort of 
royalty: for hereby we come, in the most allowable sense, 
to live as we will, our will being conformed to the will of 
God. Whereupon that was no high extravagant rant, but 
a sober expression, ‘‘ Weare born in a kingdom; to serve 
God is to reign.” 

And we know this to be the will of God, Y that all 
should honour the Son, as they honour the Father. Here- 
with will the evangelically obedient comport with high 
complacency; accounting him most highly worthy that it 
should be so. Wherein therefore the Christian law seems 
strictest and most rigorous in the enjoined observance of 
our Lord Christ, herein we shall discern an unexception- 
able reasonableness, and comply with a complacential ap- 
probation. And let us put our oygp hearts to it, and see 
that without regret or obmurmuration they can readily 
consent to the equity of the precept. 
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Tis enjoined us, constructively at least, that because 
Christ died for us, when we were dead, quite lostin death, 
we that live, hereupon should settle this with ourselves as 
a fixed judgment, and upon that intervening judgment 
yield to the constraint of his love, so as henceforth no more 
to live to ourselves: q. d. God forbid we should henceforth 
be so profane ! We must now for ever have done with that 
impious, unlawful way of living. What! after this, that 
we have so fully understood the state of our case, that we 
should be so assuming as ever again to offer at such a thing 
as living to ourselves, to make ourselves deities to our- 
selves; or to live otherwise than unto him who died for 
us, and rose again! 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. This is high and 
great, and may seem strict and severe. What! to have the 
whole stream of all the actions and aims, the strength and 
vigour of our lives, to be carried in one entire, undivided 
current unto him, and (as it must be understood, Gal. ii. 
19.) to God in him, soas never more to live to ourselves, 
a divided, separate life apart from him, or wherein we shall 
not finally and more principally design for him ! How higt. 
is his claim, but how equal and grateful to a right mind : 
With what a plenitude of consent is every divine command 
(taking this into the account) esteemed to be right in all 
things ! So as that whatsoever is opposite, is hated as a false 
way, Psal. cxix. 128. And as the precept carries its own 
visible reason, the keeping of it carries its own reward in 
itself, Psal. xix. 11. And is it too much for him who 
bears these keys, and obtained them on such terms, and 
for such ends, to be thus affected towards him? 

Weare required, without exception, without limitation 
or reserve, whatsoever we do, whether in word or work, to 
do all in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, Col. iii. 17. 

Inquire we, Do our hearts repine at this law? Do not 
we? Doth not this world owe so much to him? Why 
are we allowed a place and atime here? Why is not 
this world a flaming theatre ? Isit not fit every one should 
know under whose government they live; by whose bene- 
ficence, under whose protection, and in whose name they 
may act so or so, and by whose authority ; either obliging, 
or not restraining them, requiring, or licensing them to do 
this or that ? Doth this world owe less to him, that bears 
these keys, than Egypt did to Joseph, when thus the royal] 
word went forth in reference to him, ‘‘ I am Pharaoh, and 
without thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot"in all 
the land of Egypt?” How pleasant should it be to our 
souls, often to remember and think on that name of his 
which we bear, (Isa. xxvi. 8. Mal. iii. 16.) and draw in as 
vital breath, the « sweet odours of it, Cant. i.3. How glo- 
rious a thing should we count it, because he is the Lord 
our God, to walkin his name for ever and ever, as all peo- 
ple will walk every one in the name of their god, Mice. iv. 
5. And then we shall.account it no hard law, whatever 
we do, to do all in the name of our Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father by him, and for him; blessing 
God every day, that we are put by him under the mild 
and merciful government of a Redeemer. Then we shall 
rejoicingly avow, as the apostle doth, (1 Cor. ix. 21.) that 
we are not without law to God, under law to Christ. 

Whereupon, when you find your special relation is thus 
settled and fixed unto the great Lord both of this present 
visible world, and of hades, or the invisible world, also by 
your solemn covenant with him, and evidenced by the 
continued correspondency of your heart and life, your dis- 
positions and actions, thereunto, 

7. Do not regret or dread to pass out of the one world 
into the other at his call, and under his conduct, though 
through the dark passage of death ; remembering the keys 
are in so great and so kind a hand; and that his good 
pleasure herein is no more to be distrusted, than to 

e disputed or withstood. Let it be enough to you, 
that what you cannot see yourself, he sees for you, 
You have oft desired your ways, your motions, your: 
removals from place to place, might be directed by him 
in the world. Have you never said, If thou go not 
with me, carry me not hence? How safely and fear- 
lessly may you follow him blindfold or in the dark any 
whither; not only from place to place in this world, but 
from world to world; how lightsome soever the one, and 
gloomy and dark the other may seem to you. Darkness 
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and light are to him alike. To him, hades is no hades, nor 
is the dark way that leads into it to him an untrodden path, 
Shrink not at the thoughts of this translation, though it be 
not by escaping death, but even through the jaws of it. 

* . We commonly excuse our aversion to die, by alleging 
that nature regrets it. But we do not enough consider 
that in such a compounded sort of creature as we are, the 
word nature must be ambiguous. There is in us a sensi- 
tive nature that regrets it; but taking the case as it is now 
Stated, can we think it tolerable, that it should be regretted 
by the reasonable nature ?_ Unto which, if we appeal, can 
we Suppose it so untrue to itself, as not to assert its own 
superiority ? Or to judge it fit that an intelligent, im- 
mortal spirit, capable of so great things in another world 
should-be content with a long abode here, only to keep a 
well-figured piece of flesh from putrefying, or give it the 
satisfaction of tasting meats and drinks that are grateful 
to it, for a few years? And if for a few, why not for ma- 
ny ? And when those many were expired, why not for as 
many more? And the same reason always remaining, 
why not for always? The case is thus put, because the 
common meaning of this allegation, that nature regrets or 
abhors this dissolution, is not that they are concerned for 
their souls how it may fare with them in another world, 
which the most little mind or trouble themselves about ; 
but that they are to have what is grateful to them in this 
world. And was this the end a reasonable spirit was made 
for, when, without reason, sense were alike capable of the 
same sort of gratifications? What law, what equity, what 
rule of decency, can oblige the soul of a man, capable of 
the society and enjoyment of angels, to this piece of self- 
denial, for the sake of his incomparably baser body ? or 
can make it fit that the nobler and more excellent nature 
should be eternally subservient to the meaner and more 
ignoble? Especially, considering that if, according to the 
case supposed, the two last foregoing directions be com- 
plied with, there is a sort of divine nature superadded to 
the whole human nature, that cannot but prompt the soul 
ennobled by it, to aspire to suitable, even to the highest, 
operations and enjoyments whereof itis capable, and which 
are not attainable in this present bodily state. 

And if there were still a dispute between nature and 
nature, ’tis enough that the great Lord of hades, and of this 
present sensible world too, will determine it. In a far 
lower instance, when the general of an army commands 
it upon an enterprise, wherein life is to be hazarded, it 
would be an ill excuse of a cowardly beginning, to say, 
their nature regrets and dreads the adventure. The thing 
is necessary. Against what isso unavoidable as death, 
that is an abject mind that reluctates2 

Come, then, let us imbolden ourselves; and, when he 
brings the key, dare to die. It is to obey and enjoy him, 
who is our life and our all. Say we cheerfully each of 
us, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; into thy hands I com- 
mit it, who hast redeemed it. 

8. Let us quietly submit to Divine disposal, when our 
dear friends and relatives are by death taken away from 
us. For consider into what hands this affair is put, of or- 
dering every one’s decease, and removal out of this into 
the other world, and who hath these keys. ’Tis such a 
one, whose right, if we use our thoughts, we will not allow 
ourselves to dispute ; orto censure his administration. His 
original right, is that of a Creator anda God. “For all 
things were created for him, and by him,” Col. i. 16. 
‘And without him was nothing made that was made,” 
John i. 3. “ The first and the last” to all things, Rev. i. 17. 

His supérvenipg right was that of a Redeemer, as hath 
been already noted from this context, and as such he had 
it by acquisition, dying to obtain it, and overcoming death ! 
“Tam he that liveth and was dead.” And then, as he 
elsewhere declares, by constitution, “‘ All power is given 
me both in heaven and on earth,” Matt. xxviii. 18. The 
word (2éscia) imports rightful power. And who are we, or 
any relatives of ours, whom all the power of heaven and 
earth hath no right to touch? What exempt jurisdiction 
can we pretend ourselves to belong unto ? 

Or will we adventure to say, not denying his right, He 
did not use it well in this case ? Who is more fitly quali- 
fied to judge, than he that hath these keys? And let this 


a Miser est quicunque non vult, Mundo secummoriente, mori. Sen. Tr. 
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matter be yet more thoroughly discussed. What is it that 
we find fault with in the remoyal of this or that person, 
that was near and delightful to us? Is it that he was to 
die at all? Or that he died so soon? If we say the for- 
mer; do we blame the constitution appointing all men 
once to die, by which this world is made a portal to ano- 
ther, for all men, and whence it was necessary none should 
stay long in this, but only pass through, into that world 
wherein every one is to have his everlasting abode 2? Or 
is it that, when we think it not unfit this should be the ge- 
neral and common course, there should yet have been a 
particular dispensation for this friend or relation of mine 2 

Let the former be supposed the thing we quarrel at, and 
consider the intolerable consequences of the matter’s being 
otherwise, as the case is with this apostate sinful world. 
Such as upon second, betier weighed thoughts, we would 
abhor to admit into our minds, even as the matter of a 
wish. What! would we wish to mankind a sinning im- 
mortality on this earth, before which a wise heathen ° pro- 
fessed to prefer one day virtuously spent ? Would we wish 
this world to be the everlasting stage of indignities and 
affronts to him that made it? Would we wish there should 
never be a judgment-day, and that all the wise and righte- 
ous counsels of heaven should be transversed and over- 
turned, only to comport with our terrene and sensual incli- 
nations ? Is this our dutifulness and loyal affection to our 
blessed Lord, the Author of our beings, and the God of our 
lives, whose rights and honours should be infinitely dear- 
er to us than ourselves ? Is it our kindness to ourselves, 
and all others of our kind and order, that are all naturally 
capable, and many, by gracious vouchsafement, fitly qua- 
lified, to enjoy a perfect felicity in another world, that we 
would have altogether confined for ever to this region of 
darlmess, impurity, and misery 2 : 

Or if it displease us, that our relatives are not, by some 
special dispensation, excepted from the common law of 
mortality, we would surely as much have expected an ex- 
emption ourselves ; otherwise, our dying away from them, 
would make the so much regretted separation, as well as 
theirs from us. And what then, if we were required to 
draw up our petition, to put it into express words, to turn 
our wish for ourselves, and all our relatives and pecu- 
liar friends, into a formed, solemn prayer, to this effect, 
that we are content the law stand in force, that all the 
world should die, with only the exception of some few 
names; viz. our own, and of our kindred and more in- 
ward friends ? What ashamed confounded creatures should 
we be upon the view of our own request ! Would we not 
presently be for quelling and suppressing it, and easily 
yield to be non-suited, without moreado? What pretence 
can we have not to think others as.apt to make the same 
request for them and theirs? And if all the rest of the 
world shall die, would we and our friends dwell here alone, 
r would we have this world be continued habitable only 

this private account, to gratify a family ? And if we 
and our friends be holy, heavenly-minded persons, how 
unkind were it to wish to ourselves and them, when fit for 
the society of angels and blessed spirits above, a perpetual 
abode in this low earthly state! Would we not now, upon 
riper, second thoughts, rather be content that things should 
rest as they are, and he that hath these keys, use them his 
own way. — 

But if by all this we are put quite out of conceit with 
the desire of a terrestrial immortality, all that the matter 
finally results into is, that we think such a relative of 
ours died too soon. We would not have coveted for him 
an eternity on earth, but only more time. And how 
much more ? Or for what? If we were to set the time, 
tis like that when it comes, we should be as averse to ase- 
paration, if coexistent, then, as now; and so we revolve 
into the exploded desire of a terrestrial immortality back 
again at last. If we were to assign the reason of our de- 
sire, that would seem, as in the present case, a plausible 
one to some, which is mentioned by Plutarch in his con- 
solation to Apollonius for the loss of his son, concerning 
another such case, (as he instances in many,) of one Ely- 
sius, an Italian, whose loss of his son Kuthynous was much 
aggravated by this, that he was a great heir. But what 
was said to that, there, and what is further to be said to 
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any thing of that kind, I shall reserve to a more proper 
place. _ 

It is a more weighty allegation, and of more common 
concernment, when a useful person is gone, and one very 
capable of becoming very eminently so. And this re- 
quires deeper consideration, and sundry things ought to be 
considered, in order to the quieting their minds, who are 
apt to behold such darker dispensations, in the course of 
providence, with amusement, and disturbance of spirit; 
2. ¢. when they see persons of excellent endowments and ex- 
ternal advantages beyond the most, cut off in their prime, 
while the world is cumbered with drones never likely to 
do good, and pestered with such as are like to prove 
plagues to it, and do great hurt and mischief to the age 
wherein they live: an ancient and not uncommon scruple 
to pious observers heretofore. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says holy 
Job, “‘do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in 
power? Their seed is established in their sight,” ch. xxi. 
7, 8. when his seed was cut off before his eyes. And here 
let us consider, 

1, That this world isin apostacy from God; and though 
he is pleased to use apt means for its recovery, he doth 
what he thinks fit herein, of mere grace and favour, and 
is under no obligation to do all that he can. His dispen- 
sation herein must correspond to, and bear upon it, the 
impress. of other divine perfections, his wisdom, holi- 
ness, justice, as well as grace. And for grace itself, 
whereas all since the apostacy lie together in a fearful 
gulf of impurity and misery ; and some, made more ear- 
ly sensible hereof than the most, do stretch out a craving 
hand, and cry for help. If nowa merciful hand reached 
down from heaven take hold of them, and pluck them 
sooner out; is this disagreeable to the God of all grace, to 
make some such instances, and vouchsafe them an earlier 
deliverance ; though they might, being longer delayed, be 
some way helpful to others, that continue stupid and in- 
sensible ? 

2. When he hath done much, in an age still obstinately 
unreclaimable, he may be supposed to let one appear, only 
witha promising aspect, and in just displeasure presently 
withdraw him, that they may understand they have forfeit- 
ed such a blessing, to this or that country, as such a one 
might have proved. 

3. This may awaken some, the more to prize and im- 
prove the encouragements they may have from such as 
remain, or shall spring up in their stead, who are gone, 
and to bless God that the weight of his interest, and of the 
cause of religion, doth not hang and depend upon the slen- 
der thread of this man’s life. ‘ The God of the spirits of 
all flesh” can raise up instruments as he pleases; and will, 
to serve his own purposes, though not ours. 

4. He will have it known, that though he uses instru- 
ments, he needs them not. ’'Tis a piece of divine royalty 
and magnificence, that when he hath prepared and polishe 
such a utensil, so as to be capable of great service, he ca: 
lay it by without loss. 

5. They that are most qualified to be of greatest use in 
this world, are thereby also the more capable of blessed- 
ness in the other. ’Tis owing to his most munificent boun- 
ty, that he may vouchsafe to reward sincere intentions, as 
highly as great services. He took David’s having it in his 
heart to build him a house, as kindly as Solomon’s build- 
ing him one; and as much magnifies himself in testifying 
his acceptance of such as he discharges from his service 
here, at the third hour, as of them whom he engages not 
in it till the eleventh. 

6. Of their early piety he makes great present use in 
this world, testifying his acceptance of their works, gene- 
rally in his word, and particularly by the reputation he 
procures to them in the minds and consciences of such as 
were best able to judge, and even of all that knew them, 
which may be truly accounted a divine testimony ; bothin 
respect of the object, which hath on it a divine impress, 
and speaks a self-recommending power of true goodness, 
which is the image of God, and in respect of the subject, 
shows the dominion God hath over minds; engaging not 
only good men to behold with complacency such pleasant, 
blooming goodness, correspondent to their own, but even 
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bad men to approve in these others what they entertain 
not in themselves. ‘‘ The * same things are accepted with 
God, and approved of men,” Rom. xiv. 18. “Thus being 
dead, they, as Abel, yet speak.” : . 

7. And it isa brighter and more unsullied testimony, 
which is left in the minds of men, concerning such very 
hopeful persons as die in their youth. They never were 
otherwise known, or can be remembered, than as excel- 
lent young persons. This is the only idea which remains 
of them. Had they lived longer, to the usual age of man, 
the remembrance of what they were in youth would have 
been in a great degree efiaced and worn out by latter things; 
perhaps blackened, not by what were less commendable, 
but more ungrateful to the greater part, especially if they 
lived to come into public stations, Their just zeal and 
contestations against the wickedness of the age, might dis- 
oblige many, and create them enemies, who would make 
it their business to blast them, and cast upon their name 
and memory all the reproach they could invent. Where- 
as the lustre of that virtue and piety which had provoked 
nobody, appears only with an amiable lool, and leaves be- 
hind nothing of such a person but a fair, unblemished, al- 
luring, and instructive example; which they that observed 
them might, with less prejudiced minds, compare with the 


| useless, vicious lives of many that they see to have filled 


up a room in the world, unto extreme old age, either to no 
purpose, or to very bad. And how vast is the difference 


/in respect of usefulness to the world, between a pious 


young gentleman dying in his youth, that lived long in a 
little time, ugtainted by youthful lusts and vanities, and 
victorious over them, and an accursed sinner of a hundred 


}years old: (Isa. xv. 20.) one that was an infant of days, 


and though a hundred years old, yet still a child, that had 
not filled up his days with any thing of real value or pro- 
fit to himself or others, (as some very judicious expositors 


‘understand 4 that text,) that, as he aptly speaks, had no- 


thing besides gray hairs, and wrinkles, tomake him be thought 
a long liver; but who might truly be said not to have 
lived long, but only to have been long, in the world. How 
sweet and fragrant a memory doth the one, how rotten and 
stinking a name doth the other, leave behind him to survi- 
vors! ; - ; 
~ Therefore such very valuable young persons as ane taken 
hence in the flower of their age, are not to be thought, upon 
that account, of usefulness to this world, to have lived in it 
that shorter time in vain. 
They leave behind them that testimony which will turn 


‘to account, both for the glory of God’s grace, which he 


hath exemplified in them, and which may be improved to 
the good of many who shall have seen that a holy life, 
amidst the temptations that a youthful age is exposed to, is 
no impracticable thing; and that an early death is as pos- 
sible also to themselves. : 

But besides their no little usefulness in this world, whic 
they leave, we must know, 

8. That the affairs and concernments of the other world, 
whither they go, are incomparably greater every way, and 
much more considerable. And to this most unquestion- 
able maxim must be our last and final resort, in the present 
case. All the perturbation and discomposure of mind 
which we suffer upon any such occasion, arises chiefly from 
our having too high and great thoughts of this world, and 
too low and diminishing thoughts of the other; and the 
evil must be remedied by rectifying our apprehensions in 
this matter. Because that other world is hades, unseen, 
and not within the verge of our sense, our sensual minds 
are prone to make of it a very little thing, and even next 
to nothing, as too many will have it to be quite nothing at 
all. We are concerned, in duty to our blessed Redeemer 
and Lord, and for his just honour, to magnify this his 
prefecture, and render it as great to ourselves as the mat- 
ter requires, and as our very narrow minds can admit: 
and should labour to correct it as a great and too common 
fault, a very gross vulgar error, to conceive of persons 
leaving this world of ours, as if we hereby became useless; 
and, upon the matter, lost out of the creation of God. So 
is our fancy prepossessed and filled with delusive images, 
that throng in upon it through our unwary senses, that we 


d Non est quod quenquam propter canos aut ru; utes diu vixisse. Nor 
ille diu vixit, sed diu fuit. Sen. eile ' 
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imagine this little spot of our earth to be the only place 
of business, and all the rest of the creation to be mere 
vacuity, vast empty space, where there is nothing to do, 
and nothing to be enjoyed. Not that these are formed, 
See thoughts, or a settled judgment, with good men, 

ut they are floating imaginations, so continually obtruded 
upon them, from (what lies next) the objects of sense, that 
they have more influence to affect the heart, and infer 
suitable, sudden, and indeliberate emotions of spirit, than 
the most formed judgment, grounded on things that lie 
without the sphere of sense, can outweigh. 

And hence when a good man dies, elder or younger, 
the common cry is, among the better sort, (for the other 
do less concern. themselves, ) ‘‘'O what a loss is this! Not 
to be repaired! not to be borne!” Indeed this is better 
than the common stupidity, not to consider, not “to take 
it to heart, when the righteous man perisheth, or is taken 
away.’ And the law of our own nature obliges and 
promis us to feel and regret the losses which afilicts us. 

ut such resentments ought to be followed and qualified 
by greater thoughts, arising from a superior nature, that 
ought presently to take place with us, of the nobler em- 
ployments which God calls such unto, ‘of whom this 
world was not worthy,” Heb. xi. 38. And how highly his 
great and all-comprehending interest is to be preferred be- 
fore our own, or the interest of this or that family, country, 
or nation, on earth! 

And at once both to enlarge and quiet our minds, on 
such occasions, we should particularly consider, 

I. The vast amplitude of the heavenly hades, in com- 
parison of our minute spot of earth, or of that dark region, 
wheresoever it is, reserved for the just punishment of delin- 
guents, according to such intimations as the Holy Scrip- 
tures give us hereof; which being writ only for the use of 
us on earth, cannot be supposed to intend the giving us 
more distinct accounts of the state of things in the upper 
world, than were necessary for us in this our present state. 

But it is no obseure hint that is given of the spacious- 
ness of the heavenly regions, when purposely to represent 
the Divine immensity, ’tis said of the unconfined presence 
of the great God, that even heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain him, 1 Kings viii. 27. 2 Chron. 
vi. 18. How vast scope is given to our thinking minds, 
to conceive heavens above heavens, encircling one another, 
till we have quite tired our faculty, and yet we know not 
how far short we are of the utmost verge! And when 
our Lord is said to have ascended far above all heavens, 
(Eph. iv. 10.) whose arithmetic will suffice to tell how 
many they are? whose uranography to describe how far 
that is ? 2%. 

We need not impose it upon ourselves to judge their 
rules infallible, who, being of no mean understanding, nor 
indiligent in their inquiries, have thought it not impro- 
bable that there may be fixed stars within view, at that 
distance from our earth, that if moveable in as swift motion 
as that of a bullet shot from a cannon, would be fifty 
thousand years in passing from one to the other.* But 
how much remoter that star may be from the utmost verge 
of the universe, is left altogether unimaginable. I have 
been told that a very ingenious artist going about, in exact 
proportions, to describe the orb or vortex to which our 
sun belongs, on as large a table as could be convenient 
for him to work upon, was at a loss to find a spot not too 
big, in proportion, for our earth, and big enough, where- 
upon to place the point, made very fine, of one foot of his 
compasses. : 

If any suspect extravagancy im our modern computa- 
tions, let Him take a view of what is discoursed to this 
purpose by a writer of most unexceptionable wisdom and 
sobriety, as well as most eminent sanctity, in his time. 

Now when the Lord of this vast universe beheld upon 
this little spot intelligent creatures in transgression and 
misery ,that he did so compassionately concern himself 
for the recovery of such as should, by apt methods, be in- 


e Computation by the Hon, Francis Roberts, Esq. Philosophical Transactions 
for the months of March and April, 1694- < e 

f Bolton, in his Four Last Things, who speaking of heaven, directs us to 

ess the immeasurable magnitude of it, (as otherwise—=so) by the incredible 
fistance from the earth to the starry firmament; and adds, “IfI should here 
tell you the several computations of astronomers, in this kind, the sums would 
seem to exceed all possibility of belief.” And he annexes in his margin sundry 
computations which I shall not here recite: you may find them in the author 
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duced to comply with his merciful design; and appoint 
his own eternal Son to be their Redeemer, in order whereto 
as he was God with God, he must also become Man 
among men, one of themselves; and so, as God-man, for his 
kindness to some, be constituted universal Lord of all. Shall 
mere pity towards this world greaten it above the other? 

But we are not left without ground to apprehend a more 
immediate reason for his being, as Redeemer, made Head 
and Lord of all those creatures that were the original 
inhabitants of the invisible world. For when it had been 
said, (Col. i. 16.) that all things were created by him, not 
only the visible things on earth, but the invisible things in 
heaven, here is a regression to these latter, who were before, 
for their greater dignity, generally first mentioned, and now 
some enumeration given of them, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers; and all things 
again repeated, that these might appear expressly includ- 
ed; said over again to be created by him, and for him, 
which was sufficient to express his creative right in them. 
"Tis presently subjoined, (v. 17.) “And he is before all 
things, and by him ail things consist.” All owe their sta- 
bility to him ; viz. the mentioned thrones, dominions, é&c. 
as well as other things. But how? or upon what terms ? 
That we might understand his redemptory right was not 
here to be overlooked, ’tis shortly after added, “ And hav- 
ing made peace by the blood of his cross, it pleased the 
Father” (to be repeated out of what went before) “by 
him to reconcile all things to himself;” and this by him, 
iterated; g. d. ‘‘ By him shedding his blood on the cross, 
whether they be things on earth, or things in heaven ;” 
lest the thrones, dominions, mentioned before, should be 
forgot. Anda word is used accommodable enough to the 
several purposes before expressed, droxaraddaéai, which 
doth not always suppose enmity, but more generally sig- 
nify, upon a sort of commutation, or valuable considera- 
tion, to procure or conciliate, or make a thing more firmly 
one’s own, or assure it to himself; though ’tis afterwards 
used in a stricter sense, 1. 21. 

I have often considered with wonder and pleasure, that 
whereas God is called by that higher and far more exten- 
sive name, the Father of spirits, he is also pleased so gra- 
ciously to vouchsafe, as to be styled the God of the spirits 
of all flesh; and thereby to signify, that having an order 
of spirits so meanly lodged that inhabit frail and mortal 
flesh, though he have a world of spirits to converse with 
whose dwelling is not with flesh, yet he disdains not a re- 
lation to so mean and. abject spirits, his offspring also, in 
our world. And that, because this was the place of offend- 
ing delinquents that he would recover, the Redeemer 
should sort himself with them, and, as they were partakers 
of flesh and blood, himself likewise take part of the same ! 
This was great and Godlike, and speaks the largeness and 
amplitude of an all-comprehending mind, common to Fa- 
ther and Son, and capable of so applying itself to the 
greatest things, as not to neglect the least; and therefore 
so much the more magnifies God and our Redeemer, by. 
how much the less considerable we and our world are. 
But that hence we should so over-magnify this world, as 
if nothing were considerable that lies without its compass, 
is most perversely to misconstrue the most amazing con- 
descension. : 

The Spirit of God by holy David, teaches us to reason 
the quite contrary way ; and from the consideration he had 
of the vastness and splendour of the upper world, of the 
heavens, the moon and stars, &c. not to magnify, but di- 
minish, our world of mankind, and say, What is man ? 

And let us further consider, 

2. The inexpressible numerousness of the other world’s 
inhabitants, with the excellencies wherein they shine, and 
the orders they are ranked into, and how unlikely is it, 
that holy souls that go thither should want employment. 
Great concourse and multitudes of people make places of 
business in this world, and must much more do so, where 
creatures of the most spiritual and active natures must be 
himself, p. 21. Andyet besides, as he further adds, the late learnedest of them 
place above the sth sphere, wherein all those glorious lamps shine so bright, 
three moving orbs more. Now the empyrean heaven comprehends all these: 
how incomprehensible, then, must. its compass and greatness necessarily bet 
But he supposes it possible, the adventure of mathematicians may be too auda- 


cious and peremptory, é&c. and concludes the height and extent of the heavens 
to be beyond all human investigation. 
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supposed to have their residence. 


lessly & render man, could number, Rev. vii. 


gour to the several regions, which t 


vehicles, etherial or celestial, more or less fine and pure, 


as the region is to which they belong, having gradually 


associated unto them the spirits of holy men gone from us, 
which are said to be écdyyehor—angels’ fellows, (Luke xx. 
ee it is indifferent to our purpose. 

et us only consider them all as intelligent, spiritual 
beings, full of holy light, life, active power, and love to 
their common Lord and one another. And can we ima- 
gine their state to be a state of torpid silence, idleness, and 
inactivity, or that they have not much higher and nobler 
work to do there, than they can have in such a world as 
this, or in such bodies as here they lug to and fro? 


And the Scriptures are not altogether silent, concerning 


the distinct orders of those glorious creatures that inhabit 
all the heavens which this upper hades must be understood 
to contain; though it hath not provided to gratify any one’s 
curiosity, so far as to give us particular accounts of their 
differences and distinctions. And though we are not war- 
rantable to believe such conjectures concerning them as 
we find in the supposititious Dionysius’s Celestial Hierar- 
chy, or rauch less the idler dreams of Valentinus and the 
Gnosticks about their Zones, with divers more such fic- 
tions ; yet we are not to neglect what God hath expressly 
told us, viz. That giving us some account of the creation 
in the fades, or the invisible part of it, there are thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers, angels, (and elsewhere 
arennazelay authorities ; (Col. i. 16. with 1 Pet. iii. 21.) 
which being terms that import order and government, can 
scarce allow us not to conceive, that of all those numberless 
multitudes of glorious creatures that replenish and people 
those spacious regions of light and bliss, there are none 
who belong not to some or other of those principalities and 
dominions. / 
Whence therefore, nothing is more obvious than to con- 
ceive, that whosoever is adjoined to them, ascending out 
of our world, presently hath his station assigned him, is 
made to know his post, and how is to he be employed, in 
the service and adoration of the sovereign Lord of all, and 
in paying the most regular homage to the throne of God 
and the Lamb: it being still to be remembered, that God 
is not worshipped there, or here, as an évdsys, or as though 
he-needed any thing, since he gives to all breath and be- 
ing, and all things; (Acts xvii.) but that the felicity of his 
most excellent creatures doth in great part consist in act- 
ing perpetually according to the dictate of a just and right 
mind; and that therefore they take highest pleasure in 
prostration, in casting down their crowns, in shrinking 
even into nothing, before the original, eternal, subsistent 
Being, that he may be owned as the All in all, because 
they follow, herein, a most satisfied judgment, and express 
it when they say, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power, for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are, and were created, 
Rev. iv. 11. And worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive riches, and wisdom, and strength,” éc. ch. v. 12. 
And they that rest not night or day from such high and 
glorious employments, have they nothing todo? Or will 
we say or think, because we see not how the heavenly po- 
tentates lead on their bright legions, to present themselves 
g ovdets. 


Scripture speaks of 
myriads, which we read, an innumerable company, of an- 
gels, besides all the spirits of just men; (Heb. xii.) who are 
sometimes said to be more than any one—which we cause- 
And when 
we are told of many heavens, above all which our Lord 
Jesus ‘is said to have ascended, are all those heavens only 
empty solitudes ? uninhabited glorious deserts? When 
we find how full of vitality this base earth of ours is; how 
replenished with living creatures, not only on the surface, 
but within it; how unreasonable is it to suppose the nobler 
parts of the universe to be less peopled with inhabitants, 
of proportionable spirituality, Pane liveliness, and vi- 

e remoter they are 
from dull earth, must be supposed still the finer, and 
apt to afford fit and suitable habitations to such creatures? 
Whether we suppose pure unclothed spirits to be the na- 
tives in all those heavens, all comprehended under the one 
name of angels, or whether, as some think of all created 
spirits, that they have all vital union with some or other 
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before the throne, to tender their obeisance, or receive 
commands and despatches to this or that far remote dy- 
nasty ; or suppose to such and such a mighty star, (whereof 
there are so numberless myriads; and why should we 
suppose them not replenished with glorious inhabitants ?) 
whether they fly as quick as thought, with joyful speed, 
under the all-seeing Eye, glad to execute wise and just 
commends upon all occasions. But alas! in all this we 
can but darken counsel with words without knowledge. 
We cannot pretend to knowledge in these things: yet if 
from Scripture intimations, and the concurrent reason of 
things, we only make suppositions of what may be, not 
conclusions of what is; let our thoughts ascend as much 
higher as theyean. I see not why they should fall lower 
than all this. And because we cannot be positive, will we 
therefore say or think there can be no such thing, or noth- 
ing but dull inactivity, in those regions? Because that 
other world is hades, and we see nothing, shall we make 
little or next to nothing of it? We should think it very 
absurd reasoning, (if we should use it in reference to such 
mean trifles in comparison, and say,) There is no such 
thing as pomp and state, no such thing as action or busi- 
ness, in the court of Spain or France, of Persia or Japan, 
because no sound from thence strikes our ear, or the 
beams of majesty there dazzle not our eye. : 

I should indeed think it very unreasonable to make mere 
magnitude, or vast extent of space, filled up,with nothing 
but void air, ether, or other fine matter, (call it by what 
name you will,) alone, or by itself, a very considerable 
note of excellency of the other invisible world, above this 
visible world of ours. But I reckon it much more unrea- 
sonable and unhinforced, (to say no more,) by any princi- 
ples, either of philosophy or religion, finding this world of 
ours, a baser part of the creations, so full of life, and of 
living inhabitants, of one degree or another; to suppose 
the nobler parts of the universe, still ascending upwards, 
generally unpeopled, and desert, when it is so conceivable 
in itself, and so aptly tending to magnify our Creator and 
Redeemer, that all the upper regions be fully inhabited 
with intelligent creatures; whether mere spirits, unclothed 
with any thing material, or united with some other matter, 
we need not determine. 

And whereas Scripture plainly iniimates, that the apos- 
tate revolted spirits that fell from God, and kept not their 
first stations, were vastly numerous; we have hencé*scope . 
enough for our thoughts to conceive, that so spacious re- 
gions being replenished with intelligent creatures, always 
innocent and happy, the delinquents, compared with them, 
may be as despicable for their paucity, as they are detest- 
able for their apostacy : and that the horrid Aades, wherein 
they are reserved to the blackness of darkness for ever, 
may be no more in proportion, nay, unexpressibly less, 
than some little rocky island, appointed as a place of pun- 
ishment for criminals, in comparison-of a flourishing, vast 
empire, fully peopled with industrious, rich, sober-minded, 
and happy inhabitants. 

We might further consider, 

3. The high perfection they presently attain to, who are 
removed, though in their younger years, out of this into 
that other world. 

The spirits of just men are there said to be made per- 
fect. Waiving the Olympic metaphor, which is, at most, 
but the thing signifying ; that which is signified, cannot be 
less than the concurrence of natural and moral perfec- 
tion: the perfecting of all our faculties, mind, will, and 
active power, and of all holy and gracious excellencies, 
knowledge, wisdom, love, holiness. The apostle makes 
the difference be, as that of a child, and that of a man, 1 
Cor. xiii. And would any one that hath a child he de- 
lights in, wish him to be a child always, and only capable 
of childish things? Or is it a reasonable imagination, 
that by how much we are more capable of action, we shall 
be the more useless, and have the less to do? 

We may further lastly add, that which is not the least 
considerable, 

4. That all the active services and usefulness we are 
capable of in this world, are but transitory, and lie within 
the compass of this temporary state of things, which must 
have anend. Whereas the business of the other world 
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belongs to our final and eternal state, which shall never be 
atanend. The most extraordinary qualifications for ser- 
vice on earth, must hereafter; if not bythe cessation of the 
active powers and principles themselves, as tongues, pro- 
phecies, and such knowledge-as is uncommon, and by pe- 
culiar vouchsafement afforded but to a few, for the help of 
many : these endowments, designed for the propagation of 
the Christian faith, and for the stopping the mouths of 
gainsayers, must in the use and. exercise, at least by the 
cessation of the objects and occasions, fail, and cease, and 
vanish away, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. The like may be said of 
courage and fortitude to contend against prevailing wick- 
edness ; skill, ability, with external advantages, to promote 
the impugned interest of Christ, and Christian religion ; of 
all these there will be no further use in that other world. 
They are all to be considered as means to the end. But 
how absurd were it to reckon the means of greater import- 
ance than the end itself! The whole present constitution 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth, is but preparatory and in- 
troductive to the celestial kingdom. And how absurd 
were it to prefer this temporary kingdom to the eternal 
one, and present serviceableness to this, to perpetual ser- 
vice in the other ! 

Tis trne, that service to God and our Redeemer in this 
present state, is necessary in its own kind, highly accept- 
able to God, and justly much valued by good men. And 
we ought ourselves willingly to submit to serve God ina 
meaner capacity in this world, while it is his pleasure we 
shall do so; especially if God should have given any sig- 
nification of his’mind, concerning our abode in the flesh 
some longer time, as “tis likely he had done to the apostle 
Paul, (Phil. i. 24.) because he says, he was confident, and 
did know, that so it should be, (v. 25.) we should be abun- 
dantly satisfied with it, as he was. But to suppose an 
abode here to be simply and universally more eligible, is 
very groundless and unreasonable; and were a lil case, 
as if a person of very extraordinary abilities and accom- 
plishments, because he was useful in some obscure coun- 
try village, is to be looked upon as lost, because his prince, 
being informed of his great worth, calls him up to his 
court, and finding him every way fit, employs him in the 
greatest affairs of state ! 

‘To sum up this matter, whereas the means are always, 
according to usual esiimate, wont to derive their value 
from their end; time, from eternity; this judgment of the 
case, that usefulness in this present state is of greater con- 
sequence and more important than the affairs of the other 
world, breaks all measures, overturns the whole frame, and 
inverts the order of things; makes the means more valu- 
able than the end; time more considerable than eternity; 
and the concernments of a state that will soon be over, 
greater than those of our fixed, permanent, everlasting 
state, that will never be over. 

If we would allow ourselves the liberty of reasoning, 
according to the measure and compass of our narrow 
minds, biassed and contracted by private interest and in- 
clination, we should have the like plausible things to think, 
concerning such of ours as die in infancy, and that when 
they have but newly looked into this world, are presently 
again caught out of it; that if they had lived, what might 
they have come to! How pleasant and diverting might 
their childhood have been! How hopeful their youth! 
How useful their riper age! But these are commonly 
thoughts little wiser than theirs, and proceed from gene- 
ral infidelity, or misbelief, that whatsoever is not within 
the compass of this little, sorry world, is all emptiness and 
nullity!’ Or if such be pious and more considering, ’tis 
too plain they do not, however, consider enough, how 
great a part of itis of Divine magnificence, to take a rea- 
sonable immortal spirit from animating a piece of well- 
figured clay, and presently adjoin it to the general assem- 
bly-above! How glorious a change is made upon their 
child in a moment! How much greater a thing it is to 
be adoring God above, in the society of angels, than to be 
dandled on their knee, or enjoy the best provisions they 
That they have a part to 
act upon an eternal stage! and though they are but lately 
come into being, are never to go out of being more, but to 
be everlasting monuments and instruments of the glory 
of their great Crea‘or and Lord! 
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Nor, perhaps, is it considered so deeply as it ought, that 
it hath seemed meet to the Supreme Wisdom, upon a most 
important reason, in the case of lengthening or shortening 
the lives of men, not ordinarily, or otherwise than upon a 
great occasion, to interrupt the tendencies of natural 
causes. But let nature run its course: for otherwise, 
very frequent innovations upon nature would make mira-- 
cles cheap and common, and consequently useless to their 
proper, great ends, which may be of greater significancy 
in the course of God’s government over the world, than 
some addition to this or'that life can be worth. And there- 
fore should this consideration repress our wonderment, 
why God: doth not, when he so easily can, by one touch 
upon this or that second cause, prevent gr ease the grievous 
pains which they often suffer that love him,and whom he 
loves. He reckonsit fitter, and they will in due time reckon 
so too themselves, when the wise methods of his govern- 
ment come to be unfolded and understood, that we should 
any of us bear what is ungrateful to us, in point of pain, 
loss of friends, or other unpleasing events of Providence, 
than that he should make frequent and less necessary 
breaches upon the common order and course of government 
which he hath established over a delinquent, sinful world. 

Whereupon it is a great piece of wisdom and dutiful- 
ness towards our great Lord, not to pray absolutely, pe- 
remptorily, or otherwise than with great submission and 
deference to his wise and holy pleasure, for our own or 
our friends’ lives, ease, outward prosperity, or any exter- 
nal or temporary good thing. For things that concern our 
spiritual and eternal welfare, his good and acceptable will 
is more expressly declared, and made known already and 
before-hand. 

But as to the particular case of the usefulness of any 
friend or relative of ours in this or the other state, the 
matter must be finally left to the arbitrement and disposal 
of him who hath the keys of hades and of death. And 
when by his turn of them he hath decided the matter, we 
then know what his mind and judgment are, which it is. 
no more fit for us to censure, than possible to disannul. 
Whatever great purposes we might think one cut off in 
the flower of his age capable of serving in this world, we’ 
may be sure he judged him capable of serving greater in 
the other. 


And now by this time I believe. you will expect to have 
somewhat a more particular account of this excellent 
young gentleman, whose early decease hath occasioned my 
discoursing so largely on this subject; not more largely 
than the importance, but much less accurately than the 
dignity, of it did challenge. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Charles Hoghton, of Hogh- 
ton-Tower, in the county of Lancaster, Baronet, and of 
the Lady Mary, daughter of the late Lord Viscount Mas- 
sarine, his very pious consort; a family of eminent note 
in that northern part of the kingdom, for its antiquity, opu- 
lency, and interest in the country where it is seated; and 
which hath intermarried with some or other of ihe nobili- 
ty, one generation after another ; but hath been most of all- 
considerable and illustrious, as having been itself, long, 
the immemorial, known seat of religion, sobriety, and good 
order, from father to son; giving example, countenance, 
and patronage, to these praiseworthy things to the country 
round about; and wherein, hitherto, through the singular 
favour and blessing of Heaven, there hath not been that 
visible degeneracy that might be so plainly observed, and 
sadly deplored, in divers great families. As if it were 
an exemption from what was so anciently remarked by the 
poet, Altus parentum, pejor avis, gc. But, onthe contrary, 
such as have succeeded, have, by a laudable ambition and 
emulation, as it were, striven to outshine such as have 
gone before them, in piety and virtue. 

In this bright and lucid tract and line, was this most 
hopeful young gentleman, now arrived to the age wherein 
we use to write man, beginning to stand up in view, and 
to draw the eyes and raise the hopes of observers and well- 
wishers, as not likely to come short of any of his worthy 
ancestors and predecessors. But Heaven had its eye upon 
him too, and both made and judged him meet for an earlier 
translation, to a more eminent station there. 

He was from his childhood observed to be above the 
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common rate, docile, of quick apprehension, solid judg- 
ment, and retentive memory, and betimes a lover of books 
and learning. 

For religion, his knowledge of the principles of it con- 
tinually grew, as his capacity did more,and more admit, 
under the eye and endeavours of his parents, and such 
other instructors as they took care he should never want. 
But his savour and relish thereof, and the impression made 
thereby upon his soul, was so deep, and so early, as to be 
apparently owing to a higher cause, the gracious opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and a singular blessing thereby, 
upon: his pious education. And in this way, it could not 
be easy, to such as were his most diligent and constant 
observers, to conclude or conjecture when God first began 
to deal with his spirit. 

Above ten years ago, I had opportunity, for a few days, 
to have some converse with him in his father’s house ; 
and as I could then perceive his spirit was much tinctured 
with religion; so I received information, that for a con- 
siderable time before, there constantly appeared to him 
such specimina of serious piety, as were very comfortable 
to his parents, and might be instructive to others that took 
notice of them. ; 

In the course of divers following years, he greatly 
improved, under domestic and private instruction, both 
in grammar-learning and academical studies, for which 
he wanted not apt helps. When there was great reason to 
hope he was so well established in religion and virtue as 
neither to be shocked by the importunate temptations of a 
sceptical vicious age in the general, or betrayed by the 
facility of his own youthful age, his prudent, worthy 
father judged it requisite, and not unsafe, to adventure 
him into a place of more hazard, but greater advantage for 
his accomplishment in that sort of culture and polishing 
that might, in due time, render him both in reality, and 
with better reputation, serviceable in a public station ; 7. e. 
where he might gain such knowledge of the world, of men, 
vand of the laws of his country, as was proper for his rank, 
and one that was to make such a figure in the nation, as 
it was to be hoped he might: and upon that account, not 
yet a year ago, brought him up to London, entered him in 
the Temple, took for him convenient lodging there, and 
left him settled unto mutual satisfaction. 

He was little diverted by the noise, novelties, or the 
gayeties of the town, but scon betook himself to a course 
of close study; discontinued not his converse with God, 
and-thereby learned, and was enabled, to converse with 
men warily and with caution so as he might be continu- 
ally improving and gaining good, without doing or re- 
ceiving hurt. 

The substance of the following account I received from 
a pious intelligent young man, who several years attended 
him before his coming to town, and afterwards, to the 
finishing of his course. 

“Mr. Hoghton’s early seriousness, increased with his 
years. His deportment was grave, composed, without any 
appearance of pride, which he carefully avoided. His 
diligence in study was unusual, and his proficiency very 
great: neither was this less an effect of his conscientious- 
ness in the improvement of his time, than of his desire 
after knowledge. 

“As to his demeanour and performance of duties to- 
wards his several relations, his self-denial, his sedateness 
of mind, his fear of sin, his tenderness of conscience, love 
of the best things, and unconcernedness about things of an 
inferior nature, so far as hath fallen under my observation, 
in near six years’ time, I believe few, if any, of his years, 
did exceed him. 

“In his sickness he was very patient, submissively un- 
ee a those heavy strokes it pleased God to lay upon 

im. 

“Upon his apprehension of death, he seemed very little 
discouraged, but quietly resigned himself into the hands 
of the all-wise Disposer of all things. 

“Some time before his sickness, and in the time of it, 
he said, afflictions were very proper for God’s children; 
and those that were never afflicted, had reason to question 
the truth of their grace, and God’s love to them; quoting 
that scripture, ‘If ye are without chastening, then are ye 
bastards and not sons.’ 
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“ He often repeated those words, in the beginning of his 
illness: ‘It is a hard thing to make our calling and our 
election sure,’—‘I desire to glorify God.’ . 

‘When he understood, from some expressions of his 
physician, how dangerous his distemper was, he said he 
knew very well the meaning of his physician 's words ; but 
that however it proved, he hoped he was safe. 

“He was so strict in the observation of the Lord’s day, 
that if he happened to lie longer than ordinary in the 
morning, he would continue the later in duties in the 
evening; saying, we ought not to make that day shorter 
than other days. . " 

“Though he was very intent on his studies, yet on Sa- 
turdays he always broke them off at noon, and spent the 
afternoon in reading divinity, and preparing himself for 
the Lord’s day. 

“He was always constant in his secret duties, and suf 
fered nothing to hinder him from the performing of them. 

“Before he expired, he spoke with great assurance of 
his future happiness, and hopes of meeting his relations in 
glory.” Thus far goes that account. 

His sickness was short. When, hearing of it, I went to 
visit him, I was met in an anti-chamber, by his ingenious, 
dear brother, to whom it is no reproach to be second to 
him, and who, it is to be hoped, will be at least truly so: 
making him, though a fair example, yet not a standard ; 
who hath for divers years been most intimately conjunct 
and conversant with him, known his way, his spirit, his 
manner of life, his purity ; and may be led on and excited 
thereby, wherein he hath observed him to excel others, to 
endeavour not to come short, but if it were possible, to ex- 
cel him ; remembering, he is to be the next solace of his 
parents, hope of his family, and resort of his country, if 
God shall vouchsafe to continue him, in succéeding time. 

From him, I had little expectation of finding his sick 
brother in a conversable condition, the malignity of his 
fever having before seized his head, and very much disor- 
dered his intellectuals; but going in, I was much sur- 
prised to find it so far otherwise. He presently knew me, 
and his understanding, that served him for little else, 
failed him not in the concernments of religion and of his 
soul. There was not an improper or misplaced word, 
though the case could not admit of interchanging many, 
that came from him. Concerning the substancé of the 
Gospel of Christ, as it could be shortly summed up to him, 
he said he had no doubt. And histransactions with Christ 
himself, accepting him, resigning and intrusting himself 
absolutely and entirely to him, and God in him, were so 
explicit, distinct, and clear, as could leave no place of 
doubt concerning him. He professed his concurrence to 
such requests as were put up to God concerning him, ard 
the next morning slept quietly in the Lord. 

Nor now will it be unfit to shut up the discourse with 
some few suitable reflections upon this double subject : the 
text, and this providence, taken together. 

1. How happy is it, when this power of our great Re- 
deemer and Lord, mentioned in the text, and a prepara- 
tion, with cheerful willingness, dutifully to comport with it, 
coneur and meet together, as they have done in this in- 
stance! Our Lord hath shown his power: he asserted it 
in the text; in this instance he wsed it; giving an open 
testimony that he takes it to belong to him, to make such 
translations from one world to another, whensoever he 
judges it a fit season; nor is solicitous whether men 
acknowledge his right so to do, or no; or what censures 
they will De upon what he hath'done. He doth his own 
work, and leaves men to their own talk, or mutterings, or’ 
wonder, or amusement at it, as they will. So it becomes 
sovereign power to do, established upon the most unques- 
tionable foundations, exercised according to the wisest and 
most righteous measures. He hath used his own right, 
and satisfied himself in the use of it. He thought not him- 
self concerned to advise with any of us about it, who, as 
his counsellor, should instruct him, Isa. xl. 13. Rom. xi. 
34. He owes so much to himself, to act as accountable to 
no one, nor liable to any one’s control. ler 

Here is most rightful, resistless power, justly and kindly 
used on the one hand; and on the other, how placid, how 
calm a resignation! Here was no striving, no crying, no 
reluctant motion, no querulous, repining voice ; nothing 
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but peaceful, filial submission; a willingness to obey the 
summons given. 
This was a happy accord, the willingness of this depart- 


ing soul proceeding not from stupidity, but trust in him 







who kept t keys; and such preparedness for removal, 
as the Gospel required. O happy souls! that finding the 
key is turning, and opening the door for them, are willing 
to go forth upon such terms, as “knowing whom they 


have believed,” &c. And that neither “principalities or 
powers, life or death, &c. can ever separate them fromthe 
love of God in Christ Jesus their Lord.” Life, they find, 
hath not separated—whereof was the greater danger; and 
death is so far from making this separation, that it shall 
complete their union with the blessed God in Christ, and 
lay them infolded in the everlasting embraces of Divine 
love! Happy they, that can hereupon welcome death, and 
say, “ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace !” 
that before only desired leave to die, and have now obtain- 
edit; that are, with certainty of the issue, at the point of 
becoming complete victors over the last enemy, and are 
ready to enter upon their triumph, and take up their 
émvixiov, “Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?, Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Happy soul! here will be a speedy end of all 
thy griefs and sorrows; they will be presently swallowed 
up in an absolute plentitude and fulness of joy. There is 
already an end put to thy tormenting cares and fears; for 
what object can remain to thee of a rational fear, when 
mce, upon grounds such as shake not under thee, thou art 
reconciled to death! This is the most glorious sort of vic- 
tory, viz. by reconciliation. For so thou hast conquered, 
not the enemy only, but the enmity itself, by which he was 
so. Death is become thy friend, and so no longer to be 
feared; nor is there any thing else, from whence thou art 
to fear hurt; for death was thy last enemy, even this bodi- 
ly death. ‘The whole region beyond it is, to one in thy 
case, clear and serene, when to others is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever. ‘There are no terrible 
tscpfpara, no formidable consequences, no reserves of mi- 
sery, no treasures of wrath, to be feared by thee. Toone 
in thy condition, may that, without hesitation, be applied,h 
Nihil metwit, qui optat mori—He fears nothing who desires 
ta die. What is the product of some men’s infidelity, is 
the genuine product of their faith. From so contrary 
causes may proceed the same effect. The effect, a will 
ingness to die, or a bold adventure upon death, is the same, 
but only in respect of the general kind; with great differ- 
ences in the special kind, according to the difference and 
contrariety of the causes, whereof they discernibly taste 
and savour. With infidels, it is a negative, dead, stupid, 
partial willingness, or but a non-aversion; and in a lower 
and much diminished degree: or if some present intoler- 
able, disgracefil calamity urge them, a rash, obstinate, pre- 
sumptuous rushing upon death; because they do not con- 
sider consequences. With believers, such as in reference to 
the concernments of the other world do walk by faith, while 
as yet they cannot walk by sight, in reference to those 
things, (2 Cor. v. 7.) ’tis a positive, vital coufage,i (v. 8.) 
We are confident; and a preponderating inclination of 
will, ‘‘ We are willing rather to be absent from the body 
and to be present with the Lord; because, as is manifest, 
they do consider consequences, and how blessed a state will 
certainly ensue! How vast are these special differences, 
of the same thing in the general, willingness to die! 

O the transports of joy that do now most rationally re- 
sult from this stafe of the case, when there is nothing left 
lying between the dislodging soul, and the glorious un- 
seen world, but only the dark passage of death, and that 
so little formidable, considering who hath the keys of the 
one, and the other! How reasonable is it upon the ac- 
count of somewhat common herein to the Redeemer and 
the redeemed, although every thing be not, to take up the 
following words, that so plainly belong to this very case: 
“ Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth; my 
flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not leave my 
soul in sheol, or hades; thou wilt not forsake or abandon 
it in that wide world, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption Thou wilt show me the path of 
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life ; the path that leads unto that presence of thine, where 
is fulness of joy, and to those pleasures which are at thy 
right hand, or in thy power, and which are for evermore: 
and a never admit either of end or diminution,” Psalm 
xvi. 9.—11. ; 

Now what do we mean to let our souls hang in doubt? 
Why do we not drive things for them to an issue? Put 
them into those same safe hands that hold these keys; ab- 
solutely resign, devote, intrust, and subject them to him; 
get them bound up in the bundle of life; so adjoin and 
unite them to him, (not doubting but as we give them up, 
he will and doth, in that instant, take hold of them, and 
receive them into union with himself,) as that we may as- 
sure our hearts, that because k he lives we shall live also. 
Thus the ground of our hope becomes sure, and of that 1 
joy which springs from such a hope. Our life, we may 
now say, is hid with Christ in God; even though we ate, 
in ourselves, dead, or dying creatures, Col. iii. 3. Yea, 
Christ is our Life; and when he “ who is our Life shall 
appear, we shall appear with him in glory,” v. 4. He hath 
assured us, that because ‘he is the Resurrection and the 
Life, he that believeth in him, though he were dead, shall 
yet live;” and that “ whosoever lives, and believes in 
him,” hath thereby a life already begun in him, in respect 
whereof “he shall never die,” John xi. 25,26. What 
now can be surer than this? So far we are at a certain- 
Re upon the included supposition, 7. ¢. that we believe in 

im. 

And what now remains to be ascertained? What? 
Only our own intervening death. We must, ’tis true, be 
absent from these bodies, or we cannot, as we would, be 
present with the Lord. And is that all? Can any thing 
now be more certain than that? O happy state of our 
case! How should our hearts spring and leap for joy, 
that our affairs are brought into this posture; that in or- 
der to our perfect blessedness, nothing is further wanting 
but to die; and that the certainty of death completes our 
assurance of it! What should now hinder our breaking 
forth into the most joyful thanksgivings, that it is so little 
doubtful we shall die; that we are in no danger of a ter- 
restrial immortality ; and that the only thing that it re- 
mained we should be assured of, is so very sure, that we 
are sure it is not in the power of all this world to keep us 
always in it; that the most spiteful enemy we have in all 
the world, cannot do us that spite to keep us from dying! 
How gloriously may good men triumph over the impotent 
malice of their most mischievous enemies! viz. that the 
greatest mischief, even in their own account, that it can 
ever be in their power to do them, is to put it out of their 
power ever to hurt them more; for they now go quite out 
of their reach. They can (being permitted) kill the body, 
and after that (Luke xii. 4.) have no more that they can do, » 
What a remarkable, significant after that is this! what 
defiance doth it import of the utmost effort of human 
power and spite, that here it terminates! ’Tis now come 
to its ne plus ultra! 

And so we are to look upon all the other trials and af- 
flictions, that in any providential way may befall us; we 
may be sick, in pain, in poverty, in disgrace, but we shall 
not be always in mortal flesh, which is the substratwm and 
the root of all the rest. Can we be upon better terms, 
having but two things to be concerned about, as necessary 
to our complete felicity, union with Christ, and disunion 
from these bodies? God is graciously ready to assist us 
in reference to the former, though therein he requires our 
care, subserviently hereto: in reference to the latter, he 
will take care himself, in his own fit season, without any 
care or concern of ours in the matter; and only expecis 
us to wait with patience, till that fit season come. And 
come it will, perhaps sooner than we may think. He doth 
not always go by our measures in judging of the fit sca- 
son, as this present instance shows. 

2. From the text, taken in conjunction with this act of 
Providence, we may observe the great advantage of a pious 
education. Though the best means of such education do 
not always prove effectual; yet this being much the more 
probable course upon which to expect God’s blessing, than 
the parents’ profane negligence of the souls of their chil- 
dren, such an example, wherein God by his blessing testi- 
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fied his approbation of parental care and diligence, should 
greatly quicken the endeavours of parents herein; as hoping 
hereby to serve his gréat and merciful and most principal 
design, who hath these keys, and whose office it is to trans- 
mit souls, when they are prepared and ready, out of this 
world of ours into that blessed, glorious world above. 
And though they may think themselves disappointed when, 
through God’s blessing upon their endeavours, they have 
educated one to such a pitch as this young gentleman was 
raised and brought up unto, with a prospect and hope of 
his having a long course of service to run through here 
on the earth, yet let parents hence learn to correct what 
was amiss or what was wreng, not what was right and 
well. Their action and endeavour were what ought to be; 
their error or mistake, if there were any, was more prin- 
cipally, as the case is here stated, about their design and 
end, Not that they designed such an end, for that also 
was very justifiable and laudable ; but if they designed it 
as their more principal end, which the case, as it is now 
put, supposes ; that is, that they take themselves to be dis- 
“appointed; for no man complains of it as a disappoint- 
ment, if he miss of an inferier end, and attain that which 
is far nobler and more excellent. Our great aim should 
be the subserving the design of the great Lord of heaven 
and earth, which ultimately and supremely refers to the 
heavenly, eternal state of things; and that souls may be 
ripened and fitted for that, and to do service here on earth, 
subordinately to the other, and while they are in prepara- 
tion for the heavenly state. His principal design must be 
for that which is principal: and concerning that, as was 
formerly argued, there can be no more doubt, than whether 
heaven or earth, eternity or time, a fixed, permanent, 
everlasting, or a temporary, transitory, vanishing state of 
things, be more valuable, and to be preferred. 
Our Redeemer hath acquired and doth use these keys, 
for the translating of souls, as soon as he shall judge them 
' “meet to be pariakers of the inheritance of saints in 
light,” Col. i. 12. Some he makes meet much earlier than 
others. His design, so far as it is known, or may be sup- 
posed, should give measure to ours; therefore ours must 
e to make them meet, as early for his purposes as possi- 
ble, as knowing it cannot be too early: they were devoted 
to him early, and pursuantly hereto, no time should be lost 
from the great business of fitting and forming them for 
him; inasmuch also, as the same qualifications, viz. that 
are of highest excellency and value, do equally prepare 
them to serve and glorify him, in either world, as fe shall 
choose to dispose of them. And it unquestionably belongs 
to him to make his choice, as it does to us to endeavour to 
make them ready. If any of us, having purposely edu- 
cated a son for the service of his prince, and present him 


ey, we would submit it to his pleasure, to choose 


he station wherein he shall serve him; especially if he 
be a prince of celebrated wisdom and goodness. And 
should we complain, that he is put early into a station of 
much higher dignity than we thought of ? 

How little is this matter considered by most that go un- 
der the name of Christian parents, that are, more general- 
ly, very solicitous to have, as they call it, their children 
christened, but never have it in their thoughts to have them 
educated in the knowledge of Christ, or trained up for 
Christ. As if their baptism were intended for a mock- 
ery, their education, in the whole course of it, hath no 
such reference. ’Tis how they may with better reputa- 
tion bear up not the name of Christ but their own. Their 
aim looks no higher than that they may inherit their lands, 
maintain the honour of their families, appear, if such be 
their own rank, well-accomplished gentlemen: and of 
some of those little things that are thought requisite here- 
to, we may say, as our Saviour did in another case, These 
things ought ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other, the much greater things, undone. 

What should hinder, but that learning to sing, or dance, 
or fence, or make a modish leg, might consist with learn- 
ing to know God in Christ, in which knowledge stands 
eternal life! Whatsoever hath real excellency, or hath 
any thing init of true ornament, will no way disagree with 
the most serious Christianity. And how lovely is the con- 
junction of the well-accomplished gentleman and the seri- 
ous Christian! Only sever inconsistencies, as how fashion- 








ky. 
THE REDEEMER’S DOMINION 


ably to curse, and swear, and damn, and debauch, which 
are thought to belong to good breeding in our ag 

Let not religion, reason, shame, and common sense, be 
so totally abandoned all at once, as that the same persons 
shall tale care to have their children baptized into Christ’s 
name, and be taught to renounce, by their deeds, that great 
name, almost as soon as they can pronounce the word. 

Where so direct a course is not taken to make those of 
the succeeding age ignominiously bad, yet how little is 
done towards the making of them truly and useneee 
Much care is taken to shape and adorn the outside of the 
man; how little to form and furnish their minds! Here, 
if they can be brought to make or judge of a verse, or a 
jest, or a piece of wit, ’tis a great attainment. ~ Or if, at 
home, they can have them taught so much i shall 
hereafter enable them to squeeze their tenants, and quar- 
rel with their neighbours, or so much of behaviour as 
shall qualify them to keep gentlemen company ; or if, as 
our pious poet pita it, they ship them over, the thing 
is done: then they shall be able to talk a little of the fa- 
shions of this or that foreign country, and make much the 
better figure in their own. 

But if, with all otherparts of useful knowledge and good _ 
breeding that are thought requisite for this world, they be 
also well instructed touching their Redeemer’s dominion 
over it, and the other world also ; and concerning the na- 
ture, constitution, design, laws, and privileges of his king- 
dom ; if it, be seriously endeavoured to make them apt 
and prepared instruments of serving his interest here, as 
long as he shall please to continue them in any station on 
earth; and that they may also be made meet to be parta- 
kers, at length, of a far more excellent inheritance than 
an earthly parent could entitle them to, that of the saints 
in light; (Col. i, 12.) if they can be fitted to stand in the 
presence of the Eternal King, and'to keep company with 
angels and blessed spirits above—how worthy and noble a 
design is this! And with what satisfaction is it to be re- 
flected on, if the parents have ground to apprehend they 
are herein neither unaccepted nor disappointed ! 

3. It is of ill presage to our land, that when he that 
hath these keys, uses them in the so early translation of so 
hopeful a person as this young gentleman was, so few 
such are observed to spring up for the support of the truly 
Christian interest in the succeeding generation. That the 
act of our great Redeemer and Lord herein was an act of 
wisdom and counsel, we cannot doubt. Against the right- 
eousness of it, we can have no exception. The kind de- 
sign of it towards them whom he so translates, is so evi- 
dent in the visible agreement of their spirit and way with 
the heavenly state as their end, as puts that matter out of 
question. But we are so much the more to dread the con- 
sequences, and to apprehend what may make our hearts 
meditate terror. 

By the Christian interest, I am far from eae peat 
of a party: but what every one must take for Christiani- 
ty, that will acknowledge there is any such thing. And 
for the support of that, in the most principal doctrines and 
laws of it, what is our prospect ? a 

To go down here somewhat lower. 

Let us suppose a,rational susceptibleness, or capacity of 
religion, to be the difference of man, wherein the contro- 
versy may seem to admit of being compremised; whether 
it be religion alone, or reason alone, of which this must be 
said, that it distinguishes man from the inferior creatures. 
And let it be reason, with this addition, an aptness, sws- 
picere nwmen, to be impressed with some religious senti- 
ment, or to conceive of, and adore, an original Being; the 


wise and mighty Author and Cause of all things. And 
now, how near alin are religion and humanity ? 

Let us next understand Christianity to be the religion of 
fallen man, designing his recovery out of a lapsed lost 
state; 7. e. man having violated the law of his creation, 


and offended against the throne and government of his 
Creator, the supreme and universal Lord of all, it was 
reckoned not becoming so great a Majesty (though it was 
not intended to abandon the offenders to a universal ruin, 
without remedy) to be reconciled, otherwise than by a 
mediator and a reconciling sacrifice. For which, none 
being found competent but the Eternal Son of God, the 
Brightness of his elory, and the express Image of his own 


OVER THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 1 


- person, who -was also the first and the last, the Lord 

ao eg ; and parjaking with us of flesh and blood, 
was capable, and undértook to be both Mediator and 
Sacrifice. It seemed meet to the offended Majesty, to 
vouchsafe pardon and eternal life, and renewing grace 
requisite thereto, to none of the offenders, but through 
him; and accept from them no homage, but on his ac- 
count. Requiring, wheresoever the gospel comes, not 
only repentance towards God, but faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the summary of the counsel of God contained 
therein; (Acts xx. 21—27.) and that all should honour 
the ae as he the Father requires to be honoured, John 
Vv. 23. 

Whereas now so apt a course as this was established for 
resteeae man to himself and to God, through the influ- 
ence of the blessed Spirit, flowing in the gospel dispensa- 
tion from Christ as the Fountain; what doth it portend 
when, amidst the clear light of the Gospel, that affords so 
bright a discovery of the glorious Redeemer, and of all 
his apt methods for bringing to full effect his mighty work 
of redemption, an open war is commenced against him 
and his whole design, by persons, under seal, devoted to 
him! If there were but one single instance hereof in an 
age, who would not with trembling expect the issue ? 

But when the genius of a Christian nation seems, in the 
rising generation, to be leading to a general apostacy from 
Christianity, in its principal and most substantial parts ; 
and they are only patient of some external rituals, that 
belong, or are made appendant, to it, so as but to endure 
them, either with reluciancy, or contempt: when the juve- 
nile wit and courage which are thought to belong to a 
gentleman entering upon the stage of the world, are em- 
ployed in satirizing upon the religion into which they have 
been baptized, in bold efforts against the Lord that bought 
them! whither doth this tend? 

Some would seem so modest, as in the midst of their 
profane oaths, and violations of the sacred name of God, 
to beg his pardon, and say, God forgive them. But so lu- 
dicrously, as he whom Cato animadverts upon, for begging 
pardon, that he wrote in Greek, which he was unacquaint- 
ed with, saying,™ he had rather ask pardon, than be inno- 
cent; for what should induce him to do so unnecessary a 
thing, for which pardon should be necessary? These men 
think pardons very cheapthings. But willGod be mocked? 
or doth he not observe? ’Tis the prevailing atheistical 
spirit we are to dread, as that which may provoke jealousy, 
and to make himself known by the judgments he shall 
execute. n 
__ There is great reason to hope God will not finally abandon 
England. But is there not equal reason to fear, that be- 
fore the day of mercy come, there may be a nearer day of 
wrath coming? A day that shall burn as an oven, and 
make the hemisphere about us a fiery vault! In our re- 
covery from a lapsed state, which the religion professed 
among us aims at, there are two things to be effected ; the 
restoring reason to its empire over the sensitive nature, 
that it may govern that, and the restoring religion and love 
to God to their place and power, that he may govern us. 
While the former is not done, we remain sunk into the low 
level with the inferior creatures; and till the latter be 
effected, we are ranked with the apostate creatures that 
first fell from God. The sensuality of brutes, and the en- 
mity of devils, rising and springing up observably among 
us, import the directest hostility against the Redeemer’s 
design.» And them that bid this open defiance to him, he 
hath every moOment at his mercy! sat 

In the meantime, is this Emmanuel’s land? His right 
in us he will not disclaim. And because he claims it, we 
may expect him to vindicate himself. His present patience 
we are to ascribe to the wisdom and greatness of an all- 
comprehending mind. He counts not a heap of impotent 
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worms his match! But when the besom of destruction 
comes, one stroke of it will sweep away multitudes: then 
contempt will be answered with contempt. They cannot 
express higher, than to oppose and militate against a re- 
ligion, introduced and brought into the world by so clear, 
divine light, lustre, and glory, not by arguments, but by 
Jests! O that we could but see their arguments, to dispute 
those keys out of his hands that holds them! But do they 
think to laugh away the power of the Son of God? “He 
also will laugh at their calamity,” &c. (Prov. i.)or expose 
them to the laughter of men wiser than they, Psal. lii. 5, 6. 
Tis little wit to despise what they cannot disprove. When 
we find a connexion between death and judgment, how 
will they contrive to disjoin them? 'They will be as little 
able to disprove the one, as withstand the other. 

But a great residue, ’tis to be hoped, our blessed Re- 
deemer will, in due time, conquer in the most merciful 
way, inspiring them with divine wisdom and love, detecting 
their errors, mollifying their hardness, subduing their en- 
mity, making them gladly submit to his easy yoke and 
light burthen. He is, before the world end, to have a nu- 
merous seed, and we are not to despair of their rising up 
more abundantly than hitherto among ourselves, so as no 
man shall be therefore ashamed to be thought a serious 
peo een, because ’tis an unfashionable or an ungenteel 
thing. 

Then will honour be acquired, by living as one that 
believes a life to come, and expects to live for ever, as de- 
voted ones, to the Ruler of both worlds, and candidates 
for a blessed immortality, under his dominion. Nor will 
any man covet to leave a better name behind him here, or 
a more honourable memorial of himself, than by having 
lived a holy, virtuous life. It signifies nothing, with the 
many, to be remembered when they are gone: therefore 
is this trust wont to be committed to marbles and monu- 
mental stones. Some have been so wise, to prefer a re- 
membrance, among them that are so, from their having 
lived to some valuable purpose. When Rome abounded 





with statues and memorative obelisks, Cato forbade any to 
be set up for him, because (he said) he had rather it should 
be asked,» why he had not one, than why he had. 

What a balmy memory will one generation leave to 
another, when ‘the savour of the knowledge of Christ 
shall be diffused in every place,” (2 Cor. ii. 14.) and every 
thing be counted as dross and dung, that is in any compe- 
tition with the excellency of that knowledge; when that 
shall overflow the world, and one age praise his mighty 
works, and proclaim his power and greatness, to the next : 
and the branches of religious families, whether sooner or 
later transplanted, shall leave an odour, when they are 
cut off, that shall demonstrate their nearer union with the 
true Vine, or speak their relation to the “ Tree of life, 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations;”’ even 
those that were deciduous, and have dropped off, may 
(without straining a borrowed expression) signify some- 
what towards this purpose. 

4. From both the mentioned subjects, good parents may 
learn to do God and their Redeemer ali the service they 
can, and have opportunity for, in their own time; without 
reckoning too much upon what shall be done, by a well- 
educated, hopeful son, after they are gone, unless the like 
dispensation could be pleaded unto that which God gave 
to David, to reserve the building of the temple to his son 
Solomon, which, without as express a revelation, no man 
can pretend. The great keeper of these keys may cross 
such purposes, and without excusing the father, dismiss 
the son first. But his judgments are a great deep, too 
deep for our line: and his mercy is in the heavens, (Psal. 
xxxvi.) extending from everlasting to everlasting, upon 
them that fear him; and his righteousness unto children’s 

| children, Psal. ciii. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


ANNE, LADY WHARTON. 


] 


Ir was, Madam, the character an ancient worthy in the Christian church gave of a noble person of your sex, that, in 
reference to the matters of religion, she was not only a learner, but a judge. And accordingly, he inscribes to her 
divers of his writings, (even such as did require a very aecurate judgment in the reading of them,) which remain, unto 
this day, dispersedly, in several parts of his works, dignified with her (often prefixed)name. A greater, indeed, than 
he, mentions it as an ill character, to be not a doer of the law, but a judge. It makes a great difierence in the exercise 
of the same faculty, and in doing the same thing, with what mind and design it isdone. There is a judging that we 
may learn, and a judging that we may not; a judgment subservient to our duty, and a judgment opposite to it. 
Without a degree of the former no one can ever be a serious Christian; by means of the latter, many never are. The 
world through wisdom knew not God. A cavilling litigious wit, in the confidence whereof any set themselves above 
the rule, and make it their business only to censure it, as if they would rather find faults in it than themselves, is as 
inconsistent with sincere piety, as an humbly judicious discerning mind is necessary to it. This proceeds from a due 
savour and relish of divine things, peculiar to them in whom a heavenly spirit and principle have the possession, and 
a governing power. They that are after the Spirit, do savour the things of the Spirit.» The other from the preposses- 
sion and prejudice of a disaffected carnal mind. ‘They that are after the flesh, do only savour the things of the flesh. 

The ability God hath endowed your Ladyship with to judge of the truth that is after godliness, is, that you are better 
pleased to use, than hear of. I shall, therefore, be silent herein, and rather displease many of them that know you, 
who will be apt to think a copious subject is neglected, than say any thing that may offend either against your Lady- 
‘ship’s inclination or my own. Here is nothing abstruse and difficult for you to exercise a profound judgment upon; 
nor any thing curious to gratify a pleasant wit. But plain things, suitable to you, upon accounts common to the 
generality of Christians, not that are peculiar to yourself. "Tis easy to a well tempered mind (of how high intellectual 
excellencies soever) to descend to the same level with the rest; when for them to reach up to the others’ pitch, is not 
so much as possible. Our heavenly Father keeps not (as to the substantials of our nutriment) distinct tables for his 
children, but all must eat the same spiritual meat, and drink the same spiritual drink. He hath not one Gospel for 
great wils, and another for plainer people; but as all that are born of him must meet at length in one end, so they 
must all walk by the same rule, and in the same way, thither. And when I had first mentioned this text of Scripture 
in your hearing, the savour you expressed to me of the subject, easily induced*me, when, afterwards, I reckoned a 
discourse upon it might be of common use, to address that also (such as it is) in this way, to your Ladyship. Account- 
ing the mention of your name might draw the eyes of some to it, that have no reason to regard the author’s, and that 
by this means, if it be capable of proving beneficial to any, the benefit might be diffused so much the further. 

The aptness of the materials and subject here discoursed of, to do good generally, [cannot doubt. Neither our 
present duty or peace, nor our future safety or felicity, can be provided for as they ought, till our minds be more ab- 
stracted from time, and taken up about the unseen, eternal world. While our thoughts are too earnestly engaged 
about the events of future time, they are vain, bitter, impure, and diverted from our nobler and most necessary pur- 
suits. They follow much the temper and bent of our spirits, which are often too intent upon what is uncertain, and 
perhaps impossible. All good and holy persons cannot live in good times. For who should bear up the name of God 
in bad, and transmit it to succeeding times? Especially when good men are not of the same mind, it is impossible. 
And more especially, when they have not learned, asyet, to bear one another’s differences. The same time and state 
of things which please some, must displease others. For some that will think themselves much injured if they be not 
thought very pious persons, will be pleased with nothing less than the destruction of them that differ from them. So 
that while this is designed and attempted only, generally neither sort is pleased; the one because it is not done,. the 
other because it is in doing. 

It must be a marvellous alicration of men’s minds, that must make the times please us all; while, upon supposition. 
of their remaining unaltered, there is nothing will please one sort, but to see the other pagans or beggars, who in the 
meantime are not enough mortified either to their religion, or the necessary accommodations of human life, as to be 
well pleased with either. 


' THE’ EPISTLE 


To trust God cheerfully with the government of this w 
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orld, and to live in the joyful hope and expectation of a bet- 


ter, are the only means to relieve and ease us; and give us a vacancy for the proper work and business of our present 


time. This is the design of the following discourses. T 


which are apt to arise in our minds concerning the events of i 
1 ou g of future time, upon a fear what they may be, 
which by way of appendix is added to the former, tends to repress the immoderate desire of ieeotrine what they shall 


be. Which latter I thought, in respect of its affinity to 


he former whereof is directed against the careful thoughts, 
The other, 


the other, fit to be added to it; and in respect of the com- 


monness, and ill tendency of this distemper, very necessary. And indeed both the extremes in this matter are very 
unchristian, and pernicious: a stupid neglect of the Christian interest, and of God’s providence about it, on the one 
hand; and an enthusiastic phrensy, carrying men to expect they well know not what, or why, on the other. 

Our great care should be to serve that interest faithfully in our own stations, for our little time, that will soon be 


over, 
dignified, beyond all the splendour 


Your Ladyship hath been called to serve it in a family wherein it hath long flourished. And which it hath 
that antiquity and secular greatness could confer upon it. The Lord grant itmay 


long continue to flourish there, under the joint influence of your noble consort, and your own; and afterwards, in a 
posterity, that may imitate thei tors in suk ial pi ich is i 
} y er ancestors in substantial piety, and solid goodness. Which isa glory that will not 


fade, nor vary ; 


it apart of any 


this or that sect, but that which is true in all sects.” 


} r; not change with times, but equally recommend itself to sober and 
that which arises from the esteem of a party can neither be diffusive nor lasting. 


good men in all times. Whereas 
Tis true that I cannot but reckon 


4 Any one’s praise in a time wherein there are different sentiments and ways, in circumstantial matters re- 
lating to religion, to incline most to that which I take to come nearest the truth and our common rule: 
said by one that was a great and early light in the Christian church; 


But, as was 
“ That is not philosophy, which is professed by 


So nor do I take that to be religion which is peculiar to this or 


that party of Christians, (many of whom are too apt to say, here is Christ, and there is Christ, asif he were divided,) 


but that which is according to the mind of God among them all. 


Ladyship, which I sincerely bear, and most justly owe un 
you differ from many other serious Christians, (though the 


And I must profess to have that honour for your 
to you, chiefly upon the account not of the things wherein 
rein you agree also with myself, ) as for those things wherein 


youagree with them all. Under which notion (and under the sensible obligation of your many singular favours,) 1am, 


Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s very humble 
And devoted servant in the Gospel, 
JOHN HOWE. 





THOUGHTFULNESS 


OF 


FOR THE FUTURE. 


MATTHEW VI. 34. 


TAKE THEREFORE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW: FOR THE MORROW SHALL TAKE THOUGHT FOR THE THINGS 


OF ITSELF. 


Tue negative precept, or the prohibition, in the first 
words of this verse, I shall take for the principal ground 
of the intended discourse. But shall make use of the fol- 
lowing words, for the same purpose for which they are 
here subjoined by our Lord, viz. the enforcement of it. 

For our better understanding the import of the precept, 
two things in it require explication. How we are to un- 
derstand the morrow; and what is meant by the thought- 
fulness we are to abstain from in reference thereto. 

1. By the morrow must be meant, I. Some measure of 
time or other; Tf. Such occurrences, as it may be suppo- 
sed shall fall within the compass of that time. We are 
therefore to consider, 

I. What portion or measure of time may be here sig- 
nified by to-morrow, for some time it must signify, in the 
first place, as fundamental to the further meaning. Not 
abstractly, or for itself, but as it is the continent of such 
or such things as may fall within that time. And so that 
measure of time may, 

1, Admit, no doubt, to be taken strictly for the very 
next day, according to the literal import of the word to- 
morrow. But, 

2. It is also to be taken in a much larger sense, for the 
whole of our remaining time, all our futurity in this world. 
Indeed, the whole time of our life on earth is spoken of in 
the Scriptures but as a day. Let him alone, that he may 
accomplish as a hireling his day, Job xiv. 6. Wearea 
sort of jjpepGrot, short-lived creatwres, we live but a day, 


Me tase 


SUFFICIENT FOR THE DAY IS THE EVIL THEREOF, 


take the whole of our time together. Much less strange is 
it that the little residue, the future time that is before us, 
which we do not know how little it may be, should be 
spoken of but as a day. Experience hath taught even 
sensual epicures so to account their remaining time: 
“Tet us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die,” i. e. 
very shortly. They were right in their computation, but 
very wrong in their inference. It should have been, let 
us watch and pray to-day, we are to die to-morrow; let us 
labour for eternity because time is so short. But say they, 
“ Let us eat and drink to-day, for to-morrow we shall die.” 
A day to eat and drink was, it seems, a great gain. And 
if the phrase were not so used, to signify all the residue 
of our future time, yet by consequence it must be so un- 
derstood. For if we take to-morrow in the strictest sense, 
for the very next day; they that are not permitted, with 
solicitude, to look forward so far as the very next day, 
much less may they to a remoter and more distant time. 
Yea, and we may in some sense extend it not only to all 
our future time, but simply to all future time as that 
measures the concernments and affairs, not of this world 
only, but, which is more considerable, even of that lesser 
select community, the kingdom of God in it, mentioned 
in the foregoing verse. Which kingdom, besides its future 
eternal state, lies also spread and stretched throughout all 
time unto the end of the world. And as to its present and 
temporal state, or as it falls under the measure of time, it 
is not unsupposable that it may be within the compass of 


_ 
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our Saviour’s design, to forbid unto his disciples (who 
were not only to pursue the blessedness of that kingdom 
in the other world, but to intend the service of it in this) 
an intemperate and vexatious solicitude about the success 
of their endeavours, for the promoting its present interest: 
i. e. after he had more directly forbidden their undue care- 
fulness about their own little concernments, what they 
should eat, drink, or put on; and directed them rather and 
more principally to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, with an assurance that those other things 
should be added to them. It seems not improbable he 
might, in conclusion, give this general direction, as witha 
more especial reference to the private concernments of 
human life, about which common frailty might make them 
more apt to be unduly thoughtful: so with some oblique 
and secondary reference to the affairs of that kingdom too, 
which they were here to serve as well as hereafter to par- 
take and enjoy; and about the suecess of which service 
(being once engaged in it, and the difficulties they were 
to encounter appearing great and discouraging to so in- 
considerable persons as they must reckon themselves) 


_ they might be somewhat over-solicitous also. 


Nor, though they might not as yet understand their own 
work, nor (consequently) have the prospect of its difficul- 
ties as yet in view, are we to think our Saviour intended 
to limit the usefulness of the instructions he now gave 
them to the present time, but meant them to be of future 
use to them as occasions should afterwards occur. As we 
also find that they did recollect some other sayings of his, 
and understand better the meaning of them, when parti- 
cular occasions brought them to mind, and discovered how 
apposite and applicable they then were. Luke xxiv. 8. 
John ii. 22. So that we may fitly understand this prohibi- 
tion to intend, universally, a pressing of that too great ap- 
titude and proneness in the minds of men, unto undue ex- 
cursions into futurity, their intemperate and extravagant 
rangings and roamings into that unknown country, that 
terra incognita, in which we can but bewilder and lose 

nirselves to no purpose. Therefore, 

Secondly, and more principally, by to-morrow we are to 
understand the things that may fall within that compass 
of future time. For time can only be the object of our 
care, in that relative sense, as it refers unto such and such 
occurrences and emergencies that may fall into it. And 
so our Saviour explains himself in the very next words, 
that by to-morrow he means the things of to-morrow. To- 
morrow shall take care for the things of itself. And yet 
here we must carefully distinguish, as to those things of 
to-morrow, matters of event and of duty. We are not to 
think these the equally prohibited objects of our thoughts 
and care, Duty belongs to us, it falls within our province, 
and there are (no doubt) thoughts to be employed, how I 
may continue on in a course of duty, unto which I am, by 
all the most sacred obligations, tied for a stated course, 
that may lie before me, let it be never so long, and be 
never so many to-morrows in it. There ought to be 
thoughts used, of this sort, concerning the duties of the 
morrow, and of allmy futuretime. If it please God to give 
me such additional time, I will love him to-morrow, I will 
serve him to-morrow, I will trust him to-morrow, I will 
walk with him to-morrow. I will, through the grace of 
God, live in his fear, service, and communion, even as 
long as I have a day to live. Upon such terms doth every 
sincere Christian bind himself to God, even for always, as 
God binds himself to them on the same terms. This God 
shall be our God for ever and ever, he shall be our guide 
even unto death, Psal. xlviii. 14. The case can never alter 
with us in this regard; but as the worthiest object of all 
our thoughts is yesterday and to-day the same, and for 
ever, so should the course of our thoughts be too, in re- 
ference to that blessed object. Every day will I bless thee 
and praise thy name for ever and ever, Psal. cxlv.2. I 
will sing unto the Lord as long as I live; I will sing 
praise to my God while I have my being, Psal. civ. 33. 
The thoughts of our hearts should be much excited this 
way, how it may be thus with us, in all future time; that 
to-morrow, in this respect, may be as this day, and much 
more abundant as is spoken on another account, Isa. lvi. 
12. To-morrow shall be as this day, God assisting, and 
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much more abundant as to my love to him, serving of 
him, conversing with him, doing and designing for him, 
which are to-run through all my days. 

But now for the events of to-morrow, they are things 
quite of another consideration. They do not belong to 
us, they are not of the 7a é’ fpiv, none of the things within 
our compass. ‘To employ ourselves with excessive inten- 
tion of thoughts and cares concerning them, is to meddle 
without our sphere, beyond what we have any warrant for, 
further than as it is in some cases supposable there may 
be some connexion, and dependance, between such and 
such events, and my own either sin or duty. Now events 
that may occur to us to-morrow, or in our future time, you 
know are distinguishable into good or bad, grateful and 
ungrateful, pleasing to us or displeasing. Good.or grate- 
ful events, you easily apprehend, are not here intended. 
We do not use to perplex ourselves about good things, 
otherwise than as they maybe wanting, and as we may be 
deprived of them, which privation or want is an evil. 
And under that notion our Saviour considers the object of 
the prohibited thoughtfulness, as his after-words show: 
Sufficient for the day is the evilof it. And therefore gives 
caution not equally against all forethonghts, about the 
events of future time ; of which some may be both ration- 
al, and pleasant ;.but against forebodings, and presages of 
evil and direful things. As lest such thoughts should 
slide into our minds, or impose and obtrude themselves 
upon us: ‘“ Alas! what shall I do to live to-morrow ?, lam 
afraid I shall want bread for to-morrow, or for my future 
time.” This our Saviour says is paganish, after these 
things do the Gentiles seek, that (as is intimated) haveno 
father to take care of them. Your heavenly Father knows 
you have need of these things, (v. 32.) and directs his 
disciples to a nobler object of their thoughts and care, (v. 
33.) Seek you first the kingdom of God; wherein, as 
their future reward, so their present work and business 
was to lie. And then adds, Take no thought for to-mor- 
row, g. d. it would be indeed an ill thing if you should 
want bread to-morrow, and it would be worse if the affairs 
of God’s kingdom should miscarry, or you be excluded it. 
But mind you your own present work, and be not unduly 
concerned about these surmised bad events, God will pro- 
vide. This is then, in short, the object of this prohibited 
thoughtfulness—future time including whatscever un- 
grateful events we suppose and pre-apprehend in it. 

Secondly, We are to inguire about the thoughtfulness 
prohibited in reference hereto. It cannot be that all use 
of thoughts about future events, even such as, when they 
occur, may prove afflictive, is intended to be forbidden. 
Which indeed may be collected from the import of the 
word in the text that signifies another, peculiar sort of 
thinking, as we shall hereafter have more occasion totake 
notice. We were made, and are naturally, thinking crea- 
tures ; yea, and forethinking,or capable of prospiciency and 
foresight, ’Tis that by which in part man is distinguished 
from beast. Without disputing* as some do how far na- 
ture, in this or that man, doth contribute to divination 
and prophecy; we may say of man indefinitely, he is a 
sort of divining creature, and of human nature in common, 
that it much excels the brutal, in this, that, whereas sense 
is limited to the present, reason hath dignified our nature 
by adding to it a sagacity, and enabling us to use prospec- 
tion in reference to what yet lies more remotely before us. 
And though we are too apt to a faulty excess herein, and 
to be over-presaging, (which it is the design of this dis- 
course to show,) yet we are not to think that all use of any 
natural faculty can be a fault; for that would be to charge 
a fault onthe Author ofnature. The faculties will be active, 
To plant them therefore in our natures, and forbid their 
use, Were not consistent with the wisdom, righteousness, 
and goodness by which they are implanted. It must there- 
fore be our business to show—what thoughtfulness is not, 
—and then, what zs within the compass of this prohibition. 

1. What is not. There is, in the general, a prudent, 
and there is a Christian, use of forethought, about matters 
of that nature already specified; which we cannot under- 
stand it was our Saviour’s meaning to forbid. 

1. A prudent, which imports reference to an end. Our 
actions are so far said to be governed by prudence, and to 
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pracaad from it as they do designedly and aptly serve a va- 
uable end. 

1, The foresight of evils probable, yea even possible, to 
befall us, is useful, upon -a“prudential account, to several 
very considerable ends and purposes; either to put us 
upon doing the more good in the meantime, or upon, the 
endeavour (within moderate bounds, and as more may be 
needful) of pessessing more; or that we may avert or 
avoid imminent evils; or that what cannot be avoided, we 
may he the better able to bear, 

1. That we may be incited, hereupon, to do all the good 
we canin the world, in the meantime, before such evils 
overtake and prevent us. For prudence itself will teach a 
man to account (and hath taught even heathens) that he 
doth not live in this world, merely, that he may live; that 
he 1s not to live wholly to himself; his friends claim a part 
in him, his neighbours a part, his country a part, the 
world a part. He lives not at the rate of a prudent man 
that thinks of living only to indulge and gratify himself, 
and consult his own ease and pleasure, and upon this con- 
sideration, his prudence should instruct him to do all the 
present good he can, because there are evils in view that 
may narrow his capacity, and snatch from him the oppor- 
tunity of doing much. The evil day (as itis more emi- 
nently called) is not far off. He should therefore bethink 
himself of doing good to his friend (as the son of Syrack 
speaks) before he die. And there are other evils that may 
anticipate that day ; unto which the preacher hath refer- 
ence, (Eccles. xi. 2.) when he directs, to give a portion to 
seven and also to eight, because we know not what evil 
shall be upon the earth. We cannot tell how soon we may 
have neither power nor time left to do it in. 

Yea, and secondly, That we may be provided (as far as 
it lies within the compass of regular endeavour) of such 
needful good things, as are requisite for our support in this 
our pilgrimage; and especially, upon occasion of a fore- 
seen calamity approaching. This, as prudence doth re- 
quire, so we cannot suppose our Saviour doth by a con- 
stant rule forbid, who sometime enjoined his disciples to 
earry a scrip with them, though at another time (that they 
might, once for all, be convinced of the sufficient care of 
Providence, when or howsoever they should be precluded 
from using their own) he did, extraordinarily, forbid it. 
And ’tis evident that, in common cases, it 1s more espe- 
cially incumbent on the master of a family to make provi- 
sion for his household for the future; to provide in the 
more convenient season of the year, as in summer, for the 
following winter. A document which the slothfulare sent 
to learn from a very despicable instructor. Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, Prov. vi. 6, &c. And again, ; 

Thirdly, That the approaching evil may, if avoidable, be 
declined, the prudent man foresees the evil and hides him- 
self, when the simple pass on and are punished, Prov. xxii. 
3. And, perhaps, for this their simplicity; that they re- 
gardlessly go on with a stupid negligence of all warnings, 
till the stroke and storm fall. Which, whereas there may 
be one event to the wise man and the fool, (as Eccles. i1. 
14.) will prove to the one a mere affliction, to the other 
(upon this as well as other accounts) a proper and most 
deserved punishment. Because (as is there said) the wise 
man’s eyes are in his head, prompt and ready for their pre- 
sent use, the fool walks in darkness, which must be under- 
stood of a voluntary self-created darkness, as if he had 
plucked out his own eyes. Which is the wickedness of 
folly, as the same Ecclesiastes’s phrase is, ch. vii. v. 25. 

Fourthly, That what cannot be avoided may be the more 
easily borne. Every man counts it desirable, not to be 
surprised by evils that are unavoidable and no way to be 
averted. Prudence will, in such a case, use forethoughts 
to better purpose, than only to anticipate and multiply an 
aflliction, or consequently, to increase its weight; but much 
to alleviate and lessen it: by learning to bear it; gradually, 
and by gentle essays to acquaint the shoulder with the 
burden: to inure and compose the mind, and reconcile it 
to the several circumstances (so far as they are foreseen) of 
that less-pleasing state we are next to pass into. Which 
advantage might be one reason why Solomon, in the above- 
mentioned place, (though according to the genius of that 
reasoning book he variously discourses things on the one 
hand and the cther,) prefers wisdom to folly as much as 
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| light to darkness, (Eccles. ii. 13.) though one event may 

happen to both. ”Tis an uncomfortable thing to walk in 
darkness; and (supposing there be that wisdom that can 
make due use of a prospect) not to see an evil till we meet 
and feel it. Unexpected evils carry, as such, a more pe- 
culiar sting and pungency with them: when any shall say, 
Peace, peace, till sudden destruction comes upon them as 
travail on a woman with child, 1 Thes. v. 3. Nor can we 
reasonably think it was any part of our Saviour’s intend- 
ment, to advise his disciples unto such a self-revenging se- 
curity, who so often enjoins them watchfulness, because of 
what should come to pass. Or that he should counsel them 
to the same thing, for which he blames and upbraids the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, their not discerning the signs of 
the times. Upon all these prudential accounts there isa 
use of forethoughts about future approaching evils. 

Secondly, And there is a further use to be made of 
them upon an account more purely Christian. I would 
tempt none, under pretence of distinguishing these heads, 
to think they should oppose them. Christianity must be 
understood in reference to common prudence to be cumu- 
lative, not privative. It adds to it therefore ; opposes it 
not, but supposes it rather. And indeed it adds that, upon 
the account whereof we are far the more liable to afflicting 
evils, and so are the more concerned to use forethoughts 
about them. For, whereas there are much rarer instances 
of suffering merely for the duties of natural religion, which 
the common reason of man acknowledges equal and un- 
exceptionable, we are plainly told that all that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution, (2 Tim. iii. 
12.) though not in all times alike. Here therefore ’tis ne- 
cessary we have serious forethoughts of the evils which 
seem likely to befall us, for the Christian interest, upon 
several accounts. 

1. That we may espouse it sincerely; and enter our- 
selves the disciples of Christ with a true heart: which we 
are not likely todoif we understand not his terms, and do 
not consider the state of the case. What is done without 
judgment, or upon mistake, is not like to be done in truth. 
If we fall in with Christ and Christianity upon supposition 
of only halcyon days, in our time, and that we shail never 
be called to suffer for him, we shall most probably de- 
ceive ourselves, and prove false to him. It will appear 
our bargain was void in the making, as to any tie we can 
have upon him. We aretoreckon, when we take on the yoke 
of Christ, of bearing, also, his cross; and be in a prepara- 
tion of mind to lose and suffer all things for him. And to 
use forethoughts of this kind is what he enjoins us, (Luke 
xiv. 18.) under the expression of counting the cost, what it 
may amount unto to be a resolved sincere Christian. And 
he tells us withal, what the cost is to forsake all, (v. 33.) 
to abandon father, mother, wife, children, brethren, sisters, 
and one’s own life, v.26. And all this, (as is often incul- 
cated,) as that without which a man cannot be his disciple, 
z. €. not become one, as there the phrase must signify! So 
that though he have come to him, z.e, have begun to treat, 
(If a man come to me) and do not so, in his previous reso- 
lution, nothing is concluded between Christ and him. 

Secondly, That, upon this constant prospect of the state 
of our case we may endeavour our own confirmation, from 
time to time, in our fidelity to him. For new and unfore- 
thought occasions, that we have not comprehended in their 
particulars, or in equivalence, may beget new impressions, 
and dispositions to revolt. Besides all that had come upon 
those faithful confessors, (Ps. xliv.) that they were sore 
broken in the place of dragons, and covered with the sha- 
dow of death; (v. 19.) notwithstanding which they appeal 
to God, that their heart was not turned back, and that 
their steps had not declined from his way: and offer them- 
selves to his search, whether they had forgotten him, or 





stretched out their hands to a strange god. They add, Yea, 


for thy sake we are killed all the day long. They reckon 
upon nothing but suffering, and that to utmost extremity, 
all the rest of their day, and yet are still of the same mind. 
Patience must be laid in, that may be drawn forth unto 
long-suffering. And we are to endure to the end, that we 
may be saved. And therefore suffering to the last, is to be 
forethought of; through the whole course of which state ot 
suffering we must resolve, through the grace of Christ, 
never to desert his interest. Otherwise we are so deceived, 
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as he that goes to build a tower, without counting what 
his expense will be bale band, or he that is to meet an 
enemy in the field, without making a computation of the 
equality or inequality of the forces on the one side and the 
other; as our Saviour further discourses in the above- 
mentioned context. 

Thirdly, That we may cast with ourselves how, not only 
not to desert the Christian interest, but most advantage- 
ously to serve it. Suppositions ought to be made of what- 
soever difficulties seem not unlikely to be in our case, that 
we may bethink ourselves how we may be of most use to 

_ the interest of our great Master and Lord, upon such and 
such emergencies. For such a supposition he himself 
suggests, Matt. x. 23. If they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another. And ’tis likely he gives this direc- 
tion not with respect merely to their being safe, but ser- 
viceable, as the following words seem to intimate, For ve- 
vily Isay unto you, yeshall not have gone over the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of man be come, g.d. ‘“ You will 
have work to do whither ever you come, and will scarce 
have done all within that allotment of time you will have 
for it, before the vengeance determined upon this people 
prevent you of further opportunity among them :” as Ter- 
tullian discourses at large, and not irrationally, upon this 
subject, and Augustine to the like purpose.b 

Fourthly, That we may be the more excited to pray for 
the preservation and prosperity of the Christian interest. 
Those we should always reckon the worst days, that are 
of worst abode unto it, though we expect our own share in 
the calamities of such days. When his interest declines, 
and there are phenomena in providence, appearances and 
aspects very threatening to it, there ought to be the more 
earnest and importunate praying. And that there may be 
so, our eye should look forward, and be directed towards 
the foreshown events as from whence we are to take ar- 
guments and motives to prayer. And we should reckon 
therefore they are presignified that we may be excited, and 
a dutiful love to his great name be awakened in us. What 
shall be done to thy great name? What shall become of 
thy kingdom among men? Nor can we ever pray “ thy 
kingdom come,” without a prospect to futurity. Yea, and 
all prayer hath reference tosomewhat yet future. If there- 
fore all forethoughts about the concernments of future time 
were simply forbidden, there were no place left for prayer 
at all, Hitherto then we see how far taking thought about 
the future is not forbidden. 

Secondly, We are next therefore to show wherein it is. 
And it appears from what hath been said, it is not evil in 
itself, for then it must be universally so, and no circum- 
stance could make it good or allowable in any kind. 
Therefore it must be evil only either by participation or by 
redundancy. And so it may be, either as—proceeding 
from evil, or as tending to evil: 2. ¢. in respect either of 
the evil causes from which it comes, or of the ill effects to 
which it tends. Under these two heads we shall compre- 
hend what is to be said for opening the sense wherein it 
may be understood to fall under the present prohibition. 

1. All such thoughtfulness must be understood to be 
evil and forbidden as hath an ill root and original. As, 
before, our Saviour, in this sermon of his, forbids some- 

what else under this notion, because it cometh of evil. 
What doth so, partakes from thence an ill savour. Those 
are evil thoughts that participate, and, as it were, taste of an 
evil cause, which may be manifold. As, 

First, It may proceed from a groundless and too confident 
presumption, that we shall live to-morrow, and that our ¢to- 
morrow shall be a long day, or that we have much time 
before us in the world; which as it really is a great un- 
certainty, ought always to be so esteemed. Men presume 
first, and take somewhat for granted which they ought not, 

~and make that their hypothesis, upon which they lay a 
frame of iniquity of this kind, and make it the ground of 
much forbidden thoughtfulness and care. They forget in 
whose hands their breath is, assume to themselves the 
measuring of their own time, as if they were lords of it, 
take it for granted, they shall live so long; and accordingly 
form their projects, lay designs, and then grow very soli- 


b. Expos. in Evang. Johan. ¢. 10. If they persecute you in one city, fly, &c, 
Yet Lord, thou sayst, the hireling fleeth, Who is this hireling? He that flies 
seeking his own things, not the things of Jesus Christ. ‘Thou hast fled (though 
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citous how they will succeed and take effect. By break- 
ing another former law, they lead themselves into the 
transgression of this, 7. e. first boast of to-morrow against 
the prohibition, (Prov. xxvii. 1.) and then proceed unduly 
to take thought for to-morrow. The case which we find 
falls under animadversion, Jam. iv. 19, &c. To-morrow 
we will go to such a city, and buy and sell, and get gain; 
when as (saith that apostle) you do not know what shall 
be on the morrow; for what is your life, is it not a vapour ? 
&c. Would we learn to die daily, and consider that, for 
ought we know, to-morrow, in the strictest sense, may 
prove the day of our death, and that then, in that very day 
must our thoughts perish, we should think less intensely 
on the less fruitful subjects. Our thoughts would takea 
higher flight, not flutter in the dust, and fill our souls with~ 
gravel, as is our wont; and less no doubt offend against 
the true meaning of this interdict of our Saviour in the 
text. 

Secondly, There may be an undue forbidden thoughtful- 
ness about to-morrow, proceeding from a too curious in: 
quisitiveness, and affectation of prying into futurity. Men 
have nothing here but gloom and cloudy darkness before 
them. Fain they would with their weak and feeble beam 
pierce the cloud, and cannot; ’tis retorted, and doth not 
enter. They think to reinforce it by a throng and thick 
succession of thoughts, but do only think themselves into 
the more confusion ; cannot see what is next before them. 
What new scene shall first open upon them, they cannot 
tell. And (as is natural to them that converse in dubious 
darkness) their thoughts turn all to fear. And they there- 
fore think the more, and as their thoughts multiply, in- 
crease their fear. Whereas they should retire, and abstain 
from conversing in so disconsolate a region, among shades 
and spectres, which are their own creatures, perhaps, for 
the most part; and wherewith they first cheat, and then 
fright themselves. They should choose rather to converse 
in the light of former and present things, which they 
know ; and of such greater and more considerable futuri- 
ties as God hath thought fit plainly to reveal. And be 
contented there should be arcana, and that such future 
things remain so, as God hath reserved and locked up 
from us. It is not for you to know the times and seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power, saith our Sa- 
viour (departing) unto his disciples, (Acts i. 7.) when he 
was now going up into glory. Fain they would have known 
how it should speed afterwards with them, and his inter- 
est. Wilt thou now (say they) restore the kingdom to 
Israel? It is not for you (says he) to know, &c. If God | 
should any way give us light into futurity, ’tis to be ac- 
cepted, if we are sure it is from him; and be regarded ac- 
cording to what proofs there are that it is so. As, some- 
times, he doth premonish of very considerable events, that 
are coming on; and, according to what of evidence there 
is in any such monition, ought the impressions to be upon 
our spirits. But when out of our own fancies we will 
supply the want of such a discovery, and curiously busy 
(much more if we hereupon torment) ourselves to no pur- 
pose ; this we cannot doubt is forbidden us. But we shall 
say more of it hereafter apart by itself. And with this we 
may most fitly connect, 

Thirdly, That such thoughtfulness about the future is to 
be concluded undue and forbidden, as proceeds from a too 
conceited self-indulgent opinion of our own wisdom, and 
ability to foresee what shall happen. For from our very 
earnest desire to foreknow, may easily arise a belief that we 
do, or can doso, Asadream cometh from multitude of 
business, the over-busy agitation and exercise of our minds 
about what shall be, makes us dream, and in our dream 
we seem to ourselves to see Visions; and have before us 
very accurate schemes and prospects of things. How in- 
ventive are men, and ingenious in contriving their frames 
and models, either direful and dismal, or pleasant and en- 
taining, as the disposition of their minds is, compared 
with the present aspect of affairs, which variously impresses 
them this way or that! If they be terrible and ismal, 
but raised only upon a conceited opinion of our own great 
skill and faculty in foreseeing, they have their afflicting 


resent) because thou wast sees wast silent, because thou sats} afraid ; 


ear is the flight of the mind, &c. 
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evil in themselves, our own creature (of itself enous) 
tears and torments us. If they be pleasant and delectable, 
yet they may become afflicting by accident. For some one 
unthought-of thing, falling out contrary to our expectation, 
may overturn our whole model and fabric, as atouch doth 
a house of cards, and then we play the child’s part in de- 
ploring, as we did in erecting it; fret and despair that 
things can ever be brought to so good a posture again. 
But whether they be the one or the other, their sinful evil 
(which we are now considering) they owe to one and the 
same culpable cause, that we are so over-wise, and take 
upon us with such confidence to conclude of what shall 
be; as if our wisdom were the measure of things, or could 
sive laws to Providence from which it can never vary. It 
is notin itself a fault to be afraid of what is formidable, or 
pleased with what is pleasant, except‘it be with excess. But 
it is our fault to be either frighted with shadows, or to surfeit 
ourselves with a temporal short pleasure drawn out from 
them, that may, afterward, revenge itself upon us with the 
sharper torture, when as all their power to hurt us they re- 
ceive from ourselves; and have no more of reality or exist- 
ence, than astrong imagination, and confidence of our own 
undeceivable wit and sagacity, gives them. Who in all the 
world have minds so vexed with sudden passions of fear and 
hope, joy and sorrow, anger and despair, as your smatter- 
ing pedants in policy, such as set up for dons; and who 
fancy themselves men of great reach, able to foretell remote 
changes, and see things whose distance makes them in- 
visible to all but themselves: that hold a continual coun- 
' cil-table in their own divining heads, think themselves to 
comprehend all reasons of state: are as busy as princes 
and emperors, or their greatest ministers; mightily taken 
Up in all affairs, but those of their own private stations; 
and thereby qualified to be state weather-glasses, but 
prove no better for the use they pretend for, than a com- 
mon almanack, where you may write wet for dry through- 
out the year, and as much hit the truth. They that shall 
consider the abstruseness of designs and transactions that 
relate to the public, and how much resolutions about them 
depend upon what it is fit should be commonly unknown; 
so that they that judge without doors must think and talk 
at random: and withal that shall consider the uncertainty 
of human affairs, and that they who manage themare liable 
to ignorances, mistakes, incogitancies, and to the hurry of 
" various passions, as well-as other men; especially that shall 
consider the many surprising interpositions of an over- 


“ruling hand, and what innumerable varieties of paths lie 


open to the view and choice of an infinite mind, which we 
can have no apprehension of; might easily, before-hand, 
apprehend the vanity of attempting much in this kind, as 
common experience daily shows it, afterwards. So that 
multitudes of presaging thoughts, and agitations of mind, 
which proceed from the supposition of the contrary, cannot 
be without much sin against this precept of our Lord. 
And which would mostly be avoided, would we once learn 
to Jay no great stress of expectation upon any thing that 
may be otherwise; and to reckon Gerith that modesty 
which would well become us) that we can foresee nothing 
in the course of ordinary human affairs upon more certain 
terms. 

Fourthly, Here is especially forbidden such thoughtful- 
ness as proceeds from a secret distrust of Providence, froma 
latent, lurking atheism, or (which comes all to one as to the 
matter of religion) an only epicurian theism that excludes 
the Divine presence and government ; 7. e. call it by one of 
these names or the other, whatsoever thoughtfulness pro- 
ceeds from our not having a fixed, steady, actual belief, of 
the wise, holy, righteous, and powerful Providence that 
governs all affairs in the world, and particularly all our own 
affairs, no doubt highly offends against this law. When 
we have thought God out of the world, what a horrid dark- 
ness do we turn it into to ourselves! what a dismal waste 
and wilderness do we make it! Wecan haveno prospect 
but of darkness and desolation always before us. Did we 
apprehend God as every where present and active; (Dewm 
ire per onmes terrasque tractusque maris—) that heavens, 
earth, and seas are replenished with a divine powerful pre- 
sence ; were our minds possessed with the belief of his 
fulness filling all in all, and of governing power and wis- 
jom, extending to all times as well as places; there were 
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neither’ time nor place left for undue thoughtfulness of 
whatis, orshall be. But by asceret disbelief of Providence, 
or ournot having a serious, fixed, lively, practical belief of 
it, we put ourselves into the condition of the more stupid 
pagans, and are not only as strangers to the commonwealth 
of Israel, and the covenants of promise, and without Christ 
and hope, but even as without God in the world, or atheists 
in it, as the word there signifies, Ephes. ii. 12. And when 
we have thus by our own disbelief shut out God, how 
over-officiously do we offer ourselves to succeed into 
his place! And now how immense a charge have we 
taken upon us! We will govern the world, and order 
affairs, and times, and seasons: a province for which we 
are as fit as he whom the poetic fable places in the chariot 
of the sun. And so were it in our power, we should put 
all things into a combustion. But it is too much for us, 
that our impotency serves us to scorch ourselves and set 
our own souls on fire. How do our own thoughts ferment, 
and glow within us, when we feel our inability to dispose 
of things, and counterworlk cross events, or even shift for 
ourselves! For what are we to fill up the room of God! | 
or supply the place of an excluded deity! No wonder if 
troublous thoughts multiply upon us, till we cannot sustain 
the cumbersome burden. The context shows this to be 
the design of our Lord, to possess the minds of his disci- - 
ples, when he prohibits them thoughtfulness, with a serious 
believing apprehension of Providence, such a. Providence 
as reacheth to all things; even the most minute, and in- 
considerable ; to the birds that fly in the air, the flowers. 
that grow in men’s gardens, the grass in their fields, and 
(elsewhere) the hairs on their own heads. And certainly 
if we could but carry with us apprehensive minds of such 
a Providence every where acting, and which nothing es- ° 
capes, it must exclude the thoughtfulness here intended to 
be forbidden. 

Fifthly, Such as proceeds from an ungovernable spirit, a 
heart not enough subdued to the ruling power of God over 
the world. Not only distrustfulness of Providence, but rebel- 
lion against it, may be the (very abundant) spring of undue 
thoughtfulness. A temper of spirit impatient of govern- 
ment, self-willed, indomitable ; that says, I must have my 
own will and way, and things must be after my mind and 
manner; can never be unaccompanied with a solicitude 
that they may do so, as undutiful and sinful as its cause. 
A mind unretractably set, and pre-engaged one way, can- 
not but be filled with tumult, and mutinous thoughts, upon 
any appearing probability that things may fall out other- 
wise. In reference to an afflicted suffering condition (how 
ungrateful soever it be to our flesh) a filial subjection to 
the Father of our spirits is required under highest penalty. 
Shall we not be subject to the Father of spirits and live ? 
Heb. xii. 9. To mutiny is mortal, g. d. you must be sub- 
ject, your life lies on it. The title-which the sacred pen- 
man there fixes on God, the Father of spirits, is observable, 
and ought to be both instructive and grateful to us. He 
is the great paternal Spirit. We (in respect of our spirits) 
are his offspring (as the apostle elsewhere from a heathen 
poet urges, Act. xvii.) In this context the fathers of our 
fiesh and the Father of spirits are studiously contradistin- 
guished to one another. The relation God bears to us as 
our Father terminates on our spirits. And his paternal 
care and love cannot but follow the relation, and princi- 
pally terminate there too. He must be chiefly concerned 
about our spirits, that they be preserved in a good and 
healthful state. If therefore it be requisite for the advan- 
tage of our spirits, that our flesh do suffer, we are not to 
think he will stand upon that, or oppose the gratification of 
our flesh to the necessity of our spirits. And in this case 
shall not the wisdom and authority of the Father judge and 
rule, and the duty of the son oblige him to submit and 
obey ? And whereas ’tis added [and live 2] it implies we © 
are not, upon other terms, to expect a livelihood, to sub- 
sist and be maintained. A son ina plentiful, well-governed 
family, as long as he can be content to keep to the orders 
and rule of the family, and live under the care of a wise 
and kind father, he may live without care, or taking 
thought; but if he will go into rebellion, he puts himself 
into a condition thoughtful enough. He is brought to the 
condition of the prodigal, that knew not what shift to 
male to live, till he advises with himself, and comes to 
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that wise resolution dteccrning: I will arise and go to 
my father—If we speak of the life of our spirits, in the 
moral sense, (which in the natural sense we know are al- 
ways immortal,) it consists, as our bodily life doth, in an 
évxpacta in that holy order, and temperament, which de- 
pends upon our continued union with God, and keeping 
in with him (as the bodily crasis is preserved as long as 
the soul holds it united with itself.) A holy rectitude, 
composure, and tranquillity is our life, carries with it a 
lively sprightly vigour. To be spiritually minded is life 
and peace, Rom. viii. 6. But if we refuse to submit to the 
order of God, and offer to break ourselves off from him, 
this hath a deadly tendency. It tends to dissolve the 
whole frame, and would end in death if sovereign victori- 
ous grace did not prevent. Tobe sure an attempt to rebel 
gradually discomposes our whole soul, and brings in a 
crowd of thoughts that will be as uncomfortable to our- 
selves, as they are undutiful towards God; and conse- 
quently impair and enfeeble life; which our Saviour im- 
plies to consist in a good, healthy, comfortable, internal 
habit of mind and spirit, when he denies it to stand in ex- 
ternals. A man’s life consists not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses, Luke xii. 15. All which in- 
ward composure and tranquillity depend upon our willing 
submitting to be governed. What a blessed repose and 
rest! how pleasant a vacancy of diseasing vexatious 
thoughts doth that soul enjoy that hath resigned itself, and 
gives a constant wunintermitted consent to the Divine go- 

ernment! when it is an agreed, undisputed thing, that 
God shall always lead and prescribe, and it follow and obey! 

Some heathens have given us documents about follow- 
ing God, that might both instruct and shame us at once. 
It would save us many a vain and troublesome range, and 
excursion of mind and thoughts, could we once learn con- 
stantly todo so. If upon a journey, in an intricate way 
full of various turnings and windings, a man have a good 
and sure guide before him; as long as he follows he needs 
not be thoughtful, or make trials here and there. But if 
he will outrun his guide, and take this or that bye-way be- 
cause it seems pleasant, he puts himself to the needless 
labour of coming so far back, unless he will err continu- 
ally. As long as we are content that God govern the world 
and us, all is well. 

Sixthly, All such thoughtfulness is undue as proceeds 
from a dislike of God’s former methods, in what he hath 
heretofore done; when, because things have not gone so 
as to please us formerly, therefore we are thoughtful and 
afraid they may as little please us hereafter. Here the 
peccant cause is an aptness to censure and correct Provi- 
dence; as they, Mal. ii. 17. Where is the God of judg- 
ment? (we may reckon it a branch from that former root, 
an unsubject spirit, only shooting backward :) a disposition 
to find fault with the paths God hath taken, as if he had 
made some wrong steps, or in this or that instance had 
mistaken his way. But he that reproveth God, let him 
answer it, Job xl.2. Men are apt to fancy that things 
might have been better so or so. Hereupon how do 
thoughts flutter and fly out to futurity! “ What if he 
should do to-morrow, as he did yesterday; in future, as 
in former time; what a world should we have of it ?” 
There had been some rough unpleasant passages even to 
Moses himself in the course of God’s dispensation towards 
Israel, while they were under his conduct. But in the re- 
view of all, when he was now to leave them, how calm 
and pacate is his spirit! When in that most seraphic 
valedictory song of his, (Deut. xyxii.) his sentence wpon 
the whole matter is, His works are perfect, for all his ways 
are judgment, v. 4. Judgment is (with us who must 
argue and debate things before we determine) the most 
exquisite reason, or rather the perfection and final result 
of many foregoing reasonings. So that Moses’s testimony 
concerning all God’s ways is, that they were always chosen 
with that exact judgment, as if he had long reasoned with 
himself concerning every step he took; that certainly he 
had a very good reason for whatever he did, all as perfectly 
seen by him at one view, as if (like us) he considered long, 
before he judged what was to be done. 

Could we once learn to sing tuneably the song of Moses 
and the Lamb, Great and marvellous are thy works, O 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are all thy ways, O 
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King of saints; to like well all his former methods, to 
admire the amiableness and beauty of Providence in 
every thing, or generally to approve and applaud all things 
he hitherto hath done; to account he hath ever gone the 
best way that could have been gone, in all that hath past; 
we should never have dubious thoughts about what he 
will do hereafter. And this is no more than what the 
truth of the matter challenges from us, to esteem he hath 
some valuable reason for every thing he hath done. For 
sometimes, we can see the reason, and are to judge sc ex- 
plicitly upon what we see. And when we cannot, ’tis 
highly reasonable it should be with us the matter of an 
implicit belief that so itis. For though to pretend to pay 
that observance to fallible man, must argue either insin- 
cerity, or folly; the known perfection of the nature of 
God, makes it not only safe, but our duty, to hold always 
that peremptory fixed conclusion concerning all his dis- 
pensations. Indeed concerning some men of known re- 
puted wisdom, it is not only mannerly but prudent, to 
account they may see good reason for some doubtful ac- 
tions of theirs, when we cannot be sure they do. Much 
more may we confidently conclude that God ever doth and 
must do so. It is not a blind obsequiousness, but a mani- 
fest duty, which the plain reason of the thing exacts from 
us. And he justly takes himself affronted, and counts it 
an impious insolence, when things look not well to our 
judgments, then to question his, as he complains in that 
mentioned place, Mal. ii. 17. Ye have wearied me with 
your words, yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied thee? 
In that ye say, Every one that doth evil is good in the 
sight of the Lord, and he delighteth in them, and where 
is the God of judgment? But how free is that happy soul 
from sinful, anxious thoughts, with whom that conclusion 
neither is notionally denied, ncr doth obtain merely as a 
notion, but is a settled practical and vital principle, He 
hath done all things well. 

Seventhly, Such as proceeds from an over-addictedness 
to this world, and little relish of the things of the world 
to come. All that ariseth from a terrene mind, that 
savours not heavenly things. The heart is the fountain of 
thoughts. From thence they arise, and receive their distin- 
guishing tincture. They areas the temper of the heart is. 
If that be evil, thence are evil thoughts ; (Matt. xv-"19.) if it 
be earthly, they run upon earthly things, and savour both of 
it, and the things they are taken up about. This was the 
case of the disciples, Matt. xvi. 22, 23. When our 
Saviour had, immediately before, inquired the common 
opinion concerning him, and approved theirs, and con- 
firmed them in it, that he was Christ the Son of the living 
God; they draw all to the favouring the too carnal ima- 
gination and inclination of their own terrene hearts. They 
think he cannot want power, being the Son of the living 
God, to do great things in the world, and make them great 
men. And reckon his love and kindness to them must 
engage the Divine power which they saw was with him 
for these purposes. And ’tis hkely when he directs his 
speech to Peter, and speaks of giving him the keys, which 
he might know had heretofore been the insignia of great 
authority in a prince’s court, he understood all of some 
secular greatness; and that there were dignities of the like 
kind, which the rest might proportionably share in; as it 
appears others of them were not without such expectations, 
when elsewhere they become petitioners to sit at his right 
and left hand in his kingdom ie places or thrones of those 
phylarchs, or princes of tribes, that sat next to the royal 
throne.) Now hereupon when our Saviour tells them 
what was first coming, and was nearer at hand, that he 
must be taken from them, suffer many things, be deliver- 
ed over unto death, &c. Peter very gravely takes on him 
to rebuke him, Master, favour thyself, this shall not be 
unto thee; no, by no means! Full of thoughts, no doubt, 
his mind was at what was said. And whence did they 
proceed but from a terrene spirit ? and that the notion of 
worldly dignity had formed his mind, and made it intent 
upon a secular kingdom. It was not abstractly his care 
for Christ himself he was so much troubled at; as what 
would become of his own great designs and hopes. There- 
fore our Saviour calls him Satan, the name of that arch 
cnemy, the usurping God of this world, who had as yet 
too much power over him, and tells him, “‘ Thou savourest 
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not the things that be of God, but the things that be of men,” 
g. d.a Satanical spirit hath possessed thee, get thee behind 
me. And so seeks to repress that unsavory steam of fuli- 
gimous earth-sprung thoughts, which he perceived arose 
in his mind. 

It were a great felicity to be able to pass through this 
present state with that temper of mind as not to be liable 
to vexatious disappointments. And whereas the things 
that compose and make up this state are both little and 
uncertain, so that we may as well be disappointed in ha- 
ving as in not having them; our way were, here, not to 
expect, but to have our minds taken up with the things 
that are both sure and great, that is, heavenly, eternal 
things; where we are liable to disappointment neither 

. way. For these are things that we may upon serious dili- 
gent seeking both most surely obtain and possess, and 
most satisfyingly enjoy. And the more our minds are 


employed this way, the less will they incline the other.. 


As no man that hath tasted old wine presently desireth 
new, for he saith the old is better. The foretastes of heaven 
are mortifying towards all terrene things. No one that looks 
over that 11th to the Hebrews would think those worthies, 
those great heroes there reckoned up, troubled themselves 
much with thoughts of what they were to enjoy or suffer 
in this world. To see at what rate they lived, and acted, 
it is easy to collect they were not much concerned about 
temporary futurities. Whence was it? They lived by that 
faith that was the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen, that exalted, raised, and re- 
fined their spirits, and carried them above an empty, un- 
satisfying, vain world. And again, 

Eighthly (which is most conjunct with this last,) All such 
thoughtfulness is forbidden as proceeds from want of self- 
denial, patience, and preparedness fora suffering state. A 
heart fortified and well postured for suffering, is no suscep- 
tible subject of those ill impressions. They fall into weak 
minds, tender, soft, and delicate, that reckon themselves 
created, and embodied in flesh, only to taste and enjoy sensi- 
ble delights ; and that they came into this world to be en- 
tertained, and divert themselves with its still fresh and va- 
rious rarities. Weare deeply thoughtful because we cannot 
deny ourselves and bear the cross; and have not learned 
to endure hardships, as good soldiers of Christ Jesus.. Our 
shoulders are not yet fitted to their burthen. Some perhaps 
think themselves too considerable, and persons of too great 
value tobe sufferers. I amtoo good, my rank too high, my 
circumstances toolittlevulgar. Hence, contempt, disgrace, 
and other more sensibly pinching hardships are reckoned 
unsuitable for them, and only to be endured by Nes of 
Jower quality; so that the very thoughts of suffering are 
themselves unsufferable. Whereupon, when the exigency 
of the case urges, and they can no way decline, they can- 
not but think strange of the fiery trial, and count a strange 
thing is happened tothem. The matter was very unfa- 
miliar unto their thoughts, and they are as heifers wholly 
unaccustomed to this yoke. And now, upon the near pros- 
pect of so frightful a spectacle as an unavoidable suffering, 
a mighty resistless torrent of most turbid thoughts breaks 
in upon them at once. And they are (as a surprised camp) 
all in confusion: sorrowful, fearful, discontentful, repi- 
ning, amazed thoughts do even overwhelm and deluge 
their souls. And all these thoughts do even proceed from 
want of thinking. They think too much now, because be- 
fore they thought too little. Whereas did we labour by 
degree to frame our spirits to it, to reconcile our minds to 
a suffering state, (as they do horses intended for war, bya 
drum beaten under their nose, a pistol discharged or trum- 
pet sounded at their very ear,) did we inure ourselves 
much to think of suffering, but yet to think little and di- 
og | of it, and little of ourselves, who may be the 
sufferers; I am (sure) not better than those that have suf- 
fered before me in former times, such as ‘‘ of whom the 
world was not worthy ;” we should be in a good measure 
prepared for whatever can come, and so not be very 
thoughtful about any thing that shall. 

II. That thoughtfulness is forbidden too which tends to 
evil, such as hath an evil tendency. 

1. Such as tends to evil negatively, that is, to no good ; 
all that isto no purpose. For we are apt when we see things 
go otherwise than we would have them, to exercise our 
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contriving thoughts as deeply as if we were at the head 
of affairs, and had them in our own hand and power, and 
could at length turn the stream this way or that. But do 
we not busy ourselves about matters all the while wherein 
we can do nothing? When things are out of our power, 
are not of the ra é¢’ jjtv, belong not tous, are without our 
reach, and we can have no influence upon them this way 
or that, yet we are prone over-earnestly to concern our- 
selves. And as men (in that bodily exercise) when the 
bowl is out of their hands variously writhe and distort 
their bodies, as if they could govern its motion by those 
odd and ridiculous motions of theirs; so are we apt to 
distort our minds into uncouth shapes and postures, to as 
little purpose, more pernicious, and upon a true account 
not less ridiculous. As our Saviour warns us to beware 
of idle words, such as can do no work, (as the Greek im- 
ports,) so we should count it disallowed us too, (for the 
same reason,) to thinkidlethoughts. The thoughtfulness 
our Saviour intends to forbid, you see how he character- 
izes, such as will not add a cubit, nor alter the case one 
way or other, 7. ¢. that is every way useless to valuable or 
good purposes. The thinking power is not given us tobe 
used in vain; especially, whereas it might be employed 
about matters of great importance to us at the same time. 
Which serves to introduce a further character of undue 
thoughtfulness, vzz. 

2. Such as tends to divert us from our presence duty. 
Our minds are not infinite, and cannot comprehend all 
things at once. We are wont so to excuse our not having” 
attended to what another was saying to us, that truly we 
were thinking on somewhat else. Which is a good excuse, 
if neither the person nor thing deserved more regard from 
us. But if what was propounded were somewhat we 
ought to attend to, ’tis plain we were diverted by thinking 
on what, at that time, we ought not. When men are so 
amused with their own thoughts that they are put intoa 
state of suspense, and interruption from the proper busi- 
ness of their calling, as Christians, or men, or when their 
thoughts run into confusion, and are lost as to their pre- 
sent work, such are certainly forbidden thoughts: when 
they think of every thing but what they should think of. 
A few passant thoughts would surely serve turn for what 
is not my business. I have business of my own that is 
constant, and must be minded at all times, be they what 
they will. But when the times generally do not please us, 
upon every less grateful emergency we overdo it in think- 
ing! ’Tis rational and manly to behave ourselves in the 
world as those that have a concern in it, under the com- 
mon Ruler of it, and for him; and not to be negligent 
observers how things goin reference to his great and all- 
comprehending interest. But the fault is, that our thoughts 
are apt to be too intense, and run into excess ; that we crowd 
and throng ourselves with thoughts, and think too much to 
think well, consider what others do or do not; that we 
allow no place nor room for thoughts what we are to do 
ourselves, even in the way of that our constant duty, 
which no times, nor state of things, can alter or make dis- 
pensable: 7. e. to pray continually with cheerful trust: to 
live in the love, fear, and service of God: to work out our 
own salvation: to seek the things that are above: to go- 
vern and cultivate our own spirits: to keep our hearts 
with all diligence: to do all the good we can to others, 
&c. As to these things we stand astonished, and as men 
that cannot find their hands. We should endeavour to range 
and methodize our thoughts, to reduce them into some 
order, (which a crowd admits nol) that we may have them 
distinctly applicable to the several occasions of the human 
and Christian life. And with which useful order whatever 
consists not, we should reckon is sinful and forbidden. 

3. Such as not only confounds, but torments the mind 
within itself, gives it inward torture, distracts and racks it, 
as the word in the text more peculiarly signifies, (epcuvav, ) 
to pluck and rend a thing in pieces, part from part, one 
piece from another. Such a thoughtfulness as doth tear a 
man’s soul, and sever it from itself. There is another 
word of very emphatical import too which is used in for- 
bidding the same evil, (Luke xii. 29.) pi perewpigeobe, be 
not in suspense, do not hover as meteors, do not let your 
minds hang asin the air, in apendulous, uncertain, unquiet 
posture; or be not of an inconsistent mind, as a critical 
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writer phrases it;¢ or, as we may add, that agrees not, 
that falls out and fights with itself, that with its own agi- 
tations sets itself on fire, as meteors are said to do. 
Thoughts there are that prove as fire-brands to a man’s 
soul, or as darts and arrows to his heart, that serve to no 
other purpose but to inflame and wound kim. And when 
they are about such things (those less-considerable events 
of ped that all this might as well have been 
spared, and when we disquiet ourselves in vain, it cannot 
be without great iniquity. God, who hath greater domi- 
nion over us than we have of ourselves, though he dis- 
quiet our spirits for great and important ends; put us to 
undergo much smart and torture in ourown minds, caused 
us to be pricked to the heart, and wounded, in order to our 
eure, and hath appointed a state of torment for the incu- 
rable; yet he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
ehildren of men. ’Tis a thing he wills not for itself. 
Those greater ends make it necessary, and put it without 
the compass of an indifferent choice. Much less should 
we choose our own torment, as it were, for torment’s sake, 
or admit thoughts which serve for no other purpose. ’'Tis 
undutiful; because we are not our own; we violate and 
discompose the temples of the Holy Ghost, where since 
he vouchsafes to dwell, we should as much as in us is 
provide he may have an entirely peaceful and undisturbed 
dwelling. ’Tis unnatural, because ’tis done to ourselves. 
A felony dese. Whoever hated his own flesh? Noman 
ents and wounds and mangles himself, but a madman, 
who is then not himself, is outed and divested of himself. 
He must be another thing from himself, ere he can do 
such acts of violence even to the bodily part. How much 
more valuable, and nearer us, and more ourself, is our 
mind and spirit! But this is the case in the matter of in- 
ordinate thoughts and care. We breed the wormsthat gnaw 
and corrode our hearts. Worms! yea the serpents, the 
vultures, the bears and lions. Our own fancies are the 
creators of what doth thus raven and prey upon ourselves. 
Our own creature rents and devours us. 

4, Such as excludes divine consolation, so that we can- 
not relish the comforts God affords us, to male our duties 
pleasant, and our afflictions tolerable; or isready to afford. 
In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts 
delight my soul, Psal. xciv. 19. Those thoughts, if they 
were afflicting and troublesome, they were not so without 
some due measure or limit, while they did not so fill the 
whole soul as to exclude so needful a mixture. But how 
intolerably sinful a state is it when the soul is so filled, 
and taken up, prepossessed already, with its own black 
thoughts, that there is no room for better! And its self 
created cloud is so thick and dark that it resists the hea- 
venly beams, and admits them not in the ordinary way to 
enter and insinuate. When the disease defies the remedy, 
and the soul refuses to be comforted, as Psal. lxxvii. 2. 
This seems to have been the Psalmist’s case; not that he 
took up an explicit, formed resolution against being com- 
forted, but that the present habit of his mind and spirit 
was such that it did not enter with him; and that the usual 
course did not succeed in order to it; for it follows, “I 
thought on God and was troubled,” which needs not to be 
understood so, as if the thoughts of God troubled him, 
but though he did think of God he was yet troubled. The 
thoughts of God were not the cause of his trouble, but the 
ineffectual means of his relief. Still he was troubled not- 
withstanding he thought of God, not because. For you 
see he was otherwise troubled, and says, “In the day of 
my trouble I sought the Lord.” He took the course which 
was wont not to fail, but his mind was so fall of troublous 
thoughts before, that when he remembered God, it proved 
but a weak essay. The strength of his soul was pre-en- 
gaged the other way, and the stream was too violent to be 
checked by that feebler breath which he now only had to 
oppose it. Though God can arbitrarily, and often doth, 
put forth that power as to break and scatter the cloud, 
and make all clear up on a sudden; yet also, often, he 
withholds in some displeasure that more potent influence, 
and leaves things to follow, with us, their own natural 
course ; lets our own sin correct us, and suffers us to feel 
the smart of our own rod. For we should have withstood 
beginnings, and have been more early in applying the 
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remedy before things had come to this ill pass. Because 
we did not, when we better could, set ourselves to con- 
sider, and strive and pray effectually, the distemper of our 
spirits is now grown to that height that we would and 
cannot. In that great distress which befell David at Zik- 
lag, when he finds his goods rifled, his nearest relatives 
made captives, that city itself, the place of his repose, the 
solace of his exile, reduced to a ruinous heap ; his guard, 
his friends, the companions of his flight, and partakers, of 
all his troubles and dangers, become his dangerous ene- 
mies, for they mutiny and conspire against him, and 
speak of stoning him; the common calamity imbitters 
their spirits, and they are ready to fly upon him, as if he 
had done the Amalekite’s part, been the common enemy, 
and the author of allthat mischief; in this most perplexing 
case he was quicker in taking the proper course, imme- 
diately turns his thoughts upwards while they were flexi- 
ble and capable of being directed, and comforted himself 
in the Lord his God. All that afflicting thoughtfulness 
which is the consequent of our neglecting seasonable en- 
deavours to keep our minds under government and re- 
straint, while they are yet governable; and which here- 
upon renders the consolations of God small, and tasteless 
to us, is certainly of the prohibited sort. 

5. Such as tends .to put us on a sinful course for the - 
avoiding dangers that threaten us. When we think of 
sinning to day, lest we should suffer to-morrow. If it be 
but one particular act of sin by which we would free our: 
selves from a present danger, or much moreif our thoughts 
tempt and solicit us to a course of apostacy, which (Psal. 
lxxxv. 8.) is a returning to folly. The thing now speaks 
itself, the thought of foolishness is sin, Prov. xxiv. 9. 
When upon viewing the stale of aflairs a man’s thoughts 
shall suggest to him, I can never be safe I perceive in this 
way; great calamities threaten the profession I have 
hitherto been of. And hence he begins to project the 
changing his religion, to meditate a revolt. In this case 
deliberasse est descivisse. A disloyal thought hath in it the 
nature of the formed evil to which it tends. Here is se- 
minal apostacy. ‘The cockatrice egg, long enough hatch- 
ed, becomes a serpent; and therefore ought to be crushed 
betimes. A man’s heart now begins sinfully to tergpt him, 
(as he is never tempted with effect, till he be led away by his 
own heart and enticed, James i. 14.) And now is the con- 
ception of that sin, which, being finished, is eventually 
mortal, and brings forth death, v. 15. 

6. Such as tends unto visible dejection and despondency, 
such as in the course of our walking shall make a show, 
and express itself to the discouragement of the friends of 
religion or the triumph of its enemies. It may be read in 
a man’s countenance many times when he is unduly 
thoughtful. Cares furrow his face, and form his deport- 
ments. His looks, his mien, his behaviour, show a 
thoughtful sadness. 

Now whensuch appearances exceed our remaining con- 
stant cause of visible cheerfulness, the thoughtfulness 
whence they proceed cannot but be undue and sinful. 
As when the ill aspect of affairs on our interests clothes 
our faces with fear and sorrow; our countenances are 
fallen, and speak our hearts sunk: so that we even tell the 
world we despair of our cause and our God. This, he- 
sides the distrust, which is the internal evil spoken of 
before, tends to a very pernicious effect; to confirm the 
atheistical world, to give them the day, to say with them 
the same thing, and yield them the matter of their impious 
boast, There is no help for them in God. And all this, 
when there is a true unchangeable reason for the contrary 
temper and deportment. For still that one thing “the 
Lord reigns,” hath more in it to fortify and strengthen our 
hearts and compose us to cheerfulness, and ought to sig- 
nify more with us to this purpose, than all the ill appear- 
ances of things in this world can do to our rational dejec- 
tion. The Psalmist (Psal. xevi. 11, 12, 13.) reckons all the 
world should ring of it, that the whole creation should par- 
take from it a diffusive joy. Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad; let the sea roar and the fulness there- 
of; let the field be joyful, and all that is therein; then 
shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord, 
for he cometh, he cometh to judge the earth, &e. 
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He accounts all the universe should even be clothed here- 
upon with a smiling verdure. And what? are we only to 
except ourselves, and be an anomalous sort of creatures? 
shall we not partake in that common dutiful joy, and fall 
into concert with the adoring loyal chorus? Will we cut 
ourselves off from this gladsome obsequious throng? And 
what should put a pleasant face and aspect upon the whole 
world, shall it only leave our faces covered with clouds, 
and a mournful sadness % 

Briefly, that we may sum up the evil of this prohibited 
thoughtfulness, as it is to be estimated from its ill effects 
to which it tends, whatsoever, in that kind, hath a tendency 
either dishonourable and injurious to God, or hurtful to 
ourselves, we are to reckon into this class, and count it 
forbidden us. Wherefore it remains that we go on the 
other part of the intended discourse, viz. 

II. ‘The enforcement of the prohibition. For which 
purpose we shall take into consideration the following part 
of the verse; “To-morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself: sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
The evil forbidden is carefulness about the future, as we 
read it, taking thought, which is a more general expres- 
sion than the Greek word doth amount to. All thinking 
is not caring. This is one special sort of thoughts that is 
here forbidden, careful thoughts, and one special sort of 
care, not about duty but event, and about event wherein it 
doth not depend upon our duty, that is, considered ab- 
stracily from it; and so the thing intended is, that doing 
all that lies within the compass of our duty to promote any 
good event, or to hinder bad, that then we should cease 
from solicitude about the success. From such solicitude, 
most especially, as shall be either distrustful, or disquiet- 
ing, or more generally, that shall be, any way, either in- 
jurious to God, or prejudicial to ourselves. 

Now for the pressing of this matter upon our practice, 
these subjoined words may be apprehended to carry, either 
but one and the same argument, in both the clauses; or 
else two distinct ones; according as the former shall be 
diversely understood. For, 

1. These words, ‘‘ To-morrow shall take care for the 
things of itself,” are understood by some to carry but this 
sense with them, q. d. “ To-morrow will bring its own cares 
With it, and those perhaps afilicting enough, and which will 
give you sufficient trouble when the day comes. To-mor- 
row will oblige you to be careful about the things thereof, 
and find you business and molestation enough.” Which 
is but the same thing in sense with what is imported in the 
following words: “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

2. Or else those former words may be understood thus,— 
“ To-morrow shall take care for the things of itself;” 7. ¢. 
“to-morrow and the things of to-morrow shall be suffi- 
ciently cared for otherwise, without your previous care. 
There is one that can do it sufficiently, do not you imper- 
tiently and to no purpose concern yourselves.” It is im- 

lied there is some one else to take that care, whose proper 

usiness itis. The great God himself is meant, though 
that is not expressly said, the design being but to exclude 
us; and to say who should not take care, not who should. 
That is therefore left at large, and expressed with that in- 
differency, as if it were intended to signify to us, that it 
was no matter who took care so we did not. That we 
should rather leave it to the morrow to pu on a person and 
take care, than be ourselves concerned; that whose part 
soever it is, it was none of ours. A form of speech not 
unexampled elsewhere in Scripture. ‘ Let the dead bury 
their dead,” only follow thou me; qg. d. sure somebody will 
perform that part. It will be done by one or other, more 
properly than by you, who have devoted yourself to me, 
and are become a sacred person (not permitted by the law 
to meddle with a dead body, as a learned person glosses 
upon that place.) And, in common speech, especially of 
superiors to inferiors, such antanaclases (as the figure is 
called) are frequent. And the same word used over again, 
when in the repetition (though here it be otherwise) we in- 
tend not any certain sense; more than that we would, with 
the more smartness and pungency, repress an inclination 
we observe in them to somewhat we would not have them 
do, or more earnestly press the thing we would have done. 
So that we need not in that expression trouble ourselves to 
imagine any such mystical meaning, as, let them that are 
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dead in sin bury them that are dead for sin; or that it in- 
tends more, than, be not concerned about the matter. And 
to show the absoluteness of the command, it is given in that 
form of words that it might be understood he should not 
concern himself about that business in any case whatso- 
ever, g. d. suppose, what is not likely, that there were none 
else that would take care; or none but the dead to bury 
the dead; yet know, that at this time I have somewhat else 
to do for you; when it is in the meantime tacitly supposed, 
and concealed, that the matter might well enough 2 left 
to the care of others. So here, while it is silently intimated 
that the things of the morrow shall be otherwise sufficiently 
cared for, by that wise and mighty Providence that go- 
verns all things, and runs through all time, yet our intem- 
perate solicitude is, in the meantime, so absolutely forbid- 
den, that we are not to be allowed in it, though there were 
none, but the feigned person of to-morrow, to take care for 
what should then occur. Yet the main stress is laid upon 
the concealed intimation all the while, as a thing whereof 
he was secure, and would have his disciples be too, that 
the business of providing for the morrow would be done 
sufficiently without them. And now according to this 
sense of those words, there are two distinct considerations, 
contained in this latter part of the verse, both which we 
shall severally make use of, for the purpose for which they 
are propounded by our Saviour, vzz. the pressing of what 
he had enjoined in the former part of the verse. And we 
may thus distinetly entitle them, the unprofitableness and 
the hurtfulness of this forbidden care, 

1. The former may well bear that title; the inutility or 
unprofitableness of our care. To-morrow shall take care 
for the things of itself, 7. e. they shall be sufficiently cared 
for without you. Now under that head of unprofitable- 
ness, we may conceive these two things to be comprehend- 
ed: viz. I. That we do not need to attempt any thing: II. 
That we can effect nothing by that prohibited care of ours: 
that we neither need, nor (to any purpose) can, concern 
ourselves about such matters. 

I. That we do not need. - They are under the direction 
of his providence who can manage them well enough 
himself. And unto this head several things do belong, 
which if they be distinctly considered, will both discover 
and highly aggravate that offence of immoderate thought- 
fulness. As, ; 

1. That, through that needless care of ours, we shall 
but neglect (as was formerly said) our most constant in- 
dispensable duty. That will not be done as it ought. We 
should study to be quiet, and do our own business, as is 
elsewhere enjoined, upon another account. We havea 
duty incumbent, which, what it is we are told, in the ge- 
neral, and at the same time encouraged against interrupt- 
ing care, Psal. xxxvii. 3. Trust in the Lord and do good, 
and you shall dwell in the land, and verily you shall be 
fed. Some perhaps are apt to have many a careful thought 
of this sort. ‘“ Alas! We are afraid the condition of the 
land may be such as we shall not be able to live in il.” 
No, (‘tis said,) never trouble your thoughts about that. 
Only neglect not your own part. Trust in the Lord, and 
do good, and ’twill be well enough. You shall dwell in 
the land, and verily you shall be fed. 

2. We shall make ourselves busy-bodies in the matters 
of another, (1 Pet. iv. 15.) as it were, play the bishops in 
another’s diocese, as the word there imports. We shall 
but be over-officious, and undecently pragmatical in inter- 
meddling. Our great-care should be, when we count upon 
suffering, that we may not suffer indecently, or with dis- 
reputation, (in their account who are fittest to judge, ) much 
less injuriously to a good cause, and a good conscience. 
Which we cannot fail to do, if we suffer out of our own 
place and station, and having intruded ourselves into the 
affairs and concerns that. belong to the management of 
another hand. And, 

3. It is to be considered who it is that we shall affront, 
and whose province we invade in so doing, viz. of one 
that can well enough manage all the affairs of to-morrow, 
and of all future time, the Lord of all time, in whose hands 
all our times are, and all time. A province in the adminis- 
tration, whereof there is no danger of defect or error. And, 

4, It is to be considered that we shall do so, not only 
without a call, but against a prohibition. It is reckonea, 
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among men, a’ rudeness, to intrude into the affairs of ano- 
ther uninvited; how much more if forbidden? It gives 
distaste and.offence; and the reason is plain, for it implies 
a supposition of their weakness, and that they are not able 
to manage their own affairs themselves. And as we there- 
by cast contempt upon another, so, at the same time, we 
unduly exalt and magnify ourselves, as if we understood 
better. Such a comparison cannot but be thought odious. 
But now take this as an addition to the former considera- 
tion, and the matter rises high, and carries the same inti- 
mation with it in reference to the All-wise and Almighty 
God. No, is not he likely to bring matters to any good 
pass without us? And are we therefore so concernedly 
looking over the shoulder, thrusting in our eye, and send- 
ing forth our cares to run and range into his affairs and 
business ? This is a wearisome impertinence. A prudent 
man would not endure it. 

Nor are those words unapplicable to this purpose, “‘Seems 
it a small thing to you to weary men, but you will weary 
my God also ?” Isa. vii. 13. They were spoken to a pur- 
pose not unlike. For observe the occasion. There were 
at that time the two kings with their combined power, of 
Syria and Israel, come up against Jerusalem and the house 
of David, meaning the king Ahaz. It is said hereupon of 
him, and the people with him, ‘‘ Their hearts were moved 
as the trees of the wood are moved with the wind.” Full 
of thoughts, of cares, and fears, they were, no doubt. O! 
what will become of this matter ? what will be the event ? 
And the prophet comes with a comfortable message to 
them from God. But their hearts were so prepossessed 
with their own fears, it signifies nothing. A confirmation 
is offered and refused. ‘The pretence was, he would not 
tempt God by asking a sign even when he was bidden. A 
hypocritical pretence, made only to cover a latent distrust. 
Thereupon, saith the prophet, is it a small thing to weary 
men, (meaning himself who was but the messenger,) but 
that you will weary my God also? 2. e. who sent him ; and 
who went not about to put the affrighted prince, and his 
people, upon any thing, but to trust him and be quiet: no 
agitation of whose minds was required to their safety. 
They are not directed, as if all lay upon them, to hold a 
council, and contrive themselves (at this time) the means 
of their preservation. Nor should they, with disturbed 
minds. Neither are we (in the sense that hath been given) 
required or allowed to use our care in reference to the 
things of to-morrow. The stress of affairs lies not upon 
us. The events that belong to to-morrow, or the future 
time, whatever it be, will be brought about, whether we 
so care or care not. Our anxiety is needless in the case. 
What will not to-morrow come, and carry all its events in 
it that belong to it, without us? will not the heavens roll 
without us ? and the sun rise and set? the evening come 
and also the morn? the days, and all that belong to the 
several days of succeeding time ? will not all be brought 
about without our care think we? how was it before we 
were born? 

2. There is also comprehended besides, under that head 
of unprofitableness, our impotency to effect any thing by 
our care. As we do not need, so nor are we able. That 
is unprofitable, which will not serve our turn, nor do our 
‘business. This forbidden care leaves things but as we 
found them, ’Tis true, that may be some way useful that 
is not absolutely necessary, but if besides that no necessity, 
there be also an absolute usefulness, the argument is 
much stronger. All this prohibited care of ours cannot 
contribute any thing to the hindering of bad events or pro- 
moting of good. And that neither as to our own private 
affairs, nor (much less) as to those that are of public con- 
cernment. 

1. Not as to our own private affairs, which the series of 
our Saviour’s discourse hath directed reference unto, what 
we shall eat, and drink, and how be clothed; how to main- 
tain and support life, and add to our days and the comfort 
of them. e cannot add (’tis said) so much as one cubit 
(v. 27.) to our stature. So we read that word, which per- 
haps (by the way) as a noted expositor observes, may better 
be read age. The word signifies both. It would seem in- 
deed something an enormous addition to have a cubit add- 


d The collection of Arabian proverbs illustrated by the notes of Jos, Scalig. 
and Erpen. 
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ed to the stature of a grown man, but the same word 
(fduxia) signifying also age, that seems here the fitter trans- 
lation: g. d. “ Which of you by taking thought can make 
the least addition to his own time ?” Nor is it unusual to 
speak of measures of that kind, in relation to time, as a 
span, a hand-breadth, and the like; and so is cubit as ca- 
pable of the same application, Our anxiety can neither 
add more or less. f 

2, Much less can it influence the common and public 
affairs. Our solicitude, what will become of these things? 
how shall the Christian or protestant interest subsist? 
much more how shall it ever come to thrive and prosper 
in the world? so low, so depressed and despised as it may 
seem, how will it be with it to-morrow, or hereafter in 
future time? what doth it contribute ? 1 speak not to the 
exclusion of prayer, nor of a dutiful, affectionate concern- 
edness, that excludes not a cheerful, submissive trust ; and 
what will more than this avail ? If we add more, will that 
addition mend the matter ; or do we indeed think, when 
the doing of our duty prevails not, that our anxiety and 
care beyond our duty shall. Can that change times and 
seasons, and mend the state of things to-morrow or the 
next day ? Will to-morrow become, by means of it, a fairer 
or a calmer day, or be without it a more stormy one? We 
might as well think by our care to order the celestial mo- 
tions, to govern the tides, and retard or hasten the ebbs and 
floods; or by our breath check and countermand the course 
of the greatest rivers. We, indeed, and all things that 
time contain’ and measures, are carried as in a swift 
stream, or on rapid floods. Andaman at sea might as 
well attempt, by thrusting or pulling the sides of the ship 
that carries him, to hasten or slacken its motion, as we by 
our vexatious care to check or alter the motions of Provi- 
dence this way or that. Do we think to posture things 
otherwise than God hath done ? Will we move the earth 
from its centre? Where will we find another earth where- 
on to set our foot ? 

2. We have to consider not only the unprofitableness 
but hurtfulness of this forbidden care. It not only doth 
no good, but it is sure to do usa great deal of harm. That 
is the consideration intimated in the latter words, “ sufii- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof.” We shall pat aceu- 
mulate evils unto ourselves by it to no purpose. Our un- 
due solicitude cannot add to our time or comforts, (as was 
saiil,) but it may much diminish and detract from them. 
Whereas every several day that passeth may have enough 
in it, and be of itself sufficiently fraught with perplexity, 
trouble, and sorrow. All that, added to the foregoing 
burden of excessively careful forethoughts, may over- 
whelm and sink us.. There are sundry particular con- 
siderations that fall in here also. 

1. That by this means we shall suffer the same thing 
over and over, which we needed not suffer more than 
once. It obtained for a proverb among the 4 Arabians, 
“ An affliction is but one to him that suffers it, but to him 
that with fear expects it, double.” I shall suffer the evil 
of to-morrow this day and to-morrow too. Yea, and by 
this course I may bring all the evil of all my future time 
into each several day, and may suffer the same affliction 
a thousand times over, which the benignity of providence 
meant only for my present exercise, when he should think 
it most fit and reasonable to lay it on. 

2. I may, by this means, suffer, in my own foreboding 
imagination, many things that-really I shall never suffer 
at all, for the events may never happen, the forethoughts 
whereof do now afflict me. And what a foolish thing it is 
to be troubled before-hand at that which for ought I now 
will never be, and to make a certain evil of an uncertain ! 

3. And it is further to be considered, that all the trouble 
I suffer in this kind is self-trouble. We therein but afflict 
ourselves. And it adds a great sting to affliction, that Iam 
the author of it to myself. For besides the unnaturalness 
of being a self-tormentor, (which was formerly noted,) it is 
the more afflicting, upon review, by how much more easily 
it was avoidable. Weare stung with the reflection on our 
own folly, as any man is apt to be, when he considers his 
having run himself into trouble, which by an ordinary pru- 
dence he might have escaped. With what regret may one 
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look back upon many bye-past days, wherein I might have 
served God with cheerfulness in my calling, “ walking in 
the light of the Lord,” which I have turned into days of 
pensive darkness to myself, by only my black and dismal 
thoughts! And so by having drawn unjustly the evils of 
future time into my present day, I come to draw justly the 
evils of my former time (and of a worse kind) into it also. 
What God inflicts I cannot avoid, but am patiently to sub- 
mit to it, which carries its own relief in it, but lowe no 
such patience to myself, for having foolishly been my own 
afflicter, with needless and avoidable trouble. 

4. I shall suffer hereby in a more grievous kind than if 
only the feared evil had actually befallen me. It being the 
nature of external evils (which the prohibited thoughtful- 
ness chiefly refers to) that they commonly afflict more in 
expectation than in the actual suffering of them, (as was 
awise heathen’s observation, ) as external good things please 
more in the expectation, than they do in the fruition : when 
(as he also observes) as to the good and evil things of the 
contrary kind, the case is contrary. And how often do we 
find those evils, in the bearing, light, and to have little in 
them, that looked big, seemed formidable, and carried a 
dreadful appearance with them at a distance ? Whata fear- 
ful thing is poverty to a man’s imagination, and yet who 
live merrier lives than beggars? We therefore, by this 
anticipation, suffer in a worse kind. And if we do not 
make an affliction of no afiliction, we make of a lighter 
one a more grievous. We turn a future outward affliction 
into a present inward and mentalone. The affliction of for- 
bidden care falls upon the mind, whereas the object of that 
care is only an affliction to the outward man. How much 
more of suffering is an intelligent spirit capable of, than a 
mere lump of animated flesh or clay? Can my body ever 
feel so much asmy soul can ? Pleasure and pain are always 
commensurate to the principles of life by which we are ca- 
pable of the one or the other. How unspeakably greater 
are the pleasures of the mind than those of the body! and 
so, consequently, are mental afflictions than corporal. The 
providence of God, it may be, intends some affliction to 
our outer man to-morrow ; but, in the meantime, our ex- 
pectations and anxious thoughts are torturing our spirits 
to-day, while, perhaps, we have burden enough otherwise. 

5. And as the affliction of anxious forethought and care 
is more grievous in the kind, so it is likely to be very in- 
tense in the degree of that kind; beyond what the other 
sort of affliction may be. For whereas the other may be, 
more direetly, from God, and this (as was said) from my- 
self. God afflicts with wisdom, mercy, and moderation. 
But this self-affliction proceeds from the want of prudence, 
and is without mercy. So that the moderating principles 
are wanting. Men, commonly, know no limit or measure 
in their thus afflicting themselves: never think it enough. 
Their own passions are their tormentors, which, having 
broke loose from under the government of their reason and 
prudence, run into wild rage and fury. What a misery is 
it to have fierce creatures preying upon us! God would 
never use us so unmercifully as we do ourselves. Or, if he 
suffer wicked men to be our afflictors, that know no pily, 
they cannot reach our spirits: and his mercy towards us 
is still the same. He can restrain or overrule them at plea- 
sure; or infuse such consolations, as, when we are thus 
afflicting ourselves, we cannot expect; and which that self- 
affliction doth naturally exclude. ’Tis unconceivable what 
evils we superadd to our own days, beyond that which he 
counts sufficient. INor do we design our own good in it, 
ashe doth*when he afflicts. Which design and end mea- 
sure and limit the means, that they may not exceed the 
proportion requisite thereto. _ ‘ 3 
. 6. All this superadded evil we bring upon ourselves 
against a rule, (which is fit to be again noted,) for both the 

onsiderations that are subjoined must be considered, as 
relative to the precept. We break first the law, before we 
break our own peace. Our Redeemer and Lord hath in- 
terposed his authority, as a bar against our troubling our- 
selves; and so fenced our peace and comfort for us, that 
we have no way to come at our own trouble, but by break- 
ing through the boundary of thislaw. This then 1s avery 
pestilent addition to the evil of this day, that we draw upon 
ourselves by our taking thought for to-morrow. For we 

e Psal. xix. 
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mingle the evil of sin with that of affliction. We deal very 
ill with ourselves in this, to taint our affliction with so foul 
a thing ; which might have been mere affliction without 
that imbittering accursed mixture. 

Andit is tobe considered, that this draws a consequence 
with it; (besides the depraving nature of sin, and the cor- 
roding nature, especially, of this sin;)’tis, as it is sin, 
punishable. And so, as we bring the evil of to-morrow 
into this day, we may bring the evil of this day into to- 
morrow. God may be offended, and frown to-morrow, 
because we were no more apt to be governed by him to- 
day. And as we drew an imaginary cloud from the next 
day into this, it may, the next, return upon us in a real 
storm. But whether it be so or no, it highly aggravates 
the matter that, 

7. We herein offend, not only against the justice of the 
law, but against the mercy of it, the kindness, goodness, 
and compassion imported in it. This, as it was intimated 
before, so needs to be more deeply considered by itself. It 
ought indeed to be acknowledged concerning the general 
frame and system of all the divine laws, that they are 
visibly, and with admirable suitableness, contrived for the 
good and felicity of mankind, and seem but obligations 
upon us to be happy. Such ®as in the keeping whereof 
there is great reward. And, in this particular one, how _ 
observably hath our Lord as it were studied our quiet, 
and the repose of our minds! How (especially) doth the 
benignity and kindness ofthe holy Lawgiver appear in it! 
upon comparing this consideration with the precept itself. 
Take no thought for to-morrow, sufficient for the day is 
the evil of it: g. d. I would not have you over-burdened ; 
I would have you be without care. It imports a tender- 
ness of our present comfort; which he many other ways 
expresses of our future safety and blessedness: g. d. I 
would have you go comfortably through this world, where 
you are in a pilgrimage and a wayfaring condition; I 
would not have you oppressed, nor your spirits bowed 
down with too heavy a burden. And ’tis elsewhere incul- 
cated: Casting all care on him, for he careth for you, 1 
Pet. v.'7. In nothing be careful, (Phil. iv. 6.) but in all 
things let your requests be made known to God, with 
thanksgiving ; and the peace of God (so it immediately 
follows) which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds. Commit thy way to the Lord, devolve 
it on him, as the word signifies, Psal. xxxvii. 5. trust all in 
him, and he will bring it to pass. If we be so wise as to 
observe his rule and design, we shall be wise for our- 
selves. And that tranquillity and calmness of spirit, which 
many heathens have so highly magnified, and which their 
philosophy sought, our religion will possess and enjoy. But 
if we neglect and disregard him herein, we shall bring an 
evil into to-day that neither belongs to this day, nor to any 
other. It is true indeed, God doth often point us out the 
day, wherein we must suffer such and such external evils, 
and as it were say to us, “ Now is your day of suffering.” 
Sometimes by his providence alone, when I have no way 
of escape ; sometimes by the concurrence of his word and 
providence, when the one hems me in on the one hand, 
the other onthe other. He hath now set me a day for suf- 
fering, in this or that kind; but none for sinning in this 
kind, nor in any other. Why shall I draw in evils to this 
day, from to-morrow, that belong neither to this day nor 
to-morrow. 

The sum is, whether we regard our innocency or our 
peace, whether we would express reverence to God, or a 
due regard to ourselves. If we would do the part either 
of pious and religious or of rational and prudent men, we 
are to lay a restraint upon ourselves in this matter. Have 
we nothing to employ our thoughts about, that concerns us 
more ? nothing wherein we may use them to better pur- 
pose? Is there nothing wherein we are more left at 
liberty? or nothing about which we are more bound in 
duty to think? Unless we reckon that thoughts are abso- 
lutely free, and that we may use our thinking power as we 
please; and thatthe divine government doth not extend to 
our minds; (which if it do not, we confound God’s go- 
ernment, and man’s, and there is an end of all internal 
sin and duty, and of the first and most radical differences 
of moral good and evil;) we can never justify ourselves in 
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such a range of thoughts and cares, as this we have been 
speaking of. And ’tis very unreasonable to continue a 
course we cannot justify. A transient action done against 
a formed judgment would be reflected on with regret and 
sheme by such as are not arrived to that pitch as not to 
care what they do. But to persist ina condemned course 
of actions, must much more argue a profligate conscience, 
enfeebled and mortified to that degree as to have little 

* sense left of right and wrong. Where it is so, somewhat 
else is requisite to a cure, than mere representing the evil 
of that course. What that can do hath been tried already. 
And when men have been once used to victory over their 
own judgments and consciences, every former defeat 
makes the next the easier; till at length, light and con- 
science becomes such contemptible bafiled things, as to sig- 
nify nothing at all, to the governing of practice, this way 
or that. 

The only thing that can work a redress, is to get the 
temper of our spirils cured ; which will mightily facilitate 
the work and business of conscience, and is necessary, 
even where it is most lively and vigorous. For to be only 
quick at discerning what we should be, and do, signifies 
litile against a disinclined heart. Therefore for the recti- 
fying of that, and that our inclinations, as well as our judg- 
ments, may coneur, and fall in with our duty in this 
matter, I will only recommend in order hereto by way of 
direction (among many that might be thought on) these 
two things. 

1. That we use more earnest endeavour to be, habitu- 
ally, under government, in reference to our thoughts, and 
the inward workings of our spirits. For can we doubt of 
the obligation of the many precepts that concern, imme- 
diately, the inner man ? to love, to trust, to fear, to rejoice 
in God, &c.? What becomes of all religion, if the vital 
principles of it be thought unnecessary? Do not all the 
laws of God that enjoin us any duty, lay their first obliga- 
tion upon our inward man? Or do they only oblige us to 
be hypocrites ? and to seem what we are not? And why 
do we here distinguish ; and think that, by some precepts, 
God intends to oblige us ; and by others he means no such 
thing, but to leave us to our liberty? or would not those 
which we will confess more indispensable (viz. such as 
have been instanced in) exclude the careful thoughts, we 
speak of, about the events of to-morrow ? For can a heart 
much conversant in the explicit acts of love to God, trust 
in him, the fear of him, &c. be much liable to these for- 
bidden cares ? 

Nor, surely, can it be matter of doubt with us, whether 
God observe the thoughts and motions of our souls; for 
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can we think that he will give rules about things wherein 
he will exercise no judgment ? £ The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of man that they are vanity; and are any more 
vain than these? do we Christians need a heathen in- 
structor to tell us, § “ we ought always so to live, as under 
view ; and so to think, as if there were some. one that may, 
and can, inspect and look into our innermost breast. To 
what purpose is it that we keep any thing secret from man ? 
nothing is shut up to God. He is amidst our minds, and 
comes among our most inward thoughts.” Let us labour 
to accustom and use our spirits to subjection, to have them 
composed and formed to awful apprehensions of that au- 
thority and government which the Father of spirits claims, 
and hath established immediately over themselves. This, 
though it be more general, will yet reach this case. 

2. That we aim at being, in the temper of our spirits, 
more indifferent about all future events, that le within 
the compass of time. Let us not account them so very 
considerable. Time will soon be over, and is too narrow 
a sphere for us to confine our minds unto. We should 
endeavour a greater amplitude of thoughts. As he that 
hath large and noble designs, looks with great indifference 
upon smaller matters wherein they are not concerned. One 
that fears God, and works righteousness, believes a world 
to come, and lives“in entire devotedness to the Redeemer, 
(the constitution of whose kingdom relates entirely to that 
other world,) hath little cause to concern himself about in- 
terveniences, which, as to his part in that world, will not 
alter his casé. We are not the surer of heaven, if the sun 
shine out to-morrow ; nor the less sure, if it shine not. 

For the obtaining of this dutiful and peaceful indiffer- 
ency, it concerns us to be muchin prayer. For both, that 
happy temper of mind is part of the wisdom, h which if 
we want, we are to ask of God, and it directly eases us of 
the burden of our affairs to commit them in that way; as 
is signified in that mentioned scripture, Phil. iv. 6. Nor 
was any thing more agreeable, than that our Lord teach- 
ing us (in that admirable summary of petitions given in 
this same sermon on the mount) to pray every cay for our 
daily bread, should here forbid us to take thought for the 
morrow. As also, in the gathering of manna, no care was 
to be extended further than the present day.i We have 
easy access daily. Story tells us, the poor Chineses could 
not enter into the presence of their Tartarian prince, with 
never so just a complaint, without submitting, first, to a 
hundred bastinados, as the condition of their admittance. 
Would we thankfully accept, and use as we might, the 
constant liberty we have upon the easiest terms, how much 
would it contribute both to our innocency and quiet! 
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TO THE FOREGOING DISCOURSE, 


CONCERNING THE IMMODERATE DESIRE OF KNOWING THINGS TO COME. 


Tuere is yet another very vicious habit of mind, be- 
sides this of taking thought about the events of future 
time; viz. an intemperate appetite of foreknowing them. 
Which hath such aflinity, and lies so contiguous, and bor- 
dering to the former, that it will not be incongruous toadd 
somewhat concerning it; and, which is of so ill and per- 
nicious an import, that it will deserve some endeavour to 
show how we may discern and repress it. 
requisite to discourse somewhat to this purpose, both for 
the vindication of God’s wisdom and goodness, in con- 
fining our knowledge of the events of future time within 
s0 narrow bounds and limits; and that serious Christians 
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may the more effectually consult the ease and quiet of 
their own minds, by keeping themselves contentedly, as to 
this matter, within the bounds which he hath set them. 
This appetite of foreknowing is only to be animadverted 
on so far as it is inordinate, and a distemper. Our busi- 
ness therefore here must be, 1. To specify and distinguish 
this distemper; 2. To offer somewhat for the cure of it. 
1. For the finding out and specifying of it. It is not to 
be doubted but there may be a faultiness in the defect; a 
too great listlessness, and indisposition to look forward. 
Which indisposition will appear blameable,when it proceeds 
either—1. From a sensual slothfulness of temper, that ad- 
i Both which remarks are noted by some expositors. 
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dicts us wholly to the present. It is too much a-kin to 
the beast, to be totally taken up with what now pleases, 
‘When all the soul lies in the senses, and we mind nothing 
but the grateful relishes of our present and private enjoy- 
ments, are quite unconcerned about the state of the world, 
or the Christian interest, or what shall hereafter come of 
the affairs of our country, in civil or religious respects: 
when we are held in a lazy indifferency concerning the 
state of things in succeeding times and ages; are con- 
scious of no desire of any hopeful prospect for posterity, 
and those that shall come after us: ’tis all one with us 
whether we know them likely to be civil or barbarian, 
Christian or pagan, free men or slaves, because we care 
not which of these we be ourselves, so we can but eat on, 
and enjoy our own undisturbed ease and pleasure. This is 
a fatal mortification of the appetite of foreknowing; for 
it destroys it quite, when it should but rectify and reduce 
it within due bounds. And in what degree that, or any 
other inclination ought to die, it much imports what kills 
it; because that which doth so, succeeds into the do- 
minion, and hath all the power in me whichit before had. 
And surely no worse thing can rule over me, than a sen- 
sual spirit; that binds me down, and limits me to this 
spot of earth, and point of time. Or if it proceed—2. From 
a weak and childish dread of all futurity: as children ap- 
prehend nothing but bugbears, and hobgoblins, and fright- 
fulimages, and appearances in the dark. This ill dispo- 
sition is very intimately conjunct with the former. When 
a sensual mind, finding itself already well entertained 
with the gratifications of the present time, cleaves: to it, 
and every thought of a change is mortal. ’Tis death to 
admit the apprehension of a new scene. ’Tis as true in- 
deed, that the same temper of mind, in more ungrateful, 
present circumstances, runs all into discontent and affecta- 
tion of change; as will be further shown hereafter in a 
proper place. But in this region of changes, ’tis most 
imprudent and incongruous, to let the mind be unchange- 
ably fixed upon any external state and posture of things ; 
or irreconcilably averse to any. It is becoming, it is 
laudable and glorious, with a manly and truly Christian 
fortitude, to dare to face futurity, how formidably soever 
any thing within the compass of time may look. For, 
certainly, so far as we ought to be mortified to the know-. 
ledge of future things, it ought to proceed from some 
better principle, than only our being afraid to know them. 

But, that distemper of mind which is now more prin- 
cipally to be noted and reproved, lies rather in the excess, 
That therefore it may be distinctly characterized and un- 
derstood, I shall endeavour to show—1. When this appetite 
of foreknowing the events of future time is not to be thought 
excessive; or how far a disposition to inquire into such 
matters is allowable and fit—2. When, by its excess, it 
doth degenerate into a distemper, so as to become the just 
matter of reprehension and redress. : 

1. Therefore (on the negative part) we are not to think 
it disallowed us for; yea it cannot but be our duty, to’ 
have a well-proportioned desire of understanding so much 
of future event, as God hath thought fit to reveal in his 
word ; as he hath there foretold very great things concern-' 
ing the state of the Christian church and interest to the end 
of the world. Which predictions it cannot be supposed are 
made public and offered to our view to be neglected and 
overlooked. Only we must take care that our endeavour 
to understand them, and the time and labour we employ 
therein, be commensurate tothe circumstances of our con- 
dition, to our ability and advantage for such more difficult 
disquisitions, and be duly proportioned between them, and 
other things, that may be of equal or greater moment to us. 

2. Nor, again, is it liable to-exception, if we only desire 
to make a right use of other additional indications and 
presages also; whether they belong to the moral, natural, 
or political world, or (if any such should be afforded) to 
the more peculiar sphere of extraordinary and immediate 
divine revelation. ; 

‘1. Itis,not only innocent, but commendable, to endea- 
vour the making a due improvement of moral prognostics ; 
or to: consider what we are to hope, or fear, from the in- 
crease and growth of virtue or vice in the time wherein 
we live. And herein we may fitly guide our estimate, by 
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what we find promised, or threatened, or historically re- 
corded in the Holy Scriptures (or other certain history) 
in reference to like cases. Only because God may some- 
times. arbitrarily vary his methods, and the express ap- 
plication of such promises, threatenings, and histories to 
our times is not in Scripture, we should not be too positive 
in making it. 

2. The like may be said of such unusual phenomena as 
fall out within the sphere, but besides the common course 
of nature: as comets, or whatever else is wont to be reckon- 
ed portentous. The total neglect of which things, I con- 
ceive, neither agrees with the religious reverence which 
we owe to the Ruler of the world, nor with common 
reason and prudence. 

_It belongs not to the present design, as to comets par- 
ticularly, to discourse the philosophy of them. Their rela- 
tion to our earth, as meteors raised from it, is a fancy that 
seems deservedly exploded; but it seems to require great 
hardiness to deny they have any relation as tokens. Their 
distance from us may well argue the former. But, the 
constant luminaries of heaven, that in other kinds con- 
tinually serve us, might by their distance (most of them) 
be thought quite unrelated to us as well as they. And if 
we should suppose all, or most, of those useful luminaries 
primarily made for some other nobler use, that makes not 
the constant benefit we have by them less in itself. The 
like may be thought of the use which these more extraor- 
dinary ones may be of to us, in a diverse kind; that they 
should cause what they are thought to signify. I under- 
stand not, nor am solicitous, how they are themselves 
caused ; let that be as naturally as can be supposed, (of the 
rejected effluvia of other heavenly bodies, or by the never so 
regular collection of whatsover other celestial matter, ) that 
hinders not their being signs to us, more than the natural 
causation of the bow in the clouds; though that, being an 
appropriate sign for a determinate purpose, its signification 
cannot but be more certain. And, if we should err in 
supposing them to signify any thing of future event to us 
at all, and that error only leads us into more seriousness and 
a more prepared temper of mind for such trouble as may 
be upon the earth ; it will, sure, be a less dangerous error, 
than that on the other hand would be, if we should err in 
thinking them to signify nothing; and be thereby made 
the more supine and secure, and more liable to be surprised 
by the calamities that shall ensue; besides, that we shall 
be the less excusable, in departing from the judgment of all 
former times and ages, upon no certainty of being more in 
the right. And why should we think such things should 
serve us for no other purpose, than only to gratify our 
curiosity, or furnish us with matter of wonder, invite us to 
gaze and admire? when (as.an ancient well observes) 
“things known to all in the common course of nature are 
not less wonderful, and would be amazing to all that con- 
sider them, if men were not wont to admire only things 
that are rare.” It is neither fit, indeed, we should be very 
particular, or confident in our interpretations and expecta- 
tions upon such occasions; or let our minds run out in 
exorbitant emotions, as will be further shown in the po- 
sitive account which is intended of this sort of distemper. 
But I conceive it is very safe to suppose, that some very 
considerable thing, either in a way of judgment or mercy, 
may ensue; according as the cry of persevering wicked- 
ness or of penitential prayer is more or less loud at that time. 

3. There are, again, very strange and extraordinary as- 
pects of providence that sometimes offer themselves to our 
notice, in the course of human affairs, and in the political 
world, where God presides over rational and free agents. 
And these also must be allowed to have their signification 
of what is likely to be future. For, otherwise, if we were 
to reckon they imported nothing, either of good or evil (so 
much as probable) to be expected from them; we should 
be to blame, if our minds should admit any impression — 
from them, either of hope or fear, (which both refer to the’ 
future,) though in never so moderate a degree. And should 
be obliged to put on an absolute stoicism, in reference iv 
whatsoever may occur beyond what human nature 1s capa- 
ble of ; and which would have more in it of stupidity, than 
prudence, or any human or Christian virtue. When, there- 
fore, the face of providence seems more manifestly threat- 
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ening; clouds gather, all things conspire to infer a com- 
mon calamity, and all means and methods of prevention 
are from time to time frustrated; if we so far allow our- 


‘selves to think it approaching, as that we are hereby ex- 


cited to prayer, repentance, and the reforming of our lives, 
this sure is better than a regardless drowsy slumber. 

And again, if in order to our preservation from a present 
utter ruin, there fall out, in a continual succession, many 
strange and wonderful things which we looked not for, 
without which we had been swallowed up quick; we be 
hereupon encouraged unto trust and dependance upon 
God, and the hope we shall be preserved from being at 
length quite destroyed, whatever present calamities may 
befall us; and be the more fortified in our resolution not 
to forsake him, whatsoever shall; this seems no immodest 
or irrational construction and use of such providences. 
Yea, and at any time, when there is no very extraordinary 
appearance of a divine hand in the conduct of affairs ; it 
unbecomes us not io use our reason and prudence, in 
judging by their visible posture and tendency, as they lie 


-under human management, what is like to ensue; upon 


supposition the overruling Providence do not interpose, to 
hinder or alter their course ; (as we often find they run on 
long in one current, without any such more remarkable 
interposition ;) only we are to be very wary, lest we be pe- 
remptory in concluding ; or put more value than is meet 
upon our own judgment, (as was noted before,) both be- 
cause we know not when, or how, a divine hand may in- 
terpose; and may be ignorant of many matters of fact, 
upon which atrue judgment of their natural tendency may 
depend, and our ability to judge, upon what is in view, 
may be short and defective. Others that have more power, 
and can do more, may also have much more prudence, 
and can discern better. But observing such limitations, 
*tis fit we should use, to this purpose, that measure of 
understanding which God hath given us: In what part of 
the world soever he assigns us our station, we are to con- 
sider he hath made us reasonable creatures, and that we 
owe to him what interest we have in the country where we 
live. And therefore, as we are not to affect the knowledge 
which belongs not to us; so nor are we to renounce the 
knowledge which we have; to abandon our eyes, and be 
led on as brutes or blind men. But to endeavour, accord- 
ing as we have opportunity, to see where we are, and 
whither we are going; that we may know accordingly how 
to govern our spirits, and aim to get a temper of mind 
suitable to what may be the state of our case. And for 
aught we know, this may be all the prophecy we shall 
have to guide us. As it was the celebrated saying of a 
Greek poet, quoted by divers of the sager heathens, “‘ He 
is the best prophet that conjectures best.” Nor is it so 
reasonable to expect, that in plain cases, (which do ordi- 
narily happen,) God should, by any extraordinary means, 
give us notice of what is to fall out. 

4. But we are not suddenly to reject any premonitions 
of that kind, that appear to deserve our regard, if there be 
any such. ’Tis indeed a part of prudence not too hastily 
to embrace or lay much stress upon modern prophecies. 
But I see not how it can be concluded, that because God 
hath of latter time been more sparing as to such commu- 
nications, that therefore prophecy is so absolutely ceased, 
that he will never more give men intimations of his mind 
and purposes that way. He hath never said it; nor can 
it be known by ordinary means. Therefore for any to say 
it, were to pretend to prophesy, even while they say pro- 
phecy is ceased. The superstition of the vulgar pagans 
was, indeed, greatly imposed upon by the pretence of di- 
vination ; but among their more ancient philosophers none 
ever denied the thing, except Xenophanes and Epicurus, 
as Cicero» and Plutarch¢ inform us, and concerning the 
Jatter, Laertius.a It seems he did it over and over; and, 
indeed, it well agreed with his principles about the Deity 
Cicero himself, after large discourse upon the 
subject, leaves at last the matter doubtful, according to the 
manner of the academy which he professes to imitate. Yet 
a great father in the*® Christian church, understands him 
to deny it, but withal observes that he denied God’s pre- 
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science too (as-one might, indeed, that he doubted it az 
least) in that discourse. Plato discourses soberly of it, 
asserting and diminishing it at once, (as we shall after- 
wards have more occasion to note ;) the generality were for 
it, as is evident. And indeed the many monitory dreams 
related in Cicero’s books upon that subject, and by Plu- 
tarch in several parts of his works, show that notices of 
things to come were not uncommon among the pagans; 
and in a way that seemed more remarkable, and of more 
certain signification, than their so much boasted oracles. 
How they came by them, from whom, or upon what ae- 
count, we do nct now inquire. But since the matter was 
really so, it seems no incredible thing, that some or other 
in the Christian church, even in these latter ages, should, 
upon better terms, partake somewhat of such privilege. 
Nor is it difficult to produce many instances, within the 
latter f centuries, that would incline one to think it hath 
been so. 

But whosoever shall pretend it, I see not what right 
they can claim to be believed by others, till the event jus- 
tify the prediction; unless they can, otherwise, show the 
signs which are wont to accompany and recommend a 
supernatural revelation. Where any such is really afford- 
ed, ’tis like it may produce a concomitant confidence, that 
will exclude all present doubt in their own minds, without 
external confirmation. But then, as the apostle speaks in 
another case, if they have faith, they must have it to them- 
selves. They can never describe their confidence to an- 
other, so as to distinguish it from the impression of a mere 
groundles$(and often deluded) imagination. Nor aré others 
to grudge at it, if some particular persons be in this or 
that instance privileged with so peculiar divine favour, as 
to have secret monitions of any danger approaching them, 
that they may avoid it, or direction concerning their own 
private affairs, which none else are concerned to take cog- 
nizance of. But, if the matter be of common concernment, 
the concurrence of things is to be noted; and a greater 
regard will seem to be challenged, if several of these men- 
tioned indications do fall in together. As supposing agra- 
dual foregoing languor and degeneracy of religion, in the 
several parts of the Christian world. And Christianity 
(with the several professions which it comprehends) looks 
less like religion; or a thing that hath any reference to 
God. But rather, that men have thought fit to make use 
of this or that various mode of it, as a mark of civil dis- 
tinction, under which to form and unite themselves into 
opposite parties, for the serving of secular interests and 
designs. It, generally, makes no better men than pagan- 
ism. <A. spirit of atheism, profanenéss, and contempt of 
the Deity, and of all things sacred, more openly shows and 
avows itself, than perhaps, heretofore, in any pagan nation. 
And not in a time of gross darkness, such as formerly, for 
several ages, had spread itself over the whole face of the 
Christian church ;. but in a time of very clear and bright 
light. ‘Worse and more horrid principles, even in the an- 
cient sense of mankind, apparently destructive of common 
order, and of all human society, are inserted into the reli- 
gion of Christians; and obtain with them that have, in 
great part, obtained the power of the Christian world, and 
would wholly engross the Christian name. Better princi- 
ples, in others, are ineflicacious and signify nothing, too 
generally, to the governing of their lives and practice. Men 


‘are let loose to all imaginable wickedness, as much as if 


they were not Christians, and many (viz. that more vastly 
numerous and bulky party) the more for that they are so. 
Yea, and not let loose only; but obliged by their very 
principles to those peculiar acts and kinds of wickedness 
and violence, which directly tend to turn Christendom 
ifto an Aceldama, and involve the Christian world in ruin 
and confusion. When multitudes stand as it were pre- 
pared, and in a ready posture, to execute such vengeance, 
as is highly deserved by others, and make judgment begin 
at (that which our profession obliges us rather to account) 
the house of God, to rebound afterward, with greater terror 
and destructiveness, upon themselves who began it. 

If now some eminent servant of God much noted, and 
of great remark for knowledge, wisdom, and sanctity, re- 
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mote from all suspicion of levity, or sinister design, shall 
have very expressly foretold such a time and state of things 
as this, and what will be consequent thereupon ; and with 
gteat earnestness and vehemency inculcated the premoni- 
tion; and if, in such a time, God shall set again and again 
a monitory torch, high and flaming in the heavens,’ over 
our heads; methinks it doth not savour well to make light 
account of it, or think it signifies nothing. For, (to speak 
indeed, as himself doth allow and teach us to conceive,) 
the majesty of God doth in such concurrent appearances 
seem more august. His hand is lift up, and he doth as it 
were accingere se, prepare and address himself to action, 
raise himself up in his holy habitation, (Zech. ii. 13.) 
whereupon, all flesh is required to be silent before him. 
A posture both of reverence, in respect of what he hath 
already done; and of expectation, as to what he may fur- 
ther be about to do. And of what import or signification 
soever such things, in their concurrence, may be to us, it 
surely ought to be attended to, and received with great 
seriousness, yea, and with thankfulness. Especially, if 
there be ground to hope well concerning the issue, (as there 
will always be to them that fear God,) and we can see the 
better what special sort and kind of duty we are more pe- 
culiarly to apply ourselves to in the meantime. 
nd whereas we know a mind and wisdom govern all 
affairs and events through the whole universe ; it is fit we 
should meet mind with mind, wisdom with wisdom. That, 
on our part, an obsequious, docile mind should advert to 
and wait upon that supreme, all-ruling, Divine mind, in 
all the appearances wherein it looks forth upon us; and 
with a dutiful veneration, cry hail to every radiation of 
that holy light; accounting, whatever it imports, it oppor- 
tunely visits the darkness wherein we converse, and should 
be as gratefully received as the sun, peeping through a 
cloud, by one travelling in a dusky day. His is the teach- 
ing wisdom. It is well for us if we can be wise enough 
to learn; and unto that, there is a wisdom requisite also, 
& Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord. And 
again,h I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way 
whick thou shalt go; I will guide thee with mine eye; 
which implies our eye must diligently mark his, and that 
(as it follows) we ibe not as the horse or mule, that have 
no understanding, &c. And whereas all.the works of 
God, even those that are of every day’s observation, do 
some way or other represent God to us; and should con- 
stantly suggest unto us serious thoughts of him! those that 
are more extraordinary ought the more deeply to impress 
our minds, and excite in us those higher acts of a religious 
affection, which the circumstances of our present state ad- 
mit not, that they can be constant in the same degree. As 
though subjects ought always to bear a loyal mind towards 
their prince ; upon such greater occasions, when he shows 
-himself in solemn state, ’tis becoming there be correspond- 
ent acts of more solemn homage. But upon the whole, 
since all the certain knowledge we can have of such futu- 
Tities as naturally, and in themselves, are not certain, 
must be by God’s own revelation only; and all probable 
pre-apprehension of them, by the use of our own reason 
and prudence, upon any other apta Media that occur to us. 
- While we can confine our desire of seeing into the future 
within these limits, it will be just and imnocent. And 
therefore we may now goon, . Be, 

Ii. To the positive discovery wherein this appetite is n- 
ordinate, and degenerates into a distemper of mind. And 
it may, in general, be collected from what hath been now 
said, viz. that when we remain unsatisfied with what God 
is pleased to reveai about such things; and with what a 
well-governed prudence can any other way discern; and 
have an itch and hankering of mind after other prognos- 
tics, that lie not within this compass, and are no proper 
objects either for our faith or our reason. This is the dis- 
temper we are to get redressed, and are concerned to 
take heed lest we indulge or cherish. And that we may 
yet be somewhat more distinct in making this discovery, 
these that follow will be plain indications, that our in- 
quisitiveness and thirst after knowledge of future things is 
a distemper of mind, and ought to be considered and dealt 
with accordingly. As, 
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1. If it be accompanied with discontent, and a fastidious 
loathing of our present lot and portion in_ the world. 
Which. isso much the worse if, when our affectation and 
desire of change proceeds really, and at the bottom, from 
private self-respect, we endeavour to delude others, or 
flatter ourselves into a belief that ’tis only the public good 
we are intent upon, and the better state of God’s interest 
in the world. And worst of all, if ‘our desires be turbu- 
lent, vindictive, and bloody, i. e. if not only they are so 
fervent towards our own hoped advantages, that we care 
not through what public confusions and calamities our 
private ends be promoted and carried on: but should like 
it the better to see at the same time our heart’s desire upon 
them we have allowed ourselves to hate ; yea, though it 
be never so true that they hate us, and have been injurious 
tous. Thus with the study and desire of a new state of 
things, which in itself may be, in some cases, innocent ; 
and, limited to due methods and degrees of the desired 
change, not only innocent but a duty, (for there isno state 
of things in this world so good, but being still imperfectly 
So, we ought to desire it were better,) a twofold vicious 
appetite may fall in, that of avarice, and revenge, of good 
to ourselves beyond what comes to our share, and of hurt 
to other men. Which complicated disease must taint and 
infect every thought and look, that is directed forward 
towards a better state of things. 

If this be the case, it must be great negligence and indul- 
gence to ourselves not to discern it. For the incoherence 
and ill agreement of what is real and what is pretended, 
would soon appear to one not willing to be mistaken. Sin- 
cere devotedness to God and his interest would be always 
most conjunct with that complacential faith in his govern- 
ing wisdom and power, and entire resisnment of ourselves 
and all his and our own concerns to his pleasure and 
goodness, that we will never think his procedure too slow; 
or suspect him of neglecting his own interest, or of that 
which he judges (and which therefore is, most truly) ours. 
And it is ever accompanied with that placid benignity, 
and universal love to other men, (enemies themselves be- 
ing by the known rules of the gospel included,) as that we 
would not wish their least injury, for our own greatest 
advantage. And should most earnestly wish, that if God 
see good, the advantage of his interest in the world micht 
be so carried on, as to comprehend and take in therewith 
their greatest advantage also. And if we should see 
cause to apprehend it may fall out to be otherwise ; that, 
surely, ought to be our temper, which the prophet ex- 
presses (and appeals to God concerning it) upon a very 
frightful prospect of things,« “JI have not desired the wo- 
ful day, O Lord, thou knowest.” So remote it should be 
from us to press forward with a ravenous, cruel eye, to- 
wards a tragical bloody scene; or to accuse the Divine 
patience, which we should adore, and (perhaps as much 
as any others) do also need. 

2. If there be a greater inclination to look forward into 
the future things of time than those of eternity. If in the 
former we find a connaturalness, and they seem most 
agreeable to us, these other are tasteless, and without sap 
and savour. If it would be a great and sensible conso- 
lation, to be assured such a state of things as we would 
choose, shall very shortly obtain. But to think of a state 
approaching, wherein all things shall be perfectly and un- 
exceptionably well for ever, is but cold comfort. Blessed 
God! what a mortal token is this? Do we apprehend 
nothing of distemper in it? Do we see ourselves the men 
of time, (as the Hebrew expresses what we read1 men of 
this world,) and do not our hearts misgive at the thought ? 
How little likely is it we are designed for that blessed 
eternity to which our spirits are so little suitable! when, 
as ‘tis said of them that are for the state wherein ™ mor- 
tality shall be swallowed up of life, that he that hath 
wrought them for that self-same thing is God! Can the 


felicity of heaven belong to them that value it not as their 


best good? but count a terrestrial paradise of their own 
devising better ? 3 

3. If we be so intent upon this or that future event, as 
that hereby the due impression is worn off of muck 
greater and more important things that are already past. 


| What so great things have we to expect in our time, as 


k Jerem. xvii. 16. 1Ps. xvii, 14. m 2 Cor. v. 4, 5. 
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we know have come to pass in former time! What so 
great, as that the Son of God came down into our world! 
did put on man! lived a lifetime among us mortals! 
breathed every where heavenly love, and grace, and 
sweetness; and with these grateful odours perfumed this 
noisome, impure, forlorn: region of darkness and death! 
‘died a sacrifice for sinners! and overcame death ! ascended 
in triumph to the throne of God, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high! What so great as the 
mystery of godliness, that God was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory ! 
Are any of those little futurities, whereof we have but an 
uncertain expectation, fit to be compared with these things 
which we certainly know to have come to pass? Or have 
we any thing so important and great to fix our eye upon, 
as a Redeemer now in his exaltation ? invested with all 
power in heaven and earth, to whom every knee must 
*bow, and every tongue confess! the arbiter of life and 
death to men! who hath established so admirable a frame 
of religion for the reduction of apostate man! made it 
triumph over the obstinate infidelity of the Jews, and the 
idolatry of the Gentile world! And what the glorious 
issue of his administration will be, we already know; and 
are not left about it to suspenseful dubious inquiry. Nor 
do need a more certain revelation than we have. Is all 
this tobe waived and overlooked ; while westand ata gaze, 
expecting what shall be the height of the French monar- 
chy, or the fate of the Dutch republic, or of this or that 
particular person, now upon the stage? It must surely be 
an ill symptom, and an indication of a sickly mind, when 
things have all their value and regard with us, not as 
they are great but as they are new. And are only con- 
siderable to us, because they are yet future and unknown. 
_4. If we more earnestly covet to foreknow the approach 
of an external state of things that would be better, m our 
account, than to feel the good effect upon our spirits, of 
one that we take to be worse, and that is externally afflic- 
tive tous. Thisexcludes the apprehension of a wise Pro- 
vidence, governing the world; that pursues a design in 
what it doth or permits. As if we thought God did afflict 
us for affliction’s sake, as more intending, therein, his own 
pleasure than our profit. Or as if we would impute a 
levity to Providence, and reckoned it inconstant and de- 
sultory, even beneath the ordinary prudence of a man. 
That it might forget and desist, and would not drive on a 
design to an issue. Or that (contrary to what God tells 
Eli by ° Samuel) when he began, he would divert and alter. 
his course, before hemade an end... Or it implies, we place. 
our felicity in somewhat without us, more than in a good 
habit and temper of spirit within. Whereas, surely thmgs 
are much amiss with us, if we do not account that a mor- 
tified heart, towards whatsoever is temporary and terrene, 
is a thousand-fold more desirable than the best external 
state of things that is ever lo be enjoyed under the sun. 
As calamitous as the condition of Job was, it had-been a 
worse evil than any he suffered; if that censure of him 
were true,P that he chose iniquity rather than affliction. 
Or if that were not true, which he seems to intimate con- 
cerning himself, that he was less intent upon a present 
ree from the furnace, than, at length, to come out like 

gold.4 
5. If the other parts of Scripture be less savoury to us 
than the prophetical. And especially when these are of 
more grateful savour than the preceptive part. ‘This is of 
great aflinity with the foregoing character. For the pre- 
cepts in God’s word describe to us that excellent frame of 
spirit, which afilictions are designed (as one sort of means) 
more deeply toimpress, And what there is of ill charac- 
ter here, lies mm this, when any thing is of greater value, 
than that comely, amiable, well-complexioned temper of 
spirit, And. surely it less concerns us, what God will do 
without us, than what he will have us do, and be, our- 
selves. It is an ill cireumstance with a diseased person, 
when he hath less inclination to such things as ‘tend to 
bring him to a confirmed habit of health, than such as 
more serve ‘to nourish his disease. And whereas Quic- 
guid recipitur—ad modum recipientis, there is little doubt, 
but where this distemper we are speaking of, prevails, 
01 Tin, iii. 16, © 1 Sam. iii. 12. P Job xxxvi. 21, i 


ON THE IMMODERATE DESIRE 


men may be much inclined to make that use, even of 
Scripture prophecies, as to feed their distemper. When 


they can relish andi allow themselves to mind no other 


parts of the Bible: when they take more pleasure to be 
conversant in these obscure things, than those that are 
plain, and concern us more, (as God hath mercifully pro- 
vided that such things in his word should be plainest that 
are of greatest concernment to us,) and they, perhaps, 
neither have the requisite helps, nor the ability, with them 
to master the obscurity: when our prepossessed fancy 
must be the interpreter, and we will make the prophecy 
speak what it never meant; draw it down to the little par- 
ticularities of the time and place wherein we live; and 
are peremptory in our applications, and so confident, till 
we find ourselves mistaken, that when we do, we begin to 
suspect the Bible; asif divine truths, and our attachments 
to them, must stand and fall together. 

6. (And lastly) When we have an undue regard to un- 
scriptural prophecies. Which we may be supposed tv 
havé, if we either much search after them, or give hasty 
credit to them without search. 

1. If we much search after them, as weak and sickly 


“appetites are wont to do for rarities and novelties ; we are 


not content with what occurs, nor with our own allotment, 
and God’s ordinary dispensation, if things of that kind 
occur not, but purvey and listen out after them; as if we 
had not considerable things enough, both for our employ- 
ment, and our entertainment and gratification besides. 

2. If we believe them without search, only because they 
seem to speak according to our mind; imbibe all things, 
of that import, promiscuously and on the sudden, without 
examining the matter. t The simple believeth every word. 
Tis the business of judgment, to distinguish and discern. 
‘We therefore call it discretion. It totally fails, when we 
can find no medium between believmg every thing and 
nothing. Some things indeed of this pretence, are so ap- 
parently idle and ridiculous, that it will become a prudent 
man to reject them at the first sight. Some may perhaps, - 
partly from the matter, or partly from the person, and 
other concurring circumstances, have such an appearance, 
as ought to stay our minds upon them, detain us awhile, 
and hold us in some suspense, while we consider and ex- 
amine whether any further regard is to be gi¥en them or 
no. ’Tis a very distempered, ravenous appetite that swal- 
lows all it can catch without choice; that allows no leisure 
to distinguish between what is suitable, or fit for nourish- 
ment, and what is either noxious or vain. 

II. And now for the eure of this distemper. We are 
to consider the nature of the things the foreknowledge 
whereof we so earnestly affect. And we find they are not 
such futurities as have their certain causes in nature. As 
when the sun will rise and set; or be nearer us or re- 
moter; when there will be an eclipse, &c.. These are not 
the things which will satisfy this appetite. Butmerecon- 
tingencies that depend upon free mt arbitrary causes, 7. e. 
especially, upon the mind and will of man, as it is under 
the direction of the supreme and all-governing mind. 
And again, we are to consider the nature of the knowledge 
we covet, of these things, viz. that it is not conjectural, 
(which indeed were not knowledge,) but we would be at a 
certainty about them. Now hereupon we are further to 
consider, that there is no reasonable appetite which we 
may not seek to have gratified in some apt and proper 
way, 7 e. by means that are both lawful and likely to 
attain our end. 

In the present case, we can think of no. course to be 
taken for the obtaining of this knowledge, (even giving the 
greatest scope and latitude to our thoughts,) but it must 
suppose one of these two things ;—either that we look upon 
it as an ordinary gift to be acquired by our own endeavours, 
z. e. by art and industry, and the use of natural means and 
helps, whereby we imagine our natures may be heightened, 
and improved to this pitch—or else that we reckon it an 
extraordinary immediate gift of Gods so that if we affect 
it, we have no course to take but to seek it at his hands by 
prayer; either that God would confer it upon ourselves 
or upon some others, by whom: we may be informed. And 
we are now to bethink ourselves, what encouragement or 
allowance we can suppose is given us to seek it either of 

q Job xxiii, 10. t Prov. xiv. 15, 
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these ways. For, if we can seek it in neither of these, we 
taust be obliged either to assign a third (as we never can) 
or abandon it as an unreasonable and Vicious appetite ; 
the satisfaction whereof is no way to be so much as at- 
tempted, or sought after. And now, é 

1. ‘As to the former of these ways. There is nothing 
more to be despaired of, the very attempt being both fool- 
ish and impious; both most impossible and unlawful. 

1. Tis plainly an impossible attempt. For what natural 
means, what rules of art, can give us the knowledge of 
such futurities as we are speaking of, or improve our na- 
tural faculties to it? °Tis a knowledge quite of another 
kind, and alien to our natures. For besides the notices 
we have of things by sense, which is limited wholly to 
things present as its object, and our knowledge of first 
and self-evident principles, (from which how remote are 
the future contingencies we now speak of 2) we have no 
imaginable way of coming by the knowledge of any thing, 
otherwise than by reasoning and discourse, which supposes 
a natural connexion of things. Whereupon, when we have 
sure hold of one end of the thread, we can proceed by it, 
and lead ourselves on by such things as we know to other 
things we know not. But what such natural connexion is 
there between any present thing, known to us, and this 
soxt of future things? Which, for the most part, are such 
as must be brought about by the concurrence of great 
multitudes of free agents, who may be opposed by as 
great, and prevented of accomplishing what they designed, 
though their minds were never so constantly intent upon 
the design. But we have no way to know with certainty 
the present minds of so many men, nor of any man at all, 
by immediate inspection ; or otherwise, than as we may 
collect by the former series of his actions or professions, 
wherein men may deceive the most quick-sighted, and 
really intend otherwise than they seem. Much less do we 
know that so mutable a thing as the mind of man is, will 
not alter, and especially of so many men. And their con- 
dition and outward circumstances may alter, if not their 
minds. What can be certain insucha region of changes, 


where the effecting of purposes depends upon the body, | 


as well as the mind, and many externa] aids and helps be- 
sides ? and where all are subject to so many accidents, 
to maims, and sicknesses, and deaths? Nay, who can tell 
what his own mind shall be hereafter, supposing any such 
futurity to be within his own power, or that his power shall 
be the same if his mind should notchangé ? And add, what 
is more than all the rest,s who knoweth the mind of God, 
or being his counsellor hath taught him? ‘Who can tell 
what he will do, or enable or permit men to do? What 
event could ever have been thought more certain, before- 
hand, than the destruction of the Jews by Haman’s means? 
And who could ever have foreseen, a few days or hours 
before, that he should be hanged on the gallows he pre- 
pared for Mordecai? Who can ever think or hope to 
measure that boundless range, and latitude, wherein infi- 
nite wisdom and power may work this way or that? Or, 
within that vast and immense scope, who can be able to 
predict what way God will take? Or what he will do, or 
not do? When all human contrivance and forecast it at an 
end, still more ways lay open tohim. Or his power can 
make more, and break iis way through whatsoever obstruc- 
tions.t We know not what to do, (says Jehoshaphat in his 
distress,) but our eyes are upon thee. A dutiful confession 
of the limitedness of human wit and power, and of the un- 
limitedness of the Divine, both at once! To offer at com- 
prehending his profound designs and abstruse methods, 
only shows how liitle we understand ourselves or him; our 
own scant measure, or his immensity. We might better 
attempt to sound the ocean with ourfinger, or gather it into 
the hollow of our hand. It were happy for us, if our con- 
fessed ignorance might end in adoration; and that the 
sense of our hearts were suchas the apostle’s words would 
aptly. express, (Rom. xi. ay O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his-ways past finding out! Such 
as affect. to be wiser, but not so pious, and go about to 
form models and ideas for the future, apart. from him; 
how often do their great-wit only serve to expose their 
folly, and make them the sport of fortune! (as some 
g Is. xl.13. Rom: xi: t 2 Chron. xx. u Quint. Curt. 
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would call it;) we may say rather, of that wise and right+ 
eous Providence, that delights to triumph over baffled in- 
solence! (for ludit in hwmanis, &c.) and deride a confi- 
dence that is founded only in proud impotency! He that 
sits in the heavens laughs, the Most High hath them in de- 
rision. How often are the wisest politicians disappointed 
and despised! all their measures broken! their models 
shattered and diseomposed! and all their fabrics overturn- 
edinamoment! So remote is human wit, at the utmost 
stretch, from any certainty, about the futurities we speak of. 
And if any imagine it may be helped to foresee, by some 
artor other ; or by rules framed and collected upon former 
experience; according whereto judgments are said hereto- 
fore to have been happily made, of what would come to pass: 

It is not here intended to examine the several ways that 
have been taken, and trusted in, for this purpose. That 
they are all such as have been, and are, much disputed, if 
they were not with manifest evidence disproved, would 
argue that foreknowledge of things not likely to be very 
certain, that must be had by arts and rules that are them- 
selves uncertain. How much hath been said (anciently, 
and of late) to discover the vanity of that sort of astrology 
that relates to the futurities we have under consideration! 
Such as haye a mind may view what is written to that 
purpose, and may save themselves much vain labour, by 
perusing the learned Dr: More’s late Tetractys, and what 
it refers to in his Mystery of Godliness.. Have we heard 
of none of our later pretenders this way, that have incur- 
red the like fate with that wise man of Greece, that was 
laughed at by a silly girl (as Laertius tells us) for so long 
gazing upon the stars, (though perhaps upon a better ac- 
count,) till at length, in his walk, he fell into a ditch; that 
he minded so much what was over his head, that he took 
no notice what was at his feet! And for the ancient au- 
gury of the pagans, in the several sorts of it, how much 
was it had in contempt by the wiser among themselves. 
Insomuch that one of them says, he wondered how they 
could look upon one another, and not laugh. As who 
would not, that such strange things should be foreshown 
by the flying, or the singing, or the feeding of birds! 
Their usual haruspicy was as wise, and as much regard- 
ed by some greater minds among them, as Alexander, 
that reproved and jeered the impertinency of his sooth- 
sayer that would have withheld him from action, upon the 
pretence of some ill omen he had observed in the entrails: 
telling him that he « would surely think he were impertivient 
and troublesome if he should go about to interrupt him 
in his employment, when he was busy viewing his sacri- 
fice, and asked him, when he pressed further, what greater 
impediment a man could have, that had great things be- 
fore his eyes, than a doting superstitious fortune-teller % 
And where there was not so much wisdom and fortitude; 
as to despise such fooleries, how ludicrous was it that 
great and momentous affairs were to be governed by them! 
That a general was not to march an army or fight a battle, 
but first such observations must be had of the flight of 
birds, and the entrails of beasts! or other things. as idle as 
they, as the whirlings, rollings, and noise of rivers, the 
change of the moon, &c. Upon which, inx Germany (as 
is observed) when Cesar had invaded it, their presaging 
women were to be consulted before it was thought fit to 
give him battle: Besides, what was notY less vain, but 
more horrid, presaging upon the convulsed members, and 
the flowing blood, of a man slain for the purpose. Nay, 
and the excess of this desire hath tempted some to try the 
blacker purposes of necromancy, or what might be gained 
to satisfy and please it, by converse with departed souls; 
or what if it be other familiar spirits? We here consider 
the folly of such courses apart from the impiety. As 
what reason have we upon which to apprehend, that they 
can ascertain us, or be, ordinarily, certain themselves of 
such futurities as we speak of? But also the thought of 
any such course we are to presume is horrid to the minds 
of serions Christians. Unto whom, what we find in the 
Holy Scriptures, concerning any such ways of presaging 
as have been mentioned, should, methinks, be enough to 
form their spirits both tothe hatred and the contempt of 
them, and, by consequence, of the principle itself (this 
vain appetite) that leads unto them, and hath captivated 
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whole natious into so miserable delusion by them Thus 
saith the Lord thy Redeemer, that frustrateth the tokens 
of the liars, and maketh diviners mad, that turneth the 
wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge foolish. 
« Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsels: let 
now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognos- 
ticators stand up, and save thee from these things that 
shall come upon thee. Behold, they shall be as stubble, 
the fire shall burn them; they shall not deliver themselves 
from the flame, &c. See also Isa. viii. 19, 20. Dan. 11. 27. 
And though it be true that God hath often given pre- 
monitions of future things by dreams, (which is a matter 
that belongs not to this head,) yet the rules that are given 
by some learned men for the interpreting of » such dreams 
as contain not the things expressly pretended to be signi- 
fied, are generally so very ridiculous, that tis hard to say 
whether they were learnedly busy or idle that thought fit 
.o trouble themselves or the world with them. And 
surely, though some dreams have been divine, such rules 
of interpreting any are so meanly human, as to be fit 
enough to be thrown in hither, and thrown away with the 
rest of the trash noted before; and may help to let us 
see, that the foreknowledge of the future things we are 
considering, is so impossible to human nature, improved 
by whatsoever rules and precepts of our devising, that 
while men seek to become wise in this kind, by such 
means, they do but befool themselves, and are not a whit 
the more knowing, but show themselves the less prudent 
and sober. 
human nature, by itself, is not capable, to be impatient of 
ignorance in these things, is to be offended that God hath 
made such creatures as we find we are. That is, if this 


had been the natural endowment of some other order of 


creatures, how unreasonable were it that a man should 
quarrel with his own nature, and with the inseparable cir- 
cumstances of his own state! All creatures are of limited 
natures to one or other particular kind. This or that 
creature admits of all the perfections of its own kind. 
It admits not those of another kind. How foolish were 
it if a man should vex himself that he cannot fly like a 
bird, or run like a stag, or smell like a hound ; or cannot 
as an angel fly, at pleasure, between heaven and earth, or 
visit the several orbs, and exactly measure their magni- 
tudes and distances from one another ! 

Secondly, We are, therefore, to consider that the affec- 
tation of such foreknowledge (7. e. to have it in and of 
ourselves, or by any means of our devising) is wnlawful as 
well as zmpossible. Indeed, this might be collected from 
the former; for the capacity of our natures ought to limit 
our desires. And it hence also further appears unlawful 
upon the highest account, in that it were to aspire to what 
is most peculiar and appropriate to the Deity. For here- 
by the great God demonstrates his Godhead, and expos- 
tulating with idolaters, insults over the unactive ignorance 
of their impotent inanimate deities upon this account. 
¢ Produce your cause, (saith he,) bring forth your strong 
reasons. “Let them bring them forth, and show us what 
shall happen. Show the things that are to come hereafter, 
that we may know that ye are gods: gq. d. if they be gods, 
why do they not, as gods, predict things to come, that if 
they be gods we may know. it? So in ch. xlii. of the same 
prophecy, v. 8,9. I am the Lord, that is my name, and 
my glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to 
graven images. Behold, the former things are come to 
pass, and new things do I declare: before they spring 
forth I tell you of them. ‘This is a thing (saith he) that 
doth peculiarly belong tome. It isa glory of mine that 
' shall never be imparted. And to the same sense is that 
in ch. xlvi. of that prophecy, v. 9, 10. Remember the 
former things of old, for 1 am God, and there is none else; 
Iam God, and there is none like me, declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things 
that are not yet done, saying, my counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure. So also did our blessed 
Saviour, when he had a mind to convince that he was, as 
he gave out, the Son of God, design the same medium for 
that purpose. Now, I tell you before it come, that when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe that Iam he. And 
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again,¢ I have told you before it is come to pass, that when 
it is come'to pass, ye might believe. It was, indeed, the 
great temptation used to our first parents ; You shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. Undoubtedly that know- 
ledge wherewith they were tempted must include, at least, 
foreknowledge in it: You shall be as gods, knowing, &c. 
They were tempted by an expectation of being, in this 
respect, made like God; and we are become by it, in this 
respect, like beasts that perish, and in other respects, like 
the devils themselves, who joy in our deception and perdi- 
tion; too like beasts in ignorance, and devils in malignity. 

What can be a more presumptuous arrogance, than to 
aim at the royalties of the Godhead! If to affect what be- 
longs to the nature and capacity of another creature were 
foolish; to aspire to any prerogative and peculiarity of 
God himself, cannot but be extremely impious and wicked ! 
Are we to be offended that we are creatures ? that our na- 
tures, and the capacity of our understandings, are not un- 
limited and all-comprehending, when we owe it to the 
mere benignity and good pleasure of our Maker that we 
are anything? and much more, that we have any such 
thing as an understanding at all? Yea, and if this know-* 
ledge were not peculiar to God, yet inasmuch as he hath 
not given it us, nor appointed us any means of attaining 
it, tis an uncreaturely disposition not to be satisfied with- 
out it. The rebuke our Saviour gave his disciples in one 
particular case of this nature, ought also to be monitory 
to us, in all such cases, 7. e. when they inquire,f Wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? His 
answer is reprehensive ; It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his own 

ower. The expression is remarkable, which the Father 

hath h put in his own power ; it implies, as if, by a positive 
act, God had reserved, and locked up from us, the things 
which he hath not vouchsafed to reveal. And we may 
see how he hath, as it were, industriously drawn a curtain 
between the present and the future time, that we cannot 
see so far as one moment before us. Shall we with rude 
and irreverent hands, as it were, attempt to rend or draw 
aside the curtain ? 

2dly. And from hence we may also see, in the next 
place, how little encouragement we have in the other way 
to expect this knowledge, viz. by supplicating God for it, 
as an extraordinary gift to be obtained immediately from 
him. If we have not wisdom enough to present unto him 
reasonable desires, we may expect his wisdom will deny 
us such as are unreasonable. He is never so apt to dis- 
like our requests for their being tuo great as too little; or 
for their having nothing valuable or important in them, 
nothing suitable to him or to us, fit for him to give, or for 
us to seek or receive. In the present case, ’tis true, he 
hath sometimes favoured men with this kind of Inow- 
ledge, ordained and inspired prophets, who were to sig- 
nify his purposes and pleasure to others. But it was 
rather modestly declined than sought; and was, mostly, 
upon .great and important occasions, for high and very 
considerable ends, and to be effected at seasons and by 
persons of his own choosing. Nor doth it seem a thing 
fit for men to make the matter of petition. For if they 
should, either it must be for some peculiar to them- 
selves, and which others cannot generally allege as well 
as they; which it is not supposable any can be able 
to assign: or for some common reason that concerns the 
generality of men as much. And then, we are sure, it 
can be of no weight; for, upon the same reason, all 
should, as much, be prophets. Which it is plain he doth 
not judge fit (who can best judge) in that he hath not 
made them so, which is concluding, as to things he hath 
not made it our duty to seek. And that this is a com- 
munication not fit to be constant and general at all times, 
and to all persons, is evident in itself. And may appear 
by divers considerations that partly respect God and his 
government, partly ourselves and our own interest and 
concernment, : > 

1. On God’s part. It would greatly detract from the 
majesty of his government that it should have no arcana, 
and that all things should lie open to every eye. We 
may easily apprehend that the dignity of the divine 
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government was, in this respect, designed to be kept up to 
an awful height, when we find there is somewhat men- 
tioned to us (and how many things more may there be 
that are not mentioned ?) which the angels in heaven knew 
not, nor the human soul of our Lord himself, but the Fa- 
ther only. For again, was it suitable (particularly) to ‘the 
government of God over man, in this present state, which 
we find designed for a state of probation, to be concluded, 
and shut up at last by a solemn judgment. For unto this 
state, the final judgment hath its peculiar, only reference. 
Therein i we are to receive the things done in the body, 
é. é. (as “tis explained,) according to what we have done, 
whether good or evil. How unfit were it that probationers 
for eternity should generally foreknow events that shall 
fall out in the state of their trial! Wherein they are to be 
strictly tied up to rules without regard to events. And are 
to approve themselves in that sincerity, constancy, forti- 
tude, dependence upon God, resignation of themselves, and 
their concerns to him, that could have little place or op- 
portunity to show themselves, in a state wherein all things 
were at a certainty to them. 

2. On our own part. It is to be considered that the fore- 
knowledge of temporary events is not a thing of that value 
to us, which we may perhaps imagine it is. It would serve 
us more for curiosity than use. An unfit thing for us to 
petition in, or expect to be gratified. The wiser heathens 
have thought meanly of it. They have believed, indeed, 
that God did sometimes enable men to prophesy, but have 
reckoned it, as one of them speaks, a gift indulged unto 
human imprudence. That author accounts weaker minds 
the usual subjects of it. That no man in his right mind 
attained it, but either being alienated from himself, by 
sleep or a disease. And that they were not wont to under- 
stand, themselves, the meaning of their own visions, but 
must have them interpreted by others. The result of a 
larger discourse, he hath about it, than is fit here to be in- 
serted, comes to this, that fools divine, and wise must 
judge. Whereupon ! another thinks such prophecies little 
to be regarded, counting it strange that what a wise man 
could not see a madman should. And that when one hath 
lost human sense he should obtain divine! 

They were not acquainted indeed with those ways where- 
in God revealed his mind to holy men whom he used as 
his own amanuenses or penmen, or who were otherwise to 
serve him for sacred purposes. 
Balaam’s being a prophet, methinks we should not. be 
overfond of the thing itself, abstractly considered. How 
unspeakably is the Spirit of holiness, as such, to be pre- 
ferred! To have a heart subject to God, willing to be go- 
verned by him, to commit to him, even in the dark, our 
less considerable, temporal concernments ; and confidently 
to rely, for our eternal concernments, upon his plain 
word in the Gospel, wherein life and immortality are 
brought to light, would make us little feel the need of pro- 
phecy. The radical principle of holiness is love, (for it 
is the fulfilling of the law,) in the absence whereof, the 
apostle esteems the gift of prophecy (with the addition 
of understanding all mysteries, and all knowledge) to go 
for nothing. And if we strictly consider, wherein can we 
pretend it needful to us to foreknow the events that are be- 
fore us? They are either bad and ungrateful, or good and 
grateful. For the former sort, what would it avail us to 
foreknow them? That we may avoid them? That isa 
contradiction. How are they avoidable, when we know 
they will befall us? It is that we be not surprised by them ? 
We have other means to prevent it. To bear an equal 
temper of mind towards all conditions; to live always, in 
this region of changes, expecting the worst. At least not 
to expect rest on earth, to familiarize to ourselves the 
thoughts of troubles; apprehending, as to those that are 
private, we are always liable. ae 

And for any greater, common calamities that we may 
share in with the generality usually, they come on more 
slowly. There often are premonitory tokens, such as 
were before mentioned in this discourse, sufficient to keep 
us from being surprised. And with the rest this may con- 
cur, (as was said,) that perhaps some or other, of that 
value and consideration as to deserve our regard, may, in 
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such a case, have great apprehensions of approaching 
trouble, which whether they proceed from their greater 
prudence and sagacity, or from any more Divine impres- 
sion upon their minds, we need not determine. If it should 
be the latter, the design may yet be, not to ascertain, but to 
awaken us. Upon which supposition, a serious considera-- 
tion of the thing, may well consist with suspending our 
belief of it. And whether it prove true or false, if we are 
put thereby upon the doing of nothing, but what a prudent 
man, a good Christian should do, however, and unto which 
we only needed excitation, a very valuable end is gained. 
Affairs are generally managed in human, yea and in the 
Christian life, upon no certainty of this or that particular 
event; ‘tis enough that we are put upon seasonable consi- 
deration of what concerns us, in the one kind or the other, 
and do accordingly steer our course. When Jonah was 
sent to Nineveh upon that ungrateful errand, and came a 
stranger into that luxurious, paganish city, though he 
brought them no credentials from heaven, nor (that we 
find) wrought any miracle to confirm his mission, yet the 
matter he published in the streets being in itself most con- 
siderable, and they having (no doubt) sufficient light to 
know their practices were such as deserved the doom they 
were threatened with, and needed redress, they hereupon 
consider what he said, reform, and are spared. And what 
harm was now done in all this? except that Jonah had too 
tender a concern for his own reputation, and lest he should 
be thought a false prophet. "Whereas the event that hap- 
pened did better prove the impression upon his mind di- 
vine, than the destruction of the city, after their repent- 
ance, had done. It being a thing more agreeable to the 
Divine nature, and more worthy of God, to save than de- 
stroy a penitent people. If we see no such disposition to 
repentance, we have the more reason to expect the over- 
flowing calamity ; and have enough to prevent our being 
surprised, without fore-knowing the event. But for events 
that are pleasing and grateful, no matter how surprising 
they be; the more, the better, the sweeter, and the plea- 
santer. » When God turned again the captivity of Zion 
we were as them that dream. Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing. It enhanceth 
mercy, when it is preventing and unexpected. ; 
And we may add, concerning ill events, it is not only 
needless to foreknow them, but better to be ignorant. 
Think what a case we were in, had we the prospect lying 
distinctly before us, of all the evils that shall befall us 
through our whole life. Such a day I shall have a terrible 
fit of the colic or the stone. Such a day my house will be 
burnt, or I shall be undone and reduced to beggary. Such 
a day my husband, wife, or this or that pleasant child, will 
die. At such a time I shall break a bone, or be in pri- 
son, &c. Were this knowledge a felicity? Some may 
think (says Cicero?) it were of great concernment to us 
to know what shall happen. But (he adds) Dicearchus 
wrote a great book to show it is better to be ignorant. He 
had indeed a copious argument, and the book, ’tis like, 
were a jewel. But enough is obvious to any man’s reason 
that will soberly consider. Infinite knowledge is only 
agreeable to infinite wisdom and power. How unsuitable 
were the knowledge we are apt to covet, to our impotency 
and imprudence! As monstrous as the head of a giant 
joined to the body of achild. The increase of such know- 
ledge would certainly but increase our sorrow, and be to 
us but an engine of torture, a Medusa’s head, always af- 
frighting us with its own ideas, that would be worse to 
us, and more tormenting, than snakes and serpents. Di- 
vine mercy, in these respects, keeps us ignorant. Thereto 
tis fit we should attribute it, not to ill-will, as the devil at 
first suggested, and as they seemed to apprehend ; against 
whom Plutarch P sagely reasons, That it was very impro- 
bable that God, who hath given us birth, nourishment, 
being, and understanding, should intend only to signify 
his displeasure towards us, by withholding from us the 
knowledge of things to eome. Would we know what 
concerns our duty ? We have plain rules to direct us; it 
would but tempt, disturb, or divert us many times to know 
the event. You need not consult a diviner, (saith a thea- 
then,) whether you are with hazard to help your friend, 
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or defend your country. Nor any thing, by like reason, 
which we already know we ought to do. No more," saith 
one commenting upon him, than whether a man should 
eat or sleep; or whether a husbandman should plant or 
sow. Or would we fill our minds. with great thoughts, 
and employ them about matters more important than the 
affairs of the present time? Besides all the great things 
that we know to be past, let us look forward to certain fu- 
turities. We may look even with a certain expectation 
for the day when the heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll, 
and pass away with great noise, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat, and the earth and all things therein be 
consumed and burnt up. We have a certain foreknow- 
ledge of the final glorious appearing and coming of our 
Lord. We know he will come, and it will be gloriously. 
Behold the Son of man coming in the heavens with power 
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and great glory! Such things as these we look for accord- 
ing to his promise ; He will come and his reward with him. 
The trumpet will sound and the dead arise. How great a 
thing it is to have graves opening all the world over, and 
men and women springing up afresh out of the-dust! and 
all the chosen ones of our Lord caught up into the clouds, 
to meet their Redeemer in the air, and so to be for ever 
with the Lord! Let our thoughts fly over earth and time; 
they will be purer and less tainted. Let them centre in 
God; they will be more steady, composed, and calm. Fix- 
edly apprehend him to be most wise, holy, good, powerful, 
and ours. Let our hearts quietly trust in him as such, 
and be subject to him ; contented to follow. * He will lead 
the blind in a way that they know not; and if we betake 
ourselves wholly to him, will be our God for ever and 
ever: our God and our guide even to the death. 
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TO MY MUCH VALUED FRIENDS, 
THE MAGISTRATES AND OTHER INHABITANTS 
OF GREAT TORRINGTON IN DEVON; 


WITH THE SEVERAL WORTHY AND RELIGIOUS PERSONS AND FAMILIES OF MY ACQUAINTANCE IN THOSE PARTS, 


Ir is likely that the title of the following treatise will put many of you, my dearly esteemed friends, in mind, 
that sundry sermons were preached twenty years ago among you upon this subject. I had it indeed in design, to 
have given yousome abstract of those sermons; but searching among my papers, could find none but so. imperfect and 
broken memorials as would be of little use for that purpose. And yet being desirous to present you with somewhat 
that might both be a testimony of my affection, and an advantage to you; and knowing this subject was grateful to 
many, and affords what may be useful to all of you; Fhave, for your sakes, applied myself to a reconsideration of it. 
The first part is even altogether new, except the introductive suppositions in the beginning. Nor doIlremember I then 
had more than one discourse to you on that subject, before the practical application of it. The other part contains 
many things formerly delivered to you, though perhaps not in the same order, much less in the same words, 
whereto the short notes in my hands could no way enable me. 

The matter here treated of, is the very substance of religion ; the first and the last; the root and the flower; both the 
basis and foundation, and the top and perfection, of practical godliness; and which runs through the whole of it. 
Nor knew I therefore what to present you with, that could have in it a fitter mixture and temperament of what might 
be both useful and pleasant to you. As there is therefore no need, so nor do I desire you should receive the matter 
here discoursed of, merely for my sake ; there being so great reason it should be chiefly acceptable on higher accounts. 

- I do very well understand your affection tome; and could easily be copious in the expression of mine to you, if I 
would open that sluice. But I do herein resolvedly, and upon consideration, restrain myself; apprehending that in 
some cases (and I may suppose it possible that in our case) a gradual mortification ought to be endeavoured of such 
affection as is often between those so related as you and I have been: which is no harder supposition, than that such 
affection may be excessive and swell beyond due bounds. So it would, if it should be accompanied with impatient 
resentments towards any providence or instrument, whereby it finds itself crossed, or from whence it meets with what 
is ungrateful to it: if it prove turbulent and disquieting to them in whom it is, or any others: or if it occasion a look- 
ing back with distempered lingerings after such former things as could be but means to our great end, with the neg- 
lect of looking forward to that end itself still before us. Far be it from me, to aim at the keeping any thing alive 
that ought to die; that is, in that degree wherein it ought soto do. But our mutual affection will be both innocent 
and useful, if it be suitable to mortal objects, and to persons not expecting the converse we have had together any more 
in this world; if also in the mean time it preserve to us a mutual interest in each others prayers; if it dispose us to 
such acts and apprehensions of kindness as our present circumstances can admit; and if particularly, as it hath moved 
me to undertake, it may contribute any thing to your acceptance of, this small labour, which is now designed for you. 
The subject and substance whereof, as they are none of mine, so they ought to be welcome to you, for their own sake, 
and his who is the prime Author, though they were recommended to you by the hand of a stranger, or one whose 

face you never saw. They aim at the promoting of the same end which the course of my poor labours among you 

did, & he that knoweth all things knoweth,) the serious practice of the great things of religion, which are known and 

least liable to question ; without designing to engage you to or against any party of them that differ about circumstan- 
tial matters. ‘They tend to let you see, that formality in any way of religion unaccompanied with life, will not serve 
your turn; (as it willno man’s;) than which, there is nothing more empty, sapless, and void both of profit and delight. 

I have reflected and considered with some satisfaction, that this hath been my way and the temper of my mind 
among you. Great reason I have to repent, that Ihave not with greater earnestness pressed upon you the known and 
important things wherein serious Christians do generally agree. But I repent not I have been so little engaged in the 
hot contests of our age, about the things wherein they differ. For, as I pretend to little light in these things; (whence 

I could not have much confidence to fortify me unto such an undertaking ;) so I must profess to have little inclination 

to contend about matters of that kind. Nor yet am I indifferent as to those smaller things, that I cannot discern to be 
in their own natureso. But though I cannot avoid to think that course right which I have deliberately chosen therein, 

I do yet esteem that but a small thing upon which to ground an opinion of my excelling them that think otherwise, as 

if I knew morethan they. For I have often recounted thus seriously with myself, that of every differing party, in those 
circumstantial matters, I do particularly know some persons by whom I find myself much excelled in far greater things 
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than is the matter of that difference. I cannot, ’tis true, thereupon say and think every thing that they do; which is 
impossible, since they differ from one another as well asme. And I understand well, there are other measures of 
truth than this or that excellent person’s opinion. But I thereupon reckon I have little reason to be conceited of any 
advantage I have of such in point of knowledge, (even as little as he should have, that can sing or play well on a lute, 
of him that knows how to command armies, or govern a kingdom,) and can with the less confidence differ from them, 
or contend with them. Being thereby, though I cannot find that I err in these matters, constrained to have some sus- 
picion lest Ido; and'to admit it possible enough, that some of them who differ from me, having much more light in 
greater matters may have so in these also. Besides, that I most seriously think, humility, charity, and patience, 
would more contribute to the composing of these lesser differences, or to the good estate of the Christian interest under 
them, than the most fervent disputes and contestations. I have upon such considerations little concerned myself in 
contending for one way or another, while I was among you; or in censuring such as have differed from me in such 
notions and practices as might consist with our common great end; or as imported not manifest hostility thereto: con- 
tenting myself to follow the course that to my preponderating judgment seemed best, without stepping out of my way 
to justle others. 

But I cannot be so patient of their practical disagreement, (not only with all serious Christians, but even their own 
judgments and consciences also,) who have no delight in God, and who take no pleasure in the very substance of re- 
ligion. I have been grieved to observe that the case hath too apparently seemed so, with some among you: some 
who have been openly profane and dissolute, and expressed more contempt of God (which you know was often in- 
sisted on the one part of the day,* when I had this subject in hand the other) than delight in him. I know not howthe 
case may be altered with such since I left you; or what blessing may have followed the endeavours of any other hand. 
Death I am sure will be making alterations, as I have heard it hath. If these lines may be beforehand with it, may 
they be effectually monitory to any such that yet survive! That however this or that external form of godliness may 
consist with your everlasting well being, real ungodliness and the denial of the power never can; which power stands 
in nothing more than in love to God or delight in him. Therefore seriously bethink yourselves, do you delight in God 
orno? If you do, methinks you should have some perception of it. Surely if you delight in a friend, or some other 
outward comfort, you can perceive it. But if you donot, what do you think alienation from the life of God will 
come to at last? It is time for you to pray and cry, and strive earnestly for a renewed heart. And if any of you do 
in some degree find this, yet many degrees are still lacking. You cannot delight in God, but upon that apprehension 
as will give you to see, you do it not enough: therefore reach forth to what is still before. Ibow my knees for you 
all, that a living, delightful religion may flourish in your hearts and families, instead of those dry, withered things, 
worldliness, formality, and strife about trifles. Which will make Torrington an Heph-zibah, a place to be delighted 
in; your country a pleasant region; and (if he may but hear of it) add not a little to the satisfaction and delight of 


Your affectionate servant in Christ, 
Who most seriously desires your true prosperity, 
JOHN HOWE. 


Antrim, Sept. 1, 1674. 
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PART I. 


SHOWING THE IMPORT OF THIS PRECEPT. 


- Tus psalm, by the contents of it, seems 1o suppose an 
afflicted state of good men, by the oppression of such as 
were, in that and other respects, very wicked ; the pros- 
perity of these wicked ones in their oppressive course; an 
aptness in the oppressed to impatience under the evils 
they suffered ; a disposition to behold, with a lingering and 
an envious eye, the good things which their oppressors en- 
joyed, and themselves wanted. Hence the composure of 
it is such as might be most agreeable to these suppositions, 
and servicable to the fortifying of the righteous against the 
sin and trouble which such a state of things might prove 
the occasion of unto them. 

This verse hath a more direct aspect on the last of these 
cases, or on this last mentioned thing considerable in the 
case, of upright men suffering under the oppression of 
violent and prosperous wickedness, viz. that they might 
hereupon be apt both to covet and envy the worldly de- 
lights of their enemies; to be desirous of their dainties, 
and grudge they should be theirs, who, they knew, de- 
served worse things; and while themselves also felt the 
pressure of worse, which at their hands they deserved not. 
‘W hat is here offered to the consideration of the sufferers, 
tends aptly to allay their discontent, to check and repress 
their inordinate desire towards inferior things; or to 
divert and turn it another way; as in case of bleeding to 
excess and danger, the way is to open a vein, and stop the 
course of that profusion by altering it. Asif it had been 
said, ‘‘ You have no such cause to look with displeasure 
or immoderate desire upon their delicacies: you may 
have better; better belong to you, and invite you; the 
Lord himself is your portion ; it becomes both your state 
and spirit to apply yourselves to a holy delight in him; 
to let your souls loose, and set them-at liberty to satiate 
themselves, and feed unto fulness those undefiled and 
satisfying pleasures unto which you have a right; and in 
which you will find the loss and want of their meaner en- 
joyments abundantly made up unto you. You have your 
natural desires and cravings as well as other men, and 
those may be too apt to exceed their just bounds and 
measures; but if you take this course, they will soon be- 
come sober and moderate, such as will be satisfied with 
what is competent, with an indifferent allowance of the 
good things of this earth. And towards the Lord, let 
them be as vast and large as can be supposed; they can 
never be larger than the rule will allow, nor than the ob- 
ject will satisfy ; the direction and obligation of the former 
being indeed proportioned to the immense and boundless 
fulness of the latter.” 

We need not operously inquire what sort of persons this 
direction is given unto. It is plain, that it’s the common 
duty of all to delight in God. But it cannot be the imme- 
diate duty of all. Men that know not God, and are ene- 
mies to him, have somewhat else to do first. They to 


whom the precept is directly meant are the regenerate, the 
righteous, and the upright, as the psalm itself doth plainly 
design them, or his own people. ‘The most profitable way 
of considering these words, will be chiefly to insist on the 
direction given in the former part of the verse; and then 
to show towards the close, how the event promised in the 
latter part, will not only by virtue of the promise, but 
even naturally, follow thereupon. . The direction in the 
former part, gives us a plain signification of God’s good 
pleasure, that he himself would be the great object of his 
peo delight; or, it-is his will, that they principally 
elight themselves in him. Our discourse upon this sub- 
ject will fall naturally into two parts; the former whereof 
will concern the import, the latter the practice, of the en- 
joined delighting in God. Under which latter, what will 
be said of the latter part of the verse will fitly fallin. © 

That we may more distinctly open the import and mean- 
ing of delighting in God, it will be necessary that we 
treat, 1. Of the delectable object; 2. Of the delight to be 
taken therein. : 

I. As-to the former. The general object of delight is 
some good, or somewhat so conceived of; with the addi- 
tion of being apprehended some way present. Here it is 
the chief and best good, the highest and most perfect ex- 
cellency. Which goodness and excellency, considered as 
residing in God, give us a twofold notion or view of the 
object whereupon this delight may have its exercise, viz. 
absolute and relative. ae 

1, God may be looked upon in an absolute considera- 
tion, as he is in himself, the best and most excellent Be- 
ing; wherein we behold the concurrence of ali perfec- 
tions; the most amiable and beauteous excellencies, to an 
intellectual eye, that it can have any apprehension of. 

2. In a relative, vzz. as his goodness and excellency are 
considered, not merely as they are in himself, but also as 
having some way an aspect on his creatures. For consider- 
ing him as in himself the most excellent Being; if here 
we give our thoughts liberty of exercising themselves, we 
shall soon find, that hereupon he must be considered also 
as the first Being, the original and author of all other 
beings; otherwise he were not the most excellent. From 
whence, we will see, relation doth arise between him and 
his creatures that have their being from him. And besides 
the general relations which he beareth to them all, as the 
common maker, sustainer, and disposer of them; observing 
that there are some which, by their reasonable natures, are 
capable of government by him (in the proper sense, vz. 
by a law) and of the blessedness in him. To these we con- 
sider him as standing in a twofold reference, in both which 
we are toeye and act towards him, viz. as a Lord to be 
obeyed, and a portion to be enjoyed ; and have most delect- 
able excellencies to take notice of in him, (that require we 
should suitably comport with them,) answerable peculiarly 
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to each of these considerations, in respect whereof we are 
to look upon him. 

1. As the most excellent Lord; most delectably excel- 
lent, (we take not here that title so strictly, as to intend 
by it mere propriety or dominion; but as to ordinary ap- 
prehension it is more commonly understood to signify also 
governing paver or authority founded in the other,) whom 
we cannot but esteem worthy of all possible honour and 
glory; that every knee bow to him, and every tongue ‘con- 
fess to him; that universal homage, subjection, and ado- 
ration, be given him for ever. : 

2. As the most excellent Portion, in whom all things 
that may render him such do concur and meet together; 
all desirable and imaginable-riches and fulness, together 
with large bounty, flowing goodness, every way corres- 
pondent to the wants and cravings of indigent and thirsty 
souls. The former notion of him intimates to us our ob- 
ligation of duty to him: the latter prompts to an expecta- 
tion of benefit from him. But now, because by the 


apostacy we have injured his right in us, as our Lord;, 


forfeited our own right in him, as our Portion; and lost 
our immediate capacity or disposition, both to serve and 
enjoy him; this great breach between him and us was not 
otherwise to be made up but by a mediator. Unto which 
office and undertaking his own Son, incarnate, the Word 
made flesh, (being only fit,) was designed. By him, dealing 
between both the distanced parties, satisfying the-justice 
of God, overcoming the enmity of man, the difference (so 
far as the efficacy of his mediation doth extend) is com- 
posed. And to the reconciled, God becomes again their 
acknowledged both Lord and portion. His right is vindi- 
cated, theirs is restored; and both are established upon 
new grounds, added to those upon which they stood be- 
fore. And so, as that now our actings towards God, and 
8 eek ahha from him, must be through the Mediator. 
‘Whereupon this object of our delight, considered relative- 
ly unto us, is entirely God in Christ ;—being reconciled, 
—we joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom, &c.* 

In these several ways that have been thus briefly men- 
tioned, may God come under our consideration. Nor are 
they, any of them, unapplicable or impertinent to our pur- 

ose, when we would design him the object of our delight. 

ea, and surely God considered each of these ways ought 
to be looked on by us as a most delectable object. For it 
is pleasant to contemplate him, even most absolutely con- 
sidered, as.the most excellent Being, when we behold his 
glorious excellencies in themselves: that is (not with the 
denial, but) without the actual present consideration of 
any advantage that may redound to us from them; as we 
are apt to find ourselves pleased and gratified in viewing 
an excellent object, (suppose a stately edifice or beautiful 
flower,) from which we expect no other benefit. 

Again, if we consider him relatively, 1. In the former 
capacity of a Lord, it is grateful to behold him decked 
with majesty, arrayed in glory, clothed with righteousness, 
armed with power, shining in holiness, and guiding him- 
self with wisdom and counsel in all his administrations. 
Yea, and it is delightful to obey him; while we are most 
fully satisfied of his unexceptionable right to command us. 
For there is a great pleasure naturally arising to a well- 
pee es spirit, from the apprehended congruity or fitness 
of things, as that he should command and that we should 
obey. His right and our obligation being so undoubtedly 
clear and great; especially when we also consider what 
he commands, and find it isno hard bondage;. that.they are 
not grievous commands which he requires we be subject 
to; but such in the keeping whereof there is great reward; 
and that his ways are all pleasantness and peace. 

And being considered as a portion, the matter is plain, 
that so rich and abounding fulness, where also there is so 
communicative an inclination, cannot but recommend him 
a most satisfying object of delight. 

And thus we are more principally to consider him, viz. 
rather relatively than absolutely: and that relatedness 
(which the state of the case requires) as now anew settled 
in Christ. And so, though it be very delightful to look 


upon him, as. one that may and is ready to become related! 


to us, (ashe is to any that will consent and agree with him 
a Rom. v. 10, 11. 
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upon the Mediator’s terms,) yet it adds unspeakably to the 
pleasantness of this object, when we can reflect upon such 
characters in ourselves, as from whence we may regularly 
conclude, that he is actually thus related unto us. That 
is, that we have consented; that our relation to him im- 
mediately.arises from the covenant of life and peace; that 
he hath entered into covenant with us, and so we are be- 
come his. It is pleasant thus to behold and serve him as 
our Lord. How great is the emphasis of these words, “f 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus my Lord!” To consider not only 
how well he deserves the acknowledgments and subjection 
of all; but also to find ourselves under the chosen and 
gentle bonds of perpetual service, and devotedness to him, 
is certainly matter of very high delight and pleasure. — 

But how infinitely delightful is it, to view and enjoy 
him as our Portion! And this seems very pertinent to the 
design of this scripture; which aiming to recall and draw 
in the hearts of godly persons from too earnest and from 
envious lingerings after the enjoyments of worldly men, 
(their enemies and oppressors, ) propounds what may bean 
over-balance to the (inapined) felicity of their state; and 
wherein they should more than equal them in point of 
enjoyment. And should we single out this, as the object 
to be considered, God as a portion; that it might be more 
distinctly represented, we should have two things to take 
notice of that would render it most delectable, and such 
as wherein holy hearts may acquiesce, and rest with fullest 
Bee «the sufficiency—and the communicableness 
of it. 

1. The sufficiency of it. Which cannot but be every 
way complete and full; it being the all-comprehensive 
good, which is this portion.—God all-sufficient—'T he most 
eminent and known attributes of his being, wherein by 
any issues of them they can be communicated, having an 
ingredieney and concurrence to the happiness of his peo- 
ple therein. 

2. The communicableness thereof. Which proceeds 
from his bounty, more peculiarly, and his gracious incli- 
nation to do good, and make his boundless fulness over- 
flow to the replenishing of thirsty, longing souls, whom 
first it had allured and caused so to long. But though the 
scope and order of the discourse in this psalm, did not- 
directly seem to import more than a design of calling off 
the persons here spoken to, from one sort of enjoyment to 
another, from a meaner and more empty to a better; yet 
it is to be considered, that true and the best enjoyment 
cannot be unaccompanied with duty ; and that God is not 
otherwise to be enjoyed than as he is obeyed: nor indeed 
are the notions of him, as a Lord to be obeyed, and as a 
good to be enjoyed, entirely distinct; but are interwoven 
and do run into one another. We obey him, even in en- 
joying him; it being part of our enjoined duty, to set our 
hearts upon him, as our best and highest good. And we 
enjoy him in obeying him; the advantage and benefit of 
his government, being a real and most momentous part of 
that good which we enjoy from him, andin him. He is 
our benefactor even as he is our ruler; and is therein our 
ruler, as he proposes to us benefits, which he thereby binds 
us to accept; for even his invitations and offers are also 
laws and formal bonds of duty upon us. Yea, and even 
the act of delight itself pitched upon him, is an act of 
homage, as there will be occasion hereafter to take notice. 

Wherefore it will be fit to steer a larger course, than 
merely to consider him as a good commensurate to our 
partial edie Which are apt to prescribe to, and limit 
our apprehensions to this or that particularly sort or good, 
and tincture them with such a notion of delight, as which, 
if it be not false and grossly carnal, may yet be much too 
narrow and unproportionable to the universal, all-compre- 
hending good. And though we shall not here go beyond 
the compass of delectable good; yet as there is no good, 
truly so called, which is not in or from the first goodness ; 
so indeed, nor is there any capable of being gathered up 
into that sum which is not delectable. : ; 

Nor therefore can the usual distribution of goodness 
into profitable, honest, and pleasant, bear a strict test. 
Only the false relishes of vitiated appetite in this corrupted 
state of man, have given ground for it. Otherwise to a 
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mind and will that is not distempered, the account would 
be much otherwise. Toa prudent mind, profitable good 
would be pleasant, even as’tis profitable. To a just and 
generous mind, honest, comely good would be pleasant, 
even as it is honest. Nor would there need another dis- 
tinction, but into the goodness of the end, which is plea- 
sant for itself, and the goodness of the means, which is 
pleasant as it is honestly and decently profitable (and 
otherwise it cannot be) thereunto. 

That we may here therefore with the more advantage 
state the delectable good we are now to consider, it will 
be requisite to premise two things. 


1. That all delightful enjoyment of God eee some’ 


communication from him. Nothing can delight us, or be 
enjoyed by us, whereof we do not, some way, or by some 
faculty or other, partake somewhat; either by our external 
sense, sensitive appetite, fancy, memory, mind, will; and 
either in a higher or lower degree, for a longer or ashorter 
time, according as the delight is for kind, degree, or con- 
tinuance which is taken therein. This is plain in itself. 
And in the present case therefore of delighting in God, or 
enjoying him, some communication or participation there 
must be one way or other according as the enjoyment of 
him is. And as the case with man nowis, it is necessary 
he do with clearest and the most penetrative light and 
- power, come in upon his mind and heart, scatter dark- 
hess, remove prejudice, abolish former relishes, transfuse 
his own sweet savour through the soul. Proportionably 
therefore to what is to be done, he communicates himself, 
as the event constantly shows, with all them that are ever 
brought to any real enjoyment of him. For we plainly 
see, that the same divine communication which being re- 
ceived, doth delight and satisfy, doth also procure, that it 
inay be desired and received ; makes its own way, attem- 
pers and frames the soul to itself; and gives it the sweet 
relish and savour thereof, wherein God is actually enjoyed. 
2. That however God himself is truly said to be enjoy- 
ed or delighted in by holy souls, yet this communication 
is also a sort of mediate object of this delight or enjoy- 
ment. These things being forelaid, it is now needful to 
inquire somewhat more distinctly, what that communica- 
tion or communicable good is, which is the immediate 
maiter of proper, spiritual enjoyment unto holy men: in 
this world. Because many have that phrase of speech 
enjoying God often in their mouths, that well understand 
not what they mean by it; yea even divers of them that 
have real enjoyment of him. Unto whom, though they 
possibly taste the thing which they cannot express or form 
distinct conceptions of, it might be somewhat their ad- 
vantage to have it more cleared up to their apprehension, 
what it is that they immediately enjoy, when they are said 
to enjoy God; or by what he is to be enjoyed. Itis not a 
mere fancy (as too many profanely think, and are too apt to 
speak) that is the thing to be enjoyed. There have been 
those, who, comparing their own experience with God’s 
promises and precepts, (the rule by which he imparts and 
according whereto men are to expect his gracious influ- 
ence,) were capable of avowing it, rationally, to be some 
very substantial thing they have had the enjoyment of. 
The sobriety of their spirits, the regularity of their work- 
ings, their gracious composure, the meekness, humility, 
denial of self, the sensible refreshing, the mighty strength 
and vigour which hath accompanied such ‘enjoyments, 
sufficiently proving to them that they did not hug an empty 
cloud, or embrace:a’shadow, under the name of enjoying 
God. ‘Such expressions as we find in the book of Psalms, 
(the 16th and*many other,) ‘with sundry parts of Scrip- 
ture besides, leave us not without instance, that import 
nothing like flashy and flaunting bombast, no appearance 
of affectation, no pompous show of vain-glory, no sem- 
blance of swelling words of vanity; but which discover 
a most equal, orderly, well-poised temper of mind, in con- 
junction with the highest delight and well-pleasedness in 
God. That rich and unimitable fulness of living sense, 
could not but be from the apprehension of a most excel- 
lent nature and kind, whatsoever be the notion, that may 
be most fitly put upon it. ‘Nor yet is it the mere essence 
of God which men can be said to enjoy. For that is not 
communicated nor communicable. Enjoyment supposes 
¢ Ps, xxvii. 4. d 
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possession. But it would be astrange language to say we 
possess the essence of God otherwise than relatively; 
which is not enough unto actual enjoyment. His mere 
essential presence is not enough. That renders him not 
enjoyed by any, forthat is equally with all, and every 
where; but all cannot be said to enjoy him. 

As therefore it is a real, so there must be some special 
communication, by which, being received, we are truly 
said to enjoy him. A special good it must be, not such as 
is common to all. For there is a communication from him 
that is of that extent, inasmuch as all live and move and 
have their beings in him, and the whole earth is full of his 
goodness. This is a good peculiar to them that are born 
of God; and suited to the apprehension and sense of that 
divine creature which is so born. 

What this good is, how fully sufficient it is, and how 
or which way it is communicable, may be the better un- 
derstood when we have considered what are the wants and 
cravings of this creature, or of them in whom it is formed 
and wrought. For when we have pitched upon the very 
thing itself which they most desire, (and which they can 
tell is it, when they hear it named, though their thoughts 
are not so well formed about it, as to give it the right 
name before,) we shall then understand it to be both what 
will be sufficient to satisfy, and what may be communi- 
cated to that purpose. But now, before that new birth 
take place in the spirit of man, it wants, but knows not 
what; craves, indeterminately, (who will show us any 
good ?) not fixing upon any particular one that is sufficient 
and finite, and labouring at once, under an ignorance of 
the infinite, together with a disaffection thereunto. Its 
wants and cravings are beyond the measure of all finite 
good; for suppose it to have never so large a share, nay, 
could it grasp and engross the whole of it, an unsatisfied- 
ness and desire of morewould still remain. But that more 
is somewhat indeterminate and merely imaginary : an in- 
finite nothing: anidol of fancy: a God of itsown making. 
God it must have; but what a onehe is it misapprehends, 
and wherein it rightly apprehends him likes and loves him 
not; will by no means choose, desire, or take complacency 
in him. So that an unregenerate soul is, while it is such, 
necessarily doomed to be miserable, It cannot be happy 
in any inferior good, and in the supreme it will not. What 
the real wants and just cravings of a man’s spirit there- 
fore are, are not to be understood by considering it m that 
state. And if the work of the new creature were per- 
fected in it, it would want and crave no more; but were 
satisfied fully and at perfect rest. Nor is that state so 
known to us as yet. Therefore they are best to be dis- 
cerned in the state wherein that work is begun and hitherto 
unfinished; in which it therefore desires rightly, and still 
continues to desire: a state of intermingled motion and 
rest; wherein delight is imperfect, and allayed by the con- 
tinual mixture of yet unsatisfied desire. And yet it may 
be collected what it is that would be sufficient to satisfy ; 
because their desire is still determined to © one thing, is 
not vagrant, wanders not after things of another kind, 
but is intent only upon more of the same. Now let it be 
inquired of such a one what that thing is. We are gene- - 
rally told there,a “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord,” &c. And it may be many would more shortly 
tell you it is God they desire, whence it would only be 
concluded it is God they aim to enjoy or delight in. But 
because this brings us but where we were; let it be fur- 
ther inquired, what then is your business with God, or 
what would you have of him? It is not, sure, to be God 
that you expect or seek, or to enjoy God in that sense 
wherein he possesses and enjoys himself. ‘No, not by any 
means. It is thensome communication from God, diverse 
from what all men have (for that they do not find apt to 
satisfy) which they desire and crave. And what is that ? 
’T'is somewhat, as possible to be apprehended, and as dis- 
tinguishable both from his incommunicable being, and his 
so generally communicated bounty towards all. As if the 
inquiry were, what is it that I desire really to enjoy when 
I desire to enjoy a friend ? (viz. as the notion of a friend 
or friendship doth most properly import.) That is neither 
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to desire the impossible thing, of possessing his being as 
my own; nor the unsatisfying thing, the mere partaking 
some part of his external goods and wealth, whereof it 
may be he daily imparts somewhat to every beggar at his 
door. But it is to have his intimate acquaintance, his 
counsel and advice, the advantage of improving myself by 
his converse and of conforming myself to his example in 
his imitable perfections; the assurances of his faithful, 
constant love and friendship, in reference to all future 
emergencies. A friend is really to be enjoyed in such 
things as these. 

And in such-like is God to be enjoyed also; but with 
this difference, that God’s communications are more imme- 
diate, more constant, more powerful and efficacious, infi- 
nitely more delightful and satisfying, in respect both of the 
good communicated, and the way of communication. In 
short then, the wants and desires of a renewed soul, the 
supply and satisfaction whereof it seeks from God, would 
be summed up in these things.—That it may know him 
more fully, or have clearer apprehensions of him.—That 
it may become like to him, and framed more perfectly 
after his own holy image.—That it may be ascertained of 
his love and good will, that he hath those favourable in- 
clinations towards it, which shall certainly infer his doing 
all that for it which its real necessities (to be estimated by 
his infinite wisdom) can call for. These are the things in 
kind which would satisfy it. And answerably to these we 
may conceive the communicable good which is the imme- 
diate object of their enjoyment. So that, as God himself 
is the object which is enjoyed; this is the object by which, 
or in respect whereof, he is enjoyable. 

‘ Therefore the divine communication, or that which is 
communicated from God to regenerate souls wherein they 
are to delight themselves, contains in if, 

1. An inwardly enlightening revelation of himself to 
them, that they may know him more distinetly. This is a 
part of the one thing would be so highly satisfying, and 
delightful. Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.a 
When their desires are towards God only, it is with this 
aim in the first place, that they may know him, which is 
supposed, when that is given as an encouragement to the 
pursuit of this knowledge. We shall know if we follow 
on to know the Lord.e As if it had been said; this is a 
thing not doubted of, but taken for granted, that we would 
fain know the Lord; we shall, if we follow on, &c. This 
isa dictate of pure and primitive nature, to covet the know- 
ledge of our own original, him from whom we and all 
things sprang. Men are herein become most unnaturally 
wicked when they like not to retain God in their know- 
ledge.t The new-and divine nature once imparted, that 
is, primitive nature renewed and restored to itself, revives 
the desire of this knowledge. And in compliance with the 
present exigency of the case hath this inclination ingrafted 
into it, to know him, (as he is now only to be comfortably 
known,) viz. in the Mediator. I determined to know 
nothing among you (saith St. Paul) but Jesus Christ, &c, 
z. e.to glory in, to make show of, to discover myself taken 
with no other knowledge than this, or with none so much 
as this. To which purpose, he elsewhere professes to 
count all things loss for the excellency of this knowledge.h 
So vehemently did desire work this way. And propor- 
tionably as it is apprehended desirable, must it be esteem- 
ed delightful also. Nor are we here to think that this de- 
sired knowledge was intended finally to terminate in the 
Mediator, for that the very notion of Mediator resists. The 
name Christ is the proper name of that office, and the de- 
sire of knowing him under that name imports a desire to 
know him in his office, viz. as one that is to lead us to God, 
and restore our acquaintance with him, which was not to 
be recovered upon other terms. So that it is ultimately 
the knowledge of God that is the so much desired thing, 
and of Christ, asthe way and our conductor to God. That 
is, the knowledge of God not absolutely considered alone, 
(though he is, even so, a very delectable object, as hath 
been said, but as he is related to us, and from whom we 
have great expectations, our all being comprehended in 
him. It cannot but be very delightful (answerable to a 
certain sort of delectation of which we shall have occasion 
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to speak in its pipet place) to have him before our eyes 
represented and revealed to us, as the all-comprehending 
good, and that (in the way and method whereinto things 
are now cast) may, at least, become our portion. He is, 
some way, to be enjoyed even in this view. ’Tis a thing 
apt to infer complacency and delight thus to look upon 
him. They who place felicity in contemplation, espe- 
cially in the contemplation of God, are not besides the 
one if they do not circumscribe and confine it there, 
so as to make it stand in mere contemplation, or in an 
idle and vainly curious view of so glorious an object, 
without any further concern about it. They will then be 
found to speak very agreeably to the language of Holy 
Scripture, which so frequently expresses the blessedness of 
the other state by seeing God. And if the act of vision be 
delicious, the representation of the object must have pro- 

ortionable matter of delight init. It cannot but have so, 
if we consider the nature of this representation; which, 
answerably to the sensible want and desire of such as 
shall be delighted therewith, must have somewhat more in 
it than the common appearances of God which offer them- 
selves equally to the view of all men. Though it is their 
own as common fault, that they are destitute of the more 
grateful and necessary additions. That it hath more in it, 
is evident from God’s own way of speaking of it. For we 
find that his revealing himself in this delectable way, 

1. Is attributed to the Spiriti And as a work to be 
done by it when it shall be given, (supposing it therefore 
yet not given, and that all have it not,) yea that such have 
it not, in such a measure as they may have it, unto this 
purpose, who yet truly have it kin some measure already; 
even as athing peculiar to them from the unbelieving world. 

For it is prayed for to such as concerning whom it is 
said, that after they believed (not before) they were sealed 
by the Spirit of promise, that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, would giveit them:1 and it is 
mentioned by a name and title proper to the end and pur- 
pose for which it is desired to be given them, viz. as the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation, that end and purpose being 
immediately expressed in, or, as that particle is sometimes 
used, for, the knowledge of him. The eyes of their under- 
standing being enlightened by it(which are supposed blind 
before) for the same purpose. By which praye? it is sup- 
posed a communicable thing; yea, and that these had 
some way a right to the communication of it; or that it 
was a thing proper to their state, fit to be prayed for, as 
some way belonging to them, they being in a more imme- 
diate capacity of such revelation than others. But how 
incongruous had it been, with such solemnity of address, 
to make request on their behalf for that which they already 
sufficiently had as a thing common to al] men. 

2. It is spoken of as a reward of their former love, loy- 
alty, and obedience. He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he jhat 
loveth me, shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself tohim. Therefore issuch 
manifestation no more to be accounted common, than the 
love of Christ is, and keeping his commandments. It is 
spoken of as given discriminatingly, and the grace of God 
admired upon that account. In the next words, Judas 
saith unto him,° (not Iscariot, it being well understood 
how little covetous he was of, or qualified, for such mani- 
festations,) Lord, how is it, that thou wilt manifest thyself 
to us, and not to the world? What it hath more than com- 
mon light, external or internal, answerable to the deeply 
resented wants, and the hearts’ desires of the regenerate, 
by which it becomes so highly pleasant and delectable to 
them, though it is rather to be felt than told, (as it is hard 
to describe the very things we have only immediate sensi- 
ble perception of,) may yet in some degree be understood 
by such characters as these. 

3. It is much more distinct and clear. They are con- 
fused and dark glimmerings which other men have of the 
blessed God, so that the light which is in them is darkness.P 
"Tis true that an unregenerate person may possibly have 
clearer acquired notions of God, and of the things of God, 
than those may be which are of the same kind only in 
some who are regenerate. So that he may, by the advan- 
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tages he may have above some of the other in respect of 
better natural abilities, more liberal education, such cir- 
cumstances of his condition as may more engage him to 
study and contemplation, and befriend him therein, be ca- 
pable of finding out more, of making fuller discoveries, 
and more evident deductions, and be able to discourse 
thence more rationally and satisfyingly to others, even 
concerning God, his nature, attributes, and works, than 
some very pious persons destitute of those advantages may 
be ableto do. But these, though their candle give a dim- 
mer light than the others, have the beams of a sun raying 
in upon them, that much outshines the other’s candle. 
And though they know not so many things, nor discern 
the connexions of things so thoroughly; yet as they do 
know what is most necessary to be known, so what they do 
know, they know better, and with a more excellent sort of 
knowledge, proportionably as whatsoever is originally 
and immediately divine, cannot but much excel that which 
- is merely human. ‘Tvyose do but blunder in the dark, these 
in God’s own light do see light. And his light puts a 
- brighter hue and aspect upon the same things, than any 
other representation can put upon them. Things are by 
it represented to the life, which to others carry with them 
but a faint and languid appearance, and are all covered 
over with nothing else but a dark and dusky shadow, so 
as that may be hid from the wise and prudent which is 
revealed to babes.. How bright and glorious things are 
divine wisdom, love, holiness, to an enlightened mind ! 
ahich is therefore supposed to have a clearer discovery of 
them, 

‘But it may be said, Is there any thing apprehensible 
concerning these or any other matters which may not be 
expressed in some proposition or other ? And what pro- 
position is there which a regenerate person can assent to, 
but one whois not regenerate may assent toitalso? What 
definition, so truly expressive of the natures of these 
things, can be thought of, unto which a carnal mind may 
not give its approbation ? What canbe said or conceived 
so fully and truly tending to describe and clear them up, 
but an unrenewed understanding may have the represen- 
tation of the same truth so as to give entertainment to it ? 
"Tis answered, there are many things to which somewhat 
may belong not capable of description, and whereof we 
have yet a most certain perception. As the different re- 
lishes of the things we taste. There are no words that 
will express those many peculiarities. And as to the pre- 
sent matter; there is somewhat belonging to the things of 
God, (those for instance that were mentioned, his wisdom, 

holiness, &c.) besides the truth of the conceptions that 
may be formed about them ; which is more clearly appre- 
hensible to a divinely enlightened understanding than to 
one that is not so. As, 

1. The beauty of those truths; which is most delight- 
ful to behold. Their lively sparkling lustre, by which they 
appear so amiable and lovely to a welltempered spirit, as 
to transport it with pleasure, and ravish it from itself into 
union with them. There was somewhat else apprehensi- 
ble no doubt, and apprehended by them, the inward senti- 
ments of whose souls those words so defectively served 
to express, Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
Gods, who is like thee, glorious in holiness, &c. besides 
the mere truth of any proposition that those words can be 
resolved into. And so in those, O the depths of the rich- 
es both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, &c. And 
those, God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that, &c. Or those, This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, whereof I am chief. Or the 
strains of that rapturous prayer,—that he would grant you 
according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his spirit in the inner man; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints, what is the breadth and length, and depth and 
height; and to know the love of Christ, that passeth know- 
ledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God. 
There is a certain acceptableness in some truths, necessary 
to their being received in the love thereof, which is pecu- 
liarly so represented to some, as that their apprehension is 
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clear and vivid, beyond that of other men; who, however 
they have the representation of the same things, yet have 
not the same representation. ‘Though if they be things of 
necessary and common concernment, it is a was said) 
their own fault that they have it not. And to have yet 
clearer apprehensions of this sort, is what the renewed soul 
doth most earnestly crave, and would be proportionably 
delighted with. 

2. The tendency of such truths is much more clearly con- 
eeivable to a holy soul, than another ; what their scope and 
aim or aspect is, which way they look,and what they drive 
at or lead to. I mean not what other truth they are con- 
nected with, and would aptly tend to infer; but what de- 
sign God hath upon us in revealing them, and what im- 
pression they ought tomake upon us. To the ignorance or 
disregard of which tendency and design of God’s revela- 
tion, it is to be attributed, that many have long the same 
notions of things hovering in their minds, without ever 
reflecting with any displeasure upon the so vastly unsuita- 
ble temper of their spirits thereto. They knowit may be 
such things concerning God, the tendency whereof is to 
draw their hearts into union with him, to transform them 
into his likeness, to inflame them with his love. But they 
still remain, notwithstanding, at the greatest distance, 
most unsuitable, averse, coldly affected towards him, yea 
utterly opposite and disaffected; and fall not out with 
themselves upon this account, have no quarrel nor dislike, 
take not any distaste at themselves for it. They take no 
notice of an incongruity and unfitness in the ill temper of 
their own spirits; but seem as if they thought all were 
very well with them, nothing amiss; and apprehend not a 
repugnancy in their habitual dispositions towards God to 
their notions of him. For a vicious prejudice blinds their 
eyes ; their corrupt inclinations and rotten hearts send up a 
malignant, dark, and clammy fog and vapour, and cast so 
black a cloud upon these bright things, that their tendency 
and design are not perceived; that prejudice not being 
conceived so much against the abstract notions of the 
things themselves, (whence they are entertained with less 
reluctancy,) but only against the design and scope of them. 
Against which poisonous cloud God’s own glorious revela- 
tion directs its beams, dissolves its gross consistency, scat- 
ters its darkness, as to them to whom he by special grace 
affords it. Whereupon, observing any remainders of the 
same distemper in their spirits, though it be in a consi- 
derable degree abated and lessened, they are ashamed of 
themselves for it, filled with confusion, yea, and indigna- 
tion; do loathe and abhor, and could even be ready, if it 
were possible, to run away from themselves. And what 
is the reason of this so great difference ? Surely some- 
what appears discernible to these in God’s revelation of 
himself which to the other doth not. They have then be- 
fore their eyes a more clear prospect of the aim and scope 
of it. Which so far as they have, it pleases them, for they 
like the design well, only they are displeased at them- 
selves that they comport no more with it. And as the end, 
therefore, aimed at is desirable to them, and would be de- 
lightful, (as will be shown in its proper place,) so is it to 
have that representation immediately offered to the view 
of their souls, which hath so apt and comely an aspect 
thereon, not merely for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the end itself. 

Wherefore there is somewhat to be apprehended by 
God’s representation of himself to the minds of this rege- 
nerate people, at least more clearly than by other men. 
Whence the work of regenerating or converting them 
itself, is expressed by opening their eyes.* For the divine 
communication makes its own way and enters at the eye, 
the soul’s seeing faculty, which it doth find (as opening 
the eyes imports) and not now create; but finding it vitia- 
ted, and, as to any right seeing of God, shut and closed 
up, it heals, opens, and restores it as it enters. It is ex- 
pressed, by turning them from darkness to light; and 
from the power of Satan (the Prince of that darkness, the 
God of this world, who had blinded their eyes) unto God. 
Which (because they cannot turn and move towards God 
blindfold, and that this opening their eyes is in order to 
their turning to God) implies, that their eyes were so dis- 
tempered, blinded, and sealed up, chiefly towards him. 
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ward, enlightening, overpowering communication, where- 
of we speak. The efficacy whereof is such, as to give 
the soul that peaceful rest in believing, which is also most 
pleasant and delightful, according as the things are found 
to be so, which are believed. Nor doth it in order hereto 
work by way of enthusiastical impulsion, without any re- 
ference to the external revelation, which is rationally and 
aptly suitable to the working of the effect. For then, that 
should no way have the place so much as of means. But 
there being sufficient inducement to persuade that this ex- 
ternal revelation is divine, so as to procure a rational as- 
sent to the things revealed, with any man that, having that 
revelation, with the account of its first confirmation, 
shall but use his understanding in reference thereto, and 
is not besotted to a party of sworn enemies to the Christian 
name. This inward revelation then falling in, captivates 
his heart to an entire unitive closure, with the great things 
contained in the outward one; and principally with the 
Son of God himself, unto which union that whole revela- 
tion is most directly subservient. Therefore it was, that 
when divers others (of whom it is said, and particularly 
of Judas, * that they believed not) forsook Christ, Peter 
and the other apostles stuck so resolutely to him, because, 
we believe (say they) and art sure that thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God; which assurance we may then 
conclude was much of another sort than that of Judas; 
though we cannot suppose him to have wanted a rational 
certainty of the same truth, sufficient to have overcome 
‘objections in his judgment; but not sufficient to overcome 
the a iN corrupt inclinations of his wicked heart. 
Therefore as the inward revelation uses not to do its work 
without the outward; (for I suppose we have not heard of 
many Christians where the Gospel hath not been;) so nor 
is the outward revelation able, alone, to beget that which, 
in the most eminent sense, goes in Scripture under the 
name of faith. It may beget that merely intellectual cer- 
tainty which may prevail against all doubts and objections 
in a man’s mind to the contrary ; but not the contrary in- 
clinations of his corrupt will. Most men’s faith is but 
opinionative, and many men’s never reaches so high as to a 
rational opinion; that proceeds upon having balanced con- 
siderations on both sides, and inclines to that part on which 
seems to be the most weighty; whereas the faith (as they 
call it) of too many is no other thing than a Tnerely blind 
and sequacious humour, grounded upon nothing but a 
willingness to be in the fashion; or the apprehension of 
disgrace, with other inconveniences, if where that is the 
common profession one should profess to be any thing but 
a Christian; or a lazy indifferency, easily determinable to 
that part which is next at hand to be chosen; or it may be, 
they never having heard of another profession, which pre- 
cludes any choice at all. 

But admit it did arrive to a rational certainty, as it ea- 
sily might with them that have with the external requisite 
advantages, competent understanding, patience, diligence, 
and impartiality to consider: that is, suppose it to pro- 
ceed upon that abundant evidence wich the case will 
admit, that the Christian doctrine hath been testified by 
God; and that-God’s testimony cannot deceive: there 
needs more to win and overcome men’s hearts; which 
must be done ere the things revealed in the gospel can be 
apprehended delectable. ‘What can any man have great- 
er certainty of,in a mere human way, than all men have 
that they must die? And yet how few are there whose 
spirits are formed hereby to any seriousness agreeable to 
that persuasion! Whatever way a man comes to be cer- 
tain of any thing that hath a contrary tendency to the bent 
of his habitually wicked heart, he needs more than the 
evidence of the thing, to make it efficaciously determine 
his will against his former vicious course. If the matter 
be such as properly falls under faith; that faith grounds 
upon the authority of God, apprehended as avouching the 
truth of that revelation to which we subscribe our assent. 
But ‘then it is lively or languid, according as the appre- . 
hension is we have of that avouchment. But the appre- 
hension which is only the product of the external reve- 
lation, even recommended by the most advantageous 
and convincing circumstances, is too faint to comtiind 
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So that, though they could see other things, him they 
could not see; but he was invisible to their intellectual, 
as well as their bodily eyes. “Hence also is that under- 
standing said to be given, (%. e. as rectified and renewed,) | 
by which we know God; which implies it to be (wherein 
it is now given) somewhat superadded to the whole natu- 
ral being and powers of the human soul, as in its present 
corrupted state,—He hath given us an understanding to 
know him that is true.t And that given rectitude of un- 
derstanding is by such a communication from God, as 
hath not aptitude and power in it to infer so happy a 
change. The same renewing work is also said to be a call- 
ing of men out of darkness into his marvellous light.u 
As if they were brought by it into a new world, wherein 
they found themselves beset with wonders, and all things. 
were surprising to them. To which purpose is that prayer 
of the Psalmist, (out of a just consciousness, that this work 
was not perfect in him, but might yet admit great addition- 
al degrees,) Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law.x He supposed many undis- 
covered wonders, which more open eyes might yet behold 
in that external revelation of God’s mind, which was then 
afforded, (and which was wont in those days to go under 
the name of his law, though it contained histories, prophe- 
cies, and promises, as well as precepts,) although he was 
no stranger to those records, nor little insighted into 
them, he yet apprehended a need of more light and better 
eyes; which he therefore desires. Not that God would cause 
a new revelation to be written,(though that he vouchsafed to 
do, and partly by himself,) but that he might learn more out 
of that already extant; and that the wonderful things con- 
tained in it might be made more clear to him. Nor can we 
suppose him, herein, to desire to be gratified and delighted 
by the communication of an incommunicable thing. 

2. Itis more powerfully assuring, and such as is apt to 
beget a more certain operative belief of the things revealed. 
That is, being added to the means of faith men may be sup- 
posed to have had before, it adds much to their assurance 
of the same things, so as to male it efficacious upon their 
spirits. And as well cures the doubtfulness, irresolution, 
and waywardness of their minds and hearts, as the confu- 
sion and darkness of them. 

It is very possible those things may be distinctly under- 
stood, which the more we understand, the more we disbe- 
lieve them through their apprehended inconsistency with 
themselves or some certain truth. The delectable things 
of God, his own discovery procures at once, by one and 
the same radiation of light, both to be clearly understood, 
and effectually believed. Others have the word of faith 
without the spirit of faith. The faith therefore which 
they have is a carcass; not a weak only, (which imports 
but diminished power,) but a dead thing. And which hath 
no powerat all to determine the soul and compose it to that 
delightful rest, which such things, duly believed, would 
certainly infer. The most delectable truths of God, and 
such as most directly tend (in this apostate lapsed state of 
man) to give us the sweet and refreshing relishes of a just 
and rational joy and pleasure, are such as are contained in 
the Gospel of Christ; the things that concern our recon- 
ciliation, friendship, and communion with God in him. 
And which are therefore wholly of immediately divine and 
supernatural revelation, and to be received by faith, 
Therefore one apostle prays for some, they might be filled 
with joy and peace in believing” And another says of 
others, that believing, they rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.» The external revelation in the Gospel 
is an apt means to beget that faith which it is said comes 
by hearing; but the very notion of means importing what 
intervenes to the effect, between that and the principal 
agent, necessarily supposes such an agent; and that what is 
‘only means, cannot work the effect alone. That Agent, 
viz. (in this case) God himself or the Spirit, besides the 
means which he uses and makes effectual, must have his 
own influence whereby he makes them so. If a pen be a 
fit means or instrument to write with, it doth not therefore 
follow that.it can write alone, without a hand to move and 
guide it, in order whereto a motive and directive influence 
is imparted. In the present case, the influence is the in- 
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the soul. Who amongst all the people of the Jews at 
Mount Horeb, could have any doubt, but the authority 
that avouched the Jaw there given them was divine? And 
yet how boldly do they fuSh into idolatry, against the ex- 
press letter of that law; while the sound of that dreadful 
voice of words which delivered it, could hardly, one would 
think, be well out of their ears! And though they could not 
doubt of God’s authority,yet for all that, their frequent rebel- 
lions are plainly resolved into their infidelity. How long 
will this people provoke me %> And how long will it be 
ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have showed 
among them? Yea, they despised the pleasant land: they 
believed not his word. Or what place could be left for 
rational doubt with the multitudes that beheld the mira- 
cles of our Lord Jesus, but that they were God’s own seal 
affixed purposely to the doctrine taught by him? Yet how 
few (though we must suppose many convinced) did heartily 
believe in him! More (abundanily) did upon a less ad- 
vantageous external revelation afler his ascension, And 
the reason is plainly told us, The Spirit was not yet given, 
because that Jesus was not yet glorifieda And how ex- 
pressly have we it from his own mouth, after he had inter- 
preted coming to him by believing on him,’ No man can 
come unto me, except the Father that hath sent me draw 
him. And afterwards, having said, It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ;f he adds, but there are some of you that 
beheve not. (So that no man’s professed assent, though 
as forward a professor as Judas was, there referred to, will 
in strict account entitle him a believer, if it be not produced 
by the quickening influence of the Spirit.) And then rc- 
peats,h Therefore I said unto you, that no man can come 
unto me, except it were given him of my Father. And 
what provocation the Father had to withhold that quicken- 
ing Spirit so generally from that people, any one may see 
that reads their story. Upon which, by the recess of that 
Spirit, they are hardened to as great a miracle as formerly 
their Egyptian oppressors were many ages before; there 
being indeed no greater miracle, as was said of old, than 
that men should not believe upon the sight of so many 
miracles. And this dreadful dereliction and consequent 
ebduration we see is referred to primitive justice as a vin- 
dictive dispensation. But though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on himi That 
the saying of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which 
he spake, Lordy who hath believed our report? and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? Where it is ob- 
vious ‘to observe that the believing of the gospel-report 
owes ilself to the revelation of God’s arm; or requires the 
exerting of his power, agreeable to that of the apostle, that 
ye may know what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us-ward, who believe according to the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead. &c.1 And how the arm of the Lord 
came not to be revealed, or that power not to be put forth, 
is intimated in what follows: Therefore they could not 
believe, because (for which Isaiah is again quoted) he had 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their hearts, &e.» Which 
shows, that as that blinding and hardening of eyes and 
hearis, in some stiperadded degrees thereof, is the effect of 
a penal dereliction or retraction of God’s arm for former 
obstinate opposition to the external revelation of the Gos- 
pel; so that there is a precedent blindness and hardness, 
not otherwise vincible than by the arm of the Lord; and 
which, it being penally withheld, will naturally grow worse 
and worse. And certainly that, upon the withholding 
whereof, such things certainly ensue as are inconsistent 
with believifig, must needs itself be necessary to it. All 
which things considered, do so plainly speak the insuffi- 
ciency of a. mere external revelation, and the necessity of 
an internal besides, unto that faith which is the immediate 
spring of delight in God; that it is not needful to insist 
upon many plain texts of Scriptures besides, that fully say 
the same thing. As that no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost» And again, Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus isthe Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him, and he'in God. And whosoever believeth that 


Jesus is the Christ is born of God.P Upon which words, 
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with many more of like import in the sacred volume, no 
sense can be put which is tolerable, and notthe same with 
what we have above asserted. 


In short, faith is a part of homage paid to the authority 


of the great God; which is to be estimated sincere, accord- 
ing as it answers the end for which the things to be be- 
lieved were revealed. That end is not to beget only the 
notion of those things, as truths that are to be lodged in the 
mind, and go no further; as if they were to be understood 
true only that they might be so understood; but that the 
person night accordingly have his spirit formed, and might 
shape the course of his whole conversation ; therefore is it 
called the obedience of faith; and the same word which is 
wont to be rendered unbelief, signifies disobedience, obsti- 
nacy, unpersuadableness; being from a theme which (as is 
known) signifies to persuade. So that this homage is then 
truly given to the eternal God, when his revelation is com- 
plied with and submitted to, according to the true intent 
and purpose of it. Which that it may be, requires that his 
Spirit urge the soul with his authority, and overpower it 
into an awful subjection thereto. The soul being so dis- 
jointed by the apostacy, that its own faculties keep not (in 
reference to the things of God) their natural order to one 
another, further than as a holy rectitude is renewed in them 
by the Holy Ghost. Therefore is it necessary, that the en- 
lightening communication which he transmits into it, be 
not. only so clear, es to scatter the darkness that beclouded 
the mind, but so penetrating, as to strike and pierce the 
heart, to dissolve and relax its stiff and frozen rigour, and 
render it capable of anew mould and frame. In ord 
whereto, ‘‘God that (at first) commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, is said to have shined into the hearts” of 
them, viz. whom he renews, ‘‘to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
And as they to whom this communication of God is in 
some degree afforded, do hereupon apprehend how neces- 
sary it was to them that it should be afforded; and be 
such as they now find it, (which they apprehended not be- 
fore,) so they perceive it to be delightful also, as well as 
necessary. And finding it yet given into them but in an 
imperfect degree, their continual cravingsare still for more. 
And: having tasted hereby how gracious the Lord is; as 
new-born babes they desire it, as sincere iniik, that they 
may grow thereny.2. They hereby come to know God and 
the things of God with savour. And wisdom having en- 
tered into their hearts, knowledge is pleasant to their soul.t 
Whereby, as every renewed taste provokes in them new 
desire, all.such renewed desires dispose them unto further 
and more satisfying delight. They sensibly discern the 
difference between their former dry and sapless notions 
of God, and the lively-spirited apprehensions which they 
now have. . They can in some measure understand the 
reason why the apostle should in such a rapture speak of 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord ; 
and why he should so triumphantly give thanks to God for 
the manifestation of the savour of his knowledge * in every 
place. They can perceive there was good sense in those 
words, they have a more quick and judicious perception 
of the fragrancy of that knowledge; it is tothem a refresh- 
tng, vital, quickening perfume, as the word, there and be- 
fore, imports, most cheeringly odoriferous, the savour of 
life to life,t lively in itself, and tothem. So full of life, 
as to beget and transmit it, and replenish their souls there- 
with; so as they might feel life thence working in all their 
powers. A revelation of God, that is of such a nature, 
cannot but be highly delectable; 

1. In respect of the matter revealed, God himself espe- 
cially (if not yet testifying himself to be, yet at least will- 
ing in Christ to become) our God; in such a way, and 
upon such terms, as is expressed in the Gospel. A more 
particular mention of the things (contained in this revela- 
tion) that are more apt to beget delight and feed it, is pur- 
posely deferred till we come to press and enforce the duty 
itself. 

2, In respect of the immediate way and manner of reve- 
lation, with so much facility continually coming in from 
time to time upon the soul, according as it is found ready by 
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a dutiful compliance to admit it, and doth lie open to it. 
For otherwise, a fatherly severity is most filly expressed 
in withholding it at some times. ; i 

~ 3. In respect of the life and vigour which it carries with 
it, whereby it is experienced to be a vital light; and that 
it is indeed (as is said) life, which is the light of men.4 
Dull, sluggish, ineffectual notions of such things can have 
little, comparatively, of delectation in them. 

4. In respect of the design and tendency of the revelation, 
discernible at the same time, to draw the soul into union 
with God; and that there may be a continual intercourse 
between him and it. Not that it might have a transient 
glance of so lovely an object, and no more. When once it 
apprehends God hath made this light shine in upon me, 
not to amuse me, but here he fixes it as a lamp to guide 
me, in a stated course of communion with him. How 
pleasant is it to think he will be known for this blessed 
purpose! Now a communication of God including a reve- 
lation of him apt to beget such a knowledge, cannot be 
without much matter of delight. 

But besides that, though most naturally following there- 
upon, it also includes, 

Il. A transforming impression of his image. This yet 
more fully answers the inquiry when a person is said to 
enjoy God; what doth he immediately enjoy? or whereby 
is he said to enjoy God ? what doth God communicate or 
transmit, by which he may be said to be enjoyed? He 
communicates his own living likeness, the very image of 
himself; not the idea of likeness only by which he is known, 
though it must be confessed the knowledge of him, if 
he be known to be what he truly is, must suppose a true 
likeness of him offered to the mind, and formed there. But 
this of which we now speak, is not a merely representative 
but areal image. The product of the former it is, as is 
sufficiently to be collected from what hath been said. For 
that appears to be not a mere airy, spiritless, ineffectual 
thing, as the notion of God, and of all divine matters, is 
with the most; butas hath been said, operative, penetrating, 
efficacious, apt to beget suitable impressions upon the heart, 
and wholly transform the soul. The effect of it then is, 
this transformative impression itself; by which the soul 
becomes another thing than it was; anew creature; old 
things being done away, and all things made aew. In 
respect of this, it is said to be born of God. This is the 
new man which after God is said to be created in know- 
ledge, righteousness, and true holiness ;* the Divine nature 
participated ; ¥ the seed of2 God; the arapyt,* the prime 
and most excellent part of his creatures. 

Concerning this likeness, and the satisfyingness of it, in 
its perfect state, though much hath been discoursed else- 
where, it will be requisite to say somewhat here also, that 
may bear a more direct reference to the present imperfect 
state of the regenerate in this world. That communication 
of God which must be supposed afforded them, in order to 
their delighting in him, could signify little to that purpose, 
if with deformed and diseased souls they were only to look 
upon a very lovely object, still themselves remaining what 
they were. Nor doth it delight them only as it is appre- 
hended apt and aiming to work a happy change in them; 
but as it doth it, or hath in part done it. As like an active, 
quick flame, it passeth through their souls, searches, melts 
them, burns up their dross, makes them a new lump or 
miass, forms them for God’s own use and converse. 

God is proposed unto our communion and fellowship 
under the name of light. But such a light (it appears) as 
whereby we that were darkness do also become light in the 
Lord, » as elsewhere it is expressed. That, as he is the 
Father of lights,* we may appear the children of such a 
Father, and walk accordingly, 7. e. as children of light. 
For we are presently told, that if we say we have fellowship 
with him, and wall in darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth.¢ But if we walk in the light as he isin the light, 
then we have a mutual fellowship, ° 7. ¢. God arid we. It 
is needful then, that we have that apprehension of him, 
And he therefore by solemn message makes that declaration 
of himself that he is light, (this then is the message which 
we have heard of him, and declare unto you, that God is 
light, and with him is no darkness at all,) z. e, the most 
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pure, holy, excellent, glorious Being. But for what pui- 
pose are we to have that apprehension? We are told by 
the apostle for what; he there makes that declaration with 
that design, that we might be entered into the same fellow- 
ship in which he was already: for that end therefore we 
are to have this apprehension. But inasmuch as he imme- 
diately adds, that yet while we converse in darkness, we 
lie, if we pretend to that fellowship ; ’tis manifest, that this 
discovery of God and our suitable apprehension are no fur- 
ther serviceable to their end, than bringing us into fellow- 
ship with him, than as by his beams he begets us into his 
likeness herein ; and that, sofar as our capacity and present 
state admit, we be truly in adegree made pure, bright, shi- 
ning, excellent creatures, resembling our Maker, and being 
asecond time formed after the image of him that created us. 
The Gospel is the formative instrument in this work, as 
it was said to be the instrument or means of our intellectual 
illumination. The new creature is said to be begotten of — 
the word of God; and the Divine nature to be communi- 
cated through the exceeding great and precious promises, 
which discovering God’s gracious nature and favourable 
inclination towards us, are an apt means (but no more than 
a means) to render us well-natured (not cross, thwarting, 
contrary) unto him, Faith admits the gospel-discovery 
into the soul, and of an external word without, makes it 
become an ingrafted word; the word of Christ dwelling 
richly in us: and so gives it the advantage of becoming 
thus mightily operative ; for unto them only who believe is 
it the power of God tosalvation. And being received, not 
as the word of man, but as the word of God, it works 
effectually in them that believe. ‘To them who believe it 
not, it signifies nothing; is to them an empty sound, or 
only asa tale that is told. And inasmuch as the gospel- 
revelation is the instrument of this impression; by it the 
impression must be measured, with it mustitagree. Which 
revelation being expressive of the nature of God, and of his 
mind and will in reference to us, the impression cannot 
but be agreeable to that revelation ; but it must also carry 
in it the resemblance and likeness of God himself; for the 
gospel-revelation is God’s seal; the stamp upon it is a 
model of his image. Whence therefore the soul sealed 
therewith, bears on it at once the signature both of the 
author and the instrument. But because our best and 
surest way of forming true and right apprehensions of God, 
is to attend and guide ourselves by the representation that 
is there made of him; (for it were useless and in vain, if 
letting our thoughts work at random without reference to 
it, we might conceive as fitly of God and his mind con- 
cerming us, as by the direction and guidance of it ;) there- 
fore are we to aim at conformity to God as he is there re- 
presented. For that is the proper likeness to him we are to 
inquire after (and which only could be impressed by his 
Gospel) that is expressed and represented there. We all 
with open face beholding as ina glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glorytoglory.f It 
is by the glory of the Lord shining through that glass, that 
we are changed. And the image whereinto we are changed 
is the same image that is to be seen in that glass. For 
there God hath provided such a representation of him- 
‘self and of his mind should appear, as is most suitable to 
our case and state, and which it most concerned us to have 
the view and the image of. That represents him in his 
imitable excellencies ; and shows what he is towards us, 
what his counsels, determinations, and constitutions are 
concerning us; and hereupon shows, what we should be, or 
what temper of spirit becomes us in reference to such a 
revelation. And such, when we receive this his impressive 
communication, he really makes us thereby become. And 
then is it that it will be found most highly delectable. A 
heart formed according to the revelation of God in Christ, 
and cast into the mould of the Gospel, (as is the import of 
the apostle’s words, Ye have obeyed from the heart the 
doctrine, ® into the type or frame whereof ye were delivered,) - 
hath a spring of pleasure in itself. Not of perfect unmixed 
picnae ; for there is much yet remaining, that cannot but 
be very displeasing and offensive to such as have learned 
no longer to put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter, and 
have senses exercised to discern betwixt good and evil. 
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And indeed by the same vital principle the soul is made 
capable both of the sweetest delights and the quickest sense 
of pain; while it was dead it was sensible of neither. 

Nor is it an original spring. Whatever it hath that is 
good and  sacciort comes from a higher head, and is com- 
municated. But the communication remains not in,this 
heart as in a dead receptacle, but creates the soul where it 
is a living spring itself. The Lord shall satisfy thy soul in 
drought, and make fat thy bones, and thou shalt be like a 
watered garden, and as a spring of water whose waters fail 
not.h After which it follows, Then shalt thou delight thy- 
self in the Lord, &c.i So though the waters that are so 
pleasantly refreshing to holy souls are given by Christ; yet 
he himself tells us, they shall be in him to whom they are 
given a well of water springing up into everlasting life. 
‘Whence also the good man is said to be satisfied from him- 
self;! and the mouth of the righteous to be a well of life,m 
2. e. to others, much more must his heart be so to himself. 
Nor indeed can there be a vainer or more absurd design 
and expectation, than to aim immediately at delights and 
joys, without ever looking after that transforming, purify- 
ing, quickening communication from God, in which he is 
to be enjoyed; which is, apparently, the most prejudicial 
and dangerous mistake, the practical error (and so much 
the worse therefore) of many persons of much pretence to 
religion, that dream and boast of nothing less than raptures 
and transports, having never yet known or felt what the 
work of regeneration or the new creature means. And 
having only got some notions of God and Christ, that 
tickle their fancies without ever changing their hearts, these 
go for divine enjoyments. Others somewhat awakened 
and convinced, but not renewed, though they do not pre- 
tend already to have, yet do (from the same mistaken ap- 
prehension) as vainly seek and catch at joys and sweet- 
nesses; while their unsanctified hearts do yet lie steeped 
in the gall of bitterness. And they wonder and complain, 
that they feel not in themselves the delights whereof they 
find Scripture sometimes make mention, whil: in the mean- 
time they expect and snatch at them in that preposterous 
impossible way, as to abstract them from the things them- 
selves, wherein the pleasure and delight lies. They would 
have delight without the delectable good that must im- 
mediately afford and yield it; or without foregoing the 
noisome evils that resist and hinder it; which therefore 
makes it necessary to treat the more largely of the delight- 
ful communication, by which only intervening souls are 
capable of delighting in God. 

And as to this branch of it, the vital, sanctifying, trans- 
forming influence, whereby the soul is wrought to a con- 
formity to the Gospel; if we take a somewhat more distinct 
view of it, we shall find, it cannot but have in it abundant 
matter of delight. In the general, the thing here to be 
communicated, is a universal rectitude of temper and dis- 
positions, including—the removal of such as are sinful and 
corrupt; and—the settlement of such as are holy and gra- 
cious;—both to be measured and estimated, as to their 
good or evil, by the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
surely that must be a blessed and delightful state (and it’s 
that towards which this divine communication gradually 
tends) wherein a wretched soul, that was lost in the impu- 
rities of sin, shall be stripped and unclothed of all the pra- 
vity, perverse inclinations, corrupt affections, which the 
Gospel of Christ condemns; and invested with all] the 
parts of that purity, that gracious and holy frame, which 
that Gospel recommends. For as the former carry in them 
matter of certain vexation and anguish, which it is hereby 
freed from; so the latter manifestly carry in themselves 
matter of unspeakable delight and pleasure, which it here- 
by partakes. And by the same degrees by which this di- 
vine communication infers the latter of these, it expels the 
former. By the same degrees by which any are made par- 
takers of the Divine nature, they escape the corruptions 
which are in the world through lust. And that we may 
be here a little more particular, without descending into 
the innumerable particularities which might be severally 
spoken of upon this occasion; we shall only consider this 
heart-rectifying communication, in reference to some of the 
more principal things, towards which the spirit of man 
may be either perversely, or duly and aright, inclined; that 
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we may see what matter of delight il infers and brings with 
it. In order whereto it must be considered, that wherein 
it is transforming, it is also enlivening; and therefore fur- 
nishes the soul with the power of spiritual sensation ; 
whereby it comes to apprehend its former temper, as very 
grievous and detestable; not only being entire and undi- 
minished, but even the relics of it which do yet ‘remain; 
and proportionably, the holy frame to be introduced as 
highly covetable and to be infinitely desired. 

‘Which being supposed, it must needs be very delightful 
to such a soul, to feel itself in part rectified, and to expect 
it further in its temper and inclinations, 

1. Towards God, towards whom it was most disin- 
clined; that is, both towards him as its end, and towards 
Christ as its way to him. 

As to himself its end. It finds upon reflection, it was 
dead towards God, without motion towards him, without 
inclination, all its powers bent and set quite another way ; 
so that to persuade it to begin a course of holy motion to- 
wards God, was a like thing as to persuade a stone to fly 
upwards. It could not trust the original truth, nor love 
the sovereign good, nor obey the supreme authority. Its 
course was nothing else but continual recession from him, 
towards whom it should have been continually pressing 
forward with all its might. It was wont to say to him, in 
whom was its life and all its hope, “ Depart from me, I 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways ;” was utterly alien- 
ated from the life of God, and did choose to live as with- 
out him in the world. And although it still remain thus 
in too great a degree, yet as it abhors this as a hateful way 
of living, and desires # may be otherwise ; so is it sensibly 
delightful that it doth in some degree perceive a change; 
that now it can find itself returning into its right and na- 
tural state of subordination to God. Which, while it was 
out of it, laid that claim to it, that its dislocation was un- 
easy, and it could have no rest; though it was not aware 
what the matter was with it, and could never thoroughly 
apprehend, that it ought (much less could desire or aim) 
to return. And if in returning, and its continual course 
afterwards, (which ought to be but a continuing return and 
moving back towards God,) there be much cause for the 
exercise of repentance ; the disposition whereto is a part of 
that new nature now communicated; yet even such re- 
lentings as are due and suitable upon this account are not 
unpleasant. ‘There is pleasure mingled with such tears, 
and with those mournings which are not without hope, and 
which flow naturally and without force, from a living prin- 
ciple within, as waters from their still-freshly springing 
fountain. When the soul finds itself unbound and set at 
liberty; when it can freely pour out itself to God, dis- 
solve kindly and melt before him; it doth it with regret 
only at what it hath done and been, not at what it is now 
doing, except that it can do it no more; affecting even to 
be infinite herein, while it yet sees it must be confined 
within some bounds. It loves to lie in the dust and abase 
itself; and is pleased with the humiliation, contrition, and 
brokenness of heart, which repentance towards God in- 
cludes in it. So that as God is delighted with this sacri- 
fice, soit is with the offering of it up tohim. Many men 
apprehend a certain sweetness in revenge; such a one finds ” 
it only in this Just revenge upon himself. How unexpres- 
sible pleasure accompanies its devoting itself to God, 
when bemoaning itself, and returning with weeping and 
supplication, it says, ““Now, lo I come to thee, thou art 
the Lord my God. Ihave brought thee back thine own, 
what I had sacrilegiously alienated and stolen away, the 
heart which was gone astray, that hath been so long a va- 
gabond and fugi'ive from thy blessed presence, service, and 
communion. ‘Take now the soul which thou hast made; ~ 
possess thy own right; enter upon it, stamp it with the 
entire itmpression of thine own seal, and mark it for thine. 
Other lords shall no more have dominion. What have J 
to do any more with the idols wherewith I was wont to 
provoke thee to jealousy ? I will now make mention of 
thy name, and of thine only. I bind myself to thee in 
everlasting bonds, in a covenant never to be forgotten.” 

The self-denial which is included in this transaction, 
hath no little pleasure in it. When the soul freely quits 
all pretence to itself, and by its own consent passes inte 
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back any thing from him ; absolutely, and without making 
any conditions of its own, but only agreeing to and thank- 
fully accepting his; peremptorily and without hesitation, 
and without halting between two opinions, “Shall 1? or 
shall f not?” (as if it were ready in the same breath to re- 
tract and undo its own act;) how doth it now rejoice to feel 
itself offer willingly! ‘They that have life and sense about 
them, can tell there is pleasure in all this. And the 
ofiener repetition is made hereof, (so it be done with life, 
not with trifling formality,) they so often renew the relishes 
with themselves of the same pleasure. 
Continued commerce with God, agreeable to the te- 
nor of that league and covenant struck with him, how 
pleasant and delightful is it! to be a friend of God, an as- 
sociate of the Most High, a domestic, no more a stranger, 
a foreigner, but of his own househoid, to live wholly upon 
the plentiful provisions, and under the happy order and 
government, of his family, to have a heart to seek all from 
him, and layout all for him! How great is the pleasure of 
trust, of living free from care; that is, of any thing, but 
how-to please and honour him in a cheerful unsolicitous 
dependence, expecting from him our daily bread, believing 
he will not let our souls famish; that while they hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, they shall be filled; that 
they shall be sustained with the bread and waters of life; 
that when they hunger, he will feed them with hidden 
manna, and with the fruits that grow on the tree of life in 
the midst of the paradise of God; that when they thirst 
he will give water, and add milk and honey without mo- 
ney, without price. And for the body not to doubt, but 
he that feeds ravens and clothes lilies, will feed and clothe 
them. To be so taken up in seeking his kingdom and 
righteousness, as freely to leave it to him to add the other 
things as he sees fit; to have no thought for to-morrow; 
to have a heart framed herein according to divine pre- 
cept; not to be encumbered or kept in an anxious sus- 
pense by the thoughts and fears of what may fall out, ty 
which many suffer the same afiliction a thousand times 
over, which God would have them suffer but once; a firm 
repose on the goodness of Providence, and its sure and 
never-erring wisdom; a steady persuasion, that our hea- 
venly Father knows what we have need of, and what is 
fittest for us to want, to suffer, or enjoy ; how delightful a 
life do these make! and how agreeable to one born of 
God, his own son and heir of all things; as being joint 
heirs with Christ, and claiming by that large grant, that 
says all things are yours; only that in minority it is better 
to have a wise Father’s allowance, than be our own 
carvers. 
To live in the fear of God, is not without its pleasure. 
Tt composes the soul, expels the vanity which is not 
without vexation, represses exhorbitant motions, checks 
unruly passions, keeps all within in a pleasant peaceful 
calm; is health to the navel and marrow to the bones. 
“To live in his love, is delight itself, or a tendency to- 
-wards it. The disposition whereto being communicated 
from God, and apart of the holy new creature derived 
m him; is also part of the (secondary or subservient) 
delectable object. As the light that serves unto vision is 
partly (as the mediate object) somewhat of what I see, 
and doth partly, as a principle, actuate and concur with 
the faculty in the act of seeing. And as the blessed God 
himself is both the first principle and ultimate object of 
that and other gracious acts;> therefore it cannot but be 
~pleasant to the soul, to perceive that powerful inflwence 
from God stirring in it, by which it is disposed to design 
and pitch upon him as the great object of its highest de- 
light, unto whom it laboured under so vile and wicked an 
aversion heretofore. Yea, though it yet have no certain 
persuasion of a present interest in him, yet this disposition 
of heart towards him, and that it finds il could satisfyingly 
rest in him as its best good upon supposition it had such 
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ithout a present 
desire and de- 
ight a grateful object which we would enjoy, but do not 
yet know whether we can compass or not. ‘To be in that 
temper of soul, as to resolve, “Him I will seek and _pur- 
sue, him I will study to please and serve, and spend my 
strength and life in serving him, (which is to live in his 
love,) though I yet know not whether he will accept, or 
how he will deal with me!” this cannot but have a cer- 
tain sensible delectation in it. 

To live in a stated habitual subjection to him as the 
Lord of our lives, how pleasant is it! To have learned to 
obey; to be accustomed to the yoke; to taste and prove 
the goodness and aceeptableness of his will through an 
effectual transformation in the renewal of our minds; to 
be by the law of the Spirit of life made free from the law 
of sin and death; to be able to speak it as the undisguised- 
sense of our hearts, “ Because thy law is holy, therefore 
thy servant loveth it;” to reckon it a royal law of liberty, 
so as to account ourselves so much the more free, by how 
much we are the more thus bound; when we affect to be. 
prescribed to, and are become patient of government, not 
apt to chafe at the bridle, or spurn and kick at the bound- 
aries that hem us in: this is a temper that hath not more 
of duty in it thawit hath of delight. There issuch a thing 
as delighting in the law of God, according to the inward 
man, when there is yet a difficulty in suppressing and 
keeping under inordinate rebellious workings of corrupt 
nature; whto which there is no desire an indulgence 
should be given, by having the law attempered to thei, 
but severity rather used to reduce them to a conformity 
to the law: so will it be, if the law become a heart im- 
pression; when it can once be truly said, thy law is in’ 
my heart, it will be also with the same sincerity said, I- 
delight to do thy will, O God.e 

The continual exercise of good conscience towards G 
hath great pleasure in it. Hereby our way and course 
continually reviewed, and we pass censures upon our- 
selves, and upon that account survey our own works. And 
by how much the more carefully and often this is done, 
so much the more delectable it will be; that is, the more — 
approvable we shall find them upen review. For we shall 
order cur course the more warily, as we reckon upon 
undergoing an inquisition and search; wherein an appre- 
hensive serious heart well understands it is not itself to 
be the supreme judge. TEfow blessed an imitation might 
there here be of the blessed God himself, who we find 
beheld his six days’ works, and lo they were all very good ; 
whereupon follows his delightful day of rest: so we shall, 
in some degree of conformity to him, finding our works to 
be in that sort good, as that he will by gracious indulgence 
accept them as such, have our own sabbath, a sweet and 
peaceful rest in our own spirits. ‘Though we can pretend 
no higher than sincerity only, yet how sweet are the reflec- 
tions of a well-instructed conscience upon that! When our 
hearts reproach us not, and we resolve they shall not as 
long as we live; we are conscious to ourselves of no base 
designs, we propose nothing to ourselves wherein we ap- 
prehend cause to decline God’s eye; we walk in the hght, 
and are seeking no darkness or shadow of death, where 
(as workers of iniquity) we may hide ourselves from him; 
can implore him as an assistant, and appeal to him as a 
judge in reference to our daily affairs and wonted course: 
is this without pleasure? ‘This is our rejoicing, saith the 
apostle, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our conversation, &c.P And 
thus to converse with God, and him whom we daily design 
to glorify and serve, and whom we expect daily in some 
measure, and fully and finally ere it be long, to enjoy, is 
certainly throughout a way of pleasantness and peace. 
How delectable then is the soul-rectifying communication 
from God, whereby, being before so disaffected, it becomes 
now so well inclined towards him in all these respects. 
But because the exigency of the case did require (by rea- 
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‘worn friendaip therefore it was also necessary that so. 
the soul might duly move towards God, it should be rightly 
framed and disposed also towards him. 

We are therefore to consider too, how delectable this 
communication must be, as itaright disposes the heart to- 
wards Chrisi, our way to God. For towards him we must 
understand it to have been most obstinately and inflexibly 
averse; and that therefore a mighty communication of 
power was necessary to set it right here. Unto that part 
of religion which is natural, there was so much of an ad- 
vantage beforehand, as that there was an old foundation 

build upon. There are some notions of God left, not 

_ only concerning his existence, but hisnature and attributes, 
many of them: and from the apprehension what he was, 
it was in some measure discernible what we should have 
been, and ought yet to be towards him; and from thence 
many checks and rebukes ef conscience wherein it was 
found to be otherwise: so that here was somewhat in na- 
‘tare to be wrought upon, as to this part of religion. But 
as to that part which respects the Mediator, this was a 
frame wholly to be raised up from the ground. There 
were no principles immediately and directly inclining to 
take part with the Gospel; but all to be implanted anew. 





The way that God would take to bring back souls to him 
being so infinitely above all human thought. And there- 
fore, though to a considering pagan it would not sound 
strangely, that God ought to be trusted, feared, loved, &c. 
yet even to such the Gospel of Christ was foolishness. Be- 
sides, that this way of dealing with men was not only un- 
known and unimaginable to them, not so much as once 
thought cf, or to be guest at; but the tendency and aspect 
of it (when it should come to be made known) was such 
as that it could not but find the temper of men’s spirits most 
strongly opposite, not merely ignorant, but prejudiced and 
highly disaffected. For this course most directly tended 
to take men quite off from their old bottom ; to stoop and 
humble, and even bring them to nothing ; to stain the pride 
of their glory, and lay them down in the dust as abject 
wretches, in themselves fit for nothing, but to be trampled 
en and crushed by the foot of divine revenge. Suppose a 
man to have admitted a conviction from the light of his 
own mind or conscience that he was a sinner, and had 
offended his Maker, incurred his just displeasure, and 
made himself liable to his punishing justice; it would yet 
have been a hard matter to make him believe it altogether 
impossible to him to do any thing to remedy the matter, 
and restore himself to divine favour and acceptance. He 
would naturally be inclined to think; why, admit the case 
be so, he should easily find out a way to make God amends, 
He would recount with himself all his own natural excel- 





lencies, and think himself very capable of doing some 
great thing, that should more than expiate his offence, and 
make recompense abundantly for any wrong that he had 
done. But when the Gospel shall come and tell him he 
hath deserved eternal wrath, that his sin is inexpiable but 
by everlasting sufferings, or what is of equal value; that 
here is one (the eternal Son of God) who became a man 
like himself, and thereupon a voluntary sacrifice, to make 
atonement for the transgression of men; that God will 
never accept another sacrifice for the sins of men than his, 
nor ever any service at their hands, but for his sake; that 
him now revealed to them they must receive, rely upon, 
_and trust to wholly, or perish without mercy; yea, and 
that he hath put,the government over them into his hands, 
laid if on his shoulders, and to him they must subject 
themselves as their Ruler and Judge, the great Arbiter of 
life and death to them and all men; that they are to be 
entirely devoted to him as long as they live, as their Re- 
deemer and Lord; in him as they are to have righteous- 
ness and strength, so to him they must pay all possible 
homage and subjection, to him theirknees must bow, and 
their tongues confess; they must receive the law from 
his mouth, be prescribed to by him, comply with his will, 
though never so much to the crossing of their own; and 
though, notwithstanding they must know they can deserve 
nothing by it; that so vile and worchless miscreants they 
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_ When this shall appear the state of the case, and it comes 
to be apprehended, “ Then must I yield myself a greater 
transgressor than ever I thought, and an undone, impotent, 
helpless wretch; I shall thus make nothing of myself’; 
and what must all my natural or acquired excellencies go 
just for nothing ? and a person of such worth and accom- 
plishments as I, be thus brought down into the dust? yea, 
and besides, to be brought under such bonds, and profess 
to owe myself so entirely to a Redeemer, that I must for 
ever live after his will and pleasure, and no more at my 
own; and can never hope, if I take a liberty to indulge 
myself besides the allowance of his rules, that I can ever 
male any amends for such transgression by any thing that 
I can do’? so that by taking his gift (of my pardon and 
life) upon such terms, I shall sell my liberty, and render 
myself a perfect slave to his will and pleasure for ever ?? 
Here now cannot but be a strong stream to be striven 
against, and most vehement counter-strivings of the 
haughty and licentious spirit of man. So that it is not 
strange it should be said by our Saviour, No man can come 
unto me except my Father draw him. And that the ex- 
ceeding greatness of power, according to the workings of 
the mightiest power in any case, should be put forth upon 
them that believe. Therefore are men in Christ by cre- 
ative power only; if any man be in Christ, he isa new 
creature.1 He is new made, if he be in him. And this 
aversion being so deeply natural, will still in a degree 
remain (while any thing of corrupt nature remains) in the 
hearts of even the regenerate themselves. 

Therefore a continual exertion of the same power will 
be ever requisite to hold souls to Christ, and retain them 
in their station in him. He that establisheth us with you in 
Christ, is God, &c. g. d. it is only a God that can do this. 
Therefore how is God admired and adored upon this sin- 
gle account. Now to him that is of power to establish you 
according to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ 
according to the revelation of the mystery,* which was 
kept secret since the world began, (this was indeed a great 
secret to the lapsed world,)—To God only wise be glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. But as the heart- 
rectifying communication from God, in this matier, is such 
as carries mighty power with it, so it doth proportionable 
pleasure, when it hath overcome, and (to the pitch of sin- 
cerity) set the soul right in this thing. How delectable is 
it to receive the Son of God, when the heart is made wil- 
ling in the day of power! when his cords take hold of the 
soul, and draw it to him! what pleasure is there in the 
consenting, self-resigning act and disposition ! 

It is most highly delightful to receive him, and give up 
ourselves to him as our full suitable good, so exactly an- 
swering all the exigencies of our distressed case; when 
sensibly apprehending the true state of it, the soul cries 
out, “None but Christ,” and finds him present, waiting 
only for consent, readily offering himself, “Here I am, 
take me, thy Jesus, thy help, thy life !” Hlow overcomingly 
pleasant is this toa soul that feels its distress, and per- 
ceives ilself ready to perish; yea, and that daily sees itself 
perishing, were it not for him! 
the time of love he finds the poor soul in its blood, and 
says to it, Live; clothes it, decks it, makes it perfee 
through his own comeliness, tenders himself to it, unto it 
taken off the dunghill, cast out in the most loathsome de- 
plorable plight; and enters the marriage covenant with it, 
(we need not be squeamish or shy to speak after God him- 
self, so representing this matter,) overcomes by his own 
mercy and goodness, and prevails with a sinful creature to 


accept him. How gladly doth it throw off every thing of ~ 


its own, that it may entirely possess him and be possessed 
by him. Here is the joy ofa nuptial solemnity, or the Joy 
of espousals. “I am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine.” 
While as yet this transaction is not distinctly reflected on, 
(as when possibly afterwards it is, there may great diffi- 
culties and doubts arise, whether all were rightly done, or 
yet be on its own part, yea or no,).if however it be truly 
done, in the very doing itself, and the same continuin 
disposition, there isa sensible and inseparable delight. 
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say in the same disposition as often as by any repeated 
acts of the same kind, it expresses and shows itself: that 
is, as often as this covenant is ~enewed, (whether with 
solemnity or more occasionally,) though the relation aris- 
ing thence be not in the same instant considered or re- 
flected on, nor the sincerity of the act itself, which is ne- 
cessary thereto; yet that very consent itself, if it be sin- 
cere, hath a secret joy accompanying it; and the soul feels 
the gratefulness and pleasure of its own act, though it do 
not for the present examine and take a view of it. Forit 
is now from a principle of life, embracing and drawing 
into union with itselz an object that is all life, and good- 
ness, and sweetness; which therefore sheds its own de- 
lightful savour and fragrancy through the soul, while it is 
in the mean time acting only upon the object directly, and 
not reflecting wpon its own act, or considering in that very 
instant what will be consequential thereupon. But if 
vithal it do consider, (as that consideration cannot be far 
off, though it cannot consider every thing at once,) that it 
is receiving him that is to bring it to God, who is able to 
do it, (even to save to the uttermost all that will come to 
God by him,) who is intent upon that design, and did in 
the midst of dying agonies breathe forth his soul in the 
prosecution of it, and with whom God requires it to unite 
for this very purpose ; this cannot but add unspeakably to 
the delightfulness of this transaction, and of this effusion 
of the Holy Ghost, in the virtue whereof the thing is done, 
how oft soever it be seriously done; as our case and state 
require that it be very often. 

And to receive him as our Lord, (which is joined with 
that other capacity wherein we receive him, viz.of a Jesus 
or Saviour; as ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord,t 
so, &c.) This also, and the heart-subduing influence that 
disposes to it, is most highly delectable. When the soul, 
that was so stoutly averse, and that once said within itself, 
“‘T will not have him to reign over me,” is brought freely 
to yield ; and with sincere, loyal resolutions and affections 
devotes itself to him, consents to his government, submits 
its neck and shoulder to his yoke and burden; says to him 
with an ungainsaying heart, as its full sense, ‘‘ Now thou 
Lord of my life and hope, who hast so long striven with 
me, so often and earnestly pressed me hereto, so variously 
Jealt with me, to make me understand thy merciful de- 
3ign, and who seekest to rule with no other aim or intent, 
put that thou mayest save ; and who hast founded thy do- 
minion in thy blood, and didst die and revive, and rise 
again, that thou mightest be Lord of the living and dead, 
and therefore my Lord : accept now a self-resigning soul ; 
I make a free surrender of myself, I bow and submit to 
thy sovereign power, I fall at the footstool of thy throne, 
thou Prince of the kings of the earth, who hast loved sin- 
ners, and washed them from their sins in thy blood; glory 
in thy conquest, thou hast overcome, I will from hence- 
fore no longer mine own, but thine; I am ready to re- 
ceive thy commands, to do thy will, to serve thy interests, 

to sacrifice my all to thy name and honour; my whole 

life and being are for ever thine.” I say, (as before,) there 
is pleasure in the very doing this itself, as often as it is 
sincerely done; and it adds hereto, if it be more distinct- 
ly considered, it is no mean or any way undeserving per- 
son to whom this homage is paid, and obligation taken on 
. unto future obedience. He is the brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, the express image of his person, the heir of 
all things, and who sustains all things by the word of his 
power; it is he whose name is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
peace; ’tis he to whom all power is given both in heaven 
and earth, and (more especially) power over all flesh, that 
he might give eternal life to as many as were given him; 

‘tis he who spoiled principalities and powers, and made 

in open show of them; he whom because when he was 

in the form of God, and thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God, he humbled himself, made himself of no repu- 
vation, took on him the form of a servant, became obedi- 
ent to death, the Father hath therefore highly exalted, and 
given him a name above every name, that in his name 
avery knee should bow; and of whom, when he brought 
him (his first-born) into the world, he said, ‘‘ Let all the 
angels of God worship him.” 
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And such a one he is, whose temper is all goodness and 
sweetness. ‘Tell Sion, thy King cometh meck and lowly. 
He came into this world drawn down only by his own pity 
and love, beholding the desolations and ruins that were 
wrought in it every where. Sin universally reigning, and 
death by sin, and spreading its dark shadow, and a dread- 
ful cloud over all the earth. In which darkness the prince 
thereof was ruling and leading men captive at his will; 
having drawn them off from the blessed God their life, and 
sunk them into a deep oblivion of their own original ; and 
disaffection to their true perme that could only be found 
there. This great Lord and Prince of life and peace came 
down on purpose to be the Restorer of souls, to repair the 
desolations and ruins of many generations. He came full 
of grace and truth, and hath scattered blessings over the 
world wheresoever he came; hath infinitely obliged all 
that ever knew him; and is he in whom all the nations of 
the earth must be blessed. And who would not with joy 
swear fealty to him, and take pleasure to do him homage ? 
Who would not recount with delight the unexpressible fe- 
licity of living under the governing power of such a one ? 

And if the tenor and scope of all his laws and consti- 
tutions be viewed over, what will they be found, but obli- 
gations upon men to be happy ? How easy his yoke, how 
light his burden; what is the frame of his kingdom, or 
whereof doth it-consist, but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost? And who would not now say, ‘“‘ This 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let the multitude-of the 
isles be glad thereof.”" Why should it not be triumphing- 
ly said among the heathen, that the Lord reigneth, that 
the world also shall be established, that it cannot be mov- 
ed: let the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad; letthe 
sea roar, and the fulness thereof; let the fields rejoice, 
and all that is therein, and all the trees ofthe wood rejoice! 
It’s plain, that be the matter of joy here what it will, be 
there never so much cause of exultation and glorying in 
him, the righteousness and peace which his kingdom pro- 
mises, never actually take place, nor the joy that is con- 
nected therewith, till the Holy Ghost dispose and form 
men’s spirits thereto. For all this is but mere dream and 
idle talk to those who hear only of these things, and feel 
not that vital influence insinuating itself, that may give 
the living sense and savour of them. And wemay rather 
expect seas and fields, beasts and trees, to sing his tri- 
umphant song, and chant his praises, than those men whose 
hearts are not attempered to his government, and who are 
yet under the dominion of another Lord, not being yet by 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, made free from 
the law of sin and death. But where this is effectually 
done, how large matter of most rational pleasure do they 
find here; while there is nothing in that whole system of 
laws by which he governs, that is either vain, unequal, or 
unpleasant, or upon any account grievous! only there is 
not the estimate of distempered spirits, or of any other 
than them in whose hearts his law is written, and who be- 
cause they love him, keep his commandments.’ Unto love 
his commands are most connatural ; for this is the love of 
God, that we keep his commandments; they are not. 
grievous,? 7. e. by the meiosis which some do reasonably 
enough apprehend in those words, they are joyous, de- 
lightful, pleasant, but to them only who, being born of 
God, have overcome the world. This holy influence and 
communication of God is therefore grateful, and contri- 
butes not a little to delight in this respect, that thereby 
men’s spirits are rectified and set right towards God, viz. 
both towards the Creator and Redeemer. 

2. As hereby they are rectified towards men, having the 
universal law of love wrought deep into their hearts ; be- 
ing filled with all goodness, righteousness, meekness, mer- 
cifulness; apt todo no wrong, to bear any, to pity and 
help the distressed, to love enemies, and as there is oppor- 
tunity, to do good to all, especially to them that are of the 
household of faith. We must understand in this, as well 
as in the other parts of that stamp which the spirit of God 
puts on the souls of men, that the impression corresponds 
and answers to the seal, (as hath been said,) the inward 
communication to the outward revelation of God’s will; 
and so we find the matter is: for as divine precepts re- 
quire this should be the temper of men’s spirits, so the very 
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things that compose and make up that blessed temper, are 
said te be the fruits of his own Spirit; The fruit of the 
Spirit is peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meek- 
ness,* &c. And again, The fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth.» Now hath not 
that soul a spring of pleasure within itself, that is in these 
res as God would have it be? That is conscious to 
self of nothing but righteousness, goodness, benignity, 
ceandour towards any man, and is in all things acted by a 
spirit of love, that suffereth long, and is kind, that envieth 
‘not, that vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth, that beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, and never 
faileth.e ‘That so equally poises and acts a man’s spirit, 
that he carries seemly and suitable towards all men, takes 
pleasure in the best; in the saints and excellent ones of the 
earth hath all his delight; and is no worse affected, than 
to wish them better, even towards the very worst; neither 
envies the greatest, nor despises the meanest; neither is 
revengeful towards them that injure him, nor unthankful 
to them that oblige him; that is apt to learn of good men, 
and to teach the bad, by observing and giving the most 
imitable example; that is not undutiful to superiors, nor 
morose and unconversable towards equals; that lives not 
to himself; is a common good to all within the sphere 
through which his activity can extend itself; that doth 
good with inclination, from the steady propension of his 
own will, and an implanted principle of goodness. It is 
evident, God hath formed such a man’s spirit unto delight 
of the purest kind, and the best sort of pleasure; unto 
which they who are strangers, banish it from their own 
breasts, by the resistance and grief they give his blessed 
pent thereby making it a stranger there; and by har- 
Douring in their own bosoms their own tormentors, the 
pride, the wrath, the envy, the malice, the revengefulness, 
the bitterness of spirit, which as they render them uneasy 
and intolerable to all that are about them, so most of all to 
themselves; and which while they prey wherever they 
range abroad, yet still bite most keenly and tormentingly 
that heart itself wherein they are bred; as poisonous vipers 
gnawing the bowels which enclose them. 

3. Towards themselves : which also may be considered 
distinetly; for though all the good qualifications we can 
mention or think of, do redound to a man’s self, and turn 
to his own advantage, repose, and delight, (which it is the 
design of all this discourse to show,) yet there are some 
that more directly terminate on a man’s self, wherein the 
rectitude we now speak of doth in great part consist. 
When we are obliged to love others as ourselves, it sup- 
poses not only an allowable, but a laudable self-love. Men 
shall praise thee when thou dost well to thyself. Before 
this right spirit be renewed in a man, he doth not only 
wound himself, by blows that are reflected on him, and 
hurt at the rebound, but by many a direct stroke; or lets the 
wounds fester and corrupt, to the cure whereof he should 
with all diligence directly apply himself. How unpro- 
pitious and cruel to themselves are all unholy persons! 
what wastes and desolations do they commit and make in 
their own souls, by breaking the order God and nature did 
at first set and establish there ! dethroning their own reason 
and judgment, which ought to bear sway and govern within 
them. This banishes delight, and drives it far away from 
them. They see what is fittest for them to do and seek, 
and run a quite counter-course. What storms do they 
hereby’raise ja their own bosoms! What a torture is it, 
when a man’s own light and knowledge bear a standing 
testimony against him, and hold him under a continual 
doom! How ill-disposed are men towards themselves, 
when they wholly neglect themselves in one kind, when 
they too much mind and seek themselves in another; when 
ee too little understand themselves, so as not to put a 
true value on themselves, but.do either disesteem them- 

selves, as to their more noble part, in respect of that com- 
mon excelleney which belongs to them with all other men; 
or do over-magnify themselves, and are conceited and too 
well opinioned of themselves, in respect of any peculiar 
excellency wherein they imagine they outstrip others! How 
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ill do they treat themselves in their self-indulgence, their 
gratifying their own sensual inclination, with the greatest. 
danger and damage to their souls; when they care not at 
what expense they make provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof! What unkind usage do they find at their 
own hands, when they cherish and countenance desires 
which they cannot gratify, and raise to themselves expecta- 
tions of things not within their own power, which being 
disappointed turn into so many furies, and in that shape 
take a sharp revenge upon their own hearts! when they 
exercise no authority and dominion over themselves, pre- 
serve not the liberty due to what should both be itself free, 
and should command the rest in them ; enslaves themselves 
to vile and ignominious lusts and passions, put out their 
own eyes, and grind blindfold to the basest and most ty- 
rannical lords, their own sordid humours, and base, mean 
appetites! when though they serve more rigorous task- 
masters than the Israelites in Egypt did, and are more 
sorely beaten by them when their tale is not fulfilled for 
want of materials, yet groan not because of their hard 
bondage, nor affect liberty! This gracious communication 
from God, sets all things in a good degree right within: 
so that where there was nothing before, but horrid and 
hellish darkness, disorder, and confusion, there now shines 
a mild, pleasant, cheerful light, that infers regularity, pu- 
rity, and peace. 

How great is the pleasure that arises from self-denial, 
(wherein we do, duly and as we ought, deny ourselves,) 
not only as itis an act of duty towards God, (of which 
before,) but as it is an act of justice and mercy towards our 
own souls! That is, wherein we make a just and true 
estimate of ourselves, do esteem basely of ourselves; where- 
in we are really become base and vile; and wherein there 
isany thing of real value and excellency in our own beings, 
we value it only upon that account, and in that subordina- 
tion wherein it is truly valuable! How pleasant, when we 
have learned to forsake and abandon ourselves, when we 
are not apt to magnify and applaud, to trust or love, to 
seek and serve ourselves unduly, and are only inclined to 
own, to cleave and stick to ourselves, wherein and so far 
as we ought! when that idol self issono longer maintained 
within us, at the dear expense of our peace, comfort, safety, 
and eternal hope; an idol that engrossed the whole sub- 
stance of our souls, that exhausted and devoured the 
strength and vigour of our spirits, which it doth not main- 
tain, and cannot repair; which consumes‘our time, which 
keeps all our powers and faculties in a continual exercise 
and hurry, to make a costly, a vain, an unlawful provision 
for it! How great is the ease and pleasure which we feel, 
in being delivered from that soul-wasting monster, that 
was fed and sustained at a dearer rate, and with more 
costly sacrifices and repasts, than can be paralleled by 
either sacred or other history; that hath made more deso- 
lation in the souls of men, than ever was made in their 
towns and cities, where idols were served by only human 
sacrifices, or monstrous creatures satiated with only such 
refections; or where the lives and safety of the most were 
to be bought out by the constant successive tribute of the 
blood of not a few! that hath devoured more, and preyed 
more cruelly upon human lives, than Moloch, or the Mino- 
taur! When this monstrous idol is destroyed and trodden 
down, what a jubilee doth it make, what songs of triumph 
and praise doth it furnish and supply to the poor soul, now 
delivered and redeemed from death and bondage! How 
much more easy and reasonable aservice is it (when once 
the grace of God and their own experience give men to 
understand it) tostudy to please him than themselves! when 
they feel themselves dead to their former lord and service, 
and only alive to God, through Jesus Christ ! when sin no 
longer reigns in their mortal bodies, that they should obey it 
in the luststhereof!4 when they no more yield their mem- 
bers as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, but have 
yielded themselves unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, ® &c. when being made free from sin, they are 
become servants unto righteousness! f the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus having made me free from the law 
of sin!’ What an ease is it to the spirit of a man, when 
he hath not himself to seek and serve and care for in any 
unlawful disallowed sense; when he finds not himself 
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necessitated or urged by his own imperious fleshly incli- 
nations so to do; when he perceives himself by a prevail- 
ing better principle counterpoised, and the weight and bias 
of his own spirit incline him quite another way; when 
he finds he hath nothing left him to do, but to serve God, 
to know his will and do it, and is disburdened of all un- 
necessary care for himself; that which is necessary being 
part of his duty, and is therefore done on purpose only 
for God; and that which is unnecessary and forbidden 
(which part only was burdensome) being supplied by 
(what hath the greatest ease and pleasure in it imagina- 
ble) trust and self-resignation to his pleasure and will 
whose we wholly are! What life is pleasant, if this -be 
not! Surely, wherein it is attained to, it is most pleasant; 
and hither this gracious heart-rectifying communication 

is gradually tending. 
How great is the pleasure that arises from self-govern- 
aent! when that governs in us which should govern, and 
that is subject and obeys which should obey; when a 
man’s mind is competently furnished with directive prac- 
tical principles, he his heart is so framed that it is capa- 
ble of being prescribed to, is patient of restraints and di- 
rection, easily obeys the rein and follows the ducture of 
an enlightened well-instructed mind; when the order is 
maintained between the superior faculties and the inferior, 
and there are no contentious murmurs of ungovernable 
appetitions and passions against the law of the mind. 
Tis true, that where this holy rectitude doth but in a de- 
gree take place there will be many conflicts, but those 
conflicts are in order to victory; and how joyful and glo- 
rious is the triumph wpon that victory! when the soul 
enters upon its érwixtor, its thanksgiving song, ‘I thank 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord !” how happy a state 
is that (wherein at some times it is here attained) when 
there are now no tumults within! The wicked (which is 
the very import of their name) are as a troubled sea, that 
cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Here 
is no governing principle in any power; no Sceptre, no 
trident to check and allay the rage of those waters. But 
when his power goes forth in the soul, whose very word 
winds and seas obey, how peaceful and pleasant a calm 
doth ensue! Now is a man restored to himself, and is 
again in his right mind. He is truly now said to enjoy 
himself, and upon the best terms; that is, he enjoys him- 
self in and under God. He is (a due subordination) mas- 
ter of himself, He possesses his own soul; that one piece 
of holy rectitude, patience, enables him to do so. In your 
patience possess ye your souls.n Patience is a part of 
fortitude, an ability to suffer. He that is in this respect 
impotent of himself, not able to suffer, is a perfect slave; 
not a, slave only to the vicious wills and humours of other 
men, in whose power he apprehends it is to befriend or 
hurt him; but first and chiefly to his own: he is not 
master of his own judgment, reason, and conscience ; but 
he prostitutes all, in the first place, to his own inordinate 
self-love, his avarice, his fear, and consequently to the 
pleasure of other men, (which upon no other terms and 
inducements is base and vile towards any man, were the 
matter in itself never so right, and the obedience as due 
to them as can be supposed,) whereas if he could suffer, 
he retained his mastery over himself, and were, under 
God, within his own power. Upon this, with other 
grounds, is joyfulnessia companion of patience; how 
much more is it so (if to this one part) to the whole frame 
of that holy rectitude whereby a man’s spirit is composed 
to a due order within himself; when there is a universal 
sobriety, (or soundness of mind, as the word that uses to 
express sobriety signifies,) a continency and dominion of 
oneself; and the soul is no longer hurried to and fro, 
and even outed of itself, by undue desires, fears, angers, 
sorrows, &c. nor vexed by the absence of, and its perverse 
inaptitude and indisposition to, those which it well knows 
are due; when 1t finds itself at liberty from the exactions 
of an unsubdued flesh, and for the kindly and genuine 
operations and exercise of the divine life. When it is in 
good measure freed from the rackings and tortures that 
naturally accompany the habitual contrariety of an ungo- 
vernable heart to a convinced judgment and conscience ; 
and is no longer held im pain, by such continual self-up- 
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braidings; Thou art, and affectest to be, what thou know- 
est thou shouldest not; and neither art, nor dost, nor 
canst desire or endure to be, or do, what thou very well 
knowest thou shouldest. In that case the soul is through- 
out disjointed, and continually grating upon itself. And 
the ease and pleasure which it finds by this happy change 
much resembles that which a man’s body, bemg in such a | 
case, feels, when every dislocated bone is brought back 
and well settled in its proper place and order again. How 
resentingly doth the Psalmist acknowledge Divine good- 
ness in this! He restoreth my soul; and Jeadeth me 
paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake ;k g. d. “ No 
can walk and act as a sound man, and the paths of righte- 
ousness are become pleasant and delectable to me, which 
before I declined, or wherein my halt and maimed soul 
was unable to move a step.” Now is heard the voice of 
joy and gladness, when the bones which were disordered 
and broken rejoice.1 

How great is the joy and pleasure of self-activity ! when 
the soul is not moved by foreign, improper motives, but 
finds itself to move freely from an implanted principle ot 
life, that acts it forward in right and plain paths; when it 
doth, with its own full consent, what it is convinced it 
ought without being forcibly dragged or violently imposed 
upon; and is (nota weak, ineffectual, or only self-judging, 
but) a powerful governing vital law to itself. 

How great pleasure arises from a constant, diligent 
self-inspection ! when a man’s spirit dwells within itself, 
resides at home, seeks not itself abroad; remains within 
its own bounds, is intent upon itself; watches over its 
own motion& as its proper charge; is formed toa compli- 
ance with that precept, Keep thy heart with all diligence.™ 
And upon that consideration, as seriously weighing that 
thence are the issues of life, all vital acts and operations 
whatsoever will savour of the root and principle from 
whence they proceed, and as the heart is: good and pure 
if that be so; if otherwise corrupt and nought. To have 
a.spirit habituated to the business of its own province and 
territory; its eyes, not with the fool’s in the ends of the 
earth, but turned inward upon itself. Hence his own 
vineyard is best kept; when the sluggard’s (that neglects 
himself) is wholly overrun with thorns and briers, that 
cover the face thereof. How forlorn and comfortless a 
spectacle hath such a man of his own soul! The horror 
whereof is only avoided by (the more hopeless course of ) 
turning off his eye ; as conscious how ill entertainment is 
there to be met with. Therefore are such strangers at 
home; and are afraid to converse with themselves; are 
better acquainted with the affairs of France and Spain, or 
at least of this and that and the other neighbour, than 
those of their own souls. And the more things at home 
are neglected the worse they grow. Poverty and desola- 
tion come upon them as an armed man; that (in this case) 
waste and make havoc without resistance. And herein 
lies much of the heart-rectifying work and power of grace, 
in disposing and setting the heart so far right towards it- 
self, as that it may first have the patience to look inward, 
and then the pleasure which will afterwards arise, most 
naturally, thence. The great aversion hereto of misgiving 
hearts is not otherwise overcome. But when it is, how 
do all things flourish under such a one’s careful, self-re- 
flecting eye! That soul is as a watered garden. Thither 
it can invite his presence who is altogether made up of 
delights, to come and eat his pleasant fruits. And now, 
retirement and solitude become delectable; and a man 
delightfully associates with himself; singles out himself to 
be his own companion, as finding another always stepping 
in; so that he is never less alone than when alone. How 
unspeakable a happiness is this, when the great Mediator 
that undertook to reconcile God to the soul, shall thus 
have also reconciled it to itself! When it shall be con- 
sidered, how dreadful the case is, when a man’s wicked- 
ness hath transformed him into a Magor-Missabib, com- 
passed him with affrightments, made him a terror to him- 
self; it may then be understood how grateful a.change 
it is when he is reformed into a son of peace, and made a 
delight to himself; when he can recreate himself, and re- 
fresh his tired eye, overcharged with beholding the sad 
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in wickedness, by looking into God’s own plantation with- 
in himself; and considering it under that notion only, he 
doth not look upon himself with an eye of pride; as he 
doth not upon others with that of disdain. He beholds 
with a sort of self-complacency what God hath wrought 
and done there, not with self-arrogance; as knowing there 
is a self, too, upon which he hath still reason to look with 
abhorrence and self-loathing. And though there be now 
Incorporated with him a better self, yet that was not of 
himself. He well understands who made him differ, not 
only from others but from himself; and put him into that 
acity of saying that I am not I, Iam not who or what 
was before. And the more he is used to such self-re- 
flection, the more pleasant it becomes to him; that is, if 
he confine not his eye too much, to the dark side of his 
own soul: and to look to the more lightsome side with 
that remembrance, (as before,) that whatsoever he is, that 
is good and grateful to behold, he is by grace. He thus 
grows familiar with himself, and the sight mends as it is 
cften beheld; and while it is not observed always to do 
so. Yea, though things look many times sadly and some- 
times dubiously ; that, however, doth but occasion the 
accomplishment of a more diligent search, which engages 
to more earnest labour and strugglings with God and with 
himself; which labour is reeompensed with a following 
fruit and pleasure; yea, and God is invocated not only 
for redress, but for further search. When such fear lest 
they have been too indulgent and partial towards them- 
selves, and lest they have not made so strict a scrutiny as 
the case may possibly require ; then the request is, “ Search 
and try me, O Lord, see if there be any way of wickedness 
in me.” And here the sincerity which appears in that self- 
suspicion, and jealousy over their own souls, is not with- 
out its grateful relishes: and a secret delight insinuates 
end mingles with the appeal which such a soul makes to 
him, whose eye is a flame of fire, searches hearts and tries 
reins. And it is some pleasure, however, to find that dis- 
position in their own souls, that they are thoroughly will- 
ing to know themselves, and desire not to shun and decline 
the search of that fiery flaming eye. Thus then upon all 
accounts this divine communication is delectable, as it 
tends to rectify men’s dispositions towards themselves, and 
to set them right in their inclinations and posture in re- 
ference to their own souls. We may add, 

4, It contributes much to the matter of delight, as it 
seis men’s spirits right in their dispositions towards this 
and the other world, the present and future state of 
things. How great a work is necessary to be done in 
this respect, wherein things are so monstrously out of 
course; and men become thereby not strangers only to 
irue delight and pleasure, but even incapable of any such 
relishes till the matter be redressed! How vitiated and 
unexercised are men’s senses as to these things, and un- 
able to discern between good and evil! Their grosser 
sense is utterly incompetent, and a spiritual more refined 
sense is wanting; therefore do they judge, and choose, and 
love, and pursue only as that most incompetent and inju- 
dicious principle doth direct, that is appealed to in all 
cases; all their measures are taken from thence, and that 
only is called good, which to their sensual imagination, 
tinctured by the earthliness and carnality of their hearts, 
appears so; that evil, of which the same principle doth 
so pronounce; according hereto is the whole bent and in- 
clination of their souls. And they are only influenced 
and governed by the powers of this sensible world; this 
present evil world, the fashion whereof (yea, it and the 
lusts thereof together) are passing away. And the things 
of the world to come have no power with them; no mo- 
tives from thence signify any thing. They are only steered 
in their whole course by the apprehension they have of 
advantages or disadvantages in reference to their present 
secular concernments. They love this world, and the 
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_ startled when they are so plainly told, that men of this 
character have not the love of the Father in them, and are 
enemies to the cross of Christ, and that their end will be 
destruction. ’Tis a death to them to think of dying; not 
from the fear of what may ensue, (they have atheism 
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enough to stifle such fear,) but from the love of their 
Ser stations, and that vile earthly body in which they 
well. 

_ But how delightful a thingiis the change which this rec- 
tifying communication makes! How pleasant to live in 
this world as a pilgrim and stranger, seeking still the bet- 
ter, the heavenly country! ‘To behold the various entice- 
ments which are here offered to view at some times with- 
out inclination towards them; the frightful aspect and 
appearance of things at other times without commotion ; 
is not this delectable? T'o dwell apart from this world in 
the midst of it; in the secret of the Almighty,» under his 
pavilion, as one of his hidden ones, withdrawn from the 
communion of this world to his own communion ;° so 
severed and cut off {rom this world, as not to partake in 
the spirit of it, or be acted thereby; but by another, a 
greater and more mighty, as well as a purer and more 
holy, Spirit; Greater is he that is in you, than he that isin 
the world.P And again, We have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things which are freely given us of 
God.1 Which things the Divine Spirit disposes the soul 
to, and unites it with, when it disinclines and disjoins it 
from this world and the things thereof; and thereby dis- 
covers this soul to be quite of another community from 
that of this world, viz. of a heavenly community, unto 
which those better and more excellent things do lie in 
common, as their portion and inheritance. What matter 
of joy and glorying is it, when one is crucified to this 
world, and this world to him; when the world appears to 
him a crucified thing, z. e. an accursed, hateful, detestable 
thing, (which is one notion of crucified,) such a thing as 
he can despise and hate; which he is as little apt to be 
fond of, as one would be of a loathsome carcass hanging 
upon an ignominious cross: and when he can feel him- 
self crucified towards it, ¢. e. dead, (another notion of it,) 
disinclined without sense, breath, pulse, motion, or appe- 
tite ; not so dead as to be without any kind of life, but with- 
out that base, low, sordid kind of life by which he lived 
to it, and in its converses and embraces. So much of 
delectation doth this infer, as even to endear the very cross 
itself (that hateful horrid thing) by which it is effected. 
But that carries a further signification wiih it, to be 
fetched more expressly from other scriptures; the cross is 
itself rendered amiable, and a thing to be gloried in, to be 
looked on with delight and pleasure, upon the account of 
the design and end of that tragedy which was acted there- 
on; within which design (being executed and accom- 
plished) this happy effect is included. We elsewhere find 
the apostle expressing his vehement desire to know Christ 
and the power of his resurrection,’ and (in order thereto) 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable 
to his death.t But what did he lastly aim at in this? the 
next words more fully speak out (what he first mentioned) 
the power of his resurrection to be the thing chiefly in his 
eye, and that he desired (what he adds) the fellowship of 
his sufferings, &c. as a means unto that end, though it 
seemed a sharp and painful means; If by any means I 
might attain the resurrection of the dead; q. d. I care not 
what I undergo, not the sufferings even of a painful cruci- 
fixion itself; or that my worldly earthly self do suffer con- 
formably to the sufferings of my crucified Lord; I matter 
not by what so severe method the thing be brought about, 
if by any means it might be brought about, that I may 
know the power of his resurrection so feelingly, as to 
attain also the resurrection of the dead. And what was 
that? No doubt to attain a state (which he confesses he 
had not yet perfectly attained, but was in pursuit of) 
suitable to his relation and unicn with a risen Jesus: 
union with him supposes a being risen with him; If ye 
then be risen with Christ.x It is taken as a granted thing, 
that they that are his are risen with him. And what state 
and temper of spirit would be suitable to that supposition, 
the next words show: “Seek those things that are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your 
affection (or mind) on the things above, not on the things 
on the earth.” Then follows the method in which they 
were brought to the capacity of doing so; for ye are dead. 
x Col. i, 3. 
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Their professed relation to Christ did suppose them risen, 
and did therefore first suppose them dead. Now, if they 
would do suitably to what their profession imported, this 
was it they had to do; to abstract their minds and hearts 
from the things of this earth, and place them upon the 
things of a higher region. And (as’tis afterwards ex- 
ios in this same context which we were considering 
efore) to have our conversation, or citizenship, in heaven, 
whence we look for the Saviour. That is, as our chief 
interests and privileges are above, to have our thoughts 
and the powers of our souls chiefly exercised upon that 
blessed and glorious state, which state is the prize (men- 
tioned above) of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
It being the scope and import of his call unto us, and the 
very design of his sufferings on the cross, to draw up a 
people from earth to heaven; whence therefore, they that 
under this call do still mind earthly things, are said to be 
enemies to the cross of Christ;* the great incongruity 
whereof the apostle even resents with tears as he there 
testifies. And it was in this that he was, for his part, so 
willing to comply with the design of the cross, that he 
made no difficulty to endure all the hardship and dolour 
of it, that he might attain this glorious fruit and gain 
which he reckoned should accrue to him from it; even 
more of a raised heavenly mind, which signifies it to be 
strongly bent that way already; when no mortifications 
were reckoned too severe to be undergone in order thereto. 
And here, therefore, this soul-rectifying influence must be 
understood to have been proportionably strong. 

Hence, also, it was, that we find him groaning, as one 
under a pressure or heavy weight, to be clothed upon with 
the heavenly house: and to have mortality swallowed up 
of life;> because God had wrought him to this self-same 
thing; so bent and determined his spirit was towards the 
blessedness of the future state, (which seems the most na- 
tural contexture of discourse here, though some others 
have understood it otherwise,) as that, though he could 
bear patiently the delay, he could not but desire most ear- 
nestly to be there. And we see how the temper of the 
primitive Christians was, as to this, and the other world, 
in those days when the Spirit was plentifully poured out. 
They took joyfully the spoilings of their goods, knowing in 
themselves they had in heaven a far better and an endur- 
ing substance.c Heaven signified much with them, and 
this world very little. They look not to the things that 
were seen and temporal, but to the things unseen and 
eternal; as those former worthies did, whose minds and 
hearts, being set right by that faith which is the substance 
of the things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.® 
They lived as pilgrims and strangers on earth, despised 
the pleasures, riches, and honours of it; endured all man- 
ner of hardships and tortures in it, not accepting deliver- 
ance, because they were taken up in the pursuit of the 
better country ; had respect to the recompense of reward ; 
and expected a part in the better resurrection. And is it 
not a delightful thing to the spirit of a man, when he is 
sensibly disentangled, and at liberty from the cares, desires, 
eviefs, and fears that were wont to enwrap his heart ? when 
he finds his weight and clogs fallen off that depressed 
him, the bonds and snares loosed which bound him down 
to this earth; and feels himself ascending and moving 
upwards; out of that darkness, stupidity, and death that 
possessed his soul, into that upper region of light, purity, 
and peace, unto which his spirit is still gradually more 
and more connaturalized day by day? when heaven in 
ee of the pure holiness, the calm serenity, the rest 
and blessedness of it, is now grown familiar to him, and 
his very element ? 

We see, then, that in all these mentioned respects this 
gracious communication, wherein it is rectifying, and 
tends to settle the soul in that frame which it ought to be 
in, and which is most proper and natural to it; therein it 
is also most delightful, and carries highest matter of plea- 
sure in it. 

It is, upon the whole, (that we may sum up the account 
ef this divine communication in the following characters 
of it, 

1. Generative and begets the soul to anew, a divine 
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life; makes it of a sluggish, stupid, dead thing, (as it was 
towards all heavenly and divine matters,) living and 
sprightly, fullofactive life and vigour. Life we say issweet, 
itis in itself a pleasant thing. This mean, bodily life itself 
isso; if we do but consider it, and allow ourselves to taste 
and enjoy the pleasure of it. As for instance, that this 
and that limb and member is not a dead lump, that we 
feel life freshly sprouting and springing in every part, Is 
not this delightsome ? How much more the life of the 
soul! especially this so excellent and sublime kind of life! 
And it is the radical principle of all other consequent 
pleasure, that by which we are capable thereof: every 
thing is sapless and without savour to the dead. How 
pleasant operation and fruitions doth the divine life ren- 
der a person capable of! 

2. It is nutritive. Souls are nourished by the same 
thing by which they are begotten, by the same divine in- 
fluence. Asa generative virtue is wont to be attributed 
to the Sun, so it cherishes also its own productions. ‘The 
beams of that Sun of righteousnessf make them that fear 
God grow up as calves in the stall, fill them with marrow 
and fatness, cause them to flourish as the cedars of Leba- 
non. And is not that delightsome to be increased daily 
with the increases of God? fed with heavenly hidden 
manna, angels’ food; and thereby (though we need not 
here speak distinctly of these) to receive at once both 
nourishment and growth ? 

3. It is sanative, and virtually contains all the fruits in 
it which are for the healing of the nations; when the soul 
grows distempered, it restores it, and is both sustaining 
and remedying to it. How great is the pleasure of health 
and soundness! of ease to broken bones! of relief to a 
sick and fainting heart! so itis often (for in the present 
state the cure is not perfect, and relapses are frequent) with 
the soul in which the life of God hath begun to settle and 
diffuse itself, till his influence repair and renew it; and 
when it doth so, how pleasant is it to find a heart made 
sound in his statutes! and to perceive a new working in 
it, the Spirit of love, power, and a sound mind! So plea- 
sant that it occasions a triumph (even when the outward 
man is perishing) if it be found the inward is renewed 
day by day. 

4. It is corroborative and strengthening; cqnfirms re- 
solutions, and establishes the heart. Hereby they whe 
have felt this quickening, cherishing, healing viriue, are 
also strengthened with might (viz. by the Spirit) in the 
inner man; so that they hold on their way, and being of 
clean hands, grow stronger and stronger.s ‘They go from 
strength to strength;i and do not so much spend, as in- 
crease it by going forward. For the way itself of the Lord 
is strength to the upright.k He provides that fresh recruits 
shall still spring up to them in their way. For all their 
supplies are of him, and are acknowledged to be so; in- 
asmuch as by waiting upon the Lord they renew sirength,! 
and mount up with wings as eagles, run without weari- 
ness, and walk without fainting. And this increasing 
strength cannot be without a proportionably increasing 
delight. How pleasantly doth the strong man rejoice to 
run his race! and enterprise even difficult and hazardous 
things! By this strength doth the regenerate man perform 
the ordinary duties belonging to his holy profession; by 
it he encounters difficulties, combats and conquers ene- 
mies, bears heavy and afflicting pressures, and none of 
these without some intermingled pleasure. For even that 
exercise of this strength which is likely to be least accom- 
panied with pleasure, the suffering of sharp and smarting 
afflictions, hath many times much of this grateful mixture ; 
and can only be expected to have it in this way of gracious 
communication, as the depending sufferers shall be 
strengthened with all might according to the glorious 
power of God, unto all patience and long suffering with 
joyfulness. 

God is therefore to be enjoyed and delighted in by this 
delectable communication intervening, by which he now” 
frames the soul according to his own image, and gives a 
heart after his own heart, that is, such as is suitable to 
him, and as he would have it be. And this way only is 
any one in a possibility to delight in God, by having a 
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good frame of spirit communicated to him, and inwrought 
in him: I mean never without this, and ina great measure 
by it. Then is he in a happy state, when God hath by his 
own Spirit made him whatby his word he requires him 
to be. Now is he composed to delights and blessedness, 
being by the same workmanship created in Christ Jesus 
both to good works and to the best of enjoyments. How 
happy is that soul in whom the true matter of delight is 
become an implanted thing! that is what it should be, and 
should be nothing (such is the constitution of gospel-rules 
and precepts) but what most truly makes for its own con- 
tent, delight, and rest! whose own temper is now in some 
sort become to it both a law and a reward! Surely this 
is one great part of what an enlightened apprehensive soul 
would most earnestly desire and crave, or would be the 
genuine breathings of a sincerely gracious heart. “ O that 
{ were more like God! more perfectly-framed according 
to his holy will.” And must therefore be, in great part, a 
thing apt to afford it delight and rest; as hath been already 
inculeated before, 

But yet this natural consequence is little understood. 
And the common ignorance or inadvertency of this, hath 
made it necessary to insist the more largely (though but 
little hath been said in respect of what might) on this part 
of the delectable communication wherein God offers him- 
self to his people’s enjoyment. 
or not considering of this way of enjoying him, this two- 
fold mistake (the one of very dangerous, the other of un- 
comfortable importance and tendency) hath arisen. 

1, That some having thought they have enjoyed God 
when they have not; having only had their imaginations 
somewhat gratified, by certain, either false or ineffectual, 
notions of him. In which they have rested, and placed 
the sum of their religion and happiness. Never aiming, 
in the meantime, to have their spirits reformed according 
to that pure and holy image and exemplar which he hath 
represented in the Gospel of his Son; the impression 
whereof, is Christ formed in us. 

2. That others have thought they have not enjoyed God 
when they have; supposing there was no enjoyment of 
him, but what consisted in the rapturous transporting ap- 
prehension and persuasion of his particular love to them; 
and slightly overlooking all that work he hath wrought in 
their souls, as if it were nothing to be accounted of, not 
allowing themselves to reflect on any thing in themselves, 
but what was still amiss; and vainly seeking with much 
anxiety and complaint what they have, while they will not 
talre netice that they have it, nor apply themselves to im- 
prove the already implanted principles that are, in- them- 
selves, apt to yield fruits of so pleasant relish. It was 
upon this account requisite to discover and labour some- 
what to magnify the intrinsical delightfulness of religion 
itself; and to put the more of note and remark upon a well 
tempered spirit, even in point of delectableness and the 
matier of pleasure it hath in it, by how much it is with too 
many, on one account or another, a neglected thing. 

There is only somewhat of doubt or objection that may 
possibly lie in the minds of some, against the scope and 
drift of this discourse; which it will be needful we en- 
deavour to remove before we proceed to what is further 
contained in this gracious communication: As, 

1. It may be said, ‘‘ Doth not all this tend to bring us, 
instead of delighting in God, to delight in ourselves? to 
make us become our own centre and rest? And how can 
the relishable sweetness of gracious principles and dispo- 
sitions signify God’s being to be enjoyed or delighted in? 
Por what, arefhese things God?” To this I only say, 

1. That such holy dispositions, as they are not God, so 
nor are they, in strictness of speech, ourselves. And how 
absurd were it, to call every thing ourselves that is in us! 
And how self-contradicting then were the very objection ! 
for that would make delighting in God and in ourselves 
directly all one; and so the fault which it causelessly pre- 
tends to find, it would really commit. ’Tis true, that im- 
properly holy dispositions are said to make up another self 
in us, a Hew man, according as corrupt and sinful prin- 
ciples and dispositions do make also a self, the old man. 
But then it is also to be remembered, that with no greater 
impropriety they are capable of bearing the name of God; 
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as the image of any thing frequently doth the-name of the 
thing which it represents, or the work of its author; and 
they are expressly called, Christ formed in us; and is not 
he God? They are called the Spirit; for when we are 
cautioned not to quench the Spirit, how can that be under- 
stood of the eternal uncreated Spirit himself? And the 
very thing produced (not merely the productive influence) 
in the work of regeneration, is expressly called by that 
name ; (as it isno such strange thing for the effect to carry 
the name of its cause ;) that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirits There is Spirit begetting, and spirit begotten. 
And the spirit begotten, as it must be distinguished from 
its cause, the Spirit of God; so it must from the subject 
wherein the effect is wrought, our own spirits; for they 
sure are not produced by the regenerating work. Yea, and 
when God is said to dwell in them that dwell in love, and 
that are humble and contrite ; somewhat else is thereby 
signified to be indwelling there, than the mere being of 
God ; for otherwise the privilege of such were no greater 
than of all other men and things. And what else is it, but 
somewhat communicated and imparted immediately from 
God to such? (else how by dwelling in love, do they 
dwell in God ?) which because dwelling imports perma- 
nency, cannot be a transient influence only, but some 
settled abiding effect, a consistent frame and temper of 
spirit, maintained by his continually renewed influence; 
and therefore it would be very unreasonably said, that the 
representing this as delectable is a calling us off from God 
to delight in ourselves. For if this communication be not 
itself, mm strict propriety, God, it were as great impropriety 
to say it were ourselves. Again, 

2, It hath a great deal more affinity with God than with 
us. Weare, ’tis true, the subjects of it; but it is his im- 
mediate production and very likeness, a divine nature, no 
human thing. Therefore if here our delight were to ter- 
minate, it were more proper to call it delighting in God, 
than in ourselves. But, 

3. It is neither said nor meant, that here our delight is 
to terminate; but that hereby we are to delight in God, 
and so that our delight is to terminate in him. 

4, When we are said to enjoy God, I inquire, is any 
thing communicated to us, or no? If not, we have no en- 
joyment. Ifany thing be, what is it? God’s essence ? that’s 
impossible and horrid to think, as hath been said. And 
we need not repeat, that when we can tell what it is to cn- 
joy a friend, without partaking his essence, whose commu- 
nications are so incomparably more remote, mediate, re- 
sistible ; it is less difficult to conceive, how God is to be 
enjoyed by his communications. 

2. It may be again said; ‘But if God be thus to be 
delighted in, how can delighting in him be upon such 
terms our duty? for is it our duty that he communicate 
himself in this way tous?’ Let any that object thus, only 
study the meaning of those precepts; Keep yourselves in 
the love of God. Continue in his goodness. Be ye filled 
with the Spirit. Walk in the Spirit. And if they can 
think them to signify any thing, they will not be to seek 
for an answer. But to this more hereafter; when from 
the delightful object, we come to treat of actual delighting 
in it. 

3. But some may say, “It were indeed to be acknow- 
ledged, that such a temper of spirit once communicated, 
were indeed very delightful ; but where is it to be found ? 
And to state the matter of delight so much in what is to be 
sought in ourselves, is to reduce the whole business of de- 
lighting in God, to an impossibility, or to nothing; so 
little appearing of this temper, and so much of the con- 
trary, as gives much cause of doubt, whether there be any 
thing to be rejoiced in or no. And what then? are we to 
suspend the exercise of this duty till we have gotten the 
difficult case resolved ? (which may be all our time.) Is 
there a real thorough work of God upon my soul or no? 
For how can I rejoice in that whereof I have yet a doubt, 
whether it be what it seems or no?” Ianswer, — 

1. It is plain, they that really have nothing of this com- 
munication from God, cannot take delight in it (otherwise 
than as hoped for.) But, 

2. Would we therefore have such to please themselves 
and be satisfied without it; and delight in their distance 
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and estrangement from God; and while there is not inter- 
cuurse between him and them? And shall this be called 
too delightnng in God? Surely somewhat else than de- 
light belongs to their states. 

3. But for such as really have it, that which hath been 
designed to be evinced, is, that it is delectable in itself; 
and therefore they cannot be without any taste or relish of 
pleasure therein ; while yet some doubt touching the sin- 
cerity and truth thereof doth yet remain; though such 
doubt (but more their imperfect reception of this commu- 
nication, and neglect to look after further degrees of it) 
cannot but render their delight comparatively little. Nor 
hath it been designed to speak hitherto of what delight the 
regenerate in this way actually have, but what they may 
have ; and what matter of delight God’s heart-rectifying 
communication doth in the nature of it contain; that is, 
supposing it were imparted and received, so as actually to 
have formed the soul according to the gospel-revelation. 
And if it were so in a more eminent measure and degree, 
it were then in itself so delectable, as without the assurance 
of our future safe and happy state, (though that, in that 
case, is not likely to be in a comfortable degree wanting,) 
that is, not by it only, but by itself, without the present con- 
stant necessary concurrence thereof, to afford unspeakable 
pleasure to that soul in which it hath place. So that the 
getting of assurance is not the only thing to be done in 
order to a person’s delighting in God; of which more 
hereafier is intended to be said in the directive part. 

But though that be not the only thing, yet it is a very 
great thing; and being superadded, makes a great addi- 
tion to the matter of delight: therefore we further say, 

Ill. This Divine communication is delectable as it in- 
eludes in it the manifestation of God’s love to the soul in 
particular. 

Nor do we hereby intend an enthusiastic assurance ; or 
such a testification of the love of God to the soul, as ex- 
cludes any reference to his external revelation and exer- 
cise of our own enlightened reason and judgment.there- 
upon; or wherein these are ofno use, nor have subservience 
thereto. But as in the other parts of the Divine commu- 
nication, his external revelation hath the place of an in- 
strument whereby he effects the work inwardly done upon 
the mind and heart, and of a rule or measure whereby we 
are to judge of it; so we are to account it is, as to this part 
of it also; that is, he inwardly testifies and manifests the 
same thing which is virtually contained in his gospel-reve- 
lation, considered in that reference and aspect which it 
hath on the present state of the soul. For that outward 
revelation must needs be understood to signify diversely to 
particular persens, as their state may be diverse; as when 
il says, The things that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor have entered into the heart of man, God hath prepared 
for them that love him;° to a person that doth indeed 
truly love God, it virtually says, ‘‘ All these things are pre- 
pared for thee.” ‘To one that doth not love God, it can 
only be understood to say, ‘“‘ All these things may be thine, 
i. e.if thou shalt love him; if thou do not, thou hast no 
part in them.” But inasmuch as a conditional promise 
when the condition is performed, is equivalent to an abso- 
lute; these words do as truly import this sense to one that 
loves God, These things are thine, as if they were directed 
to it in particular: as truly, I say, supposing the person 
do truly love God, but not so clearly, or with that evidence. 
For this truth, (supposing it a truth,) I do sincerely love 
God, is not so evident as this, that such preparation is 
made for them that do; for this is expressly contained in 
the word of God: the other is not so, but to be collected 
only by self-inspection and observation of the bent and 
tenor of my spirit and way God-ward: yet however the 
evidence of truth admits of degrees, truth itself does not. 
All things that are true, are equally true. And therefore, 
when it is said, so great things are prepared for them that 
love God, it is as truly said they are prepared for this man 
who loves God, as this or that particular lover of God is 
contained in the general notion of alover of him. And 
then, as that public declaration says not to any, These 
things are prepared for you, whether you love God or no, 
or otherwise than as they come under that common notion 
of lovers of God; this inward manifestation is also so 
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accommodate to that, as that it says not another thing but 
the same; that is, nothing that contradicts (and indeed no 
more than is virtually contained in) the other; or it ap- 
plies what is generally said of the lovers of God to this 
particular lover of him as such ; that is, enabling him to 
discern himself alover of him, impresses this truth power- 
fully upon the heart, these great preparations belong to 
thee as thou art such a one. 

We speak not here of what God can do, but what he 
doth. ‘Who can doubt but as God can, if he please, im- 
print on the mind the whole system of necessary truth, 
and on the heart the entire frame of holiness, without the 
help of an external revelation; so he can imprint this par- 
ticular persuasion also without any outward means! Nor 
do we speak of what he more rarely doth, but of what he 
doth ordinarily ; or what his more usual course and way 
of procedure is, in dealing with the spirits of men. The 
supreme power binds not its own hands. We may be 
sure the inward testimony of the Spirit never is opposite 
to the outward testimony of his Gospel; (which is the 
Spirit’s testimony also;) and therefore it never says to an 
unholy man, an enemy to God, Thou art ina reconciled 
and pardoned state. But we cannot be sure he never speaks 
or suggests things to the spirits of men but by the external 
testimony, so as to make use of that as the means of in- 
forming them with what he hath to impart ; nay, we know 
he sometimes kath imparted things (as to prophets and the 
sacred penmen) without any external means, and (no doubt) 
excited suitable affections in them to the import of the 
things imparted and made known. Nor do I believe itcan 
ever be proved, that he never doth immediately testify his 
own special love to holy souls, without the intervention ot 
some part of his external word, made use of as a present 
instrument to that purpose, or that he always doth it in the 
way of methodical reasoning therefrom. gh 

Nor do I think that the experience of Christians can- 
signify much to the deciding of the matter. For besides 
that this, or that, or a third person’s experience cannot con- 
elude any thing against a fourth’s; and the way of arguing 
were very infirm, what one, or two, or a thousand,or even 
the greater part of serious Christians, (even such as have 
attained to some satisfying evidence of their own good es- 
tate,) have not found, that no where is to be foun? ; besides 
that, I say, it’s likely few can distinctly tell how it hath 
been with them in this matter; that is, what way or method 
hath been taken with them in begetting a present persua- 
sion at this or that time of God’s peculiar love to them. 
His dealings with persons (even the same persons at di- 
vers times) may be so various; his illapses and coming in 
upon them at some times may have been so sudden and 
surprising; the motions of thought are so quick; the ob- 
servation or animadversion persons usually have of whatis 
transacted in their own spirits is so indistinct; and they 
may be so much taken up with the thing itself, as less to 
mind the way and order of doing it; that we may suppose 
little is to be gathered thence towards the settling of a stated 
rule in this case. or is the matter of such moment, that 
we necd cither be curious in inquiring or positive in deter- 
mining about it; that prineiple being once supposed and 
firmly stuck to,—that he never says any thing in this 
matter by his Spirit to the hearts of men, repugnant to 
what the same Spirit hath said in his word; or, that he 
doth not say a new or a diverse thing from what he hath 
said there for their assurance: 7. e. that he never testifies 
to any person by his Spirit that he is accepted and beloved 
of him, who may at the same time be concluded by his 
publicly-extant constitutions in his word to be in a state of 
non-acceptance and disfavour; or concerning whom the 
same thing (viz. his acceptance) might not be concluded 
by his word, if it were duly applied to his case. Hereby 
the most momentous danger in this matteris avoided; for 
if that principle be forelaid, enough is done to preclude the 
vain boasts of such as may be apt to pretend highly to 
great manifestations of Divine love, while they carry with 
them manifest proofs of an unsanctified heart, and are 
under the power of unmortified, reigning sin. That prin- 
ciple admitted, will convince that their boasted manifesta- 
tions do only manifest their own ignorance, pride, and 
vanity; or proceed only from their heated imagination, or 
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(the worse cause) Satanical illusion, designed to lull them 
asleep in sin, and the more easily to lead them blindfold 
to perdition. And this is the main concernment about 
which we need to be solicitéus in this matter; which being 
provided for; as itis difficult, so it is not necessary, to de- 
termine, whether the Spirit do always not only testify ac- 
cording to the external revelation, but by it also; and so 
only as to concur in the usual way of reasoning from it. 

No doubt but the same truth may be assented to upon 
divers grounds; sometimes upon rational evidence; some- 
times upon testimony; and some truths may be seen by 
immediate, mental intuition, (as being self-evident,) which 
also may be capable of demonstration. And though this 
truth of God’s particular love to such a man, be none of 
those that have selfevidence ; yet God’s Spirit, as it may 
by assisting the discursive faculty, help us to discern the 
connexions of some things which otherwise we should not 
perceive; so it may by assisting the intuitive, make things 
evident to us that of themselves are not. Nor yet, also, 
that it actually doth so, can any-I believe certainly tell; 
for admit that at some times some have very transporting 
apprehensions of the love of God towards themselves, sug- 
gested to their hearts by the Holy Spirit; they having this 
habitual knowledge before that love to hin, (for instance, ) 
or faith in him, or the like, are descriptive characters of 
the persons whom he accepts and delightfully loves; how 
suddenly may the Divine light irradiate or shine upon 
those pre-conceived notions, (which were begotten in them 
by the interveniency of the external revelation before,) and 
excite those before implanted principles of faith, love, &c. 
so as to give them the lively sense of them now stirring 
and acting in their hearts! and thence also enable them 
unwareringly to conclude (and with an unexpressible jey 
and pleasure) their own interest in his special love, in this 
way shedding it abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost 
given to them! ? This may be so suddenly done, that they 
may apprehend the testimony to be immediate when in- 
deed itis not. Nor are they able to prove from Scripture 
the immediateness of it; for as to what it doth to them in 
particular, Scripture says nothing, they not being so much 
as mentioned there: what it doth or hath done to this or 
that person there mentioned signifies nothing to their case; 
if any thing were said that must have that import, (which 
will be hard to evince,) and that is any where mm Scripture 
signified to be its usual way, in common, towards them 
on whose hearts it impresses this persuasion, to do it im- 
mediately, is much less to be evinced. For what Scrip- 
ture saith so? and that famous text that speaks so dircctly 
to this matter, The Spirit of God beareth wiiness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God, seemeth rather to 
imply the contrary; inasmuch as the Spirit of God is 
there expressly said to co-witness with our spirit, (as the 
word there used signifies,) by which it should seem to take 
the same course in testifying which our spirit or conscience 
doth, that is, of considering the general characters of his 
children laid down in his word, refiecting upon the same 
in ourselves, and thereupon concluding we arc his chil- 
dren; which if it were supposed the only thing the Spirit 
of God ordinarily doth in this matter, we may with much 
confidence assert, 

1. That it doth herein no small thing; for is it a small 
thing to be ascertained of God’s fatherly love to us as his 
own children ? 

2. That it doth not a less thing than if it testified the 
same maiter ina way altogether immediate. For wherein 
is it less Is the matter less important? That cannot be 
said; for the thifig we are assured of is the same howsoever 
we be certified thereof. Is it less evident? That can with 
as little pretence be said; for doth any oneaccount a thing 
not evident in itself, and that needs to be proved to him 
some way or other, the less evident for being proved to 
him ina, discursive way ? What pretence can any one have 
to say or think so? Is it that reasoning is more liable to 
error and mistake? ButI hope the reasoning of God’s 
Spirit is not so, when it enables us to apprehend the gene- 
ral truth we should reason from; to assume to it; to col- 
lect and conclude from it, guiding us by itsown light. In 
each of these surely we have as much reason to rely upon 
the certainty and infallibility of the Spirit’s reasonings, as of 
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its most assertory dictates; otherwise, we would (most 
unreasonably) think the authority of those conclusions 
laid down in the epistle to the Romans, and other parts of 
Scripture, invalidated by the Holy Ghost’s vouchsafing to 
reason them out to us, as we know it most nervously and 
strongly doth. Or, is itless consolatory ? That cannot be, 
for that depends on the two former, the imporiance and 
evidence of the thing declared: the former whereof is the 
same; the latter not less. 

3. Yea, and supposing that the Holy Ghost do mani- 
festly concur with our spirits in the several steps of that 
discursive way, so that we can observe it to do so, (and 
there is little doubt but it may do so as observably to us, 
by affording a more than ordinary light to assist and guide 
us in each part of that procedure, as if it did only suggest 
a sudden dictate to us and no more,) we may upon that 
supposition add, that it doth hereby more advantageously 
propose the same thing to us, than if it only did it the 
other way. It doth it in a way more suitable to our na- 
tures, which is not nothing; and it doth it in a way less 
liable to after-suspicion and doubt; for it is not supposed 
to be always dictating the same thing. And when it ceases 
to do so, howsoever consolatory and satisfying the dictate 
was at that mstant when it was given, the matter is Jiable 
to question afterwards, Upon what grounds was such a 
thing said? And though it cannot be distrusted, that what 
the Holy Spirit testifieth is true; yet I may doubt whe- 
ther it was indeed the Holy Spirit that testified it or no. 
Whereas if it proceeded with me upon grounds, they re- 
main ; and I have no reason to suspect that which was ar- 
gued out to me, upon grounds which I still find in me, 
was either from an ill suggester, or with an ill design ; 
whereas there may be some plausible pretence of doubt 
in the matter, if there was only a transient dictate given in 
to me, without any reference or appeal to that rule by 
which God hath not only directed me to try myself, but also 
to try spirits whether they be of him orno. Nor is there 
any lmaginable necessity of assigning quite another method 
to the Spirit’s work as it is a Spirit of adoption, from that 
which it holds as it is a spirit of bondage; for, as to this 
latter, when it convinces a person and binds down the con- 
demning sentence upon him, this surely is the course it 
follows, to let a person see, (for insiance,) they that live 
after the flesh shall die; but thou livest after the flesh, 
therefore thou shalt die; or, all that believe not, the wrath 
of God abides on them; but thou believest not, (as it is 
we know the Spirit’s work to convince of not believing, ) 
therefore the wrath of God abides onthee. And what need 
is there of apprehending its method to be quite another in 
its comforting work? Nor is it surely a maiter of less 
difficulty to persuade some that they are unbelievers, and 
make them apprehend and feel the terror suitable to their 
states; than others, that they are believers, and make 
them apprehend the comfort which is proper to theirs. 
Yea, and is not its course the same in its whole sanctify- 
ing work, to bring home the particular truth, whose im- 
pression it would leave on the soul, with application thereof 
to it in particular? which (as generally propounded in 
Scripture) men are so apt to waive and neglect; for what 
is every one’s concern, is commonly thought no one’s: and 
what need that its method here should be wholly diverse 2? 
But in whichsoever of these ways the Spirit of God doth 
manifest his love, itis not to be doubted, but that, 

There is such a thing in itself very necessary, and to be 
attained and sought after,—and that it is highly delectable 
when he doth vouchsafe it. 

That there is such a thing to be sought afier as a com- 
municable privilege and favour to holy souls, is evident 
enough from multitudes of scriptures. ‘Those that have 
been occasionally mentioned in speaking (what was thought 
fitto be said) of the way of his doing it, need not be re- 
peated; unto which we may add, what we find is added 
to those above-recited words, -Eye hath not seen, &c. the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him, 
viz. but God hath revealed them to us by his Spirit.4 
And that Spirit not only gives those lovers of God above 
mentioned a clearer view of the things prepared for them, 
so as that the nature of them might be the more distinctly 
understood, (as is argued in the latter part of this, and in 
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the following verse;) but also of their own propriety and 
interest in them; Now we have received not the spirit of 
the world, but the Spirit that 1s from God, that we may 
know the things that are freely given us of God. Whence 
therefore they are revealed by the Spirit, not as pleasing 
objects in themselves only, but as gifts, the evidences and 
issues of Divine love; their own proper portion, by the 
bequest of that love to whom they are shown. Nor is this 
the work of the Spirit cnly, as inditing the Scriptures, but 
it is such a work as helps to the spiritual discerning of 
these things; such as wherelo the natural man is not com- 
petent, who yet is capable of reading the Scriptures as well 
as other men, And what will we make of those words of 
our Saviour, when having told his disciples, he would 
pray the Father, and he should give them another Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of truth, that he might abide with 
them! for ever; even the Spirit of truth,s &c., he adds, I 
will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you;t that 
is, (as is pea by that Spirit. And then shortly after sub- 
joins, He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be 
love y Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.» Here is an express promise of this love- 
manifestation, whereof we speak, by the Spirit ; (the Com- 
forter mentioned above;) not to those particular persons 
only unto whom he was then directing his speech, or to 
those only of that time and age, but to them indefinitely 
that should love Christ, and keep his commandments. 
Which is again repeated in other words of the same im- 
port; after Judas’s (not Iscariot) wondering expostulation 
touching that, peculiarly of this loving manifestation ; 
Jesus answered and said unto him, If any man love me, 
he will keep my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him.« 
So that such a manifestation as is most aptly expressive of 
love, such converse and cohabitation as imports most of 
kindness and endearedness, they have encouragement to 
expect that do love Christ and keep his words; the same 
thing no doubt with that shedding abroad of the love of 
God in their hearts by the Holy Ghost given to them, 
mentioned before. And whereas we have so plain and re- 
peated mention of the seal, the earnest, the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, what can these expressions be understood to 
import, (and they do not signify nothing,) other than con- 
firmation of the love of God, or assuring and satisfying 
evidences and pledges thereof. 

And that there should be such an inward manifestation 
of Divine love superadded to the public and external de- 
claration of it, (which is only made indefinitely to persons 
so and so characterized,) the exigency of the case did-re- 
quire; that is, wherein it was necessary his love should 
be distinctly understood and apprehended, it was so far 
necessary this course should be taken to wake it be so. 
A mere external revelation was not sufficient to that end; 
our own unassisted reasonings therefrom were not suffi- 
cient. As other truths have not their due and proper im- 
pression, merely by our rational! reception, be they never so 
plain, without that holy, sanctifying influence before in- 
sisted on; so this truth also of God’s love to this person 
in particular, hath not its force and weight, its efficacy and 
fruit, answerable to the design of its discovery, unless it 
be applied and urged home on the soul by a communi- 
cated influence of the Spirit to this purpose: many times 
not so far as to overcome and silence tormenting doubts, 
fears, and anguish of spirit in reference hereto, and where 
that is done, not sufficient to work off deadness, drowsi- 
ness, indisposition to the doing of God cheerful service, 
not sufficient to excite and stir up, love, gratitude, admira- 
tion, and praise. How many (who have learned not to 
make light of the love of God, as the most do) who reckon 
in his favour is life, to whom it is not an indifferent thing 
whether they be accepted or no; who cannot be overly in 
their inquiry, nor trifle with matters of everlasting conse- 
quence ; who are not enough atheists and sceptics to permit 
all to a mad hazard, nor easy to be satisfied ; walk mourn- 
fully from day to day with sunk, dejected spirits, full of 
anxiety, even unto agonies, under the clear external dis- 
covery of God’s love to persons of that character whereof 
s John xiv.16. 
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they really are! Such as observe them judge their case 
plain, and every one thin s well of them but themselves; 
yea, their mouths are sometimes stopped by such as dis- 
course the matter with them, but their hearts are not quieted. 
or, if they sometimes are, in a degree, yet the same doubts 
and fears return with the former importunity, the same 
work is still to be done, and ’tis but rolling the returning 
stone: and all human endeavours to apply and bring home 
the comforts proper and suitable to their case prove fruit- 
less and ineffectual, nothing can be fastened upon them ; 
they refuse to be comforted, while God himself doth not 
create (that which isthe fruit of his own lips) peace, peace ; 
while, as yet, they are not filled with joy and peace in be- 
lieving, and made to abonnd in hope through the power ot 
the Holy Ghost.y It is plain there needs a more learned 
tongue than any human one, to speak a word in season to” 
such weary ones.2, How many, again, have spirits over- 
come with deadness and sloth, under a settled (perhaps 
not altogether mistaken, but more notional) apprehension 
of the same love! They have only that assurance which 
arises, it may be, not from a false but the single testimony 
of their own spirits; at least unaccompanied with other 
than the ordinary help of the Spirit, not very distinguish- 
able from the workings of their own; have reasoned them- 
selves (perhaps regularly, by observing the rule and the 
habitual bent of their own spirits) into an opinion of their 
own good estate, so that they are not vexed with doubts 
and fears as some others are. But they do not discover to 
cthers, nor can discern in themselves, any degree of life 
and vigour, 6f heavenliness and spirituality, of love to God 
or zeal for him, proportionable to their high expectations 
from him, or the great import of this thing to be beloved 
of God: there is no discernible growth or spiritual im- 
provement to be found with them; how remote is their 
temper from that of the primitive Christians! It is appa- 
rent what is yet wanting, they are not edified (as those 
were) walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort - 
of the Eloly Ghost.2_ Wherefore the matter is plain, there 
is such a thing, as an effectual overpowering communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost for the manifesting of the love of 
God, of greatnecessity and importance to Christians ; that 
may be had, and ought to be diligently sought after. 

2. And if it be afforded; (which was the other thing pro- 
posed ;) how infinitely delectable is that manifestation ! the 
thing itself carries its own reason and evidence with it. 

1. If we consider the matter represented to us thereby ; 
the love of a God! How transporting would the thought 
of it be to an enlightened, apprehensive mind! No one 
whose nature is not overrun with barbarism would enter- 
tain the discovery of the harmless, innocent love (though 
it were not profitable to us) even of a creature like our- 
selves, otherwise than with complacency; yea, though it 
were a much inferior (even a brute) creature. Men are 
pleased to behold love expressing itself towards them in a 
child, in @ poor neighbour, in an impotent servant ; yea, 
in their horse or their dog. The greatest prince observes 
with delight the affection of the meanest peasants among 
his subjects; much more would they please themselves if 
they have occasion to take notice of any remarkable ex- 
pression of his favourable respect to them! but how un- 
speakably more, if he vouchsafe to express it by gracious 
intimacies, and by condescending familiarities! How 
doth that person hug and biess himself! How doth his 
spirit triumph, and his imagination luxuriate in delight- 
ful thoughts and expectations, who is in his own heart 
assured he hath the favour of his prince ! yea, with what 
complacency are inward friends wont to receive the mu- 
tual expressions of each other’s love! And can it be 
thought the love of the great and blessed God should sie- 
nify less? How great things are comprehended in this, 
the Lord of heaven and earth hath a kindness towards m 
and bears me good will! How grateful is the relish of this 
apprehension, both in respect of what it, in itself, imports, 
and what it is the root and cause of! : 

True ingenuity values love for itself. If such a one 
will think of me, if I shall havea placein his remembrance 
if he will count me among his friends; this we are apt to 
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among friends, not only to express love, but to preserve 
and cherish it, and keep up a mutual remembrance among 
them. And as there is a great pleasure conceived, in re- 
ceiving such expressions or*pledges of love from a friend, 
not so much for the value of the thing sent, as of what it 
signifies, and is the token of his love, his kind remem- 
brance; so is there no less pleasure in giving and send- 
ing, than in receiving: because that hereby, as we gratify 
our own love, by giving it a kind of vent this way, so we 
foresee how we shall thereby excite theirs; which there- 
fore we put a value upon, even abstracting from any ad- 
vantage we expect therefrom. And this hath a manifest 
reason in our very natures; because we reckon there is 
an honour put upon us, and somewhat is attributed to us, 
when we are well thought of, and a kindness is placed 
upon us; especially by such as have themselves any repu- 
tation for wisdom and judgment. How dignifying is the 
‘love of God! How honourable a thing to be his favour- 
ite! The apostle seems to put a mighty stress on this, 
when he utters those so emphatical words, Wherefore we 
labour (so defectively we read it, we covet, or are ambi- 
‘ious of it as cur honour, as that word signifies) that whe- 
ther present or absent we may be accepted of him;» g. d. 
neither life or death, neither being in the body or out of it, 
signify any thing to me, or they are indifferent things in 
comparison of this honour, that he may accept me, that I 
may be pleasing to him and gracious in his eyes, that I 
“amay stand well in his thoughts, and he bear a kind and fa- 
vourable regard to me. 

Yea, and this is a thing in itself delightful, not only as 
it’s honourable, but as it is strange and wonderful. Things 
that are in themselves grateful, are so much the more so, 
for their being somewhat surprising, and above all our ex- 
pectation. I say, supposing they have an antecedent 
gratefulness in them, for (otherwise we know there are 
also very unwelcome wonders, and which are so much the 
more dreadful, because they are surprising and unexpect- 
ed) it is greatly heightened by their being out of the road 
quite of all our thoughts,—great things that we looked not 
for. And who would have looked for such a thing as 
this, that the Lord of glory should place his love on such 
a worm as I? Which is set off with the more advantage, 
because the same light that represents to a soul God’s love, 
doth also discover to it, at the same time, its own deform- 
ity and unloveliness. And then how taking and overcom- 
ing is the thought, “ I,impure wretch! loathsome miscre- 
ant! that lost apostate creature, that made one with a race 
and crew of rebels, was confederate with rebellious men 
against him, yea, in a combination with those revolted 
creatures the devils, and now taken, I know not why, into 
a state of acceptance and favour with him! and his love 
is declared to be towards me! And why towards me? in 
myself so vile! and such love! the love of a holy glori- 
ous God, towards one in whose very nature was such a 
horror and hell of wickedness! Why towards me rather 
than others, not naturally more vile than 1?” How can 
this be thought on without erying out, O wonderful! O 
the depths, breadths, lengths, and heights of this love, that 
so infinitely passeth knowledge! and here the greater the 
wonder, the greater is also the delight. 

And now also are the effects of this love great in the 
eyes of the soul, according to the apprehended greatness 
of their cause. If we indeed were to form conceptions of 
these things ourselves, by our own light and conduct, our 
way were to follow the ascending order, and go up from 
the effects*till we reach the cause. But he can, if he 
please, in the catse present to us the effects, and magnify 
them in our eyes, by giving us to see unto how great and 
magnificent a cause they owe themselves. Now shall we 
know whence all hath proceeded that he hath done for us. 
Wherefore again must the transported soul admiringly 
cry out, “I now see whence it was that he gave his Son, 
because he so loved the world! why he came and bled 
and died, who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his blood! What a lustre doth that love cast upon 
those sufferings and performances! Isee why he sent his 
gospel to me, why so convincing, awakening words were 
often spoken in my ear, (I see much in what once I saw 
but little,) why he so earnestly strove with me by his Spi- 
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rit, why he gave not over till he had overcome my heart, 
why he humbled, melted, broke me, why he drew so 
strongly, bound me so fast to himself, in safe and hap- 
py bonds; why he shone into my mind with that mild 
and efficacious light, transformed my whole soul, stamp- 
ed it with his holy image, and marked me out for his own, 
These are now great things, when I behold their glorious 
mighty cause!” And now also in this same cause are all 
the great effects to be seen which are yet to be brought 
about by it. 

They are seen as very great. His continued presence 
and conduct, which he affords to his own through this 
world ; that constant fellowship which they expect him to 
keep with them; the guidance and support they look for ; 
in his love these appear great things. And now doth hea- 
ven sound no more as an empty name, it looks not like a 
languid faint shadow; somewhat can be apprehended of 
it that imports substance, when it’s understood to be a state 
of rest and blessedness in the communion of the God of 
love ; and intended as the last product and expression of 
his love ! 

They are seen as most sure and certain. Such love, 
now manifested and apprehended, leaves no place for 
doubtful thoughts and suspicious misgivings. ‘There is 
no fear that this love intends to impose upon us, or mock 
us with the representation of an imaginary heayen; or 
that it will fail to do what.can be expected from it to bring 
us to the real one. How pleasant is it now to behold the 
great and sure products of this mighty love! its admira- 
ble designs and projects, as they appear in the gospel re- 
velation (now illustrated and shone upon by Divine light) 
to lie ready formed in the pregnant womb of this great 
productive cause. It cannot but be an unspeakable plea- 
sure which such a discovery will carry with it; when we 
thus behold the matter itself that is discovered and offer- 
ed to our view, unto which it must be a very considerable 
additional pleasure that will arise, 

2, From the nature and kind of this manifestation. As 
being, : 

Tn the general made by himself. ’Tis a too plain and 
sad truth, that men have unhappily learned to diminish 
God to themselves, and make every thing of him seem 
little. But when he represents his love himself (as who 
but God can represent the love of God? he only can tell 
the story of his own love) that evil is provided against. 
He will manifest it so as it shall be understood; and set 
it off tothe best advantage. He will make it known how 
great a thing it is to be beloved of him. And when he 
gives that blessed salutation; ‘‘ Hail, thou that art highly 
favoured! O thou that art greatly beloved!” he will 
withal bespeak and procure a suitable entertainment of it. 
And hence particularly it will be, 

Most incomparably bright and lightsome in respect of 
any representation we have had of the love of God any 
other way. 

Most immediate, that is, (at least,) so as not to be only 
made by some external testimony, given out many an age 
ago, out of which we are left to pick what we can, and to 
construe or misconstrue it as our own judgment serves us ; 
but so, as that if he use such an instrument, he animates 
it, puts a soul into it, leaves it not as a dead, spiritless let- 
ter: and applies it himself, to the purpose he intends by 
it, and immediately himself reaches and touches the heart 
by it. 

Most facile and easily sliding in upon us; so that we 
are put to no more pains, than to behold the light which 
the sun casts about us and upon us. Whatever labour it 
was necessary for us to use before, in our searches and 
inquiries into the state of our case, there is no more now 
than in moving, being carried ; or in using our own weak 
hand when another that is sufficiently strong lifts and 
guides it for us. : 

Most efficacious and overcoming: that makcs its own 
way, seatters clouds, drives away darkness, admits nodis- 
putes, makes doubts and misgiving thoughts vanish, pierces 
with a quick and sudden energy like lightning, and strikes 
through the mind into the heart; there sheds abroad this 
love, diffuses the sweet refreshing savour of it; actuates 
spiritual sense, malres the soul taste how gracious the 
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Lord is, and relish the sweetness of his love, puts all its 
powers into a suitable motion, and excites answerable af- 
fection, so as to make the soul capable of interchanging 
love with love. In all these respects, this manifestation of 
love cannot but be very delectable; and they who have 
not found it to be so, will yet apprehend that it must be 
so, if they have found and experienced the cravings of 
their own hearts directed this way, and can upon inquiry 
find thisamong the things they would fain have from God; 
O that I might be satisfied of his love! thatI might know 
his good-will towards me! for to such cravings must this 
delight at least be commensurate (as was formerly said.) 
But to them that are indifferent in this matter and uncon- 
cerned, to whom the love of God is a fancy or a trifle, no 
real or an inconsiderable thing, all this will be as tasteless 
as the white of an egg. 

Concerning which yet (before we pass from this head) 
‘tis needful to add these few things by way of caution. 

i. That when we say this is of great necessity, we 
mean not that it is simply necessary ; we think it not so 
necessary that a Christian cannot be without it; 7. e. asa 
Christian. But it is necessary to his well and more com- 
fortable being, and his more lively, fruitful walking and 
acting in his Christian course. 

2. That, therefore, the way of God's dealing herein is 
with great latitude and variety; he having reserved to 
himself, by the tenor of his covenant, a liberty to afford 
or suspend it, to give it in a greater degree or less degree 
as in sovereignty and infinite wisdom he pleases and sees 
fit to determine. 

3. It may not, therefore, with so absolute and peremp- 
tory an expeciation, be sought after, as those things may 
that are necessary to the holding of souls in life; but with 
much resignation, submission, and deference of the matter 
to the Divine good pleasure; such as shall neither import 
disesteem of it, nor impatience in the want of it. 

4. ‘That it ought to be less esteemed than the heart-rec- 
tifying communication, that is impressive of God’s image, 
and whereby we are made partakers of his holiness. This 
proceeds more entirely from pure love to Ged for himself, 
than from self-love; this tends more directly to the pleas- 
ing of us, than to the pleasing of God. This is necessary, 
as was said, but to our well or better being, that simply to 
our very being in Christ; this hath its greatest real value 
from its subserviency to the other. And what hath its 
value from its reference to another must be of less value 
than that. 

5. That it’s a great mistake to think God is not other- 
wise to be enjoyed than in this way of more express testi- 
fication of his love; as if you could have no enjoyment 
of a friend otherwise than by his often repeating to you, I 
love you, I love you, indeed [ love you. 

6. That it’s a much greater to place the sum of religion 
here; and that any should make it the whole of their bu- 
siness to seek this, or to talk of it; or should think God 
doth nothing for them worth their acknowledgment, and 
solemn thanksgiving, while he doth not this. 

7. Most of all, that any should reckon it the first thing 
they have to do when they begin to mind religion, to be- 
lieve God’s particular love to them, and that he hath elect- 
ed them, pardoned them, and will ceriainly save them. 
So too many most dangerously impose upon themselves ; 
and, accordingly, before any true humiliation, renovation 
of heart, or transaction and stipulation with the Redeemer, 
do set themselves to believe, and it may be seek help from 
God more strongly to believe it, when—as the devil is too 
ready to help them to this faith. And when he hath done 
it, they ery to themselves, Peace, peace, and think all is 
well; take their liberty, and humour themselves, live as 
they list, and say that for so long a time they have had 
assurance of their salvation.. The father of lies must 
needs be ype author, (or the fautor, or both,) of this faith ; 
for it is a lie which they believe; that is, that they are 
pardoned and accepted of God is a downright lie, repug- 
nant to his word and the tenor of his covenant. And 
for any thing else that may import theirstate to be at pre- 
sent safe, is to them no credible truth. 

8. That, for the most part, if Christians, upon whom the 
renewing work of the Holy Ghost in that former commu- 
nication hath in some degree taken place, do yet want that 
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degree of this also, which is necessary to free them from 
very afflicting doubts and fears, and enable them to a 
cheerful and lively walking with God; it is to be reckoned 
their own fault; either that they put too much upon il, 
(too little minding his public declarations in his word,) or 
do unduly seek it, or unseasonably expect it; or that they 
put too little upon it, and expect or seek it not; or that by 
their indulged carnality, earthliness, vanily of spirit, they 
render themselves incapable of it; or by their careless 
and too licentious walking, or their either resisting or ne- 
glecting holy motions, they grieve that Spirit that would 
comfort them. For though the restraint of such more 
pleasant communications may proceed, sometimes, from 
an unaccountable sovereignty, that owes no reason to us 
of its arbitrary way of giving or withholding favours; yet 
withal, we are to know and consider, that there is such a 
thing as paternal and domestic justice proper to God’s 
own family, and which, as the Head and Father of it, he 
exerciseth therein ; whereby (though he do not exercise it 
alike at all times) it seems meet to his infinite wisdom to 
awaken and rouse the sloth, or rebuke the folly, or check 
the vanity, or chastise the wantonness, of his offending 
children ; and that, even in this way, by retiring himself, 
becoming more reserved, withdrawing the more discern- 
ible tokens of his presence, and leaving them to the tor- 
ture sometimes of their own conjectures, what worse thing 
may ensue. And herein he may design, not only refor- 
mation to the delinquents, but instruction to others, and 
even vindication of himself. For however these his deal- 
ings with then’s spirits are in themselves (as they must 
needs be) secret, and such as come not under the imme- 
diate notice of other men; yet somewhat consequential 
thereto doth more openly appear, and becomes obvious to 
the common observation of serious Christians with whom 
such persons converse ; that is, not only such as languish 
under the more remarkable terrors of their spirits, and are 
visibly, as it were, consuming in their own flame; (ot 
which sort there occur very monitory and instructive ex- 
amples, at some times;) but even such also as are depriv- 
ed of his quickening influence, and have cnly somewhat 
remaining in them that is ready to die, that are pinip 
away in their iniquities, and sunk deep into deadness and 
carnality, (for his comforting communication is also quick- 
ening, and he doth not use to withhold it as it is quicken- 
ing, and continue it as it is comforting, but if such have 
comfort such as it is, they are their own comforters,) do 
carry very discernible tokens of Divine displeasure upon 
them ; and the evils and distempers under which their 
spirits lie wasting, are both their sin and punishment. 
Their own wickedness corrects them, and their backslid- 
ing reproves them. And that reproof being observable, 
doth the same time warn others, yea and doth that right 
to God, as to let it he seen he makes a difference, and re- 
fuses the intimacies with more negtigent, loose, idle, wan- 
ton professors of his name, which he vouchsafes to have 
with some others, that make it more their business and 
study to carry acceptably towards him, and are more ma- 
nifestly serious, humble, diligent, obedient observers of 
his will. If, therefore, we find not what we have found 
in this kind, however the matter may possibly be resolv- 
able into the Divine pleasure, (as it is more likely to be 
in the case of such desertions as are accompanied with 
terror, when no notorious apostacy or scandalous wicled- 
ness hath gone before,) itis both safe and modest, yea and 
obvious, to suspect such delinquencies as were before 
mentioned, are designed to be animadverted upon; and 
that the love hath been injured, which is now not mani- 
fested as heretofore. 

9. That yet such a degree of itas isnecessary toa com- 
fortable serving of God in our stations being afforded; 
such superadded degrees, as whereby the soul is in fre- 
quent raptures and transports, are not to be thought with- 
held penally, in any peculiar or remarkable respect, or 
otherwise than it may be understood some way a penalty, 
not to be already perfectly blessed. For it is certain, that 
such raplurous sensations, and the want of them, are not 
the distinguishing characters of the more grown, strong, 
and excellent Christians, and of them thatare more infirm, 
and of a meaner and lower pitch and stature. Yea, those 
‘eestatical emotions, although they have much of a sensible 
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¢electation in-them, (as more hereafter may be said to 
shat purpose,)and though they may, in part, proceed from 
the best and most excellent cause, do yet, if they be fre- 
quent, (which would signify an aptitude thereto,) import 
somewhat of diminution th their subject, and imply what 
is some way a lessening of it, that is, they imply the per- 
sons that are more disposed this way, to be of a temper 
not so well fixed and composed, but more volatile and 
airy ; which yet doth not intimate, that the chief cause and 
guthor of those motions is therefore mean and ignoble; 
nay, it argues nothing to the contrary, but that the Hol 
Spirit itself may be the supreme cause of them. For ad- 
mutting it to be so, it doth not alter men’s natural tempers 
and complexions; but so acts them, as that they retain 
(and express upon occasion) what was peculiar to their 
temper notwithstanding. The work and office of the Holy 
Ghost, in his special communications, is to alter and new- 
mould men in respect of their moral dispositions, not those 
which are strictly and purely natural: the subject is in 
this regard the same it was; and whatsoever is received, 
_is received according to the disposition of that; and it gives 
a tincture to what supervenes and is implanted thereinto: 
whence the same degree of such communicated influence 
will not so discernibly move some tempers, as it doth 
others; as the same quantity of fire will not so soon put 
solid wood into a flame, as it will light straw. That some 
men therefore are less sensibly and passionately moved 
with the great things of God (and even with the discovery 
of his love) than some others, doth not argue them to have 
less of the Spirit, but more of that temper which better 
comports with deeper judgment, and a calm and sober con- 
sideration of things.. The unaptness of some men’s affec- 
tions unto strong and fervent motion, doth indeed arise 
from a stupid inconsiderateness; of some others, from a 
more profound consideration, by which the deeper things 
sink, and the more they pierce even into the inmost centre 
of the soul, the less they move the surface of it. And 
though I do not think the saying of that heathen applica- 
ble to_this case, “It is a wise man’s part to admire no- 
thing ;”’ for here is matter enough in this theme, the love 
of God, to justify the highest wonderment possible, and not 
to admire in such a case is most stupidly irrational ; yet I 
conceive the admiration (as well as other affections) of 
more considering persons, is more inward, calm, sedate, 
and dispassionate, and is not the less for being so, but is 
the more solid and rational; and the pleasure that attends 
it, is the more deep and lasting. And the fervour that 
ensties upon the apprehended love of God, prompting them 
to such service as is suitable to a state of devotedness to 
his interest, is more intense and durable ; of the others, 
more flashy and inconstant. As, though flax set on fire 
will flame more than iron; yet withal it will smoke more, 
and will not glow so much, nor keep heat so long. 

10. But to shut up this discourse: They that have more 
transporting apprehensions of the love of God, should take 
heed of despising them who have them not in just the 
same kind, or do not express them in the same seraphic 
strains. They that have them not, should take heed of 
censuring those that with humble modesty, upon just oc- 
easion, discover and own what they do experience in this 
kind; much less should conclude, that because they find 
them not, there is therefore no such to be found, which 
cynical humour is too habitual to such tempers. If they 
do fancy such to be a weaker sort of persons, they may be 

sincere for all that. And it ought to be considered of 
whom it was said, that he would not quench the smoking 
flax. The grace and Spirit of Christ ought to be reveren- 
ced in the varipus appearances thereof; whether we be so- 
ber or beside ourselves—the love of Christ constraineth 
us.¢ So diversely may the apprehensions of that love work 
in the same person, much more in divers. Christians 
should be shy of making themselves standards to one ano- 
ther; which they that do, discover more pride and self- 
conceit than acquaintance with God, and more admiration 
of themselves than of his love. 

Thus far we have given some account of the object to 
be delighted in; wherein, if any think strange that we 
have spoken so much of the délectable Divine communica- 
tion as belonging to-the object; (which how it doth hath 
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been sufficiently shown ;) let them call it, :f they please, 
a preparing or disposing of the subject; (which it also, 
making its own way into the soul, as hath been said, effec- 
tually doth ;) and if the necessity of it be acknowledged 
upon that account, it equally answers the main purpose 
aimed in all this; and had it been only so considered, 
would but have inferred, some alteration in the frame and 
method ofthis discourse, but not at all of the substance 
and design of it. 

Il. We are next to say somewhat briefly of the delight 
itself to be taken therein. Nor shall we be herein so cu- 
rious as to distinguish (which some do) delight and joy. 
The distinction wont to be assigned, cannot, ’tis plain, hold 
here, so as to make the former of these signify a brutish 
affection only, and the latter proper to rational nature. 
Nor is there any such propriety belonging to the words, 
but they may be rendered (as indeed they are used in 
Scripture) promiscuously, either in reference to the matter 
of intellectual or sensitive complacency, and either of a 
reasonable being, or an unreasonable. We take these 
therefore to signify substantially the same thing, and here 
delight to be entirely all one with joy: that is, there is not 
any the highest degree of joy which may not fitly enough 
be comprehended under the name of delight, when it is 
placed (as here it is requited to be) upon the blessed God ; 
whereof, that we may speak the more fully, it will be ne- 
cessary to preface-somewhat concerning its general na- 
ture; and more principally as it is found in man, within 
which compass our principal business lies. 

Delight, in the general, is most intimately essential to 
love; which imports a well-pleasedness arising from the 
apprehended goodness or congruity of the thing loved: 
and it seems to be mefely by accident, that there is any 
thing else in love besides that complacency of delight ; 
that is, what there is else belonging to the nature of love 
arises from the mixture and variety which is to be found 
in the present state of things; which if it were at present 
universally and perfectly good, and as most rationally it 
might be wished, love could have no exercise but in de- 
light. Not being so, desire that it might be so, in reference 
to ourselves and others whom we love, comes duly to have 
place; together with other acts or exercises cf love, which 
it belongs not so much to our present purpose to mention. 

For instance, whatsoever we can love, is either things 
or persons; whatsoever things we love, is for the sake of 
persons, either ourselves or others; whom also we love 
either supremely or subordinately. And whomsoever we 
love supremely, as it is certainly either God or ourselves, 
we love whatsoever else, person or thing, either for God’s 
sake or our own. Be it now the one or other, or where- 
soever we can place our love, we find things in reference 
to any object of it, not yet as we would have them, and as 
they shall be permanent and last always; whereunto this 
is but preparatory only, and introductive. The creation is 
indigent, every creature wants somewhat even whereof if 
is capable; and our own wants in many respects we can- 
not but feel. Nothing is perfect in its own kind, in respect 
of all possible accessories thereto; even the state of glori- 
fied spirits above is not every way perfect; much is want- 
ing to their full and complete felicity : the body and com- 
munity whereto they belong, the general assembly, is not 
yet entire and full; their common Ruler and Lord is not 
acknowledged and had in honour as he shall be. In the 
meanwhile, their consummate blessedness, (which much 
depends on these things, ) and the solemn jubilee to be held. 
at the close and finishing of all God’s work, is deferred. 
Yea, and if we go higher, the blessed God himself, the 
Author and Original of all things, although nothing be 
wanting to the real perfection of his being and blessedness, 
hath yet. much of his right withheld from him by his lapsed 
and apostate creatures; so that, which way soever we turn 
ourselves, there remains tous much matter of rational (yea 
and holy) desire; and most just cause that our love (place 
we it as well and duly as we can) have its exercise that 
way; we have before us many desiderata, according as 
things yet are. Desire is therefore love suited to. an im- 
perfect state of things wherein it is yet imperfect. And 
because it’s suited to such a state of things, it cannot 
therefore but be-imperfect love, or love tending to perfec- 
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tion. Pure and simple delight is love Stlite 
things every way perfect, and whereto there is nothi 
lacking. Wherefore delight appears to be the. erfection 
of love, or desire satisfied. But now because this present 
state is mixed, and not simply evil, or such wherein we 
find no present good; therefore the love which is suited 
thereto, ought consequently to be mixed of these two espe- 
cially, (unto which two the present discourse is both ex- 
tended and confined, because these two affections only are 
mentioned in the text,) desire and delight. So far as things 
are otherwise than we practically apprehend, ’tis fit they 
should be with ourselves or others whom we. love; our 
love is exercised in desire, wherein they are as we would 
have them, in delight; for then our desire is so far satis- 
fied ; and desire satisfied ceases, though love do not cease. 
Or, it ceases not by vanishing into nothing, but by being 
satisfied; that is, by being perfected in the delight which 
now tales place. 3 

The one of these is therefore truly said to be love exer- 
cised upon a good which we behold at a distance, and are 
reaching at. The other, love solacing itself in a present 
good. They are as the wings and arms of love; those for 
pursuits, these for embraces. On the former is love in 
motion; the latter is love in rest. And as in bodily mo- 
tion and rest, that is in order to this, and is perfected in it. 
Things move, not that they may move, but that-they may 
rest; (whence perpetual progressive motion is not to be 
found;)-so it is alsoin the motion and rest of the rhind or 
spirit. It moves towards an object with a design and ex- 
pectation to rest in it, and (according to the course and 
order which God hath stated and set) can never move for- 
ward endlessly towards a good in which it shall not at 
length rest; though yet desire and delight have a continual 
vicissitude, and do (as it were circularly) beget one ano- 
ther. And thus hath God himself been pleased to express 
his own delight, or the joy which he ales in_ his people, 
even by the name of rest, viz. that of love. He will re- 
joice over thee with joy, he will rest in his love.a Where- 
fore delight hath not been unfitly defined—the repose or 





rest of the desiring faculty of the thing desired. 


It is true, that love, as such, hath ever somewhat of 
delectation in it; for we entertain the first view of any 
thing we apprehend as good, with some pleasedness therein, 
(so far as it is loved,) it is grateful to us, anil we are grati- 
fied some way by it; yea, there is somewhat of this before 
any emotion by desire towards it; for we would not desire 


it, if it were not pleasing to us; which desire is then con-, 


tinued (as far as love is in exercise) till it be attained for 
ourselves or others, according as the object of our love 
(i. e. the object for whom as we may call it) is. Nor is that 
a difficulty, how yet there may be somewhat of delecta- 
tion, and even of rest, in this love of desire. For the soul 
doth in that case, while it is thus desiring, rest from the 
indetermination of desire: that is, if it have placed love 
upon any one (itself or another) upon whom therefore it 
doth with a sort of pleasedness stay and rest; it doth first, 
in the general, desire it may be well with such a one; and 
then, if any thing occur to its notice, that it apprehends 
would be an advantage to the person loved; thom it cease 
not desiring it, yet it ceases from those its former hover- 
ings of desire being pitched upon this one thing, as satisfi- 
ed that this would be a good to him it loves. The appetite 
stays and insists upon this thing; as the Psalmist, One 
thing have I desired.e It hath hereas it were a sort of hy- 
pothetical rest; ¢g. d. how well pleased should I be if this 
were compassed and brought about! or it hath an antici- 
pated and pre-apprehended rest, a rest in hope, (by which 
the object is some way made present,) as it is said, ‘‘ We 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” For there is no ra- 
tional desire which is not accompanied with hope. De- 
spair stifles desire. That which appears simply impossi- 
ble, passes for nothing ; and goodness goes not beyond the 
compass of being. But whatsoever appears to us a good 
(whether for ourselves or another) that is suitable and pos- 
sible, that, if love stir in reference to it, becomes the object 
of complacential desire; that is, it pleases us first upon 
sight, or upon such an apprehension of it; the appetite 
pitches, centres, and rests upon it; and then we pursue it 
with desire. But then our delectation therein grows, as 
d Zeph. iii. 17, 18. 
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our hope doth it will be attained; and still more (if we 
find it to answer its first appearance) as by degrees it is 
attained actually ; till being fully attained, our desire (as 
to that thing) ends in all the delight and satisfaction which 
it can afford us. So that the delight and rest which fol- 
lows desire in the actual fruition of a full and satisfying 
good, is much mére intense and pure, than thas which 
either goes before, or doth accompany it; and is indeed 
the same thing with fruition or enjoyment itself; only that 
this term hath been, by some, more appropriated to signify 
the delectation which is taken in the last end, unto whicn 
yet it hath no more native designation than divers other 
words. We have then thus far some general notion of 
delight, and also of desire, which is taken in here only on 
the bye, and as tending somewhat to illustrate the other, 
whereof yet what we now say may be of some use hereafter. 

We are next to speak of this delight in special, which is 
here to be placed upon God. And about which we are to 
consider, both—what it is we are called to—and how we 
are to reckon ourselves called to it. And, . , 

1. That we may show, what we are called to. Having 
in this general account spoken only of human delight, or 
of delight as it is to be found among men; it will now be 
necessary, 

To distinguish this into merely natural, and holy. And 
when we thus distinguish, it is to be understood, that by 
natural we mean what is within the sphere of nature in its 
present corrupted state; otherwise, what was natural to 
man did (taken in a large sense) include holiness in it; 
and so the addition of holiness doth but make up purely 
natural delight, as it was at first: but as the case now is, 
the distinction is necessary. And the latter of these only 
will be the subject of our following discourse ; as being 
only suitable to the blessed object whereon it must termi- 
nate, and only capable of being applied thereto. When 
therefore our delight is to be placed and set on God, this 
must be understood as presupposed, that it be purified, 
drained from the pollution and impure tinctures which it 
hath derived from our vitiated natures, and further con- 
tracted by our converse with impure, mean, and vile things. 
For only that delight is to be placed on God which can 
be so placed ; and delighting in God being-duly designed, 
that is, by consequence designed which is necessary there- 
to; and thereto is necessary, not merely the direction of 
one such particular act towards God, but a holy principle, 
as pre-requisite to the right doing even of that also. Unholy 
loves declines God; and indeed it is unholy inasmuch as 
it doth so. Whence therefore it is as/impossible it should 
be set on God, remaining unholy, as that it should be ano- 
ther thing from itself, and yet be still wholly what it was, 
Although it cannot be another thing in its general nature, 
(as it is not necessary it should,) it must be a much alter- 
ed thing, by the accession of holiness thereto, And this 
coming upon the whole soul, even upon all its faculties 
and powers, doth therein spread itself unto its delight also. 
Delight in God is not the work of an unholy heart. And 
(as may be collected from what hath been said) holiness 
consisting in a right disposition of heart towards God, a 
divine nature, participated from him, conformed to him, 
which works and tends towards him, and in itself so de- 
lightful a thing; it may thence be seen what holy delight 
is, or wherein the holiness of it stands. 

It must to this purpose be considered, that this holy de- 
light is twofold, according to a twofold consideration of 
the delectable object, into which what was formerly said 
about it may be reduced. All delight in God supposes, as 
hath been said, some communication from him. 

That communication is either of light, whereby his na- 
ture and attributes are in some measure known; or of 
operative influence, whereby his image is <<) sanan and 
the soul is framed according to his will. nd so it is 
partly mental or notional (I mean not merely notional, but 
that hath with it also an aptitude to beget a correspondent 
impression on the soul, and not engage it in some specula- 
tions concerning him only) and partly real, that actually 
begets such an impression itself. It is partly such as may 
be understood, and partly such as may be felt; the mani- 
festation of his love partly belongs to the one of these, and — 
partly to the other. 

@ Peal. xxvii. 4. 
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_Answerably hereto, the delight that is taken in him, is 
either more open and explicit, and wherein a person reflects 
apon and takes notice of his own act and whereupon it is 
exercised—or, more latent, implicit and unobserved, when 
his delight lies folded up in other acts and dispositions which 
have another more principal design, though that also is in- 
volveddn them. The former way, the soul delights in God 
more directly, applying itself thereto on purpose, and bend- 
ing the mind and heart intentionally thereto; its present 
views of him having that very design andaim. The latter 
way, it delights in him rather collaterally when its present 
action (as weil as the disposition leading to it) hath another 
more direct scope and aim. And the delight only adheres 
to the act, as being in itself delightful; as for instance, 
the acts of repentance, trust, self-denial, &c. which have 
another end than delight, though that insinuates into them. 
The former of these may be called contemplative delight : 
the soul solacing itself in a pleasant meditation of God, 
whereby its delight in him is excited and stirred up. The 
latter (understanding sense spiritually, as it belongs to the 
new creature, and is taken Phil. i. 9. Heb. v. ult.) may be 
called sensitive delight ; whereby the soul, as it were, tastes 
how gracious the Lord is. Which though it doth by the 
other also, yet the distinction holds in respect of the way 
wherein the delight is begotten and begun, if not in re- 
spect of the thing itself, begotten, or wherein the matter 
ends. In the former way, the soul more expressly reflects 
upon its own present exercise, which it directly intends. 
In the latter, it may not reflect expressly either upon its 
actual delight which it hath, nor actually consider God as 
the object that yields it that pleasure; as I may be de- 
lighted by the pleasant taste of this or that food, without 
considering what the thing is I am feeding on; nor have 
distinct reflection on the pleasure I take therein, having 
another and more principal design in eating, the recruiting 
of my strength, and that delight being only accessory and 
accruing on the bye. The former is less durable, and 
sooner apt to vanish upon the cessation of the present act, 
like the delight of theeye. The latter is more permanent, 
as that of the taste, and habitual; such as is the pleasure 
of any thing whereof one hath a continued possession, as 
ef a confirmed state and habit of health, or of the riches, 
dignities, pleasant accommodations which belong to any 
one’s settled condition; of which he hath that continual 
enjoyment that insensibly forms his spirit, raises and keeps 
it up to a pitch suitable to his condition, though he have 
not every day or hour distinct formed thoughts of them, 
nor is often in that contemplative transport with Nebuchad- 
nezzar:—Is not this great Babylon which I have built ? 
&e. : 

Both these are holy delight, or delight inGod. In both 
whereof may be seen, added to the general nature of de- 
light, a holy nature as the principle, inferring a powerful 
steady determination of the heart towards God, as the 
object and end which it ultimately tendo. and terminates 
upon. Though in the former way of delighting in God, 
the soul tends towards him more directly: in the latter 
(according as the acts may be to which the delight adheres, ) 
more obliquely, and through several things that may be 
intermediate unto that final and ultimate object. 

And both these may fitly be understood to be within the 
meaning of this text; which therefore we shall now consider 
apart and severally; though both of them very briefly. 

And we begin with the latter of them. For though the 
former hath, in some respect, an excellency in it above the 

latter; yet as the progress of nature in other creatures is 
by way of ascent, from what is more imperfect to what is 
perfecter and anore excellent; so is it with the communti- 
cated divine nature in the new creature, which puts itself 
forth, first in more imperfect operations, the buddings, as 
it were, of that tree of life which hath its more florid blos- 
soms, and at length its ripe and fragrant fruit afterwards; 
or, (to come nearer the case,) inasmuch as the latter sort of 
delight (according to the order wherein we before men- 
tioned them) hath more in it of the exercise of spiritual 
sense, the other more of spiritual reason; since human 
creatures, that have natures capable of both sorts of func- 
tions, do first exercise sense, and by a slower and more 
gradual process, come on to acts of ratiocination afterwards. 


So it is here, the soul in which the divine life hath taken’ 
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piace, doth first exercise itself in spiritual sensations; so 
that though, in the matter of delight, it is not destitute of 
the grateful relishes of things truly and spiritually delect- 
able; yet the more formed and designed acts of holy de- 
lectation, in the highest object thereof, distinctly appre- 
hended and pitched upon for that purpose, do follow in 
their season; and these are preparations, and the essays 
of the new creature, gradually and more indistinctly put- 
ting forth itself in erder thereto; the embryos of the other. 
If therefore it be inquired, wherein the delight of this 
more imperfect sort doth consist? I answer, in the soul’s 
sensation and relish of sweetness in the holy, quickening 
communications of God unto it, by which he first forms it 
for himself, and in the operations which it is hereby en- 
abled to put forth towards him, while it is in the infancy 
or childnood of its Christian state. Nor, while we say the 
delight of this kind doth more properly belong to the 
younger and more immature state of Christianity, do we 
thereby intend wholly to appropriate or confine it to that 
state. For as when a child is grown up to the capacity o1 
exercising reason, it doth not then give over to use sense, 
but continues the exercise of it also in its adult state, 
even as long as the person lives; only, in its infancy and 
childhood its life is more entirely a life of sense, though 
there are early buddings of reason, that soon come to be 
intermingled therein; notwithstanding which, the princi- 
ple that rules and is more in exercise, more fitly gives the 
denomination. So it is in this case also; that is, though 
there are sensations of delight and pleasure in religion, 
(yea, and those more quick, confirmed, and strong in more 
grown Christians,) yet these sensations are more. single 
and unaccompanied (though not altogether) with the ex- 
ercise of spiritual reason and judgment, and do less come 
in that way with Christians in their minority, than with 
others or themselves afterwards. Therefore that which we 
are to understand ourselves called to under the name of de- 
lighting in God (thus taken) is,—the keeping of our souls 
open to Divine influences and communications ;—thirst- 
ing after them, praying and waiting for them ;—endeavour- 
ing to improve them and co-operate with them, and to stir 
up ourselves unto such exercises of religion as they lead 
to, and are most suitable to our present state :—together 
with an allowing yea, and applying ourselves to stay 
and taste in our progress and course, the.sweetness and * 
delightfulness of those communications and operations 
whereof we have any present experience. For instance; 
when we find God at work with us, and graciously deal- 
ing with our spirits, to humble them, break and melt them 
under a sense of sin, incline and turn them towards him- 
self, draw them to a closure with his Son the Redeemer, 
to a resignation and surrender of ourselves to him, upon 
the terms of his covenant and law of grace; yea, and 
when afterwards we find him framing our hearts to a~ 
course of holy walking and conversation; to the denial of 
ungodliness and worldly lusts; to a sober, righteous, and 
godly life in this present world; to the exercises of piety, 
sobriety, righteousness, charity, mercy, &c. And now this 
or.the like heavenly dictate occurs to us, “ Delight thyself 
in the Lord ;” what doth it import? what must we under- 
stand it to say or signify tous? Though this that hath 
been mentioned, and which we are now saying, is not all 
that it signifies ; (as will be shown hereafter; ) yet thus much 
we must understand it doth signify and say to us: ‘* Thy 
only true delights are to be found in a course of religion ; 
they are not to be expected from this world, or thy former 
sinful course; but in exercising thyself unto godliness, in 
receiving and complying with the Divine discoveries, re- 
commended to thee in the Gospel, and (through them) 
the influences of life and grace, which readily flow in 
upon any soul that hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness; and by which thou mayest be framed _atfter 
the good and holy and acceptable will of God. Herein 
thou shalt find such pleasures and delights entertaining 
thy soul, as that thou wilt have no cause to envy, wicked 
men their sensual delights which they find in their sinful 
way; if thou wilt but observe what thou findest, and exer- 
cise thy sense, to discern between good and evil; and set 
thyself to consider whether there be not as well more 
satisfying, as purer, relishes of pleasure, in mortifying the 
flesh with the affections and lusts thereof, in denying thy- 
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self, in dying to this world, in living to God, in minding 
the things of another world, in giving up thyself to the 
several exercises of a holy life, watching, praying, medi- 
tating, &c. in trusting in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
in doing all the good thou canst in thy place and station, 
letting so thy light shine before men, that they seeing thy 
good works, may glorify thy Father which is in heaven; 
in contentment with what thou enjoyest, and patience un- 
der what thou sufferest in this world, in doing justice, 
loving righteousness, and walking humbly with thy God; 
than ever the vanishing pleasures of sin did or can afford.” 
Thus into these two things may all be summed up, which 
delighting in God imports according to this notion of it 
—1. The applying ourselves to those things by the help of 
God’s own communicated influence (which in that case 
will not be withheld) wherein the matter of delight lies— 
2. The reflecting upon the things themselves that are so 
delightful, and setting ourselves to discern, and tasting 
actually the delectableness of them. And surely, if such 
words, ‘“ Delight thyself in the Lord,” do say to us all 
this, they do not say nothing; nor say any thing imperti- 
nent, either to their own native import, or our state and 
condition in this world. 

Ob. But here it may be objected; If we so interpret 
delighting in God, we shall by this means bring the whole 
of religion, and all sorts of actions that are governed and 
directed by it, within the compass of this one thing; and 
make delighting in God swallow up all that belongs to a 
Christian, and be the same thing with repentance, faith, 
self-denial, humility, meekness, patience, &c. which would 
sure seem too much to be comprehended under the name 
of one particular holy action or affection; especially that 
they should. be called delighting in God, when im the ex- 
ercise of divers of these, God may possibly not be in that 
instant actually so much as thought on. Ans. To this it 
may be sufficiently answered ; 

1, That these things cannot be hence said with any pre- 
tence to be made the same thing with delighting in God; 
but only that there is a delight adhering to all these; no 
more than it can- be said, when, at some splendid treat or 
entertainment, there is a great variety of delicious meats 
and wine, which do therefore all agree in this,—that they 
are delectable ; that all these dishes and liquors are there- 
Or, if the master of the feast call 
upon his guests to delight themselves with him their friend, 
(as here the particle in the text, which we read delight 
thyself im the Lord, may be read delight thyself with oe? 
and he explains himself, that he means by tasting this an 


that and another sort of his provisions, and eating and. 


drinking cheerfully thereof, surely his words could not 
with more reason than civility be capable of that snarling 
reply; that, therefore, it seems, he thought the things 
themselves or their tastes and relishes were all one. For 
though they all afford delight, yet each of a different kind. 
1 2. But are not all these truly delectable? Is there not 
a real delight to be had in them? Let any man, that hath 
tried, consult his experience; yea, lect any one that hath 
not besotted his soul, and infatuated his understanding, 
but seriously consider the very ideas of these things, and 
revolve the notions of them in his mind, and then soberly 
judge, whether they be not delightful? And if so, when 
there is am actual sense of pleasure and sweetness in the 
communicated power, and in the practice of them, why is 
not this delighting in God? Admit that he is not actually 
thought on in some of these exercises; as when I freely 
forgive a wrong, or relieve a distressed person, or right a 
wronged one; if yet I do these things, from the radical 
principle of the love of God deeply settled in my soul, 
and with a sensible delight accompanying my act, and the 
disposition I find in mine heart thereunto; here is not, 
tis true, the very act of delighting in God, formally termi- 
nated upon him as the Object; but it is he that gives 
me this delight, and is the material Object (as well as 
Author) of it. The communication is from him, whereby 
Tam delighted, and enabled to do the things that are fur- 
ther delightful. Asif I converse with an excellent person, 
my intimate friend, who is at this time incognito, and by 


‘a disguise conceals himself from me, or I through my for- 


getfulness or inadvertency have no present thoughts of this 
f Job xxxiv, 9. K : 
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person; but I hear his pleasant discourse, and am much ta- 
ken with it, and the person on the account of it: it is my 
friend that I delighted in all this while though I knew it not. 

3. And what fault can I find in the matter that divine 
delight thus runs and spreads itself through the whole 
business of religion, and all the affairs whereon it hath any 
influence? Is this the worse or the better? Have I any 
cause to quarrel at-this? Sure lhavenot. ButifI have 
not such actual thoughts of God, as may give me the ad-. 
vantage of terminating my delight more directly on him, 
that may be, very much, my own fault. 

4, And what is that an absurdity, that under the name of 
delighting in God, the several acts and exercises of religion 
besides should be comprehended ? How often in Scripture 
are other (no more eee parts of religion put for the 
whole. The knowledge of God, calling upon God, the fear 
of God, &c. How commonly are these acknowledged to 
be paraphrases of religion! And shall I not add, the love 
of Godt that most authentic and owned summary of all 
practical religion, and which ought to influence all our. 
actions. And then how far are we from our mark? What 
is the difference between loving God, and delighting in him? 
But I moreover add, that delight itself in him, cannot but 
be so taken in that sharp passage ; (though misapplied to 
the person of whom it was meant;) for Job hath said, what 
profit is it that a man should delight himself with God,¢ 
i.e. or be religious? It fitly enough signifies religion, as 
thus modified or qualified, viz. as having this quality 
belonging to it, that it is delightful, or tinctured with 
delight in God. But this (so large) is not the only sense, 
as we have said, wherein we are to take delighting in God. 
And when any part of religion casts its name upon the 
whole, it would be very unreasonable to exclude the part 
from which the denomination is taken, or not to make that 
the cpa thing there meant. We therefore proceed to 
speak, 

PO. Of the more explicit delight in God: and shall therein 
consider,—the nature and modification of it. 

1. Its nature; which from what hath been said of delight 
in the general, with the addition of holiness thereto, (which 
is the work of God’s Spirit, determining the act or faculty 
to which it adheres towards God, ) may be conccived thus,— 
That it is the acquiescence or rest of the soul in God, by a 
satisfiedness of will in him, as the best and most e€cellent 


good. That it be the rest of the soul, belongs to its general 


nature. Andso doth the mentioned kind of rest, more dis- 
tinguishingly, by the will’s satisfiedness in him, because the 
soul may be also said to rest satisfied (in respect of another 
a by the mere knowledge of truth; but this supposes 
so much of that also as isnecessary. And because the acts 
of the understanding are subservient and in order to those 
of the will, in the soul’s pursuit of a delightful good; 
which is so far attained as it actually delights therein ; 
therefore this may more simply be called the rest of the 
whole soul, whereajithat other is its rest but in some respect 
only; especially when we add, as in the best and most 
excellent good; for this signifies the good wherein it rests 
to be ultimate, and its last end, the very period of its pur- 
suits, beyond which it neither needs nor desires to go fur- 
ther, viz. as to the kind and nature of the good which it is 
now intent upon ; though it still desire more of the same, 
till there be no place left for further desire, but it wholly 
cease and end in full<satisfaction. And that we may 
speak somewhat more particularly of this rest in God ; it 
supposes, 

1, Knowledge of him. ‘That the soul be well furnished 
with such conceptions of his nature and attributes, as that 
it may be truly said to be himself it delights in, and not 
another thing; not an idol of its own fancy, and which its 
imagination hath created and set up to it instead of God. 
Therefore his own representation of himself must be our 
measure ; which being forsaken, or not so diligently attend- 
ed to, he is either by some misrepresented, (according as 
their own corrupt hearts do suggest impure thoughts, ) and 
made altogether such a one as themselves, and such as 
cannot be the object of a pee and spiritual delight; or by 
others (as their guilt and fear do suggest to them black 
and direful thoughts of him) rendered such as that he can- 
not be the object of any delight at all. 
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2. It supposes actual thoughts of him; ‘My soul shall 
be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, when I remem- 
ber thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in the night 
watches.” m5 

_3. A pleasedness with even the first view or apprehen- 
sion of him; which is most essential to any love to him 
and which gives rise to any motion of, ‘ 

4. Desire directed towards him, upon the apprehension 
that somewhat is absent, either of what is due to him, or 
lacking to ourselves from him. 

5. It ineludes the satisfaction or repose itself which the 
soul hath, so far as it finds its desire answered in the one 
kind or the other. Where we must more distinctly know, 
that the delight taken in him, is according as the desire is 
which works towards him, and that as our love to him is: 
now we love him either for himself, or for our ownselves. 

For himself, ultimately, so as that our love periods in 
him, and stays there, viz. on him, as good in himself. 

For ourselves; as when our love to him returns upon 
ourselves, apprehending a goodness in him which is suit- 
able for our enjoyment. Loving him in the former way, 
we desire all may be ascribed and given to him, that pos- 
sibly may or can. And because we know him to be every 
way pertect and full, and that nothing can be added to 
him of real perfection, and therefore nothing can be given 
him besides external honour and acknowledgments, we. 
therefore desire these may be universally rendered him to 
the very uttermost. And as far as we find him worthily 
glorified, admired, and had in honour, so far we have de- 
light in (or in reference to) him; consisting in the gratifi- 
cation of that desire. Loving him in the other way, (which 
also we are not only allowed, but obliged to do, in contra- 
distinction to all creature good,) we desire his nearer pre- 
sence and converse, more full communications of his 
- light, grace, and consolations, And are delighted accord- 

ing as we find-such desire is answered unto us. 

6. The form of expression used in the text, implies also 
a stirring up ourselves, and the use of endeavours with 
our own hearts, to foment, heighten, and raise our own 
delight. The conjugation (as it is thought fit to be called) 
into which the word is put, importing, by a peculiarity of 
expressiveness belonging to the sacred language, action 
upon one-self; which must also be understood to have the 
same force, in-reference to that former sense of delighting 
in God; that is, that we put ourselves upon those acts and 
exercises whereunto such delight is adjoined. These things 
are now more cursorily mentioned, because there will be 
oceasion more at large to insist on them in the discourse 
of the practice of this duty, reserved to the Second Part. 

2. We now proceed to the modification of this delight 
in God; or the right manner or measure of it. Concern- 

ing which it is apparent in the general, it can be no fur- 
ther right than as it is agreeable to its object. That our 
delight should ever be adequate, or of a measure equal to 
it, is plainly impossible ; but it must be some way suitable, 
or must bear proportion to it. I shall here mention but 
two (and those very eminent) respects wherein it must do 
so; viz. in respect of the excellency and the permanency 
of the good to be delighted in. 

1. The excellency of it. Inasmuch as it is the best and 
highest good, it plainly challenges our highest delight. 
That is, the highest delight simply, which our natures are 
capable of, is most apparently due to the blessed God, even 
by the law of nature itself, resulting from our natures, re- 
ferred unto his. And as the case stands under the Gospel, 
the highest delight comparatively, i. e. higher than we take 
in any thingelse; nothing must be so much delighted in 
as he. We do not otherwise delight in him as God, which 
is one way of glorifying him. And ’tis part of the apos- 
tle’s charge upon the pagan world, that knowing him to 
be God, they did not glorify him as God. 

If we make the comparison between him and all the 
good things of this world, the matter is out of question. 

It is the sense of holy souls, Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and whom can I desire on earth besides thee % 
When others say, Who will show us any good? they say, 
Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance.i And 
thereby he puts gladness into their hearts, more than when 
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corn and wine inerease. And whosoever love not Christ 
more than father, mother, wife, child; yea, and their own 
lives, cannot be his disciples. Their present worldly 
life, if put in the balance, he must outweigh. 

And if we put the comparison between our spiritual, 
eternal life and him; though he and that can never be in 
opposition, (as there may be often an opposition between 
him and this present life, so that the one is often quitted 
for the other,) yet neither is there a co-ordination, but the 
less worthy must be subordinate to the more worthy. We 
are to desire the enjoyment of him for his own glory. And 
yet here is a strange and admirable complication of these 
with one another. Bor if we enjoy him, delight and rest 
in him as our best and most satisfying good, we thereby 
glorify him as God. We give him practically highest ac- 
knowledgments, we confess him the most excellent one. 
Tis his glory to be the last term of all desires, and beyond 
which no reasonable desire can go further. And if we 
seekyand desire his glory supremely, sincerely, and really 
beyond and above all things; when he is so glorified to 
the uttermost, or we are assured he will be; our highest 
desire is so far satisfied, and that turns to, or is, owr own 
contentment. So that by how much more simply and sin- 
cerely we pass from and go out of ourselves, so much the 
more certainly we find our own satisfaction, rest, and full 
blessedness in him. As it is impossible the soul that loves 
him above itself, can be fully happy while he hath not his 
full glory; so it is for the same reason equally impossible, 
but it must be so when he hath. 

2. Our delight must be suitable to the object (the good 
to be delighted in). ; 

In respect of the permanency of it, this is the most du- 
rable and lasting good. In this blessed object therefore 
we are to rejoice evermore.) As in the matter of trust, we 
are required to trust in the Lord for ever, because in the 
LordJehovah is everlasting strength. Everlasting strength 
gives sufficient ground for everlasting trust. So it is in 
the matter of delight. A permanent, everlasting excellency 
is not answered, but by a continual and everlasting delight. 
Therefore, is itmost justly said, Rejoice inthe Lord alway ; 
and again I say unto you rejoice > alway, and still on. If 
through a long tract of time you have been constantly al- 
way rejoicing in the Lord, begin again, I, again, say to you 
rejoice; or rather, never give over. The object will war- 
rant and justify the act, let it be drawn forth to never so 
vast a length of time. You will still find a continual 
spring, unexhausted fulness, a fountain never tobe drawn 
dry. There will never be cause of diversion with this pre- 
tence, that now this object will yield no more; itis drain- 
ed to the uttermost, and is now become an empty and 
gustless thing. With other things it may be so; and there- 
fore our delight doth not answer the natures of such things, 
but when we rejoice in them as if we rejoiced not,° they 
are as if they were not. All the things of this world are 
so. For even the fashion of this world passeth away ;? as 
it is afterwards added. ‘Therefore no delight can fitly be 
taken in them, but what is volatile and unfixed as they 
are; lest otherwise it overreach, and run beyond its ob- 
ject. And how absurd and vain is it to have our hearts 
set upon that which is not, that takes wing, and leaves us 
in the dirt! This object of delight is the “I am, yesterday 
and to-day the same, and for-ever; without variableness 
and shadow of change.” ‘Therefore the nature of it can- 
not allow us a reason; wherefore, if we be delighted 
therein yesterday, we should not to-day ; or if to-day, why 
not to-morrow, and so on to for ever. Whence then we 
may see no one can say he hath answered the import of 
this exhortation, ‘delight thyself in the Lord,” by having 
delighted in him at some time. It is continual, as well as 
highest, delight we are here called to. We see then thus 
far what. we are called to when we are here directed to de- 
light ourselves in the Lord. 1 

2, We are next to show how we are called toit, And 
the matter itself will answer the inquiry. We are called 
to it, according to what, in itself, it is. Now it is both a 
privilege and a duty.. We are therefore called to it, and 
accordingly are to understand the words, By 

1. By way of gracious invitation to partake of a privi- ° 
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lege which our blessed Lord would have us share and be 
happy in; no longer to spend ourselves in anxious pur- 
suits and vain expectations of rest where it is not to be 
found ; but that we retire ourselves to him in whom we 
shall be sure to find it. Pity and mercy invite here to 
place our delight, and take up our rest. And concerning 
this, there is no question or imaginable doubt. 

2. By way of authoritative command. For we must 
know, that delight in God is to be considered not only un- 
der the notion of a privilege unto which we may esteem 
ourselves entitled; but also of aduty whereto we are most 
indispensably obliged. This is a thing (not so much not 
understood, as) not considered and seriously thought on, 
by very many; and the not-considering it provesno small 
disadvantage to the life of religion. It occurs to very 
many, more familiarly, under the notion of a high favour, 
and a great vouchsafement, (as indeed it is,) that God will 
allow any of the sons of men toplace their delights in him- 
self; but they (at least seem to) think it’s only the privi- 
lege of some special favourites; of whom, because they 
perhaps are conscious they have no cause to reckon them- 
selves, they are therefore secure in the neglect of it. And 
thus is the pretence of modesty ‘and humility very often 
made an umbrage and shelter to the vile carnality of many 
a heart; and a want of fitness is pretended and cherished 
at the same time, as an excuse; that whereas they do not 
delight in God, they never may : for he that is unfit to-day, 
and never therewithal applies himself with seriousness to 
the endeavour of becoming fit, is likely to be more unfit to- 
morrow, and so be as much excused always as now; and 
by the same means at length excuse himself from being 
happy; but never from having been the author of his own 
misery. But what is it indeed no duty to love God? Is 
that become no duty which is the very sum and compre- 
hension of all duties ? or can they be said to love him, that 
take no pleasure in him, that is, tolove him without loving 
him? It is indeed wonderful grace that there should be 
such a contexture of our happiness and duty; that, by the 
same thing wherein we are obedient, we also become im- 
mediately, in the same degree, blessed. And that the law 
of God in this case hath this very import, an obligation 
upon us to blessedness, But in the meantime we should 
not forget that God’s authority and honour are concerned 
herein, as it is our duty; as well as our own happiness, as 
it is our privilege, and that we cannot injure ourselves in 
this matter without also robbing God. 

Delight in God is a great piece of homage to him, a 
practical acknowledgment of his sovereign excellency, and 
perfect all-comprehending goodness. When we retire from 
all the world to him, we confess him better than all things 
besides; that we have none in heaven or earth that we 
esteem worthy to be compared with him. But when our 
hearts are averse to him, and will not be brought to de- 
light in him, since there is somewhat in the meanwhile 
wherein we do delight, we do as much as say (yea, we 
more significantly express it than by saying) that whatever 
that is, ’tis better than he; yea, that such a thing is good, 
and he isnot. For as not believing him as a denial of his 
truth, the making him a liar; not delighting in him is 
equally a denial of his goodness, and consequently even 
of his Godhead itself. And since we find the words are 
here laid down plainly ina perceptive form; “ delight thy- 
self in the Lord ;” can any think themselves, after this, a. 
liberty to do so or not? ’Tis true that they who are in no 
disposition hereto have somewhat else to do in order to 
that; (of which hereafter ;) but, in the meantime, how for- 
lorn is their cz,se, who have nothing to excuse their sin by, 
but sin; and who, instead of extenuating their guilt, do 
double it! Yea, and we are further to consider, that it is 
not only commanded, by a mere simple precept, but that 
this precept hath its solemn sanction ; and that not only by 
promise here expressly annexed, (of which heteaflar’ but 
also of implied threatening; that we shall not else have 
the desires of our hearts, but be necessarily unsatisfied, 
and miserable: which is also in many other places ex- 
pressed plainly’ enough. Great penalty is due upon not 
delighting in God, even by the gospel constitution itself; 
which is not so unreasonably formed as to require more in 
this matter, than is suitable to the object itself; and is 
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framed so indulgently as to accept much less than is pro- 
portionable thereto; and yet within the capacity also of a 
reasonable soul. So that, though the very nature of the 
thing doth plainly dictate a rule, by which this matter is 
to be estimated and judged ; yet this other rule gives con- 
siderable abatement and allowance. That is, it being con- 
sidered what the object claims and challenges, as by its own 
proper excellency due to it; and what the subject is, by its 
own nature, capable of; not only doth it hence appear, 
that delight in God is a duty, but that the soul ought to 
rise to that highest pitch of delight in him, 7. e. unto the 
highest the soul is naturally capable of. The very law of 
nature, resulting from the reference and comparison of 
our nature unto God’s own, requires so much; that we 
love, or delight, in him with all our heart, with all our 
mind, with all our might, and with all our strength. He 
deserves from us our very uttermost. Yet this is by the 
gospel-constitution required with indulgence and abate- 
ment, not as to the matter required, but as to the manner of 
requiring it, The matter required is still the same, so as 
that the purest and highest delight in God doth not cease 
to be a duty, or any gradual defect thereof cease to be a 
sin. The Gospel doth make no change of the natures of 
things; makes nothing cease to be due to God from us, 
which the law of nature made due; nor renders any defect 
innocent, which is in its own nature culpable and faulty. 
Therefore the same pitch of delight in God is still due and 
required that ever was; but that perfection is not (finally 
and without relief) required in the same manner and on 
the same termis it was; that is, it is not by the Gospel re- 
quired under remediless penalty, as it was. For the law 
of nature (though it made not a remedy simply impossi- 
ble yet, it) provided none, but the Gospel provides one. 

Yet not so but the same penalty also remains in itself 
due and deserved, which was before. For as the Gospel 
takes not away the dueness of any part or degree of that 
obedience which we did owe to God naturally, so nor doth 
it take away the natural dueness of punishment, for dis- 
obedience in any kind or degree of it. Only it provides 
that (upon the very valuable consideration which it makes 
cage it becomes to us a remissible debt, and actually _ 
remitted to them who come up to the terms of it. Not 
that it should be in itself no debt, for then nothn?g were 
remitted; nor yet, when it so provides for the remission 
of defects in this part of our duty, doth it remit the sub- 
stance of the duty itself, or pardon any defects of it toany 
but such who are found sincere in this, as well as the other 
parts of that obedience which we owe. Others, who after 
so gracious overtures, remain at their former distance, and. 
retain their aversion, enmity, and disaffection to God, it 
more grievously (and most justly) threatens and punishes 
as implacable; and who will upon no terms return into a 
state of friendship and amity with their Maker, whom 
they hated without cause, and do now continue strangers 
and enemies to him without excuse; so that the very bload 
of the reconciling sacrifice cries against them.9 

And surely since (as was formerly said) it is God in 
Christ that is the entire object of this delight or love, ’tis 
a fearful penalty that is determined upon them that do not 
so place it; when it is said, If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ,let him be Anathema Maran-atha.t And when 
also it is said, Grace be-upon allthem that do,* it is plainly 
implied, that the penalty belongs to all them that do not 
love him in sincerity. Of which sincerity therefore of de- 
light in God, (to keep within the compass of our present 
theme,) it is necessary we be well informed ; as we may be 
from what hath been said before; that is—l. That we de- 
light in him supremely, and above all things else, viz. with 
our highest and deepest complacency of will. For it is 
not necessary (nor ordinarily possible) that our delight in 
him should be ever accompanied with such sensible agita- 
tion of the corporeal spirits, as we find in reference to 
merely sensible objects. Which is,not essential to such 
delight, but an accident that follows union with the body; 
and more frequently, and to a greater degree, in some tem- 
pers of body than others. But it is necessary there be that, 
practical estimation of him, and propension towards him, 
as the. best and most excellent good; as that we be in a 
preparation of mind and heart to forego whatever can come 
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into any competition with him for h 
we do not thus delight in him so much as we should, yet 
we do more than in any thing else—2. That we continue 
herein: that this be the constant habitual temper of our 
spirits towards him: that we cleave to him with purpose 
of heart, as not only the most excellent, but the most per- 
manent, object of our delight: having settled the resolu- 
tion with ourselves, ‘‘ This God shall be our God for ever 
and ever; he shall be our God and guide even to the 
death.”t And that there be frequent actual workings of 
heart towards him, agreeable to such a temper, though 
they are not so frequent as they ought. Which account 
we give of this sincerity of delight in God, not to encou- 
rage any lo take up with the lowest degree of that sinceri- 
ty; but that none may be encouraged, upon their own mis- 
take in this matter, to take up with any thing short of it; 
and that we may see whence to take our rise in aiming at 
the highest pitch thereof. And that we may (understand- 
ing the highest intenseness and most constant exercise of 
delight in God that our natures are capable of, to be our 
duty) understand also, that in reference to our gradual de- 
fects and intermissions herein, we ought to be deeply 
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humbled, as being faulty ; not unconcerned, as though we 
were innocent in this regard ; that we need continual par- 
don upon these accounts ;—that we owe it to the blood of 
the Redeemer, that such things can he pardoned ;—that 
We are not to reckon, or ever to expect, that blood should 
stand us instead, to obtain.our pardon for never delighting 
in God sincerely at all; but only (supposing we do it sin- 
cerely) that we do it not perfectly. For most certainly, 
they whose hearts are never turned to him as their best 
and most sovereign good or portion, and Ruler or Lord; 
but do still remain alienated in their minds, and enemies 
through wicked works, will perish notwithstanding. And 
that we might the more distinctly, together with the appre- 
hension of what we are called to in this matter, under- 
stand also how we are called to, 7. e. not by an invitation 
only, that leaves us at liberty whether we will or will not, 
as we think fit; but by express command, and that also 
backed with the severe determination of most dreadful 
penalty in case of omission, And thus we have in some 
measure shown the import of the direction in the text,— 
that we delight ourselves in the Lord. 
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We have in the former Part extended the meaning of 
the words, “‘ Delight thyself in the Lord,” beyond what 
they seem at first sight literally to signify: so as not to 
understand them merely as requiring that very single act 
of delight to be immediately and directly terminated on 
God himself; but to take them as comprehending also the 
sum of all holy and religious converse with God, i. e. as 
it is delightful, or as it is seasoned (intermingled, and as 
it were Besprensied) with delight; and upon the same ac- 
count, of all our other converse, so far as it is influenced 
by religion. And I doubt not, to such as shall attentively 
have considered what hath been said, it will be thought 
very reasonable to take them in that latitude; whereof the 
very letter of the text (as may be alleged for further justi- 
fication hereof) is most fitly capable. For (as was noted 
upon another text where we have the same phrase) the 
particle which we read in the Lord, hath not that signifi- 
cation alone, put signifies also with, or by, or besides, or 
before, or in presence of; as if it had been~said, “ Come 
and sit down with God, retire thyself to him, and solace 
thyself in the delights which are to be found in his pre- 
sence and converse, in walking with him, and transacting 
thy course as before him, and in his sight.” As aman 
may be said to delight himself with a friend that puts him- 
self under his roof; and besides personal converse with 
himself, freely enjoys the pleasure of all the entertain- 
ments, accommodations, and provisions which he is freely 
willing to communicate with him, and hath the satisfac- 
tion which a sober person would take in observing the 
rules and order of a well-governed house. 
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According to this diverse import of the precept enjoin- 
ing this duty, it will be requisite to speak diversely of the 
practice of the duty itself: that is, that we treat of the 
practice and exercise of delight ;—As a thing adherent to 
the other duties of religion ;—2. As it is a distinct duty of 
itself, 

1. As to the former, our business will be to treat of the 
exercise of religion as delightful. Now religion is de- 
lightful naturally and in itself; and makes a man’s other 
actions, even that are not in themselves acts of religion, 
delightful also, so far as they are governed and influenced 
by it; if that religion be true, 7. ¢. if it be living, such as 
proceeds from a principle of divine life. Being therefore 
now to treat of the practice of this duty, (whereof the ac- 
count hath been already given,) our discourse must aim 
at and endeavour these two things, the former as leading 
and subservient to the latter ;—viz. 1. That we may not 
take up and rest, or let our practice terminate, in a reli- 
gion which is not naturally and in itself delightful ;—2. 
That we seek after and improve in that which is. 

1. That which is not so we have great reason not to ac- 
quiesce in, or be contented with, for it is plainly such as 
will not defray itself, or bear its own charges, as having 
only cumber and burden in it, no use or end; I mean the 
dead formality of religion only, We find it natural and 
pleasant to carry about with us our own living body; but 
who would endure (how wearisome and loathsome a task 
were it!) to lug to and fro a dead carcass? It will be upon 
this account needful to insist in showing more distinctly, 
what sort of religicn it is, that is in itself wholly unde- 
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lightful, and propound some things to consideration con- 
cerning it, chat may tend to beget a dislike of it, and so 
incline us to look further. : 

1. That we may know what we are not to take up with; 
because our present subject confines us to this one measure 
of religion, that it be delightful, it will be proper to limit 
our discourse to this character only of the religion we are 
to pass from as vain and worthless, viz. that which is with- 
out delight ; which it also will be sufficient to insist on to 
our present purpose. For since (as hath been largely 
shown) the delightfulness of the religion which is true 
and living, is intrinsical, and most natural to it, ‘twill 
therefore be certainly consequent, that which is not de- 
lightful is dead, and-ean serve for nothing. , ‘ 

And yet here it will be necessary, for caution to in- 
sert, wis 

1. That even such religion as is true and living, and 
consequently in itself delightful, yet may by accident 
sometimes not appear or be thought so; because either 
variety of occasions may divert from minding, or some 
imbittering distemper of spirit may hinder, the present 
relishing, of that pleasure which is truly in it. As aman 
may eat and feed on that which is very savoury and good ; 
and yet, though his taste be not vitiated, but because he 
reflects not, may not every moment have that present ap- 
prehension that it is so; much more if the organs of taste 
be under a present distemper. But, if they be not so, any 
one’s asking him how he likes that dish, (because that 
occasions a more express animadversion,) will also draw 
from him an acknowledgment that it is pleasant and 
savoury. 

2, That a dead religion may be thought delightful ; and 
through the ill temper of the subject, a pleasure may be 
apprehended in it, which doth not naturally arise from it; 
that is, the mere external part of religion may be flexible, 
and be accidentally perverted into a subserviency to some 
* purposes which religion of itself intends not, in respect 
whereof a delight may injuriously (and as by a rape) be 
taken in it, as is said by the prophet of a hypocritical peo- 
ple: Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know my 
ways, as a nation that did righteousness; they take de- 
light in approaching to God.* Therefore that which is 
here intended, is not, that the religion should be rejected, 
in some present exercises whereof we have not the actual 
relish of a present pleasure; (as that should not be em- 
braced, wherein upon any whatsoever terms we find it; 
but that which can rightfully, and upon just terms, affor 
us none; and which upon our utmost inquiry and search, 
cannot in reason (as it is not unfit that spiritual reason 
should be employed in making a judgment what may) 
be thought spiritually delectable. "We shall therefore, in 
some particular heads, give a short account of such reli- 
gion, as rationally cannot but be judged undelightful, or 
which hath not that in it which can yield pleasure to a 
sound and well-complexioned spirit; but that if any be 
taken therein, that very pleasure is so unnatural and out 
of kind, as to be the argument rather of a disease in the 
subject, than of any real goodness in the thing itself. 

Whereunto we only premise this twofold general rule, 
whereby an undue and unnatural delight may be estimated 
and judged of, 

1. That such delight may be justly deemed unnatural 
which is taken in any thing besides and with the neglect 
of the proper use and end which it most fitly serves for. 

2. Such as is accompanied with a real hurt, greater than 
the delight can countervail, or as is so far from taking in 
profit and benefit in conjunction with it, as that the damage 
and prejudice which it cannot recompense, is inseparable 
from it; which rules will be the more fitly applicable to 
the present case; for that (as hath been formerly observed) 
the delight which accompanies the acts and exercises of 
religion, or that flow from it, (though it be natural there- 
to,) yet 1s not the only or chief end of those acts; but they 
have another more important end, unto the prosecution 
whereof by such acts delight is only adherent: whence 
the delight cannot but be most preposterous and perverse, 
which is taken in such things as do either not serve the 
more principal design of religion ; or much more that are 
repugnant and destructive of it. By these rules we may 
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plainly see what delight in the getieral is to be accounted 
undue. As by the former rule we would justly reckon 
that an undue delight which a man should take in food, 
if he only please himself with the looking on the hand- 
some garnishing of the dishes, which he loaths in the 
meantime and refuses to taste, or which a covetous miser 
takes in having wealth hoarded up, which he is pleased 
often to view and cannot endure to use. And by the latter, 
that were most irrational delight, which in a fever one 
should take in gratifying his distempered appetite, where- 
by he doth not so much relieve nature as feed his disease. 

And so we may say, that religion is undelightful, 7. ¢. 
not duly delightful, : 

1. Which consists wholly in revolving in one’s own 
mind the notions that belong to religion, without either 
the experience or the design and expectation of having the 
heart and conversation formed according to them. So the 
case is with such as content themselves to yield the prin- 
ciples of religion true, and behold with a notional assent 
and approbation the connexion and agreement of one thing 
with another; but do never consider the tendency and 
aim of the whole; or that the truth of the gospel is the 
doctrine that is according to godliness;» or such as is 
pursuant to the design of making men godly; of trans- 
forming them into the image of God, and framing them 
to an entire subjection to his holy and acceptable will; 
that bethink not themselves the truth is never learned as 
it is in Jesus, except it be to the renewing the spirit of the 
mind, the putting off the old man, and the putting on of 
the new.c When this is never considered, but men do 
only know, that they may know; and are never concerned 
further about the great things of God, than only to take 
notice that such things there are offered to their view which 
carry with them the appearance of truth, but mind them 
no more than the affairs of Eutopia, or the world in the 
moon; what delight is taken in this knowledge is surely 
most perverse. ‘There is a pleasure indeed in knowing 
things, and in apprehending the coherence of one truth 
with another ; but he that shall allow himself to speculate 
only about things wherein his life is concerned, and shall 
entertain himself with delight in agitating in his mind 
certain curious general notions concerning a disease or a 
crime that threatens him with present death, or what might 
be a remedy or defence in such a case, without any thought 
of applying such things to his own case, or that the case 
is his own, one may say of such pleasure, It is mad; or of 
this delight, What doth it? Or he that only surfeits his 
eye with beholding the food he is to live by, and who in 
the meantime languishes in the want of appetite, and a 
sickly loathing of his proper nutriment ; surely such a one 
eh a pleasure that no sober man would think worth the 

aving, ;; 

And the more any one doth only notionally know in the 
matters of religion, so as that the temper of his spirit re- 
mains altogether unsuitable and opposite to the design and 
tendency of the things known, te more he hath lying 
ready to come in judgment against him; and if therefore 
he count the things excellent which he knows, and only 
please himself with his own knowledge of them, ’tis but 
a like case as if a man should be much delighted to be-. 
hold his own condemnation written in a fair and beautiful 
hand; or, as if one should be pleased with the glittering 
of that sword which is directed against his own heart, and 
must be the present instrument of death to him: and so 
little pleasant is the case of such a person in itself, who 
thus satisfies his own curiosity, with the concernments of 
eternal life and death, that any serious person would 
tremble on his behalf, at that wherein he takes pleasure; 
and apprehend just horror in that state of the case whence 
he draws matter of delight. 

2. ’Tis yet a more insipid and gustless religion which 
too many place in some peculiar opinions, that are either 
false, and contrary to religion, or doubtful, and cumber- 
some to it, or little and inconsiderable, and therefore cer- 
tainly alien to it, and impertinent. For if that religion only 
be truly delightful which hath a vital influence on the heart 
and practice, as that must needs be indelectable, which is 
only so notionally conversant about the greatest truths, as 
that it hath no such influence; much more is that so, which 
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is so wholly conversant about matters either opposite or 
irrelative hereto, as that itcan have none. It must here 
be acknowledged that some doctrines, not only not reveal- 
ed in the word of God, but which are contrary thereto, 
may (being thought true) occasion the excitation of some 
inward affection, and have an indirect influence to the re- 
gulating of practice also, so as to repress some grosser 
enormities: as the false notions of pagans concerning the 
Deity, which have led them to idolatry, have struck their 
minds with a certain kind of reverence of invisible pow- 
ers, and perhaps rendered some more sober and less vi- 
cious than had they been destitute of all religious senti- 
ments. And yet the good which hath hence ensued, is not 
to be referred to the particular principles of idolatry, which 
were false; but the more general principles of religion, 
which were true. Yea, and though such false principles 
viewed alone, and by themselves, may possibly infer some- 
what of good; yet that is by accident only, and through 
the short-sightedness and ignorance of them with whom 
they obtain ; who, if they did consider their incoherence 
with other common notions and principles most certainly 
true, would receive by them (if thought the only princi- 
ples of religion) so much the greater hurt, and become so 
much the more hopelessly and incurably wicked. As 
most manifestly the principles which (looked upon by 
themselves) while they are reckoned-true, do lead to idol- 
atry, and consequently, by that mistake only, to.some re- 
ligion; do yet, being really false, lead to atheism, and of 
themselves tend to subvert and destroy all religion. 
Therefore such doctrines as cohere not with the general 
frame of truth, whatever their particular aspect may be, 
considered apart and by themselves, are yet in their natu- 
ral tendency opposite and destructive to the true design of 
religion, and the pleasure which they can any way afford, 
is only stolen and vain; such as a person takes in swal- 
lowing a potion that is pleasant, but which, if it perform 
what belongs to it, he must with many a sickly qualm re- 
fund and disgorge back again. aoe 

We also acknowledge some truths of less importance 
may be said to concern prpctire, though not so immediately. 
Nor is it therefore the design of this discourse to derogate 
from any such, that are of apparently divine revelation or 
institution; which, however they justly be reckoned less 
than some other things, yet for that very reason as they 
are revealed by God for such_an end, are by no means to 
be esteemed little, or inconsiderable; be their subserviency 
to the great design of religion never so remote. Upon the 
account of which subserviency, they are also to be esteem- 
ed delectable, that is, in proportion thereto; but- when 
they are so esteemed beyond that proportion, and are ex- 
alted into an undue preference to their very end itself; so 
as that, in comparison of them, the great things of religion 
are reckoned low, frigid, sapless things; when men set 
their hearts upon them abstractly, and without considera- 
tion of their reference and usefulness to the greater things 
of religion; the delight that is so taken in them, argues but 
the disease of the mind that takes it, and so great a degree 
of dotage, that aserious person would wonder how men can 
please themselves with such matters, without considering, 
and with the neglect of so great things they have relation to, 

3. And hither is to be referred the much less rational 
pleasure which is taken by some in the mere dress where- 
with such notions and opinions may be artificially clothed 
by themselves or others ;_rhetorical flourishes, a set of fine 
wotds, handsome cadences and periods, fanciful represen- 
tations, little tricks and pieces of wit, and (which cannot 
pretend so high) pitiful quibbles and gingles, inversions of 
sentences, the*pedantic rhyming of words, yea, and an af- 
fected tone, or even a’ great noise, things that are neither 
capable of gratifying the Christian nor the man; without 
which even the most important weighty matters do to so 
squeamish stomachs seem gustless and unsavoury, and are 

~reckoned dull and flat things. And most plain it is, (though 
it is not strange, that so trifling minds should impose upon 
themselves by so thin a sophism,) that such are in a great 
mistake, whose delight being wholly taken up in these 
trifles, do hereupon think they taste the delights of religion ; 
for these are nothing of it, are found about it only acciden- 
ally ; and bya most happy accident too, as ill (for the most. 
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of these things) agreeing to itand no more becoming it than” 
a fool’s coat doth a prudent grave person; and the best of 

them agreeing to it but in common with any thing else, 

about which such arts may be used; so that they are no 

way any thing of it, or more peculiarly belonging to it, than 

to any theme or subject besides, unto which such orna- 

ments (as they are thought) can be added. How misera-. 
bly therefore do they cheat themselves, who, because they 

hear with pleasure a discourse upon some head of religion 

thus garnished, according to their idle trifling humour; 

and because they are taken with the contrivance of some 

sentences, or affected with the loudness of the voice, or 

have their imagination tickled with some fantastical illus- 

trations; presently conclude themselves to be ina religious 

transport, when the things that have pleased them have no 

affinity or alliance with religion, befall to it but by chance, 

and are in themselves things quite of another country ! 

4, Of the like strain is the religion that is made up all 
of talk. And such like are that sort of persons, who love 
to discourse of those great things of God wherewith it was 
never their design or aim to have their hearts stamped, or 
their lives commanded and governed; who invert that 
which was the ancient glory of the Christian church, “We 
do not speak great things, but live them.” And are pleas- 
ed with only the noise of their own (most commonly insig- 
nificant senseless) words; unto whom how ungrateful a 
relish would that precept have, “ Be swift to hear, slow to 
noe !” And how much to be regretted a thing is it, that 
the delights of practical living religion should he so lost, 
and vanish into a mere lip-labour! ‘Things of this nature 
are to be estimated by their end, and the temper of spirit 
which accompanies them; which unto a serious and pru- 
dent observer, are commonly very discernible and easy to 
be distinguished. It’s an amiable, lovely thing to behold 
those that are intent upon the great business of religion 
themselves, provoking others also with serious gravity 
unto love and good works. And it will ever stand as a 
monumental character of them that feared the Lord, that 
they spake often one to anotherd upon this account. But 
the pretence of this is odious, when the thing designed is 
nothing but self-recommendation, and the spirit of the 
pretenders is visibly vain and empty: and when it is ap- 
parent they take delight, not in the things they speak of, 
but only in this thing itself, speaking much. No breath 
is then more fulsome; wand the better the things are, the 
worse it is to have no more savour of them. 

5. Again, the religion is akin to this which stands all 
in hearing. Itis as remote (at least) from the heart, when 
it is wholly placed in the ear, as when it’s all in the tongue. 
As it is with them that are hearers only, not doers of the 
word, deceiving their own souls. When the preacher is 
to them as a very lovely song, of one that can play wellon 
an instrument, and they hear his words, but do them not.f 
And it is natural to the same sort of persons to be pleased 
indifferently with either of these, as the Athenians were in 
hearing or telling some new thing. Only that this differ- 
ence most commonly appears with the persons we intend, 
that when the things they delight to hear must be ever 
new, or at least new dressed, the things they speak shall 
be everlastingly thesame. How perversea delight is that ! 
Whereas ’tis the glory of substantial religion, that the prin- 
cipal things of it can never grow old or be dry. Thcir 
ears shall itch after novelties; a plain argument that it is 
not religion itself that pleases them, (which cannot change,) 
but the variable accessory modes of representing it. How- 
ever, there is certainly very often a distemper appearing 
among those that profess religion, in coveting to-hear unto 
excess, and beyond what is either suitable or designed 
unto use and profit. When the pleasure of a delightful 
revolving of the ever fresh and fragrant truths of the Gos- 
pel, and reducing them to answerable practice, is lost and 
stifled, by heaping on of more than can be digested. And 
many a hopeful birth of pious and holy dispositions, affec- 
tions, and good works, is suppressed or enfeebled by an 
untimely superfetation. ; : 

6. Lastly, tis a most undelightful religion, which con- 
sists entirely in the external additaments and forms of 
worship, which this or that party have chosen to affix to it. 
Yea, though those forms be never so certainly of Divine 
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prescription; which, however God hath appointed them, 


were never appointed or intended by him to be os reli- 

eing 
enlivened by it, they are comely and delightful; but se- 
vered and cut off from it, or the course of vital spirit that 
should flow into them being obstructed and repressed, they 


gion, but to be subservient helps and means to it. 


have no more pleasure in them than a dead arm or finger. 
Such divine appointments themselves, severed from the 


things wherein substantial religion consists, have been an 


abomination to the Lord, (Your new moons and sabbaths, 
&c, my soul hates,) and then sure there is little reason 


they should be’a delight to us. If they be, it is as fond 
and trifling a delight, as when one hath the opportunity of 
conversing with some excellent person, to neglect all his 
wise sayings, and pleasant instructive discourses, and only 


to please oneself in viewing his handsome apparel; yea, 


though I should know at the same time, that I thereby 
greatly displease him whom (as is also supposable) I were 
Thus it is with them that 


greatly concerned to please. 
mind only the solemnity of God’s worship, not the design. 


And more gross the matter is with such as by their ob- 
servance of the external modes of religion, think to expiate 
the badness of their most vicious conversation ; that will 
steal, and murder, and commit adultery, oppress the stran- 
ger, the fatherless, and the widow; and yet presume to 
he temple 
This is*the pharisaical religion, that 
is scrupulous in tything mint, annise, cummin, and neg- 

ings of the law, justice, judgment, and 


stand before the Lord in his house, and cry, 
of the Lord, &c.h 


lects the weighty t 
truth. These men delight in what not only is dead in itself, 
but will be mortal unto them. And if the Divine institu- 


tion of the things wherewith they so vainly please them- 
selves will not bear them out, much less their own, be 
their discriminating denomination or profession what it 


will. And now all these things, (whether severally or to- 


pethes) and whatever else of like kind, do at the best make 


but a dead, and consequently an undelightful, religion, 


such as hath no pleasure in it, because it hath no life; it 


remains therefore, 


2. Toshow how unfit such a religion is to be chosen or 


rested in. And surely since (as appears from what was 
formerly said) the persuading of men to become religious 
or godly, is but an inviting them to a state and course 
wherein they may delight themselves with God; or to a 
life of pure and heavenly pleasure; that is only the vain 
show of religion, which affords nothing of that pleasure. 
And how unreasonable and foolish is it when religion it- 
self is the thing we pretend, to let ourselves be mocked (as 
we mock others, and vainly attempt to mock him also, 
who is not to be mocked) with the mere empty show and 
appearance of it!. That we may be here somewhat more 
particular, let it be considered, 

1, That the religion which is in itself undelightful, is, 
for the same reason for which it isso, incapable of growth; 
that is, because it isa dead thing. For that reason it is 


without delight; and for the same reason admits not of 


improvement. It wants the self-improving principle. He 
that drinks of that water (saith our Saviour) which I shall 
give him, it shall be in him as a well of water springing 
up in him unto life eternal That only principle of all 


true religion and godliness, the divine nature, the seed of 


God, is of that heavenly tendency, it aims and aspires up- 
ward ; and will never cease shooting up till it reach heaven ; 
and the pleasure and delightfulness of it stand much in 
its continual springing up towards a perfect state, from a 
grain of mustard-seed to the tallness of a cedar. ’Tis 
pleasant to behold its constant undecaying greenness and 
verdure ; such as renders it subject like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water that brings forth fruit in season, whose 
leaf also doth not wither, and whatsoever he doth prospers.k 
Or as plants set in the house of the Lord, that flourish in 
the courts of their God; that shall still bring forth fruit 
even in old age, and be fat and flourishing.! The dead, 
dry forms, or other appendages of religion, that have no 
communion with a living root, or-the religion that is only 
made up of these, gives no such hope of improvement, 
A. great and most considerable prejudice against any thing 
that pretends to the name of religion ; which being at first 
an imperfect thing, (as that especially which itself is but 
g Isa, i. h Jer. vii. i John iv, 
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pretence and shadow cannot but be,) if it shall never be 
expected to be better, can have little claim or title to any 
excellency. The value even of true religion, though itbe 
of an excellent nature and kind, stands much in the hope- 
fulness and improveableness of it; and is not so much to 
be considered in respect of what it is, as what it shall come 
to. This lank, spiritless religion, as soon as you assume 
and take it up, you know the best of it. “Tis not of a 
growing, thriving kind; never expect better of it. “Tis 
true, the notional knowledge, opinionativeness, and exter- 
nal observances, which we have spoken of, may be so in- 
creased, asa heap of sand may be ; but the religion of such 
grows not as a thing that hath life in it, by vital self-im- 
provement. ; : 

2. Nor for the same reason can it be a lasting thing. 
For it wants what should maintain it. It will, as a ves- 
ture, wear and grow old; or, being as a cloak put on to 
serve a present turn, is, when that turn is served, as easily 
thrown off, i. e. being found to be more cumbersome than 
useful. What hath living union with a man’s own self, 
it’s neither his ease nor convenience; he neither affects, _ 
nor can endure to lay it aside. It is given as a character 
of a hypocrite, (one who therefore must be understood to 
carry with him some show and face of religion, and to want 
the living root and principle of it,) that he is inconstant in 
his religion; Will-he at all times call upon God 2 or will 
he be constantly religious? The interrogative form of 
speech implies more than a mere negative. ‘Thatis, doth 
not only say that he will not at all times call upon God, 
but that it is absurd to say or think that he will. For it 
is an apeat te common reason in the case; as if it had 
been said, ‘‘Can any man think that such a one’s religion 
will be lasting? It imports a disdain it should be thought 
so. What! he call upon Godat all times? A likely thing! 
No; the matter is plain, his religion is measured by his 
secular interest, and he will enly be so long religious as 
will serve that purpose. And the reason is plainly assign- 
ed in the foregoing words, ‘‘ Will he delight himself in 
the Almighty?’ His religion hath no delight with it: ’tis 
a languid, faint, spiritless thing, a dead form. If it had 
life, it would have pleasure in it; and then the same vital 
principle that would make it pleasant, would make it last- 
ing and permanent also, 

3. While it doth last, it wants the fruit and profit which 
should be designed and sought by religion ;-even for the 
same reason for which it is without delight, it is also fruit- 
less and vain, 7. e. because it hath no lifein it. So that all 
that is done in this way of religion is only labour and toil 
to no purpose. And what do or can we propose to our- 
selves from religion, as the proper design of it, but to have 
our spirits fitted to the honouring and enjoying of God, 
unto service to him, and blessedness in him; and that we 
may hereupon actually both serve and enjoy him? — Both 
these chiefly depend upon his favourable acceptance of us. 
He will neither reckon himself served by us, nor allow 
himself to be enjoyed, if he be not pleased with us. And 
how shall we expect to please him with that, wherewith, 
the more our minds come to be rectified and made con- 
formable to the rule of righteousness and life, the more 
impossible it is that we can be pleased ourselves? Can we 
please him by a religion that is in itself unsavoury, spirit- 
less, and dead; and that affords not to ourselves the least 
relish of true pleasure’?. And partly the success of our 
religion in the mentioned respects, depends upon the due 
temperament our spirits receive by it; but what good im- 
pression can that light, chafly, empty religion that hath 
been described, ever be hoped to make there? Is it a 
likely means of refining and bettering our spirits? Even 
as it is void of spiritual delight, it’s also of spiritual bene- 
fit; for certainly our spirits are like to embrace and retain 
nothing in which they can tale no pleasure. How vain 
then is that religion by which we can neither please God 
nor profit ourselves ! 

4. It ought to be considered how foolish a thing it is, 
and unworthy of a reasonable creature, to do that in a 
continued course and series of actions wherein we can 
have no design, and do aim at nothing. Even they that 
place their religion in things so remote and alien tc the 
spirit and power of it, do yet spend a considerable part of 
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their life-time in those things. And how becoming is it | religion is pretended as a homage to him, it is nothing 


of a man to have spent so much of his time in doing no- 
thing ! and that from week to week, or from day to day, the 
seasons should return, of which he hath constantly this to 
say, ‘“‘ Now comes the time of doing that whereof I can 
give no account why IJ do it!” That there should be so 
constant a defalcation of ‘such portious of time for that 
whicha man can neither call business nor recreation, which 
tends to no advantage in any kind. For it tends not to 
promote his secular interest but in so indirect and by a 
way, and with so sinister and basely-oblique respects, as 
an honest man would abhor, and an ingenuous man be 
ashamed to profess; and his spiritual and eternal interest 
much less. ‘This were therefore the same thing as to pro- 
claim oneself a fool or a vain trifler. The things that 
have been instanced in, (considergd so abstractly from the 
substance of religion as we have considered them,) being 
such, some of them, as to carry not with them somuch as 
that very show of wisdom, » of which the apostle speaks; 
and others of them, so faint a show, as it ill becomes a 
wise man to be pleased with, while they do his better part 
no good, and carry not that show in any provision (as that 
word riz) Sometimes signifies) for the satisfying of the flesh. 

And yet it is to be withal remembered, that this (waste 
and lost) time of their life is all that such persons allot to 
their everlasting concernments; and that the things which 
have been mentioned (some or other of them, for all do 
not always concur with the same persons) are not made 
subservient to, but are substituted im the room and stead 
of, the religion by which those concernments should be 
provided for. And is this a wise provision for eternity ? 
‘What, man? a-few empty, unimproved notions! a by- 
opinion or two! the flourishes of a little pedantic art tick. 
ling thy toyish fancy! the motion of thy only busy and la- 
bouring tongue! or the thirst and satisfaction of thy vain 
ear! the bowing of thy hypocritical knee! Are these all 
that thou designest, or wilt mind to do, for thy soul? Are 
these like well to supply the place of living religion? to 
serve thee instead of inward acquaintance with God? of 
being really and habitually good and holy ? of doing good 
and walking in the path of life? What a soul hast thou, 
that can live upon chaff and air, and be sustained by the 
wind? Hast thou no need of quickening influence from 
God? no hunger after the heavenly, hidden manna, and 
the fruits of the tree of life? "What use makest thou of 
thy understanding, or of the reason of a man, when thou 
thinkest such empty vanities as thou trustest in can do the 
office, or attain the ends, of true religion? How much 
more rational were it to pretend to nothing of religion at 
all, than to think such a one will serve the turn! 

5. Consider, what reflections are likely to be made upon 
this matter hereafter, when thy short course in this world 
is run out. Will it be a grateful remembrance to thee that 
thou wast so long hovering about the borders of religion ? 
and wast at the very door and wouldst not enter in? that 
thou didst so often think and speak, and hear of the things 
wherein religion stood, but wouldst never allow thyself to 
taste the pleasant relishes thereof? to have been so nigh 
tothe kingdom of God, and yet an alien to it, to the right- 
eousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, wherein 
it consists 2? that thou didst only please thyself with the 
painted casket (made fine, as thou thoughtest, but only 
with thine own pencil) wherein so rich a jewel was; and 
retaining that, threwest away this as a thing of nought? 

will not these be wounding thoughts? 
' 6. Let it be seriously pondered how offensive it must be 
to the jealous God that any should thus trifle with him 
‘and his holy things, under a show and pretence of religion 
and devotion to him. Not to please him by the sincerity 
and truth of our religion, loses the end and reward we 
would expect. But that is not all. To provoke him by 
the hypocritical pretence.and abuse of it, cannot but infer 
a sharp revenge which it may be we expected not. And 
let us bethink ourselves how high the provocation is! Ei- 
ther we design to please, honour, and enjoy him by that 
irrational and undelightful course of religion, or we do 
not. If we do not, this signifies nothing but highest con- 
tempt and defiance of him; and that we care not for his 
favour nor fear his displeasure. Yea, inasmuch as such 
n Col. i. 23. o John iv. 


really but most profane and insolent mockery; as if we 
would join in the same breath and in the same aet, “ Hail, 
Jesus, and cracify him;” and at once invest him with the 
purple robe, and spit in his face. But if we have such a 
design, and do really think to please him by such trifling 
with him; and that these vain fancies and formalities shail 
make amends for all our neglects of him through the whole 
course of our lives besides; then how vile thoughts have 
we of him! What do we make of the God we serve? How 
justly may that be applied to us, Ye worship ye know not 
what!° Who gave us our idea of that ever blessed Being ? 
It is not God, but a despicable idol of our own creating, 
we are thinking to please. We may see how well he is 
pleased with the external show and the appendages of re- 
ligion (which being his own appointments would in con- 
junction and in subserviency thereto have signified some- 
what, but disjoined from it, and accompanied with the 
neglect and abandoning of real piety and righteousness, 
signified nothing but an affront to him) in that remon- 
strance by the prophet; He that killeth an ox is as if he 
slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a 
dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered 
swine’s blood; he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an 
idole He is pleased with their religion as he would be 
with murder, profaneness, and idolatry. And isit strange 
this should be his estimate, when he is hereby practically 
represented as such a one that will not be displeased with 
real wickedness, and that will be pleased with the thinnest 
and most superficial show of devotion ? ’ 

They therefore make a fair hand of their religion, who 
are so far from pleasing God by it and advantaging them- 
selves, that they wound their own souls, (as they are most 
like to do that handle so awkwardly such an edged tool,) 
and render God their most avowed enemy. The religion 
then which hath no delight in it, has so much of folly, in- 
commodity, and mischief, that measuring it by the rules 
which were premised, we may see sufficient reason why 
such a religion should not be chosen or rested in: and that 
we are concerned to look further. 

Wherefore we proceed next, ec 

2. To the other head we proposed; the positive judg- 
ment we are to make, what religion is fit to be-chosen, and 
wherein we may safely acquiesce; whereof we shall only 
give the account which the subject we have in hand allows 
to be here given, i. ¢. that it be such as is in itself ration- 
ally and justly delectable. And though religion is not to 
be chosen.only or chiefly for the delightfulness of it; yet 
since, as we have seen, only that religion is true which is 
delightful, that only which is delightful is fit to be chosen. 
So that this is a certain character (though not the chief 
cause) of the eligibleness of religion, -And when it is so 
expressly enjoined us asa duty, to delight ourselves in the 
Lord; if, as hath been shown, this be within the meaning 
of the precept, that, in the general, we delight ourselves in 
a way and course of religion ; itis plain such religion only 
can be meant or intended, as can afford us matter of de- 
light, or as is in itself truly and really delectable. And 
here we shall not need to repeat what hath been so largely 
discoursed in the Former Part, tending to show the rich 
matter of delight which the several exercises of true liv- 
ing religion, and all the actions influenced and directed by 
it, do carry in them. It will be only requisite, to offer 
somewhat partly to direct, partly to excite, unto that de- 
lightful pleasant life. 

1. For direction, let such rvles be observed as these 
which follow. 

1, Endeavour to have a mind well instructed in the 
knowledge of such things as more directly concern the 
common practice of a religious man, as such. ‘That is, to 
be thoroughly insighted into practical truths, or into that 
truth which is after godliness. It hath been the merciful 
vouchsafement of the Divine goodness, so to order it, that 
those things are plain and but few, which are of more ab- 
solute necessity in religion, as may be seen by the sum- 
mary accounts which we find sometimes given thereof,— 
repentance towards God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.1 Which two things (intimated to comprehend the 
whole counsel of God) do manifestly suppose the state of 
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apostacy, and express the way of remedy; whereinto, when 
we are brought, how succinct and clear a recapitulation of 
our duty have we in that of our Saviour, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind: and thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself!” To a well-complexioned spirit, how compre- 
hensive and how full, how savoury and acceptable, will 
these things appear: nor would such a one part with the 
substantial fulness of these few words for all the treasures 
of both the Indies. How truly is it called, that good, that 
acceptable and perfect will of God!* And how fitly to be 
preferred before thousands of gold and silver! Things of 
highest value are not bulky; their excellency 1s the great- 
er by being contracted; and that, being in themselves pre- 
cious, they are so conveniently portable. How easily are 
these dictates carried about with us through our whole 
course! and how universally useful are they for the well- 
guiding of it, to such as have a greater mind to do their- 
duty than move questions about it! T'wo things are both 
opposite to this rule, and not a little prejudicial to the de- 
light of religious conversation, (by which it will appear, 
how conducible to it the matter here directed is) viz. ex- 
cessive curiosity in the speculation of truths belonging to 
religion, without designing to refer them to practice; 
(which hath been animadverted on before,) and an equally 
excessive scrupulosity about matters of practice. It were 
indeed an argument of a desperate mind, and destitute of 
any fear of God, to be careless what we do, and uncon- 
cerned whether the way we take, in this or that case, be 
right or wrong. But itis certain, there may be an excess in 
this matter, and too often is; that is, there may be a scru- 
pulosity which is both causeless and endless. There is 
surely some medium in travelling between a careless wan- 
dering we mind not whither, and aperpetual anxiety whe- 
ther we be in our way or no, with often going back to in- 
quire. This would quite destroy both the pleasure of the 
journey, and the progress of it. Some difficulties may 6c- 
cur, which should justly occasion one tomake a stand and 
consider. But probably, very many cases that some do 
agitate with much disquiet to themselves and others, would 
soonest be expedited by sincerity, and reducing them to 
the law of love. ; 

Tt would however make much for our pleasant, delight- 
ful walking on in the way of God, to have a mind (in- 
formed once and established thoroughly in the belief of the 
principal doctrines of Christian religion) well furnished 
also with the most useful practical precepts, which might 
at every turn be ready at hand to be applied upon emer- 
gencies; whichthey whom predominate self-interest or cor- 
rupt inclination render not difficult to the apprehending of 
their duty, (our way is not usually otherwise so very in- 
tricate,) may cheerfully and innocently guide themselves 
by. “‘ He that walkethuprightly, walketh surely.” Though 
some men’s way may, by the circumstances of their con- 
ditions, be much more perplexed than others, who are 
therefore concerned to be the more wary. But the diffi- 
cult toil and tug that some have with themselves, is, how 
by contrived explications they may make their rule bend 
and yield to their self-biassed humours and ends; which 
because they find it not easy to do with full satisfaction to 
their consciences, (that see more than they would have 
them, and are yet not of authority enough with them to 
govern and command their practice,) it is not strange, they 
entangle and even lose themselves amongst thorns and bri- 
ars, and meet with little delight in their way. Wherefore, 

2, Be principally intent to have your soul become ha- 
bitually good and holy, by its own settled temper and com- 
plexion inclined and made suitable to the way of right- 
eousness and life. It was, no doubt, with a very sweet 
gust and relish of pleasure, that the Psalmist utters that 
gratulatory acknowledgment of the Divine goodness in 
this, He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake.* The paths of right- 
eousness are very agreeable and pleasant to a restored, a 
sound and healthy soul; to one that is now got into a good 
habit and a settled state of spiritual strength. - You may, 
therefore, take the meaning and substance of this precept, 
in the apostle’s (more authoritative) words, Be ye trans- 
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formed in the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, that acceptable and perfect will of God. 
You can never (q. d.) have a proof of it, the very palate 
of your soul will be vicious and still disaffected, till then, 
that is, till that transformation and renewing change hath 
past upon you. Then it will be pleasant to you to know 
the will of God; your delight will be in the law of the 
Lord, and in his law you will meditate both day and 
night. And it will be more pleasant to doit. You will 
esteem the words of his mouth as your appointed food, and 
it will be as your meat and drink to do his will. Youcan 
easily apprehend how toilsome and painful any thing of 
business and labour is to a person that languishes under 
some enfeebling lazy disease. A like case itis, when you 
would put one upon doing any thing spiritually good, that 
is listless, indisposed, to every good work reprobate. How 
will the heart recoil and give back! with how vehement 
a reluctation will it resist the proposal, asif you were ur- 
ging it upon flames, or the sword’s point! The carnal 
mind is enmity agamst God, and is not subject to his law, 
nor indeed can be But when once the law of God is 
within your heart, you will delight todo his willx To 
one that is born of God, and hath, therefore, overcome the 
world, his commands are not grievous.¥ Know, therefore, 
you must be good, (really and habitually,so,) in order te 
your doing goodz with any delight, in conformity to the 
blessed God himself, (your pattern,) who, therefore, exer- 
cises loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth, as delighting in these things.* You must be parta- 
ker of a divine nature, and have the heart-rectifying com- 
munication before discoursed of, and become God’s own 
workmanship, a second time, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.’ ’Tis not to be hoped it can be delightful to 
act against inclination; or that a forced imitation of that 
good whereof you want the implanted vital principle, can 
be any more pleasing to you than it is to God, whom you 
cannot mock or impose upon by your most elaborate or 
specious disguises. And, therefore, since that holy heart- 
rectitude must be had, it must be sought earnestly and 
without rest. Often ought heaven to be visited with such 
sighs and longings sent up thither, O that my ways were 
directed to keep thy righteous judgments. Let my heart 
be sound in thy statutes, that I be not ashamed.** And it 
should be sought with expectation of good speed and with- 
out despair, remembering we are told, if we ask we shall 
receive; if we seek we shall find; if we knock it shall be 
opened unto; yea, that our heavenly Father will much 
more readily give his Holy Spirit to them that ask, than 
you would bread to your child that calls for it, rather than 
a stone. 

3. When once you find your spirit is become in any mea- 
sure well-inclined, and begins to savour that which is truly 
good ; know yet, that it needs your continual inspection 
and care, to cherish good principles and repress evil ones. 
Your work is not done as soon as you begin to live, as 
care about an infant ceases not as soon asitisborn. Let 
it be, therefore, your constant business, to tend your in- 
ward man ; otherwise all things will soon be out of course. 
God hath coupled delight with the labour of a Christian, 
not with the sloth and neglect of himself; the heart must 
then be kept with all diligence, 4 or above all keeping, in- 
asmuch as out of it are the issues of life. All vital prin- 
ciples are lodged there; and only the genuine issues of 
such as are good and holy, will yield you pleasure. The 
exercises of religion will be pleasant when they are na- 
tural, and flow easily from their own fountain ; but great 
care must be taken that the fountain be kept pure. There 
are other springs besides, which will be apt to intermingle 
therewith their bitter waters, or a root of bitterness, whose 
fruit is deadly, even that evil thing, and bitter, forsaking 
the Lord. I wonder not, if they taste little of the delights 
of religion that take no heed to their spirits. Such a 
curse is upon the nature of man_as is upon the ground 
which was cursed for his sake, (till the blessing of Abra- 
ham through Jesus Christ do take place, even the pro- 
mise of the Spirit,*) that it brings forth naturally thorns 
and thistles, and mingles sorrows with his bread. But 
that promised blessing, that will enable a man to eat with 
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pleasure, comes not all at once; nor do the increases of it 
come on, or the pleasant fruits of righteousness spring up, 
but in them that give all diligence, to add to their faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge tem- 
perance; and to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly-kindness; and to 


brotherly-kindness charity ;; which would make that we’ 


be not barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Otherwise, look in upon thy soul when 
thou wilt, and thou wilt have no other than the dismal 
vrospect of miserable waste and desolation, Consider it 
seriously, wretched man! who tillest thy field, but not 
thy soul; and lovest to see thy garden neat and flourish- 
ing, but lettest thy spirit lie as a neglected thing, and as 
if it were not thine, 

We are directed for the moderating of our care in our 
earthly concernments, to consider the lilies how they grow 
without their own toil, and are beautifully arrayed without 
their Spinning ; but we are taught by no such instances, 
to divert or remit our care of our inward man. To these 
concernments, let us then apply and bend ourselves. That 
is, carefully to observe the first stirrings of our thoughts 
2nd desires; to animadvert upon our inclinations as soon 
as they can come in view, upon our designs in their very 
formation ; and inquire concerning each, whence is it? 
from a good principle or a bad? whither tends it? to 
good or hurt? will not this design, if prosecuted, prove an 
unjustifiable self-indulgence ? does it not tend to an un- 
lawful gratifying of the flesh, and fulfilling some lusts 
thereof? If so, let it be lopt off out of hand, and the axe 
be laid even to the root; strike at it, favour it not. Think 
with thyself, “ This, if spared, will breed me sorrow; so 
much as I give to it, I take away from the comfort of my 
life; and spend of the stock of my spiritual delight in 
God. Shall I let sin, the tormentor of my soul, live and 
be maintained at so costly a rate?” If any good inclina- 
tion discover itself, cherish it, confirm and strengthen it. 
Look up, and pray down a further quickening influence. 
Say with thyself, now that heavenly Spirit of life and grace 
begins to breathe, More of this pleasant vital breath, 
thou blessed and holy Spirit! Account this a seed time, 
now the light and gladness are a sowing in thy soul, 
(which are wont to be for the righteous and upright in 
heart,) and do promise, ere long, a joyful harvest. 
thou wilt not observe how things go with thy soul, despair 
that they will ever go well. 


4, Be frequent and impartial in the actual exercise of 


gracious principles, or in practising and doing as they 
direct. Your actual delight arises from and accompanies 
your holy actions themselves, and is to be perceived and 
tasted in them ; not in the mere inclination to them which 
is not strong enough to go forth into act. And as these 
principles are more frequently exercised, they grow more 
lively and vigorous, and will thence act more strongly and 
pleasantly ; so that your delight in doing good will grow 
with the principles it proceeds from. But then you must 
-be impartial and even-handed herein, as well as frequent, 
and run the whole compass of that duty which belongs to 
you as a Christian. Exercise yourself (as we find the 
direction is) unto godliness; and in such acts and parts 
of godliness chiefly and in the first place, as may be the 
exercise of the mind and spirit, in opposition to the bodily 
exercise (whether severities imposed upon, or performances 
that require, the ministry of that grosser part) to which this 
nobler kind of exercise is justly preferred. Turn the 
powers of your soul upon God. Act seasonably the seve- 
ral graces of the Spirit that terminate directly upon him. 
Let none grow out of use. At some times repentance, at 
others faith, now your love, then your fear; none of these 
are placed in you or sanctified in vain. Retire much 
with God ; learn and habituate yourselves unto secret con- 
verse with him; contemplate his nature, attributes, and 
works for your excitation to holy adoration, reverence, and 
praise. And be much exercised in the open solemnities 
of his worship; there endeavouring that though your in- 
ward man bear not the only, it may the principal, part. 
How delightful a thing is it, to be paying actual avowed 
homage to the great Lord of heaven and earth before 
angels and men! And never think your religious and de- 
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votional exercises can acquit you, or supply the want and 
excuse the absence of sobriety and righteousness. Exer- 
cise a Just authority over yourselves. Keep your imagi- 
nation, passions, sensitive appetite under a due restraint, 
So as to be moderate in your desires and enjoyments, pa- 
tient as to your wants and sufferings. Do to others as 
you would be done unto: study common good; endea- 
vour, so far as your capacity can extend, all about you 
may be the better for you. F'orbear and forgive the inju- 
rious, relieve the necessitous, delight in good men, pity 
the bad, be grateful towards friends, mild and unrevenge- 
ful towards enemies, just towards all. Abhor to do not 
only a dishonest, but even a mean and unworthy, act, for 
any self-advantage. And all this out of an awful and du- 
tiful respect to God; by which the ordinary actions of 
your life may become as so many acts of religion, or be 
directed and influenced thereby, tinctured as it were with 
the savour of godliness, Pass thus, in your continual 
practice, through the whole circle of Christian duties and 
graces, with an equal respect to all God’s commandments ; 
not so partially addicting yourselves to one sort of exer- 
cise, as to disuse and neglect the rest; which kind of par- 
BEY is that which starves religion, and stifles the delight 
of it. 
There are those that affect the reputation of being sober, 
just, kind, charitable persons, and do appear such, who 
yet are great strangers to God, and to the more noble ex- 
ercises of the divine life; know not what belongs to com- 
munion with God, live not in his love and converse, savour 
not heaven; have not so much as the taste of the great 
vital powers of the world to come. Others, that pretend 
to much acquaintance with God, and are much taken up 
in discoursing of his love, and of intimacies with him, that 
count justice and charity mean things, and much beneath 
them; can allow themselves to be covetous, oppressive, 
fraudulent, wrathful, malicious, peevish, fretful, discon- 
tented, proud, censorious, merciless; and so glory in a 
religion which no one is the better for, and themselves 
least of all; and which is quite of another stamp from the 
pure religion and undefiled, which the apostle describes 
And certainly, their religion hath as 
little of pleasure in it to themselves, as it hath of beauty and 
ornament in the sight of others. So maimed a religion 
can be accompanied with little delight. “Would it not de- 
tract much from the natural pleasure of a man’s life, if he® 
should lose an arm ora leg; or have them useless and 
unserviceable ? or if he should be deprived of some of his 
senses, or natural faculties, so as to be incapable of some 
of the more principal functions of life? And if we should 
suppose the new creature alike maimed and defective, will 
there not be a proportionable diminution of its delight? 
But the Spirit of God is the author of no such imperfect 
productions; and therefore the total absence of any holy 
disposition will not argue the true delight of such a one 
to be little, but none at all. However, let all the integral 
parts of the new man be supposed formed at first, and ex- 
isting together ; when this creature is thus entirely framed, 
it is our business to see to the due exercise, and thereby 
to the improvement and growth, of the several parts, 
wherein if one be neglected, it infers a general enfeeble- 
ment of the whole. Let patience have its perfect work, 
(saith that apostle,) that ye may be perfect, &c.i implying, 
that not only the absence of that one grace, but. its not be- 
ing thoroughly exercised, would render us very defective 
Christians. We may say of the several members of this 
divine ereature, as is said of the complex body of Chris- 
tians, If one suffer, all the members suffer with it; if one 
be honoured, all rejoice with it. Therefore that you may 
experience the delightfulness of religion, see that in 
the exercise and practice of it you be entire, thorough 
Christians. ‘ eck 

5, Be ye confirmed in the apprehension, that religion is 
in itself a delightful thing, even universally and in the 
whole nature of it. Whereby a double eases mistake 
and error will be avoided, that greatly obstructs and hin- 
ders the actual relish and sensation of that delight. 

1. That either religion is in the whole nature of it such 
a thing to which delight must be alien, and_banished 


from it; as if nothing did belong to, or could. consist 
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with it, but sour severities, pensiveness, and sad thoughts. 
Or else, 

2. That if any delight did belong to it at all, it must be 
found only in peculiar extraordinary assurances and per- 
suasions of God’s love; and be the attainment consequently 
of none but more eminent Christians. 

That apprehension being thoroughly admitted, both 
these misapprehensions fall and vanish. And it will take 
place, if it be duly considered,—that there is a delight 
that will naturally arise from the congruity and fitness of 
actions in themselves, and the facility of them, that they 
flow easily from their proper principles. Whereupon 
there can be no true vital act of religion but will be de- 
lightful. And we may appeal herein to the judgments of 
such as shall allow themselves to consider whether the 
matter do not evidently appear to be so upon a serious 
review, and revolving with themselves of the several gra- 
cious operations that proceed from the holy rectitude men- 
tioned in the former part; as the acts of even repentance, 
self-abasement, self-denial, self-devoting, (appearing to be 
in themselves most fit and becoming things,) and readily 
without force proceeding (as they cannot but do) from a 
rectified and well-disposed heart, how can they but be 
pleasant? And it is much in our way to the experiencing 
of such delight, to be at a point with ourselves, and well 
resolved wherein it is to be sought and found. 

6. However all the acts and operations of true and liv- 
ing religion be in themselves delightful, yet apply your- 
selves to the doing of them for a higher reason, and with 
a greater design than your own delight. Otherwise you de- 
stroy your own work therein, and despoil your acts of their 
substantial, moral goodness, and consequently of their de- 
lightfulness also. 
is not referred to God, and done out of (at least) an habi- 
tual devotedness to him, so as that he be the supreme end 
thereof. You would therefore, by withdrawing and sepa- 
rating this reference to God, ravish from them their very 
rife and soul; yea, and perfectly nullify those of them that 
should be in themselves acts of religion. So as that in 
respect of all your actions, that separation were unjust; 
and as to these that should be direct acts of religion, 
impossible. Since therefore they are only delightful as 
they are vital acts, proceeding from a principle of divine 

es: and that an habitual devotedness to God, is that very 
(comprehensive and most radical) principle; you should, 
by designing your own delight in them supremely, coun- 
teract yourself, and cross your own end; you should 
make them acts of idolatry, not religion; and set up your 
own self as the idol of jealousy, that receives the homage 
of them, instead of God: whereby the unlawful pleasure 
which you would engross to yourselves, will turn all to 
gall and wormwood, and be bitterness in the end. That 
therefore you may taste the sweetness and pleasure which 
belongs to a religious, godly life, your way must be, to act 
on directly forward in the simplicity of your heart, doing 
all that you do to and for God. And thus that pleasure, 
because it is natural to such acts, will of its own accord 
result and arise to you; and so much the more, by how 
much less you design for yourself in what you do. From 
that uprightness and sincerity of heart towards God it can 
never be separated. But to be a religious epicure, to pray, 
hear, meditate, do acts of justice and charity, only to please 
and humour yourselves, and that you may derive a lind 
of solace and satisfaction from your own work, is to undo 
your design, and blast the delight which you covet. It 
follows while you seek it not; it flies from you while you 
so inordinately seek it. 

7. Yet disallow not yourself to taste and enjoy the plea- 
sure of well-doing: yea, and (secondarily and in due 
subordination) to design and endeavour that you may do 
so. It is in itself a covetable and a lawful pleasure; so 
that it be not sought and entertained out of its own place. 
It is a promised pleasure, the good man (it is said) shall 
be satisfied from himself.k And it is by particular direc- 
tion to be testified to the righteous, they shall eat the fruit 
of their own doings.1_ It’s God’s gracious allowance to 
them, which it is a part of gratitude and dutifulness to 
esteem and accept; yea, and with great admiration of the 
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Divine goodness that hath made and settled such a con- 
junction between their duty and their delight; that hath 
laid such laws upon them, as in the keeping whereof there 
is such reward ;~ when as they might have been enjoined 
a meaner servitude, and by the condition and kind of their 
work, have been kept strangers to any thing of delight 
therein. 

That thankful acknowledgment of the bounty and good- 
ness of God to them in the very constitution of his laws 
and government, is become a part of their duty, which 
cannot be done without previous relishes of the sweetness 
and goodness of their other duty. They are required in 
every thing to give thanks.» And it is said, they shall go 
on in their way as the redeemed of the Lord, with ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads ;° that they shall sing in the 
ways of the Lord;? which cannot be, if they take not no- 
tice that the ways of the Lord are pleasantness, and all his 
paths peace.1 Therefore you should designedly set your- 
self to taste the goodness and delightfulness of holy walk- 
ing. And to that end, when you find the blessed cherish- 
ing warmth and vigour of God’s gracious communication 
let in upon you, enlarging your hearts, making your way 
and work easy to you, and helping you to do with an 
untoilsome facility, what he requires and calls for, and to 
run the way of his commandments; so,that you can do 
acts of piety, righteousness, and mercy as natural acts, 
borne up by the power of a steady, living principle acting 
in you, (as it’s said, they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew strength and mount up with wings as eagles, run 
without weariness, and walk without fainting,*) you should 
now reflect and take notice how good and pleasant is this! 
Make your pauses and deliberate; have your seasons of 
respiration and drawing breath; and then bethink your- 
self, commune thus with your own heart, ‘‘ How do I now 
like the way and service of the Lord? and_a life of pure 
devotedness to him? a course of regular walking in 
thorough subjection to his laws and government? and 
that the course of my actions be as a continual sacrificing ; 
doing all to him, and for him?’ What, do you not now 
rejoice that you find yourselves to offer willingly? Can 
you forbear with gratitude and joy to acknowledge and 
own it to him, that it is of his own hand that you do this? 
You should now compare your present with your former 
state and temper, and consider how much better it is to 
me to live in his fear, love, and communion, than to be, as 
once I was, alienated from the life of God, and as without 
him in the world! Now I can trust and obey, once I 
could not. Now, when the opportunity invites, I am in 
some readiness to serve him, created to good works, a ves- 
sel fitted to my Master’s use; some time I was to every 
good work reprobate. Surely it is most becoming to take 
a free complacency in this blessed change. That is, not 
with a proud, pharisaical gloriation to say, ‘God, I thank 
thee, I am not as other men;” or, trusting in yourself that 
you are righteous, to despise others; but with a mean es- 
timation of yourself, and all you can do; and with that 
deep and constant sense, that when you have done all you 
can, you are an unprofitable servant, you do but your 
duty. Yet blessing God that since he hath made such 
things your duty, he also doth in some measure enable 
you to do it; that he hath reconciled and attempered your 

eart to your way and work, and made it pleasant to you. 
Not hypocritically arrogating all to yourself, under the for- 
mal and false show of thanksgiving to him; or aiming 
only more colourably to introduce a vain boast and osten- 
tation of yourself, in the form of gratulation to God; but 
as having a heart inwardly possessed with the humble 
sense, who it is that hath made you differ, not only from 
other men, but from yourself also. 

8, And because that disposedness of heart unto such a 
course of holy practice, may not be constantly actual, and 
5 ere | sensible at all times, (that all delight in the ways 
of God may not hereupon cease, and be broken off, which 
in those sadder intervals cannot but suffer a great dimi- 
nution,) you must take heed, that as to the distempers and 
indispositions you now discern in your own spirit, you do 
neither indulge yourself nor despair ; but take the proper 
course of redress, 
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To indulge yourself in them were mortal. Then down 
you go as a dead weight into the mire and dirt, into the 
depths of the earth, and your swift and pleasant flight ends 
in a heavy lumpish fall. You should therefore bethink 
yourself, that if you yield to a slothful, sluggish temper of 
spirit, which you now feel coming onupon you, shortly 


you shall have nothing (sensibly) remaining to you of your- 


religion, but the dead and empty form. How waste and 
desolate a thing will that be! a like thing as if you come 
into a deserted house where'you were wont pleasantly to 
converse with most delectable friends, and you now find 
nothing but cold bare walls. How dismal will it be when 
only the same duties, the same external frame and acts of 
worship, remain, but the spirit of lifeand power which was 
wont to breathe in them, is retiredand gone! And what, 
will you take up with that delusive unconversable shadow, 

-or be content to embrace the stiff and breathless carcass 
that remains? You find perhaps your spirit sinking into 
carnality, an earthly temper of mind gradually seizing on 
you; worldly thoughts, cares, desires, fears, invading 
your heart; by the same degrees that these come on, life 
retires; you grow listless towards God ; your heart is not 
in your religion as heretofore; you keep up your fashion 
of praying, and doing other duties which were your former 
wont; but you languish in them. Can you here be cons 
tent to lie still and die? and rather choose to suffer the 
pains of death, than of labour, by which your soul might 
yet live? Is this atime to roll yourself upon your sloth- 
ful bed, and say, “Soul, take thine ease,” even upon the 
pit’s brink? Do not agree the matterso. Think not of 
making a covenant with death. It is notsogentle a thing 
as your slothful temper makes you think. Account the 
state intolerable wherein you are so manifestly tending to- 
wards it. Think not well of yourself in your present case. 
‘What reason soever any have to be pleased and delighted 
with a course of lively converse with God, and of walking 
in the Spirit; so much reason you have to be displeased 
With yourself as your case now is; to dislike and abhor 
the present temper of your own soul. [If the life of re- 
ligion, and its vigorous exercises, be delightful, by that 
very reason it appears its faint and sickly languishings are 
notso. . . 

Therefore know, that self-indulgence is now most un- 
suitable and dangerous, Labour to awaken in yourselves 
some sense of your condition. Think, ““Whither am I 
going?’ Represent to your own soul the terrors of death. 
Admit the impression thereof. Behold its frightful visage, 
and be startled at it. Recount with yourself what you 
shall ‘be if God who is your life quite depart; if this shall 
never be, yet know that your fear lest it should, is the 
means of your preservation. And let the apprehension of 
the tendency of your distemper excite in you that just and 
seasonable fear. How sure soever you are of the principle 
that God will never utterly forsake those that are his, Ge 
most certainly he never will,) yet you cannot beso sure of 
your application of it to yourself, as your case stands, but 
that there will now be room for this fear; therefore let it 
be entertained. 

* Butthough you admit a just and very solicitous fear, 
be sure that you exclude not nee though you spprebend 
Mad case to be dangerous, look not upon it as desperate. 

our hope must not be in yourself, but in him that raises 
the dead, and calleth things that are not, as though they 
were; yea, makes them exist and be. But if you cast 
away all hope, you yield yourself to perish. This Hs 
your breath; so that even all strugglings for life, and the 
very graspings*of your fainting heart, must immediately 
cease and end in perfect death. The danger of your case, 
as bad as it is, calls not for this ; nor will the exigency of 
it comport with it. When once the soul says there is no 
hope,* it immediately proceeds to say, I have loved strang- 
ers, and after them willI go. Your hope is as necessary 
to your safety as your fear; we are saved by hope, z. e. 
of the end itself, which therefore animates to all the en- 
counters and difficulties of our way, as well from within 
as from without. Great distempers appear in you and 
often return; yea, such as are of a threatening aspect and 
tendency. You should yet consider you are under cure; 
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the prescribed means and method whereof are before you. 
There is balm in Gilead, and a physician,there: one in 
whose hands none that trusted him ever miscarried. ’Tis 
well if you find yourself sick. The whole need him not, 
and will not therefore commit themselves to his care. He 
hath relieved many such as you, that apprehending their 
case, have been restored to him: let them despair that 
know no such way of help. Say within yourself, though 
Iam fallen and low, I shall rise and stand, renewed by 
thee, O my God. “Was there never such a time with you 
before, when in the like case you cried to the Lord and 
he answered you, and strengthened you with strength in 
your soul?" Say within yourself, “Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul, hope thou in God; for I shall yet 

raise him, who is the anh of my countenance (where 

ealth shows itself in lively, sprightly, pleasant looks) and 
my God.”x And this very hope, as it preserves life, so it 
doth the delight and pleasure of life from being quite ex- 
tinct. The joy of hope is not to go for nothing, when it 
can only be said, not, it is well, but it shall be. It is 


| pleasant to consider that the state wherein saints on earth 


are, is a state of recovery ; that though it be not a state of 
perfect health, yet it is not (also) a state of death; but 
wherein they are tending to life in the perfection of it. 
And their frequent (and very faulty) relapses shall be 
found but to magnify the more the skill and patience of 
their great Physician. Therefore; however you are not 
hence to be secure, or imposing upon him; yet let not 
your hearts sink into an abject despair and sullen discon- 
tent, that you find a distempered frame sometimes return- 
ing. Let there be tender relentings after God. Your 
heart ought often to smite you, that you have been no more 
careful and watchful; but not admit a thought that you 
will therefore cast off all; that it’s in vain ever to strive 
more, or seek to recover that good frame that you have 
often found is so soon gone. 

Instead of that, apply yourself with so much the more 
earnestness to the proper course of remedy ; and therein 
you must know your own labour and diligence: your con- 
tentions with yourself must have a great place; otherwise 
it would never have been said, Be watchful, andstrengthen 
the things that remain, that are ready to die.y And give 
all diligence to add to your faith, virtue,z &e. Such things 
would never have been charged as duty upon you if you 
had nothing to do. You must expect to be dealt with as 
a sort of creatures capable of understanding your own con- 
cernments; not to be hewed and hammered as senseless 
stones that are ignorant of the artist’s intent, but as living 
ones to be polished and fitted to the spiritual building, by 
a hand that reasonably expects your own compliance and 
co-operation to its known design. Unto which design, 
though you must know you are to be subservient and mu 
do something, yet you must withal consider you can be 
but*subservient, and of yourselves alone can do just no- 
thing. Therefore, if ever you would know what a life of 
spiritual delight means, you must constantly strive against 
all your spiritual distempers that obstruct it, in the power 
of the Holy Ghost. And do not think that is enjoining 
you. a course wholly out of your power; for though it be 
true, that the power of the Holy Ghost is not naturally 
yours, or at your dispose ; yet by gracious vouchsafement 
and ordination it is. If it were not so, what means that 
exhortation, Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might;* and that, If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit;> with the foregoing prescription of 
walking in the Spirit, that we might not fulfil the lusts of 
the flesh. Doth the Holy Ghost himself prescribe to us 
‘impertinently, in order to our obtaining of his own im- 
parted influences? Doth he not know the method and 
way wherein they are io be conveyed? or would he de- 
ceive us by misrepresenting it? In short, walking in the 
Spirit must signify something ; and what can it signify less 
than dependence on its power, and the subjection thereto, 
with the continuance of both these? These therefore are 
hecessary to the making of that power ourown: 

-1. Dependence and trust; as that like phrase imports, 
I will go in the strength of the Lord God,t &c. And that, 
I will strengthen them in the Lord, and they shall walk up 
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and down in his nanie,*at once shows us both the com- 
munication of,the Divine power, ‘‘I will strengthen them 
in the Lord,” and the way wherein it is communicated, 
their walking up and down in his name, viz. in actual and 
continued dependence thereon. The blessed God hath 
settled this connexion between our faith and his own ex- 
erted power. As the extraordinary works of the Spirit 
were not done, but upon the exercise of the extraordinary 
faith, which by the Divine constitution was requisite there- 
unto; so that the infidelity which stood in the privation of 
this faith, did sometimes (so inviolable had that constitu- 
tion made that connexion) in a sort bind up the power of 
God, and he could do no mighty works there,f—and he 
marvelled because of their unbelief. Why could not we 
east him out? Because of your unbelief. Nor also are 
the works of the Holy Ghost, that are common upon all 
sincere Christians, done, but upon the intervening exercise 
of that more common faith.h ‘Therefore is this shield to be 
taken above all the other parts of the Divine armature, as 
sufficient to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; there- 
fore are we said to be kept by the power of God through 
faith,i and more expressly in terms to our present ny tal g 
we are.to receive the promise of the Spirit, (2. e. the Spirit 
promised) through faith. Hereby we draw the power of 
that Almighty Spirit into a consent and co-operation with 
our spirit. So the great God suffers himself, his own arm 
and power, to be taken hold of by us. He is engaged 
when he is trusted; that trust being now in this case, not 
arash and unwarrantable presuming upon him, but such 
whereto he hath given the invitation and encouragement 
himself. So that when we reflect upon the promises 
wherein the gift of the Spirit is conveyed, or wherein the 
express grant thereof is folded up,1 we may say, Remem- 
ber thy word to thy servant, wherein thou hast caused me 
to hope. 

And then surely he will not frustrate the expectation 
which he hath himself been the author of. e would 
never have induced those to trust in him, whom he intend- 
ed to disappoint. That free Spirit, which (as the wind 
blows where it listeth) now permits itself to be brought 
under bonds, even in the bonds of God’s own covenant, 
whereof we now take hold by our faith; so that he will 
not fail to give forth his influence, so far as shall be ne- 
cessary for the maintaining a resolution in us of steadfast 
adherence to God and his service, and retaining a domi- 
nion over undue inclinations and affections. How ex- 
press and peremptory are those words, This I say, (q. d. I 
know what Isay,1 have well weighed the matter, and 
speak not at random,) “ Walk in the Spirit, and_ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh!” And so much as this 
affords great matter of rational delight, though more sen- 
sible transports (which are not so needful to us, and in re- 
ference whereto the Spirit therefore retains its liberty) be 
not so frequent. Therefore if we aim at the having our 
spirits placed and settled in the secret of the Divine pre- 
sence, entertained with the delights of it; if we would 
know and have the sensible proof of that religion which is 
all life and power, and consequently sweetness and plea- 
sure; our direct way is believing on the Spirit. That very 
trust is his delight, he taketh pleasure in them that hope in 
his mercy.” It is that whereby we give him divine honour, 
the homage and acknowledgment proper to a Deity; con- 
fessing ourselves impotent and insufficient to think an 
thing as of ourselves,o we rely upon his sustaining hand, 
and own our sufficiency to be of him. It is his delight to 
be depended onas a father by hischildren. He is pleased 
that title should be given him, the Father of spirits? ‘To 
have the spirits which are his offspring gathering about 
him, (especially those who being revolted from him and 
become sensible of their misery by their revolt, do now 
upon his invitation apply themselves, and say, “ Lo, now 
we come to thee, thou art the Lord our God,”) craving 
his renewed communications, drawing vital influences 
from him, and the breath of life, adoring his boundless 
fulness that filleth all in all, And when we thus give nim 
his delight, we snall not long want ours. But then we 
must also add, 
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2. Subjection to our dependance; a willing, obedient 
surrender and resignation of ourselves to the conduct and. 
guidance of that blessed Spirit. A dutiful yielding to his 
dictates, so as that they have actually with us the govern- 
ing, binding force and power of a law, the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ, as itiscalled.1 Great care must be taken 
of grieving: and quenching the Spirit, of rebelling and 
vexing it, of resisting itv and of striving against it~ (which 
appears to have been the horrid crime of the old world ; his 
Spirit it is intimated had striven, when it is said it should 
no longer strive ; and that it had striven, implies a counter- 
striving that was now, by his penal retirement, permitted to 
be victorious, but to their own sudden ruin,) of despiting the 
Spirit of grace.y A wickedness aggravated by the very 
style and title there given it, the Spirit of grace ; and unto 
which only such a vengeance (as itis intimated in what fol- 
lows) which it peculiarly belonged to God himself to in- 
flict could be proportionable. When we permit ourselves 
entirely to the government of the Holy Ghost, thereby to 
have our spirits and ways framed and directed according 
to his own rules, his quickening influence, and the pleasure 
and sweet relishes thereof, will not be withheld. And if 
the experience of some Christians seem not constantly to 
answer this, who complain they pray often for the Spirit, 
and desire earnestly his gracious communications, but find 
little of them, they are concerned seriously to reflect, and 
bethink themselves, whether their distrust or disobedience, 
or both, have not made them desolate. Surely we are al- 
together faulty in this matter; his promise and faithfulness 
do not fail, his Spirit is not straitened. But we either dc 
not entirely commit and intrust ourselves to his guidance, 
or we obediently comply not with it; but either indulge 
our sluggishness and neglect, or our contrary inclinations, 
and resist his dictates; are intractable and wayward, not 
apt to be led by the Spirit, and hence provoke him to with- 
draw from us. Hereto we are in justice to impute it that 
we find so little of that power moving in us, all the motions 
whereof are accompanied with so much delight. 

2. For excitation. Little one would think should: be 
needful to be said more than oa that we would bethink 
ourselves, what all this while we have been directed to and 
are by this text. If that be once understood, hath it not 
in itself invitation enough? Do we need further to be in- 
vited to a life of delight? Do we need to be pressed with 
arguments to choose delightful and wholesome food, rather 
than gall and wormwood, or even very poison? It is a 
sad argument of the deplorate state of man that he should 
need arguments in such a case! But because (moreover) 
much is to be said hereafter, to persuade unto delighting 
in God considered in the stricter notion of it; and that will 
also be applicable to this purpose; therefore little is in- 
tended to be said here. Only it is to be considered, do 
you intend to proceed in any course of religion, or no? 
If not, you are to be remitted to such discourses as prove 
to you the reasonableness and necessity of it; which if 
you think nothing you meet with sufficiently proves, think 
with yourself how well you can prove, that there is no 
God, and that you are no man, but a perishing beast. For 
these things they are concerned not fondly to presume and 
wish, but most clearly and surely to demonstrate, who will 
be of no religion. But if you think that horrid, and re- 
solve to own something or other of religion ; will you here 
use your understanding, and consider, is it indeed so 
horrid a thing to disavow all religion? And what is it 
better to pretend to it to no purpose? You find the re- 
ligion is all but show and shadow, mere empty vanity and 
mockery, which is not delightful. If you wil! not choose 
a better, because it is delightful, (as you are not advised 
to do for that as your chief reason,) yet at least choose that 
which is so, because it is in other more considerable re- 
spects eligible, as being most honourable and pleasing to 
him that made you, and only safe and profitable to your- 
self. And what shall your religion serve for, that will nct 
answer these purposes? And if you be not ashamed to 
ae so considerable a part of the time of your life, as 
the exercises of your religion will take up, in doing thar 
(as was said before) wherecf you can give no account; yet 
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methinks you should be afraid to make such things the sub- 
ject of your vanity, as.do relate to God, either really or in 
your opinion. Can you fizd-nothing wherein vainly to tri- 
fle, but the sacred things of the great God of heaven, and 
the eternal concernments of your own soul ? And shall the 
time spent about these matters be peculiarly marked out 
as your idle time, wherein you shall be doing that only 
which shall wholly go for loss and signify nothing ? The re- 
ligion which is not delightful'can turn to no better account. 

If therefore you will have a religion, and you have any 
reason for that resolution, by the same reason you would 
have any,you must have the pleasant delightful religion 
we speak of. You have no other choice. There is no 
other will serve your turn. And therefore what hath been 
said to divert you from the other, ought to persuade you to 
the choice of this. And besides, since there is so much of 
secret delight in true substantial religion, that ought not 
to signify nothing with you. If we did consider the de- 
lightfulness of it alone, upon that single account, it surely 
challenges the preference, before that which is neither pro- 
fitable nor delightful. And that it is in itself so delightful, 
if you had nothing to inform you but the report of such as 
profess to have tried and found it so, methinks that at 
least should provoke you to try also. How sluggish a tem- 
per doth it argue, not to be desirous to know the utmost 
thatis init! It were even a laudable curiosity to resolve 
upon making trial; to get into the inmost centre of it; to 
pierce and press onward till you reach the seat of life, till 
you have got the secret, and the very heart of religion and 
your heart do meet and join in one. Did you never try 
experiments for your pleasure? Try this one. See what 
you will find in withdrawing yourself from all things else, 
and becoming entirely devoted to God through the Re- 
deemer, to live after his will and in his presence. Try the 
difference between viewing truths to please your genius, 
or using divine ordinances to keep up the custom, to con- 
form yourselves to those you live among, and help tomake 
a solemn show; and doing these things with a serious de- 
sign to get into an acquaintance witn God, to have your 
soul transformed into his image, that you may have pre- 
sent and eternal fellowship with him. Try how much 
better it is, to have your lives governed by an awful and 
dutiful respect to God, than to follow your own wild and: 
enormous inclinations ; and whether it be not better, what 
good things soever you do, to do it for the Lord’s sake, 
than from base and sordid motives. 

And why should you be of so mean and abject a spirit, 
as to content yourself.to-be held at the door and in the 
outer courts of religion, when others enter in and taste the 
rich provisions of God’s house? Why will you distin-. 
guish yourselves by so debasing a character? ’Tis a just 
and commendable ambition, to be as forward here as the 
best. Why will you suffer this and that and the other man. 
to enter into the kingdom of God before you; even that 
kingdom which consists in righteousness, peace, and joy, 
in the Holy Ghost! Think not so meanly of yourself; im- |. 
pose not on yourself that needless unwarrantable modesty, 
as to account you are‘of a lower rank than all that ever 
became intimately acquainted with the hidden delights of 
a godly life. Atleast you are as capable of being thought 
worthy as any, for his sake upon whose account all must 
be accepted. Therefore think with yourselves, Why 
should I not labour to attain as far in the matter of reli- 
gion, as this or that neighbour of mine? What should 
hinder? Who restrains or forbids me > 

But you cannot, if you consider, but have somewhat 
more to assure you of the. delightfulness of it, than the 
mere report of others; for your own reason and conscience 
cannot but so pronounce, if you go to the particulars that 
have been instancedin. If you acknowledge a God, and 
consider yourself a reasonable creature made by him, 
and depending on him; you cannot but see, it is congru- : nd 
ous and fit your spirit should be so framed and affected | under the power of this dreadful distemper, that it is not 
- towards him, towards your fellow-creatures of your own | well with their spirits in this respect, is the great obstruc- 
order, and all things else that do and shall circumstantiate | tion to their cure. But I suppose you to whom I now ap- 
your present and future state, as hath been in some measure | ply myself, to acknowledge the Bible to be God’s word, and 
(though very defectively) represented; and that it must| that you profess reverence to the truth and authority of 
needs be very pléasant,if it were so. You can frame in| that word, and will yield to be tried by it. , 
your mind an idea of a life transacted according to such 1. Therefore, first, you must be supposed suchas believe 
rectified inclinations. And when you have done so, do the account true, which that book gives of thecommon state 
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but solemnly appeal to your own judgment whether that 
were not a very delectable life, and thereupon bethink 
yourself what your case is, if you cannot actually relisha 
pleasure in what your own judgment tells you is so highly 
pleasurable. Methinks you should reflect thus, ‘“ What a 
monstrous creature am I, that confess that delightful where- 
in Iean take no delight! How perverse a nature have I! 
Surely things are much out of order with me: Iam not 
what I should be!” And one would think, it should be 
uneasy to you to be as you are; and that your spirit should 
be restless till you find your temper rectified, and that you 
are in this respect become what you should be. And will 
you dream and slumber all your days? How much time 
have you lost, that might have been pleasantly spent in a 
course of godliness! Do you not aim at a life of eternal 
delights with God! If you now begin not to live to God, 
when willyou? That life which you reckon shall never 
end with you, must yet have a beginning. Will you defer 
till you die your beginning to live ? ‘Have you any hope, 
God will deal in a peculiar way with you from all men, and 
make the other world the place of your first heart-change ? 
How dismal should it be to you, to look in and still find your 
heart dead towards God,-and the things of God; so that 
you have no delight inthem. Think what the beginnings 
of the divine life, and the present delights of it, must be 
the earnest of to you, and make sure the ground (betime) 
of so great a hope. 

II. But I forbear here to insist further, and pass on to 
the discourse of delighting in God, under the other more 
strict notion of it, viz. as the very act of delight hath its 
direct exercise upon himself. So we are to consider this 
delight, not as a thing some way adherent to all other du- 
ties of religion; but as a distinct duty of itself, that re- 
quires a solemn and direct application of ourselves there- 
unto. For though it seems little to be doubted, but there 
is in this precept a part of religion put for the whole, 
(as having a real influence, and conferring with its name 
a grateful savour and tincture upon the whole,) it would 
yet be very unreasonable, not to take special notice of that 
part from whence the entire frame of religion hath its 
name. And having shown the nature of this duty alrea- 
dy in the former Part, what is now to be said, must more 
directly concern the practice of it; and will (as the case 
requires) fall into two kinds of discourse, viz. expostula- 
tion concerning the omission and disuse of such practice, 
and invitation thereunto. And in both these kinds it is re- 
quisite we apply ourselves to two sorts of persons, viz. 
such whose spirits are wholly averse and alien to it, and 
such as, though not altogether unpractised, are very defec- 
tive in it, and neglect it too much. ‘ 

1. Both sorts are to be expostulated with; and no doubt 
the great God hath a just quarrel with mankind (whom 
these two sorts do comprehend) upon the one or the other 
of these accounts; wherein it is fit we should plead with 
men for his sake and their own. And, 

1. With the former sort. ‘Them who are altogether dis- 
affected to God, alienated and enemies in their minds 
through wicked works, and (excepting such as deny his 
being, with whom we shall not here concern ourselves) at 
the utmost distance from delighting in him. And as to 
such, our expostulation should aim at their conviction, 
both of the matter of fact, that thus the case is with them, 
and of the great iniquity and evil of it. 

First, It is needful we endeavour to fasten upon such a 
conviction, that this is the state of their case. For while 
his being is not flatly denied, men think it generally cre- 
ditable, to be professed lovers of God; and reckon it so 
odious a thing not to be so, that they who are even most 
deeply guilty, are not easily brought to confess enmity to 
him; but flatter themselves in their own eyes, till their ini- 
quity be found to be hateful. The difficulty of making 
such apprehend themselves diseased, that their minds are 
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,of man ; that it isa state of apostacy from God; that the 
Lord looking down from heaven upon the children of men, 
to see if any did understand and seek God, finds they are 
all gone aside, #7. ¢. (that the return may answer to the 
meaning of the inquiry) gone off from him.. Every one 
of them is gone back, * or revolted, as it is expressed-in 
the parallel psalm, There is none that doeth good, no not 

-one: b which is quoted by the apostle to the intent, that 
every mouth may be stopped, and the whole world may 
become’ guilty before God.¢ This is then a common case. 
And as the same apostle charges it upon the Gentiles, that 
they were haters of God ; 4 so doth our Saviour as express- 
ly on the Jews, (who no doubt thought themselves as in- 
nocent of this crime as you,) that “they had both seen and 
hated both him and his Father.” And when it is said of 
men, that they were by nature the children of wrath, (they 
to whom he writes even as others,) do you think that is 
spoken of any lovers of God, as their present state? Or 
that when all by nature are children of wrath, any are by 
nature lovers of him, so as to love him and be under his 
wrath both at once ? It is likely then, that against so plain 
evidence, while you confess yourselves men, you will not 
deny you were sometimes haters of God. Well then, is the 
case altered with you? It is a conviction against you, 
that you are of human race, till it can be evidenced you 
are born from above, and are become new creatures. And 
what, do you find this? It is not expected you should be 
able to tell the very moment when you ceased from your 
enmity against God, and became his friends; or give a 
punctual account of every turn or motion of thoughts in 
such a change: but it is to be supposed, the work was not 
done upon you in your sleep, so as that you could have no 
animadversion of what was doing. However, comparing 
what you sometime were with what you are, what differ- 
ence do you observe? What, were yousometimes haters 
of God, and are you now come to loveand delight in him 
without perceiving in yourselves any difference? Bethink 
yourselves, is not the temper of your spirits just such God- 
ward as it was always wont tobe, without any remarkable 
turn or alteration? That is a shrewd presumption against 
you, that your case is most deplorable. But, 

2. What is your present temper, in itself considered ? 
You do love God and delight in him, how do you make it 
appear ? wherein doth that friendly and dutiful affection 
towards him evidence itself? Sure love and hatred are 
not all one with you. Whereby would you discern your 
hatred towards one you did most flatly and peremptorily 
disaffect? You would dislike the thoughts of him, hate 
his memory, cast him out of your thoughts. Do you not 
the same way show your disaffection to God ? Do you not 
find, that so a wicked man (hisenemy) is branded and dis- 
tinguished, God is not in all his thoughts ?* Ave not they 
who shall be turned into hell described thus, the people 
that forget God ;f that is, who willingly and of choice for- 
get him, or from the habitual inclination of their hearts ? 
And is not that your case? What could hinder you to 
remember him if you were so disposed ? 

Yea, but you often forget your friends, or those at least 
to whom you are sure you bear no ill will; and what 
friend would expect to bein your thoughts? It’s answered ; 
but you disrelish not the remembrance of a friend. Do 
you not the thoughts of God? You do not think on your 
absent friends while no present occasion occurs, to bring 
them to your remembrance; but is God absent? Is he far 
from any one of us? Or have you not daily before your 
eyes things enough to bring him to mind; while his 
glorious works surround you, and you live, move, and 
have your being in him, and your breath is in his 
hand? Have you that dependance on any friend? Are 
you under so much obligation to any? You often do not 
think on friends with whom you have no opportunity to 
converse ; have you no opportunity to converse with him ? 
Your friends can lay no such law upon you, to have them 
much in your thoughts. It argues a depraved inclination, 
not to do herein what you ought and are bound to do. 
You cannot by the exercise of your thoughts obtain the 
presence of a friend; you might a most comfortable Di- 
vine presence, 

And what though you think not of many to whom you 
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bear no ill will, nor have any converse with many such; 
is it enough to bear no ill will to God? ‘Will that suffice 
you to delighting in him? are you no more concerned to 
mind God and converse with him, than with the man you 
never knew or had to do with? Your unconversableness 
with God, and unmindfulness of him, can proceed from 
nothing but ill will, who daily offers himself to your con- 
verse, who seeks and invites your acquaintance, would 
have you inwardly know him, and lead your lives with 
him, Why is it that you do not so, but that you like not 
to retain him in your knowledge? and that this is the 
sense and language of your hearts towards him, “‘ Depart 
from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy ways?” It 
can proceed from nothing but ill will and a disagreeable 
temper, that you shun the converse of onethat seeks yours; 
that you will take no notice of one that often offers him- 
selfto your view, one thatmeets youat every turn, and aims 
to draw your eye, and cannot gain a look. When this is 
your deportment towards God, that he passes by you, and 
you perceive him not; he compasses you about, behind 
and before, and is acquainted with all your ways, and with 
him and his ways you will have no acquaintance, remain * 
alienated from the life of God, and as without him in the 
world; is not this downright enmity ? Or can this deport- 
ment agree with the habitual and the frequent actual de- 
light in God which is required. 

Again, would you not be justly taken to disaffect one 
whose temper is ungrateful, whose disposition and way 
is unpleasing to you? Is it not thus with you God-ward ? 
When you hear of the purity and holiness of his nature, 
his abhorrence of all wickedness, and how detestable to 
him every thing is that is impure, and that he will not en- 
dure it; do not your hearts regret this quality (as we must 
conceive of it) in the nature of God ? Which yet, because 
it is his very nature, doth so much the more certainly infer, 
that a dislike of it cannot but include disaffection to him- 
self, and that habitual and constant, since his whole way 
of dealing with men, and the course of his government 
over the world, do (and shall more discernibly) savour of 
it; do they not wish him hereupon not to be, in this res- 
pect, what he is; which is in effect, to wish him not to be 
at all? The same thing which the heart of the fool says, 
“No God;” 7. e. this would please such a one to the very 
heart. And doth this import no enmity? Can this stand 
with delight in him? Are you not disaffected to him, 
whom not being able to accuse of falsehood, whom having 
the greatest imaginable assurances of the impossibility he 
should deceive, you will yet by no means be induced to. 
trust? Consider, what doth your trust in God signify, 
more than the sound of the name? Doth it quiet your 
heart, in reference to any affairs you pretend to commit to 
him? Doth it purify it, and check your ill inclinations, in 
any thing wherein they should be countermanded upon 
the credit of his word ? What doth his testimony concern- 
ing the future things you have not seen, weigh with you, 
to the altering. of your course, and rendering it such as 
may comport and square with the belief of such things ? 
Would not the word of an ordinary man, premonishing 
you of any advantage or danger which you have no other 
knowledge of, be of more value with you ? Constant sus- 
picion of any one, without cause or pretence, most cer- 
tainly argues radicated enmity. You love him not whom 
you cannot trust. 

Do you love him whom upon all occasions you most 
causelessly displease ; whose offence you reckon nothing 
of? Is that ingenuous towards a friend, or dutiful 
towards a father or a lord? How do you, in this, carry 
towards the blessed God? Are you wont to displease 
yourselves to please him, or cross your own will to do his? 

oyou take delight in him whom you make no difficulty to 
vex? whose known declared pleasure, though you confess 
him greater, wiser, and more righteons than yourself, you 
have no more regard to, wherein it crosses your own inclina- 
tion, than you would have tothat of your child, your slave, 
or a fool ? Have you any thing to except against that mea- 
sure and character of loyal affection to your Redeemer 
and Lord, “If ye love me, keep my commandments; Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you; This 
is the love of God, that we keep his commandments ?” 
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Do you not disobey the known will of God in your or- 
dinary practice without regret? Do you not know it to be 
his will, that you “ strive to enter in at the strait gate ;” 
that you “seek first the kingdom of heaven;” that you 
“keep your heart with all diligence ;” that you ‘deny 
yourself, crucify the flesh,” be temperate, just, merciful, 
patient? Do you aim at obeying him in these things? 
Can you say, Lord, for thy sake I refrain the things to 
which my heart inclines? Hath his prohibition any re- 
straining force upon your hearts? Do you not allow your- 
selfto be licentious, earthly, vain, proud, wrathful, re- 
vengeful, though you know it will offend him ? and is this 
your love to him, or delight in him? Do you bear good 
will to him whose reproach and dishonour you are not 
concerned for, yea, whom you stick not to dishonour and 
reproach? whose interest among men hath no place in 
your thoughts, whose friends are none of yours, whose 
enemies are your friends, whose favour you care not for, 
nor regret his frowns, whose worship is a burden to you, 
(that you had rather do any thing than pray to him,) and his 
fellowship an undesired thing? Make an estimate by these 
things of the temper of your hearts towards God; and 
consider whether it bespeak delight in ham, or not rather 
habitual aversion and enmity. 

It may be you will admit these things seem to carry 
somewhat of conviction with them; but they concern 
many that are taken for godly persons and lovers of God, 
as well as they do you. And it may be, many such may 
take themselves for godly persons and lovers of God, 
and be mistaken as well as you. And what will that 
mend your case? If these things will prove a person one 
that hath no delight in God, they equally prove it as to you 
and others, which will make nothing to your advantage. 
But if they who have sincere love to God, are in a degree 
peccant against the laws of such love, (as that they are, 
they will hear in due time,) they are more ready to accuse 
themselves than other men; they abhor themselves, that 
they do not more entirely delight in God, and repent in 
dust and ashes. It better becomes you, to imitate their 
repentance, than glory in their sinful weakness; which 
while they patronize not themselves, you should not think 
it can afford a valuable patronage unto you. When did 
you check and contend with your own hearts upon these 
accounts, as they are wont to do? And if these things, 
in a degree found with them, prove their delight in God 
imperfect, their prevailing contraries will prove it (how- 
ever) sincere. And if you will not now understand the 
difference, God grant you may not hereafter at a more 
costly rate, between the imperfection and the total want of 
his love ; between having your heart and soul imperfectly 
alive towards God, and perfectly dead. : 

You may further say, God is out of your sight, and 
therefore how can it be expected you should find a sensible 
delight in him? But is he out of the sight of your minds? 
If he be, what would you infer, that then you cannot de- 
light in him at all, and therefore that you do not? the 
thing that you are charged with all this while. But he 
is out of sight by the high excellency of his being; for 
which reason he should be delighted in the more, 7. e. with 
a deeper delight, though not like that you take in the 
things of sense: and he hath been so beyond all things, 
notwithstanding his abode in that light which is inacces- 
sible. This therefore is confession without excuse; and 
would never be offered as an excuse by any, but those that 
are lost in flesh and sense, have forgot they have reason- 
able souls, and had rather be numbered with brutes than 
men; as if there were not many things you have not seen 
with the eyes of flesh, more excellent than those you have! 
or as if you had no other faculty than eyes of flesh to see 
with! Which, since you have, and the depravation thereof 
is vicious and sinful; as your not delighting in God (the 
matter of fact) seems to be yielded, and so you quit your 
first post, it will thence appear, that it cannot but be sin- 
ful too. And since at that you seem to make a stand, (as 
at your next post,) either thinking to deny or extenuate 
the evil of it, our expostulation must follow you thither, 
and be aimed, ~ 

2. To evince to you the greatness and horridness of that 
sin. Suffer yourselves therefore to be reasoned with to 
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this purpose, and consider—First, That you have some- 
what of delectation in your natures, 7. ¢. you have the: 
power naturally inherent in you, of taking delight in one 
thing or other, You have such a thing as love about you. 
Are not some things grateful and agreeable to you, in 
which you can and do take complacency? Therefore 
herein an act is not enjoined you which is incompetent to 
your natures, or simply impossible to you. Next, then, 
do you not know, your delight or love ought to be placed 
on some good or other that. is known to you; and among 
things that you know to be good, proportionably to the 
goodness which you find in them, and supremely on the 
best? Further, do you not acknowledge the blessed God 
to be the best and most excellent good? as being the first 
and fountain-good, the fullest and most comprehensive, 
the purest and altogether unmixed, the most immutable 
and permanent good? How plain and certain is this! 
How manifestly impossible is it, if there were not such a 
good, that otherwise any thing else should ever have been 
good, or been at all! Is not this as sure and evident as 
any thing your senses could inform you of ? Whence is the 
glorious excellency of this great creation, the beauty, love- 
liness, pleasantness of any creature ? Must not all that, 
and infinitely more, be originally in the great Creator of 
all. This, if you consider, you cannot butsee and own, 
While then your hearts tell you, you delight not in 
God, do not your consciences begin to accuse and judge 
you, that you deal not righteously in this matter? And 
ought it not to fill your souls with horror, when you con- 
sider, you take no delight in the best and sovereign good ? 
Yea, when you look into your hearts and find, that you not 
only do not delight in God, but you.cannot; and not for 
the want of the natural power, but a right inclination? 
Should you not with astonishment bethink yourselves, 
every one for himself, ‘‘ What is this that’s befallen me ? 
I am convinced this is the best good, every way most 
worthy of my highest delight and love, and yet my heart 
savours it not!” Youcan have no pretence to say, that 
because your heart is disinclined, therefore you are ex- 
cused, for you only do not what through an invincible dis- 
inclination you apprehend you cannot do. But youshould 
bethink yourself, ‘‘ What a wretch am J, that am so ill- 
inclined!” For is not any one more wicked according as he 
is more strongly inclined to wickedness and averse to what 
is good? But how vincible or invincible your disinclina- 
tion is, you do not yet know, not having yet made due 
trial. That youcannot of yourselves overcome, it is out of 
question ; but have you tried what help might be got from 
heaven, in the use of God’s own prescribed means? If 
that course bring you in no help, then may you under- 
stand how much you have provoked the Lord. For though 
he hath pomibed, that for such as turn at his reproof, he 
will pour out his Spirit to them; yet they who when he 
calls refuse, and when he stretches out his hand regard not, 
but set at nought all his counsel, &c., may ca!l and not be 
answered, may seek him early and not find hims And 
that wickedness may somewhat be estimated by this effect, 
that thus it makes the Spirit of grace retire, that free, be- 
nign, merciful Spirit, the Author of all love, sweetness 
and goodness, become to a forlorn soul a resolved stranger. 
If you are so given up, you have first given up yourselves; 
you have wilfully cast him out of your thoughts, and 
hardened your own hearts against him, who was the spring 
of your life and being, and in whom is all your hope. And 
whether this malignity of your hearts shall ever finally he 
overcome or no, (as you have no cause to despair but it 
may be overcome, if apprehending your life to lie upon it, 
you wait and strive, and pray and cry, as your case fe- 
quires,) yet do you not see it to be a fearful pitch of ma- 
lignity 2. and so much the worse and more vicious by how 
much it is more hardly overcome? , 
That we may here be a little more particular; consider, 
1. How tumultuous and disorderly a thing this your dis- 
affection is? You are here to consider itsdirect tendency, its 
natural aptitude, or what it doth of itself, and in its own 
nature, lead and tend to. If you may withdraw your de- 
light and love from God, then so may all other men as 
well. Therefore now view the thing itself in the common 
nature of it: and so, is not aversiom to delight in God a 
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manifest contrariety to the order of things? a turning all 
upside down ? a shattering and breaking asunder the bond 
between rational appetite and the First Good? a disjoint- 
ing and unhinging of the best and noblest part of God’s 
creation from its station and rest, its proper basis and 
centre? How fearful a rupture doth it male! how vio- 
lent and destructive a dislocation! If you could break in 
pieces the orderly contexture of the whole universe within 
itself, reduce the frame of nature to utmost confusion, rout 
all the ranks and orders of creatures, tear asunder the 
heavens, and dissolve the compacted body of the earth, 
mingle heaven and earth together, and resolve the world 
into a mere heap; you had not done so great a spoil, as 
in breaking the primary and supreme tie and bond be- 
tween the creature and his Maker; yea, between the 
Creator of all things and his more noble and excellent 
creature. All the relations, aptitudes, and inclinations of 
the creatures to one another, are but inferior and subor- 
dinate to those between the creatures and their common 
Author and Lord: and here the corruption cf the best 
cannot but be worst of all. Again, 

2. What an unnatural wickedness is it! To hate thy 
own original! To disaffect the most bountiful Author of 
thy life and being! What wouldst thou say to it if thy 
own son did hate the very sight of thee, and abhor thy pre= 
sence and converse ? especially ifthou never gavest him the 
least cause? Ifthou hast been always kind and indulgent, 
full of paternal affection towards him, wouldst thou not 
think him a vile miscreant? and reckon the earth too good 
to bear him? But how little, and in how low a capacity, 
didst thou contribute to his being in comparison of what 
the great God did to thine? How little of natural excel- 
lency hast thou above him, (it may be in many things be- 
sides this unhappy temper he much excels thee. when thou 
knowest, in thy Maker is infinite excellency beyond what 
thou canst pretend unto! And what cause canst thou pre- 
tend of disaffection towards him ? Many good works hath 
he done for thee; for which of these dost thou hate him? 
Whereby hath he ever disobliged thee? With how sweet 
and gentle allurements hath he sought to win thy heart ? 
And is it not most vilely unnatural that ‘thy spirit should 
be so sullenly averse to him, who is pleased’ to be styled 
the Mather of spirits? And in which respect it may fitly 
be said to thee, dost thou thus requite the Lord, O foolish 
creature, and unwise? Is not he thy Father % If thou 
didst hate thy ownself, (in a sense besides that wherein it 
is thy duty, and in which kind thou hast, as thy case is, a 
just and dreadful cause of self-abhorrence,) if thou didst 
hate thy very life and being, and wert laying daily plots of 
self-destruction, thou wert not so wickedly unnatural. He 
is more intimate to thee than thou art to thyself. That na- 


tural love which thou owest to thyself, and the nature 


from whence it springs, is of him, and ought to be sub- 
ordinate to him; and by a superior law of nature, thy very 
life, if he actually require it, ought to be sacrificed and laid 
down for his sake. ‘Thy hatred towards him, therefore, is 
more prodigiously unnatural, that if it were most directly 
and implacably bent against thyself. And yet also in 
hating him thou dost most mischievous! 


of heart towards him, thou dost it against thy own life and 
‘soul. 
and art laying a train for the blowing up of thy eternal 
hope. All that hate him love death.i Further, 

3. It is the most comprehensive wickedness, and which 
entirely contains all other init. For as the law of love is 
the universal and summary law, comprehending all duty, 
and even as it enjoins love to God; (for love to men ought 
to be resolved into that, and must be for his sake;) so 
must disaffection to God be comprehensive of all sin, 
whereinto every thing of it resolves itself. Dost thou not 
sce then how thou cancellest and nullifiest the obligation 
of all laws, while thou hast no delight in God ? offerest 
violence to the very knot and juncture, wherein they all 
meet and are infolded together? Not to delight in God 
therefore, what can it be but the very top of rebellion? 
‘What will thy sobriety, thy justice, thy charity signify, if 
thou hadst these to glory in, while thou art habitually dis- 
affected to thy God? Let men value thee for these, to 
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chie hate thyself too; 
and all that thou dost, by the instinct of that vile temper, 


Thou cuttest thyself off from him who is thy life; 
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whom ‘thereby thou showest some respect; but shall he, 
who in the meantime knows thou bearest none to him ? 

4, It is a ‘most reproachful contemptuous wickedness ! 
To him, I mean, whom it most directly offends against !— 
Carries it not in it most horrid contumely and indignity to 


‘the most high God? It is a practical denial of all those 


excellencies in him, that render and recommend him the 
most worthy object of our delight ; it is more than saying, 
He is not good, holy, wise, just, and true. Things may 
on the sudden be said that are not deliberately thought, 
and may be retracted the next breath; but a man’s stated, 
constant course and way signifies, the apprehension it pro- 
ceeds from to be fixed, and that it is the settled habitual 
sense of his soul. Yea, and since, as hath been said, thou 
delightest in-other things whilst thou delightest net in him; 
it plainly imports it to be the constant sense of thy very 
heart, that those things are better than he. What is it 
then that hath thy delight and love ? Whereon is thy heart 
set? Commune with thyself. Dost thou not tremble, 
when thou findest this to be thy very case, that thou mayst 
truly say, “I can delight in creatures, but not in God; 
can take pleasure in my friend, but none in him; I must 
confess it to bé the temper of my heart, that I love m 

father, mother, son, or daughter, more than Christ. Is 1 
not then to be concluded from his own express word, that 
thou art not worthy of him,k and canst be none of his dis- 
ciple 1! Nay, mayst thou not moreover truly say, that thou 
lovest this base impure earth more than God ? that thou 
takest more delight in thy companions in wickedness ; canst 
more solacé thyself with a drunkard on the ale-bench, 
with a lascivious wanton, with a profane seoffer at godli- 
ness, than with the blessed God? that thou canst allow 
thyself to riot with the luxurious, and eat and drink with 
the drunken, and not only do such things, but take plea- 
sure in them that do them, yea, and thyself take pleasure 
to commit iniquity; but in the glorious holy God thou 
canst take no pleasure? Then wouldst thou be content to 
carry the plain sense of thy heart written on thy forehead, 
and proclaim it to all the world, as thy resolved practical 


judgment, that thou accountest thy friends, thy relations, 


this vile and vanishing world, thy wicked associates, thine 
own impure lusts, better than God? And dost, thou not 
yet see the horrid vileness of thy own heart in all this? 
Art thou yet a harmless innocent creature, an honest well- 
meaning man for all this? . s 

Yea, wilt thou not see that thine heart goes against thy 
conscience all this while? that thou disaffectest him in 
whom thou knowest thou shouldst delight ? that the tem- 
per of thy spirit is a continual affront to thy profession, 
through the perfidious falsehood and vanity whereof, thou 
dost but cover hatred with lying lips ? Is not that an odious 
thing which thou so seekest to hide; and which, though 
thou art not loth to be guilty of it, thou art so very un- 
willing should be known? And since thou art ‘so very 
loth it should be known, how canst thou hold up thy 
head before that eye that is as a flame of fire, that searches 
thy heart and tries thy reins, that observes thy wayward 
spirit, and sees with hoe obstinate an aversion thou de- 
clinest his acquaintance and converse? Wilt thou stand 
before the glorious Majesty of heaven and earth, who 
knows thy disafiected heart, and say, it is but a small 
transgression thou hast.been guilty of, in not loving him 
and making him thy delight? Dost thou think this will 
pass for a little offence in the solemn judgment of the 
great day that is drawing on? Or will thy heart endure, 
or thy hands be strong, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be laid open, thou shalt stand convicted before his tribunal 
in the sight of angels and men, of having borne all thy 
days a false, disloyal heart, full of malignity and ill will 
to thy Sovereign Lord, whom thou wast so many ways 
obliged to serve and cleave to with delight and love 2 
‘When the difference shall be visibly put between those 
that delighted in God and them that never did, and thou 
shalt be marked out for one of them that didst in heart 
depart from him all thy days, and be thereupon abandoned 
to the society of that horrid accursed crew, in whom only 
thou didst delight; surely thou wilt not then say, thy 
transgression was small, 

2. But we are also to expostulate with another sort; 
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who, though they. are not altogether unacquainted with this 
heavenly exercise of delighting in God, yet too much dis- 
use. it, and apply not themselves to it (as who do?) with that 
constancy and intention of soul as the matter requires. 
And these we are to put upon the consideration of such 
evils, as either are included in this neglect,or are allied unto 
it, (and do. therefore accompany and aggravate the natural 
evil of it,)as either causing it, or being caused by it. And, 

1, Those whom we now intend are to bethink themselves, 
what evil is included in their neglect of this part of holy 
practice. And you are to judge of the evil of it by its 
disagreement with such known and usual measures, as 
whereto our practice should be suitable, and which in rea- 
son and justice it is to be estimated and censured by; as 
for instance, the Divine law, conscience, experience, obli- 
gation by kindness, stipulation, relation, profession, ten- 
dency of the new nature, dictates of God’s Spirit, the 
course and drift of his design; with all. which it will be 
found to have very ill accord. 

1. How directly opposite is it to the law of God! not 
only to his express written precept, but tothat immutable, 
eternal law, which arises from our very natures referred 
unto his! The obligingness or binding force whereof, doth 
not so much stand in this, That the thing to be done is 
such as whereto our natures were originally inclined; 
(which yet is of great weight, they having been thus in- 
elined and determined by our Maker himself, so that our 
inclination was in this case expressive of his will;) but 
{which is indeed the very reason of that, for we must con- 
ceive the Divine wisdom in the blessed God to conduct all 
the determinations of his will) the natural unchangeable 
congruity of the thing itself. And therefore as to the 
things whose constant fitness would render them matter of 
duty to us.at all times, it was provided, inclinations suit- 
able to them should be planted in our natures from the 
beginning; but things that were to be matter of duty but 
for atime, having only a present fitness unto some present 
juncture or state of affairs, it was sufficient that the Divine 
pleasure should be signified about them in some way more 
suitable to their occasional and temporary use, and that 
might not so certainly extend to all men and times. 

That great law of love to God (which comprehends this 
of delighting in him) is you may be sure of that former sort, 
it being impossible there should be’ a reasonable creature 
in being, but it will immediately and always be his duty 
to love God supremely and above all things; yea, that you 
yaust know, is the most fundamental ofall such laws. And 
therefore when because original impressions were become 
so obscure and illegible in our natures, it became necessa- 
ry there should bea new and more express edition of them 
in God’s written word; this is placed in the very front of 
them, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me ;” which 
signifies, only the having of a God in name and no more, 
if it doth not signify loving him, before all other. Where- 
fore when our Saviour was to tell which was the first and 
great commandment, he gives it thus, “ Thou shalt love 
the. Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.”™ The thing enjoined by thislaw 
is most substantial, the life and soul of all other duty, and 
without which all that we can do besides is but mere sha- 
dow; for whatsoever we are enjoined to do else, we must 
understand enjoined to be done out of love to God, as the 
principle whence it must proceed ; and not proceeding 
thence, the moral goodness of it vanishes as a beam cut 
of€ fromthe sun. For on this (with the other which is 
like unto,it, and which also hangs upon this) “hang.all 
the law and the prophets.” And what, durst thou who 
inowest God, or rather art known of him, neglect so great 
and substantial a duty? This is not like the command of 
wearing fringe on the borders. of the garment, or of not 
wearing a garment of linen and woollen ; wherein sure 
they whom it concerned should have been very undutiful 
to have disobeyed; but it is the very greatest among the 
great things of the law; a duty upon which all duty de- 
pends, even for life and breath ! Should not this have ob- 
tained in thy practice, that ought to run through and ani- 
mate all the rest? Or was it fit it should lie dead and 
bound up in the habitual principle, and not go forth (or 
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very rarely) into act and exercise? Or didst thou do thy 
duty herein by being only inclined to do it? Or would 


not the inclination, if it were right, infer (or otherwise is 
it like to last long without) suitable exercise? Why was 
So, express a law neglected, so often enjoined (or the prac- 
tice mentioned with approbation, or the neglect of it ani- 
madverted upon with abhorrence, in the very terms, or in 
terms evidently enough of the same import) in the sacred 
volume’ How could you turn over the leaves of that 
book, and not often meet with such words, ‘‘ Rejoice ye in 
the Lord, ye righteous :° rejoice in the Lord, and again, I 
say unto you, rejoice,”? &c. Should not so frequent incul- 
cations of the same thing have been answered by the fre- 
quency and continuedness of your practice of it? Or was 
it enough now and then, as it were casually and by chance, 
to hit upon the doing of what is so momentous a part of 
your religion, and ought to be the business of your life? 
Ought it not to cut your heart to find yourself convicted 
herein of a disobedient omission? And when the great 
God exacts that stated homage from you, a frequent, prac- 
tical, explicit recognition and owning of him as the su- 
preme delight, the great solace, repose, and rest of your 
souls, that you have been so little awed with the appre- 
hension of his authority and right in this case? when he 
hath mercifully chosen to make that the matter of his 
command and claim, wherein your own advantage, satis- 
faction, and content, doth so entirely consist? "That your 
practice is herein disagreeable to'a law, speaks it sinful: 
that it transgresses so great a law, highly aggravates your 
sin: alaw so important, upon which so much depends, so 
express and plain, legible in the very nature of things, 
and in reference whereto, the very excellency of the ob- 


| ject would suffice to be law to you, and dictate your duty, 


if no command had been otherwise given in the case. 
Surely the neglect of such a law cannot. have been with- 
out great transgression. 

2. Your own conscience you willacknowledge ought to 
be a rule, to you, when it manifestly agrees with that for- 
mer rule the supreme and royal law. Do you not find 
yourselves herein to have offended against that? It may 
be your sleeping conscience did not find yourself to of- 
fend; but do you not find yourself to have offended it 
now beginning toawake? This is not a doubtful and dis- 
putable matter, (perhaps your minding such matters too 
much hath hindered you inthis,) surely you will not make 
a seruple of it a difficult case of conscience, whether you 


should take the Lord of heaven and earth for your God ; 


whether you should choose him for your portion, seek rest 
in him, and place upon him your delight and love ? And 
if in so plain a case your conscience hath not expressed 
itself offended, you have offended against it, in letting it 
sleep so securely, and not stirring it up to its proper office 
and work. And know that sinning against the light of 
one’s own conscience doth not stand only in going against 
the actual deliberated thoughts which we have had, but 
also in walking contrary to our habitual knowledge, and 
the thoughts and apprehensions which thence we might 
and should actually have had. Inadvertency and disre- 
gard of known duty is the most usual way of sinning 
against conscience. And, besides, have you not in this 
often gone against the repeated checks of your own con- 
sciences? Bethink yourselves, have you not im your 
prayer intermingled frequent confessions of your cold love 
to God, and that you have taken so little delight in him? 
And were those only customary forms with you, and words 
of course ? Surely (though it might not be urgently enough) 
your consciences did at such times accuse you. _ And let 
that be a dreadful thing in your eyes, to continue a course 
which, if youconsider, you cannot but condemn. And, 

3. Ought not your experience to have been instructive 
to you; as it commonly is to men in other matters ? Have 
you not in this neglect run counter to sueh instruction ? 
By this means you are supposed to have known the 
sweetness, as by that last mentioned, the equity and _fit- 
ness, of delight in God. Have not those been your best 
hours, wherein you could freely solace yourselves in him? 
Was not one of them better than a thousand otherwise 
spent? Did you never find it good for you, 1n this way, to 
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draw nigh to God 74 and hereupon pronounce them blessed 
whom he did choose and cause to approach unto him ? 
And where is that blessedness of which ye spake? Haveye 
forgotten that ye ever thus tasted how gracious the Lord 
was? And ’tis like you have, by your taste, found it also an 
evil thing and bitter to depart from him. Methinks you 
should reckon it a great increase of your sin to have gone 
against your own sense, when especially your superior rule 
might give you assurance it did not deceive you. And doth 
it not expressly oblige you to follow its guidance, while it 
puts the character of perfect, or of being come to fullage,s 
upon them, who by reason of use (or accustomedness) 
have senses exercised to discern between good and evil? 

4. And what will you say to the great obligations 
which the love and kindness of God have laid upon you? 
Will you not esteem yourselves to have been thereby 
* .und to place your love and delight on him? Could you 
decline doing so without putting a slight upon his love 
who is infinite in what he is, and who is love? Was not 
his love enough to deserve yours ? the love of God, that 
of a silly worm’? Were you not obliged to love him back 
again, who was so much before-hand with you in the mat- 
ter of love? to love him who had loved you first?! The 
first love is, therefore, perfectly free ; the latter is thereby 
certainly obliged and become bounden duty. How vari- 
ously and with how mighty demonstration hath that love 
expressed and evidenced itself! It hath not glanced at 
you, but rested on you, and settled in delight. He hath 
so stood affected towards the people of his choice, and put 
a hame on them on purpose to signify his delight in them.¥ 
He rejoices over them with joy, and rests in his love to 
them.x The Lord taketh pleasure in his people.y His 
delights have from of old been with the sons of men. 
Could he delight in such as you, and cannot you in him? 
Be amazed at this! How mean an object had he for his 
delight ! How glorious and enamouring a one have you! 
exce!lency and love in conjunction! whereas in you were 
met deformity and ill will! He hath loved you so as to 
remit to you much. To give to youand for you a great 
deal more; Himself and the Son of his delights. He 
then (thou shouldst recount) did invite thee to delight in 
him who hath always sought thy good, done strange 
things to effect it, takes pleasure in thy prosperity, and 
exercises loving-kindness towards thee with delight; who 
contrived thy happiness; wrought out thy peace at the 
expense of blood, even his own; taught thee the way of 
life, cared for-thee all thy days, hath supplied thy wants, 
borne thy burdens, eased thy griefs, wiped thy tears. 
And if now he say to thee, “ After all this couldst thou 
take no pleasure in me?’ Will not that confound and 
shame thee? He hath expressed his love by his so 
earnest (and at last successful) endeavours to gain thine. 
By this, that he hath seemed to put a value on it; and 
that he desisted not tillin some degree he had won it; 
whereupon there hath been an acquaintance, a friendship, 
some intimacies between him and thee, according as So- 
vereign Majesty hath vouchsafed to descend and advance 
sinful dust. And how disingenuous, unbecoming, and un- 
suitable to all this is thy strangeness and distance after- 
wards! It is more unworthy to cast out of your hearts, 
than not to have admitted such a guest. 

5, How contrary is this omission to what by solemn 
vow and stipulation you have bound yourselves to! It 
hath graciously pleased the blessed God in his transac- 
tions with men to contrive his laws into the form of a co- 
venant, wherein, upon terms, he binds himself to them, 
expecting (what he obtains from such as become his own) 
their restipulation, Wonderful grace! that he should ar- 
ticle with his creatures, and capitulate with the work of 
his own hands! And whereas his first-and great law (and 
which virtually being submitted to, comprehends our 
obedience to all the rest) is as hath been noted, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me;” this also he gives 
forth often, as the sum and abridgment of his covenant, 
“That he will be our God, and we shall be his people.” 
Now this you have consented to; and therein bound your- 
sélves (as you have heard our Saviour expounds the first 
and great commandment) to love him with all your soul, 
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&c. And how well doth your neglect to delight in him 
agree and consist with this? What, love him with all 
your soul in whom you can rarely find yourselves to take 
any pleasure? Surely pet hearts will now misgive and 
admit a conviction you have not dealt truly (as wellas not 
kindly) in this. What, not to keep faith with the righteous 
God! “To deceive a deceiver some would think not into- 
lerable, but what pretence can there be for such dealing 
with the God of truth? You have vowed to him, what 
think you of this drawing back? Such trifling with him ; 
the great and terrible God who keeps covenant and mer- 
cy for ever! How unbecoming is it! to dally with him 
as you would with an uncertain whiffling man! To be off 
and on, to say and unsay, that he shall be your God, and 
that he shall not, (for how is he your God if you delight 
not in him?) imports little of that solemn gravity and 
stayedness which becomes a transaction with the most 
high God. He takes no pleasure in fools; wherefore pay 
that which you have vowed.* 

6. Nor doth it better agree with your relation to him, 
which arises from your covenant. Thence he becomes 
yours, and you his! “I entered into covenant with thee, 
and thou becamest mine:” and the covenant binding on 
both parts, the relation is mutual; so that thereby also he 
becomes yours. It is a most near, represented therefore 
by the nearest among men, even the conjugal, relation ; 
therefore how full is that Song of Songs of expressions 
importing mutual delight suitable thereto! And what a 
bondage (as well as incongruity) were that relation with- 
out delight!’ Have you repented your choice? If not, why 
take you not pleasure ? Why do you not rejoice and glo- 
ry in it, even as he professes to do over you? If he should 
repent, in what case were you? Not to take pleasure in 
God! your own God! How strangely uncouth is it! You 
are not to consider him as a stranger, an unrelated one. 
If he were such to you, his own excellencies challenge to 
be beheld with delight. But you are to reckon and say 
of him, “ This is my beloved, and this is my friend, &c. I 
am his and he is mine.” And how ill do such words be- 
come the mouth that utters them not from the abundance 
of the heart, even from a heart abounding and overflow- 
ing with love and joy! 

7. And how doth the temper of your heart ‘tnd your 
practice, while you take not actual, ordinary delight in God, 
clash and jar with your profession! For admit you do not 
then make an express verbal profession of actual delight 
in God at such times when you find it not, yet you still 
avow yourselves, and would be accounted and looked 
upon, as related to him: andthe just challenges of that re- 
Jation are not any way answered, but by a course of ordi- 
nary actualdelight. So much your profession manifestly 
imports. Whilst you profess the Lord to be your God, 
yon profess him to be your supremedelight. And how is 

eso, when you seldom have a delightful thought of him, 
or look to him with any pleasure? and the temper of 
your spirit towards him is usually strange and shy ? And 
bethink yourselves, what would you then be esteemed 
such as care not for him, as value him not? Would you 
willingly be taken for such in all those long intervals 
wherein your actual delight in him is wholly discontinued ? 
Would you not be ashamed the disposition of your heart 
towards him at such times should be known? Do you not 
desire to be better thought of ? What is there then at the 
bottom, and under the covert, of your yet continued pro- 
fession at such times, but falsehood? A Hestiaponnent 
affection there is not. Is not your very profession then 
mere dissimulation and a lie? a concealment and dis- 
guise of a heart inwardly bad and naught; but which only 
comforts itself that it is not known ? that is all day long 
full of earth and vanity, and wholly taken up with either 
the contentments, delights, and hopes, or the cares, fears, 
and discontents that do naturally arise from these vile, 
mean objects, and so are of a kind as mean and vile as 
they ? only makes a shift to lie hid all the while, and lurk 
under the appearance such a one hath put on of a lover of 
God, and one that above all things delights in him? But 
is this honest dealing ? or was this indeed all that was 
this while to be got of God, the credit of being thought his ?_ 
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Yet it may be you will somewhat relieve yourselves by 
- Saying you suppose for all this your profession was not 
altogether false. For you hope there was still a principle 
in you by which your heart was habitual'y directed towards 
God, and whereby his interest did still live and was main- 
tained in you,motwithstanding your many and long diver- 
sions from him. And while your profession did signify 
that, it signified some real thing, and so was not a false 
and lying profession. 

But to this I say, was this all that your profession was 
in itself apt, and by you designed, to signify? Surely it 
was apt and intended to signify more than habitual incli- 
nation. It carried the appearance of such actings God- 
ward as were suitable to your having him for your God; 
and you would it’s likely have been loth it should have 
been othérwise understood. And surely whatsoever it 
said or imported more than the truth was false. 

And again, can you be confident that so much as you 
suppose was true? Are you sure of this, that because you 
have sometimes found some motions of heart towards God, 
it is therefore habitually inclined to him, when it very 
rarely puts forth itself in any suitable acts, and for the most 

art works quite another way 2? Whereby are habits to be 
<nown but by the frequency of their acts? Do not you 
know there are many half-inclinations and workings of 
heart with some complacency God-ward that prove abortive 
and come to nothing, as that of the stony ground, and that 
of Heb. vi. 4. domore than intimate. Surely your hope 
and safety more depend upon your repentance, your return 
_and closer adherence to God thereupon, than the supposi- 
tion your heart is in the main sound and right amidst those 
more notable declinings from him. But we will admit 
your supposition true, (which the consideration of the per- 
sons we are now dealing with, and the design of this present 
piece of our discourse requires,) and take it for granted, 
that amidst this your great neglect, you have notwithstand- 
ing a principle, a new and holy nature in you, whose ten- 
dency is God-ward; whereupon, we further say then, 

8. And doth not your unaccustomedness to this blessed 
‘exercise resist the tendency of that new nature? And so 
your practice, while your heartsruna quite contrary course, 
(for they are not doing nothing while they are not in this 
delightful way working towards God,) doth not only offend 
towards your profession, which it in great part belies; 
but against that vital principle also, which is in you; 
and so your very excuse aggravates your sin. Is there 
indeed such a principle in you? And whither tends 

it? Is it not from God? And doth it not then na- 
turally aim at him and tend towards him? being upon 
both these accounts (as well as that it resembles him, 
- and is his living image) called a participation of the 
Divine nature? Yea, doth it not tend to delight in him? 
for it tends to him as the soul’s last end and rest. What 
good principle can you have in you God-ward if you have 
not love to him? And the property of that, is to work 
towards him by desire, that it may rest in him by delight. 
Have you faith in God? That works by this love. Faith 
is that great power in the holy soul by which it acts from 
God as a principle ; love is that by which it acts towards 
him as an end; by that it draws from him, by this it 
moves to him, and restsin him. The same holy, gracious 
nature (dependently on its great Author and Cause) in- 
clining it roth to this motion and rest; and to the former, 
in order to the latter: so by the work of the new creature 
in the soul formed purposely for blessedness in God and 
devotedness to him, its aspirations, its motions, its very 
pulse, breathe, tend, and beat this way. But you apply 
not your souls to delight in God. You bend your minds 
and hearts another way. What are you doing then? You 
are striving against your own life; you.are mortifying all 
good inclinations towards God, stifling and stopping the 
breath that your panting heart would send forth to him; you 
are busily crucifying the new creature, instead of the body 
ofsin. There issomewhat in you that would work towards 
God, and you suffer it not; and is that well? That divine 
thing, born of God, of heavenly descent, that hath so much 
in it of sacredness by its extraction and parentage, you 
fear not to do violence to! 
If indeed such a thing (asyou seem to hope) be in you; 
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at some time or other you may perceive which way it beats 
and tends. The soul in which it hath place is biassed by 
it God-ward; and though often it is not discernible, it 
sometimes shows its inclinatiin. Other men, and meaner 
creatures, sleep sometimes, and then their most rooted dis- 
positions appear not; when they are awake they bewray 
them, and let them be seen in their actions, motions, and 
pursuits. 'The renewed soul hath its sleeping intervalstoo, 
and what propensions it hath towards God is little diseern- 
ible; (and yet even then it sometimes dreams of him, at 
least between sleeping and waking; I sleep, but my heart 
waketh, it is the voice of my beloved;)» but if you seri- 
ously commune with yourselves in your more wakeful 
seasons, you may perceive what your hearts seek and crave; 
some such sense as this may be read in them, The desire of 
our souls is unto thy name, O Lord, and to the remem- 
brance of thee.c One thing have I desired, that will I 
seek after, to behold the beauty (the delight, as the word 
signifies) of the Lord.a And when you observe this dis- 
covered inclination, you may see what it is that im your 
too wonted course you repress and strive against. ‘That 
divine birth calls for suitable nutriment, more tastes how 
gracious the Lord is. You will have it feed upon ashes, 
upon wind and vanity; or (although it had the best pa- 
rent, it hath so ill a nurse) when it asks bread, you give it 
a stone, and let it be stung by a scorpion; and the injury 
strikes higher than at it alone, even (as is obvious) at the 
very Author of this divine production; which therefore 
we add as a further aggravation of this evil, viz. 

9. That it’s an offence against the Spirit of grace, whose 
dictates are herein slighted and opposed; for surely with 
the tendencies of the new creature he concurs. It is 
maintained by-him as well as produced, continually de- 
pends on him as to its being, properties, and all its opera- 
tions. Nothing therefore can be cross to the inclination 
of a renewed soul as such, which is not more principally 
so to the Holy Ghost himself. And particularly the dis- 
posing of the soul unto delight is most expressly ascribed 
to him; that very disposition being itself joy in the Holy 
Ghost ;° and we find it numbered among the fruits of the 
Spirits You may possibly be less apprehensive of your 
sin in this, because you find him not dictating to you with 
that discernible majesty, authority, and glory, that you may 
think agreeable to so great an Agent. But you must know, 
he applies himself to us in a way much imitating that of 
nature. And as in reference to the conservation of our na- 
tural beings, we are assured the first cause co-operates 
with inferior causes, (for we live, move, and have our being 
in him, £) though the Divine influence is not communicated 
to this purpose with any sensible glory, or so distinguish- 
ably, that we can discern what influence is from the superior 
cause and what from subordinate; our reason and faith 
certainly assure us of what our sense cannot reach in this 
matter. So it is here also, the Divine Spirit accommodates 
himself very much to the same way of working with our 
own, and acts as suitably to ourown natures. And though 
by very sensible tokens we cannot always tell which be 
the motions that proceed from him; yet. faith teaches us 
from his word, to ascribe to him whatever spiritual good 
we find in ourselves; inasmuch as we are not of ourselves 
sufficient to think a good thought. And if by that word 
we judge of the various motions that stir in us, we may 
discern which are good and which not; and somay know 
what to ascribe to the Spirit, and what not. Whereas, 
therefore, that word commands us to delight in God, if we 
find any motion in our hearts tending that way, we are 
presently to own the finger of God, and the touch of his 
Holy Spirit therein. And what, have you found no such 
motions excited, no thoughts cast in that have had this as- 
pect and tendency, which your indulged carnality and 
aversion have repressed and counter-wrought? Herein 
you have grieved and quenched the Spirit. 

And if it have not over-borne you into what you should 
have understood to have been your duty, but have, upon 
your untractableness, retired and withdrawn from you; 
do not therefore make the less reckoning of the matter, 
but the more rather; this carries more in it of awful con- 
sideration in you, and smarter rebuke that he desisted. 
You must consider him as a free Agent, and who works to 
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will anil to do of his good pleasure. His influence is re- 
tractable, and when it is retracted you ought in this case 
to reclcon, it signifies a resentment of your undutiful and 
regardless carriage towards him. And ought you not to 
smite upon the thigh then, and say, “‘ What have I done?” 
You have striven against the Spirit of the most high God; 
you have resisted him in the execution of his office, when 
you were committed to his conduct and government; you 
have fallen out and quarrelled with your merciful guide, 
and slighted at once both his authority and love. This 
‘could be no small offenee. And you are also to consider, 
that when such a province was assigned him in reference 
to you, and such as you; and the great God set his Spirit 
on work about you; it was with a special end and design, 
being the determination of most wise counsel. And how 
highly doth this inerease the offence ! that, 

10. You have herein directly obstructed the course and 
wrogress of that design; that could be no other than 
the magnifying of his grace in your conduct to blessedness. 
This is that whereon he hath been intent; and he hath 
made his design herein so visible, that they that run 
might read what it was. 
placing your delights on him, speaks its end; ’tis that 
whereby he should be most highly acknowledged and you 
blessed both at once. His known design you ought to 
have reckoned did prescribe to you, and give you a law. 


It is a part of civility towards even an ordinary man, not, 


to cross his design which I know him earnestly to intend, 
when it tends no way to my prejudice, or any man’s; yea, 
.o do so would in common interpretation, besides rude- 
ness, argue ill nature and a mischievous disposition. Much 
more would duty and just observance towards a superior 
challenge so much, as not to counterwork him, and awe a 
well-tempered spirit into subjection and ini ge but 
a stiff reluctancy to the great and known design of the 
blessed God, meant so directly to our own_advantage, 
speaks so very bad a temper, hath in it such a complica- 
tion of peevish wilfulness, of undutifulness and ingratitude 
to him, of negligence and disregard of ourselves, that it 
must want a name to express it. 

And now do you see what evil the neglect of delighting 
in God (accompanied as it cannot but be with the having 
your hearts otherwise engaged and vainly busy) doth in- 
clude and carry in it? . Will you pause awhile and delibe- 
rate upon it? Do but make your just and sober estimate 
by the things that have been mentioned. Measure it by 
God’s law, and it imports manifest disobedience in a mat- 
ter of highest consequence ;—by the judgment of your own 
conscience, and it imports much boldness against light in 
avery plain case ;—by your experience, and it speaks an 
uninstructable stupidity, or a very heedless forgetful spirit ; 
—by the obligation laid upon you, by the kindness of this 
very counsel and offer, (besides many other ways,) and it 
hath in it great ingratitude and insensibleness of the great- 
est love ;—by your covenant, and it imports treachery ;—by 
your relation, much incongruity and undecency ;—by your 
profession, falsehood and hypocrisy ;—by the tendency of 
the new nature in you, unnatural violence ;—by the dic- 
tates of God’s Spirit, great untractableness ;—by his known 
declared design in this matter, a most undutiful disrespect 
to him, with a most wretched carelessness of yourselves, 
as to your nearest and most important concern. One 
would think it needless to say more, But why should we 
balk ahy thing that so obviously occurs, tending to set 
forth the exceeding great sinfulness of thissin? ‘Therefore 
know, that besides its great faultiness in itself, 

II. Much also cannot but be derived into it from its 
very faulty causes. It supposes and argues great evils 
that flow into it, and from which it hath its rise. 

1. Great blindness and ignorance of God. For is it 
possible any should have known and not have loved him? 
or have beheld his glory, and not have been delighted 
therewith? and that with such delight and love as should 
have held a settled seat and residence in them. And can 
your ignorance of God be excusable or innocent? The 
apostle’s words are too applicable; Some have not the 
knowledge of God, I speak it to your shame.s Do you 
pretend to him, and know him not? worship him so oft, 
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and worship you know not what? had such opportunity 
of knowing him, and yet be ignorant? At least it would 
be thought, In Judah is God known, and that his name 
were great in Israel,i where he hath had his tabernacle and 
dwelling-place. Here one would think his altar should 
not bear the same inscription as at Athens; ‘To the un-. 
known God.”« How express hath his discovery of him- 
self been to you! and how amiable! What was there in 


‘it not delectable ? or in respect whereof he hath not ap- 


eared altogether lovely? asit were composed of delights ? 

ou have had opportunity to behold him clad with the 
garments of salvation and praise; and as he is in Christ, 
in that alluring posture, “reconciling the world to. him- _ 
self,”1 wherein all his attributes have visibly complied to 
the reconciling design; his boundless fulness of life and 
love not obstructed by any of them, from flowing out in 
rich and liberal communications. Ifyou had not excluded 
that glorious pleasant light wherein he is so to be beheld, 
you would have beheld what had won your hearts fully, 
and bound them to him in everlasting delight and love. 
And have you not reason to be ashamed you have not 
known him better, and to better purpose! Alienation 
from the life of God™ proceeds from blindness of heart, 
z. €. a chosen, affected, voluntary blindness. Or if your 
knowledge of him be not little, a, ote : 

2. Your little delight in him argues much unmindful- 
ness of him; at least that you have not minded him duly, 
and according to what you have known. It might here be 
seasonable to suggest to you, how likely it is that several 
ways your great faultiness in the matter of thinking of God 
may have contributed to the withholding of your delight 
from him. Consider therefore, 

1. Have not your thoughts of him been slight and 
transient? Have they not been overly superficial thoughts ? 
casual only, and such as have dropped into your minds 
as it were by chance, fluid and roving, fixed neither upon 
him nor into your hearts? toa much resembling what is 
said of the wicked man, God is not in all his thoughts,» | 
he hath not been amidst them? Your thoughts have not 
united upon him, he hath not been situated and centred 
in them. Was not this the case? You bestowed upon 
him it may be now and then a hasty passant glance, the 
careless cast of a wandering eye; and was this*likely to 
beget an abiding permanent delight? Have you been wont 
to compose yourselves designedly and on purpose to think 
of him, so as your thoughts might be said to have been 
directed towards him by the desire and inclining bent of 
your heart; according to that, the desire of our soul is to- 
wards thy name, and to the remembrance of thee? 
Whence it is that ’tis represented as the usual posture of 
them whom he reckons among his jewels, and for whom 
the book of remembrance was written, that they thought 
on his name;? a thing that they might be known by, and 
distinguished from other men. Wherefore it is observ- 
able, that their remembrance of him was thought worth 
the remembering, and to be transmitted into records never 
to be forgotten. The evil of your not delighting in God, 
hath a great accession from your negligent thinking of him. 

2. Have not your thoughts of him been low and mean, 
such as have imported light esteem? Compare them with 
those admiring thoughts, Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness 24 
O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth!" How unlike have yours been to such thoughts! 
Bethink yourselves how deeply culpable you have made 

our neglect to delight in God, by your unworthy thoughts, 

y which you have detracted so unspeakably from the 
Divine excellency! Hence you have more to account for 
than merely not delighting in God, a rendering him such 
to yourselves, as if he were not worthy to be delighted in. 
How ought this to shake your hearts ! 

3. Have they not been hard thoughts; full of censure, 
and misjudging of his nature, counsels, ways, and works ? 
have there not been perverse reasonings, with dislike of 
his methods of government over men in this present state ? 
as if he had too little kindness for such as you would have 
him favour, and too much for others; judging his love and 
hatred by false measures? This seems to be much the evil: 
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unto which the injunction of delight in God is here. op- 
posed in this psaim and. whence it may be estimated, how 
directly that militates against this, and prevailing, excludes 
it. Perhaps you have delighted so little in God because 
ye have thought (the thing that is so wearisome to him) 


every one that doth evil is good. in the sight of the Lord, | 


and he delighteth in them ;s and have said in your hearts, 
where is the Godof judgment? Or have you not been 
more peccant in your apprehensions of his rules and reso- 
lutions for the disposing of men as to their eternal states ? 
Have you not disbelieved the revelation he hath given of 
his nature, and express declarations of his mind and. pur- 
pose touching these matters? Was it not enough for you 
to have known his gracious propensions towards returning 
sinners, that desire him again for their God, and willingly 
accept the grace, and submit themselves to the conduct and 
government, of his Son? Should not this have allured and 
won your hearts to him, and made you, with humble, 
thankful admiration of his grace, resign and yield your- 
selves to be his for ever?. Have you not measured your 
apprehensions of him by the suggestions and misgivings 
of your guilty, jealous hearts; or by your experienced 
animosity, and the implacableness of your own spirits to- 
wards such as have offended you; as if he could forgive 
no more than you are disposed to do? Have you not 
opposed your own imaginations of him to his express tes- 
tifications of himself, that ‘‘ He is love; slow to anger, and 
of great mercy, &c. And that as the heavens are high 
above the earth, so are his ways above your ways, and his 
thoughts above your thoughts?” Have you not (against 
his plain word) thought him irreconcileable, and averse to 
the accepting of any atonement for you? prescribed and 
set bounds to him, and thought your sin greater than could 
be forgiven? And if hereupon you have not delighted in 
him, and have found all ingenuous affection towards him 
stifled within you, as your not delighting in him, was a 
foul evil; the more sinful injurious cause (denying the 
infinite goodness of his nature, and giving the he to his 
word) hath made it beyond all expression worse. And 
further at least consider, 

4, Have not your thoughts of God been few? Is not 
the meditation of him with you an unwonted thing? The 
Psalmist, resolving to mind him much, to praise and sing 
to him as long as he lived, and while he had any being;t 
doth as it were prophesy to himself, that his meditation of 
him should be sweet. Frequent right thoughts of God, 
will surely be pleasant, delightful thoughts; but your little 
delight in God too plainly argues, you have minded him 
but seldom. And how full of guilt is your not delighting 
in God upon this account! How cheap is the expense of 
athought! What, that so much should not be done in 
order to the delightful rest of your soul in God! _ 

3. It supposes much carnality, a prone inclination and 
addictedness to this earth and the things of it; and there- 
upon argues in you a very mean, abject spirit. While you 
can take no pleasure (or do take so little) in God, is there 
nothing else wherein you take pleasure! And what is it ? 
God hath in this matter no other rival than this world. 
’Tis its friendship that is enmity to him ; something or 
other of it, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, or the 
pride of life prevails far, while the love of the Father hath 
so little place in you.x Whither are you sunk ? into how 
low and vile a temper of ae when you can take pleasure 
in so base things, rather than in the blessed God; and quit 
so high and pure delights for mire and dirt? What hath 
thus carnalized your minds, that yousavour only the things 
of the flesh, anf divine things are tasteless and withont 
relish 2 Nor are you to think more favourably of your 
case, if you take little actual complacency in the world 
also; probably it is because you have little of it to delight 
in; it may be you are more acquainted with the cares of 
it than the delights; or your desire after it is much larger 
than your possession. ’Tis all one for that. But what 
are your hearts most apt to delight in? or, what is most 
agreeable to your temper? ’Tis the same thing, what 
earthly affection predominates in you, while the temper of 
your Spirit is earthly; and it is thereby-held off from God. 
‘Your not having actual earthly delights to put in the 
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balance against heavenly is only by accident. But all your 
cares, desires, and hopes: of that vile kind, would turn 
into as vile delights, if you-had your wills. In the mean- 
time, you are the more excuseless, and your sin is the 
grosser, that even the cares and troubles of this world are 
of more value with you than delight in God. . How far are 
you from that temper, Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and whom do I desire on earth besides thee ?¥ 

4, And how sad an argument is it, of downright aver- 
sion and. disaffectedness to God, in a great degree at least 
yet remaining! Whence can your not delighting in him 
proceed, but from this, as its most immediate cause? What 
could hinder you, if your heart were inclined? Are you 


not astonished to behold this as the state of your case, that 


you delight not in him, because your heart is against it;, 
that is, from flat enmity. And what doth more naturally 
import enmity to any thing than to turn off from it, as not 
being able to take pleasure in it. So God expresses his 
detestation of apostates, If any man draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him.z_ And his contempt of Je- 
choniah is signified by the like manner of speaking. Do 
you not tremble to think that should be the temper of your 
spirit towards God, and that your estimate of him, as if he 
were a despised broken idol, and as mean a thing as a 
vessel wherein is no pleasure? Reckon then thus with 
yourself, As your case stands, and things do lie between 
God-and you, your little delight in God can have no more 
favourable account given of it, nor be resolved into any 
gentler or milder cause, than enmity. And if this seem 
to you not to be a cause, but to be coincident, and fall in. 
with it, so much the worse. By how much lessthis enmity 
hath of antecedency to your neglect, or the more it seems 
the same with it, so much the more it discovers the evil of 
the thing itself. For by what worse name can we call - 
any thing than enmity to God? But we speak of your 
habitual temper, as that, which is the cause of your actual 
neglect. And since you have a discovery of God as 
the most delectable object, cannot pretend there is a better, 
have leave and free permission to place your delight on 
him, ye are earnestly invited and pressed to it. ’Tis 
plain nothing else is in your way to hinder you. There- 
fore you delight not in him, because your heart only is 
averse.” ; 

Ill. We also might insist further to show the evils that 
ensue and follow upon this neglect. Such I mean, as do 
not follow casually and by accident, but which have a 
very inward connexion with it, and are its most natural 
consequents ; being some way caused by it, or which it 
doth very directly tend to beget. And yet these we need 
not be solicitously curious to distinguish, as things of a 
kind altogether diverse from those last mentioned under 
the foregoing head. For it is very apparent, the same 
things may both cause little delight in God, and be caused 
thereby ; as a person may therefore not delight in God be- 
cause he knows him not, and may therefore be the less apt 
to entertain the knowledge of him, because he hath no de- 
light in him. And the case is the same as to the other 
things spoken of as causes of this omission, 7. ¢. that it and 
they may be mutual causes of one another. But it how- 
ever equally serves the design of aggravating the evil of 
not taking frequent actual delight in God, that hereby sin 
grows, whether in the same or in different kinds. There is 
still an increase of sin, though but of the same sort that was 
in being before. You ought to consider then, as you take 
so little delight in God from that very bad cause, that you 
have not entertained the right knowledge of him, when 
you had so great opportunity to get much of it, which 
makes your matter very ill; do you not also find that by 
your withholding yourselves from delighting in him, you 
have still less disposition to seek his more inward acquaint- 
ance? And doth not that make your matter much worse ? 
If you already know somewhat of him, you yet know but 
in part; your object is infinite, and this knowledge so ex- 
cellent, that you cannot fully attain to it, there is still more 
to be known, 

Now therefore if you did delight much in God, would 
you not be pressing hard after him ?> would you not be 
following on to know him %¢ and then would his goings 
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forth be prepared before you as the morning, and he would 
be still visiting you with fresh and increasing light ; where- 
upon your pleasure would be renewed and increased by 
every fresh view, and consequently your progress would 
be from sight to sight, and from pleasure to pleasure; 
whereas now this wheel stands still, or you are going back 
into darkness and desolation. Have you not much the 
more to answer for upon this account? The like may 
be said afte the rest. ‘The irrectitude and great faultiness 
of your thoughts of God, though that contribute not a little 
to your not delighting in him, yet also ifyou did delight in 
him more, would not your thoughts of him be more deeply 
serious, more highly raised ? Would you not be very 
unapt to take up injurious hard thoughts of him? Would 
not his thoughts (once become precious to you) be also nu- 
merous, or innumerable rather, as the sands of the sea- 
shore 24 Would not your earthly temper, your strangeness 
and averseness to him, vanish and wear off, if you were 
more exercised in actual delightful converse with him ? 
herefore the permanency and increase of those mentioned 
evils, and that they have got such settled rooting in you, is 
all to be charged upon your not applying yourselves to 
niore frequent actual delight in God. Besides what may 
further follow hereupon, the languishment and decays of 
your inward man; the difficulty you find to trust in God, 
when you are reduced to straits, (as who would commit 
his concernments to one he doth not love ?) your impa- 
tience of adverse and cross emergencies, that may often 
befall to you; your aptness to vexation or despondency ; 
the easy victory a temptation hath over you; (as surely he 
is sooner drawn away from God, or into sin against him, 
who delights not in him;) your less usefulness in your 
place and station; your want of courage, resolution, zeal 
for God; (which are best maintained by delight, and the 
relishes of a Sweet complacency taken in him ;) your slug- 
gishness in a course of well doing; the sense of a toilsome, 
heavy labour in religion, that it begets you weariness with- 
out rest; (whence you rather affect a rest from it, than in 
it and by it ;) and lastly, your continual bondage by the fear 
of death, which one would not dread, apprehending it only 
a.removal into his presence in whom I delight. All these 
things (which might have been distinctly insisted on, and 
more expressly accommodated to the present purpose, but 
that I would not be over-tedious, and that some where else 
some or other of them may fall again in our way) do bring 
in great and weighty additions to the evil and guiltiness 
of this sin, and much tend to lay load upon it, to fill up its 
measure, even unto pressing down and running over. For 
how just is it, to impute to it what it naturally causes, and 
lay its own impure and viperous births at its own door! 

And though this discourse hath been drawn out toa 
greater length than was intended, it will not be lost labour, 
if by all that hath been said, any that fear God shall be 
brought to apprehend more of the odiousness of this sin ; 
and the self-indulgent thought be banished far from them, 
that this is either an indifferent matter, or at least (if it be 
somewhat a careless) ’tis one of their more harmless inad- 
vertencies and omissions. Which good effect, if through 
the blessing of God it may accomplish, there will be the 
less need unto such to read on, but take their nearer way 
to the immediate present practice of this great duty, and 
because also it is to be hoped, that the evil of this neglect 
once apprehended, will prompt and quicken serious and 
considering persons to set upon the enjoined duty’; it will 
be the less necessary to enlarge much in that other kind of 
discourse which we now come to, viz. 

II. Invitation thereunto. Wherein yet we have reason 
to fear it may be too needful to place some part of our 
present labour. For though in matters of an infinitely in- 
ferior nature and concernment, any practice is readily un- 
dertaken that is once represented reasonable and gainful ; 
in such a business as this, a hundred difficulties are ima- 
gined ; we stand as persons that cannot find their hands; 
and all the question is, (even if there be some inclination 
to it, or conviction at least it should be done,) but how 
shall we go about it? We areapt to grope as in the dark, 
even at noon-day, and cannot find the door or way that 
leads into a practice wherein there is so much both of 
pleasantness and duty. Therefore as the case is, the invi- 
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tation to this exercise ought, if it were possible, to be a 
kind of manuduction; and it is needful we be not only 


called and pressed, but even led into it. This then we — 


are to endeavour, the giving of some plain prescriptions 
that may put us into an easy and direct way of falling ex- 
peditely upon this delightful work. — And here it must be 
considered, that all (as hath been said) are not in an equal 
disposition to it. Some are more averse, others less, but 
all too much; therefore are we to begin as low as their 
case may require, who are less disposed; and so proceed- 
ing on in our course, somewhat may fall in more suitable to 
them who are in some disposition to it, but do yet need (as 
who do not ?) some help and furtherance in order thereto. 

First therefore, It is necessary, that you do deliberately 
and resolvedly design the thing itself. Propose to your- 
selves delighting in God as a business unto which you will 
designedly and with steadfast purpose apply your whole 
soul. Content not yourselves with light roving thoughts 
about it, which many have about divers matters which 
they never think fit to engage themselves in. Determine 
the matter fully in your own heart, and say, “ Many pro- 
jects I have tried in my time, sundry things I have turned 
my mind unto, to little purpose, I will now see what there 
is of delight to be found in God. ‘The sloth and aversion 
of a backward heart must be overcome by-resolution ; and 
that resolution be well-weighed, deliberately taken up, 
deeply fixed, that it may last and overcome. And why 
should you not be resolved in this point? Is thisa matter 
always to beqwaived? Know you another way to be happy ? 
Are you yet to learn, that a reasonable soul needs the ful- 
ness of God to make it happy, and that there is no other 
God but one? Can there i any dispute or doubt in the 
case, when there is but one thing to be done, besides yield- 
ing oneself to be miserable for ever? And what need of 
that while yet there is one way to avoid it? Surely, that 
there is but one, is better than if there were a thousand. 
You need not now be long in choosing; nor do you need 
to deliberate, because of any doubt in the case, but that 
you may more fully comprehend in your own thoughts 
that there is none, and that your resolution may hereupon 


grow the more peremptory, and secure from the danger of 


any change. at 

To talk of any difficulty in the matter, is a strange im- 
pertinency; for who would oppose difficulty to necessity ? 
or allege the thing is hard which must be done? Or must 
it be done, and never be attempted? or attempted, and not 
be resolved upon? You have nothing to do to read further, 
who will not-digest this first counsel, and here settle your 
resolution, ‘‘ I will apply myself to a course of delight in 
God.” If this appear not reasonable to you, despair that 
any thing will that follows. ’Tis foolish trifling, to look 
upon such writings that profess their design, and have in 
it their fronts, that they are meant for helps unto Christian 
practice, only with a humour of seeing what a man can 
say. And if ever you will be in earnest, you must return 
to this point; and will but waste time to no purpose, if 
you will not now set down your resolution; that is, that 
you will seek a happiness for your soul, (too long already 
neglected!) a happiness that may satisfy and last; and 
(where only it is to be found) in the blessed God; and in 
him by setting Fe be to delight in him; since nothing 
can make you happy wherein you delight not. And that 
you will make use of what you further read, according as 

ou find it conducing, and apt to serve your purpose herein. 
hen next, 

2. Consider your present state God-ward. Must you, 
do you see you must, come to this point, of having your 
delight in God? In what posture then are your affairs to- 
wards him? How do things stand between him and you? 
You do well know, you were unacceptable to him, and 
his enemy; and that his justice and holy nature obliged 
him to hold you as such, though he never gave you ground 
to think him implacable. Can yon delight in an enemy? 
who (as matters in that case stand) must be apprehended 
ready to avenge himself on you, and as having whet his 
glittering sword, and made the arrow ready upon the 
string, directed against your very heart! Apprehend this 
to have been your case, and most deservedly, that you 
were an impure, hateful wretch, deformed and loathsome, 
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of enmity and contrariety to him, and in whom he could 
not but find much cause of most just hatred. Remember 
you were one of his revolted Creatures, under. his most de- 
served wrath andcurse. Know at how vast a distance you 
were from delighting in him, ora state that could admit 
of it. Consider, is this still your case? And do not rashly 
think it altered; or that you have nothing to do, but out 
of hand to rush upon the business of delighting in God. 

3. Yet do not think it unalterable. Do not conclude it 
as a determined and undoubted thing, that matters can ne- 
ver be taken up between God and you, or you become suit- 
able and acceptable to him. Look not upon your vile 
wicked heart as unalterably wicked ; nor upon him there- 
fore as an irreconcileable enemy. Account he waits for 
your turning to him, as being inclined to friendship with 
you. Otherwise, would vengeance have suffered you so 
long to live? Have you not been long at his mercy ? Hath 
he not spared you, when it was in his power to crush you 
at pleasure? Do not think therefore (what you haye no 
pretence for) that he hath a destructive design upon you, 
and will accept of no atonement. 

4. Acquaint yourself with the way and terms upon 
which his Gospel declares him reconcileable; that is, that 
he willnever be reconciled to you while you remain wick- 
ed, nor for your own sake, become you never so good: 
that a more costly sacrifice than you can either procure or 


be, must expiate your guilt, and make your peace. If this, 


matter could have been effected in a less expensive way, 
the son of God had not (as you know he was) been de- 
signed himself, and made that sacrifice; nor a work have 
been undertaken by him that might as well have been done 
by common hands. And since he submitted and -under- 
took as he did, reckon with yourself, how highly just it is, 
that the entire honour of so merciful condescension, and 
so great a performance, be wholly ascribed to him. But 
withal know, he shed his blood, not in kindness to your 
sin, but to you: and that his design was at once to pro- 
cure the death of that, and your life; that you need his 
Spirit as well as his blood; tat to recommend and recon- 
cile you to his holiness, as well as ¢his to his vindictive jus- 
tice; that as you expect ever to experience and taste the 
delights of that communion, whereinto he calls you, you 
must not only have the “blood of Christ to cleanse you 
from all sin,” but must also ‘walk in the light, as he 
is in thelight;” *that an entire resignation, a betrusting 
and subjecting yourself to the mercy and governing power 
of the Redeemer, is necessary to the setting of things right 
between God and you; in whom only you may both accept 
God and be accepted of him; that he must be the centre 
of union between God and you; and that union the ground 


_of all delightful intercourse. 


5. Make request to him, that he would draw you into 
that union with his Son; unto whom none can come, but 
who are drawn by himself! Do not dream and slumber 
in this business; but know your al depends upon it. Con- 
sider the exigency of your case. Do you find your heart 
sluggish and indisposed to any such transaction with God 
and Christ 2? Doth it decline and draw back? Know, it 
herein doth but act its own nature, and do as it is, or like 
itself. Therefore stir up yourself, to take hold of his 
strength ; in which way, if you have mind to be at peace, 
you shall make peace. Cry to him earnestly, “Draw a 
poor wretch out of darkness and death, that must other- 


- wise be at eternal distance from thee, and be miserable 


Join me to him who will bring me to thee, and 
Hereupon, 

6. Accepting Jesus Christ as thy Saviour and thy Lord, 
accept in him, with all humble reverence, thankfulness, and 
admiration of Divine mercy and goodness, the blessed God 
to be thy God; surrendering and yielding up thyself en- 
tirely and fully to be his forever. Do this unfeignedly, 
and with great solemnity ; and let it be tothee for anever- 
lasting memorial! Record it as‘a memorable day, where- 
in thou didst go out of thyself, and all finite, narrow, limit- 
ed good, and pass into union with the eternal, immense, 
incomprehensible, and all-comprehending good, and enter 
upon it as thine own! And what! wilt thou delight in a 
God that is not thine ? Canst thou be content to look wist- 
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(and bless God that this is the state of the case) that in 
this way he offers himself most freely to thee. It were as- 
tonishing to think of purchasing so great a good! The 
matter were not to be offered at. But how transporting is 
it, that nothing but acceptance and resignation should be 
needful to make thee one with the great God, and make 
his fulness~thine! Therefore make haste todo this, and 
be not hasty in doing it.. Defer not, but do it with great 
seriousness, deliberation, and fulness of consent; consi- 
dering you are about to enter into an everlasting covenant. 
not to be forgotten ; and doing a thing never to be again un- 
done. Now if herein your heart be sincere, and there bea 
real and vital exercise of your very soul in this transaction 
with God in Christ, so as that you truly taxe him for your 
God, preferring him in your estimation and choice above 
all things, and giving up yourself absolutely and without — 
reservation to him as his, to be governed and disposed of 
by him in all things at his pleasure; you are hereby 
brought into that state that doth admit of delighting in him. — 

And what remains to be said, will concern you, as per- 
sons in a nearer capacity, and who have a kind of funda- 
mental aptitude and disposedness of heart unto this spirit- 
ual work; and will therefore be directed to you, consi- 
dered according to that supposition. Only it is withal to 
be considered in the case of many such, that they were 
arrived hither long ago, and been (as was before supposed) 
hereupon somewhat exercised and versed in this piece of 
holy practice, have had many pleasant turns with God, 
and tasted often the delights of his converse: but have dis- 
continued their course, and are grown strange to him who 
was their delight ; have suffered themselves by insensible 
degrees to be drawn and tempted away from him; or there 
hath been some grosser and more violent rupture, by which 
they have broken themselves off. It will be requisite to 
say somewhat more peculiar to these, for the reducing of 
them again even to this unitive point. After which, what 
shall ensue, may in common concern them, and all that are 
arrived so far, together. For such therefore whose case 
this is, it will surely both become and concern you to take 
this course : ; 

1. Make a stand, and bethink yourselves; Can you jus- 
tify your carriage towards him whom you have taken to 
be your God? Can you approve your own way? Was 
this all that you obliged yourselves unto in the day of your 
solemn treaty with him; only to take on you the name of 
a relation to him, and so (excepting that you would now 
and then compliment him in some piece of external, 
heartless homage) take leave till you meet again with him 
in another world? And that in the meantime this pre- 
sent world, or your carnal self, (to be gratified and 
served out of it,) should really be your God, and he onl 
bear the name? Was this indeed your meaning ? or if it 
was, did you deal sincerely in that treaty 2? or can you 
think it was his meaning, and that he would expect no 
more from you? Can you allow yourselves so to interpret 
his covenant, and give this as the summary account of the - 
tenor of it? How would you then expound it to nothing, 
and make a mere trifle of it, and make your religion a fit- 
ter service for an inanimate, senseless idol, than the living 
and true God! Do you not yet know what the name of God 
imports ? Can he bea God to you that is not acknowledged _ 
by you as your very best, the universal, and absolutely all- 
comprehending good? But if you apprehend there was 
really more inthe matter, and that you have been altoge- 
ther faulty in this thing; then, 

2. Represent to yourselves as fully as you can the great- 
ness of the fault. What! have you made God an unneces- 
sary thing to you, while the creature, your very idols, ly- 
ing vanities, were thought necessary? And these were 
the things upon which you thought fit to set your hearts! 
which you have loved, which you have served, after which 
you have walked, which you have sought, and whom you 
have worshipped!" ‘The heap of expressions wherewith 
it seemed meet to the spirit of God to set out the profuse 
lavishness of idolatrous affection. Think how monstrous 
thisis! Revolve in your mind the several aggravations 
of your sinful neglect before mentioned ; and labour to feel 
the weight of them upon your own spirits. Think what 
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time you have lost from pleasant delightful walking with 
God! what damage you have done yourselves ! how far 
you might have atlained! how. much you are cast behind 
in. your preparations for.a blessed eternity !, what wrong: 
you, have done him, whom you took for the God of your: 
life, to whom you. vowed your hearts and souls! how lit- 
ue kindly and truly you have dealt with him! 

3. Return to him with weeping and supplication. Open 
yourselves freely to him, Let him hear you bemoaning 
yourselves, pour out your souls to him, in large acknow- 
ledgments, and confessions of your guiltiness, which, 
while you keep silence, will. consume your bones and 
waste you to nothing. “Remember whence you are fal- 
‘len, and repent and do your first works.”i Till then he 
hath this against you, that you have left your first love. 
And consider, is it not a grievous thing to you? Doth it 
not pain your hearts, that your Lord and Redeemer should 
have somewhat against you, as it were laid up, noted and 
put on record, kept in store, and, as himself remarkably 
expresses. it, sealed up among his treasures; * somewhat 
that. sticks with. him, and which he bears in mind, and 
hath lying in his heart against you, Is this a small 
thing with you when that must be apprehended to be 
his sense ? Gana suppose him saying to you,) I remem- 
ber the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espou- 
sals?1 And now since those former days, ‘“‘ What iniqui- 
ty hast thou found in me, that thou art gone far from me, 
and hast walked after vanity, and art become vain?” How 
confounding a thing were it, if he should say, as some- 
time to othersin a case resembling yours, (and why should 
you not take it as equaily belonging to you?) O my peo- 
ple, what have I done unto thee ? and wherein have I 
wearied thee ? testify against me: ™ and while the case ad- 
mits such sharp and cutting rebuke, and that it is the mat- 
ter of rebuke thot rebuke itself abstracted from the mat- 
ter, 7. e. if it were causeless) that should smart or wound; 
how becoming is it, and suitable to the case, to cast down 
a wounded, bleeding heart before the Lord, and be abased 
in the dust at the foot-stool of his mercy seat! And though 
your sin be great.and heinous.; - 

4. Yet apprehend you are before a mercy-seat; that 
“ There is forgiveness with him that he may be feared.” 
How would this apprehension promote the humiliation 
which the case requires! A sullen despondency that ex- 
cludes hope of mercy, hardens the heart; contimues the 
sinful, comfortless distance. Therefore apply yourselves 
to him; seek his pardon in the blood of the Redeemer; 
know you need it, and that it is only upon such terms to 
be obtained. Yet also take heed lest any diminishing 
thoughts of the evil of your sin return, and make you ne- 
glect the thing, or waive the known stated way of remission. 
We are apt to look upon crimes whereby men are imme- 
diately offended, and which therefore are of worse repu- 
tation among men, as robbery, murder, &e. as very horrid. 
This is a matter that lies immediately between Spirit and 
spirit ; the God of the spirits of all flesh and your spirit. 
You have hada solemn transaction with him, and have 
dealt falsely. And though the matter were secret between 
God and you, is it the less evil in itself for that? If you 
had dealt unworthily, and used base treachery towards a 
friend, in a matter only known to him and yourself, would 
you not, when you have reflected, blush to see his face, till 
matters be composed betwixt you? And is there another 
way of having them composed, and of restoring delightful 
friendly converse, than. by your seeking his pardon, and his 
granting it? Could you have the confidence to put your- 
self upon conversing with him as at former times, without 
such a preface ? or were it not great immodesty and impu- 
dence to offer at it ? But that when this hath been the case 
between the blessed God and you, and you now come with 
deep resentments, and serious unfeigned acknowledgments 
of your most offensive neglects of him, to seek forgiveness 
at his hand, he should be easy and facile to forgive; how 
should this melt you down before him ! And this is what 
his own word obliges you to apprehend and believe of 
him. These words he hath required to be proclaimed to 
you; Return you backsliding ones, and I will not cause 
mine anger to fall upon you; for I am merciful, saith the 
Lord, and I will not keep anger forever, Only acknow- 
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ledge your iniquity, that you have transgressed against the 
Lord your God, and havescattered your ways to the stran- 
gers under every green tree; (your offence hath been idol- 
atry as well as theirs;) turn, O backsliding children, saith 
the Lord; for I am married unto you.° ‘ : 
What heart would not break and bleed at this overture! 
You can be recovered to no.capacity of delighting in God, 
as heretofore, till you sensibly feel the need of great for- 
giveness, and have a disposition of heart inwardly to relish 
the sweetness and pleasantness of it; till those words do 
agree with the sense of your hearts, and you can (as in a 
transport) cry out,O the blessedness of the man (as the 
expression imports) whose iniquity is forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered! P &e. And now when you are come thus 
far, if the temper of your spirit be right even in this, there 
will be in conjunction with the desire, hope, and value of. 
forgiveness, at least an equal dread of such future strange- 
nesses and breaches between God and you: and that will 
be very natural to you, which Inext add as further advice: 
5, Most earnestly seek and crave a better and more fixed 
temper of spirit ; more fully determined and bent Godward; 
that your heart may be directed into the love of God ; ithat 
the spirit of love, power, and a sound mind may bear rule in 
you. Be intent upon the recovery of that healthy soundness, 
which wheresoever it hath place, will with a certain steady 
power, and astrong inclining bent of love, carry your heart 
toward God. And take heed lest you be satisfied in the ex- 
pectation and hope of forgiveness, as toyour former neglects 
of God without this; there is a manifest prejudice daily ac- 
cruing to the Christian name and profession, by the un- 
equal estimation which that part of the doctrine of Christ 
hath, that concerns the work of his Spirit upon us, regenera- 
tion, the new creature, repentance, and a holy life; in com- 
parison of that which concerns his performances and acqui- 
sitions for us, expiation of sin, satisfaction of Divine justice, 
forgiveness, and acceptance with God. Howsweet, ravish- 


ing, transporting doctrines, and how pure Gospel are these 


latter accounted by many, who esteem the former cold, sap- 
less, unpleasant notions! Thence, comes Christian reli- 
gion to look with so distorted a face and aspect, as if it suf- 


‘fered a convulsion, that hath altered and disguised it unto 


that degree, that itis hardly to be known; being made to 


seem as if it imported only a design toreseue some persons” 


from Divine wrath and justice, without ever giving them 
that disposition of heart which is necessary both to their 
serving of God and their blessedness in him. Thisis not to 
be imputed so much to the misrepresentation made of it b 

them, whose business it hath been to instruet others; (though 
of them too many may have been very faulty in almost sup- 
pressing or insisting less, or very little, upon doctrines of the 
former strain, while the stream of their discourses hath most- 
ly run upon the other ;) for it must be acknowledged, that 
by very many in our age, the absolute necessity of the 
great heart-change hath been both most clearly represent- 
ed, and as urgently pressed as perhaps in most that have 
gone before. But the matter is plainly to be most attribu- 
ted to that depravedness of man’s nature, whence there is a 
most unequal and partial reception of the truth of God; and 
that which seems (taken apart by itself) to import more of in- 
dulgence to sinners is readily caught at, that which more 
directly strikes at the very root of sin, is let pass asif it 
had never been spoken, And so men make up to them- 
selves a gospel of this tenor and import, that let the tem- 
per of their spirits towards God be what it will, if they re- 
ly and rest upon the righteousness of Christ, God will be 
reconciled to them. And they think they need take no 
further care. But whatever is said in the Gospel of Christ 
besides, of the necessity of being born of God, of parta- 
king a divine nature, of putting off the old man, and put- 
ting on the new, &c. is looked upon as if it had been thrown 

in by chance,and did signify nothing. And'the other, without 
this, is thought to be pure Gospel; as if these were impetrti- 
nent additions and falsifications. But will not such men 
understand that the detracting of any thing from the 
instrument or testament of a man, as well as adding 
thereto, makes it another thing, and none of his act or 
deed ? And so that their pure Gospel, as they call it, is 
another Gospel, nay (because there cannot be another 

no Gospel? Or will they not understand, how simply 
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impossible it is, ‘in the very nature of the’ thing, that the 
end.should be attained, of bringing men to blessedness, 
(i. e. toa delightful rest in God,) without their having a 
new nature, a heart inclined and bent toward God, wrought 
toa conformity and agreement with God’s own holy'na- 
ture and will, unto which the offer of hope and forgiveness 
by the blood of Christ is designed to win and form them 2 
For can men be happy in him in whom they take no de- 


light ? or delight in him to whom the very temper of their. 


spirits is habitually unsuitable and repugnant ? How plain 
are things to them that are not resolved not to see! 

Wherefore beware of contenting yourselves with the 
mere hope, that upon your having admitted a conviction, 
and felt some regret in your spirits for former strangeness 
to God, you shall be pardoned; so as thereupon never to 
design a redress, but run on the same<course as before: 
and when you have hereby contracted a new score, and 
the load of your guilt begins to be sensibly heavy upon 
you, then betake yourselves to God for a new pardon. 
‘What presumptuous trifling is this with the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth! And what do you mean by it, or seem to 
expect? Is it not, that God should instead of remitting 
your sin to you remit your duty; cancel the obligation of 
that very supreme, universal, fundamental law of nature 
itself, and exense you quite ‘trom ever loving, delighting 
in him, or setting your h2art upon him atall? Think not 
forgiveness alone then will serve your turn; it will signify 
as much as a pardon will do to a malefactor just ready to 
die of a mortal disezse. He, poor man! as much needs a 
skilful physician, as a merciful prince; and so do you. 
And your matter is nothing the worse (sure) that the per- 
son of each is sustained by the same Jesus, and that both 
parts can be performed by the same hand. And know, that 
a restored rectitude of spirit God-ward, a renewed healthi- 
ness and soundness of heart, with your actual delighting 
in God thereupon in your future course, stands in nearer 
and more immediate connexion with your final, perfect, 
delightful rest and blessedness in him, than your being 
perpetually forgiven the not doing of it; if this were sup- 
posed possible without that. But it is not indeed supposa- 
ble, for if God would not therefore hereafter banish you 
his presence, (as now he does not,) you would for ever 
banish yourselves, as now you do. 

6. Let there be a solemn recognition and renewal of 
your engagement and devoting of yourself to God. Again 
tale hold of his covenant, and see that it take faster hold 
of you. Do it as if you had never done it, as if you were 
now to begin with him; ‘onty that your own sin and: his 

grace ought now to appear greater in youreyes; that more 
odious, that you have added treachery to disaffection ; this 
more glorious and admirable, that yet he hath left open to 
you a door of hope, and that there is place for repentance, 
and that he is ready to treat with you again on anew score. 
With what humility, shame, fear, and trembling, distrust 
of yourself, resolution of future more diligent circumspec- 
tion and observation of your own spirit, trust and depend- 
ance on his, ought this transaction now to be managed 
with the holy God! And when you are thus returned 
into the way and course of your duty; then may what fol- 
lows concern you in common with all others, that (being 
entered) desite direction how to proceed and improve in 
this holy exercise of delighting in God. 

Because such as have been somewhat practised in this 
course, and being convinced of the equity and excellency 
of it, desire to make progress therein, do yet find a diffi- 
culty in it; it goes not easily with them, they are easily 
diverted and caw hardly hold on init; somewhat is in- 
tended to be said that possibly may, through the Lord’s 
blessing, be of some use, as to that (too common) case. 

1. First then, Let it be your great study and endeavour to 
getatemper of mind actually, ordinarily, and more entirely 
spiritual. We suppose the implantation of some holy and 
spiritual principles in youalready ; but thatis not enough. 

or as a mind wholly carnal, only savours the things of 
_the flesh, will perpetually withdraw and recoil, if you offer 

it any thing tending God-ward; so, in whatsoever degree 

it is carnal, it will do thus in a proportionable degree. If 

you say, let me now apply myself to some delightful inter- 

course with God, while an earthly tincture is fresh with 
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you, and it was some carnal thing that made the last im- 
pression upon your spirit, many excuses will be found out, 
there will be manifold diversions ; it will never be thought 
seasonable. Many other things will be judged necessary 
to'be minded first. "Wherefore fence against the addict- 
edness of your hearts to those other things. And whereas, 
through the great advantages that sensible things have 
upon your senses and imagination, you are in continual 
danger to be over-borne and held off from God; this you 
must earnestly intend, to watch and fortify those inlets, 
and not to give away your souls to sense and the things of 
sense. Trust not your senses and their objects to parley, 
but under strict inspection. Never suffer that they should 
let in upon you what is suitable and grateful to them at 
their own pleasure. 

You need to have somewhat else than sense, even a spi- 
rit of might and power, that may countermand and over- 
rule in every of those ports, and turn the battle in the gate. 
Those used to be the places of most strength; and surely 
here there needs most. Your case and present state cannot 
admit that you securely give up yourselves to unmixed 
unsolicitous delight even in the best object. If you in- 
termit care and vigilancy, you will soon have such things 
come in upon you, as will make a worse mixture in your 
delight than they can do, and corrupt and spoil all. Your 
delight were better to be mixed with holy care, than with 
sinful vanity ; that tends to preserve, this utterly to destroy 
it. Your state is that of conflict and warfare. You must 
be content with such spiritual delight, as will consist with 
this state. In atime of war and danger, when a city is 
beset with a surrounding enemy, and all the inhabitants 
are to be intent upon common safety, their case will not 
admit, that they should entirely indulge themselves to ease 
and pleasure. And surely it is better to bear the incon- 
venience of watching and guarding themselves, and enjoy 
the comforts which a rational probability of safety by such 
means will allow them, than merely with the mad hope of 
procuring themselves.an opportunity and vacancy for freer 
delights, to throw open their gates, and permit themselves 
and all their delectable things to the rapine and spoil of a 
merciless enemy. Understand this tobe your case. There- 
fore strictly guard all the avenues of your inward man. It 
is better resist there and combat your enemy, than within 
your walls; who is more easily kept than driven out. 
There cause every occasion and object (even that impor- 
tunes and pretends business to you) to make a stand, and 
diligently examine the errand. Let also for this purpose 
a spirit of wisdom and judgment reside here, (the gate was 
wont to be the place of counsel and judgment as well as 
strength,) that may prudently consider what is to be enter- 
tained and what not; and determine and do accordingly. 
But if you will have no rule over your own spirit, but let 
it be as a city broken down and without walls;4 if you 
will live careless and at ease, and think in this way to 
have delight in God; your delight will soon find other ob- 
jects, and grow like that of the swine wallowing in the 
mire, become sensual, impure, and at length turn all to 
gall and wormwood. ee 

It may be you have known some of much pretence to 
piety, that- would allow themselves the liberty of being 
otherwise very pleasant in their usual conversation; by 
which you may imagine delight in God (which you cannot 
suppose such persons unacquainted with) may fairly con- 
sist with another sort of delight. Nor indeed is it to be 
doubted but it may; for the rules and measures which the 
holy God hath set us import no such rigorous severity, nor 
do confine us to so very narrow bounds, but that there is 
scope and latitude enough left unto the satisfaction of 
sober desires and-inclinations that are of a meaner kind. 
He that hath adjoined the inferior faculties we find in 
ourselves to our natures, and at first created a terrestrial 
paradise for innocent man, never intended to forbid the 
gratification of those faculties, nor hath given us any reason 
to doubt but that the lower delights that are suitable to 
them might be innocently entertained; nay, and the very, 
rules themselves of temperance and sobriety, which he 
hath given us, for the guiding and governing of sensitive 
desires, do plainly imply, that they are permitted. For 
that which ought not to be, is not to be regulated, but de- 
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stroyed. But then, whereas such rules do so limit the 
inclinations and functions of the low animal life, as that 
they may be consistent with our end, and subservient to 
it; how perverse and wicked an indulgence to them were 
it, to oppose them at once, both to the authority of him 
that set us those rules, and (therein) to our very end itself! 
That delectation in the things of this lower world, which 
is not by the Divine law forbidden and declared evil, either 
in itself, or by the undue measure, season, or other cir- 
cumstances thereof, is abundantly sufficient for our enter- 
tainment, and the gratification of this grosser part, while 
we are in this our earthly pilgrimage: and so much can 
never hurt us, nor hinder our higher delights. God hath 
fenced and hedged them in for us (as a garden enclosed) 
by his own rules and laws set about them; so that we 
cannot prejudice or impair them, but by breaking through 
his enclosure. Our great care and study therefore must 
be, to repress and mortify all earthly and sensual inclina- 
tions, unto that degree as till they be reduced to a con- 
formity and agreement with his rules and measures; unto 
which they who have no regard, and do yet pretend highly 
to spirituality and delight in God, ’tis apparently nothing 
else but mere hollow pretence; they only put on a good 
face, and make a fair show; look big, and speak great 
swelling words of vanity, as they must be called, while 
their hearts taste nothing of what their tongues utter. 
Spiritual delight and joy is a severe ihing, separated from 
vain and unbecoming levities, as well as from all earthly 
-impurities ; and only grows and flourishes in a soul that 
is dead to this world, and alive to God through Jesus 
Christ. < : ; 

See, then, to the usual temper’of your spirit; and do 
not think it enough, that you hope the great renewing 
change did some time pass upon it; and that, therefore, 
your case is good and safe, and you may now take your 
ease and liberty: but be intent upon this, to get into a 
confirmed growing spirituality, and that you may find 
you are in your ordinary course after the Spirit; then 
will you savour the things of the Spirit; and then espe- 
cially will the blessed God himself become your great de- 
light,* and your exceeding joy. Retire yourself from this 
world, draw off your mind and heart. This is God’s 
great rival. The friendship of this world is enmity to 
him,t which is elsewhere said of the carnal mind ;" that 
is indeed the same thing, viz. a mind that is over friendly 
affected towards this world, or not chastely ; wherefore 
also in that forementioned scripture, they that are sup- 
posed and suspected to have made themselves, in that un-~ 
due sense, friends of this world, are bespoken under the 
names of adulterers and adulteresses. You must cast off 
all other lovers, if you intend delighting in God. Get up, 
then, into the higher region, where you may be out of the 
danger of having your spirit ingulphed, and, as it were, 
sucked up of the spirit of this world; or of being subject 
to its debasing, stupifying influence. Bear yourself as the 
inhabitant of another country. Make this your mark and 
scope, that the temper of your spirit may be such, that the 
secret of the Divine presence may become to you as your 
very element, wherein you can most freely breathe and 
live, and be most at ease; and out of which you may per- 
ceive you cannot enjoy yourself; and that whatever tends 
to withdraw you from him, any extravagant motion, the 
beginnings of the excursion, or the least departing step, 
may be sensibly painful and grievous to you. And do 
not look upon it as a hopeless thing you should ever 
come to this; some have come to it; One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may 
dwell in the house~of the Lord all the days of my life, 
to behold the*beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple.x 

Nor was this a transient fit only with the Psalmist, but 
we find him frequently speaking the same sense: Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the honse of the Lord for ever :¥ 


and again we have the like strains; How amiable are thy 


tabernacles, O Lord God of hosts! my soul longeth; yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house, &c. And what was this house 
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‘more to him than another house, save that here he reckon- 


ed upon enjoying the Divine presence? So that here was 
a heart so naturalized to his presence, as to affect an abode 
in it, and that he might lead his life with God, and dwell 
with him all his days: he could not be content with giving 
a visit now and then. And why should this temper of 
spirit in the clearer light of the Gospel be looked upon as 
an unattainable thing? A lazy despondency, and a mean 
conceit, that it is modest not to aim so high, starves reli- 
gion, and stifles all truly noble and generous desires.. Let 
this, then, be the thing designed with you, and constantly 
pursue and drive the design, that you may get into this 
disposition of spirit towards God. ‘His Spirit will not be 
restrained, if it be duly sought, and dutifully complied 
with and obeyed; if you carefully reserve yourself for 
him, as one whom he hath set apart for himself. If you 
will be entirely his, and keep your distance, using a holy 
chaste reservedness as to other things; that is, such things 
as any way tend to indispose your spirit towards him, or 
render it less suitable to his converse, he will be no stran- 
ger to you. And that it may be more suitable and fit for 
him, you should habituate and accustom yourself to con- 
verse in the general with spiritual things. You will be as 
the things are you converse most with; they will leave 
their stamp and impress on you; wandering after vanity, 
you will become vain; minding earthly things, you will 
become earthly; accordingly, being much taken up with 
spiritual things, you will bear their image, and become 
spiritual. : 

Think how unworthy it is, since you have faculties (and 
those now refined and improved by divine light and grace) 
that are capable of being employed about so much higher 
objects than those of sense, that you should yield to a con- 
finement, in so great part, to so low and mean things; 
whence it is, that when you should mind things of a 
higher nature, ’tis a strange work with you, and those 
things seem odd and uncouth to you, and are all with you 
as mere shadow and darkness, that you should be most 
familiar with. Urge on your spirit; make it enter into 
the invisible world. May you not be assured, if you will 
use your understanding, that there are things you never 
saw, that are unspeakably more excellent and glorious 
than any thing you have seen, or than can be sten by eyes | 
of flesh? Why should your mind and thoughts be limited 
within the narrow bounds of this sublmary world; so 
small and minute, and (by the apostacy and sin of man) 
so abject and deformed a part of God’s creation? Do not 
bind down your spirit to the consideration and view of the 
affairs and concernments only of this region of sin and 
wretchedness; where few things fall under your notice 
that can be a comfortable (or so greatly edifying and in- 
structive a) prospect to a serious spirit. But consider, 
that as certainly as you behold with your eyes the wicked- 
ness and miseries of this forlorn world, that hath forsaken 
God, and is in great part forsaken of him; so certainly, _ 
there is a vastly greater world than this, of glorious and 
innocent creatures, that stand in direct and dutiful subor- 
dination to their common Maker and Lord; loving, and 
beloved of him; delighting to do his will, and solacing 
themselves perpetually in his blessed presence, and in the 
mutual love, communion, and felicity of one another. 
Unto which happy number (or innumerable company 
rather as they are called)» the Redeemer is daily adjoin- 
ing such as he recovers and translates out of the ruins 
and desolation of this miserable, accursed part of the uni- 
verse. 

Reckon yourself as some way appertaining to that bless- 
ed society. Mind the affairs thereof as those of your own | 
country, and that properly belong to you. When we are 
taught to pray, “‘ That the will of God may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” can it be supposed it ought to 
be a strange thing to our thoughts, how affairs go there 2 
Surely faith and holy reason, well used, would furnish us 
with regular and warrantable notions enough of the state 
of things above, that we should not need to carry it as 
persons. that have no concern therein ; or, when we are 
required to be as strangers on earth, that we should make 
ourselves such to heaven rather. Let your mind be much 
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oe gus in considering the state of things between God 

and his creatures. Design a large field for your thoughts 
to spread themselves in; (and-you will also find it a fruit- 
ful one ;) let them run backward and forward and expa- 
tiate on every side. Think how all things sprang from 
God, and among them man, that excellent part of this 
his lower'creation; what he was towards God, and what he 
is now become. Think of the admirable person, the clo- 
rious excellencies, the mighty design, the wonderful 
achieyements and performances of the Redeemer; and the 
blessed issue he will bring things to at length. Think of 
and study much the nature, parts, and accomplishments 
of the new creature; get your mind well instructed and 
furnished with apprehensions of the whole entire frame of 
that holy rectitude wherein the image of God upon re- 
newed souls doth consist; the several lovely ornaments of 
the hidden man of the heart, how it is framed and habited 
when it is as it should be towards God and towards men. 
Cast about, and you will not want matter of spiritual em- 
ae and exercise for your minds and hearts; nor 

' have occasion, if any expostulate with you, why you mind 
this earth and the things of sense so much, to say, you 
know not what else to think of; you may sure find many 
things else. And if you would use your thoughts to such 
converse, and thus daily entertain yourself in this way, 
you may expect a spiritual frame to grow habitual to you; 
and then would the rest of your business do itself. You 
would not need to be pressed and persuaded to delight in 
God, any more than to do the acts of nature—to eat, and 
drink, and move, yea, and draw your breath. 

2. Endeavour your knowledge or the conception you 
have of God, may be more distinct and clear. For ob- 
serve whether when you would apply yourself to delight 
in him, this be not the next (or at least one) great obstruc- 
tion, after that of an indisposed, carnal heart, that though 
you would, and you know ’tis fit you should do so, you know 
not how to go about it; for you are at a loss, what or how 
to conceive of him. But is it fit it should be always thus! 
What, ever learning and never arrive to this knowledge? 
*Tis most true, “ we can never search out the Almighty: 
unto perfection ;” and it will always be but a little portion 
we shall know of that glorious incomprehensible Being. 
But since there is a knowledge of God, we are required 
to have our souls furnished with, and whereon eternal life 
depends, with all gracious dispositions of heart towards 
him that are the beginnings of that life; certainly the 
whole compass of our duty and blessedness is not all laid 
upon an impossibility. And therefore, if we do not so far 
know as to love and delight in him above al! things else, 
this must be through our own great default; and more to 
be imputed to our carelessness and contentedness to be 
ignorant, than that he is unknowable, or hath so reserved 
and shut up himself from us that we cannot know him. 
There are many things belonging to the being of God 
which we are not concerned to know, and which it would 
be a vain and bold curiosity to pry into; but what is ne- 
cessary to direct our practice, and tend to show how we 
should be and carry ourselves towards him, is not (such 
hath been his gracious vouchsafement) impossible or dif- 
ficult to be known. We may apprehend him to be the 
most excellent Being; and may descend to many parti- 
cular excellencies, wherein we may easily apprehend him 
infinitely to surpass all other beings. 

For we most certainly know, all things were of him, and 
therefore, that whatsoever excellency we can observe in 
creatures, must be eminently and in highest perfection in 
him, without the want of any thing, but what doth itself 
import weakness and imperfection ; and hath it not been 
his errand and business into the world, who lay in his 
bosom, to declarehim?* And hath not he, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, in these last days spoken to us by 
his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds, who is the brightness of 
his glory, and the express image of his person? He hath 
been on earth the visible representation of God to men: 
the Divine glory shone in him, the glory of the only-be- 
gotten Son of the Father, full of grace and trutha Was 
not that divine? Suppose we then we had seen Christ 
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in the flesh, and been the constant observers of his whole 
conversation on earth; (and though we have not seen it, 
we have the sufficient records of his life and actions in our 
hands;) let us [say suppose him from day to day before our 
eyes, in all his meek, humble, lovely deportments among 
men; and withal in the beams of majesty that appeared 
through that veil wherein he was pleased to enwrap him- 
self. If we did observe him going to and fro, and every 
where doing good, scattering blessings wherever he went; 
with what compassion and tenderness he healed the sick, 
instructed the ignorant, supplied and fed the hungry and 
hecessitous; how he bare with the weak, forgave the in- 
jurious, (even against his own life,) and wept over secure 
and obstinate sinners; with what mighty power he cast 
out devils, raised the dead, commanded winds and seas, 
and they obeyed him; with what authority, zeal, and con- 
viction he contested against a hypocritical generation of 
hardened, impenitent, unbelieving wretches, casting flames 
of holy just displeasure in their faces, and threatening 
them with the damnation of hell. And now suppose the 
veil laid aside, and the lustre of all these excellencies 
shining forth, without the interposition of any obscuring 
cloud or shadow ; and such a one is the blessed God. 
For this was the express image of his person; and as he 
himself tells us, they that have seen him have seen the 
Father.e And do you not now see one to be delighted in? 

But yet further, Can you not frame a notion of wis- 
dom, goodness, justice, holiness, truth, power, with other 
known perfections, all concurring together in a Being 
purely spiritual, (not obvious to our sense, and that was 
eternally and originally of himself, the Author and Origi- 
nal of all things, and who is therefore over all and in all, 
infinite and unchangeable in all the perfections before men- 
tioned? Surely such conceptions are not impossible to 
you. And this is he in whom you are to delight. Lift 
up then your minds above your senses and all sensible 
things; use your understandings, whereby you are dis- 
tinguished from brute creatures. Consider, this ishe from 
whom you and all things sprang, and in whom your life 
is. Do you perceive life, wisdom, power, love in other 
things; these must all have some or other fountain. 
Other things have not these of themselves, for they are not 
of themselves, therefore they must derive and partake them 
from him; and thence it is evident, they must be in him 
in their highest excellency. Of this, your understandings, 
duly exercised, will render you as sure, as if you saw that 
infinite glory, in which all these meet, with your eyes; 
and will assure you, ’tis so much more excellent and glo- 
rious, for that it cannot be seen with your eyes. You see 
the externalacts and expressions of these things from such 
creatures as you are. But life, wisdom, power, love, 
themselves are invisible things, which in themselves you 
cannot see; yet you are not the less certain that there are 
such things. And do you not find, that the certain evi- 
dence you have, that these things meet in this or that crea- 
ture, do render it lovely and delightful in your eyes? 
especially, if you have, or apprehend you may have, near- 
est interest insuch acreature? The blessed God not only 
hath these things in himself, but is these very things him- 
self; ‘therefore must be invisible, as they are. And be- 
cause he not only hath them, but is them, therefore they 
are in him perfectly unchangeably and eternally, as being 
his very essence. Think then of a Being that is pure, 
original, substantial life, wisdom, power, love: and how 
infinitely amiable and delectable should that ever blessed 
Being be unto you! 

Converse with the word of God. Read his descriptions 
of himself; and do not content yourselves to have the 
words and expressions before your eyes, or in your mouths, 
that represent to you his nature and attributes; but make 

our pauses, and consider the things themselves signified 

y them; that is, when you read such passages of his own 
holy book, as that which tells you his name, that “ He 
is the Lord, the Lord God, gracious and merciful,”f &e. 
or that tell you “He is light, he is love, he is God only 
wise, he is the Almighty, God all-sufficient, he is all in 
all,” and that the “ heavens, and heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain him ;” or wherein you find him admired as 
“slorious in holiness ;” or that say “he is what he is,” 
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that “he is ‘the first and the last, the my eae ‘Omega,” 
&c. labour to fix 'the apprehension and the ‘true import of 
all such expressions deep in your mind; that you may 
have an entire and well-formed representation of him be- 
fore you, unto which yeu may upon all occasions have 
recourse, and not be at a loss every time you are to apply 


yourselves to any converse with him, what or how to con- | 


ceive of him. And because mere words, though they may 
furnish you with a more full and comprehensive notion of 
him, yet it may be not with so lively a one, or that you find so 
owerfully striking your heart, compare with that account 
is word gives you of him the works which your eyes may 
daily behold, and which you are assured were wrought 
and done by him. To read or hear of his wisdom, power, 
goodness, &c. and then to have the visible effects within 
your constant view, that so fully correspond to what his 
word hath said of him, and demonstrate him to be what 
you were told he is; how mighty a confirmation doth this 
carry with it! You may behold somewhat of him in 
every creature. All his works do not only represent, but 
even praise and commend him to you. ; 

Above all, since he is only to be seen in his own light, 
pray earnestly and continually to the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, that he would give you 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him Fromsuch asso desire to know him;he will not 
conceal himself. Thisis your more direct following on to 
know the Lord ;h in,which case he hath said, you shall 
know, and that his going forth shall be prepared-as the 
morning. By your craving looks, and the expecting pos- 
ture of your waiting eye, you draw forth and invite his 
enlightening communications, which do but wait for an 
invitation. For it is most reasonable youshould feel your 
want, and express your desire of what is so precious, be- 
fore you find it. Hereby you put yourselves amidst the 
glorious beams of his vital pleasant light ; or do open your 
souls to-admit and let it in upon you. Who when he 
finds it is with you a desired thing and longed for, takes 
more pleasure in imparting, than you ean pains in seeking, 
or pleasure in receiving if. Nor yet, when you have thus 
attained to some competent measure of the knowledge of 
God, are you to satisfy yourselves that now you are not 

. altogether ignorant: but, 

3: Employ your knowledge in frequent and solemn 
thinking on him; which is one (and the mee end of that 
knowledge, and a further great means to your delighting in 
him. Your knowledge of God signifies little to this pur- 

ose, or any other, if, as it gives you the advantage of 

aving frequent actual thoughts of him, it be not used to 
this end. Not having this knowledge when you would set 
_ yourselves seriously to think on God, you are lost in the 
‘dark, and know not which way to turn yourselves ; and 
having it, you will be as muchstrangers to delight in him, 
if you let your knowledge lie bound up in dead and spi- 
ritless notion, and labour not to have it turned into active 
life and fervent love, by the agitation of your working 
thoughts. By your musing this fire must be kindled. Do 
bee suppose it possible to delight in God and not think of 
im? If God be the solace and joy of your souls, surely 
it must be God remembered and minded much, not neg- 
lected and forgotten. My soul (saith the Psalmist) shall be 
satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and my mouth shall 
raise thee with joyful lips; when I remember thee on my 
ed, and meditate on thee in the night watches.i And he 
at the same time says his meditation of him shall besweet,k 
when he says, he will be glad in the Lord. 

*T is not a brutal delight you are here invited to. Even 
such creatures have ‘their pleasures also; and do need 
thereto, besides a suitable object, only the help and minis- 
try of their senses. Your delight in God can find no way 
into your hearts, but by the introduction of your exercised 
minds. There the matter must be prepared and formed by 
which your delight is to be nourished ‘and maintained. 
Hereto then you must apply yourselves with design, and 
with serious diligence, and take pains with your reconciling 
thoughts. Do not make that fulsome pretence, to excuse 
your slothful neglect, that you cannot command your own 
thoughts. The thing itself is unquestionably true, and that 
you are not of yourselves sufficient to think any thing that 
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is ‘good, as of yourselves ; and‘so you ma truly enough 
say, that you cannot think any thought at all without God, 
orso much as draw a breath. Only, as besides your na- 
tural dependance on God for the support of your natural 
life and being, there must be that course taken, and those 
things done, by which in an orderly course of providence 
you may live; so for the maintaining of your spiritual life 
(which very much stands in delight and joy in God) you 
must join a spiritual dependance for that special influence 
and concurrence which is necessary hereto, with the doing 
of such things as by God’s appointment and prescription 
are to serve thisend. 'They who complain therefore they 
cannot attain to it, to delight in God, or their delight in 
him is faint and languishing ; while inthe meantime they 
use no endeavour to bend and direct their thoughts to- 
wards him, do make as idle a complaint, as he that shail 
say, he is in a miserable starving condition, and nothing 
nourishes him who wanting nothing suitable for him, is 
so wretchedly slothful, that he will be at no pains to pre- 
pare, or so much as eat and chew his own necessary food. 
‘You may not imagine, you have all that is needful for the 
well-governing of your spirits in your own hands and 
power. Nor ought you therefore to think, that what is 
simply needful isnot to be had. God is not behind-hand 
with you; he is no such hard task-master, as to require 
brick and allow no straw: but may most righteously say, 
ye are idle, and do therefore only complain like the slug- 
gard in his bed, whose hands cannot endure to labour. 
You dare not deliberately go to God, and tell him, you do 
all you can to fix the thoughts of your hearts on him, and 
yet it will not be; or that he gives you no help. Though 
he can be no way indebted to you, but by his own free 
promise ; he giveth meat to them that fear him, being 
ever mindful of his covenant, (yea he doth it for ravens and 
sparrows,) he will not then famish the souls that ery to 
him, and wait on him; their heart shall live that seek God. 
It’s becoming and suitable to the state of things between 
him and you, that he should put you upon seeking that 
you may find. Your reasonable nature and faculties (espe- 
cially being already rectified in some measure, and en- 
livened by his grace and spirit) do require to be held to 
such terms. It is natural to you to think; and there is 


| nothing more suitable to the new creature, than that you 


apply and set yourselves to think on him, and that your 
thoughts be set (and held) on work to inquire and seek 
him out. Know therefore, you do not your parts, unless 
you make this more your business. ‘Therefore to be here 
more particular; ’ : 

1. Solemnly set yourselves at chosen times to think on 
God, Meditation is of itself a distinct duty, and must have 
a considerable time allowed it among the other exercises 
of the Christian life. It challenges a just share and part 
in the time of our lives; and he in whom we are to place 
our delight, is, you know, the prime and chief object of this 
holy work Is it reasonable that he who is our life and 
our all, should never be thought on, but now and then, as 
it were by chance, and on the by? “ My meditation on 
him shall be sweet.” Doth not that imply that it was with 
the Psalmist a designed thing to meditate on God? that it 
was a stated course ? whereas it was become customary and 
usual to him, his ordinary practice, to appoint times for 
meditating on God, his well-known exercise, (which is 
supposed,) he promises himsélf satisfaction and solace of 
soul herein, Let your eyes herein therefore prevent the 
night-watches. Reckon you have neglected one of the 
most important businesses of the day, if you have omitted 
this, and that tosuch omissions you owe your little de- 
light in God. Wherein therefore are you to repair your- 
selves but by redressing this great negicct 2 

2. Think often of him amidst your other affairs. Every 
one as he is called (be his state or way of living what it 
will, be he bond or free) is required therein to abide with _ 
God.1 And how is that but by often thinking on him, as 
being a great part (and fundamental to all the rest) of 
what can be meant by this abode? How grateful a mix- 
ture would the thoughts of God make with that great 
variety of other things which we are necessarily to be con- 
cerned in, while we are in this world! If they be serious 
and right thoughts, they will be accompanied’ with Some 
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savour and relish of sweetness, and, at least, tend to keep 
the heart in a disposition for more delightful, solemn in- 
tercourses with God. It is. asad truth, (than which also 
nothing is more apparent,) that whatsoever there is, either 
of sinfulness or uncomfortableness in the lives of those 






who have engaged and devoted themselves to God, doth 
In greatest part proceed from their neglect to mind God, 
A thing, if due heed were taken about it, so easy, so little 
laborious, and the labour whereof (so much as it is) were 


og 
sure to be recompensed with so unspeakable pleasure: 
that they are so often lost in darkness, drowned in car. 
nality, buried in earthliness, and overwhelmed with mise- 
ries and desolations of spirit, and all this for want of a 
right employing of their thoughts, is from hence only; 
they set their thoughts upon things that tend either to 
coummpe or deprave their spirits, or to disquiet and afflict 
them. | . 
At this in-let, and by the labour of their own thoughts, 
Sins and calamities are brought in upon them as a flood ; 
which very thoughts if they were placed and exercised 
aright, would let in God upon them, fill them with his 
fulness, replenish their souls with his light, grace, and 
And how much more easy an exercise were 
it to keep their thoughts employed upon one object that is 
ever full, delectable, and present; than to divide them 
among many, that either lie remote, and out of their power, 
to be pursued with anxiety, toil, and very often with dis- 
appointment; or being nearer hand, are to be enjoyed (if 
they be things that have an appearance of good in them) 
with much danger and damage to their spirits, and with 
little satisfaction ; or (if they appear evil) to be endured 
With pain and sorrow! So that the labour of their thoughts, 
among those many things, brings them in torture, when 
their rest upon God alone would be all pleasure, delight, 


and joy: here their souls might dwell at ease,™ or (as those 


* 


‘words import) rest in goodness, (even with that quiet repose 
which men are wont to take by night; for so the word we 
read dwell peculiarly signifies,) after the weariness which 
we may suppose to have been contracted by the labour of 
the foregoing day. And if no such sweet and pleasant 
fruit were to be hoped for from the careful government and 
ordering of our thoughts, is the obligation of God’s law in 
this matter nothing with us? whom we are bound to fear 
and love, to trust and obey above all things, of him are 
we not bound so much as to think? And what is loving 
Go ith all our mind, so expressly mentioned in that 
- great summary of our duty towards him? Or what can it 
mean, after the required love of all the heart, and all the 
soul, to add so particularly, and with all thy mind, when 
as the mind we know is not the seat of love! Surely it 
cannot, at least, but imply, that our thoughts must be much 
exercised upon God even by the direction of our love, and 
that our love must be maintained by thoughts of him; 
that our minds and hearts must continually correspond 
and concur to the loving of God; and so our whole soul 
to be exercised and set on work therein. 

What doth it mean that our youth is challenged to the 
remembrance of him?» What, is our riper age more ex- 
empt? Do we as we longer live. by him owe him less ? 
Doth it signify nothing with us that (as was hinted former- 
ly) the wicked bear this brand in the Scriptures, they that 
forwet God ;° that it is a differencing character of his own 
people, that they thought on his name? Why do we sup- 

ose our thoughts exempt from his government, or the ob- 
igation of his laws? Why should it be reckoned less in- 
solent to say, ‘‘Our thoughts, than our tongues, are our 
own, who is Lerd over us?’ May we do what we will 
with our thoughts? Who gave us our thinking power, or 
made us capable of forming a thought? And now, will we 


* assume the confidence to tell God we think on him all that 


we can? How many idle thoughts in the day might we 
have exchanged for thoughts of God! and every thought 
have been to us a spring of pleasure, and holy delight in 
him! Know then that if ever you will do any thing in 
this great matter of delighting in God, you must arrest 
ur thoughts for him, and engage them in more constant 
onverse with him: and withal mix prayers with those 
1oughts; or let them often be praying, craving thoughts, 
such as may carry with them annexed desires; or wherein 
m Psal. xxv. 13. n Eccl. xii. 1, 
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your heart may breathe out requests, such as that, (for in- 
stance,) Rejoice the soul of thy servant; for unto thee, O 
Lord, do I lift up my soul,P &c. See they be spiritful 
thoughts, that carry life in them, and aim to draw more. 
But now our thoughts may be conversant about him under 
very various considerations, and all of them very delight- 
ful, And this variety may much increase our delight, 
while our minds converse with him, now under one notion, 
then under another. They are apt to tire and grow weary, 
being long employed the same way upon the same thing: 
And it were an injury to the blessed God himself, when 
he presents himself under various aspects and appearances, 
so to take notice of any one, as to overlook and neglect 
the rest. Therefore, 

4, Look often to him according as absolutely considered 
he is in himself the most excellent Being: and as in re- 
ference to his creatures, he is the supreme Author and Lord 
of all. There is an unspeakable pleasure to be taken in 
him so beheld. Too many, while their distrust, or their 
carnality and strangeness to God holds them in suspense 
concerning their own special relation to him, are apt to 
fancy themselves excused of delighting in him. It belongs 
not to them they think, but to some familiar friends and 
great favourites of his to whom he expresses special kind- 
ness, and on whom he places the marks of his more pecu- 
liar good-will. But do you think so to shift and waive the 
obligation of a universal law upon mankind, and all rea- 
sonable nature? You are to remember (as hath been said) 
your delight in God is not to be considered only as your 
privilege, but as an act of homage to him that made you, 
and put an intelligent apprehensive spirit into you, by: 
which you are capable of knowing who made you, and of 
beholding your Maker’s excellency with admiration and 
delight. And if now you are become guilty and vile; 
will you run into darkness and hide yourself from him, 
or close your eyes, and then say, the sun doth not shine, 
and deny the blessed, glorious God to be what most truly 
and unchangeably he is? Whatever you are or have de- 
sired he should be towards you, yet do him right. Be- 
hold and confess his glorious excellency, every way most 
worthy to be delighted in. Nor have you rendered your- 
selves so vile, nor had so much cause of apprehending his 
displeasure towards you, by any thing so much as this, 
your not having taken delight in him all this while; and 
your neglect to take the ways (spoken of before) tending 
to bring you thereto. If you think you have no special 
relation to him, do you think you ever shall if you con- 
tinue, in the temper of your spirits, strangers to him, and 
look upon him as one in whom you are to take no delight ? 
Surely ’tis your dutiful affection towards him and com- 
placency in him, that must give you ground to hope you 
are his, and he is yours; and therefore the beginnings anc 
first degrees of that complacency and delight must 
you before; being begotten by the view of that excellency 
which he hath in himself antecedently to his being related 
to you. Yea, and if your relation to him were already as 
sure and evident to you as can be supposed; yet are you 
to take heed of confining your delight in him to that con- 
sideration of him only; or of making it the chief reason of 
that your delight. For so your delight in him will be more 
for your own sakes, or upon your own account, than his, 
Learn to look upon things as they are, and not according 
to their aspect upon your affairs. Is it not a greater thing 
that he is God, than that he is yours ? 

It is a purer, amore noble and generous, affection to 
him you are to aim at, than what is measured only by your 
private interest. Is that boundless fulness of life, glory, 
and all perfection (treasured up in the eternal and incom- 
prehensible Being) to be all estimated by the capacity and 
concerns of asilly worm? That consideration, therefore, 
being sometimes laid aside, sit down and contemplate God 
as he is in himself, not disowning (as it is not fit you 
should) but only waiving the present consideration of any 
more comfortable relation, wherein you may (though most 
justly) suppose him to stand to you; and see if you can- 
not take pleasure in this, that he is great and gJorious, and 
to have a Being so every way perfect before your eyes. 
Try if it will not be pleasant to you to fall down. before 
him, and give him glory; to join your praises and triumph- 
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ant songs to those of saints and angels; and how much 
yet also it will add to your satisfaction to behold and ac- 
knowledge him exalted above all blessing and praise. How 
great delight hath been taken in him upon such accounts! 
In what transports have holy souls been upon the view and 
contemplation of his sovereign power and dominion; his 
wise and righteous government; his large and flowing 
goodness, that extends in common to all the works of his 
hands! Labour to imitate the ingenious and loyal affec- 
tion of this kind, whereof you find many expressions in 
the sacred volume. For what hath been matter of delight 
to saints of old, ought surely still as much to be account- 
edso. ‘To give instances: 

You sometimes find them in a most complacential ado- 
ration of his wonderful wisdom and counsels. O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!1 And again, To God only wise be glory, 
through Jesus Christ, for ever. Amen. ‘To the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour 
and glory for ever,s &c. To the only wise God our Sa- 
viour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, now 
and ever,t &c. Elsewhere we have them in transports 
admiring his holiness. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods! Who is like thee glorious in holiness !¥ 
There is none holy as the Lord; for there is none besides 
thee, neither is there any rock like our God! And this is 
recommended and enjoined to his holy ones as the special 
matter of their joy and praise: Rejoice in the Lord, ye 
righteous, and give thanks at the remembrance of his ho- 
liness.y At other times we have their magnificent cele- 
brations of his glorious power, and that by way of triumph 
over the paganish gods: Our God is in the heavens, he 
hath done whatsoever he pleased.z. Their idols are silver 
and gold, &c. Be thou exalted, O God, in thine own 
strength. “We will sing and praise thy power. Forsake 
me not until I have showed thy strength unto this genera- 
tion, and thy power to every one that is to come,» &c. 
This is given out as the song of Moses and the Lamb; 
“Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ?” 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
&c. And how do they magnify his mercy and goodness, 
both towards his own people and his creatures in general. 
©O how great is thy goodness which thou hast laid up 
for them that fear thee, that thou hast wrought for them 
that trust in thee before the children of men! Rejoice in 
the Lord, O ye righteous, for praise is comely for the 
upright; praise the Lord with harp; sing unto him with 
the psaltery,di—T he earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. 
I will extol thee, my God, O King, I will bless thy name 
for ever and ever. Men shall speak of the might of thy 
terrible acts, they shall abundantly utter the memory of 
thy great goedness, and shall sing of thy righteousness. 
The Lord is gracious and full of compassion, slow to anger, 
and of great mercy. The Lord is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works. ‘To insert ail that 


might be mentioned to this purpose, were to transcribe a | 


great part of the Bible. And in what raptures do we 
often find them, in the contemplation of his faithfulness 
and truth, his justice and righteousness, his eternity, the 
boundlessness of his presence, the greatness of his works, 
the extensiveness of his dominion, the perpetuity of his 
kingdom, the exactness of his government: Who is a 
strong God like unto thee, and to thy faithfulness, round 
about thee! Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, and 
thy faithfulness reaches unto the clouds. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth or the world, from everlasting to everlasting 
thou art God,» But will God indeed dwell on the earth ? 
Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee,i The works of the Lord are great, sought out of 
them that have pleasure therein, His work is honourable 
and glorious,k &c. All thy works shall praise thee, O 
Lord, and thy saints shall bless thee; they shall speak of 
the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power, to make 
known to the sons of men his mighty acts, and the glorious 
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majesty of his kingdom.t_ Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and thy dominion endureth throughout all gene- 
rations. 

And his glory in the general, (which results from his 
several excellencies in conjunction,) how oC tee is it often 
celebrated with the expression of the most loyal desires, 
that it may be every where renowned, and of greatest com- 
placency, in as far it is apprehended so to be. The glory 
of the Lord shall endure for ever. ‘They shall sing in the 
ways of the Lord, for great is the glory of the Lord. Be 
thou exalted above the heavens, let thy glory be above all 
the earth. Let them praise the name of the Lord, for his 
name alone is excellent, his glory is above the earth and 
the heavens... When you read such passages as these, 
(whether they be elogies or commendations of him, or 
doxologies and direct attributions of glory to him,) you are 
to bethink yourselves, with what temper of heart these 
things were uttered! with how raised and exalted a spirit! 


what high delight and pleasure was conceived in glorifying 4 


God, or in beholding him glorious! How large and u 


bounded a heart, and how full of his praise, doth still every ~ 


where discover itself in such strains; when all nations, 
when all creatures, when every thing that hath breath, 
when heaven and earth are invited together, to join in the 
concert, and bear a part in his praises! And now eye him 
under the same notions under which you have seen him 
so magnified, that in the same way you may have your 
own heart wrought up to the same pitch and temper to- 
wards him». Should it not provoke an emulation, and 
make you covet to be amidst the throng of loyal and de- 
voted souls, when you see them ascending as if they were 
all incense! when you behold them dissolving and melting 
away in delight and love, and ready to expire, even faint- 
ing that they can do no more; designing their very last 
breath shall go forth in the close of a song! I will sing 
unto the Lord as long as I live, I will sing praise to my 
God while I have my being! How becoming is it to 
resolve, “‘ This shall be my aim and ambition, to fly the 
same, and if it were possible, a greater, height.” Read 
over such psalms as are more especially designed for the 
magnifying of God;? and when you see what were the 
things that were most taking to so spiritual and pious 
hearts; thence receive instruction, and aim to have your 
hearts alike affected and transported with the same things. 
Frame the supposition, that you are meant, that the in- 
vitation is directed to you, ““O come let us-sing unto the 
Lord, let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
and malre a joyful noise to him with psalms; for the Lord 
is a great God, and a great King above all gods,” &c. And 
think with foun Is he not as greatas he was? Is he 
not as much our Maker as he was theirs? Is it not now 
as true, that “‘The Lord reigneth, and is high above.all 
the earth, and exalted far above all gods.” Now since 
these were the considerations upon which so great com- 
placency was taken in him, set the same before your own 
eyes. And since these were proposed as the matter of so 
common a joy, and the creation seems designed for a 
musical instrument of as many strings as there are crea- 
tures in heaven and earth; awake, and make haste to get 
your heart fixed; lest “the heavens rejoice, and the 
earth be glad, the world and all that dwell therein ; lest 
the sea roar, and the fulness thereof, the floods clap their 
hands, the fields and the hills be joyful together, and all 
the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord,” while you 
re are silent and unconcerned. 
nd seriously consider the kind and nature of that joy 
and delight in God wherewith the hearts of holy men did 
so exceedingly abound; which is to be collected from the 
expressed ground and reasons of it, for the most part, 
wheresoever you have any discovery of that joy itself. 
This general and principal character may be given of it, 
that it was a sincerely devout and a loyal joy; not a mean, 
narrow, Selfish pleasure, 2 hugging of themselves in this 
apprehension merely, It is well with me, or, Iam safe and 
happy whatsoever becomes of the world. This was still 
the burden of their song; The Lord is great, and glorious, 
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and excellent; is exalted and most high over all. And it 
is to be observed, that as this was the common and more 
usual strain and temper of*hély souls, in the ages whereof 
the Scriptures give us any account; so were doubts, and 
fears, and troubled thoughts concerning their own interest 
in God, a great deal less usual and common in those days. 
So that in proportion to the other pious and holy exercises 
of such as were true fearers of God and devoted to him, 
there is little account given us of any thing of that kind in 
the sacred writings, and especially in the New Testament 
of our Lord. An argument that such as were sincerely 
religious were most taken up about the interest of God and 
rist in the world, rejoicing either in the observation of 
its growth and increase, or in the hope and confidence 
that it shall grow: and that they were much less concern- 
ed about their own interest; yea, and that this course did 
thrive best with them. While they were most mtent upon 
the affairs of their common Lord, their own were well 
enough provided for. 
__ We cannot hereupon but note therefore by the way, how 
altered a thing religion isnow become. Almost the whole 
business of it, even among them that more seriously mind 
“any thing belonging to it, isa fear of going to hell; and 
hence perpetual, endless scruples, doubts, and inquiries 
about marks and signs, and how to know what is the least 
degree of that grace which is necessary to their being 
saved. Asif the intention were to beat down the price to 
the very lowest, and dodge always, and cheapen heaven 
to the utmost, it may be feared (as to many) with a design 
not to aim at any thing higher than what is merely neces- 
sary te that purpose only, and never to mind being excel- 
lent, but only being saved. And yet also it were well, in 
a comparative sense, if that itself were minded in good 
earnest by many that profess beyond the common rate ; 
and that whereas their own interest is the thing they most 
mind, it were not their meanest and least considerable 
interest, even that of their sense and flesh, and secular ad- 
vantage; and that under the pretence too (which makes 
the matter so much the worse) of much love and zeal 
God-ward, and deyoiedness to his interest; which they 
supposed involved and wrapt up wholly with theirs. 
hence also all their delight and joy is measured only by 
the aspect of the world, and of public affairs upon them 
and their privateones. And they are either overwhelmed 
with sorrow, or transported with joy, according as the state 
of things doth either frown upon or favour their concern- 
ments. In the days when the interest of Christ lay more 
entirely and undividedly among one sort of men; and 
more apparently, their contests being less among them- 
selves, and chiefly with the infidel world; and they had, 
for the most part, no enemies but those in common of the 
Christian name and cause: so that any common state of 
suffering to them, was the visible prejudice of that cause 
and interest: why, what, did they delight and please them- 
selves in nothing but a warm sun and halcyon seasons? 
Surely they had matter little enough for that sort of joy. 
And what, did they therefore dejectedly languish and de- 
spond, and give themselves ge to sorrow and despair? 
Nor that neither; unless they had all had but one neck, 
and that also perfectly in the enemies’ power, it had been an 
impossible thing to stifle and extinguish their delight and 
joy. So fully did Christ make it good to them, that their 
sorrow should be turned into joy, and their joy should no 
man take from them. For even that increased it which 
aimed at ils suppression; and the waters thrown upon 
their fame, became rivers of oil. They had got a secret 
way of “rejoi¢ing in tribulation, of counting it all joy 
when they fell into divers temptations, of taking pleasure 
in reproaches for the sake of Christ ;” of turning difficulties 
and hazards into matter of triumph, of taking joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and glorying to be counted worthy 
to suffer any thing for so excellenta name. Insomuch, 
that though their head and Lord was in a most ignomini- 
ous way taken from them, and they left as a despised party 
of men in the midst of an outrageous world, under the 
(seemingly hopeless) profession of addictedness to the 
interest of a man that died upon a cross among thieves 
but the other day: and though many of them never saw 
his face, but had their knowledge of him by report and 
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hearsay, yet believing they rejoiced, with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.1 The matter and ground of their joy 
was not so uncertain and changeable a thing, nor so light 
and unsubstantial, as the world’s kindness and favour, and. 
the smooth face of a terrene sky. These were true lovers 
of Christ; and such as counted him worthy for whom they 
should do all that lay in their power, and suffer all which 
it was 1n the power of any others to do against them upon 
his account. 

They that rejoice and place their delight in the blessed 
God himself through Jesus Christ, have for the object of 
their joy the everlasting I AM, him who is the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever. And whose excellent 
glory may be clouded indeed and eclipsed to the world 
and the eye of sense; but still shines in itself, and to the 
eye of fai.b, withthe same bright and undiminished lustre. 
That delight will then be continued and permanent, and 
ever springing up in fresh liveliness and vigour, which is 
taken in this blessed object, considered as it is in itself; 
and that hath place in a soul that acts in a steady direct 
course towards that object, without sinister respects, or 
any selfish ones, of even the highest kind, otherwise than in 
that subordination which will be suitable to the vast dis- 
proportion and inequality between God’s interest and ours; 
that is, (looking upon our own external concernments as 
unworthy to be named in the same day,) that though we 
reckon what there is delectable in God will make for our 
eternal advantage; yet to consider that advantage of ours 
so much less, and tobe so much more pleased and satisfied, 
that he is in himself blessed and glorious, as it is in itself 
a thing more considerable that he be so, than it is what 
becomes of us, or of any creature, or of this whole crea- 
tion, We are not indeed concerned, nor may think it 
warrantable, to put ourselves upon any such severe and 
unnatural trials of our love and fidelity to him, as to put 
the question to our own hearts, Could we be content to lie 
in hell, or be in the state of the damned for ever for his glory 2 
For it were a most injurious and vile supposition of some- 
what inconsistent with his own most blessed nature, and 
eternal, essential felicity, (for his happiness cannot but be 
much placed in the benignity of his nature,) to imagine 
that he ever can be pleased, or esteem himself glorified, by 
the everlasting miseries of any one that truly loves him. 
We ought to abhor the mention or imagination of such a 
thing, as a blasphemy against his infinite goodness: the de- 
nial whereof were to deny his Godhead. Andit were also 
an absurd and self-contradicting supposition: for none can 
be in the state of the damned, but they must be also in a 
state of enmity to God, and of all wickedness and ma- 
lignity arrived and grown up to its highest pitch ; which 
indeed is the very horror and inmost centre of hell; wick- 
edness and eternal misery differing (for the most part) but 
in degree, as grace and glory do. So that to put ourselves 
upon this trial of sincerity towards God, were to ask our- 
selves, whether we would be willing to express our sincere 
love to God, by everlasting hatred of him; and the truth 
of our grace, by being as maliciously wicked as the devil 
and his angels? The expressions of Moses and Paul ‘so 
frequently alleged can be wiredrawn to no such sense. 
This is no place to discuss the importance of them. But 
it were certainly most imprudent (whatsoever they import) 
to seek marks of sincere love to God thence, which may 
be fetched from so many plain texts of Scripture. But it 
is out of question that we may and ought to mind and 
take complacency in our own blessedness, in a degree in- 
ferior and subordinate to that which we take in the glory 
of the blessed God, without making the sinful and absurd 
supposition of their inconsistency; or that we can ever 
be put to choose the absence or privation‘of the one as a 
means to the other. And such complacency and delight 
in God as arises upon such grounds is of the right stamp 
and kind. 

See then that yours be a well complexioned delight, and 
such as inwardly partakes of the true nature of religion, 
i. e. that hath in it entire devotedness to God as the very 
life, soul, spirit of it. And if this be not the thing, but 
merely self-satisfaction, which you chiefly have in pursuit 
under the name of delight in God; you beat the air, and 
do but hunt after a shadow. For there is no such thing 
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as real, solid delight in God any where existing, or ever 
will be, separately and apart from a supreme love and ad= 
dictedness of heart to him and his interest as our chief 
and utmost end. Which temper of spirit towards him, 
must be maintained and improved, by our fixed intuition 
and view of his glorious greatness, and absolute excellen- 
cy and perfection; and the congruity and fitness which 
. we thereupon apprehend, that we and all things (as all are 
of him) should be wholly to him, that he alone may have 
the glory. 

. And though you are not to prefer the consideration 
of your own interest in God as a good suitable to you, or 
to give it the highest place in your delight; yet also you 
must take heed of neglecting it, or of denying it any place 
at all. For though we may plainly observe, as hath been 
said; that it was the usual temper of holy men of old, to 
be most taken up in admiring God upon the account of 
his own excellency and glory, in itself considered; and 
may thence collect that to be the genuine right temper of 
a gracious heart when it is most itself: yet also’tis as evi- 
dent, that they were far from neglecting their own interest 
in God, and that they counted it not a small matter; yea, 
that it had (though not the principal) a very great influ- 
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ence upon their delight and joyin him. No one can read | 


the Bible, and not have frequent occasion to take notice of 
this. For how often do we find him spoken of under the 
names of their portion, heritage, &c. And in what raptures 
of joy do we often find them upon that account! So the 
Psalmist considers him, when he says, The lines are fallen 
to him in pleasant places, and he had a goodly heritage.r 
How often do we find them glorying in their relation by 
covenant, and making their boasts of him as their God; I 
will love thee, O Lord, my strength,s &e. You have my 
no less than nine times repeated in the beginning (the first 
and second verses) of that psalm,—my strength, my rock, 
my fortress, my deliverer, my God, &c. And afierwards 
how glorious a triumph is there raised, and in what ex- 
ultation do we behold them upon this! ‘ Who is God save 
the Lord, and who is a rock save our God ?t And again, 
“The Lord liveth, and blessed be my rock, and let the 
God of my salvation be exalted.” And this was some of 
the last holy breath uttered by that anointed one of the 
God. of Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist of Israel; He hath 
made with me an everlasting covenant ordered in all things 
and sure ;" and this is all my salvation and all my desire. 
With this, how well satisfied and pleased did he expire, 
and go down tothe grave! And the people of God are 
sometime represented as so taken with this apprehension 
of their peculiar relation to God, that they cannot be con- 
tent to know, but they proclaim it; nor was it enough the 
present age should know, but they must have it told the 
following generation ; Let mount Sion rejoice, &c. Mark 
—That ye may tell the generation followingx—For this 
God is our Ged. See their ostentation of him, this God ? 
q. d. “ Behold what a God have we! view him well, and 
take notice how giorious a God he is.” And as they glory 
in the greatness of the God to whom they were related, so 
they do in the eternity of the relation. This God is our 
God for ever and ever! &c. And how unexpressible was 
the inward pleasure wherewith we may suppose those 
words to have been uttered, God, even our own God, shall 
bless us!¥ How delightful an appropriation ! as if it were 
intended to be said, the blessing ilself were less significant, 
it could not have that savour with it, if it were not from 
our own God. Not only therefore allow but urge your 
spirits thus to look towards God, that you may both de- 
light in him, as being in himself the most excellent one, 
and also as being yours; for know, you are not permitted 
only, but obliged, to eye, accept, and rejoice in himas such. 
It is his first and great law, and the form of his covenant 
which he requires you to enter into with him, to take him 
for your God. Herein to be shy and decline, is to rebel. 
And when he offers himself in ali his rich fulness to be 
your portion and your God, how vile ingratitude were it 
to neglect and overlook the kindness of the overture! It 
is his glory to have indigent souls satiating themselves in 
him, drawing from him their vital breath, living upon him 
as their all: confessing they cannot live, but by his vouch- 
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safed communications. And if you should say you love 
him, but so he be ever glorious in himself, you care not to 
be happy; it would sound like a hollow compliment. You 
are not to deal with a God upon such terms. It becomes 
you not, nor is suitable to him. It is fit for you to own 
it to him, that he is your life, that you are a mere nothing 
in yourself, and must seek your all in him. Your song 
and your prayer must be directed to him as the God of 
your life You do not own him as God, except you own 
and adore him as your all-sufficient good, and that fuiness 
which filleth all in all. You detract from the glory of his 
Godhead, if you attribute not this to him; and if accord- 
ingly, as one that cannot live without him, you do not seek 
union with him, and join yourself to him, and then rejoice 
and solace yourself in that blessed conjunction. 

And if you be not sure as yet that he is yours, your de- 
lighting in him is not therefore to be suspended and de- 
layed till you be. But in the meantime delight in him as 
willing to become yours. To disbelieve that he is willing, 
is to give him the lie. It is the great design of his Gospel 
so to represent him to you. See that your hearts do em- 
brace and close with that as a most delightful and lovely — 
representation : the great and glorious Lord of heaven and 
earth offering himself in all his fulness to be thine! thy 
portion and thy Ged for ever! How transporting should 
Nor, if you suspect the sincerity of your 
own heart towards him, (which is the only thing you can 
have any pretence to suspect, for it were a blasphemy to 
his truth and goodness to intimate a suspicious thought of 
him,) may you therefore spend all your time in anxious in- 
quiries, or in looking only upon your own evil heart; but 
look most, and with a direct and steadyeye, towards him. 
Behold and view well his glory and his love, that by this 
means your heart may be captivated and more entirely 
won to him. — 

‘This makes delight in God a strange thing in the hearts 
and practice of many. They find toomuch cause of com- 
plaint concerning their own hearts, that they are disaffected 
and disinclined God-ward, And what is the course they 
take hereupon? Their religion isnothing but complaint ; 
and all their days are spent in beholding that they are bad, 
without ever Ghiig the way to become better. ‘Bhey con- 
clude their case to be evil and full of danger, because they 
find they can take no delight in God; and they will take 
no delight in him because they have that apprehension of 
the danger of their case. And so their not delighting in 
God resolves into itself. And they delight not in him 
because they delight not inhim. *Tis strange the absurdi- 
ty of this is not more reflected on. And what now is to 
be done in this case? To rest here is to be heid in a cir- 
cle of sin and misery all your days; and would signify as 
if delighting in God were a simple impossibility, or as if 
not to delight in God, were a thing so highly rational as 
to be its own sufficient self-justification; and that it were 
reason enough not to delight in him because we do not. 
There can be no other way to be taken but to behold him 
more in that discovery of him which his Gospel sets before 
your eyes, and in that way seek to have your hearts taken 
with his amiableness and love, and allured to delight in 
him. And labour in this way to have that delight increased 
to that degree, that it may cease to be a question or doubt 
with you, Do I delight in God or no? Whence when you 
reflect and find that Cs do, then shall you have that ad- 
ditional matter of further delight; that whereas you before 
took delight in him because being in himself so excellent 
a one he hath freely offered himself to you to become 
yours, you may now delight in him also, because you are 
sure he is so; whereof you cannot have a more satisfying 


assurance than from his so express saying, I love them 


ria, love me;* and we love him because he loved us 
first.b 

6. Take especial heed of more apparent and grosser trans- 
gressions. Nor account your security from the danger of 
them so much to stand in your being ordinarily out of the 
way of temptations to them, as in an habitual frame of 
holiness, and the settled aversicn of your heart to them. 
Endeavour a growing conformity to God in the temper of 
your spirit, and to be in love with purity; that your heart 
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may no more endure an impure thought, than you would 
fire in your bosom, If you be herein careless and remiss, 
and suffer your heart to grow dissolute, or more bold and 
adventurous, in admitting’sinful cogitations; or if you have 
more liking or less dislike of any wicked course wherein 
others take their liberty; you are approaching the bordérs 
of a dangerous precipice. And if some greater breach 
hereupon ensue between God and you, what becomes of 
your delight in him! A sad interruption of such pleasant 
intereourse cannot but follow, both on his part and on 
yours. On Azs part, a suspension and restraint of those 
communications of light and grace which are necessary 
to your delight in him. He will be just in his way 
of dealing towards those of his own family, as well as 
merciful. It appease how much David's delight in God 
was intermitted, upon his great transgression, through 
God’s withdrawing from him, when he prays he would 
restore the joy of his salvation. Andon your part, will 
~ ensue both less liking of God’s presence, and dread of it. 
Your inclination will not be towards him as before; though 
the act of sin be soon over, the effect will remain; even 
a carnal frame of spirit that disaffects converse with God, 
and cares not tocome nigh him. And if that were not, a 
guilty fear would hold you off; sothat if you were willing, 
you would not dare to approach him. Your liberty taken 
to sin would soon infer a bondage upon your spirit God- 
ward, unless conscience be wholly asleep; and you have 
learned a stupid, insolent confidence to affront God, which- 
surely would signify little to your delight in him. Thou 
» shalt put away iniquity from thy tabernacles. Then shalt 
thou have thy delight in the Almighty; and shalt lift up 
thy face unto God. The conscience of unpurged iniquity 
will not let you lift up your face or appear in that glorious 
presence. 

7. Cherish the great grace of humility; and be ever 
mean and low in your own eyes. That temper carries in 
it even a natural disposition to delight in God. How 
sweet complacency will such a soul take in him! His 
light and glory shine with great lustre in the eyes of such 
a one while there is not a nearer, imagined lustre to vie 
therewith. Stars are seen at noon, by them that descend 
low into a deep pit. They will admire God but little that 
admire themselves much! and take little pleasure in him, 
who are too much pleased with themselves. And how 
sweet a relish have his love and grace to an humble, lowly 
soul, that esteems itself less than the least of his mercies! 
With what ravishing delight will Divine mercy be enter- 
tained, when it is so unexpectedly vouchsafed ; when this 
shall be the sense of the soul now caught into the embraces 
of God’s love, What I, vile creature! impure worm! what, 
beloved of God! Expectation, grounded especially upon 
an opinion of merit, would unspeakably lessen a favour, if 
it were afforded, as also expected evilsseem the less when 
they come. But the lowly soul, that apprehends desert of 
nothing but hell, is surprised and overcome with wonder 
and delight, when the great God expresses kindness to- 
wards it. Besides that he more freely communicates him- 
self to such; To this man will I look, even to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit,¢ &c. And he looks to such 
with a design of habitation; heaven and earth are not to 
him so pleasant a dwelling. Down then into the dust; 
there you are in the fittest place and posture for delightful 
converse with God. 

8, Reckon much upon an eternal abode in that presence 
where is fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore. En- 
joy by a serious, believing foresight the delights of heaven; 
labour to rejoice in hope of the glory of God. Look be- 
yond this your present state. Confine not your eye and 
delight to what is now to be enjoyed, but think of what 
shall be. Set before your eyes the glorious prospect of the 
blessed God communicating himself to that vast assembly 
of angels and the spirits of just men. made perfect, in 
' clearest discoveries of his glory, and richest effusions of 
his goodness. The best appearance of things in this world, 
makes but a dull scene in comparison of this. If you look 
towards God according to what now appears of his glory 
in the frame of the universe, and the course of his admi- 
nistrations and government over his creatures, he hath not, 
*tis true, left himself without witness. And you may be- 
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hold much that would be to you the matter of delightful 
admiration ; if your eye be clear, and can pierce through 
clouds and darkness and a manifold veil. He hath made 
this world, and is every where in it, but it knows him not. 
His light shines'in darkness, that doth not comprehend it. 
Beams of his glory do_every where break forth, through 
every creature, providence, law, and ordinance of his. 
But much of his glory, that shines in the creation is hid 
by a train of second causes, through which few look to the. 
first. His laws men judge of according to their interests 
and inclinations, while the holy, glorious majesty that 
enacted them is out of sight. His work in the world is 
carried on in a mystery. His interest lives, but is depressed. 
They who are most devoted to him are supported indeed 
by his invisible hand, but are, in the meantime, low, for 
the most part, and afilicted. If you now limit and confine 
your apprehensions of him to his present appearances, the 
matter of your delight is real, but much diminished. But 
conceive of him (as your faith can behold him at a dis- 
tance) in that posture wherein having settled the eternal 
state of things he will finally show himself. Conceive him 
as having now gathered home all that have been recovered 
to him out of the apostaey, and joined them to those num- 
berless legions of innocent and pure spirits about his throne 
that never offended. Conceive him as dispensing rewards, 
pouring out blessings, upon the loyal heads and hearts of 
them that expressed fidelity and duty to him in the time 
and state of trial and temptation; letting his glory shine 
out with bright and direct beams, to so many beholding 
and admiring eyes; giving forth the full and satisfying 
communications of his love, and making rivers of pleasure 
flow perpetually to the replenishing the vast enlarged ca- 
pacities, of so innumerable a multitude of grateful adoring 
spirits, to whom it is now sensibly to-be perceived how his 
fulness filleth all in all. Take this view of him; and let 
your faith and hope thus enter into that which is within 
the veil. And remember there is only a little time between 
you and that blessed state; that then you are to enter into 
the joy of your Lord; so that the very element and region 


‘wherein you are to live for ever, shall be nothing else but 


delight and joy. In this way of believing foresight, and 
by this lawful and allowed prepossession of future blessed- 
ness, much surely would be added to your present delight 
in God. Should not the thoughts of him be pleasant to 
you from whom you are expecting so great things? If 
your delight in him be any at all, upon what you have 
already found and experienced of his goodness; it should 
be abundantly the more upon what you are by his word 
encouraged to look for. : 

And having thus given some account in what way de- 
light in God is to be exercised and improved; it were a 
charitable hope that there would be little need to propound 
arguments to persuade unto it. But it were a hope not 
sroundedupon common experience, which too plainly tells 
us, that though such directions as these are plain and 
obvious, not unknown to Christians, but only less con- 
sidered, (whence it was not needless here to recommend 
them,) yet delight in God obtains little place in the prac- 
tice of the most. There will therefore too probably be 
still much need of excitation to it. 

And yet because it is not multitude of words that is like- 
ly to do the business, but the weight of things, urged on 
by a more powerful hand than that of man, and that much 
may be collected to this purpose from what hath been said 
of the sinfulness of the omission; I shall, with great bre- 
vity, offer these things only to be considered. 

Is it not a merciful vouchsafement that the holy God 
allows you to place your delight on him, and invites you 
to it? How much grace and love breathes in these words, 
“ Delight thyself alsoin the Lord!” Trust in him was re- 
commended before, and now this being added also; how 
plain is it that your ease and rest is the thing designed! 
Is it fit to receive so much kindness with neglect? Again, 
he delights in you, I speak to such of whom this may be 
supposed. And it is indefinitely said, his delights* were 
with the sons of men. Think what he is, and what you 
are; and at once, both wonder and yield. And what else 
have you to delight in? what thing will you name that 
shall supply the place of GOD, or be to you in the stead 
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of him? Moreover, who should delight in him but you? 
his friends ? his sons ? those of his own house? Think 
what life and vigour it will infuse into you; and that, the 
joy of the Lord will be your strength. How pleasantly 
will you hold on your course! and discharge all the other 
duties of this your present state! You must serve him. 
Dare you think of throwing off his yoke? How desirable 
is it then to take delight in him whom I must serve! 
which only makes that service acceptable to him, and easy 
to myself! Further, this is a pleasure none can rob you 
of; a joy that cannot be takenfrom you. Other objects of 
your delight are vanishing daily. Neither men nor devils 
can ever hinder your delighting in God, if your hearts be 
so inclined. And were you never brought to take pleasure 
in any person or thing to which you had a former aversion ? 
One that had wronged you might yet possibly win you by 
after-kindness. Give a reason why you should be more 
difficult towards the blessed God, that never wronged you! 
and whose way towards you hath constantly imported so 
much good will! 

And consider that your condition on earth is such, as 
exposes you to many sufferings and hardships; which by 
your not delighting in him, you can never be sure to avoid, 
(for they are things common to men,) but which, by your 
delighting in him, you may be easily able to endure. Be- 
sides all this, seriously consider that you must die. You 
can. make no shift to avoid that: How easily tolerable and 
pleasant will it be to think, then, of going to him with 
whom you have lived in a delightful communion before ! 
And how dreadful to appear before him, to whom your 
own heart shall accuse you to have been (against all his 
importunities and allurements) a disaffected stranger! 

To these I add the consideration in the other part of the 
verse; ‘‘ And he shall give thee the desire of thine heart.” 
By desire, ’tis plain we are to understand the thing de- 
sired, which is usual. By the thing desired, we must not 
be so unreasonable as to think is meant, any thing, what- 
sover it be, that, even with the greatest extravagancy, we 
may set our hearts wpon; as worldly possessions, riches, 
honours, &c. For it were most unbecoming that delight 
in God should be so mercenary ; or be propounded as the 

rice of so mean things; yea, and if the matter were so to 

e understood, delight in God were a means to the attain- 
ing of these things as the end; which were to make the 
blessed God an inferior good to these. Nor can we sup- 
pose that one who delights in God should ever esteem any 
yeward or recompense of another kind, greater than what 
he finds in this very delight itself. And besides, we are 
very prone to desire things that (as the case may be) would 
prove very hurtful tous. If God should gratify us with 
every thing we fancy, he should many times please us to 
our ruin. And do we believe that when he hath won a 

erson to place his delight.and take pleasure in himself, 
he will requite him with a mischief? Since then we may 
not understand him to mean, that whatsoever we desire, if 
we delight in him, we shall have; we are to inquire fur- 
ther. And ’tis plain the things that can be supposed to 
be desired by such persons as are here spoken to, must be 
of one of these two sorts: either things of a spiritual na- 
ture, that tend directly to the gratification and advantage 
of the inward man; or else external good things, that 
make for the support and comfort of this present life. We 
will suppose it to be the one or the other of these. And 
shall show that whichsoever sort it be that is desired, de- 
lighting in God doth naturally infer the satisfaction (some 
way or other) of such desires. 

1. Supposing they be spiritual good things that are de- 
sired, delight in God is most directly the satisfaction of 
such desire. Whatsoever purely spiritual good we can 
desire, is either God himself, or somewhat in order to him. 
If it be God himself we desire, so far as we delight in him 
we enjoy him, and have what we would have; and can 
only enjoy him more fully, by more entire and composed 
rest and delight in him. If it be somewhat in order to 
him, he is still supremely and ultimately desired in that 
very desire; so that in delighting in him, we have our 
end, and that upon which this desire doth lastly termi- 
nate. And now should not this be a great inducement 
to us to delight m God, that hereby our desires, the mo- 
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tions of our working hearts directed towards him, do im- 
mediately find in him a peaceful and pleasant rest, and 
turn into a satisfying fruition ? 

2. Supposing the things we desire be those of an inferior 
kind; delight in God doth not a little to the satisfying of 
them also. Itdoth not, as was said, entitle us to the things 
themselves we desire, whatever they be, or how unsuit- 
able soever to us. 

But, first, it moderates these desires, makes them sober, 
prudent, and rational, and capable of being satisfied with 
what is fit for us. He that is much habituated to delight 
in God, is not apt to foolish extravagant desires. This is 
the sense of such a one, ‘‘ Not my will, Lord, but thine, 
be done.” He may desire the same thing that others do, 
yet not with the same peremptory and precipitant desire, 
but with a desire tempered with submission, and with a 
reserved deference of the matter to the Divine pleasure : 
“ This thing, Lord, I desire, if thou see good.” So that 
the general object of such a one’s desire is only that which 
in the Divine estimate is fit and good for him. And 
though he desire this or that particular thing, yet not as it 
is this thing, but as supposing it possible this thing may 
be judged fit for him by the Supreme wisdom, whereto he 
hath referred the matter. But if it shall be judged other- 
wise; this thing falls without the compass of the general 
object of his desire, and in just construction he desires it 
not. For he desires it not otherwise than on that con- 
dition that God sees it meet for him; and not longer than 
till he finds he does not. In which case the sobriety and 
submissiveness of his former desire, appears in his cheer- 
ful, patient want of the thing which he finds God hath 
thought fit to deny him. So that even then, his desire is 
satisfied, that is, it doth not (as often it is with a carnal 
heart) turn, being crossed, into rage and madness; but 
into a complacential peace and rest in the Divine will. 
He is satisfied in what God hath thought fit todo, Yea, 
the very thing is done which he would have done: God 
hath given him his heart’s desire. For let the question be 
put to such a person, Do you desire such a thing, though 
God judge it will be hurtful to you or unfit for you? and 
no doubt he will, not in faint words that have no sense 
under them, (as almost any other man would,) but from 
his very heart and soul, say, No. And if he deliberate 
the matter of his own accord, or by any one’s inquiry be 
occasioned to do so, this will be found the sense of his 
heart, (though his desire hath inclined to this or that thing 
in particular,) and this would be his prayer in such a case, 
“Lord, if thy wisdom, which is infinitely more than mine, 
see this thing not fit, cross me, deny me in this desire of 
mine.” And this general desire at least, which is the mea- 
sure of the particular one, is sure to be accomplished to 
one that hath God for his delight. For the promise is ex- 
press and cannot fail, All things shall work together for 
good, to them that love-God.h 2s 

And this love to God, or delight in him, as it entitles 
such to that his care and concern for them which is ex- 
pressed in this promise; so it doth in its own nature dispose 
their hearts to an acquiescence and satisfiedness therein. 
For love to God, where it is true, is supreme, and prevails 
over all other love to this or that particular good. Whence 
it cannot be, but if this love be in act, (as the text must be 
understood to call unto actual and exercised delight in 
God,) it must subdue and keep the heart so far subject to 
the Divine good pleasure, as that its desire and addicted- 
ness to this particular, lesser good, (concerning which there 
may also be a just and rational doubt whether it will be 
now a good to him yea or no,) shall never be a matter of 
controversy and quarrel with him who is, unquestionably, 
the supreme and universal good. How will that one 
thought overcome, if such a one shall but apprehend God 
saying to him, ‘‘ Dost thou love me above all things, and 
will yet contend with me for such a trifle !” 

And we may by the way note, that upon this ground 
of the dubious mutability of external good things, (which, 
by circumstances, may become evil to this or that person,) 
as they are not here, so nor can they be any where, the mat- 
ter of a general absolute promise, to be claimed indefinitely 
by any one’s faith. The nature of the thing refuses it, 
For suppose we, that what may, in this or that case, be- 
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come evil or prejudicial to this or 
actually become so, and is the matter of an absolute pro- 
mise, now claimable by such-a-person, what would follow ? 
That an evil is now the actual matter of a promise! than 
which what can be said or supposed more absurd ? when 
nothing can further or otherwise be the matter of a pro- 
mise, than as it is good. Wherefore that promise would, 
in the supposed case, degenerate, (as the matter of it is by 
the present circumstances varied,) and turn into a threaten- 
ing. Wherefore when that condition or proviso is not ex- 
pressly added to a promise concerning a temporal good, 
the very nature of the thing implies, and requires it to be 
understood. For it is not otherwise than as qualified by 
that condition, any way a promise. Now he that is in the 
present exercise of delight m God, hath his heart so set 
upon God and alienated from earthly things, as that the 
present temper of it bears proportion to the natural tenor 
of such promises; and is not, otherwise than by the cessa- 
tion of this delight, liable to the torture of unsatisfied de- 
sire in reference to these lower things: Although the fig- 
tree shal. not blossom—yet I will rejoice in the Lord,i &c. 
And as delight in God doth thus reduce and moderate de- 
sires in reference to any inferior good; so that, if it be 
withheld, they admit a satisfaction without it, and the 
want of it is easily tolerable; so, 3 
Secondly, If it be granted, delight in God adds a satis- 
fying sweetness to the enjoyment. A lover of God hath 
another taste and relish, even of earthly good things, than 
an earthly-minded man can have. He hath that sweet sa- 
vour of the love of God upon his spirit, that imparts a 
sweetness to all the enjoyments of this world, beyond what 
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at person, doth now] such things in their own nature have with them. This 


makes the righteous man’s little better, than the great re- 
venues of many wicked.k 

Upon the whole thereof this is, if duly weighed, a 
mighty and most persuasive argument to delight in God. 
For it imports thus much, which I add for a close to 
this discourse. If you place your delight here; you are 
most certainly delivered from the vexation and torment of 
unsatisfied desire. 'The motions of your souls are sure to 
end in a pleasant rest. Your lesser desires will be swal- 
lowed up in greater, and all in the Divine fulness; so 
that you will now say, Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
and. there is none on earth I desire besides thee.! If you 
take no delight in God, your own souls will be a present 
hell to you. And it may be it is not enough considered, 
how much the future hell stands also in unsatisfied desire ; 
which desire (all suitable objects being for ever cut off 
from it) turns wholly to despair, rage, and torture. And 
that ravenous appetite, which would be preying upon ex- 
ternal objects that now fail, turns inward, and as an insa- 
tiable vulture, gnaws everlastingly the wretched soul itself. 
And the beginnings of this hell you will now have within 
you, while you refuse to delight in God. The sapless, 
earthly vanities upon which your hearts are set, give you 
some present content, which allays your misery for a little 
while, and renders it less sensible to you: but they have 
nothing in them to answer the vast desires of a reasonable, 
immortal spirit. Whereby you certainly doom yourselves 
to perpetual disrest. For in these false, vanishing sha- 
dows of goodness, you cannot have satisfaction, and in the 
blessed God you will not. 
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My Lord, 

I he thought when, in so private a way, I lately offered much of the following discourse to your Lordship’s ear, 
I should receive the command (which I am not now, so far as it proves to me a possible one, to disobey or further to 
dispute) of exposing it thus to the view of the world, or so much as to present it to your Lordship’s own eye. It was 
indeed impossible to me to give an exact account of what was then discoarsed, from a memory that was so treacherous, 
as to let slip many things that were prepared and intended to have been said that day; and that could much less 
(being assisted but by very imperfect memorials) recollect every thing that was said, several days after. Yet I account, 
upon the whole, it is much more varied by enlargement, than by diminution ; whereby, I hope, it will be nothing less 
capable of serving the end of this enjoined publication of it. And I cannot doubt but the injunction proceeded from 
the same pious gratitude to the God of your life, which hath prompted, for several years past, to the observation of 
that domestic annual solemnity, in memory of your great preservation from so near a death.* That the remembrance 
of so great a mercy might be the more deeply impressed with yourself, and improved alo (so far as this means could 
signify: for that purpose) to the instruction of many others. 

‘Your Lordship was pleased to allow an hour to the hearing of that discourse. What was proposed to you in it, is 
to be the business of your life. And what is to be done continually, is once to be thoroughly done. The impression 
ought to be very inward, and strong, which must be so lasting as to govern a man’s life. And were it as fully done as 
mortality can admit, it needs be more solemnly renewed at set times for that purpose. And indeed, that such a day 
should not pass you without a fall, nor that fall be without a hurt, and that hurt proceed unto a wound, and that wound 
not to be mortal, but even next to it, looks like an artifice and contrivance of Providence to show you how near it 
could go without cutting through that slender thread of life, that it might endear to you its accurate superintendency 
over your life, that there might here be a remarkable juncture in that thread, and that whensoever such a day should 
revolve in the circle of your year, it might come again, and again, with a note upon it under your eye, and appear ever 
to you as another birth-day, or as an earlier day of resurrection. 

Whereupon, my honoured Lord, the further design of that providence is to be thoroughly studied, and pondered 
deeply. For it shows itself to be, at once, both merciful and wise, and as upon the one account it belonged to it to 
design kindly to you, so, upon the other, to form its design aptly, and so as that its means and method might fitly both 
serve and signify its end. If therefore your Lordship shall be induced to reckon the counsel acceptable which hath 
been given you upon this occasion, and to think the offering yourself to God, a living sacrifice, under the endearing 
obligation of so great a mercy is, indeed, a reasonable service ; your life by that dedication acquires a sacredness, be- 
comes a holy, divine life. And so by one and the same means is not only renewed and prolonged in the same kind of 
natural life, but is also heightened and improved to a nobler and far more excellent kind. And thus, ont of that 
umbrage only and shadow of death, which sat upon one day of your time, springs a double birth and resurrection to 
yen. bd i (as our apostle speaks in another place of this epistle) you come to yield yourself to God as one alive 

rom the dead. , 

So your new year (which shortly after begins) will always be to you a fresh setting forth in that new and holy course 
of life, which shall at length (and God grant it to bé, after the revolution of many fruitful years, wherein you may 
continue a public blessing in this wretched world) end, and be perfected in a state of life not measured by time, 
wherein you are to be ever with the Lord. Which will answer the design of that merciful providence towards you; 
and of this performance (how mean soever) of 

Your Honour’s most obedient, 


Humble Servant, 
JOHN HOWE. 


f * By a fall from a horse, Dec. 5, 1674. 
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I BESEECH YOU THEREFORE, BRETHREN, BY THE MERCIES OF GOD, THAT YE PRESENT YOUR BODIES A LIVING SACRIFICE, 
HOLY, ACCEPTABLE UNTO GOD, WHICH IS YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE, 


‘Two things are more especially considerable in these 
words:—The matter of the exhortation, that we would 
“present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, our reasonable service.” And the pathetic form of 
obtestation that is used to enforce it. ‘I beseech you by 
the mercies of God.” The former I intend for the princi- 
pal subject of the following discourse, and shall only make 
use of the other for the purpose unto which the holy apostle 
doth here apply it. Our business therefore must be, to 
show the import of this exhortation. In the doing whereof 
we shall, 

1. Explain the terms wherein the text delivers it. 

2. Declare more distinctly the nature of the thing ex- 
pressed by them. 

I. For the terms. By bodies, we are to understand our 

whole selves, expressed here (synecdochically) by thename 
of bodies for distinction’s sake. It having been wonted 
heretofore, to offer in sacrifice the bodies of beasts, the 
apostle lets them know they are now to offer up their own: 
meaning, yet, their whole man, as some of those following 
words do intimate; and agreeably to the plain meaning of 
the exhortation, (1 Cor. vi. 20.) ‘“Glorify God in your 
bodies and spirits, which are his.” 
' Sacrifice is not to be understood in this place in a more 
restrained sense, than as it may signify whatsoever is by 
God’s own appointment dedicated to himself. According 
to the stricter notion of a sacrifice, its more noted general 
distinction (though the Jewish be variously distributed *) is 
into propitiatory, and gratulatory or eucharistical. Christ- 
ianity in that strict sense, admits but one, and that of the 
former sort. By which One (that of himself) our Lord 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified. We our- 
Selves, or any service of ours, are only capable of being 
sacrifices by way of analogy, and that chiefly to the other 
sort. And so all sincere Christians are ‘as lively stones, 
built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ,” 
(1 Pet. ii. 5.) being both temple, priests, and sacrifices, all 
at once; as our Lord himself, in his peculiar sacrificing, 
also was. 

Tn the addition of living, the design is carried on of 
speaking both by way of allusion and opposition to the 
ritual sacrificing. By way ofallusion. For amorticinum, 
any thing degd of itself, the Israelites were not to eat them- 
selves,» because they were a holy people; (though they 
might give it to a stranger ;) much more had it been detest- 
able, as a sacrifice to God. The beast must be brought 
alive to the altar. Whereas then we are also to offer our 
bodies a living sacrifice, so far there must be an agreement. 
Yet, also, a difference seems not obscurely suggested. The 
victim brought alive to be sacrificed, was yet to be slain 
in sacrificing : but here, living may also signify continuing 
to live. You (g. d.) may be sacrifices, and yet live on. 
According to the strict notion we find given of a sacrifice, it 
is somewhat to be, in the prescribed way, destroyed, and 


a See Sigonius de Repub. Heb. Dr. Outr. de Sacr.  b Deut. xiv. 21. 


that must perish in token of their entire devotedness to 
God who offer it. When we offer ourselves,¢ life will not 
be touched by it, or at all impaired, but improved and en- 
nobled highly by having a sacredness added to it. Your 
bodies are to be offered a sacrifice, but an unbloody one. 
Such as you have no cause to be startled at, it carries no 
dread with it, life will be still whole in you. Whichshows 
by the way, ’tis not an animate body, without the soul. 
But the bodily life is but alluded to and supposed, ’tis a 
higher and more excellent one, that is meant; the spiritual, 
divine life, as ch. vi. 13. yield yourselves to God, as those 
that are alive from the dead. And v.11. shows what that 
being alive means, ‘‘ Reckon yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ.” 
Alive by a life which means God, which aims at him, 
terminates in him, and is derived to you through Christ, 
As he also speaks, Gal. ii. 19, 20. Iam dead to the law, 
that I might live to God. I am crucified with Christ. 
Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me. © 

Holy, though it be included in the word sacrifice, is not 
in the Greek @vcia, and was therefore added without verbal 
tautology. And there were, however, no real one. For 
there is a holiness that stands in an entire rectitude of 
heart and life, by which we are conformed in both, to the 
nature and will of God, besides the relative one which re- 
dounds upon any person or thing by due dedication to 
him. And which former is pre-required, in the present 
sacrifice, that it may be, as it follows, 

Acceptable to God, not as though thereby it became ac-/ 
ceptable, but as that without which it isnot so. Yet also 
holiness, in the nature of the thing, cannot but be grateful 
to God, or well-pleasing, (as the word here used signifies,2) 
but not so as to reconcile a person to him, who was before 
a sinner, and hath still sin in him. But supposing the 
state of such a person first made and continued good, that 
resemblance of himself cannot but be pleasing in the eyes 
of God, but fundamentally and statedly in and for Christ, 
as 1 Pet. ii. 5. (before quoted.) ‘This therefore signifies, 
both how ready God is to be well pleased with such a 
sacrifice, and also signifies the quality of the sacrifice itself, 
that it is apt to please. ; 

Reasonable service, or worship, as the word signifies, 
This is also spoken accommodately, to the notion given 
before of offering ourselves, in opposition to the former 
victims wherein beasts were the matter of the sacrifice. 
Those were brute sacrifices. You (gq. d.) are to offer rea- 
sonable ones. And it signifies our minds and understand-. 
ings the seat of reason, with our wills and affections that 
are to be governed by it, must all be ingredient as the 
matter of that sacrifice; implying also the right God hath 
in us, whence nothing can be more reasonable than to 
offer ourselves to him, 4 
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Present, that is, dedicate, devote yourselves, set your- 
selves before God, as they sistere ad altare—present at the 
altar the destined sacrifice, make them stand ready for im- 
molation. You are so to make a tender of yourselves as 
if you would say, ‘Lord, here I am, wholly thine. I 
come to surrender myself, my whole life and being, to be 
qpiirely and always at thy dispose, and for thy use. Ac- 
cept a devoted, self-resigning soul!” ‘Thus we are brought 
to the thing itself. Which now, 

2. In the next place (with less regard to the allusive 
terms) we come more distinctly to open and explain. It 
is briefly but the dedicating of ourselves; or, as 1t is 2 Cor. 
vill. 5. the giving our ownselves to the Lord. So those 
Macedonian converts are said to have done. And there is 
a special notice to be taken therein of the word first, which 
puts a remarkableness upon that passage. The apostle is 
commending their liberal charity towards indigent, neces- 
sitous Christians: and shows how their charity was begun 
in piety. They did not only most freely give away their 
_ substance for the relief of such as were in want, but first 
they gave their ownselves to the Lord. 

But that we may not misconceive the nature of this act, 
of giving ourselves, we must know it is not donation in 
the strict and proper sense, such as confers a right upon 
the donee, or to him to whom a thing is said to be given. 
We cannot be said to collate, or transfer a right to him 
who is before Dominus absolutus ; the only Proprietor and 
Supreme Lord of all. It is more properly but a tradition, 
a surrender or delivery of ourselves, upon the supposal 
and acknowledgment of his former right; or the putting 
ourselves into his possession, for his appointed uses and 
services, out of which we had injuriously kept ourselves 
before. Tis but giving him his own, (1 Chron. xxix. 14.) 
“ All things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.” It is only a consent, and obedience to his most 
rightful claim, and demand of us, or a yielding ourselves 
to him, as it is significantly expressed in the mentioned vi. 
to the Rom. 13. Though there the word is the same with 
that in the text, which here we read present.¢ 

And now that we may more distinctly open the nature 
of this self-dedication, we shall show what ought to accom- 
pany and qualify it, that we may be a suitable and grateful 
present to him, in evangelical acceptation, worthy of God, 
such as he requires and will accept. 

1, It must be done with knowledge and understanding. 
It cannot but be an intelligent act. ”Tis an act of religion 
and worship, as it is called in the text. Service we read 
it, which is much more general, but the word is \arpsta— 
worship. *Tis indeed the first and fundamental act of 
worship. And it is required to be a rational act. Your 
reasonableservice. Religion cannot move blindfold. And 
though knowledge and reason are not throughout words of 
the same signification and latitude; yet the former is 
partly presupposed upon the latter, and partly improyed 
by it, nor can therefore be severed from it. In the present 
case it is especially necessary we distinctly know and 
apprehend the state of things between God and us: that 
we understand ourselves to have been (with the rest of 
men) in an apostacy, and revolt from God, that we are re- 
called unto him, that a Mediator is appointed on purpose 
through whom we are to approach him, and render our- 
selves back unto him: that so this may be our sense in 
our return, ‘“ Lord, I have here brought thee back a stray, 
a wandering creature, mine ownself. I have heard what 
the Redeemer, of thy own constituting, hath done and 
suffered for the reconciling and reducing of such, and, 
against thy known design, I can no tonger withhold myself.” 

2. With serious consideration. It must be a deliberate 
act. How many understand matters of greatest import- 
ance, which they never consider, and perish by not con- 
sidering what they know! Consideration is nothing else 
but the revolving of what we knew before: the actuating 
the habitual knowledge we have of things: a more distinct 
reviewing of our former notices belonging to any case, a 
recollecting and gathering them up, a comparing them 
together: and, for such as appear more momentous, a 
repeating, and inculcating them upon ourselves, that we 
may be urged on to suitable action. And this, though of 
itself without the power and influence of the Divine Spirit, 
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is not sufficient, yet being the means he works by, is most 
necessary to our becoming Christians, 7. e. if we speak of 
becoming so, not by fate or by chance, as too many only 
are, but by our own choice and design: which is the same 
thing with dedicating ourselves to God through Christ, 
whereof we are discoursing. For upon our having thus 
considered and comprehended the whole compass of the 
case in our thoughts, either the temper of our hearts would 
be such that we would hereupon dedicate ourselves or we 
would not; if we would, it is because we should judge 
the arguments for it more weighty than the objections, 
which, without such pondering of both, we are not likely 
to apprehend, and so, for want of this consideration, are 
never likely to become Christians at all. Or, if we would 
not, it is because to the more carnal temper of our hearts, 
the objections would outweigh. And then, if we do seem 
to consent, it is because what is to be objected came not 
in view: and so we should be Christians to no purpose. 
Our contract with the Redeemer were void in the making, 
we should only seem pleased with the terms of Christi- 
anity, because we have not digested them in our thoughts. 
So our act undoes itself in the very doing. It carries an 
implicit, virtual repentance in it, of what isdone. We 
enter ourselves Christians, upon surprise or mistake. And 
if we had considered what we are, consequently, to do, 
what to forbear, what to forego, what to endure, would 
not have done it. And therefore when we do come dis- 
tinetly to apprehend all this, are like actually to repent and 
revolt. As they, John vi. who, while they understood not 
what it was to be a Christian, seemed very forward follow- 
ers of Christ. But when they did more fully understand 
it, upon his telling them plainly, went back and walked 
no more with him. And he lets them go; gq. d. ‘Mend 
yourselves if you can; see where you can get a better 
master.” 

3. With a determinate judgment, at length, that this 
ought tobe done. There are two extremes in this matter. 
Some will not consider at all, and so not do this thing ; 
and some will consider always, and so never doit. Stand, 
Shall 1? ShallI? Halt between two opinions. These 
are both of them very vicious and faulty extremes in re- 
ference to the management even of secular affairs, both of 
them contrary to that prudence which should govern our 
actions, 7. e. when men will never consider what is neces- 
sary to be done, and so neglect their most important con- 
cernments; or, when they will never have done consider- 
ing, which is the same thing, as if they had never taken 
up any thought of the matter at all. Indeed, in the pre- 
sent case, ’tis a reproach to the blessed God to consider 
longer, than till we have well digested the state of the case. 
As if it were difficult to determine the matter between 
him and the devil, which were the better or more rightful 
Lord! We must at last be at a point, and come to a judi- 
cious determination of the question, as those sincerely 
resolved Christians had done, (John vi. 68, 69.) who also 
express the reasons that had (before that time no doubt) 
determined them: “Lord, whither shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe, and are 
sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

4. With liberty of spirit, having thrown off all former 
bonds, and quite disengaged ourselves from other mas- 
ters. As they speak, Isa. xxvi. 13. “Other lords besides 
thee have had dominion over us, but by thee only will we 
make mention of thy name.” For our Saviour expressly 
tells, “No man can serve two masters,” Matt. vi. 24. 
When those Dedititiz, the people of Collatia,f were about 
the business of capitulating in order to the surrender of 
themselves, the question put, on the Romans’ part, was, 
Estne populus Collatinus in sua potestate—Are the Col- 
latine people in their own power ? Wherein satisfaction 
being given, the matter is concluded. In the present 
case of yielding ourselves to God, the question cannot 
be concerning any previous tie in the point of right, or 
that could urge conscience. ‘There cannot be so much as 
a plausible pretender against him. But there must bea 
liberty, in opposition to pre-engaged inclinations and affec- 
tions. And this must be the sense of the sincere soul, 
entreating the matter of its self-surrender, and dedication, 
with the great God, to be able to say to the question, Art 
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thou under no former contrary bonds ?” “ Lord, lam under 
none, I know, that ought to bind me, or that justly.can, 
against thy former sovereign right. I had indeed suffered 
other bonds totake place in my heart, and the affections of 
my soul, but they were bonds of iniquity, which I scruple 
not to break, and repent that ever I made. I took myself 
indeed to be my own, and have lived to myself, only 
pleased and served and sought myself asif I were created 
and born for no other purpose, and if the sense of my heart 
had been put into words, there was insolence enough to 
have conceived suchas these; not my tongue only, but my 
whole man, body and soul, all my parts and powers, my 
estate and name, and strength, and time, are all my own; 
who is Lord over me? And while I pleased self with 
such an imagined liberty and self-dominion, no idol was 
too despicable to command my homage. I have done 
worse than prostrated my body to a stock, my soul hath 
humbled itself, and bowed down to a clod of clay. My 
thoughts and desires, and hopes and joys, have all stooped 
to so mean trifles, as wealth, or ease, or pleasure, or fame, 
all but so many fragments of earth, or (the less consistent) 
vapours sprung from it. And whereas this world is no- 
-hing else but a bundle of lusts, none of them was too 
oase torule me. And while I thought myself at liberty, I 
nave been a servant to corruption. But now, Lord, Ihave 
through thy mercy learned to abandon and abhor myself. 
Thy grace appearing, hath taught me to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts. Thou hast overcome; enjoy thine own 
conquest. Iam grieved for it, and repent from my soul 
that ever I did put thee to contend for and conquer thine 
own.” And so doth this self-dedication carry in it repent- 
ance from dead works, and towards God. 

5. With a plenary full bent of heartand will. As that, 
“JT have sworn, and will perform, that I will keep thy 


righteous judgments,” Psal. cxix. 106. Or that, ‘‘ I have’ 


inclined my heart to keep thy statutes always unto the 
end,” v. 112. And herein doth this self-dedication more 
principally consist, viz. in a resolved willingness to yield 
myself, as God’s own property, to be for him and not for 
another. Which resolvedness of will, though it may in 
several respects admit of severalnames, or be clothed with 
distinct notions, is but one and the same substantial act. It 
may be called, in respect of the competition which there 
was in the case, choice: or in respect of the proposal made 
te me of such a thing to be done, consent. But these are, 
abstracting from these references, the same act, which, in 
itself considered, is only a resolute volition. “I will be 
the Lord’s.” Which resolution, if one do (whether men- 
tally or vocally) direct to God or Christ, then it puts on 
eee of a vow; and so is fitly called devoting one’s 
self. 

It carries in it, as a thing supposed, the implanted di- 
vine life and nature, whereby we are truly said to present 
ourselves living sacrifices, as in the text, or asit is expressed 
in that other place, chap. vi. 13. ‘‘ To yield ourselves to 
God, as those that are alive from the dead; (as v. 11.) 
alive to God through Christ Jesus our Lord.” Which life 
is not to be understood simply, but in a certain respect. 
For before, we were not dead simply, we were not dead, 
disinclined, or disaffected to every thing, but peculiarly 
towards God and his Christ. That way we were without 
any inclination, motion, tendency, or disposition. And so 
were dead quoad hoc—as to this thing, or in this respect ; 
were alienated from the life of God. Now we come to live 
this life, and are made by his grace to incline and move 
towards him, of our own accord. Dead things (or desti- 
tute of life) may be moved by another, are capable of be- 
ing moved vidlently, without or against inclination, hither 
or thither. But a living creature can spontaneously move 
itself, as of its own accord it inclines. 

And whereas there are two more noble principles, that 
belong to this divine life and nature, faith and love; (a 
great and noted pair, as may be seen in divers places of 
the New Testament;) these have both an ingrediency into 
this self-dedication. 'The nature of each of them runs into 
it, and may be perceived in it. And it is hereupon a 
mixed act, partaking an influence and tincture, as it were, 
fromthe one and the other of them. 

Faith respects the promises of God, and what we are 


g 2 Tim, i. 12, 
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thereupon to expect from him. And so our dedicating our- 
selves to God, is a self-committing, We give up ourselves 
to him as a trust, as the apostle’s emphatical expression 
intimates, ‘I know whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he will keep that which I have committed unto 
him,” rapaxara0fxny pe—my pawn or pledge, my fidei com- 
missum against that day.6 The soul flies to God as in a 
distress, not knowing to be safe another way. As once a 
people, not able to obtain tutelage on other terms, surren- 
dered themselves to them whose help they sought, with 
some such expression, Si non nostros, saltem vestros—If not 
as ours, yet at least as your own, save, protect, and defend 
us. Nor, in our surrendering ourselves to God, is this any 
way unsuitable either to us or to him. Not to us; for we 
are really distressed, ready to perish; ’tis agreeable to the 
state of our case. Not to him; for it is glorious to him; 
a thing worthy of God to be a refuge and sanctuary to 
perishing souls; and is thereupon a pleasant thing, a God- 
like pleasure, suitable to a self-sufficient and all-sufficient 
Being, who hath enough for himself and for all others, 
whom he shall have taught not to despise the riches of his 
goodness. He “taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 
and them that hope in his mercy,” Psal. exlvii. 11. He 
waits that he may be gracious, and is exalted in showing 
mercy, Isa. xxx. 18. He lifts up himself when he does it, 
and waits that he may; expects the opportunity, seeks out 
meet and suitable objects, (as with thirst and appetite, an 
enterprising, valiant man is wont to do encounters, for 
none were ever so intent to destroy, as he is to save,) yea, 
makes them, prepares them for his purpose. Which he 
doth not, and needs not do, in point of misery, so they can 
enough prepare themselves ; but in point of humility, sense 
of their necessity and unworthiness, great need, and no 
desert, nor disposition to supplicate. These are needful 
preparations, make it decorous and comely to him to show 
mercy. A God is to be sought, with humble, prostrate 
veneration. And such an opportunity he waits for. ’Tis 
not fit for him, not great, not majestic, to throw away his 
mercies upon insolent and insensible wretches : for, as 
there it follows, he is the God of judgment, a most accu- 
rate, judicious wisdom and prudence conducts and guides 
all the emanations of his flowing goodness. The part ot 
which wisdom and judgment is to nick the opportunity, to 
take the fit season when mercy will be most fitly placed, 
best attain its end, relish best, be most acceptable to them 
that shall receive it, and honourable to him that shows it. 
And thérefore (as is added) “blessed are they that wait 
for him,” that labour to be ina posture to meet him on his 
own terms and in his own way. 

Let such as have a mind to surrender and yield them- 
selves to him consider this. Apprehend you have undone 
yourselves, and are lost. Fall before him. Lie at the 
foot-stool of the mercy-seat. Willingly put your mouths 
in the dust, if sobe there may be hope. And there is hope. 
He seeks after you, and will not reject what he seeks; he 
only waited to bring you to this. Tis now a fit time for 
him, and a good time for you. And you may now, in re- 
signing, intrust yourselves also to him; for his express 
promise is your sufficient ground for it. ‘“I will receive 
you, and be a Father to you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters.”h Understand the matter aright; your pre- 
senting and yielding yourselves to him is not to be a des- 
perate act. ’Tis not casting yourselves away. You are 
not throwing yourselves into flames, but upon tender 
mercies, thither you may commit yourself. The thing 
that is pleasing to him, and which he invites you to, (as 
he invites all the ends of the earth to look to him that 
they may be saved,i) cannot be unsafe, or unhappy to 

ou. 
‘ Again, love hath a great ingrediency into this self-resig- 
nation. And as it hath, so it more admits fo be called 
dedicating, or devoting ourselves. This holy, ingenuous 
principle respects more the commands of God, as the other 
doth his promises, and eyes his interest, as the other doth 
our own. This dedication of ourselves, as it is influenced 
by it, designs the doing allfor him we can, as by the other 
it doth the receiving all. As by the other we resignour- 
selves to him for safety and felicity; so we do by this for 
service and duty to our uttermost. And an ardent lover 
h 2Cor. vi. 18, isa. xlv, 22, 
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of God thinks this a little oblation. Myself? alas! What 
am1I? Too small a thing for him who js all love, and 
who, though he hath it in hand to transform and turn me 
into love too, such as so drossy and limited a thing was 
capable of being made, how mean yet, and little, is the 
subject he hath to work upon! An atom of dust! Not 
combustible, or apt to be wrought upon to this (to a divine 
and heavenly love) by any, but his flame. And now there- 
fore but a minute spark from the element of love, that 
must, however, thus transformed, tend towards its own 
original and native seat! It shall now flame upward. And 
this is all the flame, in which it is universally necessary, 
thy sacrifice should ascend; which. will refine only, not 
consume it. Though, that it may be offered up in other 
flames, is not impossible; nor will it be much regretted by 
you; if the case should so require, nor shall be despised 
by him, if he shall so state the case. To give the body to 
be burned,-without love, goes for nothing; but if, in that 
way, we were called to offer up our bodies living sacrifi- 
ces to God, it would (in an inferior sense) be an offering 
of asweet-smelling savour, would even perfume heaven, 
and diffuse fragrant odours on earth : nor would be grudged 
at by that love that first made our 66xAnpov, the whole of 
ourselves, an offering to God; and whose property it is to 
be all things, to do all things, to bear all things, to endure 
all things for him, whose we wholly are. So that if he 
design any of us to be an 4doxavswpa too, a whole burnt- 
offering, and will have to glorify him in the fire, love will 
not retract its vow, but say, after our great Pattern, ‘‘ Not 
my will, but thine be done:” and as he, in his peculiar 
case and design, (not communicable with us, thongh. the 
temper of spirit should be,) ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God! A body hast thou (it now appears for this very pur- 
pose) prepared for me.”—“ He loved us, and gave himself 
forus.” So are we, from our loveof him, to give ourselves 
for him, and his use and service, in whatsoever kind he 
shall appoint and prescribe. Every true Christian is, in 
the preparation of his mind, a martyr; but they are few 
whom he actually calls to it. Our love is ordinarily to 
show itself in our keeping his commandments; and with 
that design we are to present ourselves to him, as the re- 
solved, ready instruments of his service and praise: as 
Rom. vi. 13. ‘Neither yield ye your members as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness unto sin; but yield yourselves 
unto God as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God.” 
Thus having been more large upon what was more essen- 
tial m this dedication of ourselves, I shall be briefer in 
most of the other things belonging to it. 

6. It must further be done with a concomitant accept- 
ance of God. His covenant (which is now entered) is 
oftentimes summed up, “I will be your God, and you 
shall be my people :” and is resembled and frequently re- 
presented by the nuptial contract, in which there is mu- 
tual giving and taking. We are to resign and accept at 
the same time: to take him to be our God, when we yield 
ourselves to be his. 

7. With an explicit reverence to the Lord Christ. We 
are to dedicate ourselves, after the tenor of a covenant 
whereof he is the Mediator. God doth not upon other 
terms treat with sinners. You are not to offer at such a 
thing as dedicating yourselves to him, but in the way and 
upon the terms upon which you are to be accepted. ‘The 
Divine pleasure is declared and known, how great a one 
He must be in all the transactions of God with men; yea, 
and towards the whole creation, Eph. i. 6, '7, 8, 9, 10. 
“ He hath made us accepted in the beloved: in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace; wherein he hath 
abounded towards us in all wisdom and prudence ; having 
made known unto us the melee of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he had purposed in himself; 
that, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.” We 
inust take heed how we neglect or overlook Him who is 
by Divine appointment so high in power, and with whom 
we have so great a concern. 

8. With deep humility and abasement of ourselves, in 
k Outr. de Sac. 
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conjunction with a profound reverence and veneratfon of 
the Divine Majesty. There ought to be the lowliest self- 
abasement, such as that good man expresses, Ezra ix. 6. 
(varied to one’s own case,) ““O my God, I am ashamed, 
and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God : for mine in- 
iquities are increased over mine head, and my trespass is. 
grown up unto the heavens.” And indeed this is natu- 
rally consequent upon what was last said, of the regard 
that ought to be had in this matter to the Mediator ; for 
surely that very constitution is in itself an humbling thing 
to us; and we cannot apply ourselves to God suitably to 
it, but with a self-abasing sense of our own state and case. 
Our coming and tendering ourselves to God in a Media- 
tor, is in its very nature an humiliation, and carries with 
it a tacit confession, that’ in ourselves we have nothing, 
deserve nothing, are nothing, are worse than nothing ; and 
that only this constitution of his could justify our offering 
ourselves to him, with any hope of acceptance; or make 
it less than an insolent presumption, for sinners to ap- 
proach him, and expect to be received into his presence 
and service. It is not for such as we, to behave ourselves 
towards him as if we either had not offended, or were ca- 
pable of expiating our own offence. Yea, and if there had 
been nothing of delinquency in the case; yet great humil- 
ity becomes such applications to him, and that in conjunc- 
tion with the profoundest reverence and veneration of 
him; for our very business in this self-dedication, is wor- 
ship, as the word in the text hath been noted to signify. 
And it is the first and most principal part of all the wor- 
ship we owe;to him, (as was noted from 2 Cor. viii. 5.) 
fundamental to all the rest. We must have before our ee 
the awful majesty and glorious greatness of God; w 
Seripture often speaks of, as one notion of his holiness, an 
which we are to have principal reference unto in all the 
solemn homage we pay to him; « as sacrifices are well ob 
served to have been offered to him so considered. And 
therefore, by this consideration, their suitableness to him 
is to be measured, as he doth himself insist, Mal. i. 14. 
“ Cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his flock a male, 
and voweth, and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing; 
for 1am a great King, saith the Lord of hosts, and my 
name is dreadful among the heathen.” od 

9. With great joy and gladness of heart. It aught to- 
be accompanied with the highest gusts and relishes of 
pleasure, both from the apprehensive congruity of the 
thing, and the expectation we have of acceptance. The 
thing itself should be pleasant tous. Weare to do it as 
tasting our own act, as they did, 1 Chron. xxix. 9, “ The 
people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly.” The self- 
devoting person should be able to utter this as his sense, 
“ Glad am I, that I am any thing, that I have a being, a 
soul, a reasonable intelligent being, capable of becoming 
a sacrifice to him.” And that there is hope of being ac- 
The apostle makes so 
great a thing of it, that he speaks (2 Cor. v. 8, 9.) as if he 
cared not whether he was in the body, or out of the body, 
so he might be accepted. Nuptials (that resemble, as hath 
been said, this transaction between God and the soul, 
wherein there is mutual giving and accepting) are wont 
to be seasons of great festivity and gladness. The great 
God himself rejoices in this closure, with such a joy, (Isa. 
Ixii. 5. As a bridegroom rejoiceth over his bride, so will 
thy God rejoice over thee,) and shall not we? How infi- 
nitely more amiable and delectable is the object ow7 choice 
than his ! when we are to rejoice in the supreme and most 
perfect excellency ; He, in what is clothed over (if he did 
not super-induce another clothing) with most loathsome 
deformity. 

10. With an ingenuous candour and simplicity, with 
that sincerity which is to be as the salt of our sacrifice: 
sae ix.) without latent reserves, or a hidden meaning, 

isagreeing to his; which were both unjust and vain. Un- 
just; for we may not deceive any. And vain; for we 
cannot deceive him. The case admits not of restrictions, 
it must be done absolutely, without any limitation or re- 
serve. You have heard this self-dedication is, in part, an 
act of love. And what limit can be set to a love, whose 
object is infinite? A natural limit, ’tis true, as it is the 
love of a creature, it cannot but have; but a chosen one 
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it ought never to have, as if we had loved enough. You 
know what kind of love is (and cannot but be) due to the 
all-comprehending God. ‘With all thy heart, soul, mind, 
and might, &c, So without exception, that Maimonides,s 
reciting those words, adds, etiamsi tellat animam tuam. 
The stream of thy love to him must not be diverted, or 
oer course, though he would take away thy very life, or 
soul. 

11. With the concomitant surrender to him of all that 
we have. For they that, by their own act and acknow- 
-edgment, are not themselves their own, but devoted, must 
also acknowledge they are owners of nothing else. In 
that mentioned form of surrender in Livy, when Egerius, 
on the Roman’s part, had inquired,» Are you the ambas- 
sadors sent by the people of Collatia that you may yield wp 
yourselves and the Coliatine people ? and it was answered, 
We are: and it was again asked, Are the Collatine people 
in their power? and answered, They are: it is further in- 
quired, Do you deliver up yourselves, the people of Collatia, 
your city, your fields, your water, your bounds, your temples, 
your utensils, all things that are yours, both divine and hu- 
man, inte mine, and the people of Rome’s power ? They say, 
We deliver wp all. And he answers, So I receive you. 
So do they who deliver up themselves to God, much more, 
all that they called theirs. God indeed is the only Pro- 
prietor, men are but usufructuaries. They have the use 
of what his providence allots them; He reserves to him- 
self the property ; and limits the use so far, as that all are 
e accountable to him for all they possess; and are to 
ise nothing they have, but as under him and for him, as 

o they are to do themselves. Therefore as they are re- 

ed to “ glorify him with their bodies and spirits, which 

2 is,” so they are to “honour him with their substance,” 
upon the same reason. But few effectually apprehend his 
right in their persons; which as we are therefore to re- 
cognise in this dedication of ourselves to him, so we are, 


malate general sense, to devote to him all that we enjoy 







world. That is, as all are not to devote themselves 
specially to serve him in a sacred office, but all are obliged 
to devote themselves to his service in the general; sothough 
ail are not required to devote their estates to this or that 
particular pious use, they are obliged to use them wholly 
for his glory in the general, and for the service of his in- 
terest in the world. We are obliged neither to withhold 
from him, nor mispend, these his mercies; but must “live 
righteously,” (wherein charity is comprehended,) ‘“ sober- 
ly, and godly” in it; decline no opportunities that shall 
occur to us (within the compass of our own sphere and 
station) of doing him (though never so costly and hazard- 
ous) service; must forsake all and follow him, when our 
duty, and our continued possessions of this world’s goods, 
come to be inconsistent; must submit patiently to our lot, 
when that falls out to be our case, or to any providence by 
which we are bereaved of our worldly comforts, with that 
temper of mind, as to be able cheerfully to say, “‘ The Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken away, blessed be thename 
of the Lord.” 

It is indeed the greatest absurdity imaginable, that they 
who are not masters of themselves, should think it per- 
mitted them, to use what comes to their hands, as they 
list; for the service of their own lusts, and the gratifying 
of a rebel flesh, that hath rejected the government of their 
own reason, and of all divine laws at once; or that he who 
hath so absolute a right in them, should not have that 
right in what he hath committed to them, as to prescribe 
rules to them, by which to use and employ it. At the 
same time, and in the same sense, wherein we make a de- 

dition of ourselves, we do the same thing as to all that we 
have. Even according to common, human estimate, ac- 
cording to what interest men have in others, or power 
over them, they have a correspondent interest in what they 
possess. They that absolutely surrender themselves to the 
power of another, leave not themselves capable of proper 
dominion as to any thing. Therefore says the civil law, 
Non licet dedititiis testamenta facere. They were so under 
several notions, it is true; but they that were strictly so, 
had not power to make a will, as having nothing to dispose 
1 De fund. legis. p. 64. hal 
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of. No man has certainly a power to dispose of any thing 
(and when they surrender themselves by their own act 
and deed to God, they acknowledge so much) otherwise 
than as Divine rules director permit. They have aright 
in what is duly theirs, against the counter-claim of man, 
but_none, sure, against the claim and all-disposing power 
of God, whether signified by his law or by his providence. 
Therefore with this temper of mind should this: self-dedi- 
cation be made: ‘ Lord, I here lay myself and all that 
belongs to me, most entirely at thy feet. .All things are 
of thee ;” (as they are brought in saying, who make that 
willing, joyful offering, 1 Chron, xxix.) ‘‘ What I have 
in the world is more thine than mine. I desire neither 
to a8 nor possess any thing, but by thy leave and for thy 
sake. 

12. With befitting circumstantial solemnity; 7. ew 
ought to be direct, express, and explicit; not to be hud- 
dled up in tacit, mute intimations only. We should not 
content ourselves that it be no more than implied, in what 
we do otherwise, and run on with it as a thing that must 
be supposed, and taken for granted, never actually per- 
formed anddone. Itis very true indeed, that a continued, 
uniform course and series of agreeable actions, a holy life 
and practice, carries a great deal more of significancy with 
it, than only having once said, without this conceptis verbis, 
“ Lord, I will be thine.” Practice, whether it be good or 
bad, more fully speaks our sense, and expresses our hearts, 
than bare words spoken at some particular time, can do, 
for they at the most speak but our present sense at that 
time, and perhaps do not always that; but a course of 
practice shows the habitual posture and steady bent of our 
spirits. Nor do I think that a formal, explicit transaction, 
in this matter, whether vocal or mental, with circumstan- 
tial solemnity, is essential to a man’s being a Christian, or 
aholyman. A fixed inclination and bent of heart towards 
God, followed (as it will be) with a course of practice be- 
coming them that are his, will no doubt conclude a man’s 
state to be safe and good God-ward; as one may, on the 
other hand, be the devil’s servant all his days, without 
having made a formal covenant with him. Butyet, though 
so explicit and solemn a transaction of this matter be not 
essential to our Christianity, (as what is said to belong 
only to the solemnity of any thing, is therein implied not 
to be of the essence of it,) yet it may be a great duty for 
all that, and I doubt it not to be so. 

And it may here be worth the while, to insist a little ; 
that if this indeed be a duty, it may obtain more in our 
practice, than perhaps it doth. Some, through mere inad- 
vertency, may not have considered it; others, that have, 
may possibly think it less needful, because they reckon it 
was formerly done forthem. They were born of Christian 
parents, who dedicated them to God from their birth; and 
they were, with solemnity, presented to him in their bap- 
tism. What need we then do over again a thing already 
done? Let us reason this matter therefore awhile, and 
consider whether, notwithstanding any such allegation, 
our personal dedicating ourselves to God in Christ be not 
still reasonable and necessary to be performed by ourselves 
also, as our own solemn act and deed? It were indeed 
much to be wished that our baptismal dedication to God 
were more minded and thought on than it commonly is; 
when with such sacred solemnity we were devoted to the 
triune Deity, and those great and awful names were named 
upon us, the name. of the Father, the name of the Son, and 
the name of the Holy Ghost. Baptisms are, it is to be 
feared, too often in the Christian world turned into a mere 
pageantry, and the matter scarce ever thought on more, 
when the show is over; and very probably because this 
great succedaneous duty is so unpractised among Christ- 
ians. 

And first, let it be considered, Are there no like cases ? 
Do not know, that though all the infants in a kingdom 
are ae subjects, yet when they arrive to a certain age 
they are obliged, being called, to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and each one to come under personal obligation to 
their prince? And do we owe less to the God that made 
us, and the Lord that bought us with his blood? 


bem, agros, aquam, terminos, delubra, utensilia divina, humanaque omnia, 
in meam populique Romani ditionem ? Dedimus. At ego recipio. Liv. ubi. 
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Again, Though all the sons of Israelites were in their 
infancy dedicated to God by the then appointed rite for that 
purpose, yet how frequent were their solemn, personal re- 
cognitions of his covenant; their avouching themselves to 
be his people, as he also avouched himself to be their 
God: which we see Deut. xxvi. and in many other places. 
It is remote from me to intend the pressing of a covenant 
that contains any disputable or doubtful matters, or any 
other than the substance of our baptismal covenant itself, 
consisting of the known essentials of our Christianity, all 
summed up in taking God in Christ for our God, and re- 
signing ourselves to him to be inviolably his: no more is 
meant than that this may be done as our own reasonable 
service and worship; as our intelligent, deliberate, judi- 
cious act and choice. ; 

And consider further, to this purpose, the great im- 
portance of the thing itself, compared with the lesser con- 
cernments wherein we use to deal most explicitly. Is it 
fit that a man’s religion should be less the matter of his 
solemn choice, than his inferior concerns ? that when he 
chooses his dwelling, his calling, his servant, or master, 
he should seem thrown upon his God and his religion by 
chance? and that least should appear of caution, care, 
and punctual dealing, in our very greatest concernment ? 
How great a day in a man’s life doth he count his mar- 
riage-day! How accurate are men wont to be, in all the 
preparations and previous settlements that are to be made 
in order to it! And since the great God is pleased to be 
so very particular with us, in proposing the model and 
contents of his covenant, the promises and precepts which 
make his part and ours in it; how attentive should we be 
to his proposals, and how express in our consent! espe- 
cially, when we consider his admirable condescension in 
it, that he is pleased (and disdains not) to capitulate with 
the work of his hands, to article with dust and ashes. 
Is it reasonable we should be slight and superficial in a 
treaty with that great Lord of heaven and earth, or scarce 
ever purposely apply and set ourselves to mind him in 
it at all? 

Aoreover it is your own concernment, and therefore 
ought to be transacted by yourself. So far as there is any 
equity in that rule, Quod tangit omnes debet ab omnibus 
tractari— What concerns all should be transacted by all, it 
resolves into this, and supposes it, Quod tangit meipsum 
debet tractari a meipso— That which concerns myself should 
be transacted by myself. 

Again, your being devoted by parents, no more excuses 
from solemn, personal, self-devoting, than their doing other 
acts of religion for you, excuses you from doing them for 
yourselves. They have prayed for you; are youtherefore 
never to pray for yourselves ? . They have lamented your 
sin; are you never therefore to lament your own ? 

Further, Scripture warns us not to lay too much stress 
upon parental privilege, or place too much confidence in 
it, which it supposes men over apt to do, Matt. iii..'7, 8, 9. 
Abraham’s seed may be a generation of vipers. John viii. 
37, 44. I know you are Abraham’s seed, yet he finds 
them another father. 

Consider, moreover, the renewing work of God’s grace 
and Spirit upon souls, consists in sanctifying their natural 
faculties, their understandings, consciences, wills, affec- 
tions. And what are these sanctified for, but to be used 
and exercised? And to what more noble purpose? If there 
be that holy impress upon the soul, that inclines all the 
powers of it God-ward, what serves it for, but to prompt 
and lead it on to the correspondent acts? to apprehend 
and eye God, to admit a conviction of duty, and particu- 
jarly, how Iowe myself to him; to choose, love, fear, and 
serve him; and what doth all this import less, than an 
entire self-resignation to him? So that the genuine ten- 
dency of the holy new nature is in nothing so directly 
answered and satisfied as in this. And it ought tobe con- 
sidered, that the faculties of our reasonable souls have a 
natural improvement and perfection, as well as a gracious. 
And for their highest and noblest acts, ’tis fit they should 
be used in their highest perfection. ’Tis possible, that in 
the children of religious parents, there may be some pious 
inclinations betimes; and the sooner they thereupon choose 
the God of their fathers, the better, 4. e. if you compare 
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doing it and not doing it, ’tis better done, than not done. 
But because this is a thing that cannot be too often done, 
nor too well; the more mature your understanding is, the 
better it will be done, the grace of God concurring. Our 
Lord himself increased in wisdom, &c. 

Moreover, let it be seriously thought on (what tis 
dreadful to think) the occasion you should give, if you de- 
cline this surrendering yourselves, to have your neglect 
taken for a refusal. *T'is impossible, when you once un- 
derstand the case, you can be in an indifferency about it. 
You must either take, or leave. : 

Nor can it be denied but personal self-devoting, one 
way or other, (more or less solemn,) is most necessary to 
the continuing serious Christianity in the world. With- 
out it, our religion were but res wnius etatis—the business 
of an age: for how unlikely were it, and absurd to sup- 
pose, that a man should seriously devote his child to God, 
that never devoted himself? Andif that were done never 
so seriously, must one be a Christian always, only by the 
Christianity of another, not his own? Some way or other 
then, a man must devote himself to God in Christ, or be, 
at length, no Christian. And since he must, the nature of 
the thing speaks, that the more solemn and express it is, 
the better, and more suitable to a transaction with so great 
a Majesty. ~ 

And hath not common reason taught the world to fix a 
transitus, and settle some time or other, wherein persons 
should have been reckoned to have past out of their state 
of infancy or minority, into the state of manhood or an 
adult state; wherein, though before they could not legally 
transact affairs for themselves, yet afterwards they could ? 
This time, by the constitutions of several nations, and for 
several purposes, hath been diversely fixed. But they 
were not to be looked upon as children always. Some 
time they come to writeman. Is it reasonable one should 
be a child, and a minor in the things of God and religion, 
all his days? always in nonage? Some time they must 
be men in understanding, (1 Cor. xiv. 20.) and have their 
senses exercised to discern between good and evil, Heb. 
v. 14. 

Yea, and there is far greater reason we should personal- 
ly and solemnly transact this great affair with God, than 
any concern we have with men. For, among men we 
may have a right by natural descent, or by valuable consi- 
derations, to what we enjoy, which may be clear and little 
liable to question: from God we have no right, but by his 
favour and vouchsafement. You are his children, if ever 
you come to be so, but by adoption. And human adop- 
tion has been wont to be completed by a solemnity ; the 
person to adopt, being publicly asked (in that sort of 
adoption which was also called arrogation) wtrwm ewm 
quem adoptaturus esset, justum sibi filum esse vellet-—whe- 
ther he would have this person to be as his own very son? 
And again; ille qui adoptabatur—utrum id fiert pateretur— 
he that was to be adopted, whether he was contented it should 
be so ?n 

Nor again is there that disinclination towards men, as 
towards God, or that proneness to revolt from. settled 
agreements, with the one, as with the other. Whereas 
love sums up all the duty of both the tables; or which 
we owe both to God and man; it is evident that, in our 
present lapsed state, our love to God is more impaired, 
than to man. Indeed this latter seems only diminished, 
the other is destroyed, and hath, by nature, no place in us; 
grace only restores it. Where it is in some measure™re- 
stored, we find it more difficult to exercise love towards 
God, than man; which the apostle’s reasoning implies, 
“ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ?”° Who sces 
not that sensuality hath buried the rational world! Unre- 
generate man is said to be in the flesh, not as being only’ 
lodged in it, as all are alike, but governed by it, under its: 
power: as the holy apostle is said to have been in the. 
Spirit on the Lord’s day.P To be in the flesh is expound- 
ed by being and walking after it.1 Hence men only love 
and savour the things within this sensible sphere. They 
that are after the flesh, do only savour the things of the 
flesh. Where the regenerate, divine life is implanted,-it 
doth male habitare—zis ill lodged, in conjunction with a 
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strong temaining sensual inclination; so that where the 
soul is somewhat raised by it, out of that mire and dirt, 
there is a continual decidency, a proneness to relapse, and 
sink back into it. Impressions therefore of an invisible 
Ruler and Lord (as of all unseen things) are very evanid ; 
soon, in a great degree worn off; especially where they 
were but in making, and not yet thoroughly inwrought 
into the temper of the soul. Hence is that instability in 
the covenant of God. Weare not so afraid before, nor 
ashamed afterwards, of breaking engagements with him, 
as with men, whom we are often to look in the face, and 
converse with every day. 

Therefore there is the more need here of the strictest 
ties, and most solemn obligations, that we can lay upon 
ourselves. How apprehensive doth that holy, excellent 
governor, Joshua,’ seem of this, when he was shortly to 
leave the people under his conduct! And what urgent 
means doth he use, to bring them to the most express, so- 
lemn dedication of themselves to God, that was possible ; 
first representing the reasonableness and equity of the 
thing, from the many endearing wonders of mercy (as here 
the apostle beseeches these Romans by the mercies of God) 
which he recounts from the beginning, to the 14th verse 
of that 24th chapter: then, thereupon, exhorting them to 
“fear the Lord and serve him in sincerity,” &c. in that 
idth verse, telling them, withal, if they should all resolve 
otherwise to a man, what his own resolution was, (v. 15.) 
“ And if it seem-evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve ; whether the gods which 
your fathers served, that were on the other side of the 
flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: 
but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord :” 
taking also their express answer, which they give, v. 16, 
17, 18. But fearing they did not enough consider the 
matter, he, as it were, puts them back (esteeming himself 
to have gotten an advantage upon them) that they might 
come on again with the more vigour and force. ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve the Lord: for he is a holy God; he is a jealous 
God; he will not forgive your transgressions nor your 
sins. If you forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then 
he will turn and do -you hurt, and consume you, after he 
hath done you good,” v. 19,20. Hereupon, according to 

his expectation and design, they reinforce their vow, 
“Nay, but we will serve the Lord.” And upon this, he 
closes with them, and takes fast hoid of them, ‘Ye are 
witnesses” (saith he) “against yourselves, that ye have 
chosen the Lord to serve him.” And they say, “‘ We are 
witnesses,” v. 22. He exhorts them afresh, and they en- 
gage over again, v. 23, 24. Thus a covenant is made 
with them, v. 25. After all this, a record is taken of the 
whole transaction ; ’tis looked down, (v. 26.) and a monu- 
mental stone set up, to preserve the memory of this great 
transaction. Andthe good man tells them, “ Behold, this 
stone shall be a witness unto us; for it hath heard all the 
words of the Lord which he spake unto us: it shall there- 
fore be a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God.” So 
he dismisses them, and lets them go every one to his inhe- 
ritance, ay 

Nor is it to be neglected that, Isa. xliv. 5. (which is ge- 
nerally agreed to refer to the times of the gospel) it is so 
expressly set down, “One shall say, I am the Lord’s; and 
another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; and an- 
other shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
surname himself by the name of Israel.” In the rendering 
of which words, ‘subscribe with the hand,” the versions 
vary. Some read inscribe in their hands, the Lord’s name ; 
counting it an*allusion to the ancient custom, as to ser- 
vants and soldiers, that they were to carry, stamped upon 
the palm of their hands, the name of their master or gene- 
ral. The Syriac read to the same sense as we—Shall give 
an hand-writing to be the Lord’s. That the thing be done, 

~ and with great seriousness, distinctness, and solemnity, is 
_no doubt highly reasonable and necessary ; about the par- 
ticular manner I prescribe not. ‘ 

Nor can I imagine what any man can have to object, 
but the backwardness of his own heart to any intercourse 
or conversation with the invisible God: which is but an 
argument of the miserable condition of depraved mankind; 
none, that the thing is not to be done. For, that back- 
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wardness must proceed from some deeper reason than that 
God is invisible; a reason, that should not only convince, 
but amaze us, and even overwhelm our souls in sorrow 
and lamentation, to think what state the nature and spirit 
of man is brought into! For is not the devil invisible too 2 
And what wretch is there so silly and ignorant, but can 
by the urgency of discontent, envy, and an appetite of re- 
venge, find a way to fall into a league with him ? Is this, 
that God is less conversable with men? less willing to be 
found of them that seek Him? No surely, * but that men 
have less mind and inclination to seek Him! And is 
this a posture and temper of spirit towards the God that 
made us, (the continual spring of our life and being!) in 
which it is fit for us to tolerate ourselves? Shall not the 
hecessity of this thing, and of our own case, (not capable 
of remedy while we withhold ourselves from God,) over- 
ile all the imagined difficulty in applying ourselves to 

im ? 

Use. And upon the whole, if we agree the thing itself 
to be necessary, it cannot be doubted, but it will appear to 
be of common concernment to us all: and that every one 
must apprehend it is necessary to me, and to me, whether 
we have done it already,or not done it. If we have not, 
it cannot be done too soon; if we have, it cannot be done 
too often. And it may now be done, by private, silent 
ejaculation, the convinced, persuaded heart saying within 
itself, “ Lord, I consent to be wholly thine, I here resign 
and devote myself absolutely and entirely to thee.” None 
of you know what may be in the heart of another, to this 
purpose, even at this time. Why then should not every 
one fear to be the only person of those who now hear, that 
disagrees to it? If any finds his heart to reluctate and 
draw back, ’tis fit such a one should consider, “TI do not 
know but this self-devoting disposition and resolution is 
the common sense of all the rest, even of all that are now 
present, but mine.” And who would not dread to be the 
only one in an assembly, that shall refuse God! or refuse 
himself to him! For, let such a one think, “‘ What partic- 
ular reason can J have toexclude myself from such acon- 
senting chorus? Why should I spoil the harmony, and 
give adisagreeing vote? Why should any man be more 
willing to be dutiful and happy than I? to be just to God, 
or have him good tome? Why should any one be more 
willing to be saved than I; and to make one hereafter, in 
the glorious, innumerable, joyful assembly of devoted an- 
gels and saints, that pay an eternal, gladsome homage to 
the throne of the celestial King?’ But if any find their 
hearts inclining, let what is now begun, be more fully com- 
oe in the closet; and let those walls (as Joshua’s stone) 

ear, and bear witness! . 

Lest any should not consent, and that all may consent 
more freely, and more largely; I shall in a few words 
A ont should induce to it,—and what it should in- 

uce, 

1. What should induce to it? You have divers sorts of 
inducements. 

Such as may be taken from necessity. For what else 
can you do with yourself? You cannot be happy without 
it, for who would make you so but God? and how shall 
he, while you hold off yourselves from him? You cannot 
but be miserable, not only as not having engaged him to 
you, but as having engaged him against you. 

Such as may be taken from equity. You are his right. 
He hath a natural right in you as he is your Maker, the 
Author of your being: and an acquired right as you were t 
bought by his Son, who hath redeemed us to God, and 
who died, rose again, and revived, that he might be Lord 
of the living and the dead, here, to rule, hereafter, to judge 
us. Both which he can do whether we will or no: but’tis 
not to be thought he will save us against our wills. His 
method is, whom he saves, first to overcome, 7. ¢. to make 
them ‘‘ willing in the day of his power.” And dare we, 
who “live, move, and have our being in him,” refuse to 
be, live, and move tohim ? or “deny the Lord who bought 
us? 

And again, Such as may be taken from ingenuity, or 
that should work upon it, viz. (what we are besought by, 
in the text,) “ The mercies of God.” How manifold are 
they! But they are the mercies of the gospel especially, 
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mentioned in the foregoing chapter, which are thus re- 
ferred unto in the beginning of this, the transferring what 
the Jews forfeited and lost, by their unbelief, unto us Gen- 
tiles; that “mystery” (as this apostle elsewhere calls it, 
Eph. iii. 4, 5, 6.) “which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and parta- 
kers of his promise in Christ, by the gospel.” In refer- 
ence whereto he so admiringly cries out a little above the 
text, (ch. xi. 33.)"Q Bados, ‘‘O the depth both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!” The mercies of 
which it is said, Isa. lv. 1, 2, 3. ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy and eat: yea, come, buy wine and milk with- 
out money, and without price. Wherefore do ye spend 
your money for that which is not bread, and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul de- 
light itself in fatness. Incline your ear, and come unto 
me: hear, and your soul shall live:-and I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David.” Which free and sure mercies are heightened, 
as to us, by the same both endearing and awful circum- 
stance, that these mercies are offered to us, viz. in con- 
junction with the setting before our eyes the monitory, tre- 
mendous example of a forsaken nation that rejected them, 
intimated v. 5. “Behold, thou shalt call a nation that thou 
knowest not; and nations that know not thee shall run 
unto thee:” a case whereof our apostle says, " in the fore- 
going chapter, Esaias was very bold; when speaking of it 
in another place, whe uses these words, “I am sought of 
them that asked not for me; I am found of them that 
sought me not: I said, Behold me, behold me, unto a na- 
tion that was not called by my name.” He was bold in 
it indeed, to mention such a thing toa people, unto whom 
a jealous gloriation in the peculiarity of the privileged 
state, their being without partners or rivals, for so long a 
time, in their relation and nearness to God, was grown so 
natural: and who took it so impatiently, when our Sa- 
viour did but intimate the same thing to them by parables, 
as that they sought immediately «to lay hands on him for 
that very reason. So unaccountable a perverseness of hu- 
mour reigned with them, that they envied to others what 
they despised themselves. 

But on the other hand, nothing ought more highly to 
recommend those mercies to us, or more engage us to ac- 
cept them with gratitude, and improve them with a cau- 
tious fear of committing a like forfeiture, than to have 
them brought to our hands, redeemed from the contempt 
of the former despisers of them; and that, so terribly, vin- 
dicated upon them at the same time; as it also still conti- 
nues tobe. That the natural branches of the olive should 
be torn off, and we inserted: that there should be such an 
instance given us of the severity and goodness of God. To 
¥them that fell, severity ; but to us, goodness, if we con- 
tinue in his goodness, to warn us that, otherwise, we may 
expect to be cut off too! and that we might apprehend, if 
he spared not the natural branches, he was as little likely 
to spare us! That when he came to his own and they re- 
ceived him not, he should make so free an offer to us, 
that if we would yet receive him (which if we do, we are, 
as hath been said, to yield up and dedicate ourselves to 
him at the same time) we should have the privilege to be 
owned for the sons of God! What should so oblige us to 
compliance with him, and make us with an ingenuous 
trembling fall before him, and (crying to him, My Lord 
and my God) resign ourselves wholly to his power and 
pleasure ? 

And even his mercies more abstractly considered 
ought tohave that power upon us. Were we not lost? Are 
we not rescued from a necessity of perishing, and being 
lost for ever, in the most costly way? costly to our Re- 
deemer, but to us, without cost. Is it a small thing, that 
he offers himself to us as he doth when he demands us, 
and requires that we offer ourselves to him? that he, in 
whom is all the fulness of God, having first offered himself 
x Matt. xxi. 45, 46. 
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for us, doth now offer himself also to us? that he hath 
treated us, hitherto, with such indulgence, waited on us 
with so long patience, sustained us by so large bounty ? 
And now upon all, when it might be thought we should be 
communing with our own hearts, discoursing the matter 
with ourselves, ‘‘ What shall.we render ?” that he should 
say to usso shortly and compendiously, Render yourselves, 
Is that too much? Are we too inconsiderable to be his, or 
his mercies too inconsiderable to oblige us to be so? the 
mercies that flow so freely from him, for he is the Father 
of mercies: the mercies that are so suitable tous; pardon 
to the guilty, light to them that dwell in darkness, life to 
the dead, a rich portion and all-sufficient fulmess for the 
poor, indigent, and necessitous : the mercies that we are 
encouraged to expect as well as what we enjoy: the great 
good laid up in store! the mercies of eternity to be added 
to those of time: the mercies of both worlds, meeting upon 
us! that here, we are to keep ourselves in the love of 
God, waiting for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life !z that, looking for that blessed hope, our life 
may here, in the mean time, be transacted with him, that 
we may abide in the secret of his presence, and dwelling 
in love, may dwell in God who is love; till the season 
come, when we shall be able more fully to understand his 
love, and return our own! F 

Nor are the favours of his providence to be thought lit- 
tle of in the time of our earthly pilgrimage. And now, 
if all this do effectually induce us thus to dedicate our- 
selves, X 

2. We aré next to consider what our having done it 
ought further to induce us unto. . 

In the general, it ought to be an inducement to us (as 
we may well apprehend) to behave ourselves answerably 
to such a state, as we are hereby brought into, if we now 
first dedicated ourselves to him, and are confirmed in, by 
our iterations of it. For he takes no pleasure in fools, 
therefore having vowed ourselves to him, to serve, and live 
to him, let us pay what we have vowed. Better it had 
been not to vow, than to vow and not pay ; and instead of 
the reasonable sacrifice he required of us, to give him 
only the sacrifice of fools. We are, upon special terms, 
and for special ends, peculiar tothe most high God. They 
that are thus his, are “a royal priesthood, He hath made 
us kings and priests.” But those offices and dignities have 
sometime met in the same person. And to God and his 
Father, 7. e. for him. Not that both those offices do ter- 
minate upon God, or that the work of both is to be per- 
formed towards him; but.our Lord Jesus, it being the de- 
sign.of his Father we should be brought into that high and 
honourable station, hath effected it, in compliance with 
his design, and hath served his pleasure and purpose in 
it. He hath done it to, 7. e. for, him. So that, to God 
and his Father may be referred to Christ’s action, in 
making us kings and priests, not to ours, being made such. 
Yet the one of these refers to God immediately, the other 
to ourselves. Holy and good men are kings in reference 
to themselves, in respect of their self-dominion into which 
they are now restored, having been, as all unregenerate 
persons are, slaves to vile and carnal affections and incli- 
nations. The minds of the regenerate are made spiritual, 
and now with them the refined, rectified, spiritual mind, is 
enthroned; lift up into its proper authority over all sensual 
inclinations, appetitions, lusts, and passions. A glorious 
empire! founded in conquest, and managed afterwards, 
when the victory is complete, (and in the mean time, in 
some degree, while “judgment is in bringing forth unto 
victory,”) by a steady, sedate government in most perfect 
tranquillity and peace. 

But they are priests in reference to God; the business of + 
their oflice, as such, terminates upon him; for him they 
worship and serve. Worship is either social, external and 
circumstantial, that of worshipping societies, considered 
according to its exterior part. Herein one is appointed by 
special office to do the part of a priest forthe rest. In this 
sense all are not priests. Or else it is solitary, internal, 
substantial and spiritual, wherein they either worship alone, 
and apart by themselves, or being in conjunction with 
others, yet their own spirits within them work directly, 
2 Jude 21. 
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and aspire upwards to God. And as to this more noble 
part of their worship, every holy man is his own priest. 

And this is the double-dignity of every holy, devoted 
soul. They arethus kings, and priests; govern themselves, 
and serve God. While they govern, they serve: exercise 
authority over themselves, with most submiss veneration 
of God: crowned, and enthroned; but always in a readi- 
ness to cast down their crowns at the footstool of the su- 
preme, celestial throne. Into this state they come by self- 
dedication. And now surely, it is not for such to demean 
themselves at a vulgar rate. They are of the éxxdnoia row- 
rorécav—the» church of the first-born written in heaven ; 
z. e. the church of the first-born ones; that is, all composed 
and made up of such; (as that expression signifies ;) 
first-born, in a true (though not the most eminent) sense, 
being sons by the first, 7. e. the prime and more excellent 
sort of birth, in respect whereof they are said to bee be- 
gotten again by the word of truth, that they should be a 
kind of first-fruits of the creatures of God. And this 
two-fold dignity is the privilege of their birthright, as an- 
ciently it was. Are you devoted to God? Have you dedi- 
cated yourselves? Hereby you are arrived to this dignity. 
For in the above-mentioned place it is said,d “Ye are 
come ;” you are actually, already, adjoined to that church, 
and are the real present members of that holy community. 
For you are related and united to him,* of whom the 
family of heaven and earth is named; are of the house- 
hold, and the sons of God, his, under that peculiar notion, 
when you have dedicated yourselves tohim. You cannot 
but apprehend there are peculiarities of behaviour in your 
after-conduct and management of yourselves, that belong 
to you, and must answer and correspond to your being, in 
this sense, his. Some particulars whereof I shall briefly 
mention. 

You should each of you often reflect upon it, and be- 
think yourself what you have done, and whose you now 
are. “Iam the devoted one of the most high God.” It 
was one of the precepts given by a pagan to his disciples, 
“Think with yourself, upon all occasions, I am a phi- 
losopher.” What a world of sin and trouble might that 
thought, often renewed, prevent, “I ama Christian, one 
devoted to God in Christ.” Your having done this thing, 
should clothe your mind with new apprehensions, both of 
God and yourselves: that he is not now a stranger to you, 
but your God; that you are not unrelated to him, but his. 
“T was an enemy, now am reconciled. I was a common, 
profane thing, now holiness to the Lord.” ’Tis strange to 
think how one act doth sometimes habit and tincture a 
man’s mind; whether in the kind of good or evil. To 
have committed an act of murder! What a horrid com- 

lexion of mind did Cain bear with him hereupon. To 
boas dedicated oneself to God, if seriously and duly 
done; would it have less power to possess one with a 
holy, calm, peaceful temper of mind 4 / 

You should; hereupon, charge yourself with all suitable 
duty towards him; for you have given yourself to him 
to serve him; that is your very business. You are his, 
and are to do his work, not your own, otherwise than as 
it falls in with his, and is his. You are to discharge your- 
self of all unsuitable cares; for will not he take care of 
his own, who hath put so ill a note upon them that do not? 
He that provideth not for his own, (his domestics,) those 
of his own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel? Will you think, he can be like such a one? 
Who, if not the children of a prince, should live free from 
care? ; 

You should most deeply concern yourself about his 
concernments, without any apprehension or fear that he 
will neglect those that are most truly yours: and are not to 
be indifferent how his interest thrives, or is depressed in the 
world; is increased, or diminished. They that are his, 
should let his affairs engross their cares and thoughts. _ 

1 Fon should abandon all suspicious, hard thoughts of 
him. When in the habitual bent of your spirits you de- 
sire to please him, it is most injurious to him, to think he 
will abandon, and give you up to perish, or become your 
enemy. ’Tis observable what care was taken among the 
Romans, Ne quid dedititiis hostile illatum -sit—that no 
hostility might be used towards them that had surrendered 
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themselves. Can man excel God in praise-worthy things ? 
You can think nothing of God more contrary to his gospel, 
or his nature, than to surmise he will destroy one that 
hath surrendered to and bears a loyal mind towards him. 
And what a reproach do you cast upon him, when you 
give others occasion to say, “‘ His own, they that have de- 
voted themselves to him, dare not trust hin?’ You are 
taught to say, “Iam thine, save me;” not to suspect he 
will ruin you. They do strangely misshape religion, con- 
sidering in how great part it consists in trusting God, and 
living a life of faith, that frame to themselves a religion 
made up of distrusts, doubts, and fears. 

You should dread to alienate yourselves from him, 
which (as sacrilege is one of the most detestable of all 
sins, a robbing of God) is the most detestable sacrilege. 
You are to reserve yourselves entirely for him. Every 
one that is godly he hath set apart for himself. 

Yea, and you are not only to reserve, but, to your utter- 
most, to improve and better yourselves for him daily: ig 
aspire to an excellency, in some measure, suitable to you 
relation: ‘‘to walk worthy of God, wno hath called you 
to his kingdom and glory,” (1 Thess. ii. 12.) remembering 


you are here to glorify him, and hereafter to be glorified 


with him. And who is there of us that finds not himself 
under sufficient obligation, by the mercies of God, unto 
all this ? or to whom he may not say, in a far more emi- 
nent sense, than the apostle speaks it to Philemon, “ Thou 
owest even thyself also unto me ?”’ Will we refuse to give 
God what we owe? or can we think it fit, in itself, “we 
should be no otherwise his, than (as one well says) fields, 
woods, and mountains, and brute beasts?’ And I may 
add, can it be comfortable to us, he should have no other 
interest in us than he hath in devils? Is there no difference 
in the case of reasonable creatures and unreasonable ? 
theirs who profess devotedness to him, and theirs who 
are his professed enemies? The one sort, through natural 
incapacity, cannot, by consent, be his, and the other, 
through an invincible malignity, never will. Are there no 
mercies (conferred or offered) that do peculiarly oblige us 
more? Let us be more frequent and serious in recounting 
our mercies, and set ourselves on purpose to enter into the 


memory of God’s great goodness, that we may thence, 


from time to time, urge upon ourselves this great and com- 
prehensive duty. And at this time, being here together on 
purpose, let us consider and reflect afresh upon that emi- 
nent mercy which you are wont to commemorate in the 
yearly return of this day. 

And that I may, more particularly, direct my speech 
the same way that the voice of that memorable providence 
is especially directed ; you are, my lord, to be more pecu- 
liarly besought by the mercies of God, that you would 
this day dedicate yourself to him. I do beseech therefore 
you, by the many endearing mercies which God hath so 
plentifully conferred upon you, by the mercies of your 
noble extraction and birth, by the mercies of your very 
ingenious and pious education, by the mercies of your 
family, which God hath made to descend to you from your 
honourable progenitors; (which, as they are capable of 
being improved, may be very valuable mercies;) by the 
blood and tender mercies of your blessed and glorious 
Redeemer, who offered up himself a Sacrifice to God for 
you, that you would now present yourself to God, a holy, 


-living sacrifice, which is your reasonable service. I add, 


by the signal mercy which hath made this a ntemorable 
day to you, and by which you come, thus long, to enjoy 
the advantages of all your other mercies. How came it to 
pass that this day comes not to be remembered by your 
noble relatives, as a black and a gloomy day, the day of 
the extinction of the present light and lustre of your family, 
and of quenching their coal which was left? You had 2 
great Preserver, who we hope delivered you because he de- 
lighted in you. ‘Your life was precious in his sight. 
Your breath was in his hand; he preserved and renewed 
it to you, when you were ready to breathe your last. And 
we hope he will vouchsafe you that greater deliverance, 
not to let you fall under the charge which was once exhibit- 
ed against a great man, (Dan. v. 23.) “ The God in whose 
hands thy breath is—hast thou not glorified : and make 
you rather capable of adopting those words, (Psal. xlii. 8.) 
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“Yet the Lord will command his loving-kindness in the 
day-time, and in the night his song shall be with me, and 
my prayer unto the God of my life.” Your acknowledg- 
ments are not to be limited to one day in the year; but 
from day to day his loving-kindness, and your prayer and 
praise, are to compose your vvxOjepov ; the one, to show 
you, the other, to be unto you your morning and evening 
exercise. Let this be your resolution, “Every day will ! 
bless thee: and I will praise thy name for ever and ever ;” 
(Psal. exly. 2.) or that, (Psal. civ. 33.) “I will sing unto 
the Lord as long as I live: I will sing praise unto my 
God while I have my being.” ; 

Yet your more solemn acknowledgments are justly 
pitched upon this day. | God hath noted it for you, and 
made it a great day in yourtime. You have now enjoyed 
a sepltennium, seven years, of mercies. And we all hope 
you will enjoy many more, which may be all called the 
posterity of that day’s mercy. It was the parent of them 
all; so pregnant and productive a mercy was that of this 
‘day. You do owe it to the mercy of this day, that you 
have yet a life to devote to the great Lord of heaven and 
earth, and to employ in the world for him: and would 
you think of any less noble sacrifice ? 

Eschines the philosopher, out of his admiration of So- 
crates, when divers presented him with other gifts, made 
a tender to him of himself. Less was thought an insufii- 
cient acknowledgment of the worth and favours of a man! 
Can any thing less be thought worthy of a God? I doubt 
not you intend, my lord, a life of service to the God of 
your life. You would not, I presume, design to serve 
him under any other notion, than as his. By dedicating 
yourself to him, you become so in the peculiar sense. It 
is our part in the covenant which must be between God 
andus. “I entered into covenant with thee, and thou be- 
camest mine,” Ezek. xvi. 8. This is the ground of a 
settled relation, which we are to bear towards him, as his 
servants. ’Tis possible I may do an occasional service for 
one whose servant Iam not; but it were mean thata great 

etson should only be served by the servants of another 

lerd. To be served but precariously, and as it were upon 

courtesy only, true greatness would disdain; as if his 
_ quality did not admit to have servants of his own. 

Nor can it be thought a serious Christian (in howsoever 
dignifying circumstances) should reckon himself too great 
to be his servant, when even a heathen pronounces,h Deo 
servire est regnure—to serve God is to reign. A. religious 
nobleman of France,i whose affection I commend more 
than his external expression of it, tells us he made a deed 
of gift of himself to God, signing it with his own blood. 
He was much a greater man, that so often speaks in that 
style, Thy servant, that it is plain he took pleasure in it, 
and counted it his highest glory. “ Stablish thy word 
unto thy servant, who is devoted to thy fear,” Psal. exix. 
38. “Thy servant, thy servant, O Lord, the son of thy 
handmaid ;” (alluding to the law by which the children of 
bond servants were servants by birth;) “thou hast broken 
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my bonds ;” (Psal. exvi.) hast (qg. d.) released me from 
worse bonds, that I might not only be patient, but glad to 
be under thine. Mor tpem. 

Nor was he a mean prince k in his time, who at length 
abandoning the pleasures and splendour of his own court, 
(whereof many like examples might be given,) retired and 
assumed the name of Christodulus—A servant of Christ, 
accounting the glory of that name did outshine, not only 
that of his other illustrious titles, but of the imperial dia- 
dem too. There are very few in the world, whom the 
too common atheism can give temptation unto to think 
religion an ignominy, and to count it a reproach to be the 
devoted servant of the most high God; but have it at 
hand to answer themselves, even by human (not to speak 
of the higher angelical) instances, that he hath been served 
by greater than we. ‘ : 

You are, my lord, shortly to enter upon the more public 
stage of the world. Youwill enter with great advantages 
of hereditary honour, fortune, friends; with the greater 
advantage of (I hope) a well cultivated mind, and (what is 
yet greater) of a piously inclined heart: but you will also 
enter with disadvantages too. It is a slippery stage; it is 
a divided time, wherein there is interest against interest, 
party against party. To have seriously and with a pious 
obstinacy dedicated yourself to God, wall both direct and 
fortify you. y } 

I know no party in which nothing is amiss. Nor will 
that measure, let you think it advisable, to be of any, 
farther than to unite with what there is of real, true god- 
liness among them all. Neither is there any surer rule or 
measure for your direction, than this; to take the course 
and way which is most agreeable to a state of devotedness 
toGod. Reduceall things else, hither. Wheresoever you 
believe, in your conscience, there is a sincere design for 
the interest and glory of God, the honour or safety of your 
ptince, the real good and welfare of your country, there 
you are to fall in, and adhere. And the first of these com- 
prehends the rest. You will not be the less inclined, but 
much the more, to give Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
for your giving God the things that are God’s. And that 
is (as hath been said) principally and in the first place 
yourself; and then all that is yours to be used according 
to his holy rules, and for him whose you are. 

And what can be to you the ground of a higher fortitude 2 
Can they be unsafe that have devoted themselves to God 2 
Dedicate yourself, and you become a sanctuary (as well as 
a sacrifice) inviolably safe in what part, and in what re- 
specis, it is considerable to be so. And who can think 
themselves unsafe, being, with persevering fidelity, sacred 
to God; that understand who he is, and consider his 
power and dominion over both worlds, the present, and 
that which is to come; so as that he can punish and re- 
ward in both, as men prove false and faithful to him. The 
triumphs of wickedness are short, in this world. In how 
glorious triumphs will religion and devotedness to God 
end in the other ! 


k Cantacuzenus, whose life also, among many other remarkable things, waa 
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TO THE MUCH-HONOURED 


BARTHOLOMEW SOAME, ESQ. 


_ a7 OF THURLOW, 


AND SUSANNA, HIS PIOUS CONSORT. 


My worthy Friends, 

I wave at length yielded to your importunity, and do here offer these Sermons to public view and your own, which 
were one day the last summer preached under your roof; attributing more to your pious design herein, than to my own 
reasons against it. Ino further insist upon the incongruity, having divers years ago published a small treatise of Self. 
dedication, now again to send abroad another on the same subject. For the way of tractation is here very different ; 
this may fall into the hands of divers, who have never seen the other; and however, they who have read the other, 
have it in their choice whether they will trouble themselves with this or no. And though your purpose which you 
urged me with, of lodging one of these little books in each family of the hearers, might have been answered by so 
disposing of many a better book already extant; yet your having told me how greatly you observed them to be moved 
by these plain discourses, considering the peculiar advantage of reading what had been with some acceptance and 
relish heard before, (through that greater vigour that accompanies the ordinance of preaching to an assembly, than 
doth usually the solitary first reading of the same thing,) I was not willing to run the hazard of incurring a guilt, by 
refusing a thing so much desired, and which, through God’s blessing, might contribute something, though in never so 
low a degree, to the saving of men’s souls. I could not indeed, as I told you, undertake to recollect every thing that 
was spoken, according to that latitude and freedom of expression wherewith it was fit to inculcate momentous things 
to a plain country auditory. But I have omitted nothing I could call to mind; being little concerned that the more 
curious may take notice, with dislike, how much in a work of this kind I prefer plainness (though they may call it 
rudeness) of speech, before that which goes for wisdom of words, or the most laboured periods. 

May you find an abundant blessing on your household, for the sake of the ark which you have so piously and kindly 
received. And whereas, by your means, the parts about yeu have a help for the speading the knowledge of God 
among them, added to what they otherwise more statedly enjoy; may the blessing of heaven succeed all sincere en- 
deavours of both sorts, to the more general introducing of the new man which is renewed in knowledge—“ where 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision, but Christ is all, and in all:” to whose grace you 
are, with sincere affection, and great sense of your kindness, earnestly recommended, by 

Your much obliged, 


, Faithful servant in Christ, 
, JOHN HOWE. 


SERMON I. 


ROMANS VI. 13. 


Tess are but few words; but I can speak to you of 
no greater or more important thing than I am to press 
upon you from them this day. Weare above taught how 
absurd it is to continue in sin, whereto we are avowedly 
dead, (v. 1, 2.) as is signified by our baptism; together 
with our entrance into a new state of life, and that in both 
we are to be conformed unto the death and resurrection of 
Christ, (v. 3—5.) so that sin ought now no more to have 
a new dominion over us, than death can again have over 
him, v. 6—10. Weare, therefore, exhorted so to account 
of ourselves and of our present state, that “we are dead 
to sin, but alive to God through Jesus Christ our Lord,” 
and, thereupon, never more to let sin govern us or reign 
over us, or yield to it, v. 11—13. former part. But what 
then? How are we otherwise to dispose of ourselves? If 
we may not yield ourselves to the service of sin, what are 
we then to do with ourselves? The text tells us, and the 
very reason of the thing shows it; But yield yourselves to 
God, &c. The subject to be discoursed of is an express 
precept, charging it upon us all as our unquestionable 
duty, to yield ourselves to God; which, therefore, it can 
only be our business in speaking to this text, to explain 
and apply. 

1. We are to explain it. Whosoever shall charge upon 

others such a duty, not obvious, perhaps, at the first view, 
in the full extent of it, to every one’s understanding, may 
well expect to be asked, ‘‘But what do you mean by this 
precept? or what doth this yielding ourselves to God sig- 
nify?’ And here are two things to be opened to you.— 
1. How, or under what notions we are to consider God 
and ourselves in this matter: and—2. What our yielding 
ourselves to him, so considered, must include. 
- 1. How are we to consider or look upon Ged in this 
affair? You are to consider him both as he is in himself, 
and according to the relations he bears to you; whether 
before your yielding yourselves to him, or in and upen 
your so doing. 

1. As he isin himself. You that have heard, or now 
read what I have said, and do write, here make a stand, 
and bethink yourselves a while. What! are you about 
yielding yourselves to God? Sure you ought to be think- 
ing of if as soon as you hear his claim Jaid to you. But 
do you now know with whom you have to do? Too 
many have the name of God, that great and awful name, 
in their mouth or ear, and have no correspondent thought 
in their mind; it passes with them as a transient sound, 
as soon over as another common word of no greater 
length, and leaves no impression. Perhapsthere is less in 
their minds to answer it than most other words which men 
use in common discourse. For they have usually distinet 
thoughts of the things they speak of; otherwise they 
should neither understand one another nor themselves, 
but might speak of a horse, and mean a sheep; or be 
thought to mean so. And it would no more move a man 
or impress his mind to hear or mention a. jest, than a mat- 
ter of life and death. But the holy and reverend name 
of God is often'so slightly mentioned; as in common oaths, 
or in idle talk isso merely taken in vain, that if they were 
on the sudden stopped, and asked what they thought on, 
or had in their mind, when they mentioned that word, and 
were to make a true answer, they cannot say they thought 
of any thing: as if the name of God, the All! were the 
name of nothing! Otherwise, had they thought what that 
great name signifies, either they had not mentioned it, or 
the mention of it had struck their hearts, and even over- 
whelmed their very souls! I could tell you what awe and 
observance hath been wont to be expressed in reference to 
that sacred name, among a people that were called by it; 
and surely the very sound of that name ought ever to 
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shake all the powers of our souls, and presently form them 
to reverence and adoration. Shall we think it fit to play 
or trifle with it, as is the common wont? My friends, 
shall we now do so, when we are called Mae to yield our- 
selves to God’? Labour to hear and think, and act intel- 
ligently, and as those that have the understandings of 
men. And now, especially in this solemn transaction, 
endeavour to render God great to yourselves; enlarge 
your minds, that, as far as is possible and needful, they 
may take in the entire notion of him. As to what he is in 
himself, you must conceive of him as @ Spirit ;* as his 
own word, which can best tell us what he is, instructs us, 
and so as a Being of far higher excellency than any thing 
you can see with your eyes, or touch with your hands, or 
than can come under the notice of any, of your senses. 
You may easily apprehend spivitwal being to be the source 
and spring of life and self-moving power. This world 
were all a dead unmoving lump, if there were no such 
thing as spirit; as your bodies when the soul is fled. 
You must tonceive him to be an eternal, self-subsisting 
Spirit, not sprung up into being from another, as our 
souls are: but who, from the excellency of his own being, 
was necessarily of and from himself; comprehending ori- 
ginally and eternally in himself the fulness of all life and 
being. I would fain lead you here, as by the hand, a few 
plain and easy steps. You are sure that somewhat now 
is—of this you can be in no doubt; and next, you may be 
as sure that somewhat hath, of itself, ever been; for if 
nothing at all now were, you can easily apprehend it im- 
possible that any thing should ever be, or of itself now 
begin to be, and spring up out of nothing. Do but make 
this supposition in your own minds, and the matter will 
be as plain to you as any thing can be, that if Dothing at 
all were now in being, nothing could ever come into ke- 
ing; wherefore you may be sure, that because there is 
somewhat now in being, there must have been somewhat 
or other always in being, that was eternally of itself. And 
then, to go a little further, since you know there are many 
things in being that were not of themselves, you may ke 
sure that what was always of ilself, had in it a sufficiency 
of active power to produce other things; otherwise nothing 
that is not of itself could ever be; as you know that we 
were not of ourselves; and the case is the same as to what- 
soever else our eyes behold. 

You must conceive of God therefore as comprehending 
originally in his own being, which is most peculiar to him- 
self, a power to produce all whatsoever being, excellency, 
and perfection, is to be found in all the whole creation : 
for there can be nothing which either is not, or arises not 
from, what was of itself. And therefore that he is an ab- 
solutely, universally, and infinitely perfect Being, and 
therefore that life, knowledge, wisdom, power, goodness, 
holiness, justice, truth, and whatsoever other conceivable 
excellencies do all in highest perfection belong, as ne- 
cessary attributes, unchangeably and without possibility 
of diminution unto him. And all which his own word 
(agreeably to the plain reason of things) doth in multitudes 
of places ascribe to him; as you that are acquainted with 
the Bible cannot but know. You must therefore conceive 
of him, as the Allin All. So great, so excellent, so glo- 
rious a One he is, to whom you are to surrender and yield 
yourselves, 

You are to conceive of him as most essentially One, for 
there can be but one All. And so his word teaches you 
to conceive. ‘Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God is one 
Lord,” Deut. vi. 4. ‘‘ We know there is no other God but 
one,” &c. 1 Cor, viii. 4—6. Your thoughts therefore need 
not be divided within you, nor your minds hang in doubt. 
to whom you are to betake and yield yourselves: there is 
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no place or pretence for halting between two opinions. 
He most righteously lays the sole claim to you, a just God 
and a Saviour, and there istrone besides him, Isa. xly. 21. 
And so we are told often in that and the foregoing chap- 
ters. He whose far-discerning eye projects its beams 
every way, and ranges through all infinity, says he knows 
not any, ch. xliv. 8. 

Yet again you are to conceive of him as Three in One, 
and that, in your yielding yourselves to him; as the pre- 
scribed form, when this surrender is to be made in bap- 
tism, directs; which runs thus, In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, Matt. xxviii. 19. You are not to be 
curious In your inquiries beyond what is written in this 
matter, how far the Subsistents in the Godhead are three, 
and in what sense one; they cannot be both in the same 
sense. But there is latitude enough to conceive how they 
may be distinct from each other, and yet agree in one na- 
ture; which in none of them depending upon will and 
pleasure, sets each of them infinitely above all created 
being; which for the Divine pleasure only was and is 
created, Rev. iv. 11. And that we so far conceive of them, 
as three, as to apprehend some things spoken of one, that 
are not to be affirmed of another of them, is so plain, of so 
great consequence, and the whole frame of practical reli- 
gion so much depends thereon; and even this transaction 
_ of yielding up ourselves, (which must be introductive and 
fundamenial to all the rest,) that it is by no means to be ne- 
glected in our daily course, and least of all in this solemn 
business, as will more appear anon. In the meantime, set 
this ever blessed, glorious God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, before your eyes, as to whom (thus in himself con- 
sidered) you are now to yield yourselves. 

2. You must conceive of him according to the relations 
which he bears towards you, partly before your yielding 
yourselves to him, and partly in and upon your doing it, 
That is, 

1, Before you doany such thing,you must conceive of him, 

1. As your Creator, the Author of your being, of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom, all things are.» He 
that made you demands you for himself. You are re- 
quired to yield yourselves to him that gave you breath. 

2. As the continual Sustainer of your being; and who 
renews your life unto you every moment; in whom you 
live, and move, and have your being, ¢ continually ; so that 
if he should withdraw his supports, you immediately drop 
into nothing. 
all other creatures; and signify therefore his antecedent 
right in you, before you have yielded yourselves, upon 
which you ought to do it, and cannot without great in- 
Justice to him decline doing it. There are other consider- 
ations also you ought to entertain concerning him in this 
your yielding yourselves to him, viz. of some things which 
are partly and in some sense before it, and which it sup- 
poses, but partly also, and in a more special sense, would 
follow and be inferred by it. 

Principally, this fourfold consideration you should have 
of him in your yielding yourselves to him, viz. as your 
Owner, your Teacher, your Ruler, and your Benefuctor, 
and all these with the addition of Supreme, it being impos- 
sible he should have a superior; or that there should be 
any one above him in any of these. And he is in some 
sense all these to you before you can have yielded your- 
selves; (as may in great part be collected from what hath 
been already said;) but when you yield yourselves to him, 
he will be all these to you in a far higher, nobler, and more 
excellent sense ;*and you are to yield yourselves to him 
as such, or that in your so doing, he may actually become 
such to you. 

-1, As your Owner. The God whose you are, as the 
apostle speaks, Acts xxvii. 23. and whom, as it there 
follows, and is naturally consequent, you are to serve. 
You were by this a former right, as all things, being made 
by him, are: But you are to yield yourselves to him, 
that you may be more peculiarly his, in a sense more ex- 
cellent in itseif, and more comfortable to you; as Exod. 
xix. 5. If you will obey—you shall be to me a peculiar 
treasure above all people, for all the earth ismine. Of such 
as fear him, the great God says, They shall be mine in the 
day when I make up my jewels, Mal. iii. 17. Your yield- 
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ing yourselves adds nothing to his right in you ; you therein 
only recognise and acknowledge the right he had in you 
before, but it adds to you a capacity and qualification, both 
by the tenure of his gospel-covenant, and in the nature of 
the thing, for such nobler uses as otherwise you. cannot 
serve for: as the more contemptible lumber about a man’s 
house may be as truly his, as the most precious things; 
but neither doth he intend, nor can such meaner things 
admit to be the ornaments, either of his person, or his 
house. The great God intends his devoted peculiar people 
to be to him a crown and a royal diadem, Isa. lxii. 3. when 
he puts away the wicked of the earth like dross, Ps. cxix. 
119. In a great house there are not only vessels of silver 
and gold, but also of wood and of earth, 2 Tim. ii.20. But 
*tis only the purged and sanctified soul (which is also a 
self-devoted one) that shall be the vessel unto honour, be- 
ing made meet for the master’s use, and prepared to every 
good work, v. 21. Persons and things acquire sacredness 
by being devoted to God. Persons especially, that can and 
do devote themselves, are highly ennobled by it; he here- 
upon (besides their relative holiness) really more and more 
sanctifies and frames them for his own more immediate 
service and communion. Of such a people he tells us, 
that he hath formed them for himself, and they shall praise 
him; and to them he saith, (intending it manifestly in the 
more eminent sense,) Thou art mine, Isa. xliii. J, 7, 21. 
Such may witha modest and humble, but with a just, con- 
fidence freely say, Iam thine, save me, Ps. exix.94, In 
yielding yourselves consider therefore first, that he is your 
Owner by an unquestionable former right, and let that 
effectually move you to do it with all your hearts. For 
will you not give him his own? When you account duty 
to your prince obliges you to give to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, will you not give God the things that are 
God’s? And will you not know him for your Owner? 
The ox knows his owner, Isa. i. 3. Or will it satisfy you 
to be in no other kind his, than brutes and devils are, that 
either through an incapacity of nature cannot acknowledge 
him, or through a malignity of nature will not? O yield 
yourselves, with humble desire and expectation that he 
will vouchsafe otherwise to own you! a 

2. As your teacher; so indeed he also is to all men, , 
though they never yield themselves to him. He that 
teaches man knowledge, shall not he know? Ps. xciv. 10. 
There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty gives him understanding. Yea, and inferior crea- 
tures, as they all owe their natures and peculiar instincts 
to him, may be said to have him for their Teacher too, 
But will it content you to be so only taught by him? There 
is another sort of teaching which, if you yield yourselves 
to him as your great Instructor, he will vouchsafe unto 
you. The things you know not, and which it is necessary 
you should know, he will teach you, 7. e. such things as are 
of real necessity to your true and final welfare, not which 
only serve to please your fancy, or gratify your curiosity: 
for his teaching respects an appointed, certain end, suit- 
able to his wisdom and mercy, and to the calamity and 
danger of your state. The teaching requisite for perishing 
sinners, was, what they might do to be sayed. And when 
we have cast about in our own thoughts never so much, 
we have no way to take but to yield ourselves to God, 
who will then be our most undeceiving Guide. To whom 
it belongs to save us at last, to him only it can belong to 
lead us in the way to that blessed end. 

Many anxious inquiries and fervent disputes there have 
been, how one may be infallibly assured of the way to be 
saved. They are to be excused who think it not fit, but 
upon very plain grounds, to venture so great a concern- 
ment; or torun so great a hazard in a mere compliment 
to any man, or party of men. Confident expressions, as, 
My soul for your’s, and such like, signify nothing with a 
cautious considering man, except that such as them care 
as little for his soul as their own. The papal infallibility 
some would have us trust to at a venture, and would make 
us think it rudeness to doubt it; when nobody stands 
upon good manners in endeavouring to escape a ruin; 
when a great part of their own communion trust not to it.a 
And some of them have written strongly against it.e The 
accurate stating and discussing of the controversy, how 
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far or in what sense any such thing as infallible light may 
belong to the Christian church, are not fit for this place, 
nor for a discourse of this nature. *“Tis enough now to 
say that this claim hereof to the pope or bishop of Rome, 
as such, 1. Cannot be proved, and, 2. May be plainly 
disproved. 

1. Zé cannot be proved. For since no principles of com- 
mon reason are pretended sufficient to prove it of any man, 
or of him more than another, it must be proved by super- 
natural revelation, if at all. But in the written word of 
God there isno such thing. Pretences from thence are too 
vain to be refuted or mentioned. And if any other reve- 
lation should be pretended, ’twill be a new, and as impos- 
sible a task, to prove the divinity of that revelation, so as 
to infer upon the world an obligation to believe it. Nor 
is it necessary to insist upon this ; because, 

2. It may be plainly disproved ; for the same thing can- 
not be both true and false. And it sufficiently disproves 
such a man’s infallibility, or the impossibility of his erring, 
that it can be evidently proved he hath erred. As when 
he hath determined against the express word of Christ, for- 
bidding them (to take one or two instances among many) 
to drink of the eucharistical cup, whom he hath com- 
manded to drink it; or (to mention a more important es 
when believers in Christ, or lovers of him, are pronounce 
damned, who he hath said shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life, and the crown of righteousness ; or when on 
the other hand, pardon of sin and eternal life are pre- 
tended to be givento such, whom the evangelical law con- 
demns to death. 
* When one, to whom this privilege hath been asserted to 
belong, hath determined against another, to whom upon 
the same grounds it must equally belong. As ’tis well 
known in the Christian church, that pope might be alleged 

ainst pope, and one papal constitution against another. 

ot to insist on what might be shown out of their own his- 
tory, that the same pope hath, being so, changed his judg- 
ment in a point of doctrine, and left us to divine when he 
was the fallible, and when the infallible, pope. And again, 

When there have been determinations against the com- 
mon uncorrupted senses of mankind, as that what their 
sight, and touch, and taste assures them is bread, is said to 
be the flesh of a human body. For if you cannot be sure 
of what both your own, and the sound senses of any other 
man would tell you, you can be sure of nothing at all: you 
cannot be sure you see one another, or hear me speaking 
to you; nor be sure when you heard the transforming 
words, ‘‘ This is my body;” or much less that they were 
ever spoken, if you heard them not ; or that that was bread 
and not a stone, or a piece of clay, that is pretended to be 
transubstantiated by them. The foundation of all certainty 
were upon these terms taken away from among men on 
earth; and upon the same common grounds upon which 
itis pretended you ought to believe that which is shown or 
offered you to be the flesh of a man, and not bread any 
longer, you must believe or judge the quite contrary, that 
it is bread still, and not flesh, and consequently that he is 
far from being infallible, but doth actually err, upon whose 
authority you are directed to believe otherwise. 

And indeed the claimed infallibility is by this sufficiently 
disproved, that there is no imaginable way of proving it. 
For if there were any such thing, it must be by God’s own 
immediate gift and vouchsafement; how otherwise should 
a man be made infallible ? And if so, it must be for anend 
worthy of a wise and merciful God; whereupon for the 

same reason for which he should have made such a 
man infallible, he should have made it infallibly certain to 
other men, that he hath made him so. Whereas there is 
no one point wherein his infallible determination can be 
pretended to be necessary, against which there is more to 
be said than against the pretence itself of his infallibility ; 
nor for which less is to be said than can, with any colour, 
or without highest and most just contempt, be said for it. 
The most weighty thing that I have known alleged is, the 
great expediency of an infallible judge. But if we will 
think that a good way of arguing, that things are in fact so 
or so, because we can fancy it would be better if they 
were ; we may as well prove that all mankind are sincere 
Christians, or there is no sin in the world, nor ever was, 
and a thousand things besides in the natural world, that 
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never were or will be, because it appears to us ’twould be 
for the better. So much is the foolishness of man wiser 
than God. 

Besides that sanctity must be judged as necessary to 
the final salvation and felicity of the souls of men as ortho- 
doxy, or exemption from doctrinal error, by all, with whom 
either Christian religion, or common reason, signifies any 
thing. For the same reason therefore for which it can be 
thought necessary God should have put it into the power 
of any man to make others not err, he should have put it 
equally into his power to make them holy, to renew and 
change their hearts and lives. But what man hath this 
power ? And one would reasonably expect, if either were, 
that both powers should be lodged in the same man; 
which if they should pretend, who assert the other unto 
one man, their own histories might make them blush, un- 
less they can think it more probable that he can and will 
effectually sanctify another, and make him holy, who is 
himself most infamously impure and unholy, than that he 
can secure another from erring in matters of doctrine, who 
cannot secure himself. But then it may be said, if such 
sure light and guidance is not to be found or had from one 
man, it must be from some community or body of men in 
the Christian church. For can it be thought God should 
have taken care to settle a religion in the world, cn pur- 
pose for the saving of men’s souls, that yet affords no man 
any certainty of being saved by it ? 

I answer, yes, there is a certain, undeceiving light af- 
forded by it,to the whole body of sincere Christians, suffi- 
cient, and ihtended not to gratify a vain humour, but to 
save their souls, and which you can only, and may confi- 
dently, expect by yielding yourselves to God as your 
Teacher.’ As it cannot agree with the absolute perfection 
of his nature to be himself deceived in any thing, it can, 
you may be sure, as little agree with it to deceive you, or 
let you mistake your way, in the things wherein he hath 
encouraged and induced you to commit and intrust your- 
selves to his conduct and guidance. Will he let a soul 
wander and be lost, that hath entirely given up ilself to be 
led and taught by him ? His word hath at once expressed 
to you his nature, and his good-will towards you, in this 
case. ‘‘Good and upright is the Lord, therefaye will he 
teach sinners in the way,” Ps. xxv. 8. But what sinners ? 
the next words tell you, the meek (self-resigned ones, 
humble, teachable learners) he will guide in judgment, or 
with judgment; (as that particle admits to be read;) he 
will guide them judiciously, and surely, so that your 
hearts need not misgive, or suspect, or doubt to follow; 
“The meek will he teach his way,” v. 9. Who would not 
wish and be glad to have such a Teacher? You shall 
Imow (how express is his word!) if you follow on to know 
the Lord; for, his going forth is prepared as the morning, 
Hos. vi. 3. You do not need to devise in the morning 
how to create your own light, ’tis prepared and ready for 
you; the sun was made before you were, and it keeps its 
course; and so constantly will God’s own light shine to 
you, without your contrivance or care, for any thing but 
to seek, receive it, and be guided by it. Know your ad- 
vantage in having such a Teacher. 

1. He will teach you inwardly ; even your very hearts, 
and so as his instructions shall reach the centre, the inmost 
of your spirits. God, that made light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined into our hearts, &c. 2 Cor. iv.6. And 
wken that holy good man had been solacing himself with 
highest pleasure in considering this, that God was his por- 
tion, so contentful and satisfying a one, that he cannot for- 
bear saying, The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places, 
and I have a goodly heritage, (Ps. xvi. 5, 6.) he presently 
adds, “J will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel ;” 
qg. d. “IT should never else have thought of such a thing: 
it had never come into my mind to think of choosing God 
for my portion. I should have done like the rest of the 
vain world, have followed shadows all my days. My reins 
also instruct me in the night season.” He will.so teach ~ 
you, as to make you teach yourselves, put an abiding word 
into you, that shall talk with you hie you sit in your 
houses, and walk by the way, and when you lie down, and 
when you rise up, and whereby you shall be enabled to 
commune with your own hearts upon your beds while 
others sleep; and revolve or roll over in your minds, dic- 
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tates of life. You will not need to say, Who shall ascend 
into heaven, to bring down Christ from above %* or, Who 
shall descend into the deep, to bring Christ again from the 
dead? for the word will be nigh thee, not in thy mouth 
only, but in thine heart, &c, You will have in youan en- 
grafted word,g and the law of your God shail be in your 
heart, so as none of your steps shall slide» This is our 
Lord’s own interpretation of divers words of the prophets, 
that in the days cf the more general diffusion of holy, vital 
light, which was to be after his own appearance in the 
“world, “They shall be all taught of God,” John vi. 45. 
i. e. so as to have their hearts inclined towards himself, 
and drawn to him, as the reference of these words to those 
ef the foregoing verse shows. Wherein, 

2. Lies your further advantage, That by him you shall 
be taught effectually. Other teaching, asit doth but reach 
the ear, or only, at the most, beget some faint notions in 
the mind, that you are little the better for; his shall pro- 
duce real fruit. He is the Lord your God who teaches you 
to profit; and who by gentle and unforcible, but by most 
prevailing, insinuations, shall slide in upon your spirits, 
win them by light and love, and allure them toa compli- 
ance with what shall be in the end safe and happy for 
yourselves. He willinstruct-you, though not with a vio- 
lent, yet with a strong hand, so as not to Jose his kind de- 
sign. Others teach you, and leave you what they found 
you; convinced perhaps, but not changed; unable to re- 
sist any ill inclination, or your disinclination to that which 
was good. Power will accompany his teaching; a con- 
quering power, that will secretly constrain and captivate 
your hearts; and how pleasant a victory will that be to 
yourselves! O the peace and joy you will find springing 
up within you, when once you feel yourselves overcome! 
The most that a man can say to you is, what the prophet 
Samuel once said, (so great, and so good a man,) “‘ God 
forbid I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for 
you; but I will teach you the good and the right way.”: 
He could only show that way, and pray that God would 
do the rest; which implies God only can so teach it you, 
as to make you walk in it. I am not persuading you to 
slight human teaching; you will need it; and ’tis among 
the gifts which ycur glorious Redeemer, being ascended 
on high,k hath given to men, viz. pastors and teachers.1 
But understand their teaching to be only subordinate, and 
ministerial. Without, or against God, you are to call no 
man master or teacher upon earth. And thus far their 
teaching is fo be regarded, as it agrees, 

1. With what God doth inwardly teach you, by that 
eommon light which shines in every man’s own bosom 
that with a sincere mind attends to it, and which is too 
little attended too. There are truths too commonly held 
in unrighteousness, seated generally in the minds and con- 
sciences of men; by which, though they have not another 
law, they are a law unto themselves ;™ and for the stifling 
and resisting whereof, the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against them. And from such truths they might 
infer others, and where God affords external helps, come 
to discern a sure ground whereupon to understand that 
what is contained besides in the frame of Christian doc- 
trine is true; being enabled to judge of the evidences that 

‘prove the whole revelation thereof to be from God; and 
nothing being initself more evident than that what he hath 
revealed is true. And withal God is graciously pleased to 
shine into minds that with upright aims set themselves to 
-inquire out and understand his mind; and so further light 
comes to“be superadded to that which is common. Now 
take heed how you neglect what a man teaches you, agree- 
ably to thatinward light which is already(one way or other) 
in your own minds and consciences. Hither in some part, 
and in great part, we are to appeal inour teacaing you. So 
the more early Christian teachers did ; “ Not handling ( say 
they) “the word of God deceitfully, but by manifestation 
of the truth commending ourselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God.”" In the most deeply funda- 
mental things that concern your practice every day, we 
may appeal to yourselves, and your own consciences. Tf 
we say to you, Ought you not to live according to his will 
that gave you breath ? should you not above all things fear 
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and love, and trust and obey, him that made you and all 
things? Should you not do as you would be done unto? 
Should you not take more care for your immortal souls, 
than for your mortal flesh? You must every one say, “I 
believe in mine own conscience this is so.” If I appeal to 
you in the very thing I am speaking of, should you not 
yield yourselves to God, whose creatures you are? I doubt 
not you will any of you say, “I think in my very con- 
science Ishould.” We have you witnesses against your- 
selves, if you will not hear us in such things. And again, 
it being a matter very capable of plain proof, that those 
writings which we call the Holy Scriptures, were from 
God, our teaching ought so far to be regarded by you as, 

2. We can manifest to you that it agrees with the 
Scriptures. And we are sure he will never teach you in- 
wardly against what he hath there taught. “Will the God 
of truth say and unsay the same thing? That were to 
overthrow the design of all his instructions, and to subvert 
the authority which he requires men to reverence. No 
man could expect to be regarded on such terms. And by 
this rule freely examine all that we teach you, as our Sa- 
viour directed the Jews todo, John v. 39. And for the 
doing whereof, the apostle commended the Berean Chris- 
tians, Acts xvii. 11. And we have here the same advan- 
tage at length, though not immediately, upon your con- 
sciences; which cannot but judge that whatsoever is found 
in that word which you confess to be divine, must be most 
certainly true. Andif within such limits you take the 
help of men for your instruction; having yielded your- 
selves to God as your supreme and highest Teacher, you 
are upon safe terms. Only be sincere in listening to his 
dictates, whether internal or external. Let not a prepos- 
sessed heart or vicious inclination be their interpreter : 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God,” &c. John vii. 17. 

3. You must consider God, in your yielding yourselves, 
as your sovereign Ruler, For to whom you yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants you are to whom you 
obey, as by v. 16. Though teaching and ruling may be 
diversely conceived of, they cannot be separate in this case. 
The nobler and final part of God’s teaching you, is teach- 
ing you your duty; what you are to practise and do. And 
so when he teaches you, he commands you too; and leaves 
it not arbitrary to you whether you will be directed by 
him or no, What is his by former right, and by after- 
consent, and self-resignation, shall it not be governed by 
him ? if it be a subject capable of laws and government, 
as such consent shows it to be? Your yielding yourselves 
to God is not a homage, but a mockery, if you do it not 
with a resolution to receive the law from his mouth; and 
that whereinsoever he commands, you will to your utter- 
most obey. But in this and the other things that follow, 
my limits constrain me unto more brevity. Only let not 
this apprehension of God be frightful, yea let it be amiable 
to you, as in itself it is, and cannot but be to you, if you 
consider the loveliness of his government, the kind design 
of it, and how suitable it is to the kindest design ; that it is 
agovernment first and principally over minds, purposely 
intended to reduce them to a holy and peaceful order, 
wherein it cannot but continue them, when that kingdom 
comes to be settled there, which stands in righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and all the laws where- 
of are summed up in love; being such also as in the 
keeping whereof there is great reward. 

4, You are to consider him, and accordingly to yield 
yourself, as your greatest Benefactor, or rather as your 
best and supreme Good. Indeed you cannot sever his 
being your Ruler from his being your Benefactor, (more 
than his being your Teacher from his being your Ruler,) 
when the tendency and design of his government are 
understood. For it is a very principal part of our felicity 
to be under his government, and he doth you the great- 
est good by ruling you, when otherwise nothing is more 
evident than that you would run yourselves into the 
greatest of evil, and soon be most miserable creatures. You 
are now so far happy as you are subject to his government, 
and that which it aims at is tomake you finally and com- 


pletely happy. For it is the design of his government, 
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not only to regulate your actions bu: your inclinations, 
and principally towards himself. You have been alienat- 
ed from the life of God,o were become strangers to him, 
yea and enemies in your very minds; for the carnal mind 
1s enmity against God.P The very business of his govern- 
ment is in the first place to alter the temper of your minds; 
for continuing carnal, they neither are subject to the law 
of God, nor can be,‘ as the same place tells you. There- 
fore if his government take place in you, and you become 
subject, you become spiritual, the “law of the Spirit of 
life’t having now the possession and power of you. Nor 
was it possible he should ever be an effectual Benefactor 
to you, without being thus an overpowering Ruler; so do 
these things run into one another. To let you have your 
own will, and follow your carnal inclination, and cherish 
and favour you in this course, were to gratify you to your 
Twi, ana concur with you to your being for ever miser- 
ible; which you may see plainly if you will understand 
wherein your true felicity and blessedness must consist, or 
consider what was intimated concerning it, in the propo- 
sal of this head; that he is to be your Benefactor, in be- 
ing to you himself your supreme and only satisfying Good. 
He never doth you good effectually and to purpose, till he 
overcome your carnal inclination. For while that remains, 
will you ever mind him? Can you love him, and desire 
after him, or delight in him? ‘The first and most funda- 
mental law which he lays upon you is, that “you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, and soul, and 
yaind, and might.” What will become of you if you can- 
not obey this law? This world willshortly be at an end, 
and you must, ’lis like, leave it sooner; you are undone, 
if your hearts be not beforehand so framed as that you can 
savour and take complacency ina betier and higher good. 
You willshortly have nothing left you but himself; you will 
be plucked away from your houses, and lands, and friends, 
and all your outward comforts; and now in what a case 
are you, if you can take no pleasure or satisfaction in God! 
You are therefore to yield up yourself to him in full union, 
as with your most grateful and delectable Good; with this 
sense possessing your soul, Whom have I in heaven but 
thee, or whom on earth can I desire besides thee 2s 
_ And thus you are to look upon God in your yielding 
yourselves to him.— 

You are to yield yourselves to his claim, as your right- 
ful Owner—To his instruction, as your undeceiving 
Teacher.—To his government, as your gracious, sovereign 
Ruler; and—To the enjoyment of him, as your best and 
most satisfying Good, or your self-communicating Bene- 
factor. 

But it also concerns you to have distinct and right 
thoughts of the state of your case, and how things are be- 
tween him and the sons of men, that you may duly apply 
yourselves to him in so great a transaction. The Gospel 
under which you live tells you, he treats with men in and 
by a Mediator, his own Son, who came down into this 
wretched world of ours, in great compassion to our mise- 
ries, and took our nature, was here on earth among us as 
an incarnate God; God manifested in the flesh. Because 
we were partalrers of flesh and blood, he took part with us 
likewise of the same, and in that nature of ours died for 
us, to make way that we might yield ourselves to God, 
and be accepted. Noman now comes to the Father but 
by him.t Fle must be acknowledged with great reverence; 
and a most profound homage must be rendered to him. 
He that denieth the Son hath not the Father.» Anditbe- 
ing his pleasure to treat with us by his Son, and the case 
requiring that we apply ourselves to him, we are to take 
notice of him according to those capacities wherein Scrip- 
ture represents him to us. And it represents him agree- 
ably to those same notions according to which we have 
shown we are to consider God the Father in this matter ; 
so as that Christ being the Mediator between him and us, 
when we yield ourselves to him ultimately, and finally, 
under the notions that have been mentioned, we are first 
to yield ourselves to his Son, Christ Jesus our Redeemer, 
under the like notions. For, 

1. Being to yield ourselves to God as our Owner, we 
must know, the Father hath given all things into the hands 
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of the Son, (John xiii. 3.) and that He is Lord of all; (Acts 
x. 36.) which in the first sense, signifies him to be, by the 
Father’s constitution, the Owner of all things, even as he 
is the Redeemer. For, he therefore died and rose again, 
that he might be Lord of dead and living ;x 2. e. of both 
worlds; agreeably to what he himself speaks immediate- 
ly upon his resurrection from the dead; All power is 
given to me both in heaven and earth, Matt. xxviii. 18. 

And for those other notions of God under which we 
have shown we are to yield ourselves to him, as our 
Teacher, Ruler, and Benefactor, they correspond to that 
threefold office of Christ, of which you cannot but have 
heard much, viz. of Prophet, King, and Priest; so that 
we are to commit ourselves to him, when we yield our- 
selves to God, as a Teacher come forth from God, and who 
reveals him to us whom no man hath seen at any time; 
as one that must reign over us, and over the greatest on 
earth, (Luke xix. 14. and 27. Ps. ii. 6—10.) and by whom 
we are to be reconciled to God, and restored to the enjoy- 
ment of him, Rom. v.11. And because our blind minds 
and perverse hearts need light and grace from above, to 
direct and incline us hereto, therefore hath the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son a great work to do in us to this 
purpose. Whereupon we are to yield ourselves to that 
blessed Spirit also, as our Enlightener and Sancetifier; 
which our being directed to walk in the Spirit, (Gal. v. 
25.) and our being told that they that have not the Spirit 
of Christ are none of his, (Rom. viii. 9.) and, that asmany 
as are the sons of God, are led by his Spirit, (v. 14.) do 
plainly show; 

You see then we are to yield ourselves to God, the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, which also our having those 
great names named upon us in our baptism (as we before 
told you) doth import. And how necessary all this is, you 
will see, if, 

2. We consider how we are to look upon owrselves in 
this transaction ; 7. e. 

1. We are to consider ourselves as God’s creatures, be- 
ing, as you have heard, to consider him as our Creator; 
and so we must reckon we owe ourselves to him, and do 
but yield him what we owe, and what was his before. 
For, how can you but be his, who of his mere pleasure 
hath raised you out of nothing ? 

2. We must remember we have been apostate creatures, 
such as had fallen, and revolted from him; and so our 
yielding ourselves to him, is a giving ourselves back to 
him, having injuriously withdrawn and withheld our- 
selves from him before. And because the injury was so 
great as we could never make any recompense for, there- 
fore it was necessary such a Mediator should be appointed 
between God and us, for whose sake only we can expect 
to be accepted when we yield ourselves. So great a Ma- 
jesty was not to be approached by offending creatures 
without so great a Days-man and Peace-maker. 

3. We must consider ourselves as impure, and every 
way unfit for the Divine presence, service, and converse, 
and who did therefore need the power of the Holy Ghost 
to be put forth upon us to make us fit; and that therefore 
our case required we should put ourselves into such hands 
for that purpose. 

4, We are to consider ourselves as under the Gospel, 
as sinners invited and called back to God; as such whose 
case is not desperate; or who need to abandon ourselves 
to ruin, though we have greatly offended, as if there were 
no hope. We are to consider ourselves with distinction 
from the condition of other fallen creatures. The angels 
that fell, and kept not their first station, have no Gospel 
sent to them to invite them back, and persuade them again 
to yield themselves to God; you have. Into what a 
transport should this thought put you! how should it 
mollify you! oh what a yielding temper and disposition 
of spirit should it work in you towards this gracious call, 
and just challenge, which the great God now gives you, 
and makes unto you! . 
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2. What your yielding yourselves to God according to 
such considerations must include, or be accompanied with. 
for it is not reasonable to think you have no more to mind 
in this matter, than only what is contained in the bare ab- 
Stract nature of such an act; but looking upon your case 
in its circumstances, and considering the state of things 
between God and you, it greatly concerns you to see to it, 
that the matter be suitably carried to this state of your case. 
‘Whereupon, ‘ 

1. Your yielding yourselves to God must be accompa- 
nied with very deep and serious repeniance. ’Tis a most 
penitential surrender you are now to make of yourselves 
to him; for you are to remember that you are but now 
coming hack out of a state of apostacy from your sovereign 
and most rightful Lord. Yea, though you are but renew- 
ing your surrender of yourselves, having done somewhat 
herein before, you are yet to consider this was your case; 
and perhaps some never have yet seriously thought of any 
such thing, but lived in this world hitherto as if you were 
your own, and there were no Lord over you: O then with 
what inward remorse, with what brokenness of heart, with 
what relentings and selfaccusings, should this thing now 
be done! You should come, smiting- upon the thigh, and 
saying within yourselves, “ What have Idone? So long, 
Lord, have I lived in this world of thine, which thou 
madest, and not I, as if I might do in it, and with myself, 
what I pleased! I have usurped upon thy unquestionable 
right in me, have lived to myself, and not to thee; Iam 
now convinced that this was a very undutiful, unlawful 
way of living.” Let him hear you (as he once heard 
Ephraim, or shall do) bemoaning yourselves, and saying, 
“Turn me and I shall be turned; thou art the Lord my 
God,”’ &c. How can you think of yielding yourselves 
now at length to God, without being deeply sensible of 
your having deferred it so long, and that you have not done 
1! sooner; and how great the iniquity was of your former 
course; that you have all this while committed a con- 
tinual robbery upon him that gave you breath? Willa 
man rob God? And if you say, Wherein have I robbed 
him? You have robbed him of yourself; a greater thing 
than of tithes and offerings; and this robbery was sacri- 
lege. For every thing due and devoted to God, hath a 
sacredness upon it; and consider, were you not, upon his 
just claim, in your baptism devoted to him? How should 
this startle you! you have constantly alienated from him 
a sacred thing! You have been in a continual contest 
with him about one of the highest rights of his sovereignty, 
yea and of his Godhead, for to that, nothing is more pecu- 
liar, than tobe Lord of all. So thatthe controversy between 
him and you hath been, Who shall be God? You have 
refused him his own creature. How high a crime was 
this! Know then you have been a great transgressor, a 
grieyous revolter, and now therefore yield yourself to him 
with a melting, broken heart, or you do nothing, 

2. It must be done with great deliberation; not as the 
mere effect of a sudden fright. What is done in a rash 
haste, may be as soon undone. Leisurely consider, and 
take the whole compass of the case; weigh with yourselves 
the mentioned grounds upon which you are to yield your- 
selves, and the ends you are to do it for, that things may 
be set right between him and you, that you may return 
into your own natural place and station, that you may 
be again stated in that subordination to your sovereign 
Lord which fitly belongs to you; that he may have his 
right which he claims, and you the mercy which you need. 
Here is place for much consideration. And when Israel 
is complained of as less willing to acknowledge God for 
his Owner and Master, than the ox and ass were to ac- 
Imowledge theirs, all this is resolved into this, that the 
people did not consider, Isa. i. 

3. It must be done with judgment, which is the effect 
of such consideration. When all things have been well 
weighed that belongs to this case, then let this formed judg- 
ment pass, “Lord, I ought to be thine, and no other’s.” 
Say to him hereupon, with a convinced judgment and con- 
science, “O God, I surrender myself, as now seeing none 
hath that right in me that thou hast.” When the love 
of Christ becomes constraining upon souls, it is because 
they thus judge, that they ought no longer to live to 
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themselves, but to him, &c, 2Cor. v. 14, 15. These 
things last mentioned will imply a rectified mind, which 
must be ingredient into this transaction, else it will be de- 
fective throughout. 

4, It must be done with a fulness of consent; and herein 
it chiefly consists, when the soul says, “Lord, lam now 
most entirely willing to be thine.” ‘This is your yielding 
yourselves. And hereby the covenant is struck between 
God and you; which consists in the expressed consent of 
the parties covenanting in the matters about which the co- 
venant is. This covenant is about the parties themselves 
who covenant, as the conjugal covenant is, which resem- 
bles it; viz. that they shall be one another’s. God hath 
expressed his consent in his word and Gospel, making 
therein the first overture to you. When you rejoin your 
own consent, the thing is done; this being the sum of his 
covenant, ‘‘I will be your God, and you shall be my peo- 
ple,” as in many places of Scripture it is gathered up, 
‘When therefore, as God hath openly testified his willing- 
ness to be their God who shall accept and take him to be 
so, you also are willing, and do consent too, you do now 
take hold on his covenant, matters are agreed between him 
and you; and you may take those words as spoken to you 
particularly, I have entered into covenant with thee, and 
thou art become mine, Ezek. xvi. 8. But then you must 
take notice that this is to be done with a full consent, which 
that is said to be which determines you, though it be not 
absolutely perfect. No grace in any faculty is perfect in 
this life. But as in human affairs, that will is said to be 
full, which is the spring of answerable, following actions, 
soitis here. Ifaman have some inclination to this or that, 
and do it not, it goes for nothing; if he do it, his will is said 
to be full, though he have some remaining disinclination. 
You may be said to yield yourselves to God, with a full 
consent, when you live afterwards as one devoted to him. 

5. Your yielding yourselves to God must carry life in if, 
as the following words signify; “ Yield yourselves to God, 
as those that are alive from the dead.” It must be a vital 
act, and have vigour in it. You must be capable of making 
that true judgment of your case, as ’tis v. 11. ‘‘ of reckoning 
truly that you are dead to sin, but alive to God through 
Jesus Christ.” Do it as feeling life to spring in your souls 
towards God in your yielding yourselves to him. What! 
will you offer God a carcass? not the “living sacrifice,” 
which you see is required, Rom. xii.1. Beg earnestly for 
his own Spirit of life and power, that may enable you to 
offer up a living soul to the living God. 

6. There must be faith in your yielding yourselves. 
For it is a committing or intrusting yourselves to Gad, 
with the expectation of being saved and made happy by 
him. So Scripture speaks of it, 2 Tim. ii. 12. I know 
whom I have believed, (or fasted) and that he is able to 
keep what I have committed to him against that day. 
Tis suitable to the gracious nature of God, to his excellent 
greatness, to his design, to the mediatorship of his Son, to 
his promise and gospel-covenant, and to your own neces- 
sities, and the exigency of your own lost, undone state, 
that you so yield yourselves to him, as a poor creature 
ready to perish, expecting, not for your sake but his own, 
to be accepted, and to find merey with him. You do him 
the honour which he seeks, and which is most worthy of 
a God, the most excellent, and a self-snfiicient Being, when 
you do thus. You answer the intendment of the whole 
gospel-constitution, which bears this inscription, To the 
praise of the glory of his grace, §&c. "Vis honourable to him 
when you take his word, that they that believe in his Son, 
shall not perish but have everlasting life. You herein set 
to your seal that he is true, and the more fully, and with 
the more significancy, when upon the credit of it you yield 
yourselves, with an assurance that he will not destroy or 
reject a poor creature that yields to him, and casts itself 
upon his mercy. 

7, Another ingredient into this yiclding of yourselves 
must be love. As faith, in your yielding yourselves to 
God, aims at your own welfare and salvation, so love, in 
doing it, intends his service, and all the duty to him you 
are capable of doing him. You must be able to give this 
as the true reason of your act, and to resolve it into this 
principle; “I yield myself to God, because I love him, 
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and from the unfeigned love I bear to him; to tell the 
world, if there were occasion, he hath captivated my heart 
with his excellencies and his love, and hereupon, having 
nothing else, I tender myself to him; to tell himself, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee; 
and because I do, I present myself to thee; ’tis all I can 
do. I wish myself ten thousand times better for thy 
blessed sake; and if I had in me all the excellencies of 
many thousand angels, I were too mean a thing, and such 
as nothing but thy own goodness could count worthy'thine 
acceptance; because I love thee I covet to be near thee, 
I covet to be thine, I covet to lead my life with thee, to 
dwell in thy presence; far be it from me to be as without 
thee in the world as heretofore. I love thee, O Lord, my 
strength, because thine own perfections highly deserve it, 
and because thou hast heard my voice, and hast delivered 
my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling, and I yield myself to thee, because I love 
thee. I make an offer of myself to be thy servant, thy 
servant, O Lord, thou hast loosed my bonds; and now I 
desire to bind myself in new ones to thee, that are never to 
be loosed.” And you can make no doubt but that it ought 
to be done therefore with dispositions and a temper suitable 
to the state you are now willing to come into, that of a de- 
voted servant; viz, ; 

8. With great reverence and humility. For, consider to 
whom you are tendering yourself; to the “ high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity ;” to him that hath heaven for 
his throne, and earth for his footstool; and in comparison 
of whom all the inhabitants of the world are but as grass- 
hoppers, and the nations of the earth as the drop of abucket, 
and the dust of the balance, &c. Yea, to him against whom 
you have sinned, and before whose pure eyes you cannot, 
in yourself, but appear most offensively impure; so that 
you have reason to be ashamed, and blush to lift up your 
eyes before him. 

9. And yet it surely ought to be with great joy and 
gladness of heart, that he hath expressed himself willing to 
accept such as you, and that he hath made you willing to 
yield yourselves. The very thought should make your 
heart leap and spring within you, that he should ever have 
bespoken such as we are to yield ourselves to him, when 
he might have neglected us, and let us wander endlessly, 
without ever looking after us more. How should it glad 
your hearts this day, to have such a message brought 
vou from the great God, and which you find is written in 
his own word, to yield yourselves to him! Should not 
your hearts answer with wonder; ‘And, blessed Lord! 
art thou willing again to have to do with us, who left thee 
having no cause, and who returning can be of no use to 
thee!” O blessed be God, that we may yield ourselves 
back unto him! that we are invited and encouraged to it. 
And you have cause to bless God, and rejoice, if this day 
you feel your heart willing to yield yourselves to him, and 
become his. Do you indeed find yourselves willing ? 
You are willing in the day of his power: This is the day 
of his power upon your hearts. Many are called and 
refuse; he often stretches out his hands, and no man re- 
gards.* Perhaps you have been called upon often before 
this day to do this same thing, and neglected it, had no 
heart to it; and he might have said to you, ‘‘ Now I will 
never treat with you more; if you should call, I will not 
hear; if you stretch out your hands, I will not regard it, 
but laugh at your destruction, and mock when your fear 
cometh.” But if now he is pleased to call once more, 
your hearts do answer; ‘‘ Lord, here we are, we are now 
ready to surrender ourselves;” you may conclude he hath 
poured out his Spirit upon you. The Spirit of the Lord 
1S NOW Moving upon this assembly, this is indeed a joyful 
day, the day which he hath himself made, and you ouebt 
to rejoice and be glad in it.» When the people in David’s 
days offered of their substance to God for the service of his 
house, ’tis said, The people rejoiced for that they offered 
willingly: and David, we are told, blessed God before 
all the congregation—saying, ‘I'hine, O Lord, is the great- 
ness and the power—But who am I, and what is my 
people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after 
this sort? for all things come of thee and of thine own 
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have we given thee. If you are this day willing to offer 
yourselves, how much is this a greater thing! and it 
comes of him, and ’tis of his own you are now giving him; 
for he had a most unquestionable right in you before. 

10. You should do it with solemnity.4 For have you 
ever had a business of greater importance to transact in all 
your days? If you were to dispose of an estate, or a child, 
would you not have all things be as express and clear as 
may be? and would they not insist to have it so, with 
whom you deal in any such affair? And is there not a 
solemnity belonging to all such transacticns ? especially if 
you were to dispose of yourself? as in the conjugal cove- 
nant ; though that is to be but for this short uncertain time 
of life; so as that the relation you enter into to-day, may 
be by death dissolved and broken off again to-morrow ; 
how much more explicit, clear, and solemn, should this 
your covenanting with God in Christ be, wherein you are 
to make over your soul to him, and for eternity? You are 
to become his, under the bond of an everlasting covenant. 
You are entering a relation never to be broken off. This 
God is to be your God for ever and ever, and upon the 
same terms you are to be his. Is your immortal soul of 
less account with you than the temporal concernments of 
a mortal child that you are placing out but for a term of 
years that soon expires? yea, or than a piece of ground, or 
a horse, or a sheep, about which how punctual and express 
are your bargains and contracts wont to be? Or are only 
the matters of your soul, and wherein you have to do with 
the great God, to be slightly managed, or to be huddled up 
in confusion, or to be slid over in silent intimations? ’Tis 
true, that so express and solemn dealing in yielding and 
giving up yourselves to God, is not needful on his part, 
who understands sincerity without any expression of 
yours ; but ’tis needful on your part, that a deep and last- 
ing impression may be made upon your spirits; which if 
you be sincere, you will not only feel yourselves to need, 
but your own temper and inclination will prompt you to 
it; accounting you can never be under bonds strong and 
sure enough to him. You will not only apprehend neces- 
sity, but will relish and taste pleasure in any such trans- 
action with the blessed God, in avouching him to be your 
God, and yourself to be his. The more solemn jt is, the 
more grateful it will be to you. 

Do so then. Fall before his throne; prostrate yourself 
at his footstool; and having chosen your fit season, when 
nothing may interrupt you; and having shut up yourself 
with him, pour out your soul tohim; tell him you arenow 
come on purpose to offer yourselves to him as his own. 
O that you would not let this night pass without doing so! 
Tell him you have too long neglected him, and forgotten 
to whom you belonged; humbly beseech him for his par- 
don, and that he will now accept of you, for your Re- 
deemer’s sake, as being through his grace resolved never 
to live so great a stranger to him, or be such a wanderer 
from him more. © And when you have done so, remember 
the time; let it be with you a noted memorable day, as 
you would be sure to keep the day in memory when you 
became such a one’s servant, or tenant, or your marriage 
day. Renew this your agreement with God often, but 
forget itnever. Perhaps some may say, ‘‘ But what needs 
all this?” were we not once devoted and given up to God 
in baptism? and is not that sufficient? To what purpose 
should we do again a thing that hath once been so solemnly 
done. 

But here I desire you to consider, Are you never to be- 
come the Lord’s by your own choice? Are you always to 
be Christians only by another’s Christianity, not by your 
own’? And again, have you not broken your baptismal 
vow ? have you not forgot it for the most part ever since ? 
Iam afraid too many never think of any such matter at 
all, that ever they were devoted to God by others, but only 
upon such an occasion as this, to make it an excuse thet 
they may never do such a thing themselves. And consider, 
were these Christian Romans on whom the apostle presses 
this duty never baptized, think you? Read over the fore- 
going part of the chapter, wherein you find him putting 
them in mind that they had been baptized into Christ’s 
death, and buried with him in baptism, and that therefore 
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this was to be an argument to them why they should yield 

themselves to God; not why they should not. Wherefore 

on way is now plain and open to what we are further to 
0, VIZ. 

2. To apply this practical doctrine, and press the pre- 
cept further upon you, which hath been opened to you, and 
pressed by parts in some measure already, in our insist- 
ing on the several heads, which you have seen do belong 
to it; and are one way or other comprehended in it. 
Which will therefore make this latter part of our work the 
shorter, and capable of being despatched in the fewer 
words ; and with blessed effect, if the Spirit of the living 
God shall vouchsafe to co-operate, and deal with your 
hearts and mine. Shall we then all agree upon this thing ? 
Shall we unite in one resolution, ‘“ We will be the Lord’s.” 
Shall every one say in his own heart, “ For my part, I will, 
and so will I, and so will I?” Come now, one and all. 
This is no unlawful confederacy, ’tis a blessed combina- 
tion! Come then, let us join ourselves to the Lord in a 
perpetual covenant, not to be forgotten.* With whatso- 
ever after-solemnity you may renew this obligation and 
bond of God upon your souls, as I hope you will do it, 
every one apart, in your closets, or In any corner, and you 
cannot do it too fully, or too often; yet let us now all re- 
solve the thing ; and this assembly make a joint-surrender 
and oblation of itself to the great God our sovereign right- 
ful Lord, through our blessed Redeemer and Mediator, by 
the eternal Spirit, (which I hope is breathing and at work 
among us,) as one living sacrifice, as all of us alive from 
the dead, to be for ever sacred to him! Oblessed assem- 
bly! O happy act and deed! With how grateful and well 
pleasing an odour will the kindness and dutifulness of this 
offering ascend, and he received above! God will accept, 
heaven will rejoice, angels will concur, and gladly fall in 
with us. We hereby adjoin ourselves in relation, and in 
heart and spirit, “to the general assembly, to the church 
of the first-born ones written in heaven, to the innumera- 
ble company of angels, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” and within a little while shall be actually among 
them. Is it possible there should be now among us any 
dissenting vote? Consider, 

1. ’Tis a plain and unquestionable thing you are pressed 
unto: athing that admits of no dispute, and against which 
vou have nothing to say, and about which you cannot but 
be already convinced. And ’tis a matter full of danger, 
and upon which tremendous consequences depend, to go 
en in any practice, or in any neglect, against a conviction 
of judgment and conscience. For your own heart and 
conscience must condemn you if you consider, and it he- 
trays you if you consider not. How fearful a thing isit for 
a man to carry his own doom in his own bosom! to go up 
and.down the world with a self-condemning heart, if it 
be awake, and which if it be not, yet cannot sleep always, 
and must awake with the greater terror at length. And 
in so plain case ’tis most certainly God’s deputy, and 
speaks his mind : If our hearts condemn us, God is great- 
er than our hearts, f &c. 

2. ’'Tis that therefore the refusal] whereof none of you 
would avow. Who among us can have the confidence to 
stand forth and say, I will be none of the Lord’s? Would 
any man be content to go with this written upon his fore- 
head from day today? And doth not that signify such a 
refusal to be a shameful thing? That must needs be an 
ill temper of mind which one would be ashamed any one 
should know. 

3. And ’tis aymean thing to dissemble, to be willing to 
be thought and counted what we are not, or do what in 
truth we do not. 

4, And considering what inspection we are under, ’tisa 
vain thing. For do we not know that “eyes which are as 
a flame of fire,” behold us, and pierce into our very souls ? 
Do we not know “‘all things in us are naked and manifest 
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to him with whom we have to do ?” & and that he discerns 
it, if there be any heart among us that is not sincere in 
this thing ? 

5. Consider that this is the very design of the Gospel 
you live under. What doth it signify or intend, but to 
recall apostate creatures back again to God ? What is the 
Christian religion you profess, but a state of devotedness 
to God, under the conduct. and through the mediation of 
Christ ? You frustrate the Gospel, and make your religion 
a nullity and an empty name, till you do this. 

6. And how will you lift up your heads at last in the 
great day? and before this God the Judge of all? You 
cannot now plead ignorance. If perhaps any among you 
have not been formerly so expressly called, and urged to 
this yielding yourselves to God; now youare: and from 
his own plain word ’tis charged upon you. Will not this 
be remembered hereafter 2 What will you say when the 
great God, whose creature you are, speaks to you with a 
voice of thunder, and bids you gird up your loins, and 
give him an answer? ‘“ Were you not, on such a day, in 
such a place, demanded and claimed in myname ? Were 
you not told, were you not convinced, you ought to yield 
yourselves tome ? and yet you did it not. Are you pre- 
pared to contest with your Maker? Where is your right, 
where is your power, to stand against me in this contest ?” 

7. But if you sincerely yield yourselves, the main con- 
troversy is at an end between the great God and you. All 
your former sins are pardoned and done away at once. 
Those glad tidings you have often heard that import no- 
thing but “glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good will towards men,” plainly show that the great 
God whom you had offended, hath no design to destroy 
you, but only to make you yield, and give him back his 
own. Though you have formerly lived a wandering life, 
and been as a vagabond on the earth from your true owner, 
it will be all forgotten. How readily was the returning 
prodigal received! and so will you. How quiet rest will 
you have this night, when upon such terms there is a re- 
conciliation between God and you! You have given him 
his own, and he is pleased, and most of all for this, that he 
hath you now to save you. You were his to destroy be- 
fore, now you are his to save. He could easily destroy you 
against your will, but ’tis only with your will, he having 
made you willing, that he must save you. And his bid- 
ding you yield, implies his willingness to do so. O how 
much of Gospel is there in this invitation to you to yield 
yourselves to God! consider it as the voice of grace. Will 
he that bids a poor wretch yield itself, reject or destroy 
when it doth so ? 

8. And how happily may you now live the rest of your 
days in this world. Youwill live under his care, for will 
he not take care of his own, those that are of his own 
house? An infidel would. You are now of his family, 
under his immediate government, and under his continual 
blessing. And were you now to give an account where 
you have been to-day, and what you have heen doing; if 
you say, you have engaged this day in a solemn treaty 
with the Lord of heaven and earth, about yielding your- 
selves to him; and it be further asked, ‘‘ Well, and what 
was the issue ? Have you agreed?” Must you, any of you, 
be obliged by the truth of the case to say, ‘No?’ Aston- 
ishing answer! What! hast thou been treating with the 
great God, the God of thy life,and not agreed? What, 
man! did he demand of thee any unreasonable thing ? 
“Only to yield myself.” Why, that was in all the world 
the most reasonable thing. Wretched creature, whither 
now wilt thou go? What wilt thou do with thyself? 
Where wilt thou lay thy hated head? But if you can say, 
“Blessed be God, I gladly agreed to the proposal; he gave 
me the grace not to deny him:” then may it be said this 
was a good day’s work, and you will have cause to bless 
God for this day as long as you have a day to live. 
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PREFACE. 


WHEN spiritual judgments do more eminently befall a people, great outward calamities do oftenensue. Weknow 
it was so in the instance which the text here insisted on refers to. But it is not always so; the connexion between 
these two sorts of judgmenis is not absolutely certain and necessary, yea, and is more frequent with the contraries 
of each. For this reason therefore, and because judgments of the former kind are so unexpressibly greater, and more 
tremendous, this discourse insists only upon them, about which serious monitions both have a clearer ground, and 
are of greater importance ; and wholly waives the latter. : 

Too many are apt first to fancy similitudes between the state of things with one people and another, and then to 
draw inferences; being perhaps imposed on by a strong imagination in both; which yet must pass with them for a 
spirit of prophecy, and perhaps they take it not well, if it do notso with others too. It were indeed the work of an- 
other prophet certainly to accommodate and make application of what was spoken by a former to a distinct time and 
people. ’Tis enough for us to learn from such sayings as this of our Saviour, those rules of life and practice, such 
instruction and cautions as are common to all times, without arrogating to ourselves his prerogative, of foretelling 
events that shall happen in this or that. The affectation of venturing upon futurity, and foreboding direful things to 
kingdoms and nations, may, besides its being without sufficient ground, proceed from some or other very bad principle. 
Dislike of the present methods of Providence, weariness and impatiency of our present condition, too great proneness 
to wish what we take upon us to predict, the prediction importing more heat of anger than certainty of foresight, a 
wrathful spirit, that would presently fetch down fire from heaven upon such as favour not our inclinations and de- 
sires, so that (as the poet speaks) whole cities should be overturned at our request, if the heavenly powers would 
be so easy, as to comply with such furious imprecations: a temper that ill agrees with humanity itself, not to care 
at what rate of common calamity and misery a purchase be made of our own immunity from sufferings. Nay, to be 
willing to run the most desperate hazard in the case, and even covet a general ruin to others, upon a mere apprehend- 
ed possibility that our case may be mended by it; when it may be more probable to become much worse. ButO how 
disagreeable is it to the Spirit of our merciful Lord and Saviour, whose name we bear, upon any terms to delight in 
human miseries! The greatest honour men of that complexion are capable of doing the Christian name, were to 
disclaim it. Can such angry heats have place in Christian breasts, as shall render them the well-pleased spectators, 
yea authors, of one another’s calamities and ruin? Can the tears that issued from these compassionate, blessed eyes, 
upon the foresight of Jerusalem’s woful catastrophe, do nothing towards the quenching of these flames? : 

But I add, that the too-intent fixing of our thoughts upon any supposable events in this world, argues, at least, a 
narrow, carnal mind, that draws and gathers all things into time, as despairing of eternity; and reckons no better 
state cf things considerable, that is not to be brought about under their own present view, in this world; as if it were 
uncertain or insignificant, that there shall be unexceptionable, eternal order and rectitude in another. és 

Tis again as groundless, and may argue as illa mind, to prophecy smooth and pleasant things, in a time of abound- 
ing wickedness. The safer, middle course, is, without God’s express warrant, not to prophesy at all, but as we have 
opportunity, to warn and instruct men, with all meekness and long-suffering; for which the Lord’s ordinary messen- 
gers can never want his warrant. And, after our blessed Saviour’s most imitable example, to scatter our tears over the 
impenitent, even upon the (too probable) apprehension of the temporal judgments which hang over their heads, but 
most of all upon the account of their liableness to the more dreadful ones of the other state; which in the following 
discourse, I hope, it is made competently evident, this lamentation of our Saviour hath ultimate reference unto. For 
the other, though we know them to be due, and most highly deserved ; yet concerning the actual infliction of them, 
even upon obstinate and persevering sinners, we cannot pronounce. We have no settled constitution, or rule, by 
which we can conclude it, any more than that outward felicity, or prosperity, shall be the constant portion of good men 
in this world. The great God hath reserved to himself a latitude of a¢ting more arbitrarily, both as to promises and 
threatenings of this nature. If the accomplishment of either could be certainly expected, it should be of the promises 
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rather; because as to promised rewards God is pleased to make himself debtor, and a right accrues to them to whom 
the promise is made, if either the promise be absolute, or made with any certain condition, that is actually performed. 
But God is always the creditor pene, the right to punish, remains wholly in himself, the exacting whereof he may 
therefore suspend, without“ahy appearance of wrong, as seemeth good unto him. If, therefore, he may withhold 
temporal blessings from good and pious men, to which they have a remote and fundamental right, as having reserved 
to himself the judgment of the fit time and season of bestowing them; much more doth it belong to his wisdom, to fix 
the bounds of his patience and long-suffering; and determine the season of animadverting upon more open and in- 
solent offenders by temporal punishments, according as shall make most for the ends of his government, and finally 
prove more advantageous to the dignity and glory of it. The practice, therefore, of our Saviour, in speaking so posi- 
tively concerning the approaching fail and ruin of Jerusalem, is no pattern untous. He spake not only with the 
knowledge of a prophet, but with the authority of a judge: and his words may be considered both as a prediction 
and a sentence. We can pretend to speak in neither capacity touching things of this nature. 

But for the everlasting punishments in another world, that belong to unreconciled sinners, who refuse to know the 
things of their peace, the gospel-constitution hath made the connexion firm and unalterable, between their continuing, 
unrepenied wickedness, and those punishments. When, therefore, we behold the impudent, provoking sins of the 
age wherein we live, against the natural law of our Creator, persisted in with all the marks of infidelity and obdu- 
ration against the truth and grace that so gloriously shine forth in the Gospel of our Redeemer, we may (after him) 
-speak positively, He that believeth notshall be damned—is condemned already ; shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. If ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. And here, how doth it become us too, in conformity to his great example, to speak compassionately, and. 
as those that, in some measure, know the terror of the Lord! O how doleful is the case, when we consider the in- 
consistent notions of many, with, not this or that particular doctrine, or article of the Christian faith, but with the 
whole sum of Christianity, the atheism of some, the avowed mere theism of others! The former sort far outdoing 
the Jewish infidelity. Which people, besides the rational means of demonstrating a Deity common to them with the 
rest of mankind, could, upon the account of many things peculiar to themselves, be in no suspense concerning this 
matter. How great was their reverence of the books of the Old Testament, especially those of Moses! their know- 
ledge most certain of plain, and most convincing matter of fact. How long the government of their nation had been an 
immediate theocracy! what evident tokens of the Divine presence had been among them from age to age! in how 
wonderful a manner they were brought out of Egypt, through the Red sea, and conducted all along through the 
wilderness! how glorious an appearance and manifestation of himself God afforded to them at the giving of the 
law, upon mount Sinai! and by how apparent exertions of the Divine power the former inhabitants were expelled, 
and they seitled in the promised land! Upon all this they could be in no more doubt concerning the existence of 
a Deity, than of the sun inthe firmament. Whereas we are put to prove, ir a Christian nation, that this world, and 
its continual successive inhabitants, have a wise intelligent Maker and Lord, and that all things came not into the 
state wherein they are, by (no man can imagine what) either fatal necessity or casualty. 

But both sorts agree in (what I would principally remark) the disbelief of Christ being the Messiah. And so, 
with both, the whole business of Christianity must be a fable and a cheat. And thus it is determined, not by men 
that have made it their business to consider and examine the matter, (for the plain evidence of things cannot but 
even obtrude a conviction upon any diligent inquirer,) but by such as have only resolved to consider; who have 
before-hand settled their purpose, never to be awed by the apprehension of an invisible Ruler, into any course of life 
that shall bear hard upon sensual inclination, have already chosen their master, enslaved themselves to brutal appe- 
lite, and are so habituated to that mean servility, made it so connatural, so deeply inward to themselves, so much 
their very life, as that through the pre-apprehended pain and uneasiness of a violent rupture, in tearing themselves 
from themselves, it is become their interest not to admitany serious thought. Any such thought they are concerned 
(they reckon) to fence against, as against the point of a sword; it strikes at their only life, the brute must die, that (by a 
happy zadcyyeveria) they may be again born men. That is the design of Christianity, to restore men to themselves 
again; and because it hath this tendency, it is therefore not to be endured. And all the little residue of human wit 
which is yet left them, (which because the sensual nature is predominant, is pressed into a subserviency to the interest 
and defence of a brutal life,) only serves them to turn every thing of serious religion into ridicule, and being them- 
selves resolved never to be reasoned into any seriousness, they have the confidence to make the trial, whether all 
other men can be jested out of it. 

If this were not the case, if such persons could allow themselves to think, and debate the matter, how certain 
would the victory, how glorious would the triumph be, of the Christian religion over all the little cavils they are 
wont to allege against it! Let their own consciences testify in the case, whether ever they have applied themselves 
to any solemn disquisition concerning this important affair, but only contented themselves with being able, amidst 
transient discourse, to cast out, now and then, some oblique glance, against somewhat or other that was appendant, or 
more remotely belonging, to the Christian profession, (in so much haste as not tostay fur an answer,) and because 
they may have surprised, sometimes, one or other, not so ready at a quick repartee, or who reckoned the matter to 
require solermm and somewhat larger discourse, (which they have not had the patience to hear,) whether they have 
not gone away puft and swollen with the conceit, that they have whiflled Christianity away, quite off the stage, with 
their profane breath; as if its firm and solid strength, wherein it stands stable, as a rock of adamant, depended 
upon this or that sudden, occasional, momentary effort on the behalf of it. But if sach have a mind to try whether 
any thing can be strongly said in defence of that sacred profession, let them considerately peruse what hath been 
written by divers tothat purpose. And notto engage them in any very tedious longsome task, if they like not to travel 
through the somewhat abstruser work of the most learned Hugo Grotius, de Veritate Christiane Religionis, or the 
more voluminous Huetius, his Demonstratio Evangelica, or divers others that might be named, let them but patiently 
and leisurely read over that later very plain and clear, but nervous and solid, discourse of Dr. Parker, upon this sub- 
ject, and judge then, whether the Christian religion want evidence, or whether nothing can be alleged, why we of 

. this age, so long after Christ’s appearance upon the stage of the world, are to reckon ourselves obliged to profess 
Christianity, and observe the rules of that holy profession. , : ; ‘ 

And really if, upon utmost search, it shall be found to have firm truth at the bottom, it makes itself so necessary, 
(which must be acknowledged part of that truth,) that any one that hath wit enough to be author ofa jest, might un- 
derstand it to be a thing not to be jested with. It trifles withnoman. And, where it is once sufficiently propounded, 

- leaves it no longer indifferent whether we will be of it or no. Supposing it true, it is strange if we can pretend it 
not to be sufficiently propounded to us; or that we are destitute of sufficient means to come by the knowledge of that 
truth ! Was this religion instituted only for one nation or age? Did the Son of God descend from heaven, put on. 
flesh, and die? had we an incarnate Deity conversant among men on earth, and made a sacrifice for the sins of 
men ? and hath he left the world at liberty, whether, upon any notice hereof, they should inquire and coneern them- 
selves about him orno? Being incarnate, he could not, as such, be every where; nor was it fit he should be long 
here, or needful (and, therefore, not fit) he should die often. It was condescension enough that he vouchsafed 
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once to appear, in so mean and self-abasing a form, and offered himself to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
And whereas he hath himself founded a dominion over us in his own blood, did die, and revive, and rise again, that 
he might be Lord of the living and of the dead; and the eternal Father hath hereupon highly exalted him, given him 
a name above every name, that at his name every knee should bow, and that all should confess that he is Lord, 
to the praise and glory of God; and hath required that all should honour the Son as himself is to be honoured ; hath 
given him power over all flesh, and made him head of all things to the church: was it ever intended men should, ge- 
_nerally, remain exempt from obligation to observe, believe, and obey him ? was it his own intention to waive, or not 
insist upon, -his own most sacred, and so dearly acquired rights? to quit his claim to the greatest part of mankind? 
Why did he then issue out his commission as soon as he was risen from the dead, to teach all nations, to proselyte the 
world to himself, to baptize them into his name, (with that of the Father and the Holy Ghost? O the great and 
venerable names that are named upon professing Christians!) Could it be his intention, to leave it lawful to men to 
choose this, or any, or no religion, as their humours, or fancies, or lusts should prompt them; to disregard and deride 
his holy doctrines, violate and trample upon his just and equal laws, reject and contemn his offered favours and 
mercy, despise and profane his sacred institutions! When he actually makes his demand, and lays his claim, what 
amazing guilt, how swift destruction, must they incur, that dare adventure todeny the Lord that bought them! And 
they that shall do it, among a Christianized people, upon the pretended insufficiency of the revelation they have 
of him, do but heighten the affront and increase the provocation. ’Tis to charge the whole Christian institution 
with foolery, as pretending to oblige men, when they cannot know to what, how, or upon what ground they should 
be obliged; to pronounce the means and methods inept, and vain, which he hath thought sufficient (and only fit) 
for the propagating and continuing Christianity in the world; to render the rational reception of it from age to age 
impossible, in his appointed way; or unless men should be taught by angels, or voices from heaven, or that miracles 
should be so very frequent and common, as thereby also to become useless to their end; and so would be to make the 
whole frame of Christian religion an idle impertinency ; and, in reference to its avowed design, a self-repugnant 
thing; and consequently were to impute folly to him who is the Wisdom of God. 
nd how are other things known, of common concernment, and whereof an immediate knowledge is as little pos- 
sible? Can a man satisfy himself that he hath a title to an estate, conveyed down to him by very ancient writings, 
the witnesses whereof are long since dead and gone? or that he is obliged by laws made many an age ago? Or could 
any records be preserved with more care and concern, than those wherein our religion lies? or be more secure from 
designed or material depravation? But this is no place to reason these things. Enough is said by otners, referred to 
before. I only further say, if any that have the use of their understandings, living in a Christian nation, tnink to justi- 
fy their infidelity and disobedience to the Son of God, by pretending they had no sufficient means to know him to be 
so, the excuse will avail them alike, as that did him, who insolently said, Who is the Lord, that I should obey his 
voice? I know not the Lord, neither will I,&c. For have not we as good means to know who Christ is, as the 
Egyptians at that time had, to know who was the God of Israel, though afterwards he was more known by the judg- 
ments which he executed? Although the knowledge of the only true God be natural, and the obligation thereto com- 
mon to them; yet the indisposition to use their understanding this way, is so great and general, and the express revc- 
lation that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, requires so much less labour to understand it, than there is in arguing 
out the existence and attributes of God, by an inhabile, sluggish mind, that the difference cannot be great, if any, on 
that side. This latter only needs the inquiry, whence the revelation comes; which as it is not difficult in itself, so 
this occasion, viz. of its being proposed, doth invite and urge to it; whereas the generality of the pagan world have 
little of external inducement, leading them into inquiries concerning the true God. Therefore, all circumstances 
considered, I see not how they that live under the Gospel can be thought to have less advantage and obligation to 
own Jesus of Nazareth to be the Son of God, than the rest of the world, to own the only living and true‘God; or 
that the former should be less liable to the revelation of the wrath of God from heaven for holding supernatural truth 
in unrighteousness, than the other, for doing so injurious violence to that which is merely natural. Unto what seve- 
rities, then, of the Divine wrath and justice, even of the highest kind, do multitudes lie open in our days, 

For besides those (much fewer) mental, or notional, infidels, that believe not the principles of the Christian religion, 
against the clearest evidence, how vastly greater is the number of them that are so in heart and practice, against 
their professed belief! that live in utter estrangement from God, as without him in the world, or in open enmity against 
him, and contrariety to the known rules of the religion they profess! How many that understand nothing of its 
principal and plainest doctrines! as if nothing were requisite to distinguish the Christian from the pagan world, 
more than an empty name, or as if the Redeemer of sinners had died upon the cross, that men mignt more securely 
remain alienated from the life of God, not to reconcile and reduce them to him! or that they might with safety in- 
dulge appetite, mind earthly things, make the world their god, gratify the flesh, and make provision 10 fulfil the lusts 
of it, defy heaven, affront their Maker, live in malice, envy, hatred to one another! not to bless them, by turning 
them from these impieties and iniquities! As if it were so obscurely hinted, as that it could not be taken notice of, 
that the grace of God, which bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared, teaching them to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and tolive soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, so looking for the blessed hope. And 
that Christ gave himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify us to himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works! How many, again, are Christians, they know not why! upon the same terms that others are Maho- 
metans, because it is the religion of their country, by fate or by accident, not by their own cho:ce and judgment! 
The same inconsideration makes them be Christians, that makes others be none. 

And now, shall our Redeemer be left to weep alone over these perishing souls ? have we no tears to spend upon this 
doleful subject ? Oh that our heads were waters, and our eyes fountains! Is it nothing to us, that multitudes are sink- 
ing, going down into perdition, under the name of Christian, under the seal of baptism, from under the means of life 
and salvation! perishing! and can we do nothing to prevent it? We know they must perish that do not repent and 
turn to God, and love him above all, even with all their hearts and souls, and mind and might; that do not believe in 
his Son and pay him homage, as their rightful Lord, sincerely subjecting themselves to his laws and government. 
But this they will not understand, or not consider. Our endeavours to bring them to it, are ineffectual, ’tis but faint 
‘breath we utter. Our words dropand die between us and them! We speak to them in the name of the eternal God 
that made them, of the great Jesus who bought them with his blood, and they regard itnot. The Spirit of the Lord 
is ina great degree departed from among us, and we take it not to heart! ‘We are sensible of lesser grievances, are 
grieved that men will notbemore entirely proselyted to our several parties and persuasions, rather than that they are 
so disinclined to become proselytes to real Christianity ; and seem more deeply concerned to have Christian reli- 
gion so or so modified, than whether there shall be any such thing! or whether men be saved by it or lost! 

This sad case, that so many were likely to be lost under the first sound of the Gospel; and the most exemplary 
temper of our blessed Lord in reference to it, are represented in the following treatise; with design to excite their 
care for their own souls, who need to be warned, and the compassions of others for them who are so little apt to 
take warning. The good Lord grant that it may be, some way or other, useful for good ! 

: : : JOHN HOWE. 
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LUKE XIX. 41, 42. 


AND WHEN HE WAS COME NEAR, HE BEHELD THE CITY, AND WEPT OVER IT, SAYINC, IF THOU HADST KNOWN, EVEN TIIOU, AT’ 
LEAST IN THIS THY DAY, THE THINGS WHICH BELONG UNTO THY PEACE ! BUT NOW THEY ARE HID FROM THINE EYES, * 


We have here a compassionate lamentation in the midst 
of asolemn triumph. Our Lord’s approach unto Jerusa- 
lem at this time, and his entrance into it, (as the foregoing 
history shows,) carried with them some face of regal and 
triumphal pomp, but with such allays, as discovered a 
mind most remote from ostentation ; and led by judgment, 
(not vain-glory,) to transmit through a dark umbrage some 
glimmerings only of that excellent majesty which both his 
sonship and his mediatorship entitled him unto; a very 
modest and mean specimen of his true indubious royalty 
and kingly state; such as might rather intimate than 

lainly declare it, and rather afford an after-instruction to 
teachable minds, than beget a present conviction and dread 
in the stupidly obstinate and unteachable. And this effect 
we find it had, as is observed by another evangelical histo- 
rian; who relating the same matter, how in his passage to 
Jerusalem the people met him with branches of palm- 
trees and joyful hosannas, he riding upon an ass’s colt, 
(as princes or judges, tosignify meekness as much as state, 
were wont to do, Judges y. 10.) tells us, these things his 
disciples understood not at the first, but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him, and that they had done these things unto 
him, John xii. 16. For great regard was had in this, as in 
all the aets of his life and ministry, to that last and con- 
elusive part, his dying a sacrifice upon the-cross for the 
sins of men; to observe all along that mediocrity, and steer 
that middle course between obscurity and a terrifying, 
overpowering glory, that this solemn oblation of himself 
might neither be prevented, nor be disregarded, Agreeably 
to this design, and the rest of his course, he doth, in this 
solemnity, rather discover his royal state and dignity by 
a dark emblem, than by an express representation; and 
shows in it more of meelness and humility, than of awful 
majesty and magnificence, as was formerly predicted, 
Zech. ix.9. Rejoice greatly,O danghter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

And how little he was taken in this piece of state, is 
sufficiently to,be seen in this paragraph of the chapter. 
His mind is much more taken up in the foresight of Jeru- 
salem’s sad case; and therefore being come within view 
of it, (which he might very commodiously have in the de- 
scent of the higher opposite hill, mount Olivet,) he beheld 
the city, ’tis said, and wept over it. Two things concur to 
make up the cause of this sorrow:—l. The greatness of 
the calamity; Jerusalem, once so dear to God, was to suf- 
fer, not a scar, but a ruin;—‘‘ The days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another :” and—2. 
The lost serppretiag of preventing it;—‘“If thou hadst 
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known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from | 
thine eyes,” ver. 42. And again, ‘Thou knewest not the 
time of thy visitation.” ‘ 
First, The calamity was greater in his eyes, than it can 
be inours. His large and comprehensive mind could take 
the compass of this sad case. Our thoughts cannot reach 
far, yet we can apprehend what may make this case very 
deplorable; we can consider Jerusalem as the city of the 
great King, where was the palace and throne of the Ma- 
jesty of heaven, vouchsafing to ‘‘ dwell with men on earth ’ 
Here the Divine light and glory had long shone ; here was 
the sacred Shechinah, the dwelling place of the Most 
High, the symbols of his presence, the seat of worship, the . 
mercy-seat, the place of receiving addresses, and of dis- 
pensing favours; ‘‘ The house of prayer for all nations.” 
To his own people this was the city of their solemnities, 
whither the tribes were wont to go up, the tribes of the 
Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto 
the name of the Lord: for there were set thrones of judg- 
ment, the thrones of the house of David, Psal. exxii. 4, 5. 
He that was so great a lover of the souls of men, how 
grateful and dear to his heart had the place been where 
through the succession of many by-past ages the great God 
did use (though more obscurely) to unfold his kind pro- 
pensions towards sinners, to hold solemn treaties with 
them, to make himself known, to draw and allure souls 
into his own holy worship and acquaintance! And that 
now the dismal prospect presents itself of desolation and 
ruin, ready to overwhelm all this glory! and lay waste the 
dwellings of Divine love! his sorrow must be conceived 
proportionable to the greatness of this desolating change. 
Secondly, And the opportunity of prevention was quite 
lost! There was an opportunity: ‘He was sent to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel: he came to them as his 
own.” Had they received him, O how joyful a place had 
Jerusalem been! How glorious had the triumphs of God 
been there, had they repented, believed, obeyed! These 
were the “ things that belonged to their peace ;” this was 
their opportunity, their “‘ day of visitation ;” these were the 
things that might have been done within that day: but it 
was now too late, their day was over, and the things of 
their peace hid from their eyes ; and how fervent were his 
desires, they had done otherwise! taken the wise and safe 
course. If thou hadst known! the words admit the op- 
tative form, « being put, as ’tis observed to be sometimes 
with other authors, for «i@:, wlinam; O that thou hadst 
known, I wish thou hadst; his sorrow must be proportion- 
able to his love. Or otherwise we may conceive the sen- 
tence incomplete, part cut off by a more emphatical apo- 
siopesis, tears interrupting speech, and imposing a more 
speaking silence, which imports an affection beyond all 
words. They that were anciently so over-officious as to 
rase those words “and wept over it” out of the canon, as 
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thinking it unworthy so divine a person to shed tears, did 
greatly err, not knowing the Scriptures, (which elsewhere 
speak of our Lord’s weep‘ng,) nor the power of Divine 
love, (now become incarnate,) nor indeed the true perfec- 
tions and properties of human nature: otherwise they had 
never taken upon them to reform the Gospel, and reduce 
not only Christianity, but Christ himself, to the measures 
and square of their stoical philosophy: but these have also 


sion, and might most deeply affect ordinary, and not yet 
enough prepared, hearers. f 3 
And he spake what he had, no doubt, a deep sense of 
himself. Whatever of tender compassions might be ex- 
pected from the most perfect humanity and benignity, 
could not be wanting in him, upon the foresight of such a 
calamity as was coming upon that place and people. But 
yet, what was the sacking cf a city, the destroying of 











met with a like ancient confutation. 
One thing (before we proceed) needs some disquisition, 


viz.— W hether this lamentation ofour blessed Lord do refer 
only or ultimately to the temporal calamity he foresaw 
coming upon Jerusalem :—or whether it had not a further 
and more principal reference to their spiritual and eter- 
nal miseries that were certain to be concomitant, and con- 


sequent thereunto? Where let it be considered, 

1, That very dreadful spiritual plagues and judgments 
did accompany their destruction very generally; which 
every one knows who is acquainted with their after-story, 
z. é. that takes notice what spirit reigned among them, and 
what their behaviour was towards our Lord himself, and 
afterwards towards his apostles and disciples all along to 
their fearful catastrophe ; (as it may be collected from the 
sacred records, and other history;) what blindness of mind, 
what hardness of heart, what mighty prejudice, what in- 
flexible obstinacy, against the clearest light, the largest 

» mercy, the most perspicuous and most gracious doctrine, 
and the most glorious works, wrought to confirm it, against 
the brightest beams and evidences of the Divine truth, 

love, and power! what persevering impenitency and infi- 

leiivasadas od and Christ, proceeding from the bitterest 

enmity! (Ye have both seen and hated me and my Father, 
John xv. 24.) what mad rage and fury against one another, 
even when death and destruction were at the very door ! 
Here were all the tokens imaginable of the most tremen- 
dous infatuation, and of their being forsaken of God. Here 
was a concurrence of all kinds of spiritual judgments in 
the highest degree. 

~ 2. That the concomitancy of such spiritual evils with 

_their temporal destruction, our Lord foreknew as well as 
their temporal destruction itself. It lay equally in view 
before him; and was as much under his eye. He that 
knew what was in man, could as well tell what would be 
inhim. And by the same light by which he could imme- 
diately look into hearts, he could as well see into futuri- 
ties, and as well the one futurity as the other. The know- 
ledge of the one he did not owe to his human understand- 
ing: to his divine understanding, whereby he knew all 
things, the other could not be hid. 

3. The connexion between the impenitency and infi- 
delity that prove to be final, and eternal misery, is known 
tous all. Of his knowledge of it therefore (whose law hath 
made the connexion, besides what there is in the nature of 
the things themselves) there can be no doubt. 

4. Thai the miseries of the soul, especially such as 
prove incurable and eternal, are in themselves far the 
greatest, we all acknowledge: nor can we make a diffi- 
culty to believe, that our Lord apprehended and considered 
things according as they were in themselves, so as to allow 
every thing its own proper weight and import in his esti- 
mating of them. These things seem all very evident to 
any eye. Now though it be confessed not impossible, that 
of things so distinct from one another as outward and 
temporal evils, and those that are spiritual and eternal, 
even befalling the same persons, one may for the present 
consider the one without attending to the other, or making 
distinct reflection thereon at the same time; yet how un- 
likely is it, these things bordering so closely upon one an- 
other as they did in the present case, that so comprehen- 
sive a mind as our Saviour’s was, sufficiently able to.en- 
close them both, and so spiritual a mind, apt no doubt to 
consider most what was in itself most considerable, should 
in asolemn lamentation of so sad a case, wholly overlook 
the saddest part, and stay his thoughts only upon the sur- 
face and outside of it! ‘That he mentions only the ap- 
proaching outward calamity, (ver. 43, 44.) was that he 
spake in the hearing of the multitude, and upon the way, 
but in passing, when there was not opportunity for large 
discourse ; and therefore he spake what might soonest 
strike their minds, was most liable to common apprehen- 











pompous buildings that were all of a perishable material, 
the mangling of human flesh, over which the worm was 
otherwise shortly to have had dominion ; to the alienation 
of men’s minds from God, their disaffection to the only 
means of their recovery, and reconciliation to him, and 
their subjection to his wrath and curse for ever! 


and spirit in them, as the cause of their ruin! which his 


own words imply; that “the things which belonged to 


their peace were hid from their eyes;” and that the things 
he foretold, should befall them, because “ they knew not 
the time of their visitation.” For what could the things 
be that belonged to their peace, but turning to God, be- 
lieving in himself, as the Messiah, bringing forth of fruits 
meet for repentance? Whence also there must be another 
latent and concealed meaning of their peace itself, than 
only their continued amity with the Roman state; their 


peace with Heaven ; their being set right, and standing in 


favour and acceptance, with God. For was it ever the 
first intention of the things enjoined in Gospel, but to 
entitle men tq earthly secular benefits 2 

Nor can wé doubt but the same things lay deep in the 
mind of our blessed Lord, when he uttered these words, 
as when he spake those so very like them, Matt. xxiii. 37, 
38. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 


When 
also it is plain he considered that perverse temper of mind 


Ra 


phets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often _ 


wouldJ have gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. These other 
were not spoken indeed at the same time, but very soon 
after: those we are considering, in his way to the city, 
these when he was come into it; most probably, by the 
series of the evangelical history, the second day, after his 
having lodged the first night at Bethany. But it is plain they 
have the same sense, and that the same things lay with great 
weight upon his spirit; so that the one passage may contri- 
bute much to the enlightening and expounding of the other. 

Now what can be meant by that, “ I would have gather- 
ed youas the hen her chickens under her wings?’ Could 
it intend a political meaning; that he would have been a 
temporal prince and saviour to them ? which he so earnestly 
declined and disclaimed; professing to the last, his king- 
dom was not of this world. It could mean no other thing, 
but that he would have reduced them back to God, have 
gathered and united them under his own gracious and safe 
conduct in order thereto, have secured them from the Di- 
vine wraith and justice, and have conferred on them spi- 
ritual and eternal blessings. In a like sense their peace here 
was no doubt more principally to be understood; and 
their loss and forfeiture of it, by their not understanding 
the things belonging thereto, considered and lamented. «. 

Therefore the principal intendment of this lamentation, 
though directly applied to a community, and the formed 
body of a people, is equally applicable unto particular 
persons living under the Gospel, or to. whom the ordinary 
means of conversion and salvation are vouchsafed, but are 
neglected by them and forfeited. We may therefore thus 
sum up the meaning and sense of these words :—That it is 
a thing in itself very lamentable, and much lamented by our 
Lord Jesus,when such as living under the Gospel, have had 
a day of grace, and an Pees enety of knowing the things 
belonging to their peace, have so outworn that day, and lost 
their opportunity, that the things of their peace are quite 
hid from their eyes:—where we have these distinct heads 
of discourse to be severally considered and insisted on. 

I. What are the things necessary to be known by such 
as live under the Gospel, as immediately belonging totheir 
peace. 

Il. That they have a day or season wherein to know 
not these things only, but the whole compass of their case, 
and what the knowledge of those things more 
belonging to their peace supposes, and depends as 


_ 


immediately 


we 
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fll. That this day hathtits bounds and limits, so that 
when it is over and lost; those things are forever hid from 
their eyes. Pore 
IV. That thisis a case to be considered with deep re- 
Sentment and lamentation, and was so by our Lord Jesus. 
I. What are the things necessary to be known by such 
as live under the Gospel, as immediately belonging to 
their peace? Where we are more particularly to inquire, 
—1. What those things themselves are—2. What sort of 
knowledge of them it is that here is meant, and made 
necessary. 
1. What the things are which belong to the peace of a 
people living under the Gospel. The things belonging to 
a people’s peace, are not throughout the same with all. 
Living, or not living, under the Gospel, makes a consider- 
able difference in the matter, Before the incarnation and 
public appearance of our Lord, something was not neces- 
sary among the Jews, that afterwards became necessary. 
It was sufficient to them before, to believe in a Messiah to 
come, more indefinitely. Afterwards he plainly tells them, 
If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins, 
John viii. 24. Believing in Christ cannot be necessary to 
Pagans that never heard of him, as @ duty, howsoever ne- 
cessary it may be asa means. Their not believing in him 
cannot be itself a sin, though by it they should want reme- 
dy for their other sins. But it more concerns us who do 
live under the Gospel, to apprehend aright what is neces- 
sary for ourselves. That is.a short and full summary 
which the apostle gives, Acts xx.21. Repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. The Gospel 
finds us in a state of apostacy from God, both as our ‘so- 
vereign Ruler, and sovereign Good, not apt to-obey and 
glorify him, as the former, nor enjoy him, nor be satisfied 
in him, as the latter. Repentance towards God, cures and 
removes this disaffection of our minds and hearts towards 
him, under both these notions. By it the whole soul turns 
to him, with this sense and resolution: “I have been a 
rebellious, disloyal wretch, against the high authority and 
most rightful government of him who gave me breath, and 
whose creature lam. I will live no longer thus. Lo now 

I come back unto thee, O Lord, thou art my Lord and 
God. Thee I now design to serve and obey, as the Lord 
of my life; thee I will fear, unto thee I subject myself, to 
live no longer after my own will, but thine. I have been 
hitherto a miserable, forlorn, distressed creature, destitute 
of any thing that could satisfy me, or make me happy ; have 
set my heart upon a vain and thorny world, that had no- 
thing in it answerable to my real necessities, that hath 
flattered and mocked me often, never satisfied me, and 
been wont to requite my pursuits of satisfaction from it 
with vexation and trouble, and ‘pierce me through with 
many sorrows.’ Ihave bornein the mean time a disaffect- 
ed heart towards thee, have therefore cast thee out of my 
thoughts, so that amidst all my disappointments and sor- 
rows, it never came into my mind to say, ‘ Where is God 
my maker? Icould never savour any thing spiritual or 
divine, and was ever more ready, in distress, to turn myself 
any way than (that which I ought) towards thee. I now 
see and bemoan my folly, and with a convinced, self-judg- 
ing heart, betake myself to thee; the desires of my soul 
are now unto thy name, and to the remembrance of thee. 
Whom have I in heayen but thee, or on earth that I can 
desire besides thee ?” 

_ This is “repentance towards God,” and is one thing 
belonging, and most simply necessary, to our peace. But 
though it be most necessary, it is not enough. It answers 
to something of our wretched case, but not to every thing. 
We were in our state of apostacy averse and disaffected 
toGod. ‘To this evil, repentance towards him is the op- 
posite and only proper remedy. But besides our being 


without inclination towards him, we are also without in-: 


terest in him. We not only had unjustly cast off him, but 
were also most justly cast off by him. Our injustice had 
set us against him, and his justice had set him against us; 
we need, in order to our peace with him, to be relieved as 
well against his justice, as our own injustice. What if 
now we would return to him, he will not receive us? And 
he will not receive us for our own sakes. He must have 
a recompense for the wrong we had done him, by our 
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rebellion against his government, and our contempt of his 
goodness. Our repentance is no expiation. Nor have we 
of our own, or were capable of obliging him to give us, 
the power and grace to repent. Our high violation of the 
sacred rights and honour of the Godhead, made it neces- 
sary, in order to our peace and reconciliation, there should 
be a sacrifice, and a mediator between him and us. ~He 
hath judged it not honourable to him, not becoming him to 
treat with us, or vouchsafe us favours upon other terms. 
And since he thought it necessary to insist, upon having a 
sacrifice, he judged it necessary too, to have one propor- 
tionable to the wrong done; lest he should make the Ma- 
jesty of heaven cheap, or occasion men to think it a light 
matter to have fundamentally overturned the common 
order which was settled-between himself and men. The 
whole earth could not have afforded such a sacrifice, it 
must be supplied from heaven. His co-eternal Son made 
man, and so uniting heaven and earth in his own’ person, 
undertakes to be that sacrifice, and, in the virtue of it, to 
be a standing continual Mediator between God and us; 
through him, and for his sake, all acts and influences of 
grace are to proceed towards us. No sin is to be forgiven, 
no grace to be conferred, but upon his account. ‘Tis reck- 
oned most God-like, most suitable to the Divine greatness, 
once offended, to do nothing that shall import favour to- 
wards sinners, but upon his constant interposition. Him 
hath he set over us, and directed that all our applications 
to himself, and all our expectaiions from him, should be 
through him. * Him hath he exalted tobe a Prince anda 
Saviour, togive us repentance and remission of sins. Now 
to one so high in power over us, he expects we should pay 
asuitable homage. That homage the Holy Scripture calls 
by the name of faith, believing on him. God hath set him 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare his 
righteousness, that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus, Rom. ili. 25, 26. So that 
when by repentance we turn to God, as our end, we must 
also apply ourselves by faith, to our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
our way to that end. Which, till we do, we are in rebel- 
lion still, and know not what belongs to our peace. He in- 
sists that his Son, into whose hands he hath*committed our 
affairs, should be honoured by us, as he himself requires 
to be, John v. 23, 

Now these two things sum up our part of the covenant 
between God and us: By repentance we again take God 
for our God. Repenting we return to him as our God, 
By faith we take his son for our Prince and Saviour, 
These things, by the tenor of the evangelical covenant, 
are required of us. Peace is settled between God and us, 
(as it is usually with men towards one another after mu- 
tual hostilities) by striking a covenant. And in our case, 
it is a covenant by sacrifice, as you have seen. Nor are 
harder terms than these imposed upcn us. Dost thou now, 
sinner, apprehend thyself gone off from God ? and find a 
war is commenced and on foot, between God and thee ? He 
can easily congger and crush thee to nothing, but he offers 
thee terms of peace, upon which he is willing to enter in- 
tocovenant with thee. Dost thou like his terms? Art 
thou willing to return to him, and take him again for thy 
God? To resign and commit thyself with unfeigned trust 
and subjection into the hands of his Son thy Redeemer ? 
“These are the things which belong to thy peace.” See 
that thou now know them. 

2. But what knowledge of them is it thatis here meant ? 
The thing speaks itself. It is not a mere contemplative 
knowledge. We must so know them astodo them; other- 
wise the increase of knowledge is the increase of sorrow. 
Thy guilt and misery will be the greater. To know any 
thing that concerns our practice, is to no purpose if we do 
not practice it. It was a Hebrew form of speech, and is 
a common form, by words of knowledge to imply practice. 
It being taken for granted that in matters so very reason- 
able and important, if what we are to do once be rightly 
known, it will be done. Thus elsewhere the same 
great requisites to eternal life and blessedness are ex- 
pressed by our Lord. This is life eternal, to know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent: 
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it being supposed and taken.for granted that a true, vivid 
knowledge of God and Christ will immediately form the 
soul to all suitable dispositions and deportments towards 
the one and the other; and consequently to all men also, 
as Christian precepts do direct to all the acts of sobriety, 
justice, and charity, unto which the law of Christ obliges. 
An habitual course of sin in any kind, is inconsistent 
with this knowledge of the things of our peace, and there- 
fore with our peace itself. All sin is in a true sense re- 
ducible toignorance; and customary sinning into total 
destitution of Divine knowledge. According to the usual 
style of the sacred writings, 1 Cor. xv. 34. Awake to 
righteousness, and sin not; for some have not the know- 
ledge of God. 3 John ii. He that sinneth, z. ¢. that isa 
cae of sin, 6 xaxorody, a worker of iniquidy, hath not seen 
od. 

IJ. Such as live under the Gospel have a day, or a 
present opportunity, for the obtaining the knowledge of 
these things immediately belonging to their peace, and of 
whatsoever is besides necessary thereunto. I say nothing 
What opportunities they have who never lived under the 
Gospel, who yet no doubt might generally know more 
than they do; and know better what they do know. - It 
suffices us who enjoy the Gospel, to understand our ownad- 
vantages thereby. Nor, as to those who do enjoy it, is 
every one’s day of equal clearness. How few in compa- 
rison, have ever seen such a day as Jerusalem at this time 
did! made by the immediate beams of the Sun of righte- 
ousness! our Lord himself vouchsafing to be their In- 
structor, so speaking as never man did; and with such 
authority as far outdid their other teachers, and astonished 
the hearers. In what transportsdid he use to leave those that 
heard him, wheresoever he came, wondering at the gra- 
cious words that came out of his mouth! And with what 
mighty and beneficial works was he wont to recommend 
his doctrine, shining in the glorious power, and savouring 
of the abundant mercy of heaven, so as every apprehen- 
sive mind might see the Deity was incarnate, God was 
come down to treat with men, and allure them into the 
knowledge and love of himself. The word was made 
flesh. What unprejudiced mind might not perceive it to 
beso? He was there manifested and veiled at once; both 
expressions are used concerning the same matter. The 
Divine beams were somewhat obscured, but did yet ray 
through that vail: so that» his glory: was beheld as the 
glory of the only begotten Son of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. This Sun shone with 3 mild and benign, but 
with a powerful, vivifying light. In him was life, and 
that life was the light-of men. Such a light created 
unto the Jews this their day. Happy Jews, if they 
had understood their own happiness! And the days that 
followed, to them (for a while) and the gentile world were 
not inferior, in some respects brighter and more glorious, 
(the more copious gift of the Holy Ghost being reserved 
unto the crowning and enthroning of the victorious Re- 
deemer,) when the everlasting Gospel flew like lightning 
to the uttermost ends of the earth; and the word ° which be- 
gan tobe spoken by the Lord himself, was confirmed. by 
them that heard him, God also himself Bearing them wit- 
ness, with signs, and wonders, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. No such day hath been secn this many an age. 
Yet whithersoever this same Gospel, for substance, comes, 
it also makes a day of the same kind, and affords always 
true, though diminished light; whereby, however, the 
things of our peace might be understood and known. The 
written Gospel varies not; and if it be but simply and 
plainly proposed, (though to some it be proposed with more 
advantage, to some with less, yet,) still we have the same 
things immediately relating to our peace extant before our 
eyes; and divers things besides, which it concerns us to be 
acquainted with, that we may the more distinctly and to 
better purpose understand these things. ‘For instance, 

1. We have the true and distinct state of the quarrel 
between God and us. Pagans have understood somewhat 
of the apostacy of man from God; that he is not in the 
same state wherein he was at first. But while they have 
understood that something was amiss, they could scarce 
tell what. The Gospel reveals the universal pravity of the 
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degenerate nature even of all men, and of every faculy 
in man. ¢ That there is none that doth good; no not one; 
and that every one is altogether become filthy and impure, 
that there is an¢® entire old man to be put off, wholly cor- 
rupt by deceivable lusts; that the axpérodrc, the noblest pow- 
ers, are vitiated, the mind and conscience defiled ; that the 
spirit of the mind needs renewing, is sunk into carnality ; 
and that the carnal‘mind is enmity against God, and’is 
not subject to his law, nor can be, nor capable of savour- 
ing the things of God; that the sinner is in the flesh, under 
the dominion of power, and inthe possession of the fleshly, 
sensual nature, and can therefore neither cbey God, nor 
enjoy him; that it is become impossible to him either to 
please God, or be pleased with him. ‘That the sinner’s 
quarrel therefore with God is about the most appropriate 


Tights of the Godhead; the controversy is who shall be 


God, which is the supreme authority, and which isthe su- 
preme good. The former peculiarity of the Godhead, the 
lapsed creature is become so insolert, as to usurp and ar- 
rogate to himself. When he is become so much less than 
a man (a very beast) he will be a god. His sensual will 
shall be his only law. He lives and walls after the flesh, 
serves divers lusts and pleasures, and says, “ Who is the 
Lord over me?’ But being conscious that he is not self- 
sufficient, that he must be beholden tosomewhat foreign to 
himself for his satisfaction, and findingnothing else suit- 
able to his sensual inclination; that other divine pecu- 
liarity, to be the supreme good, he places upon the sensi- 
ble world; and for this purpose that shall be his god; so 
that between himself and the world he attempts to’ share 
the undivided Godhead. This is a controversy of a high 
nature, and about other matters than even the Jewish 
Rabbins thought of, who, when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
supposed God was angry with them for their neglect of the 
recitation of their phylacteries morning and evening; or 
that they were not respectful enough of one another; or 
that distance enough was not observed between superiors 
and inferiors,&c. The gospel impleads men as rebels 
against their rightful Lord; but of this treason against 
the Majesty of heaven men littie suspect themselves till 
they are told. The Gospel-tells them so plainly, represents 
the matter in so clear light, that they need only to contem- 
plate themselves in that light, and they may seg that so it 
is. Men may indeed; by resolved, stiff winking, create to 
themselves a darkness amidst the clearest light. But open 
thine eyes man, thou that livest under the gospel, set thy- 
self to view thine own soul, thou wilt find it is day with 
thee ; thou hasta day, by being under the Gospel, and light 
enough to'see that this is the posture of thy soul, and the 
state of thy ease God-ward. - And it is a great matter to- 
wards the understanding the things of thy peace, to know 
aright what is the true state of the quarrel between God 
and thee. 

2. The Gospel affords light to know what the issue of 
this quarrel is sure to be, if it go on, and there be no re- 
conciliation. It gives us other and plainer accounts of the 
punishment of the other world, more fully represents the 
extremity and perpetuity of the future miseries, and state 
of perdition appointed for the ungodly world; speaks out 
concerning the & “ Tophet prepared of old, the» lake of 
fire and brimstone;” shows the miseries of that state to be 
the immediate effects of Divine displeasure; that “the 
breath of the Almighty as a river of brimstone” always 
foments those flames ; that “ indignation and wrath causei 
the tribulation and anguish” which must be the portion of 
evil doers; and how k “ fearful a thing it is to fall into the 
hands of the living God!” Gives us to understand what 
accession men’s own unaltered vicious habits will have to 
their miseries; their own outrageous lusts and passions, 
which here they made it their business to satisfy, becoming 
their insatiable tormentors ; that they are to receive | “the 
things done in the body, according to what they have done; 
and that ‘what they have sowed, the same also they are 
to reap ;” and what their own guilty reflections will con- 
tribute, the bitings and gnawings of the worm that dies 
not, the venomous corrosions of the viper-bred in their 
own bosoms, and now become a full-grown serpent; what 
the society and insultation of devils, with whom they are 
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to partake in woes and torments, and by whom they have | to oblige or induce him to it; tle same gospel shows you 


been seduced and trained into that cursed partnership and 
communion ; and that this fire wherein they are to be tor- 
mented together, is to be everlasting, ‘‘a fire never to be 
quenched.” If men be left to their own conjectures only, 
touching the danger they incur by continuing and keeping 
up a war with heaven, and are to make their own hell, and 
that it be the creature only of their own imagination; ’tis 
like they will make it as easy and favourable as they can; 
and so are little likely to be urged earnestly to sue for 
peace by the imagination of a tolerable hell. But if they 
understand it to be altogether intolerable, this may make 
them bestir themselves, and think the favour of God worth 
the seeking. The Gospel imports favour and kindness to 
you, when it imports most of terror, in telling you so plain- 
jy the worst of your case if you go on in a sinful course. 
lt makes you a day, by which you may make a truer judg- 
ment of the blackness, darkness, and oes of that ever- 
lasting night that is coming on upon you; and lets you 
know that black and endless night is introduced by a ter- 
rible preceding day, that day of the Lord the business 
whereof is judgment. They that live under the Gospel 
cannot pretend they are in darkness so as that day should 
overtake them as a thief; and that, by surprise, they should 
be doomed and abandoned to the regions of darkness. 
The Gospel forewarns you plainly of all this; which it 
does not merely to fright and torment you before the time, 
but that you may steer your course another way, and es- 
cape the place and state of torment. It only says this that 
it may render the more acceptable to you what it hath to 
say besides; and only threatens you with these things if 
there be no reconciliation between God and you, But then 
at the same time, : 
3. It also represents God to you as reconcileable through 
a Mediator. In that Gospel “peace is preached to you, 
by Jesus Christ.” That Gospel lets you see God in Christ 
. reconciling the world unto himself, that sin may not be 
imputed to them. That Gospel proclaims glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, good will towards men. So 
did the voices of angels sum up the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, when that Prince of peace was born into the 
world. It tells you “God desires not the death of sinners, 
but that they may turn and live;” that he would “ haveall 
men be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth;” 
that he is “long-suffering towards them, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come torepentance,” 
that he ‘‘so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believes on him should. not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” The rest of the world can’t but 
- collect, from darker intimations, God’s favourable propen- 
sions towards them. He spares them, is patient towards 
them, that herein “his goodness might lead them to re- 
pentance.” Hesustains them, lets them dwell in a world 
‘which they might understand was of his making, and 
whereof he is absolute Lord. “‘ They live, move, and 
have their being in him, that they might seek after him, 
and by feeling find him out.” He doth them “good, gives 
them rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts with food and gladness.” He lets ‘‘ his sun shine 
on them,” whose far extended beams show forth his kind- 
ness and benignity to men, even “to the utmost ends of 
the earth. For there is no speech or language whither his 
Jine and circle reaches not.” But those are but dull and 
glimmering beams in comparison of those that shine from 
the Sun of righteousness through the gospel-revelation, 
and in respect of that divine glory which appears in the 
face of Jesus Christ. How clearly doth the light of this 
' gospel-day reveal God’s design of reducing sinners, and 
reconciling them to himself by a Redeemer! How canst 
thou but say, sinner, thou hast a day of it ? and clear day- 
light showing thee what the good and acceptable will of 
God towards thee is? Thou art not left to guess only 
thou mayst be reconciled and find mercy, and to grope and 
feel thy way in the dark, unless it be a darkness of thy 
own making. And whereas a sinner, a disloyal rebellious 
creature, that hath affronted the Majesty of heaven, and 
engaged against himself the wrath and justice of his Maker, 
_. and is unable to make him any recompense, can have no 
i . reason to hope God will show him: mercy, and be recon- 
_ ciled to him for his own sake, or for any thing he can do 





plainly, it is for the Redeemer’s sake, and what he hath 
done and suffered to procure it. But inasmuch alsoas the 
sinner may easily apprehend, that it can never answer the 
necessities of his state and case, that God only be not his 
enemy, that he forbear hostilities towards him, pursue him 
not with vengeance to his destruction. For he finds him- 
self an indigent creature, and he needs somewhat beyond 
what he hath ever yet met with to make him happy; that 
itis uneasy and grievous to wander up and down with 
craving desires among varieties of objects that look spe- 
ciously, but which, either he cannot so far compass as to 
make a trial what there is in them, or wherewith, upon 
trial, he finds himself mocked and disappointed, and that 
really they have nothing in them; he finds himself a mor- 
tal creature, and considers that if he had all that he can 
covet in this world, the increase of his present enjoyments 
doth but increase unto him trouble and anguish of heart, 
while he thinks what great things he must shortly leave 
and-lose for ever; to go he knows not whither, into dark- 
some, gloomy regions; where he cannot so much as 
imagine any thing suitable to his inclinations and desires. 
For he knows all that is delectable to his present sense he 
must here leave behind him; and he cannot divest him- 
self of all apprehensions of a future state, wherein if God 
should make him’ suffer nothing, yet, if he have nothing 
te enjoy, he must be always miserable. _ 

4, The Gospel, therefore, further represents to him the 
final, eternal blessedness, and* glorious state, which they 
that are reconciled shall be brought into. 'They that live 
under the Gospel are not mocked with shadows, and emp- 
ty clouds, nor with fabulous clysiums. Nor are they put 
off with some unintelligible notion of only being happy in 
general. But are told expressly wherein their happinessis 
to consist. “ Life and immortality are brought to light in 
the Gospel.” ’Tis given them to understand how great a 
good is laid up in store. ‘‘ The things which eye hath not 
seen, and ear not heard, and which otherwise could not 
have entered into the heart of man, the things of God’s 
present and eternal kingdom, are set in view. Jt shows 
the future state of the reconciled shall consist not only in 
freedom from what is evil, but in the enjoyment of the 
best and most delectable good; that God himself in all his 
glorious fulness will be their eternal and most satisfying 
portion ; that their blessedness isto le in the perpetual 
fruitive vision of his blessed face, and in the fulness of joy, 
and the everlasting pleasures which the Divine presence 
itself doth perpetually afford. And whereas their glorious 
Redeemer is so nearly allied to them, flesh of their flesh, 
who inasmuch as the children were made partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the 
same, (Heb. 1i. 14.) and is become by special title their au- 
thorized Lord, they are assured (ofthat, than which nothing 
should be more grateful to them) ‘‘they shall be for ever 
with the Lord ;” that they are to be where he is, ‘‘ to be- 
hold his glory;” and shall be “joint-heirs with Christ,” 
and be “ glorified together with him,” shall partake, accord- 
ing to theirmeasure and capacity, in the same blessedness 
which he enjoys. Thou canst not pretend, sinner, who liv- 
est under the Gospel, that thou hast not the light of the 
day to show thee what blessedness is. Heaven is opened 
to thee. Glory beams down from thence upon thee to create 
thee a day, by the light whereof thou mayst see with sufli- 
cient clearness, what is ‘‘ the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” And though all be not told thee, and it do not in 
every respect appear what we shail be; so much may be 
foreknown, that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, 
and shall see him as he is, 1 John iu. 1, 2.. And because 
the heart, as yet carnal, can savour little of all this; and 
finding itself strange and disaffected to God, affecting now 
to be without Christ and without God in the world, may 
easily apprehend it impossible to it to be happy in an un- 
desired good, or that it can enjoy what it dislikes; or in 
the méan time, walk in a way to which it finds in itself 
nothing but utter averseness and disinclination. ; 

5. The Gospel further shows us what is to be wrought 
and done in us to attemper and frame our spirits to our 
future state and present way to it. It lets us know we are 
to be born again, born from above, born of God, made 
partakers of a divine nature, that will make the temper of 
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our spirits connatural tothe Divine presence. That where- 
as ‘ God is light, and with him is no darkness at all,” we 
“who were darkness shall be made light in the Lord :” 
that we are to be “‘ begotten again to a lively hope, to the 
eternal and undefiled inheritance that is reserved in the 
heavens for us:” that we are thus to be made “ meet to be 
partakers of that inheritance of the saints in light.” And 
as we are to be eternally conversant with Christ, we are 
here to put on Christ, to have Christ in us the hope of glo- 
ry. And whereas only the way of holiness and obedience 
leads to blessedness, that we are tobe “created in Christ 
Jesus to good works to walk in them.” And shall there- 
pon find the ways prescribed to us by him, who is the 
Wisdom of God, to be all “ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace:” that he will “put his Spirit into us, and 
cause us to walk in his statutes,” and to account that “ in 
keeping them there is great reward.” And thus all that 
is contained in that mentioned summary of the things. be- 
longing to our peace, ‘‘ repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ,” will all become easy to us, and 
as the acts of nature ; proceeding from that new and holy 
nature imparted to us. 

And whosoever thou art that livest under the Gospel, 
canst thou deny that it is day with thee, as to all this? 
Wast thounever told of this great necessary heart-change ? 
Didst thou never hear that the “tree must be made good 
that the fruit might be good ?” that thou must become a 
“new creature, have old things done away, and all things 
made new ?” Didst thou never hear of the necessity of 
having “anew heart, and a right spirit” created and re- 
newed in thee; that except thou wert ‘‘born again,” or from 
above, (as that expression may be read,) thou couldst “ ne- 
ver enter into the kingdom of God ?”’ ‘Wast thou kept in 
ignorance that a form of godliness without the power of 
it would-never do thee good? that a name to live without 
the principle of the holy, divine life, would never save thee? 
that a specious outside, that all thy external performances, 
while thou wentest with an unrenewed, earthly, carnal 
heart, would never advantage thee as to thy eternal salva- 
tion and blessedness ‘! And this might help thine under- 
standing concerning the nature of thy future blessedness, 
and will be found most agreeable to it, being aright under- 
stood; for as thou art not to be blessed by a blessedness 
without thee and distant from thee, but inwrought into thy 
temper, and intimately united with thee, nor glorified by 
an external glory, but by a glory revealed within thee; so 
nor canst thou be qualified for that blessed glorious state 
otherwise than by having the temper of thy soul made ha- 
bitually holy and good. As what a good man partakes of 
happiness here is such, that he is “ satisfied from himself;” 
so it must be hereafter, not originally from himself, but by 
divine communication made most intimate to him. Didst 
thou not know that it belonged to thy peace, to have a 

eace-maker? and that the Son of God was he? and that 
he makes not the peace of those that despise and refuse 
him, or that receive him not, that come not to him, and 
are not willing to come to God by him? Couldst thou 
think, living under the Gospel, that the reconciliation be- 
tween God and thee was not to be mutual? that he would 
be reconciled to thee while thou wouldst not be reconciled 
to him, or shouldst still bear towards hima disaffected, im- 
placable heart? For couldst thou be so void of all under- 
standing as not to apprehend what the Gospel was sent to 
thee for? or why it was necessary to be preached to thee, 
or that thou shouldst hear it? Who was to be reconciled 
by a Gospel preached to thee but thyself? who was to be 
persuaded by a gospel sent to thee ? God, or thou? Who is 
to be persuaded but the unwilling? The Gospel, as thou 
hast been told, reveals God willing to be reconciled, and 
thereupon beseeches thee to be reconciled to him. Or 
could it seem likely to thee thou couldst ever be reconciled 
to God, and continue unreconciled to thy Reeonciler? To 
what purpose is there a days-man, a middle person be- 
tween God and thee, if thou wilt not meet him in that 
middle person? Dost thou not ‘know that Christ avails 
thee nothing if thou still stand at a distance with him, if 
thou dost not unite and adjoin thyself to him, or art notin 
him? And dost thou not again know that Divine power 
and grace must unite thee to him? and that a work must 
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be wrought and done upon thy soul by an Almighty hand, 
by God himself, a mighty transforming work, to make 
thee capable of that union?" that whosoever is in Christ 
is a new creature?° that thou must be of God in Christ 
Jesus, who then is made_unto thee of God also wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption; every way 
answering the exigency of thy case, as thou art a foolish, 
guilly, impure, and enslaved, or lost creature ? Didst thou 
never hear, that none can come to Christ but whom the 
Father draws? and that he draws the reasonable souls of 
men not violently or against their wills, (he draws, yet 
drags them not,) but makes them willing in the day of 
power, by giving a new nature and new inclinations to 
them? "Tis sure with thee not dark night, not a dubious 
twilight, but broad day as toall this. — 

Yes, perhaps thou mayst say, but this makes my case 
the worse, not the better; for it gives me at length to un- 
derstand that what is necessary to my peace and welfare 


is impossible to me; and so the light of my day doth but 


serve to let me see myself miserable and undone, and that 
I have nothing to do to relieve and help myself. I there- 
fore add, 

6. That by being under the Gospel, men have not only 
light to understand whatsoever is any way necessary to 
their peace, but opportunity to obtain that communication 
of divine power and grace whereby to comply with the 
terms of it. Whereupon, if this be made good; you have 
not a pretence left youto say your case is the worse, or that 
you receive any prejudice by what the Gospel reveals of 
your own impotency to relieve and help yourselves; or 
determines touching the terms of your peace and salvation, 
making such things necessary thereto, as are to you impos- 
sible, and out of your own present power; unless it be a 
prejudice to you not to have your pride gratified ; and that 
God hath pitched upon such a method for your salvation, 
as shall wholly turn to the praise of the glory of his grace, 
or that you are to be of Aim P in Christ Jesus—that whoso- 
ever glories might glory in the Lord, Is it for a sinner 
that hath deserved, and is ready to perish, to insist upon 
being saved with reputation? or to envy the great God, 
upon whose pleasure it wholly depends whether he shall 
be saved or not saved, the entire glory of saving him? 
For otherwise, excepting the mere business of glory and 
reputation; is it not all one to you whether you have the 
power in your own hands of changing your hearts, of be- 
ing the authors to yourselves of that holy, new nature, out 
of which actual faith and repentance are to spring, or whe- 
ther you may have it from the God of all grace, flowing to 
you from its own proper divine fountain. Your case isnot 
sure really the worse that your salvation from first to last 
is to be all of grace, and that it is impossible to you to re- 
pent and believe, while it is not simply impossible; but 
that he can effectually enable you thereto, unto whom all 
things are possible; supposing that he will: whereof by 
and by. Nay, and it is more glorious and honourable, even 
to you, if you understand yourselves, that your case is so 
stated as it is. ‘The Gospel indeed plainly tells you that 
your repentance must be given you. Christ ‘is exalted _ 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and re- 
mission of sins.” -And so must your faith, and that frame 
of spirit which is the principle of all good works. By grace 
ye are saved, through faith, not of yourselves, it is the gift 
of Ged: not of works, lest any man should boast ; for we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them, Ephes. ii. 8—10. Is it more glorious to have 
nothing in you but what is self-sprung, than to have your 
souls the seat and receptacle of divine communications ; of 
so excellent things as could have no other than a heavenly 
original? If it were not absurd and impossible you 
should be selfbegotten, is it not much more glorious to 
be born of God? As they are said to be that receive 
Christ: John i. 12, 13. But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were ‘born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God. z 

And now that, by being under the Gospel, you have the 
opportunity of getting that grace, which is necessary to 
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yeur peace and salvation; you may see, if you consider 
what the Gospel is, and was designed for. It is the minis- 
tration of the Spirit; that Spirit by which you are tobe 
born again, John iii. 3, 5,6. The work of regeneration 
consists in the impregnating, and making lively and effica, 
cious, in you the holy truths contained in the Gospel. Of 
his own good will begat he us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures, James 
i.18, And again, being born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but-of incorruptible, by the word of God, 1 Pet. i. 28. So 
our Saviour prays: Sanctify them through thy truth, thy 
word is truth, John xvii. 17. The Gospel is, upon this ac- 
count, called the word of life, Phil. ii. 16. as by which the 
principles of that divine and holy life are implanted in the 
soul, whereby we live to God, do what his Gospel requires, 
and hath made our duty,'and that ends at length in eter- 
nal life. But you will say, Shall all then, that live under 
the Gospel, obtain this grace and holy life? Or if they 
shall not, or, if so far as can be collected, multitudes do 
not, or, perhaps, in some places that enjoy the Gospel, 
very few do, in comparison of them that do not, what am 
I better ? when, perhaps, it is far more likely that I shall 
perish notwithstanding, than be saved? In answer to this, 
it must be acknowledged, that all that live under the Gos- 
pel do not obtain life and saving grace by it. For, then, 
there had been no occasion for this lamentation of our 
blessed Lord over the perishing inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
as having’lost their day, and that the things of their peace 
were now hid from their eyes; and by that instance it ap- 
pears too possible, that even the generality of a people liv- 
ing under the Gospel, may fall at length into the like for- 
-lorn and hopeless condition. Butart thou a man that thus 
objectest? A reasonable understanding creature? or dost 
thou use the reason and understanding of a man in object- 
ing thus? Didst thou expect, that when thine own wilful 
transgression had made thee liable to eternal death and 
wrath, peace and life, and salvation should be imposed 
- upon. thee whether thou wouldst or no, or notwithstand- 
ing thy most wilful neglect and contempt of them, and all 
the means of them? Could it enter into thy mind, thata 
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for their peace. Now, though this grace is not yet cer- 
tainly saving, yet it tends to that which isso. And none 
have cause to despair, but that being duly improved and 
complied with, it may end in it. 

And this is that which requires to be insisted on, and 
more fully evinced. In order whereto let it be considered, 
that it is expressly said to such, they are to work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling, for this reason, that God 
works (or is working for 6 évepyav) in them, 7. e. statedly 
and continually at work, or is always ready to work in 
them, to will and to do of his own good pleasure, Phil. ii. 
12,13. The matter fails not on his part. He will work 
on in order to their salvation, if they work in that way of 
subordinate co-operation, which his command, and the 
necessity of their own case, oblige them unto. And it is 
further to be considered, that where God had formerly 
afforded the symbols of his gracious presence, given his 
oracles, and settled his church, though yet in its nonage, 
and much more imperfect state, there he, however, com- 
municated those influences of his Spirit, that it was to be 
imputed to themselves if they came short of the saving 
operations of it. Of such it was said, Thou gavest thy 
good Spirit to instruct them, Nehem. ix. 20. And tosuch, 
Turn ye at my reproof, I will pour out my Spirit unto 
you. I-will make known my words unto you. Be- 
cause I called and you refused, I stretched out my hand 
and-no man regarded, but ye set at nought my coun- 
sel, and despised all my reproof, I also will laugh at 
your calamity, &c. Prov, i. 23, 24, We see whence their 
destruction came ; not from God’s first restraint of his Spi- 
rit, but their refusing, despising, and setting at nought his 
counsels and reproofs. And when it is said, they rebelled 
and vexed his Spirit, and he therefore turned and fought 
against them, and became their enemy, Isa. Ixiii. 10. it 
appears, that before his Spirit was not withheld, but did 
variously, and often, make essays and attempts upon 
them. And when Stephen, immediately before his mar- 
tyrdom, thus bespeaks the descendants of these Jews, Ye 
stiffmecked, and uncircumcised,—ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost, as your Fathers did, so do ye, Acts vii. ’tis 
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who then can be saved? Think not of pleading so for thy 
neglecting and despising the grace and Spirit of God. ’Tis 
true. that herein the great God shows his sovereignty: 
when all that enjoy the same advantages for salvation de- 
serve by their slighting them to be forsaken alike; he gives 
‘instances and makes examples of just severity, and of the 
victorious power of grace, as seems him good, which there 
will be further occasion to speak more of hereafter. In the 
mean time the present design is not to justify thy condem- 
nation but procure thy salvation, and therefore to admon- 
ish and instruct thee, that, though thou art not sure, because 
some others that have slighted and despised the grace and 
Spirit of God are notwithstanding conquered and saved 
thereby, it shall therefore fare as well with thee; yet thou 
hast reason to be confident, it will be well and happy for 
thee, if now thou despise and slight them not. And whe- 
ther thou do or not, it is however plain that by being under 
the Gospel thou hast had.a day, wherein to mind the 
things of thy peace, though it is not told thee it would last 
always, but the contrary is presently to be told thee. 

And thou mayst now see ’tis not only a day in respect 
of light but influence also; that thou mightest not only 
know notionally what belonged thereto, but efficaciously 
and practically ; which you have heard is the knowledge 
here meant. And the concurrence of such light and in- 
fluence has made-thee a season wherein thou wast to have 
been at work for thy soul. The day is the proper season 

- for work: when the night comes working ceases, both be- 
cause that then light fails, and because drowsiness and 
sioth are more apt to possess men. And the night will 
come. For, (which is the next thing we have to speak to,) 

Ii. This day hath its bounds and limits, so that when 
it is over and lost with such, the things of their peace are 
for ever hid from their eyes. And that this day is not in- 
finite and endless, we see in the present instance. Jeru- 
salem had her day ; but that day had its period, we see it 
comes to this at last, that now the things of her peace are 
hid from her eyes. We generally see the same thing, in 
that sinners are so earnestly pressed~ to make use of the 
present time. To-day if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts, Psal. xev. quoted and urged Heb. iii. 7, 
8. ‘They are admonished to seek the 1Lord while he may 
be found, to call upon him while he is nigh. It seems 
some time he will not be found, and will be afar off. 
: They are told this is the accepted time, this 1s the day of 
salvation. 

This day, with any place or-people, supposes a prece- 
dent night, when the day-spring from on high had not 
visited their horizon, and all within it sat in darkness, and 
in the region and shadow of death. Yea, and there was a 
time, we know, of very general darkness, when the Gos- 
pel day, “the day of visitation,” had not yet dawned upon 
the world; “times of ignorance,” wherein God as it were 
winked upon the nations of the earth; the beams of his 
eye did in a sort overshoot them, as the word émeerday im- 
ports. But when the eyelids of the morning open upon 
any people, and light shines to them with direct beams, 
they are now commanded to repent, (Acts xvii. 30.) limit- 
ed to the present point of time with such peremptoriness, 
as that noble Roman used towards a proud prince, asking 
time to deliberate upon the proposal made to him of with- 
drawing his forces that molested some of the allies of that 
state; he draws a line about him with the end of his rod, 
and requires him now, out of hand, before he stirred out 
of that circle, to make his choice, whether he would be a 
friend or enemy to the people of Rome, So are sinners {o 
understand the state of their own case. The God of thy 
life, sinner, in whose hands thy times are, doth with much 
higher right limit thee to the present time, and expects 
thy present answer to his just and merciful offers and de- 
mands, He circumscribesthy day of grace ; it is enclosed 
on both parts, and hath an evening as well as morning; as 
it had a furegoing, so hath it a subsequent night, and the 
latter, if not more dark, yet usually much more stormy 
than the former! For God shuts up this day in much dis- 
pleasure, which hath terrible effects. If it be not expressly 
told you what the condition of that night is that follows 
your Gospel day ; if the watchman being asked, “ Whatof 
the night?” do only answer it cometh as well as the morn- 
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ing came; black events are signified by that more awfal 
silence. Or ’tis all one if you call it a day ; there is enough 
to distinguish it from the day of grace. ‘The Scriptures 
call such a calamitous season indifferently either by the 
name of night or day; but the latter name is used with 
some or other adjunct, to signify day is not meant in the 


pleasant or more grateful sense: a day of wrath, an evil. 


day, a day of gloominess and thick darkness, not differing 
from the most dismal night; and to be told the morning of 
such a day is coming, is all one,as that the evening is 
coming of a bright and a serene day. b 

And here, perhaps, reader, thou will expect to be told 
what are the limits of this day of grace. It isindeed much 
more difficult punctually to assign those limits, than to as- 
certain thee there are such; but it is also less necessary. 
The wise and merciful God doth in matters of this nature 
litle mind to gratify our curiosity; much less is it to be 
expected from him, that he should make known to us 
such things, whereof it were better we were ignorant, or 
the knowledge whereof would be much more a prejudice 
to us than an advantage. And it were as bold and rash 
an undertaking, in this case, as it would be vain and insig- 
nificant, for any man to take on him to say, in it, what 
God hath not said, or given him plain ground for. What 
I conceive to be plain and useful in this matter I shall lay 
down in the following propositions, insisting more largely 
where the matter requires it, and contenting myself but to 
mention what is obvious, and clear at the first sight. 

1. That there is a great difference between the ends and 
limits of the day or season of grace as to particular per- 
sons, and in reference to the collective body of a people, 
inhabiting this or that place. Itmay be.over with such or 
such a place, so as that they that dwell there shall no lon- 
ger have the Gospel among them, when as yet it may not 
be over with every particular person belonging to it, who 
may be providentially cast:elsewhere, or may have the 
“ingrafied word” in them, which they lose not. And 
again, 1t may be over with some particular persons in such 
a place. when it is not yet over with that people or place, 
generally considered. ae: e 

2. As..to both there is a difference between the ending 
of such a, day, and intermissions, or dark intesvals, that 
may be init. The Gospel may be withdrawn from such 
a people, and be restored. And God often, no doubt, as to 
particular persons, either deprives them of the outward 
means of grace for atime, (by sickness, or many other 
ways,) or may for a time forbear moving upon them by 
his Spirit, and again try them with both. 

3. As to particular persons, there may be much differ- 
ence between such as, while they lived under the Gospel, 
gained the knowledge of the principal doctrines, or of the 
sum or substance, of Christianity, though without any 
sanctifying effect or impression upon their hearts, and such. 
as, through their own negligence, lived under it in total 
ignorance hereof. The day of grace may not be over with 
the former, though they should never live under the min- — 
istry of the Gospel more. For it is possible, while they 
hav@the seeds ahd principles of holy truth laid up in their 
minds, God may graciously administer to them many oc- 
casions of recollecting and considering them, wherewith 
he may so please to-co-operate, as to enliven them, and 
make them vital and effectual to their final salvation. 
Whereas, with the other sort, when they no more enjoy 
the external means, the day of grace is like to be quite 
over, so as that there may be no more hope in their case 
than in that of pagans in the darkest parts of the world ; 


and perhaps much less, as their guilt hath been much 


greater by their neglect of so great and important things. 
It may be better with Tyre and Sidon, &c. : 

4, That yet itis a terrible judgment to the most know- 
ing, to lose the external dispensation of the Gospel, while 
they have yet no sanctifying impression upon their hearts 
by it, and they are cast upon a fearful hazard of being lost 
for ever, being left by the departed Gospel in an uncon- 
verted state. For they need the most urgent inculcations 
of Gospel truths, and the most powerful enforcing means, 
to engage them to consider the things which they know. 
It is the design of the Gospel to beget not only. light in the 
mind, but grace in the heart. And if that were not 

r Isa. xlix. 2 Cor. vi. 
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done while they enjoyed such means, it is less likely to be 
done without them. And if any slighter and more super- 


ficial impressions were made-upon them thereby, short of 


true and thorough conversion, how great is the danger 
that all will vanish, when they cease to be pressed and 
urged, and called upon by the public voice of the gospel- 
mjnistry any more. How naturally desident is the spirit 
of man, and apt to sink into deadness, worldliness, and 
carnality, even. under the most lively and quickening 
means; and even where a saving work hath been wrought ! 
how much more when those means fail, and there is no 
vital principle within, capable of self-excitation and im- 
provement! O that they would consider this, who have 
got nothing by the Gospel all this while, but a little cold, 


spiritless, notional knowledge, and are in a possibility of 


losing it before they get any thing more! 


5. That as it is certain death ends the day of grace with: 


every unconverted person, so it is very possible it may end 
with divers before they die; by their total loss of all ex- 


ternal means, or by the departure of the blessed Spirit of 


God from them, so as to return and visit them no more. 
How the day of grace may end with a person, is to be un- 
derstood by considering what it is that makes up and con- 
stitutes such a day. ‘There must be some measure and 
pi of time to make up this (or any) day, which is 
as, the substratum and ground forelaid. Then there must 
be light superadded, otherwise it differs not from night, 
which may have the same measure of mere time. The 


gospel-revelation some way or other must be had, as being 


the light of such a day. And again there must be some de- 
gree of liveliness, and vitai influence, the more usual con- 
comitant of light; the night doth more dispose men to 
drowsiness. ‘The same sun that enlightens the world, dis- 
seminates also an invigorating influence. If the Spirit of the 
living God do no way animate the gospel-revelation, and 
breathe in it, we have no day of grace. It is not only a day 
of light, but a day of power, wherein souls can be wrought 
upon,-and a people made willing to become the Lord’s, 
Psal. cx. As the Redeemer revealed in the Gospel, is the 
light of the world, so he is life to it too, though neither are 
planted or do take root every where. In him was life, and 
that life was the light of men. That light that rays from 
him is vital light in itself, and in its tendency and design, 
though it be disliked and not entertained by the most. 

Whereas therefore these things must concur to make up 
such a day: if either a man’s time, his life on earth, expire, 
or if light quite fail him, or if all gracious influence be 
withheld, so as to be communicated no more; his day is 
done, the season of grace is over with him. Now it is 
plain, that many a one may lose the Gospel before his life 
end; and possible that all gracious influence may be re- 
strained, while as yet the external dispensation of the Gos- 
pel remains. A sinner may have hardened his heart to 
that degree, that God will attempt him no more, in any 
kind, with any design of kindness to him, not in that more 
inward, immediate way at all, 7. e. by the motions of his 
Spirit, which peculiarly can import nothing but friendly 
melination, as whereby men are personally applied unto, 
so that cannot be meant; nor by the voice of the Gospel, 
which may either be continued for the sake of others, or 
they continued under it, but for their heavier doom at 
length. Which though it may seem,severe, is not to be 
thought strange, much less unrighteous. 

It is not to be thought strange fo them that read the 
Bible, which so often speaks this sense: as when it warns 
and emus men with so much terror, as Heb. x. 26— 
29. For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a fearful looking for of jugement, and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that 
despised Moses’ law, died without mercy, under two or 
three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose 
ye; shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and:hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace? And when 


it tails us, after many overtures made to men in vain, of 


his heaving given them up, &c. Psal. Ixxxi. 11, 12. But 


my people would not hearken to my voice; and. Israel |, 


wou'd none of me; so-I gave them up unto their own 
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hearts’ lust; and they walked in their own counsels: and: 
anata Let him that is unjust be unjust still, and let 

m which is filthy, be filthy still, Rev. xxii. 11. and says, 
In thy filthiness is lewdness, because I have purged thee 
and thou wast not purged; thou shalt not be purged from 
thy filthiness any more, till I have caused my fury to rest 
upon thee, Ezek. xxiv. 18. Which passages seem to im- 
ply a total desertion of them, and retraction of all gracious 
influence. And when it speaks of letting them be under 
the Gospel, and the ordinary means of salvation,.for the 
most direful purposes: as that, This child (Jesus) was set 
for the fall, as well as for the rising, of many in Israel, 
Luke ii. 34. As to which text the very learned Grotius 
glossing upon the words xetrar and eis mréow, says, Acceda 
is qui non necdum eventum, sed et consilium, that he is of 
their opinion who think not that the, naked event, but the 
counsel or purpose of God, is signified by it, the same with 
ri9erar; and alleges several texts where the active of that 
verb must have the same sense, as to appoint or ordain ; 
and mentions divers others placesof the same import with 
this so understood; and which therefore io recite will 
equally serve our present purpose; as that, Rom. ix. 33. 
Behold, I lay in Zion a stumbling stone,-and rock of of- 
fence. And 1 Pet. ii. 8. The stone which the builders re- 
fused, is made a stone of stumbling, and a rock of of 
fence, even to them which stumble at the word, being dis- 
obedient, whereunto also they were appointed. With that 
of our Saviour himself, John ix. 39. For judgment Iam 
come into this world, that they which see not might see ; 
and that they which see, might be made blind. And most 
agreeable to those former places is that of the prophet, 
Isaiah xxviii. 13. But the word of the Lord was unto them 
precept wpon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a litthe and there a little; that they 
might go, and fall backward, and be broken, and snared, 
and taken. And we may add, that our Lord hath put us 
out of doubt that there is such a sin as that which is emi- 
nently called the sin against the Holy Ghost; that a man 
may, in such circumstances, and to such a degree, sin 
against that blessed Spirit, that he will never move or 
breathe upon them more, but leave them to a hopeless 
ruin; though I shalf not in this discourse determine or 
discuss the nature of it.. But I'doubt not it is somewhat 
else, than final impenitency, and infidelity ; and that every 
one that diesffimot having sincerely repented and believed, 
is not guilty of it, though every one that is guilty of it, 
dies impenitent and unbelieving, but was guilty of it be- 
fore; so as it is not the mere want of time, that males him 
guilty. Whereupon therefore, that such may outlive their 
day of grace, is out of question. 

But let not such, as, upon the descriptions the Gospel 
gives us of that sin, may be jusily confident they have not 
perhaps committed it, therefore think themselves out of 
danger of losing their season of making their peace with 
God before they die. Many a one may, no doubt, that 
never committed the unpardonable blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, as he is the witness, by his-wonderful works, 
of Christ being the Messiah... As one may die, by neg- 
lectine himself, that doth not poison himself, or cut his 
own throat. You will say, ‘But if the Spirit retire from 
men, so as never to return, where is the difference ?” I an- 
swer, the difference lies in the specific nature and greater 
heinousness of that sin, and consequently, in the deeper 
degrees of its punishment. For though the reason of its 
unpardonableness liés not principally in its greater hein- 
ousness, but in its direct repugnancy to the way of obtain- 
ing pardon, yet there is no doubt of its being much more 
heinous than many other sins, for which men perish. And 
therefore ’tis in proportion more severely punished. But 
is it not misery enough to dwell in darkness and wo for 
ever, as every one that dies unreconciled to God must do, 
unless the most intense flames and horror of hell be your 
portion? As his case is sufficiently-bad that must die as 
an ordinary felon, though he is not to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. 

Nor is there any place or pretence for so profane a 
thought, as if there were any colour of unrighteousness in 
this course of procedure with such men. « Is it unjust s+ 
verity to let the Gospel become deadly to them, whore 
malignity perverts it, against its nature, and genuine ten- - 
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dency, into a savour of death, (as 2 Cor. ii. 16.) which it 
is rots atodAvpévors, 2. e. to them (as-the mentioned author 
speaks) who may be truly said to seek their own destruc- 
tion ? or that God should intend their more aggravated 
condemnation, even from the despised Gospel itself, who, 
when such light is come into the world, hate it, show them- 
selves lucifuge, tenebriones, (as he also phrases it, speaking 
further upon that first mentioned text,) such as fly from the 
light, choose and love to lurk in darkness? Te must have 
very low thoughts of divine favour and acceptance, of 
Christ, and grace, and glory, that can have hard thoughts 
of God, for his vindicating, with greatest severity, the con- 
tempt of such things. What could better become his glo- 
rious majesty, and excellent greatness, than, as all things 
work together for good towards them that love him, so to 
let all things work for the hurt of them that so irreconcile- 
ably hate him, and bear a disaffected and implacable mind 
towards him? Nor doth the addition of his designing the 
matter so, make it hard. For if it be just to punish such 
wickedness, is it unjust to intend to punish it? and to in- 
tend to punish it according to its desert, when it cannot be 
thought unjust actually to render to men what they deserve? 

_ We are, indeed, to account the primary intention of 
continuing the Gospel to such a people, among whom 
these live, is kindness towards others, not this higher re- 
venge upon them; yet nothing hinders but that this re- 
venge upon them, may also be the fit matter of his second- 
ary intention. For should he intend nothing concerning 
them ? Is he tobeso unconcerned about his own creatures, 
that are under his government ? While things cannot fall 
out to him unawares, but that he hath this dismal event in 
prospect before him, he must at least intend to let it be, or 
not to hinder, it. And who can expect he should? For, 
that his gracious influence towards them should at length 
cease, is above all exception: that it ceasing, while they 
live still under the Gospel; they contract deeper guilt, and 
incur heavier punishment, follows of course. And who 
can say he should not intend to let it follow ? For should 
he take away the Gospel from the rest, that these might be 
less punished? that others might not be saved, because 
they will not ? 

Nor can he be obliged to interpose extraordinarily, and 
alter for their sakes the course 6f nature and providence, 
so as either to hasten them the sooner out of the world, or 
cast them into any other part of it, where tie Gospel is 
not, lest they should, by living still under it, be obnoxious 
to the severer punishment. For whither would this lead ? 
He should, by equal reason, have been obliged to prevent 
men’s sinning at all, that they might not be liable to any 
punishment. And so not to have made the world, or have 
otherwise framed the methods of his government, and less 
suitably to a whole community of reasonable creatures ; 
or to have made an end of the world long ago, and have 
quitted all his great designs in it, lest some should sin on, 
and incur proportionable punishment! or to have provided 
extraordinarily that allshould do and fare alike; and that 
it might never have come to pass, that it should be less 
tolerable for Capernaum, and Chorazin, and Bethsaida, 
than for Tyre, and Sidon, and Sodom, and Gomorrah. But 
is there unrighteousness with God? or is he unrighteous 
in taking vengeance ? or is he therefore unjust, because 
he will render to every one according to his works; to 
them who; by patient continuance in well doing, seek glory, 
honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish upon every soul of man that doth evil, of the Jew 
first, and also of the gentile? Rom. ii.6—9. Doth right- 
eousness itself make him unrighteous? O sinner, under- 
stand how much better it is to avoid the stroke of Divine 
justice, than accuse it! God will be found true, and every 
man a liar, that he may be justified when he speaks, and 
be clear when he judges, Psal. li. 4. 

6. Yet are we not to imagine any certain fixed rule, ac- 
cording whereto (except in the case of the unpardonable 
sin) the divine dispensation is measured in cases of this 
nature: viz. That, when a sinner hath contended just so 
long, or to such a degree, against. his grace and Spirit in 
his Gospel, he shall be finally rejected; or if but so long, 
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tried, or treated with. It is little to be doubted, but he 
puts forth the power of victorious grace, at length, upon 
some more obstinate and obdurate sinners, and tl at have 
longer persisted in their rebellions, (not having sinned 
the unpardonable sin,) and gives over some sooner, as it 
seems good unto him. Nor doth he herein owe an account 
to any man of his matters. Here sovereign good pleasure 
rules and arbitrates, that is tied to no certain rule. Nei- 
ther, in these variations, is there any show of that blameable 
mpocwnodnpia or accepting of persons, which, in his own 
word, he so expressly disclaims. We must distinguish 
matters of right, (even such as are so by promise only, as 
well as others,) and matters of mere unpromised favour, 
In matters of right, to be an accepter of persons, is a thing 
most highly culpable with men, and which can have no 

lace with the holy God: 7. e. when a human judge hath 
Bis rule before him, according whereto he is to estimate 
men’s rights, in judgment; there, to regard the person of 
the rich, or of the poor, to the prejudice of the justice of 
the cause, were an insufferable iniquity ; as it were also in 
a private person to withhold another’s right, because he 
hath no kindness for him. So even the great God himself, 
though of mere grace he first fixed and established the 
rule, (fitly therefore called the covenant, or law of grace,} 
by which he will proceed in pardoning and justifying men, 
or in condemning and holding them guilty, both here, and 
in the final judgment; yet having fixed it, he will never 
recede from it; so as either to acquit an impenitent unbe- 
liever, or condemn a believing penitent. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive. None shall be ever 
able to accuse him of breach of faith, or of transgressing 
his own rules of justice. We find it therefore said in re- 
ference to the judgment of the last day, when God shal} 
render to every man according to his works, whether they 
be Jews or gentiles, that there 1s no respect of persons with 
God, Rom. ii. 6—11. yet (qui promisit penitenti, veniam, 
non promisit peccanti penitentiam) whereas he hath, by his 
evangelical law, ascertained pardon to one that sincerely 
obeys it, but hath not promised grace to enable them to do 
so, to them that have long continued wilfully disobedient 
and rebellious; this communication of grace is, therefore, 
left arbitrary, and to be dispensed, as the matter of free 
and unassured favour, as it seems him good. And Ttndeed, 
if in matters of arbitrary favour, respect of persons ought 
to have no place, friendship were quite excluded the world, 
and would be swallowed up of strict and rigid justice. TI 
ought to take all men for my friends alike, otherwise than 
as justice should oblige me to be more respectful to men 
of more merit. 

7. Wherefore no man can certainly know, or ought to 
conclude, concerning himself or others, as long as they 
live, that the season of grace is quite over with them. As 
we can conceive no rule God hath set to himself to pro- 
ceed by, in ordinary cases of this nature; so nor is there 
any he hath set unto us to judge by, in this case.. It were 
to no PUP Ore and could be of no use to men, to know so 
much; therefore it were unreasonable to expect God 
should have settled and declared any rule, by which they 
might come by the knowledge of it. As the case is then, 
viz. there being no such rule, no such thing can be con- 
cluded ; for who can tell what an arbitrary, sovereign, free 
agent will do, if he declare not his own purpose himself? 
How should it be Ihown, when the Spirit of God hath 
been often working upon the soul of a man, that this or 
that shall be the last act, and that he will never put forth 
another ? And why should God make it known? To the 
person himself whose case. it is, ’tis manifest it could be 
no benefit. Nor is it to be thought the holy God will 
ever so alter the course of his own proceedings, but that 
it shall finally be s€en to all the world, that every man’s 
destruction was, entirely, and to the last, of himself. If 
God had made it evident to a man, that he were finally 
rejected, he were obliged to believe it. But shall it ever 
be said, God hath made any thing a man’s duty, which 
were inconsistent with his felicity. The having ‘sinned 
himself into sucha condition wherein he is forsaken of 
God, is indeed inconsistent with it. And so the case is 
to stand, 2. e. that his perdition be in immediate connexion 
with his sin, not with his duty. As it would be in imme- 


or not to such a degree, he is yet certainly to be further | diate, necessary connexion with his duty, if he were bound 
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to believe himself finally forsaken; and a lost creature, 
For that belief makes him hopeless, and a very devil, jus- 
tifies his unbelief of the Gospel, towards himself, by re- 
moving and shutting up, towards him, the object of such a 
faith, and consequently brings the matter to this state, that 
he perishes, * not because he doth not believe God recon- 
cileable to man, but because, with particular application to 
himself, he ought not so to believe. 

And it were most unfit, and of very pernicious conse- 
quence, that such a thing should be generally known con- 
cerning others. It were to anticipate the final judgment, 
to create a hell upon earth, to tempt them whose doom 
were already known, to do all the mischief in the world, 
which malice and despair can suggest, and prompt them 
unto; it were to mingle devils with men! and fill the 
world with confusion! How should parents know how to 
behave themselves towards children, a husband towards 
the wife of his bosom in such a ease, if it were known 
they were no more to counsel, exhort, admonish them, 
pray with or for them, than if they were devils! 

And if there were such a rule, how frequent iisappli- 


cations would the fallible and distempered minds of men. 


make of it! so that they would be apt to fancy themselves 
warranted to judge severely, or uncharitably, and (as the 
truth of the-case perhaps is) unjustly concerning others, 
from which they are so hardly withheld, when they have 
no such pretence to embolden them to it, but are so strictly 
* forbidden it; and the judgment-seat so fenced, as it is, by 
the most awful interdicts, against their -usurpations and 
encroachments. We are therefore to reverence the wis- 
dom of the Divine government, that things of this nature 
are among the arcana of it; some of those secrets which 
belong not tous. He hath revealed what was fit and ne- 
cessary for us and our children, and envies to man no use- 
ful knowledge. 3 
« But it may be said, when the apostle (1 John v. 16.) 
directs to pray for a brother whom we see sinning a sin 
_ that-is not unto death, and adds, there is a sin unto death, 
T do not say he shall pray for it; is it not implied that it 
may be known when one sins that sin unto death, not only 
to himself, but even to others too? I answer it is implied 
there may be too probable appearances of it, and much 
ground to suspect and fear it concerning some, in some 
cases; as when any against the highest evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and that Jesus is the Christ, 
or. the Messiah, (the proper-and most sufficiently credible 
testimony whereof, he had mentioned in the foregoing 
verses, under heads to which the whole evidence of the 
truth of Christianity may be fitly enough reduced,) do not- 
withstanding, from that malice, which blinds their under- 
standing, persist in infidelity, or apostatize and relapse into 
it from a former profession, there is great cause of suspi- 
cion, lest such have sinned that sin unto death. Where- 
upon yet it is to be observed, he doth not expressly forbid 
raying for the persons whose case we may doubt; only 
he doth not enjoin it, as he doth for others, but only says, 
I do not say ye shall pray for it, z. e. that in‘his present di- 
rection to pray for others, he did not intend such, but an- 
other sort, for whom they might pray remotely from any 
such suspicion: viz. that he meant now such praying as 
ought to be interchanged between Christian friends, that 
have reason, in the main, to be well persuaded concerning 
one another. In the mean time intending no opposition 
to what is elsewhere enjoined, the praying for all men, 
(1 Tim. ii. 1.) without the personal exclusion of any, as 
also our Lord himself prayed indefinitely for his most ma- 
licious enemies, Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do; though he had formerly said, there was such a 
sin as should never be forgiven ; whereof ’tis highly pro- 
bable some of them were guilty: yet such he doth not ex- 
pressly except; but his prayer being in the indefinite, not 
the universal, form, ’lis to be supposed it must mean such 
as were within the compass and reach of prayer, and ca- 
pable of benefit by it. Nor doth the apostle here direct 
personally to exclude any, only that indefinitely and in the 
general such must be supposed not meant as had sinned 
the sin unto death; or must be conditionally excluded if 
they had, without determining who had or had not. To 
which purpose it is very observable, that a more abstract 
g See more to thie purpose in this Appendix ~ 
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form of expression is used-in this latter élause of this 
verse. For whereas in the former positive part of the 
direction, he enjoins praying for him or them that had not 
sinned unto death; (viz. concerning whom there was no 
ground for any such imagination or suspicion that they 
had;) in the negative part, concerning such as might have 
sinned it, he doth not say for him or them, but for it, (z. e. 
concerning, in reference to it,) as if he had said, the case 
in general only is to be excepted, and if persons are to be 
distinguished (since every sin is some one’s sin, the sin of 
some person or other) let God distinguish, but do not you, 
‘tis enough for you to except the sin, committed by whom- 
soever. And though the former part of the verse speaks 
of a particular person, “If a man see his brother sin a sin 
that 1s not unto death,” which is as determinate to a person 
as the sight of our eye can be, it doth not follow the latter 
part must:suppose a like particular determination of any 
person’s case, that he hath sinned it. I may have great 
reason to be confident such and such have not, when I can 
only suspect that such a one hath. Andit is a thing much 
less, unlikely to be certain to oneself than another, for 
they that have sinned unto death, are no doubt so blinded 
and stupified by it, that-they are not-more apt or compe- 
tent to observe themselves, and consider their case, than 
others may be. 

8. But though none ought to conclude that their day or 
season of grace is quite expired, yet they ought deeply to 
apprehend the danger, lest it should ‘expire, before their 
necessary work be done, and their peace made. Forthough 
it can be of no use to them. to know the former, and there- 
fore they have no means appointed them by which to know 
it, ’tis of great use to apprehend the latter; and they have 
sufficient ground for the apprehension.. All the cautions 
and warnings wherewith the Holy Spirit abounds, of the 
kind with those already mentioned, have that manifest de- 
sign. And nothing can be more important, or apposite to 
this purpose, than that solemn charge of the great apostle, 
Phil. 11. 12. Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; considered together with the subjoined ground 
of it, ver. 13. For it is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. How correspondent 
is the one with the other; work, for he works: there were 
no working at all to any purpose, or with any hope, if he 
did not work. And work with fear and trembling, for he 
works of his own good pleasure, g. d. “‘’"T'were the greatest 
folly imaginable to trifle with one that works at so perfect: 
liberty, under no obligation, that may desist when he will; 
to impose upon so absolutely sovereign and arbitrary an 
agent, that owes you nothing; and from whose former 
gracious operations not complied with, you can draw no 
argument unto any following ones, that because he doth, 
therefore he will. As there is no certain connexion he- 
tween present time and future, but all time is made up of 
undepending, not strictly coherent, moments, so as no man 
can be sure, because one now exists, another shall; there 
is also no more certain connexion between the arbitrary 
acts of a free agent within such time; so that I cannot be 
sure, because he now darts in light upon me, is now con- 
vincing me, now-awakening me, therefore he will still doso, 
again and again. Upon this ground then, what exhortation 
could be more proper than this? ‘‘ Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling.” What could be more awfully 
monitory, and enforcing of it, than that he works only of 
mere good will and pleasure? How should I tremble to 
think, if I should be negligent, or undutiful, he may give 
out the next moment, nay let the work fall, and me perish! 
And there is more especial cause for such an apprehen- 
sion, upon the concurrence of such things as these: 

1. If the workings of God’s Spirit upon the soul of a 
man have been more than ordinarily strong and urgent, and 
do now cease: if there have been more powerful convic- 
tions, deeper humiliations, more awakened fears, more 
formed purposes of a new life, more fervent desires, that 
are now all vanished and fled, and the sinner is returned 
to his old dead and dull temper. : 

2. If there be no disposition to reflect and consider the 
difference, no sense of his loss, but he apprehends such 
workings of spirit in him unnecessary troubles to him, 
and thinks it well he is delivered and eased of them, 
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3. If in the time when he was under such workings of 
spirit, he had made known his case to his minister, or any 
godly friend, whose company he now shuns, as not willing 
to be put in mind or hear any more of such matters. 

4. If hereupon he hath more indulged sensual inclina- 
tion, taken more liberty, gone against the checks of his 
own conscience, broken former good resolutions, involved 
himself in the guilt of any grosser sins. 

5. If conscience, so baffled, be now’silent; lets him 
alone, grows more sluggish and weaker (which it must) as 
his lusts grow stronger. } 

6. If the same lively powerful ministry, which before 
affected him much, now moves him not. 

7. If especially he is grown into a dislike of such preach- 
ing ; if serious godliness, and what tends to it, are become 
distasteful to him; if discourses’of God, and Christ, of 
death and judgment, and of a holy life, are reckoned super-’ 
fluous and needless, are unsavoury and disrelished ; if he 
have learned to put disgraceful names upon things of this 
import, and the persons that most value them, and live 
accordingly ; if he hath taken the seat of the scorner, and 
makes it his business to deride what he had once a rever- 


_ ence for, or took some complacency in. 


8. If, upon all this, God withdraw such a ministry, so 
that he is now warned and admonished, exhorted and 
striven with, as formerly, nomore. © the fearful danger 
of that man’s case! Hath he no cause to fear lest the 
things of his peace should be for ever hid from his eyes ? 
Surely he hath much cause of fear, but not of despair. 
Fear would in this case be his great duty, and might yet 
prove the means of saving him; despair would be his very 
heinous.and destroying sin. If yet he would be stirred up 
to consider his case, whence he is fallen, and whither he is 
falling, and set himself to serious seekings of God, cast 
down himself before him, abase himself, cry for mercy, as 
for his life, there is yet hope in his case. God may male 
here an instanee what he can obtain of himself to do for a 
perishing wretch! But, 

IV. If with any that have lived under the Gospel, their 
day is quite expired, and the things of their peace now for 
ever hid from their eyes, this is in itself a most deplorable 
case, and much lamented by our Lord Jesus himself. That 
the case is in itself most deplorable, who sees not? A soul 
lost! a creature capable of God! upon its way to him! 
near to the kingdom of God! shipwrecked in the port! O 
sinner, from how high a hope art thou fallen! into what 
depths of misery and wo! And that it was lamented by 
our Lord, is in the text. He beheld the city, (very gene- 
rally, we have reason to apprehend, inhabited by such 
wretched creatures,) and wept over it. ‘This was a very 
affectionate lamentation. We lament often, very heartily, 
many a sad case, for which we do not shed tears, But 
tears, such tears, falling from such eyes! the issues of the 
purest and best governed passion that ever was, showed 
the true greatness of the cause. Here could be no exor- 
bitancy or unjust excess, nothing more than was propor- 
tionable to the occasion. There needs no other proof that 
this is a sad case, than that our Lord lamented it with 
tears, which that he did, we are plainly told, so that touch- 
ing that, there is no place for doubt. AJl that is liable to 
question is, whether we are to conceive in him any like 
resentments of such cases, in his present glorified state ? 

Indeed we cannot think heaven a place or state of sad- 
ness, or lamentation; and must take heed of conceiving 
any thing there, especially on the throne of glory, unsuit- 
able to the most perfect nature, and the most glorious state. 
We are not to imagine tears there, which in that happy 
region are- wiped away from inferior eyes; no grief, sor- 
row, or sighing, which are all fled away, and shall be no 
more; as there can be no other turbid passion of any kind. 
But when expressions that import anger, or grief, are used, 
even concerning God himself, we must sever in our con- 
ceplion every thing of imperfection, and ascribe every 
thing of real perfection. We are not to think such expres- 
sions signify nothing, that they have no meaning, or that 
nothing at all is to be attributed to him under them. 

Nor are we again to think they signify the same thing 
with what we find in ourselves, and are wont to express 
by those names. In the Divine nature, there may be real, 
and yet most serene, complacency and displacency, viz. 
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that are unaccompanied with the least commotion, and ifft- 
port nothing of imperfection, but perfection rather, as it is 


a perfection to apprehend things suitably to what in them- ~ 


selves they are. ‘The Holy Scriptures frequently speak of 
God as angry, and grieved for the sins of men, and their 
miseries which ensue therefrom. Anda real aversion and 
dislike is signified thereby, and by many other expressions, 
which in us would signify vehement agitations of affec- 
tion, that we are sure can have no place in him. We 
ought therefore in our own thoughts to ascribe to him that 
calm aversion of will, in reference to the sins and miseries 
of men in general; and, in our own apprehensions, to re- 
move to the utmdst distance from him all such agitations 
of passion or affection, even though some expressions that 
occur, carry a great appearance thereof, should they be 
understood according to human measures, as they are hu- 
man forms of speech. As, to instance in what is said by 
the glorious God himself, and very near in sense'to what 
we have in the text, what can be more pathetic, than that 
lamenting, wish, Psal. ]xxxi. 13. O that my people had 
hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked in my ways! 

But we must take heed lest, under the pretence that we 
cannot ascribe every thing to God that such expressions 
seem to import, we therefore ascribe nothing. We ascribe 
nothing, if we do not ascribe to a real unwillingness that 
men should sin on, and perish; and consequently a real 
willingness that they should turn to him, and live, which 
so many plain texts assert. And therefore it is unavoid- 
ably imposed upon us, to believe that God is truly unwil- 
ling of some things, which he doth not think fit to inter- 
pose his omnipotency to hinder, and is truly willing of 
some things, which he doth not put forth his omnipotency 
to effect. That he most fitly makes this the ordinary course 
of his dispensations towards men, to govern them by laws, 
and promises, and threatenings, (made most express to 
them that live under the Gospel,) to work upon their minds, 
their hope, and their fear; affording them the ordinary 
assistances of supernatural light and influence, with which 
he requires them to comply, and which, upon their refus- 
ing to do so, he may most righteously withhold, and give 
them the victory to their own ruin; though oftentimes he 
doth, from a sovereignty of grace, put forth that greater 
power upon others, equally negligent and obstinate, not to 
enforce, but effectually to incline, their wills, and gain a 
victory over them, to-their salvation. 

Nor is his will towards the rest altogether ineffectual, 
though it have not this effect. For whosoever thou art.that 
livest under the Gospel, though thou dost not know that 
God so wills thy conversion and salvation, as to effect it, 
whatsoever resistance thou now makest; though thou art 
not sure he will finally overcome all thy resistance, and 
pluck thee as a fireband out of the mouth of hell; yet, 
thou canst not say his good will towards thee hath been 
without any effect at all tending thereto. He hath often 
called upon thee in his Gospel, to repent and turn to him 
through Christ ; he hath waited on thee with Jong patience, 
and given thee time and space of repentance; he hath 
within that time been often at work with thy soul. - Hath 
he not many times let in beams of light upon thee ? shown 
thee the evil of thy ways? convinced thee? awakened - 
thee ? half persuaded thee ? and thou never hadst reason 
to doubt, but that if thou hadst set thyself with serious 
diligence to work out thy own salvation, he would have 
wrought on, so as to have brought things to a blessed issue 
for thy soul. “tons 063 

Thou mightest discern his mind towards thee tobe agree- 
able to-his word, wherein he hath testified to thee he de- 
sired not the death of sinners, that he hath no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, or in the death of the wicked, 
but that he should turn and live; exhorted thee, expostu- 
lated with thee, and others in thy condition, Turn ye, turn 
ye, why will ye die? He hath told thee expressly thy stub- 
bornness, and contending against him, did grieve him, and 
vex his Spirit; that thy sin, wherein thou hast indulged 
thyself, hath been an abomination ‘to him, that it was the 
abominable thing which his soul hated, that he was broken 
with the whorish heart of such as thou, and pressed there- 
with, as a cart that was full of sheaves. 

Now such expressions as these, though they are bor- 
rowed from man, and must be understood suitably to God, 
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though they do not signify the thing with him as they do 


- Inus, yet they do not signify nothing. As when hands 


‘ 


and eyes are attributed to God, they do not signify as they 
do with us, yet they signify somewhat correspondent, as 
active and visive power: so these expressions, though they 
signify not, in God, such unquiet motions and passions, 
as they would in us, they do signify a mind and will, really, 
though with the most perfect calmness and tranquillity, set 
against sin, and the horrid consequences of it, which yet, 
for greater reasons than we can understand, he may not 
see fit todo all he can to prevent. And if we know not 
how to reconcile such a will in God, with some of our 
notions concerning the Divine nature ; shall we, for what 
we have thought of him, deny what he hath so expressly 
said of himself, or pretend to understand his nature better 
than he himself doth 2% 

And when we see from such express rss in Scrip- 
ture, reduced to a sense becoming God, God’s mind 
stands in reference to sinners, and their self-destroying 
ways, we may thence apprehend what temper of mind our 
Lord Jesus also bears towards them in the like case, even 
in his glorified state. For can you think there is a dis- 
agreement between him and the Father about these things ? 
And whereas we find our blessed Lord, in the days of his 
flesh, one while complaining men would not come to him 
that they might have life, (John v. 40.) elsewhere grieved 
atthe hardness of their hearts, (Mark iii. 5.) and here scat- 
tering tears over sinning and perishing Jerusalem; we can- 
not doubt but that the (innocent) perturbation, which his 
earthly state did admit, being severed, his mind is still the 
same, in reference to cases of the same nature ; forcan we 
think there is any disagreement between him and himself? 
‘We cannot therefore doubt but that, = 

1. He distinctly comprehends the truth of any such case. 
He beholds from the throne of his glory above, all the 
treaties which are held and managed with'sinners in his 
name, and what their deporiments are therein. His eyes 
are as a flame of fire, wherewith he searches hearts, and 
trieth reins. He hath seen therefore, sinner, all along, 
every time en offer of grace hath been made to thee, and 
been rejected ; when thou hast slighted counsels and warn- 
ings that have been given thee, exhortations and entreaties 
that have been pressed upon thee, for many years together, 
and how thou hast hardened thy heart against reproofs and 
threatenings, against promises and allurements; and be- 
holds the tendency of all this, what is like to come of it, 


and that, if thou persist, it will be bitterness in the end. 


' 2. That he hath a real dislike of the sinfulness of thy 
course., It is not indifferent to him whether thou obeyest, 
or disobeyest the Gospel; whether thou turn and repent or 
no; that he is truly displeased at thy trifling, sloth, negli- 
gence, impenitency, hardness of heart, stubborn obstinacy, 
and contempt of his grace, and takes real offence at them. 

3. He hath real kind propensions towards thee, and is 
ready to receive thy returning soul, and effectually to me- 
diate with the offended Majesty of heaven for thee, as long 
as there is any hope in thy case. 

4. When he sees there is no’ hope, he pities thee, while 
thou seest it not, and dost not pity thyself. Pity and mer- 
cy above are not names only; ’tis a great reality that is 
signified by them, and that hath place there, in far higher 
excellency and perfection, than it can with us poor mortals 
here below. Ours is but borrowed, and participated from 
that first fountain and original above. Thou dost not 
perish unlamented, even with the purest heavenly pity, 
though thou hast made-thy case incapable of remedy. As 
the well-tempéred judge bewails the sad end of the male- 
factor, whom justice obliges him not to spare, or save. 

. And now let us consider what use is to be made of all 
this. And though nothing can be useful to the persons 
themselves, whom the Redeemer thus laments as lost, yet 
that he doth so, may be of great use to others. _ 

Use. Which will partly concern those who do justly ap- 
prehend this is not their case; and partly such as may be 
in great fear that it is, ~ 

I, For such as have reason to persuade themselves it is 
not their case. The best ground upon which any can con- 
fidently conclude this, is that they have in this their pre- 


_ sent day, through the grace of God, already effectually 


t See the Appendix. 
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known the things of their peace, such, viz. as have sin- 
cerely, with all their hearts and souls, turned to God, taken 
him to be their God, and devoted themselves to him, to be 
his; intrusting and subjecting themselves to the saving 
mercy and governing power of the Redeemer, according to 
the tenor of the gospel-covenant, from which they do not 
find their hearts to swerve or decline, but resolve, through 
Divine assistance, to persevere herein all their days. Now 
for such as with whom things are already brought to that 
comfortable conclusion, I only say to them, 

1. Rejoice-and bless God that so it is. Christ your Re- 
deemer rejoices with you, and over you; you may collect 
it from his contrary resentment of their case who are past 
hope; if he weep over them, he, no doubt, rejoices over 
you. ‘There is joy in heaven concerning you. Angels 
rejoice, your glorious Redeemer presiding in the joyful 
concert. And should not you rejoice for yourselves ? Con- 
sider what a discrimination is made in your case! To 
how many hath that Gospel been a deadly sayour, which 
hath proved a savour of life unto life to you! How many 
have fallen on your right hand, and your left, stumbling. 
at the stone of offence, which to you is become the head- 
stone of the corner, elect, and precious! Whence is this 
difference? Did you never slight Christ? never make 
light of offered mercy ? was your mind never blind or 
vain ? was your heart never hard cr dead 2 were the terms 
of peace -and reconciliation never rejected or disregarded 
by you? How should you admire victorious grace, that 
would never desist from striving with you-till it had over- 
come! You are the triumph of the Redeemer’s conquer- 
ing love, who might have been of his wrath and justice ! 
Endeavour your spirits may taste, more and more, the 
sweetness of reconciliation, that you may more abound in 
joy and praises. Is it not pleasant to you to be at peace 
with God ? to find that,all controversies are taken up be- 
tween him and you? that you can now approach him, and 
his terrors not make you afraid? that you can enter into 
the secret of his presence, and solace yourselves in his as- 
sured favour and love? How should you joy in God 
through Jesus Christ, by whom you have received the 
atonement! What have you now to fear? If,whenyou 
were enemies, you were reconciled by the death of Christ, 
how much more, being reconciled, shall you be saved b 
his life ? How great athing have you to oppose to all world- 
ly troubles? If God be for you, who can fe against you ? 
Think how mean it is for the friends of God, the favourites 
of heaven, to be dismayed at the appearances of danger 
that threaten them from the inhabitants of the earth ! What 
if all the world were in a posture of hostility against you, 
when the mighty Lord of all isyour friend ? Take heed of 
thinking meanly of his power and love; would any one 
diminish to himself, whom he takes for his God? Ali 
people will wall every one in the name of his god; why 
should not you much more in the name of yours, glorying 
in him, and making your boast of him all the day long? 
O the reproach which is cast upon the glorious name of the 
great God, by their diffidence and despondency, who visi- 
bly stand in special relation to him, but fear the impotent 
malice of mortal man more than they can trust in his Al- 
mighty love! If indeed you are justified by faith, and have 
peace with God, it becomes you so to rejoice in the hope 
of the glory of God, as also to glory in tribulation, and tell 
all the world that in his favour stands your life, and that 
you care not who is displeased with you for the things 
wherewith, you have reason to apprehend, he is pleased. 

2. Demean yourselves with that care, cantion, and duti- 
fulness that become a state of reconciliation. Bethink 
yourselves that your present peace and friendship with God 
is not original, and continued from thence, but hath been 
interrupted and broken; that your peace isnot that of con- 
stantly innocent persons. You stand not inthis good and 
happy state because you never offended, but as being re- 
conciled, and who therefore were once enemies. And 
when you were brought to know, in that your day, which 
you have enjoyed, the things belonging to your peace, you 
were made to feel the smart and taste the bitterness of your 
having been alienated, and enemies in your minds by 
wicked works. When the terrors.of God did beset you 
round, and his arrows stuck fast in.you, did you not then 
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find trouble and sorrow ? were you not in a fearful expec- 
tation of wrath and fiery indignation to consume and burn 
you up as adversaries ?, Would you not then have given 
all the world for a peaceful word or look? for any glim- 
mering hope of peace ? How wary and afraid should you 
be of anew breach! How should you study acceptable 
deportments, and to walk worthy of God unto all well- 
pleasing! How strictly careful should you be to keep 
faith with him, and abide steadfast in his covenant! How 
concerned for his interest! and in what agonies of spirit, 
when you behold the eruptions of enmity against him from 
any others! not from any distrust, or fear of final prejudice 
to his interest, but from the apprehension of the unrighte- 
ousness of the thing itself, and a dutiful love to his name, 
throne, and government. low zealous should you be to 
draw in others! how fervent in your endeavours, within 
your own sphere, and how large in your desires, extended 
as far as the sphere of the universe, that every knee might 
bow to him, and every tongue confess to him! They 
ought to be more deeply concerned for his righteous cause, 
that remember they were once most unrighteously engaged 
against it. And ought besides to be filled with compas- 
sion towards the souls of men, yet in an unreconciled 
state, as having known by the terrors of the Lord, and re- 
membering the experienced dismalness and horror of that 
state, what it was to have Divine wrath and justice armed 
against you with Almighty power! And to have heard 
the thunder of such a voice, “I lift my hand to heaven, 
and swear I live for ever, if I whet my glittering sword, 
and my hand take hold on vengeance, I will recompense 
fury to mine adversaries, vengeance to mine enemies.”— 
Do you not know what the case is like to be, when pot- 
sherds, that should strive but with the potsherds of the 
earth, venture to oppose themselves as antagonists to om- 
nipotency ? And when briars and thorns set themselves 
in battle-array against the consuming fire, how easily it 
can pass through, and devour, and burn them up together ? 
And how much more fearful is their condition that know 
itnot! but are ready to rush like the horse into the battle! 
Do you owe no duty, no pity to them that have the same 
nature with you, and with whom your case was once the 
same? If you do indeed know the things of your peace 
God-ward, so as to have made your peace, to have come 
to an agreement, and struck a covenant with him; you 
have now taken his side, are of his. confederates; not as 
equals but subjects. You have sworn allegiance to him, 
and associated yourself with all them that have done so. 
‘There can hereupon be but one common interest to him 
and you. Hence therefore you are most strictly obliged 
to wish well to that interest, and promote it to your utter- 
most, in his own way, 7. e. according to his openly avowed 
inclination and design, and the genuine constitution of 
that kingdom which he hath erected, and is intent to en- 
large and extend further in the world. That, you do well 
know, is a kingdom of grace; for his natural kingdom al- 
ready confines with the universe, and can have no enlarge- 
ment, without enlarging the creation. Whosoever they 
are that contend against him, are not merely enemies, 
therefore, but rebels. And you see he aims to conquer 
them by love and goodness; and therefore treats with 
them, and seeks to establish a kingdom over them, in and 
by a Mediator, who if he were not intent upon the same 
design, had never lamented the destruction of any of them, 
and wept over their ruin, as here you find. So, therefore, 
should you long for the conversion of souls, and enlarge- 
ment of his kingdom this way, both out of loyalty to him, 
and compassion towards them. 

If. For such as may be in great fear lest this prove to be 
their case. ‘They are either such as may fear it, but do 
not; or such as are deeply afflicted with this actual fear. 

1, For the former sort, who are in too great danger of 
bringing themselvesinto this dreadful deplorate condition, 
but apprehend nothing of it. All that is to be said to 
them apart by themselves, is only to awaken them out of 
their drowsy, dangerous slumber and security; and then 
they will be capable of being spoken to, together with the 
other sort. Let me therefore, ~ 

1. Demand of you; do you believe there is a Lord 
over you, yea or no? ‘Use your thoughts, for about mat- 
ters that concern you less, you can think. Do you not 
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apprehend you have an invisible Owner and Ruler, that 
rightfully claims to himself an interest im yon, and a, go- 
verning power over you? How came you into being ? 
You know you made not yourselves. And if youyet look » 
no higher than to progenitors of your own kind, mortal 
men, as you are; how came they into being? You have 
so much understanding about you, if you would use it, as 
to know they could none of them make themselves more 
than you, and that, therefore, human race must have had 
its beginning from some superior Maker. And did not 
he that made them make you and all things else ? Where 
are your arguments to prove it was otherwise, and that 
this world, and all the generations of men, took beginning 
of themselves, without a wise and mighty Creator? Pro- ~ 
duce your strong reasons, upon which you will venture 
your souls, and all the possibilities of your being happy or 
miserable to ity! Will your imagination make you 
safe? and protect you against his wrath and justice, whose 
authority you will not own? Can you, by it, uncreate 
your Creator, and nullify the eternal Being? or have you 
any thing else, besides your own blind imagination, to 
make you confident, that allthings came of nothing, with- 
out any maker? But if you know not how to think this 
reasonable, and apprehend you must allow yourselves to 
owe your being to an Almighty Creator, let me, 

2. Ask of you how you think your life is maintained? 
Doth not he that made you live, keep youalive? Whereas 
you have heard we ail live, and move, and have our be- 
ings in him, doth it not seem most likely to you to be so ? 
Have you power of your own life? Do you think you can 
live as long as you will? At least do-you not find you need 
the common helps of meat and drink, and air and clothing, 
for the support and comfort of your lives? And are not 
all these his creatures as well as you? And can you have 
them, whether he will or no? 

3. And how can you thinkthat hethat made and main- 
tains you, hath no right to rule you? Ifit were possible any 
one should as much depend upon you, would you not claim 
such power over him? Can you suppose yourself to be 
under no obligation to please him, who hath done somuch 
for you? and to do his will, if you can any way know it? 

4, And can you pretend you have no means to know it? 
That book that goes up and down under the name of his 
Word, can you disprove it to be his Word ? Ifsuch writings 
should now first come into the world, so sincere, so awful, 
so holy, so heavenly, bearing so expressly the Divine 
image, avowing themselves to be from God,-and the most 
wonderful works are wrought to prove them his word, the 
deaf made to hear, the blind to see, the dumb to speak, the 
sick healed, the dead raised, by a word only commanding 
it to be so, would you not confess this to be sufficient evi- 
dence that this revelation came from heaven. And are 
you not sufficiently assured they are so confirmed? Do 
you find in yourselves any inclination to cheat your child- 
ren, in any thing that concerns their well being? Why 
should you more suspect your forefather’s design, to cheat 
you in the mere reporting falsely a matter of fact? Was 
not human nature the same, so many hundred years ago ? 
Did ever the enemies of the Christian name, in the earlier ° 
days of Christianity, when it was but a novelty in the 
world, and as much hated, and endeavoured to be rooted 
out, as ever any profession was, deny such matters of fact ? 
Have not some of the most spiteful of them confessed it ? 
Did not Christians then willingly sacrifice their lives by 
multitudes, upon the assured truth of these things. Have 
they not been ever since most strictly careful to preserve 
these writings, and transmit them, as wherein the all of 
themselves and their posterity was contained? And where 
is now A new light? where are your latter discoveries, 
upon which, so many ages after, you are able to evict 
these writings of falsehood, or dare venture to disbelieve 
them ? : 

5, But if you believe these writings to be divine, how 
expressly is it told you, in them, what the state of your 
case is God-ward, and what he requires of you! You may 
see you have displeased him, and how you are to please 
him, as hath been shown before in this discourse. You 
know that you have lived in the world mindless and in- 
observant of him, not trusting, fearing, loving, or delight- 
ing in him, declining his acquaintance and converse; 
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seeking your own pleasure, following your inclination, 
doing your own will; asif you were supreme, never mind- 
ing to refer your actions to his precepts as your rule, or to 
‘his glory as your end: And from that word of his you 
may understand all this to be very displeasing to him. 
And that you can never please him by continuing this 
course, but by breaking it off, and returning to him as your 
Lord and your God. That since your case did need a re- 
deemer, and reconciler, and he hath provided and appointed 
one for you ; you are to apply yourselves to him, to commit 
and subject your souls to him, to trust in his merits and 
blood, and submit to his authority and government. And, 

6. Are you not continually called hereto by the Gospel, 
under which you have lived all this while? so that you 
are in actual, continual rebellion against him all the while 
you comply not with this call; every breath you draw is 
rebellious breath. There is no moment wherein this lies 
not upon you, by every moment’s addition to your time. 
And that patience of his which adds by moments to your 


life, and should lead you to repentance, is, while you re- 


pent not, perverted by you, only to the treasuring up of 
wrath against the day of wrath, and the revelation of his 
righteous judgment. 2 

7. And do you not find, as his word also plainly tells you, 
a great averseness and disinclination in you to any such 
Serious solemn applying yourself to-him, and your Re- 
deemer? Try your own hearts; do you not findthem draw 
back and recoil? if you urge them, do they not still fly 
off? How leth are you to retire! and set yourselves to 
consider your case! and unto serious seeking of God in 
Christ! both from a reluctancy and indisposition to any 
such employment as this is itself, and from disaffection to 
that whereto it tends, the breaking off your former sinful 
eourse of life, and entering upon a better. And does not 
all this show you the plain truth of what the word of God 
hath told you, that the Ethiopian may as soon change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots, as they do good who are ac- 
customed to do evil; (Jer. xiii. 23.) that you have a heart 


that cannot repent, (Rom. ii. 5.) till God give you repent- | 
- ance to life, (Acts x1. 18.) that you cannot come to Christ | 


till the Father draw you, John vi. 44. Do you not see 
your case then? that you must perish if you have not help 
from heaven, if God do not give you his grace, to -over- 
come and cure the averseness and malignity of your na- 
ture? that things are likely thus torun on with you as they 
have from day to day, and from year to year; and you 
that are unwilling to take the course that is necessary for 
your salvation to-day, are likely to be as unwilling to- 
_ morrow, and so your lives consume in vanity, till you drop 
into perdition? But, ae 

8. Dost thou not also know, sinner, (what hath been so 
newly shown thee from God’s word,) that, by thy being 
under the Gospel, thou hast a day of grace? not only as 
offers of pardon and reconciliation are made to thee in it, 
but also as through it, converting, heart-renewing grace 
is to be expected, and may be had? that what is sufficient 
for the turning and changing of thy heart, is usually not 
given all at once, but as gentler insinuations (the injection 
of some good thoughts and desires) are complied with, 
more powerful influences may be hoped to follow? that 
therefore thou art concerned, upon any such thought cast 
into thy mind, of going now to seek God for the life of thy 
soul, to strive, thyself, against thy own disinclination? that 
if thou do not, but yield to it, and still defer, it may prove 
mortal to thee? For is it not plain to thee in itself, and 
from what hath been said, that this day hath its limits, and 
will come’to an end? Dost thou not know thou art a mor- 
tal creature, that thy breath is in thy nostrils? Dost thou 
know how near thou art to the end of thy life? and how 
few breaths there may be for thee between this present 
- moment and eternity? Dost thou not know thy day of 
grace may end before thy life? that thou mayst be cast far 
enough out of the sound of the Gospel? and if thou 
shouldst carry any notices of it with thee, thou, who hast 
been so unapt to consider them, while they were daily 
pressed upon thee, wilt most probably be less apt when 
thou hearest of no such thing ? that thou mayst live still 
under the Gospel, and the Spirit of grace retire from thee, 
_and never attempt thee more for thy former despiting of 
it ? For what obligation hast thou upon that blessed Spirit ? 
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Or why shouldst thou think a Deity bound to attend upon 
thy triflings? And, 

9. If yet all this move hot: tonsider what it will be to 
die unreconciled to God! Thou hast been his enemy, he 
hath made thee gracious offers of peace, waited long upon. 
thee, thou hast made hight of all. The matter must at 
length end either in reconciliation or vengeance! ‘The 
former is not acceptable to thee: art thou prepared for the 
latter ? canst thou sustain it? Is it not a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God? Thou wilt not do 
him right; he must then right himself upon thee. Dost 
thou think he cannot do it? canst thou doubt his power ? 
Cast thine eyes about thee, behold the greatness (as far as 
thou canst) of this creation of his, whereof thou art a very 
little part. He that hath made that sun over thine head, 
and stretched out those spacious heavens, that hath fur- 
nished them with those innumerable bright stars, that go- 
verns all their motions, that hath hung this earth upon no- 
thing, that made and sustains that great variety of crea- 
tures that inhabit it, can he not deal with thee, a worm? 
Can thine heart endure, or thine hands be strong, if he 
plead with thee? if he surround thee with his terrors, and. 
set them in battle array against thee? Hell and destruc- 
tion are open before him, and without covering; how soon 
art thou cast in and ingulfed! Sit down, and consider 
whether thou be able, with thy empotency, to stand before 
him, that comes against thee with almighty power! Is it 
not better to sue in time for peace? But perhaps thou 
mayst say, ‘‘I begin now to fear it is too late, I have so 
long slighted the Gospel, resisted the Holy Spirit of God, 
abused and baffled my own light and conscience, that I 
am afraid God will quite abandon me, and cast me off for 
ever.” It is well if thou do indeed begin to fear. ‘That 
fear gives hope. Thou art then capable of coming into 
their rank who are next to be spoken to, viz. 

2. Such as feel themselves afflicted with the apprehen- 
sion and dread of their having out-lived their day, and 
that the things of their peace are now irrecoverably hid 
from their eyes. I desire to counsel such faithfully, accord- 
ing to that light and guidance which the Gospel of our 
Lord affords us in reference to any such case. 

~1. Take heed of stifling that fear suddenly, but labour to 
improve it tosome advantage, and then to cure and remove 
it by rational, evangelical means and methods. Do not, 
as thou lovest the life of thy soul, go about suddenly, or by 
undue means, to smother or extinguish it. ’Tis too pos- 
sible, when any such apprehension strikes into a man’s 
mind, because ’tis a sharp or piercing thought, disturbs his 
quiet, gives him molestation, and some torture, to pluck 


| out the dart too soon, and cast it away. Perhaps such a 


course is taken, as doth him unspeakably more mischief, 
than a thousand such thoughts would ever do. He di- 
verts, it may be, to vain company, or to sensuality, talks 
or drinks away his trouble ; makes death his cure of pain, 
and to avoid the fear of hell, leaps into it. Is this indeed 
the wisest course? Hither thy apprehension is reasonable, 
or unreasonable. If it should prove a reasonable appre- 
hension, as it is a terrible one, would the neglect of it be- 
come a reasonable creature, or mend thy case ? if it shall 
be found unreasonable, it may require time and some de- 
bate to discover it to be so; whereby, when it is manifestly 
detected, with how much greater satisfaction is it laid aside! 
Labour then to inquire rightly concerning this matter. 

2. In this inquiry, consider diligently what the kind of 
that fear is that you find yourselves afflicted with, The 
fear that perplexes your heart, must some way correspond 
tothe apprehension you have in your mind, touching your 
case. Cansiler what that is, and in what form it shows 
itself there. Doth it appear in the form of a peremptory 
judgement, a definitive sentefice, which you have past with- 
in yourself concerning your case; that your day is over, 
and you are a lost creature ? or only of a mere.doubt, lest 
it should prove so? The fear that corresponds to the 
former of these, makes you quite desperate, and obstinate- 
dy resolute against any means for the bettering of your 
condition. The fear that answers to the latter apprehen- 
sion, hath a mixture of hope in it, which admits of some- 
what to be done for your relief, and will prompt thereunto. 
Labour to discern which of these is the present temper and 
posture of your spirit, : 
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3. If you find it be the former, let no thought any longer 
dwell in your mind wnder that form, viz. as a definitive 
sentence conéerning yourstate. You have nothing to do 
to pass such a judgment; the tendency of it is dismal and 
horrid, as you may, yourself, perceive. And your ground 
for it is none at all. Your conscience within you is to do 
the office of a judge; but only of an under-judge, that is 
to proceed strictly by rule, prescribed and set by the’ sove- 
reign Lord and Arbiter of life and death: there is one 
Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy. Nor is 
your conscience, as an under-judge, to meddle at all, but 
in cases within your cognizance. This about your final 

state is a reserved, excepted case, belonging only to the 
supreme tribunal, which you must take heed how you 
usurp. Assucha judgment tends to make you desperate, 
so there will be high presumption in this despair. Dare 
you take upon you to cancel and nullify to yourself the 
obligation of the evangelical law ? and whereas that makes 
it your duty to repent, and believe the Gospel, to absolve 
yourself from this bond, and say, it is none of your duty; 
or make it impossible to you to do it? You have matter 
and cases enough within the cognizance of your conscience, 
not only the particular actions of your life, but your pre- 
sent state also, whether you be as yet in a state of accept- 
ance. with God, through Christ, yea orno. And here you 
have rules set you to judge by. But concerning your final 
‘state, or that youshall never be brought into a state of ac- 
ceptance, you have no rule by which you can male sucha 
judgment; and therefore this judgment belongs not to you. 
Look then upon the matter of your final condition, as an 
exempt case, reserved to the future judgment, and the pre- 
sent determination whereof, against yourself, is without 


your compass and line, and most unsuitable to the state of 


probation, wherein, you are to reckon, God continues you 
here, with the rest of men in’this world; and therefore 
any such judgment you should tear and reverse, and as 
such, not permit to have any place with you. 

4, Yet since, as hath been said, you are not quite to re- 
ject or obliterate any apprehension or thought touching 
this subject, make it your business to correct and reduce it 
‘to that other form, 7. e. letit only for the present remain with 
you, as a doubt. how your case now stands, and what issue 
it may at length have. And see that your fear thereupon 
be answerable to your apprehension, so rectified. While 
as yet it is not evident, you have made your peace with 
God upon his known terms, you are to consider God hath 


left your case a doubtful case, and you are to conceive of | 


it accordingly; and are to entertain a fear concerning it, 
not as certainly hopeless, but as uncertain. And as yours 
is aa a doubtful case, ’tis a most important one. It 
concerns your souls, and your eternal well-being, and is 
not therefore to be neglected, or trifled with. You do not 
know how God will deal with you: whether he will again 


afford you such help as he hath done, or whether ever he. 


will effectually move your heart unto conversion and sal- 
vation, You therefore are to work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling, because (as was told you) he works, 
but of his own good pleasure. Your fear should not ex- 
ceed this state of your case, so as to exclude hope. It is 
of unspeakable concernment to you, that hope do intermin- 
gle with your fear. ‘That will do much to mollify and 
soften your hearts, that after all the abuse of mercy, and 


imposing upon the patience of God, your neglects and | 


slights of'a bleeding Saviour, your resisting and grieving 
the Spirit of grace, he may yet, once for all, visit your for- 
Jorn soul with his vital influence, and save you from go- 
ing down to perdition! How can your hearts but melt 
and break upon this apprehension! And it isnot a ground- 
less one. He that “came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance,” wil} not fail to treat them well, 
whom he sees beginning to listen to his call, and enter- 
taining the thoughts that most directly tend to bring them 
to a compliance with it. Your hope insinuating itself and 
mingling with your fear, is highly grateful to the God of 
all grace. He takes pleasure in them that fear him, and in 
them that hope in his mercy, Psal. exlvii. 11. , 
5. But see to it also that your fear be not slight and mo- 
mentary, and that it vanish not, while as yet it hath so 
great a work to do in you, viz. to engage you to accept 


God’s own terms of peace and reconciliation, with all your | 
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heart and soul. It is of continual use, even not only in 
order to conversion, but to the converted also. Can you 
think those mentioned words were spoken to none such, 
Phil. ii. 12, 13.2 or those, Heb. iv. 1. Let us therefore 
fear, lest a promise being left us of entering into his rest, 
any of you should seem to come short, &c:’} And do we 
not find a holy fear is to contribute all along to the whole 
of progressive sanctification ? 2 Cor. vii. 1, Having there- 
fore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse our- _ 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. And that by it he preserves 
his own, that they never depart from him, Jer. xxxii. 40. 
Much more do you need it in your present case, while 
matters are yet in treaty between God and you. And as 
it should not exceed the true apprehension of your case, 
so nor should it come short of it. = 

6. You should therefore in order hereto aggravate to 
yourselves the just causes of your fear. Why are you 
afraid your day should be over, and the things of your 
peace be for ever hid from your eyes? Is it not that you 
have sinned against much light, against many checks of 
your own consciences, against many very serious warn- 
ings and exhortations, many earnest importunate beseech- 
ings and entreaties you have had in the ministry of the 
Gospel, many motions and strivings of the Spirit of God 
thereby ? Let your thoughts dwell upon these things. 
Think what it is for the great God, the Lord of glory, to 
have been slighted by a worm! Doth not thisdeserveasill . 
things at the hands of God as you can fear? ’Tis fit you 
should apprehénd what your desert is, though perhaps 
mercy may interpose and avert the deserved dreadful event. 
Andif he have signified his displeasure towards you here- 
upon, by desisting for the present, and ceasing to strive 
with you as he hath formerly done; if your heart be grown 
more cold, and dead, and hard, than sometime it was; if 
you have been left so as to fall into grosser sin; “tis highly 
reasonable you should fear being finally forsaken of the 
blessed spirit of God, and greatly fear it, but with an awful 
fear, that may awaken you most earnestly to endeavour 
his return to you, not with a despairing fear, that will bind 
you up from any further endeavour for your soul at all. 

And if upon all this (by death or otherwise) such a min- 
istry be withdrawn from you as God did work by, imsome > 
degree, upon you, and you find not in that kind, what is 
so suitable to your state and case; take heed lest you bs 
stupid under such a stroke. Think what it imports unto 
you, if God have, as it were, said concerning any servant 
of his, (as Ezek. iii, 26.) I will make his tongue cleave to 
the roof of his mouth, that he shall not be a reprover to 
you any more! Consider that God may by this be making 
way that ‘‘ wrath may ¢ome upon you to the uttermost,” 
and never let you have opportunity to know more the 
things of your peace. Perhaps you may never meet with 
the man more, that shall speak so accommodately to your 
‘condition, that shall so closely pursue you through all the 
haunts, and subterfuges, and lurking-holes, wherein your 
guilty convinced soul hath been wont to hide itself, and 
falsely seek to heal its own wounds. One of more value 
may be less apt, possibly, to profit you: as a more polished 
key doth not therefore alike fit every lock. And thy case 
may be such, that thou shalt never hear a sermon or the 
voice of a preacher more. saa 

7. And now in this case recollect yourselves, what sins 
you have been formerly convinced of, under such a minis- 
try, and which you have persisted in notwithstanding. 
Were you never convinced of your neglecting God, and 
living as without him in the world? of your low esteem 
and disregard of Christ ? of your worldliness, your mind- 
ing only the things of this earth? of your carnality, pride, 
self-seeking, voluptuousness, your having been lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God ?. of your unprofitable- 
ness in your station? wherein you ought to have lived 
more conformably to Christian rules and precepts, accord- 
ing to the relations wherein God had set you? Were you 
never convinced how very faulty governors you have been, 
or members of families? parents or masters, children or 
servants, &c.? What will this come to at last, that. con- 


Victions have hitherto signified and served for nothing but 


increase of guilt ? 
8. Under all this weight and load of guilt, consider what 
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you have to do for your souls! Bethink yourselves; are 
you to sitdown and yield yourselves to perish? Con- 
sider, man, it is the business of thy soul, and of thine eter- 
nal state, that is now before thee. ‘Thou hast the dreadful 
flaming gulf of everlasting horror and misery in view ; hast 
thou. nothing left thee to do but to throw thyself into’ it ? 
Methinks thou shouldst sooner reconcile thy thoughts 
to any thing than that; and that, if any thing at all be to 
be done for thine escape, thou shouldst rather set thyself 
about it, and do it. Thou art yet alive, not yet in hell, yet 
the patience of God spares thee, thou hast yet time to 
consider, thou hast the power to think yet left thee, and 
canst thou use it no other way than to think of perishing ? 
Think rather how not to perish. A great point is gained, 
if thou art but brought to say, “ What shall Ido to be 
saved ?’ which doth imply thou. dost both apprehend the 
distressedness of thy case, and art willing to do any thing 
that is to be done for thy relief. And if thou art brought 
to this, thy circumstances may perhaps be such, that thou 
canst only put this question to thyself, and art only thyself 
to answer it, without a living, present guide, which may 
therefore make such a help as this needful to thee. Pos- 
sibly some irresistible providence may have so cast thy lot, 
that thou art only now to be thy own preacher; though it 
sometime was otherwise with thee; and things were said 
to thee most suitable to the condition of thy soul, which 
thou wouldst not then consider. It is yet pressed upon 
thee to consider now, with some design to direct thy 
thoughts, that they run not into useless and troublesome 
confusion only. And your subject being what course you 
are now to take, that you may escape eternal wrath and 
ruin, ’tis obvious to you to apprehend nothing is to be 
done against or without God, but with him, and by him. 
Your utmost consideration can but bring the matter to 
this short point, that whereas you have highly offended the 
God that made you, incurred his wrath, and made him 
your enemy, either to resist, or treatand supplicate. That 
madness which would let you intend the former, is not 
-capable of consideration at all. For, if you consider, will 
you contend with omnipotency, or fight with an all-devour- 
ing flame? And as to the latter, it is well for you, that it 
can be the matter of your consideration, that you have any 
encouragement to turn your thoughts that way. You 
might have enemies that, being provoked, and having you 
in their power, would never admit of a treaty, nor regard 
your supplications, but fall upon you with merciless fury, 
and leave you nothing to think of but perishing. Here it 
is not so with you. The merciful God hath graciously 
told you, fury is not so in him, but that (though if briars 
~ and thorns will set themselves in battle against him, he 
will easily pass through, and burn them up together, yet) 
uf any will take hold of his strength, that they may make 
peace with him, they shall make peace with him, Isa. 
'xxvii.4,5. You are to consider there is dangerin your 
case, and there is hope, that your sin is not so little as to 
need no forgiveness, nor too great tobe forgiven. Where- 
fore, whose case soever this is, since you may be forgiven, 
if you duly apply yourselves, and must be forgiven, or you 
are undone, my further advice to you is, and you may, as 
to this, advise yourself, having nothing else left you to do. 

9. That you cast yourselves down before the mercy- 
seat of God, humble yourselves deeply at his footstool, 
turn to him with all your soul, implore his mercy through 
Christ, make a solemn covenant with him, taking him to 
be your God, and devoting yourself to him to be his, ac- 
cepting his Son as your Lord and Saviour, and resigning 
your soul with submission and trust entirely to him, to be 
ruled and saved by him. That you are to do this, the 
case is plain, and even speaks itself; how you are to do it 
may need to be more particularly told you. 

1. Take heed that what you do in this be not the 
mere effect of your present apprehended distress, but .of 
the altered judgment and inclination of your mind and 
heart. The apprehension of your distressed dangerous 
condition, may be a useful means and inducement to: en- 
gage you more seriously to listen and attend to the pro- 

osals made to you in the gospel. But if upon all this, 
it should be the sense of your heart that you would rather 
live still as ‘without God in the world, and that you would 
hever come to any such treaty or agreement with him, if 





/show the high value of it. 
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mere necessity, and the fear of perishing, did not urge you 
to it, you are still but where you were. ‘Therefore, though 
the feared danger was necessary to make you bethink 
yourself, and consider what God propounds to you; that 
consideration ought to have that further effect upon you, to 
convince you of the equity and desirableness of the things 
themselves which he propounds, summarily, of your be- 
taking yourselves to him as your sovereign Lord, and su- 
bral ees to fear and love, obey and enjoy him, in Christ 

esus, and accordingly ought to incline your heart thereto. 

2. You are to consider in your entering into this cove- 
nant with God in Christ, that it is not a transaction for the _. 
present only you are about, but for your whole life. This - 
God is to be your God for ever and ever, your. God and 
your guide even to the death, Psal. x!viii. 14. You are 
to live in his fear and love, in his service and communion, 
all your days, and must understand this to be the meaning 
and tenor of the covenant which yon make with him. 

3. And hence, therefore, ic is plain that your whole 
transaction in this matter must proceed from a new 
nature, and'a new vital principle of grace and holiness in 
you. What you do herein will otherwise neither be sin- 
cerenor lasting. Youcan never embrace religion for itself, 
without this, nor-continue on ina religious course. What 
you do only from a temporary pang of fear upon you, is 
but from a kind of force that is for the present upon you, 
and will come to nothing, as soon asthe impression of that 
fear wears off.. The religion which is true and durable, is 
not from a spirit of fear, but of love, power, and a sound 
mind, 2'Tim.i.'7. You must be a new creature, God’s 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works— 
that you may walk inthem. The life of the new creature 
stands in love to God, as its way and course afierwards 
is a course of walking with God. If your heart be not 
brought to love God, and delight in him, you are still but 
dead towards God, and you still remain alive unto sin, as 
before. Whereas, if you ever come to be a Christian in- 
deed, you must be able truly to reckon yourself dead to 
sin, and alive to God through Jesus Christ, Rom. vi. 11. 
Whereupon in your making the mentioned covenant, you 
must yield yourself to God, as one that is alive from the 
dead, as ’tis ver. 13. of the same chapter. A new nature 
and life in you, will make all that you do, ina way of duty, 
(whether immediately towards God or man, the whole 
course of godliness, righteousness, and sobriety,) easy and 
delightful to you. And because it is evident both from 
many plain scriptures, and your own ‘and all men’s expe- 
rience, that you cannot be, yourselves, the authors of a 
new life and nature, you must therefore further, in entering 
into this covenant. . 

4. Most earnestly cry to God, and plead with him for 
his Spirit, by whom the vital unitive bond must be con- 
tracted between God and Christ and your souls. So this 
will be the covenant of life and peace. Lord! how gene- 
rally dovhe Christians of ourage deceive themselves with 
a self-sprung religion! Divine indeed in the institution, 
but merely human, in respect of the radication and exer- 
cise; in which respects also it must be divine or nothing. 


.What, are we yet tolearn thata Divine power must work 


and form our religion in us, as well as Divine authority 
direct and enjoin it? Do all such Scriptures go for 
nothing that tell us, it is God that must create the new 
heart, and renew the right spirit in us; that he must turn 
us, if ever we be turned; that we can never come to Christ, 
except the Father draw us, &c.? Noris there any cause of 
discouragement in this, if you consider what hath before 
been said in this discourse. Ask and you shall receive, 
seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened. to 
you. Your heavenly Father will give his Spirit to them 
that ask, more readily than parents do bread to their chil- 
dren, andnot astone. But whatif yoube put to ask often, 
and wait long, this doth but the more endear the gift, and 
You are to remember how 
often you have grieved, resisted, and vexed this Spirit, and. 
that you have made God wait long upon you. What if 
the absolute sovereign Lord of all expect your attendance 
upon him? He waits to be gracious— and blessed are they 
that wait for him. Renewyourapplicationstohim. Lay 
from time to time that covenant before you, which your- 
selves must be wrought up unto a full entire closure with. 
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And if it be not done at one time, try yet if it will another, 
and try again andagain. Rememberit is for your life, for 
your soul, for your all. But do not satisfy yourself with 
only such faint motions within thee, as may only be the 
_ effects of thy own spirit, of thy dark, dull, listless, sluggish, 
dei, hard heart, at least not of the efficacious regenerating 
influence of the divine Spirit. Didst thou never hear 
what mighty workings there have been in others, when 
God hath been transforming and renewing them, and 
drawing them into living union with his Son, and himself 
through him? What an amazing penetrating light hath 
struck into their hearts! as2 Cor. iv. 6.. Such as when 
he was making the world, enlightened the chaos. Such 
as hath made them see things that concerned them as they 
truly were, and with their own proper face, God, and 
Christ, and themselves, sin and duty, heaven and hell, in 
their own true appearances! How effectually they have 
been awakened! how the terrors of the Almighty have 
beset and seized their souls! what agonies and pangs 
they have felt in themselves, when the voice of God hath 
said to them, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead,and Christ shall give thee light! Eph. v. 14. 
How he hath brought them down at his feet, thrown them 
into the dust, broken them, melted them, made them abase 
themselves, loathe and abhor themselves, filled them with 
sorrow, shame, confusion, and with indignation towards 
their own guilty souls, habituated them to a- severity 
against themselves, unto the most sharp, and yet most 
unforced self-accusations, self-judging, and self-condemna- 
tion; sO as even to make them lay claim to hell, and 
confess the portion of devils belonged to them, as their 
own most deserved portion. And if now their eyes have 
been directed towards a Redeemer, and any glimmering of 
hope hath appeared to them; if now they are taught to 
understand God saying to them, Sinner, art thou yet 
willing to be reconciled, and accept a Saviour? O the 
transport into which it puts them! this is life from the 
dead! What, is there hope forsuch a lost wretch as I? 
How tasteful now is that melting invitation! how pleasant 
an intimation doth it carry with it! Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
&c. Ifthe Lord of heaven and earth do now look down 
from the throne of glory, and say,- “ What! sinner, wilt 
thou despise my favour and pardon, my Son, thy mighty 
merciful Redeemer, my grace and Spirit still?—What can 
be the return of the poor abashed wretch, overawed by 
the glory of the Divine Majesty, stung with compunction, 
overcome with the intimation of kindness and love? I 
have heard of thee, O God, by the hearing of the ear, now 
mine eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes. So inwardly is the truth of that word 
now felt, That thou mayest remember and be confounded, 
and never open thy mouth any more because of thy shame, 
when I am pacified towards thee, for all that thou hast 
done, saith the Lord God, Ezek. xvi. 63. But, sinner, 
wilt thou make a covenant with me and my Christ? wilt 
thou take me ix thy God, and him for thy Redeemer and 
Lord? And y I, Lord? yet, may 1? O admirable 
grace! wonderful sparing mercy ! that I was not thrown 
into hell at my first refusal! Yea, Lord, with all my heart 
and soul. I renounce the vanities of an empty cheating 
world, and all the pleasures of sin. In thy favour stands 
my life. Whom have I in heaven but thee? whom on 
earth do I desire besides thee? And O, thou blessed 
Jesus, thou Prince of the kings ofthe earth, who hast 
loved me, and washed me from my sins in thy blood, and 
whom the eternal God hath exalted to bea Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins, I fall 
before thee, my Lord and my God; I here willingly ten- 
der my homage at the footstool of thy throne. I take thee 
for the Lord of my life. I absolutely surrender and resign 
myself to thee. Thy love constrains me henceforth no 
more to'live to myself, but to thee who diedst for me, and 
didst rise again. And I subject and yield myself to thy 
blessed light and power, O Holy Spirit of grace, to be 
more and more illuminated, sanctified, and prepared for 
every good word and work in this world, and for an inhe- 
rifance among them that are sanctified in the other. Sin- 
ner, never give thy soul leave to be at rest till thou find it 
brought to some such transaction with God (the Father, 
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Son, and Spirit) as this; so as that thou canst truly say, 
and dost feel thy heart is in it. Be not weary or impatient 
of waiting and striving, till thou canst say, this is now the 
very sense of thy soul. Such things have been done in 
the world; (but O how seldom of latter days!) so God 
hath wrought with men to save them from going down to 
the pit, having found a ransom for them. And why may 
he not yet be expected to do so? He hath smitten rocks 
ere now, and made the waters gush out; nor 1s his hand 
shortened nor his ear heavy. ‘Thy danger is not, sinner, 
that he will be inexorable, but lest thou shouldst. He 
will be entreated, if thou wouldst be prevailed with to 
entreat his favour with thy whole heart. 

And that thou mayst, and not throw away thy soul, 

and so great a hope, through mere sloth, and loathness to 
be at some pains for thy life; let the text, which hath been 
thy directory about the things that belong to thy peace, 
be also thy motive, as it gives thee to behold the Son of 
God. weeping over such as would not know those things. 
Shall not the Redeemer’s tears move thee? O hard heart! 
Consider what these tears import to this purpose. 
_ 1. They signify the real depth and greatness of the mi- 
sery into which thou art falling. ‘They drop from an intel- 
lectual and most comprehensive eye, that sees far, and 
pierces deep into things, hath a wide and-large prospect; 
takes the comfort of that forlorn state into which unrecon- 
cileable sinners are hastening, in all the horror of it. The 
Son of God did not weep vain and causeless tears, or for 
a light matter; nor did he for himself either spend his 
own, or desire the profusion of others’ tears. Weep not 
for me, O daughters of Jerusalem, &c. He knows the 
value of souls, the weight of guilt, and how low it will 
press and sink them; the severity of God’s justice, and 
the power of his anger, and what the fearful effects of them 
will be, when they finally fall. If thou understandest not 
these things thyself, believe him that did, at least believe 
his tears. : 

2. They signify the sincerity of his love and pity, the 
truth and tenderness of hiscompassion. Canst thou think 
his deceitful tears ? his, who never knew guile? was this 
like the rest of his course ? And remember that he who 
shed tears, did, from the same fountain of love ang mercy, 
shed blood too! Was that also done to deceive? Thou 
makest thyself some very considerable thing indeed, if 
thou thinkest the Son of God counted it worth his while 
to weep, and bleed, and die, to deceive thee into a false 
esteem of him and his love. But if it be the greatest 
madness imaginable to entertain any such thought, but 
that his tears were sincere and inartificial, the natural 
genuine expressions of undissembled benignity and pity, 
thou art then to consider what love and compassion thou 
art now sinning against; what bowels thou spurnest; and 
that if thou perishest, ‘tis under such guilt as the devils 
themselves are not liable to, who never had a Redeemer 
a for them, nor, that we ever find, weeping over 
them, 

3. They show the remedilessness of thy case, if thou 
persist in impenitency and unbelief till the things of thy 
pou be quite hid from thine eyes. These tears will then 

e the last issues of (even defeated) love, of love that is 
frustrated of its kind design: 'Thou mayest perceive in 
these tears the steady unalterable laws of Heaven, the in- 
flexibleness of the Divine justice, that holds thee in ada- 
mantine bonds, and hath sealed thec up, if thou prove 
incurably obstinate and impenitent, unto perdition ; so that 
even the Redeemer himself, he that is mighty to save, can- 
not at length save thee, but only weep over thee, drop 
tears into thy flame, which assuage il not; but (though 
they have another design, even to express true compassion) 
do yet Spy heighten and increase the fervour of it; 
and will do so to all eternity. He even tells thee, sinner, 
“Thou hast despised my blood, thou shalt yet have my 
tears.” ‘That would have saved thee, these do only lament 
thee lost. - é 

But the tears wept over others, as lost and past hope, 
why should they not yet melt thee, while as yet there is 
hope in thy case? If thou be effectually melted in thy very 
soul, and looking to him whom thou hast pierced, dost 
truly mourn over him, thou mayst assure thyself the pros- 
pect his weeping eye had- of lost souls, did not include 
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thee. His weeping over thee would argue thy case for- 
lorn and hopeless: thy mourning over him will make 
- — and happy. That it may be so, consider further, 

at, ; ic 

4. They signify how very intent he is to save souls, and 
how gladly he would save thine, if yet thou wilt accept of 
mercy while it may be had. For if he weep over them 
that will not be saved, from the same love that is the spring 
of these tears, would saving mercies proceed to those that 
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are become willing to receive them. And that love that 
wept over them that were lost, how will it glory in them 
that are saved! There his love is disappointed and vexed, 
crossed in its gracious intendment ; but here having com- 
passed it, how will he joy over thee with singing, and rest 
in hislove! And thou also, instead of being involved in a 
like ruin with the unreconciled sinners of the old Jeru- 
salem, shalt be enrolled among the glorious citizens of the 
new, and triumph together with them in eternal glory. 
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Because some things, not fit to be wholly omitted, were 
as little fit to come into the body of a practical discourse, 
’twas thought requisite to subjoin here the following addi- 
tions, that will severally have reference to distinct parts of 
the foregoing discourse. 

As to what was said of the unreasonableness and ill 
consequence of admitting it—to be any man’s duty to be- 
lieve himself utterly rejected, and forsaken of God, inas- 
much as it would make that his duty which were repug- 
nant to his felicity :—this is to be evinced by a considera- 
tion, which also, even apart by itself, were not without its 
own great weight, viz. that such a belief were inconsistent 
with his former stated and known duty ; it were therefore 
inconsistent with his felicity, inasmuch as it would make 
that duty impossible to be performed, which before, was 
by constitution of the evangelical law, made necessary to 
it, viz. repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The hope of acceptance is so recessary to 
both these, that the belief of a man’s being finally rejected, or 
that he shall never be accepted, cannot but make them both 
impossible, equally impossible as if he were actually in 
hell, as much impossible to him as to the devils themselves. 
Nor is this impossibility merely from a moral impotency, 
or that obduration of heart which were confessedly vicious, 
and his great sin, but from the natural influence of that 
belief of his being for ever rejected, which (upon the men- 
tioned supposition) were his duty. Besides, inasmuch as 
it is the known duty of a sinner under the Gospel, to turn 
to God through Christ, and it is also declared in the same 
Gospel (sufficiently to make it the common matter of faith 
to Christians) that none can of themselves turn to God, 
and believe in his Son, without the help of special effi- 
cacious grace; it must hereupon be a man’s duty also to 
pray for that grace which may enable him hereto. How 
deep in wickedness was Simon Magus, even in the gall of 
bitterness, and bond of iniquity, when yet Peter calls him 
to repentance, and puts him upon praying for forgiveness ; 
(which must imply also his praying for the grace to re- 
pent ;) but how can a man pray for that, which, at the 
same time, he believes shall not be given him? yea, and 
which is harder, and more unaccountable, how can he 
stand obliged in duty, to pray for that which at the same 
time, he stands obliged in duty to believe he shall not 
obtain? How can these two contrary obligations lie upon 
aman at the same time? or is he to look upon the former 
as ceased? should he reckon the Gospel as to him re- 
pealed? or his impenitency and infidelity, even when they 
are at the highest, no sins? 

I know ’tis obvious to object, as to all this, the case of 
the unpardonable blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; 
which will be supposed to be stated and determined in 
the sacred Scriptures; and being so, the person that hath 
committed it, may equally be thought obliged (by a mixed 
assent, partly of faith to what is written, partly of self 
knowledge, which he ought to have of his own acts and 
state) to conclude himself guilty of it; whereupon all the 
former inconvenience and difficulty will,be liable to be 
urged as above. But even as to this also, I see not but it 








of that sin be stated, and sufficiently determined 1m thesz, 
yet that God hath not left it determinable in hypothesi, by 
any particular person, that he hath committed it. For ad- 
mit that it generally lies in imputing to the devil those 
works of the Holy Ghost, by which the truth of Christi- 
anity was to be demonstrated, I yet see not how any man 
can apply this to his own particular case, so as justly and 
certainly to conclude himself guilty of it. I take it for 
granted none will ever take the notion of blasphemy in 
that strictness, but that a man may possibly be guilty of 
this sin as well in thought as by speech. I also doubt not 
but it will be acknowledged on all hands, that prejudice 
and malice against Christianity must have a great ingre- 
diency into this sin; not.such malice as whereby, knowing 
it to be the true religion, a man hates and detests it as snch 
(which would suppose these Pharisees, whom our Saviour 
charges with it, or cautions against it; to have been, at that 
time, in their judgments and consciences, Christians.) but 
such malignily, and strong prejudice, as darkens and ob- 
structs his mind, that he judges it not to be true, against 
the highest evidence of its being. .It will also be acknow- 
ledged that some enmity and disaffection to true religion 
is common to all men; more especially in their unregen- 
eracy, and unconverted state. 

Now let it be supposed that some person or other, of a 
very unwarrantably sceptical genius, had opportunity to 
Imow certainly the matter of fact, touching the miraculous 
works wrought by our Saviour, and understood withal 
somewhat generally of the doctrine which he taught ; and 
that he sets himself as a philosopher, to consider the case. ., 
Suppose that, partly through prejudice against the holy 
design of Christianity, whereof there is some degree in all; 
and partly through shortness of discourse, not having" tho- 
roughly considered the matter; he thinks it possible that 
some demon or other, with design, under a specious pre- 
tence, to impose upon or amuse the credulous vulgar, may 
have done all those strange things; suppuse his judgment 
should for the present more incline this way: what if, 
thinking this to be the case in the instance of Apollonius 
Tyanzus, he hath not yet, upon aslighter view, discerned 
enough to distinguish them, but thinks alike of both cases: 
yea, and suppose he have spoken his sentiments to some 
or other: perhaps upon further inquiry and search, he 
might see cause to alter his judgment; ‘and now, setting 
himself to inquire more narrowly, he perceives the unex- 
ceptionable excellent scope and tendency of our Saviour’s 
doctrine and precepts, considers the simplicity and purity 
of his life, contemplates further the awful greatness of his 
mighty works; but amidst these his deliberations, he finds 
among the rest of Christian constitutions this severe one, 
Matt. xii. 31, 32., and begins to fear lest, supposing the 
truth of this excellent religion, he have precluded himself 
of all the advantages of it by that former judgment of his. 
What is he to do in this case ? what were he to be advised 
unto ? What, to pass judgment upon himself, and his case, 
as desperate? or not rather to humble himself before the 
God of heaven, ask pardon for his injurious rash judg- 
ment, and supplicate for mercy, and for further illumina- 


may fitly cnough be said, that though the general nature | tion, in the mystery of God, of the Father, and of Christ? 
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Which course, that it may have a blessed issue with him, 
who dare venture to deny or doubt? And what have we 
to say hereupon, but that in great wisdom and mercy, our 
Saviour hath only told us there is such a sin, and what the 
general nature of it is, or whereabouts it lies, but the judg- 
ment of particular cases wherein, or of the very pitch and 
degree of malignity wherewith, it is committed, he hath 
reserved to himself; intending further to strive with per- 
sons by his Spirit, while he judges them yet within the 
reach of mercy, or withhold it, when he sees any to have 
arrived to that culminating pitch of malignity, and ob- 
stinacy, wherein he shall judge this sin specially to con- 
sist? And what inconvenience is it to suppose he hath 
left this matter, touching the degree, humanly undeter- 
minable? The knowledge of it can do them who have com- 
mitted it no good: and probably they have by it so blinded 
and stupified their own souls, as to have made themselves 
very little capable of apprehending that they have com- 
mitted it, or of considering whether they have or no. But 
they are sunk into a deep abyss of darkness and death, so 
as that such knowledge may be as little possible, as it would 
be useful tothem. All their faculties of intellection, con- 
sideration, and self-reflection, being (as to any such exer- 
cise) bound up in a stupifying dead sleep. 

And to what purpose should they have a rule-by which 
to determine a case, who—l. Can receive no ‘benefit by 
the determination, and—2. Who are supposed when they 
use it, to have no faculty sufficiently apt to male this sad 
(but true) judgment of their case by it? But for them who 
have not committed it, and who are consequently yet capa- 
ble of benefit by what should be made known about it, 
there is, therefore, enough made known for their real use 
and benefit. Itwill, 

1. Be of real use to many such, to know their danger of 
running into it. And it is sufficient to that purpose, that 
they are plainly told wherein the general nature of it con- 
sists, or whereabouts it lies; without showing them the 
very point that hath certain death in it; or letting them 
know just how near they may approach it, without being 
sure to perish, when there is danger enough in every step 
they take towardit. As if there were some horrid desert, 
into any part whereof no man hath any business to come, 
but in some part whereof there is a dreadful gulf, whence 
arises a contagious halitus, which, if he come within the 
verge of it, will be certainly poisonous and mortal to him. 
What need is there that any man should know just how 
near he may come, without being sure to die for it? 
He is concerned to keep himself at a cautious awful dis- 
tance. 

2. It may be of great use to others, that are afflicted 
with very torturing fears lest they have committed it, to 
know that they have not. And they have enough also to 
satisfy them in the case. For their very fear itself, with 
its usual concomitants in such afflicted minds, is an argu- 
ment to them that they have not. While they find in them- 
selves any value of Divine favour, any dread of his wrath, 
any disposition to consider the state of their souls, with 
any thought or design of turning td God, and making their 

eace; they have reason to conclude God hath hitherto 

ept them out of that fearful gulf; and is yet in the way, 
and in treaty with them. For since we are not sufficient 
to think any thing (that good is) of ourselves, it is much 
more reasonable to ascribe any such thought or agitation 
of spirit that have this design to him, than to ourselves, 
and to account that he is yet at work with us, (at least in 
the way of common grace,) though when our thoughts 
drive towards a conclusion against ourselves, that we 
have committed that sin, and towards despair thereupon, 
we are to apprehend a mixture of temptation in them, 
which we are concerned earnestly to watch and pray 
against. And yet even such temptation is an argument 
of sucha one’s not having committed that sin. For such 
as the devil may apprehend more likely fo have committed 
it, (and ’tis not to be thought he can be sure who have,) he 
will be less apt to trouble with such thoughts, not know- 
ing what the issue of that unquietness may prove, and ap- 
prehending it may occasion their escaping quite out of his 
snare. And I do conceive this to be a safer method, of 
satisfying such as are perplexed with this fear in our days, 
‘han to be positive in stating that sin so, or limiting it to 
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such circumstances, as shall make it impossible to be com- 
mitted in this age of the world. For let it be seriously 
considered, whether it be altogether an unsupposable thing, 
that, with some in our days, there may be an equivalency, 
in point of light and evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
unto what these Jews had, whom our Saviour warns of 
the danger of this sin, at that time when he so warned 
them; his warning and cautioning them about it, implies 
that he judged them at least in a possibility, at that time, 
of incurring the guilt of it; if the text Matt. xii, do not 
also imply that he reckoned them, then, actually to have 
committed it. For it is said, ver. 25. he knew their thoughts, 
z. e. considered the temper of their minds, and thereupon 
said to them what follows concerning it. Let us con- 
sider wherein their advantage towards their being ascer- 
tained of the truth of the Christian religion, was greater 
than we now can have. It was chiefly in this respect great- 
er, that they had a nearer and more immediate know+ 
ledge of the matter of fact, wherein that evidence which 
our Saviour refers to did consist. A more immediate way 
of knowing it they had; the most immediate the persons 
whom he warns (or charges) seem not to have had: for 
those Pharisees, it is said, heard of the cure of the demo- 
niac, not that they saw it. They took it upon the (no 
doubt sufficiently credible) report of others. Now let it be 
further considered, what we have to balance this one 
single advantage. We have, to intelligent considering 
persons, rationally sufficient evidence of the same matter 
of fact. But how great things, that have since followed, 
have we the sufficiently certain knowledge of besides, be- 
yond what they had in view, at that time. As the won- 
derful death of our Lord, exactly according to prediction, 
in many respects, together with all the unforetold amazing 
circumstances that attended it! His more wonderful re- 
surrection, upon which so great a stress is laid for demon- 
strating the truth of the religion he taught: the destruction 
of Jerusalem, as he foretold, and the shattered condition 
of the Jewish nation, as was also foretold, ever since: the 
strange success of the Gospel in the first, and some follow- 
ing ages, by so unlikely means, against the greatest oppo- 
Sition imaginable, both of Jews and pagans. Not to insist 
on the apostacy foretold, in the Christian church, with 
many more things that might be mentioned. Let it be 
considered whether the want of so immediate way of 
knowing some of these things be not abundantly compen- 
sated by the greatness of the other things that are-however 
sufficiently known. Andif such as have wit and leisure 
to consider these things in our days, are often pressed te 
consider them, have them frequently represented, and laid 
before their eyes, if such, I say, have in view as great 
evidence, upon the whole, of the truth of Christianity, as 
these Pharisees had; it is then further to be considered, 


| whether it be not possible that some such may equal the 


Jewish malice, against the holy design of our religion. 
To which I only say, the Lord grant that none may. But 
if there be really cause to apprehend such a danger, some 
other way should be thought of to cure the trouble of some. 
than by the danger and (too probable) ruin of others. 
However, none should themselves make their own case 
incurable, by concluding that they have sinned that sin, 
or by believing they are, otherwise forsaken and rejected 
of God; so as that he will never more assist their en- 
deavour to repent, and turn to him through the Medi- 
ator. 

If it be inquired here, since, as hath been shown, some 
may be quite forsaken of God, while yet they live in the 
world; ought such to believe then they are not forsaken, 
and so believe an untruth that they may make it true, or 
try if they can better their condition by it? I answer, nor 
that neither. For that God will further assist an obstinate 
sinner, that hath long resisted his Spirit, and despised his 
mercy, is no matter of promise to him, and so no matter of 
faith. When he doth conquer, at length, any such, ’tis 
of mere unpromised favour ; (as was also shown ;) where- 
of therefore he gives others no ground to despair; and for 
which they are deeply concerned, with great earnestness, 
to supplicate. But if it be said, how can they pray for 
that whereof they have no promise ? and can have no faith, 
since what is not of faith is sin, Rom. xiv. 23. I answer, 
that passage of Scripture would, in this case be much mis- » 
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applied. It speaks not of faith concerning the certainty of 
any event to be expected, but the lawfulness of a work to 
be done, and of doubting, not concerning the event, but 
my ownact. Can any manin his wits doubt concerning 
his own act in this case ? whether it be better to pray for 
the grace of God to save him, than slight it and perish? 
Nor are they without very encouraging promises concern- 
ing the event, that God will be a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him, Heb. xi. 6. And that whosoever shall 
~all upon the name of the Lord shall be saved, Rom. x. 13. 
which promises ’tis true the context of both shows, do speak 
of believing prayer. They are to faith, not-of it, and im- 

ort, that God will reward and save the believer: not that 

e will give faith to the obstinate, contemptuous unbe- 
liever. If he do this, ’tis (as was said) of unpromised 
bounty. But though they are not promises to give faith, 
they should induce it; and incline sinners to cast them- 
selves down before the throne of so gracious a God, and 
seek grace to help them in their need, in confidence that 
he will never reject penitent believing prayer. They, in- 
deed, that for their former wilful sinning are utterly for- 
saken of God, will not thus apply themselves; but our 
question is not what they will do, but what they should. 
Because they would not, therefore they were forsaken, and 
because they yet will not, they are still and finally for- 
saken. Their refusal proceeds not from any discourage- 


- ment God hath given them, but from the malignity of their 
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own hearts. God hath not repealed his Gospel towards 
them. The connexion continues firm between the precep- 
tive and promissory parts of it! Their infidelity is not be- 
come their duty, but remains their heinous sin, and the 
more deeply heinous by how much their own malignity 
holds them more strongly in it. 

Unto what also is discoursed concerning anger and 
grief, (or other passions,) ascribed to God, it will not be 
unfit here to add, that unless they be allowed to signify 
real aversion of will, no account is to be given what re- 
ality in him they can signify at all. For to say (what 
some do seem to satisfy themselves with) that they are to 
be understood secundum effectwm, not secundum affectum, 
though true as to the negative part, is, as to the affirma- 
tive, very defective and short ; for tlie effects of anger and 
grief, upon which those names are put, when spoken of 
God, are not themselves in him, but in us. But we are 
still at a loss what they signify in him. Such effecis must 
have some cause. And if they be effects which he works, 
they must have some cause in himself that is before them, 
and productive of them. This account leaves us to seek 
what that cause is, that is signified by these names. That 
it cannot be any passion, as the same names are wont to 
signify with us, is out of question. Nor indeed do those 
names primarily, and most properly, signify passion in 
ourselves. ‘The passion is consequently only by reason of 
that inferior nature in us, which is susceptible of it. But 
the aversion of our mind and will is before it, and, in an- 
other subject, very separable from it, and possible to be 
without it. In the blessed God we cannot understand any 
thing less is signified than real displicency, at the things 
whereat he is said to be angry or grieved. 

Our shallow reasgn indeed is apt to suggest in these 
matters, Why is not that prevented that is so displeasing ? 
And it would be said with equal reason in reference to all 
sin permitted to be in the world, Why was it not prevented ? 
And what is to be said to this? Shall it be said that sin 
doth not displease God? that he hath no will against 
sin ? It is not repugnant to his will? Yes; it is to his re- 
vealed will, tobis law. But is that an untrue revelation? 
His law is not his will itself, but the signwm, the discovery 
of his will. Now, is it an insignificant sign ? a sign that 
signifies nothing? or to which there belong no correspon- 
dent significatum? nothing thatis signified by it? Is that 
which is signified (for sure no one will say it signifies no- 
thing) his real will, yea or no? who can deny it? That 
will, then, (and a most calm, sedate, impassionate will it 
musi be understood to be,) sin, and consequently the con- 
sequent miseries of his creatures, are repugnant unto. 
And what will is that? ’Tis not a peremptory will con- 
cerning the event, for the event falls out otherwise; which 
were, upon that supposition, impossible; for who hath re- 
sisted his will? as was truly intimated by the personated 
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questionist, (Rom. ix. 19.) but impertinently, when God’s 
will of another (not a contrary) kind, 7. e. concerning an- 
other object, was in the same breath referred unto, Why 
doth he yet find fault? ’Tis not the will of the event that 
is the measure of faultiness; for then there could not have 
been sin in the world, nor consequently misery, which 
only, by the Creator’s pleasure, stands connected with it. 
For nothing could fall out against that irresistible will. 
The objector then destroys his own objection, so absurdly, 
and so manifestly, as not to deserve any other reply than 
that which he meets with. Nay, but who art thou,.O man, 
that repliest against God ? 

And what is the other object about which the Divine 
will is also conversant? Matter of duty, and what stands 
in connexion with it, not abstractly and separately, but as 
it is so connected, our felicity. This is objectively another 
will, as we justly distinguish Divine acts, that respect the 
creature, by their indifferent objects. Against this will 
falls out all the sin and misery in the world. 

All this seems plain and clear, but is not enough. For. 
it may be further said, When God wills this or that to be } 
my duty, doth he not will this event, viz. my doing it?) 
otherwise wherein is his will withstood, or not fulfilled, in 
my not doing it? He willed this to be my duty, and it is} 
so. Ido not nor can hinder it from being so, yet I do it’ 
not, and that he willed not. If all that his will meant was 
that this should be my duty, but my doing it was not in- 
tended ; his will is entirely accomplished, it hath its full 
effect, in that such things are constituted, and do remain 
my duty, upon his signification of this his will, my not 
doing it not being within the compass of the object, or the 
thing willed. 

If it be said, he willed my dving it, z. e. that I should do 
it, not that I shall, the same answer will recur, viz. that : 
his will hath still its full effect, this effect still remaining, 
that I should do it, but that I shall he willed not. 

It may be said, I do plainly go against his will however ; 
for his will was that [ should do so, or so, and I do not 
what he willed Ishould. ’Tis true, I go herein against his 
will, if he willed not only my obligation, but my action, ac- 
cording to it. . And indeed it seems altogether unrea- 
sonable, and unintelligible, that he should will to oblige 
me to that, which he doth not will me to do. 

Therefore it seems out of question, that the holy God 
doth constantly and perpetually, in a true sense, will uni- 
versal obedience, and the consequent felicity of all his 
creatures capable thereof ; 7. e. he doth will it with simple 
complacency, as what were highly grateful to him, simply 
considered by itself. Who can doubt, but that purity, 
holiness, blessedness, wheresoever they were to be beheld 
among his creatures, would be a pleasing and delightful 
spectacle to him, being most-agreeable to the perfect ex- 
cellency, purity, and benignity of his own nature, and that 
their deformity and misery must be consequently unpleas- 
ing? But he doth not efficaciously will every thing that 
he truly wills. He never willed the obedience of all his | 
intelligent creatures so, as effectually to make them all 
obey, nor their happiness, so as to make them all. be | 
happy, as the event shows. Nothing can be more certain, 
than that he did not so will these things; for then nothing 
could have fallen out to the contrary, as we see much hath. 
Nor is it at all unworthy the love and goodness of his na- 
ture not so to have willed, with that effective will, the 
universal fulness, sinlessness, and felicity of all his intel- 
ligent creatures. The Divine nature comprehends all ex- 
cellencies in itself, and is not to be limited to that one,only 
of benignity, or an aptness to acts of beneficence. “For 
then it were not infinite, not absolutely perfect, and so 
not divine. All the acts of his will must be consequently 
conform and agreeable to the most perfect wisdom. He 
doth all things according to the counsel of his will. He 
wills, ’tis trne, the rectitude of our actions, and what 
would be consequent thereto, but he first, and more prin- 
cipally, wills the rectitude of his own. And not only not 
to do an unrighteous, but not an inept, or unfit thing. We 
find he did not think it fit efficaciously to provide concern- 
ing all men, that they should be made obedient and happy, 
as he hath concerning some. That in the general he 
makes a difference, is to be attributed to his wisdom, 7. e. 
his wisdom hath in the general made this determination, 
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not to deal with all alike, and so we find it ascribed to his 
wisdom that he doth make a difference: and in what a 
transport is the holy apostle in the contemplation and cele- 
bration of it upon this account! Rom. xi. 33. O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! But now when, in particular, he comes to 
make this difference between one person and another, 
there being no reason in the object to determine him this 


way, more than that, his designing some for the objects of" 


special favour, and waving others, (as to such special 
favour,) when all were in themselves alike; in that case 
wisdom hath not so proper an exercise, but it is the work 
of free, unobliged sovereignty here to make the choice. 
\daving predestinated us unto the adoption of children, by 
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Jesus Christ, to himself, according to the good pleasure of 
his will, Ephes. 1. 5. ; : P 
Yet in the mean time, while God doth not efficaciously 
will all men’s obedience introductive of their happiness, 
doth it follow he wills it not really at all? To say he wilis 
it efficaciously, were to contradict experience, and his word; 
to say he wills it not really, were equally to contradict his ~ 
word. He doth will it, but not primarily, and as the more 
principal object of his will, so as to effect it notwithstanding 
whatsoever unfitness he apprehends in it,viz. that hesoever- 
power all, asto make them obedientand happy. Hereally _ 
wills it, but hath greater reasons than this or that man’ssal- 
vation, why he effects it not. And this argues no imperfec- 
tion in the Divine will, but the perfection of it, that he wills 


| things agreeably to the reasonablenessand fitness of them. 
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Tas title nobody can think is meant to condemn all contention about matters of religion as carnal; but since there 
is too much which is apparently so, it only signifies it to be the design of the following discourse to show what con- 
tention that is, and when, or in what case, though it hath religion for its object, it may not have it for its principle, but 
that very frequently, the lust of the flesh hides itself under that specious name. And to show wherein, while it affects 
to hide, yet unawares it discovers itself, in the management of affairs of that sacred kind. Thus it often really is; 
and then is that noble cause as ignobly served, as when (according to that * father’s observation) a man proves to be 
unfaithful even for the faith, and sacrilegious for religion. 

When in one place (Jude 3.) Christians are exhorted to contend earnestly for the faith; and in another (2 Tim. ii. 
me we are told the servant of the Lord must not strive; ’tis plain there is a contention for religion, which is a duty, 
and there is a contention even concerning religion too, which is asin. And that sin the apostle, in this context, out of 
which our discourse arises, doth deservedly expose by the name of flesh, and of the lust, or of the works thereof; 
such as wrath, variance, envy, hatred, &c. Whence it is easy to collect in what sense it is said in the mentioned 
place, the servant of the Lord must not strive, viz. as that striving excludes the gentleness, the aptness to instruct, and 
the patience, which are in the same place enjoined, where thai striving is forbidden. And from thence it is equally 
easy-to collect too, in what sense we ought to contend for the faith earnestly, 7. ¢. with all that earnestness which will 
consist with these, not with such as excludes them: as earnestly as you will, but with a sedate mind, full of charity, 
candour, kindness, and benignity towards them we strive with. We ought, we see, (in the mentioned place,) to be 
patient towards all men. ‘Towards fellow-Christians there should certainly be a more peculiar brotherly kindness. 

The difference is very great, and most discernible in the effects, between the church’s contention against enemies 
without it, and contentions within itself. ‘The former unite it the more, increase its strength and vigour. The latter 
divide and enfeeble it. As to those of this latter kind, nothing is more evident, or deserves to be more considered, 
than that as the Christian church hath grown more carnal, it hath grown more contentious, and as more contentious, 
still more and more carnal. The savour hath been lost of the great things of the Gospel, which have less matter in 
them of dispute or doubt, but which only did afford proper nutriment to the life of godliness; and it hath diverted to 
lesser things, (or invented such as were, otherwise, none at all,) about which the contentious, disputative genius might 
employ, and wherewith it might entertain, feed, and satiate itself. : 

Thereby hath it grown strong and vigorous, and acquired the power to transform the church from a spiritual soci- 
ety, enlivened, acted, and governed by the Spirit of Christ, into a mere carnal thing, like the rest of the world. Car- 
nality hath become, and long been in it, a governing principle, and hath torn it into God knows how many fragments 
and parties; each of which will now be the church, enclose itself within its own peculiar limits, exclusive of all the 
rest, claim and appropriate to itself the rights and privileges which belong to the Christian church in common, yea, 
and even Christ himself, as if he were to be so enclosed or confined : and hence it is said, Lo, here is Christ, or there 
he is, till he is scarce to be found any where; but as, through merciful indulgence, overlooking our sinful follies, he 
is pleased to afford some tokens of his presence both here and there. Yet also how manifest are the tokens of his 
displeasure and retirement! And how few will apprehend and consider the true cause! J will now adventure to 
offer these things to serious consideration. 

1. Whether for any party of Christians to make unto itself other limits of communion than Christ hath made, and 
hedge up itself within those limits, exeluding those whom Christ would admit, and admitting those whom he would 
exclude, be not in itself a real sin? When I say make to itself, this more Me ceataet- concerns those who form their 
own communions, having nothing herein imposed upon them by civil authority. Let others censure themselves as 
they see cause. ‘They have a holy table among them, the symbol of their communion with one another in the Lord. 
I would ask, “‘ Whose is this table? Is it the table of this or that man, or party of men? or is it the Lord’s table ?” 
ee: ayes it ought to be free to his guests, and appropriate to them. And who should dare to invite others, or 
forbid these 2 ; 

2. If it be a sin, is itnot a heinous one? This will best be understood by considering what his limits are, Nothing 
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seems plainer than that it was his mind, Christianity itself should measure the communion of Christians, as such ; 
visible Christianity their visible communion, It will here then be inquired (as in all reason it should) what Christi- 
anity is. And if it be, every one will understand the inquiry concerning that, as they would concerning an 

else, what is its essence ? or what are its essentials, or wherein doth it consist 4 Not what are all the severa -cid 
it may admit of ? as you would do, if it were inquired, What is humanity 7 Now here it will be readily acknoy 
ledged that Christianity (as all things else that are of moral consideration) must be estimated more prince pally by its 
end, and that its final reference is not to this world, but to the world to come, and to a happy state there. And that, 
considering the miserable state wherein it finds the souls of men here, and the greater misery they are hereafter liable 
to, it must design their present recovery, and finally, their eternal salvation. ; { 

That in order hereto it must propound to men some things necessary to he believed, some things necessary to be 
done. And that both must intend the making of them good in order to the making them happy, or the saving of 
them from eternal misery.. That both are sufficiently propounded by the kind and great Author of this constitution, 
Christ himself, in his word or Gospel. That this Gospel, besides many incidental things, expressly represents some 
things as of absolute necessity to salvation, by which are settled the very terms of life and death, unto sinners; and 
as a principal, most comprehensive, and most fundamental thing to all the rest, requires men’s resigning and sub- 
jecting themselves unto him; or putting themselves by solemn covenant into his hands, or under his conduct, to be 
by him brought to God, and made finally happy in him. ‘ , a vot 

Whatsoever therefore is of absolute necessity to this end is essential to Christianity. Christians then are a sort of 
men tending to God and blessedness under the conduct of Christ, to whom they have by covenant devoted themselves, 
and to God in him. Visible Christians are such as are in this visible tendency, with their children, yet in minority, 
and not capable of making an understanding profession themselves. Such as have arrived to that capacity are no 
longer to be considered in their parents, but apart by themselves. They that have been sufficiently instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, that have devoted themselves to God in Christ, and live in their general course 
conformably to his holy rules, are visibly personal covenanters. ’Tis plainly the mind of Christ, that those be re- 
ceived into that plenary communion which belongs to the Christian state; and particularly, unto that sacred rite 
which is the communion of his body and blood, and wherein the new testament or covenant hath its solemn obliga- 
tion, and wherein as faderati, or persons in covenant, they have more express communion with him, and one another. 

They that are yet unacquainted with the most necessary things of Christian religion, are to be held as catechumens 
under instruction, if they be willing. They that live licentiously in the,state of penitents, till they give that proof of 
their serious repentance, as that their profession thereof appear not to’be slight and ludicrous; they that refuse to 
learn, or be reformed, that live in open hostility against the known laws of Christ ; are not visible Christians, are not vi- 
sibly in the way ofsalvation. Visible subjection and visible rebellion are inconsistencies. If therefore any society of men, 
professedly Christians, do make other limits of their communion; admitting those that Christ’s rule excludes, excluding 
them whom it would admit; especially, if the alteration be, not only by the making those things necessary which he hath 
not revealed or enjoined as necessary, but which he hath not revealed or enjoined at all; and so is not only to add to 
Christian religion taken at large, but even to its essentials; this issubstantially to change the evangelical covenant, to 
make it another thing, to break Christ’s constitution, and set up another. If they be little things only that we add, we must 
know that there is nzhil minimum in religion. "What, if as little as they are, many think them sinful, and are thereby 
thrown off from our communion? The less they are, the greater the sin to make them necessary, to hang so great 
things upon them, break the church’s peace and unity by them, and of them to make a new Gospel, new terms of life 
and death, a new way to heaven. And is, as much as in us lies, to make things of highest necessity depend not only 
upon things of no necessity, but that are, in ourreligion, perfect nullities, not having any place there at all. And there- 
upon is, in effect, to say, If you will not take Christianity with these additions of ours, you shall not be Christians, you 
shall have no Christian ordinances, no Christian worship; we will, as far as in us is, exclude you heaven itself, and 
all means of salvation. And upon the same ground upon which they may be excluded one communion by such arbi- 
trary devised measures, they may be excluded another also, and be received no where. And if their measures differ, 
they all exclude one another; and hence, so many churches, so many Christendoms. If this be sinful, it is a sin of 
the deepest die. Whereas the Holy Scriptures speak with such severity as we know they do, of the altering of man’s 
landmarks, what may we think of altering God’s? And the sin is still the greater, if the things of highest necessity 
are overlooked in the mean time as trifles, tithing of mint is stood upon, but judgment, faith, mercy, and the love of 
God passed over, (as Matt. xxiii. 23. Lule xi. 42.) infidels poured in upon the church! wolves and bears under the 
name of sheep, and the lambs of Christ (which he requires to be fed) thrown out into the wilderness! > 

3. But if we suppose it a sin, and so heinous a one, how far doth the guilt of it spread! How few among the seve- 
ral sorts and parties of Christians are innocent, if the measures of their several communions were brought under just 
and severe examination! How few that lay their communions open to visible Christians as such, excluding none of 
whatsoever denomination, nor receiving any that by Christian rational estimate cannot be judged such! 

_. 4. How few that consider this as the provoking cause of Christ’s being so much a stranger to the Christian church! 
And how little-is it to be hoped we shall ever see good days till this wasting evil be redressed! or that our glorious 
Redeemer, who is head of all things to the church, should ever own it by visible favours, should protect, cherish, en- 
large it, or make it spread in the world ! (and how little it is naturally in any probability of doing so!) or that h 
treat it as his, while it is so little itself, and so little one! In the present (most deplorable) state of things, priv 
is, carnal) interest is the thing every where designed, by one party, and another, ~ And by wishing the prc 

the church, or endeavouring it, is only meant seeking the prosperity of our own party. So that there can ben 
prayers nor joint endeavous for any truly common good; but what seems desirable to some, is dreaded and depre- 
cated by all the rest. Thus for thirteen or fourteen hundred years hath the church been gradually growing a multi- 
form, mangled, shattered, and most deformed thing ; broken and parcelled into nobody knows how many several sorts 
of communions. The measures whereof how strangely alien have they been from those which were genuine and 

_ primitive, 7. e. from substantial Christianity, and the things that must concur to make up that. Instead of sound 
knowledge of the few, clear, and great things of religion, a great many doubtful opinions; the taking one side in a 

disputed point; the determination of a logical question, understanding, or saying one understands, (whether we door 
no,) a metaphysical nicety; and sometimes professing to believe somewhat that Scripture never said, or shows itself 
never to have meant, and that is must manifestly contrary to all reason and common sense. Instead of reverent, de- 
cent, grave worship; affected, scenical, ludicrous formalities, uncouth gesticulations, disgusted countenances, with I 
know not what empty shows of a forced and feigned devotion; which things also were to serve instead of orderly, 
unreprovable conversation, of serving God, and of doing good to other men; and to expiate the crimes of a very 
bad one, to make amends, and atone for the lewdest, the most licentious, and most mischievous practices. 

» _ In sum; not only are things most alien from real Christianity added to it, but substituted in the room of it, and pre- 
ferred before it; yea, and things most destructive of it, indulged and magnified in opposition to it. This is too gene- 
rally the state of the carnalized Christian church. And never were there more fervent contentions among all sorts, 
whose notions, opinions, modes, and forms are to be preferred. 
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The word of God tells us that to be carnally minded is death. These.contests scem therefore to express great soli- 
citude how most neatly to adorn a carcass, or at best how with greatest art and curiosity to trim and apparel gorgeous- 
ly a languishing man, in the feared approaches of death, instead of endeavouring to save his life. But if any endea- 
vour to that purpose were yet to be used, what should it be 2? That any man should go about to propose to the Christian 

both presumptuous and hopeless. We can only speak our wishes to men, and offer them in solemn sup- 
lications to God. And it were a happy omen, if gobd men could once agree what, in particular, to pray for; it 
being out ef question that such men would not be guilty of so much hypocrisy, as, to their uttermost, not seriously to 
endeavour, what they durst adventure and thought it necessary to make the subject of their prayers. And one would 
think it should not be difficult to men of sincere minds, upon serious consideration of the present sad state of 
things, not only in general to pray for the true spiritual welfare of the Church of Christ in the world; but so far to 
be particular, as to pray in order thereto, that it may be more entirely one.* We are told, There is one body, and 
one Spirit, ‘That the Spirit is but one, we are sure is true in fact: and so we are that the body animated by that Spi- 
rit, as it is such, can be but one also. But the apostle’s business in that place, is not merely to assert such a union, as 
there already was, but also to persuade to sucha one as there yet was not, . e. that it might be more entire and com- 
plete than hitherto it was; and that such a unity might be preserved in the bond of peace: and this in order to its 
growth to the measure of the stature of a perfect man in Christ; implying plainly enough, that the less it was cone 
the less it would grow. Which also is sufficiently evident in itself. For it is first plain in the nature of the thing, 
that by how much it is more divided and multiform, it will appear the less considerable in the world, and so be less 
apt to attract, and draw in others. Yea, and its appearance and aspect will not only be less inviting and attractive; 
but it will be offensive, and create prejudices in the minds of menagainst Christianity itself. Which appears the plain 
meaning of that petition of our blessed Lord, when he was leaving the world,t That they all might be one, as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
Implying manifestly, that if they did not appear one, it would strongly tempt the world to infidelity. Whereupon all 
good men have a mighty inducement to unite in this request; for more entire visible oneness in the Christian church, 
not oniy from the example of our Lord leading them in this request, but from the reason alsoby which he enforces it, that 
otherwise the rest of the world must be confirmed and obdured in their infidelity. "Who sees not therefore that the 
Christian interest is naturally obstructed in its extensive growth by the visible disunion of the Christian community 2 
for it can scarce admit to be called a society in its present torn and shattered state. 

And again, its divisions being (as they cannot be other than) criminal, the effect of indulged carnality, and designed 
to serve the carnal interests of this or that party, in opposition to the rest; they hereby not only offend and give scan- 
dal to the world, who thereupon discern nothing of peculiar excellency in the Christian profession, when under it 
they see men driving but such low designs, as they themselves (more honestly) do without any such veil; but they of- 
fend the Spirit of Christ too, who, thereupon, in great degrees, withdraws itself; not totally, which could not consist 
with the promise, + I am with you always, unto the end of the world; but unto such degrees as shall testify displeasure. 
And hence is the growth of the church obstructed, not only naturally, but penally too. Whence it is most evident, 
that they cannot with judgment pray for the spiritual welfare of the church of Christ, who pray not for its union; nor 
with sincerity, who to their uttermost, endeavour it not also. Nor can there be true seriousness, insomuch, but the con- 
sideration must ensue, what course is most likely to serve so desirable an end. And since necessary things are most 
plain, and less liable to dispute and doubt; and it is matter of fact, obvious to every observing eye, that the decepta- 
tions and divisions in the Christian church, which are, and havebeen, fromage to age, do for the most part arise from the 
addition of unnecessary things to it, which belong not to its constitution; and which while some think lawful only, 
and at best but an ornament to it, others think sinful and a deformity ; it cannot hence but appear a thing much to be 
desired, and endeavoured, that these occasions of offence and division might cease, and be removed. Which even 
they that think such additions to be, for the matter of them, lawful, might yet see reason enough to desire and to en- 
deavour should be taken away; yea, though they apprehend them of some use; it being so manifest that the hurt 
which accrues by them is unspeakably more. And besides, one would think it should not be unapprehensible to any 
man that allows himself the free use of his thoughts, that though he should continue of the judgment, that such addi- 
tions were in the matter of them lawful, yet the making them additional terms of Christian communion must be high- 
ly sinful, as being the introduction of a new Christianity. Christian communion being of Christians as such. 

But this amputation is, according to the present posture of men’s minds all the Christian world over, a thing equal- 
ly to be desired and despaired of: as a general union therefore is; in the meantime. We cannot unite with them who 
insist upon terms of union that we judge unlawful in those things. For those that insist upon terms that we think not 
simply unlawfal, while yet they are different, in several Christian societies; we cannot, therein, unite with any ; but 
we must, for aught we know, divide from as many. That only which the present state of things admits of, is, that we 
keep ourselves united in mind and spirit with all serious Christians, in the plain and necessary things wherein they 
all agree: that we preserve in our own spirits a resolved unaddictedness to any party, in the things wherein they 
differ : that for actual and local communion, (which we cannot have with all the Christians in the world, and can have 
comparatively but with a few,) we join with them that come nearest us, 7. e. that we judge come nearest to our com- 

aon rule: that (as some means hereto) we especially labour to centre in some such scheme of doctrinals, as for which 

» profess to have a common reverence; that while our union cannot as yet be so extensive as it ought, it may 

asive as we can; that the Gospel be not hindered, and that our ministry may be the more suecessful and pro- 
neg elaod int of the common salvation, among those that attend upon it. Such schemes or collections of 
re 
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trix uced into an order, (as gold formed into a vessel, whereas truth, as it lies in the holy scriptures, is as 
gold i mass,) may be of use (as they have always been used in the church in all ages) more distinctly to inform 
others concerning our sentiments, (though the use is less, that after thorough search and inquiry they can be of to 
oneself,) provided they be avowed to be looked upon but as a menswra mensurata, reserving unto the Scriptures the honour 
of being the only mensura menswrans ; and so that we only own them as agreeable to the Scriptures. And again, 
that we declare we take them to be agreeable thereto in the main, or for substance, without attributing asacredness to 
the very words of a mere human composition ; which indeed we cannot attribute to the words used in the translation 
of the Bible itself. And that for the things we believe them with a degree of assent proportionable to their greater or 
less evidence. ‘This, through the blessing of God, such as have used a sincere and ingenious freedom one with ano- 
ther, have found an effectual expedient to delivertheir minds from mutual doubt, concerning each other, that because 
of some different modes of expressing their sentiments, they held very different opinions, which they have found to 
be a mistake on one hand and the other; and have given and received satisfaction, they intended nothing that ought to 
be reckoned into the account of Socinian, Pelagian, Popish, Arminian, or antinomian errors. That fraudulent and un- 
just way of making the estimate, being justly exploded, that whosoever shall in some things that touch not the main 
points of difference, say as some other of these do, must therefore be of their mindsthroughout. Which rule of judg- 
ing would make any Christian be taken for a Jew, a Mahometan, or a pagan; there being no intelligent Christian, hut 
must say many things that they do. 

a Eph. iv. 4. + John xvii. 21. + Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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But it is to be hoped this engine of the devil’s is by the mercy of God broken, so as that the people shall be no more 
frighted from attending to the ministry of such (be their denomination what it will) as use apt and proper methods to 
awaken, convince, and save souls, by being told they are antinomians or Arminians, &c. It being upon inquiry found, 
that persons so and so charged, by the rash folly of some that understand nothing of the difference, besides the different 
sound of those odious names, do really detest the doctrines imputed to them. And that furthermore, while we look 
upon an agreement therein as a sufficient character of one sound in the faith, we do not profess to reckon every one of 
the things therein contained (without distinguishing their importance) necessary to that purpose. And do never intend 
our communion shall be limited by other bounds than only an agreement inthose things for doctrinals, which we take 
tobe of such importance and necessity, as without the belief whereof a man cannot be a sincere Christian. Which 
certainly cannot but be a very few less disputed things, among them that profess to believe the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and that will allow them to be interpreted according to the ordinary ways of interpreting other writings. 
That for matters of practice in the worship of God, we be satisfied, not to be obliged to do things, which we think un- 
lawful ourselves, without entertaining the least surmise, but that many good men may judge some things lawful that 
we do not, and may practise accordingly. ‘That we always keep ourselves in a prepared temper of spirit to receive 
further information about doubtful things. That we cherish in our souls a universal sincere love to Christians as such ; 
and to menas men. That we studiously endeavour in our several stations the doing the most general good we can. 
And that our whole design do terminate upon what, so far as we can succeed in it, must be acknowledged by all good 
men to be a real service to the church of Christ, by gathering into it as many as we can, considering it as made upof 
persons that with judgment, and in practice, own the very substance of Christian religion. With such dispositions of 
mind as these, we shall, in this divided state of the Christian church, be innocent of the sinful evil of its divisions, and 
keep, as much as in us is, the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peate. And do we yet entertain in our minds any 
hope that the Christian religion shall spread, and be more generally propagated through the world? Or do we desire 
it should? Ordo we dread that it should not, through our default? Let us then look back to the years of ancient 
time, and consider what it was when it grew and increased mightily; when without other advantages than its own 
self-recommending excellency, it every where made its own way, subdued nations, proselyted enemies, defied the 
most fervent oppositions and persecutions ; when the professors and preachers of it triumphed over martyrdoms, the 
fierceness and fury of wild beasts and flames, overcame by the blood of Jesus, and the word of his testimony, not 
loving their lives unto the death. * When as Pliny writing to Trajan in favour of the Christians, intimates to him, 
they were every where so increased both in cities and countries, that the pagan temples had lain almost quite deso- 
late, and that there had scarce been any to buy off their sacrifices. When (about a hundred years after) ‘Tertullian 
representing in apology for them, their peaceableness, and how easy it were, otherwise, tothem to relieve themselves 
of their sufferings, says they were become so numerous in the empire,t.that if it were possible to them to withdraw 
themselves into some remote, obscure place, they who were left would even tremble at their own solitude. Christianity 
was then all life and spirit. The Christian church in those days flourished in purity, power, and vigour. But when 
for the space of about three hundred years together it had enjoyed the protection and benignity of Christian empe- 
rors; and was hereby become wanton, lost in carnality, not content with itself, and its own native comeliness, but 
affected to shine in a borrowed lustre and ornature, when (as harlots are wont) it began to paint, to be fond of gay 
attire, and devise things for deckings to itself most alien from its original state and constitution; (and which after- 
wards became the matter of bloody contentions, and cruelties:) when it grew ambitious of secular pomp, splendour, 
grandeur, and power, then was it so far forsaken of God, and his Spirit, that within a very few years after Boniface 
the Third had obtained of the emperor Phocas the title of universal bishop, whereby popish tyranny and superstition 
became more fully regnant in the church, (. ¢. within less than twenty years,) began the senseless delusien of Ma- 
hometanism to. spring up without the church; and assisted by the incredible accession of force and arms, came at 
length to prevail against it (now gradually sinking more and more into vice and ignorance) unto that degree, that in 
process of time, what Christianity had gained from paganism, it lost, in a great measure, unto Mahometanism ;t so 
that in several parts of Christendom, where were reckoned thirty Christians for one pagan, there came to be thirty 
Mahometans for one Christian. And how next to unchristian the Christian world is, in the nearer countries, (very 
generally protestant as well as popish,) is too well known; and in the remoter, divers writers inform us.§ 

Let it now therefore be considered for how many sad centuries of years Christianity hath been at an amazing stand! 
got no ground upon the whole, but rather lost much. Is this the religion which so early, by its own native light and 
power, conquered so many nations, and which we expect to be the religion of the. world? Who that understands 
this, would not with deepest concern, and anxiety of spirit, inquire into the cause? And what cause can be so obvi- 
ous to our inquiry, as a luxurious and a contentious carnality; which both go together, and which have enfeebled, 
sl eae and lost its self-diffusing life and strength? What we cannot remedy, let us at least see, and lament! 

nd let us supplicate more earnestly for the effusions of that Holy Spirit, which alone can give remedy to our dis- 
tempers, and overcome the lusts of the flesh, of whatsoever kind, and restore Christian religion to itself, and make ~ 
the Christian name great in the world. For can it content us that Christianity should appear, and be counted a mean, 
a weak, and even a ludicrous thing ? that the Son of God should have descended, and come down into our world! 
have put on man! have died upon a cross! have ascended that he might fill all things! diffuse spirit, light, and life 
through the world! have appointed prophets, apostles, pastors, and teachers for the publishing his everlasting Gos- 
pel; and at length leave men, even where the Christian name and profession. doth obtain, no better men generally 
than he found them? distinguished only from the rest of the world, by certain peculiar notions, and by some different 
rights of worship ; otherwise as flagitious, as sensual, as impious towards God, as full of wrath, hatred, malice, and 
mischievous design towards one another, as any pagans or infidels ever were! and yet that they should expect to be 
saved, only because they are called Christians! What a representation of Christian religion is this! 

And thus it will be reckoned of, till it come to be understood more generally, and more openly avowed, that Chris- 
lianity is not only a system of doctrines (and those reducible within a little compass) but of precepts also, not con- 
cerning the modes of worship only, but men’s ordinary practice; and that not only respect their external actions, but 
which are designed to regulate and reform their minds and spirits, and do lay their first obligation there, must subdue 
their inordinate appetites and passions, render them holy and harmless,|l the sons of God, shining as lights, holding 
forth the word of life, &c. The whole frame of the Christian institution being animated by the Divine Spirit, into 
whose name we are baptized, (as well as into that of the Father andthe Son,) and which will be given where he is 
sought for, and not affronted. 

Let this be taken for Christianity, and avowed to be so, and seriously endeavoured to be propagated as such, and it 
will not always be put to vie (but as upon equal terms) with Mahometanism, Judaism, paganism, mere deism, or what- 
soever else shall exalt itself into a competition with it. And let whatsoever comes not within this compass, or isnot truly 
and primitively Christian, be resected and cut off from it, and so it will appear an entire self-agreeable thing; andthe 
Christian church be but one. While it is not so, it will be the business and design of the most, only to promote the 
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interest of this or that party. And if their sense were put into plain words, this it would be, “Iam for my church, or 
the church whereof I am, whatever becomes of the church of Christ.” And so will a zealous endeavour for so narrow 
an interest, as that of a diyided party, engage and engross all the attention of their minds, and their religion be sum- 
med up in contention, and such only as hath its root in that division which (on the one side at least, and in great part 
too probably on both sides) chiefly proceeds from mere carnality. And what is it but religious contention, for the 
most part, that hath filled the Christian world with blodd and ruins for many by-past ages? Carnal contention, under 
this most specious pretence, as being conversant about spiritual or religious concernments, is the thing animadverted 
on (though in gentler instances, as later occasions did require) in the following sermons. It was little imagined when 
they were delivered from the pulpit, they should ever have been made more public. I have in this publication of 
them partly yielded to the opinion of divers, who judged they might possibly be useful to more than those who heard 
thera, and to them further upon review. But have more complied with a sort of necessity laid upon me, by being told 
if they were not published by me, the thing would be done (as it could) from broken, mistaken notes, without me. 
My own memorials and preparations were indeed imperfect enough, as it cannot but be in the case of one, so often in 
the week, engaged in such work. I have, as I could, by my own recollection, and by such help as I have otherwise 
had, endeavoured a full account of what was spoken, and am very confident nothing material is omitted. (Some 
ingeminations or varied expressions of the same thing, that are pardonable, if not useful to a hearer, but not so grateful 
and less needful to a reader, Ireckon not such.) But divers passages (though not distinct heads) that were intended, 
but through want of time omitted, I have inserted in the places to which they did belong. Wherein none can think 
there isany wrongdone. Iam sensible the introductive part should have been in some respects otherwise methodized. 
But I am content to let it go as it is, though I find, by the notes that were brought me, that some things were somewhat 
transposed (otherwise than was intended) in the delivery, from a memory not the most faithful. 

If it do any good, it must be from the supply of the good Spirit of God, which I admonish all you that read seriously 
to seek, and ask from him, who hath promised, thereupon, it shall be given. The very expectation whereof will 


prevent reading with a vain mind, or ill design, and the consequent danger of receiving hurt by what you read. 


Yours in our common Lord, 
J. H. 
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GAL. 


Vv. 16. 


THIS I SAY THEN, WALK IN THE SPIRIT, AND YE SHALL NOT FULFIL THE LUST OF THE FLESH, 


Tue last time I spake to you from these words, having 
largely opened before the import of walking in the Spirit, 
I undertook to show you how the flesh here is to be under- 
stood, against the lusts whereof such walking in the Spirit 
is the prescribed remedy. Inthe general you have been 
told, that flesh is here to be taken morally, and in that lati- 
tude, as to signify all sorts of moral evil, or the general 
depravedness of our corrupt nature; for though sometimes, 
in the moral acceptation, the sense is limited (as hath for- 
merly been showed) to grosser sins, in contradistinction to 
more refined, as 2 Cor. vii. 1. and 1 John ii. 16. yet some- 
times also it is so far extended, as to signify all sins, as 
Col. ii. 11. compared with Rom. vi.6. And in this con- 
text it is plain the apostle comprehends sins of both these 
sorts under this one expression. 

But what particular evils he more especially intended 
here to censure and caution these Galatian Christians 
against, under this one name, cannot better be understood 
than by consulting this context itself; in which, though 
we cannot say we have a full enumeration, we have yet 
very many instances, of the carnalities against which this 
remedy is directed. Some of them more gross, (as we have 
told you they might be distinguished,) adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, murder, 
drunkenness, revellings; and some other that may seem 
more refined, not as having less, but only a more subtle, 
malignity in them; such as hatred, variance, emulation, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, &c. It may 


here be thought strange that such sins as these should be 
animadverted upon in Christian churches (as this epistle 
is inscribed to such, the churches of Galatia, chap. i. 2.) 
so soon after the Gospel was come among them, the 
apostle himself thought it strange, for :you find him won- 
dering at it, chap. i.6. I marvel that you are so soon re- 
moved from him that called you into the grace of Christ 
to another gospel. Yea, and after that, with the Gospel, 
they had received the Spirit too. For ’tis said, chap. iii. 
2,3. This only would I learn of you, Received ye the 
Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 
And are you so foolish, having begun in the Spirit, do you 
think to be made perfect by the flesh? 

We are, therefore, to consider what sort of persons and 
doctrines they were that had corrupted and depraved those 
churches; and whereby it will be the more apprehensible 
by what kind of insinuations they so far prevailed: and 
we may collect, in very great part, what they were, from 
divers passages of this epistle itself; and, indeed, from 
this very context. Some would have us think the persons 
were of that sect called gnostics, from their pretended and 
highly boasted knowledge. We have no evidence that 
this sect was so early known by this name; but it is very 
likely they were that sort of men that were afterwards so 
called. The characters here given them in this and the 
other apostolical epistles, do much agree with what divers 
of the more ancient Christian writers, and one pagan one, 
(Plotinus,) say of that sect. Which pagan, an. inter- 
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preter, and great admirer of his,* would fain have pass for 
a Christian, because living in a time when the controversy 
between Christianity and paganism was at the height, he 
says nothing against Christianity itself, but speaks very 
much against these pseudo-Christians, whom, though that 
author mentions not by that name, this his interpreter often 
doth it for him, inserting ‘‘ The Gnostics” even when he is 
but translating into the body of the work itself. 

But this less concerns us. It is, however, out of ques- 

tion, that this sort of men, very anciently called gnostics, 
did highly vaunt their great knowledge. A very tempting 
specious pretence! Though their sublimer notions (about 
the AXons, &c.) were imaginations only: fancy and not 
knowledge, or ydors Wevddvopos, knowledge misnamed, or 
falsely so called, (as we may borrow the apostle’s expres- 
sion, 1 Tim. vi. 20. though those inventions were later,) 
and could only serve to fill the minds of their proselytes 
with wind and vanity. : 
+ But their doctrines upon which the apostle animadverts 
in this epistle, we may collect from the manifest scope and 
design of it; and that was to assert justification by faith 
without the works of the law, which they greatly perverted ; 
and sanctification by the Spirit of Christ, or the doctrine of 
the new creature, which they even quite subverted. With 
which false doctrines they conjoined a most impurely 
vicious life and practice; falling in much with the Jews 
in their corrupt doctrines, and with the pagans in their 
licentious practice. Which must be equally tempting to 
carnal minds, 

And this may make it appear less strange, that all these 
sorts of carnality that are here mentioned in this context, 
from verse 15 to 21, should, in reference to the same 
sort of men, be so put together. For it is evident they 
were partly a judaizing and partly a paganizing sort of 
Christians; as (for ends of their own) they affected to call 
themselves. They held it lawful for Christians to join 
with pagans in their solemnities of worship, which they 
were wont to celebrate in the temples of their idols. It is 
notorious how gross impurities and immoralities were in 
those days incorporated into the paganish worship; such 
as made it sufficiently reasonable that idolatry should 
have in conjunction with it fornication and adultery, un- 
cleanness and lasciviousness. And for the addition of 
witchcraft, it was not unaccountable, there being also sor- 
ceries, magical rites, and diabolical incantations observed 
to have been intermingled with the sacra of the pagans. 
And for which these (misnamed) Christians might have 
the greater kindness also, for the sake of Simon Magus, 
the father of their sect, by whom the affectation thereof was 
transmitted to some of his noted followers, that thought it 
a glorious thing to vie with their predecessor in this sort 
of excellency. 

Nor is it alien from this purpose to take notice, that 
those diabolical rites are said to have obtained among the 
paganish idolaters, of drinking the warm blood of their 
sacrifices, and of eating things strangled with the blood in 
them, upon the imagination that in their so doing, they 
did partake of the very spirit of their gods whom they 
worshipped ; and ’tis not altogether unsupposable that the 
devil might, in some unusual manner, enter into them at 
those times, more violently agitating their blood and other 
humours; in the higher ferments whereof, if by the 
directer influence of the great enemy of mankind, quarrels 
and murders (as was not unlikely) should also sometimes 
epee, it could not but heighten the sport and triumphs of 

ell. : 

And that the decree of the apostles and elders, Acts xv. 
might have such a reference, prohibiting these things con- 
junctly, idolatry and fornication, and things strangled, and 
blood, that they should by no means mingle with the pagans 
in these horrid rites, a learned modern writer of our own 
hath rendered very probable.» And hereto those vehement 
dehortations of the apostle must answerably be understood 
to refer, 1 Cor x. 11. remonstrating to them, that they 
could not have fellowship with the Lord’s table, and the 
table of devils. And I would not, says he, that you should 
have fellowship with devils. For though he did not judge 
it unlawful to eat of the idolytha, 7. e. things offered to 
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idols, being sold in the shambles, he yet most earnestly 
protests against their presuming to mingle and partake in 
the horrid diabolical rites and impure practices that were 
wont to be used at their festivals in the idol’s temples. 

All thoughts of being by their Christianity obliged and 
enabled unto strict purity and holiness of heart ond life, 
were out of doors with these seducers, and endeavoured to 
be extinguished in such as they could work toa compliance 
with them; whereof the apostle seemed deeply apprehen- 
sive, when he so earnestly inculeates, that in Christ Jesus 
(or in the Christian state) neither circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision were of any avail, but a new creature, and faith 
working by love. 

But it must seem of all things the most unaccountable 
and incongruous, that men of so profligate sentiments and 
practices should be for introducing a justification by the 
works of the law, in opposition to that by the faith of 
Christ. ’Tis manifest they hated the holy design of Chris- 
tian religion, which they professed; and professed it, that 
they might have better opportunity to undermine it. Here- 
upon (not opening at once all the arcana of their way) 
they carry answerably to persons and occasions as they 
occurred ; and as the apostle was all things to all, that he 
might save some; so were they, that they might pervert 
and destroy. ‘To the Christian Jews one thing, to the 
Christian Gentiles another. In this their doctrine they did 
most plausibly judaize; in their impure practices they 
verged more to paganism. Pretending to Christian con- 
verts from among them, that Christ never intended to tie 
them to strict severities, or hold them under an uneasy 
bondage ; whereto the apostle seems to refer, chap. v. 13. 
Ye have been called (he grants) to liberty, but use not 
(saith he) your liberty for an occasion to the flesh. : 

Thus we must suppose that they differently applied them- 
selves to such as they designed to make their proselytes, 
endeavouring to accommodate themselves in the one of 
these to one sort of men, and to another sort in the other. 
In dealing with the Jewish Christians they not only denied 
the doctrine of justification by faith, (opposing thereto that 
of justification by the works of the law,) but calumniated 
it too, as if it tended to infer a liberty to sin, and make 
Christianity subservient to wickedness, whereof they knew 
their own to be more guilty. A piece of monstrous impu- 
dence (but usual with men of such foreheads) to endea- 
vour the averting that charge from themselves, to which 
they were most manifestly liable, by first charging it on the 
innocent. ; 

Hereto the apostle hath manifest reference, when ha- 
ving first asserted against them justification by faith only, 
Gal. ii.16. Knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law; 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 
He then vindicates the assertion against their imputation, 
that it made Christ a patron to men’s sins: If (saith he) 
while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves also 
are found sinners, is Christ therefore the minister of sin ? 
God forbid. For if I build again the things that I de- 
stroyed, I make myself a transgressor. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I might live unto God. I 
am crucified with Christ, and am in and with him dead 
unto all sin, so as not to be under the dominion of any; 
and death never more had dominion over him, when he 
had once died. And whereas they thus objecting against 
the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, that it minis- 
tered unto sin, or made Christ a minister thereunto, were 
liable to have the objection retorted upon them, being a 
sort of men themselves so very infamously wicked; for 
this they had a double salvo, both of which the aposile 
doth industriously refute, That is, from the two parts 
of the law given by Moses, and the two sorts of the works 
of the law enjoined thereby, that is, the moral and ritual 
or ceremonial part. In reference to the former, they fall 
in with those Jewish conceits of the merit of their good 
works, done from the principle of free will; and that in 
order to their justification, this merit was to be measured 
by the preponderation of their good works to their bad.* 

x ; 
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and that it was possible that one good workin some cases 

might turn the scale; that is, if they were equal before. 
Now this the apostle occurs+o, by showing that they that 
were under the law were under a curse; for that if they 
continued not in all things written in the law to do them, 
ali they did was nothing, as you may see, chap. iii. of this 
epistle, ver. 10. j 

And then as to the ritual or ceremonial part, because 
their sacrifices were in great part expiatory of sin, and di- 
vers of their other performances carried a great show of 
sanetity and piety in them; which their expiatory sacri- 
fices could only be, as they were representative of the one 
propitiation, and their other observances were nothing to 
their sanctity, if the thing they were designed to signify, 
did not accompany the sign ; they imagined they were not 
to signify its presence, but to supply its absence. This no- 
tion did obtain even with the stricter sort of them, the Pha- 
risees themselves, who thereupon made very light of the 
weightier matters of the law, reckoning that though they 
were guilty of many immoralities in practice, their exact 
observance of the rites and ceremonies enjoined by Moses, 
would go far to make an amends; and that their paying 
tithe of mint, annis, and cummin, would serve instead of 
judgment, faith, mercy, and the love of God, which they 
are said to pass over as very light and small matters. See 
Matt. xxiii. 23. compared with Luke xi. 42. And herein 
the apostle contests with these Galatian Christians, not 
only with vehemency, but with some kind of wonder, that 
when Gospel light had come among them, and that having 
known God, or rather been known of him, as chap. iv. 9. 
they should attribute any thing to so beggarly rudiments as 
these were; that is, being circumcised, and keeping days, 
and months, and years, &c., the things whereon they laid 
so great stress. And because they did so, he tells them in 
that 4th chapter, that he was afraid that he had bestowed 
labour in vain among them. 

In sum, therefore, he makes it his business to evidence 
to them, that both their justiiication and their sanctification 
must be conjoined and arise together out of one and the 
same root, Christ himself, and by faith in him (without the 
works of the law) as that which must vitally unite them 
with him, and that thereby they should become actually 
interested in all his fulness; that fulness of righteousness 
which was to be found only in him, and no where but in 
him; and withal, in that fulness of spirit and life, and 
holy influence, which also was only in him; so as that the 
soul being united by this faith with Christ, must presently 
die to sin and live to God, chap. ii. 19, 20, And at the 
same time when he delivered a man from the law as dead 
to it, he became to hima continual living spring of all the 
duty which God did by his holy rule require and call for, 
and render the whole life of such a man a life of devoted- 
ness to God. ' 

And’tis here by the way worth the while to observe how 
the apostle himself expounds that phrase of being dead to 
the law by being delivered from it, Rom. vii. 1—6. And 
no man can be said to be delivered from any thing, as itis 
a good or an advantage to him, but as it.1s an evil, and 
doth him hurt. And the law hurts no man as a rule of 
life. But as to one stated under the full power of it, ’tis a 
bar against that great blessing of the Spirit, (chap. iii. 13, 
14.) which by its yet abiding curse it keeps off from him, 
hereby occasioning his continuance in sin, and then con- 
demning him for it. Whereupon how clear is the current 
of the discourse in these words, viz. By the law Iam 
dead to the law, that I might live to God; I am crucified 
with Christ, yet“I live, g. d. The law itself hath slain me, 
and killed all my hopes and expectations from it: the 
same law that slew Christ, hath slain me. I am crucified 
with him; which supposes his being in him by that faith 
by which he was to live ever after. In this faith stood his 


marriage to Christ, who succeeds into the room of the law, ' 


as the case is stated, Rom. vii. 1—3, &c. They that were 
settled, in reference to each other, in the conjugal state, as 
the law and the sinner were; upon the death of the one 
(whichsoever it be) the relation ceases, and so the obliga- 
tion which depended upon that relation. And thereupon, 
says he, the law itself having given me my death’s wound, 
and killed me as to it, in the article of dying, I join my- 
_ self to Christ, and yield to be crucified with him, but 
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therein acquire with him a new life. Nevertheless I live. 
And how? Not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
that I live in the flesh, is by faith in the Son of God, who 
hath loved me, and given himself for me. And this life 
I now thus live is a life of pure and absolute devotedness 
to God; terminated upon his interest and glory, as the end 
of it, governed by his declared will, as the vwle of it; 7. e. 
in sum, ’tis a holy life, or (as before) ’tis a living to God. 
Whereupon he so copiously distinguishes, chap. iii. be-= 
tween Jews and Jews, those that were born after the flesh, 
and those born of the Spirit, the sons of the bond-woman, 
and of the free, (as he allegorically speaks,) signifying the 
latter only born into this new state of life. By all which 
he shows the connexion to be most necessary and inviola- 
ble, between being justified by faith in Christ, and a life 
of holiness; so little opposite were these to one another, 
that one and the same faith was to infer both. — 

But now, that the large extent of this holiness of life 
might more fully appear, the apostle signifies, that it 
must not only exclude those grosser lusts and works of 
the flesh, but also such, as because they might seem some- 
what more refined, might be reckoned by some less crimi- 
nal, he therefore inserts divers of this other kind also: 
and the state of the case did equally require it. For it ap- 
pears (as it might well be supposed) that so far as any 
were tainted with the false notions, and with inclinations 
to the impure practices before mentioned, they were filled 
with animosities, with wrath, envyings, and hatred towards 
them that had not received the taint; and they might have 
too much place with these back again towards them. 
Whereupon there could not but be very great and high 
ferments in these churches. Nothing therefore could be 
more requisite, or seasonable, than that several instances 
of this sort of carnality should be put into this catalogue, 
viz. hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, &c. For 
they were not to be thought (as was said) more refined, as 
having less; but a more subtle energy, or penetrative 
power of malignityin them. Nor indeed hath Christianity 
and the Christian church suffered more by any sorts of 
evils, than by those of this sort. Others destroy particular 
persons; these, besides their doing so, do more directly 
hurt the community, and tend to waste and destroy the 
church. 

Now as to those grosser carnalities mentioned in this 
context, I did formerly say somewhat briefly, and so I did 
as to that which seems the central one among those of this 
latter sort, viz. that of heresy: which I considered accord- 
ing to what it doth import in itself, and did design also 
to consider it in this its concomitancy, viz. of the things 
here mentioned in so near conjunction, and that are of 
nearer affinity with it, hatred, envyings, and the like. I 
have indeed been since in some suspense whether I should 
pursue that intention or no; but upon serious considera- 
tion, and solemn looking up to heaven for direction, I have 
determined not to let this sort of carnality pass without 
just animadversion. For I consider that I speak to a 
Christian assembly, who must be understood all to profess 
equa] and impartial reverence to the word of God, as toa 
revelation come down from heaven, for our direction and 
conduct thither. And therefore none dare, upon serious 
thoughts, allow in themselves any kind of regret or disgust 
as to so material and important a part of this holy word. 
We are assured the words of God will do good to them 
that walk uprightly, that is, to upright-hearted ones; who 
it must therefore be supposed will walk or deal uprightly 
in their attendance thereunto. And I cannot but hope 
that God will graciously help us to speak and hear with 
that uprightness and integrity of heart, that this word of 
his may do good to some, without doing hurt to any. 

In speaking therefore to this sort of carnality, (for we 
must mention it by such a term as the Holy Ghost hath 
thought fit to be put upon it,) I shall first note to you 
some previous things more generally, and then shall, se- 
condly, let you see what appearances there may be of it in 
such a case as the apostle’s present discourse hath refer- 
ence unto. 

First. It will be of use to us, more generally, to note 
these few things: 

1. That the several expressions of it which we find in 
this context, in closer connexion with heresy, as it were 
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guarding it before and behind, viz. hatred, variance, emu- 
lation, wrath, strife, seditions, envyings, do all note but 
one radical evil, and do all agree in one root. Where- 
upon it will be the less needful to insist upon them seve- 
rally, or to give you the criticism of each word by itself, 
which it were a great deal more easy to do, than it will be 
useful, or of any avail tous. What I shall say therefore 
will be more general ; but will however give youthe occa- 
sion of casting your eye upon the particulars, whereby you 
will have the more distinct account of that carnality, 
which is here referred to by the apostle. 

2. This is needful to be noted too, that this precept of 
the apostle, considered as a prescription against fulfilling 
the lusts of the flesh, has more immediate and direct refer- 
ence to this sort of carnality. This is plain, if you will 
but again peruse the words as they lie in their closest con- 
nexion. Eor when he had said in the 14th verse, That 
all the law is fulfilled in this one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, (most of all, no doubt, 
one’s Christian poce ent) he adds, But if you bite and 
devour one another, take heed ye be not devoured one of 
another. Then immediately come in the words of the 
text, This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and you shall 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh: g. d. The lust of the flesh 
will be working this way, putting you upon biting and de- 
vouring one another. According as sentiments begin to 
differ, and minds are divided, inclinations will carry one 
this way, and another that; and then you will be too prone 
to be at biting, and be ready to fall to devouring one an- 
other. Now I have no better remedy to prescribe you 
against both than this, Walk in the Spirit, and you sha.l 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh. I should have been a very 
unfaithful interpreter of this context to you, if I had not 
taken notice of this so immediate connexion. 

3. This is further to be noted that this sort of carnality 
that lies in strifes, in emulations, in envyings, in hatred, 
&c. may come to have its occasion of being exercised, of 
working, lusting, and exerting itself about the doctrines of 
the Gospel; than which nothing is more evident, in that 
you find that these things are put in connexion with here- 
sies, which must be understood to be a corruption of 
Gospel doctrine. Very true indeed it is, that that word 
heresy, among the more ancient philosophers, was used in 
a more gentle, and no way infamous sense, signifying only 
this or that sect of philosophers. But the word coming to 
be borrowed and transferred by sacred writers into the 
Holy Scriptures, there it is mostly taken in a very ill sense, 
(though not always,) as signifying error or corruption in 
doctrine, of a very high and destructive nature, as Tit. iii. 
10,11. 2 Pet. ii. 1. For though all heresy be error, or 
carry error in it; yet all error is not heresy: that must 
be such error as strikes at the root, and is conjunct with 
heart-disaffection and malignity, (as was noted the last 
time,) standing in opposition to faith, which is not a merely 
mental thing, but lies very principally in the heart. Doc- 
trinal matters are however here referred unto, even in the 
very notion of heresy, and therefore about those matters 
these carnalities may have place. For when the several 
passions here mentioned are raised, and do tumultuate in 
the breasts of this and that particular person, they soon 
and easily spread and propagate themselves to others, so 
as to infect the community. And then it comes to the 
forming of it into parties, or dividing it into two sides, as 
the word d:yosaciac (which we translate seditions) signifies ; 

“the one stated and posited as in a hostile posture against 
the other, till at length the matter arrive to that height and 
pitch of contumacious and fixed obstinacy, as in matters 
so important as the apustle’s discourse reflects upon, will 
complete the notion of heresies, vzz. on one side, at least ; 
not, perhaps, without great faultiness on the other, which 
comes next to be noted. 

4, As such carnality may have place and exercise about 
Gospel doctrine, so it is very possible it may show itself 
on both sides, even on their part who have the truth with 
them, as well as on theirs who oppose it, and make it their 
business to propagate the contrary error or false doctrine. 
The very defence of truth itself may be accompanied with 
such carnalities, such strife, wrath, malice, envy, as divides 
the guilt between the divided parties, and leaves neither 
side innocent. ; 
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I am, you know, by mere providence, in the series and 
tract of a discourse long continued upon this context, led 
to say what I now do; and I have therefore the more 
hope, that through the blessing of God, it may be of some 
use tous. But this comes most directly under our notice ; 
and let it be noted, that whereas in such contests both 
sides are wont to be confident they are in the right; nei- 
ther the one nor the other may be over-confident or care- 
less of not being in the wrong, in what may be of equal or 
greater importance than the matters themselves, disputed 
among them that agree in the substantials of religion, or 
that hold the head, can be. Let us, I say, deeply consider 
it, that such sinful carnality may have place, and exercise 
not only about religious concernments, but even on that 
side where the truth lies; which is from hence evident, 
that the apostle immediately before the text, as I have 
noted, says, If you bite and devour one another, take heed 
that ye be not bitten and consumed one of another. A 
great aptitude he therefore observed there was, to be biting 
on both sides, even where the truth lay, and where it lay not. 

For we are here further to observe, that whereas our 
apostle sadly considered that many among these Christians 
of Galatia were lapsed, and fallen from the purity and sin- 
cerity of religion ; he apprehended too, that they who were 
not so fallen, took not the best course for,the recovery of 
them that were. Which that admonition of his must 
mean, chap. vi. 1,2. Brethren, if a man be overtaken with 
a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore suchaone in the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempt- 
ed. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ. It seems he reckoned that the sounder part 
among them, and that ought (and ’tis like thought them- 
selves) to be more spiritual, while they showed not more 
of a spirit of meekness towards the lapsed, were not so 
spiritual as they should be, and discovered more carnality 
than became them, more wrath and bitterness of spirit than 
could comport with the law of Christ. They will be little 
awed by this, and be apt for all this to indulge their own 
furious passions, that think he hath no law. But though 
one were never so sure he hath the truth on his side, ’tis 
in itself a dreadful thing, to whosoever shall allow him- 
self the liberty seriously to think of it. For what must we 
conceive of such truth, that is to be defended in some cases, 
Isay, that in some cases ought to be so? We must surely 
conceive of it as a divine, a sacred thing, a heaven-born 
thing, a thing of heavenly descent, part of a revelation 
immediately come forth from the very bosom of God ; so is 
the whole Gospel revelation to be looked upon. Now here 
is carnality that lusts; such a kind of carnality as the 
context speaks of, wrath, strife, hatred, &c. Here is such 
carnality, lusting, actually lusting, seeking prey, ravening 
for food. And what doth it feed upon ? No meaner thing 
than divine truth! evangelical doctrines! Monstrous 
thought! Consider, I beseech you, my friends, what this 
comes to? The feeding an impure lust upon sacred things, 
or upon that which is divine! I must have my lust satis- 
fied, says the proud, contentious spirit: wrath burns, 
anger boils: sacred things are not spared, but fallen upon, 
as the prepared food of lust. It will be fed, they are not 
forborn. All reverence of God is forgotten, heaven is 
ravaged, the most sacred mysteries of God’s own kingdom 
are violated, and torn this way and that, (O horrid thing!) _ 
by harpies, vultures, by most fierce and furious lusts. 
And if a man would know, recognise, take knowledge of 
the most deeply inward sensations and intention of his 
own heart, thus it is, I must now apply my thoughts, bend 
my mind, to consider a revelation come from heaven: And 
what, for the end for which it was given, to enlighten, 
purify, quicken my soul towards God, renew and form it 
for God, to serve and enjoy him? no, but on purpose to 
feed, to gratify a lust! We can (too often) make neither 
better nor worse of it, but just so it is. C 

These things being premised, I would now go on a little 
more particularly to show you, wherein carnality may a 
pear exerting itself, even about such things; or what will 
be manifest indications of such a carnality, as is here re- 
ferred unto, acting about, or in reference to, the things of 
God, the most sacred and important truths and doctrines 
of his Gospel. é 

1. First, When in comparison of some less things, 
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wherein we find occasions or pretence to differ, little ac- 
count is made of the incomparably greater things, wherein 
all serious Christians are agreed, and wherein they really 
cannot but be agreed. Let it be considered, whether 
pains be not taken to devise some matter or other to con- 
tend about; (that shows a great disposition ;) and then hay- 
ing found out some minuter things about which to differ, 
our differences, as little as they are, quite swallow up our 
agreements. ‘The whole Gospel signifies nothing, (though 
full of the most glorious wonders,) in comparison of some 
punctilios, either that we have invented, or that it may be 
doubted whether there be any thing in them or nothing. 
Here is some mystery in all this! A lust is to be gratified ; 
an appetite to contend. This winds and wriggles this 
way and that, loth to appear but under some specious 
disguise of zeal for truth, indignation against false doc- 
trine, or the like; but it bewrays itself, and unawares, 
shows its ugly serpentine head. For if the thing chosen 
out to be the matter of contest be thought worth so much, 
“hen itis manifestly either, in comparison, little, or nothing 
ta figment, why are not the things on all hands most 
afessedly great and most evident, more highly esteem- 
4, loved, relished, and with gust and delight fed upon? 
hy do not the greater things signify more to unite us in 
love and communion with all that agree with us in them, 
than the lesser things to divide us, about which we dis- 
agree? Indeed the disagreements were in themselves vastly 
great between the untainted Christians of these Galatian 
churches, and that horrid sect that the apostle’s discourse 
has manifest reference unto. Blessed be God there are 
not such disagreements amongst us. But while there is 
less taint of error in our minds, (as to these things, ) are we 
not concerned to take heed there be not as great a taint of 
this vicious carnality in our hearts? It speaks too much 
of it; when having devised a difference, we are prone to 
overlook and make little account of the great things 
wherein we are entirely and most professedly agreed. 

If we consider the things which the doctrinal: part of 

* this epistle doth more expressly refer to, as I have noted 
already how great things in reference hereto are we fully 
agreedin! We are all agreed, that a sinner, an apostate 
lapsed creature, can never be saved and brought to a 
blessed state, but he must be justified, and he must be 
sanctified. He must be justified, to make his state safe; 
he must be sanctified, to make the temper of his spirit 
good, capable of communion with God in this world, and 
of final eternal blessedness with him in the other. We 
are agreed, that such justification and such sanctification 
are both the effects of most absolutely free and sovereign 
grace; that none could be ever justified, but by freest 
grace; that none can ever be sanctified but by freest grace, 
most absolutely and most sovereignly free. Weare agreed, 
that the highest perfection of sanctification that can ever 
possibly be attained unto, signifies nothing at all to de- 
serve, to procure by merit our justification. We are 
agreed, that both, as they are from the most free and 
sovereign grace, so do come through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, the alone Mediator between God and man: 
that the righteousness is entirely and only Christ’s, by 
which we are justified: that the Spirit is most entirely and 
only Christ’s, by which we are sanctified; according to 
that in I Cor. vi. 9,10,11. Such as are mentioned there 
were before the grossest and vilest of sinners, fornicators, 
adulterers, idolaters, &c. And such (saith the apostle) 
were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 
fied, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God. 

‘You cannot but be in all these agreed. We areagreed, 
that whosoever does sincerely, evangelically believe in God 
through Christ, receives Christ, is united with him, or is 
in him: who doth by serious repentance turn to God, 
whose heart is won to love him in truth as his highest and 
best good, who is conformed to the image of his Son; and 
who having been made willing in the day of his power, doth 
now render a sincere obedience to him; every such one isin 
asafe state, accepted with God, has found grace in his eyes. 

For no words of Scripture can be plainer, than that they 
that believe in Christ shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life, John iii. 16. yea, that they have it, ver. 36. That 
life is begun with them, which is never to end, or which 
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is in the sure way to be continued till it become everlast- 
ing: that they that repent, and turn from all their trans- 
gressions, their iniquities shall not be their ruin; (Ezek. 
Xviil. 30.) that God hath prepared the things which eye 
hath not seen——for them that love him, and will give 
them the crown of life according to his own promise; 
(1 Cor. ii. 9. Jam. i. 12.) that Christ doth become the 
Author of eternal salvation to them that obey him ; (Heb. 
v. 9.) that there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ, that walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit; 
(Rom. viii. 1.) that it must turn wholly to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, that God makes them accepted in 
the beloved, Eph. i. 6. We do all agree, that they that 
do never believe, they that never repent, they that never 
love God, they that are never brought to obey him, that 
live in enmity and rebellion against him to the last breath, 
must needs be in a lost state, are never justified, never ac- 
cepted with God, are liable unto coming and abiding 
wrath, and remain under condemnation, John iii. 16, 36. 
Luke xiii. 3. Col. iii. 6. We agree, that such faith, such 
repentance, such love to God, such obedience, even in the 
most entire sincerity, are not to be considered at all, as any 
cause of such a person’s acceptance with God; they do 
characterize the accepted person, but they cause it not, 
they deserve nothing; nay, they could not, if they were 
perfect. INo internal work of the Holy Ghost, though in 
this our present state it were most absolutely perfect, so 
as to exclude every thing of sin, could be any part of that 
righteousness that must justify us before God. To sup- 
pose that it could, would be manifestly to confound the 
offices of the Redeemer, and of the Holy Ghost. It was 
Christ that was to merit for us; the Holy Ghost was 
never to merit for us. It was not the Holy Ghost that 
died for us, nor can his operations or productions in us, 
have any causative influence to the meriting the justified 
and accepted state of any person before God. They were 
never meant for that purpose, nor have any aptitude or 
accommodateness thereunto. They cannot makeusnever 
to have sinned; nor can atone for our having done so. 
We cannot but be agreed in this, for ’tis plain, and carries 
its own evidences in itself: 7. e. suppose we a person, as 
soon as he is converted, made perfectly free from sin, that 
very moment, by some extraordinary powerful work of the 
Holy Ghost on his soul, how shall that expiate for his 
having been a sinner? INow where there are so great 
things wherein we agree, and we make little of them ; things 
that should raise up our souls, and awaken all our powers 
unto highest acts of love, gratitude, and praise to God 
and our Redeemer, and fill us with wonder and pleasure 
as often as we think of them ; an indisposition of mind to 
take notice of, and consider such things, so as to improve 
and use them to the great purposes of the Christian life, 
as incentives to the love of God, an entire devoting of our- 
selves to him, vigorous and diligent serving of him, and 
walking holily and comfortably with him in our daily 
course, through a greater disposition to contend about 
we well know not what besides, too plainly shows much of 
that carnal disaffection, which the apostle doth here ani- 
madvert upon. There are other things belonging to this 
same purpose that I find I cannot reach to at this time. 


SERMON I. 


Gal. v. 16. 
This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh. 


I nave begun to show you by what indications much 
carnality may appear, and show itself in and about spiritual 
matters ; as, (for instance,) in the controverting, yea, even 
in the defending, the truths of the Gospel; and intend 
now to proceed. You have heard it does so, 

1. When Christians, who are very far agreed in the most 
important things, make little of the things wherein they 
are agreed though never so great, in comparison of the 
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much less things wherein they differ; as all Serious | other. There is an inconvenience in this: the case is n uch 
Christian must be understood to agree in far greater things | as if one should have an idea of all the s at 10 don, 
than it is possible for them to differ in. Llately mentioned | in his mind as they lie, but he mistakes the names, and 


to you sundry great agreements that I cannot doubt to be 
very common with serious and intelligent Christians, 
which I shall not now stay to repeat, but add, 

2. Such carnality shows itself, when there is too much 
aptness to lay greater stress than is needful upon some 
unscriptural words in delivering Scripture doctrine. Here 
we may take carnality as the apostle doth, 1 Cor. iii. 3. 
While there are divisions among you, are you not carnal, 
and walk (or act) asmen? There is more of the man in 
it thanofthe Christian: when we can make a shift to divide 
about a word, and that (in the present use of it) devised 
only by man; when words that are merely of human 
stamp, and used in no such sense, or to no such purpose in 
Scripture, however they may be significant, yet too great 
a stress and weight is laid upon them, either by too stiffly 
adhering to them on the one hand, or too vehemently de- 
crying them on the other hand; while, perhaps (and it is 
a certain and a known case) the meaning may be the same 
on both sides, and would be so, or would appear to be so, 
if such and such words were waived, and others more un- 
derstood were chosen, and used in the room of them. It 
is true, we are not tothink (and no man of sense can) that 
we are obliged never to use other words in such matters, 
but such as the translators of Bible have hit on in their 
version of it, as if that must consecrate those words, and 
leave all other under a profane character; butif it appear 
that any word of a doubiful signification is misunderstood 
by many, creates offence, and through some fixed, immove- 
able prejudice, or prepossession that some other notion of 
it hath obtained in the minds of many, it will always be 
otherwise understood by them than we intend, let it rather 
go for a nehwshian, than that the peace of the church 
should be broken, and men’s minds be disturbed and dis- 
quieted by it. This is the case, when any such words as 
might be arbitrarily used or laid aside, are made so ne- 
cessary, or so destructive, as if all religion were saved or 
lost by them: when one so cries up such a word, as if he 
would say, ‘The heavens must fall if I have not my 
word.” And another -decries it as much, as if he said, 
“They must fall if it be admitted, or if I have not mine.” 
Sure there must be in this case that forbidden doyopayia, 
of which the apostle speaks in that, 1] Tim. vi. 4. which 
they are usually most apt to be guilty of, that are also 
guilly of what is put in conjunction therewith, perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds; with these falls in 
this strife of words: whether that be to be understood ob- 
jectively, or instrumentally, strife about words or wordy. 
-strifes, [shall not here determine. But that whole context 
is worth our considering, ver. 3,4, 5. If any man teach 
otherwise, do {repodidacxadet, teach other or alzen things, or 
after another or alien manner, and consent not to the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness; 4. He is proud, knowing nothing, 
buat doting about questions, and strife of words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 5. Perverse 
disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such with- 
draw thyself. And therewith agrees what we find also men- 
tioned, with the charge of avoiding them, 2 Tim. ii. 23. 
Foolish and unlearned questions that gender strifes. Some 
may fancy they male themselves considerable for learning 
by such altercations; but the apostle slurs that conceit, 
calling them unlearned. So I remember ® Seneca says of 
the Greeks, (calling it their disease,) that they made much 
ado with certain idle questions, (as, how many rowers be- 
longed to the vessel that carried Ulysses? and such like, 
that he there mentions,) whereby, says he, they did not ap- 
pear more learned, but only more troublesome. 

3. When we consider with too little indulgence one an- 
other’s mistakes and misapplications, in the use even of 
Scripture words, placing them as some may do, upon things 
to which they do not properly belong, when yet they agree 
about the things themselves. There are words in the Scrip- 
ture revelation, that it may be the one or the other of dis- 
agreeing persons may apply to one thing, when the other 
(perhaps truly) thinks they belong more properly to an- 
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transposes them. As for instance, calls Cheap-side Corn- 
hill, or Cornhill Cheap-side. He does not speak so in- 
telligibly to another, but at the same time may have the 
same idea in his mind of London that another has. And 
this, however, when it occurs in religious disceptations, 
ought to be considered (though there be an inconvenience 
in it) with indulgence, as knowing we are all liable to mis- 
takes in greater matters. And as it is possible there may 
be somewhat of carnality, some perverseness, some cloud 
arising from infirm flesh that darkens the mind, and occa- 
sions it so to mistake; so ’tis much greater, not to be able 
to bear in another such a mistake. 3 
4. When there is an agreement about the main and 
principal things that the Scripture revelation contains and 
carries in it; but there is not that agreement about their 
mutual respects and references unto oneanother. ‘This is 
a matter indeed of greater importance; there can be no 
true scheme given of Gospel truths and doctrines, if such 
their references and respects to one another be not rightly 
understood. But an entire true scheme of Christian doc- 
trines will not enter into all minds; and for the most part 
they are particular passages, or particular truths, that strike 
hearts, and that God makes use of to do souls good by. 
And if so entire a scheme will not enter into the minds of 
many, whether through their darkness or ignorance, or 
whether through any thing of prejudice, that was as it were 
forelaid in their minds; nothing remains but to be patient 
of it, and to do them what good we can, even upon their 
own terms, and in the way wherein they are capable of it. 
There was such an obstruction in minds among these Co- 
rinthians, even upon this very account of their carnality, as 
we See in that 3d of the Ist epistle, that the apostle tells 
them, I could not speak to you as spiritual, Gt must be 
understood comparatively,) but as unto carnal; and there- 
fore, as a wise instructor, thought it needful to keep back. 
to withhold some things from them that he reckoned might 
be meat to them, solid meat, strong meat, because they 
had been hitherto unable to bear it, nor were yet able. It 
is in that case needful rather somewhat to éréyerv, to with- 
hold some things, or suspend, than by a continued and too 
urgent inculcation to frustrate one’s_own design; and 
while we would have all enter into less capable minds, to 
have nothing enter. It may sometimes be, that when too 
much is endeavoured at once to be borne in upon them 
against an invincible obstruction, we only engage them to 
fortify the more strongly, and shut out all; and so we de- 
feat ourselves. They gain nothing, and our whole design 
is frustrated and lost. In all our applications to the souls 
of men, there must be patient waiting, and very gradual 
endeavours used, without force and furious striving; yea, 
in our having to do with such as are yet the very vassals 
and captives of the devil. So the apostle speaks, 2 Tim. 
ii. 24. The servant of the Lord should not strive, but be 
patient towards (even a]l) men, and wait (even in reference 
to them that are hitherto altogether impenitent) when God 
will give them repentance, that they may recover them- 
selves out of the snare of the devil, that are led captive by 
him at his will. Much more aresuch methods to be used 
towards them, who call on the name of our Lord out of a 
pure heart, as he speaks a little above inthe same context, 
ver. 22. And consider the extent and endearingness of 
this character. Tis to be deplored that it extends not 
further; but so far as it doth extend, God forbid it should 
not have a most persuasive efficacy and power upon our 
spirits, to make us follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace, even with all them that bear that character, 7. e. that 
call on the Lord with a pure heart; their Lord (as ’tis 
elsewhere) as well as ours; be they of what party, or 
denomination, soever: 
5. Much of this carnality appears about such matters, 
when weare over intent to mould and square Gospel truths 
and doctrines by human measures and models, and too 
earnestly strive to make them correspond; that is, when 
we aim, beyond what things can admit, tostretch (or rather 
to shrink and contract) God’s transactions with men, unto 
the scheme and model of our own abstract notions and de- 
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finitions, or of merely human, civil, or political economies, 
administrations, and transactions; such I mean as obtain 
among m wards one another ; and so labourto have the 
same measures take place throughout in reference to Divine 
things, as doin human. Whereby more than is needful, use- 
ful, (or indeed somuchas possible toagree and quadrate, ) of 
logic, metaphysics, and of civil and other law, is introduced 
into theology. Illustrations indeed may be taken thence, 
but not strict measures. _ It is impossible sometimes they 
shouid be so. Divers things are taken among men in 
such notions, as, in delivering the doctrine of the Gospel 
cannot have a full and adequate place : they often will not 
exactly agree or correspond. As if, in speaking of God’s 
pardoning and justifying a sinner, we should take our 
measures of pardon and justification strictly from what ob- 
tains amongst men, we shall find a great difference and 
disagreement. For plain it is, that, according to human 
measures, the same person cannot be both pardoned and 
justified. He that is pardoned cannot be justified, and he 
that is justified, cannot be pardoned. But according to 
Divine and Gospel measures both are truly said of the same 
person. In the one case there is an inconsistency, in the 
other a fair agreement of the samethings. He that is ata 
human bar a justified person, needs no pardon, his case 
admits of none; if he were justified, pardon were absurdly 
talked of; and so if he were pardoned, that does plainly 
imply that he was not justified. It is quite otherwise if 
you bring these things to the Gospel, and God’s dealing 
With sinners. I cannot now spend time in showing you 
distinctly how these things do lie, and are very capable of 
being accommodated, in the sinner’s case; some resem- 
blance will appear, not an exact or entire correspondency. 
The instance however serves our present purpose, to show 
that God’s procedure and methods in his dispensations to- 
wards men, will not in all things square with human 
measures. ‘ 

_ Again, if.we speak of the doctrine of God’s covenant 
1 Jesus Christ, we cannot take our measures from human 
venants that pass between man and man, especially one 
vate man and another ; for there the persons are under 
no obligation before their mutual consent. It is not so 
between God and man: God’s covenants are laws as well 
as covenants; and so aman is, before he consents, obliged 
toconsent. Therefore here again it appears Gospel doctrines 
_ are not to be exactly measured by human models. Nor 
should this be too earnestly endeavoured, we should not 
too much set our minds upon it; ’tis to offer at a thing in 
its own nature not practicable, and there is too much of 
man in it. pA 
6. When there is a discernible proneness to oppose the 
great things of the Gospel to one another, and to exalt or 
magnify one, above or against another. Itis too plain this 
may more commonly come under observation, than it doth 
under that reprehension which it deserves. For instance, 
those two great things that I mentioned at first, justifica- 
tion and sanctification, both very great things, of most ap- 
arent and confessed necessity to the salvation and 
jessedness of the souls of men; justification, that a man’s 
state may be good; sanctification, that the temper of. his 
soul may become so. But is it not too common to magnify 
one of these above or against the other? ‘To contend and 
dispute with great fervour concerning the higher value and 
excellency, the dignity or precedency, of this or that, and 
to which the preference belongs; to be so much taken up 
about the one, as seldom to think of the other; and it 
may be not,well to savour and relish the mention of it? 
Some are so taken up about the business of justification, 
(that admirable vouchsafement of grace to sinners!) that 
they care not to hear of sanctification; and so all their 
religion is foreign to them, or lies in somewhat without 
them, orin a mere relative thing, that alters not their 
spirits. A strangereligion! that makesa man nothing the 
better man ; or notwithstanding which, he is, in the habitual 
frame of his soul, as bad as ever, vain, terrene, worldly- 
minded, proud, passionate, wrathtful, malicious, vindictive, 
false, deceitful, perhaps (for that is not worse than the rest) 
very tuspurely sensual. But, no man can tell why, nor to 
be sure he himself, he takes himself to be a justified per- 
son: and perhaps his imagination of it arises in him a 
sort of raplurous, unaccountable joy, without ground or 
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root, and which will not only wither, but turn (without a 
seasonable and merciful change) into endless horror, weep- 
ing, wailing, and gnashing of teeth! A fearful and most 
surprising issue and disappointment of a high and unmis- 
giving confidence, and expectation to be saved! With 
others, whose temper, circumstances, or temptations, have 
less inclined them to rejoicing, their religion is made up of 
tormenting anxieties and fears, and consists in the daily 
revolving of perpetual endless doubts, whether they are 
justified or no ; without any direct, formed design of being 
or doing good; by which they might, in due time, come to 
have more truly comfortable apprehensions of the goodness 
of their state. ‘They more care to be pardoned for being 
bad, than to become good! 

Again, on the other hand, there may be some so wholly 
taken up about what they are in themselves to be and do, 
and in the earnest, but too abstract, or less evangelical, (and 
therefore less fruitful,) endeavour after higher pitches of 
sanctity, without due reference to the grace, Spirit, and 
blood of a Redeemer, that they neglect and look not after 
their justification, and acceptance with God in him; nor 
do relish and savour, as they ought, the doctrine of the 
Gospel herein. Do more incline to a philosophical (and 
scarcely Christian) Christianity; forgetting Christ to be 
their Redeemer, their Lord, and vital Head, and that they 
are (or ought to be) under his conduct, and through his 
mediation, daily tending to God and blessedness. = 

But now upon the whole, when there appears an aptnes 
or disposition to separate these two, justification and sane- 
tification, from one another, or either of them from abiding © 
in Christ; or to oppose them to one another, or contend 
about the priority of the one or the other, (when no doubt 
they go together,) and about the preference or excellency of 
the one above the other, which is the more considerable 
thing: herein appears much carnality of mind, an unsound, 
injudicious, distempered spirit. And’tis a like case, as if 
a malefactor at the same time is under sentence by which 
he is condemned to die, and under a most dangerous dis- 
ease, that appears very probably mortal to him: he has a 
compassionate prince, willing to save his life, and he at 
once vouchsafes him his pardon, and provides a very slril- 
ful and able physician for the curing of his disease: the 
wretched creature hearing of this, falls a disputing which 
of these is the greatest favour, to have my disease cured, 
or, to have my crime pardoned; and in the heat of the — 
dispute he neglects both, looks after neither. This is in- 
deed less supposable, in the instanced case ; but how great 
a distemper doth it show, that it should be so, in this 
which is of unexpressibly greater importance! 

And now further it is agreed on all hands, that faith in 
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a Redeemer is necessary to salvation, with those that are _ 


adult, and capable of attending to the Gospel revelation; 
but here, what disputes are then raised! with what fer- 
vour are they managed, concerning the place of it, or the 
kind of that necessity which this faith is of, in order to the 
safe state of a sinner! A like case again, as if such a 
condemned malefactor -is told of his prince’s professed, 
gracious intendments towards him, but he doubts the 
sincerity of his professions. He gives him all desirable 
assurances, and tells him, Do but trust me, and all shall © 
be well. .But he presently falls a disputing, Yea, but how 
am I to consider this trust? (we suppose it only such a 
trust as may be fitly enough placed upon a man;) which 
way is it to contribute towards my safety or welfare? Is 
it to be an instrument or a condition? How absurd an 
abuse were this of the clemency of a propitious prince! 
If there were a public-proclamation of pardon to many 
offenders at once concerned together, and they all agree 
only to disagree, to vie with one another their skill in 
criticizing upon the words, or in disputing the method, 
contending about the order and coherence of parts, and 
make it their business not thankfully to accept, but cavil 
at, to tear and mangle and pluck in pieces the proclamation, 
and defeat the kind design and gracious tender of their 


‘prince? What clemency would not this provoke to the 
highest resentment and indignation! And what now can 
‘be stranger, or more perverse, than that a revelation from | 


heaven of so much good will to men, in the substance so 
plain, and that so directly concerns the salvation of souls, 
should be so tornand mangled ? considered for no purpose 


. 
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less than that for which it was vouchsafed, and that the very 
end itself should be in so great part eluded, that was so 
kindly designec. in it? Though yet the endeavour of salv- 
ing difficulties that occur, by earnest prayer, diligent study, 
and by amicable and placid collation among brethren, or 
comparing of sentiments, sincerely designed for a clearer 
understanding the frame of the Gospel truth, or how it 
may be with most advantage represented to men for the 
promoting of the common salvation, can be liable to no 
just reprehension, being managed with that reverence that 
so sacred things challenge, and with a due sense of our 
own ignorance and imperfection. That only which is 
blameable in this case, and whereof I reckon no account 
can be given, or defence made, is that when, for the sub- 
stance, the Gospel propounds and lays before us so plain a 
way wherein men are to endeavour the saving of their 
souls, as wherein the wayfaring man, though a fool, needs 
not err, 7. e. that there must be repentance towards God, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, a renewed heart, a holy 
life. One comes and pretends to show that order of these 
things one way, so as to compose a scheme of them that 
is represented as most necessary to be observed and_ held 
to. No, saith another, Ill give you a righter scheme of 
salvation, another way, and mightily presses the necessity 
of that, and the dangerous mistakes of the other. And 
thus they cover a plain way with thorns and briers, do not 
instruct, but perplex and distract whom they should direct, 
create distinctions and oppositions of scheme to scheme, not 
‘only without necessity, but almost without a difference, 
‘and yet insist with vehemency, and lay men’s salvation. 
upon their understanding the matter so or so, when it is 
hoped thousands have been saved, that never heard of the 
one scheme or the other, as they are distinguished and op- 
posed to each other. Who can justify this? Again, in the 
7th. place, When any do with great zeal contend for this 
or that opinion or notion, as very sacred and highly spirit- 
ual, (as they account,) with no other design, than that 
under that pretence thay may indulge their own carnal 
inclination with the greater liberty. It was the very genius 
of this sort of men against whom this epistle was meant, 
whether they were then called gnostics it matters not. The 
name well agreed to them, and they were known by it 
ifterwards. ‘They were men of much pretence to know- 
ledge and sublime notions, as they counted them. And 
erein lay their religion; and under this pretence they in- 
-dulged themselves in all manner of licentiousness. When 
any do take up with mere notions, which they are zealous 
or, accounting them very highly spiritual; and under pre- 
text of these, they indulge the carnality of their hearts, if 
not of their lives and practices too; and their fine notion, 
_ (as they account it,) which they (more uncertainly) father 
upon the Spirit of truth, must be substituted in-the room 
of all that love, meekness, humility, heavenliness, self- 
denial, which are the most certain and undoubted fruits 
of this blessed Spirit: when under the pretence of being 
notional men, and of knowing a great deal more than 
most others do, any neglect their own spirits, and suffer 
pride, avarice, ambition, vindictiveness, and falsehood, to 
shelter themselves under the thin cobweb of a few fine- 
spun notions; and they can now hereupon live at random, 
with more ease to their own minds, and, they think, with 
better reputation as to other men. 
Here is a glittering show only of an airy, imagined, 
See spirituality, drawn over (but which doth not 
ide) corrupt, routen, putrid flesh. Have you never known 
such a case, when it might be said, there goes a proud, 
ambitious man, a covetous man, a false man, a malicious 
man ; but he is aman of rare and singular notions, knows 
a great deal more than most others do; and this must 
atone for all his crimes with God and man, and both quiet 
his conscience and salve his credit together! And who 
can doubt but this man must be very fond of his own 
opinions, and zealously contend and dispute for them upon 
any occasion (though he never so ineptly make it) when 
they are to do him so great service, and to stand him in 
so much stead, 7. e. to supply the room for him of all real 
religion and morality. And if he have happened upon 
such notions as are really true, and revealed by God him- 
self, by how much the more certainly divine they be, so 
much the greater is the wickedness, so basely to prostitute 
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sacred things, truths that are the very offspring of heaven, 
unto so vile purposes. It were fault enough to make them 
serve different or other purposes than they are capable of, 
z.e. toxsupply the room of religion and-real goodness. 
What an indignity is that to religion, to suppose an empty 
spiritless opinion can fill up its place! a thing that does a 
man no good, for which his mind and spirit is nothingtilie 
better ! much more, that shelters what is so very bad! Can 
this serve for religion? That religion that consists with 
being proud, with being deceitful, with being malicious, 
with being revengeful, learn, learn to despise such a a 
gion! Much more that is taken up to veil over these, and 
exclude all real goodness! Again, 

8. When, in the maintaining any doctrine of the Gospel 
in opposition to others, we industriously set ourselves to 
pervert their meaning, and impute things to them that they 
never say. Or again, if we charge their opinions whom 
we oppose with consequences which they disclaim, profess- 
ing, it may be, rather to disclaim their former opinion, 
and change their judgment, than admit such consequences, 
if they could discern any connexion between the one and 
the other. This surely argues a mighty disposition to con- 
tend, when we will quarrel with one that is really of our 
own mind; for herein he appears to be virtually already 
of the same mind_in a greater matter, at least, than he 
differs with us about; because no man charges another’s 
opinion with a consequence, designing thereby to oblige — 
him to change his opinion; but as supposing it to be an 
agreed thing between them both, that the consequence is 
worse than the opinion. When therefore the consequence 
I charge is disclaimed by him whom I oppose, either it ic 
justly charged, or itis not. If it be not, his opinion may 
be true, notwithstanding what I herein say to the contrary, 
and I am certainly so far in an error. But if it be just 
charged, being yet disclaimed, we are formally agreed 
concerning the consequence, and are virtually agreed con- 
cerning the disputed point too, because he professedly dis- 
avows it upon supposition such a consequence would fol- 
low, which yet perhaps he sees not; and so the agreement 
must be much greater than the difference. And yet com- 
monly this signifies nothing in order to peace: that is, it is 
not enough, that I see the same things that you do, unless 
I also see them too with your eyes. rm 

9. When such disputes do arise at length to wrath, to 
angry strife, yea, and even to fixed enmity. What dread- 
ful carnality is here! Most deservedly so called, if you 
only consider flesh or carnality as an unreasonable, a brutal 
thing. For what can be more unreasonable or unaccount- 
able than to fall out with another man, because he thinks 
not as I do, or receives not my sentiments, as I also do not 
receive his. Is it not to be considered, that he no further 
differs from me than I do from him ? If there be cause of 
anger upon this account, on one side, there is the same 
cause on the other too; and then whither shall this grow % 
And how little can this avail upon a rational estimate? 
Can any good come of it? doth it tend to the clearing of 
truth ? Shall we see the better through the clouds and dust 
we raised ? Is a good cause served by it ? or do we think - 
it possible the wrath of man should ever work the right- 
eousness of God ? And when such carnalities as these do 
exert themselves, and the hot steams and fumes arise, 
which the apostle here calls the lusts of the flesh, the flesh 
lusting to envy, lusting to wrath ; what is the product (or 
even the productive cause) but that sort of fire which is 
without light? And you know what fire that resembles ! 
And if a man once find any fervour of this kind stir or 
kindle in his breast, if he aright consider, he would no 
more cherish it, than one would doa brand thrown into 
his bosom from the infernal fire. One would think in this 
case, What have I stirring within me ? something a-kin to 
hell! Can this conduce to the service of divine and. hea- 
venly truth? And let it be sadly considered: our being, 
upon such accounts, angry with one another, is a dismal 
token of God’s being angry with us all, and a provoking 
cause of it too. Methinks-that should be a qualmy thought! 
and strike our souls with a strange damp! Shall I indulge 
that in’ myself, that is a mark upon me of Divine dis- 
pleasure ; and upon all in whom it is found? To have his 
Holy Spirit retire, that blessed Spirit of love, and of a 
sound mind, and to leave us under the power of rebellious 
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lusting flesh! Can this be grateful, or not be a dismaying, 
frightful thing ? And whereas a right scheme of Gospel 
doctrine is the thing preteridéd to be striven for, I beseech 
you consider; The more entirely, and the more deeply, the 
true scheme of Gospel doctrine is inlaid in a man’s soul, 
the more certainly it must form it into all meekness, hu- 
mility, gentleness, love, kindness, and benignity towards 
fellow-Christians of whatsoever denomination ; not con- 
fined, not limited (as that of the Pharisees) unto their own 
party; but diffusing and spreading itself to all that bear 
the character and cognizance of Christ. The Spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is a Spirit of greater amplitude; ex- 
tends and diffuses itself through the whole bedy of Christ. 
Nor can any man more effectually disgrace his own 
cause, or make sure to worst himself in it, than by defend- 
ing it wrathfully. For admit that he err whom I oppose, 
a thousand to one but that my wrath is worse than his 
error, probably a thousand times worse. I go about there- 
fore to take away a mote from his eye, having a beam in 
my Own; or am more concerned for a misplaced hair upon 
his head, than I am for a fiery ulcer in my own breast. 
We are not, ’tis true, to be stoical to condemn the natural 
passion of anger, as such, for sinful. But if it exceeds its 
cause, and sets not with the sun, it becomes strange, un- 
hallowed fire. But again in the 
10¢h place, There is still a further appearance of great 
earnality in such cases, when any do adventure to judge of 
the consciences and states of them whom they oppose, or 
from whom they differ: when they ascend the tribunal, 
usurp the throne, pass sentence upon them, as men of no 
conscience, or of no sincerity, or uprightness of heart with 
God. As if theirs were to be the universal conscience, the 
measure of all consciences; and he that cannot be governed 
‘by their conscience, must have none at all: or he be stark 
blind towards truth, towards God, and towards himself, 
that sees not every thing they see, or fancy themselves to see. 
This is a most high usurpation upon Divine preroga- 
tive; and how can any insensibly slide into such an evil 
as this, in the face of so plain and soawful a text of Scrip- 
ture, that so severely animadverts upon it? that 14th to 
the Romans, and sundry verses of it. With what reve- 
rence and dread should it strike a man’s soul in sucha 
case! When we have the rights of the Redeemer asserted 
in those whom he hath bought with his blood. And are 
told that for this end Christ both died, and rose, and re- 
vived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living, 
ver. 9. And it’s thereupon further said to us, Who art 
thou that judgest another’s servant, as ver. 10. _Why dost 
thou jndge thy brother, orset at nought thy brother? We 
must all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. We 
areall of us his, he both died, and revived, and rose again, 
that he might be Lord of all, as Acts x. 36. And here of 
dead and living, i. e. that he might be owner of all, which 
is the first notion of Dominus or Lord, and in both worlds, 
the visible and the invisible; that into which many are 
dead, and deceased from hence, and so to us become invisi- 
ble ; and many that, yet surviving, arestill visible tous. So 
ample is his dominion! And because the jus impertt, the 
right of government, of which judgment is the last, con- 
elusive act, hath for its foundation the jus dominti ; ’tis 
therefore asserted to him as the coronis and complement, 
the very summity of his acquired rights, that he is to finish 
all things by the last judgment, which must pass upon 
both the already dead and the yet living. Thus is the 
ground of the expostulation laid. Who art thou who pre- 
sumest to justfe him out of this his supreme and most 
sacred right? Perhaps the matter disputed about may be 
doubtful, but there is no doubt concerning this incommu- 
nicable authority of our Lord Christ, or concerning his 
law against such judging, Matt. vii. 1. And to run into 
certain sin, in a furious chasing of uncertain error! what 
consideration, what tenderness of offending, of affronting 
him, and of hazarding our own souls, is there in all this ? 
To judge other men’s consciences, is of so near affinity 
with governing them, that they that can allow themselves 
to do the former, want only power, not will or inclination, 
to offer at the other too, Which puts the matter out of 
doubt, that when men of this temper complain of such 
usurpation, ’tis not that they think it an offence in itself, 
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be free, but their own, . The proof of an honest and equal 
mind herein is, when we judge this to be evil, not being 
hurt by it; or abhor to hurt others in this kind, when we 
have power to doit. Upon which account that passage is 
memorable of the emperor Maximilian II. to a ceriain 
prelate, that there was no sin, no tyranny, more grievous 
than to affect dominion over men’s consciences; and that 
they who do so, go about to invade the tower of heaven. 
A considerable saying from so great a prince, that lived 
and died in the Roman communion. What shall be thought 
of any such protestants, that without any colour or shadow 
of a ground, besides differing from them-in some very dis- 
putable and unimportant opinions, shall presume to judge 
of other men’s consciences, (and consequently of their 
states God-ward,) which such a one as he thought it so 
presumptuous wickedness to attempt to overrule or 
govern ?% 

11. When we over-magnify our own understandings, 
and assume too much to ourselves. That is, do expect that 
our minds be taken for standards to all minds; as if we, 
ofall mankind, were exempt from error, or the possibility 
of being mistaken. A certain sort of giAavria or atOddera, 
an access of love and adimiration of ourselves, or over- 
pleasedness with ourselves, too much self-complacency, is 
the true (though very deep and most hidden) root of our 
common mischief in such cases. We wrap up ourselves 
within ourselves, and then we are allthe world. Do only 
compare ourselves with ourselves, never letting it enter 
into our minds, that others have theirsentiments too, per- 
haps wiser than ours; but abound in our own sense; and 
while (as the apostle in that case says) we are not wise, 
and perhaps are the only persons that think ourselves so, 
we yet take upon us, as if we were fit to dictate to the world, 
to all Christians and to all mankind; or asif we only 
were the men, and wisdom must die with us. 

This is a sort of evil, than which there is none more 
common and none less observed; none wherewith the 
guilty are so little apt tocharge themselves, or admit con- 
viction of it. Fur, I pray, do but consider; all the several 
differing parties amongst us do with one voice pretend to 
be for peace; but how, and upon what terms? Why, that 
all the rest are presently to be of their ming; and that is 
all the peace that most are for. For where (scarce any 
where) is the man to be found, or how great a rarity is he, 
that entertains the thought, “ ‘That there may, for aught I 
know, be much to be redressed and corrected in my appre- 
hensions of things, to make me capable of falling in with 
that truth which ought to be common to all.” There isan 
expectation with many, of a good time and state of things, 
before this world end, when all shall be of one mind and 
judgment; but the most think it must be by all men’s be- 
coming of their mind and judgment. And of this self- 
conceit it is usually a harder thing to fasten conviction 
upon men, than of most other evils. We have more hope 
in speaking against drunkenness, murder, or any the 
grossest kind of wickedness; for there the conscience of 
the guilty falls in, and takes part with the reprover, But 
we can more easily, and more frequently do, (though not 
frequently enough, ) observe the faults of the inferior facul- 
ties of our external actions, than of the faculty itself which 
we should observe. Our mind, which is naturally like our 
eye, is, in this, too lile, 7. e. that it can see every thing 
but itself. It doth not, by using it, preserve its peculiar, 
self-reflecting power; is blind towards itself, beyond what 
naturally belongs to it. An object may be too near cur 
bodily eye to be seen. Our mind is herein too bodily, 
too much ecarnalized, sunk too deep into flesh. It is the 
next thing to itself; and here, not by its primitive nature, 
(by which as an intellectual sun it could revert its beams, 
and turn them inward upon itself,) but by depravation, it 
for the most part sees nothing; or does worse, thinks. it- 
self to see what is not to be seen, certain imaginary excel- 
lencies, which make the man his own idol; an object of 
a sort of adoration to himself; and of scorn and derision 
(most probably) to every one else. In this case every man 
is, however, most commonly innocent in his own eyes, or 
still thinks he is in the right; amidst the so vast a variety 
of apprehensions and sentiments no one suspects himself 
tobe in the wrong. All are for the truth, and they are all 


but against them only; and that no consciences ought to| for peace and union. By which some indeed, more gently, 
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mean, they hope ail will quit their former mistaken 
opinions and w.ys (as in great kindness to themselves 
they take for granted all men’s are but their own) and 
come wholly over to them. Others, that have not breasts 
capable of even suv much charity as this, not only are as 
much lovers and admirers of themselves, but so vehement 
haters of all that presume to differ from them, that they 
think them not fit to live in the world that durst adventure 
todoso. The meaning therefore of their being for peace, 
is, that they would have all destroyed that are not of their 
minds; and then (as the Roman historian speaks) Quando 
solitudinem fecere appellant pacem ; when they have made a 
desolation, so that-they themselves are left alone in the 
world, that they will call peace. 

But you will say, What is to be done? or what would 
I persuade in this case of differing apprehensions and ways 
still remaining among Christians? I answer, Not pre- 
sently to unbelieve all that ever a man hath believed be- 
fore; or to abandon on the sudden his former sentiments, 
or to find fault with himself for having thought them right. 
For ’tis a contradiction to be of any opinion, and not then 
to think it right. Nor, therefore, is it scepticism, by any 
means, that I would advise to; as if there were nothing 
to be thought certain, but this; that whereas the greatest 
and most necessary things in religion are most plain, that 
is, either most plain in themselves, or most expressly re- 
vealed in the word of God. Here let us be steadfast our- 
selves, without being severe towards other men. Other 
things, that are more matter of doubt and dispute, by how 
much the less plain they are, we should count somuch the 
less necessary. In reference therefore to these less mo- 
mentous things, about which there is with us most of 
‘angling, there ought always to be great modesty, and dis- 
rust of our own understandings, and a continued readiness 
to receive information, with constant looking up to the 
Wather cf lights for further illumination, and a resolution, 
wherein we, with others, have attained, to walk by the 
same rule, minding the same (agreed) things, hoping God 
will reveal his mind tothe otherwise minded in his own 
time, as the apostle in Phil. ii. 16,17. Butto hasten to a 
close, I further add in the 

Last place, Such carnality greatly shows itself in an 
affectation and desire of having such disputes still kept 
afoot, and the contests continued without either limit or 
tational desigy. This shows a deep tincture, and is a 
plain indication of a mind, to a very great degree, carnal- 
ized, when a mighty pleasure is taken to see the saw drawn, 
and the ball kept up. And if the question be asked, Pray 
how long? So little of reasonable answer can be given, 
that it might as well be said in plain terms, Till all words 
be spent, till speech or language fail, till Elias come, or 
doomsday come. So that if there were never so much 
reason to commend the having said somewhat in defence 
of this or that disputed point, we might yet say, as Seneca 
did of Cicero’s so much over-praising his own consulship, 
“I blame him not for praising it without cause, but for 
doing it without end;” or that he could never give over, 
or tell when he had said enough. Upon the same terms 
upon which it is now so much desired such disputes should 
be continued, when what is truly enough is already said, 
they might as well wish they always should. Which sig- 
nifies, that when we say, we would have men contend for 
truth, we wish it not so much for truth’s sake, as for the 
contention’s sake. By all means, say they, strive for the 
truth‘ not that they care so much for the truth as for the 
strife. For in some circumsiances there is not an end in 
view, that is rationally to be designed or served by it, on 
this side the end of all things. Nor consequently any good 
principle that is to be exercised or gratified thereby. What 
is needful to be said in the maiters already referred to, for 
the informing and satisfying of tractable minds sincerely 
willing to understand the truth, lies within a little com- 
pass. And when, in controversy, that is once said, which 
truly belongs to the very point in question, the rest is com- 
monly trifling and reflection, or the perplexing of the 
matter more, and darkening the counsel by words with- 
gut knowledge. If love to truth be alleged for the 
principle that prompts men to covet so continual alterca- 
tions about it, I would say this shows more want of love 
to it. For hereby they are diverted from that which ren- 
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ders it most of all amiable, and for which it ought chiefly 
to be loved. As it is the truth according to godliness, and 
by which we are to be sanctified, and begotten more and 
more (asof an immortal seed) into the Divine likeness. 
Experience shows how little disputes better men’s spirits. 
If we love divine truth, why do we not feed and live upon 
it,and enjoy its pleasant relishes? but relish gravel more, 
or chaff and bran? F'or thither the agitation of continued 
controversies about it doth soon sift it, the grain of flour 
(the kidney of the wheat) being passed away, and gone 
from us, Can none remember when the disputative hu- 
mour had evereaten out the power and spirit of practical 
religion and godliness? Thither things are again tending 
if, either by severity or mercy, (one may say rather than 
not otherwise, by merciful severity,) God do not prevent 
and repress that tendency. As yet I fear the humour is 
violent, when the fervour of men’s spirits is such, as to 
carry them over all Scripture directions, and animadver- 
sions, that they signify nothing with them; only make 1 
their business each one to animate the more vogued char 
pions of their own party into the highest ferments, ant 
cry, Dispute, dispute, write, write, preach, preach one 
against another; let not the business go over so, do not 
keep silence. Thus are many, as the gpostle speaks, 
puffed up for one against another, 1 Cor. iv. 6. And what, 
has such a text of Scripture as that no edge, no point, by 
which to lance, to pierce such atumour? No; when the 
humour is onge up, and has enwrapt men’s hearts; is set- 
iled there, and hath obdured them to a brawny hardness ; 
such texts of Scripture, though so mighty pat and apposite, 
are esteemed by them but as leviathan esteems spears and 
swords, like straw and rotten wood, they do not enter into 
men’s hearts. A strange kind of obduration ! 

And how supposable is it, that they who are so puffed 
up for others, may also, through the known corruption of 
nature even in the best, do herein not a little to the puffing 
up of them too. The apostle’s concluding of this chapter 
with those cautions, Let us not be desirous of vain-glory, 
provoking one another, envying one another, immediately 
upon his renewing of the precept (ver. 25.) of walking in 
the Spirit, and immediately before those words, (chap. vi. 
1.) Ifa man be overtaken with a fault, ye which are spi- 
ritual restore such a one in the spirit of meekness, shows 
how he understood the case to be with these Galatian 
Christians, that as to doctrinals were yet sound and un- 
fallen: that there was yet such carnality working in their 
continued contests, (though for the truth,) such pride, such 
affectation of vain-glory, such wrathfulness, as showed it 


-was not mere love to truth that kept up the contest, but 


some such worse principles. Nothing is plainer than that 
principles and ends measure one another. And when that 
is done, or coveted to be done, that serves no good end; 
or is so done, as not to serve, but destroy or hinder, any 
end that is truly good; the principle must be very bad that 
moves the wheel. Disorderly eccentric motions bewray 
their principle and end together. When the carriage and 
conduct of an affair, that carries with it the appearance of 
serving the truth, is impetuous, eager, precipitant ; when 
there is no good end in view of the present so modified 
endeavour; when enough is agreed already to serve the 
most important ends, unity among brethren, the salvation 
of souls, and yet things are further insisted on, unnecessary 
to either, yea, prejudicial to both, and upon which the 
weight and stress of either of these cannot be laid without 
sin; it too plainly appears vain-glory to oneself, or the 
slurring of a(designed) adversary is the end; and then the 
principle is proportionable. Yet, even in the light, and 
when matters are thus open and in view, oppositions are 
pushed on, and men’s spirits rise to that pitch, as to bear 
down whatever is proposed, only with design to make 
their career a little slower; yea, and they are apt, rather 
than hearken, to put opprobrious names and characters 
upon them that are not altogether so furious as them- 
selves. 

Nor have they themselves the patience to consider con- 
sequences, and whither these things tend; 7. e. that God 
is fae that the souls of men are endangered, greatly 
endangered. I have found'in my own conversation, that 
some, even in distress, in agonies, have said, “ Lord, be 
merciful to us, I know not which way to go; one preaches 
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one thing, another preaches the quite contrary.” I know 
they mistake; we do generally in substance preach the 
same Gospel. Thanks be’ to God, his Gospel is not con- 
fined to a few men, or to this or that party of men. But, 
in the mean time, it is a thing of very ill consequence: to 
lay stumbling-blocks before the blind, bars and obstructions 
in the way of the weak and the lame, whereby they may be 
turned out of the way, who should rather be strengthened. 
It is not considered, that where the danger is less of an 
utter ruin to the souls of men, there is, however, occa- 
sioned a great languor and enfeeblement. They should 
be considered and treated, not only as being weak, but lest 
they should be made so. When they are diverted from the 
proper means of improvement and growth, and their minds 
are alienated from those means, being otherwise engaged, 
an ill habit is contracted; and when the distemper hath 
seized some, it spreads, and soon infects more. Nutriment 
is dispensed from the head through the body, by the co- 
operation of the several parts, as those texts, Eph. iv. 16. 
Col. ii. 19. do with great emphasis and elegancy speak. 
Understand it so, that how far soever there is or ought to 
be actual communion, every limb and joint contributes 
something to the strength and vigour of the rest. So is 
nourishment ministered and spreads itself in the body to 
its edifying itself in love: which love if it fail, a univer- 
sal languor cannot but ensue, the free circulation of vital 
spirits being obstructed and stopped. And those that are 
most sensible, if they be not so much otherwise damnified, 
cannot, when they observe it, but be grieved, and take it 
bitterly to heart, when the tokens appear to their view of 
a general decay. The living members of any body are 
pained, when the body is wasted and rent; dead or stupi- 
fied and benumbed members feel it not, are unapprehen- 
sive. But above all, it ought to be considered, (and how 
little is it !) that the Holy Spiritis grieved, and doth(as we 
may fear it will more) sensibly retire: the Gospel in which 
it is wont to breathe is trifled with; the glorious Gospel, 
the Gospel of the grace of God, (can men find nothing else 
to play with,) by which that blessed Spirit hath begotten 
many a soul to God, and nourished them unto life eternal. 
That precious thing designed for so great and sacred pur- 
poses, (as pampered wanton children do with their food, 
they dally with, or quarrel about it, or squander an 
throw it away. How can this but offend? The self-pro- 
cured distempers which did precede, and those that ensue, 
mcrease the offence. When ’tis said, Eph. iv. 30. Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God—and presently subjoined, ver. 
31. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil-speaking, be put away. Is it not left to us to col- 
lect, that these things do more peculiarly grieve the Spi- 
rit; that Spirit of grace, of all love, goodness, sweetness, 
and benignity ? There is but one body, and one Spirit, a spi- 
rit that spreads vital influence inthebody. What can you 
think of that Spirit that feels every where ? that is in the 
body a universal sentient? How can that Spirit but be 
grieved? Passion it is not capable of, but just and sedate 
displicency, that matters should be so, How should any 
of us like it to have our living body torn limb from limb, 
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and part from part! Though with him real commotion 
and disturbance can have no place, intellectual resent- 
ment is infinitely greater and deeper than we can either 
feel or conceive. 

But where this angry, tumefied, proud flesh is the go- 
verning thing, none of these tremendous consequences or 
considerations, while it is so, take any place. The litigious 
quarrelsome genius will throw off all, will find no leisure 
or room for a calm thought: but though the course in 
which we are engaged should be ready to set on fire the 
whole course of nature, will be still for casting abroad 
firebrands, and arrows, and death ; and make us think this 
fine sport! If indeed there were room for any cooler 
thoughts, one would think such as these should not lie re- 
mote, How little any of us know, or are capable of know- 
ing, in this our present state! that they that think they 
know most, or are most conceited of their own knowledge, 
know nothing as they ought to know; that they that are 
most apt to contend, do most of all fight in the dark; that 
it is too possible there may be much knowledge without 
love; how little such knowledge is worth! that it profits 
nothing; that it hurts, puffs up, when love edifies ; that the 
devils know more than any of us, while their want of love, 
or their hellish malignity, makes them devils; that as by 
pride comes contention, so humility would contribute more 
to peace, (and to the discerning of truth too,) than the most 
fervent disceptation ; that there is ne hope of proselyting the 
world to my opinion or way; that if I cannot be quiet till 
I have made such and such of my mind, Ishall still be un- 
quiet if others are not of it, 7. ¢e. always; that if some one’s 
judgment must be a standard to the world, there are thou- 
sands fitter for it than mine; that they that in their angry 
contesis think to shame their adversary, do commonly 
most of all shame themselves. 

But to close all, I pray let us consider, we are, pro- 
fessedly, going to heaven, that region of light, and life, and 
purity, and love. It well, indeed, becomes them that are 
upon the way thither, modestly to inquire after truth. 
Humble, serious, diligent endeavours to increase in Divine 
knowledge, are very suitable to our present state of dark- 
ness and imperfection. The product of such inquiries we 
shall carry to heaven with us, with whatsoever is mostakin 
thereto (besides their usefulness in the way thither.) We 
shall carry truth and the knowledge of God to heaven 
with us; we shall carry purity thither, devotedness of soul 
to God and our Redeemer, Divine love and joy, if we 
have their beginnings here, with whatsoever else of real 
permanent excellency, that hath a settled, fixed seat and 
place in our souls now; and shall there have them in per- 
fection. But do wethink we shall carry strife to heaven 2 
Shall we carry anger to heaven? envyings, heart-burn- 
ings, animosities, enmities, hatred of our brethren and fel- 
low-Christians, shall we carry these to heaven with us ? 

Let us labour to divest ourselves, and strike off from our 
spirits every thing that shall not go with us to heaven, or 
is equally unsuitable to our end and way, that there may 
be nothing to obstruct and hinder our abundant entrance 
at length into the everlasting kingdom. 
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UNDERSTANDING, TO THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE MYSTERY OF GOD, AND OF THE FATHER, AND OF CHRIST. 


Ts question is propounded to me; “ What may most 
hopefully be attempted to allay animosities among prot- 
estants, that our divisions may not be our ruin?” I must 
here, in the first place, tell you how I understand this ques- 
tion. i. As to the end, the preventing our ruin; [take 
the meaning chiefly to be, not the ruin of our estates, trade, 
houses, families; not owr ruin, in these respects, who are 
Christians, but our ruin as we are Christians, 7. e. the ruin 
of our Christianity itself, or of the truly Christian interest 
among us. 2. As for the means inquired after, I under- 
stand not the question to intend, what is to be done or at- 
tempted by laws, and public constitutions, as if our busi- 
ness were to teach our absent rulers, or prescribe to them 
what they should do, to whom we have no present call, or 
opportunity, to apply ourselves. Nor again can it be thought 
our business, to discuss the several questions that are con- 
troverted among us, and show, in each, what is the truth 
and right, wherewith every man’s conscience ought to be 
satisfied, and in which we should all meet and unite: as if 
we had the vanity to think of performing, by an hour’s 
discourse, what the voluminous writings of some ages have 
not performed. Much less are we to attempt the persuad- 
ing of any to go against an already formed judgment in 
these points of difference, for the sake of union; and to 
seek ee peace of the church, by breaking their peace with 
God and their own consciences. 

But I take the question only to intend, what serious 
Christians may, and ought, to endeavour, in their private 
capacities, and agrecably with their own principles, to- 
wards the proposed end. And so I conceive the words 
read to you, contain the materials of a direct and full an- 
swer to the question. Which I reckon will appear,—by 
opening the case the apostle’s words have reference to; 
that will be found a case like our own; and—by opening 
the words, whereby their suitableness to that case will be 
seen, and consequently to our case also. 

1. The case which these words have reference to (as in- 
deed the general aspect of the epistle, and in great part of 


: the other apostolical letters, looks much the same way) was 


in short this: That a numerous sect was already sprung 
up, that began (so early) to corrupt the simplicity and 
a Clemens Alexandr., Ireneus, Epiphanius, éce. 


purity of the Christian religion, and very much to disturb 
the peace of the Christian church. A sort they were of 
partly judaizing, partly paganizing Christians, the disci- 
ples, as they are reputed, of Simon Magus, who joined 
with the name Christian the rites and ceremonies of the 
Jews, with the impurities (even in worship) of the Gen- 
tiles, denying the more principal doctrines, and hating the 
holy design of Christianity itself, while they seemed to 
have assumed, or to retain, the name, as it were on pur- 
pose the more effectually to wound and injure the Chris- 
tian cause and interest. Men of high pretence to know- 
ledge, (whence they had the title of gnostics,) filched partly 
from the Jewish cabbalism, partly from the Pythagorean. 
By which pretence they insinuated the more plausibly 
with such as affected the knowledge of more hidden mys- 
teries. Whereto the apostle seems to have reference, 
where he adds immediately after the text, that in Christ 
were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, ver. 
3. And says, he did purposely add it, lest any man should 
beguile them with enticing words; intimating, there was 
no need to follow those vain pretenders, out of an affecta- 
tion of sublimer knowledge, and forsake Christ in whom 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge were hid. 

Of the progress and genius of this sect, not only some of 
the fathers of the church give an account,* but evena 
noted philosopher » among the heathens, who writes pro- 
fessedly against them, (though not a word against Chris- 
tians as such,) both making it his business to refute their 
absurd doctrines, (that the world was in its nature evil, 
and not made by God, but by some evil angel, &c.) and re- 
presenting them as men of most immoral principles and 
practices; worse, both in respect of their notions and_ 
morals, than Epicurus himself. It appears this sort of 
men did, in the apostles’ days, not only set themselves, 
with great art and industry, to pervert as many professors 
of Christianity as they could, but found means (as they 
might by their compliances with the Jews, who were then 
much spread, and numerously seated in sundry principal 
cities under the Roman power, and who were every where 
the bitterest enemies to Christianity) to raise persecution 
against them they could not pervert, which some passages 

b Plotinus Ennead 2. 1. 9, 
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seem to intimate in the epistle to the Galatians, (who, as 
that whole epistle shows, were much leavened by this sect, 
insomuch that the apostle is put to travail as in birth again 
to have Christ formed in them, and to reduce them back 
to sincere Christianity,) viz. that some leaders of this sect 
so set the people’s minds even against the apostle himself, 
that he began to be reputed by them as an enemy, (chap. 
iv. 16.) and was persecuted under that notion, because he 
would not comply with them in the matter of circumcision, 
- (arged as an engagement to the whole law of Moses,) 

chap. v. 11. If I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet 
suffer persecution ? then is the offence of the cross ceased. 
And that they were as mischievous as they could be, to 
fellow-Christians, on the same account, biting and de- 
vouring them that received not their corrupting additions 
to Sem als as the circumstances of the text show, 
ver. 15. 

How like a case this is to ours, with our popish ene- 
mies, I need not tell you. And now in this ease; when 
the faith of many was overthrown, so much hurt was al- 
ready done, and the danger of greater was so manifest, 
partly by the most insinuating methods of seduction, partly 
by the terror of persecution, the great care was to secure 
the uncorrupted residue, and preserve unextinct the true 
Christian interest. 

The urgency of this case puts the solicitous, concerned 
spirit of this great apostle into an inexpressible agony, as 
his words do intimate: I would you knew what conflict 
I have, and not for these Colossians only, but for them of 
Laodicea, (which was not very remote from Colosse,) and 
for as many as have not seen my face in the flesh: for it 
was a common case, and upon him lay the care of all the 
churches. So that hence his musing, meditative mind, 
could not but be revolving many thoughts, and casting 
about for expedients, how the threatening danger might 
be obviated and averted. And these in the text, which he 
fastens upon, and wherein his thoughts centre, how apt 
and proper they were to that case (and consequently to 
ours which so little differs) will be seen, 

2. By our opening and viewing the import of the text 
itself: Wherein he, ~ 

1. Proposes to himself tie end which he apprehended 
was most desirable, and above all things to be coveted for 
them; That their hearts might be comforted. A word of 
much larger signification than in vulgar acceptation it is 
understood to be. Izeaxadéw signifies (with profane as 
well as the sacred writers) not only to administer consola- 
tion to a grieved mind, but to exhort, quicken, excite, and 
animate, to plead and strive with dull and stupid, waver- 
ing and unresolved, minds. It was thought indeed:com- 
prehensive enough to express all the operations of the Di- 
vine Spirit upon the souls of men, when not only the 
Christian church, but the world, yet to be Christianized, 
was to be the subject of them, as we see, John xvi. 8. In 
respect whereof that Holy Spirit hath its name of office, 
the paraclete, from this word. And it being the passive 
that is here used, it signifies not only the endeavours them- 
selves, which are used to the purpose here intended, but 
the effect of them wherein they all terminate, a lively, vi- 
gorous, confirmed state and habit of soul: and that not in- 
’ definite, but determined to one thing, the Christian faith 
and profession, which the apostle’s drift and scope plainly 
show. ’Tis not to be thought, he so earnestly coveted and 
strove, that they might be jocund, cheerful, abounding 
with joy and courage, in any course, right or wrong; but 
that they migh# be encouraged, established, confirmed in 
their Christianity. And if the word he here uses were 
large enough to signify (as was noted above) all that was 
necessary to male men Christians, it may as well, all that 
is necessary to continue them such. 

In short, the end which the apostle aims at, the rasaxdjors 
intended to these Christians, was their establishment and 
confirmed state in their Christianity, as the effect of all 
apostolical or ministerial exhortations, persuasions, en- 
couragements, or any whatsoever endeavours; made effi- 
cacious to that purpose by the powerful influence and ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. And that it was no lower thing 
than this, we have sufficient evidence, by comparing the 
close of the foregoing chapter with the beginning of this. 
Where we find, chap. i. 28. the avowed design of his 
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reaching, warning, and teaching in all wisdom, was that 

e might present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. That 
whereas there were various arts and endeavours used, to 
adulterate the Christian religion, and pervert men from 
the simplicity of it, he might lose none, but to his very ut- 
termost keep all in a possibility of being presented perfect 
in Christ Jesus at last, 7. e. that they might be all entire, 
complete, and persevering Christians to the end. And for 
this he adds, ver. 29. he did labour, striving according to 
his working, which wrought in him mightily. All his la- 
bour, and the strivings of his soul, acted by Divine power, 
and by a Spirit greater than his own, did aim at this end. 
And now hereupon he intimates how fervid these his stri- 
vings were, chap. ii. 1. I would you did but know (what 
itis not for me to say) i\«oy dydva, what an agony I en- 
dure! how great this my conflict is for you, and for them 
at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in 
the flesh! And for what? That their hearts might be 
comforted, (as we read,) meaning manifestly the’ same 
thing he had expressed before; that notwithstanding all 
endeavours of others to the contrary, they might be com- 
plete and confirmed Christians to the last. 

2. We have next to consider in the text the means or 
what expedients the apostle conceives would be most 
effectually conducing to this blessed purpose. They are 
two,—mutual love to one another ;—and a clear, certain, 
efficacious faith of the Gospel. The former is shortly and 
plainly expressed; the other by a copious and most em- 
phatical peripirasis, or circurmlocution. He most earnest- 
ly covets to have them knit together by both ovpB:Pasbivrav, 
compacted, as the word imports, in the one é& dyéra, 
and unto or into the other, as that particle signifies eis 
mrévra, &e. 

1, Mutual love to one another: g..d.The thing were 
done, or much were done towards it, if they were knit to- 
gether in love, compacted, made all of a piece, if by love 
they did firmly eohere, and cleave to one another : for then 
it would be one and all: and ’tis scarce ever supposable 
they should all agree to quit their religion atonce. Butif 
that were to be supposed, ke adds another thing that would 
put all out of doubt. 

2. A clear, certain, efficacious faith of the Gospel. For 
the several expressions that follow are but a description 
of such a faith. "Where we are to note,—what he would 
have them apprehend,—and the apprehensive principle. 

1. What he would have them apprehend: viz. the.sum 
and subsiance of the Christian doctrine, which he calls 
mystery, both because it was so in itself, and ’tis often 
spoken of under that name, by our Lord himself, Matt. 


| xiii. 11. and familiarly by this apostle, Rom. xvi. 25. 


Ephes. iii. 3, 9. Col. i. 26. and elsewhere; and because of 
the high pretence of the gnostics to the knowledge of mys- 
teries which sometimes he slights; especially being un- 
acccmpanied with love, as, with them, it most eminently 
was. Though I understand all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge, and have no charity, I am nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
Knowledge puffeth up, love edifies, chap. viii. 1. Some- 
times, as here, he males the sincere doctrine of the Gospel 
to outvie theirs herein, intimating that such as made pro- 
fession of it could have no temptation to go over to them 
for the knowledge of mysteries, (unless a mystery of in- 
iquity were more pleasing to them,) whose very religion 
was that great mystery of godliness. God was manifest- 
ed in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preach- 
ed unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory, 1 Tim. i. 16. 

Now this mystery he, first, more generally characterizes, 
by calling it the mystery of God, a divine mystery, not 
made one by merely human fiction; and then he very 
distinctly specifies it in the following words, and of the 
Father, and of Christ. Where the former and needs not 
be thought copulative, but exegetical, and might be read 
even, or to wit; or it may be read, bolh, as ’tis usual with 
the Greeks as well as Latins when the copulative is to be 
repeated, so to read the former, Asif it were said, By 
the mystery of God I mean, not of God alone, and ab- 
stractedly considered; as if it were enough to you to be 
mere deists; and that the whole superadded revelation 
concerning the Mediator, might be looked upon with indif- 
ferency or neglect; (as by the gnosties it was known then 
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to be, and afierwards by some of their great leaders, in the 
substance of it, with downright hatred and opposition ;) 
but that which I so earnestly covet for you, and wherein [ 
would have you unite, and be all one, in the acknowledg- 
ment of the whole mystery of God; 7. e. both of the Father 
and of Christ. 

2. The apprehensive principle; which we may, by a 
general name, call faith, and accommodately enough to 
the name here given us of its objects, a mystery which is 
elsewhere called the mystery of faith, (1 Tim. iii. 9.) or a 
mystery to be believed: faith being the known principle 
of receiving the Gospelrevelation. But he here expresses 
it by words that signify knowledge, céveots and ériyywors, 
thereby intimating that the faith of Christians is not to be 
a blind and unintelligent principle, but that though there 
were contained in the Gospel mysteries never to be under- 
stood, if God had not afforded a special revelation of them 
on purpose; yet being revealed, we ought to have a clear 
and distinct, as well as lively and practical, perception of 
them. By these two words, and the other expressions he 
joins in with the former, he seems to intimate two sorts of 
properties which belong to that faith of the Gospel which 
he wishes to them. 

1. The rectitude, clearness, and certainty of notion. 

2. The efficacy, impressiveness, and immediate aptitude 
to have influence upon practice, which he would have it 
carry with it. The latter properties supposing and de- 
pending on the former, he there highly exaggerates the 
matter, and heaps together expressions that might with 
most lively emphasis set forth the kind of that knowledge 
which he conceives would be of so great use to them. 
He wishes them a cévects, a clear, perspicacious knowledge, 
and an assurance, even to a plerophory, a fulness of assur- 
ance, in their knowledge of the truth of the Gospel. Yea 
he wishes them the 7iches, m\ctrov, yea and all riches, rdvra 
modrov ths mAnoopoptas, Of that full assurance, or plerophory 
of understanding, and knowledge of that truth ; apprehend- 
ing that this would certainly fix them in their faith and 
profession, so as they would never recede from it. As 
when in Christ’s own days many went back and walked 
no more withhim, John vi. 66. that which retained others, 
so that when Christ asks, “ Will ye also go away?” 
(ver. 67.) they presently answer, “ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? could entertain no such thought, was, that, besides 
what they believed of him was of greatest importance to 
them, Thon hast the words of eternal life, ver. 68. So 

ga belief was with that assurance as to exclude all 
spicion or doubt in the case: And we believe and are 
sure that thou art that Christ the Son of the living God, 
ver. 69, and therefore neither canst want power to confer 
eternal life, as all thy words do import thy design and 
promise to do, nor truth to make good thy own plain 
words. And then he also knew that such a céveots or 
Inowledge would produce, what he further wishes them, 
an éxiyvwstc, and acknowledgment, an inward, vital owning, 
a cordial embrace, a lively perception of the same blessed 
truths, which must needs further most abundantly contri- 
bute to this their so much desired joint and unanimous 
stability. 

And now these are the two expedients by which he 
reckons they would be so closely compacted together as 
that no subtlety or violence could endanger them; mutual 
love, and a clear, certain, operative faith of the Gospel; 
if, by the one, they did cohere with each other; and by 
the other, adhere to God in Christ; if the one might have 
with them the place, power, and bindingness of a cement, 
the other of a continual inclination, yieldingness, and com- 
pliance to the magnetism of the centre, they would never 
so fall asunder, as to give any enemies opportunity to be 
the successful authors, or the gratified spectators, of their 
ruin. Thus therefore I would sum up the sense of this 
scripture, and the answer to the question proposed.—* That 
the maintaining of sincere love among Christians, and the 
improving cf their faith to greater measures of clearness, 
certainty, and efficacy in reference to the substantials of 
Christianity, are to be endeavoured as the best means to 
unite, establish, and preserve them, against such as design 
the ruin of the truly Christian interest.”—The case was at 
that time urging and important. A great and numerous 
party was formed, of suchas did nauseate the simplicity of 
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the Christian religion, and hate the true design of it. All 
the care was what course was most proper and suitable to 
preserve the rest. And you see what was then thought 
most proper. Counsel was not taken to this effect, (and 


therefore Christians in a private capacity should not covet. 


to have it so,) ‘Let us bind them by certain devised pre- 
ter-evangelical canons to things never thought fit to be en- 
joined by Christ himself, severely urge the strict and uni- 
form observance of them, make the terms of Christian 
communion siraiter than he ever made them, add new 
rituals of our own to his institutions, and cut off from us 
all that (never so conscientiously) scruple them.” No, 
this was the practice of their common enemies, and it was 
to narrow and weaken the too much already diminished 
Christian interest. ‘The order mentioned ver.5. might be 
comely enough, without things that were both unnecessary 
and offensive. 

Nor was it consulted and resolved to agitate the contro- 
versy about this power and practice, in perpetual, endless 
disputations, and stigmatize them that should not be en- 
lightened and satisfied in these matters, as schismatical 
and wilful: though they never so sincerely adhered to the 
doctrine, and observed the laws, of Christ, 2. ¢. twas neither 
thought fit to urge the unsatisfied upon doubtful things 
against their consciences, nor to take order-that continual 
endeavours should be used from age to age to satisfy them, 
or that the church should be always vexed with vain con- 
troversies about needless things; that, if they were never 
so lawful, might as well be let alone, without detriment to 
the Christian cause, and perhaps to its greater advantage. 
Yea, the attempt of imposing any thing upon the disciples 
but what was necessary, is judged a tempting of God, 
(Acts xv. 10.) a bringing the matter to a trial of skill with 
him, whether he could keep the church quit, when they 
took so direct a course to distemper and trouble it. But 
it was thought necessary, and sufficient, that all did unite, 


and were knit together in the mutual love of one another, 


and in a joint adherence tothe great mysteries of faith and 
salvation. 

In the same case, when there were so many antichrisis 
abroad, and (it is likely) Ebion with his partakers made it 
their business to pervert the Christian doctrine, the same 
course is taken by the blessed apostle St. John, only to 
endeavour the strengthening of these two vital principles, 
faith in Christ and love to fellow-Christians, as may be 
seen at large in his epistles. These he presses, as the great 
commandments, upon the observation whereof he seems 
to account the safety and peace of the sincere did entirely 
depend. This is his commandment, that we should be- 
lieve on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another, as he gave us commandment, 1 Epistle, iii. 23. 
He puts upon Christians no other distinguishing test, but 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God: and Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth 
him also that is begotten of him: (chap. v. 1.) is only 
solicitous that they did practise the commandment they 
had from the beginning, 7. e. that they loved one another, 
(2 Epist. 5.) and that they did abide in the doctrine of 
Christ, ver. 9. 

The prudence and piety of those unerring guides of the 
church, (themselves under the certain guidance of the 
Spirit of truth,) directed them to bring the things wherein 
they would have Christians unite, within as narrow a 
compass as was possible, neither multiplying articles of 
faith nor rites of worship. ‘These two principles (as they 
were thought to answer the apostles) would fully answer 
our design and. present inquiry. And we may adventure 
to say of them that they are both sufficient and necessary, 
the apt and the only means to heal and save us; such as 
would effect our cure, and without which nothing will. 

Nor shall I give other answer to the proposed question, 
than what may be deduced from these two, considered ac- 
cording to what they are in themselves, and what they 
naturally lead and tend unto. I shall consider them in 
the order wherein the apostle here mentions them, who you 
see reserves the more important of them to the latter place, 

1. The sincere love of Christians to one another, would 
be a happy means of preserving the truly Christian in- 
terest among us. That this may be understood, we must 
rightly apprehend what kind of love itis that is here meant. 
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-It is specified by what we find in conjunction with it, the 
understanding and acknowledgment of the mystery of 
Christianity. Therefore it must be the love of Christians 
to one another as such. “Whence we collect, lest we too 
much extend the object of it on the one hand, or contract 
it on the other, ' 

1. That it is not the love only which we owe to one 
another as men, or human creatures merely, that is in- 
tended here. That were too much to enlarge it, as to our 
present consideration of it. For under that common no- 
tion, we should be as much obliged tolove the enemies we 
are to unite against, as the friends of religion we are to 
unite with, since all partake equally in human nature. It 
must be a more special love that shall have the desired in- 
fluence in the present case. We cannot be peculiarly en- 
deared and united to some more than to others, upon a 
reason that is common to them with others. We are to 
love them that are born of God, and are his children, other- 
wise than the children of men, or such of whom it may be 
said they are of their father the devil; them that appear 
to have been partakers of a Divine nature at another rate, 
ihan them who have received a mere human, or also the 
diabolical nature, 1 John y.1. Yet this peculiar love is 
not to be exclusive of the other which is common, but must 
suppose it, and be superadded to it, as the reason of it is 
superadded. For Christianity supposes humanity; and 
Divine grace, human nature. 

2. Nor is it a love to Christians of this or that party or 
denomination only. That were as much unduly to straiten 
and confine it. The love that is owing to Christians as 
such, as. it belongs to them only, so it belongs to them who, 
in profession and practice, do own sincere and incorrupt 
Christianity. To limit our Christian love toa party of 
Christians, truly so called, is so far from serving the pur- 
pose now to be aimed at, that it resists and defeats it; and 
instead of a preservative union, infers most destructive di- 
visions. It scatters what it should collectand gather. ’Tis 
to love factiously ; and with an unjust love, that refuses 
to give indifferently to every one his due: (for is there no 
love due to a disciple of Christ in the name of a disciple ?) 
it is founded in falsehood, and a lie, denies them to be of 
the Christian community who reaily are so. It presumes 
to remove the ancient land-marks, not civil, but sacred, 
and draws on, not the people’s curse only, but that of God 
himself. ”Tis true (and who doubts it?) that I may and 
ought upon special reasons to love some more than others; 
as relation, acquaintance, obligation by favours received 
from them, more eminent degrees of trae worth, and real 
goodness; but that signifies nothing to the withholding of 
that love which is due to a Christian as such, as that also 
ought not to prejudice the love I owe to a man, as he isa 
man. 

Nor am I so promiscuously to distribute this holy love, 
as to place it at random, upon every one that thinks it con- 
venient for him to call himself a Christian, though I ought 
to love the very profession, while I know not who sincerely 
make it, and do plainly see that Jews and pagans were 
never worse enemies to Christ and his religion, than a 
great part of the Christian world. But let my apprehen- 
sions be once set right concerning the true essentials of 
Christianity, (whether consisting in docirinal or vital prin- 
ciples,) then will my love be duly carried to all in whom 
they are found under one commion notion, which I come 
actually to apply to this er that person, as particular occa- 
sions do oecur. And so shall always be in a preparation 
of mind, actually to unite in Christian love with every 
such person, whensoever such occasions do invite me to it. 
And do we now need to be told what such an impartial 
truly Christian love would do to our common preservation, 
and to prevent the ruin of the Christian interest ? 

1. How greatly would it contribute to the vigour of the 
Christian life! For so we should ail equally “hold the 
head, from which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with 
the increase of God:” as afterwards in this chapter, ver. 
19. Thus (as it is in that other parallel text of Scripture) 
speaking the truth in love, we shall grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ: from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together, and compacted hy that 
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which every joint supplieth, acearding to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body, unto the edifying of itself in love, Eph. iv. 15, 16. 
Obstructions that hinder the free circulation of blood and 
spirits, do not more certainly infer languishings in the na- 
tural body, than the want of such a diffusive love shuts up 
and shrivels the destitute parts, and hinders the diffusion 
of a nutritive vital influence, in the body of Christ. 

2. It would inspire Christians generally with a sacred 
courage and fortitude, when they should know, and even 
feel themselves knit together in love. How doth therevolt 
of any considerable part of an army, discourage the rest! 
or if they be not entire, and of a piece! Mutual love ani- 
mates them, as nothing more, when they are prepared to 
live and die together, and love hath before jomed, whom 
now, their common danger also joins. They otherwise 
signify but as so many single persons, each one but caring 
and contriving how to shift for himself. Love makes them 
Significant to one another. So as that every one under- 
stands himself to be the common care of all the rest. It 
makes Christians the more resolute in their adherence to 
truth and goodness, when (from their not doubted love) 
they are sure of the help, the counsels, and prayers of ibe 
Christian community, and apprehend, by their declining, 
they shall grieve those whom they love, and who they 
know love them. If any imagine themselves intended to 
be given up, as sacrifices, tothe rage of ihe common enemy, 
their hearts are the apier to sink, they are most exposed to 
temptations to prevaricate; and the rest will be apt to ex- 
pect the like usage from them, if themselves be reduced to 
the like exigency, and be liable to the same temptations. 

3. It would certainly, in our present case, extinguish or 
abate the so contrary unkallowed fire of our anger and 
Wrath towards one another, as the celestial beams do the 
baser culinary fire, which burns more fervently when the 
sun hath less power. Then would debates, if there must 
beany, be managed without intemperate heat. We should 
be remote from being angry that we cannet convey our 
own sentiments into another’s mind; which when we are, 
our business is the more remote; we make ourselves less 
capable of reasoning aptly Lo convince, and (because anger 
begets anger, as love doth love) render the other less sus- 
ceptible of conviction. Why are we yet to Jearn that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God? 
What is gained by it? So little doth angry contention 
about small matters avail, that even they that happen to 
have the better cause lose by it, and their advantage cannot 
recompense the damage and hurt that ensues to the church 
and to themselves. Our famous Davenant,¢ speaking 
the noted controversy between Stephen Bishop of Rome, 
who, he says, as much as in him lay, did with a schismat- 
ical spirit tear the church, and Cyprian, who with great 
lenity and Christian charity professes that he would not 
break the Lord’s peace for diversity cf opinion, ner remove 
any from the right of communion, concludes that erring 
Cyprian deserved better of the church of Christ than or- 
ihodox Stephen. He thought him the schismatic, whom 
he thought in the right, and that his orthodoxy (as it was 
accompanied) was more mischievous to the church, than 
the other’s error.. Nor can a man do that hurt to others, 
without suffering it more principally. ‘The distemper of his 
own spirit, what can recompense! and how apt is it to 
grow in him; and, while it grows in himself, to propagate 
itself among others! Whereupon, if the want of love hin- 
ders the nourishment of the body, much more do the things, 
which, when it is wanting, are wont to fill up its place. 
For as naturally as love begets love, so do wrath, envy, 
malice, calumny, beget one another, and spread a poison 
and virulency through the body, which necessarily wastes 
and tends to destroy it. How soon did the Christian 


| chureh cease to be itself! and the early vigour of primitive 
| Christianity degenerate into insipid, spiritless formality, 


when onee it became contentious! It broke into parties, 
sects multiplied, animosities grew high, and the grieved 
Spirit of love retired from it! which isgrieved by nothing 
more than by bitterness, wrath, anger,,é&c. as the connexion 
of these two verses intimates, Eph. iv. 20, 31. Grieve not 
the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
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anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice. And to the same purpose is that, 
1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all 
guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, 
as new-born babes desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that ye may grow thereby. By this means religion, once 
dispirited, loses its majesty and awfulness, and even tempts 
and invites the assaults and insultations of enemies. 

4. It would oblige us to all acts of mutual kindness and 
friendship. If such a love did govern in us, we should be 
always ready to serve one another in love, to bear each 
others’ burdens, to afford our mutual counsel and help to 
one another, even in our private affairs if called thereto ; 
especially in that which is our common concern, the pre- 
serving and promoting the interest of religion ; and to our 
uttermost strengthen each others’ hands herein. It would 
engage us to a free, amicable conversation with one an- 
other, upon this account; would not let us do so absurd a 
thing as to confine our friendship to those of our own 
party, which we might as reasonably to men of our own 
Stature, or to those whose voice, and hair, and look, and 
mien, were likest our own. It would make us not be 
ashamed to be seen in each others’ company, or be shy of 
owning one another. We should not be to one another as 
Jews and Samaritans that had no dealing with one an- 
other, or as the poet notes they were to other nations; 
Non monstrare vias cadem nisi sucra colenti, Not so much as 
to show the way to one not of their religion. There would 
be no partition-wall through which love would not easily 
open a way of friendly commerce, by which we should 
insensibly slide, more and more, into one anothers’ 
hearts. Whence also, J 

5. Prejudices would cease, and jealousies concerning 
each other. A mutual confidence would be begotten. 
We should no more suspect one another of ill designs 
upon each other, than lest our right hand should wait an 
opportunity of cutting off the left. We should believe one 
another in our mutual professions, of whatsoever sort, 
both of kindness to one another, and that we really doubt 
and scruple the things which we say we do. 

6. This would hence make us earnestly covet an entire 
union in all the things wherein we differ, and contribute 
greatly to it. We are too prone many times to dislike 
things, for the disliked persons’ sake who practise them. 
And a prevailing disaffection makes us unapt to under- 
stand one another; precludes our entrance into one an- 
others’ mind and sense; which if love did once open, and 
inclined us more to consider the matters of difference 
themselves, than to imagine some reserved meaning and 
design of the persons that differ from us, ’tis likely we 
might find ourselves much nearer to one another, than we 
did apprehend we were; and that it were a much easier 
step for the one side to go quite over to the other, But if 
that cannot be, 

7. It would make us much more apt to yield to one an- 
other, and abate all that we ever can, inorder to as full an 
accommodation as is any way possible, that if we cannot 
agree upon either extreme, we might at least meet in the 
middle. It would cause an emulation who should be 
larger in their grants to this purpose; as it was professed 
by Luther when so much was done at Marpurg towards 
an agreement between him and the Helvetians, that he 
would not allow that praise to the other party that they 
should be more desirous of peace and concord than he. Of 
which amicable conference, and of that afterwards at Wit- 
tenburg, and several other negociations to that purpose, 
account is given bya divers; and insisted on by some of 
our own great divines, as precedential to the concord they 
endeavoured between the Saxon and the Helvetian 
churches of later time, as Bishop Moreton, Bishop Hall, 
Bishop Davenant, in their several sentences or judgments 
written to Mr. Dury upon that subject. 

And indeed when I have read the pacific writings of 
those eminent worthies, for the composing of those differ- 
ences abroad, I could not but wonder that the same peace- 
able spirit did not endeavour with more effect the compo- 
sing of our own much lesser differences at home. But the 
things of our peace were (as they still are) hid from our 


d Hospinian. Histor. Sacramentar. Thuanus, &c. ‘Though by Sculte- 
tus’s account that pretence was too little answered. 
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eyes, with the more visibly just severity, by how much 
they have been nearer us, and more obvious to the easy 
view of any but an averse eye. It is not for us to pre- 
seribe (as was said) to persons that are now in so eminent 
stations as these were at that time. But may we not hope 
to find with such (and where should we rather expect to 
find it ?) that compassion and mercifulmess in imitation of 
the blessed Jesus, their Lord and ours, as fo consider and 
study the necessities of souls in these respects, and at 
least, willingly to connive at, and very heartily approve, 
some indulgences and abatements in the administrations 
of the inferior clergy, as they may not think fit themselves 
positively to order and enjoin? Otherwise I believe it 
could not but give some trouble to a conscientious con- 
forming minister, if a sober pious person, sound in the 
faith, and ofa regular life, should tell him he is willing to 
use his ministry, in some of the ordinances of Christ, if 
only he would abate or dispense with some annexed cere- 
mony which in conscience he dare not use or admit of. I 
believe it would trouble such a minister to deal with @ 
person of this character as a pagan because of his scruple, 
and put him upon considering whether he ought not ra- 
ther to dispense with man’s rule, than with God’s. Iknow 
what the same Bishop Davenant hath expressly said, that 
e “fe that believes the things contained in ,the apostle’s 
creed, and endeavours to live a life agreeable to the pre- 
cepts of Christ, ought not to be expunged from the roll of 
Christians, nor be driven from communion with the other 
members of any church whatsoever.” However, truly 
Christian love would do herein all that it can, supplying 
the rest by grief that it can do no more. 

8. It would certainly make us abstain from mutual cen- 
sures of one another as insincere for our remaining differ- 
ences. Charity that thinks no evil, would make us not 
need the reproof, Rom. xiv. 4. Who art thou that judgest 
another’s servant ? The common aptness hereunto among 
us shows how little that divine principle rules in our 
hearts, that in defiance of our rule and the authority of the 
great God and our blessed Redeemer, to whom all judg- 
ment is committed, and who hath so expressly forbidden 
us to judge lest we be judged, (Matt. vii. 1.) we give our- 
selves so vast a liberty! and set no other bounds to our 
usurped license of judging, than nature hath set { our 
power of thinking, z. e. think all the mischievous thoughts 
of them that differ from us that we know how to devise or 
invent, as if we would say, “ Our thoughts (and then by 
an easy advance, our tongues) are our own, who is Lord 
over us?” Tanimadvert not on this as the fault of one 
party, but wheresoever it lies, as God knows how diffused 
a poison this is, among them that are satisfied with the 
public constitutions towards them that dissent from them, 
and with these back again towards them, and with the se- 
veral parties of both these towards one another. This 
uniting, knitting love, would make us refrain, not merely 
from the restraint of God’s laws in this case, but from a 
benign disposition, as that which the temper of our spirits 
would abhor from. So that such as are well content with 
the public forms and rites of worship, would have no in- 
clination to judge them that apprehend not things with 
their understandings, nor relish with their taste, as persons 
that therefore have cut themselves off from Christ, and the 
body of Christ. They might learn better from the Cassan- 
drian moderation, and from the avowed sentiments of that 
man, f (whose temper is better to be liked than his terms of 
union,) who speaking of such as being formerly rejected 
(meaning the protestants) for finding fault with abuses in the 
church, had by the urgency of their conscience altered 
somewhat in the way of their teaching, and the form of their 
service, and are therefore said to have fallen off from the 
church, and are numbered among heretics and schismatics. 
It is, saith he, to be inquired how rightly and justly this is 
determined of them. For there is to be considered, as to 
the church, the head and the body. From the head there 
isno departure but by doctrine disagreeable to Christ the 
head; from the body there is no departure by diversity 
of rites and, opinions, but only by the defect of charity. 
So that this learned Romanist neither thinks them heretics 
that hold the head, nor schismatics, for such differences as 
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ours are, from the rest of the body, if love and charity 
towards them remain. And again, where this love remains, 
and bears rule, it can as litfle be, that they who are un- 
satisfied with the way of worship that more generally ob- 
tains, should censure them that are satisfied as insincere, 
merely because of this difference. It cannot permit that 
we should think all the black thoughis we can invent of 
them, as if because they have not our consciences they 
had none, or because they see not with our eyes they were 
therefore both utterly and wilfully blind. To be here 
more particular, the most, you know, are for the public 
way of worship; and of these, some are for it as tolerable 
only, others as the best way, and think all other ways of 
worshipping God in assemblies (being forbidden as they 
think by a just law) sinful. Others, dissenting, are of 
several sorts. Some think the conformity required of 
ministers sinful, because of previous terms required of 
them which they judge to be so, but not that which is re- 
quired of the people. Of which sort, some that think it 
not simply unlawful, find it however less edifying to them, 
and though they can therefore partake in it at some times, 
think themselves more ordinarily bound to attend such 
other means as they find more conducing to their spiritual 
profit and advantage, judging they have an undoubted 
right from Christ, anciently allowed from age to age in the 
best times of the Christian church, and never justly taken 
from them, of choosing the pastors to whose ordinary care 
and conduct they shall commit their souls. Others judge 
the public way simply unlawful, and therefore judge 
themselves bound to decline it wholly; and are the more 
averse to any participation init, as apprehending it to have 
no suitableness or aptitude to profit their souls: wherein 
they are the more confirmed, that they believe not God 
will ever bless the means which he hath not appointed. 
Now how apt all these are unto very severe censures of 
one another, he knows not the age, that isignorant. One 
sort censuring the other as humoursome, factious, schis- 
matical; the others them back again, as formal, popishly 
affected, destitute of any savour of spiritual things, having 
nothing of God in them, or of the life and power of god- 
liness. 

Now is this suitable to the love that should rule among 
Christians ?-or to the reverence we ought to have for that 
authority that forbids such judging ? It ought to be con- 
sidered both that all have not the same understanding, 
nor the same gust and relish of things. 

1. Not the same understanding. And therefore where 
conscience hath the same rule, it cannot have with every 
one the same actual latitude, that rule, being so very di- 
versely understood, which different estimate of consciences, 
the apostle hath express reference to, in that large and most 
healing discourse of his, Rom. xiv. One (saith he, ver. 2.) 
believeth that he may eat all things, another, who 1s weak, 
eateth herbs. Nor doth he, in reference to such doubted 
things, determine what all should do, or not do, by par- 
ticular rules, concerning every such case, that was then 
depending, which it seems he reckoned was not necessary, 
or that might afterwards fall out, which was little to be 
expected. But he lays down one general rule, against 
judging one another, which he presses with that authority, 
and such awful reasons, as might make a Christian heart 
tremble to be guilty of it. 

And in reference to the mentioned differences among 
ourselves, (as well as others no nearer to the substantials 
and vitals of our religion,) there is somewhat else to be 
done tham to conclude against a man’s sincerity because of 
such differing sentiments and practices, and which certain- 
ly would be done, if truly Christian love, or even justice it- 
self, did take place as they ought; 2. e. it would be considered 
what these several differing parties have to say for them- 
selves, what reasons they may allege, and whether though 
they be not sufficient to justify their several opinions and 
practices, (as all cannot be in the right,) they be not such 
as by which a conscientious man, a sincere fearer of God, 
may be swayed, so as to take the way which he is found 
in by the ducture of an upright (though misguided) con- 
science, and not as being under the government of depraved 
vicious inclination, As those that can, and do, yield the 
conformity that is required of ministers, though perhaps 
they wish some things altered, why may it not be supposed 
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they sincerely think (though it should be mistakingly) 
that the things more liable to exception are capable of a 
sense wherein they are not unlawful? and not being so, 
they think themselves bound to take the opportunity which 
they this way obtain of doing good to the souls of men 2? 
others also apprehending it lawful, how possible is it to 
them from a certain reverence they have for antiquity, and 
for our own first reformers, to think it best and fittest to 
be continued! Nor is it unsupposable that many of the 
laity may upon the same grounds have the same appre- 
hensions, 

Again, divers in the ministry judging the termsunlawful 
upon which only they can have liberty for the public 
exercise of it; isit not possible they may, with a sincere 
conscience, think themselves not therefore obliged wholly 
to renounce their calling and office, to which they were 
duly set apart, and had by their own solemn vow given up 
themselves ; but to do so much of the work of it as they 
can have opportunity for? And whereas of the people, 
some may think the public forms and ways of worship 
not simply unlawful, but find them less edifying to them 
than other means which the providence of God affords 
them; and therefore do more ordinarily attend those, 
though sometimes also the other; why should it be 
thought on the one hand, or the other, that it is so little 
possible they should be guided by reasonable and consci- 
entious considerations herein, that nothing but corrupt 
inclination must be understood to govern them 2? “Is it not 
supposable, that accounting the public worship substantially 
agreeable to divine institution, though in some accidentals 
too disagreeable, they may think there is more to incline 
them at some times to attend it, than totally to disown it 4 
For what worship is there on earth that is im all things in- 
corrupt? And they may apprehend it fit to testify their 
union with the sincere Christians, that may be statedly 
under that form, and especially in a time when the contest 
is so high in the world, between them that profess the 
substance of reformed Christianity, and them that have so 
much deformed it; and may conceive it becoming them, 
at some times, fo express their own unconfinedess to a 
party, and to use that liberty which, they think, should not 
be judged by another man’s conscience, which yet they 
would have regard to, where there are not greater reasons 
to preponderate. They are indeed under a disadvantage 
(with them that are apt to use a greater liberty in their 
censures, than they do in their practice in these matters) 
when it falls out that their partial compliance is the means 
of their security from penalties; and their disadvantage is 
greater, whose judgment to this purpose hath not been 
formerly declared and made known. But they for shame 
ought to be silent whose total compliance gains them not 
only immunity, but great emoluments. And that perhaps 
yielded, not according to a former, but (at that time when 
the opportunity occurred) a new and altered judgment. 
They may however know themselves to be moved by 
greater ends than secular interest: and so may these we 
now speak of, and yet may think the preservation of their 
earthly portion, wherewith they are to glorify God in this 
world, not too little an end to be designed and endeavoured 
by lawfulmeans. It were a very uncouth and sinful thing 
to do a spiritual action for a carnal end, but if the thing 
sincerely and supremely designed be the glory of God, 
that is the most spiritual end: if it be not, that ought to 
be changed which is wrong, not that which is right; the 
unlawful end, not the lawful action, if it be lawful; if it be 
not, their good end will not justify their action, but it will 
their sincerity; which is all that this discourse intends. 

And then for such as decline the public worship totally, 
as judging it simply unlawful; is it not possible they may 
be led to that practice by somewhat else than humour and 
factious inclination? Have they not that tosay, which may 
at least seem solid and strong to a conscientious man ? 
How jealous God did heretofore show himself in all the 
affairs of his worship! How particular in the appointment 
even of the smallest things he would have appertain to it! 
How unsuitable multiplied ceremonies are to the mature 
state of the church! and how sensibly burdensome they 
were to the disciples of the first age as a yoke not to be 
borne; and that therefore God himself, when the season of 
maturity, and the fulness of time came, thought fil to 
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abrogate those of his own former appointment, with no 
(probable) design to allow men the liberty of substituting 
others in their room. Why is it not tobe thought that the 
fear of the great God withholds them from doing what they 
judge would offend him ? and that, if they err, it is for 
fear of erring? Why can nothing be thought on whereto 
to impute their practice, but peevish humour ? Especially 
if that be considered (which is common to these two last 
mentioned sorts of men) that they simply find other 
means more edifying to them, or expect them only to be 
so, if the other be thought unlawful. If they be thought 
merely lawful, and such.as may therefore be used upon 
weighty reasons at some times, but are found less edifying, 
who can doubt but I ought to use for my soul (at least in 
an ordinary course) the aptest means that I can ordinarily 
have for the promoting its edification and salvation? Do 
we not reckon ourselves to owe so much even to our 
bodies? And what is an other man’s opinion to signify 
against my sense and constant experience? Is there not 
such a thing as a mental idiosyncrasy (or peculiarity of 
temper) as wellas a bodily ? and whereto what is most 
agreeable, any man that is not destitute of ordinary under- 
standing is the fittest judge himself: as every one, that is 
not a mere fool, is so much a physician as to know what 
diet suits him best. 

And if it be said against the former of these two sorts, 
Are they not at all times obliged to use the means which 
are most edifying? They may say, At all times when 
they have nothing to outweigh their own present edifica- 
fion. But it is not impossible that a conscientious judg- 
ment may esteem all the forementioned considerations 
concurring, to be of more weight than the greater advan- 
tage hoped to be gained in that one hour. Nor need any 
man be ashamed professedly to avow that which may 
seem the least of them, the saving of himself from tempo- 
ralruin. For he is to be accountable to God for what 
portion he hath intrusted him with of the good things of 
this life, and is not to throw it away without sufficient 
cause. Who sees noi that more is allowed and ordinarily 
done without scruple or censure upon the like account ? 
as, to omit the hearing of a sermon, if at that time one’s 
house be on fire, yea, or if it be to save my neighbour’s, or 
the plucking of an ox or sheep out of a ditch on the 
Lord’s day, when I might have been employed at that 
time in the solemn worship of God to my spiritual ad- 
vantage. A mere commutation unto less advantage upon 
an equally or more urgent necessity is less than omission. 
And they that shall have learned as our Saviour directs, 
“what that means, I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” 
will not condemn the guiltless. 

Only such are concerned first to search well and be 
satisfied concerning the lawfulness of their action in itself, 
that they do it not with a self-condemning conscience, nor 
with a groundlessly self-justifying one. And then especi- 
ally to see to it that their end be right; God’s interest, 
not their own, otherwise than in a due, entire subordina- 
tion to his. We can never act innocently or comfortably 
in any thing, till he be in every thing more absolutely our 
all in all; and have much more reason to be serupulous, 
and (if others knew our hearts) were much more liable to 
censure, that, in our common affairs, he is so much for- 
gotten, that we live not more entirely to him; which we 
little animadvert upon, and are very officious to cast 
motes out of our brother’s eye, when this beam is in our 
own, 

The design of mentioning these hints of reasons for so 
different judgments and practices, is not toshow which are 
strongest, aid ought to prevail,-which cannot be the busi- 
ness of so short a discourse as this, and so much of an- 
other nature; but, to show that while there is any thing 
colourable to be alleged for this or that way, true Chris- 
tian love, compassion of common human frailty, and a 
- duly humble sense of a man’s own, would oblige him to 
think that conscience towards God may have a greater 
hand (though with some misguided itself) in guiding men 
the different ways they take, than is commonly thought. 
And to consider though such and such reasons seem not 
weighty to me, they may to some others, who are as much 
afraid of sinning against God as I, and perhaps their un- 
derstandings as good in other matters as mine. It would 
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be considered how really difficult the controversy is about 
the ceremonies, and some other parts of conformity. Per- 
haps few metaphysical questions are disputed with more 
subtlety than that controversy is managed with, by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, Bishop Morton, Doctor Burgesse, Doctor 
Ames, Cartwright, Calverwood, and others. And how 
very easily possible and pardonable is it to unlearned per- 
sons, or of weaker intellectuals, being obliged in order to 
their practice to give a judgment in reference to these 
things one way or other, to judge amiss! Why shouid 
we expect every sincerely pious man to be able to hit the 
very point of truth and right in matters that belong, as 
Bishop Davenant once said in another case, non ad jidem 
fundamentalem, sed ud peritiam Theologicam, et fortesse ne 
ad hance quidem, sed aliquando ad curiositatem Theologo- 
rum—not to the foundation of our faith, but to the skill of di- 
vines, and perhaps not to this neither, bui sometimes only bo their 
curiosity. What were to be done in reference to so nicely 
disputable things made part of the terms of Christian com- 
munion, is more the matter of our wish than hope, till by 
a gracious influence God better men’s minds, or by a more 
deeply felt necessity bring us to understand what is to be 
done. Our case is ill when only vexatio dat intellectum, 
when nothing but sorrow and suffering will muke us wise; 
which is very likely from the righteous hand of God to be 
our common lot. 

In the mean time ’tis hard to think that he cannot be a 
sincerely pious man whose undersianding is not capable 
of so difficult things, as to make a certainly right judgment 
about them. Jn absolute et facili stat eternitas, and wly 
should not the communion of persons going into a blessed 
eternity have the same measure ? 

And besides the different size and capacity of men’s 
understandings, and consequently of their conscientious 
determination, 

2. There are also as differing relishes of these things, 
which Christian love would oblige a man to consider with 
equanimity, so as thereupon to refrain hard censures. All 
good men have not the same relish of the varicus forms 
and modes of dispensing the truths and ordinances of 
Christ. Some of our suffering brethren in @. Mary’s 
days are said to have found great spiritual refreshing by 
the Common Prayer. And, in our own days, sonte may 
profess to have their hearts warmed, their affections raised 
and elevated, by it. They are norule to us; butit would 
less become us, hereupon, to suspect their sincerity, than 
our own. Others again cannot relish such modes of wor- 
ship, when in the ministry of such as use them not, they 
find a very sensible delight and savour. 

And this, by the way, shows the great difference be- 
tween such things as have their evidence and goodness 
from God himself, and those that borrow their recom- 
mendableness only from human device. All good men, 
in all the times and ages of the Christian church, have a 
constant value and love for the great substantials of re- 
ligion, which have in them that inward evidence and ex- 
cellency, as command and captivate a rectified mind and 
heart; whereas the mere external forms of it, the outward 
dress and garb, are variously esteemed and despised, 
liked and disliked, by the same sort of men, 7. e. by very 
sincere lovers of God, not only in divers times and ages, 
but even in the same time. How different hath the 
esteem been of the liturgic forms with them who bear the 
same mind, full of reverence and love towards religion it- 
self; as that habit is thought decent at one time, which 
in another is despicably ridiculous; whereas a person in 
himself comely and graceful, is always accounted so, by 
all, and at all times. 

Now this various gust and relish cannot but have in- 
fiuence, more remotely, upon the conscientious determina- 
tion of our choice, concerning our usual way of worship- 
ping God. For how should I edify by what is disgustful 
tome? Though it be true that our spiritual edification 
lies more in the informing of our judgments, and confirm- 
ing our resolutions, than in the gusts and relishes ot 
affection, yet who sees not that these are of great use even 
to the other? and that it is necessary that at least there 
be not a disgust or antipathy? What is constantly less 
grateful, will certainly be less nutritive. That is usually 
necessary to nourishment; though, alone, it be not suffi- 
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cient; as it isin the matter of bodily repasts. Who can 
without great prejudice be bound to eat always of a food 
that he disrelishes, though he may without much inconve- 
nience, for a valuable reason, do it at some time. 

And they that think all this alleged difference is but 
fancy, show they understand little of human nature, and 
ess of religion ; though they may have that in themselves 
too which they do not so distinctly reflect upon, even that 
peculiar gust and relish, which they make so little account 
of. For, have they not as great a disgust of the others’ way 
as they have of theirs? Would they not as much regret to 
be tied to theirs? Have they not as great a liking of their 
own? And doth not common experience show that there 
are as different mental relishes as bodily ? How comes one 
man in the matters of literature to savour metaphysics ? 
another mathematics, another history, and the like? and 
no man’s genius can be forced in these things. Why may 
there not be the like difference in the matters of religion ? 
And I would fain know what that religion is worth that is 
without a gust and savour, that is insipid and unpleasant ? 
much more that would, being used in a constant course, 
this or that way, be nauseous and offensive ? 

If indeed men nauseate that which is necessary for them, 
the Gospel, for instance, or religion itself, that is certainly 
such a distemper, as if the grace of God overcome it not, 
will be mortal to them; and we are not to think of relieving 
them, by withdrawing the offending object, which itself 
must be the means of their cure. But is there any parity 
between the substance of religion, which is of God’s ap- 
pointing, and the superadded modes of it, that are of our 
own? 

. » Upon the whole, nothing is more agreeable, either to 
this divine principle of love, nothing (within our compass) 
more conducible to our end, the ceasing of our differences, 
(which are most likely to die and vanish by neglect,) or 
their ceasing to be inconvenient to us, than to bear calm 
and placid minds towards one another under them, to 
banish all hard thoughts because of them. If I can con- 
tribute no way else to union, from this holy dictate and 
law of the spirit of love, I can at least abstain from cen- 
suring my fellow-Christians. It is the easiest thing in the 
world one would think not to do; especially not todo a 
thing of itself ungrateful to a well tempered mind; anda 
great privilege not to be obliged to judge another man’s 
conscience and practice, when it is so easy to misjudge and 
dowrong. Most of all, when the matter wherein I presume 
to sit in judgment upon another is of so high a nature, as 
the posture of his heart God-ward : a matter peculiarly be- 
longing to another tribunal, of Divine cognizance, and 
which we all confess to be only known to God himself. 
And if I would take upon me to conclude a man insincere, 
anda hypocrite, only because he is not of my mind in these 
smaller things that are controyerted among us, how would 
I form my argument? No one can, with sincerity, differ 
from that man whose understanding is so good and clear, 
as to apprehend all things with absolute certainty, just as 
they are; and then go on to assume, (and a strange assu- 
ming it must be,) But my understanding is so good and 
clear as, &e. ’Tis hard to say whether the uncharitable- 
ness of the one assertion, or the arrogance of the other, is 
greater; and whether both be more immoral, or absurd. 
But the impiety is worst of all; for how insolently doth 
such aman take upon him to make a new Gospel! and 
other terms of salvation than God hath made! when his 
sentiments and determinations of things which God hath 
never made neetssary, must be the measure and ruleof life 
and death to men! How is the throne and judicial power 
of the Redeemer usurped which he hath founded in his 
blood! Rom. xiv. 4. Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant ? to his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up; for God is able to make him 
stand. Ver..9. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
living. Ver. 10. But why dost thou judge thy brother ? or 
why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? we shall all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. Ver.11. For it is writ- 
ten, as I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God. One would think 
they that lay no restraint upon themselves in this matter of 
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judging their brethren, upon every light oceasion, reckon 
this chapter came by chance into the Bible. And that our 
Lord spake himself, at random, words that had no mean- 
ing, when he said, Matt. vii. 1. Judge not that you be not 
judged, &c. What man that fears God would not dread 
to be the framer of a new Gospel, and of new terms of 
salvation? It is a great solace indeed to a sincere mind 
but implies a severe rebuke, in the mean time, to such a 
self-assuming censorious spirit, that it may, in such a case, 
be so truly said, it is a much easier thing to please God 
than man. 

They that find this measure will have the better of it, if 
they can abstain from retaliating, when as the reason of it 
is the same on both sides. For they may say, You are to 
remember I differ no more from you in this matter, than 
you do from me; and if I judge not you about it, what 
greater reason have you to judge me? And they have little 
reason to value such a man’s judgment concerning their 
duty in a doubtful manner, who cannot see his cwn in so 
plain a case. The matter for which they judge me may 
be very doubtful, but nothing can be plainer than that they 
ought not so to judge. 2 

9. A due Christian love would oblige us, after compe- 
tent endeavours of mutual satisfaction about the matters 
wherein we differ, to forbear further urging of one another 
concerning them. Which urging may be two ways: either 
by application to our affections, or to our reason and judg- 
ment. 

Some perhaps find it more suilable to their own temper 
and measure of understanding and conscience, to go the 
former way; and only vehemently persuade to do the 
thing, wherein the other shall comply with them, and in 
some sort justify the course which they have taken; with- 
out regard to the others’ conscience, press them right or 
wrong to fall in with them; sometimes labouring to work 
upon their kindness, by flattery, sometimes upon their fear, 
by threats and menaces. Sincere love would certainly 
abhor to do thus. Would it let me violate another’s con- 
science any way? The love I bear to a fellow-Christian, 
if it be true, having for its measure that wherewith I love 
myself, would no more let me do it than hurt the apple of 
mine owneye. An inspirited waking conscience is as ten- 
der a thing, and capable of a worse sort of hurt. If some 
have more latitude than I, and think what they may do, in 
present circumstances so far as they may, they must, would 
it not be the dictate of love patiently to admit it, especially 
when it comes to suffering. For let me put my own.soul 
in his soul’s stead; and would I be willing to suffer upon 
another man’s conscience, and not upon my own ? and for- 
feit the consolations which in a suffering condition belong 
to them who for conscience towards God endure grief? 
would I, if I loved them, be conient they had the grief, and 
did want the consolation? There will be still found in a 
state of suffering, somewhat that will prove a common 
cause to good men wherein they will most entirely agree, 
whatsoever smaller things they may differ in. As the 
pious bishops Ridley and Hooper well agreed upon a mar- 
tyrdom at the stake, in the same important cause, who be- 
fore, had differed (somewhat angrily) about some ceremo- 
nies. Concerning which difference how pathetical is the 
letters of the former of these to the other, when both were 
prisoners (the one at Oxford the other at London) on the 
same account, But now, my dear brother, (saith he,) for- 
asmuch as we thoroughly agree and wholly consent to- 
gether in those things which are the grounds and substan- 
tial points of our religion; against the which the world so 
furiously rageth in these our days, howsoever, in time past, 
by certain by-matters and circumstances of religion, your 
wisdom, and my simplicity (I grant) have a little jarred: 
each of us following the abundance of his own sense and 
judgment. Now, I say, be you assured, that even with my 
whole heart, God is my witness, in the bowels of Christ, I 
love you in the truth, and for the truth’s sake, which abi- 
deth in us, and as I am persuaded shall, by the grace of 
God, abide in us for evermore. j 

Again, if others have less latitude; it would be far from 
us to add to the affliction they are liable to, upon that very 
account, by a vexatious urging and importuning them. 
Especia!ly to do it with insulting threats and menaces, and 
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labour to overawe their brethren, against their consciences, 
into the embracing of their sentiments and way. Is it 
possible a Christian should not understand how necessary 
it is to every one’s duty and peace, that he exactly follow 
that direction of the apostle’s, and esteem it most sacred, 
Rom. xiv. 5. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind? and that we firmly resolve never to do any thing 
with regret or a misgiving heart, at least. Not against a 
prevailing doubt, for in very doubtful cases to be rid of all 
JSormido oppositi or suspicion that the matter may be other- 
wise, is perhaps impossible to me; but to do any thing 
against the preponderating inclination of my judgment 
and conscience, were great wickedness, and such as, if it 
were known, would make me unfit for any communion 
whatsoever. And I do here appeal to you who most se- 
verely blame any of us for our dissent from you, whether 
if we should thus declare to you, “‘ That ’tis truly against 
our consciences to communicate with you upon your terms, 
we believe we should greatly offend God in it, and draw 
upon us his displeasure, but yet to please you, and pre- 
vent our temporal inconvenience, or ruin, we will do it.” 
I appeal to you, I say, whether we should not hereby make 
ourselves incapable of any Christian communion with you 
or any others? This is then the plain state of the case, 
and you do even put these words into our mouths: “If 
we follow the dictate of our consciences, we must decline 
you; if we go against it, you must decline us; supposing 
we declare it, if we declare it not, we have nothing to 
qualify us for your communion but hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation! and what do you gain by such an accession to the 
church? You have gained, in any such case, not half the 
man, the outside, the carcass only, or the shadow of the 
man, z.e. when you have debauched our consciences, when 
you have spoiled us, and made us worth nothing, then we 
are yours, wherein you show nothing of love, either to us, 
or to yourselves !” 

Others again, that are themselves men of move reason 
and conscience, take the somewhat more manly and Chris- 
tian course, and bend themselves by argument to convince 
the reason, and satisfy the consciences, of such as differ 
from them. But herein also there may be an excess that 
is unprofitable and grievous to those they would work 
upon by this course, and from which therefore Christian 
love, studying the peace and quiet of their brethren, would 
restrain them. I say, from the ungrateful excess of such 
an endeavour; for I would fain know, can there not herein 
be an excess? Is it not supposable that they who differ 
from me, in such lesser things, may be sometime arrived 
to a settlement and fixedness of judgment in them, as well 
as 1? Is it not possible they have weighed the moments 
of things as muchas I have done? Is such a cause infi- 
nite? Js it not possible that all may have been said in it 
which is to be said, and the matter have been sifted to the 
very bran? So that all my further arguings may serve but 
to argue my vain self-confidence, or aboundingness in my 
own sense, as if all wisdom were todie with me. Or what 
if they serve at length but to show the incapacity of the 
subject to be wrought upon, and the different complexion 
of his mind Iam treating with. All cannot receive all 
things: we cannot make our sentiments enter with every 
one. Perhaps they show the weakness of his understand- 
ing: and then hath that direction of the apostle no autho- 
rity with us? Him that is weak in the faith receive, but 
not to doubtful disputations, Rom. xiv. 1. He whom we 
account our weaker brother, and of slower understanding, 
must be received, (not cast out of our communion,) and be- 
eause God himself hath received him, as ver. 3. (q. d. Is 
he thought fit for God’s communion, notwithstanding his 
unsatisfied scruple, and is he unfit for yours?) and he is 
not to be vexed and importuned with continual disputation, 
if that apostolical precept be of any value with us. Some- 
time at least, we should think, we have tried in sucha 
case as far as is fit, and driven the nail as far as it will go. 
Is it not possible such a matter may be agitated beyond 
the value of it, and that more time and pains may be spent 
upon it than it is worth? The obscurity and perplexity 
of the controversy show the less necessity. Things most 
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necessary are most plain. Must we always, in matters of 
confessedly little moment, be inculcating the same thing, 
rolling endlessly the returning stone, and obtruding our 
offensive crambe? Perhaps as no good is done, we do 
much hurt. When is the saw of disputation long drawn 
about one thing without ill effects? reason, having at 
length spent its strength, grows (as weak people are) 
peevish and froward; degenerates into anger and clamour. 
In greater differences than our present ones, between the 
protestant churches abroad; some, of more prudent and 
peaceable minds, have earnestly pressed the laying aside 
of disputes, and putting a period, by consent, to their theo- 
logical wars. Solitarwm disputationwm labyrinthos ne in- 
gredi quidem conentur,» said a great divine, in his days, in~ 
reference to those controversies that he would have had 
composed by an amicable brotherly conference. And that 
king of Navarre, who, at that time, seemed highly con- 
cerned for the peace and welfare of the reformed churches, 
(afterwards Henry the Fourth of France,) in his negocia- 
tions with divers princes to that purpose, gave special 
instructions to his ambassador much to insist upon this, 
i That, till other remedies could be used, an end night be put 
to bitter contentions and disputations, that Chrislian love and 
@ brotherly union might be restored. And who sees not 
how much this would conduce to peace and‘union in our 
case too? who sees it not, that is a hearty lover of peace? 
and that is not intent upon continuing and keeping a-foot 
a controversy, not so much as a means to thai, but as an 
end, contending for contention’s sake, and as a thing 
which he loves and delights in for itself? I am sure love 
to our brethren would not let us continually molest and 
importune them to no purpose. And ‘tis fit they that 
urge to us, these are little things which they importune 
us about, should know we have great things to mind, of 
eternal concernment tous. And that we cannot be always 
at leisure to mind little things, beyond the proportion of 
our little time on earth, and the little vaine of the things 
themselves. - : 
10. Sincere love restored and exercised more among us, 
would certainly make us forbear reviling and exposing 
one another, and the industrious seeking one another’s ruin. 
For such as can allow themselves to do any thing that 
hath this tendency; not to preserve public order, but to 
gratify their pase ill-will, not in a sudden heat and pas- 
sion, but deliberately, and so as to pursue a formed design 
to this purpose ; if such men were capable of being rea- 
soned with, (though it were to as good purpose to talk to 
a storm, or reason with a whirlwind, or a flame of fire,) I 
would ask them, “‘ What are you altogether unatoneable ? 
will nothing divert you from this pursuit? If any thing, 
what will? What more genile thing than our destruction 
do you seek, or will content you? Is it our communion ? 
And do you so recommend yourselves? Do you not know 
Cain is said to have been of that wicked one who slew his 
brother? 1 John iii. 10. And that whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; and that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him? Is it not said, John viii. 44.. That 
such are of their father the devil, and the lusts of their 
father they will do, who was a murderer from the begin- 
ning? And in the forementioned 1 John iii. 10. In this 
the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil; whosoever doeth net righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother? If all were like 
you, under what notion were we-to unite with them?” 
The apostle tells us, 1 Cor. x. 20,21. I would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils, ye cannot drink the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; ye cannot be par- 
taker of the Lord’s table and of the table of devils. And in 
good earnest, incarnate devils (though that text do not di- 
rectly speak of such) have too much of devil in them, to be 
participants in a communion, that can seem desirable, or is 
likely to be grateful to serious Christians. I must avow it to 
all the world, it is not this or that external form I so much 
consider in the matter of Christian union and communion, 
as what spirit reigns in them with whom I would associate 
myself. How can I endure to approach those holy myste- 
ries, wherein all are to drink into one spirit, and declare 
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their union with the God of love, with the Emmanuel, 
God most nearly approaching us, God with us, collecting 
and gathering us in unto“him as our common centre, 
whence the blessed spirit of holy love is to diffuse itself 
through the whole body, all enlivened by that spirit, 
and formed by it unto all kindness, benignity, goodness, 
and sweetness! With what significancy can I do so, 
(though I were never so well satisfied with the external 
forms and modes myself,) if it be apparent (I say, if appa- 
rent) I must cast in my lot and join myself with them, 
(were they generally such,) whose souls are under the do- 
minion of the quite contrary spirit, that fills them with 
malignity, with mischievous dispositions and purposes, 
towards many a sincere lover of God, that cannot be satis- 
fied with those forms and modes, and who decline them 
-only from a sense of duty to God, and a fear of offending 
against the high authority of their blessed, glorious Re- 
deemer ! 

I know many are apt to justify themselves in their ani- 
mosity and bitterness of spirit towards others, upon a pre- 
tence that they bear the same disaffected mind towards 
them. But besides that it is the most manifest and inde- 
fensible injustice, if they charge the innocent, or such as 
they are not sure are guilty, if their own wrath and enmity 
be so potent in them as to enable their tainted vicious ima- 
gination to create its object, or so to disguise and falsely 
clothe it, as to render it such to themselves, as whereupon 
they may more plausibly pour out their fury. I say, besides 
that, how contrary is this vindictive spirit to the rules and 
spirit of the Christian religion! Is this to love our enemies, 
to bless them that curse us, and despitefully use us, &c. ? 
How unlike the example of our blessed Lord when, even in 
dying agonies, he breathed forth these words and his soul 
almost at once, Father, forgive them, &c. or of the holy 
martyr Stephen, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge! 
How unlike is that aptness to the retaliating of injuries, to 
the Christian temper which the renowned Calvin discovers 
in an epistle to Bullenger, speaking of Luther’s severity 
towards him. If Luther a thousand times (saith he) call 
me devil, I will acknowledge him for a famous servant of 
God ; which passage both Bishop Moreton, and Bishop 
Davenant magnify him for; and the former saith, he herein 
spake so calmly, so placidly, so indulgently, as if it were 
not a man, but humanity itself, that uttered the words. 

Yea, and such retaliation is what paganism itself hath 
declaimed against. kA noted philosopher urges that 
against it, that, one would think, should not need to be 
suggested to Christians, somewhat so prudential as might 
not only work upon the principle of love to others, but 
even that of self-love, that then the evil must perpetually 
circulate, and so must again and again return upon onr- 
selves. As indeed if that must be the measure, to revile 
them that revile us,! and render evil for evil, railing for 
railing, we should never have done. It were a course 
which once begun, could, by that rule, never find an end. 

This then is the first part of the answer to the proposed 
question, What may be most hopefully done, &c. The 
endeavour of having our hearts knit together in love would 
surely do much towards it. And this is agreeable to any 
the most private capacity. No man can pretend his sphere 
is too narrow (if his soul be not) for the exercise of love 
towards fellow-Christians. And I hope ’tis agreeable to 
all our principles. Sure no man will say ’tis against his 
conscience to love his brother. And the same must be 
said of, , 

2. That other expedient, the endeavour to have our souls 
possessed with a more clear, efficacious, practical faith of 
the Gospel, which was to make the other part of the -an- 
swer to our question. And though this is the more im- 
portant part, it is also so very evident, that we do not need 
to make this discourse swell to a bulk too unproportion- 
able to the rest it is to be joined with by speaking largely 
to it. 

Although we have not the name of faith in this text, we 
have the thing. It is not named, but it is described, so as 
that it may easily be understood, both what it is, and how 
necessary to.our purpose. 

1. What it is, or what measure and degree of it, that 
would be of such great use in sucha case. We are told 
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with great emphasis, The riches of the full assurance of 
understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery by 
God, and of the Father, and of Christ. Such as whereby, 

1. Our understandings are duly enlightened so as men- 
tally to entertain aright the doctrine of the Gospel, 7. e. 
1. Distinctly to apprehend the meaning and design of this 
mysterious revelation of God in Christ. 2. And to be 
fully assured of the truth of it. 

2. Such again, as whereby our hearts are overcome, so 
as practically and vitally to receive it, ¢.¢. to acknowledge, 
receive, resign, intrust, and subject ourselves unto God in 
Christ revealed in it. 

2. And of how vast importance this is towards our es 
tablishment, the confirming, fortifying, and uniting of our 
hearts, and our joint preservation in our Christian state, 
(the main thing we are to design, and be solicitous for,) we 
may see in these particulars. 

1. Hereby we should apprehend the things to be truly 
great wherein we are to unite. That union is not like to 
be firm and lasting, the centre whereof is atrifle. It must 
be somewhat that is of itself apt to attract and hold our 
hearts strongly to it. To attempt with excessive earnest- 
ness a union in external formalities that have not a value 
and goodness in themselves, when the labour and diffi- 
culty is so great, and the advantage so little, how hopeless 
and insignificant would it be! The mystery of God, even 
of the Father, and of Christ, how potently and con- 
stantly attractive would it be, if aright understood and 
acknowledged! Here we should understand is our life 
and our all. 

2. Hereby we should, in comparison, apprehend al! 
things else to be little. And so our differences about little 
things would languish and vanish. We should not only 
know, but consider and feelingly apprehend, that we agree 
in far greater things than we differ in: and thence be more 
strongly inclined to hold together, by the things wherein 
we agree, than to contend with one another about the 
things wherein we differ. 

3. Hereby our religion would revive and become a vital 
powerful thing; and consequently more grateful to God, 
and awful to men. 

1. More grateful to God, who is not pleased with the 
stench of carcasses, or with the dead shows of religion in- 
stead of the living substance. We should hereupon not 
be deserted of the divine presence, which we cannot but 
reckon will retire, when we entertain him but with insipid 
formalities. What became of the Christian intcrest in the 
world, when Christians had so sensibly diverted from 
minding the great things of religion to little minute cir- 
cumstances, about which they affected to busy themselves, 
or to the pursuit of worldly advantages and delights ? 

2. More awful to men. They who are tempted to 
despise the faint languid appearances of an impotent, in- 
efficacious, spiritless religion, discern a majesty in that 
which is visibly living, powerful, and productive of suitable 
fruits. Who that shall consider the state of the Christian 
church, and the gradual declining of religion for that three 
hundred years from Constantine’s time to that of Phocas, 
but shall see cause at once to lament the sin and folly ot 
men, and adore the righteous severity of God? For as 
Christians grew gradually to be loose, wanton, sensual, and 
their leaders contentious, luxurious, covetous, proud, am- 
bitious affecters of domination, so was the Christian church 
gradually forsaken of the Divine presence. Inasmuch as 
that at the same time when Boniface obtained from Phocas 
the title of universal bishop, in defiance of the severe sen- 
tence of his predecessor Gregory the Great, sprang up the 
dreadful delusion of Mahomet And so spread itself to 
this day, through Asia, Africa, and too considerable a part 
of Europe, that where Christians were twenty or thirty to 
one, there was now scarce one Christian to twenty or thirty 
Mahometans or grosser pagans. And what between the 
Mahometan infatuation, and the popish tyranny, good 
Lord! what is Christendom become’? when by the one, 
the very name is lost, and by the other, little else left but 
the name ? 

4, Hereby we shall be enabled most resolvedly to suffer, 
being called to it, when it is for the great things of the 
Gospel, the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
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Christ, clearly and with assurance understood and ac- 
knowledged. Such a faith will not be without its pleasant 
relishes, ’Tis an uncomfortable thing to suffer either for 
the mere spiritless, uncertain, unoperative notions and 
Opinions, or for the unenlivened outward forms of reli- 
gion, that we never felt to do us good, in which we never 
tasted sweetness, or felt power, that we were really noth- 
ing ever the better for. But who will hesitate at suffering 
for so great things as the substantials of the Gospel, which 
he hath clearly understood, whereof he is fully assured, 
and which he hath practically acknowledged and em- 
braced, so as to feel the energy and power of them, and 
relish their delicious sweetness in his soul? And though 
by such suffering he himself perish from off this earth, his 
religion lives, is spread the more in the present age, and 
propagated to after-ages; so seminal and fruitful a thing is 
the blood of martyrs ! as hath always been observed. And 
as such a faith of the mystery of the Gospel appears to 
have this tendency to the best, firmest, and most lasting 
union among Christians, and the consequent preservaticn 
of the Christian interest, this mystery being more generally 
considered only ; so this tendency of it would be more dis- 
tinctly seen, if we should consider the more eminent and 
remarkable parts of it; the mystery of the Redeemer’s per- 
son, the Emmanuel, God uniting himself with the nature 
of man; his office, as reconciler of God and man to each 
other; his death, as a propitiatory sacrifice to slay all en- 
mity ; his victory and conquest over it, wherein is founded 
his universal empire over all; his triumphant entrance into 
heaven, whither he is to collect all that ever loved, trusted, 
and obeyed him, to dwell and be conversant together in his 
eternal love and praises. How directly do all these tend 
to endear and bind the hearts and souls of Christians to 
God, and him, and one another, in everlasting bonds! 

Thus then we have the answer to our question in the 
two parts of the text. The former pointing out to us the 
subjects of our union, with the uniting principle by which 
they are to be combined with one another; the other the 
centre of it, with the uniting principle whereby they are 
all te be united in that centre. 

Use. And what now remains, but that we lament the 
decay of these two principles, and, to our uttermost en- 
deavour the revival of them. 

1. We have great cause to lament their decay; for how 
visible is it! and how destructive to the common truly 
Christian interest! It was once the usual cognizance of 
those of this holy profession, “See how these Christians 
love one another, and even refuse not to die for each 
other!” Now it may be, “How do they hate! and are 
like to die and perish by the hands of one another !” Our 
Lord himself gave it them to be their distinguishing cha- 
racter. ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples if you love one another.” Good Lord! what are 
they now to be known by ? 

And what a cloudy, wavering, uncertain, lank, spirit- 
less thing is the faith of Christians in this age become! 
How little are the ascertaining grounds of it understood, 
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or endeavoured to be understood ! Most content themselves 
to profess it only as the religion of their country, and 
which was delivered to them by their forefathers. And so 
are Christians but upon the same terms as other nations 
are Mahometans, or more gross pagans, as a worthy writer 
some time since took notice.» How few make it their 
business to see things with their own eyes, to believe, and 
be sure that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God! 
How far are we from the riches of the full assurance of 
understanding ! How little practical and governing is the 
faith of the most! How little doth it import of an acknow- 
ledgment of the mystery of God, viz. of the Father, and 
of Christ ! How little effectual is it! which it can be but 
in proportion to the grounds upon which it rests. When 
the Gospel is received, not as the word of man, but of God, 
it works effectually in them that so believe it, 1 Thess. 
ii, 13. 

2. Let us endeavour the revival of these principles. 
This is that in reference whereto we need no human laws. 
We need not edicts of princes to be our warrant for this 
practice, loving one another, and cleaving with a more 
grounded lively faith to God and his Christ. Here is no 
place for scruple of conscience in this matter. And as to 
this mutual love: what if others will not do their parts to 
make it so? What;shall we only love them that love us, 
and be fair to them that are fair to us, salute them that 
salute us ? Do not even the publicans the same? What 
then do we more than others? as was the just expostula- 
tion of our Saviour upon this supposition, Matt. v. 47. 

And let us endeavour the more thorough deep radica- 
tion of our faith, that it may be more lively and fruitful: 
which this apostle you see (not forgetting his scope and 
aim) further presses in the following verses, testifying his 
joy for what he understood there was of it among these 
Christians. Though I be absent in the flesh, yet Iam with 
you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ, ver. 5. And exhort- 
ing them to pursue the same course. As ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him; rooted and 
built up in him, stablished in the faith, as ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving, ver. 6, 7. 

And what also, must we suspend the exercise and im- 
provement of our faith in the great mysteries of the Gos- 
pel, till all others will agree upon the same thing ? Let us 
do our own part, so as we may be able to say, ‘“‘ Per me 
non stetit, It was not my fault, but Christians had been 
combined, and entirely one with each other, but they had 
been more thoroughly Christian, and more entirely united 
with God in Christ, that Christianity had been a more 
lively, powerful, awful, amiable thing. If the Christian 
community moulder, decay, be enfeebled, broken, dis- 
pirited, ruined in great part, this ruin shall not rest under 
my hand.” We shall have abundant consolation in our 
own souls, if we can acquit ourselves, that as to these twc 
things, we lamented the decay and loss, and endeavoured 
the restitution of them, and therein, as much as in us was, 
of the Christian interest. 
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A PROPOSAL was made to me, by some friends, for publishing of these papers; which I cannot doubt, proceeded from 
charity, both to the reader, whose good they intended in it; and to the author, that they could think so slender a per- 
formance was capable of serving it. I cannot, indeed, think it unseasonable, to take any occasion of recommending 
charity, though this subject led me only to consider one single instance of it. But if the practice of it, in this one, 
would redress so great an evil, what might we not expect from its universal exercise, in all cases upon which it might 
have influence? Even the tongues of men and angels, as (with our apostle) they are insufficient to supply its absence ; 
so nor are they more than sufficient fully to represent its worth. We vainly expect, from either eloquence or disputa- 
tion, the good effects, which charity alone (could it take place) would easily bring about without them. How labori- 
ously do we beat our way in the dark! ‘“‘ We grope for the wall, like the blind, and we grope as if we had no eyes: 
we siumble at noon-day, as in the night, but the way of peace we have not known.” Human wit is stretched to the 
uttermost ; wherein that comes short, the rest is endeavoured to be supplied by anger: and all to bring us under one 
form, which either will not be; or if it were, could be to little purpose ; while in the mean time, this more excellent 
way is forgotten of our foot, and we are far from it. Which shows, it is God that must cure us, (the God of love and 
peace,) and not man. 

How soon and easily would a mutual universal charity redress all! For being on one side only, it could never ce- 
ment both. And limited only to a party, it is not itself, and acts against itself, divides what it should unite. Buta 
genuine, equally diffused charity, how would it melt down men’s minds, mollify their rigours, make high things low, 
srooked straight, and rough places plain! It would certainly either dispose men to agree upon one way of common 

der, or make them feel very little inconvenience or cause of offence in some variety. But without it, how little would 
he most exquisite, unexceptionable form (universally complied with, in every punctilio) contribute to the church’s wel- 
fare! No more to its quiet, and repose, than an elegant, well-shaped garment, to the ease and rest of a disjointed, 
yeti body: nor longer preserve it, than the fair skin of a dead man’s body would do that from putrefaction and 
issolution. 

What piety is to our union with God, that is charity to our union with one another. But we are too apt, as to both, 
to expect from the outward form, what only the internal, living principle can give; to covet the one with a sort ot 
fondness, and deny the other. One common external form in the church of God, wherein all good men could agree, 
were a most amiable thing, very useful to its comely, better being, and the want of it hath inferred, and doth 
threaten, evils much to be deplored, and deprecated. But this divine principle is most simply necessary to its very 
being. Whatsoever violates it, is the most destructive, mortal schism, as much worse than an unwilling breach of 
outward order, as the malicious tearing in pieces a man’s living body, is worse than accidental renting his clothes. 
And indeed, were our ecclesiastical contests, about matters that I could think indifferent, as long as there is such a 
thing as distinction of parties, I should readily choose that where were most of sincere charity (if I knew where that 
were.) For since our Saviour himself gives it us, as the cognizance of Christians, (by this shall all men know ye are 
my disciples, if ye love one another,) I know not how better to judge of Christianity than by charity. Nor know I 
where, among them that profess, there is less of either, than with them that would confine and engross both to their own 
several parties; that say, here is Christ, and there he is; and will have the notions of Christian, of saint, of church, 
to extend no further than their own arbitrarily assigned limits, or than as they are pleased to describe their circle. 
We know to whofn the doing so hath been long imputed; and it were well if they had fewer sorts of imitators. Nor 
doth it savour more of uncharitableness in any, to think of enclosing the truth, and purity of religion, only, within 
their own precincts, than it doth of pride and vanity, to fancy they can exclude thence every thing of offensive impu- 
rity. We are never like to want occasions, even in this respect, of exercising charity : not to palliate the sins of any, 
but recover sinners. God grant we may use it more to this purpose (when the case so requires) and need it less. 
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REJOICETH NOT IN INIQUITY. 


Tus subject spoken of must be supplied from the fore- 
poing verses; where we find the matter all along, in dis- 
course, is charity ; which it is the principal business of the 
whole chapter to describe, and praise. And this is one of 
the characters that serve (as they all do) to do both these 
atonce. For being in itself a thing of so great excellency, 
to show its true nature, is to praise it. Whatsoever is its 
real property, is also its commendation. 

Our business here must be,—1. Briefly to explain and 
give some general account of both these, viz. charity, and 
this is its negative character, that it rejoices not in iniquity. 
—2. To demonstrate the one of the other; or (which is all 
one) to show the inconsistency between that divine princi- 
ple and this horrid practice: upon which the use of this 
piece of Christian doctrine will ensue. 

I. We are to give some account both of this principle, 
the charity which the apostle here treats of, and of the 
practice which the text denies of it, rejoicing in iniquity. 

1. For the former. The charity of love here spoken of, 
is the root of all that duty which belongs to the second 
table. The whole of the duty contained in both, is summed 
up by our Saviour in love. That of the former in that 

_ first and great commandment, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. Matt. xxii. 37. that of the 
latter in this other, which is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Upon which two we are told 
hang all the law and the prophets. See also Rom. xiii. 10. 
The instances which are given in this chapter, refer to 
man as the object, and show that it is the love of our neigh- 
bour which is meant. 

But though it be so far human, it is however upon other 
accounts a real part of divine love; which we see 1 John 
iii. 17. that apostle speaking even of love to our brother, 
Whoso hath this world’s goods, and sceth his brother hath 
need, and shutteth up the bowels of compassion from him, 
demands, How dwelleth the love of God in that man? 
And David called the kindness he intended the relicts of 
Saul’s family, the kindness of God, 2 Sam. ix. 3. This 
part of love is divine both in respect of its original, and of 
somewhat considerable in its object. 

1. In respect of its original. ’Tis a part of the communi- 
cated Divine nature, from whence they that partalre of it, 
are said to be born of God. It is most conjunct with 
faith in the Messiah, and love to God himself, which are 
both comprehended in that birth. For as it is said in the 
Gospel of John, (chap. i. 12, 13.) that as many as received 
him, (viz. Christ,) to them he gave power to be called the 
sons of God, even to them that believe in his name, who 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God. And in his 1 Epist. chap. 
v. 1. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
born of God. So it is in this latter place immediately 
added, as the double property of this divine production, 
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(not more separable from one another than from it,) And 
every one tg dose him that begat, loveth him also that 
is begotten of him. And hereupon also, from the in-being 
and exercise of this love (though towards an object that 
seems very heterogeneous and of much another kind) we 
come to bear the name of God’s children. Love your ene- 
mies—that you may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven, Matt. v. 44,45. The law indeed of love to 
other men, though it oblige to love some above others upon 
a special reason, yet, in its utmost latitude, comprehends 
all mankind under the name of neighbour or brother, as 
the particular precepts contained in it do sufficiently show. 
Which surely leave us not at liberty to kill, defile, rob, 
slander, or covet from others, than the regenerate, (as we 
count,) or our friends or relatives. 

Now that principle from which we are called God’s 
children, must be of divine original; for it is not spoken 
of them casually, but as their distinguishing character. 
So that, in this respect, they are said to be of God. It is 
their very difference from the children of another, and the 
worst of fathers, 1 John iii. 10. In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the devil; whoso- 
ever doth not righteousness, is not of God, neither he that 
loveth not his brother. Which also shows it is not univer- 
sally all love unto which this dignity belongs. Some 
more noble-minded pagans, that were wont to ascribe 
divinity unto love, have also carefully distinguished, and 
told us of a love that was genuine, and another that was 
spurious; the one akin to virtue, the other to vice; and 
have noted it as an abusive error of the vulgar, to give the 
same name to God and a disease.* The corruption and 
degeneracy of love, is indeed less than human; but the 
first being and restored rectitude of it, is of an original no 
less than divine. ‘ . 

2. And even this love, though placed upon man, is divine 
too in respect of its object, 7. e. of somewhat we have 
to consider in it, which is most properly and strictly the 
object, or the inducement and formal reason why we love. 
God is the primum amabile, the first goodness, as well as 
the first Being. As therefore there is no being, so nor is 
there any goodness, amability, or loveliness, which is not 
derived from him. We love any thing more truly and 
purely, the more explicit.y we acknowledge and love God 
in it. Upon the view of those strokes and lineaments of 
the Divine pulchritude, and the characters of his glory, 
which are discernible in all his creatures, our love should 
be someway commensurate with the creation, and com- 
prehend the universe in its large and complacential em- 
braces. Though as any thing is of higher excellency, and 
hath more lively touches and resemblances of God upon 
it; or by the disposition of his providence and law, more 
nearly approaches us, and is more immediately presented 
to our notice, converse, use, or enjoyment, so our love is 
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to be exercised towards it more explicitly, ina higher de- 
gree, or withmore frequency. As man therefore hath more 
in him of Divine resemblance, of God’s natural likeness 
and image; good men of hi§ moral, holy image; we ought 
to love men more than the inferior creatures; and those 
that are good and holy, more than other men; and those 
with whom we are more concerned, with a more definite 
love, and which is required to be more frequent in its 
exercise. But all from the attractive of somewhat Divine 
appearing in the object. So that all rational love, or that 
is capable of being regulated and measured by a law, is 
only so far right in its own kind, as we love God in every 
thing, and every thing upon his account, and for his sake. 

The nature and spirit of man is, by the apostacy, be- 
come disaffected and strange to God, alienated from the 
Divine life, addicted toa particular limited good, to the 
creature for itself, apart from God ; whereupon the things 
men love, are their idols, and their love idolatry. But 
where, by regeneration, a due propension towards God 
is restored, the universal good draws their minds, they 
become inclined and enlarged towards it; and as that is 
diffused, their love follows it, and flows towards it every 
where. They love all things principally in and for God; 
and therefore such men most, as excel in goodness, and 
in whom the Divine image more brightly shines. There- 
fore it is, most especially, Christian charity that is here 
meant, z. e. which works towards Christians as such. 
For compare this with the foregoing chapter, and it will 
appear that charity is treated of in this, which is the vital 
bond of holy, living union in the Christian church sup- 
posed intheother. Whereby as the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of that body being 
many, are one body; so also is Christ, v.12. This prin- 
ciple refined, rectified, recovered out of its state of dege- 
neracy, and now obtaining in the soul as a part of the new 
creature, or the new man which is after God, as it hath 
man for its object more especially, and more or less accord- 
ing to what there appears of Divine in him, is the charity 
here spoken of. Now of this Divine charity it is said, 
which we are to consider, 

2. In the second place, It rejoices notin iniquity. Here- 
of it cannot be needful to say much by way of explication. 
The thing carries a prodigious appearance with it ; and it 
might even amaze one to think, that on this side hell, or 
short of that state, wherein the malignity of wickedness 
attains its highest pitch, any appearance should be found 
of it. Yet we cannot think, but these elogies of charity 
do imply reprehensions, and tacitly insinuate too great a 
proneness to this worst sort of ér:yaipexaxéa or rejoicing in 
evil. Gnostics (or the sect afterwards known by that 
name) gave already too great occasion for many more ex- 
press and sharp reproofs of this temper; which were not 
thrown into the air, or meant to nobody. The Scripture 
saith not in vain, The spirit which isin us lusteth to envy. 
With which, what affinity this disposition hath, we shall 
have occasion to note anon. Rejoicing in iniquity may, 
be taken (if we abstract from limiting circumstances) two 
ways :—either in reference to our own sins:—or to other 
men’s. Our own; when we take pleasure in the design, or 
in the commission, or in the review and after-contempla- 
tion of them: converse in that impure region, as in our 
native element, drink it in like water, find it sweet in the 
mouth, and hide it under the tongue, &c. Other men’s; 


when ’tis counted a gratefulsight, becomes matter of mirth | 


and sport, to see another stab at once the Christian name, 
and his own soul. The scope and series of the apostle’s 


discourse, doth here plainly determine it this latter way : | 


for as charity (thé subject of his whole discourse) respects 
other men; so must this contrary disposition also, De 
iniquitate procul dubio aliend, &c., saith Cajetan upon this 


place: ’Tvs, without doubt, wnapt to rejoice in the sins of | 


other men ; for neither can it endure one’s own. And this 
aptness to rejoice in the iniquity of others, may be upon 
several unts. It may either proceed from an affec- 
tion to their sins—from an undue self-love,—or from an 
excessive disaffection to the persons offending. 

. From a great affection and inclination unto the same 
of sins which they observe in others. Whereupon 
re glad of their patronage; and do therefore not only 
ch ia but take pleasure in them that do them, 
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Rom. i. Men are too prone to justify themselves by the 
example of others inst their common rule. ‘“ Others 
take their liberty, ‘andy may not I?’ And so they go 
(as Seneca says sheep do) non gua ewndum est, sed qua 
tur, the way which is trodden, not which ought to be. 

2. From an undue and over-indulgent love of them- 
selves. Whence it is, that (as the case may be) they take 
pleasure to think there are some men, that perhaps outdo 
them in wickedness, and offend in some grosser kind than 
they have done. And so they have, they count, a grateful 
occasion, not only to justify themselves, that they are not 
worse than other mien, but to magnify themselves, that 
they are not so bad; asthe Pharisee in his pompous, hypo- 
critical devotion, ‘God, I thank thee (that attribution to 
God, being only made a colour of arrogating more plausi- 
bly to himself) that Iam not as other men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers,” &c. Luke xviii. 11. whereby the hypo- 
crite, while he would extol, doth but the more notoriously 
stigmatize himself. 

3. From a disaffection they bear to the offenders; whence 
they are glad of an advantage against them: that they 
have occasion to glory in their flesh, and insult over their 
weakness. It must be that rejoicing in other men’s sins, 
which is most contrary to charity, that is here more espe- 
cially meant. And that is manifestly the last of these; 
such as proceeds from ill will to the person that offends; 
whereupon we are glad of his halting, (which perhaps we 
watched for before,) and when his foot slippeth, magnify 
ourselves against him. Now rejoicing at the sins of other 
men, upon this account, may be either—1l. Secret, when 
only the heart feels an inward complacency, and is sen- 
sibly gratified thereby ; or—2. Open, when that inward 
pleasure breaks forth into external expressions of triumph 
and insultation, into derision, scoffs, and sarcasms. 

II. And how inconsistent this is with the charity which 
our apostle so highly magnifies, it is now our next business 
to show. And it will appear by comparing this rejoicing 
in other men’s sins; 1. With charity itself,—2. With what 
it is, ever, in most certain connexion with. 

1. With charity itself; and so we shall consider it,— 
1. In its own nature, abstractly and absolutely :—2. In 
relation-to its original, and exemplary cause. And shall 
compare this rejoicing in the sins of other men with it 
both ways. 

1, Consider charity in its own nature; and so it is the 
loving another as myself, so as to desire his welfare and 
felicity as my own: where we must note, that love to 
ourselves, is the measure of the love we owe to others. 
But ye are also to consider, that this measure itself is 
to be measured: for we are not to measure our love to 
others, by the love we bear to ourselves, otherwise, than 
as that also agrees with our superior rule; which obliges 
us so to love ourselves, as to design and seek our own 
true felicity, and best good; to “ lay hold on eternal life, 
to work out our own salvation.” If in other instances we 
were not so to understand the matter, (since the particular 
precepts extend no further than the general whe tale man 
might, without transgression, destroy another man’s goods, 
when he hath learned to be prodigal of what he is master 
of himself; and might make himself master of another 
man’s life, whensoever he cares not for his own. And so 
by how much more profligately wicked any man is, he 
should be so much the less a transgressor. 

We are not so absolutely avretotctor, or so much our 
own, that we may do what we will with ourselves. We 
are accountable to him that made us, for our usage of 
ourselves; and in making ourselves miserable, make our- 
selves deeply guilty also. We were made with a possibi- 
lity of being happy. He that made us with souls capable 
of a blessed state, will exact an account of us, what we 
have done with his creature. He that commits a felony 
upon his own life, injures his prince and the community 
to which he belongs. The one is robbed of a subject, 
the other of a member that might be useful; wherein 
both had a right. No man is made for himself. And 
therefore the fact is animadverted on, and punished as 
far as is possible in what remains of the offender, in his’ 
posterity, from whom his goods are confiscate; in his 
name, which bears a mark of infamy, and is made a pub- 
lic reproach. How unspeakably greater 1s the wrong done 
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to the common Ruler of the whole world, when a soul 
destroys itself! loses its possibility of praising and glori- 
fying him eternally in the participation and communion of 
his eternal glory! how great to the glorious society of 

| saints and angels! from whom he factiously withdraws 
himself, and who (though that loss be recompensed to 
them by their satisfaction in the just vengeance which the 

» offended God takes upon the disloyal, apostate wretch) 
were to have pleased and solaced themselves in his joint 
felicity with their own. So that he hath done what in 
him lay, to make them miserable, and even to turn heaven 
into a place of mourning and lamentation. 

The supreme, primary law under which we all are, 
obliges us to be. happy. For it. binds us to take “the 
Lord only for our-God; to love him with all our hearts, 
and minds, and souls, and strength,” And so to love 
him, is to enjoy him, to delight and acquiesce finally and 
ultimately in him, and satisfy ourselves for ever in his 
fulness. So that every man is rebellious in being misera- 
ble, and that even against the first and most deeply funda- 
mental law of his creation. Nor can he love God in obe- 
dience to that law, without loving himself aright. Which 
love to himself, is then to be the measure of the love he is 
to bear to other men; and so most truly it is said, that 
charity begins at home. Every man ought to seek his 
own true felicity, and then to desire another’s as his 
own. 

But now consider what we are to compare herewith. 
Rejoicing in the sins of other men, how contrary is it to 
the most inward nature! to the pure essence! how directly 
doth it strike at the very heart and soul, the life and spirit, 
of charity! For sin is the greatest and highest infelicity of 
the creature; depraves the soul within itself, vitiates its 
powers, deforms its beauty, extinguisheth its light, cor- 
rupts its purity, darkens its glory, disturbs its tranquillity 
and peace, violates its harmonious, joyful state and order, 
and destroys its very life. It disaffects it to God, severs 
it from him, engages his justice and inflames his wrath 
against it. 

W hat is it now to rejoice in another man’s sin? Think 
what it is, and how impossible it is to be where the love 
of God hath any place. What! to be glad that such a 
one is turning a man into a devil! a reasonable, immortal 
soul, capable of heaven, into a fiend of hell!. To be glad 


that such a soul is tearing itself off from God, is blasting} 


its own eternal hopes, and destroying all_ its possibilities 
of a future well-being! Blessed God! how repugnant is 
this to charity ?. For let us consider what it is that we can 
set in directest opposition to it. Let charity be the loving 
of another as.I ought to do myself; its opposite must be, 
the hating ef another, as I should not and cannot sustain 
to do myself. As loving another therefore includes my 
desire of his felicity, and whatsoever is requisite to it till 
it be attained, and my joy for it when it is; loathness of 
his future, and grief for his present, infelicity, as if the case 
were my own; so hating another must equally and most 
essentially include aversion to his future good, and grief 
for his present, (which is the precise notion of envy,) the 
desire of his infelicity, and whatsoever will infer it till it 
be brought about, and joy when it is, or when I behold 
what is certainly conjunct with-it. Which is the very 
wickedness the text animadverts on, as most contrary to 
charity ; the érvyacpexaxta, which not only the Spirit of God 
in the Holy Scriptures, but the very philosophy of pagans, 
doth most highly decry and declaim against: which is of 
the same family you see with envy; and no other way 
differs from it than as the objects are variously posited. 
Let the harm and evil of my brother be remote from him, 
and his good be present, I envy. it.. Let his good be re- 
mote, and any harm or mischief be present and urgent 
upon him, I rejoice in it. Both are rooted in hatred, the 
directest violation of the royal law of loving.my neighbour 
fey lf, Jam. ii. 8. . And it-is that sort_of Exlyacpera ba, 
-which.hath most of horror,.and the very malignity of hell 
» .dn it; as the sin of another, wherein this joy is taken, is an 
il against the great God,.(which there will be occasion 
~ more directly to consider hereafter,) as well as to him that 
commits if; a wrong to the former, and a hurt to the lat- 
ter; whereas other infelicities are evils to him only whom 
they befall, 
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2. Consider charity in relation to its original, and ex- 
emplar. And so it is immediately from God, and his very 
image. God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him, 1 John iv. 16. And what sort 
of love is this which is made so identical, and the same 
thing, with the very being and nature of God; not a 
turbid and tumultuous, not a mean and ignoble, not an 
imprudent, rash, and violent, least of all, an impure, pol- 
luted passion: but a most calm, wise, majestic, holy will 
to do good to his creatures, upon terms truly worthy of 
God. Good-will, most conjunct with the other inseparable 
perfections of the Godhead: whence, with expressions of 
the most benign propensions towards his creatures, he still 
conjoins declarations of his hatred of sin, upon all oc- 
casions: that he is not a God that takes pleasure in 
wickedness, nor can evil dwell with him, that sin is the 
abominable thing which his soul loathes; that he is of 
purer eyes, than to look on iniquity. What can now be 
more contrary to the pure and holy love, which shall re- 
semble and be the image of his, than to rejoice in iniquity ? 
For as God} while he loves the person, hates the sin, men 
do in this case love the sin, and hate the person. And 
while this horrid, impure malignity is not from God, or 
like him, (far be the thought from us,) from whom doth it 
derive? Whom doth it resemble? We read but of two 
general fathers, whose children are specified and distin- 
guished, even by this very thing, or its contrary, in a fore- 
mentioned text, 1 John iii. 10. where, when both the 
fathers and their children are set in opposition to one 
another, this;\of not loving one’s brother, 1s given/at once, 
both as the separating note of them who are not of -God’s 
family and offspring, not of him, as the expression is, 


‘having nothing of his holy, blessed image and nature in 


them, (and who consequently must fetch their pedigree 
from. hell, and acknowledge themselves spawned of the 
devil,) and as a summary of all unrighteousness, as it is 
being taken (as often) for the duty of the second table, or 
as a very noted part of it taken in its utmost latitude. 


‘Agreeably to that of our Saviour, John viii. 44. Ye are 


of your father the devil—he was a murderer from the 
beginning—as every one is said to be that hateth his 
brother, 1,John ii. 15. If therefore we can reconcile 


God and the devil together, heaven and hell, we may also 


charity and rejoicing at other men’s sins. 

2. The inconsistency of these two will further appear, 
by comparing this monstrous disaffection of mind with 
the inseparable concomitants of charity, or such things as 
are in connexion with it. .And the argument thence will 
be also strong and enforcing, if that concomitancy shall 
be found to be certain, and the connexion firm, between 
those things and charity. I shall only give instance in 
four things, which every one that examines will acknow- 
ledge to be so connected; viz. wisdom and prudence :— 
piety and sincere devotedness to God and the Redeemer : 
—purity: and—humility. Moralists generally acknow- 
ledge a‘ concatenation of the virtues. Those that are 
truly Christian are. not the less connected, but the more 
strongly. and surely. Which connexion of these now 
mentioned with charity, we shall see as to each of them 
severally; and at the same time, their inconsistency with 
this vile temper and practice. 

1. For wisdom or prudence, it is so nearly allied to 
charity, that it is mentioned by the same name, Jam. iii. 
17. The wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, &c.. The foregoing words (v. 16.) show 
that love is meant. ‘These words represent the heaven! 
descent, and the true nature of it, both together. That it 
is called wisdom, shows its, affinity with it, and that it 
partakes of its nature; dwells.in a calm, sedate mind, 
void of disquieting passions and perturbations, which it is 
the work of wisdom to repress and expel. Indeed the 
name is manifestly intended to express, generally, the tem- 
per, the genius, the spirit of one that is born from above, 
andistending thither, "The contrary.temper, a disposition 
to strife, envy, or grief for the good of another, (which 
naturally turns into joy, for his evil, when his case alters, ) 
is called wisdom.too, but with sufficiently diditirdishing 
and disgracing additions. It is said, (v. 15.) not to be 
from above, but earthly, sensual, devilish; and to have the 
contrary effects ; where envying and strife is, there is con- 
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fusion, (tumult the word signifies, or disorder, unquiet- 
ness, disagreement of a man with himself, as if his, soul 
were plucked asunder, torn from itself,) and every evil 
work, v.16. There can be‘no charity towards another (as 
hath been nected) where there is not first a true love toa 
man’s own soul, which is the immediate measure of it ; 
nor that, where there is not prudence to discern his own 
best good, and what means are to be used to attain it. His 
true good he is not to expect apart by himself, but as a 
member of the Christian community. Not of this or that 
party, but the whole animated body of Christ. In which 
capacity he shares in the common felicity of the whole, 
and affects to draw as many as he can into the communion 
and participation of it. So he enjoys, as a member of that 
body, a tranquillity and repose within himself. But is 
undone in himself, while he bears a disaffected mind to 
the true interest and welfare of the body. 

Wherefore to rejoice in what is prejudicial to it, is con- 

_trary to prudence and charity both at once. Put on, (saith 
the aposile,) as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving one ano- 
ther, if any man have a quarrel against any: even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And above all these 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 
And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body ; implying no true peace or 
satisfaction can be had, but in vital union with the body. 
Is he a wise, or is he not a.mad man, that rejoices he hath 
an unsound hand, or foot, or an ulcerated finger or toe 
rotting off from him ? or that is glad a fire or the plague 
is broken out in the neighbourhood, that equally endangers 
his own house and family, yea and his own life ? 

2. Piety and devotedness to God and the Redeemer, is 
most conjunct with true charity. By this we know that 
we love the children of God, when we love God, &c. 
1 John v. 2. For the true reason of our love to the one, 
is fetched from the other, as hath been shown. And how 
absurd were it to pretend love to a Christian upon Christ’s 
account and for his sake, while there is no love to Christ 
himself! But can it consist with such love and devoted- 
ness to God, to be glad at his being affronted by the sin of 
any man ? or to Christ, whose design it was to redeem us 
from all iniquity, and to bless us, in turning us away from 
our iniquities, to rejoice in the iniquity that obstructs, and 
tends to frustrate his design ? Do we not know he was for 
this end manifested, to destroy the works of the devil? 
And that the works of wickedness are his works ? Do we 
not know, the great God is, in and by our Redeemer, 
maintaining a war against the devil, and the subjects of 
his kingdom ? in which warfare, what are the weapons, 
on the devil’s part, but sins? Who but sinners his soldiers ? 
And who is there of us, but professes to be on God’s part 
in this war? Can it stand with our duty and fidelity to 
him, to be glad that any are foiled, who profess to fight 
under the same banner? what would be thought of him, 
who in battle rejoiceth to see those of his own side fall, 

- here one, and there one? He would surely be counted 

either treacherous or mad. 

3. Charity of the right kind, is most certainly connected 
with purity. The end (or perfection) of the command- 
ment (or of all our commanded obedience) is charity, outof 
a pure heart, 1 Tim. i. 5. Sincere Christians are such as 
have purified their souls, in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren; and must see, 
that they love one another with a pure heart, fervently, 
1 Pet. i. 22. Pagans have taught, there is no such thing 
as true friendly love, but among good men. But how 
consists it with such purity, to take pleasure in other men’s 
impurities, or make their sin the matter of jest and raillery ? 

4, A further inseparable concomitant of charity, is deep 
humility. We find them joined, and are required to put 
them on together, in the already mentioned context. Put 
on kindness, humbleness of mind; above all-put on 
charity ; (Col. iii.) and do find it among these celebrations 
of charity, that it vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up. 
v.4. Nor can.we ever, with due charity, compassionate 
the wants and infirmities of others, if we feel not our own. 


Which if we do, though we are not, ourselves, guilty of 


b axarasacia, 
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heinous wickednesses, we shall so entirely ascribe it to di- 
vine, preserving mercy, as to be in little disposition to re- 
joice that others are. 

Use. We may then, upon the whole, learn hence, how 
we are to demean ourselves in reference to the sins of 
other men. So, no doubt, as charity doth command, and 
require ; at least, so as it doth allow, or not forbid. We 
are manifestly concerned, not to offer violence to so sacred 
a thing; and shall be secure from doing it both these ways. 
We may therefore under these two heads, take direction 
for our behaviour upon such occasions: viz. the actual 
sins of others, or their more observable inclinations thereto. 

1. We should faithfully practise, as to this case, such 
things as charity, and the very law of love, doth expressly 
require and oblige us to. As we are, 

1. To take heed of tempting their inclinations, and of 
inducing others to sin, whether by word or example ; we 
are, otherwise, obliged to avoid doing so, and this greatly 
increases the obligation. What we are not to rejoice in 
upon the account of charity; we are, upon the same ac- 
count, much less to procure. Especially take heed of con- 
tributing to other men’s sins, by the example of your own. 
The power whereof, though it be silent and insensible, is 
most efficacious in all men’s experience. A man would 
ee hear the verbal proposal of that wickedness with 

orror and detestation, which he is gradually and with 
little reluctance drawn into, by observing it in other men’s 

ractice. A downright exhortation to it, would startle 

im. But the conversation of such as familiarly practise 
it, gently insinuates, and by slower degrees alters the habit 
of his mind; secretly conveys an infection like a pesti- 
lential disease; so that the man is mortally seized before 
he feels, and when he suspects no danger. 

Most of all, let them take heed of mischieving others by 
their sins, who are men of more knowledge and pretend 
to more strictness than others. Perhaps some such may 
think of taking their liberty more safely: they understand 
how to take up the business more easily, and compound 
the matter with God. A horrid imagination! and direct 
blasphemy against the holy Gospel of our Lord! If it 
were true, and God should («lo what is so little to be hoped) 
mercifully give them the repentance whereof they most 
wickedly presume, who knows but others may, by that 
example, be hardened in wickedness, and never repent ? 
Yea, if thy greater knowledge should prompt thee to do, 
unnecessarily, that which (really, and abstracting from 
circumstances) is not a sin; but which another took to be 
so, and thence takes a liberty to do other things that are 
certainly sinful; yet walkest thou not charitably. Through 
thy knowledge shal! a weak brother perish and be destroy- 
ed, for whom Christ died ? Rom. xiv.15. with 1 Cor. viii. 
10, 11. Suppose the process be, as from sitting in an idol’s 
temple to idolatry, so from needless sitting in a tavern, to 
drunkenness or other consequent debaucheries. But if 
the thing be, in its first instance, unquestionably sinful, of 
how horrid consequences are the enormities of such as 
have been taken to be men of sanctity, beyond the com- 
mon rate? What a stumbling block to multitudes! How © 
much better might it have been for many that are of the 
Christian profession, if such had never been Christians ! 
And most probably for themselves also! No doubt it had 
been more for the honour of the Christian name. How 
many may be tempted to infidelity and atheism by one 
such instance ! And whereas those scandalized persons do 
often, afterwards, incur this fearful guilt of rejoicing in 
the iniquity of such, even: that also they have to answer 
for, with all the rest. 

2. Charity requires, not only that we do not procure, 
but that we labour, as much as is possible, to prevent the 
sin of others. What, in this kind, we are not to rejoice at, 
we should hinder. And indeed what we do not hinder, if 
it be in our power, we cause. ; 

3. We should not be over-forward .to believe ill of 
others. Charity will, while things are doubtful, at least, 
suspend. See how immediately conjunct these two things _ 
are. It thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, (v.5, 6.) 
it is not imaginative or surmising. And in the following 
verse, (on the better part, it must be understood,) it be- 
Jieveth all things, hopeth all things; 7. e. briefly, it is unapt 
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to believe ill without ground, and hopes well, as long as 
there is any. But it is not so blindly partial, as to shut its 
eyes against apparent truth (of which more in its place.) 

4. Much less should we report things at random, to the 
prejudice of others. That character of an inhabitant in 
the holy hill, must not be forgotten, that taketh not up a 
reproach against his neighbour. 
_ 5, If the matter particularly concern ourselves, and cir- 
cumstances comply, we must have recourse first to the 
supposed offender himself, and (as our Saviour directs) tell 
him his fault between him and thee alone, Matt. xviii. 15. 

6. We ought to compassionate his case. Not rejoicing 
in iniquity, may have in it a peiwors. More may be meant; 
we are sure more is elsewhere enjoined, solemn mourn- 
ing, and the omission severely blamed. Ye are puffed up, 
(1 Cor, v. 2.) (not perhaps so much with pride, as vanity, 
and lightness of spirit, as a bladder swollen with air, 
which is the significancy of that word,) and have not 
rather mourned. Perhaps he is burdened with grief and 
shame. A Christian heart cannot be hard towards such 
a one in that case. We are to bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ, Gal. vi. 2. 

7. We should, as our capacity and circumstances invite 
or allow, (at least by our prayers, ) endeavour his recovery. 


And therein use all the gentleness which the case admits, : 


and which is suitable to a due sense of common human 
frailty. ‘Take the instruction in the apostle’s own words, 
(Gal. vi. 1.) Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 
8. We must take heed, upon one man’s account, of 
censuring others ; for such as we know to be faulty, those 
that for ought we know (and therefore ought to hope) are 
innocent. A practice most absurd and unrighteous, con- 
trary to common reason and justice, as well as charity. 
Yet that whereto some are apt to assume a licence, upon 
so slender and senseless a pretence, 7. e. because some that 
have under a show of piety, hidden the impurities of a 
secretly vicious life; others that are openly profane, and 
lead notoriously lewd and flagitious lives, (who, though 
bad enough, are so far the honester_men,) do add to all 
their other wickedness, that folly and madness, as to. count 


all men hypocrites that are not as bad as themselves; and. 


reckon there is no such thing as real religion in the world. 
A like case as if, because sometimes spectres have-appear- 
ed in human-shape, one should conclude there is; there- 
fore, no such creature‘on-earth as a very man. 

2. But there are also other ,things that ought to come 
into practice, in the case of, other men’s sinning, very 
suitable to the case, and not unsuitable to charity. Which, 
though they proceed more direcily, rather, from some 
other principle, yet are not inconsistent with this, (as the 
graces of God’s Spirit and the duties of:Christians never 
interfere, so as to obstruct or hinder one another, )—things 
which, though charity do not expressly.command, yet are 
otherwise commanded, and which charity doth not forbid. 
Asjo4 i 
1, That we labour to avoid the. contagion of their ex- 
ample: that we take not encouragement to sin from their 
sinning. “Phey.are not our rule. , We have not so learn- 
ed Christ. gah ey hetete TY 

2. That we take warning by it; and endeavour that 
their example may not only:not be tempting to us, but that 
it may be monitory. We should reckon such things are 
our examples, for. this purpose, (1 Cor. x.) and were not 
only, heretofore, recorded and written, but they are also, 
in our own days, permitted to fall out for our admonition. 
We that think, we stand, should therefore take heed lest 
we fall. And must remember we are to stand by faith, 
and are not to be high-minded, but fear. "Tis a costly in- 
struction that is-given us in such instances. Consider the 

dolour and pangs that they may perhaps endure who are 
our monitors. if they do not cry to us to beware, their 
ease doth. Reckon as the Psalmist, (Ps. 1xxiii.) It is good 
for you-to draw near to God; they that are far from him 
shall perish. Labour to be sincere, living Christians. Let 
me tell you what {I have often inculeated. A mere form 
of godliness will one time or other betray you. And that 
it is not being of this or that party, conjoined with a for- 
mal, lifeless religion, that will secure you from being 
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public scandals on earth, and accursed wretches in hell. 
(et every one prove his own work, and make thorough 
work of it; so shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not 
in another, Gal. vi. (yea, though he may have much cause 
of mourning for another,) for every one must, at last, bear 
his own burden and give an account of himself to God. 

3. Seriously bless God for being kept from gross and 
scandalous enormities. Such words savour well, spoken 
with deep humility, and unfeigned sense of Divine favour, 
not with pharisaical! ostentation and scorn, ‘“‘ God, I thank 
thee Iam not as other men.” If the poor man was so 
transported, and poured out his soul in tears of gratitude 
to God, upon the sight of a toad, that he was not such a 
creature ; how much more cause is there for it, upon the 
sight of a gross sinner ! For, I should think, ‘“ Who made 
me differ? Why was not I the example ? and reduced to 
such a condition, before which I would prefer the greatest 
sinless misery in all the world ?” 

There is a threefold degree of mercy in our preserva- 
tion from more heinous and reproachful wickedness. We 
may owe it to nature, that less inclines us to some sins, as 
gluttony, drunkenness, &c. to external succedaneous pro- 
vidence, that keeps us out of the way of temptation; or to 
victorious grace, able to prevail, both against corrupt in- 
clinations of nature, and whatsoever temptations also. 
God is to be acknowledged in all. He is the Author of 
nature, the Ruler in providence, the Fountain of grace. 
Under the first of these notions, he ought more to be eyed 
and praised, than the most are aware of. I could tell you, 
if it were seasbnable, of some:(and no despicable) heathen 
philosophy, which speais of such an évgvia, or goodness ot 
natural temper, (though the word hath:also another signi- 
fication,) that is said to carry in it a sort of seminal pro- 
bity and virtue: which, when it shall be observed how 
some others have the seeds of grosser vitiosity, and of all 
imaginable caJamities, more plentifully sown in their na- 
tures, there is no little reason to be thankful for. Though 
all are bad enough by nature to be children of wrath, and 
for ever miserable without special mercy; and though 
again, none have so bad natures, as to be thereby excus- 
able in wickedness, (they should endeavour, and seek re- 
lief the more earnestly,) yet some are less bad, and their 


ease more remediable, by ordinary means; and therefore 


the difference should be acknowledged with gratitude. 
And surely there is no small mercy, in being kept out of 
the way of temptation, by the dispensation of a more fa- 
vourable providence, that orders more advantageously, the 
circumstanees of their conditions in the world, so as they 
are less exposed to occasions of sin than others are. 
Which providence I called suecedaneous, for distinction’s 
sake ; because even the difference of natural tempers is 
owing to a former providence. But now who can tell, 
what they should be, or do, in such cireumstances as might 
have befallen them? ’Tis a singular favour, not to be ex- 
posed to a dangerous trial, whereof we know not the issue. 
Nor yet should any satisfy themselves without that grace 
which can stem the tide. Which they that possess, how 
should they adore the God of all grace! 

4. Charity doth not forbid, and the case itself requires, 
that when others do grossly and scandalously sin, we 
should, at length, upon plain evidence, admit a conviction 
of the matter of fact. or, otherwise, we cannot perform 
the other duty towards them, unto which charity doth most 
expressly oblige, nor discharge a higher duty, which an- 
other love requires, that ought to be superior to all other. 
No charity can oblige me to be blind, partial, unjust, an- 
true to the interest of God and religion. "When we are 
told in the text, It rejoices not in iniquity, ’tis added in the 
next breath, It rejoices in the truth: 7. e. in equity and 
righteous dealing. We are not to carry alike to good men 
and bad; and are therefore sometime to distinguish them, 
if there be a visible ground for it, or to take notice when 
they manifestly distinguish themselves. For it is neces- 
sary to what is next to ensue: viz. that, 

5. We are to decline their society ; 7. e. when their hei- 
nous guilt appears, and while their repentance appears 
not. Scripture is so plain and copious to this purpose, 
that it would suppose them very ignorant of the Bible, for 
whom it should be needful to quote texts. We must 
avoid them for our own sake, that we be not infected, nor 
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be partakers in their sin and guilt. For theirs, (and so 
charity requires it,) that they may be ashamed, which ma: 
be the means of their reduction and salvation : and (whic 
is most considerable) for the honour of the Christian re- 
ligion, that it may be vindicated, and rescued from re- 
proach, as much as in us lies. It ought to be very grievous 
to us, when the reproach of our religion cannot be rolled 
away without being rolled upon this or that man ; if, es- 
pecially, otherwise valuable. But what reputation ought 
to be of that value with us, as his that bought us with his 
blood? The great God is our example, who refuses the 
fellowship of apostate persons, yea and churches: departs, 
and withdraws his affronted glory. It is pure, and de- 
clines all taint. When high indignities are offered, it 
takes just offence, and with a majestic shyness retires. 
None have been so openly owned by the Lord of glory, as 
that he will countenance them in wickedness. Though 
Coniah (he tells us, expressing a contempt by curtailing 
his name) were the signet on his right hand, yet would he 
pluck him thence. Yea, and our Saviour directs, If our 
right-hand itself prove offensive, we must cast it from us, 
Matt. v. 30. And tothe same purpose, (chap. xviii.) in the 
next words after he had said, Wo to the world because of 
offences: it must be that offences will come, but wo to 
him by whom the offence cometh. Wherefore if thy hand 
offend, &c. ver. 7,8. It must be done as to a hand, a limb 
of our body, with great tenderness, sympathy, and sense of 
sinart and pain; but it must be done.< Dilectionem audio, 
non communicationem ; I hear of love, not communion, saith 
an ancient upon this occasion. 

6. We must take heed of despondency, by reason. of the 
sins of others, or of being discouraged in the way of godli- 
ness; much more of being diverted from it. Indeed the 
greatest temptation which this case gives hereunto, is (to 
this purpose) very inconsiderable and contemptible, 7. e. 
that by reason of the 4 lascivious ways of some, (as that 
word signifies, and is fittest to be read; referred tothe im- 
purities of the Gnostics, as they came to be called,) the 
way of truth (z. e. Christianity itself) is evil spoken of. 
But this ought to be heard (in respect of the scoffers them- 
selves with great pity, but) in respect of their design to 
put serious Christians out of their way, with disdain; and 
with as little regard, or commotion of mind, as would be 
occasioned (so one well expresses it) to a traveller, intent 
upon his journey, by the mowes and grimaces of monkeys 
or baboons. Shall I be disquieted, grow weary, and for- 
sake my way, because an unwary ‘person stumbles, and 
falls in it, and one ten times worse, and more a fool than 
he, laughs at him for it? We must in such cases mourn 
indeed for both, but not faint. And if we mourn, upon a 
true account, we shall easily apprehend it, in its cause, 
very separable from fainting and despondency. It is a 
discouraging thing for any party to be stigmatized, and 
have an ill mark put upon them, from the defection of this 
or that person among them, that was, perhaps, what he 
seemed not, or was little thought tobe. But if we be more 
concerned for the honour of the Christian name, than of 
any one party in the world, our mourning will not be, 
principally, upon so private an account. All wise and 
good men, that understand the matter, will heartily concur 
with us, and count themselves obliged to do so. None that 
are such, or any man that hath the least pretence to rea- 
son, justice, or common sense, will ever allow themselves 
to turn the faults of this or that particular person (that are 
discountenanced as soon as they are known) to the re- 
proach of a party. For others, that are aptest to do so, 
men of debauchéd minds and manners; with whom, not 
being of this or that party, but religion itself, is a reproach. 
I would advise all serious and sober-minded Christians, 
(of whatsoever way or ele if they be twitted with 
the wickedness of any that seemed to be such and were 
“not, to tell the revilers, ‘‘ They are more akin to you than 
tous, and were more of your party (howsoever they dis- 
guised themselves) than of any other we know of.” 

And if yet, after all this, any will give themselves the 
liberty to rejoice at the sins of other men, and make them 
the matter of their sport and divertisement, or take any the 
least pleasure in observing them, I have but these two 
things, in the general, to say to them;—Yon have no 
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reason to rejoice—You have great reason for the con- 
trary. } 

You have first, no reason to rejoice: for produce your 
cause, let us hear your strong reasons. 

1, Is it that such are like you, and as bad men as your- 
selves? But, 

1. What if they be not like you? Every one, perhaps, 
is not, at whose sins (real or supposed) you at a venture 
take liberty to rejoice; what if your guilt be real, theirs 
but imagined? Sometimes through your too much haste, 
it may prove so; and then your jest is spoiled, and you 
are found to laugh only at your own shadow. At least 
you cannot, many times, so certainly know ancther’s guilt 
as you may your own; and sorun the hazard (which a 
wise man would not) of making yourselves the ridicule. 
And supposing your guess, in any part, hit right; what if 
those others sin by surprise, you by design? they in an 
act, you in a course? they in one kind of lewdness, you in 
every kind? they sin and are penitent, you sin and are 
obdurate ? they return, you persevere ? they are ashamed, 
you glory ? These are great differences (if they are really 
to be found) in any such case. But, 

2. If they be not found, and those others be like you 
throughout, every whit as bad as yourselves, this is sure 
no great matter of glorying, that I am not the very worst 
thing’ in all the world! the vilest creature that ever God 
made! Should it be a solace tome also that there are 
devils, who may perhaps be somewhat worse than they or 
I? Nor though they fall in never so entirely with you in 
all points of wickedness, will that much mend your mat- 
ter? Can their wit add to yours, prove there will be no 
judgment-day ? or that there is no God ? or, if that per- 
formance fail, can their power and yours defend you 
against the Almighty? Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked will not go unpunished. Or again, 

2. Suppose you are not of the debauched crew; is this 
your reason why you at least think you may indulge your- 
self some inward pleasure, that wickedness (you observe) 
breaks out among them who are of a distinct party from 
you, which you count may signify somewhat to the better 
reputation of your own? 

But are you then of a party of which you are sure there 
are no illmen? ‘There are too many faults among all 
parties ; but God knows it is fitter for us all to mend, 
than to recriminate. Yea, but the party we are of, pro- 
fesses not somuch strictness. No? What party should you 
be of, that professes lessstrictness ? What more lax rule of 
morals have you than other Christians? Do you not pro- 
fess subjection to the known rules of the Bible, concerning 
Christian and civil conversation? You do not sure profess 
rebellion and hostility against the Lord that bought you! 
Doth not your baptismal covenant (which you are suppos- 
ed to avow) bind you to as much strictness as any other 
Christian? and can there be any other more sacred bond ? 

But ifin other things, than matters of civil conversation, 
such delinquent persons were of a stricter profession, (sup- 
pose it be in matters of religion and worship,) doth that 
delinquency prove, that in those other things, you are in 
the right and they are in the wrong? Doth the wicked- 
ness of any person, against the rules of the common, as 
well as his own stricter profession, prove the profession he 
is of to be false? ‘Then, wherein the profession of pro- 
testants is stricter than of other Christians, the notorious 
sins of wicked protestants, will conclude against the whole 
profession. And the wickedness of a Christian, because 
Christianity is a stricter profession than paganism, will 
prove the Christian religion to be false. Who doubts but 
there may be found, of the Roman communion, better men 
than some protestants, and of pagans, better men than some 
Christians? But then, they are better, only in respect of 
some things, wherein all Christians, or all men, doagree in” 
their sentiments, not in respect of the things wherein they 
differ. And the others are worse, in things that have no con- 
nexion with the matter of difference. Enough is to be found 
to this purpose, in some of the ancients, writing on the be- 
half of Christians, which we need not, in so plain a case. 
Nor can it be thought, that men of any understanding and 
sobriety, will make this any argument, one way or other: 
or think them at all justifiable, that glory in other men’s 
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wickedness, upon this or any other account. For such 
therefore, as are of so ill a mind, and think being of a 
different party gives them licence, they ought to know, 
they make themselves of the same party; and that upon a 
worse account, than any difference in the rituals of reli- 
gion can amount to. Upon the whole, your reason then 
(allege what you’ will) is no reason, and argues nothing 
but shortness of discourse and want of reason; or that you 
would fain say something to excuse an ill practice, when 
you have nothing to say. But I must add, 

2. That you have much reason to the contrary, both 
upon the common account, and your own. 

1. Upon the common account. That the Christian 
world should, while it is so barren of serious Christians, 
be so fertile, and productive of such-monsters! made up 
of the sacred Christian profession, conjoined with (even 
worse than) paganish lives! And the more of sanctity any 
pretend to, the more deplorable is the case, when the 
wickedness breaks forth, that was concealed before, under 
the vizor of that pretence. Is this no matter of lamentation 
to you? or will you here, again, say, your unrelatedness 
to their party, makes you unconcerned? If it do not jus- 
tify your rejoicing, it will sure (you think) excuse your 
not mourning. Will itso indeed? Who made you ofa 
distinct party ? Are you not a Christian? or are you nota 
protestant? And what do you account that, but reformed, 
primitive Christianity ? And so, the more it is refurmed, 
the more perfectly it is itself. Who put it into your power 
to make distinguishing additions to the Christian religion, 
by which to sever yourselves from the body of other Chris- 
tians in the world, so as not to be concerned in the affairs 
of the body ? If this or that member say, ‘‘ I am not of the 
body, is it therefore not of the body ?” Is it not the Chris- 
tian name that is dishonoured by the scandalous lives of 
them that bear that name ? Whose laws are they that are 
broken, the laws of this or that party ? or are they not the 
Jaws of Christ? Will you say you are unrelated to him 
too? or have no concern with him? Can any party be 
united within itself by so sacred ties, as all true Christians 
are with the whole body of Christ? I know no way you 
have to be unconcerned in such cases, as the matter of 

our humiliation, (when they occur within your notice) 
ut by renouncing your Christianity. Nor, indeed, would 
that serve the turn. For what will you do with your hu- 
manity ? Are you not still a man, if you would be no lon- 
ger a Christian? And even that, methinks, should oblige 
us to bewail the depravedness and dishonour of the nature 
and order of human creatures! that they who were made 
for the society of angels, yea, and of the blessed God him- 
self, should be found delighting and wallowing in worse 
impurities than those of the dog or swine. 
he more strictness in morals they have (falsely) pre- 
tended to, the greater is your obligation to lament their 
violating those sacred rules, which you also profess to be 
subject to,) and not the less. Do I need to tell you, that 
even among pagans, where a profession of greater strict- 
ness had once been entered into, an apostacy to gross im- 
moralities hath been the matter of very solemn lamenta- 
tion. As in the school (or church should I call it 2) of Py- 
e Jambl. de vit. Pyth, 
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thagoras, where, when any that had obliged themselves to 
the observation of his virtuous precepts, did afterwards 
lapse into a vicious ¢ course, a funeral and solemn mourn- 
ing was held for them, as if they were dead. _ 

2. On your own. For when our Saviour saith, Wo to 
that man by whom offence cometh, doth he not also say, 
Wo to the world because of offences? And who would 
not fear and lament his share in that wo? Are you proof 
against all hurt by another’s sin? What if it encourage 
you to sintoo? What if it harden you in it? How many 
do some men’s sins dispose to atheism! and to think there 
is nothing in religion! And if you felt in yourselves an 
inclination to rejoice in them, that itself argues the infec- 
tion hath caught upon you; seized your spirits, and cor- 
rupted your vitals: so that you have cause to lament even 
your having rejoiced; to be afflicted, and mourn, and 
weep; to turn your laughter tomourning, and your joy to 
heaviness, James iv. One would think them indeed but 
half men, and scarce any Christians, that can allow them- 
selves so inhuman and unhallowed a pleasure, as rejoi- 
cing in another’s sin! ’Tis very unworthy of a man to 
take pleasure in seeing his fellow-man turning beast. 
There is little in it of the ingenuity that belongs to human 
nature, to delight in the harms of others ; much less of the 
prudence, to make sport of a common mischief. And 
would a Christian rejoice in the disadvantages of his own 
cause ? and in the dishonour and reproach of the very © 
name which he himself bears ? 

To conclude, One would think no more should be need- 
ful to repress*in any this ill inclination, than to consider,— 
what sin is, wherein they rejoice,—and what charity is, 
which is violated by their doing so. What, to rejoice in 
sin! that despites the Creator, and hath wrought such tra- 
gedies in the creation! that turned angels out of heaven ! 
man out of paradise! that hath made the blessed God 
so much a stranger to our world, broken off the inter- 
course, in so great part, between heaven and earth; ob- 
structed the pleasant commerce, which had, otherwise, 
probably been between angels and men! so vilely debased 
the nature of man, and provoked the displeasure of his 
Maker against him! that once overwhelmed the world in 
a deluge of water, and will again ruin it by as destructive 
fire! To rejoice in so hateful a thing, is to do that mad 
part, to cast about firebrands, arrows, and death, and say, 
* Am not I in sport?’ And to do that which so highly of- 
fends against charity! so divine a thing! the offspring of 
God! the birth of heaven, as it is here below, among us 
mortals; the beauty and glory of it, as it is there above, in 
its natural seat; the eternal bond of living union, among 
the blessed spirits that inhabit there, and which would 
make our world, did it universally obtain in it, another 
heaven. Consider from whom, and from what region, that 
must proceed, which is so contrary to God and heaven. 
If any will yet, in despite of Divine love itself, laugh on, 
at so foul and frightful a thing as sin is, ’tis too likely to 
prove the Sardonian laughter; 7. e. (as some explain that 
proverb) of them that die laughing; conclude their lives 
and their laughter both together ; and only cease to laugh 
and to live in the same last breath. 


THE RIGHT USE OF THAT 


ARGUMENT IN PRAYER, 


FROM THE NAME OF GOD; 


ON BEHALF OF A PEOPLE THAT PROFESS IT. 


PREFACE. 


No sort of men have ever pretended to religion, who have not allowed unto prayer a very eminent place in it. And 
so much a deeper and more potent principle is religion in the nature of man than reason, (though both are miserably 
perverted and enfeebled,) that the former doth secretly prompt men (especially in great distresses) to pray, and expect 
relief by prayer, when the way wherein it is efficacious cannot so well be explicated or apprehended by the other. 

And as prayer hath ever been reckoned a very principal part of religion ; so hath intercession for others been wont 
to be accounted a very fit and proper part’of prayer. 

In the general, prayer is most evidently a duty of natural religion, a dictate of nature, which every man’s own mind 
saggests to him, or may be’appealed to about it: (should not a people seek unto their God?) Whence that personated, 
eloquent patron of the Christiah cause, urging for the conviction of his heathen adversary, the common practice of 
people in their extremities, to lift up (even untaught) their hands and eyes to heaven, fitly says of it,* Vulgi iste natu- 
ralis est sermo, That they do herein, as it were, but speak the language of Nature. f a? 

Now hereupon, the impression of that primitive law of nature, (not quite worn out from the mind of man, even in 
this his very degenerate state,) to love our neighbours as ourselves, doth as a natural’ instinct, secretly prompt us to 
pray for others, whom we’cannot otherwise help, (especially such to whom we have more peculiar obligations, who 
are in a more especial sense our neighbours,) as (at least in our last necessities) we do for ourselves: » 

In which recourse to God, whether for ourselves or others, we are led by a sense of our own impotency and depend- 
ent state from a deeply inward apprehension of a Deity, that is, (as Epicurus himself seems constrained to acknow- 
ledge concerning the idea of God,) even proleptical, or such as prevents reason. So that we do not, being urged by 
the pinching necéssity of the case, stay to deliberate and debate the matter with ourselves how this course should 
bring relief, but do even take it for granted, that it may; by an apprehension that is earlier in us, than any former 
reasoning about it, and being prior to it, is also not suppressed by it, but prevails against it, if there be any thing in 
reason objected, which we cannot so clearly answer. » Pua ; 

Yet when we do britig the matter toa rational discussion, we find that in our conception of God we have the appre- 
hension of so perfect and excellent a nature, that we cannot suppose he should be moved by any thing foreign to him- 
self, or that we can inform him of any thing he knew not before, or incline hini to any thing to which his own nature 
inclines him not. And therefore that though the wise and apt course of his government over intelligent creatures 
requires that they should be apprehensive of their own concernments, (whether personal or that belong to them, as 
they are,in communities) and pay a solemn homage to his sovereign power and goodness, by supplicating him about 
them, yet thataif he hear their prayers, it must not be for their sakes, but his own. Therefore also it cannot, upon 
strictest reasoning, but seem most dutiful to him and el ae for ourselves, that our prayers should be conceived after 
such a tenor, as may be’most agreeable unto that apprehension. 

The Holy Scriptures and the Divine Spirit do both aim,at the recovery of apostate man, and the repairing the de- 
cays of his degenerate nature, and do therefore (besides what was necessary to be aged) renew the dictates of the law 
of nature, the one more expressly representing them, the other impressing them afresh, and re-implanting them, in 
the hearts of all that are born of God. Therefore, that external revelation of the mind and will of God doth direct, 
and his blessed Spirit (which is pleased to be in all his children the Spirit of grace and supplication) doth inwardly 
prompt them, not only to pray, (in reference to their single and common concernments,) but to form their prayers 
after this tenor ; which is to be seen in their so frequent use of this argument in prayer, from the name of God. 

Whereupon, in a time when we are so much concerned to be very instant in prayer, not only each of us for himself, 
but for the body of a people, upon whom that holy name is called’; reckoned it seasonable to show briefly the import 
and right use of this argument; and to that purpose have taken forthe ground, the following text of Scripture. 

a p * Octav. apud Min. F. pate 


. PRAYER FROM THE NAME OF GOD. 





JER. XIV. 21. 


DO NOT ABHOR US FOR THY NAME’s SAKE, 


WHERE we have—a petition, and—the argument enfor- 
eing it. 

I. A very serious petition, or a deprecation of the most 
fearful evil imaginable. Do not abhor us. ‘The word* 
doth not merely signify abhorrence, but disdain: a dis- 
pleasure prevailing to that degree, and so fixed, as to infer 
rejection, even from a just sense of honour. So some of 
the bversions read, reject us not, or cast us not forth, as 
we would do what (or whom) we despise and scorn to 
own; as if it were feared the holy God might count it 
ignominious, and a reproach to him, to be further related 
to such a people, and might even be ashamed to be called 
their God. And consequently that the following argument 
is used not without some suspense of mind and doubt lest 
it should be turned against them, whereof more hereafter. 
Here it is implied, 

1. To be no impossible thing that God should reject with 
abhorrence a people once his own, or that have been in 
peculiar, visible relation to him. Prayer is conversant 
about matters of divine liberty, 2. e. that are not known to 
us to be already determined this way or that; but that may 
be, or may not be, as he pleases and sees fit; consistently 
with the settled course and order of things, not about things 
that he had before made ordinarily necessary, nor about 
things that are simply or in ordinary course impossible. 
In the former case prayer would be needless, in the latter 
to no purpose. We do not pray that the sun may rise to- 
morrow at the usual hour, or that the sea may ebb and 
flow, nor that they may be prevented doing so. But we 
must distinguish such necessity and impossibility from a 
mere certainty that things shall either be, or not be. We 
are to pray in the present case, with a deep apprehension 
that this is perfectly a matter of liberty with the great God, 
and that as he took such a people to be his,¢ of mere good 
pleasure, so it depends wholly upon his mere pleasure, that 
he continues the relation, when he might abandon and cast 
them off. It is further implied, 

2. That the more serious and apprehensive among such 
a people, do understand it (at sometimes more especially 
a thing very highly deserved, that God should abhor an 
reject them, The deprecation is a tacit acknowledgment, 
that the deprecated severity was reasonably to be feared, 
not only from sovereign power, but offended justice. This 
is indeed expressed in the next foregoing words. We 


acknowledge, O Lord, our wickedness, and the iniquity, 


of our fathers: for we have sinned against thee, do not 
abhor us, &e. So that this ought to be the sense of the 
supplicants in the present case, that they are herein per- 
fectly at mercy, that if they be heard, ’tis undeserved 
compassion, if they be rejected, ’tis from most deserved 
displeasure. And if it were not expressed, yet the sup- 
plication must be understood to imply it. For when the 
great God hath vouchsafed to limit his sovereign power 
and antecedent liberty by his promise and covenant, such 
a 4N) Sprevit contempsit, b Vulg. Lat. and Chald. Par. 


a prayer were itself reflecting, and an affront, if it should 
proceed upon a supposition, or but intimate, that he should 
ever be inclined to do such a thing, without an excepted 
cause. Such as that his rejecting them upon it might con- 
sist with his being faithful to his word: when he values 
himself so much upon his faithfulness, and seems even to 
lay his very Godhead upon it: as those strangely empha- 
tical words import, (Deut. vii. 9.) Know therefore that 
the Lord thy God, he is God, the faithful God, which keep- 
eth covenant and mercy with them that love him, and keep 
his commandments to a thousand generations; implying 
that he would even yield himself not to be God, if he did 
not in all points vindicate and demonstrate his faithful- 
ness. Nor indeed do we properly crave for any thing, but 
we therein disclaim a legal right to it, and acknowledge 
it to be rightfully in his power, to whom we apply our- 
selves, to grant or deny; we make demands from justice, 
and are supplicants for merey. And with this stnse the 
spirits of holy men have abounded, when they have taken 
upon them to intercede in the like case, as we see Dan. ix. 
7. O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us 
confusion of faces, as at this day, &c. And to the same 
purpose, Ezra ix. Neh. ix. at large, and in many other 
places: g. d. ‘Our only resort, O Lord, is to thy mercy: 
thou mightest most justly abhor and abandon us, and say 
to us, Loammi, ye are none of my people; but in the mul- 
titude of thy tender compassions and mercies, do it not.” 
It is again further to be collected, 

3. That this is a thing which holy and good men do 
most vehemently dread and deprecate, viz.that God should 
thus abhor and reject a people so related tohim. ’Tis that 
which the very genius and spirit of holiness in the sincere, 
regret beyond all things for themselves. They have taken 
the Lord to be their God, for ever and ever; their hearts 
have been attempered to the tenor and constitution of an 
everlasting covenant, which they entered with no design 
or thought of ever parting ; but that it should be the ground 
of an eternal relation. And the law of love written in 
their hearts, prompts them to desire the same thing for 
others too; especially such to whom they have more espe- 
cial, endearing obligations; and (if it were possible) that 
the whole body of a people to whom they are themselves 
united, might all be united to God upon the same terms, 
even by the same vital and everlasting union; and there- 
fore also, that same divine and soul-enlarging love, being 
a living principle in them, makes them have a most aiflict- 
ing sense of any discerned tendencies to a rupture and 
separation that might prevent, and cut off the hope of his 
drawing still more and more of into them that inward 
living union, and intercourse with himself. These things 
it may suffice briefly to have noted from the petition in the 
text. That which I principally designed, is what we have 
next coming under our view, v2z. 

II. The argument brought to enforce it; “for thy 

¢ Deut, vii. 7. chap, x. 15. 
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name’s sake.” About which, what I shall observe, shall 
be with special reference to the case which the prophet re- 
fers unto, in his present use of it; viz. that m praying 
for a people Np the name of God, that he would 
not reject and cast them off, the fit and proper argument 
to be insisted on is that from his own name, (see ver.'l, 
9.) And here it will be requisite,—1. To have some very 
brief consideration of this argument in the general; though 
—2. We principally intend to treat of it as it respects this 
present case. 

1. In the general, we are to consider both what the 
name of God in itself imports, and what is signified by 
using it as an argument in prayer. And, 

(1.) As to what is imported by the name of God, in itself 
considered. We shall not trouble this discourse with the 
fancies of the Rabbins; of whom yet oned very noted, 
soberly and plainly tells us the name of God is wont to 
signify his essence and truth, though the instance he gives, 
shows he means it of the Nomen Tetragrammaton, (the 
name Jehovah,) which indeed more eminently doth so. 
To our purpose it is obvious, and sufficient to note, that by 
his name, more generally, is signified both the peculiar 
excellencies of his nature and being, which are himself, as 
the use of a man’s name is to notify the man. So when 
he is pleased himself to proclaim his own name, thus it 
runs; The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgres- 
Sion, and sin, &c. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. And again, that 
by his name is meant his glory, and. most especially the 
honour and reputation of his government. For so, too, a 
man’s name ‘signifies his fame and repute in the world 
(as they whom our translation calls men of renown, Gen. 
vi. 4. the Hebrew text says only, but plainly, meaning the 
same thing, they were men of name.) And if he be a 
public person, a prince, andruler over others, itmust more 
peculiarly signify his reputation and fame assuch. Thus 
Moses designing to celebrate the unexceptionable equity 
and awful majesty of the Divine government, begins thus ; 
Because I will publish the name of the Lord; ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God. He is the rock, his work is per- 
fect; for all his ways are judgment, Deut. xxxii. 3, 4. 

(2.) As an argument used in prayer, it may accordingly 
either signify the principle from which it is hoped and re- 
quested the should do what we desire, or the end for which. 
For as his name signifies his nature, which himself hath 
taught us primarily to conceive under the notion of good- 
ness, mercy, love, in that forementioned Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
and 1 John iv. 16. so when we pray he would do this or 
that for his name’s sake, the meaning may be, that we re- 
quest he would do it for his mercy’s sake, even in compli- 
ance with himself, and as it were to gratify his own nature, 
which, as nothing is more Godlike, is wont to be delighted 
in acts of goodness towards all, of compassion and mercy 
to the miserable, and of special favour to them that more 
_ peculiarly belong to him. And again, as his name signi- 
| fies his glory, and principally the honour and reputation 
- of his government; so when we pray he would do this 
for his name’s sake, we further must be understood to 
mean, we desire he would do it to prevent his own dis- 
honour, to augment his glory, and further to recommend 
himself to the world. And I conceive it must be meant 
in both these senses taken together, viz. that we pray he 
would do this, or that, both from himself, and for himself; 
from his goodness, or indeed the general perfection of his 
nature, and for his glory, and that he may represent him- 
self such as he tpuly is. But some circumstances in the 
coherent verses, afterwards to be particularly noted, seem 
to intimate that the honour and dignity of his government 
are here more directly meant.. His glory is indeed the 
end which he cannot but design in all that he does. For 
_ inasmuch as he is said to do all things according to the 
counsel of his will, Eph. i. his will must be principally 
of the end, which is ever the highest and most excellent 
good; and that can be no other than himself, and that only 
as he is capable of greatening himself by his own action; 
which cannot be in respect of intrinsic excellency, that be- 
ing already perfect and capable of no addition, therefore it 
must be in point of glory and reputation only. And so 
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as it’s said, having no greater to swear by, he sware by 
himself, Heb. vi. So having no greater to act for, it is” 
most just, and most worthy of him, and but a Godlike 
owning of himself, to act only to and for himself. And 
then whereas, having this constant, just, and holy will, he 
doth all things according to counsel in pursuance of it, it 
must signify that he ever takes the aptest and most proper 
methods for the advancing of his own glory; the choos-» 
ing the fittest and most suitable means to a fore-resolved 
end, being the proper business and design of consultation. 
Though that be spoken of God but allusively, and after the 
manner of men, who by slow degrees, and by much delibe- 
ration, arrive to the very imperfect knowledge of things, 
which at one view he perfectly beholds from all eternity. 

But also how the great God designs his own glory in all 
that he doth, we must take great care be duly and decently 
understood. It were low and mean to think that the 
design of his mighty works and accurate dispensations is 
only that he may fill men’s minds with wonder; be highly 
thought of, admired, and celebrated in the world, which 
even a wise and virtuous man would think an end much 
beneath him. But the glory of his name must be under- 
stood to be primarily an objective glory, that shines with 
a constant and equal lustre in all his dispensations, whe- 
ther men observe, or observe it not. And shines primarily 
to himself, so as that he hath the perpetual self-satisfaction 
of doing as truly becomes him, and what is in itself reput- 
able, worthy of him, and apt to approve itself to a right 
mind, as his own ever is, let men think of his ways as they 
please. Thus it was in his creating the world, when he 
had not yet made man, nor had him to look on, as a wit- 
ness and admirer of his other glorious works; it was 
enough to him to be self-pleased that he saw them to be 
good, and that they had his own most just and compla- 
cential approbation. Wor is he less pleased in himself, i 
his governing the world, than he was in the making of it. 
As also good men, by how much the more they excel in 
goodness, have herein the greatest resemblance and imita- 
tion of God, doing good for goodness sake, and pleasing 
themselves with the lustre and beauty of their own actions, 
shining to their own mind and conscience, and their dis- 
cerned conformity to the steady rules of righteousness; 
without being concerned whether perverse and incompe- 
tent judges approve or disapprovethem. Though also, be- 
cause the blessed God delights in propagating blessedness, 
and imparting it to his intelligent creatures, he is pleased 
in recommending himself, so far, to their estimation and 
love, as is necessary to their own felicity, wherein also he 
doth as it were but enjoy his own goodness, as his felicity 
can only be in himself, and is pleased with the self-satis- 
fying beauty, pleasantness, and glory of it. 

Yet further also we are to consider, that though it be 
most suitable to the majesty, and the independent, self- 
sufficient fulness of God, to take pleasure only in the real 
goodness, excellency, decency, and glory of whatever he 
is, and doth; yet it belongs to, and becomes the dutiful 
affection of his people towards him, to be deeply concern- 
ed how he is thought and spoken of in the world. Dis- 
honourable reflections upon him are therefore as a sword 
in their bones. What cannot hurt him ought to wound 
them. Which dutiful love also cannot but make them 
highly covet that his name might be known, and renowned 
all the world over, knowing that the reproach that is no 
real damage, is a wrong to him; and that universal praise 
is his right, though it cannnot be an advantage. And this 
love to his name they cannot more fifly express, than in 
praying tohim., And here we are further to note that this 
argument, thus generally considered, hath, when we use it 
in prayer, a twofold aspect, 7. e. we are to consider it as an 
argument both to God, and to ourselves. To God, as 
whereby we expect to prevail with him to hear our prayers. 
To ourselves, as whereby we are to be urged and excited 
to pray with the more importunity and confidence, so as 
not to faint in prayer. Thus much as to what is more 
general. We are now, : 

2. To consider it in reference to this present case. 
Where we are to show,—(1.) How the name of God may 
be understood to be concerned, in his abhorring, so as to 
forsake a people more peculiarly related to him,—(2.) The 
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# and right use of this argument in deprecating his 
doing so. 


1. How the name of God may be understood concerned 
in this matter, Taking his name to signify not only his 
nature, and the attributes of his being themselves, but also 
the glory and lustre of those his attributes, especially, 
which are to have a more principal exercise and demon- 
“stration in the course of his government over mankind, and 
more particularly, over such a select, fcewline people. It 
amay seem greatly to reflect upon those his governing attri- 
butes, and detract from the glory of them, and consequently 
to lessen the honour and dignity of his government, if 
having taken such a people into near and peculiar relation 
to him, he should grow into that dislike of them, as at 
length quite to reject and cast off them, as if he now dis- 
dained the relation. That such a contemptuous rejection 
of this people is the thing here deprecated by the prophet, 

“is evident (besides what hath been noted of the true import. 
of the word rendered abhor) from other expressions. in the. 
context, that plainly speak this very sense, and show this 
to be the matter about which he was so deeply concerned. 
Hast thou utterly rejected Judah ? hath thy soul loathed 
Zion? ver. 19. And then presently is added, to the same 
sense, Do not abhor us, &e. As when a man’s heart is full 
of a thing, and the sense of it abounds, he varies expres- 
sions, and from the abundance of the heart, as from a foun- 
tain, the matter streams.from him several ways. His 
iterations, and varied forms of speech to the same purpose, 
show what urged him, and about what his mind was en- 
gaged and taken up. ’Tis plain that, at this time, that 
which this holy man was in this agony for, was not a light- 
er, temporary anger, but so settled a displeasure, as upon 
which a final rejection was likely to ensue. 
And he apprehends the name of God to be concerned 
in it; which it appears also lies with great weight upon 
his spirit; Our iniquities testify against us, but do thou it, 
2. €. Save us, as afterwards, for thy name’s sake, ver. 7. 
And again, ver.9. Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us,. 
and we are called by thy name; leave us not. Which 
also shows how he understood it to be concerned, viz. as 
the great God was not only the common Ruler of the world, 
but a Governor over them, in a way and upon terms 
that were very peculiar, viz. by covenant and compact. 
Such whereof the nuptial contract isthe usual resemblance; 
by which the related persons mutually pass into each 
other’s right, and whereupon, the inferior person in the re- 
lation takes the name of the superior; as Isa. iv. 1. We 
will eat our own bread, and wear our own .apparel, only 
let us be called by thy name. So the great God entering 
that covenant with a people, ‘I will be your God, and you 
shall be my people,” speaks of himself as conjugally related 
to them. Thou shalt be called by a new name, which the 
mouth of the Lord shall name. Thou shalt also be a 
crown of glory in the hand of the Lord; and a royal diadem 
in the hand of thy God. Thou shalt no more be termed, 
Forsaken; neither shall thy land any more be termed De- 
solate; but thou shalt be called Hephzibah, and thy land 
Beulah: for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy land shall 
be married, Isa. Ixii. 4. Thy Maker is thine husband, 
Isa. liv. 5. Who being the governing relative, the phrase 
of being called by his name imports the agreed, voluntary 
subjection of such a people to his government, and his 
vouchsafing to be their Governor, upon the special terms 
of hisown covenant. Whereupon another prophet, plead- 
ing for his special favour, and protection unto this people, 
against their heathen adversaries, uses this phrase, We are 
thine, thou never barest rule over them, they were not 
ealled by thy name, Isa Ixiii. 19. Therefore this prophet 
understood his name to be concerned, if he dome reject 
them, as it signified his honour and reputation as their 
Governor by covenant, which further appears by the im- 
mediate connexion of these words, ‘ Do not abhor us, for 
thy name’s sake,” with those that next follow, Do not dis- 
grace the throne of thy glory: remember, break not thy 
covenant with us: gq. d. “ Thou hast covenanted to be our 
Governor, and hast erected, accordingly, thy gloriousthrone 
among us. How canst thou sustain or endure to break 
thy covenant, and dishonour thy own throne! to draw a 
disreputation upon thy government; or casta dark shadow 
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mend thee in the sight of all nations as the best Ruler that 
ever people had; and might make the sons of men appre- 
hend it the most desirable thing in all the world to be on 
the same terms, under thy government!” Particularly of 
his attributes that have more special relation to his govern- 
ment, such as these may seem (and have been apprehend- 
ed) liable to be reflected on in this case. 

1. His power, as if he had designed to do some great 
thing for them, which he could not bring about, and there- 
fore he casts them off, and will seem no furtherconcerned 
for them. Oras if his power were confined within such 
limits, that it would suffice him to destroy them once for 
all, but not constantly to preserve and prosper them. So 
when God threatened to smite his. people Israel with the 
pestilence, and disinherit them, (Numb. xiv. 12.) Moses 
urges on their behalf, Then the Egyptians shall hear it, for 
thou broughtest up this people.in thy might from among 
them, and they will tell it to the inhabitants of this land: 
for they have heard that thou, Lord, art among this people, 
that thou,.Lord, art seen face to face, and that thy cloud 
standeth over them, and that thou goest before them, by 
day-time in a pillar of a cloud, and in a pillar of fire by 
night. Now if thou shalt kill all this people, as one man, 
then the nations which heard the fame of thee will speak, 
saying, Because the Lord was not able to bring this peo- 
ple into the land which he sware unto them, therefore he 
hath slain them in the wilderness: ver. 13,.14, 15, 16. g. d. 
“ That thou hast peculiarly owned them, and concerned 
thyself for them, cannot be hid. It hath madea great noise 
in the world, and been the common talk of all nations, 
and made amore special impression of awe and terror 
upon the Egyptians, (against whom thon first tookest part 
with them,) that thou wast usually seen face to face among 
them ; that most extraordinary tokens of a-Divine presence, 
the miraculous pillar of a cloud by day, and of fire by 
night, were constantly afforded them. There is no coming 
off, (so far and so openly hast thou. been concerned for 
them,) but this construction will be made of it, that though 
very great difficulties have been overcome for them, there 
was a prospect of yet greater, that could not be overcome; 
and therefore, that whereas less power was required to 
makea present end of them, thou didst rather choose to 
do that.” And this consideration seems sometimes to have 
weighed much with God himself, as we-find he is brought 
in speaking, Deut xxxii. 26,27. Isaid I would scatter 
them into corners, I would make the remembrance of them 
to cease from among men; were it not that I feared the 
wrath of the enemy, lest their adversaries should behave 
themselves strangely, and lest they should say, Our hand 
is high, &c. Whence also, 

2. His wisdom must, by consequence, be exposed too; 
that this was not foreseen and considered, when he first 
undertook their conduct and espoused their interest. 

3. His goodness and benignity, his propensity to do 
good and bestow favours, that it was not so unexhausted a 
fountain as might seem suitable to a god; and to him, 
whom his wonderful noted acts of favour towards that 
people, had made to be vogued among the nations as the 
only one. 4 

4. His clemency and unaptness to. be provoked; the 
great commendation of rulers; who ought to be legum 
similes, as little moved, with passions, as the laws they 
govern by. A thing especially to be expected in a Divine 
Ruler, and most agreeable to the serenity of the nature of 
God. Accordingly not only to what men are commonly 
wont to apprehend of his nature, but what he had been 
pleased to.declare of himself, as is alleged, Numb. xiv. 17, 
18. Let the power of my Lord be great; intimating, that 
to appear hurried with passions would seem an un-Godlike 
impotency : and ’tis added, According as thou hast spoken, 
saying, The Lord is long-suffering and of great mercy, &c. 
Whereupon therefore, : 

5. His sincerity, another great excellency in a governor, 
seems liable to be suspected too. That he should not be 
what he seemed, had given out of himself, or was taken, 
at least, to be the import and signification of his former 
dispensations. Which is the scope of Moses’s reasoning, 
Exod. xxxii, 12. Wherefore should the Egyptians speak 
and say, For mischief did he bring them out to slay them 
in the mountains, and to consume them from the face of 
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‘the earth? Asif he had said, Why shall the Egyptian 
enemy have occasion to apprehend that God did only hide 
mischievous intentions towards this people, under an ap- 
pearance and show of kindness to them ; that he only drew 
them hereby to trust in him, and commit themselves to his 
care and protection, that he might, when he saw his time, 
the more please, and as it were sport himself in having 
deceived them, and in disappointing and destroying them. 
That therefore the God of Israel was not such a one as he 
seemed willing to be thought, nor a relation to him so 
covetable a thing. Or else, 

6. His constancy and faithfulness to himself. He may 
be thought in this case more mutable and unsteady in his 
own designs than is worthy of a God. Even Balaam’s 
notion of the Deity could not allow him to think either, 
first, that as a man he could lie, or next, that as the son of 
man he could repent, Numb. xxiii. The former he thought 
not agreeable to the sincerity, nor the latter to the con- 
stancy, which he reckoned must belong to the nature of 
God. That he should appropriate a people to himself, re- 
markably own them by a long-continued series of eminent 
favours; and at length seem to grow weary of them and 
his own design, and throw them off! How un-Godlike a 
levity doth this seem to import! and how contrary to the 
encouragement which we sometimes find given to such a 
people, even from the regard he would have to his own 
name in this respect, The Lord will not forsake his peo- 
ple, for his great name’s sake; because it hath pleased the 
Lord to make you his people, 1 Sam. xii. 22. 

7. His righteousness in reference to his promise and 
govenant with such a people, or his faithfulness unto them. 
For, as considering only his purpose, and his having be- 
gun a design, his pursuing of it is but faithfulness ae a 
being true) to himself and his own design; so when his 
purpose hath expressed itself in a promise to a people, to 
make it good is to be faithful and true to them. And is 
therefore a ye of righteousness, his promise having 
created a right in them te whom he made it. By his pur- 
pose he is only a debtor to himself, by his promise he is a 
debtor to them too. Upon this account his name seems 
liable to be reflected on, if he should reject such a people ; 
as the words following the text intimate. Do not abhor us, 
for thy name’s sake; Do not disgrace the throne of thy 
glory, break not thy covenant with us. And such is the 
import of Moses’s plea, Numb. xiv. 16. Because the Lord 
was not able to bring this people into the land. which he 
sware unto them, therefore he hath slain them in the wil- 
derness. Which pleading of his he himself also recites 
(Deut. ix. 28.) with little variation ; and implies in it, that 
if God should reject this people, it would turn greatly to 
the prejudice of his name and repute in the world, in re- 
spect of his truth and fidelity, which made so great a part 
of his name and glory. That in his anger he neither re- 
garded his word nor his oath. No bond was sacred with 
him. Than which, what could make a prince more in- 
glorious and infamous? And how gladly would those 
more implacable enemies out of whose hands he had 
rescued his people, catch at such an occasion of traducing 
and defaming him! We see then how the name of God 
may appear concerned in this matter. It seems indeed in 
all these respects very deeply concerned, and much ex- 
posed to obloquy, if he reject such a people. Though ifhe 
should, it can never be, but upon such terms, ag-'that all 
that can be objected, will appear to be but grouri@less cavil 
and calumny, and admit of easy answer, as we shall see 
anon. In the mean time, while the matter admits of any 
hope, we are, 

2. To show the fitness and right use of this argument 
for the preventing of it. We are indeed manifestly to 
distinguish these two things,—The general fitness of this 
argument to be used, and— Wherein stands the fit and due 
use of it. As any thing else, though in itself very fit to be 
used for such and such purposes, (as meat and drink for 
instance, or learning or speech,) may yet notwithstanding 
be used very unfitly. Therefore we shall speak to both 
these severally, and show,—l. How fit an argument this 
is to be insisted on in prayer, even to the purpose we are 
now speaking of;—2. What is requisite to ie due and 
right use of it to this purpose. 

1. Thatitis in itself an argument very fit to be insisted 
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on in prayer to this purpose, or to any other in reference 
whereto ’tis fit for us to pray, is most evident; for it is 
most likely to prevail with God, being an argument taken 
from himself; and most fit to move and affect us, for it 
hath most weight in it. And we ought in prayer as much 
as is possible to conform our minds to God’s; so as not 
only 10 pray for the things which we apprehend him most 
likely to grant, but upon the same grounds, and with the 
same design, which he must be supposed to have in grant- 
ing them, and that there be but one end and aim common 
to him and us. We are told that if we ask any thing 
according to his will he heareth us, 1 John v. 14. This is 
to ask according to his will, in the highest and most certain 
sense. For the first and most fixed. object of any will, 
whatsoever is the end; of any right will, the best and 
most excellent end; which can be but one. The Divine 
will, we are sure, is ever right, and must, so far as it is 
known, be directive, and a rule to ours. Concerning the 
end it is most certainly known, he doth all things (as he 
made all things) for himself. Concerning the means and 
way to his end, we are often ignorant and in doubt; and 
when we are, we then are to will nothing but upon con- 
dition that it will conduce to the great and common end of 
all things, and do interruptatively retract and unpray 
every petition in the very -making it, which shall be really 
repugnant thereto. Nothing can move God besides. He 
is eternally self-moved. Our attempt will be both undu- 
tiful and vain; if we suffer our spirits to be engaged, and 
moved by any thing which will not be a motive unto him. 
Therefore no argument can be fit besides this, for his‘ own 
name, or that cannot be. redueed to it. But the fimess of 
this argument may be more distinctly shown and discerned 
from the following considerations, viz, that it is most suit- 
able. 

1. To the object of prayer; the glorious ever-blessed 
God. To whom it belongs as the appropriate, most 
incommunicable prerogative of the Godhead, to be the 
last as well as the first, the Alpha and the Omega; the | 
End, as he is the Author, of all things: of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom all things are, and untowhom 
must be all glory for ever, Rom. xi. 36. Sothat to pray 
to him that he would do this or that, finally and ultimately , 
for any thing else than his own name, is humbly to sup- 
plicate him that he would resign the Godhead, and quit 


his throne, to this or that creature. 


2. To the right subject of prayer, considered whether ac- 
cording to its original or renewed state; according to 
primitive nature, or renewing grace. To primitive nature, 
which-was no doubt pointed upon God as the last end. 
Otherwise a creature had been made with aversion to him, 
and in the highest pitch of enmity and rebellion; since 
there can be no higher controversy than about the last end. 
And to renewing grace, the design whereof, as it is such, 
can be no other than to restore us to our original state; to 
bring us back and state us where, and as we were, in that 
absolute subordination to God that was original and na- 
tural to us. Which therefore stands in repentance towards 
God as our end, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as our 
way, wherein alone we can acceptably return and render 
ourselves back unto him. We through the law are dead 
to the law; being humbled, broken, macerated, mortified 
by it, we are become dead to it, exempt from its execrating 
condemning power and dominion, that we might live to 
God, (Gal. ii. 19.) that a new divine life and nature might 
spring up in-us, aiming at God, tending and working en- 
tirely and only towards him. Have been reduced to a 
chaos, to utter confusion, or even brought to nothing, that 
we might be created anew, with a re-implanted disposition 
to serve the ends and purposes for which we were first 
made. And therefore are to yield ourselves to God as 
those that are alive from the dead, Rom. vi. 13. 7. e. (as 
ver. 11.) alive to God through Jesus Christ. In him we 
are created to good works, (thatare principally to be esti- 
mated: from the end,) which God had before ordained that 
we should walk in them, Eph. ii. 10. Thus we are recon 
ciled to God. The controversy is taken up, which was 
about no lower thing than the Deity ; who should be God, 
he or we; whether we should live and be for ourselves, or 
him. If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature, old 
things are past.away, behold, all things are become new; 
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and all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to him- 
self by Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. v.17, 18. Hereupon this is, 
in prayer, the only proper genuine connatural breath of 
the new creature, the most inward habitual sense of a de- 
voted soul, ‘ To thee, O Lord, be all things; mayst thou 
ever be the all in all. Let the creation and all things he 
nothing, otherwise than in thee and for thee!” 

3. To the Mediator in whose name we pray. Who 
never undeftook that part of mediating between God and 
us, with a design to alienate and give away from God the 
natural rights of the Godhead; but to assert them to the 
highest, to repair unto God and expiate by his blood the 
encroachments we had made upon them, and provide we 
might do sono more: that we might be forgiven what was 
past, and be dutiful and subject for the future. His prin- 
cipal design was to salve the injured honour and dignity 
of the Divine government, and to reconcile therewith our 
impunity and felicity, to make them consist. He was 
therefore to redeem us to God by his blood, Rev. v. 9. 
How immodest and absurd a confidence were it, for any 
to make use of the Mediator’s name in prayer against his 
principal and most important design ! 

4. To the Spirit of prayer, who, we are told, (Rom. viii. 
27.) makes intercession for the saints cara Ocdv. We read, 
according to the will of God, but no more is in the text than 
according to God, i.e. in subserviency to him, and his in- 
terest; so as that in prayer, by the dictate of that Spirit, 
they supremely mind the things of God, and are most in- 
tent upon his concernments, and upon their own only in 
subordination to his. As itmay well be supposed his own 
Spirit will be true to him, and nof act the hearts which it 
governs, otherwise; and that the prayers that are from 
himself, and of his own inspiring, will be most entirely 
loyal, and import nothing but duty and devotedness to 
him. 

5. To the most perfect model and platform of prayer 
given us by our Lord himself. In which the first place is 
given to the petition, Hallowed be thy name, and the two 
next are about God’s concernments, before any are men- 
tioned of our own. So that the things we are to desire, 
are digested into two tables, as the decalogue is, containing 
the things we are to do; and those that respect God (as 
was fit) set first. 

6. To the constant tenor of the prayers of holy men in 
Scripture. We have seen how earnestly Moses presses 
this argument in the mentioned places, Exod. xxxii. and 
Numb. xiv. And so doth Samuel express his confidence in 
it, when he promises, upon their desire, te pray for the 
trembling people’ of Israel, 1 Sam. xii. 22, 23. The Lord 
will not forsake his ie a for his great name’s sake, be- 
cause it hath pleased the Lord to make you his people. 
Moreover as for me, God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lord, in ceasing to pray for you. And this was a pair 
whom God hath himself dignified as persons of great ex- 
cellency in prayer, and whose prayers he would have a 
value for, if. for any man’s. 'Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before me, &c. Jer. xv. 1. Thus also doth Joshua 
insist, upon occasion of that rebuke Israel met with before 
Ai, Josh. vii. 8, 9. O Lord, what shall I say, when Israel 
turneth their backs before their enemies ? For the Canaan- 
ites, and all the inhabitants of the land, shall hear of it, 
and shall environ us round, and cut off our name from the 
earth; and what wilt thou do unto thy great name? And 
so doth Daniel plead, (one of a famous triad, too, of potent 
wrestlers in prayer, Ezek. xiv. 14.) O Lord, hear; O Lord, 
forgive ; OLord, hearken and do; defer not, for thine own 
sake, O my God: for thy city and thy people are called by 
thy name, Dan. ix. 19. 

7. To the highest example and pattern of prayer, (fit to 
be mentioned apart,) our Lord himself; who, in some of 
his last agonies, praying, Father, save me from this hour, 
represses that innocent voice: But therefore came I to 

and adds, Father, glorify thy name, (John xii. 


| this me 
| 27, 28.) palestine that the sum of his desires did resolve 
ne I 


into that o g, and contented to suffer what was most 
grievous to himself, that so that might be done which 
should be finally most honourable to that great name. 

8. To the design and end of prayer; which is partly and 
principally to be considered as an act of worship, a homage 
to the great God, and so the design of it is to honour him ; 
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and partly as a means, or way of obtaining for ourselves 
the good things we pray for, which therefore is another, 
but an inferior, end of prayer. Whether we consider it 
under the one notion or the other, or propound to ourselves 
the one or the other end in praying: ’tis most agreeable to 
pray after this tenor, and to insist most upon this argu- 
ment in prayer. For, 

First, Bo we intend prayer as a homage to the great 
God, and to give him his due glory in praying to him ? 
How fitly doth it fall in with our design, when not only our 
praying itself, but the matter we chiefly pray for, have the 
same scope and end. We pray that we may glorify God. 
And the thing we more principally desire of him in prayer 
is, that he would glorify himself, or that his name be glo- 
rified. And square all other desires by this measure, de- 
siring nothing else but what may be, or as it is, subservient 
hereto. And, - 

Secondly, If we intend and design any thing of advan- 
tage to ourselves; we can only expect to be heard, and to 
obtain it, upon this ground. ‘The great God deals plainly 
with us in this, and hath expressly declared that if he hear, 
and graciously answer us, it will only be upon this con- 
sideration, as is often inculcated, Ezek. xxxvi. 22. There- 
fore say unto the house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God, 
I do not this for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for my 
holy name’s sake. And I wil! sanctify my great name, 
which was profaned among the heathen. And again, Not 
for your sakes do I this, saith the Lord God, be it known 
unto you; beashamed and confounded for your own ways, 
O house of Israel, ver. 32. This every way then appears 
a most fit argument to be insisted on in prayer; and to this 
purpose as well as to any other; many of the instances 
mentioned from Scripture having an express and particu- 
lar reference to this very case, of praying for a people re- 
lated to God, and upon whom his name was called. It 
remains then to show, * 

2. What is requisite to the right and due use of this 
argument unto this purpose. Where we may sum up all 
in two words, sincerity and submission. The former 
whereof belongs to this case in common with all others, 
wherein we can use this argument, or, which is all one, 
wherein we can pray at all. The other hath somewhat a 
more peculiar reference to this case considered apart by 
itself. And indeed that the one and the other of these are 
requisite in the use of this argument, are both of them 
corollaries from the truth itself we have been hitherto in- 
sisting on, and that have the very substance and spirit of 
itin them. ‘For if this be an argument fit to be used in 
prayer at all, it is obvious to collect, that it ought to he 
used with great sincerity in any case, and with much sub- 
mission, especially in such a case as this. 

1. It is requisite we use this argument with sincerity, 
z. e. that we have a sense in our hearts correspondent to 
the use of it, or that the impression be deeply inwrought 
into our spirits of the glorious excellency of the name of 
God. So as it be really the most desirable thing in our 
eyes, that it be magnified and rendered most glorious, 
whatsoever becomes of us, or of any people or nation un- 
der heaven. Many have learned to use the words “for 
thy name’s sake,” 
tomary, fashionable form of speech ; when, first, there is no 
inward sense in theirhearts that doth swdesse, lies under 
the expression, so as that with them it can be said to signi- 
fy any thing, or have any meaning at all; or, secondly, 
they may have much another meaning from what these 
words do import, a very low, self-regarding one. As when 
in praying for a people that bear this name, of whom them- 
selves are a part, these words are in their mouths, but their 
hearts are really solicitous for nothing but their own little 
concernments, their wealth, and peace, and ease, and flesh- 
ly accommodations. Apprehending a change of religion 
cannot fall out among such a people, but in conjunction 
with what may be dangerous to themselves in these mean 
respects. Whereupon it may fall out that they wal ray 
earnestly, ery aloud, be full of concern, vehemently impor- 
tunate, and all the noise and cry mean nothing buf their 
own corn, wine, and oil. They mention the name of the 
Lord, but not in truth. It appears the servants of God, in 
the use of this argument, have been touched in their very 
souls with so deep and quick a sense of the dignity and 


as a formula, a plausible phrase, a cus-* 
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honour of the Divine name, that nothing else hath seemed 
considerable with them, or worth the regarding, besides; 
as in those expostulations, “What wilt thou do to thy 
great name? What will the Egyptians say?” &c. This 
alone, apart from their own concernments, was the weighty 
argument with them. For it weighed nothing with Moses 
on the contrary, to be told, “‘ I will make of thee a great 
nation.” To have himself never so glorious a name, to be 
spread in the world and transmitted to all-after ages as the 
root and father of a mighty people, was a light thing in 
comparison of the injury and disreputation that would 
be done to God’s own name, if he should desert or destroy 
this people. Or, thirdly, they may have a very wicked 
meaning. ‘The name of God may be invoked, religious 
solemnities used as a pretence and colour to flagitions 
actions. In nomine Domini—dg-c. Most execrable villa- 
nies have been prefaced with that sacred, adorable name. 
As when a fast was proclaimed, but a rapine upon Naboth’s 
vineyard was a thing designed.- And the awful name of 
God was indifferently used in prayer and in perjury to 
serve the same vile purpose. In whichsoever of those 
degrees this venerable name is insincerely mentioned, we 
. ought toaccounta great requisite is wanting to a right use 
of it as an argument in prayer. And should consider both 
_ the absurdity and the iniquity of our so misusing it... .. 
1. The absurdity. For who can reasonably think him 
- capable of hearing our prayers, whom at the same time he 
thinks incapable of knowing our hearts ? Am I consistent 
with myself when I invocate, worship, trust in him asa 
God, whom I think I can impose upon by a false show 2 
Is it likely, if I can deceive him, that he can help and 
succour me ? 

2. The iniquity. For this can be no low (though it be 
not the cae sense of taking the name of the Lord our 
God in vain. And we know with what awful words that 
great precept is enforced. The Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain. Nor can any man 
devise to put a greater affront upon him than to approach 
him with insincerity. For it is to use him as a senseless 
idol, and signifies as if I counted him as the vanities of 
the Gentiles, one of their inanimate or brutal gods; de- 
nies his omniscience to discern, and his justice and power 
to revenge, the indignity, all at once. And what now is 
to be expected from such a prayer, wherein I both fight 
with myself and him at the same time. With myself, 
for the same object that I worship, I affront in the same 
act; and with him, for my worship is but seeming, and 
the affront real. 

Such a disagreement with myself were enough to blast 
my prayer. The dvip dubvyos, the man with two souls, 

| Jam. i. the double-minded man, is said to be dxardoruros, 
unstable ; (inconsistent with himself, the word signifies ;) 
and let not such a man think, saith the apostle, that he 
all receive any thing of the Lord. Much more when 

is prayer is not only unacceptable to God, but offensive. 
And by which he is. so far from pleasing that he provokes. 

It is then of unspeakable concernment to us in the use 
of this argument, that we will understand ourselves. Let 
us search our hearts; and see that we mean as we speak, 
that we do not pretend a concernedness and zeal for the 
name of God, when he knows all things, knows that we 
lie; and that we do but flatter him with our mouth, and 
lie unto him with our tongues, when our heart is not right 
with him, Ps. Ixxviii. 36,37. That we do not seem to 
be in great perplexity about the name and glory of God, 
when we are quite unconcerned what becomes of his 
name ; are only solicitous lest we should suffer ourselves, 
afraid of being undone, of losing our estates, or of be- 
ing driven from our dwellings, or perhaps but of being 
abridged somewhat of our conveniences, and more delect- 
able enjoyments. As if (not the fortunes of Cesar and 
the empire, but) the mighty and all comprehensive name 
of the great Lord of heaven and earth did depend upon 
our being rich or quiet, and at our ease, and having our 
sense and fancy gratified. Asif the heavens rested upon 
our shoulders, and the frame of the universe were sustained 
by us, who ourselves need such pitiful supports, lean upon 
shadows, and if they fail us are ready to sink and drop 
into nothing ! 

e Selden. de Diis Syriis Synt, 2. Cap. 16. 
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2. Submission is highly requisite, especially in a case of 
this nature ; 2. e. we are to submit to his judgment the dis- 
poeipmerh of his concernments, which this argument 
directly intends ; and our own, which we are too apt indi- 
rectly to connect with his, so as to be more principally so- 
licitous about them. 

1. His concernment in this case must (as is. fit) be sub- 
mitted with all humble deference to his own judgment, it 
being really a doubtful case, not whether it be a desirable 
thing, that the name and honour of God should be pre- 
served and advanced, or whether we should desire it; but 
whether his continuing such a people in visible relation 
to himself, or rejecting and casting them off, will be more 
honourable and glorious to him. Where the doubt lies, 
there must be the submission, 7. e. this matter must be 
referred to himself, it being such as whereof he only is 
the competent judge, and not we. The thing to be judged 
of, is not whether occasion may not be taken by men of 
short discourse, and of profane minds, to think and speak 
reflectingly of such a piece of Providence, viz. if a people 
whom God had long visibly owned and favoured should 
be, at length, rejected with detestation, and exposed to 
ruin. ’Tis like, the heathen nations were very apt so to 
insult, when God did finally abandon and give up that 
people of the Jews, and make them cease at once to be his 
people and any people at all. As we know they did be- 
fore, when they gained any temporary advantage upon 
them, upon their being able to spoil their country, to re- 
duce them to some distress, and straiten their chief city 
with a siege, as if they had them totally in their power, 
they presently draw the God of Israel into an ignominious 
comparison with the fictitious deities of other vanquished 
countries ; the gods of Hamath, Arphad, Sepharvaim, Isa. 
xxxvi. 19. (who are also styled their kings as is thought, ¢ 
2 Kings xix. 13. though the destruction of their kings may 
also admit to be meant as an argument of the impotency 
of their gods. And they are mentioned distinctly, as per- 
haps was not observed, in both those cited books of Scrip- 
ture where that history is more largely recorded ; ings 
xvili. 34. ch. xix. 13. and Isa. xxxvi. 19. ch. xxxvii. 12, 
13.) as if he were able to do no more for the protection of 
his people, than they for their worshippers. And so fora 
few moments, he remains under the censure of being an 
impotent God. But that momentary cloud he knew how 
soon to dispel, and make his glory shine out so much the 
more brightly unto, not only a convincing, but an amazing 
confutation of so profane folly ; yielded the short-sighted 
adversary a temporary victory, which he could presently 
redeem out of their hands, that he might the more glori- 
ous] imp in their surprising, unfeared ruin; and so 
let them and all the world see that those advantages were 
not extorted, but permitted upon considerations that lay 
out of their reach to comprehend; and that they proceed 
not from want of power, but the excellency of other per- 
fections, which would in due time be understood by such 
as were capable of making aright judgment. His wis- 
dom, holiness, and justice, which appeared in putting a 
people so related to him under seasonable rebukes and 
discountenance, when the state of the case, and the me- 
thods of his governiaent required it; and so much the 
rather, because they were so related. According to that, 
You only have I known of all the families of the earth, 
therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities, Amos 
ili. 2. Thematter here to be disputed, was not whether it 
did not occasion a present dishonour to the God of Israel, 
to let the enemy have such a seeming ground of spiteful 
suggestions. concerning him, as if he were impotent, or 
variable, or false to them that had intrusted themselves to 
his protection and care ; but whether that dishonour were 
not recompensed with advantage, by the greater glory that 
accrued to him afterwards. And this also is the matter 
that must come under judgment, if at length he should 
finally cast off such a people ; whether upon the whole, all 
things being considered and taken together, it be not more 
for the honour of his name, and the repuley of his rec- 
toral attributes, to break off such a relation to them than 
continue. Wherein he is not concerned to approve him- 
self to the opinion of fools, or half-witted persons; and 
whose shallow judgment, too, is governed by their disaf- 
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fection; but to such as can consider. Perhaps, to such as 
shall hereafter rise up in succeeding ages. For he is not 
in haste. His steady duration, commensurate with all the 
successions of time, and which runs into eternity, can well 
admit of his staying till this or that frame and contexture 
of providence be completed, and capable of being more 
entirely viewed at once; and till calmer minds, and men 
of less interested passions, shall come to have the consider- 
ing of it. And in the mean time he hath those numberless 
myriads of wise and holy sages in the other world, the con- 
tinual observers of all his dispensations, that behold them 
with equal, unbiassed minds; and from the evidence of the 
matter, give their concurrent approbation and applause, 
with all the true members of the church on earth, Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints, Rev. xv. 3. 
But it is enough and much more considerable to approve 
himself to himself; and that all his dispensations are guided 
according to the steady, eternal reason of things, which is 
an inviviable law to him, from which he never departs, 
and from the perpetual uniform agreement of all his pro- 
vidences, whereto an indubious glory will result unto him, 
that will never admit the least eclipse, or ever be capable 
of being drawn into dispute. And according whereto it 
will appear, if ever he forsake such a people, the concern- 
ment of his name and glory in the matter, was the great in- 
ducement to it ; that he did even owe it to himself, and had 
not, otherwise, dene right to his own name. And whatso- 
ever might be argued from it to the contrary will be found 
capable of a clear and easy answer, so as that the weight 
of the argument will entirely lie on this side. For, 

1. As to his power, he hath reason to be ever secure 
concerning the reputation of that, having given, and know- 
ing how further to give, when he pleases, sufficient demon- 
strations of it other ways. Nor was it ever his design to 
represent himself as a Being of mere power, which of itself 
hath nothing of moral excellency in it; nor do the appear- 
ances. of it tend to beget that true notion of God in the 
minds of men which he designed to propagate ; otherwise 
than as the glory of it should shine in conjunction with 
that of his other attributes, that are more peculiarly worthy 
of God, more appropriate to him, and more apt to repre- 
sent him to the world as the most suitable object of a re- 
ligious veneration. Whereas mere power is capable of 
having place in an unintelligent nature, and in an intelli- 
gent tainted with the most odious impurities. He never 
desired to be known among men by such a name, as 
should signify power only, unaccompanied with wisdom, 
holiness, &c. And, 

2. For his wisdom ; it is seen in pursuing valuable ends, 
by methods suitable to them, and becoming himself. It 
became the absolute sovereignty of a God, to select a na- 
tion, that he would favour more than other nations, but 
would ill have agreed with his wisdom to have bound him- 
self absolutely to them, so as to favour them, howsoever 
they should demean themselves. 

3. His bounty and goodness, though it found them no 

better than other people, was to have made them better. 
Nor was it any disreputation to his goodness to divert 
its current, when they, after long trial, do finally resist its 
design. 
+ 4. His clemency must not be made liable to be mistaken 
tor inadvertency, or neglect ; and to give the world cause 
to say, Tush, God seeth not, neither is there knowledge in 
the Most High. Nor for indifferency, and unconcerned- 
ness what men do, as if good and bad were alike to him. 
And that such as do evil were good in the sight of the 
Lord, and he delighted in them; words wherewith he 
sometimes complained that men wearied him, Mal. ii. 17. 
He is not to redeem the reputation of one attribute by the 
real prejudice of another; 7. ¢. the offence and grievance 
to it, which acting directly against it (if that were possi- 
ble) would occasion. 

5. His sincerity will be highly vindicated and glorified, 
when it shall be seen that there is nothing more of seve- 
rity in such a dispensation, whenever it takes place, than 
was plainly expressed in nis often repeated fore-warnings 
and threatenings, even long before. And therefore, 

6. He is herein but constant to himself, and should be 
more fiao.e to the charge of mutability, and inconstancy, 
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if finally, when the case should so require, he should not 
take this course. And ous 

7. As to his righteousness and fidelity towards such a 
people, even those to whom he more strictly obliged him- 
self than ever he did to any particular nation besides. Let 
but the tenor of his covenant with them be consulted, 
and see whether he did not reserve to himself a liberty of 
casting them off, if they revolted from him; and whether 
these were not ‘his express terms, that he would be with 
them while they were with him, but that if they forsook 
him, he would-forsake them also. Ap: 

Therefore much more is he at liberty, as to any other 
people, to whom he never made so peculiar promises of 
external favours as he did to this people. Nor hereupo 
can any thing be pleaded from his name, or that is 
the compass of its signification, with any certainty, tk 
shall conclude, and be determining on the behalf o 
a people. There is a real, great doubt in the case, whethe 
the argument may not weigh more the other way. A 
whether the wickedness of such a people may not be 
grown io such a prodigious excess, that whereas non 
these his mentioned attributes do make it necessa1 
should continue his relation, some other, that could not be 
alleged for it, may not be alleged against it, and do not 
make it necessary he should break it off. The glory ot 
his holiness (which if we consider it in itself, and ¢ 
sider the value and stress he is wont to put upon it, we 
might even reckon the prime glory of the Deity) is not, 
perhaps, to be sufficiently salved and vindicated without, 
at length, quite abandoning and casting them off. There 
seems to he somewhat very awful and monitory in th 
most pleasant, gracious words, and that breathe so sweet a 
savour: But now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly; wherefore God is not ashamed tobe called their 
God, Heb. xi. 16. viz. that if a people that have long en- 
joyed brighter discoveries of heaven, and the way to it, do 
yet generally bear a disaffected heart to the design of that 
revelation, remain habitually terrene like the rest of the 
world, governed by the spirit of it; ingulfed in the com- 
mon pollutions, sensualities, impieties of the wicked athe- 
istical inhabitants of this earth, God will be even ashamed 
to be called their God. He will reckon it ignominious, 
and a reproach to him, (though he will save such qs are 
sincere among them,) to stand visibly related to such a 
people as their God. "What, to have them for a p 
liar people, that are not peculiar? to distinguish 1 
that will not be distinguished ? to make a visible di 
ence by external favours and privileges, where there i 
visible difference in practice and conversation, that m 
signify a more excellent spirit? This is not only to | 
the intended design, but to have it turn to a disadvat 
and whom he expected to be for a name and a pr. 
him, a crown and a royal diadem, to become to him a el 
honour and a blot. And we do find that such severities 
as have been used towards such a people, are declared to 
have been so, even for the sake of his name, Jer. xxxiy. 
16, 17. But ye turned and polluted my name,—There- 
fore—I will make you to be removed into all the king- 
doms of the earth. And when therefore a remnant of this 
people, rebelliously, against God’s express word, went 
down into Egypt, preferring a precarious subsistence, un- 
der tyranny and idolatry, at the cruel mercy of a long 
since baffled enemy, before the true religion, and liberty, 
under the divine protection, see how God expresses his 
resentment of this dishonour done to his name, and the 
affront offered to his government: Jer. xliv. 26. Therefore 
hear ye the word of the Lord, all Judah that dwell in the 
land of Egypt, Behold, I have sworn by my great name, 
saith the Lord, that my name shall no more be named in 
the mouth of any man of Judah, in all the land of | t, 
saying, The Lord God liveth. “eg ig SS 

And when the time drew near of God’s total rejection 
of that people, as in the time of Malachi’s prophecies; 
they are charged with despising and profaning his name, 
(chap. i. 6, ay and are told God had now no pleasure in 
them, nor would accept an offering at their hands, but that, 
his name should be great among the Gentiles, (ver. 10, 11.) 
even from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, intimating that, excepting those few that thought on 
his name, (chap. iii-16.) and that feared his name, (ch. i 
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2.) who he says should be his, when he made up his jewels, 
(and the Sun of righteousness should rise upon them) he 
would have no more to do with them; but in the day that 
should burn as an oven, (when the whole hemisphere 
should be as one fiery vault,) they should be burnt up as 
stubble, and neither root nor branch be left of them; and 
ull this upon the concern he had for his name, which’was 
veproached by such a people’s pretending to it. Where- 
upon, they had. been threatened (ch. ii. v. 2.) that except 
they did give glory to his name he would curse them, and 
their blessings, corrupt their seed, spread dung upon their 
faces, even that of their solemn feasts, and they should be 
tak mn away therewith. e! 
It is therefore possible the whole force of this argument 
y lie against us, in praying for such a people. Isay, it 
is possible it may whether actually it do or no, we can 
never be competent judges. Our knowledge is not large 
enough, nor our minds.enough comprehensive. Our wis- 
lom is folly itself to the estimating such.a case. We are 
le of pronouncing hastily, it would in this or that 
cular respect, be dishonourable, and an obscurement 
of God’s name, if he should cast off England. But he that 
pronounces hastily, considers but a few things, and looks 
put a little way. 
_ The question is, whether, all things compared and con- 
sidered together, that belong to such a case, it will be more 









honourable to God or dishonourable, and more or less re- 


commend him to intelligent minds, get him a greater 
and more excellent name and renown in the world, when 
it shall be enlightened to consider the case, to break off 

relation or continue it? We know his own judgment 
is according to truth, and hope he will judge the way that 
will be more favourable to us. But we cannot be certain 
of it. ’Tis a case that requires the judgment of his all- 
comprehending mind, whose prospect is large every way ; 
and takes in all the decencies and indecencies that escape 
our notice. As we know in viewing things with the eye, 
a quick and clear sight (especially helped with a fit in- 
strument) will discern many things, so fine and minute, as 
to be, to a duller eye, altogether invisible. It is the work 
of wisdom and judgment, to discern exactly the critical 
seasons and junctures of time, when to do this or that. 
And the wise God in his dispensations, especially towards 
a great community, or the collective body of a people, 
takes usually a vast compass of time, within which to 
select the apt and fit season, for this or that act, whether 
everity or mercy towards them. And it is more fit, as, 
by the coincidence of things, it contributes more to the 
greater glory of his name. We cannot discern the things, 
the concurrence whereof makes this a fitter season than 

‘other, that such an event should be placed just there, 

? ithin so large a tract of time. "What mortal man, or in- 
deed what finite mind, was capable of judging some hun- 
dreds of years before, what was just wanting to the fulness 
of the Amorites’ sin, so as that it should be more honour- 
able and glorious to the Divine justice; not to animadvert 
thereon, till that very time when he did it. Or why he 
chose that time which he pitched upon, wherein to come 
down, and deliver his Israel from their Egyptian oppres- 
sors. Or when.(without inspiration) to be able to say, the 
time to favour Zion, even the set time, is come. Nor are 
we to resolve the matter only into the absoluteness of his 
sovereignty, upon the account whereof he may take what 
time he pleases; but the depth of his hidden wisdom, for 
he doth all things according to the counsel of his will, 
haying reasons to himself, which our shallow, dim sight 
perceives not, and whereof we are infinitely less able to 
make a sure judgment, than a country idiot of reasons of 

_ He may (as to 'the present case) think it most fit, 
onourable, and glorious, so often to forgive, or so 
0 forbear such a delinquent people; and may, at 
, judge it most becoming him, and most worthy of 
him, as he is the common Ruler of the world, and their 
injured despised Ruler, to strike the fatal stroke, and quite 
cut them off from him. 

Now here it is, therefore, necessarily our duty, to use 
this argument with him of his name, so, as wholly to sub- 
mit the matter to his judgment, and but conditionally, if 
it wilsatiheed make most for the glory of his name, that 
then he will not abhor and reject such a people even for 
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his. name’s sake. Nor can we herein be too importu- 
nate, if we be not peremptory, not too intent upon the 
end, the glory of his name; for about the goodness, ex- 
cellency, and desirableness of that we are certain; if we 
be not too determinate about the means, or what will be 
most honourable to his name, concerning which we are 
uncertain. Neither is it disallowed us to use the best 
judgment we can, about the means, and the interest of 
God’s name in this case. It is not our fault to be mis- 
taken; he expects us not to use the judgment of gods. 
But it will be our fault to be peremptory and confident in 
a matter, wherein we may be mistaken ; and must signify 
too much officiousness, as if we understood his affairs 
better than himself, and a bold insolence, to take upon us 
to be the absolute judges of what we understand not ; and 
to cover our presumption with a pretence of duty. There- 
fore though such a people be dear to us, yet because his 
name ought to be infinitely more dear, that, in the settled 
bent of our hearts, we ought to prefer; and be patient of 
his sentence, whatever it proves to be, with deep resent- 
ment of our own desert, but with high complacency that 
his name is vindicated and glorified, and with a sincere, 
undissembled applause of the justice of his proceedings, 
how severe soever they may be towards us; especially if 
we have reason to hope, that severity will terminate, but 
in a temporary discountenance and frown, not in a final 
rejection. 

2. Much more are we to submit our own secular con- 
cernments, which may be involved ; 2. e. we ought only to 
pray we may have the continued, free profession and ex- 
ercise of our religion, in conjunction with the comfortable 
enjoyment of the good things of this life, if that may con- 
sist with and best serve the honour of his great name. 
But if he do really make this judgment in our case, that 
we have so misdemeaned ourselves, and been so little 
really better to common observation, in our practice and 
conversation, than men of a worse religion, that he cannot 
without injury to his name, and the reputation. of his 
government, countenance us against them, by the visible 
favours of his providence; that it will not be honourable 
for him to protect us in our religion, to so little purpose ; 
and while we so little answer the true design of it; that if 
we will retain our religion (which we know we are upon 
no terms to quit) we must suffer for it, and sanctify that 
name before men by our suffering, which we dishonoured 
by our sinning. We have nothing left us to do but to sub- 
mit to God, to humble ourselves under his mighty hand, 
to accept the punishment of our sin, to put off our orna- 
ments, expecting what he will do with us. And be con- 
tent that our dwellings, our substance, our ease and rest, 
our liberties and lives, if he will have it so, be all sacrifices 
to the honour of that excellent name. “Nor can our use of 
this argument want such submission without much insin- 
cerity. Concerning this therefore look back to what was 
said on the former head. 

Nor is there any hardship in the matter, that we are thus 
limited in our praying, for what even nature itself teacheth 
us to desire, our safety, peace, and outward comforts; un- 
less we count it a hardship that we are creatures, and that 
God is God, and that ours is not the supreme interest. 
The desires of the sensitive nature are not otherwise to be 
formed into petitions than by the direction of the rational, 
that also being governed by a superadded holy, divine 
nature; unto which it isa supreme and a vital law, that 
God is to be the first-eyed in every thing. Reason teaches 
that so it should be, and grace makes it beso. And it 
ought to be far from us to think this a hardship; when in 
reference to our greater and more considerable concern- 
ments, those of our_souls, and our eternal states, we are 
put upon no such (dubious suspenseful) submission. He 


' 


hath not, in these, left the matter at all doubtful, or at any — 


uncertainty, whether he will reckon it more honourable ta 
his name to save, or destroy eternally, a sincerely penitent, 
believing, obedient soul. He hath settled a firm connex- 
ion between the felicity of such and his own glory. And 
never put it upon us, as any part of our duty, to be con- 
tented to perish for ever, that he may be glorified; or ever 
to ask ourselves whether we are so content or no. For he 
hath made such things our present, immediate, indispen- 
sable duty, as with which our perishing is not consistent, 
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and upon supposition whereof, it is impossible we should 
not be happy. If we believe in his Son, and submit to 
his government, his name pleads irresistibly for our being 
saved by him. He can haveno higher glory fromus, than 


that we be to the praise of the glory of his grace, being once | 


Beopied in the beloved. Neither is it disallowed us to 

0 the part of concives, fellow-members of a community, 
civil, or spiritual, to pray very earnestly for our people, 
city, country, that are so justly dear to us. Only since 
prayer itself is an acknowledgment of his superiority to 
whom we pray; and we have no argument, that we ought 
to hope should prevail, but that of his own name; we can 
but pray and plead as the nature of prayer, and the import 
of that argument, will admit, 7. e. with entire subjection to 
his holy and sovereign will, and subordination to his su- 
preme interest, to whom we address ourselves in prayer. 

Use. And now the use this will be of to us, is partly to 
correct and reprehend our prayers, wherein they shall be 
found disagreeable to the true import of this argument, 
and partly to persuade unto and encourage such praying, 
as shall be agreeable to it. . 

1, It justly and aptly serves to reprehend and correct, 
such praying as disagrees with it; especially the carnality 
and the selfishness of our prayers. The use of this argu- 
ment implies that the glory of God, and the exaltation of 
his name, should be the principal design of our prayers. 
Is it not in these respects much otherwise? We keep fast 
after fast,and make many prayers. And what is the chief 
design of them? or the thing we are most intent, and 
which our hearts are principally set upon? We see how 
God expostulates this matter, Zech. vii. 5. When ye fasted 
and mourned, in the fifth and seventh month, even those 
seventy years, did you at all fast unto me, even unto me? 
Why, to whom can it be thought this people did keep fasts 
but unto God? Yes, no doubt they did eye him, as the 
object, but not as the end. They were kept to him, but 

“hee him, so as that his interest and glory was the thing 
principally designed in them; nor can it be, if the things 
‘we chiefly insist upon, be such as have no connexion with 

his true interest, or subserviency to it. And let us inquire 

or these two heads; whether our prayers, in these re- 
spects, do not run in such a strain, as that they cannot pos- 
sibly be understood to mean him, or have a true reference 
to him. : : 

1. In respect of the carnality of them. "When we pray 
for the people of our own land, or for the Christian church 

» more generally, what sort of evils is it that we find our 
hearts most feelingly to deprecate, and pray against ? what 
re the good things we chiefly desire for them? We find 
ourselves, *tis likely, to have somewhat a quick sense and 
dread of the calamities of war, depredation, oppression, 
persecution, and we feel, probably, somewhat of sympathy 
within ourselves, when we hear of any abroad, professing 
true, reformed Christianity, that suffer the spoiling of their 
goods, are banished from their present homes, dragged to 
prisons, pressed with pinching necessities, for the sake of 
their religion; and it were well if our compassions were 
more enlarged in such cases. And if we should hear of 
nations depopulated, cities sacked, towns and countries 
deluged with blood and slaughter, these things would cer- 
tainly have an astonishing sound in our ears. But have 
we any proportionable sense of the spiritual evils that 
waste and deform the Christian church, exhaust its strength 
and vigour, and blemish its beauty and glory? Ignorance, 
terrene inclination, glorying in the external forms of reli- 
gion, while the life and power of it are unknown and 
denied, estrangement from God, real infidelity towards the 
Redeemer, veiled over by pretended, nominal Christianity, 
uncharitableness, pride, wrath, strife, envy, hatred, hypo- 
crisy, deceitfulness towards God and man? We ouaht to 
lament and deprecate the former evils without overlooking 
these, or counting them less, or being less affected with 
them. Weare apt to pray for peace unto the Christian 
community, for haleyon days, prosperity, the abundance 
of all outward blessings, in conjunction with the universal 
reception of such forms of religion, as are most agreeable 
to our minds and inclinations. But do we as earnestly pray 
for the reviving of primitive Christianity, and that the 
Christian church may shine in the beauties of holiness, in 
heavenliness, faith, love to God and one another, in sim- 
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plicity, meekness, patience, humility, contempt of this pre- 
sent world, and purity from all the corruptions of it. — ‘his 
we chiefly ought to have done, without leaving the other 
undone. Which while it is left out of our prayers, or not 
more principally insisted on in them, how ill do they ad- 
mit of enforcement by this argument from the name of 
God! For do we think it is so very honourable to his 
name, to be the God of an opulent, luxurious, voluptuous, 
proud, wrathful, contentious people, under what religious 
form or denomination soever ? 2 

2, But also do not our prayers chiefly centre in our- 


selves, while we make a customary (not understood) usc — 


in them of the name of God? And when we principally 
design ourselves in our prayers, what is it we covet most 
for ourselves? ’Tis not agreeable to the holy, new divine 
nature, to desire to engross spiritual good things to our- 
selves ; when for others, we desire only the good things of 
this earth. But if our prayers do only design the averting 
from ourselves outward calamities, or inconveniences, and 
the obtaining only of ease, indulgence, and all grateful 
accommodations to our flesh, how absurd an hypocrisy is 
it to fashion up such a petition, by adding to it, for thy 
name’s sake! Asif the name of God did oblige him to 
consult the ease and repose of our flesh! when our souls, 
thereby, are made and continued the nurseries of a]l the 
evil, vicious inclinations, which show themselves in our 


practice, most of all to the dishonour of that name! What 


subordination is there here? Manifest is the opposition of 
our carnal interest to the interest and honour of the bless- 
ed nameof God. If a malefactor, convicted of the highest 
crimes against the government, should petition for himself 
to this purpose, that it will bring a great disreputation 
upon authority, and detract from the famed clemency and 
goodness of the prince, if any punishment should be in- 
flicted on him for his offences, or if he be not indulged and 
suffered to persist in them; how would this petition sou 
with sober, intelligent men? ’Tis no wonder our fi 
regrets suffering, but ’tis strange our reason should be so 
lost, as to think, at random, that right or wrong the name 
of God is not otherwise to be indemnified than by its 
being saved from suffering. As if the gratification of our 
flesh and the glory of God’s name were so very nearly 
lated, and so much akin to one another! And row 
carnal self-interest, insinuating itself, and thus distortin: 
our prayers, is the radical evil in them, and the-first and 
original part of their faultiness. For it is not likely we 
should love others better than ourselves; therefore we 
cannot go higher in. supplicating for others. But yet we 
inconsiderately mention the name of God for fashion’s 
sake, though it be no way concerned in the matter, unless 
to vindicate and greaten itself, in rejecting us and our 
prayers together. 

2. The further use of what hath been said upon this 
subject, will be to persuade and engage us to have more 
regard to the name of God in our prayers, especially in our 
praying about national and public concernments; or such 
external concernments of our own as are involved with 
them. That, in the habitual temper of our spirits, we 
be so entirely and absolutely devoted to God, and the 
interest of his great name, that our prayers may savour 
of it, and be of an agreeable strain; that the inward sense 
of our souls may fully correspond to the true import of this 
argument, and our hearts may not reproach us, when we 
use it, is only pretending God, but meaning ourselves, and 
that only our carnal self, the interest whereof alone can 
be in competition with that of God’s name, and which, 
while it prevails in us, will be the measure of our prayers 
for others also; that the meaning of our words may not 
be one, and the meaning of our hearts another, that we 
may truly mean as we speak when we use the words for 
thy name’s sake. And that our hearts may bear us this 
true testimony, that,we desire nothing but in due sub- 
ordination to the glory of his name; external favours 
with limitation, only so far as they may; and spiritual 
blessings absolutely, because they certainly will, admit of 
this subordination. And to this purpose let it be con- 
sidered, — 

1. How unsuitable it is to the condition of a creature, 
that it should be otherwise. That were certainly a most 
uncreaturely prayer, that should be of a contrary tenor. 
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et us but digest and state the case aright in our own 
ughts. Admit we are praying with great ardency, on 
the behalf of a people to which we are related, and who 
are also related to God. If can scarce be thought we are 
‘More cencerned for them than for ourselves; or that we 
dove them more than we do ourselves. Our love to our- 
Selves is the usual measure of our love to others. And that 
is higher in the same kind, which is the measure of all 
besides, that belongs to that kind. When therefore we are 
much concerned for the external felicity of such a people, 
it is very natural to be more deeply concerned for our own. 
Now if the sense of our hearts, in such a prayer, will not 
ugree with the true import of these words, “for thy name’s 
sake ;” because indeed, we are more concerned for our 
own carnal peace, ease, and accommodation than we are 
for the name of God; let us, that we may have the matter 
more clearly in view, put our request into such words, as 
wherewith the sense of our hearts will truly agree, and 
will it not be thus, “ Lord, whatever becomes of thy name, 
let nothing be done that shall be grievous, and disquieting 
to my fiesh ;” which is as much as to say, Quit thy throne 
fo it, resign thy government, abandon all thy great in- 
terests for the service and gratification of this animated 
elod of clay ; and do we not now begin to blush at our 
own prayer? We easily slide over such a matter as this, 
while our sense is more latent, and not distinctly reflected 
on, but let us have it before us conceptis verbis ; let it ap- 
re with its own natural face and leek ; and now see what 
orror and detestableness it carries with it! And dare we 
now pu up so treasonable a prayer ? It would puzzle all 
our arithmetic, to assign the quota pars, or the proportional 
part, any of us is of the universe, or the whole creation of 
God! And do I think it fit that the heavens should roll for 
‘metor all the mighty wheels of providence move only 
“with regard to my convenience ? If a worm in your gar- 
D were capable of thought, and because it is permitted 
crawl there, should think, this garden was made for me, 
id every thing in it ought to be ordered for my accom- 
-modation and pleasure, would you not wonder that such 
¥msolence, and a disposition to think so extravagantly, 
should be in conjunction with the thinking power or an 
ility to think at all. If we allow ourselves in that far 
eater (infinitely more unbeseeming and disproportion- 

e) petulaney, do we think when the roller comes it will 
scruple to crush us, or have regard to our immodest, pre- 
tenceless claim? Let us consider what little, minute 
things, how next ‘to nothing we are, even compared with 
all the rest of the world; what are we when compared 
with the Maker and Lord of it, in comparison of whom, 
the whole is but as the drop of a bucket, or the small dust 
of the balance, lighter than nothing, and vanity! We 
should more contemplate ourselves in such a comparison ; 
many comparing themselves with themselves are not wise. 
While we confine and limit our eye only to ourselves, we 
seem great things, fancy ourselves very considerable. 
But what am 1? What is my single personality, ipseity, 
selfhood, (call it what you will,) to him who is the all in 
all? whose being (actually or radically) comprehends all 
being, all that I can conceive, and the infinitely greater 
all that Icannot. If therefore I take in with myself the 
whole body of a people besides, that I am concerned for, 
and admit that a generous love to my country should make 
me prefer their concernments to my own; or that upon a 
higher account, as they are a people related to God, I 
could even lay down my life for them. What are we all, 
and all our interests, to that of his name? And if we 
should ail agree in a desire, that our interest should be 
served upon the dishonour of that name, it were but a 
treasonable conspiracy against our common, rightful Lord. 
And a foolish one, being expressed in a prayer; as if we 
thought to engage him, by our faint breath, against him- 
self. We are to desire no more for them, than they may 
for themselves. And if we have joined in open sinning 
against him, to that height that he shall judge he is obliged 
for the vindication and honour of his name, (by which we 
have been called,) of his wisdom, holiness, and punitive 
justice, as openly to animadvert upon us, can we gainsay ? 
if we know of such a judgment nothing could remain for 
us but shame and silence, conviction of ill desert, and 
patient ee a punishment of our sin. And while we 
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know it not, yet because it is possible, we ought no other- 
wise to deprecate such a procedure against us, than as 
will consist with that possibility. To pray otherwise, if 
we make no mention of his name, is absurd presumption, 
that we should wish or imagine he will prefer any con- 
cernments of ours, to the steady order and decorum of his 
own government. But if we do make mention of it, ’tis 
a more absurd hypocrisy to seem concerned for his name 
when we intend only our own external advantages! at if 
we thought he that could answer our prayers, could not 
understand them, ’Tis surely very unbecoming creatures 
to bear themselves so towards the God that made them. 

2. Consider, that to have a sense in our hearts ‘truly 
agreeable to the proper meaning of this argument, for thy 
name’s sake, is very suitable to the state of returning 
creatures, who are gathering themselves back to God, out 
of the common apostacy wherein all were engaged and 
combined against that great Lord and Ruier of the world. 
In that defection every one did principally mind and set 


up for himself. Each one would be a God to himself, ~ 


but all were, by consequence, against God. "Whom to be 
for, they were divided, and of as many minds as there 
were men. Whom to be against, they were agreed, as if 
their common Lord was the common enemy. For his in- 
terest and theirs were opposite and irreconcileable. They 
were sunk and lost in sensuality, and had no other in- 
terest than that of their flesh. ‘When man hath made 
himself a brute, he then thinks himself fittest to be a god. 
The interest of our souls must unite us with him ; that of 
our flesh engages us against him. Some are through the 
pe of his grace returning. What a pleasure would it 
e to us to behold ourselves among the reducers! those 
that are upon their return; that are again taking the 
Lord only to be their God, and his interest for their only 
interest ! EF 
3. Consider that our very name, as we are Christians, 


obliges us to be of that obedient, happy number. a 


what is Christianity but the tendency of souls towards 
God, through the mediation and under the con of 
Christ? Therefore is the initial precept of it, an e 
condition of our entrance into that blessed state, self-de- 
nial, We answer not our own name, further than as we 
are revolving and rolling back out of our singie and sepa- 
rate state, into our original most natural state of subordi- 
nation to God, wherein only we are capable of union with 
him, and final blessedness in him. This is discipleship to 
Christ, and the design of the Christian religion, to be . 
subdued in our spirits, and wrought down into ayes 
with the Divine will; to be meek, lowly, humble, patient, 
ready to take up the cross, to bear any thing, lose any 
thing, be any thing, or be nothing, that God may be all in 
all. This is our conformity, not to the precepts only but 
to the example too, of our great Lord. Who when he 
was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God ; made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of man; and being found in fashion as a man, 
humbled himself and become obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross, Phil. ii. 6, '7, 8. And hereupon, be- 
cause he was so entirely devoted to the honour and service 
of God’s great name, (Father, glorify thy name, summed 
up his desires,) therefore God highly exalted him, and 
gave him a name above every name, that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, &c. ver. 9, 10. And when- 
ever he shall have a church in the world, that he will 
think it fit to own with visible, unintermitted favours, it 
must consist of persons formed according to that pattern. . 
And then, by losing their own name and little interests for 
God’s, they will find all recovered, when their glorious 
Redeemer shall write upon them the name of his God, 
and the name of the city of his God, and his own new 
name, Rev. iii. 12. ; “4 
4. Let it be further (in the last place) considered, with 
what cheerfulness and confidence we may then pray; 
when our hearts are wrought to the pitch, that we sin- 
cerely design the honour of the Divine name as the most 
desirable thing, and which name above all things we covet 
to have glorified. For we are sure of being heard, and to 
have the same answer which was given our Lord bya 
voice like that of thunder from heaven, when he prayed, 
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Father, glorify thy name, (John xii.) I have both. glorified 
it, and will glorify it again. Our hearts are not right in 
us, till we can count this a pleasant, grateful answer. 
And if we can, we can never fail of it. For we are told, 
1 John v. 14. That whatsoever we ask according to his 
will he heareth us. This will deliver our minds from 
suspense. When we pray for nothing whereof we are 
uncertain, but with great deference and submission, and 
for nothing absolutely and with greatest engagement of 
heart, but whereof we are certain; upon such terms we 
may pray with great assurance; as Daniel did, O Lord, 
hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken and do; defer 
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not for thine own sake, O my God; for thy city and th 
people are called by thy name, ch. ix. 19. And thoug 
an angel be not. thereupon sent to tell us, as was to him, 
so many weeks are determined upon thy people and thy 
holy city, (so the matter is expressed; as it were, kindly 
giving back the interest in them to Daniel, with advantage, 
that he had before acknowledged unto God,) to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, &c. yet we are assured, of what 
reasonably ought to be as satisfying, that whatsoever shall 
befall our city or our people, shall end in the eternal glory 
of God, and of the city of God. : : 


THE 


OFFICE AND WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 


(IN EVERY AGE, WITH REFERENCE TO PARTICULAR PERSONS ; 


CONSIDERED IN SEVERAL SERMONS, 


ON JOHN Ill. 6. AND GALATIANS YV. 25. 


: TO MRS. HOWE. 


Mapam, 
ir was oe the entire thoughts of this great man, upon so important a subject, might be very useful to the 
world, and acceptable to many; and though they are only a specimen of his ordinary course of preaching, without 
any finishing hand, or further design, or perhaps, always his ripest thoughts; yet they carry the lively signatures of 
the admirable genius, and excellent spirit, which always appeared in his composures, and rendered them so peculiar- 
ly fit to instruct and impress the minds of men. "Whosoever considers the compass and variety of the matter, the 
deend and connexion of the thoughts, the striking imagery, and the pertinence and pungency of the expression, will 
see reason to admire the vast capacity of the author, and_be easily disposed to forgive any lesser neglects and es- 
capes; especially when he only proposed to speak familiarly and without any written notes, and.allowed himself a 
liberty in expressing the well digested and disposed conceptions of his mind. 

It will be necessary for your satisfaction, as well as the reader’s, to assure you, that the same care has been taken, 
and the same method observed, in reviewing and transcribing this part of the subject, as was used in the other ; as 
the manuscript was writ by the same skilful and diligent hand. 

The intimacy of a long friendship, and mutual respect, the endearments of the nearest relation, for several of the 
latter years of his life; the high honour you always paid him, and the singular value he expressed for you, living 
and dying; give you the best title to these two volumes of posthumous discourses of the Spirit, and of Family Pray- 
er; and to any respect we are capable of showing you. We believe the noble argument, as well as the excellent au- 
thor, will be peculiarly acceptable and delightful to you, who were so well acquainted with his spirit and preaching; 
and may contribute to a well-grounded peace of mind in a clearer discerning of a regenerate state; and to your dai- 
iy walking in the Spirit, and improvement in the spiritual life. 


This is the sincere desire of, 
Honoured Madam, 
. Your respectful humble servants, 


Goodman’s-Fields, W. HARRIS, 


July 9, 1726. 


SERMON I* 
John iii. 6, latter part. 
That which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 


‘Tue apostle represents the different states of men,accord- 
ing tothe different temper of their minds, as they are either 
carnal or spiritual; the misery and deadliness of the 
former ; Rom. viii. that “to be carnally minded is death :” 
the life and peace which is involved in the other; that “to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.” We are present- 
ed in this text with a view of the two great fountains of 
that carnality and spirituality,which are themselvessogreat 
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fountains of evil and good, unto the children of men, ac- 
cording as the one or the other hath place in them. . The 
whole verse presents us with a view of both ; “that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit ;’ though I am_to insist, as my design re- 
quires, only upon the latter. Some perhaps, taking some 
notice, that there is a universal death reigning over this 
world, by reason of that carnality which hath spread itself 
through it; may be prone to inquire, From whence is it, 
that so prevailing a carnality should so mortally have taint- 
ed the spirits of men every where? And this our Lord 
gives no other account of, and only resolves the matter 
into ordinary human propagation; “that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh.” His account is not such as seems 
to aim at gratifying the curious, but such as wherein the 
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sounder mind might very well be expected to acquiesce. 
It being taken for granted, that the higher original of hu- 
man nature was very well understood and known; it 
might seem a sufficient account of the original of that cor- 
ruption, which is now connate with the nature of man, 
that from. apostate creatures, such as were like themselves 
have descended, and what is born of the flesh, is nothing 
else but flesh: it being manifest that our Saviour intends 
to comprehend under that name, with the nature of man, 
the corruption which is now adhering to it. But serious 
and awakened inquiries would not surcease here, though 
they were never so well satisfied thus far; but at least ha- 
ving gotten an intimation that there is a design on foot, 
for the restoring of life and peace among men, who were 
universally sunk into carnality, earthliness and death; 
they would carry the inquiry further: 2. e. In what way this 
is ever to be brought to pass; by whom it is to be effected ; 
what course is to be taken to bring about so happy and 
glorious a change, with any of this wretched and forlorn 
world? Atleast they would take notice that here and 
there is a renewed spirituality appearing, and putting forth 
itself open to view; though there is too little of it, the 
Lord knows. Why, whence is it, how comes it to pass, 
that here and there we can perceive spirit and life flourish- 
ing afresh in the world, which was so universally over-run 
with carnality and death ? This matter our Lord gives an 
account of in the words which I have designed more espe- 
cially to consider; and resolves it wholly into a spiritual 
production. This is owing to nothing else but the Spirit, 
or anew kind of creation, and generation: the Spirit of 
the living God has taken the matter into his own hands, to 
recover and revive and raise up life and spirit out of this 
wretched world, which is so lost and buried in flesh and 
sin. What is born of the Spirit is spirit; if there is any 
such thing as spirit, any thing worthy of that name to be 
found now among men, that spirit is not of man, but the 
production of the Eternal, Almighty Spirit. 

And certaimly to such whose hearts are deeply and tho- 
roughly concerned about amatter of this consequence, this 
of our Lord here cannot but be a very grateful discovery, 
and carry with it a very pleasant and joyful sound; that 
there is so great and mighty an undertaker, who is en- 
gaged in this affair, thus to retrieve things among men, 
and make life and spirit spring up in this world, so univer- 
sally under the dominion of death. Nor can it be more 
grateful to some than it is certainly necessary to all; and 
we may wonder that it should not be more generally ap- 
prehended so, and that more eyes are not looking wishly 
round about. ‘What, is there no deliverer; no one to un- 
dertake? Is there no onesuitable to such an undertaking 
as this; or who will engage in it? to repair the ruins of 
perishing flesh, and restore the life of,God among men, 
who were alienated from the life of God? But, alas! 
instead of such solicitous inquiries, it appears, we are 
fallen into an age, wherein some deny, and others deride, 
and most utterly disregard, the operations of the blessed 
and glorious Spirit of God, for such purposes. There are 
multitudes to whom the mention of such a thing is mat- 
ter of laughter. What, to have the Spirit! for men to 
talk of having the Spirit!—And there are a great many 
more, we have reason to suppose, who do as little concern 
themselves, whether they ever are the subject of such op- 
erations of this Spirit, as if they were yet to learn, or had 
never heard, whether there were any Holy Ghost: as is 
said concerning some, Acts xix. 2. 

It is therefore my design and purpose from sundry texts 
of Scripture, which may successively suit our purpose, to 

“assert unto you the office of the Holy Ghost, in reference 
to the refining the spirit of men, and restoring the life of 
God among them ; to show that such a work is attributed 
to it; to let you see the necessity of so great an undertaker 
for this work, and his abundant sufficiency for it; toshow 
you by whose procurement, and for whose sake, and in 
whose name, it is employed and set on work ; and in what 
way, and through what dispensation, it is communicated, 
and by what methods, and steps, and degrees, it carries on 
this work upon the spirits of the elect of God, till having 
brought them to sow to the Spirit, they do at length of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. 

The scripture which I have now read doth plainly hold 
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forth so much in general, as that it doth belong to the He- 
ly Ghost, and is attributed and ascribed to it, to produce 
spirit, and bring forth such a thing as spirit in them who 
appertain to God, and are in purpose, and shall be actual- 
ly, taken into communion and participation with him. 
For if we refer this verse to the foregoing verses of the 
chapter, we find our Saviour designedly insists upon this 
argument of regeneration; and doth not only discover to 
us that there is such a thing, but gives some account 
wherein it doth consist, or what kind of work it is; and 
represents the indispensable necessity of it to any man’s 
entrance into the kingdom of God, 7. e. his coming into 
it, or seeing and having any part in it. And so the truth 
which we shall recommend to you, as both answering the 
text and our present purpose, is, that there is a work to be 
done upon whomsoever shall be taken into the kingdom 
of God, by his own blessed Spirit, whereby they are to be 
created, or begotten, spirit of that Spirit. We have three 
things before us which require our consideration, in or- 
der to the more distinct and clear notion of it. 

I. The effect to be wrought, or produced; which is 
here called by the name of the spirit. 

ll. The author or productive cause of this great effect ; 
it is called with an emphasis, the Spirit. 

Ill. The way or manner of production; and that is said 
to be by begetting, or being born; for so ’tis indifferently 
rendered. 

I. We are toconsider the product or the effect wrought, 
and that is defined by the name spirit; what is born or 
begotten of the Spirit, is spirit. It is needful to give some 
account here what we are not to understand by it, and 
then what we are. 

1. It is very manifest we are not to understand by it the 
natural spirit of a man; for our Saviour is not speaking 
here of bringing men into the world, but bringing them 
into the church: he is not speaking of such a sort —_ 

or 
is it a distinct substance from that, or another substance 
diverse from the spirit of a man; for then a regenerate 
person and an unregenerate, the same person in his unre- 
generate and in his regenerate state, would substantially 
differ from himself; and that you may easily apprehend 
how absurd it would be. But, 

2, As to the reason of the name, and the more general 
import of it; by spirit we are to understand something 
spiritual, and which is of a spiritual nature; the abstract 
being put for the concrete, which is a very ordinary elegance 
in the Scripture; as wellas it is many times im a contrary 
sense: You were darkness, but now ye are light in the 
Lord, Eph. v. 8. The name is no more intended to hold 
forth to us, spirit,considered under a merely natural notion, 
without any adjunct, than flesh is intended to signify 
without any adjunct, and only in a merely natural sense. 
The thing which in general is intended to be held forth to 
us by this name, is that frame of holiness, which is in- 
wrought in souls by the Spirit of God in regeneration ; 
and which because it is a spiritual production, most agree- 
able to its productive cause, is therefore called here by the 
name of spirit. It is something which is many times in 
Scripture held forth to us by such other names as these: 
sometimes ’tis called simply by the name of light; ‘“ Now 
are ye light in the Lord ;” as if this product were nothing 
else but a beam of vigorous vital light, darted dovan from 
heaven into the hearts of men. Sometimes it is called by 
the name of life; that is used, ‘tis true, as an expression 
of a larger extent than for the internal work of the Spirit, 
but it comprehends that too; “Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life,” John v. 45. Many times ’tis so 
used as that the circumstances of the place do determine it 
more limitedly, to that peculiar sense, ’Tis sometimes ex- 
pressed by the seed of God, an incorruptibie seed which is 
put into the souls of men, 1 Pet. i. 23. 1 John iii. 8, 9, 10. 
Sometimes ’tis called the new creature: In Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumci- 
sion, but a new creature, Gal. vi. 15. If any man is in 
Christ he is a new creature. It is very usual to speak of 
the effect, and the operation too, by which that effect is 
wrought; the former under the name of creature, the lat- 
ter under the hame of creation; as here it is spoken of 
as a thing begotten; and the causative action, under the 
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name of begetting. It is sometimes called the new man; 
the image of God; and God’s workmanship. These differ- 
ent forms of expression, and if there are any more which 
are not in my thoughts, which are parallel to these, are 
only intended to signify one and the same thing and what 
is here signified by the name of spirit. 

But to give you somewhat a more particular account of 
this thing, this being, this creature, which is here signified 
by the name of spirit. Of this we have said it is not a dis- 
tinct substance from the spirit of a man, and yet we must 
know concerning it in the 

1, place, That ’tis a distinct thing ; or something, though 
not of another substance, which is yet superadded to the 
spirit of a man; and which the spirit of a man, considered 
according to its mere naturals, is destitute of; and which 
therefore lies without the whole sphere and compass of 
mere nature, or any of the improvements thereof. It is 
spoken of in the Scripture as a thing put on: Put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness, Col. iv. 10. There is something put off, and laid 
away; the old man, with his deeds. This shows it to be an 
adjunct, or a thing superadded to us ; which is not only out 
of the compass of our natures, but is no more to be con- 
ceived as comprehended in that state, than a man’s clothes 
which he puts on are comprehended in the notion of his 
body. And in that it is called a new thing, as the new crea- 
ture and the new man; it shows it to be an additional thing. 

2. Though it is diverse and distinct from the spirit of a 
man; yet it is a most intimately inherent thing, and is most 
closely united, wherever it comes to obtain and take place. 
It is a spirit which gets into a man’s spirit, a spirit put into 
spirit. That you may be renewed in the spirit of your 
minds, Eph. iv. 23. Create in me a clean heart, renew a 
right spirit within me, Ps. li. 10. It is the Divine Spirit 
which is the formal renovating principle by which we are 
renewed; and our former natural spirit is the subject of it. 
And ’tis a thing which most inwardly seats and centres 
itself in a man’s soul, and takes possession of his inmost 
soul, which is called the spirit of the mind; and which we 
must conceive to be to the soul, as the heart is to the body, 
so very inward and middle a part, and upon the account 
of which analogy it is that the name of heart is so often 
transferred thither to signify the inward part, or the very 
innermost of the inner man. There it is that the spirit 
doth most intimately inhere and reside. ’Tis not a thing 
which lies in the surface of a man, or consists in outward 
forms, or empty shows, or fruitless talk; but it is something 
which is got into a man’s heart, and hath insinuated and 
conveyed itself there. 

3. It is alterative of its subject, or of that nature to which 
it isadjoined. Itisso in it, asto make a very great altera- 
tion within, and to work a change where it comes; as 
leaven, to which this very thing is compared by our Lord 
which he here calls spirit, hath in it that fermentative vir- 
tue, by which it strangely alters the lump into which it is 
put, and whereto it is adjoined. It is incredible, according 
io the accounts the chemists give, how very little and mi- 
nute a portion shall quite alter and transform the mass into 
which it is put, soas to make it quite another thing. Such 
athing is this begotten spirit, it is alterative of its subject; 
and when it gets within a man, it makes him quite another 
thing from what he was. If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature ; or which is all one, there is anew creature 
in him. Sometimes the whole man is spoken of as the 
subject of this production, and we are said to be new crea- 
tures, and the new creation is spoken of as being in us. 
It only carries this signification with it, that when a man 
is said to be begotten or regenerated, it is only said to be 
so secundum quid, or in.this peculiar respect; as having 
such a thing of new production now put into him. It is 
such a great change which is made, as that all things 
which were old, are said to be done away, and all that re- 
mains to be made new, 2 Cor. v.17. This is nothing else 

but the same Spirit. which is got into the heart of a man, 
and makes its subject new; that is, to become a new heart 
and a right spirit, where it comes to obtain. ’Tis not so 
with every thing which is put into another, or whereof 
another thing is contained ; you may put water into a ba- 
sin, andit alters it nothing; but this is such a thing which 
alters that which it is put into, and makes it quite another. 
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thing; like putting some ‘spirits into that water which 
changes the colour and quality of it. oe? 

4. ’Tis universally diffused in its subject, as it is in-its 
nature alterative of it. ’Tis a thing universally diffused 
through the whole subject wherein it comes; whence it is 
that the operation also is universal, and it makes a thorough 
change. They are very comprehensive expressions which 
the apostle uses concerning holiness or sanctification, 
(1 Thess. v. 23.) where he prays on the behalf of the 
Thessalonians, that God would sanctify them wholly, or 
throughout, that is, in their whole spirit, soul, and body: 
he distinguishes these; probably meaning by the former, 
the soul as rational; by the second, the soul as sensitive; 
and by the third, the corporeal body. It is plain this same 
created, begotten spirit, being designed to repair what was 
impaired by sin, must take place and spread itself as far as 
sin had done. That had vitiated and depraved the whole 
man, and is therefore called, a man; the old man; as 
having extended itself to all the powers, and faculties, and 
all the parts of a man: ’tisamaninaman, This spirit 
therefore is to be a man in a man too, and must spread 
into all the same powers and parts which the former had 
done, and make anew man. Though it is true indeed, 
that the intelligent soul of man can only be formally the 
subject of this change, yet sin is by a sort of participation 
in the sensitive soul, and in the external senses and parts 
of the body; and so must grace or holiness too. ’Tis 
strange rhetoric the apostle uses in that collection of pas- 
sages which we find in Rom. ili. from 10, onward, out of 
certain places of the Old Testament. The apostle designs 
to represent not only how universally sin had spread itself 
among all men, but how it had spread itself through the 
whole of every man: as if they were so very full of sin, 
and so under the possession and power of it, that they 
belched it out of their throats, and through their lips; 
acted it with their hands; and made haste to it with their 
feet: Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues 
they have used deceit, the poison of asps is under their 
lips, their feet are swift to shed blood, destruction and 
misery are in their ways. They do nothing but work mis- 
chief wherever they come. Why, according to this same 
spreading and diffusion of sin, which is here called flesh; 
so must be that of the spirit too, enthroning itself in the 
very inwards of the soul, and having its residence there ; 
whilst thence it difftses its energy and vital influence 
through all the parts and powers of the man, and leavens 
the whole lump. Both sin and holiness are represented 
to us upon the account of their diffusive nature, by a meta- 
phor of the same kind; by the apostle, 1 Cor. v. 6. and by 
our Saviour, Matt. xiii. 31. 

5. He must understand it to be a most excellent thing ; 
of a very high and great excellence, which is here called 
spirit. ’Tis a most pure essence, and noble production, 
agreeable to its productive cause. How vaina thing is all 
this material world, if youabstract and sever spirit from it! 
What a sluggish dull lump were all this mass of earth, 
and all the matter of the world, without spirit! If-you 
could imagine such a distinct thing as a spirit of nature, 
and we know there are operations which some call by that 
name, which in Scripture are simply ascribed to this same 
Spirit who is here spoken of under the name of the Spirit. 
The great Almighty Spirit of God, in the creation of the 
world, did move upon the waters; and in the continual 
sustentation, direction, and government of the creatures, it 
hath its agency:. Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created, and thou renewest the face of the earth, Psal. civ. 
30. Ii we should conceive no such thing as spirit to in- 
fluence this same material world, what a heap would it 
soon be! Asa house would in time become, only mue 
sooner, which should never have any inhabitant, or any 
body to reside there; for the infiuence of an inhabitants 
not so much to keep the house up, as this Almighty Spirit 
is to keep up the frame of nature, and continue things in 
the course and order wherein they naturally were. Upon 
this account, many of the more refined philosophers have 
made it very much their business, to speak debasingly and 
diminishingly of man, and to represent him as a despicable 
thing; that is, the mere body or matter separate from 
spirit: which plainly carries this signification with it, that 
Spirit was, in their account, a most excellent sort and kind 
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of being. This expression, that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit, holds forth this production to be such, @. e. of the 
noblest kind. When the prophet would speak diminish- 
ingly and with contempt concerning the Egyptian power, 
he says, Their horses are flesh and not spirit, Isa. xxxi. 3. 
They have no spirit in them; an expression merely de- 
signed to set forth how little they were to be feared or re- 
garded, and how contemptible they were. : 
6. It is a soul-rectifying or restoring thing. It being a 
thing of a very high excellence, must needs not only render 
the spirit of a man into which it is put, a great deal more 
excellent than it was; bat it was withal designed to restore 
it to its pristine excellence, and make it what it was, or 
what it ought to be. It is by this work or production in 
the spirits of men, that souls are said to be restored: Thou 
restorest my soul, Psal. xxiii.3. So far as this work hath 
taken place in me, he hath brought me back and made me 
to return, where I was and ought to have been. It is 
therefore the very rectitude of the soul, or setting it right 
again: Create a right spirit within me, Psal. li. 10. 
7. It is a divine thing, as we must needs understand it. 
For it is the birth and production of the Divine Spirit, and 
is immediately from God; and it is his very image; and 
the new man which after God is created in righteousness 
and true-holiness. It is something which is as it were 
copied out of God himself, and whereof he is at once 
both the immediate efficient and exemplar. And upon 
this account it is called, by the apostle, the divine nature, 
2 Pet. i. 4. 
8. It is a thing, by the very nature of it, instincted into 
a dependance upon God; or immediately dependent upon 
him as to its continual subsistence. There is a natural 
dependance which is common to all creatures, and essen- 
tial to them as creatures. All have a kind of instinct 
drawn from the continual sustaining them, from the great 
Author of all, but this is a creature which depends know- 
ingly and of choice; and so as to own and avow itself to 
be a depending creature: I live, yet not I, but Christ lives 
in me, Gal. ii. 20. And therefore there are continual 
breathings of desire after God: As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God, 
Psal, xlii. beg. 
9. It is a creature which not only depends on God 
voluntarily and of choice, but aims at him and tends to 
him as an end, and carries the heart and soul of a man to 
doso. Itis by this same inwrought Spirit that the soul 
is principally rectified and set right towards God, so as to 
design him only, and to do all for him. . Hence this be- 
comes the sense of such a one: ‘I desire to be nothing, 
Lord, but for thee. My whole life and being are things of 
no value with me, but for thy sake. I care not whether I 
live or die; whether I am in the body or out of the body, 
is all one to me; for tc me to live is Christ ; and my great 
“desire is, that Christ may be magnified in my body, whether 
by life or by death, Phil. i. 20, 21. And I, through the 

~ law, am dead to the law, that I might live unto God,” 
Gal. ii.19. As soon as ever he becomes, in the former 
sense, dead, delivered from the law, and rescued from 
under the dominion and curse of it, he lives unto God. 
His life becomes a devoted thing; and the tenor and 
stream of all his thoughts, and designs, and endeavours, 
is altogether and wholly to him. 

10. It is an active, powerful thing; or a creature made 
for action and contest. It isa Spirit of power, 2 Tim. 1. 7. 
That which is born of God overcomes the world, 1 John 
v.4, This son of God, this product and begotten spirit, is 
born of God. What! Shall not this son of God, which is 
begotten of him, overcome? Nay, in whom it obtains, they 
are more than conquerors: they conquer over and over; 
they conquer abundantly and with the greatest advantage 
imaginable. *Tis to them who overcome, that the crown 
and throne are designed at last. ‘They shall have a new 
name, and the heavenly hidden manna, and sit down with 

Christ upon his throne, as he overcame, and is set down 

upon the Father’s throne, Rev. ii. 3. ; 

~ Lastly. Tis an immortal thing, and-which never dies. 
Spirit is a thing which essentially carries life in it, and 
therefore can never cease to live. ’Tis an incorruptible 
seed, and the seed of God put into the soul. He who is 
born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remains in 
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him, 1 John #ii.9. His seed, of whom he is born, Can 
that be a mortal thing? It is observable, therefore, how 
the apostle argues concerning those, whom he supposes to 
have been the subjects of this mighty and blessed opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God. If by the spirit ye raatie the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live; for as many as are led 
by the Spirit, are the sons of God, Rom. viii. 13, 14. He 
takes it for granted they are the begotten sons of God, by 
the Spirit. And ’tis as if he had said; What, do you 
think the sons of God shall not live? hath he begotten - 
any mortal sons, or such as can corrupt and die? So those 
words are commonly, and very probably, understood to 
signify, Rev. xx.6. Blessed and holy is he who hath part 
in the first resurrection; over him the second death shall 
have no power. I will not assert that to be the sense, but 
it is not improbable to be so. They who are regenerate, 
and have got this Spirit of life into them; they have got 
that in them which will spring up into life everlasting : 
having their fruit unto holiness, their end is eternal life. 
As our Saviour speaks, John iy. and the apostle Paul, 
Rom. vi. 

You have by these hints some account, what kind of 
thing this same begotten Spirit is, when ’tis said, that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. The time doth not 
allow, at present, to go further in the exphieatory part: I 
would hint this one thing by way of use before we depart, 
that is, that we take heed of- diminishing, or thinking 
slightly and meanly of this mighty distinguishing work of 
the Spirit of God. They are awful words, if duly con- 
sidered, That which is born of the Spirit is spirit. There 
is nothing to be found in all this world, worthy the name 
of spirit, but that which is born immediately of the Spirit, 
and is its offspring. Our Saviour speaks in the other part 
of the verse manifestly in a way of contempt; That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh: that is but flesh which is 
born of flesh! That is, men considered in their mere 
naturals only, or in this present corrupted state of nature. 
We must understand the whole being of man to be the 
corrupted subject; and so to be altogether comprehended 
under the name of flesh; his very soul and natural spirit 
itself in opposition to Spirit, in the other part of the verse, 
as the antithesis plainly shows. Let a man be of never so” 
refined intellectuals, or great accomplishments; let him 
be never so much a man, and humanity cultivated to the 
highest pitch and degree; without this same additional 
superadded Spirit, he is nothing else but a lump of flesh. 
If this thought did sink into the hearts of men, what despi- 
cable and self-loathing thoughts would they have of them- 
selves, while as yet they can find nothing of this begotten 
increated Spirit in them; while that Spirit is not yet come 
into me by which I live to God, and my soul is turned to 
him, and set on him, framed for him, and made active to- 
wards him, and on his behalf; all this while Iam as if I 
were a body and no more, or a mere breathless carcass. 
For plain it is that to all the actions and comforts of the 
divine life, a man in his mere naturals, is as to these things, 
as the carcass is to the actions of a man; that is, a carcass 
can as well read, and discourse, and travel, and trade, as 
a man in whom this Spirit is not, can love God, take 
pleasure in him, act in pure devotedness to him, design 
him as a portion, and have respect to him as such. So 
that now if men did but allow themselves the liberty of re. 
flection, it could not be but sometime or other this would 
be their communion with themselves: “Either I have 
this new superadded Spirit, or I have not; if I have, sure 
such a thing as I have heard it is, would make some work 
in my soul, and show itself; it could not be latent there; 
I should find some changes and transformation wrought in 
me. And if I have not, then where am I? In how dis- 
mal and forlorn a state! It is for me to go and dwell 
among graves, for I am as a carcass, but a piece of spirit- 
less flesh, or breathless lump.” Oh that right thoughts of 
our case upon this account, might once obtain, and take 
place. If this Spirit is not in us, then we are dead crea- 
tures: if we have any thing of life in us, ’tis because the 
Spirit of the living God hath infused and inereated it. ’Tis 
of nosmall concernment if this latter is our case, to observe 
and view the Spirit of God aright. And if the former is 
our case, to see to it, and deal truly with our own souls, 
while any natural breath remains, im order to the regaining 
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‘hat spiritual life, by which we may be capable of breath- 
‘ng spiritually. Methinks one should havea restless mind 
after it: Oh I have no-Spirit within me; nothing that 
moves towards God; no sense of him, or breathings after 
him. O that I were more acquainted with it. ’Tis 
strange that there should be life, and no such motion; ‘and 
impossible there should be this begotten spirit, and we 
should find no change within. 
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We have proposed in order to the explication of the 

text, these three things: 1. To consider the product here 

_ spoken of, under the name of the Spirit. 2. The produc- 
tive cause, or the Divine parent, to which this birth owes 
itself; The Spirit. 3. The kind of the production expressed 
here by being born, or begotten. We have already spoken 
to the first of those, and proceed now to the 

Il, The productive cause, which is here styled, in an 
emphatical sense, the Spirit. This name being spoken of 
the Spirit, is commonly observed and known to be taken 
two ways, either essentially, or personally : essentially, 
So it signifies the nature of God, the pure perfect spiri- 
tuality of that blessed Spirit; so it is said, John iv. 24. 
God is a Spirit. But most frequently ’tis taken in the 
other sense, personally ; 7. e. to signify the person known 
by that name; the third in the Godhead, who by eternal 
spiration proceeds from the Father and Son. That which 
I at present design is to speak of this blessed Spirit, the 
parent of this great production, as such: and therefore 
shall not so much discourse to you concerning the Spirit 
absolutely considered ; as in this relation, or as the author 
of this work wrought in the spiritsof men. "What we are 
to conceive of it, as it is a subsistence in the Godhead; or 
what its agency and operations may be, between the Father 
and Son; or what the kind and nature of that eternal 
Spirit is, and by what way it collectively proceeds from 
both, we are left very much in the dark, as being things of 
less concernment to us. But what is of more importance 
to us, we find more clearly and expressly spoken of, 7. e. 
how we are to consider it in relation to the creation. And 
30 we are taught most evidently to look upon it as the great 
author of all those influences and operations, which are 
properly attributable to God, or any where have place 
throughout the whole creation; whether we speak of the 
old creation or the new; and both within the sphere of 
nature and grace. 

Within the sphere of nature it must be acknowledged. 
the author of universal nature, howsoever diversified, and 
in whatsoever creatures, and must be conceived to have 
influenced, and still to influence, all the creatures, both in 
the works of creation and Providence. Both these are 
manifestly attributed to the Spirit of God in Scripture. It 
was said in the creation to be upon the waters, (Gen. i. 2.) 
to be every where infusing its vital influence, through the 
chaos which was then to be formed and digested, and put 
intoorder. By it the world is as it were new-created every 
day; Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, and they are created ; 
and renewest the face of the earth, Psal. civ. 30, And by 
his Spirit the Lord doth garnish the heaven, as well as re- 
new the face of the earth, Job xxvi. 13. So that we don’t 
need to seek after another distinct spirit ofnature, rauch less 
an irrational dnd unintelligent one, as some fancy; yea, 
pagan light hath gone so far in some, as to understand it 
to be a mind and intelligent spirit which doth every 
where diffuse formative and governing influence, through 
this great creation. And being by its nature immense, it 
is every where at hand to answer every such purpose which 
the exigence of the case, in order to the creature’s renewing, 
doth require. But our greater and more direct concern is 
to consider it as the author of all operations, within the 
sphere of grace, and the new creation. This is it which 
the text doth manifestly intend, i. ¢. to be the operator in 
that great work by which men are to be new formed, for 
that new and other kingdom, which God is raising up to 

; * Preach2d December sth, 1677, at Cordwainer’s Hall. 
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himself in this world, out of the ruins of that kingdom of 
nature, which he hath, and still holds over all, And we 
must understand it to be with great propension, and the 
highest pleasure, that this blessed Spirit hath undertaken 
and doth peron this so important work ; If we consider 
it under the name and style of the Spirit of grace, as it is 
called Heb. x. 29. It takes itself to be despited when the 
truth is not received, or when itis rejected, and men revolt 
from it; which is the great instrument by which this work 
of the Holy Ghost is to be effected and wrought upon the 
spirits of men. As you know there can be done to none 
a greater despite than to cross them in a design upon 
which they are intent, and unto which they are carried by 
a strong propension and inclination of mind. Here liesthe 
emphasis and high pitch of aggravation, and the malignity 
of this wickedness, that the Spirit of all goodness, and be- 
nignity, and love, and sweetness, is despited by them; they 
can find nothing else to turn the spite upon, but the Spirit 
of grace. Consider it under this character, and we must 
understand this work to be undertaken by it with the 
greatest propension, and performed with the highest 

leasure. Looking down upon this forlorn world, and be- 

olding all things waste and ruin; nature in the best 
master-piece of the creation, grown degenerous, depraved, 
a poisonous and horrid thing ; why, pity and compassion 
has been stirred up to the world, and that immense Spirit 
hath gone forth full of love and goodness; full of vital in- 
fluence, being designed to the office of doing a blessed 
work, here and there, wherever it finds its work to lie; and 
that the new creation might be made to spring up out of 
the wastes and desolations of the old. Asa spirit of grace 
we must understand it very intent upon this work, and 
highly pleased with it. . 

And as a spirit of power, we must suppose it to go on 
in this work with efficacy, and to crown it with most cei- 
tain and glorious success. It will not be batfled out of its 
work, or suffer itself to be put beside its office, unto which 
it hath been designed and appointed, for so happy a pur- 
pose. And wherever it is that we find the state of souls 
bettered, and any thing done to form and prepare meet sub- 
jects for God’s kingdom, we are most manifestly taught 
to ascribe all such work to this blessed Spirit. ’Tis his 
appropriate office to refine the spirits of men to that pitch, 
as that they may be capable of their ownname again; that 
is, to be called spirit, when the whole man before is called 
flesh, till this divine work pass upon it. 

This will be evident by considering the several part of 
this work; and you can instance in none whereunto the 
Spirit of God is not entitled. Is holy light and knowledge 
a part? This Spirit is, upon that account, called the Spirit 
of knowledge, Isa. xi. 2. The Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
lation, Eph. i.17. This is implied in the following words; 
The eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that 
you may know the hope of your calling. Is, again, faith a, 
part of this work? as certainly it is; for they who believe 
are said to be born not of flesh nor of blood, or the will of 
man, but of God, Jobn i. 13, Why in reference hereto, it 
is styled, the Spirit of faith, 2 Cor. iv. 13. We having the 
same spirit of faith; 7. e. the same with David who is 
quoted there; we believe and therefore speak. It is plainly 
signified to us, that this same Spirit is always employed asa 
Spirit offaith, and works uniformly from age to age; so that 
just as it wrought in David at so many hundred years’ dis- 
tance, so it wrought in Paul. Is, again, love a part of this 
work in the souls of men? It is styled in the Scripture the 
Spirit oflove. 2'Tim.i.7, Hehath given us the Spirit of love. 
That pure and holy love by which the soul unites with 
God, becomes devoted to him, enjoys solace, and satisfies 
itself in him, And again, is hope a part of it? Why ’tis 
attributed to this same Spirit; Christians do abound in 
hope through the power of the Holy Ghost, Rom. xv. 13. 
Again, is joy a part and principle in this new creation ? 
That is called joy in the Holy Ghost, Rom. xiv. 17. Is 
meekness a part? - This same Spirit upon that account is 
called, the Spirit of meekness, Gal. vi. 1. If that is under- 
stood to signify the habit of meekness in the soul of a 
Christian ; yet that connotes a reference to this Spirit as 
the author of that gracious frame and disposition, and the | 
name itself might congruously enough be understood of 
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the blessed Spirit itself, as such a work is under the power 
and dominion of that Spirit, who is herein the S 

meelness in those in whom it is wrought. Is the tear of 
the Lord a part? It is called the Spirit of the fear of the 
Lord, which rests upon him who is the rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch growing out of his roots, Isa. xi. 1. 
And it isthe same Spirit, and tnder the same characters, 
which is given toall who are united to him; and anointed 
with the same Spirit. If you would have sundry such 
particulars as have been mentioned together, you have an 
enumeration somewhat distinet, Gal. v.22, The fruit ofthe 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. Would you take what 
is more stimmary and comprehensive, and contains all 
such particulars together ? Holiness is of such a compre- 
hensive nature: andit is called the spirit of holiness, Rom. 
i.4. And the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth: that universal rectitude which 
ever comes to have place in the spirits of any. You have 
the equivalent of it im another expression; it is called the 
spirit of a sound mind, 2 Tim. 1.7. Which signifies an 
entire good habit of soul in all kinds and respects; or 
that renovation of soul by which a man becomes a new 
man. So we are renewed in the spirit of the mind, put- 
ting off the old man and putting on the new, Eph. iv. 23, 24. 
But if you go to ‘he transcendental attributes, as 1 may 
call them, of this new creature, you have them still referred 
to this spirit. Life is such a one; for that is capable of 
being spoken of every gracious principle; ’tis lively faith, 
and lively hope, &c. Why, this is the spirit of life, which 
gives life, 2 Cor. iii. 6. Power is such another; for that’ 
is also capable of being spoken of every grace, it may be 
more or less powerful.* There is the power of faith, the 
strength of love and hope, &c. And it is called the spirit of 
power, in reference hereunto, 2 Tim. i. 7. And elsewhere, 
the spirit of might, Isa. xi. 2. Ifwe go to what is prepa- 
ratory to this work, or the convictions which must pass 
upon the spirits of men in order to it, this blessed Spirit is 
entitled to that as the great author of them, John xvi. 
When the Spirit the Comforter is come, he will convince 
the world of sin, and righteousness, and judgment. 
When the Comforter is come: the word is indifferently 
capable of being rendered the advocate; or the great 
pleader, and he who undertakes to manage the cause of 
Christ and Christianity against the world. He, when he 
is come, will make work in the spirits and consciences of 
men; he will make the world understand what they are 
so unapt to understand, their own sin, my righteousness, 
and the power of that judgment and government, which 
is to be set up, in order to the saying whoever shall be 
saved; or this very kingdom, which is spolen of in the 
preceding verse. If we respect what is consequential, 
and following upon this work; the consolations of renewed 
souls ; they are called, the consolations of the Holy Ghost; 
And the churches walking in the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost, were edified, Actsix. 31. All their pre-assurances 
of the possessing of the eternal inheritance, are owing to 
the Spirit, as the earnest of that inheritance, Eph. i. 14. 
2 Cor. v. 5. and the Spirit of adoption, Rom. viii. 15. If 
we consider the pregustations and foretastes of heaven and 
glory, which souls now enjoy sometimes in their way , 
these are called the first-fruits of the Spirit, Rom. viii. 23. 
If we respect the exercises of the new creature, when once 
there is an infused principle ; or any thing of an habitual 
frame of a holy mind, comes to obtain in us; these are 
still constantly attributed to the Spirit. Asthe mortifying 
of sin: If ye through the Spirit mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live, Rom. viii. 13. Leading a holy life, or 
walking in a way of course of holiness, is called walking 
in the Spirit, and being led by the Spirit, Gal. v. 16. 
The life of Christians. is hereupon a sowing to the 
Spirit, whence of the Spirit they receive, at length, life ever- 
lasting, in Gal. vi. 8. Right worship is attributed to the 
Spirit. Prayer, which is worthy of the name, is praying 
in the Holy Ghost, Jude 20. and worship in general, if 
it is right, is worshipping in Spirit and truth, John iv. 24. 
which may be meant, under dominion of God’s own 
pei. But more expressly, Phil. iii. 3. We are the cir- 
‘eumcision who worship God in the Spirit. So that look 
upon what you will relating to the new creature, and every 
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thing of it is attributed tothe Spirit, as the productive 
Consider its parts, its sum, its exercises, ifs pro- 
perties ; consider what is preparatory to it, or consequently 
upon it; consider what it doth, and what it enjoys; and 
all is resolved inito this great principle, the Spirit. 

Ill. We are next to consider the kind of the produc- 
tion, which is signified by a peculiar expression, begettimg < 
for so’tis indifferently capable of being rendered, either 
born or begotten. This is a distinguishing sort of produc- 
tion: there are many ways of production, to which the 
name of begetting will notsquare. Our further work must 
therefore be to show you the peculiar import of this ex- 
pression, and what is designed to be signified by it. It 
plainly holds forth to us such things as these: 

1. It imports the productions to be of a living thing. 
Begetting is a natural, vital production. All productions 
are notso: but there is nothing properly said to be begotten, 
but that which lives. Begetting, “tis true, goes as low as 
to the lowest kind of life; as to vegetives; that isnot only 
altriz, and auctriz, but procreatrix, which propagates its 
kind; but it never goes lower, and is never carried to 
things inanimate. They are not said to beget, or be be- 
gotten, which are in their kind dead things ; itreaches not 
the meaner sort of natural productions; much less to 
artificial ones. A man is not said to beget a house, when 
he builds it; or any thing else which is made by the art of 
man, This production, inasmuch as it is signified by the 
name of begetting, signifies it to be a living thing. And 
therefore we are to know, that whatsoever it is of religion 
which any one pretends to, if it is a dead religion, and 
without life, it is an artificial religion; and you know any 
thing which belongs to us, which doth not partake of life 
with us, and from us; we can without any mconvenienee, 
or trouble, shake it artificially, as we please, this way, or 
that. Many a man’s religion is a cloak te him, which is 
no living thing; and a man may alter and change the 
fashion of it; and put it off, and on, and never put him- 
self to any pain. But if aman’s religion is a living thing, 
and is animated by a life, as it were common to him and 
it; why, that must not admit of alterations. We cannot 
shape our limbs as we please, though we may our clothes, 
for they are not enlivened by that Spirit of life, whieh runs 
through the whole body. They who havea religion made 
up of dead formalities and duties in which there is no life, 
no soul; cannot be said to be born of the Spirit, and ’tisno | 
production of his. 

2. It imports the production of a thing of like nature to 
its productive cause. There is a likeness of nature be- 
tween the cause and the effect, and from such a creature 
begetting a creature of a like nature doth proceed. Upon 
this account, though a parent is truly said by way of be- 
getting, to produce a child: yet he doth not by way of be- 
getting make any other effect, which is not of that kind; 
as a house, a picture, or suitof clothes, &c. It is very true 
indeed, we are not to strain this matter so far as if this 
were a univocal production which is here intended ; which 
begetting doth not properly signify; Yet neither is it equi- 
vocal; when the thing produced is of quite a diverse na- 
ture, from the productive cause; but there is an analogy 
and proportion between the one and the other. There is 
something in that which is begotten, which doth in nature 
correspond and answer to that which doth beget, even 
wherein the one is begotten and the other begets.. And 
what doth that speak ?_ The production here spoken of, is 
not the production’ of a man, as a man; but of a saint, as 
a saint; or of a Christian, as such; and therein is an 
agreement, or correspondency. What isit which makes a 
saint ? That is holiness. Why we find this both in the 
cause, and inthe effect. The apostle presses the exhorta~ 
tion; Be ye holy, as Iam holy, 1 Pet.i.16. ’Tis a vain 
and absurd thing to call God Father, and pretend to be 
begotten of him, if you are not holy as he is holy, and 
nothing of his holiness appears in you. 

3. In the very business itsclf of regeneration, passive- 
ness in the subject is manifestly imported; for who can 
contribute to his own being born ; that is, as to the thing 
itself of being begotten. We are here indeed to consider 
a production not simpliciter, but secundum quid ; that is, 
a creature in a creature; or something begotten in that 
which was begotten before. There is a new work to be 
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done where there was a pre-existing subject; and that a 
“rational and intelligent one. There is much therefore pro- 
per to be done, and necessary to be done, in order to this 
work, but there is nothing to be done in it, but only to be 
borne; we are therein truly passive. Faith comes by 
hearing; that is a previous thing, and that we may do, 
and can do. We can suppose nothing more subversive of 
religion, than the contrary; for ’tis all one to say, The 
Gospel is not at all necessary to regeneration, which is 
the end; as to say that the hearing of it, and understand- 
ing and considering of it, isnot necessary. The Gospel 
is neither necessary, nor significant, nor useful to the pur- 
pose of conversion and regeneration, otherwise than as 
the minds and understandings come to be employed about 
it; and this they do as men; and this way the Spirit, who 
is as the wind, which bloweth where it listeth, doth, as the 
season of grace is arbitrarily and freely chosen, come in 
with that influence, by which men are made saints, and 
then capable of acting as such. 

4, The impossibility of resisting, so as to frustrate or 
prevent it. Being born signifies such a way of production 
as whereto we cannot oppose ourselves, or any power 
which should prevent, or promote it. Such a resistance 
as should hinder God’s designed work, or the good plea- 
sure of his will, in this case, don’t take place. ‘This is in- 
timated in this form of speech. For this is a production, 
not of a separate single substance, by itself; but a crea- 
ture ina creature. ’Tis true indeed that the spirit of a 
man, as he was constituted, before any such work as this 
came to obtain, was apt enough to resist ; but all that apti- 
tude to resistance shall be overcome, whensoever that in- 
fluence is put forth, by which this work is done. 

&- And here there needs a caution too, as well as in refer- 
ence to the former head. Some may be apt to apprehend, 
if this work is wrought and done, by such an irresistible 
power, to which no opposition can be made, what need we 
trouble ourselves; when God will do such a work, he will 
do it; it will never be in our power to hinder it, and we 
need never be afraid that we shall. To this it may be 
said, and it ought to be seriously considered ; that though 
there is no possibility of such resistance to that influence 
by which this work is done, wheresoever it is done, which 
could have prevented the doing of it; yet there are many 
previous workings, in order to it, wherein the Spirit of 
God is frequently resisted ; that is, the workings and ope- 
rations of common grace, which lead and tend to this spe- 
cial work of grace. And here lies the great danger, when 
in these common precursory works of the Holy Ghost, 
which have a tendency in them tothis work, and by which 
it is gradually moving on, they may resist and oppose 
themselves, to a total, utter, eternal miscarriage. The Spirit 
of God, in this work, can never be resisted; but so as that 
it will certainly overcome and effect its work. But we 
must know that he is a free Agent; and there is reason to 
apprehend there is the same reason in choosing the degree 
of operation, as there is of the subject. It doth not only 
work where it listeth, but to what degree it listeth of 
power and efficacy; and when it is working but at the 
common rate, then it suffers itself many times to be over- 
come, and yields the victory to the contending sinner. 
You see what the charge was upon the people of Israel by 
Stephen, Acts vii.51. Ye stiffnecked and uncircuincised 
in heart and ear, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as 
your fathers did, so do ye. ’Tis remarkable to this pur- 
pose what this blessed man charges that people with; that 
this was the genius of that people from age to age, from 
one generation to another. Ye do always resist, &c. The 
same spirit of enmity and contrariety is still propagated 
and transmitted from one age to another, your fathers are 
like their fathers, and their fathers like theirs; and so run 
on back as far as you will; they were always a people re- 
sisting and contending against the Holy Ghost; as the 
complaint was against them not long before, Isa. lxiii. 10. 
They rebelled and vexed his Spirit, therefore he turned 
and fought against them, and became their enemy. And 
that this is the common temper, is most evident, and was 
so even in the more early ages ‘of the world. My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man, Gen. vi. 3. That striv- 
ing implies a resistance. There is great danger of resist- 
ing the Spirit of God, when it is in that method and way 
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a 
of operation, wherein it many times yields’ to the resist+ 
ance. ’Tis as if he should say tothe sinner, “Because 
thou hast so great a mind to get the day, and deliver thy- 
self from under the power of my grace, get that unhappy 
victory, and perish by it.” 

5. It imports the integrity and perfection of the product, 
and that the thing begotten is an entire thing. There doth 
not use to be born one simple member, but an entire crea- 
ture; and there is a concurrence ijn the constitution of it, 
of whatsoever belongs to this sort and kind of creature. 
And though there are some kinds within the sphere of na- 
ture of mutilous and maimed persons, imperfect produc- 
tions; yet we must know, that this doth by a peculiarity 
belong to this great parent, the Spirit of God, in reference 
to all those productions which are within the sphere of 
grace, that there arenever any imperfect productions there. 
His work is perfect; which is the character of his work 
in general, and especially when he is forming a people for 


himself, as he speaks, Deut, xxxii. 4, He is the Rock, his » 


work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment. And of 
those who receive not the distinguishing stamp and im- 
press upon them; it is said, their spot is not the spot of his 
children, ver. 5. There is nothing in them by which they 
should be known to be his children. 
Spirit of God begets, it begets perfect births; that is, ac- 
cording to the common distinction, and a just and neces- 
sary one, speaking of a perfection of parts, not of degrees. 
A child hathas many parts, as a man, though not sostrong 
and large. There isan entire concurrence of every gra- 
cious and holy principle in the heart, which goes to the 
composition of the new creature, wherever we can say, 
that any one is born of the Spirit. And therefore men 
who pretend to have passed this birth, and yet it appears 
most manifestly that it is but a maimed production, as it 
is in too many instances with several sorts of persons; 
they carry that about them, which is a confutation of their 
own pretences. As suppose the case to be this. Some 
pretend very highly to faith, but they haveno humility, no 
meekness, no self-denial. Why, their pretence carries 
along with it that which contfutes itself; for the Holy 
Ghost is the author of no such imperfect births. There are 
some who pretend highly in point of duly towards God, 
and think themselves altogether unexceptionable, in re- 
spect of the frame of their spirits, and their performances 
as to the commands of the first. table; but bring them to 
the second, and there is no impression. at all of any thing 
like the mind and will of God appearing in their hearts 
and lives. Men will pray, and read, and hear; go from 
sermon to sermon; take one opportunity after another of 
attending upon religious exercises; but in the mean time 
they will cheat and cozen, revile and reproach, their 
neighbours and those they have to do with. How unlike 
is such a production as this to the Spirit of God, when 
men are made Christians thus by halves ! 

So on the other hand, there are those who will be very 
punctual and exact in reference to the duties of the second 
table, and it may be toan eminency, and very high degree; 
so strictly just in all their performances, so orderly in the 
relations wherein they stand; yea, some very charitable, 
and apt to do good to others; but bring them to matters 
which relate to God, and what they can say of living in 
communion with God; how their hearts stand towards 
praying to him, and meditating on him ; what inclinations 
or dispositions they have towards an eternal blessedness: 
to all these things they are silent, and have nothing to say. 
The matter speaks itself in this case; that which is born 
spirit of spirit, is certainly born a perfect thing as to all 
the parts which appertain and belong to this creature: and 
therefore where there are so remarkable maims, it is too 
manifest this production is none of that divine production 
by which a man is said to be born spirit of spirit. 

6. It imports the permanency of the thing produced, 
and that it is a fixed and settled habit in the soul. As to 
things whieh are merely fluid and transient, we know no 
such things to which the name of begetting can with any 
propriety be applied; as a book, or glass of wine, &c. 
And therefore it must be very unsuitable to the meaning 
and design of such expressions as these, to think that only 
better actions are the product in the work of regeneration ; 
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cause he doth better things than he did before; and there 
is some kind of reformation and amendment of life. ’Tis 
true indeed the apostle says, He who doth righteousness 

,is righteous, and is born of God, 1 John ii. 29. But what 

doth that mean? Not that the doing of righteousness is 
the productus terminus in this birth, but an argument that 
there is sach a thing produced, or enabled and rendered 
capable of doing righteousness; that is, by being made 
habitually and internally righteous. But to think that 
there should be so many great expressions in the word of 
‘God concerning this product; that it should be called a 
divine nature, th new man, the seed of God, God’s own 
image; and when we come toinquire what this is that any 
should run the matter into this; it is an action, a good ac- 
tion or two. What! is the divine nature and image a 
few good actions ? And they who are wont to conceive so 
of the matter, commonly take up with actions which are 
far from being any of the best too; and so bring the mat- 
ter to a very poor passat last. Certainly this form of ex- 
pression doth hold forth to us a fixed, permanent effect, 
and our habitual frame which remains and abides in the 
soul of a man, and will be an immortal thing. 

Lastly, It imports somewhat relating to matter of privi- 
lege, 7. e. a relation to him who begets, as a child. He 
who is begotten is related, as a child, to him who doth be- 
get; and has consequently a title to his care and provi- 
dence; as every Lee thinks himself bound to make 
provision for his children. They who are begotten of God, 
are hence at the first step capable of the denomination of 
sons, or children. And then you know how the apostle 
rises with it, (Rom. viii. 17.) If children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ; that if we suffer with 
him, we may be also glorified together. They who are 
begotten, fall under his immediate care, and he takes him- 
self concerned to make provision for them; they area part 
of his family,thesons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
If a man will not take care of his own, and they who are 
of his own house, he denies the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel; and it is never to be imagined that God will 
deal so with his family, or children. We must carry the 
matter of this begetting then as high as heaven; He hath 
begotten us again to a lively hope—to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and which fades not away, reserved 
in heaven for us, 1 Pet. i. 3,4. Weare not only to con- 
sider, what is born when such a production as this takes 
place ; but what such a one is born to. He is born an 
heir, an heir of God, and joint heir with Christ: a vast 
patrimony it is, which they have a share and part in. 

Now take all these things together, and it will appear 
not a mean or little work, which is intended hy this ex- 
pression, of being born or begotten spirit of spirit. Let 
us therefore take heed of derogating from this great work, 
or making little of it, asif it were some small trivial thing. 
Certainly it is not a slight thing, which finally and eter- 
nally distinguisheth between them who shall be saved, and 
them who perish; and is the discriminating mark between 
the children of God, and other men; or the new seed and 
race, raised up by God to himself; and the rest of the 
apostate world; who are called the seed and children of 
the devil. There are but these two seeds in the world ; 
and it cannot be a small thing which doth distinguish 
them. Therefore take heed of thinking little of this work. 
And as we should take heed of derogating from it, so we 
should take equal heed of arrogating too much to ourselves 
upon the account of it. For what have we contributed to 
our being actually born or begotten? And take heed of 
censorious discriminations in your own thoughts eoncern- 
ing persons, or diversely denominated parties of men, pre- 
tending to religion, As to say, They who are of sucha 
way, they ’tis likely are regenerate; but they of such a 
way, are not regenerate. This is to forget that the Spirit, 
as the wind, bloweth where it listeth, and we know not 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goes; and is as much as 
in effect to say, ‘‘ Lo! here is Christ, and there is Christ!” 
This very work in the soul is called Christ formed in us; 
the name being put for the image or likeness. We should 
take heed of saying, Here he is, or there he is; and know 
that the kingdom of God (and the kingdom of God in one 
notion of it, z. e. subjectively considered, is not a diverse 
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thing from the frame of holiness, inwrought in the soul) 
doth not consist in externals, in meats and drinks, but in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, Rom. xiv. 
17. And in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature, Gal. 
vi. 15. ‘The new creature may be found in the circumci- 
sion or in the uncircumcision; and ’tis no matter of 
which sort one is of, if the work of the new creature 
don’t obtain and take place. This is therefore much to 
be minded, and sought, and valued, even for itself, and 
upon the account of its own intrinsic necessity and excel- 
lence. ’Tis enough to recommend any man to me, that 
there is a visible impress, so far as that thing can be visi- 
ble, of the new creature upon hissoul; for whosoever loves 
him who begets, loveth him also who is begotten of him, 
1 John v. 1. 
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WE have proposed to consider this truth from these words 
—That there is a work to be done upon all-who shall par- 
take in the kingdom of God, by which they are to be borr. 
spirit of spirit—We have opened the work itself aecord- 
ing to the several terms in the text; and have spoke tothe 
effect, or production ; that is, to make men spirit, who be- 
fore were flesh ;—the productive cause, the Spirit, and— 
the kind of the production, which is by begetting. 

That which we have next to speak to, is the necessity of 
this work ; that is, the necessity of it unto this end and 
purpose; namely, the rendering men capable of a place 
and partnership in God’s kingdom. And as the former 
head we have hitherto been speaking of, does lie in the 


words of the text, looking upon them in their absolute con- 


sideration, so we are led to the latter, by the relative con- 
sideration of them, or in the reference they have to the 
foregoing discourse. For our Saviour having said before, 
that ‘“‘except a man be born again of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot see or enter into the kingdom of God,” 
he doth in this verse, subjoin a reason why he cannot: 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and therefore 
there must be somewhat born of the Spirit which may be 
suitable thereto. In evincing thercfore to you the neces- 
sity of such a work to such an end, it will be requisite to 
give you some account of that kingdom, for which such a 
work as this is so necessarily preparatory. 

I will not trouble you with many distinctions about it, 
only we are necessarily to distinguish it, as we may in the 
common notion.of a kingdom, into a kingdom taken for- 
mally and actively ; so it signifies the royal state and go- 
verning power of a kingdom. In that sense the kingdom 
of God or Christ is manifestly understood in the prayer 
of the thief: ‘‘ Remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom :” i. e. into that dignity and royal state, which I 
believe thou will shortly be in. But then it is very often 
and familiarly taken too objectively, for the bulk and body 
of the community, or the subjects who are under such a 
king. So we take ours in common speech; and so is the 
kingdom of God very often taken, when we read of the 
increase and growth of it under the metaphorical expres- 
sions which represent it to us in the Gospel. Kingdom, 
taken in the former sense, doth either signify that whichis 
more strictly formal, and so which is appropriate and com- 
municable to the king himself, in such a kingdom; and 
not communicable to others with him : that is, the sovereign 
power, by which he doth in common govern his subjects. 
Or else, there may be somewhat consequential to that which 
is more strictly formal ; and which doth more accidentally 
belong to the king; and is communicable, and in a se- 
condary sense capable, of being imparted and derived, to 
many, at least, among his subjects; those especially whom 
he more particularly favours. And that is such honour 
and dignity as comes to be reflected upon such and such 
persons, by their relation to such a king. In that sense a 
kingdom is said to be given and communicated to the 
people ‘of God: I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
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Father hath appointed to me a kingdom, Luke xxii. 29. 
Fear not, little flock; ’tis the Father’s good pleasure to 
give youa kingdom. Inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you. There are several things wherein especially favour- 
ite subjects do partake in a kingdom, with him who ,su- 
premely rules, and holds and exercises the sovereign power. 
‘We would consider as belonging to the state of a king, 
great opulency and riches, splendour and glory, pleasure 
and delight, beyond what we must suppose common with 
other men. In this respect the appelation is given; Ye 
have reigned as kings without us; I would to God you did 
reign, that we might reign with you, 1 Cor. iv.8. They 
were a sort of tanquam kings, speaking of that free state 
and condition wherein they were, and exempted from suf- 
. fering: they had plentiful enjoyments beyond what the 
apostle could have. And so in this kingdom of God, all 
who do partake in it, are in these respects said to be kings: 
Unto him who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his blood; and made us kings and priests unto God, 
and our Father, Rev. i.6. That is, in pursuance of God’s 
design, and according to his purpose and intendment, he 
hath done his work to his hand, which he appointeth him 
to do, in this kingly part. To enter into the kingdom, and 
behold and see the kingdom, which are the expressions 
our Saviour uses in this context, may very well be under- 
stood to signify one and the same thing; only that one 
must, according to the manifest import, denote the first in- 
troduction into that kingly state; and the other, the con- 
tinued enjoyment of it; which seeing is frequently expres- 
sive of in the Scripture. Nothing is more usual than to 
signify enjoyment and fruition by sight, or vision; because 
that is the noblest of our external senses; and so (an ex- 
pression being to be used which is borrowed from sense) 
the most emphatical, and to the present purpose. The 
blessedness of heaven is hence expressed by seeing: ‘‘ The 
angels behold the face of my Father whicn is in heaven. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Follow holiness, without which no man shall see God.” 
But we are a little further to pursue that notion of a 
kingdom as it is taken in the latter sense, objectively, and 
as, by the name of a kingdom, is signified. the governed 
community, or the body of the people who are under go- 
vernment. The kingdom of God taken in this sense, is 
either made up of involuntary or voluntary subjects ; either 
such whom he governs with their own good liking and 
consent, or such as he governs whether they will or no, 
and although they never choose to be under his govern- 
ment. As for that kingdom of his, which takes in involun- 
tary, unwilling subjects ; they are either such as are so by 
natural incapacity, or by vicious disinclination. They who 
are so by natural incapacity, as also unintelligent creatures, 
whoare never capable of choosing God to be their governor 
and king; and they who are not willing through Vicious 
disinclination ; who though they have that nature which 
was originally capable of intellection, and so consequently 
of election and choice; yet the pure powers and faculties 
by which they were capable of it, are now become so de- 
praved, that they disaffect his kingdom, and can’t endure 
to be under his government. And this kingdom of his, 
which takes in involuntary subjects; whether intelligent or 
unintelligent, doth measure with the universe. It is the 
kingdom of nature, and no one needs any other qualifica- 
tion to be in that kingdom, but to be in rerwm natura. If 
he is an existent creature, he is in that kingdom without 
any more to do; but that is not the kingdom here meant. 
There is therefore another kingdom, which comprehends 
and takes in ofly a willing people, made “ willing in the 
day of his power ;” who with choice and consent of their 
own hearts, subject themselves to him, to whom it is a 
pleasant thought (as often as it comes into their minds) 
that the Lord reigns. They triumph in it, and please 
themselves and glory in it, and pay a joyful homage to 
him,-as the supreme and eternal King. It is into this 
kingdom that none can enter, but they who are born spirit 
of spirit. And this kingdom also is to be considered in a 
twofold state; either in its inchoate, or consummate state. 
Tnchoate is that which we commonly call the kingdom of 
grace ; and consummate, the kingdom of glory. Now to 
be born spirit of spirit, is necessary to any one’s having a 
_place in this kingdom, considered either way, or in either 
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state. The inchoate kingdom, you know, for a long time, 
lay punt among the people of the Jews; and they 
were so apprehensive of their privilege and condition upon 
that account, and did so highly value it, that it was even 
a principle among them, that none cuuld come into that 
kingdom, without being in a sort new born; as some have 
taken notice who have been well acquainted with their 
antiquities and usages. And therefore they whoever came 
to be proselyted to their religion, and who were not native 
Jews; if they arrived to that degree of proselytism, which 
made them more complete proselytes, that is, were prose- 
lytes of justice; when they came to be initiated, solemnly 
renounced their earthly relations, all their former kindred 
and acquaintance, so far that they should not have any 
power over them to detract or draw them back from the 
religion in which they were engaged. And so they were 
looked upon as men recens nati; as if they had then newly 
come into the world, and had a new sort of relations to 
which they were strangers before. And these proselytes 
were also hereupon solemnly admitted, through the use of 
the ceremony of washing in water; to which the words of 


our Saviour in the foregoing verse seem to have a manifest. 


reference: ‘‘ Except a man be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Upon 
this account he blames Nicodemus for his great ignorance, 
who was a master among the Jews. Not that we are to 
suppose that he thought him ignorant that there was such 
a usage among them; but that he no more understood the 
reason and meaning of their common practice, and should 
make himself so great a stranger to that which was the 
true import of such a ceremony. And therefore our Sa- 
viour says, ‘‘ Except a man is born of water, and of the 
Spirit;” not therein laying the great stress upon being 
born of water ; for that is a thing he admits and takes for 
granted; and he implies in this expression, his intendment 
to settle and establish that as an ordinance transferred from 
the Jewish to the Christian church, and to continue there; 
but that upon which he lays the weight, and where the 
emphasis lies, is the latter expression; “ Except.a man be 
born of water, and of the Spirit.” As if he had said; 
“You are apt to lay agreat stress upon that ceremony you 
use of baptizing with water, when any persons are lnitiated 
into the church of God; and though that is not nothing, 
yet you must know, if there is not a being-born and bap- 
uzed of the Spirit, as well as of water, it signifies nothing 
to your having a place in the kingdom of God, or to any 
one’s else.” This is a usual thing in Scripture, to jointwo 
matters together, in one tenor and form of speech, where 
the stress is mainly laid upon the latter, and sometimes 
only upon it. Rom. vi. 17. God be thanked, that you 
were the servants of sin, but you have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered to you. 
What are thanks given to God for? These are both joined 
together in the same form of speech: sure he never intend- 
ed to give thanks for their having been the servants of sin. 
But the weight and emphasis is to be all carried to that 
which follows; “‘ But you have obeyed the form of doc- 
trine which was delivered to you.” So here, “Except a 
man is born of water, and of the Spirit.” g. d. I admit of 
the fitness and requisiteness that persons should be bap- 
tized with water; for that is intimated here, that it shall 
obtain as a constant usage in the very kingdom of God; 
but except unto that being born or baptized of water, there 
is the superaddition of being born of the Spirit, which 
that of water was but a signal of, no one is any way quali- 
fied for the kingdom of God; and cannot have any en- 
trance into it, according to the inchoate or consummate 
state of it. 

And now to evince the necessity of it, it will be only 
needful to consider, 

1. It would be most unsuitable to the Supreme Ruler 
over this kingdom, that any should come into it who are 
not new born. For we are to consider, that this is not the 


kingdom of nature, as was said, but a kingdom founded, | 


not in nature, but in choice. ’Tis true it were no incon- 
gruity, or reflection upon the great and glorious King of 
this kingdom, if it were only that constitution, and there 
were nothing requisite to give one a place in it, but to be 
in being; it would be no dishonour, I say, to him to have 
sinners, and devils too, in his kingdom, if that were all: 
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but considering that this is a kingdom of select persons, 
and that he makes choice between some and others, and 
by which he distinguishes some from others; it were a 
most unreasonable thing in this case to suppose, that he 
should take in promiscuously persons of so vastly different 
tempers and dispositions, as they who are born only of the 
flesh, and they who are born of the Spirit; or that when 
he goes to make a distinction, he should make a distinc- 
tion without a difference, and should take just such as he 
leaves, and leave just such as he takes; that were most 
unworthy of the Divine wisdom, and the holiness or purity 
of his nature. This being a kingdom of chosen ones, it 1s 
_to be supposed, that he should make them whom he 
chooses, suitable to himself. 'Therefore it is most strictly 
insisted upon, and highly charged upon them who come 
to stand visibly related to this kingdom, that they approve 
themselves suitably to it. Observe the expression of the 
apostle, 1 Thess. ii. 12. You know how I exhorted you, 
and how I comforted you, and how I charged you, that 
you should walk worthy of God, who hath called you to 
his kingdom and glory. The great stress is laid upon a 
“suitable becoming deportment, such as may not be reflect- 
ing and reproachful to the blessed and glorious God, who 
had called them to his kingdom and glory. It was there- 
fore upon this account necessary, inasmuch as they must 
be rendered suitable to their king, who come into this 
kingdom, that the Almighty Spirit should be employed, 
go forth with power, and diffuse its mighty influence, and 
form and prepare men to be of this kingdom. And that 
was not to be done but by this begetting them spirit of 
spirit, and that they who come into this kingdom, might 
be at once both subjects and sons; for the kingdom is 
spoken of both under the notion of a kingdom and of a 
family; that family which is on earth, named from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 15. It is not suitableness 
enough in this case, that it is a kingdom of rational and 
intelligent creatures: that would indeed give a natural 
suitableness; God is the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
Numb, xvi. 22. But it is most manifest here that the spirit 
im the latter expression, is not taken in anatural sense, any 
more than flesh, in the foregoing part of the verse. Our 
Saviour doth manifestly speak of flesh there contemptibly, 
and seems to cast an ignominy upon it; whereas mere 
natural flesh is a very innocent, harmless thing. And ’tis 
no more spirit that is taken in a natural sense; but as by 
the flesh, is meant corruption and sinfulness, so by spirit 
is meant holiness, principally and chiefly ; and it is therein 
that they must be suitable to him, who shall see God. 
You must be a holy nation, a holy people; so he speaks 
concerning the people of the Jews, whose constitution was 
as it were a type and model of the kingdom of God, which 
was afterwards to obtain in the world ina greater lustre and 
glory, and to be perfected at length into an eternal kingdom, 
Ye shall be to me a holy people, Exod. xix. 6. So they be- 
came suitable to him as a peculiar above all nations: 
they were a peculiar people to him in this very respect, 
which certainly none can be who are not born spirit of spirit. 
2. It were unsuitable that others should be of this king- 
dom, to the design and end of its constitution and appoint- 
ment, We have that expressed in-1 Pet. ii. 9. a place 
taken from the forementioned 19th of Exodus, Ye are a 
‘chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people; and they are called for this end and pur- 
pose, “to show forth the praises of him who hath ealled 
you from darkness to his marvellous light.” This then is 
a constitution set up and formed on purpose to be to the 
praise and glory of God. When our Lord has finished 
the work of his mediatorial kingdom, and put it out of its 
imperfect and growing state, into that of consummation, 
herein it is to continue and endure always; he will then 
eome to be glorified in his saints, and admired in all them 
who believe, 2 Thess. 1.10. But alas! what were there 
admirable or glorious in this matter, if men were to be 
gathered, as it were, by a casual hand, into one body and 
community, without making any discrimination ? It were 
then a work which had nothing glorious in it; even when 
this kingdom is rising to its complete state, and perfect 
maturity, to have persons found there who were never 
born into it, or had a temper of mind agreeable to it. It 
might be said in that case, the end was lost, and the 
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design miscarried. And the greater stress is to be laid 
upon this, for this reason, that this is a second constitution, 
to have a pure and holy kingdom in this world, The 
kingdom of nature was pure at first; there was nothing 
of iniquity in it; but there was an apostacy and revolt in 
it; a great part made a defection; the whole race of men. 
Now this is a design of retrieving the loss, so far as it is 
possible to be retrieved; that is, that those angels who 
fell not should be confirmed; and among men, who ali 
fell, many should be restored; so that it was manifestly 
to be seen, that the design was, as if God had said, “I 
will have a kingdom which shall hold pure, and holy, and 
in which there shall be no more mutiny or tumult, no dis- 
cord and disorder, and nothing of revolt or rebellion shall 
be known any more.” ' This being the case, it was plainly 
his design to have such a constitution as this, for his own 
eternal praise, and wherein he might be manifest, and his 
name continue everlastingly glorious. He now forms a 
people for himself on purpose to be the eternal monuments 
of his praise. The exigency of the end aimed at in set- 
ting up this kingdom, did challenge so much, that it be 
a kingdom of them who are born to God, and have a tem- 
per suitable to the state they are to come into. Wherefore 
do we think God did constitute a second kingdom, but 
that he would be sure to have all things right and well 
there by that time he had brought things to their final re- 
sult and issue? We may be confident he will make sure 
work now, and have nothing in this kingdom but what 
shall agree with the design and purpose of it, and be 
homogeneous to it, and all of a piece. And to suppose he 
should have such a design as this, and suffer himself to be 
foiled and baffled in it, isa most unreasonable and mon- 
strous supposition. 

3. It would be altogether unsuitable to the laws and of- 
fices of this kingdom, whether in the present or future state 
of it. God is to be taken for their God, which is the first 
and most fundamental of all his laws; “‘ Thou shalt have 
none other God before me.” This is indeed the swearing 
allegiance to this great King upon their entrance into this 
kingdom. Who can ever do this who is net born to it? 
The carnal mind is enmity against God; (can’t endure his 
government;) it is not subject to his law, neither indeed 
can be, Rom. viii. 7. It is never possible any can join 
themselves to God as their God, without having their 
minds spiritualized and refined into such a temper as can 


agree tohim. There will be perpetual tumultuations and 


regrets against his authority and laws, till this transform- 
ing work hath passed upon them. And then afterwards 
the whole course of such persons’ walk and deportment 
must be a continued course of subjection and obedience. 
They must bear themselves toward God as their chosen 
God, and live entirely to him. And sure there needs ano- 
ther spirit than what is naturalto man; for they are in all 
their after-course to walk in the Spirit, to worship in the 
Spirit, to pray in the Spirit, to do every thing they do in 
the Spirit. How necessary is it, upon this account, to be 
born spirit of spirit! It is, and must be, the eternal work 
of those who are of this kingdom, to love, and obey, and 
praise everlastingly. "What is a carnal heart to such em- 
pisvecne’ The laws of this kingdom require that these 
e the perpetual exereises of those who come into this 
kingdom. Carnality, should we suppose such a thing in 
this kingdom, must needs carry with it that enmity, which 
stands in direct opposition to love; that rebellion, which 
stands in opposition to obedience; that stupidity, which 
stands in opposition to praise. The greatness and excel- 
lencies which the subjects of this kingdom are eternally to 
raise, it were altogether impossible a carnal mind should 
ook upon, without regretting that he is so great, to whom 
they are so little. 

4, It were most unsuitable tothe grants and privileges 
of this kingdom. "What is to be enjoyed in that kingdom, 
can never be enjoyed but upon this supposition, that they 
are born of the Spirit. Think of the present privileges 
which are granted to the subjects of this kingdom: 

First, They are brought into a state of liberty. He who 
is king in the kingdom, is not a king over slaves, but a 
free people; and indeed their freedom does consist in this, 
that they are so willingly subject. A heathen could say 
so much, speaking in reference to a kingdom which God 
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governs, according to his apprehensions of it ; In regno nati 
sumws: Deoservire, regnare est. We are born ina kingdom, 
or into a kingdom, so it had been fuller to this purpose. 
There arenone come into this kingdom, without being born 
into it, or attempered and suited toit. And he supposes the 
highest privilege of being in this kingdom is, in being sub- 
servient to God; “To serve God,” says he, “that is to 
reign.” We are kings in this kingdom, rather than sub- 
jects, in being subject to him. The apostle James has a 
magnificent expression, but most just, and not strained ; 
the law which we are required to obey, he calls the royal 
law of liberty, chap. i. 25, 28. And the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, does make us free from the law of 
sin and death, Rom. viii.2. The felicity and duty of the 
subjects in this kingdom herein meet in one and the same 
point; for whereas it is their duty not to serve sin, ’tis 
their posriess to be exempt from that vile servitude; and 
they themselves are brought to resent it as such when once 
the law of the Spirit of life has made them free. Oh! 
what an ease is it to have the yoke thrown off, and to find 
a man’s spirits so disentangled, as to be able to say; I am 
not restrained, as it hath sometimes been, from the love and 
communion of the blessed God; Iam not depressed and 
borne down towards the earth as heretofore, when I should 
ascend and get up in lively affection to heaven. Itisa 
most pleasant thing to feel liberty, and find oneself set 
free.” This Spirit by which persons are thus born, makes 
them free as soon as they are born: Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty: i.e. that Spirit which refines 
and transforms from glory unto glory; as the connexion 
lies, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. How inconsistent therefore must 
it needs be with those who remain still in the flesh; for 
such a one loves the bondage which it is a privilege to be 
freed from; and takes pleasure in his chains, and is proud 
of them. The case is with him as with that servant con- 
cerning whom the supposition is made in the law of Moses, 
that he should so love his master, as when the time of re- 
laxation came, he would not go free. The Gospel of 
Christ is the ministration of the Spirit, by which souls are 
begotten unto God; and whensoever any are by it made 
sons, they are-made free. Therefore we read of this liberty 
as appropriate to the sons of God; for we are not to sup- 
> pose, that God’s own sons should be slaves. But the 
| bondage of slaves is preferred by carnal hearts, to the 
liberty of sons: and it will be always so till they become 
sons; and they will never be sons, till they are born again, 
and tillit can be said of them, there is something produced 
in them which is spirit born of the Spirit. ; 

Again, Tranquillity is a great privilege belonging to this 
kingdom. One who is not thus born of the Spirit hath 
no seed or principle of peace in himself. Tobe spiritually 
minded is life and peace, and this kingdom is “ righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” But they 
who are still in the flesh, and not born of the Spirit, have 
that still in their temper and constitution, which is incon- 
sistent with peace; and which, if we should suppose com- 
monly to obtain in that kingdom, would as much shatter 
and discompose things there, as we find peace is from 
time to time disturbed in this lower world. "What is it 
which hath made this world so troublesome a region, but 
only the carnality of it? What is it but the lusts of men, 
which occasion the wars, and tumults, and commotions, 
which fill the world with noise and blood from age to age? 
It would even be so above too, if you should suppose that 
pre ped should be generally brought thither, who were not 

orn spirit of spirit. 

Lastly, Communion with God is the great privilege of 
the subjects of this kingdom; in some degree in this pre- 
sent state, and perfectly in the perfect state of that king- 
dom. But do we think that one who is not born spirit of 
spirit, will ever care to converse with God eternally and 
always. Alas! how little do they care for it now! How 
little do they love the Divine presence ! How wearisome a 
thing is an ‘hour’s attendance upon God, in a duty, toa 
carnal heart! How would such a one behave himself, to 
be eternally in that presence, unto which he is so averse! 
Would it ‘be a heaven to him? Indeed there is nothing 
which hath made hell any where but’sin; and if it were 
possible that sin could get into heaven, it would create a 
hell there too,. 
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5. It would be most unsuitable to the community, and 
all the fellow-subjects, if any should come into that Iing- 
dom, who were not thus'born. It was evidently the design 
to have them all of a piece, who should have place together, 
in this kingdom. When that work was designed to be set 
on foot which was preparatory and fundamental to the per- 
fect and glorious state of this kingdom, it was thought fit 
that he who sanetifieth and they who are sanctified should 
be all of one, (Heb. ii. 11.) 7. e. all reduced to conformity 
to one and the same original. He himself who is the Me- 
diator, is the holy and just One; these are the characters 
by which we find him discriminately mentioned; and all 
who are to be gathered to him, must all be one with him 
in this thing, and he must be the common Sanctifier of 
them all; that is, by the Spirit by which they are thus 
begotten and born ; that so they may agree and be suitable 
tohim. And being so, it is manifest, there must be the 


‘same ground and medium of common agreement among 


all, who should be united to him; if they must all be made 
to agree to him who is holy, it cannot be but they must 
all agree to one another, being holy and sanctified ones. 
Heaven is called the “ inheritance of them who are sancti- | 
fied ;” and certainly the communion which they are there | 
to have with one another, is to be in the highest and per- 
fect sense the communion of saints. And it being re- 
quisite that there should be an agreement and oneness 
among all the subjects of this kingdom, this agreement 
was not to be brought about, considering this kingd 
must consist of persons who were unlike, but by reducing 
them who were fallen from that perfection which originally 
belonged to their natures, to a conformity to the rest. 
Therefore you find this said concerning those who are to 
be adjoined and brought into it, that they thereby actually 
come unto the general assembly, an innumerable company 
of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect, and so ' 
constitute and make up the church of the first-born, Heb. ' 
xii. 22,23. You must note that first-born here is of the 
plural number, and so it signifies a church consisting of 
first-born ones, and must needs have reference to this same 
birth here spoken of in the text. It was not otherwise 
possible, that there should be an agreement or conformity 
when there was once an unlikeness before, but by reducing 
some to the rest; they who were fallen and lapsed from 
their original excellence, to.a conformity to them who stood. 
And therefore those angels who stood, remain as a stand- 
ard and pattern, to which all who are afterward to be ad- 
joined to this kingdom must be made conformable. As 
soon as they are got into the accouut of first-born ones, or 
are the first-fruits of his creatures, (Jam. i. 18.) the flower 
and most excellent and noble part of his creation; they 
are said to be come to them. The church made up of 
such, in conjunction with those glorious spirits, the angels 
who stood, comes to be a uniform church and kingdom. 
But if they should not be-so conformed, it would be pre- 
judicial both to the order and felicity of this kingdom. 
How both uncomely and uncomfortable a thing, if there 
should not be this conformity ! How uncomely would it 
be, that there should be some in this kingdom rejoicing in 
the excellency and glory of their eternal King, and some 
secretly envying him, and wishing they could tell how to 
unking him! How indecorous, when the eetcra a 
engaged in gladsome triumphant songs of praise, for some 
to lower and hang the head, and dislike the very thing for 
which others do give thanks! And how inconsistent would 
it be with the felicity of the subjects of that kingdom, that 
there should be such jars and discord among them! Cer- 
tainly it must be, and could not but be, a torture and tor- 
ment to them; and no doubt every thing of that kind must 
be excluded heaven, the perfect state of that kingdom. If 
there should be any one found there, who should have this 
for his known sense; that he cannot love God, or like his 
government; he cannot be pleased that he is Lord and 
King, it could not but be a torture unto the rest. When 
the kingdom is resigned by the Mediator into the Father’s 
hand, (1 Cor. xv. 24.) and he is to be all in all; filling 
every soul with his fulness; all desires and wills satiating 
and satisfying themselves in him: in the midst of all these 
pleasures, it could not but be 2 tormenting thing, that there 
should be any who can take no felicity in him; who dis- 
like his person, and wish him off the throne; who are 


. 
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offended at the purity of that state, and at that wherein all 
the rest do place their common felicity. It would be very 
uncomely and uncomfortable to have any dissentions in 
that kingdom; and therefore itcan never be admitted, and 
is apparently necessary, that whoever comes into it enter 
by this new birth. 

6. It would be unsuitable to the course and way of go- 
vernment in this kingdom, whether you look upon it in its 

resent, or future or perfect state. Consider the way of 
ererinent in this present state. Why, here God governs 
in a way somewhat suitable to the methods of government 
by men; that is, by laws and public edicts, with threats 
and promises inserted into them; that men may know 
what they are to do, and what not; and what they are to 
expect by way of reward if they do well, and what by way 
of punishment, if they do amiss. This course of govern- 
ment is suited to the reasonable nature of man, and does 
well as it is managed by some men over others; because 
they who are to be the governed part, do sensibly perceive 
how much it is in the power of the governing part, either 
to do them good or hurt, according as they obey or rebel. 
So that men’s senses are in this case their instructors, of 
how great concernment it is to conform themselves to the 
laws; and how dangerous a thing to attempt the violation 
ofthem. But consider how these same methods applied 
to men for their government, by an invisible Ruler, can 
signify in this case; or what their success commonly is. 
There are as plain proposals of the law of God to men, as 
any can be by earthly rulers. ’Tis impossible that human 
laws can be made plainer, than the Divine laws, are in 
many, and those the most important, cases.. The great 
God promises infinitely greater things than any mortal 
can promise; and threatens greater things, than they can as- 
sume to themselves to do. But what do all these things 
signify, where men remain still in the flesh ? His laws are 
plain, and his promises very assured, and his threatenings 
awful and monitory, to them who are once born of the 
Spirit, and have got somewhat of sense and life about them, 
and can perceive things which are above the common 
allay: but for them who yet remain strangers to this birth, 
and upon whom the Spirit of the living God hath done no 
such refining work, it is plain that such men’s hearts take 
no impressions from the plainest discoveries of his will. 
‘When they are warned of the danger of a continued course 
of sin; they who warn them are like them who mock; 
and whatsoever they represent from the Divine promises 
of the blessed state of holy and sincere and obedient souls, 
is all but like a tale which is told. These methods of go- 
vernment, in the present constitution of this kingdom, will 
not suit those who are not born spirit of spirit, and till that 
Spirit come forth with that power, and in that operation, 
by which the souls of men are begotten to spiritual life. 
In that work itself, and by that work, the Divine precepts, 
and promises, and threatenings, come to be successful and 
effectually applied; but never else, no more than the most 
express human laws, with the addition of the severest 
penalties, or promises of the highest rewards, would signi- 
fy to amultitude of dead men. 

And then for the way of government in the future state 
of this kingdom, and when it arrives to its perfect state; 
there we must suppose, the way of government should be, 
by sweet and secret intimations, 6a internal irradiations, 
upon receptive minds and hearts; such elapses by which 
hidden sense is conveyed, even in a moment, so as that all 
the subjects of that kingdom are to obey, as it were, an 
wink, or nod, or glance of the eye; I mean any such inti- 
mations which can as secretly convey the sense of the great 
Ruler, as they do commonly among us. But how mani- 
fest is it that there must be a great refinedness of mind and 
heart, to receive those gentle touches by which spirits are 
in a moment to he swayed this way or that. One who is 
yet a composition of flesh, and not born of the Spirit, how 
incapable is he of these kind impressions; these touches 
which are to come by so gentle a hand; these so insinu- 
ating ways, by which God is to slide into the very spirits 
of these blessed souls, and prompt them this way or that 
as he pleases! 

Lastly, It were most unsuitable to the unchangeableness 
and perpetuity of this kingdom, that any should be ad- 
mitted into it, who are not born into it, or made spiritual 
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as the constitution of it is. We ought in all reason to 
think, that such a state of things as is designed for per- 
petuity, and never to be changed, must be most unexcep- 
tionably perfect. It were a dismal thought that this king- 
dom should be at once both eternal, and imperfect: for 
then if it were imperfect it must be imperfect always; and 
whatsoever were amiss in this constitution of it, would 
never be repaired, or altered. This kingdom, though it is 
in its inchoate estate, yet imperfect, that inchoate state is. 
but its temporary state, which will soon be over: but then’ 
there must be, even in the very entrance into it, an entrance 
the right way; otherwise the case will be like an error in 
the first concoction, which is never cured in the second ;' 
that is, it must be by being born spirit of spirit. When 
any one comes into it, he comes into a kingdom which is 
to be everlasting ; and so whatever there should be of ir- 
regularity and imperfection in admitting him into this 
kingdom, it would be an unalterable thing. Substantially 
this kingdom can never be altered: grace and glory donot 
substautially differ. That holiness, which the saints carry 
the name of such from, while they are here on earth, is 
not another or a diverse thing, from what must be their 
eternal character above; it will be of the same kind, only 
much more perfect. That knowledge of God, and satis- 
faction in God, which is to be enjoyed hereafter, is of the 
same kind and nature, with what in a more inferior de- 
gree the saints partake of here; and in that lower de- 
gree they must be attempered and suited in their very 
constitution: otherwise there would be a substantial 
difference between one member of this kingdom and an- 
other ; and which were never to be altered, but must last 
always; because the difference which is to be made be- 
tween the present and future state of this kingdom, is not 
substantial, but gradual only. And therefore the apostle 
argues with so much severity, (Heb. xii.) when he had 
been speakiug of that which is most constituent of this 
kingdom, “an innumerable company of angels, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” all making up together 
one ‘church of the first-born written in heaven; We 
having,” says he, ‘‘ reeeived a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us have grace to serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear; for our God is a consuming 
fire.” You have now the frame and model of this kingdom 
brought among you, which is never to be shaken; you are 
to account therefore that God will make thorough work in 
his setting up this kingdom; that there shall be no flaws 
or defects to be found, which shall be incapable of remedy 
and cure afterwards. He never intends to take this frame 
of things asunder any more, but that it shall last for ever ; 
and therefore expect him to be a consuming fire about this 
work; he is not to be dallied with now he hath such a 
work as this in his hands; therefore look that you carry it 
acceptably to him, with reverence and godly fear. He will 
show himself to be a consuming fire in the managing the 
work of his kingdom, and the setting and framing that 
constitution and state of things which he resolved never 
should be shaken, but should last always. And the very 
reason of the thing itself doth require that it should be 
so; for whatever a man designs for a long continuance, he 
would be most accurately curious about. That which he 
intends only for a day, he would be little solicitous how it 
were composed and framed; whether there were such 
curiosity and similitude of parts, yea or no; but that 
which he intends to be a lasting and permanent thing, that 
he would have to be very exact at first. A kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. Do we think that 
when the blessed God designed a perpetual! and unshaken 
kingdom, he would take that into the constitution of it, by 
which it would certainly come tobe divided against itself; 
and be disagreeing to itself, as the image or representation 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which was part brass, part iron, and: 
part clay ? Surely this kingdom must be another kind of - 
constitution, and made better to agree with itself, inasmu 
as it is designed to be unchangeable and everlasting. 
Thus then you have the second thing demonstrated; 
the necessity of being born of the Spirit in order tot 
having place in the kingdom of God. It lies in our w 
here to reflect, that since there are so many full, clear, co- 
gent, and convictive reasons of this truth, that yet there. 
should be so great unaptness and slowness in the spirits of 
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men, to receive so vast & oh as this. Is it not anamazing 
thing, that whereas truths of another import, as soon as 
they appear to be such, arepresently received, and without 
. Md more ado; and if they are understood to concern us, 
they are commonly received with suitable affections and 
_ impressions upon men’s minds? If you should tell a man 
_ there is an opportunity of an advantageous bargain; if he 
once comes to believe it to be true, he not only assents to 
it, but receives it with correspondent impressions on his 
will, resolution, and affections ; it influences his practice, 
and he goes and does accordingly. It is a thing most 
amazing, when we consider how express the affirmation is, 
and how plain and clear the reasons are ; and that if once 
it be acknowledged a truth, it cannot but be acknowledged 
a most important truth; that yet we so commonly hear of 
such matters, just as we hear a tale which is told, and as 
if it were all one to us, whether it were true or false. 
What would we think necessary to beget an unwavering 
firm persuasion in our hearts, that such a thing is true ? 
Why certainly the concurrence of testimony and plain 
reason together, carry as much as our hearts can wish in 
order to the clearing of whatsoever truth. Here is the 
express word of the Lord of this kingdom; for ’tis the 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as well 
as the kingdom of God. Now you will look upon it as the 
sYeatest vanity and madness imaginable for any to promise 
himself an interest and share in the blessedness of that 
kingdom, against the express word of the Lord of it. 
Pray, by what right should you come into it, if the Lord 
and King will not admit you ? Orby what power? Where 
is your right if he deny your right ? Where is your power 
to evade or oppose, if he resist and withstand you? If 
lere were no more in the business, this were enough, he 
ith spoken if, and ratified it by the seal of his own 
Amen. Verily, verily Isay unto you: I do assever it to 
you; I assert it to you with all the peremptoriness ima- 
ginable. What should become of that man’s soul, or 
what can we think of his persuasion, who is persuaded 
against the real word of the Lord of this kingdom, that he 
shall have place in it? The reason of the thing is so con- 
victive and manifest, that nothing can be more. You may 
, as well think of making a composition of light and dark- 
ness, fire and water, of the most inconsistent things; as to 
bring flesh and spirit together into the composition of this 
kingdom. 


< SERMON IV.* 


Tae truth we have in hand is this;—That there is a 
work to be done upon all who partake in the kingdom of 
God, by which they are to be born spirit of spirit—We 
have spoken of this doctrinally at large ;—the Use of it is 
now before us. And that which I have first to take notice 
of, as a reflection which cannot but be of very great and 
common use, is, that since this is so plain and evident a 
truth, it is exceeding strange that it should not more com- 
monly and visibly obtain in the belief of those who profess 
themselves Christians. So important a truth believed, 
could not but infer that that belief would be visible in the 
‘practice ; and so evident a truth, one would think, men 
should not stick to believe. Wherefore there are these 
two heads; I think might be worth our while to discourse 
to you:—l. Tolet you see that it is but too visible this 
truth is not believed by the generality of professed Chris- 
tians.—2, To show the unreasonableness of men’s disbeliet 
in reference thereunto. 

1. Lam to show that this truth is not believed by the ge- 
nerality of those who call themselves Christians. And that 
r y speak more clearly and distinctly, it will be requisite 
- 1. To tell you what I mean by their not believing this 
uth ; and then—2. Show you that men donot believe it. 
Ast, What is intended by this charge upon the generality 
ersons professing Christianity? Here it will be ne- 
eessary to say something to you,—concerning the object, 
or truth, which is not believed ; and—2. Something con- 

2 * Preached December 26th, 1677, at Cordwainer’s Hall. 
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cerning the nature of that belief which, we complain, is 

wanting in reference thereunto. Concerning the object, 

it is requisite you understand that we mean this truth taken 

entirely, and so as to comprehend together the several 

things which are contained in it. As for instance,—1. 

That there is a change necessary to be wrought in the 

spirits of men—2. That this change must be so great and 

entire upon their spirits as to amount to another birth, or 

being born of the Spirit—3. That God hath such a work 

and design in hand, as the constitution of a new kingdom, 
of obedient and happy subjects; such as shall willingly 
obey, and gladly and joyfully partake and communicate 

with him in the glory and blessedness of this kingdom, and 

—4, That there is no other way of entrance into this 
kingdom but by being so born and connaturalized thereto. 

All these things are evidently contained in this doctrine. 
Now it is constantly acknowledged, when you put some 
one or other of these things single to a person, who, it may 

be, hath never yet admitted a serious thought of it; it is 
likely he will say, “‘ Yes, this is true.” But it doth mani- 
festly appear, that he hath never digested the system and 
frame of such truths, as they lie together, and do amount 
to this sum. And indeed that is one great fault in the 
common faith of persons professing Christianity, that it is 
a partial faith ; they believe this and that particular truth, 
they’ll tell you, taken asunder from the rest: but consider 
such and such truths as they are a part in the general sys- 
tem of Christian truths; and so it is most apparent, that 
they are not received and taken in. And, . 

2. Suppose any have never so distinct thoughts and ap- 
prehensions of the truths of the Gospel; those in particu- 
lar which this truth sums up; yet the faith of most who 
profess the Christian name, it is plain, is quite another 
thing, in the nature of it, than what really and truly we 
ought to reckon, the belief of the Christian doctrine. Ido 
not intend, when I say these things are not believed, that 
men professing Christianity are arrived to an explicit 


disbelief, or that they reckon themselves unbelievers, or 


profess infidelity in this matter; or that there is no such 
thing as a real assent unto such truths as this. But there 
is not that assent which, according to the strictness of the 
Scripture notion, we ought to put the name of belief upon ; 
that is, they don’t take it upon the authority of the great 
God, as a thing revealed from heaven to them, that it is 
necessary they undergo such a transforming change in 


their own spirits, in order to their having place in this ~ 


kingdom; this is not received on the authority of God, 
and so as accordingly to influence their hearts and prac- 
tice. Which if it doth not do, it doth nothing; and which 
if it be not apt to do, it is not that faith which the Scripture 
intends. © 

This then is that which we are to make out, from seve- 
ral considerations. As, 

1. That the Scripture doth commonly attribute, or gives 
intimation by which we are taught to attribute the ineffi- 
cacy of the Gospel doctrine, to men’s disbelief of it, or their 
not believing. As that passage of the apostle, wherein he 
quotes the prophet Isaiah, Rom. x. 16. They have not all 
obeyed the Gospel, for Esaias saith, Who hath believed 
our report? They have not all obeyed; and why? Be- 
cause Isaiah saith, they have not believed. The things 
which the Gospel requires as matter of duty, by the pre- 
cepts of it, would be comported with, and obeyed, if the 
truth of them were believed. They are not believed; and 
how is that demonstrated? Why they are not obeyed. So 
we are told of the scoffers who would be in the last days; 
and there is nothing in the days in which we live, more 
scoffed at than the Spirit, and this work of the Spirit upon 
the souls of men; who would walk after their own lusts, 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming? 2 Pet. iii. 4. 
Because they don’t believe the great things contained in 
the Gospel, therefore they scoff, and therefore they indulge 
themselves in all ungodliness. We are told, that the Gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation to every one who 
believes, Rom. i. 16. Which plainly intimates, that it 
signifies nothing with them who believe not. With them 
who believe itis a mighty powerful thing; but with them 
who believe it not, it effects nothing; there ’tis weak and 
impotent. So again we are told by the apostle, 1 ‘Thess. 
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lief, I shall here more distinctly labour to evince to you 
these two things,—1. That men are very generally uncon- 
cerned about thosé things which this truth hath relation 
to; their spiritual and eternal states—2. That this their 
unconcernedness is otherwise unaccountable. ae 

1. That they are unconcerned is too apparent fi sun- 
dry considerations: as, valagt 

1, That they are so little inquisitive, whether this great 
transforming change hath passed upon their spirits, } ret 
no. I understand there is a great necessity of being born 
spirit of spirit. "What would more naturally ensue, if 
were believed, than to say, Am Iso born? Or what ; 
to be so born? Do I find any specimen or discovery of 
such a work wrought in myself? While there are So fe 
who ever give themselves the trouble of such inquiries, 
certainly there is a very great unconcernedness about the 
matter, and such as doth manifestly bespeak the disbelief 
that there is, or needs to be, any such thing. And, 

2. That men so easily take the matter for granted, and 
are sc easily satisfied. Certainly, if there were that deep 
concern which the exigence and importance of the matter 
requires, men would not be very easy to admit of satisfac- 
tion in the case, and soon and slightly pass it over; and 
think they have done enough when they have asked the 
question, though it be answered they can’t tell how. If 
they have thought if probable, the thought yet would again 
and again return; But am I sure? Is this to be born 
spirit of spirit, and am I thus born? They would never 
think they could be too sure, or that enough could be done 
to make the niatter sure. 

3. That it isa thing so little insisted upon in prayer, 
among persons who profess the Christian name, that God 
would give his Spirit for this purpose; at least that the 
hearts of people so little go out in any such petitions and 
requests to God. If it should be asked them who allow 
prayer to have any place in their practice, Which way do 
your hearts work most in prayer? if they were to give an 
account of the sense of their hearts, would it not be this; 
“Lord, grant me what appears desirable to me in this 
world; that I may have my carnal desires satisfied to the 
full?’ But who insists with importunity and earnestness 
upon this great thing? ‘ Lord, whatsoever thou grantest 
or deniest, grant me thy Spirit: let me be miserable, and 
reduced to poverty and beggary; let me wander up and 
down in the want of all things; but give me thy Spirit.” 
Oh! what loud and importunate cries would there be for 
the Spirit, if this doctrine were believed! But God may 
withhold many things from men much more to their dis- 
pleasure and dissatisfaction, than his Spirit, and about 
which they would much more sensibly complain; take 
away their estates and relations, and they complain and 
cry for them; but he may withdraw or withhold his Spirit, 
and they can go years together, and never complain or feel 
themselves grieved atit. The very execution of the threat- 
ening does not make them uneasy: ‘‘ My Spirit shall not 
strive.” It doth not strive with many from day to day, 
and year to year; and yet it doth not make them com- 

lain. This is too plain an argument, that it is not be- 
ieved that there is a necessity, in order to the entering 
into God’s kingdom, to be born of the Spirit. 

4. That men are so little in expectation, and no more 
generally in a waiting posture, for the Spirit when they 
hear of it. How few are there who are in such expecta- 
tions, day by day, more than they who wait for the morn- 
ing! Oh! when shall this Spirit come? When shall the 
happy hour be of its sensible appearance in my dead and 
forlorn soul? When they hear, that Spirit is as the wind 
which bloweth where it listeth; how few are ready fo say, 
Oh! when shall I find its breathings upon me? When 
will it reach me? When shall I feel some of its powerful 
influences and refreshing gales ? 

5. That men are so little afraid of resisting the Spirit, 
and of giving it offence and provocation; so as that God 
should penally retract or withhold it. Certainly if this 
doctrine were believed, men would be in a very great dread 
upon this account; they would tremble to think of the pos- 
sibility or danger of giving that distate by neglects, and 
resistance to the Spirit of grace, as to make it retire, not 
knowing whether ever it would return, Again, “iF 

6. That the thoughts of this concernment do no more 


ii. 13. that these Thessalonians, when he first came among 
them, received the word, not as the word of man, but as 
the word of God, which worketh effectually in them who 
believe, Ithath a most effectual work, where it is believed ; 
and wheresoever therefore it is ineffectual, and there are 
no suitable impressions to be found upon men’s spirits, 
there itis manifest it is not believed, And 2 Thess. ii. 13. 
We are bound to give thanks to God always for you, bre- 
thren ; for God hath chosen you to salvation through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. Which 
plainly implies, that the truth wherever it is believed, is 
accompanied with the sanctifying impressions and in- 
fluences of the Spirit; and it can’t be understood to be be- 
lieved where it is not so. And, 

2. Consider further, that the nature of the thing itself is 
such, and so nearly and directly concerns, and tends to in- 
paar the practice, that it is not possible it can be truly 
believed, if it is not believed practically. We are to con- 
sider a vast difference between such kind of assents, which 
are conversant about truths, all the design whereof is com- 
passed and attained, as soon as we have spoken them; and 
those which have a further design; that is, to guide and 
govern a man’s practice, this way or that. Sure it is a far 
other kind of assent that I am to give, for example, to this 
truth; that such a thing is poison, and would destroy my 
life; such a thing is useful for food, and would preserve 
my life; than if I give to this, that the sun is so many hun- 
dred times bigger than the earth. The reason is, that that 
doth no way concern my practice, and ’iis no matter how 
superficial an assent I give it; but the other are things which 
concern my practice, and if I do not believe them suitably, 
and with a practical belief, I might as soon eat the poison 
as the food. It is incompatible with the nature of these 
things, that they should be or can be believed truly, if they 
are not believed practically ; and so as to influence the 
heart, and direct the course; so far as that I never satisfy 
myself with knowing, that men are to be born spirit of 
spirit, but drive at this, to be myself so born. Otherwise 
it is the most manifest thing in all the world, that I turn 
this great important truth, which most nearly concerns me, 
to a thing of mere impertinency to myself. Again, 

3. It is not consistent with the nature of a man, tho- 
roughly to believe a thing to be true, and yet altogether to 
be unconcerned about it; supposing the thing in its own 
nature such as does nearly touch some grand concernment 

me way or other. ‘There are two things I would remark 

you concerning the nature of man: the one is, that it is 
capable of having some prospect of what is future ; it is 
not confined to only present things, as it is with the brutal 
nature. The other is, that it is incapable of being indiffer- 
ent about happiness and misery. ‘The nature of man is 
capable of having a prospect of futurity, or somewhat be- 
yond the present time. His rational nature doth in this 
differ from a brute creature, that whereas that is confined 
only to the present, and can have no prospect of what is fu- 
ture; men, as their own experience may tell them, havea 
prospect of what is future, and may befall them to-morrow, 
or y arth day, or what may be a year hence, and what 



























they then to do. They have a foresight of what may be 
an advantage or disadvantage to them in future time, But 
then it is incapable of being indifferent whether things 
should be well or ill with them, supposing they do indeed 
believe what they have some prospect of. Suppose you 
hear such a one intends to kill you to-morrow, and have 
your blood ; it is inconsistent with the nature of a man to 
be so far unconcerned, asaltogether to be indifferent, whe- 
ther his life be destroyed to-morrow orno. But according 
as he believes or disbelieves the report, so he will be con- 
cerned or unconcerned about it. Nothing canbe more evi- 
dent. Wherefore it must necessarily also be, that according 
as men, believe or disbelieve what hath that aspect upon 
their future eternal states, either that upon such terms they 
shall have place in the kingdom of God, or be excluded 
and shut out for ever; it is altogether impossible, if men 
do really believe what is said to them concerning these 
things, that they should be so indifferent, whether they be 
happy or miserable throughout a vast and immense eter- 
port asto havenocareor concern about the matter. Iadd, 
. 4. That the common unconcernedness about such things, 
is not to be resolyed into any thing else, but their unbe- | 
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mingle with men’s affairs, in which they employ them- 
selves here under the sun; and not more check their too 

impetuous pursuit of their worldly designs, which their 
~ hearts are so ever intent upon. If this doctrine were in- 
deed believed, it could not surely be, but that many times 
in the midst of secular business, such thoughts would come 
in; But am I yet born of the Spirit ? All that I do is mere 
idle trifling impertinency when I don’t yet know, whether 
Iam so much as alive, in order to heaven and God’s king- 
‘liom, and the eternal state which is before me. How sel- 
dom throughout the day can any such thoughts be crowded 
into the minds of men! Surely it would be a great check 
to the heat of their pursuits alter the things of the world, 
if such thoughts did but now and then strike in; and they 
could not but strike in often, if the matter were indeed 
thoroughly believed; ‘“‘I must be so born into heaven, or 
buried in all the darkness and misery of hell for ever.” 

7. If men were so concerned about this matter as the 
thorough belief of it, one would think, should infer; such 
thoughts must needs be a very great allay to the pleasure 
and sweetness of their sensual enjoyments. When they 
are relaxing themselves to pleasure, and allowing them- 
selves the liberty of excursions into this or that kind of 
sensual delight ; certainly they could not so freely enjoy 
the creatures themselves, if it were considered; “Iam 

et at a very great uncertainty whether the divine life 

ath any place in my soul or no; whether the great work 
of the new creation hath any, so much as the least, begin- 
nings in me?” Alas, what an infusion would this be of 
gall and wormwood, of bitterness and death, into whatso- 
ever sensual delights, which would utterly spoil the sweet- 
ness of them; if it were believed that il is necessary to 
be thus born; and yet that it is uncertain whether we are 
thus born ! - 

And pray then, what can we resolve this unconcerned- 
ness into, which is the other thing under this head; but 
their disbelief, and that they want a thorough persuasion 
of this truth, that I must be so born, or perish ? For think 
of what else we would resolve it into. Is it the obscurity 
of the matter, and that it is merely an unintelligible thing ? 
But why is this unintelligible, that there is a work neces- 
sary to be wrought upon the spirits of men by the Spirit 


of God, to render them suitable to God, and capable of. 


blessedness in him? Indeed what can we think of that is 
plainer, if we consider the common state of men, and the 
_ present temper of their spirits? and how apparently ne- 
cessary it is, that their spirits must be of another temper, 
in order to their being happy; and that there is nothing to 
be done in this kind, but by a proportionable cause; and 
that such an effect doth manifestly challenge to be wrought 
by such a cause ? They are to be changed by the dispen- 
sation of the Gospel from glory unto glory; where the pro- 
gressive work is spoken of, of the same nature and kind 
with that whereof we are speaking ; even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 18. That as does not signify simi- 
litude but identity : the work rust be such as may plainly 
and evidently speak its own author ; or so as that it may 
be peremptorily concluded,—this is a work so very agree- 
able to the Spirit of God, that nothing but the Spirit of 
God could have done it. Now the Spirit of God hath 
wrought like itself, and worthy of itself; and what it, and 
it only, could do. ’Tis true indeed that the nature of the 
work, and all the several parts of it, and the way of work- 
ing, may be very much unknown things to persons as yet 
unexperienced. But that there is such a work necessary 
to be done, by which the spirits of men are to be changed, 
and that the Spirit of God only can do it, I know nothing 
ean be pretended more intelligible than this; or why, at 
least, it should with any tolerable or colourable pretence 
be said to be an unintelligible thing. "Tis not because 
men cannot understand this, but because they have no 
mind to believe it and admit the truth about it into their 
hearts, that they are so little willing of. Or is it, that the 
thing is inconsiderable, and not worthy of their regard % 
Wo man who hath not abjured his understanding, can have 
the face to say so. What can concern me more, than 
whether I have a station in God’s kingdom, or not ? where 
the state is such as includes and comprehends the whole of 
that felicity and blessedness, which an intelligent nature 
* Preached Jan. 9th, 1677, a7 Cordwainer’s Hall. 
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is capable of, and being excluded that kingdom, is to be ex- 
cluded blessedness, and left a miserable creature for ever ? 
certainly no man who hath not abandoned man, and’ put 
off himself, but must acknowledge this to be the greatest 
concernment to him of all others; and that therefore he 
is not unmoved and unaffected, with this matter, because 
he thinks it inconsiderable and not worth his regard. The 
business therefore still returns hither, that it is not be- 
lieved : men will not believe it, and therefore they are not 
concerned. 

Thus far you see, that there is too plain evidence that 
this doctrine is not believed. The next thing would be to 
show the unreasonableness of this disbelief. It might well 
astonish our hearts to think what there is of malignity and 
horror in this belief among them who professedly own, 
that this revelation is from God; but yet, it is manifest, 
all the while, that they do not believe it: or that ever it 
should enter into the heart of a creature capable of under- 
standing its own rise and original from the ever blessed 
God, to doubt, or dispute, or deny so plain and manifest 
a revelation from him as this. The case arrives to this 
state, and we cannot give it a more favourable one, as if 
such a person should say to the great God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, ‘‘I take thee to have spoken by thy own 
Son, such and such words to men, but I do not believe 
them.” This it plainly comes to. He hath said, that men 
must be born again, or they can never come into the king- 
dom of God; and if such persons would say, what is in 
their hearts, they must say too, We do not believe it. The 
matter comes to a direct and flat contradiction, a practical 
one, and which is more and worse than a verbal one, be- 
tween them and the great Lord and Founder of this king- 
dom: as if they better knew the mind of God in this mat- 
ter, than his own Son, who came out of his bosom; or 
better understood, who were to be of God’s kingdom, and. 
who not, than he into whose hands the management of al} 
the affairs of this kingdom is put. ‘ Certainly when this 
matter comes to be discussed, we shall find it impossible 
to pitch upon any thing in our own thoughts which carries 
more of monstrosity and horror in it, than the disbelief 
of such a truth. 


SERMON V.* 


We have insisted upon this subject doctrinally at large, 
and made some entrance upon the use. That which we . 
have, in the first place, inferred, is; That this being so 
evident and important a truth, it is very strange it should 
not be more generally believed among Christians, than 
apparently it is. We have showed that generally it is not 
believed, in the last exercise; and are now to show, } 

Secondly, The great unreasonableness and perversity of 
this disbelief in reference to this great important truth. 
We insist the longer and more distinctly upon this use, 
because it is the use which our Lord himself makes of his 
discourse, upon this subject, as you may see in the 11th 
and 12th verses, which I shall have occasion to consider 
and open afterwards. The great unreasonableness of not 
believing this truth will appear, if you consider—l. How 
much is to be said for it—2. How very little and insigni- 
ficant any thing is, which can be said against it. 

1. Consider how much is to be said for it, and hath in 
part been said. As much surely as any considering per- 
son would think necessary to recommend a thing to his 
belief which he did not know before. I would appeal to 
men, what would they expect? Or what condition would 
they require any such thing to be qualified with, which. 
they would think to be a competently credible object of 
their belief? What would they say is necessary ? What 
suppositions would they make? If you had a voice from 
heaven, or an angel sent to you on purpose ; oF if Christ 
himself should appear and speak these words to you, as 
he did to Nicodemus; then you would believe. Even 
they who say so would soon find, if God should make such 
trials with them, it would be to as little purpose, at to 
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clothe it with the evidence wherewith he doth recommend 
it. For you see, though our Lord himself did speak these 
things to Nicodemus, yet he hath cause to complain of 
infidelity still. But what, is not a thing sufficiently cre- 
dible without such a recommendation as this ? Or is it not 
amost unreasonable extravagance to say, “ Except our- 
selves, with our own eyes, see signs and wonders, we will 
not believe ?” What, have you a vision and voice for every 
thing you believe which you don’t see with your own 
eyes ? Let it be considered what we have to assure us of 
this great truth. 

1. We have the plain reasonableness of the thing itself: 
which will appear by laying together these several consi- 
derations. 

1. That the kingdom of God imports a state of perfect 
felicity in the highest notion of that kingdom; or a state 
of preparation thereto, or gradual tendency thitherward, 
in the first or lower notion of it. This is a thing plain and 
obvious to all our thoughts, that the kingdom of God im- 
ports a state of persons either perfectly happy already, or 
else tending to a state of happiness. 

2. Consider that such who are no way within the com- 
pass of this kingdom, are not happy as yet. Look upon 
any man in his natural state, and any one will soon ac- 
Imowledge, I am not happy as yet. I appeal to your own 
senses, and to the common sense of men, can you say, 
you are already happy ? What! do you know no wants ? 
no desires t I wish it were better with me than itis! A 
plain indication to every man’s sense, that he is not happy 
as yet. And, é 

3. That it is not in the power of all this world to make 
men happy. He who enjoys never so much of it, it is not 
a little more will make him happy ; for it is manifest an 
additional degree of a good of the same kind, will not do 
it; it mustbe a good of another kind. They who have 
most of this world, have they ever thought themselves 
happy, or pronounced so concerning their present state ? 
Ante obitum nemo, &c. Pagan light hath seen so much, 
that in this life no one can be happy; who have known 
how to make their best of this world, as well as any of us. 
Besides, it is in the reason of the thing manifest, that no 
man can be happy, as long as he knows himself to be 
mortal. There is a gloomy thing called death still hang- 
ing over my head, and it will light upon me one time or 
other.- Can any man be happy as long as the case is so, 
and while he hath no comfortable expectation of any thing 
better hereafter? Men are a little pleased sometimes, 
while they can forget dying. But what is all that happi- 
ness which depends only upon a man’s forgetfulness; that 

is, which is capable of being undone and blasted by a 
' thought? That isa pitiful happiness, which a thought can 
destroy and blow away. Such only is that happiness 
which this world affords, and which can grow up out of 
this earth. I conclude therefore, that nothing can be more 
evident to the common sense and experience of all men, 
than that as they are not yet happy, so they cannot be, by 
any thing this world can give them. 

4. That they cannot be happy in God without having 
their spirits changed, and made suitable to him. It puts 
an equal impossibility in the way of my happiness, whe- 
ther, either my spirit be suitable to such or such a thing, 
and it hath not enough in it tomake me happy; or that 
such another thing hath enough in it to make me happy, 
but my spirit is not suitable to it. As it is in reference to 
the matter of nourishment; neither can that nourish which 
doth not afford fit matter, or suitable aliment, to a man’s 
body ; nor doth that which is never so suitable nourish if 
it cannot he received, or there is an aversion and dislike 
to it. A stone cannot nourish, because ’tis not fit aliment; 
and the best food cannot nourish, if the appetite is averse 
and disaffected to it. That person who can think of God 
with no pleasure, takes no complacency in him; and who 
bears towards him, not only a cold, but an averse and dis- 
affected heart, can never be happy in God. And such is 
every one who is as yet only born flesh of flesh; for the 
carnal mind is enmity to God, and they who are after the 
flesh, do savour only the things of the flesh. 

5. That men cannot change their own hearts, so as to 
attemper them to God, and make them suitable to him, 
and.capable of his converse, and of being blessed in him. 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
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This must also be evident to every man’s conscience, who 
doth but reflect and commune a little with himself. Tf 
any man say, I can change the temper of my own soul; 
"tis true it doth not love God, and take a present felicity 
in him, but I can alter it and bring it to that pass: any one 
who will say so, must be the most self-condemned creature 
in all the world. Canst thou turn and change thy own 
heart, and wilt let it go as it is, averse and disaffected to 
God, one moment longer? If they can work that change 
themselves, they are utterly inexcusable that they don’t 
do it out of hand. But if they cannot, as whosoever will” 
go into that trial will soon find; then in the 

6th place, God must do it, or it ean never be done; and 
this is that begetting spirit of spirit, which we speak of, 
as necessary to a man’s coming into the kingdom of God, 
or being happy. And these considerations laid together, 
make it apparently reasonable in itself, unto any man 
who will allow himself to consider, that such a work must 
be done, in order to such an end. Now how perverse a 
thing is it to disbelieve and reject so plain a truth, which 
will not admit of debate! If a man bring the matter to a 
serious scrutiny, and will but reasonably consider it, he 
must yield the cause as soon as he begins to think of it. 

Qndly, Add thereto the authority of the Revealer, which 
ought to silence our spirits, and bring them to a compli- 
ance with the revelation, though the thing were not evi- 
dent, and we had much to say against it. And here we 
have a twofold revealer to consider, and speak briefly of; 
that is—the subordinate and secondary revealer, namely, 
the evangelist—and the primary and first Revealer, our 
Lord Jesus himself. If there is any doubt in the case, it 
must be concerning the one or the other of these; either 
that this holy inspired man did not truly report to us 
Christ’s words, and that he tells us Christ said what he 
never said; or else that our Lord Jesus himself did not 
say truly, in what he said. As to the 

1. Why should we think that this blessed man should 
write down such words as these in his Gospel as spoken 
by Christ, if he had not spoke them? If any man would 
think this matter is not to be believed upon that account ; 
it doth. manifestly appear, if we would think no better of 
him, by the general strain and tenor of his writing, that 
he writes like a rational man ; and then supposing him a 
rational intelligent man, it cannot but be supposed, that he 
must have some design or other, in whatsoever he did set 
down. Now what can any man think his design should 
be, to say, that our Lord said such words as these, if he 
did not say them? You would easily suppose that John 
being by his calling and office a disciple and apostle of 
Christ, that he must needs think himself, upon that ac- 
count, concerned and engaged to promote that interest, 
which he had now espoused, and to propagate to the utmost 
the Christian name and profession. e can’t in reason 
but suppose him to be very intent upon this. If he were 
so, and would disguise and palliate things, and represent 
them otherwise than they were; surely he would have 
misrepresented them to the advantage of his cause with 
men, and not to the disadvantage. If we could allow our- 
selves to suspect ; as we who are Christians cannot, though 
it is possible that such disallowed thoughts may sometimes 
start up in our minds; that he would disguise or misre- 
present any thing; we must suppose that he would do it, 
so as to make the profession and cause; which he had un- 
dertaken, look more plausibly, and be more alluring and 
inviting, and fit to draw multitudes to embrace the Christ- 
ian profession as he had done. But would any man who 
had such a design as this, if he would misrepresent things, 
offer to put such devised thing in those records which he 
was to transmit up and down the world, and from age to 
age, as he could not but know would be universally dis- 
relished ; and than which it was impossible that any 
thing could be more ungrateful to the spirits of men, or 
more opposite to their lusts and interests ? What, to tell 
men that they must undergo a new birth, and must be 
born spirit of ae, be refined into a certain sort of spirit- 
ual beings by the work of God upon them; or else they: 
can never come into the kingdom of God 2 Certainly if he 
would disguise, and misrepresent, he would not have done 
it on that hand; he would have done it rather on the other, 
by indulging and complying with the prejudices and lusts 
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and interests of men. There remains not therefore any 
colour for an imagination, that he should tell us, our Lord 
spake such words as these, if he did not. And there can 


i 


be less pretence, in the 
2nd piace, To think or imagine, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ did speak these words, but that he misrepresented 


the matter, and did not speak the thing as it was. For 


what can be supposed? that he did not know his own 
power, or that he did not know his own mind? He who 
1s appointed the great Lord of this kingdom, the very 
‘ Founder of the constitution, and who is to gather and 
bring in all to it whoever shall come into it, did he not 
know upon what terms men could be brought into the 
eompass of God’s kingdom? Or was it to be supposed 
possible that any should intrude and maintain their intru- 
sion into this kingdom, against him and the supreme power 
which he hath in it? Briefly consider, either he must be 
deceived himself, or have a design to deceive us. Why, 
what should that aim at? With what purpose and intent 2 
What was to be got by it? What end could be served 2 
If it could consist with his nature, with whom guile was 
never found, yet certainly it never could with his design ; 
We cannot suppose any by-design he should aim at; and 
with his great and main design, it holds no agreement 
either way. But with what horror should men’s infidelity 


be thought of, when it doth, even in the very substance of 


the thing, cast such reproaches as these upon our great 
Lord! What is infidelity in reference to any Gospel truth, 
but a disassent that this is true? and so it is saying, that it 
is not true, when he saith, it is; and opposing our sense to 
his plain and express word. 

This is the complaint our Lord makes in this case, We 
testify the things we have known. As if he should say; 
“T speak upon knowledge, I understand all these things 
very well, they all lie before me and within my prospect. 
I testify what I see, and is under my own eye; and ye 
will not receive our witness. If I speak to you of earthly 
things, and you will not believe, (that is, in respect of the 
manner of their presentation, not the matter represented. 
It was not the matter ultimately represented, but mediately. 
He speaks with reference to a known custom among the 
Jews of baptizing their proselytes: the proselytes of justice 
were constantly admitted by baptism among them, and 
then forsook father and mother and all their former natural 
relations, and came into new relations throughout. Other 
usages belonging to the Jewish constitution, are called in 
Scripture by the suitable names of worldly and carnal 
things, like this expression here, of earthly things. Ispeak 
to you of what these earthly things, which are in use among 
yourselves, do signify; and yet you don’t believe me, 
you will not take in what I say when I go so familiarly to 
work with you, only to show you the meaning of your own 
practice and what is done among yourselves,) how shall 
you believe when I come to tell you of heavenly things, 
which have no dependance upon or relation tosuch usages 
among yourselves; as the Son of man’s descent from 
heaven, and ascent into it again; and his being on earth 
and in heaven at the same time; as his words afterwards 
are. What do you make of this, when you will not believe 
me opening to you so plain and obvious a rudiment of re- 


ligion, that men must undergo a change in the temper of 


their spirits, signified by the practice, which is common 
and usual among yourselves, of baptizing them; as if they 


were born into anew world, who came to be proselytes of 


your religion?” It is therefore upon the whole matter a 
thing full of horror, and which ought to make our hearts 
to tremble; to think that such infidelity should lurk in the 
spirits of men who call themselves Christians, in reference 
to so great and unquestionable things of Christianity, and 
that it should admit of any debate. Such expostulations 
we find used by our Lord elsewhere; “I come to you,” 
saith he, “in my Father’s name, and you will not believe 
me.” Monstrous partiality and disaffection of men’s 
hearts to divine truths, even because they are truth, and 
because they are divine! So our Lord expressly speaks; 
Because I tell you the truth, you will not believe me, John 
viii. 45. As if it were truth as truth which was hated by 
men, and which they therefore cannot endure because it is 
true. And when we consider too, that to believe a divine 
* Preached January 16th, 1677, at Cordwainer’s Hall 
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truth with a divine faith is a great piece of homage which 
we pay to the great and glorious Lord of heaven and earth, 
the first and eternal truth, into whose veracity the whole 
matter isresolved. That is, the thing is therefore certain- 
ly true and credible, and to be believed as true, because it 
comes from the first and eternal truth, and is a derivation 
or beam of light from that original light. *'Tis the homage 
of a reasonable creature to the Author of his being, to have 
his soul overwrought and swayed by the authority of his 
word; because he hath said it, I yield and submit; I 
dare not but own it as true, and believe it as true. And 
then what an affront must it be on the other hand, to the 
great and eternal God, when such truths as these so plainly 
proposed to us in his word, are by infidelity excluded and 
sbut out of our hearts. The authority of his word does 
not prevail to weigh and sink them down into their souls; 
but they hover on the surface, and we entertain them with 
a notional opinion, as true ; but in the mean time, exclude 
them out of our hearts, as false. For there it is that infi- 
delity hath its seat, as faith hath its seat there; With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, Rom. x. That 
assent is not worthy the name of faith which doth not enter 
into, and possess, and command a man’s soul. Then it is 
indeed that a truth is entertained with a divine faith, when 
the thing revealed is received not as the word of man, but 
as the word of God. ‘This comes from the eternal God, I 
take it upon the authority of his word ; and hence it comes 
to be urged upon a man’s heart, and to impress its own 
stamp and likeness there. This is the believing any thing 
with a Divine faith. So that indeed this truth, of the ne- 
cessity of a man’s being born spirit; that is, who do then 
come to be born spirit at that very time; it doth in this 
way insinuate and get into them: not by violence, or of- 
fering force to human nature; we are to imagine no such 
thing; but it doth by a plain and evident discovery of the 
truth, slide into it and through it, notwithstanding all the 


prejudices which obstruct and shut up the heart of man; 


and so creates that faith by which men believe unto 
righteousness and blessedness. And therefo.e it is plain- 
ly said, They who are of God do hear God’s words, John 
vili.47. Their hearing doth include believing; Ye there- 
fore hear them not because ye are not of God. The ex- 
pression there, to be of God, is only a short elliptical ex- 
pression for being born or begotten of him. You there- 
fore receive not his words because you are not born of 
God; therefore his word doth not enter into you, and hath. 
no place in you. And certainly it ought to fill our souls 
with deep resentments, to think that there should be such 
an obstruction in the hearts of men towards God; that a 
discovery about such an important matter, coming with so 
much evidence from him and upon his authority, can’t be 
believed, when men do so ordinarily and easily believe 
one another, about matters wherein they take themselves, 
to be very much concerned. 

Thus much then is to be said for it; as to the little 
which can be said against it, see the close of the foregoing 
discourse. This is the first use of this truth, I should 
proceed to the rest, &c.' 


SERMON VI* 


WE have at large opened the words, and made some 
progress in the use. We have inferred from hence, how 
strange it is that so plain and important a doctrine as this 
cannot obtain to be believed: that we insisted somewhat 
largely upon. We proceed to, : 

2. Inference,—T hat it is evident the design of regeneration 
is to prepare and fit men to be of God’s kingdom.—This 
is that which he hath in his eve and aim, when he begets 
souls by his own Spirit in a holy spirituality, suitable to 
the productive cause. It is very becoming a reasonable 
creature, when he observes some great work is to be done, 
and there is great apparatus for the doing of it, to inquire, 
What doth all this mean? What is all this for’? We are 
plainly told, that such a work as this is to be done upon 
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men, as begetting them anew; we see great preparations 
are made for it; the Gospel sent down from heaven on 
purpose; an office constituted and set up to dispense it ; 
lime sanctified and made sacred ; solemn ordinances ap- 

ointed; a frame of worship instituted. It would certain- 
y be great inadvertency not to consider within ourselves, 
What is all this for? Why all this is for regenerating 
men first. And what is that for? Why to bring them into 
God’s kingdom. I doubt it is not seriously considered as 
it ought to be, how great a design this is, and how intent 
the blessed God appears upon it, by begetting men of the 
Spirit to form them for his kingdom, And from. hence 
arise several subordinate instructions. As, 

1. That when a man comes to be regenerate, he is born 
to great things. If God hath given us to understand so 
much of his design, that it is on purpose and in order to 
the instating them into his kingdom, that he hath begotten 
them spirit of spirit; certainly it is a very great and glori- 
ous estate, that every regenerate person is born to. We 
commonly measure our judgments concerning the fortunes 
of this or that person by his birth, We say concerning 
the son of a rich or great man, of a nobleman or a prince; 
that he is born an heir to great and ample possessions, and 
will certainly be a possessor of them; though there are 
many things intervening which may cut off a person born 
to great things from ever being the possessor of them. But 
here the case is sure, and not liable to contingencies, which 
ean infer frustration and disappointment. It is very un- 
reasonable all this while that we so little consider this, 


and have so mean low thoughts of the business of regene- 


ration, or regenerate persons ; certainly they ought to ap- 
pear very venerable persons in our eyes. Here is one, as 
it is meet for us to judge, who is born of God, spirit of 
spirit; a refined being is begotten in him, which entitles 
him to eternal glory, an everlasting kingdom. Indeed it 
is not strange that such persons are obscure unto the most 


of the world. The world is said not to know God’s sons: | 


“What manrer of love is this, that we should be called 
the sons of God?” z. e. made such; for God’s calling is 
making them what he calls them. He calls things which 
are not, and makes them existent things. It is subjoined, 
Therefore the world knows us not, because it knew not 
him, 1 John iii. 1. There is a heavenly progeny among 
them, whom the world don’t know; but though the world 
don’t know God’s sons, methinks, they should know one 
another, and not think so meanly of one another’s state 
and condition as the rest of the world think of them. Tis 
a most emphatical scripture, 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. Being begotten 
again to a lively hope—unto an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and which fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for us. A regenerate person isno mean person, if you con- 
sider his great parentage and high extraction; or the in- 

/ heritance to which he is born, and the high and glorious 
hopes which are before him. 

2. This instruction also proceeds hence, that we are to 
look upon it as a very unbecoming thing, when we regret 
what God further doth, in the prosecution of this design. 
He having begotten persons on purpose for his kingdom, 
and to partake of the glory and blessedness of its consum- 
mate state, doth gradually, as he hath prepared and adapted 
them for it, translate and take up into that kingdom, such 
as were before born into it, and begotten to it. It is un- 
reasonable to regret this, whether we ourselves are the 
spectators only, or whether we also come to be the sub- 
jects of this dispensation. 

When we are spectators of it a3 to others, and see him 
transuming and taking up some out of this lower state of 
his kingdom, into the more glorious state of it, whom he 
hath begotten thereto before; why are we to regret this? 
What, that God should have the disposing of his own 
children, whom he hath begotten, as the Mather of spirits, 
spiril of spirit? Indeed whatsoever there is of displeasure 
towards us in such dispensations, ought to be considered 
and entertained by us, with a due sense of it; but what 
there is of divine good pleasure expressed in it, ought also 
to be submitted to with an awful and complacential sub- 
jection. How unreasonable a thing is it, that we should 
grudge him his own children whom he hath begotten! 
‘We should think it very hard, if we dispose of any child 
of ours in sickness to be nursed abroad, and we can’t 
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have it home without a quarrel when we think fit to have 
it home. 

And how unworthy is it when men regret to be the sub- 
jects of this dispensation of God, and can’t endure the 
thoughts of going into his kingdom, the most perfect and 
glorious state of it, unto which if they are regenerate, they 
were born? What, to be unwilling to go to our own 
Father, and have our spirits return to him, when he hath 
begotten them for himself? How vile a thing is this! 
What terrene, dunghill hearts are ours, which so cleave 
to this vile earth! We should think it a most unnatural 
thing in a son, who has been long in a foreign country, 
especially if in straits and wants there ; and who is not so 
as to spiritual concernments; and yet should regret to be 
called home by bis father; for that would earry this sig- 
nification with it, that he counts any miseries more tolera- 
ble than his father’s presence. Certainly it must needs 
speak what is very unlike and unworthy of a child. I 
know not what we can have to say for ourselves, that there 
should be so few unfeigned desires after our Father's 
house and our own home; and when we say, we belong 
to his family, and have been born into it, and begotten of 
him; that yet we never care to come there. Still a little 
longer, a little longer, we would be here below, in this 
mean and abject state; as though we were contented to 
endure any thing of misery, and calamity, and turmotl, 
and all the impurity of this world, rather than be at home 
with ourown Father. Thereis an aptness to regret God’s 
known purpose; we struggle and shrink at the thoughts 
of dying; but certainly that must argue a very great dis- 
temper of mind: for what, would we not have the end 
attained ? would we have the design defeated and blasted 
for which we were born? If we were ever born spirit of 
spirit, the design of it was to prepare us for that kingdom 
into which we regret to go; we were born on purpose for 
it, and yet we would not come there. 

3. We further learn this instruction hence, that ’lis a 
most highly becoming thing for the regenerate very much 
to mind that state for which they have been born. No 
one is wont to be blamed for minding things no higher 
than what he was born to. Many times we reckom it a 
piece of unwarrantable and unbecoming arrogance among 
men, when they aspire to things beyond their spkere and 
compass, and aim at things above their birth ; but a Christ- 
ian is not to be blamed, when he aspires to immortality and 
eternal glory, and all the felicity and blessedness of God’s 
kingdom above; for it is that he is bornto. It is jusily 
blamed when the spirits of any are found visibly to sink 
below their birth and state to which they were born, and 
the grandeur of their families; when men born of nobic 


-parentage, who have that which they call generous blood 


running in their veins, do mind only mean things, and 
discover themselves to be of abject ungenerous spirits ; 
this is reckoned a great incongruity among men. And 
certainly there is nothing more unbecoming than that a 
Christian should mind and be intent upon things which 
are of a mean and base allay, and forget the kingdom he 
was born to. We may aspire high; our birth and state 
will justify us in it; for we are born of God, and born 
to akingdom. Why, to let our thoughts grovel, and our 
affections be scattered in the dust of the earth, to embrace 
dunghills; we have nothing whereto to impute it, but an 
ignoble and mean temper of spirit; which certainly when 
we know, and can reflect pon, it should be far from us to 
allow; and wherein we find ourselves guilty, we should 
lay our hands upon our mouth, for it is unaccountable, and 
nothing is to be said. See how the persons are described 
whom God sorts out and distinguishes from the rest of men 
for eternal blessedness, Rom. ii. 6. It is said, that Ged 
will judge every man according to his works. God is re-~ 
resented there in the person of a judge, and as underta- 
xing the work of judgment upon all this world; and the 
world accordingly is divided into two parts, as the judg- 
ment of God finds them, and will distinguish them ; that 
is, they are distinguished by their final states. There are 
some who are for life, as that which by the determination 
of the judge belongs to them; and others are for indigna- 
tion and wrath, and tribulation and anguish. These are 
distinguished by their spirits, or present characters, in order 
to that final partition of them. These are “such who by 
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patient continuance in all well doing, who seek honour and 
glory and immortality.” This is the character of their 
spirits; and to such when God will render to every one 
according to his works, he will render eternal life. The 
other sort are described by their character in reference to 
their state; that is, ‘who are contentious and do not obey 
the truth, but obey unrighteousness; to them he will ren- 
der indignation and wrath,” &c. ‘To them who are con- 
tentious : it is plain enough, if we consider the scope and 
current of the apostle’s discourse, what he means by being 
contentious here. If you consider it in opposition to what 
is subjoined, “who do not obey the truth;” or by way of 
collation with what he had been saying in the foregoing 
chapter, “The wrath of God is revealed from heaven, 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men;” ’tis 
plain the truth which he speaks of all along in that dis- 
course is practical truth, or the truth by which they should 
be governed in their practice, and according to which they 
ought to square and conduct their course, It is very plain 
the contention he means, isa contention against such truth ; 
when men’s spirits resist and withstand the tendency and 
design and dictates of it, the practical and governing dic- 
tates which do more or less obtain in all; some even in 
the pagan world, and those which are more clear in the 
Gospel ; but somewhat or other of practical truth there is 
in all. And this is that which is the common character of 
those who shall finally perish; who are contentious against 
that truth which should have governed them ; and when it 
should have been as on a throne in their souls, it is shut up 
asin aprison. They held it in unrighteousness, and fettered 
it in chains, and pent it up, and confined it only to the 
notion of the mind; let it hover only in dark ineffectual 
notions, and never admitted it to walk forth into their 
lives and practices, and have that inspection and power 
there which it ought to have had. And that practical 
truth is resisted in nothing more than in this, when men 
addict themselves, in defiance of it, to things which their 
own reason and experience tell them dre not proportionable 
to them; to earthly, terrene things, which they cannot but 
know are not commensurate to intelligent and immortal 
spirits. 

They who are of such abject, mean spirits, the Lord will 
be ashamed at last to be called their God, Heb. xi. 16. 
But now they seek a better country, that is, a heavenly; 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God. 
These are a sort of persons who approve themselves his 
children, and evidence of whom their are born; the tem- 
per of their minds, and the course and drift of their de- 
signs, show of what Father they are descended. They mind 
and seek a better country, wherefore he is not ashamed to 
be called their God: “These are my own race; they are 
suitable tome.” But it is a very sad and dreadful inti- 
mation to those who are of mean, base, and earthly spirits: 
He will be ashamed to be called their God: “‘ These are 
no children of mine; they were never born of my Spirit: 
I never had any such children.” 

4. We further learn, that we are to consider them as 
most miserable creatures, who are not regenerate. Who- 
soever are for God’s kingdom are regenerated on purpose 
to prepare them for it. They therefore who are not rege- 
nerate, want the radical, fundamental preparation; the 
primordia, or first principles by which they are to be adopt- 
ed to that kingdom: and have, in the very temper and 
frame of their spirits, their doom ; there is this to be read 
concerning their states, that they are not for the kingdom 
of God. Men are entered into this kingdom here by re- 
generation, or being born into it; and so growing up here, 
are transplanted into the eternal, glorious kingdom. Now 
it is a most miserable case that there is but one inlet or 
way into the kingdom of God, and men should not be in 
that way, or so much as about it, or apprehend they have 
any concern to be so; as the case is with too many, even 
the generality of those who are unregenerate. But then 
what is their hope, or what can itbe? Do they think to 
jeap over this initial state of God’s kingdom, and get into 
the kingdom of glory without ever coming into the king- 
dom of grace? How strange a disappointment must they 
needs find at last! For they are to consider that this 
country is the only prolific country; they are now new 
born in heaven ; there they are perfected, not begotten. As 
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there are none who become first wicked in hell; they are 
there most wicked, or wicked to the utmost; but they 
were first wicked here on earth: why, so ’tis in reference 
to heaven too; here men must first be spiritual and holy, 
and born of the Spirit; and become most spiritual and 
holy, when they are most blessed above. And therefore 
they are certainly in a most miserable case, who since re- 
generation is designed as the preparation finally and ulti- 
mately for heaven, and for this eternal, glorious kingdom; 
are neither regenerate, nor apprehensive of any concern 
they have to be so. 

5. We learn, that as the misery of the unregenerate is 
justly said to be great, so their folly may be concluded to 
be no way inferior to their misery. They are as foolish as 
they are miserable, that is, they speak, and think, and ' 
reckon upon it, that it shall be well with them hereafter, 
though they are never regenerate ; i) fortify their own 
hearts into a confidence, that they shall attain things 
which they were never born to, and have no other reason 
to expect. You would think it a great piece of madness, 
for a man to go about and say, that he expects a kingdom, 
and doubts not but he shall be a great prince; though he 
walks up and down in rags, and is only the son of a 
ploughman or some mean person: he would be thought 
fit to live in chains. Why, you will certainly say, the ex- 
ene of all unregenerate persons, to be hereafter 

appy in God’s kingdom, do not carry this folly in it. 
Yea, it carries in it much greater folly; for we cannot say 
it is impossible that a person of a very mean parentage 
should come to greatness in this world. Histories of for- 
mer and latter times, give us some instances of this kind ; 
butyou would think him a madman for all that, who should 
say so. As certainly he would be truly counted so, who 
should hope for every thing which is possible, merely be- 
cause it is possible; as he would be who feared every thing 
which is merely possible to come to pass that is hurtful 
and evil to him: as if a man should fear that every bit of 
meat he eats should choke him, or that in his ordinary 
walks in the streets, a tile should fall and beat out his 
brains. 'Thousands of such accidents are not impossible ; 
but if aman should fear them continually, it were certainly 
a great folly, and would put a great deal of misery into his 
life. It would be equally an absurd thing, to hope every 
thing which is possible, only because it is possible, and no 
more; but then to hope for that which is simply and ab- 
solutely impossible, and which the shortest and quickest 
turn of thought would convince a man is so, is a madness 
beyond all imagination. If you hear a man walking in 
the streets in rags, and saying, ‘‘I hope at some time to 
be a prince or great monareh before I die;” you can’t 
say, he hopes for an impossible thing: but if you hear an 
unregenerate man say, “I hope I shall have the eternal 
kingdom, though I continue unregenerate, and die just as 
Iam;” his hope is simply impossible; for there is an in- 
consistency éven in the temper of his spirit with the purity 
and felicity of that kingdom ; besides the irreversible de- 
termination of the righteous and supreme Lord of it, and 
the disposer of all the concerns of it. This is therefore the 
strongest piece of folly which ever had place in any human 
breast, that a man should be yet unborn of God, and never 
reckon upon being other than he is, and yet expect a place 
in God’s kingdom. ; 

I proceed now to the 3d inference,—That it is a most 
wonderful mercy, that any such work as this should be 
done among the children of men, as begetting them spirit 
of spirit, in order to their coming into his kingdom.— This 
is a mercy for ever to be had. in admiration, and which 
we can never enough adore, if we allow our thoughts to 
work a little upon the following considerations, 

1. The subject of it, or who they are who are thus born. 
Why, the most undeserving creatures; for, alas! what can 
they pretend to deserve who are by nature children of 
wrath, and exposed from their birth to his displeasure ? 
and altogether uninclined either to desire or comply with 
that by which such a work as this was to be wrought upon 
them? who were uninclined so much as to desire, ‘Oh 
that the transforming power of the Holy Ghost might come 
upon me!” or disposed to fall in with the motions of the 
Spirit in order to it ? And besides, what a wonderful mercy 
was it that ever such impure creatures should be dealt 
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withal, in such a way! How would any of us like to 
have that for our employment, to touch the ulcerous sores 
of some poor wretch lying in rags upon a dunghill, in order 
to the cure of them? Yea, and most disaffected and op- 
posite to the work, and the worker of it, full of enmity, 
and apt to strive, and contend, and rebel against the bless- 
ed Spirit of God, whenever he comes to touch upon their 
hearts, in order to such a work as this. 

2. The Author of the work, the blessed Spirit. Whata 
wonderful mercy is it that the Spirit should ever come 
down amongst men, upon such a design; and become in- 
clined and engaged to diffuse its life and vital influence, 
in a world lost in carnality and death! This appears if 
you consider either its purity, and that the Spirit of holi- 
ness should come with such a design into so impure 
hearts; or its high and excellent dignity. Ifsuch a work 
as this could have been done by the hand of man, or it 
would have sufficed to have sent an angel, it had been less 
wonderful; but that the Spirit should come, and come on 
purpose; g. d. “I myself will immediately attend this 
affair, it shall be my own doing; no other hand is propor- 
tionable.” How highly hath he merited to be called the 
Spirit of grace! When the malignity of men’s hearts 
against it is intended to be represented and aggravated, it 
is Said, they have done despite to the Spirit of grace, (Heb. 
x. 29.) the Spirit of all love, and goodness, and benignity, 
and sweetness. Certainly we have reason to call it the 
Spirit of grace, and to account and reckon it so, who came 
among men upon such an errand as this. Or again, 

3. The nature of this work. Why, it is begetting men; 
and what does that import? It imports directly a total 
change, or a change throughout; and it imports by con- 
sequence a resulting relation. They who are begotten, 
become children to him who begets. What a mercy was 
this that such a thing should be undertaken, as a total 
change, and that every part should be made new! If some 
little alteration would have served the turn, the Spirit of 
God might easily be supposed to be contented to do it; 
but to make them new throughout, and in every part, 
which begetting signifies ; why the greatness of the under- 
taking speaks the mercifulness of the undertaker. And 
besides, there is the relation which results and is conse- 
quentially imported in it. The blessed God might thus 
have reasoned off the design; “‘ What, shall I beget them ? 
then must I be their Father: and what, to have such mis- 
creants as they my children? Why should I beget them 
by my Spirit, and become a Father to them who are 
already of their father the devil? shall I go to make the 
devil’s children mine ?” : 

4, The end, which is to bring them at last into his own 
kingdom. It is a wonderful mercy, that they who are alto- 
gether born in sin, and born under wrath and ruin, should 
have such thoughts taken up about them; and the holy 
and eternal Spirit employed on purpose to beget them 
anew, and form them throughout, and bring them into the 
presence of his glory, to dwell with him and reign with 
him for ever. They so partake in this kingdom, as to be 

_kings in it: “ He washed us from our sins in his blood, 
and made us kings and priests unto God and his Father.” 
What a wonderful mercy to engage the blessed Spirit to 
this employment about the spirits of men, upon so 
important an account, and in order to so high and great 
a glory! 
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Ir is the use we have in hand; for which purpose some 
practical inferences have been pesarmieantey, to you; and 
others do yet remain, ‘That which is the 

4, Inference you may take thus ;—That-they cannot but 
be very gross hypocrites who carry that semblance and 
show with them, of having a standing in this kingdom of 
God ; but were never thus born into it—Here we have 
these two things to do:—1. To show that such pretenders 
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are hypocrites upon this account.—2. To show the absurd- 
ity and folly of that hypocrisy. ye 

1. That there is manifest hypocrisy in the case. In 
order to the evincing this, we need only to consider with 
ourselves, that such persons really have not a standing in 
God’s kingdom, and yet that they would be taken to have. 
Hypocrisy is when persons pretend to that good which 
they have not. It is not any kind of semblance which 
will put a glory upon us; but the simulation of some good 
or other; when men pretend to be better, or that their state 
is better, than indeed it is, or than they are. Nor is it 
necessary to a man’s being a hypocrite that he should un- 
derstand himself to be so; but only that he carries a show 
or semblance, whether he deceives others by it only, or 
himself also, of that good which he hath not. And that 
such persons are not of God’s kingdom we have largely 
shown already. They neither are, nor is it possible they 
should be, upon other terms than by being born into it. 
There is no other possible way to come into this kingdom, 
or to be made suitable to the nature and end of this con- 
stitution, but by being new born spirit of spirit. And 
therefore that good which such persons pretend to, they 
have not, who ever they are who are not yet new born. 
They pretend to be the loyal subjects of the kingdom of 
God, but it is no such thing, if they are not by a new 
birth made so; for-by their old and natura] birth, and as 
they were born flesh of the flesh, they werenever so. And 
yet it is very apparent on the other hand, that there are 
many who would be taken to be of that kingdom, though 
really they were never regenerate or bornintoit. And this 
added to the former, evinces the matter we have in hand; 
that such persons are egregious hypocrites, who are not of 
God’s kingdom, and yet pretend to be of it. And that 
many of the unregenerate do so, we have such evidences 
of it as these: 

1. That they are very loth to go under the contrary re- 
pute. ‘There are none but are either subjects of this king- 
dom, or rebels against the authority and laws of it. There 
is no medium between rebellion and subjection; all are 
either subjects, or rebels. INow they don’t profess rebel- 
lion, and think it inconvenient to go under the name of 
rebels, or avow rebellion against the Majesty of heaven. 
It is plain they would be thought subjects, and are loth to 
wear that inscription upon their foreheads: Here is a rebel 
against heaven. ‘They would be thought to be what they 
are not. ; 

2. They conform themselves to some parts of the law 
of this kingdom; that is, in such respects wherein their 
compliance is more easy, and less expensive, and wherein 
there is less disinclination of heart to it. Thereare many 


| very easy externals, which being observed and complied 


with, a reputation may be gained, without any great pains, 
or inconvenience and loss, or without imposing too much 
upon themselves. There is an external obedience to the 
letter of the law, in some of the less principal commands 
and precepts of it: for if we compare them, we must ac- 
knowledge all that duty which immediately terminates 
upon God, to be more principal than that which imme- 
diately terminates upon men. Possibly they can be so 
content to put on the garb of just and charitable persons ; 
yea, if you go with them no further than the externals of 
religion, they can be content to come to the public assem- 
blies, and to sit before the Lord as his people sit; with 
their mouths, ove tenus, they show much love, (Ezek. xxxiii. 
And while 
they do all this, what doth it signify, but that they have a 
great mind to be taken for subjects, and some of God’s 
kingdom ; and think it possible to gain a repute by such 
easy Means as these, which they have no cause at all to 
regret. 

3. They declare against the more open rebellions of 
others. It may be they will lift up loud outcries against 
very gross wickedness in other men, and condemn them 
for appearing to be that which themselves in heart really 
are. 

4. They claim the privileges of the subjects of this king- 
dom. They will have their children to be enrolled, even 
as theirs who are the members of it, and it may be, come 
themselves to the Lord’stab.e They expect the protection 
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and blessing of the great King of this kingdom; though 
possibly they may not have mach recourse to him about 
the concerns of their souls; yet they believe and hope, he 
will succeed them in their affairs, and prosper them in the 
world, and save them at last. Why, all these things 
plainly manifest, that they have a great mind to be taken 
to be of this kingdom, what really and indeed they are 
not; and that there is a great deal of hypocrisy in the 
ease. But, 

2ndly, We are to show the absurdity and folly of that 
hypocrisy. This will be manifest too, if you consider 
these two things:—1l. That it is without any colourable 
pretence.—2. That ’tis without any valuable design. If 
one would put any semblance or show of being what one 
is not, and manage the business with any wisdom or cun- 
ning, there must be these two conjunct; that is, the dis- 
guise must be framed with a great deal of art, and some 
considerable advantage must be got by it. For otherwise, 
to make such a show to no purpose, though there were 
never so great ingenuity showed in it, is but to play the 
fool. But now the hypocrisy which is to be found in this 
case, must needs be absurd, as having neither colourable 
pretence, nor valuable design. 

1. It hath no sufficiently colourable pretence. Some 
pretence there must be; otherwise it could not but be hy- 
pocrisy. But there wants a specious and plausible pre- 
tence in the case ; z.e. that one should pretend himself to 
be of this kingdom of God, which consists all of select per- 
sons; and yet he never hath been born into such a state. 
To pretend to be in a state into which there was no ima- 
ginable way to come, and with the supposed denial, which 
we must suppose in the present case, of the only way by 
which it was possible one could come into such a state. 
*Tis impossible there can be a specious pretence for this. 
But to be a little more particular: It is plain, 

1. That men do in this case pretend to be that which 
they abhor. They pretend at present to be of the initial 
kingdom, or the kingdom of grace; that is, in short, they 
pretend to be saints; every one pretends to be so, who 
pretends to be of this kingdom, for it is a kingdom of 
such: but being as yet unregenerate, they abhor to be so, 
and dislike the purity of that state to which they do pre- 
tend. This is very gross and absurd. And, 

2. They pretend to hope for what they don’t desire; and 
that is equally absurd. They hope they say to be in the 
consummate and glorious kingdom above; but they don’t 
desire to be there: for it is impossible an unregenerate, 
unholy heart can. Noman can desire that which is un- 
suitable to his nature, and to which his heart, in its ha- 
bitual inclinations, is repugnant. Every one who hath this 
hope in him, purifies himself even as he is pure, 1 John 
iii. 3. Now for a man to pretend to the hope of that, which 
in his own heart he doth not desire; this is a most absurd 
pretence. Far though it is very possible to desire that 
which a man doth not hope for; there are many such irra- 
tional desires of things which appear in themselves worth 
the having, but which we apprehend no possibility of ha- 
ving: such childish and foolish desires and wouldings 
there may be, of what we have no hope to attain. But it 
is impossible there can be, on the other hand, the hope of 
that whereof I have no desire; for hope doth superadd to 
desire, and therefore doth suppose it. Whatever I hope 
for I desire, though I do not necessarily, because I desire 
- a, thing, therefore hope for it; for to make a thing hope- 
ful to me it must be possible, and it must be arduous,. 
or attended with some kind of appearing difficulty. But 
I may desire asthing, merely because it appears good, 
whether I apprehend it possible to be attained or no; or 
though there is nothing of arduousness appearing in the 
case. It may be the object of desire, but not of hope. 

And most manifest it is, that whosoever are not thus 
born spirit of spirit, have not any desire to be partakers in 
this kingdom rightly understood. That is, ’tis not possible 
that an wnrenewed, unspiritual heart can desire the em- 
ployment and business, the purity and enjoyments, of that 
state; or the Divine presence in which they are to con- 
verse. All by which they can so much as cheat them- 
selves in the case, is only this, having taken up a defective 
or false notion of heaven, or a future state of blessedness, 
they hope, they say, to be happy when they die, without 
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having ever formed a right notion, what that happiness is, 
or wherein it consists. But be it what it will, and though 
it is never so mistaken anotion, it is plain they desire that 
happiness which they do desire, only as it is put in com- 
parison with hell, not as it stands in comparison with 
earth. ‘They had rather indeed be happy, with such an 
imaginary happiness as they fancy to themselves in heaven, 
than to go to hell; but they had rather continue on earth 
perpetually, enjoying the good things it affords, than that 
heaven itself, though suited by their own imaginations 
never so much to the wish of their own hearts. An im- 
mortality on earth would be chosen rather. This is not to 
desire heaven as its blessedness or chief good; for what- 
soever I desire as such, I desire absolutely. ’Tis impos- 
sible I can take that for my chief good, which I would be 
content never to enjoy. As much as they pretend to desire 
heaven, yet they wish never to come there, if they could 
stay in this world always, and have what it affords them. 
Therefore, I say, they most absurdly pretend to hope for 
that heaven, as their best good, which they don’t so much 
as desire ever toenjoy. And, 

3. There is a great deal of absurdity in the pretence 
upon this account, that very often it is to be seen through. 
It is so thin and slight a cover that any eye may even see 
through it. All who are hypocrites are not artificial ones : 
there are a great many hypocrites, and the far greater part 
of them, who are mere bunglers at it; they are hypocrites 
without any skill or artifice; and so they take up a pre- 
tence which any body, with half an eye, may penetrate 
and see through. As if, for example, a person who pre- 
tends to be a subject of God’s kingdom, and yet makes it 
manifest in the course of his conversation that he stands 
in no awe of God at all, which is a prime thing in that 
subjection. So the case is very often, as the Psalmist takes 
notice, (Psalm xxxvi. beginning,) The wickedness of the 
wicked saith in my heart, the fear of God is not before 
his eyes. His wickedness speaks in my heart, that he is 
one fearless of God, and who stands in no awe of him. 
So it is with many a man who professes somewhat of re- 
ligion, that is, who doth not profess atheism, or rebellion 
against heaven; yet the wickedness of his course and 
practice is such as to speak in another man’s heart, sure 
this man has no fear of God before his eyes. Now how 
absurd is this, 1o put on-a covering and disguise, which 
doth not hide a man at all! The whole course of their 
lives proclaims them to be no other than earthly, carnal 
worldlings, while they pretend to be designing for heaven ; 
for every one who professes a relation to this kingdom, is 
understood to stand related not only to the inchoate but 
the consummate state of it, or the kingdom of heaven. 
But while they pretend themselves to do so, the pretence 
is easily to be seen through, and they who observe the or- 
dinary course of their conversation, discourses, and de- 
signs, easily see that they are mere compositions of earth; 
and unless you can suppose a clod of clay can be carried 
up into heaven, they are never like to come there. It is to 
be seen that they are men, as it were made of earth; and 
all their discourses, converses, actions, and designs, smell 
of earth. It is therefore observable, that no man can make 
himself more ridiculous, than when he takes upon himself 
to act a part, to act it partially, and when he goes to per- 
sonate another man, to do it absurdly: why he had better 
have contented himself to have appeared only in his own 
likeness, and in his natural face and posture. Thus the 
case is with such hypocrites; they do, it may be, disguise 
themselves guoad hoc, as to this particular thing ; but then 
they lay themselves open in something or other else. Just 
as if some vain person should mightily pride himself in 
some gay rich apparel, which he had thrown on upon 
some part of him; and all the other parts appeared clothed 
with nothing but rags, or exposed to view more shameful 
nakedness. How ridiculous should we account such a 
person! And, , 

4, The pretence with many is an evanid thing, and soon 
vanishes away. And then how great is the absurdity to 
make myself be thought, if I could then succeed so far to 
be thought, such a one yesterday, and to-day discover my- 
self to be quite another! ‘They who pretend to be of this 
kingdom of God, and the appearance from whence they 
would gain to themselves that estimate and reputation, be- 
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ing nothing that hath life in it; as not being born or con- 
natural to the new creature; it will then soon be a with- 
ering and vanishing thing. As Job speaks of the hypo- 
erite ; Can a rush grow without mire? Job viii. 11, Can 
there be verdure and greenness, and fair appearance, and 
nothing at all to maintain it? A mere spider’s web, such 
a thing is the best pretence of the hypocrite; why, how 
soon is it swept away! It isvery apparent, that the living 
root being wanting, that which is merely external of a 
person’s religion, will in tract of time become tiresome, 
and he will be very well content to throw it away himself, 
when he finds it to be for convenience. So we find Job 
speaking again concerning the hypocrite, chap. xxvii. 
10. Will he delight himself in the Almighty ? Will he 
always call upon God? That is, he will not be always 
religious; for calling upon God there, is only a synech- 
docha! expression for religion in genera]. Will he always 
call upon God? No, surely ; for he doth not delight him- 
self in the Almighty, and hath not a temper of spirit suited 
to God; the habitual disposition of his soul is opposite 
and averse ; God is one in whom he can take no pleasure; 
and then you may be sure he will not call upon him 
always; his religion will have an end, and he will soon 
grow weary. And how absurd a thing is it to take up 
and wear a while a disguise, and have afterwards a kind 
of an unhappy necessity come upon me to have it made 
appear, I did but act a part, and no more! ‘That is the 
first thing. But, 

2. It is without any valuable design. For what is there 
to be got by it, for a man to pretend himself to be a loyal 
subject of God’s kingdom, who never had his heart changed 
and renewed, and made suitable to the laws and constitu- 
tions of it? Why certainly nothing worth designing, 
whether you consider the matter with reference to God or 
man. In reference to man ; him indeed you may deceive; 
but that is to no purpose. In reference to God, though 
that were to never so great a purpose, yet him you can 
never deceive. ’Tis true you may deceive man; but what 
is to be got by it? What is the hope of a hypocrite though 
he gain, when God takes away his soul? Job xxvii. 8. 
Alas! what a pitiful little will the greatest gain dwindle 
into, when God comes to take away his soul! What is he 
the better for it then? 

But as to God, what rational design can a man form to 
himself, in reference to him, by pretending to be what in 
this case he is not ? 

1, It is plain he can never deceive God by that pretence. 
“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” You do but de- 
ceive yourselves, as if he had said, by attempting to de- 
ceive him. Every man shall reap as he sows; he who 
sows to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; he 
who sows to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting, Gal. vi. 8. You do but deceive yourselves, and 
not at all impose upon God, if being flesh you look for any 
better issue of things, than what is ittable to your state 
and temper; and if not being spiritual you have any ex- 
pectations of that state of blessedness, which is only agree- 
able to such a temper. That puts the matter quite out of 
doubt, you cannot deceive God in the case. But, “ 

2, You will highly provoke him, even by an attempt of 
it, or admitting an imagination in your own hearts, that 
you can doit. For what higher an affront can we put 
Been the infinite and eternal God, than to suppose him 
luxe one of the idol gods of the nations, who hath eyes to 
sees, and sees not? Who would ever worship him asa 
deity, whom we think we could impose upon by a lie, or 
a false appearance? Indeed there cannot be a greater 
absurdity, and no man can act more inconsistently with 
himself, than at once to profess homage to an object, and 
think it possible at the same time to impose a cheat upon 
it. It is truly to deface my own act: I give him worship; 
that carries the face and appearance of very high thoughts 
which I have of him, and as if I took him for a very ex- 
cellent being ; but to think to impose upon him by a piece 
of falsehood, that carries the appearance of the meanest 
and most despicable thoughts of him which can be ima- 
gined. And therefore we find with what severity the holy 
God speaks, in that case, of any man, who does-but say in 
his heart, I shall have peace, though he walks after the 
imaginations of his heart: My jealousy shall smoke against 
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that man, Deut. xxix. 19. “ What, will he take up such 
contemptuous thoughts of me? I will make him pay dear 
for that very thought, and my jealousy shall smoke against 
him.” 

3, By this attempt to impose upon the blessed God by 
false appearances, we bring in very pregnant convictive 
testimony against our own souls. Hypocrisy always does 
that. There is no man who plays the hypocrite, but that 
which he counterfeits, and whereof he puts on the appear- 
ance, he doth thereby proclaim it to be good, and valu- 
able; otherwise why doth he imitate or counterfeit ? 
People are not wont to put on a false appearance, to make 
themselves seem worse than they are, but to make them- 
selves appear better: and their very practice in this thing 
carries this testimony with it against themselves, that they 
judge that to be better, and yet decline it. They judge 
that to be a good whereof they thought fit toclothe them- 
selves with the show; they practically acknowledge it to 
bea good, and thereby give a mighty testimony against 
themselves. Thou thoughtest it a good and desirable — 
thing to be a Christian; otherwise why didst thou seem 
one ? to be sincere; otherwise why didst thou pretend to 
it? And if thou dost think so, why didst thou not aim to 
be such a one? Beside, 

4, They hereby lose the opportunity which they might 
otherwise have had of becoming what they seemed to be. 
The moralist speaks about the business of wisdom, Multi 
ad sapientiam pervenissent, nisi se ad sapientiam pervenisse 
putarant: Many had attained to be wise, had they not 
thought themselves to be already so. If they had not co- 
zened themselves with the appearance of it, many might 
have come to have been sincere. And ’tis a miserable 
thing to please oneself with the shadow, all that time 
wherein one should have been getting the substance, till 
the time is expired and gone. 

But here now a question may perhaps arise, by some 
such person or other, who may fear himself not yet to be 


-sincere, and may therefore say, ‘“‘ What am I to do in this 


case ? while I think I am not sincere, and while perhaps 
that really is my case? Am I to throw away all my pro- 
fession? Oram I to profess enmity against God? Being 
not yet regenerate, and therefore not yet a subject, must I 
therefore profess myself a rebel?” It would be véry easy 
to discover what is duty in this case, if we do but consider 
and fasten upon what is only faulty in it. Now whereso- 
ever there is hypocrisy there must be some good wanting; 
and there musi be the present appearance and semblance 
of that good which is wanting. ‘Thus it is in the present 
case. This good is wanting, a real subjection of heart 


and spirit to the laws and constitution of God’s spiritual 


kingdom, which is only brought about by the new birth. 
Well, but here is the appearance of it too, else there could 
not be hypocrisy. Now let us consider where the fault 
lies in this case: the fault cannot lie simply in the ap- 
pearance, but only as it is untrue; for there are true ap- 
pearances, as well as false. The appearance therefore is 
upon no other account faulty, but as it is false; for if the 
good were there, whereof there is the appearance, the ap- 
pearance would not only be lawful, but a duty. We are 
to hold forth the word of life, by which we have been 
made to live; as the apostle directs, Phil. ii. 16. Now 
therefore inasmuch as the fault here is, that while-there 
is such an appearance, that good doth not subesse, there 
is not that good underneath which there ought to be; so 
the thing now to be done, is not to throw away the ap- 
pearance, but to have the good supplied; that is, in this 
case, to be restlessly intent to obtain that Spirit, and the 
vital influences and operations of it, by which that great 
transforming work may be done. And how great encou- 
ragement is there for this at his hand, who hath told us, 
that if earthly parents, who are evil, will give good gifts 
to their children; bread rather than a stone; a fish rather 
than a scorpion; how much rather will our heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them who ask it! It is not 
because this Spirit is out of our power, and not at our 
command, that we have not the influences and operations 
of it, according to our need; but because we apprehend 
not, and will not admit the serious apprehension, of our 
need. It is a kind of contempt of this jiieseet Spirit that 
these pleasant vital influences are so little valued by crea- 
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tures lost in darkness and death; that we rather content 
ourselves to be desolate, and seem careless whether we 
live or die for the present; or are happy or miserable to 
all eternity. It is upon such accounts as these that the 
blessed Spirit, though the Author and Fountain of all love, 
and goodness, and benignity, and sweetness, retires ; and 
that resolution seems taken up, ‘‘ My Spirit shall nolonger 
strive.” It is no wonder if it don’t, when there is so little 
apprehension of our need of him, so little dependance 
upon him; so little craving, and seeking, and solicitude, 
whether it be an indweller in our souls, or no: as if the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost were a strange and new thing 
to our ears; or we had not yet heard whether there was a 
Holy Ghost or no. 





SERMON VIIL* 


Severat inferences have been recommended to you al- 
ready, and others remain to be added. As, 


_ 5. Inference,—That the depravation of a man’s nature | 
in the state of apostacy is total—Being born denoies a} 


total production, and the thing produced is only somewhat 
substituted in the room of the nature depraved: and what 
was corrupted and what is substituted instead of it, must 
necessarily be commensurate and proportionable to one 
another. If a man should have a leg or arm perish, he 
would not say, the production of that arm was a being 
born; for being born is the production of all the parts to- 
gether, not of this or that single part alone. And hence 
it is that that which is corrupted, and that which is anew 
produced, are in Scripture spoken of under the name of a 
man; anold man, anda new man. The frame of graces, 
that impress of holiness, wherein the new creature doth 
consist, must be understood to be a whole entire body of 
graces; as the sins which meet together originally in the 
nature of man, are called by the name of the body of the 
sins of the flesh, which is to be destroyed ; and elsewhere, 
the body of sin. It is therefore a forlorn miserable state 
that men are antecedently in to their being born spirit of 
spirit. And it is of no small consequence, that it be dis- 
tinetly understood, and sink into our hearts, that this depra- 
vation is total, and that we need to be made new through- 
out. As we have it in 2 Cor. v. 17. If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature; old things are passed away, and all 


things are become new. Where this is not understood, it’ 
pe} ? 


is of most unhappy consequence in these two respects—l. 
Men take not up right thoughts of the distressedness of 
their own case ;—and, 2. By consequence they never apply 
themselves to the proper business of the redress of it. 

1. They never take up right thoughts of the wretched- 
ness of their own case. They understand neither the ex- 
tent of it, nor wherein it doth especially consist. They 
anderstand not how extensive it is in a twofold respect, 
thatis, to the subject disaffected, and the object whereunto 
they are disaffected. There is a twofold totality to be 
considered in this matter, both subjective and objective. 
The subject is disaffected universally in every faculty ; the 
mind, and judgment, and will, and conscience, and affec- 
tions, and executive powers; and by a kind of participa- 
tion, the whole outward man. ‘The apostle applying pas- 
sages out of the Old Testament, runs over the several 
parts; Their throat is an open sepulchre, the poison of 
asps is under their lips, their feet make haste to shed blood, 
&e. Rom. iii. This is little apprehended by them who 
consider not the work to be wrought under the notion of 
a birth, which supposes the antecedent corruption, which 
always leads the way to generation, to have been univer- 
sal and total, 

And it is as little considered, that this disaffection, as it 
hath spread itself through the whole subject; so it refers 
to the whole object, which they ought to be otherwise af- 
fected to: that is, the whole law of God, or the entire sum 
of their duty. They make nothing of it, considered asa 
duty and enjoined by God, and whereby they pay a respect 
and homage to him; and indeed every act of duty should 
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be in that regard an act of religion; and that religion is 
of no value, if this don’t run through it, and is only the 
body and carcass of it, but not the soul and spirit. "This 


| is not understood, that in reference to every part of duty 


which is enjoined, there is a disaffection in the spirits of 
men, and they are to every good work reprobate: 2. e. they 
don’t know how to make proof of themselves, or approve 
themselves in any work they undertake which is truly 
good; and cannot accordingly be approved of God in 
what they do or go about. 

But besides that the extent of this wretched case is not 
understood by such as don’t consider, that a total depra- 
vation is now befallen the nature of man ; so that is waived 
and overlooked which is the special thing in respect both 
of the object and subject, wherein the misery of their case 
doth more principally lie: that is, in respect of the sub- 


| ject, the principal depravation is in the heart; in respect 
| of the object, the principal is towards God himself. True 


it is indeed that by the corruption which hath spread itself 
through the world, men are become hateful to God, and 
haters of one another; very ill-tempered towards one an- 
other; but we may observe that men are a great deal more 
easily brought to civility, than religion; and are with 
much less ado, whatever their tempers and dispositions 
are, brought to be kind one to another, than to take up 
loyal and dutiful affections towards God, and deport them- 
selves suitably towards him. Nothing is more plain than 
that this depravedness which is in the spirits of men, and 
which this begetting them of the Spirit is to cure, hath for 
its principal subject and seat, the heart; and for the prin- 
cipal object, the blessed God. ‘That is, the heart, as that 
doth contain within the compass of it, the judgment, will, 
and affections of the soul, will by no means endure to be 
exercised about God. Notional thoughts men can tell how 
to employ about him, without any great trouble to them- 


| selves; they regret it not; but deeply to consider, and 


with a design to choose him as their God; to desire after 
him, to love him, and delight in him, and fear before him 
as such; therein the great disaffection of the spirit of a 
man towards God doth especially discover itself. This 
men will not understand, while they apprehend not that 
the thing to be effected by regeneration, is to make them 
new at the heart; and to renew the heart principally to- 
wards God: ‘“ Create inme a clean heart, O God; renew 
a right spirit within me.” ‘When once that worx is done, 
then this becomes the sense and posture of the soul; ‘As 
the heart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.” A renewed soul presently turns itself 
to God, and hath a bias put upon it, which inclines it to- 
wards him: ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there 
is none on earth I desire in comparison of thee.” He is 
singled out as the one Good, in which the soul doth centre 
and rest; ‘‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord for ever:” 7. e. dwell 
in the Divine presence, and be always nigh to God. 

But this great disaffection of the heart towards God, is 
still overlooked by the generality of men, as if they did 
not need to be cured in this respect. And herein they are 
very much confirmed, because it is become so customary a 
thing never to make such kind of reflections upon them- 
selves which may naturally and probably lead to the dis- 
covery of their case, in this regard. Men don’t compare 
themselves with the rule, and what it requires the dispo- 
sitions of men’s spirits to God should be. It summarily 
saith, ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and all 
thy strength, and all thy mind.” And they don’t com- 
pare themselves with the examples of holy men; for such 
they can’t but read of, if they consult their Bibles; and 
such they may possibly sometimes converse with, who can 
say somewhat of the disposition of their spirits towards 
God; how pleasant it is to be conversant with him; how 
they can entertain themselves in solitude, and what a so- 
lace it is to a vacant and leisure hour, wherein they can 
be entirely taken up in conversing with God. They don’t 
compare themselves with the rule, or with other holy men ; 
but they compare themselves, as the apostle speaks, with 
themselves, (2 Cor. x. 12.) and so they are not wise, or 
never come to understand themselves. They only com- 
pare themselves with themselves; and they find they agree 
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with themselves well enough; thats, they are such to-day 
as they were yesterday ; and this week, as last; and this 
year, as the year before, and for many years past. They 


agree with themselves very well, and so only comparing |» 


themselves with themselves, they never come to under- 
stand the case. And this is very natural for men to do, 
and not to compare themselves with any thing which will 
be a reproof to them, or look ill upon them. And indeed 
if they took measure of their own spirits by the rule, or 
by another good and holy man, they would say, ‘‘ Things 
are not so with me as they should be, and as with such 
and such it is.” When I put myself upon atrial, I find I 
have no disposition of heart to love God ; good thoughts 
of him are not at all delightful to me. But when they 
compare themselves with themselves, they can say, ‘I 
don’t vary from myself; just such a temper of spirit as I 
had, Ihave.” And so they think all is well, and never 
grow wise, or come to be instructed concerning the truth 
of their case. But if this great principle of truth could 
once obtain to be fixed in the minds of men, that there 
hath been a total depravation, and their whole souls are 
disaffected to the whole of their duty; and especially to- 
wards God, and all that duty which more immediately 
terminates on him; they would have quite other thoughts 
concerning the distressedness of their case, than is com- 
mon with them. And ’tis of ill consequence that so plain 
and great a truth as this is overlooked, 

2dly, Hence also they apprehend not wherein their re- 
dress must lie. They are apt either to think that some 
partial reformation is sufficient, and if they are reformed a 
little in this or that particular thing, then matters will be 
right and good, and will be well with them. If the drunkard 
take up and become sober, he thinks concerning himself, 
that he isanew man. If an unjust person admit a con- 
viction, or it may be, is taught a little prudence by ob- 
serving how much any thing of that kind reflects upon 
his reputation, and so he orders his affairs with more ex- 
actness, he is ready to look upon himself as regenerate.. 
But if it were considered that there must be a being born, 
and that Iam in a total corruption; surely another cure 
would be thought of than that, and it would appear no 
more proportionable to the case, than a man whose body 
was all over leprous, and full of sores, would acquiesce 
in the cure of a slight scratch in his little finger. 

And as they apprehend such a partial reformation suf- 
ficient, so they apprehend too from hence, that a vital prin- 
ciple is unnecessary. It is very true indeed, that with 
only some partial maim a principle of life may consist, 
but a universal corruption imports death. If the case 
were therefore understood aright, men would see it ne- 
cessary in order to their cure, that they should be made 
alive, and a principle of life put into them; which a total 
depravation speaks to be absent. They would never think 
themselves well till then, and would find that as they are 
alienated from the life of God; so their business was to be 
made alive to God, and to Jesus Christ, as those who have 
been dead. But again, 

6. Inference.—Since in order to any one’s partaking of 
God’s kingdom, he must be born spirit of spirit, we infer 
further, that whosoever becomes truly and sincerely reli- 
gious, a new creature is transmitted and communicated to 
him.—This being not understood, it is all a man’s busi- 
ness, to contrive and form for himself an artificial reli- 
gion; and there are several sad consequences ensue there- 
upon. As, 

1. Men attempt to perform what is proper to the Divine 
life without it. The actions of the Divine life which are 
visible to men, carry a kind of amiableness in them, in 
the common consciences of men; and they attempt those 
actions which are done from a principle of life, without 
considering, that to be sincerely religious, is to have a 
new nature, They think to do these actions without that 
life ; just as he who is observed in story, to have attempted 
the setting up of a carcass of one newly dead: he would 
fain have it stand in the posture ofa living body, but how 
to make it stand so he knew not. The head falls one way, 
and the hands another, and the legs tremble under it: at 
last he cries out, ‘‘Deest aliquid intus, There wants some- 
thing within.” Just so do men busy themselves to make 
an artificial frame, which is indeed a dead carcass of reli- 
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gion; they can’t tell how to inspirit it, and it will upon no 
terms do, but hang and waver this way and that. And 
hence therefore, ’ i 

2. Allthe actions of religion become exceeding grievous 
and irksome, and no pleasure is taken in them. You 
know it is a very easy thing for a man to move to and fro 
his own: living body, where he will; pass into a speedy or 
slower motion, as he sees‘cause, without any considerable 
pain or difficulty; but it would be a very tedious thing to 
raove to and fro a dead careass; that would put him to 
greater pain. Here lies the difference between these two 
sorts of men; aman truly religious, and who therefore 
hath a new creature communicated to him, (as there is 
where any are begotten,) and othermen. When any don’t 
consider this, their business is to make up an external 
frame of religion, and to act and move and carry it to and 
fro with them; and that is alike burdensome as for a living 
man to move to and fro a dead carcass. But to one who 
is truly and spiritually alive, his new nature which is com- 
municated to him, doth in a natural way animate the 
frame of religion, in which he is toact; so that the actions 
of it are easy and light, as all the acts of nature are. _ 

3. Hence it is, that they are so manifestly defective im- 
itations of religion. Their attempts and essays to do like 
religious men, have notorious and observable flaws in 
them, because they do not consider, there must be given a 
new nature, before I become truly religious. Some think 
it is only to do as men are taught, or only as a piece of 
art. And when we go to imitate only a natural action, 
there will b&some very observable flaw and defect, some 
visible disparity in the attempt; as if you should make a 
puppet act just like a living child, the difference would be 
soon discovered. And hence, 

4, Religion comes to be given over. Whereas where it 
ever comes to be taken up as an artificial thing, it is talken 
up on design of some present advantage and convenience; 
therefore if the inconveniences which shall come to you 
thereby be greater by continuing it than laying it aside, 
the reason why it wastaken up being vanished, itself must 
needs cease. If the conveniences are not greater in a 
course of religion, than the inconveniences they sought to 
avoid, the religion itself must needs cease of course; and 
so it commonly doth. But where religion is in @ man as 
a nature, it can’t doso. I can easily lay aside my cloak, 
but not my flesh, which is vitally united with me, and is 
one thing with me, by a principle of life which runs 
through me. Itis therefore of great concernment truly 
and thoroughly to understand this, that wherever any be- 
come truly religious, a new nature is communicated. Be- 
ing taught only signifies the acquisitions of art; but being 
born, and principled, and constituted of such a complex- 
ion, signifies a stayed invariable principle of those actions 
which proceed from it. 

7. Inference—That the constitution of God’s kingdom 
must needs be spiritual; for men are born into it spirit of 
spirit—It hath been a great modern controversy, as well 
as an ancient one, among philosophers, whether the con- 
stitution of the universe is of primordia, which are mecha- 
nical, or spermetical and vital. It is a dangerous thing 
when this comes to be a matter of doubt in religion, whe- 
ther ithe constitution of this divine kingdom is mechani- 
cal or vital. According as the greater part of men prac- 
tise, and as their habitual temper is, it seems as if it were 
thought that Christianity is nothing else but a piece of me- 
chanism. But certainly if you are born into this king- 
dom, as they who come truly into it spirit of spirit; then 
the constitution of this kingdom is not mechanical, or an 
artificial contexture of things; but a frame of things 
which doth in a spiritually-natural way grow up towards 
that pitch it is designed to; and is that spirit of life which 
doth diffuse itself through ail the mystical body of Christ ; 
which makes the connexion between part and part, and 
keeps the body entire and firm to itself, and makes it a 
consistent and stable thing. And hereupon it must needs 
be consequent, 

1. That whatever there is of disagreement among Chris- 
tians, who are the living members of this kingdom and 
body, it must needs be unnatural. The reason is, that al] 
who are of this kingdom, and truly belonging to it, are 
born into it, and in that birth partake of one and the same 
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nature, by which they are connaturalized to one another, 
and to their common Lord and Head: He who sanctifieth, 
and they who are sanctified, are all of one, (Heb. ii. 11.) 
or make one entire piece. “ Wherefore now what there is 
of disagreement among Christians, must needs be preter- 
natural, and beside nature. And hence it is consequent, 
that it must needs proceed from ill designs: that is, from 
the devil and his instruments, who make it their business, 
what they can, to act persons diversely; when if these 
things be left to their natural course, and the new nature 
in men is permitted to act undisturbedly, and according 
to its genuine tendency, it would all run one way. It is 
needful to be well aware of this, whatever there is of dis- 
agreement is accidental to it, and certainly proceeds from 
a foreign enemy, and somewhat without it, which sets such 
things on foot, and keeps them on foot, with an ill design 
towards this kingdom. ff the new nature did run its course, 
and were not accidentally disturbed, by what is not of the 
constitution of this kingdom, it would certainly run the 
same way. It is one thing to say what is the constitution 
of the persons; and another, what is the constitution of 
them as members of this kingdom and born into it. The 
“corruption of their own hearts, is extrinsical to the con- 
stitution of this kingdom; for ’tis only so far as they are 
new born that they are members of this kingdom. The 
sphere and verge of this kingdom doth properly and di- 
rectly take in only the spiritual part. It is a sphere of 
spirituality ; and what there is in it opposite thereunto, is 
alien to the constitution of it, and doth notbelong to it. It 
is a great thing to be well possessed with this apprehension, 
that the great enemy of this kingdom does certainly fo- 
ment whatever there is of disagreement among them who 
are born the vital members of it; and it must be under- 
stood to proceed from an ill design. And, 

2. It must argue an evil state, and the prevalency of a 
contrary principle. If there be divisions among you, are 
you not carnal? 1 Cor. iii.3. They who are of this king- 
dom are spiritual; they are born into it spirit of spirit ; so 
they come intoit. Therefore so far as there is a prevail- 
ing disagreement and dividedness in the state of things in 
the church of Christ; so far the persons who are of that 
state are in a decay, and lapsed into carnality, and things 
grow worse and worse, as the church grows more divided. 
That spiritual principle which agrees to every member of 
this kingdom, as he is born into it, drives all to oneness. It 
proceeds from God, and tends to him; all are children of 
the same Father, and they are all begotten to one and the 
same great and lively hope of an eternal and undefiled in- 
heritance. The primordia of the new creature necessarily 
leads to unity, among all who are of this kingdom. 

3. Where there is any departure from this said oneness, 
there is so much of the decay of the spiritual nature, by 
the communication whereof men are said to be born into 
this kingdom. So much disunion as there is, so much 
carnality ;.and the church is then in a languishing state 
spiritually, when it is in a divided state. The not con- 
sidering this is attended with a double mischief very ob- 
vious; that is, that in different respects, the differences and 
disagreements among Christians, are thought greater and 
less than indeed they are. ‘They are thought greater than 
they are, because it is not considered how the nature which 
is every where communicated among the true members of 
this kingdom, doth make them substantially one, in the 
great and main and more principal things. There is a 
greater stress put upon the differences of those who are 
Christians indeed, than there ought, or can be, in com- 
parison of the small things wherein they differ. And they 
very much mistake who think them to be great; for they 
necessarily agree in one common, new, spiritual, divine 
nature and principle of life: and it is impossible they 
should disagree in any one thing, comparatively to so great 
a thing as this. Whatsoever other differences there are, 
they are comparatively little, in respect of their agreement 
in this. "They cannot differ so but they are all one in Christ 
Jesus ; whoever is in Christ is a new creature, they all 
come in him under one mould and stamp by their new 
creation. 

But then, in another respect, the difference is thought a 
great deal less than indeed it is among Christians. Con- 


“sider Christians who are truly and sincerely such, and so 
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the difference can’t be so great as many times it isthought ; 
but then consider the difference between those who are 
Christians in truth, and those who are only so by profes- 
sion; and there the difference, for the same reason, must 
be greater than it is commonly thought to be; for there 
the difference is between a living thing and a dead; as 
much as between a piece of nature and art, a man anda 
statue. So that it is a very vain kind of confidence which 
such pretend to, who because they have made a shift to 
imitate and resemble a Christian, they think the case is 
well with them, when as yet they may as much differ from 
them whose case is truly good, as a living man doth from 
a dead carcass. 

8. Inference.—That love to God cannot but be charac- 
teristical to every regenerate person—For every such a one 
is achild of God, and born of him; and certainly it ought 
to be looked upon, as the property of a child, to love the 
Father. Ifyou love him who begat; that is supposed and 
taken for granted, as a thing not to be doubted, 1 John v. 1. 
And therefore to have a heart destitute of the love of God, 
and having no love to him, is a most unreasonable and 
unnatural thing; and a ¢ertain argument, that one is not 
his child, and hath not been born spirit of spirit. "Tis very 
true there may be so great a degeneration in the old de- 
cayed nature of man; but in the new nature, there can ne- 
ver be such a degeneration, as that a person born of God 
should not love him. It would be the greatest inconsistency 
imaginable; and therefore a certain argument, that such 
were none of God’s children. For though it is very true 
indeed, as it is commonly observed, that love doth descend, 
more than. ascend; from him who begets, to them who are 
begotten; so love in this case more especially doth a great 
deal more descend from God to them who are born of him, 
than ascend from them to him. But though it descends a 
great deal more, yet it doth really and truly ascend to him, 
though not indeed so much. There is nothing more con- 
natural to the new creature than the love of God. The 
very heart and soul of the new creature is love to him pri- 
marily, and therein lies the end of the new creation, to 
form a person to God. “God is love,” and every soul who 
is begotten anew by him, is turned into a like nature, and 
becomes love, as God is love. ‘‘He who dwells in love, 
dwells in God; for God is love.” There can’t but be a 
love-commerce, more or less, between God and every new- 
born soul. As the true mother, in that great proof of 
Solomon’s wisdom, was distinguished by her love to her 
child ; so we may proportionably say, that a child of God 
is distinguished by that love which works towards God. 
We find some whom it never toucheth to have God dis- 
honoured and disgraced; but it goes to the heart of a true 
child of God, when his Father is struck at, his name re- 
proached and torn, or any thing done against his interest. 

9. Inference.—How great is the obligation upon all the 
regenerate to the love of one another. If you love God, 
how can it be but you must have a love for them who love 
God; who have all one parent, all partake of one and the 
same nature, all expecting the same inheritance; who 
have one and the same spirit, the same hope and calling ? 
Upon the consideration of their being new born, ’tis evi- 
dent they must have the same Father and inheritance: If 
children, then heirs; and joint-heirs with one another, as 
well as with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. And every one who 
loveth him who begat, loveth him also who is begotten of 
him. By this we know that we love the children of God, 


c. 

10. Inference—We further infer, that the reason is evi- 
dent, why the proper means of their regeneration, or spirit- 
ual birth, are very dear to renewed souls. There is a 
spiritually-natural reason for it. There are those in the 
world, who cannot believe otherwise, but it must be folly 
and fanaticism, or a mere humour and affectation, that 
any should discover that love to the word of the Gospel, 
or the ministry of the Gospel, which they do. But if men, 
would consider this, it would give them a natural account 
of this love. For is it not natural to love the means by 
which even my very nature itself hath been communicated 
to me, and by which I am what Iam? The apostle gives 
us the reason why we should love the word; As new-born 
babes desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may 
grow thereby, (1 Pet. ii. 2.) 7. e. as those who by it are 
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new-born. It is a violence to the new nature of the child- 
ren of God, to withhold from them the word of the Gos- 
pel, and the ministry of it, which hath been instrumental 
to their new birth; and can’t but infer pain and anguish, 
to be abridged and deprived of what was so conducive to 
their spiritual beings. é 
Last inference, we collect,—That this same kingdom 
and church of God, which is truly and really so, must 
needs be a growing thing. All who are of it are born into 
it, and so become as it were naturally subjects; there is a 
new nature communicated to all who are in it; and there- 
fore, it being made up of the spiritual nature and life, will 
grow, till it comes to its maturity. Never fear but it will 
grow, behold it never so languishing, never so assaulted, 
struck at, and contested against. For all who are born 
into it consist of spirit and life; and therefore it is impos- 
sible, but it must become a mature thing, worthy both of 
the great Author and Founder of it, and of the great de- 
sign for which he formed it; namely, that he might have 
a people to be eternally governed by a placid, gentle em- 
pire, and a delightful, easy sway; who should be ruled by 
a beck and a nod; and to whom every intimation of his 
will should have the force of a perfect command, without 
any the least regret; and that all the subjects of this king- 
dom should partake in the glory of it. And so it will be 
a living kingdom, and willbe a growing thing, till it come 
to that glorious maturity, which will answer both the 
greatness of the Undertaker, and the excellency of the 
design, for which this new nature and life was given to it, 





SERMON IX.* 
Gal. v. 25. 
If we live in the Spirit, let ws also walk in the Spirit. 


In asserting the office of the Holy Ghost, or that work 
which it hath undertaken in reference to the spirits of 
men, we have already spoken of one great act of that 
office ; 2. ¢. the regenerating and begetting anew of souls 
into God’s kingdom, spirit of spirit. We have now two 
other acts before us in these words; 7. e. its maintaining 
the life, and causing all the right motion, of regenerate 
souls, The former of these are contained in the supposi- 
tion; “If we live in the Spirit:” the latter is intimated 
in the inferred precept; “‘ Let us walk in the Spirit.” Both 
are alike imputed to the Spirit of God here, and it is re- 
prespateg as the very element of life, and the spring of all 

oly motion to renewed souls; which fills the whole region, 
as it were, with vitality, in which they converse, and draw 
their continual breath. The case is, in this Tespect, much 
like in the new ercation as in the old, and in the sphere 
of grace as in that of nature. It is said concerning the 
natural world, that it doth, as it were, subsist in God; and 
it is spoken of the new creation here; and both in one 
form of expression: In him we live, and move, and have 
our beiag, Acts xvii. 28. And here we read of living in 
the Spirit; and walking or moving in the spirit. There 
is only this difference in the form of expression: that 
whereas we have three distinct phrases used to set forth 
the dependence of the natural creation upon God ;—living, 
and moving, and having being in him ;—there are only the 
two former used here in reference to the new creation, 
living and moving; living in the Spirit and walking in 
the Spirit.- The reason of the difference is obvious, that 
we have in reference to the former, that superadded ex- 
pression, ‘“‘and have our being ;” because in this natural, 
material, sensible world, there are many things which are, 
that do not live: but with the new creation it is not so; 
here, to dive and to be, are one and the same thing; and 
*tis entirely and wholly a being of life. A collection of all 
vital principles compose and make it up what it is; and 
there is nothing in the new creation concerning which it 
can be said, it is, but dives not; for it is all life through- 
out. And as philosophy has been wont to teach, even 
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modern philosophy itself, that creation and conservation 
are not diverse acts, but the latter only the former con- 
tinued ; and that God doth by the continual communica- 
tion of the same influence, by which he created and made 
this world, keep it in the state wherein it is, that it doth 
not relapse back into its old nothing; that there would not 
need a positive act of God to destroy the world, if he would 
turn all things to nothing again, but only to suspend and 
withhold the influence by which every thing comes to be 
what it is: so it is in the new creation, or in the new crea- 
ture, too. The very suspension of that influence by which 
it began to be, or to live, (which is all one,) must certainly 
infer the failure and extinction of the whole. 

Think therefore what it would be if all vital influence 
were suspended and withheld ona sudden from this mate- 
rial and sensible world in which we converse. You might 
hereupon frame the apprehension within yourselves, of the 
face of the earth all on a sudden bestrewed with the dead 
carcasses of men and beasts, the beauty and pleasant ver- 
dure of it all vanished and gone, and nothing left in time 
but a great clod of dirt! This great temple of the Deity, 
which he inhabits by a vital presence, that diffuses life up 
and down every where, all turned into aruincus heap. If, 
I say, there were a suspension of vital influence, supposing 
an influence continued by which this material world should 
still be. "Why, so it must be, proportionably, in reference 
unto the new creature too. There is the substratum to be 
considered, which is a part of the natural creation, the 
soul or the man himself; but, that vital influence being 
suspended by which the new creature was made to be 
what it was, there is nothing lefi but a dead man, a dead 
soul! The temple of the Holy Ghost (as we must sup- 
pose it to have been, beautified and adorned with the Di- 
vine image on every side, in every part) laid waste and 
desolate! Nothing now but darkness and confusion, and 
misery and death, there where God dwelt! So the case 
would be, if we could suppose such a thing as the suspen. 
sion of that influence, by which the life of the new creature 
first began to spring up.. 

And there is not only a parity in the cases, but in sorse 
respects a sameness. For we must know that all Divine 
influence is in one respect, that is, ex parte principit, one 
and the same, and only differs, or is diversifieds ex parte 
termini, according as it doth terminate. We can’t con- 
ceive the Divine influences to be distinguished in their 
Fountain, that is, in the Divine Being itself, the Almighty 
Spirit, whence all proceeds and flows out. That Almighty 
Spirit, if you consider the operations of it, produces di- 
vers, but by an influence that is radically and in the Foun- 
tain one and the same. As in reference to those diversi- 
ties of its operations that were performed to the church, as 
divers as they were, they were all wrought by one and the 
same spirit. The spirit of prophecy was not one spirit, 
and of healing another, and of tongues another; but one 
and the same Spirit did thus diversify its operations, ac- 
cording as the preducts were divers which were caused by 
it, and which it was afterwards to continue in that being 
which it gave. 'Tosuppose a difference or diversity of in- 
fluence in the Fountain itself, the Divine Being, were to 
suppose God to differ from himself, and to put somewhat* 
in God that were not God; a thing most repugnant to the 
simplicity of the Divine Being. But the Divine influences 
may be diversified terminatively, according to the sub- 
jects in which it is received. Nature is various in this, . 
and that, and the other creature ; (speaking of the natura 
naturata, as, for distinction’s sake, it is wont to be called ;} 
and the influences are diversified according to those divers 
natures in which they terminate, and according to the 
different purposes which the exigency of those natures doth 
require chomd be served and complied with. And so that 
influence, which originally and in the Fountain is one and 
the same, according as it goes forth to beget and continue 
a variety of productions of this, or that, or another kind, 
is an influence that gives and that preserves being to 
things concerning which it can only he said, they are : it 
is a vital influence to things that live; it is a motive in- 
fluence to things that move ; it is an intellectual influence 
to things that are capable of wnderstanding ; it is a holy 
influence unto what is holy, to what it hath made holy, 
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and is to continue and keep so; itis light, as it terminates 
im light; and love, as it terminates in love; and power, as 
i! terminates in power; and holy gracious action, as it 
doth terminate in such actions. 


But it is the principle of such actions, the subordinate | 


principle, here signified by the name of life, or included 
in living, that we are now to speak of: and we shall 
“es of the action which proceeds from that life, and 
show how that hath rise also from the Spirit, when we 
come to the latter part of the text. From the former part 
the truth that we have to observe you may take thus—The 
blessed Spirit of God doth continue and maintain that 
life, whereof it hath been the Author, in every renewed 
soul.—We shall, in speaking to this,—1. Very briefly open 
the words to you, that we may clear the ground which the 
truth recommended to you hath in the text, and—Shall 
next give you some account of the thing which is asserted 
therein. 
I. As to the former, you must take notice, 


1. That the ¢f in the beginning of the text is not an if 


of dubitation, but of argumentation—‘ If ye live in the 
Spirit.”—The apostle does not say so.as doubting, nor was 
his design to signify that he had a doubt, whether they did 
So, yea or no; but supposing or taking that for granted, it 
is only a form used by him (as it is common in arguing 
hypothetically) thereupon to reason with them from such 
& supposed principle. The if therefore signifies as much 
as whereas, or since; since or inasmuch as ye live in the 
Spirit, therefore walk in the Spirit. Asin Col. iii. 1. If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above: If ye be, that is, “Since ye are; it is the appear- 
ance which as professing Christians ye make, the aspect 
which ye visibly hold forth to men, viz. that of persons 
united with Christ, and made alive by him; since ye are 
risen with Christ, therefore set your affections on things 
above; act anddoaccordingly.” Soweare to take it here, 
and it affords us a clear ground for a positive assertion, 
those who are Christians indeed do live in the Spirit. 

_ 2. We must note, that to live cannot reasonably be un- 
derstood as intending the first reception of the principle of 
life, but the continuation of that principle. This form of 
expression, viz. by the present tense, is commonly used to 
hold forth to us the continuedness of any thing; when we 
don’t say such a thing was, or such a thing will be, but 
such a thing is, it notes, I say, the continuedness of the 
thing spoken of; inasmuch as the present time is that 
which doth connect and continue the two parts of time, 
viz. the past and the future. And the continued state of 
this life is after the same manner expressed by the apostle 
an the 2nd chapter of this epistle to the Galatians, verse 20. 
The life which I live in the flesh is by the faith of the Son 
of God. He means not, that he only first began to live that 
life by an influence received from the Son of God, but that 
he lived from day to day that life which he did live, that 
spiritual, divine life, by faith in the Son of God, who had 
loved him and given himself for him. 

Wor again must we understand this living to signify the 
series of actions only proper to that life; for they are 
afterwards signified by the name of walking in the other 
part of the text. Itis true indeed, that living, in a very 
common notion of it, does denote the continued series of 
the actions of one’s life, whether good or bad, both in 
Scripture and in ordinary language: If ye live after the 
flesh, ye shall die, (Rom. viii. 13.) that is, if ye continue 
to act, or walk, or converse after the flesh, according as 
that corrupt principle doth incline and dictate, ye shall die. 
The noel | of Ged that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that—we should live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly in this present world; that is, act, and 
walk, and converse so, Titus ii. 11, 12, And in common 
speech we use to say such a man lives a good or a bad 
life, intending by living, the course of his actions whether 
good or bad. But this cannot be the meaning of living 
here, for the reason before mentioned; and should we so 
understand it, there would neither be argument, nor indeed 
congruity, in the apostle’s way of expressing himself; for 
it would amount to no more than this; If ye continue to 
live in the Spirit, continue to live in the Spirit; or ieee 
continue to walk in the Spirit, continue to walk in the 
Spirit. Wherefore itis necessary that we conceive a mid- 
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dle sense between these two, viz. the first reception of the 
principle of life, and the continued series of the actions of 
that life; and that middle sense is, (as hath been already 
intimated,) the continuation of the vilal principle itself. If 
ye live, that is, if ye have the principle of a new and divine 
life continued and maintained in you, walk in the Spirit, 
as those principles would direct and guide you todo. Again, 

3. We must note that by Spirit, or the Spirit, is mani- 
festly meant the blessed eternal Spirit of God, the Holy 
Ghost. It can’t be meant of our natural spirit, as is most 
evident ; nor can it be meant of the new creature itself, 
which is in the Scripture called spirit; (as we have had 
occasion lately to take notice again and again;) for of the 
same Spirit which is here spoken of you have an enume- 
ration of the fruits in the verses immediately foregoing; 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, meekness, temperance, 
&c. These, we are sure, are not the fruits of our own 
natural spirit ; neither can they be said to be the fruits of 
the new creature, for they are the new creature itself, those 
very principles whereof the new creature is composed and 
doth consist. It is therefore manifest that by the Spirit we 
must understand the divine eternal Spirit, the blessed Spirit 
of God itself. 

And for that form of expression, “in the Spirit,” that 
particle commonly denotes a causative influence, and sig- 
nifies as much as by; qg. d. If yelive by the Spirit. Many 
instances might be given, and have upon some other occa- 
sion been given, to show that the particle in doth some- 
times signify by, and denotes the influence of an efficient 
eause. But then it must be noted too, that it denotes the 
part of an efficient cause, or a casual influence, with a great 
deal more emphasis than if another form of expression had 
been used. ‘If ye live in the Spirit.” Why it imports 
the continual, vital, immediate presence of the Spirit for 
this purpose, to maintain this life. ‘If ye live in the 
Spirit ;” as if the soul had its very széws, its situation, in 
region of life which the Spirit did create and make unto 
it. As sometimes the continual present power, and do- 
miunion, and influence of wickedness, or some wicked prin- 
ciple, is expressed the same way, by being in the flesh. 
When we were in the flesh, under the power and regnancy 
of any corrupt, fleshly principle, the motions of sin which 
were by the law, did work in our members, to bring forth 
fruit unto death, Rom. vii. 5. And, Thou art in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity, as it is said to 
Simon Magus, Acts viii. 23. And, The world lies in 
wickedness; so as to be continually receiving in and im- 
bibing wickedness, as it were on every hand, 1 John v.19. 
In like manner the soul is represented as imbibing life 
and vital influence on every part; agreeably unto which 
notion, some (and those I may reckon the best of) philoso- 
phers have been wont to say, that it is a great deal more 
proper to speak of the body of a man as being in his soul; 
than of the soul asin the body; that the body is in the soul, 
as being continually clothed with viial influence on every 
part, and which it diffuses throughout; the soul being asan 
element of life unto the body all the while they do converse, 
life extending even unto all the extremities, unto the most 
extreme part of the body that you can suppose. So is the 
soul spoken of here in reference to the Spirit of God; 
though that very intimate union is frequently held forth to 
us in Scripture by a kind of reciprocal and mutual in-being 
of one in the other, andthe other in that. ‘“ He that dwells 
in love, dwells in God, and Ged in him ;” they do, as it 
were, inhabit one another. So it is with the Spirit of God, 
and the soul that spiritually lives by it: it is in the Spirit, 
and the Spirit is in it. Itis not so in the Spirit, as it 
there were any thing of itself more intimate to it than the 
Spirit is; but the Spiric doth as it were clothe it with life, 
fill it with life, and is all in all of life to it. | 

So much therefore is now clear to you, that the truth 
which we have observed hath a very adequate ground 
in the text. ‘‘If-ye live in the Spirit,” since ye do'so. 
It is a thing to be concluded, that the life of those who 
are Christians indeed, who have ever come to be spiritually 
alive, is to be maintained and continued by a constant 
influence of the blessed Spirit. 

If. Now that we may open the truth of the thing that is 
asserted and contained in these words, it will be requisite 
to speak distinctly,—1. Concerning the life that is to be 
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maintained,—2. Concerning the influence that maintains 
it. 

1. Concerning the lifeto be maintained. Of that I have 
need to say the less because we have had occasion to speak 
largely of it heretofore. What it will be needful to say, 
you may take in these few propositions. 

. Weare not to understand it of natural life, no, not 
“ven of the soul itself; but we are to understand it of life 
in a moral sense, or if you will, in a spiritual and divine; 
I intend one thing by the expressions. It is called indeed 
the Divine life, or the life of God in plain terms, Eph. iv. 
18. Being alienated from the life of God, having no share, 
no participation in the Divine life, in God’s life. 

2. As life in the natural sense is a principle of action ; 
so life in the moral sense is a principle of 7ight action, or 
by which one is enabled to act aright. Thesoul of a man 
is naturally a living, vital, active being; it is naturally so, 
a. €. it belongs to its very essence to be capable of acting. 
But to be disposed to act aright, though that was in some 
respect natural to it too, yet it was not inseparable, as sad 
experience has taught us all. Though the spirit of a man 
be a living, and consequently an active, being, made such 
by God in the first constitution of it, it isnot to be supposed 
that he turned such a being as this loose into the world 
when he made it, to act at random, and according as any 
natural inclination might carry it, or external objects move 
it, this way or that; but it being not only a living, an 
active substance, but intellectual also, and thereby capable 
of government by a law, 7.e. of understanding its Maker’s 
will and pleasure, and directing the course of its actions 
agreeably thereto, God hath thereupon thought fit to pre- 
scribe it a law, or set it rules to act and walk by. Now 
the mere power to act is life natural, but the disposition or 
ability to act aright is a supervening life, by which the 
soul is as it were contempered and framed agreeably to the 
law by which it is to act, or the Divine government under 
which it is placed. 

3. The prime and fundamental law which enters the 
constitution of the Divine government over reasonable 
creatures is, that they love the Author of their beings, his 
own blessed self, above all things; and consequently as 
that love doth dictate most directly, that they be devoted 
and subject unto him as the supreme authority, and that 
they delight and take complacency, and seek rest and 
blessedness, in him as the supreme good; both which are 
included in that one root or principle of love. Iam to 
love him, and love him above all, and then I do of course 
willingly and with cheerfulness devote myself to him, 
being acted by the power of that love so todo, and seek 
blessedness in him as the most suitable, the most agreeable 
good to my soul. 

This is but the very sum and substance of the first com- 
mandment, which we are to look upon as fundamental to 
all the rest ; for it were a vain thing to prescribe any fur- 
ther Jaws as a God to those who will not take him for a 
God to them. 

This was therefore the natural method, to begin the law, 
the frame of laws and constitution of government, over 
reasonable creatures, with this grand precept, “‘ Thou shalt 
have no other God but me.” ‘That is, ‘I will be to thee 
the prime object of thy love; which love shall make thee 
devote thyself to me, and then make thee delight and take 
complacency in me as the supreme, both authority and 
goodness.” Wherefore, 

4, This life which we are now to consider as to be 
maintained, must principally and chiefly consist in the 
love of God; that is, a propension of soul towards him 
above and beyond all things else. It is a conformity unto 
that grand precept, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength ;” a direction or bent of 
spirit towards God. So long, or so far, a person is said to 
live spiritually, as the main bent and inclination of his 
heart is toward God. If he fall from God, or in what 
degree soever he doth so fall, so far he dies; there is a 
gradual death according to all the gradual declensions of 
the heart from God. God is the great term of this life, as 
we have had occasion to inculcate formerly. When it is 
intended to be spoken of, it is not spoken of as an absolute 
thing, but is distinctly spoken of as a life that relates and 
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refers to God. Alive to God,(Rom. iv. 11.) and it follows, 
ver. 13. Yield yourselves unto God as those that are alive 
from the ead yield yourselves living souls unto God. 
And the apostle speaking of that life, which he says he did 
live by faith in the Son of God, (Gal. ii.) speaks of it as 
a life terminating upon God: ‘I through the law am dead 
unto the law, that I might live unto God,” ver. 19. in the 
next verse to which you read, ‘“‘ The life which now I 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God,” 
tis a life that comes to me from and through Christ, and 
points my soul directly upon God, so as that I live to 
him. . f 

5. This life doth also comprehend all other gracious 
principles beside that great radical one of love to God, 
which suit the Spirit of a man to all the other parts of the 
Divine law, or all the other laws besides. Whatsdever _ 
gracious habit or disposition doth attemper and reconcile 
my spirit to this or that part of the Divine will revealed in 
his law, that I must understand to be a principle included 
within the compass of this life to be maintained. For we 
find the expression used to signify the impress of the 
whole frame of holiness upon the soul; it is but a diverse 
expression of the work of the new creature, which we find 
expressed again and again in Scripture by putting the law 
in men’s hearts. To put the law into the heart, why, that 
is to form the new creature there, and sd continue that 
impression upon the heart and maintain it there, or to 
continue the life of the new creature in the soul. Whence 
therefore that law so impressed and made habitual in the 
spirit of a mun, is called the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, Rom: viii. 2. And hence also those fruits of 
the Spirit which we find mentioned in this chapter, and 
immediately before the text, are to be conceived as so 
many vital principles all belonging to the constitution of 
the new creature, and all of them serving to conform the 
spirit of a man unto the Divine law. After the mention 
of all those several principles which are called the fruits of 
the Spirit, it is said, ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit ;” 7. e. if we have all these fruits which 
are so many living principles put by the Spirit of God 
into us, if we have them, and they are continued and kept 
alive in us; then let us walk in the Spirit ; act and do ac- 
cording to these principles. ~ 

6. We must further note, that not only the continual 
being of all those vital principles which are called the fruits 
of the Spirit, but also the gradual improvements of their 
life, vigour, liveliness, do all belong unto this life consider- 
ed according Ne the more perfect state of it. For there is 
no degree of this or that thing, but hath the nature of the 
thing in it, and doth belong to the nature of the thing. 


-And therefore I say, that by life here we must understand 


not barely the being of these principles continued in the 
soul, but supposing that the soul hath been improved and 
grown unto some strength and vigour, whatsoever main- 
tenance it is to expect of that good state unto which it is 
arrived, that is under the name of life here attributed to 
the Spirit, as it is its proper work to hold the soul in life; 
according as we use to say, speaking concerning the natural 
life, non vivere, sed vulere, vita est, merely not to be dead, 
is hardly worth the name of living ; but to be in health, to 
be strong, and lively, and vigorous. "We must conceive it 
to be within the compass of the Spirit’s work, and there- 
fore we put it within the compass of the object, to keep up 
souls mm a lively and vigorous state, and not only having 
put.vital influences into them, merely to preserve them from 
being extinct. ‘When we find that severe animadversion, 
Rev. iii. 1. Thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead, 
it appears by what follows that he doth not mean by death 
there, simple death, as if there was nothing of life left, but 
a gradual deadness, a very languishing state ; for it follows, 
“Strengthen the things which remain, that are ready to 
die,” (ver. 2.) implying that to live so languid a life was 
hardly worth the name of living; they were rather to be 
called dead than living, while the case was only so with 
them. Therefore though it be true, that such a languish- 
ing is that which doth befall many a Christian who hath 
the root of life in him, yet if it be better with any, and if 
théy be continued in a better state, it is to be attributed to 
the Spirit of God; they “live in the Spirit.” If they live 
more prosperously, if their souls flourish, and are ina good 
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condition, and are kept on therein, it is all owing to this 
Spirit; but it is owing to men’s ownselves if they be in 
languishings and decays, that they conform not themselves 
to the rules and methods ofthe Holy Ghost in which they 
are to expect, and according to which they may look for, 
its Sapnlies, whereof we shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak. 

7. This life must be understood to include too, not only 
the principles of grace, and the vigour and liveliness of 
those principles ; but also the consolations, the pleasures, 
the grateful relishes of divine and spiritual things, which 
are proper to the new creature also. For it is usual to 
distinguish both of the life of grace, and the life of com- 
fort, as comprehended under the same name of life in the 
general. We many times find the expression used to hold 
forth to us any consolation that a good soul hath given 
Into it upon whatsoever spiritual account. We live, says 
the apostle, if ye stand fast in the Lord, 1 Thess. iii. 8. It 
is as a new life to us, a revival upon a distinct and super- 
added account, unto whatsoever Noth more naturally and 
necessarily concern the very being of our life. And there- 
fore according to what measures and degrees such plea- 
sures, and consolations, and joys are afforded unto good 
souls; we must understand them all attributed unto the 
Spirit of God, under the expression of our living in the 
Spirit, or living by it. 

8. As the tendency of this life is towards God as the 
term of it, so the root of it is from God, as the great Au- 
thor and Fountain of it. It must be understood to be the 
life of God, or the Divine life, upon both these accounts, 
not only as it is a life that terminates upon him, but as it 
is a life that rises and springs from him, even in the very 
first rise of it: for none can tend towards God but by him, 
by a power and inclination that is received from him, by 
whieh he draws and acts the soul towards himself. As 
was noted before, that very life by which the apostle says 
he did live to God, he says he received it by faith from 
the Son of God, who had loved him, and given himself 
for him. And therefore, 

9. This life doth necessarily suppose union with God, 
with Christ, and with the Spirit of God. He that is join- 
ed to the Lord is one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. Whosoever it 
is that is joined to the Lord, is caught into a union of spirit 
with him, and that Spirit is the continual source of lite to 
him. It is not only vain and unintelligible, but most mon- 
strously blasphemous, to imagine such a thing concerning 
this union an if it were an essential union with God, ora 
personal union with any of the persons in’the Godhead : 
the former would make any one God; the latter would 
make us more one with that person, than the persons are 
with one another; for we can’t say that the person of the 
Father is the person of the Son, or that the person of the 
Son is the person of the Holy Ghost; the union is in es- 
sence, not in person. And therefore to tallx as some have 
done of being personally united to Christ, or with the 
Spirit of Christ, imports as if they were more one with 
Christ, than Christ is one with the Father, or than the 
Father is one with the Spirit; for personal union is that, 
the result whereof is one person; and so the two natures 
of Christ are united. But a real union there is of those, 
who live this divine life, with him who is the great origin 

‘and principle of it; for it were a most unreasonable and 
unintelligible thing, that a man should live by a principle 
of life that is disunited from him. There must always be 
a union between the thing which lives, and that which it 
lives by. I can’t live by a vital principle that is remote 
from me, or wherewith I am not, in one sense or another, 
united. And it were very absurd to think that such words 
should be put into the Bible to signify nothing, or carry 
no sense with them, ‘“‘ He that is joined to the Lord, is one 
Spirit.” Nor can that union, though it doth not signify so 
much as an essential, or a personal union, (both which, as 
I have said to you, are absurd and blasphemous,) carry so 
little as a mere presence of God, for he is equally present 
to all, more intimate to every creature than it is to itself; 
but it doth over and beside carry this, that there isa Di- 
vine presence specified by such ends, for which it is 
vouchsafed upon such peculiar terms, upon which such a 
presence is not vouchsafed to others ; that is, he is present 
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to them with whom he is thus united, as a spring and prin- 
ciple of life to them; he is present for this very purpose, 
to form them for himself, to incline, and to continue their 
souls inclined towards himself, and so more and more 
gradually ; to dispose and fit them to glorify him, to be the 
instruments of his glory, and to be glorified with him, or 
to be the subjects of his glory. This is the special end for 
which he is present, and which doth distinguish his ra 
sence. For we can’t (as was said before) suppose that ex 
parte Det, on God’s part, one part of himself can be more 
present than another, for that were to make God to differ 
from himself; but, with reference to the effects and ends, 
which such an influential presence doth work, there is a 
difference ; he is present so, as to do such a work in those, 
to whom he is thus present, as he will not, as he doth not, 
do in others ; so as to be the continual spring of such mo- 
tions, and such workings and tendencies, as others, where 
he will not so exert his influence, are strangers to. And 
then he is present with them too upon terms suitable to 
those ends ; that is, as having bound himself to them to be 
their God, and so to be all that to them which it belongs t 
him to be, as he undertakes to be the God of any. He is 
their God, engaged to be with them by his continual vital 
presence through time, and in all eternity. Such a union, 
that is, an intimate presence for such purposes, and upon 
such terms, is supposed in this life, and therefore must be 
supposed to be maintained and continued all the while 
this life is continued ; that is, the soul is held with God 
and kept close to him by bonds of union, kept firm and 
tight between him and them. 

Thus you have some account of the first of these heads 
which we proposed to open to you, viz. the life to be main- 
tained. It would become us to make some present reflec- 
tion upon what hath been said at this time; and that is, 
since we have heard so much said concerning such a life 
as this, (and more heretofore,) ‘‘ certainly there is such a 
life.” The thought offers itself, that such a life is not 
merely talked on, or is not a mere empty notion, but there 
must certainly be such a real thing, This distinct sort of 
life, though besides what other kinds of life are more ob- 
vious to the common notice of the world, is indeed a hid- 
den life, a secret life: Your life is hid with Christ in God, 
Col. iii. 3. But the hiddenness of the thing doth suppose 
it to be, for that which is not, can’t be hid; so far is it 
from carrying a supposition or an inference that it is not. 
We ought therefore to possess our souls of this apprehen- 
sion, (think men of this matter what they will,) there is 
really a certain sort of life which doth distinguish a holy 
man from a mere man, as truly, as there is a natural life 


| which doth distinguish a mere man from a carcass, from 


the deserted trunk and body of a man. And when we 
consider so, how can we forbear to lay our hands upon 
our hearts, and ask ourselves the question; ‘ Do I live 
this life, yea or no? Do I feel myself to live? Do TI feel 
an inclination and bent of heart towards God; some prin- 
ciples of life, springing up from the divine root, which 
carries my soul towards that blessed object: that Iam 
acted from God to God in my ordinary course ?’ We 
can’t have a greater question, or of more concernment in 
all this world, to deal with our souls about, and therefore 
let it be seriously thought of. 


SERMON X.* 


We are upon the first act of the Holy Spirit in refer- 
ence to souls born of it, held forth to us in this scripture, 
viz. in the supposition, from whence we have observed— 
That the blessed Spirit of God doth by its own influence 
maintain the life, whereof it hath been the Author unto 
regenerate souls. ‘ 

And here we propounded to speak,—1, Of the life to be 
maintained, and—2. Of the influence which maintains tt. 
Of the former we have spoken already, and are now to go 


on to the latter. 5 , 
Concerning which we shall,—l. Show what kind of in- 


ay 
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fluence it is;—2, How is it ascertained unto regenerate 
souls. Or, give you some account of the nature and of 
the certainty of it. 

Of the former you may have some account by consider- 
ing such properties of it as those that follow, viz. 

1. It isa most free and arbitrary influence, It is a most 
gracious influence you know, in the very notion whereof 
the purest liberty is implied, wherein it has first to do with 
souls, as is subjoined to the scripture before discoursed of 
in John iii. 8. It is represented as “the wind that blow- 
eth where it listeth.” In operations of this kind the Spirit 
delights to discover and magnify a kind of sovereignty 
and royalty. It is avery awful word which hath refer- 
ence, as we find, unto that consideration, Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, in Phil. i. 12. 

e consideration is immediately added, that “God work- 
eth in us to will and todo of his own good pleasure.” 
And I conceive there are two things hinted to us in that 
expression, viz. that whatsoever he doth of this kind, he 
doth with delight, taking a complacency in it, and enjoy- 
ing, as it were, his own act; “he exercises loving-kind- 
ness in the earth,” and in no kind or manner of operation 
so as in this, because herein he doth delight. And it also 
intimates, that what he doth herein, he doth upon no obli- 
gation ; he doth at the rate of most absolute liberty, so as 
that he might do, or might not do. Liberwm est quod potwit 
non fuisse, That is free which might not have been. “ He 
works of good pleasure,” having no other tie upon him 
than what he fares on and lays upon himself; and there- 
fore “work out your salvation,” saith the apostle, “ with 
fear and trembling.” He works now; you don’t know whe- 
ther he will by and by, if you neglect him now. There- 
fore is the blessed Spirit mentioned with that distinguish- 
ing title of the free Spirit: Uphold me with thy free Spirit, 
Psal. li. 12. It is not only efficiently so, as the great Au- 
thor of liberty unto those souls upon whom it works effect- 
ually, and with saving operations, as is the sense of what 
we find said in 2'Cor. iii. 17. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty; liberty communicated by it unto those, 
who by the Spirit of the Lord, as it after follows, behold- 
ing as ina glass his glory, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. Whilst it refines them, it enlarges 
them, defecates them, makes them capable of ascending, 
and renders them some way adequate to a large, universal, 
all-ecomprehensive govud; it is not, I say, only so a free 
Spirit, but it is in itself free, a Spirit that so works as was 
not to be expected, and that cannot be prescribed unto. 
Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or, being his 
counsellor, hath taught him ? Isa. xl. 13. 

2. It is a very various influence, in the degrees of its 
communication and operation. It may well be so, as being 
most free. It is not communicated alike unto all who 
have been born of this Spirit, nor to all those, nor to any 
of them, alike at all times. Some have more light and 
joy, more strength and vigour, than others have ; and the 
same persons have themselves their more lucid and turbid 
intervals, and in their time there is often a very quick 

succession of night and day; there is sorrow in the night, 
and acalm in the morning, and quick interchanges of 
such darlmess and light, as in Psalm xxx. 5. Which va- 
riations do proceed partly from sovereignity, as hath been 
said; but partly also from paternal justice. From sove- 
reignty we may suppose, in great part, this Spirit comes 
and goes, even as it will, as to its more observable com- 
munications, to discover its liberty ; but oftentimes it varies 
the course of its dispensation, and the state of the soul 
with whom it hath to do, in a way of paternal justice. 
For as we know that there is such a thing as economical 
justice as well as political, among us, so there is a justice 
too which the holy God doth exercise in his own family, 
and among the children which have been begotten and 
born of him, as well as towards those who are under his 
government upon a more common account: and it is very 
meet and reasonable it should be so. It were a most in- 
congruous thing, if he should be equally indulgent unto 
the careless and vain, and wanton and extravagant, and 
the negligent of him and their own duty; as to the serious, 
and watchful, and diligent, and those who are most stu- 
dious to.please him, and most in love with his presence. 
He doth in his displeasure many times withdraw and hide 
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| himself, for the rebuke of negligences and undutiful de- 
portments towards him; and he doth upon the account of 
the same justice show, or manifest himself, (as our Sa- 
viour’s expression is in John xiv. 21.) for the encourage- 
ment and reward of those that do more closely and faith- 
fully adhere to him, and make it more their business and 
study to please and imitate him. The Spirit is often 
grieved, and in a degree quenched, by the carelessness, 
and neglects, and resistances even of its own offspring, or of 
those who have been born of it; and then the discipline of 
the family doth require that they should be put to rebuke ; 
and so its influence comes to be an often varying thing. 

3. Yet it is so far a continual influence as is necessary 
for the maintaining of the root of this life, that that may 
not totally wither ; and therefore at the lowest ebb of those 
who are the offspring of this Spirit, there is still a sustain- 
ing influence upon them. As it was very low with the 
Psalmist in the 73rd Psaim, when he was just ready te 
throw up all: Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
ver. 13. He thought it was to no purpose to be any longer 
religious; he was become in the temper of his spirit so 
unlike a saint, that he judged himself, upon reflection, to 
be a great deal more like a beast. And yet he says in the 
23rd verse, that he had been ever with God : ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less I am continually with thee.” Even all that while 
there was a presence of God continued, and he was even 
then held by his right hand. So are the souls of his held 
in life: Which holdeth our souls in life, Psalm Ixvi. 9. 
Though that might have another, yet it is probable enough 
to have a spiritual, meaning, and there are passages in the 
context that may incline us to apprehend so. 

4. It is a still, silent, a secret, and often an unobserved, ° 
influence; such as by which no great noise is made, and 
many times doth escape the notice of them who are the 
subjects of it. Their life is a secret kind of life, “ hid 
with Christ in God,” and by such a kind of influence it is 
maintained. God is near many times, when it is not 
known. He was in the very place, (and we can’t think 
that Jacob meant it, by his essential presence, for that he 
very well knew, but by his gracious presence,) and he 
says that he knew it not. ¢g. d. “I little thought of God’s 
being so nigh.” Gen. xxvili. 16. And we may at least 
allude to those words in Hos. xi. 3. I taught Ephraim to 
go, taking them by their arms; but they knew not that I 
healed them. He deals so with those who are born of him, 
as even lo teach them to go, and they know not that it is he 
that carries them all along. The operation of the Spirit 
doth very much imitate that of nature: it is ina very still 
and silent way that the sap is drained in by the root, and 
ascends up the trunk of the tree, and diffuses itself to every 

‘branch, so that we may see that it lives, but we don’t see 

how. The case is with souls that are brought to live in 
the Spirit, as with very infirm and languishing persons, 
who have been consumed, and even next to death, ina 
putrid and corrupt air; being removed into such as is pure 
and wholesome they revive, but in a very insensible way : 
so is this life preserved by a vital, spiritual influence which 
is as pure air to them, a gentle, indulgent, benign, and 
cherishing air; they live by it, and never a whit the worse, 
because it is not so turbulent as to make a noise. 

5. As still and silent as it is, it is yet a very powerful 
and efficacious influence. The case requires that it should 
be so; for it is a great thing to maintain such a life upon 
such terms. A thing that is so purely divine, if it were not 
maintained by a strong hand, it were hardly to be thought 
how it should subsist in such a region as this, so ever 
way unsuitable to it; it is a life continually assaulted, 
often struck at; a life employed in continual conflicts and 
crowned with many a glorious victory, and that implies a 
mighty power to be employed to preserve life and main- 
tain it. When Iam weak, then Iam strong, 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
Sure he must be weak in one respect, and strong in ano- 
ther: weak, he must mean spiritually too: weak, if you 
consider the principle in itself, absolutely; strong, if you 
consider it in reference to the continual aids and supplics 
that are given in. And it is plain that the exercises of this 
life require, that strength and might should be employed 
to maintain it through them. Very difficult and hard things 
they are, which those who live this life, are exposed to the 
sufferings of, and merely because they live this life, and 
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hold it forth that they are, in this sense, alive: as nobody 
goes about to wound a dead man, there is no need of that, 
‘Therefore is that rapturous prayer of the apostle in Col, i. 
il, 12. that they might be strengthened with all might, ac- 
cording to his glorious power, unto all patience and long. 
suffering with joyfulness; giving thanks to the Father, 
who had made them meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. Made them meet, by making them 


sons, and to inherit as sons, or receive the inheritance of 


the saints in light, They were born light, and of light: Ye 
were darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord, Eph. v.8. 
Why, that being supposed, it required, as the apostle’s 
prayer implies, an exertion of mighty, glorious power, to 
maintain this life unto that pitch and degree, that they might 
have a greater disposition to give thanks for what God had 
done upon them, to make them meet and capable subjects 
of such an inheritance, than-to complain of a little suffer- 
ing. ‘Strengthened with all might, according to his glo- 
rious power,” with such a kind of might as bears the very 
impress and image upon it of God’s own glorious power 
itself; a might that has a glory upon it, and accords to its 
original: as you may suppose the effect, in such causa- 
tions as this, to be very like to the cause, and to the pro- 
ductive influence. The new creature, as soon as it is born, 
is born to conflict, toil, and travail; born for fight, and born 
for victory. Such were the heroes, the sons of God. One 
so highly bern, we must suppose born for great things; not 
only to enjoy, but to perform; and there must be a power 
proportionable héreunto to go with this heaven-born crea- 
ture. Ihave written unto you, young men, says the apos- 
tle, because ye are strong, and have overcome the wicked 
one, 1 John 11. 14. Whilst they were yet but young, they 
had so great a conquest to glory in. “Ye have overcome 
the wicked one,” ye, calling them by the name of little 
ones, a lower rank being designed by that expression: he 
yet tells them, that they had overcome, because greater was 
he that was in them, than he that was in the world, chap. 
iv. 4. And in chap. v.4. he says, that whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world. The predication is so univer- 
sal, that we can conceive no state of a person born of God, 
be he never so newly born, but he is, even in that instant, 
made superior over this world, hath got the better of it, 
made his escape from the corruptions of it, which would 
hinder him through lust, and hath it in a degree under bis 
feet: and therefore it must be a powerful influence, by 
which his life is maintained. Who are kept by the mighty 
power of God through faith unto salvation, 1 Pet. i, 5. 

6. It is a connatural influence, or suitable to the nature 
of man both as reasonable and renewed. As reasonable, 
it doth it no violence: I drew them with the cords of a 
man, and with the bands of love, Hcs. xi.4. And it is 
accommodated unto all the principles of the new nature. 
It is an influence of faith to faith, of love to love, of meek- 
ness to meekness, and of humility to humility, as was in- 
timated formerly. 

7. It is a co-operative, or assisting influence. Such as 
doth engage us in the endeavour of preserving our own 
life, and then assists or co-operates with us therein. As 
the matter is in reference to the reflex acting of the soul, 
so it is, in proportion, in reference unto the direct. As 
when he would know what is wrought and done, or what 
impressions are made within, the Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit, in that reflex way of operation, Rom. viii. 
_ 16. So it, proportionably, doth in the direct way of opera- 

tion too, it works with our spirits, and makes use of their 
own agency, inorder to the maintaining of their own life. 
And therefore as you have heard in that now mentioned 
Scripture, that we are kept by the mighty power of God 
through faith unto salvation, so we are told too in 1 John 
v. 18. that he that is begotten of God, keepeth himself, and 
that wicked one toucheth him not; he keeps himself from 
those deadly, mortal touches which would endanger his 
precious life a. e, he is his own under-keeper. We are 
every one to be a brother’s keeper, much more to ourselves; 
but still in a subordinate sense, subservient to, and de- 
pendent upon, that supreme one. Indeed it were a kind 
of a monstrous thing in the creation, that there should be 
so noble a life planted there, but destitute of the self- 
- preserving faculty or disposition; whereas every life, how 
mean poenet, id that of a worm, a gnat, or a fly, hath 
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an. aptitude in it, or a disposition accompanying it to pre- 
serve itself, 

8. It is a regular and an ordinate influence. I put these 
together, because they have an affinity, though they may 
import somewhat diverse notions. ‘The Spirit works ac- 
cording to rule, or agreeably unto the word, in what it 
does for the maintaining of this life. My Spirit that is 
upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, 
shall not depart, Isa. lix. 21. The word and the Spirit go 
together among all this race. The Spirit breathes in the 
word for the maintaining of this life. And so it is the 
influence of ordinate, not of absolate power, which works 
so as that there is no proportion between what it works, 
and what it works by; it works by apt and suitable means, 
and applies and directs our spirits unto such objects as are 
apt to be nutritive, or carry in them a suitable aliment for 
the maintenance of this life. Why, our natural life is 
maintained by a divine influence too; we could not other- 
wise draw breath, or subsist a moment. But how is it 
maintained? Not by miracle. Not in such a way as doth 
supersede all useful means for that purpose: but it is 
maintained by God’s preserving and directing the natural 
faculties that belong to us, unto such objects as are suit- 
able for the maintaining of natural life, and may be aptly 
nutritive thereof. He doth not maintain this life of ours 
without eating, or drinking, or breathing; by an influence 
exclusive of all such means, nor without apt and suitable 
means too: for it is not maintained by feeding upon iron, 
or stones, or by drinking of poison, or by breathing in 
contagious airs; but by what is agreeable to itself, and apt 
to afford a suitable aliment to it. So it is in the spiritual 
life also: it is not maintained by an influence that doth 
exclude apt and proper means, but by this influence the 
mind and spirit is directed to intend and converse with 
such objects, out of which it can draw nourishment, and 
which are suitable unto this purpose. God doth not 
maintain this life in such a way, and upon such terms, as 
that, though men mind nothing in the world else, but 
what the men of this world do, they shall live well not- 
withstanding. It is not strange if they who feed upon 
husks, who converse with nothing but shadows, and pant 
only after the dust of the earth, are very languishing souls. 
Things altogether insipid, that have no sap, or juice, or 
savour in them, formalities of religion, doubtful opinions, 
disputes about minute and inconsiderable things, airy no- 
tions that are apt to drop or distil nothing upon the spirit 
of aman, are not the things that this life is likely to be 
maintained by. 

And this influence is such as doth work by likely and 
apt means, as it enableth the soul to savour those things 
which are called the ru IIvévparos, the things of the Spirit, 
as you have it in Rom. viii. 5. ‘They that are after the 
flesh, do mind (or savour) enly the things of the flesh, but 
they that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit; and 
so they live by good, and suitable, and savoury food, being 
made capable of savouring that food. As new-born babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
thereby; dodov yada, that pure undeceitful milk, as the wor 
there imports, 1 Pet. ii. 2. "The way therefore in which 
the Spirit doth maintain and improve this life, and afford 
vigour to it, is by leading the soul often into heaven, and 
making it to converse in the invisible regions ; and to for- 
get this world, and that it hath any relation to it, when it 
converses with God in spirit, and is made to look (for it 
draws down its nutriment even by the eye) by faith into 
the things that are unseen and hoped for; whereof that 
faith is the very substance and evidence too. 

9. This influence is gradually perfective of the whole 
soul. Such as tends to improve it; such as by which it is 
still growing up to the measure of the stature of a perfect 
man in Christ Jesus, Eph. iv. 18. We infer upon all that 
hath been said, that there is such a life as this. A very 
obvious inference, but it is very sad that it should be need- 
ful to make it. For alas! how hardly and slowly does it 
enter into the minds of most, that there is such a thing, 
notwithstanding all those many and great things which the 
word of God is full of concerning it! It is very strange 
that we should have such accounts in Scripture of the way 
of begetting it, of the nature and tendency of it, how it is 
maintained, what the operations of it are, what the enjoy- 
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ments, what the pains which it doth at any time suffer, 
what its improvements, and what it shall end in at last, 
viz. eternal life; and that still it should be disbelieved by 
them, who will not profess to believe the Bible a legend, 
that there is such a life. They must too certainly disbe- 
lieve that there is any eternal life; for nothing can be 
plainer, than that the life, which shall never end, must 
sometime begin. But against so clear evidence there is 
nothing to be opposed, but ignorance and inexperience; 
“We know no such matter, and therefore we will not be- 
lieve it, say about it what can be said.” But what strange 
folly is this! What rashness! Such as any prudent man 
in another instance would censure and damn for the most 
vain, foolish, and preposterous rashness., If any man shall 
say, that he will not believe that there is in another, such 
or such an excellency, superior to what is in himself, be- 
cause he does not experience the same thing in himself, 
he would be thought fitter to be hooted at than confuted. 
We do not reckon brutes capable judges of the perfections 
and improveableness of the nature of men; nor do we 
think one man a competent judge of what is in the spirit 
of another. What man knoweth the things of a man, save 
the spirit of a man that is in him? so.the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. ii. 11. 
Such as have been exercised about such matters can tell 
you much of the pleasure of philosophical knowledge; 
and divers can tell you of the strange things that are per- 
formable by mechanical and chemical powers and opera- 
tions. Who would not think that countryman very ridi- 
culous, who because he knows nothing at all of these 
matters, will therefore deny that there are any men in the 
world, that are of more excellent skill and judgment than 
himself, about things of such a nature? He does not 
know what belongs to chemistry, and therefore he will not 
believe there is any chemist. He knows not what belongs 
to astronomy, and therefore he does not think there is any 
such skill as astronomical skill. ‘This is a piece of folly 
which confutes itself, when men have no more to say, why 
they will not admit that there is a divine life, a life come 
from heaven, than that they feel in their own spirits no 
workings of any such life. They may know indeed how 
the case is with themselves; that there is no such thing 
as life springing in them, that carries their hearts to God, 
and makes them still seek nearer and nearer union with 
him, thirst after his presence, and long to be near him; 
that carries them up often into heaven, and fills them with 
heavenly joy and solace in the foretaste of that blessed 
expected state; they may know, I say, that there is no such 
thing in their own hearts. But what! will you therefore 
judge there is no such thing in all the world? As if your 
knowledge were the measure of all reality, and there could 
be nothing within all the compass of being, but what must 
be within the compass of your understanding and experi- 
ence. This is the greatest folly that can be thought of. 
We do not use so foolishly to conclude, when we hear of 
~ the pleasures and delicacies of such and such a country 
spoken of, in which we have never been, that there is no 
such thing, because we have not seen it with our own eyes; 
or, there are no such fruits, because we have not relished 
them with our taste. It will be therefore of very great 
importance to us to fix the belief of this in our own souls, 
that there is such a life; when the Spirit of the living God 
hath so much to do about it, and is continually attending 
it as his charge. Doth it employ itself about nothing? 
But the time doth not allow to proceed. 





SERMON XI* 


We are speaking of the influence by which the divine 
life is maintained ; and have already seen what kind of 
influence it is. We are now to show how it is ascertained 
unto regenerate souls, or, give you some account of the 
certainty of it. 

1. It is ascertained by the relation they hereupon come 
to stand in to God. They are his children, his begotten 
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ones. You know it is naturally eyery one’s care to pro- 
vide for those who have been born of them, unto whom 
they have been (though but the secondary) authors of life 
and being. And the apostle argues even in this very case 
from this reason, Rom. viii. 13, 14. If ye through the Spi- 
rit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God: q. d. “Do you think that he will not care that his 
own sons shall live?’ And the argument is yet more 
strong and enforcing, if you consider how this relation 
terminates, viz. more peculiarly and remarkably upon our 
very spirits; for so you find he is called the Father of 
spirits in contradistinction unto the fathers of our flesh, 
Heb. xii. 9. Therefore the relation leads to a more spe- 
cial care and concern about the life of our ‘spirits, and 
most especially about that life of them, which is most im- 
mediately from him, and most resembles his own: not 
that natural life, which we have in common with the rest 
of men, but that life which is the more peculiar product 
of his own blessed Spirit, even as it is the Spirit of grace 
and of holiness. It is in that sense (as we have formerly 
shown you at large) that we are said to be born spirit of 
spirit. It is only a production, or generation secundum 
quid, and in this peculiar respect, the thing produced being 
his own holy, living. image, or a nature superadded to the 
human nature conform-unto his own in moral respects, 
and having been, in this so peculiar a kind, a Parent and 
an Author of life, it is not at all to be doubted, but the re- 
lation will draw with it the greatest care about that hfe 
which he hath given. 

2, Add hereunto the paternal love which accompanies 
the relation. There is many times the relation of a father 
unaccompanied with the love of a father, (though it is very 
unnatural where it is so,) but here it is not so to be under- 
stood. It were horrid and blasphemous to think such a 
thought. Do we suppose him, who is the very Fountain 
of that natural affection which still descends and flows 
down, through all the successive generations of the world, 
in an ordinary stated course, from father to son, to be 
destitute of it himself; that there is a penury and want, 
or a failure in the very Fountain? Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him, Psalm 
ciii. 13. He is the very Fountain and Spring of all that 
kindness, and pity, and compassion, and love, that did 
ever reside in the hearts of any parents towards their own 
children, he put and placed it there; therefore we are to 
conceive it in him, as in its highest original, and its proper 
and native seat, and therefore fully and most invariably 
there. And our Saviour’s argumentation to this very pur- 
pose, how much doth it carry of convictive evidence with 
it! If ye being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more will your heavenly Father 
give his Spirit unto them that ask him! Luke xi.13. And 
it is an instinct put into all that are of this divine progeny 
to be still looking up with craving eyes for this Spirit. 
It is the very sum of the desire of the new creature, it Foth, 
as. it were, comprehensively enwrap all its desires; it is 
its very natural sense, ‘‘ Lord, thy Spirit!” Though it is 
many times a silent and inexplicit prayer, yet it 1s, as it 
were, the voice of that new nature, “more of thy Spirit.” 
The exigency of the case speaks, the very languors and 
faintings of holy souls carry craving in them, though they 
have not so formed desires, that they can reflect upon them 
and take notice of them: even as the parched ground doth 
secretly supplicate to the heavens for relief and. supplies. 
Such we now the Psalmist’s metaphor is once and again. 
And do we think that the Father of mercies (as he is call- 
ed, as well as the Father of our spirits) will not hear the 
cries, and regard the necessities, even the crying necessi- 
ties, of his own (otherwise languishing and dying) off- 
spring? He that feeds the ravens, will he starve souls? 
The very sea-monsters draw forth their breasts, and do we 
think that there is less pity and compassion with God? 
The instinct is natural even in inferior nature, and stronger 
according as the order of being is more noble in which it is 
to be found, It is true, there may be among human crea- 
tures, some more than monsters, so prodigiously unnatural 
as not to regard the fruit of their own bodies, Lam. iv. 3. 
But suppose such a case; if a woman can forget her suck- 
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ing child, =nd not have compassion on the fruit of her 
womb,—ye: will not I forget, saith the Lord, Isa. xlix. 15. 
I can never forget you: have graven you upon the palms 
ef my hands, as there it is explained. As if the desis 
were to let us know, that he did make it a concern to him- 
self never to forget, that he would always have a remem- 
brancing token before his eyes, to make supply to the 
necessity of souls, as their case should require. 

3. Some thought may possibly occur with some; that 
though it be true that a fatherly love doth commonly fol- 
low the relation, yet, where it hath been in much strength 
and vigour, possibly something or other may avert it, 
something may be done by a child to alienate the father’s 
love; we have therefore a yet further assurance from the 
Divine wisdom and all-comprehending knowledge. From 
which it must be understood, that when he formed the 
design of raising up to himself such a seed from among 
the lapsed children of men, he had the compass of it lying 
in view, and all things were present to his eye that should 
any Way come to influence this design, or have any aspect 
“upon it one way or another, whether to hinder or promote 
it: and yet it is manifest that he had sucha design, and 
hath laid and fixed it, having all things in his view, even 
whatsoever might make most against it. Commonly if the 
minds and inclinations of persons do alter so, as that they 
come to disaffect, where heretofore they have borne a very 
peculiar love and kindness, it is upon some surprise «that 
the alienation begins, something falling out unto them 
which was altogether unexpected: they did not think that 
such a one would have served them so and so, or have 
dealt so with them. But unto all-comprehending know- 
ledge nothing isnew. The blessed God had the entire 
prospect of his whole design, nor can we therefore suppose 
any thing that should alienate his paternal love, after he 
hath begun to-exercise and express it, which he had not 
ebvious unto his notice before. He loves with an everlast- 
ing love, from everlasting to everlasting: Having loved 
he loves to the end. John xiii. 1. And whereas it may be 
also said, that though we should suppose a continuing love 
with a father towards his own children, yet he may be re- 
duced to those straits that he cannot do for them as he 
would; the matter therefore is further ascertained, 

4. From his all-sufficient fulness. There is still the 
same undecaying plenitude of Spirit with him, that can 
never ahate or grow less. It is a spring or fountain unex- 
hausted and unexhaustible, that can never be drained or 
drawn dry. And therefore do we think, that those who 
have received this life from him shall not continue to live, 
when there is such love, and kindness, and compassion in 
conjunction with so rich and undecaying fulness? Me- 
thinks to any reasonable understanding this should make 
the matier very sure. Again, 

5. We are further ascertained by his express promise. 
And it is very considerable unto this purpose, how noted 
and eminent in the Scripture, especially in the New Tes- 
tament, (though we have divers instances too in the Old,) 
the promise is of the Spirit. Indeed the matter is so re- 
presented to us, that we have reason to account, that as 
before Christ’s coming, the coming of Christ was the great 
promise, and the hope of Israel; so after the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, the gift of the Spirit was the great pro- 
mise, the promise of the Gospel, Christ being (as then he 
was) actually come. Itis therefore to be observed, (in Acts 
ii. 38, 39. that the apostle in that sermon calling upon his 
hearers (who were principally Jews, at least by religion) 
to repent, he tells them for their encouragement that they 
should “receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the pro- 
mise is unto you and your children.” Observe the con- 
nexion ; the giving of the Holy Ghost is spoken of by him 
as the promise, which did virtually comprehend in it the 
sum of the Gospel: and virtually it did so, for if that were 
once made good, all would be sure to be made good. And 
our Saviour speaks of this as what would be a greater good, 
a good that would more than compensate his own longer 
abode and presence in the flesh among his disciples: It is 
expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you, John xvi. 7. Certainly it could 
not be expedient to part with a greater good for a less; 


no, nor could it be said to be an expediency to part with 
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an equal good for an equal: if then it were expedient that 
He should go, that the Spirit might come, that must be 
reckoned a good superior to his mere bodily presence and 
abode. And so the apostle plainly intimates in 2@or. v. 
17. compared with what goes immediately before, Though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more. He speaks of the matter with 
complacency, and with a kind of jubilation; g. d. I do 
not desire to know him after the flesh any more, that is, 
in comparison of what he after speaks of, viz. that inward, 
vital, spiritual union with him, by which the whole frame 
of the new creation comes to spring up in the soul. “If 
any man bein Christ he is a new creature ; old things are 
passed away, behold, all things are become new.” And it 
1s promised in John xiv. 16. that this Spirit shall be given 
to abide with them for ever, in most exact correspondence : 
unto the end and purpose for which he was to be given, 
(ver. 19.) to be the continual maintainer of their life. That 
must be a very constant thing to us which we are con- 
tinually to live by, for if there were an intercision of life 
for a moment it would not be recovered. From the priva- 
tion of a habit there were no return. He says therefore, 
“he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever ;” so fully to answer the exigence of the © 
case, that you shall be no moment destitute of his vital 
influence. 

6. We are further assured from the consideration of the 
Divine faithfulness, without the consideration whereof the 
promise would signify little. For there are many promises 
made, and not kept; but ‘‘ he is faithful that hath promises.” 
The promise of an unfaithful person gives very little assu- 
rance ; but we are toadd to the consideration of the express 
promise of God, that it is most simply repugnant to the 
le eae of his nature to be capable of deceiving us. In 

ope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath pro- 
mised, Tit. i.2. And that eternal life is nothing else bui 
this life, whereof the Spirit hath been the Author, conti- 
nued and improved unto that blessed, eternal state, till it 
reach to that plenitude and fulness of life at length. A 
well of water springing up into everlasting life, John iv. 14. 
And God, that we might be assured that he will keep his 
word, hath added hereunto the ratification of his own 
solemn oath ; that by two immutable things, in which it is 
impossible for God to lie, there might be strong consola- 
tion to the heirs of promise, Heb. vi. 17,18. And as I 
have said, this is the great promise, which is the very sum 
of the rest. 

7. This continual vital influence is ascertained unto the 
regenerate by their union with Christ, considered in con- 
junction with—his being constituted and appointed a Medi- 
ator between God and them.—As he is Mediator, he comes 
to have all that should serve the necessities of their souls 
lodged in his hand, and particularly to be the great treasury 
of spirit and life to them, and for them. Al fulness, even 
by the Father’s pleasure, dwellsin him. Buti may be said, 
what is it to them, that Christ is full, that he is rich, that ~ 
he lives, and that there is a fountain and trtasury of life 
and spirit in him? What! is it nothing to them? Why, 
consider that they are united to him, one with him. He 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17.. And 
that the inwardness of this union might be with more life 
represented to us, it is said in Eph. v. 30. We are mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. And do 
we think, that when such rich plenitude of spirit and in- 
fluence is in that head, he will not diffuse it, and make it 
flow to those who are his members ? that he will have any 
members to be cut off from him as totally dead ? * 

8. This matter is ascertained from the consideration of 
the work inchoate, or already begun. A great argument. 
this, that the issue and good event of such a thing will 
certainly be brought to pass, even with wise, and prudent, 
and considering men. For there isno sueh man that doth 
begin a business which he will not carry through, if he be 
able. And therefore with the blessed God the argument 
is most strong. He hath been the Author of this life, by 
his Spirit, unto the souls that he hath renewed; and there- 
fore surely he will continue, and carry it on, and bring it 
to the mature and perfect state at last unto which he hath 
designed it. See how the apostle argues in Phil. i. 6. 
Being confident (says he) of this very thing, that he whe 
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hath begun agood work will perform (or finish) it until 
the day of Jesus Christ. He is not of that light and un- 
certain temper, as having begun such an undertaking as 
this, ahgut which he hath expressed so much concern, and 
wherein it did appear his heart was so much engaged, to 
throw it off. Indeed the lubricity of a man’s spirit makes 
him very susceptible of such a thing as this, to begin a 
design, and then be sick of it, grow weary, neglect it, and 
throw away allthoughts and concern about it, and divert 
to somewhat else: but it is most repugnant to the natural, 
essential perfection of the blessed God to be capable of 
suchachange. He will not forsake his people, (as Samuel 
speaks to the mourning Israelites in 1 Sam. xii. 22.) be- 
cause it hath pleased him to make them his people. 
Though he sometimes seems, for the awakening of us out 
of our security, and the engaging of us unto that care and 
diligence which the case requires, to represent himself, as 
if he were contesting with himself about this matter, 
whether he should continue the relation, and the care that 
belongs to it, yea or no; yet we see how he answers him- 
self in Jer. iii. 19. How shall I put thee among the child- 
ren, &c.? I said, “‘ Thou shalt (yet) call me, My Father; 
and shalt not turn away from me.” He resolves that he 
would, with the relation, continue in them an instinct 
always tolook towards him as their Father. ‘ Thou shalt 
look to me as thy Father, and shalt not turn away from 
me, and so will I preserve all things entire between thee 
and me.” 

These considerations taken together are sufficient to 
ascertain to a regenerate soul that may be solicitous about 
the state of its own case, that the influence shall be 
continued, which is necessary for the continued main- 
tenance of that life whereof the Spirit of God hath been 
the Author. 

The use that we shall make of this at present shall only 
be in some few practical inferences, reserving the further 
use till after we have considered and opened the other 
doctrine from the latter part of the verse. 

We have already (so far preventing ourselves) inferred, 

1. That there is such a life as that which we are wont 
to call the life spiritual, distinct from, and to be superadded 
to, the natural life of men. I insisted upon this before, 
and therefore do but mention it now. 

2. We may further infer, that this life is of a most ex- 
cellent and noble kind. Of this we are taught to make a 
judgment by the way of its being maintained. What is it 
maintained upon? They that live this life, live in the 
Spirit; certainly this is a very high way of living, and 
speaks the life that is to be maintained so, and only main- 
tainable so, to be a life of a most excellent and noble kind. 
The excellency of any life is to be measured and judged 
by the objects which are suitable to it, and nutritive of it, 
or, out of which it has its sustenance and support. They 
that do live this life, as they do so, can breathe no other 
but this pure aid sacred breath. They “live in the Spirit.” 
“They live no where but in a region of vitality, filled with 
vital influencé even by the eternal Spirit. This is to live at 
avery high rate. Think therefore how excellent a life that 
is which the blessed God doth distinguish his own child- 
ren by from other men. 

3. Since this life is here spoken of as in this way to be 
continued—we learn, that it must certainly at some time 
or other begin. And therefore methinks this should be a 
rousing and awakening thought unto those who, when they 
hear of the ways and methods of maintaining and improv- 
ing the spiritual life, have yet cause to suspect or doubt, 
whether as yet they have the very beginnings of it. Me- 
thinks it should be a chilling thought unto such a heart, 
“How much do I hear (may such a one say) of mighty 
things, things of very great and vast importance, which are 
all impertinencies to me, they signify nothing, nor have 
any suitableness in them to my case! How great things 
do fall beside me!” So it must be with every one that 
hath not yet begun to live this life. What! not yet begun ? 
Do we find so many things so indusiriously inserted into 

_ the Scripture, to instruct and direct us concerning the ways 
of exercising, maintaining, and improving this life, and I 
not yet feel the very beginnings of it! O how much be- 
hind are men unto the whole order of Christians, of those 
that are so indeed and in truth, and may deservedly admit 
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the name! ‘“ Some are gone so far, and I am yet to begin 
my course !” ek ; 

4. We hence see how great a perfection is lacking unto 
unrenewed souls; how great a perfection properly apper- 
taining unto the spirit and nature of a man, and which 
ought to be found in it and with it. Why, there is a whole 
state of life yet lacking to them. A dismal thing to think 
of! It Richt fill a man with astonishment to think that 
he should be so far short of what a man ought to be, be- 
cause he is not yet so much as alive towards God. You 
have at large heard what that life is by which we are said 
to live spiritually, and that it is not 1o be understood in a 
natural but in a moral sense. For admit that the spirit of a 
man isof itselfnaturally and essentially a self-acting thing, 
yet it were not to be imagined that God would make such 
a creature, and turn it loose into this world to act at ran- 
dom: life therefore in this moral sense is a principle of 
acting regularly and duly towards God. And though there 
be the natural powers and faculties that belong unto the 
soul of a man, as it is such a creature in such a place and 
order of the creation, yet while they are destitute of that 
rectitude by which they are inclined to God, or apt to act 
and move towards him by rule and according to prescrip- 
tion, such a soul may as truly and fitly be said to be dead, 
or those powers and faculties of it to havea death in them, 
as the hand of a man’s body, supposing it to retain its 
natural shape and figure; but to be altogether useless unto 
the ends and purposes, for which such an organ was made: 
if it be raised up, it falls down a dead weight; he can’t 
move it this way, or that: you'll say, this is a dead 
thing; yet it hath its shape still. 

It is strange to see how far some have gone in the appre- 
hensions of this matter by merely naturallight. You know 
we spake of this life comprehending, with the principles of 
grace, the consolations, and pleasures, and joys which are 
apt to result and spring from thence. Alone to have such 
a life, is not enough to denominate a person to be a living 
person, but to be well; to be healthful, and vigorous, and 
strong. I remember Socrates I find to speak thus (as Ke- 
nophon reports of him) among-his dying discourses con- 
cerning life in this moral sense, “Do you ask (says he) 
what it isto live? Ill tell you what itis. To live truly 
is to endeavour to excel in goodness; and to live com- 
fortably, or joyfully, is to feel oneself to do so, or to feel 
oneself growing better and better.” He calls those, per- 
sons that lived pleasantly, who felt themselves improving 
in respect of the good temper of their spirits. And I re- 
member Philo-Judeus (though he had opportunity for 
much more light than the other) giving the notion of a 
man, as that which he would have commonly to obtain, 
says, that “‘no one ought to be reckoned a partaker of the 
rational nature, that has not in him hope towards God.” 
So he speaks of religion; and says plainly, that “he who 
hath this hope in him, he only is to be called a man, and 
that the other is to be looked upon asnoman.” ‘That was, 
his notion. We may so far comport with it as to say, that 
there is certainly a great perfection belonging to the nature 
of man, wanting to them that are yet not come to live this 
life. And it is amazing to think that such a perfection is 
wanting by privation, in the proper sense, and not by nega- 
tion only. “As how dismal a thing’ were it, should we 
suppose all the rational powers and faculties to be ona 
sudden cut off from the nature of a man, so that he is be- 
come a mere brute, he can’t think a thought, every thing 
of reason and discourse is become alien to him! And if 
we should suppose next the faculties of the sensitive nature 
to be cut off, and he, who was before a rational man, had 
the power of reason’and speech, and could move to and 
fro and converse as a man, turned into a tree; life he has, 
but no better life than that: and if you would suppose 
that life gone too, and he at last turned into a stone; these 
were most dismal degenerations. It is no disparagement 
at all to what was orignally a brute, to be a brute, or toa 
tree, to be a tree, or to a stone, to be a stone; for it has all 
the perfection that belongeth to such a creature, or to the 
order whereof it is in the creation of God. But whenthis 
life is lacking to the soul of man, there is. a perfection 
lacking which did originally belong unto this order of 
creatures. For what! Do you think that ever God made 
man to disaffect himself? that he ever made a reasonable 
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creature that should not be capable of loving its own 
original, and the supreme good’? And whereas we find 
now that men do universally make themselves the centre 
of their own loves, do we think that ever God made man 
to do so? Why, it is.a dreadful transformation then, that 
is come upon the nature of man, and a most amazing de- 
generacy. It would startle us, if we would but admit 
serious thoughts of it, that there should be an entire state 
of life so generally lacking among men. Andespecially, 

“af any of-us upon reflection, laying our hands upon our 
hearts, do feel no movings of such a life, no beatings of a 
pulse God-ward and heaven-ward that may bespeak and 
be an indication of it. To think that I have such a thing 
lacking in me, that doth belong originally unto the nature 
of man; not so light and trivial a thing that, if I had it, it 
would add some kind of perfection to me which might 
conveniently enough be spared; but a whole orb and 
order is lacking to me which belongs to such a creature 
as I. Certainly it should put such a person mightily out 
of conceit with himself, and make him think, ‘‘ What a 
monster am I in the creation of God! I am no way suited 
to the order of creatures in which my Creator hath set 
me ; for that was an order of intelligent creatures all formed 
to the loving, adoring, and praising, and serving the great 
Author of their beings, with open eyes beholding and 
adoring his excellencies and glory: and I have no dispo- 
Sition thereto.” : 

5. We may further infer how great a misery is conse- 
quent, when persons have not begun to live this life ; there 
is a great perfection lacking in this life itself, but it infers 
a further consequent misery, 7.¢. a being cut off from all 
conversing with God, a kind of exile out of that region, 
which is within the management of the Spirit, the region 
in which it rules, and which it- replenishes with life, and 
with vital influence: for being dead towards God they can 
have no converse withhim. Ifa person be dead, you know 
what is usual, “ Bury my dead out of my sight.” They 
are not fit to come into God’s sight, or to have to do with 
him. Would we like it well to converse among the dead; 
or endure to have carcasses lying with us in our houses, 
and in our beds, and to be found at our tables? Why, 
the case speaks itself; they who are destitute of this life, 
are quite cut off from God, and from all his converse ; 
they are as it were exiles from the world and region of 
spirit and spirituality. O the strength and vigour, the 
joys and pleasures, the purity and peace, of that blessed 
region! But these are excluded by their want of this life. 
The Spirit can only statedly converse with those that are 
alive. It steps out of its region (the case were otherwise 
sad with us) to make men alive, and to draw them within 
the circle, as it were, that they may be within the reach, of 
its continual ordinary converse. But they are in no way 
of converse with the Spirit, as yet, that have not the prin- 
ciples of this life as yet planted in them. So that they are 
to look upon themselves as cut off from God, and as those 
with whom his Spirit hath no converse in a stated way. 
What it may do, what it will do in a way of sovereign 
grace, is more than they know; but it is their great con- 
cern to implore it, that it would come and move upon 
them, and attemper to the region of life. They are other- 
wise cut off as from the land of the living, and have no 
place nor fellowship there. 

6. Let us see the wonderful grace of this blessed Spirit. 
Well may it be called the Spirit of grace: Who hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace, Heb. x. 29. We should 
frame our apprehensions accordingly of this blessed Spirit, 
as the light of such a Scripture would dictate, and account 

- it the Spirit of all love, and goodness, and benignity, and 
sweetness, that admits such souls to have a livelihood in it. 
“Tf ye live in the Spirit;” O strange goodness this! Such 
mpure creatures, so lost in darkness and death, now brought 
within those blessed confines! That the Spirit of the 
living God should have taken them into such association 
with itself! g. d. ‘‘ Come, you shall live with me: here is 
safe living, comfortable living.” The communion which 
God holds with such souls is called the communion of the 
“Holy Ghost in 2 Cor. xiii. 14. That it should come and 
lead souls out of death and darkness into the Divine pre- 
sence, and say to them, “ Dwell here, in the secret of the 
Almighty, and under the shadow ofhis wing. His feathers 
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shall cover you, and his continual influence cherish you 
and maintain your life: here you shall spend your days!” 
This is a wonderful vouchsafement. How should we 
magnify to ourselves the grace of the Spirit upon this ae- 
count! And yet further, 

7. Wesee the great hazard of withdrawing ourselves 
from under the tutelage and influence of this Spirit. It 
is done by neglect, done by self-confidence, done by re- 
mitting our dependance, done by resistance, by our dis- 
obedience, our little obsequiousness to the Spirit: and you 
see the hazard of it. Step out of this region of life, and 
‘there is nothing but impure and desolate darkness. We 
languish and die, if we retire, or recede and step without 
these sacred boundaries. To be confined and kept within 
them, how great a vouchsafement is it! and, that it is 
undertaken that it shall be so! But though it shall be so, 
we are not to expect that this should be done without our 
care. We showed you, in speaking of that influence, that 
it is an assisting and co-operative influence, among many 
other particulars, 

Lastly, We may infer, that is a most weighty and im- 
portant charge that lies upon every renewed soul. For 
think, how precious and excellent a life isto be maintained 
in them; that spiritual, divine life, a thing which both re- 
quires and justifies their utmost care: requires it; for 
what would a person think of it, if he should be intrusted 
with the care of the life of a prince, the child of a great 
monarch? If any of us had such a charge committed to 
us, ‘I charge you with the life of this child, and to use 
your best care and endeavour for the nourishing of its 
life, and for the cultivating of it, and fitting it to the best 
purposes whereof it may be capable.” How would this 
engage one’s utmost diligence, that it is a very impor- 
tant life thatis committed to my care. We have every one 
of us the care incumbent upon us of the life of a divine 
thing produced and brought forth in us, and which we 
are to apply the name first to, when we call ourselves the 
sons or children of God, There the name falls first; it 
is that divine thing that is his son, and we are only his 
sons or children upon the account of that. To have a 
divine life to maintain and cherish in my soul, as I may 
have a subordinate agency, under the Spirit, in order 
thereto, how should it engage my utmost solicitude and 
care, that nothing be done offensive to this life, that every 
thing be done that may tend to preserve and improve it! 

And as it requires our care, so it fmally justifies it. A 
great many are apt to think, yea, and do often speak, re- 
proachfully concerning those who do any thing to dis- 
cover and hold forth the power and efficacy of such an in- 
being life in them. ‘Tio what purpose do these persons 
take so much more care than other men about their souls, 
and about their spiritual state, as they are wont to call it ? 
Why, they have a life more than you to be solicitous 
about; a life that you know nothing of; a noble, a divine 
life, which is incumbent upon them to care for. They 
wonder that this race of men don’t run with them into 
the same excess of riot, when they never consider these 
are things that would be noxious to my life, It may be 
you find nothing in you, unto which such things would 
be an offence: they would hurt my very life. This hath 
the holy soul to say to justify all that care and concern 
which-he hath about the maintaining and preserying his 
spiritual. life. And would not he be thought to talk very 
unreasonably that should say; Why should such and 
such men, who are observed to be much addicted to study, 
and retirement, and contemplation, why should they inure 
themselves to more thoughts than the beasts do? They, 
who apply themselves to a course of praying, meditation, 
&c. why should they do so more than the beasts, who, say 
they, do but eat and drink, and what is given them that 
they gather, and no more ado? The answer would be 
obvious from such persons; “I havea thing called rea- 
son in me, which I am to cultivate, and improve, and 
make my best of, which beasts have not.” And is not 
that a sufficient answer; ‘I have a life more in me than 
other men have, which I am to tend, and take all possible 
care of; a life capable of great improvements, a life of 
great hopes, a life put into me upon high accounts, and 
for the greatest and most noble designs.” And therefore 
if any of us be tempted by the licentious persons of the 
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age to run their course, and do as they do, pray let us 
learn to distinguish our cases. The matter is not with us 
as it is with them, We have somewhat else in us; a 
divine thing, which hath a sacred life belonging to it, im- 
planted in our natures; which hath given us hope, and 
which is in us the earnest and pledge, of a blessed eternity, 
an immortal state of life. And what! shall we be prodi- 
gal of this? Is thisa thing to be exposed, and ventured, 
and thrown away, merely to comply with the humour of 
a sensual wretch, who knows nothing of the matter, and 
is a stranger to all such affairs ? ‘ 





SERMON XIL* 


You have heard of a twofold work of the Holy Spirit 
upon such souls as it hath regenerated, or put a principle 
of spiritual life into; viz.—the maintaining of that life, 
which is mentioned in the former part of this verse, ‘If 
we live in the Spirit;” and—the causing, and conducting, 
and governing the motions which are agreeable to that life, 
in the latter part, ‘‘ Let us also walk in the Spirit.”.—We 
have spoken of the former of these, and are now to pro- 
ceed unto the latter, that is, to treat of that part or hand 
which the Holy Spirit hath about the motions and actions 
of renewed souls; and those must be considered in a re- 
ference unto that life unto which they are connatural, as 
you see they are mentioned in that reference in the text, 
‘“‘ Tf we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 
Therefore the latter truth which we have to note to you 
from this Scripture you may take thus ;—That it belongs 
to their state, who live in the Spirit, to-walk also in the 
Spirit.—In speaking to which we shall, 

I. Show, what it is to walk in the spirit. 

an How it belongs unto the state of such persons so to 
walk. 

I. What walking in the Spirit imports. This we may 
understand by inquiring severally into, and then joining 
together, these two notions; 7. e. what walking doth im- 
port; and then,—what it imports to do any thing in the 
Spirit—These being explained and put together, will give 
us the #@4l and true import of walking in the Spirit. 

Walfting in the general, you know, is an expression that 
signifies action or motion; and sometimes it is taken in 
a natural sense, and then you know what it signifies; 
sometimes it is taken in a moral sense, a sense borrowed 
from the natural, because of some analogy and agreement 
between the one and the other; and then it plainly signi- 
fies the course of a man’s conversation. So it must neces- 
sarily be understood to signify here, according to the 
transumed or borrowed sense. And nothing is more ordi- 
nary in Scripture than to express the course of a man’s 
conversation, whether it be good or whether it be bad, by 
the phrase of walking; as you can’t but have taken no- 
tice, such of you as have been conversant with the Scrip- 
tures, how often it is said concerning the kings of Israel 
and Judah, that they walked so and so; such and sucha 
one in the way of his fathers, and the like: where the 
series of his actions, morally considered, is most expressly 
intended to be signified. 

But that we may speak more distinctly unto the notion 
of walking, because it will give much light unto the mat- 
ter which we have before us; as, in general, walking doth 
signify action or motion, so it also carries with it some 
specification of that action or motion, and so doth import 
action or motion of some special kind. For, though all 
walking is motion, yet all motion is not walking; and 
therefore it is an expression that serves to be some way 
restrictive of the general notion of action or motion. And 
that we may speak more clearly hereunto, we must take 
notice of something that walking doth expressly denote, or 
that is more formally included in the notion of it; and 
somewhat that it doth connote or import of a kind of col- 
lateral signification thereof. , 

1. There are some things which walking doth more 
directly and formally denote. As, 
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1, It denotes a self-motion. A motion which proceeds 
from an internal principle in the thing that moves; though 
not originally ; for that cannot be supposed concerning it 
in a creature, but subordinately only. If one rolls a stone 
to and fro upon the ground, it would be very improper to 
say, that stone walks. It signifies motion from an internal 
principle, a kind of self-motion. — ; 

2. It doth most properly signify a voluntary motion. 
There may be motion from an internal principle, which is 
not voluntary, as there are many things that have a prin- 
ciple of motion in themselves, which have not the power 
of will; which belongs only unto intellectual agents, unto 
free creatures. Now if a man be dragged this way or that, 
he is not said to walk, though he make use of his own 
motive power too. 

3. It imports an orderly motion. For he is not said to 
walk who only wildly skips and fetches freaks this way 
and that. And that signification is especially carried that 
is used for walking here, soryéw; a word from whence 
that werd sig comes, which signifies military order, the or- 
derly motion of any army in rank and file: so the word ts 
noted to signify. Yea, and from the same word comes 
a word that signifies the order which is observed in 
verse, When the composition is most exact and accurate, 
of so many feet, or making up such or such a form of 
metre; distyos. A metrical kind of order is signified by 
this word; so as that one’s motions are measured by a 
strict kind of rule all along. 

4. It imports,a pleasurable motion. For you know we 
are wont to walk for our recreation. If persons go ajour- 
ney, or the like, that is toilsome, we express that more 
usually by another word, travelling; but if a person be 
gone forth to exercise himself in order to his recreation 
and health, then we usually say, he is gone a walking. 

5. It is a continued motion. For he that fetches a skip 
and jump now and then, this way and that, is not said to 
walk; but walking is a course of motion continued for 
such a time. j 

6. It is a progressive motion. There may be continued 
motion which is not progressive. One may continue mov- 
ing to and fro, in the same place, for a long time together: 
but walking is a going forward. These things (as is obvi- 
ous unto a common understanding) are earried in the no- 
tion of walking most expressly, and so it may be said to 
denote these things more formally. But, 

2. There are also some things which it doth connote. 
And they are especially these two, viz—(l.) an end, 
and—(2.) a way. It connotes an end; for walking is a 
tendency some whither, or unto some term. And it con- 
notes a way ; for a man can’t walk, but it must be in some. 
way or other, whether it be better or worse. 

These things are considerable concerning the notion of 
walking. And as walking doth import a specification of 
motion, or is a more special kind of motion; so the addi- 
tion of ‘tin the Spirit” plainly imports a specification of _ 
walling, so as to denote a more special sort and kind of 
walking. 

We shall consider, more at large, what it is to do any 
thing in the Spirit, before we come to sum up all in join- 
ing these notions together. To do any thing in the 
ee is to do it in the light, and in the power of the 

rit, 

a In the light of the Spirit. or whenever it comes to 
deal with the spirits of men, it is in that way, by creating 
a light to them, which is directive of their motions. Let 
us walk in the light of the Lord, Isa. ii. 5. that is walking 
in the Spirit. To do any thing in the Spirit, is to do it in 
the light, not blindly and darkly, as those that know net 
what they do. 

2. In the power of the Spirit. I will go in the strength 
of the Lord God, I will make- mention of thy righteous- 
ness, even of thine only, Ps. Ixxi. 16. 

These things thus laid before you will make it plain to 
us what is carried ‘‘in walking im the Spirit.” We areto 
put together the notions of walking, and doing any thing 
in the Spirit. And an account of the result and sum of 
what has been said maybe given you in these several par- 
ticulars. 

1. To walk in the Spirit is to intend and tend towards 
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an end which is suitable to the Spirit. It is most propea 
to begin there; and that is, in short, walking in the Spirit 
imports a continual tendeney towards God, as the great 
end and mark at which one aims. And this is an end 
agreeable to the Spirit; and this, and no other, as the last 
and ultimate end. The soul that is acted by the Spirit of 
God is acted towards God. Do but observe how these 
things are connected in that passage, Ps. lxiii.8. My soul 
followeth hard after thee. How comes it todoso? Thy 
right hand holds me up. And what is that right hand? 
Why, it can signify nothing else but the power of God, 
that is, his Spirit, which we are taught to look upon asthe 
great active principle of all the motions and operations of 
the creatures, whereof it can be said to be directly deter- 
minative. Then we may conclude that a person is acted 
by the Spirit, or walks in the Spirit, when he aims at God 
through his whole course. While men are under the power 
and rule of another, that is, a fleshly and corrupt principle, 
it is-all for self that their designs lie, and the course of 
their actions run; they are confined wholly (as hath been 
said upon an peewee within a circle of acting from self 
to self: but when once the Spirit of God comes to have 
the government and the motions of the soul, as all those 
motions do immediately spring from God, so they tend to 
him, and centre in him. ‘The soul designs him, and none 
but him, in its whole course. And therefore, it being the 
great work of the Redeemer to reduce and bring back 
souls to God, what part or hand the Spirit of God hath in 
this matter, is in pursuance of the Redeemer’s design. 
Therefore we are said to “have access, or come to God 
through him by the Spirit;” this is the common course 
stated forall men; for Jew and Gentile both, for with such 
reference it is said, Through him we both have an access 
by one Spirit unto the Father, (Eph. ii. 18.) implying that 
none would ever come at God, aim at God, or tend towards 
him, but as, by the motive power, and in the directive 
light of the blessed Spirit, they are acted and carried 
towards him through Christ. 

2. Walking in the Spirit implies a constant adherence 
unto Christ by dependence and subjection. Which it 
must needs do upon the account that all walking, as I have 
said, connotes a way, and Christ is expressly represented 
to us as the way leading unto God. I am the way; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me, John xiv. 6. And 
hence, as we have this phrase of “ walking in the Spirit,” 
so we have that too of walking in Christ, Col. ii.6. And 
the apostle Peter direcis such a course of walking as might 
put them to shame who should falsely accuse their good 
conversation in Christ, 1 Pet. ii.16. And certainly it is 
one great part of the work of the Holy Ghost upon the 
spirits of men, so as to attemper and frame them unto the 
way of access to God, or the way wherein God can be 
come at, that it may become even spiritually natural unto 
the soul to walk in that way. While they walk in Christ, 
they walk in the Spirit. Itis the business of the Spirit to 
engage the soul in this way of tending and moving towérds 
God, and to keep it on therein. 

3. It imports walking in the divine light, whereof the 
Spirit is the continual Author unto renewed souls. And I 
do not now mean only that external light which it affords 
by the Scripture revelation, but an inward vital light which 
it sets up and continues in the soul itself, having caused 
“a day-spring, a day-star to arise there, and made a day 
within.” The Spirit creates unto the soula region of light, 
wherein it converses, while it is said to converse in the 
Spirit. “They,unto whom it hath not created such a light, 
are said ‘to walk in darkness;” and whatsoever there is 
of external light shining round about them, their darkness 
comprehends it not, as in John i. 5. But where this bless- 
ed Spirit is, it makes those that were darkness to be light 
in the Lord. ‘ Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 

ye light in the Lord.” Well, and_what then? Walk as 
children of the light, Eph. v. 8. ’Tis true that light doth 
here, as well as elsewhere, signify holiness, but not with- 
out reference unto intellectual light; only it imports that 
intellectual light to be a practical, refining, transforming, 
vital light, so as that the same thing is capable of a two- 
fold denomination, of light, and of life too; as St. John, 
speaking of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sun of righteous- 
ness, speaks of him as under the notion of life, and saith, 
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that life was the light of men, John i. 4. It is therefore a 
region of living light which the Spirit doth create unto 
souls, in which they converse and walk: then are they said 
to walk in the Spirit, by that work and office of the Holy 
Ghost, which our Saviour calls “its leading persons into 
all truth.” He promises in those consolatory, valedictory 
discourses of his to his disciples, (in xiv. xv. and xvi. chap- 
ters of John’s Gospel,) again and again the Spirit, and for 
this purpose, ‘to lead them into truth ;” that, you know, is 
the part of directive light. But then it is one thing to di- 
rect only by telling, so and so you must do; and another 
thing by way of instinct, or by an inward prompting; by 
which too a person does not go in that case blindfold, but 
with an inclination, with spontaneity, and seeing his way 
allthe way he goes, He walks in the light; and sucha 
light as is directive and active to him at once, 

4. Itimports acting by a divine power all along through 
our whole course. The Spirit, where it is, is the Spirit of 
power, of love, and of a sound mind, 2 'Tim.i.7. They 
are said to be in the Spirit, who are under the power and 
dominion of it, as John says of himself, that he was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day, in Rev.i.10, Under the influ- 
ence of its Almighty power, its captivating dominion. 
According as when persons are said to be in the flesh, (an 
expression frequently used in Scripture,) it notes their be- 
ing under the power and dominion ef a fleshly principle. 
So to walk in the Spirit, is to act on all along under the 
power and governing influence of the Spirit. I will 
strengthen them in the Lord, and they shall walk up and 
down in his name, Zech. x. 12. That one attribute be- 
longing to the Divine nature, viz. the power of God, is 
more especially pointed at there. 

There is a strict connexion between this and the. last 
mentioned thing, that light and this power; that light 
being a vital, a living thing. Though we may have dis- 
tinct notions of them, yet they are in themselves connected 
and most inseparable. Come ye, let us walk in the light 
of the Lord, Isa. ii. 5. Even in the form of expression, 
though light is the thing which is directly spoken of, there 
is implied and involved therewith a certain active power, 
the being moved to go and walk in that light, which, as 
such, was to guide them in their way. See what is referred 
toin ver. 3. He will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. "Bhis signifies that their spirits were 
acted by a certain power which did incline them unto this 
thing; and not that they were merely enlightened. And 
whereas in this very chapter, the expression, “led by the 
Spirit,” is made use of in ver. 18. “If ye be led by the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law ;” as also in Rom. viii, 14. 
As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God; the word which is rendered led is &yeyra, and 
signifies acted or moved by a certain power. As many as 
are acted by the Spirit of God; and they that are acted by 
the Spirit of God are not under the law, they are not cursed 
and condemned by it. 

5. It imports acting from spiritual habitual principles 
that are fixed and settled in the soul; and therefore in- 
cludes in it the exercise of all the several graces of the 
Spirit. For you must know that when we say, walking in 
the Spirit implies walking in the Divine light, and by the 
Divine power ; it is not to be understood as if there were 
nothing else but a temporary, present ray of light, and 
effort of power from the Spirit; and so that there comes 
to be any thing habitually fixed in the soul itself But 
though it is very true indeed that habitual light, &c. in the 
soul from the Spirit must be maintained and continued by 
the Spirit, it is nevertheless to be looked upon as an 
habitual principle which is in the soul itself. And the 
case is here but as itis in nature; for there can be no sort 
of life in all the creation, whereof God is not the Author; 
nor any action done, but the power of doing it is received 
from him; though there are many actions which he doth 
not make creatures do, yet there is no action in which he 
does not enable, or not give them sufficient power. But 
yet notwithstanding this, we know that the natures of 
creatures are distinct from one another; and to say, that 
the Divine power must do all, is to take away the distine- 
tion of natures wholly, and then a stone might reason as 


| well as.a.man, and a tree might walk to and fro as well as 


a sensitive living creature: but God’s way of dealing with 
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creatures in the natural creation, ordinarily, is to act them 
according to, and co-work with that peculiar nature which 
he hath put into this, and that, and the other creature. So 
it is here: there is a divine nature, consisting of many 
gracious, holy, vital principles which God puts into the 
soul when he renews it; and which are so many several 
parts of the new creature, and with these several principles 
or with this divine nature, he concurs or co-works ; though 
the exigency of the case is such, there being a corrupt 
nature joined therewith in the same subject, that here he 
must continually over-power unto every action that is 
done: and it is not enough to give, or maintain, the prin- 
ciple, but he. must work the very act itself, because of a 
reluctant principle, which would otherwise strangle the 
act, and never let it be brought forth at all. But then we 
must not suppose that the power by.which the work is 
done, is a thing only at this time given, and that there is 
no principle in the soul itself which it acts from; for there 
is a principle implanted and fixed in the soul, and though 
that requires to be acted, it is the way and method of the 
Spirit to act in and by that principle, or put that principle 
upon action. So that walking in the Spirit is walking in 
the exercise of the implanted principles of grace, and not 
Without them, or not having any such work wrought or 
done in us; as if a person should be habitually inclined 
one way, and yet act another ; believe, without a principle 
of faith ; or love God, without a principle of love; or fear, 
without a principle of fear; by having these actions erected 
in him by the Spirit, without the habits from whence they 
are to proceed, and to which they are connatural. This 
is. not to be supposed. And therefore whensoever any 
walk in the actual exercise of grace, they walk in the 
Spirit. And it is very observable to this purpose that you 
have several fruits of the Spirit, or gracious principles, 
ennumerated immediately before the text, ver. 22, 23. You 
are there told what the fruits of the Spirit are; or what 
the principles are which the Spirit is the productive cause 
of; and then it is afterwards subjoined, “If we live in 
the Spirit,” or have all these principles, “let us also walk 
in the Spirit,” z. e. in acting and exercising these princi- 
ples. Hence therefore we read of walking by faith, (2 Cor. 
v. 7.) and walking in the fear of the Lord, (Acts ix. 31,) 
and walking with God, (Mic. vi. 8.) and of walking in love, 
Eph. v, 2. To walk in the exercise Of these several graces 
of the Spirit, is walking in the Spirit. 

6. It implies walking in the way of the Lord with free- 
dom of choice, and from a spontaneous inclination; from 
both the notion of walking, which is voluntary, and the 
addition, in the Spirit, which is the great Author of all 
liberty wheresoever it is; Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty, 2 Cor. iii. 17. A person is not the less, 
but the more, free by being impelled and moved by the 
Spirit; for it is the Spirit that makes him free and enlarges 
him: I will walk at liberty, says the Psalmist, for I keep 
thy precepts, Psalm cxix. 45. And, I will run the ways 
of A ocr act when thou shalt enlarge my heart, 
ver. 32. : 

7. It implies a continued reference to a rule. To walk 
in the Spirit is not to walk extravagantly, as those that 
know no measures or limits in their walking, and are as 
the will ass used to the wilderness, Jer. ii. 24. It is op- 
posed to walking after lust, or the inclinations of corrupt 
nature, which you know is the only principle of all ex- 
travagancy. This I say, says the apostle in the 16th verse 
of this chapter, ‘“‘ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 'The apostolical authority and 
majesty, which is imported in that solemn preface, is of 
very great remark and note. This I say, this I determine, 
this is one of the sacred effata and dictates which I pro- 
nounce to youin the name of the great God and Redeemer, 
whose office and authority I bear; “This I say, Walk in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 
That Spirit will be a principle of holy order and regularity 
to you in all your walking: so the great promise of it im- 
plies, in Ezek. xxxvi. 27. I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes. You shall then be 


willing to walk in a prescribed way, the way that I line | 


and rule out wato you all along. 
8. It implies a complacential course of walking on in 
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religion. Walking in the Spirit is walking cheerfully ; it 
belongs to it, it is comprehended within the compass of it. 
Whenever any have the Spirit, this lies within their wall; 
it is part of that spiritual walk to be conversant, amidst 
consolations and joys and pleasures, and it is part of the 
signification of that expression, “ Come, let us walk in the 
light of the Lord.” Light doth many times signify (be- 
sides knowledge, and holiness) joy, delight, pleasure. 
Walking is a motion fer recreation, as you have heard ; 
spiritual walking is a motion, if it be entirely in itself, 
amidst spiritual joys and comforts. The churches walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied, in the before-mentioned Acts ix. 
31. That sure was walking in the Spirit. *Tis suitable 
to the way in which Christians are to walk, which is 
throughout in every part of it, a way of pleasantness, and 
a path of peace, Prov. iii. 17. It is the Spirit that causes 
holy ones to walk in this way, and then sure it works in 
them a disposition suitable to the way. And if the way 
is pleasant, and the heart is suitably disposed thereunto, it 
cannot but be pleasant walking, so far as that disposition 
is in that pleasant way. cede 

9. It is a continuing in the course and practice of reli- 
gion. For walking is a continued motion: and therefore 
they that are said to-walk in the Spirit, dor’t begin in the 
Spirit, and then think to be made perfeet by the flesh, (as 
the expression is in Gal. iil. 3.) but they continue in a 
course of spiritual motion. 

10. Lastly, If imports a progress in spirituality. As was 
said before, there may be a continued motion that is not 
progressive ; but walking in the Spirit imports a progres- 
sive motion in a course of spirituality. When persons 
make still nearer and nearer approaches unto their end, 
the term of their course; draw nearer and nearer to God, 
and as they draw nearerto him, find a gradual influence 
of divine light, and life, and power, more discernible im- 
pressions of the Divine image, grow more and-more into 2 
suitableness to him; are more acquainted with him, are 
brought unto higher deleetation, and to take more com- 
placency in him: this is walking in the Spirit; whena 
man’s path, as it is said concerning the righteous man, is 
as the, shining light, that shines more and more, brighter 
and brighter, unto the perfect day, Prov. iv. 18. As you 
know the nearer approach we make unto the hight of a 


glorious Incid object, the more light we have, still all along 


as We go, our way grows more and morelightsome. And . 
strength grows and increases too with the light, The right- 
eous shall hold on his way, and he that hath clean hands 
shall be stronger and stronger, Job xvii. 9. There is an 
increase with the increase of God. They don’t walk in 
the Spirit therefore who keep moving, but move in acircle, 
or in a round of empty sapless duties, keep up the formal- 
ities of religion, and no more; but they walk in the Spirit 
who make a progress, who go forward, who draw nearer 
and nearer unto God, and become more suitable and like 
him, and fit for his eternal converse, and for all the present 
service whereto he calls them. : 





SERMON ~XItt* 


Ir is the latter part of the verse that we are upon, from 
which, considered in that reference which it carries to the 
former, we have observed—That it belongs to the state of 
them, who are made alive by the Spirit of God, to walk in 
the Spirit—We have proposed in speaking to this, to show 
you,—l. What walking in the Spirit imports,—2. How it 
belongs unto the state of living Christians thus to walk,— 
The former we have already spoken to, and now go on to 
the other, viz. 

To evince to you, that it belongs to the state of those, 
that live in the Spirit, thus to walk in it. Now we are to 
show you, that it belongs to the state of such asa privilege ; 
and therein, the part of the Holy Ghost to cause and con- 
duct all the holy motions of renewed souls: and also, that 
it belongs to their state as a duty, and therein we are to 
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show you our part. The motion of this or that thing, if it 
can be said to be its own motion as this is said to be ours, 
(for we must “ walk in the Spirit,”) signifies a part to be 
done by it; and we therefore have a part to do, in com- 
plance with, and in subordination to, the Spirit of God, 
m this thing. There can’t be walking in the Spirit, but 
there must be a concurrence of its part, and ours; its, ac- 
cording to its supremacy, and ours, according to our sub- 
ordination. Under thissecond head therefore the demon- 
stration will lie, how it belongs, or that it doth belong, to 
the state of renewed souls to walk in the Spirit; they may, 
and they ought. They may, so it speaks their privilege, 
and the readiness of the Spirit still to co-operate, accord- 
jing to what part is assigned it; they ought, so it speaks 
their duty; they ought so to walk, z. e. so to demean and 
earry themselves, as that they may, according to the pre- 
scribed and appointed methods, make sure to themselves 
the help, and concurrent influence and co-operation, of the 
Spirit through theircourse. Both these are plainly enough 
signified to us by the very words of the text itself; one, as 
implied, plainly enough implied, and the other more plain- 
ly expressed. And it will be necessary to speak unto them 
severally and distinctly. 

1. Walking in the Spirit belongs unto the state of such 
as are spiritually alive, as a privilege proper thereunto. 
The injunction, ‘‘ Walk in the Spirit,” plainly supposes 
that the Spirit is communicable for this purpose, that walk- 
ing in the Spirit is no impossible thing, that ’tis a thing 
which by a stated gracious vouchsafement appertains to 
the state of them to whom this charge is given. It is a 
known and unquestionable rule in such cases, that precepts 
and promises do imply one another: and such precept car- 
Ties in it a virtual promise, any such promise carries in it 
a virtual precept. The precept supposes the promise, and 
the promise infers the precept; that is, an obligation to the 
thingin reference whereto such and such help is promised 
to be afforded. If it should be enjoined us to walk in the 
light of the sun, it is supposed that the sun doth ordinarily 
shine. ‘There is a connexion therefore manifestly implied 
here between the action that is enjoined us, and the sup- 
posed communication of the Spirit in order thereto; or 
its-constant communicableness, or aptitude and readiness 
to communicate itself, according as walking in it doth 
require. For how harshly would it sound, to enjoin any 
one to make use of that wherewith he hath nothing at all 
to do; to use an incommunicable thing, a thing to which 
I have no pretence, to which I can lay no kind of claim! 
As if ore should enjoin a child to do such or such a thing 
by the strength of a giant. It is implied that there are 
certain rules and methods, according whereunto, in a 
stated way, the Spirit is ready to communicate and give 
forth itself, in reference unto all those actions and motions, 
proper to the state of the renewed soul, which are com- 
prehended, as you have heard, under the expression of 
walking. ; 

The Spirit’s part being that therefore which we have to 
consider and speak to in the first place, as pre-supposed ; 
there are two things that I shall do in reference to that. I 
shall show you,—l. What communication of the Spirit is 
necessary unto our walking in it—2. The communica- 
tiveness of the Spirit, or its aptitude to communicate itself, 
unto this purpose, and according unto such necessity. 

1. What communication of the Spirit is necessary unto 
this, that we may be said to walk in it. We have hinted 
to you already what communication is necessary, in telling 
you what walking in the Spirit implies. A communica- 
tion both of light and power is necessary. Consider we 
both these. A communication of such light and such 
power, as are quite of another orb, and belong to another 
sphere than that of nature; a light that is more than na- 
tural, and a power that is more than natural: such light 
and power are necessary to our walking in the Spirit. 
awe shall speak distinctly unto the one and the other of 
these. 

__ 1.-Walking in the Spirit doth necessarily suppose a com- 
munication of spiritual light, or light from the Spirit, as the 
privilege of truly living Christians, proper to their state, 
which the exigency of their case doth require and call for. 
This is of the very primordia (as I may speak) of the new 
creation, that great work of God upon the spirits of men, 
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by which he doth new-mould them both for obedience and 
blessedness. This light keeps within the sphere and verge 
of his own people, the people that he doth form for him- 
self: O house of Jacob, let us walk in the light of the Lord, 
Isa, ii. 5. It plainly means that directive light which is to 
guide the course of our walking, as you will see, if you 
look back unto the 3d verse of that chapter, ‘‘ Many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he 
will teach us his ways, and we will walk in his paths.” 
That we may do so, it is necessary that he teacheth us his 
ways, and enlighten our way, and, as it were, afford us a 
continual light through the whole course and tract of that 
way wherein we are to walk. This light is not merely an 
adventitious, uncertain thing, but a stated, settled thing. 
It is necessary that it be so in order to our walking in 
the Spirit. When God began this work of the new crea- 
tion, the provision was, ‘‘ Let there be light ;” that was the 
care that was taken in the old creation, to which the 
apostle doth manifestly allude in 2 Cor. iv. 6. God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. He, that at 
first made light shine out of darkness, in raising up and 
forming this old world, when he comes to raise the new 
creation out of the ruins of the old, in the spirits.of men, 
doth the same thing, and followeth the same method. He 
makes light to shine into those dark and desolate souls, 
that before were lost in darkness and death, that they may ~ 
know which way to turn themselves, and to choose their 
way, what is to be done, and what is not tobe done. We 
are not to think that this light, this more than natural light, 
is a thing separate from a vital and motive power and in- 
fluence, but most inwardly and necessarily conjunct and 
connected therewith: as the light of the sun in reference 
to the sensible world is a vigorous light,a light which hath 
an influence accompanying it. And think we with our- 
selves, what a miserable desolation must presently ensue, 
not only darkness, but death too, if God should put out 
the sun, and that great luminary of heaven should become 
all on a sudden totally extinct! What a universal languor 
would there be upon universal nature, even all on a sud- 
den! Such is the light unto the new world, the new crea- 
tion of which I am speaking. That spiritual light, as 
was formerly intimated, is vital light, “light of life.” Life 
is said to be light in that heretofore mentioned, John i. 4. 
And when, in Eph. v. 14. the werds are directed unto 
souls that are asleep and buried, as it were, in death, 
“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead,” it is 
superadded what they were to expect from Christ; and 
one would think it should rather have been said, Christ 
shall give thee life; but it is said, ‘‘ Christ shall give thee 
light,” implying that to be a vital light, a light that-carries 
life in it; and which, when he comes efficaciously and 
powerfully to awaken souls, and by his word make them 
arise, he must then infuse light and life together in one. 
Light is spoken of as the very composition of the new 
creature, as if it were a being all of light, ‘“Ye were dark- 
ness, but now are ye light in the Lord,” and this in refer- 
ence to their walking as children of the light. Eph. v. 8. 
They are made up of light, being born spirit of Spirit, as 
we had occasion formerly tonote. The great and glorious 
God himself is called the God of light, they are called the 
children of light. That is their parentage. Light descend- 
ed of light, begotten of light. ‘God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all.” All converse with him is walking 
in the light as he is in the light, 1 John i. '7.—It is true, 
that light signifies holiness, it necessarily connotes it; but 
then this only, as was heretofore intimated, doth import 
and signify, that-that light, which goes into the composi- 
tion of the new creature, is efficacious, refining, transform- 
ing light, such as makes the soul some way throughout 
suitable unto the motions of. truth, which are now placed 
in the speculative understanding. Whereas the case is 
much otherwise with unchanged, unrenewed souls. ‘There 
is a discordancy, a disagreement between their habitual 
frame and temper, and the notions of truth which are in 
their minds. But when the notions of truth, and the frame 
and disposition of the heart, come to be similar unto one 
another, then is the soul said to be, as it were, a being of 
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light; itisalllight. ‘Ye were darkness;” so men are in 
their natural and degenerate state, all darkness, the very 
light that is in them is darkness; but when this change 
comes to be made, then are they “light in the Lord.” Now 
that which is so natural, and is even in the very constitu- 
tion of the new creature, must needs be a continual thing; 
and so must be continually maintained, and is maintained 
by a continual influence, or irradiation of light from the 
blessed Spirit upon the soul that it hath begot. 

I might be here yet more particular, as it is not unneces- 
sary to be, and show you both in reference to what objects, 
and in reference to what acts, such light is needful for our 
walling in the Spirit. 

1. In reference to what objects such light is necessary. 
What things are there to be discovered and made known 
to them that are capable of walking in the Spirit, in refer- 
ence whereto such a light as this is necessary ? Many ob- 
jects we might speak of, if we would particularize, but we 
shall gather up things (because we intend to speak very 
briefly) under as general heads as we can. 

1, It is necessary, that we have light in reference to the 
end towards which we are to act or move in this course. 
Spiritual walking, as you have heard, connotes an end; it 
is necessary that there be a spiritual light in reference to 
that end, unto which the course of this spiritual walking 
is and eught to be directed. That end, you know, is no 
other than the blessed God. himself, and. him considered 
as in Christ; for he is not otherwise accessible, and we 
are never to think a thought of moving or tending towards 
him, otherwise than in Christ, and through him. This 
light is necessary to reveal both the Father and the Son to 
us. “ Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” We need 
to have him shown. The disciples acknowledged so much 
in John xiv. 8. It is only in this light that we can see 
light, Ps. xxxvi.9. How strangely confused and blunder- 
ing notions of God have they, who are destitute of this 
supervening additional light! Whatsoever objects they 
have, they are dim and without efficacy, and God is known 
as if he were not known. He hath given us an under- 
standing that we may know him that is true, and we are 
in him, | John v. 20. And we arein him: the knowledge 
of God in Christ is that which unites, or draws the soul 
into union; and that is the understanding given, that is 

-the additional, supervening light. Whosoever sinneth, 
saith that same apostle, hath not seen God, 1 John iii. 6. 
4 waxoroay, he that is an evil-doer, (we can’t render it 
more strictly according to the letter than so,) he hath not 
seen God; 2. ¢ he that is in an unregenerate state, he that 
yet lives a life of sin, he hath not seen God; no beam of 
true divine light hath ever yet shined in that wretched 
soul. As our Saviour tells the Jews in John v. 37. Ye 
have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his 
shape. Ye have not seen, ye have never found a right 
notion of God to any purpose. All that while persons are 
in a very ill condition for walking towards him, for moving 
and tending God-ward. A soul. can’t move blindfold to- 
wards its end, but in the light, and with open eyes. And 
if men are alienated from the life of God, it is through 
the blindness of their hearts, Ephes. iv. 18. Persons 
therefore, who are brought to have a participation in the 
Divine life, have a participation of the Divine light at the 
same time to guide all the course of their motions and 
operations God-ward, and that continually supplied by his 
“Spirit of revelation.” How strangely at a loss are per- 
sons to conceive of the excellencies and beauties of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom we are 
to tend to God, till this light shine in upon them! The 
apostle prays in behalf of the Ephesians, that ‘God would 
give them the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the know- 
ledge of him,” z. e. our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom he had 
spoken before, Ephes. i. 17. As if he should have said, 
“You can never come to know him, to own and acknow- 
ledge him, (the word there used doth signify acknowledg- 
ment,) to know him to purpose, unless the Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation be given you for that end.” Others 
look upon him as one without form, without comeliness, 
even when they see him, as the expression is to that pur- 
pase in Isa. liii. 2. Even while men see him, they see no 

eautiful object; no inviting, no captivating excellencies 
are beheld in him, nothing for which he is reckoned de- 
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sirable from a practical judgment. The Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation therefore is necessary to this. And when 
we consider God our end, towards whom through Christ 
we are now to be moving, the principal consideration of 
him as our end, as in that state wherein we are finally to 
acquiesce and rest in him, that is, the future state of glory 
and blessedness. And how altogether unapprehensive of 
the attractive power of that end are those souls that are yet 
destitute of this life! Therefore, in that mentioned Ephes. 
i. 18. the apostle prays for the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
lation to be given to the Ephesians, that the eyes of their 
understanding being enlightened, they might know the 
hope of their calling, and what is the riches of the glory 
of the inheritance that God hath in his saints, or, among 
his saints, as it may be read; the glories of that state 
wherein the saints in common have a share. Our course 
is to be directed heaven-ward, walking in the Spirit; we 
are to walk towards heaven, that ought to be the tendency 
of our course all along: but how are they capable of 
walking heaven-ward, who are destitute of the mviting, 
allurmg representations of it? And how impossible is it, 
that they should otherwise be had, than by this Divine 
light! Things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
and which it enters not into the heart of man to conceive 
of, God has prepared for them that love him; and as it 
follows, he hath revealed them to us by his Spirit, that 
Spirit which teaches the deep things of God, 1 Cor. ii. 9, 
10. And if you carry on the discourse to the 12th verse, 
there you find, We have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things that are freely given tous of God. We 
come by this Spirit to have some right knowledge of the 
things that are freely given, which without this light we 
could never have known. 

2. This light is necessary to show us our way from step 
to step. The spirituality of that duty which is required 
of us we can never understand aright without this Spirit. 


‘To know what it is to meet with God, what it is to obey 


out of love, what it is to be in a continual, profound 
subjection of Spirit unto the authority and law of an in- 
visible God, we shall never understand these things, we 
shall never know them without this light. A regenerate 
man has the law of God, and an unregenerate man may 
have it too; but we find that in reference to that clearer 
light which the regenerate person is capable of, and is 
possessed of more or less, he hath need to have his eyes 
open to see what there is in that law; Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law, 
Psalm cxix. 18. There are wonders enclosed in the law 
of God, which an unregenerate man doth not dream of, 
which escape his ken, or come not within his notice. A 
regenerate person, one who is made spiritually alive, is 
brought in this respeet as into a new world; all things 
look with another face and aspecttohim. He is said to be 
translated out of darkness into marvellous light, ¢a5 Oavpa- 
cov, amazing light, | Pet. ii.9. When he once comes into 
that light, “Where am 1?” saith he, ‘‘ What a glorious 
light am I got into!” Look to the way in which he is to 
walk, and there is a lustre and glory upon it which was 
never apprehended before; as, according to another attri- 
bute of the same way, it is said to be pleasant. The ways 
of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace, Prov. iii.17. A carnal mind never apprehends any 
pleasure in these ways, and so apprehends no glory, no 
amiableness in them. 

3. This light is necessary, in reference to the proper 
motives of this walking. ‘There are such things. Indeed 
they lie very much in the objects themselves, but we may 
frame, concerning some, a diverse consideration of mo- 
tive; and besides those that are in the objects; that is, re- 
spect the spiritual and divine objects, they are desirable for 
themselves, and accordingly, the object is a motive; but 
there are accessary and supervening motives; as it is a 
very great motive to betake ourselves unto this region of 
spirituality, of spiritual light, and life, and motion, to cast 
an eye upon this our world, and behold;the vanity, the 
nothingness of it, and all things that do belong unto this. 
compages. or frame. ‘There needs this spiritual, Divine 
light to behold that. A carnal man can never make a 
right judgment, to the purpose, of the vanity of the creature, 
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of the emptiness and nothingness of all things under the 
sun. But to one that lives in the Divine light, that walks 
and is conversant there, what-a fleeting, despicable shadow 
is all this world, this frame of sensible things that is 
vanishing under hiseye! He sees how the fashion of it is 

assing away ; and by how much the more he is weaned 

ereby and disengaged from it, so much the more is he at 
liberty for this spiritual walk which we speak of. But how 
much the more he gets out of the entangling snares of 
death that are below, so much the more is his way above, 
as the way of the wise is; so much the more is he conver- 
sant in-that path, that unknown way, which the “ vulture’s 
eye hath not seen, and which the lion’s foot hath not trod;” 
that way of wisdom, or holiness, or life, so much spoken 
of in Job xxviii. 

4. This light is necessary in order to the knowledge of 
ourselves. Wecan never walk in the Spirit if we have 
not some competent discerning of ourselves; and we can 
never know the weaknesses, the wants, the wiliness, and 
deceit of our own spirits, without the Divine light. Tio be 
conversant therein is necessary to all such purposes, and 
in reference to our making a discovery of whatsoever is 
needful to be discovered concerning the state, and posture, 
and temper, and ordinary ways and methods of our souls. 

2. The acis in reference whereto such light is necessary 
are these : 

1. It is necessary in reference to the act of apprehension. 
We can’t so much as apprehend clearly and with dis- 
tinction the things which are needful for us to apprehend, 
without this light of the Spirit of wisdom and revelation 
given for these purposes. j 

2. In reference unto the act of consideration it is neces- 
sary that we have this light to converse and walk in. 
Otherwise we can have no steady discerning of any thing. 
For consideration is nothing else but knowledge continued, 
or the often repeated acts of apprehension, varied this way 
and that, according to the various representations of the 
object about which I am now employing my mind. ._In 
reference to such an act of vision as this, i. e. steady, 
intent vision, there needs steady light. I can’t have a 
steady view of a thing by a flashy and evanid light. 
Walking therefore in the Spirit doth require a continued 
light of the Spirit to be afforded me, because I have con- 
stant need to go with my eyes in my head all along, and 
to consider and ponder my way from step to step, from 
point to point; but without such a steady light, as may, 
as it were, determine my eye to such and such objects 
needful to be considered, alas! how incapable is it of 
looking with a steady intuition, that is, of thinking com- 
posedly of any thing which it most concerns me to think 
of. Can we command our own thoughts? Consult we 
our experience; we can no more do il, than “gather up 
the winds in our fists.” But the Spirit in this way of 
operation, holds them steady by a commanding light, 
which keeps them, as it were, under its own government, 
“Took hither,” and so doth determine and fix the eye to 
that which I am called now to consider. Whence you 
have that experience pronounced and spoken out, We look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal, 2 Cor. iv. 
18. The word which is here rendered look signifies to 
take aim ut, crorodvrwy jdy.. That is a very-steady intui- 
tion whieh a man hath of the mark which he is aiming 
at, or the end which he designs; he must always have it 
in his eye. And, by this looking, saith the apostle, “we 
find that notwithstanding all the decays of the outward 
man, the inward man is renewed day by day,” life, and vi- 
gour, and spirit continually entering in at our eyes from 
that glorious aim which we have before us. This will 
need a very steady determination of mind unto such objects 
by a commanding light and glory that they carry with 
them, so as that the soul feels not a disposition in itself to 
direct or look off. 

3. This light is necessary in order to the act of dijudi- 
cation, 1. e. distinguishing or discerning between things and 
things, what is of great value and account and to be 
chosen, and what is worthless and to be neglected, what 
is to be done and what is not to be done. There is a 
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continual need through the whole course of our spiritual 
walk for the using of such a discretive judgment between 
things and things, and in reference hereto, there needs a 
continual emanation of the Holy Ghost ; for otherwise, we 
put good for evil, and evil for good; light for darkness, 
and darkness for light ; bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. 
That sense which should be exercised to distinguish be- 
tween good and evil, is, from the blessed Spirit residing in 
our eye, putting continually fresh vigour init, that we may 
be able by quickness of sight to discern or see, here is 
somewhat to be closed with, here is somewhat to be refused, 
this will be good, that will be noxious. The apostle doth 
on this account pray (and that is a plain intimation to us, 
that it is the office and work ofthe Spirit of God to do the 
thing that he there speaks of; he prays) on the behalf of the 
Philippians, in chap. i. 9, 10. that their love might abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment. 
So we read it; but the word rendered judgment is capable 
of being rendered sense, (néon atcOijcer, in all sense,) “I pray 
that you may have your spiritual senses in exercise, that 
you may have a judicious distinguishing sense.” For 
what? Why, “that ye may approve things that are excel- 
lent;” so it follows, or as the words there may be read, to 
distinguish the things that differ. You are otherwise likely 
to be imposed upon, if the Spirit take not that particular 
care of you, by the deceitful appearances of things. 

4, In order to the act of determination, or coming toa 
determinative judgment, as we do upon comparing things, 
and noting the difference between one and another. We 
need the Spirit’s help here, to shine with that vigorous and 
powerful light into the mind, as to bring our judgments to 
a right determination, for the rule and government of our 
practice, which are apt to be long hovering and in suspense, 
if they do not hastily determine amiss. You have the 
apostle expressing his own determining judgment, in a 
particular, but very important, case in Rom. vill.18. “FT 
reckon,” saith he; the word which he makes use of, is a 
word from whence we borrow the name of logic, \Noyigopa:, 
I do compute, or I am, by reason, come at last unto this 
definitive and positive judgment, “that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” That there should 
be such a positive, determinative judgment as that which 
should have the power to be influential upon his course, 
and directive of it, do you think he was not beholden to 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost? He doth not speak 
like a doubtful, uncertain man, or one that did not know 
what to choose, or how to steer his course. ‘ For my part, 
saith he, I thus judge; I am at a point, having viewed the 
case round, inspected it narrowly and thoroughly, and con- 
sidered all about it that is to be considered, and I say, that 
these two things, the sufferings of time and the glories of 
eternity, are not to be named in the same day, there is no 
compare between them.” In order to such a determina- 
tion of the mind as this, it is plain this light must necessa- 
rily come in; and there can be nothing of greater moment 
to the whole course of our walking in the Spirit than such 
a determinative judgment. 

You see therefore that a communication of light from 
the Spirit is necessary to our walking in the Spirit. A 
communication of power is necessary to the same pur- 
pose too; but of that in the next discourse. 
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I am now to show you, 

2, That a communication of spiritual power is also ne- 
cessary that we may be capable of walking in the Spirit. 
It is said that they who shall walk in such a course as this 
is “‘ without weariness,” must in order thereto “ renew their 
strength,” and this strength is to be from a Divine commu- 
nication, because it is that which we are to wait upon the 
Lord for, Isa. x]. 31. We hear of a strength in the inner 
man given and sought for, which implies it capable of being 
given, for this purpose. The Psalmist speaks his experi- 
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ence of its being given in Psalm cxxxviii. 3. In the day 
when I cried, thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst me 
With strength in my soul. And the apostle prays that it 
might be given unto the Ephesians, (chap. iii. 16.) That 
he would grant you according to the riches of his glory to 
be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, &c. You 
will never be able to act that faith wherewith to keep up 
any converse with Christ, or by which he can have any 
commodious reception in your souls, so as to dwell there, 
if you are not strengthened according to the riches of his 
glory with might by his Spirit in the inner man, in order 
thereunto. 

That we may speak a little more distinctly to this, it will 
be requisite to show you,—l. What kind of influence, or 
communication of power, will not be sufficient in this case; 
and then,—2. What is, over and beside that, necessary, as 
what wld suffice for this purpose. 

1. What will not suffice. Itis requisite that you have 
a right, and as clear an account as is possible of this. 

1. It will not be sufficient to have only that common 
power afforded to us, which doth suffice for common, na- 
tural action; whether by that power we understand thé 
faculties belonging to the reasonable nature, or whether 
you do also comprehend therewith the promptitude and 
aptitude of those faculties for common actions. This will 
not suffice for spiritual actions, so that we may be said to 
walk in the Spirit, Which may easily be made to appear 
from such considerations as these. 

1. If only such a communication of power were suffi- 
cient, then no more influence is afforded unto regenerate 
persons than to the rest of men. For they have a power 
which doth enable them to the common actions which be- 
long to them as men, as reasonable creatures; which doth 
enable them, not which doth constrain them; or make 
them do many actions which yet they do. And, 

2. Then there were as much power and influence afford- 
ed and given forth, in order to sinful, and forbidden ac- 
tions, as in order to good and holy, and commanded ones, 
which it were very unreasonable and horrid to think, as 
we shall have occasion to show you by and by. In refer- 
ence to the latter, such an influence goes forth, as by which 
God doth procure that they shall be done, or makes them 
to be; but sure we will not dare’ to say concerning forbid- 
den actions, that he makes them to be done, though he 
gives such a power as by which they may aud can be 

done ; otherwise indeed it were impossible they should be 
done, viz. if power were not derived from him. 

3. Otherwise it might be possible that no good action 
should ever be done; and consequently that no person 
should be saved, or finally happy. Of so great concern- 
ment it is carefully to distinguish between that common 
power, by which such and such actions may be done, and 
that power by which such and such actions must and shall 
be done, or shall be procured to be done. And, 

4, Otherwise it were not only possible that no spiritual 
and holy actions might be done, but impossible that any 
should. For it is not only impossible that any action 
should be done without power, but it is impossible also 
that any action should be done without a power propor- 
tionable to the kind and nature of that action. And simce 
merely natural power is altogether unproportionable unto 
the kind of holy and spiritual actions, it would be equally 
absurd to say that such actions could be done by so im- 
proper a power, as to say, that an action can be done by 
no power at all. If you assign an unproportionable power 
to any action, it is a perfect equivalence to no power; for 
it is no power as to this purpose. Asa power to walk is 
no power proportionable unto the offices and functions of 
a reasonable soul, so that common power by which such 
and such natural actions may he done, is no way propor- 
tionable unto spiritual actions, which it is undertaken shall 
be done, which must be done, in order to their blessedness 
in the other world, and their glorifying God in this, who 
are designed at length, even of the Spirit, to receive life 
everlasting, Gal. vi. 8. 

5. If common natural power were all that is requisite 
in this case, then no exercise of grace, or no actual grace, 
could be said to be the gift »f God, and consequently, it 
must be denied to be grace: for what is grace but a 
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Divine gift? Common natural power in reference unto 
these actions whereunto it is adequate, never infers that 
those actions are to be referred to God as given by him. 
And it may very easily be made to appear to you, that the 
supposition of a power only for spiritual actions, (7. e. the 
natural faculty,) though you suppose never so much promp- 
titude for common action, which is to be made use of even 
in these, could not leave us ground whereupon to callsuch 
and such exercises of grace Divine gifts. For it would be 
very absurd to give the name of the thing done, or to be 
done, to the power that must be used in the doing of it. 
If we might suppose that at all-tolerable, then we must 
suppose that, because all men have natural faculties which 
must be made use of in believing, and have a promptitude 
for many other actions, which are some way congenerous, 
or of like kind, all men are believers. If itcan be enough 
to say that God is the giver of faith, because he gives the 
natural faculties which are to be made use of in believing, 
then we must say that he hath given faith toallthe world, 
and consequently since all believers shall be saved, we 
must say too, that all the world shall be saved. Yea, if 
there were not an aversion unto this same work of faith, 
for instance, which is to be otherwise overcome, it were 
yet altogether improper so to speak, viz. that the power of 
believing is believing, 7. e. the natural power to be used for 
a purpose, which the spiritual power doth suppose. For 
you might every whit as well say, that the power of build- 
ing a house is a house, and the power which is to be used 
in fighting is a battle; the absurdity of which phrases, or 
forms of speech, is obvious to every one at the first view. 

And if this were sufficient to say, that such and such 
acts or exercises are the gifts of God, because that natural 
power, which is presupposed in order thereto, and must be 
used therein, is given by him, then we might as well call 
the fruits of the flesh the gifts of God, as the fruits of the 
Spirit. For (as hath been intimated before) that power by 
which any sinful or fleshly act can be done, must be sup- 


‘posed to have had a Divine original, or else no such act 


could have been done, God being the fountain of all power. 
whatsoever. And all acts ad extra, all operations that are 
any where put forth towards the creature, are common to 
the persons of the Trinity, and are indeed expressly attri- 
buted to the Spirit of God. By his Spirit he hath garnish- 
ed the heavens, (Job xxvi. 13.) and reneweth the face of 
the earth, Psalm civ. 30. Upon this supposition therefore 
the very distinction would be taken away between the 
fruits of the flesh and the fruits of the Spirit, which we see 
the text hath an express reference to; and those who do 
the most vile of those fleshly acts might all that while be 


said to walk in the Spirit, as those who do the best actions 


imaginable. That natural power therefore which is suffi- 
cient for actions in common is not sufficient there. Nor, 

2. Is the addition of gracious habits sufficient to our 
walking in the Spirit, or our doing spiritual actions. 
There must bean influence beyond that by which such 
habits are given and infused. For, 

1. Those habits themselves could not subsist without a 
continual inflwence: especially, it being considered, that 
they are in the souls of sinful, corrupt, degenerate men even 
at the best. They are in souls which are not natural to 
them. They are foreign plants, and do so much the more 
need a continual preservative influence. As heat which 


is introduced into water, because it is not natural unto that 


water, therefore needs to be continually cherished by a fire 
maintained and kept under it; and if the influence of the 
external agent, the fire without, were not continued to main- 
tain the heat within, it would soon vanish, and the cold- 
ness, which is natural to the water, would recover itself. 
Which argues that that quality which is foreign, and from 
without, needs a continual influence from without tomain- 
tain it. But this is not all, for, : 

2. Beside the influence which is necessary to maintain 
such habits, there is an influence necessary to act them in 
a renewed soul; otherwise they would not be acted. For 
these habits -are in conjunction with contrary habits which 
would impede the other from going forth into act: which 
we do not need to reason with you much about, because 
we find the matter so expressly asserted in Scripture, even 
this very Gal. v. 17. Ye cannot do the things that ye 
would. And why? because the flesh lusteth against the 
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Spirit, and these two, saith the apostle, are contrary the! to God is there upon this account, that he enabled them 


one to the other. And here it seems more reasonable to 
understand by Spirit, the new nature, the new creature, 
which you have heard is called Spirit, in John iii. 6. And 
for that very reason is the injunction given in the 16th 
verse of this chapter, to walk in the Spirit, ‘‘ Walk in the 
Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit,” &c. He speaks to those 
whom he supposes to be furnished with the habits of 
grace, and yet they could not act for all that, unless they 
did walk in the Spirit; and therefore walking in the Spirit 
must import more on the Spirit’s part, than only its fur- 
nishing the soul with gracious habits added to natural 
powers. And for my part, I dare not venture to say, what 
many do, that the apostle speaks of himself, in Rom. vii. 
as in a state wherein he was destitute of grace, when he 
so expressly says, that how to perform that which is good 
he did not find. Sure he was not without the habits of 
grace when he said this; yet though he had the habits of 
grace, there were times in which he could not find to do 
the things that were good. Such habits therefore do need 
further influence than what doth infuse and maintain 
them, by which they may be capable of being brought forth 
into act. And therefore, 

2. We shall next lay down what 7s necessary and will 
be sufficient in this case that spiritual actions may be done, 
and so that we may be truly said to walk in the Spirit. 
And such an influence is necessary, and would be suf- 
ficient for this purpose as will be so efficacious as to direct 
and determine and overrule the heart into the doing of 
this and that particular action, so that it may not only be 
said, as concerning common actions, such an action may 
be done by such a natural power put forth, but this action 
shall be done. In short, such an influence, as by which a 
person is not only enabled to do such an action, but is 
made to do it; or by which the action is procured to be 
done: so that the very production of the action is refer- 
able unto the Divine influence in this case, as that where- 
unto it doth actually enable and determine'the doer. And 
that so much is necessary unto every spiritual and holy 
action we shall prove to you from several scripture con- 
siderations. P 

1. Holy souls are wont to disclaim any sufficient. ability 
to do a good action. They say that it is not in them: 
that ifa good action be done, it is not they that have done 
it by any power that was either natural to them, or super- 
added diverse and distinct from that, but by the issue and 
communication of a power from God when it was done. 
See how they speak unto this purpose. Look into 2 Cor. 
ii. 5. Thinking a good thought is as little a good action 
as any one you can suppose or think of; but for that, saith 
he, “ we.are not sufficient of ourselves.” That great apos- 
tle had not yet got a sufficiency into his own hand, by all 
his light and knowledge, and by all his habitual grace, for 
so much as the thinking a good thought; Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is of God. You find his state again in 
that before-mentioned Rom. vii. 21. When I would do 
good, evil is present with me; so ver. 18. How to per- 
form that which is good I find not. There was a natural 
power, and there were habits of grace, but yet there was 
wanting that present, actual, overpowering determination 
to the doing of this good action, which we have told you 
is further necessary. 

2. The blessed God himself, who knows us better than 
we do outselves, doth expressly deny us to have that 
ability, an ability to act otherwise than as it is supplied 
and given still from time to time. Without me ye can do 
nothing, saith our Lord to his disciples in John xv.5. He 
means it apparently of spiritual actions; for the expres- 
sion is expository of that of bearing fruit, by which they 
should appear to be his disciples, and such fruits as for 
which sap and influence was to be derived from him 
the vine, g. d. “ There can’t be a good action done with- 
ourmech ht aa oe 
' 3. The people of God, as they disclaim it in reference 
to themselves, so they ascribe itto God: "When they have 
_ done any good action, they own it to have been from him; 
~as David in his own and the people of Israel’s behalf in 
1 Chron, xxix. What a solemn and joyful thanksgiving 





to offer willingly! That willingness of obligation is ac- 
knowledged unto God. Yea, they ascribe it to God that 
even such an action may be done; By thee will we make 
mention of thy name, (Isa, xxvi. 13.) implying that they 
could not so much as make serious mention of God, with- 
out God. 

4, As they ascribe it to God, so God claims it to him- 
self. He had denied it concerning them, and they deny it 
of themselves; they ascribe it to God, and God assumes 
it to himself. He claims it as a thing appropriate and be- 
longing to him to be the author of any good action that is 
done by any of his. How plain is that passage in Phil. ii. 
13. It is God who worketh in you both to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure. Not the inclination only is from him, 
as it is the purpose of the habit to incline to this or that 
thing, but even the action itself; he works it. And so the 
apostle speaks concerning Christians in common in Phil. 
i. 29. that it is given to them to believe; not only the 
principle, but the act of faith is said to be the gift of God; 
for to believe is the act of faith. It is given not only to 
believe but to suffer, that is, the act of faith and the act of 
patience, the exercise of both the one and the other are 
given things. And it is very remarkable to this purpose, 
that God doth therefore promise that he would be the 
Author unto his people of their. good works which they 
shall do by his Spirit. You see it is the tenor of his cove- 
nant in Ezek. xxxvi. 27. I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
my judgments and dothem. Sure this is a peculiar thing, 
and different from what can be said of many other sorts of 
action; but concerning this sort of action, he causes the 
very doing of the thing. Nothing can be more plain. 

5. We may further argue it, from the reference which 
holy and good actions have unto that same rank and order 
of things unto which spiritual habits and principles do be- 
long. Take you such a sphere of good things, include 
good habits within that compass, and you must include 
good actions within il too; and then, if one be from God, 
the other must be from him, for every such good and per- 
fect gift is from above, James i. 17. Now will I say, if an 
act of grace, or a holy spiritual action, be a good action, 
then it is from God, as that which he causes, or which he 
may be said to give; it is a gift of his grace: and we can’t 
say that the habit is a spiritual good thing, and that the act 
is not, when as the habit is in order to the act, and were 
otherwise useless. And if habitual grace be a good thing, 
Wwe may upon that account say, that actual grace, or the 
exercise of grace, is better, because it is that to which the 
other is subordinate, and to which it serves, and therefore 
may With the greatest certainty and clearness be concluded 
to be a Divine gift. 

6. We may further argue, from the analogy which there 
is between the direct and the reflex actions of a Christian. 
For consider the reflex actions, by which he looks in upon 
himself, and takes notice of such and such things wrought 
and done in him, and concludes his relation to God, as a 
child; how are these reflex acts wrought? By the Spirit 
of God, bearing witness with our spirits; and you must 
suppose it to be the superior in this work, as it belongs to 
ittobe. It must then be proportionably so in reference 
to the direct acts of a Christian too. That is, If I can’t 
know without the Spirit’s testimony witnessing with my 
spirit, that I am a child of God; then I can’t do the direct 
actions which are proper to a child, without that Spirit 
overruling and acting my spirit in that case. I can’t be- 
lieve, I can’t love, &c. 

7. We may yet again argue, from the many apostolical 
prayers, which we find scattered up and down in the 
epistles, by which actual grace, or grace in exercise, 1s 1m- 
plored for the Christians unto whom they were written. 
Certainly such prayers were not impertinent or improper. 
Do but look into some of those passages briefly. In 2 
Thess. iii. 5. the apostle prays that God would direct their 
hearts into the love of himself, and into the patient wait- 
ing for Christ. These were acts of grace, loving himself, 
and expecting the appearance of his Son; why, the Lord, 
saith he, directs your hearts thereinto, or determine them 
unto this very thing. It would be very strange to suppose 
that a man’s neart should need such direction or determi- 
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nation unto another sort of actions; that is, that I should 

as much need that God should determine it to hate him, 
unto which my heart is so propense and inclined of itself: 
but as to such spiritual actions as these, you see the exi- 
gency of the case is such, as to make such a prayer as this 
very proper, ‘‘ Lord, direct their hearts into the love of 
thee, direct their hearts into the expectation of thy Son.” 
It-is plain then that the very acts were referred unto the 
Divine productive power, or determinative influence, not 
the bare inclination. And the apostle prays also for the 
Colossians, in Col. i. 9, 10. that they might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing; that expression wall, (by 
which you have heard in the opening of that term in the 
text, acting, or exercising of grace is to be understood) he 
explains, as we did, by working; being fruitful in every 
good work—strengthened with all might, &c. The like 
also you find in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xiii. ver. 
20, 22. The apostle supplicates the God of peace who 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, that he would make them perfect in 
every good work to do his will. Here is still the action, 
the exercise of grace, in reference unto which it is matter 
of prayer to God, that God would make them do so and 
so, or efficaciously determine their spirits unto such 
actions. 

8. Lastly, We may argue from hence, that the Scripture 
makes certain discernible characters to be as it were im- 
pressed on such and such actions, viz. those that are spi- 
ritual and holy, as by which it might be known that God 
was the Author of them. To give you an instance in that 
one expression in John iii. 20,21. The form of expres- 
sion may lie thus, in reference to what had been before 
spoken concerning the light, that light in which every one 
must be understood to walk, that walks holy, or in the 
Spirit, as you have before heard. He who so walks, in 
such light, comes to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought inGod. A true light will 


make it manifest that such and such works are wrought | 


in God. It is therefore necessarily supposed that there are 
some discriminative characters between works and works, 
and that those which God makes men do are distinguish- 
able by the Divine light, from those which he never doth 
so entitle himself to; that holy and spiritual actions, in 
short, may be said to have been wrought in God. 

And it highly concerns us to consider, whether indeed 
the course and tenor of our actions is capable of having 
this said concerning it. Looking over the course of my 
conversation, can I say, “‘ My works have been wrought 
in God; bring them to the light, and it will appear that 
they are wrought in God?” Even those works wherein we 
have immediately to do with him, the works and duties 
of religion themselves. O! can we say, that they are 
works wrought in God? ‘Ihave been so carried out in 
prayer, as that I could find this prayer was wrought in 
God; and so carried out in meditation, and conferring 
with mine own heart, in self-thoughts, that bring these 
into the light, and I can discern that they were wrought in 
God; the impress of the Divine hand and power is visible 
upon them?” Alas! how plainly convictive would the 
light which we have among us be concerning most of our 
works, that they are not wrought in God, that they are 
done at a very great distance from God, and that we have 
had little commerce with God in them! That little walk- 
ing in the Spirit that appears even among those who pro- 
fess religion at this day, is a great testimony againsi us, 
that God hath little to do by his Spirit with the govern- 
ment of our lives; that is, we do not put ourselves under 
it, and resign ourselves to it. (As when we come to speak 
of our own part in this matter we shall have occasion to 
show; though there we are acted too.) The vanity and 
the deadness of our spirits, the formality, the licentiousness 
and the extravagancies of our spirits, alas! they too 
plainly show that we do not walk in the Spirit, and that 
our works are not wrought in God. There is not a reli- 
gion living amongst us, which is God-wronght, whereunto 
we can entitle him as the Author of it. 

It was therefore necessary to insist, as we have done, in 
letting you understand what dependance we must have 
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upon an immediate influence, as to every good work, which 
leaves not our spirits undetermined or at loose, but, they 
being averse to every thing of that kind, oversways them 
thereinto. It was necessary, I say, that the truth in this 
matter should be held forth to us, because I am very much 
persuaded, that this is the great worm at the root of religion 
this day. Faith in the eternal Spirit is not acted to draw 
forth that life and influence which would make our reli- 
gion a living, active thing, and hold it forth lovely and 
beautiful in the eyes of the world. Therefore it is that 
we are such languishing creatures as to the business of 
religion, and as to all spiritual actions, because it is not 
enough understood that all these works must be wrought 
in us and forus. For if that were understood, we should 
not be so self-confident as we are, when we go to duties, 
and concerning the government of our conversations, to 
cover ourselves with a covering that is not of God’s Spirit, 
and make up to ourselves a texture of religion which it 
never wrought for us, never put on us; nor should we be 
so inobservant of the motions and breathings of that Spirit, 
make so little of them, call for them so seldom, and com- 
plain so little when there is a cessation, a retraction of that 
influence from us in any measure. Certainly our judg- 
ments have need to be rectified about this matter, and 
actual thoughts to he revived in our hearts, that we can’t 
move a step in our spiritual way and walk without the 
help of this Spirit; that it must do all in us and for us. 
Whilst this is not understood and considered, we wander, 
and live apart from God, and Christ, and his Spirit, as if 
we could choose our own way, and do all, that is needful 
for us to do, of ourselves; and so we betray ourselves into 
ruin and death, when we should be soaring aloft in that 
way which is the way of the wise. For we are not to 
think (as we shall have occasion to show) that because 
this Spirit governeth our way by a strong, that therefore 
it doth it by a violent hand. No! butin a certain method 
which it hath prescribed and wherein it must act with our 
concurrence; otherwise we could not be said to walk in 
the Spirit, but should be merely passive, stupid blocks, and 
no more. We should no more walk than a stone walks, 
when it is moved to roll by a violent hand. 
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WE are showing how it belongs to the state of regene- 
rate persons to walk in the Spirit, and have hitherto con- 
sidered it as a privilege agreeable to their state. They 
may do so. We have proposed to show the extent of this 
privilege, or What ‘communications of the Spirit must be 
understood to lie within the compass of it; and the attain- 
ableness of it, or how ready the Spirit is to give forth these 
communications according as the case shall require. As 
to the former of these, we have shown that the privilege 
consists in these two things, viz. A communication of 
spiritual light, and a communication of spiritual power. 
Both these have been spoken to, and we may refer unto 
either, or unto both of them, not only such a communica- 
tion as is necessary for the operations of grace, but even 
the comforting and consolatory communications also, 
which are sometimes spoken of under the name of light, 
“ Light in the Lord;” and sometimes under the name of 
strength and power, as when the joy of the Lord is said 
to be “ the strength of his people.” 

But we pass over unto the next head, viz. 

To show the attainableness of the Spirit; or how apt 
the blessed Spirit of God is to communicate and give forth 
such influence, as the case doth require, that they who 
live in the Spirit, may be capable of walking in the Spirit. 
And here it is necessary,—l. To clear to you the sense, and 
then,—2. To evince the truth, of what we do now assert, 
viz. that unto all those to whom the Spirit hath been the 
Author of a new, divine life, it is ready to communicate 
and give forth all needful influence, in order to their suit- 
able walking. In reference to the former of these we shall 
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give you some explanatory propositions, and in reference | 
to the latter some demonstrative considerations. 

1. For the clearing of the sense of what is asserted, take 
these few propositions. 

1. When we say that the Spirit is ready to communicate 
itself for such purposes, or for that general purpose which 
has been expressed, of our walking in the Spirit, the mean- 
ing is, that it is ready to do so in a stated and constant 
course, and not that it doth so only sometimes, very rarely, 
and now and then. For it were not to be imagined that 
this should lie as a stated, constant precept upon all Chris- 
tians, “‘ Walk in the Spirit,” if the supposed ground thereof 
were intercepted, and to be but rarely found actually in 
being. Walking is a continued thing, (as we formerly in- 
timated,) and imports the constant and settled course of a 
Christian’s life or practice; and therefore there were no 
sufficient ground upon which such an obligation as this 
could be inferred upon the Christians, if the influence of 
the Spirit in order thereto were exhibited but very rarely. 

2. We must understand that therefore there are certain 
rules according whereto the blessed Spirit (though, as we 
find it is called in Scripture, a free Spirit) is come under 
obligation that it will be present, by a vital active influence, 
as the great Author and Directer of that course of holy 
motion unto’which renewed ones are more immediately 
engaged. We must suppose that there is a connexion be- 
tween their observance of such and such rules, and the 
Spirit’s communicating and giving forth its influence ac- 
cording to those rules. This for explication I now lay 
down only in the general; what those rules are we shail 
have occasion distinctly to tell you, when we come to the 
second general head, viz. to treat of our part in this matter, 
or how walking in the Spirit belongs to the state of souls 
spiritually alive as a duty. 

3. When we speak of the Spirit’s being so obliged, you 
must understand it in reference to a regenerate subject. 
For within these bounds our text doth confine us: “If 
we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” Liv- 
ing in the Spirit is supposed. We can’t suppose that it 
should have annexed and tied its communication unto 
the actions, or the endeavour, of any other sort of persons 
that lie without this compass. To suchas are got intothe 
sphere of life, are within this verge, and have actual union 
with the Mediator, who is the spring and treasury of all 

iritual life, and in whom all the promises, all the ties 
and obligations, that the blessed God hath brought himself 
tinder any way, are yea, and amen; to such, I say, we 
must understand that this influence is in this stated way 
to be communicated, and may be expected. Itis very true 
that others have no cause to despair, but these have cause 
and ground to believe. They have no cause to despair, 
because this Spirit is, as hath been said, a free Spirit, and, 
as ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,” none can tell but 
it may, one time or another, cast a favourable breath even 
on them. But these have reason to be confident, fur the 
communications, of which we speak, are part of his por- 
tion, and a privilege belonging unto their state. We only 
add in the 

_ 4th place, That whereas we told you, that the communi- 
cations of the Holy Ghost, due unto this purpose, do com- 
prehend both the influence of grace and of comfort, we 
must understand this obligation to be more in reference to 
the former than to the latter, to what concerns the being 
of gracious operations than the well-being. It is true, 
there is somewhat of comfort involved in the very nature ; 
of a gracious act,according as it is wont to be said concern- 
ing natural acts, that they all are pleasant, or carry a kind 
of pleasantness with thei; so those acts which are con- 
- natural to the new creature, have a pleasure in them, which 
we can’t separate even from those acts of that kind which | 
seem to import most of vigour and severity; as the very 
acts of ee and self-denial, if they be in their own 
kind vital acts, proceeding from the Spirit of grace, and 
from the new nature put into the soul. One might appeal 
to the experience of Christians, whether they do not find 
pleasure in melting before the Lord, pleasure in abandon: 
ing and quitting all that is dear to them, when they can 
fully do it, for his sake and upon his account. Such con- 
solation therefore asis intrinsical to any gracious act, must 
be distinguished from that consolation which follows after- 
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ward upon reflection, or our taking a review of such and 
such gracious characters, discriminative tokens, discernible 
upon ourselves, and by which we can judge of our case. 
For the other pleasure is without intervening judgment, 
the acts are pleasant in themselves, even before we come 
to reflect, or take notice, or consider any thing concerning 
our states, whereof they are, or any thing else discernible 
in ourselves may be understood to be, characteristical. In 
reference to the consequential consolations we must un- 
derstand the Spirit to have reserved to itself a liberty; it 
is more arbitrary in communications of that kind, and doth 
upon mere sovereignty many times retract and withhold 
that kind of light for ends best known to itself. But in 
reference to those operations which are essential to the di- 
vine life, we must suppose that it hath a fixed and stated 
course, in which its influence shall be communicated in 
order to it. Our next business therefore is, 

2, To add several considerations by which the truth of 
the thing assented may be manifested. 

1. And the consideration that first occurs, is what hath 
been suggested to you already, in clearing the ground of 
the observation which we took up, viz. That we find it 
enjoined and laid as acommand upon those who live in 
the Spirit, that they walk in the Spirit. , For, as you were 
heretofore told, it would be very strangely unreasonable 
to enjoin one to walk in the sunshine at midnight. And 
we find that this precept of walking in the Spirit is not 
dropped as it were, as a casual thing, but even in this very 
chapter it is urged and pressed, and with a great deal of 
solemnity. As you see in the 16th verse. ThisI say then, 
walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh. It is introduced here with a solemn preface, This I 
say; qg. d. “Tunderstand myself in what I say, I do noi 
speak rashly and at random.” And with how great apos- 
tolical authority is the precept ushered in! This I say, 
Walk in the Spirit. We can’t suppose that so solemn a 
charge should have been laid, if this had not been a certain 
thing, that the Spirit should be communicated, its influ- 
ences should issue and go forth, as far as is necessary 
for this purpose, unto the persons that are concerned. We 
find particular precepts given again and again unto the 
same purpose; as to instance in that spiritual action, or 
operation of prayer, we read of praying in the Holy Ghost, 
Jude 20. and praying always in the Spirit, and of worship- 
ping God in the Spirit as a stated thing, Eph. vi. 18. 
Phil. iii. 3. It is manifest that the apostle speaks of what 
was so, and not of what was very rare and occasional. So 
the charge, Walk in the Spirit, comprehends in it all duty, 
duty that is torun through our whole course, and intimates 
plainly that there is a communication of the Spirit always 
ready to go forth. The thing which is hinted in that other 
precept, which doth but in terms and expression differ 
from this, Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do, of his good pleasure, Phil. ii. 12, 13, That 
word xarepya¢{eo%e imports, “labour it out even till it be 
finished; till you come to the very end of your faith, the 
salvation of your souls.” This too is an injunction, which 
exceeds its ground, if wedo not suppose that the following 
words are to be understood in a proportionable sense, 
“God worketh in you to will and to do,” that is, he is 
always ready to do so unto the finishing cf your salvation. 

2. We may consider’to this purpose that Christians are 
severely blamed wher. holy and spiritual actions are not 
done in the proper time and season of them; which would 
notbe charged upon them, ifthe Spirit were only arbitrarily 
suspended and withheld so far as was necessary to any 
such spiritual action. The inactivity, the sloth, the omis- 
siveness of the necessary duty in the season of it, the slug- 
gish performance, the decays and languors, that are upon 
the spirits of Christians, are charged upon themselves, and, 
no doubt, most justly and most righteously so. See but 
that one instance in Rev. iii. 4,5. Nevertheless, I have 
somewhat against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love. Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, 
and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of 
its place, except thou repent. Why, if the case were not 
as we now suppose it, it would only be the unhappiness 
of a soul to be left destitute of vigour and vital active 
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power, not acrime. But we find it charged with great 
severity as a crime, that there are declinings from the first 
love, and that the things are not done, which have been 
done heretofore, Do we think that God would ever have 
left the niatter so as that the case shouh' admit of this re- 
ply ? ‘“’Tis true, the things which have been done hereto- 
fore, arenot done now, but it isnone of my fault, for there 
was no influence to be had, which was most necessary for 
the doing of them. My first love is lost, I don’t love with 
that fervour, and life, and strength as heretofore ; but itis 
no fault of mine, the Spirit did arbitrarily retire, without 
my iniquity or transgression, upon which this languor is 


_ come uponme.” We must understand more of consistency 


in the precepts, and criminations, and communications of 
the wise ant holy God, than to imagine there was place 
or room left for such explications. 

3. That the Spirit is apt to communicate itself unto re- 
newed souls for such purposes, we may further argue from 
hence, that it always can do it without any prejudice to 
itself. There is an all sufficient fulness and plenitude of 
Spirit; it is a perpetual spring which thi influence is to 
go forthfrom. And therefore whilst these communications 
can be afforded without any kind of prejudice, it is not to 
be supposed (the case being as itis, between it and ils 
own offspring, regenerate souls) but that they will, but 
that they are, always ready to be given forth: and we are 
sure that its fulness admits of no abatement by all its com- 
munications. The sun hath lost nothing of its warmth 
and influence by spending it upon the world for almost 
six thousand years together: much less can infinite ful- 
ness suffer diminution. I argue, 

4. From hence, that. Divine influence doth go forth 
unto all creatures, and is. exhibited unto all natures, ac- 
cording as is needful for their proper and connatural ac- 
tions, and therefore certainly it will not be withheld from 
the new creature, and the new nature, so far as is neces- 
sary for the actions which are suitable to that. For this 
would be as strange a supposition, as if one would imagine 
a prince to be mighty liberal in all his provisions for his 
servants, but apt tostarve his own children, the issue of 
his body: this is a most unsupposable thing. It is by an 
influence originally Divine, that every creature is enabled 
to act whatsoever it acts; enabled, not made to act in 
many cases, but enabled. It is by a Divine influence that 
every plant and tree brings forth after its kind, that the 
sun shines, that the fire burns, that all actions are done, 
and all motions set on foot that are any where to be found 
through the world. He gives to all breath and being: 
and all things live, and move, and have their being in him. 
He feeds the ravens, he feeds the sparrows, he takes care 
of the lilies; and do we think he will starve and famish 
the souls which he hath made to live spiritually, so as that 
they can’t be able to act, or have power to move or stir 
this way or that, in any holy or spiritual action? This is 
a thing never to be supposed. 

5. The communicativeness of the Spirit upon this ac- 
count is hence to be argued, that it is always before-hand 
with us in its communications. It communicates more 
than we improve. A very great argument this, that it is 
not unapt to communicate. Indeed the case is most ob- 
servably so in the natural world, as I may speak; that is, 
that active power and principle that works to and fro 
throughout, doth in proportion much exceed the passive 
and receptive capacily. Nothing is more evident. The 
light and influence of the sun would suffice many thou- 
sand such earths; this earth is too narrow and too limited 
a thing to receive and improve all the light and influence 
of the sun. And then as to what falls upon this earth 
itself, how much is there of seminal virtue that is lost, as 
it were, from year to year! As much as might suffice, for 
ought we know, for ten such earths as this, supposing that 
all seminal virtue should come to be actually prolific of 
what is like itin kind. The case is most manifestly so, 
as to spiritual influences and communications; we are not 
straitened there, the straitness and narrowness is in the 
subject, in ourselves, and that blessed Spirit always goes 
beyond us. It is a convictive appeal that the prophet 


. makes in Mic. ii. 7.. O thou that art named the house of 


Jacob, is the Spirit of the Lord straitened ? are these his 
doings? do not my words do good to him that walketh 
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uprightly 2? It argues that there isco iaiet, some in- 
disposition, or incapacity in the subject, if things do not 
take, if souls do not prosper. Do not my words do good 
to him that walketh uprightly ? What Lata Spirit of 
the Lord straitened? So the apostle also bespeaks the 
Corinthians in 2 Cor. vi. 12. Ye are not straitened in us 
but ye are straitened in your own bowels. Inahab respect 
doth he mean that they were not straitened in them? He 
means plain enough, that what of the influence and com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost had come forth upon them, 
to dispose and frame them for that great work of treating 
and dealing with souls, it was not fully answered by those 
whom they did treat and deal with: “ Ye are not strait- 
ened inus.” He gives a very great demonstration of it 
in what he speaks with such largeness and liberty ef spi- 
rit, in all that goes before. He speaks like a man triumph- 
ing in that large and abundant sense, which he had of 
those full and flowing communications of the Holy Ghost, 
which had come in upon him, by which he was enabled to 
“do ail things, to bear all things, to endure all things,” 
to pass through whatsoever difficulties, to be in “stripes, 
imprisonments, watchings, fastings, with all pureness, long- 
suffering, kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
by the word of truth, by the power of God,” and so on. 
“O ye Corinthians,” saith he, “ our mouth is open unto 
you, our heart is enlarged. Ye are not strained in us, 
but in your own bowels.” This argues the matter we are 
speaking of, even a fortiori. The ministers-of the Gospel 
at that time were not fountains, they were but cisterns; 
and if they were not straitened in the very cistern, much 
less inthe fountain. ‘“ Even in that communication which 
is come so near you; that cistern from whence you are to 
receive, there ye are not straitened. Ye are not straitened 
in us, but ye are straitened in your own bowels.” 

6. We find it frequently insisted upon as a matter of 
prayer, that communications suitable to the actions of a 
Christian and the divine life might be given forth; but 
it would be most unreasonable to suppose that we should 
be taught to pray for an incommunicable thing. This 
consideration we formerly made use of to prove that such 
communications are necessary, and it equally serves the 
present purpose, to prove that they are possible. «For as 
Wwe are not taught to pray but for such things as are of 
great concernment to us, so we have very little reason to 
think that we should ever be taught to pray for such things 
as are not grantable, or cannot be had. But we find the 
apostle making it matter of prayer in Eph. iii. 16. that 
God would grant them according to the riches of his glory 
to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man; that so Christ might dwell in their hearts by faith, 
&c. intimating that Christ could have no commerce with 
their spirits, but by their active faith in him. They must 
entertain him, and converse with him, believing in him, 
and drawing influence from him that way ; but this could 
never be done unless they were strengthened with all might 
by the Spirit in the inner man to this purpose :_and there- 
fore this is a thing for which the apostle thought it fit to 
“bow his knees unto the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And so, as we noted upon that other oc- 
casion, in praying for the Colossians that they ‘“ might 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing,” he prays for 
an influence by which they might be enabled so to walk, 
which is the same thing as that they might walk in the 
Spirit. For it can be no other than that influence by which 
they were so to walk, “being fruitful in every good work,” 
as you have it there expressed also: an influence suited to 
the actions and operations of the new creature, or of those 
who are made spiritually alive. 

7. We may further argue hence, that if we do not sup- 
pose the Spirit thus communicative, according as the case 
requires, then were the whole workmanship, of the new 
creature in vain. For the very end of its creation is the 
doing of holy and spiritual actions, but they cou\d never 
be done without such an influence as by which the prin- 
ciples of the new creature may be reduced into act. We 
are his workmanship created in Christ. Jesus unto good 
works, Eph. ii. 10. Now it were a most unreasonable 
thing, and infinitely unworthy the Divine wisdom, that he 
should create such a creature for such a purpose, and not 
supply it with influence that can make it serve that pur- 
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sht it be said as well in reference to the 
new cr as it id to the lapsed, apostate part of 
] in vain? Indeed they made 
ves so, uz ‘the purpose for which they 
Were made. that there should be an essay to reno- 
vate things, a new creation, and such a sort of creature As 
should now certainly attain the end for which it was made, 
pane a thing never to be supposed. What was each 


are to be had as are needful to our walixing in the Spirit, 
it was necessary thus to insist upon it, that we might un- 
derstand and know to what it is to be imputed, and where 
all the blame and fault ought to lie, if there be languishings 
upon us, if we do not walk in the Spirit, if our knees are 
too feeble, and we can’t walk, if we are become in a 
spiritual sense cripples, unapt, unable for spiritual motion 
and action. And therefore it concerns us to bethink our- 
selves seriously whether there be not the tokens upon us of 
a spiritual decay, languor, ineptitude for the actions and 
functions of the spiritual and Christian life, Are there 
not? Can we say, that God is with us as he hath been 
wont to be with his people heretofore? If he be with us, 
why is it thus? According to that expostulation in Judges 
vi. 13. When, in another sense, that people were in a 
miserable, decaying state, is it not in a spiritual sense so 
with us? Do we not fade asa leaf? Are there not gray 
hairs here and there upon us? If the Lord be with us as 
formerly by the communications and influences of his 
Spirit, why are our hearts so low ? Why isit that so little 
grace stirs? Why is there so little faith, so little love to 
him, and so little appearance and discovery of a heavenly 
mind? Why do the fruits of the Spirit flourish no more? 
It concerns us to bethink ourselves. Can we say God is 
with us as_ he hath been with his people? or as it 
may possibly be remembered he hath been with us? 
with us in our closets? with us in our families? with us 
at our tables? Is he with us at his own table? Is he with 
us in our ordinary affairs and converse? Is he with us in 
our solemn assemblies, as he hath sometime been among 
us here? Is this Spirit with us, as a Spirit of faith, a 
Spirit of love, and of power, and of a sound mind? Is it 
with us as a Spirit of humiliation in such a time as this, to 
abase and humble us, and lay us low in the dust before 
the Lord ? Is it with us, as a Spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation, to enable us to strive and wrestle with Heaven, to 
implore earnestly, and cry aloud for mercy in such a tirie 
as this ? Is it with us, as a-sin-mortifying spirit, a world- 
crucifying Spirit; as the Spirit of meekness, and patience, 
and self-denial, and humility; and as the Spirit of the fear 
of the Lord, as a holy and a heavenly Spirit? If it be not, 
if our own hearts must say it is not, it is fit we should 
know what to say next, that is, that it lies upon us that it 
isnot. It is not because this Spirit is not full, or is less 
apt to give forth its influences than formerly, but because 
we do not our part; we do not mind walking in the 
Spirit as that which doth belong to us, and to our state as 
our duty. Which is the next thing we have to speak to. 












































rinciple in the new creature made for, but for actions 
suitable to that principle? Why is faith put into the soul, 
but that the soul might be enabled to believe? Why love, 
but that it might act love? Why patience, but that it 
might exercise patience? But after that these principles are 
actually implanted in the soul, without an influence 
-an’t be brought forth into act, as hath been formerly 
shown ; there must be therefore a communication of the 
Spirit, it must be still ready to communicate in order to 
these actings, otherwise the whole frame of the new crea- 
ture were to no purpose. 

8. We find that Christians are called upon, and pressed 

to increase and abound more and more in good works; (as 
in 1 Cor. xv.-58. Be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. And 
in 1 Thess. iv. 1. We exhort you by the Lord Jesus, 
that as ye have received of us how ye ought to walk and 
to please God, soye would abound more and more;) which 
plainly implies that there is still a proportionable influence 
thereto, if it were attended to and improved. 
_ 9. Influence for such purpose hath been owned and 
acknowledged to have been received in a way of prayer, 
and therefore we are always to look upon it as communi- 
cable. In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, and 
strengthenedst me with strength in my soul, Psal. exxxviii. 
3. There is a recorded experience. It is but ask, and 
have. “TI have asked, and I have had upon my asking; 
influence did come in. He strengthened me with strength 
in my soul.” 

10. And lastly. It is matter of express promise and of 
faith, and therefore it must bea certain thing that such 
communication is to be had. Of promise, our Saviour 
speaks of it most plainly in Luke xi. 13. If ye—being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children; how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him! He will give his Spirit to 
them that ask it, as readily as you do bread to your 
children, and you have great reason to suppose, much 
more readily. And in reference to holy and spiritual ac- 
tions (for these are a Christian’s fruit) our Saviour tells 
his disciples that, Let them but abide in him, (which is a 
parallel expression to walking in the Spirit, for it is his 
Spirit in which they are to walk,) and they shall bring forth 
much fruit, John xv. 5. He hath assured us that it shall 
be so. And it is matter of faith as it is Pere a for we 
are plainly told, that we are to receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith, in Gal. iii. 14. It therefore must be 
a certain thing before. For faith doth not make its object 
be, but the object must be pre-existent. That which I 
am to believe as true, must be true before I believe it; I 
don’t make it true by believing. That is, I am not to 
pitch my faith upon an object, which is hitherto false, and 
then think to make a falsehood truth by my believing; but 
that which I am to believe as true, must, as hath been 
said, first be true before I believe it, and the truth of the 
thing is the reason why I am obliged to believe it. If 
therefore I am to receive the promise of the Spirit, or the 
promised Spirit, by faith, it must certainly be true before, 
that it is reeoivaille: that it is to be had, that it and its in- 
fluences can be afforded, and are ready to be communicated. 

And the case being so, why do we wistly look upon 
one another with meagre and languishing souls, into 
which leanness enters, which are wasting, and consuming, 
and pining away under their own distempers? There is an 
infinite fulness of Spirit, from whence we may have what 
is suitable to all our need: ‘‘ That ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.” ‘The apostle brings in that prayer 
of his when he had been desiring that they might be 
strengthened with might by the Spirit in the inner man, in 
the before-mentioned Eph. iii. Thatsuch communications 
; be agin April 3rd, 1678, at Cordwainer’s Hall, 
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We now go on, 

Secondly, To show, that it belongs to the state of rege- 
nerate persons, to walk in the Spirit, asa duty. The former, 
viz. that it belongs to them as a privilege, is implied 
in the precept, as you have heard ; this latter is expressed 
in it, as you plainly see, Walk in the Spirit. It is a thing 
enjoined upon Christians, or those who are supposed té 
live in the Spirit, that they walk in it. This therefore 
doth imply, that somewhat is incumbent upon us as 
matter of duty, with which a participation of the Spirit, in 
order to our walking in it, is connected. And it will be 
here requisite,—1. ‘To say somewhat concerning this con- 
nexion,—2. T'o give you an account of those things where- 
with such participation of the Spirit is connected. | } 

1. It is requisite to premise somewhat concerning this 
connexion. That there is such a connexion is plain to you 
already, from what hath been said: the precept doth mani- 
festly suppose it. What kind of connexion it is, I shall 
very briefly show you, only in these two particulars, vz. 
—that it is gratuitous, and—that it is yet a sure connexion. 

1. It is a gratuitous connexion. Not a natural one, as 
though it could not possibly have been but that, if such 
and such things should be by way of grace procured, or 
done for any of the children of men, still a further and a 
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further communication of the Spirit must needs ensue. 
And we know there are many things that are so connected 
in their own natures that it would imply a contradiction, 
that one should be, and the other not. But such connex- 
ion there is not in the present case. For if we should re- 
flect upon any of the things wherewith we may suppose 
such a communication of the Spirit to be most connected, 
it would be apparent that the connexion is most gratuitous, 
we can reflect upon nothing wherewith it is more eminently 
connected than with faith, as we shall have occasion to 
show presently. But no man can suppose the connexion 
to be natural between an act of faith exerted and put forth 
in and by my soul, and a participation consequent there- 
upon of an influence from the eternal and almighty Spirit 
of God. For how is it concerned in me, if it did not con- 

cern itself? Or what claim or challenge could there have 
been, if it had not brought itself under an obligation, of 
such a Divine influence. As well might a worm that 
crawls upon the earth, command the motions of the sun, 
or occasion it so and so to communicate its influence and 
its light. When we say it is a gratuitous connexion, it 
imports these two things: 

1. Thatit is a connexion made with absolute, sovereign 
liberty: that such a connexion might have been, or might 
not have been, antecedently to its being settled and made. 

2. It imports not only liberty, but complacency in the 
vouchsafement: that whatsoever is done in such a way is 
done with delight, that he that doth it takes pleasure 
in the doing of it. Indeed both these. are manifestly im- 
ported in that expression in Phil. ii. 13. Itis God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
Of his good pleasure, z. e.so as that he might have for- 
borne so to work, if it had pleased him; and while he doth 
so work in us, it doth most highly please him so to work, 
or to vouchsafe that co-operative influence. He doth it 
with delight; as it were, enjoying his own act, and gratify- 
ing himself in the benignity of his own nature, from whence 
it doth proceed that he works with such creatures as these. 

In both these ways we must understand it to be gratui- 
tous, that there is any such connexion between any thing 
of our duty, and such a participation of the Spirit. It is 
gratuitous the former way antecedently to any such con- 
nexion made and settled, as hath been shown. It is gra- 
tuitous in the latter sense continuedly all along, while this 
connexion doth hold, as it will perpetually hold. For 
though it be true indeed, that after this connexion is once 
made and settled, he who had made and settled it, hath 
brought himself under an obligafion, so as that he will not 
rescind it, as we shall presently show you, and therefore it 
is not now continued upon such terms, as that it may, or 
may not be; yet it is gratuitous still in the latter sense, 
that is, as being continued with complacency, he never re- 
penting that he hath made such a connexion, but remain- 
ing in the same mind still, and always; that we doing so 
and so, or there being such dispositions and frames of spirit 
inwrought in us, they shall be earnests and pledges to us of 
still further communications of his Spirit, according to the 
tenor of his own law and rule, habenti dabitur, “to him 
that hath shall be given.” So it is a gratuitous connexion. 

2. It is a sure connexion. Most stable and firm, 
such as whereof we need not fear an alteration. This 
Way seem not so well to agree with the former; if it be so 
free and gratuitous, then some may think that it should 
not be so sure. But the apostle hath taught us to argue 
otherwise in this case, and to understand the matter quite 
after another tenor, in that passage of his, in Rom. vi. 16. 
Therefore it is of faith, that it might be of grace, to the end 
that the promise might be sure to all the seed. That is, 
the evangelical promise in general, whereof this, of the 
communication of the Spirit, is one great part, yea, itself 
sometimes goes, 1m the language of the New Testament, 
under the name of—the promise. Ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, for the promise is to you and your 
children, in Acts 11. 38, 39. It is therefore free, that it 
might be sure. This, I confess, according to the manner 
of men, would not be thought good logic. Thines in re- 
ference whereto men act freely, or are left to their liberty, 
one would think were very unsure. But it is not so with 
the blessed God in this case. We are so much the more 
ascertained by how much the more the root and foundation 
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of this connexion is in grace. For we must consider how 

grace hath laid out its own method, and made way for the 

pursuing and bringing about its own great design. Con- 

sider it in reference to this very case, the communication 

of the Spirit; it was obtained by a Mediator; it was so 

designed and determined, that no influence of the Spirit 

should go forth in order to saving purposes unto the 

lost and apostate children of men, but in and through a 

Mediator. Therefore it is told us again and again in 

Scripture that it is he that sends it, or if the Father be 

said to send it, that he would send it in his name.- Both 
these form of expression you have in the 14th and 15th 

chapters of John’s Gospel, and to the same purpose some- 

what in the 16th. And he was made a curse for us, for 

this purpose, that the blessing of Abraham might come 

upon the Gentiles, that they might receive the promise of 

the Spirit through faith, in Gal. iii. 14. And hereupon, 
upon the susception and undertaking of the Mediator, a ~ 
covenant is established and settled on sure promises, a 

system of sure promises comprised and formed up together, 

in which, as was said before, this is the main thing, that 

the Spirit should be given forth. Now the whole under- 

taking of the Mediator must otherwise fail and. come to 

nothing, and all these promises, which are yea and amen 

in him, 2 Cor. i. 20. So that hence it cannot but be that, 

though, as you have heard, this is a connexion most arbi- 

trarily made, yet it is a most sure and certain connexion 

notwithstanding ; inasmuch as the Spirit, wheresoever it 
is given forth, is given forth through a Mediator and upon 
the promise.» And so we must understand the teno 
this connexion, as that upon such duty the participation 0; 
the Spirit will still ensue, in further and further degrees; 
and where there is no such thing as is incumbent upon us 
in a way of duty, there we can’t promise it to ourselves in 
any certain stated course, though according to its absolute 
liberty, it can go forth and let out its influence when and 
where it pleases. ’ 4 

2. Weare now to consider the things themselves that 
are charged upon us as matter of duty, wherewith the par- 
ticipation of the Spirit is connected. And they are such 
as these; 

1. A sense of our indigent state in this respect: that 
we stand in the greatest need of this blessed Spiriband its 
vital influences, for all the purposes of the Christian life: 
that we can do nothing, nothing as we should, not turn a 
hand, or move a foot, without it. It was most reasonable, 
that the gradual communications of this Spirit should be 
in connexion with such a disposition and temper of soul 
in us. For do we think it were honourable that the Spirit 
should be under an obligation there to be and work, where 







‘there is no apprehension at all of any work done, but 


what might as well be done by a common hand; and that 
it should do the work, and we have the honour of it, that 
there should be a disposition in us to arrogate it to our- 
selves, if there be any holy, gracious operation in us, which 
hath a tendency to our future happy being. Nothing is 
more apparent than that there was a high congruity in it, 
that the Spirit should still go forth in its gradual commu- 
nications and exertions of its influence, so as that there be 
sense still preserved in the subject to be gradually wrought 
upon, that without it we can do nothing. We may easily 
see how the matter stands in this respect, if we do but 
consider where there have been most manifest languish- 
ings and decays, feebleness and weakness, as to all the 
actions and operations of the spiritual life. As to instance 
in the church of Laodicea, it is plain they were got into a 
posture very unsuitable unto walking in the Spirit, and 
see what their sense was of themselves, and of their own 
state all this while: Thou sayest, Iam rich and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked, Rev. iii. 17. If they are blind and maimed 
creatures, whom this Spirit is to have the conduct of, it 
doth justly insist upon this, that they reflect, and under- 
stand themselves to be blind and maimed, that they can’t 
go without being led, without being supported and borne 
up in their way allalong. And while there is little of this 
sense among us of our great need of the continual influ- 
ence of the blessed Spirit in order to the conducting the 
whole course of our walking, it isnot much to be won- 
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dered at, if this Spirit do suspend and restrain its influ- 
ences, and be at a very great distance from us. And I am 
afraid there is very little of ‘this sense among us at this 
day, that it is too generally thought, that we can do well 
enough without the Spirit. There is not that notion and 
apprehension, yet there seems to be that practical judg- 
ment, “‘we don’t need the Spirit;” and when we are left 
destitute of it ina great measure, we don’t feel a need of it, 
and there is little complaint that the Spirit is retired, and 
not given forth as some have found it in former days. 
Gray hairs are here and there upon us, yet we know it not, 
(to apply those words to this purpose, which might mean 
another thing in) Hos. vii. 9. It is with a great many 
Christians as it is said to have been with Sampson in Judg. 
xvi. 20, He wist not that the Lord was departed from him. 
God was gone, and his great strength was gone, and he 

ew it not, but thought to have found it with him as at 
other times. When we walk on from day to day in a course 
of ordinary duty, and it may be get nothing by it, no life, 
no strength, no influence of the Spirit, how little sense is 
there all this while of its absence from us ? How few, that 
regret the matter? One would think there should be 
strange palpitations and throbbings of heart among us, to 


‘think how little there is of the Spirit of the living God 


breathing in his own ordinances, and through the most 
sacred, weighty, and important truths that we hear from 
time to time. Methinks our hearis should misgive us, and 
we should be often recounting with ourselves, What will 
come to? A religion not animated by the Spirit, in 
h there is no life, no influence, what will it come to? 

A deep apprehension, or an inward, cordial owning 
of the arbitrariness of the Spirit and its communications, 





_and of our own great unworthiness thereof. This is an- 


other thing wherewith we are to account the stated com- 
munications of the Spirit are connected. That is, that there 
be not only a sense of our want and indigency, but of our 
very great unworthiness that ever that pure and Holy 
Spirit should touch with our souls, or have to do with us. 
This way is its virtue engaged and drawn forth. How was 
the virtue of Christ drawn forth in order to the doing of 
cures which he wrought by the Spirit of God? It is a re- 
markable instance to our present purpose which we have 
in Matt. viii. 8. “Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
shouldest come under my roof;” then goes forth his in- 
fluence, and does the thing that was desired to be done. 
To have only this notion in our minds, alas! that sig- 
nifies little; but to have an intimate, habitual sense in- 
wrought in our hearis, and maintained there, ‘‘ how most 
utterly unworthy we, especially, and indeed all men are, 
that ever there should have been a descent of the blessed 
Spirit of the living God ; that ever it should have let down 
any thing of its light and influence into this dismal and 
impure world.” Were we more worthy that the Spirit of 
God should work among us, than among pagans ? Where 
there is an admiring sense of the arbitrariness of grace in 
this case, and our own great unworthiness, there the Spirit 
is most apt to issue forth in vital influence according to 
the necessities of our state. This is true humility and 
poverty of Spirit, to which that kingdom belongs, which, 
in the very primordia of it, ismade up of righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, Matt. v. 3. compared 
with Rom. xiv. 17. It is tothe humble soul that still more 
grace is given, but he resisteth the proud, (James iv. 6.) 
those who are so insolent as to think no divine gift too 
good for them. But to the humble soul that lies in the 
dust self-abased, and alway in an apt posture to admire 
grace, if it may But have any, the least, breath of that in- 
fluence from the blessed Spirit of God; it may be expected 
still freely to be given forth. The high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity—and dwelleth in the high and holy 
place, looks to that man, even to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at his word, Isa. Ixvi. 2. 
and lvii. 15. Andif you look back to the 14th verse of 
that chapter, you find the expressions more apposite to our 
present purpose, Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, 
take up the stumbling block out of the way of my people; 
“T would have my people have a fine, easy, pleasant, com- 
fortable walk,” (such as is their walk, who walk in the 
Spirit,) and then it is immediately added, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
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is holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones;” 
so as that they shall be always in a posture for walking’ in 
that way thus cast up, prepared, et made level for them. 

3. A high valuation of spiritual influence. When we 
put the greatest price upon spiritual good things, then we 
are in a disposition to receive them from this blessed Spirit. 
We find that they who have had most of it, upon whom it 
hath been continually coming in afresh, have been full of 
the expressions of their high value of spiritual communi- 
cations. And even where such things as are considerable 
under the notion of means have been so highly valued, it 
appears rationally t6 be collected, that the end of those 
means was more highly valued, and by the expressions, by 
which hath been signified the value of the means, the value 
of the end hath been more signified; as when we find so 
high an esteem expressed of the law of the word of God by 
the people of God in Scripture records. Why, how do you 
understand it, when it is said, The law of thy mouth is 
better to me than thousands of gold andsilver, in Psal. cxix. 
72. (and other passages of like import you have in that 
psalm, and elsewhere.) What! would we understand it 
otherwise than of the animated word, or law? Was ita 
dead letter, considered as such, without any reference to the 
Spirit and its influence working through it and by it, upon 
which all that price was put? What would that have sig- 
nified to have had aspiritless law, a law without any such 
Spirit going with it as should make it a law of life? The 
law of the Spirit of life you find it called, that is, according 
to the impression that it hath upon the heart and soul, in 
Rom. viii. 2. It was, as such, that the law of God was so 
highly prized by his people, as it was the medium through 
which the Spirit was conveyed and given in from time to 
time. And we may measure our expectations of the Spirit 
to be communicated and given to us, very much by this 
thing. What is our estimation of such vouchsafements ? If 
we were indeed to speak the sense of our souls, we might 
soon find what our value is of external and earthly good 
things. We know what value we should have for a plenti- 
ful estate, and for a peaceful, easy life, so as to have our 
flesh in all things accommodated, and our sense gratified. 
Do we find that there is a proportionable estimate of spi- 
ritual good things, and that is, that, according as their 
value is superior, we proportionably esteem them? Is it 
the sense of our souls, “ Lord, whatever thou dost with me, 
let me have much of thy Spirit. Though I be poor, though 
I be miserable, though I be pinched with straits and wants 
all my days, though I be exposed to wanderings, let me 
have thy Spirit ; take away any thing from me, withhold 
any thing rather than thy Spirit.” And hereupon, 

4. Earnest desire of spiritual influence. With that the 
participation, the further participation of it is most surely 
connected. Vehement longings, where there is some of 
it, are an earnest of still more. When the heart is panting 
after God, the living God, as the hunted hart after the 
water-brooks, it is a good pledge, a pre-assuring token, 
that there shall be still more and more. How express are 
those words of our Saviour, Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled, 
Matt. v.6. To hunger and thirst after righteousness, is to 
hunger and thirst after spiritual influence ; which implies 
that without that, all the fruits of righteousness languish, 
or could never have been. It is indeed a wonderful thing 
seriously to contemplate, that there should be a connexion 
between such desires, and such participations thereupon ; 
that ever the great God should have vouchsafed and con- 
descended thus, as to make it become a stated thing, that 
they who do desire, shall partake, even of that sacred, 
heavenly influence. We do not find it to be so, as to 
meaner things, and of a lower nature. We find not any 
such connexion between the desire of riches, and riches; 
between the desire of honour,and honour. There is no 
Scripture that saith, If you desire to be rich, you shall be 
rich; if you desire to be honourable and great in this 
world, you shall be great and honourable ; and if you de- 
sire to live a peaceful, quiet life, you shall live such a life 
in this world. But we find it said, “ Desire, and hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, and you shall be filled.” 
There is no such connexion of an appetite to natural food, 
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and food; a hungry beggar can’t be sure, that because he 
is hungry, therefore he shall be satisfied, that his hunger 
will entitle him to a meal’s meat; but here you find the 
case is so; and how admirable is the grace that hath made 
it so! Desire spiritual influence, and you shall have it ; 
spiritual communications, and your receivings shall be 
according to your hearts. For bring a sincere desire 
directed to God, and terminated upon him, and our Saviour 
hath assured us, that if we ask, we shall receive; if we 
seek, we shall find ; if we knock, it shall be opened to us, 
and even in this very kind; look into the context of that 
Scripture, Luke xi. 12, 13. All comes at last to this result, 
How much more will your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? It is @lsewhere said, good 
things, and here it is said, the Holy Spirit. According as 
grace hath laid out to itself its own methods, desire is a 
drawing thing; it draws in vital influence from the bless- 
ed Spirit, even as we attract and draw in breath, in the 
ordinary course of our breathing. And it must ordinarily 
be said, that they only are destitute of spiritual influence, 
who desire it not; and when that may be said, sure there 
is enough to be said to justify the retraction or suspension 
of any such influence. 

5. Dependence upon it, is another thing wherewith a 
participation of the Spirit is most surely connected. I 
live, yet not I, but Christ lives in me; and the life that I 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me, Gal. ii. 20. They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength, and mount 
up with wings, as eagles, Isa. xl. 31. How did the poor 
cripple (that we read of in Acts iii.) derive influence by 
which he was enabled to walk? Why, he looked upon 
Peter and John, expecting to receive something from them. 
He drew even with his eye, a craving eye, an expecting 
Phe “ Sure there is something to be gotten of these men.” 

hey bade him look upon them; he looked accordingly. 
And we are bidden to look too; ‘Look unto me—all the 
ends of the earth,” Isa. xlv. 22. We are directed to look 
upward, to look with an expecting eye: influence will 
come. As the eyes of all other creatures are put up unto 
God, and he is not wanting unto the work of his hands, so 
the new creature is prompted to do so much more, to look 
up intelligently, and with design; “‘ With design I do it, 
that I may receive; and he who feeds ravens, and takes 
care of sparrows, will not famish souls, that look up with 
an expecting and begging eye, as those that not only know 
their own need, but believe his bounty.” And indeed if 
there be not this in it, it is most highly to affront him, and 
then no wonder, if the stream of his bounty be turned 
another way, and never reach us, 

There are other particulars, which I should have spoken 
to, but I find the time prevents me. The design of all 
this will much drive this way, (which I shall so far pre- 
vent myself, as to take notice of to you now,) to let us see, 
that if we find not the Spirit communicated to us, so far 
as is necessary to our walking in the Spirit, it is through 
our own default, we owe it to ourselves. Pray do but 
consider ; Is it not our fault, if we are insensible of any 
need of the Spirit? or, of our unworthiness of it? Is it 
not a fault, if we value not the immediate communications 
of the blessed God from his own Holy Spirit? Is it no 
fault, to prefer dirt and vanity before the influences of that 
Spirit, the maintenance of present spiritual life, and the 
pledge and earnest of an eternal state of life? Is it no 
fault, if we desire not that there should be acommerce be- 
tween us and that Spirit ? if we think it not a thing worthy 
to be desired, worthy to be sought after? If we could 
have the privilege of daily communication with an angel; 
if we might have him to talk and converse with, to guide 
and instruct us from day to day in all our ways and affairs, 
and to comfort and relieve us in all our troubles and sor- 
rows, would we account meanly of this? or, think it a 
thing fit to be made light of ? But what comparison is there 
between the commerce of an angel, and such a commerce 
with the blessed Spirit of God? A being taken into that 
communion, which is called the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, in 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Is it not our fault, if we want 
the influences of the Spirit, and it hath no intercourse with 
us, merely through our neglect, and because we care not 
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for it? Is it no fault, if we will not trust him who hath 
promised, and whose word is more stable than the founda- 
tions of heaven and earth? He hath promised, and we 
will not believe him? Conscience, if it do its part, will 
fasten the charge of guilt upon ourselves ; that if there be 
a retraction or suspension of spiritual communications 
from us, it is through our own fault; we walk solitarily ; 
we don’t walk in the Spirit, but we walk alone, and as 
outcasts from God, as those whom he hath nothing to do 
with, and who have nothing to do with him, but all through 
our own default. It is meet that we should admit the 
conviction of conscience concerning this thing, that we 
may not indulge ourselves in so manifest and so dangerous 
a delinquency. 
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WE go on to mention some more of the particular duties, 
wherewith such a communication of the Spirit stands con- 
nected, as is requisite to our walking in the Spirit, beside 
the five already spoxen to. ‘ 

6. That we obey its dictates ; resign and yield ourselves 
to its governing power. This is plainly enough signified 
in the expressions of being “led by the Spirit,” and 
“walking after the Spirit,” which we have divers times in 
Rom. viii. and elsewhere. ‘‘ There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, that walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” This imports a ductile, sequacious, 
guidable frame and temper, an aptness to yield and com- 
ply with all the suggestions of that blessed Spirit. Yield 
yourselves to God, as those that are alive from the dead, 
Rom. vi. 13. How manifestiy distinguishable is the case, 
between going about to raise a living person that is fallen, 
and to raise a dead careass! A living person yields him- 
self to our helping hand: “‘So yield yourselves to God, 
as those that are alive;”—the word that is there used, is 
the same with that which we have in Rom. xii. 1. Pre- 
sent yourselves to God a living sacrifice; and it signifies 
to offer oneself readily for this or that, to be in a ready 
posture to do what we are prompted to and put upon. 
And this walking after the Spirit is frequently inculcated 
in that forementioned chapter, Rom. viii. 1, 4, 13. And-then 
you have the expression of being led by the Spirit, follow- 
ing the other, ver. 14. And again in this chapter where 
the text lies, Gal. v. 18. If ye be led by the Spirit. This 
word signifies to be acted by it: which doth also suppose a 
compliance on our part, and that we concur ; that we be 
in a prepared posture to act as we shall be from time to 


‘time acted. To rebel against the Spirit, vexatiously to con- 


tend, to oppose ourselves unto its dictates, we may easily 
understand, cannot be the way to entitle ourselves to its 
communications. It is promised to be a guide to lead 
into all truth, all that truth which is after godliness ; we 
must understand it chiefly of such truth as doth concern 
Christian practice ; but if we fall out and quarrel with our 
guide, and will not obey, what can we expect, but that it 
should in just displeasure retire, and leave us to walk 
alone, or to wander as our own inclination shall lead us ? 

7. ‘That we strictly observe and closely adhere unto our 
rule. This is requisite in order to our having these need- 
ful communications of the Spirit; for it dictates according 
to that external rule: we ought therefore to have our eye 
upon that, which all along lines the way in which we are 
to walk. We shall very unreasonably and vainly expect to 
have the Spirit still constantly following us in all our ex- 
travagancies and excursions: if it arbitrarily do so, as the 
Spirit many times doth; yet we have not reason to expect 
it should doso ina stated course. The way of the Lord is 
strength to the upright, Prov. x. 29. In their very way 
they met with their strength; holding on their course in 
that way, they find themselves still to go from strength to 
strength, (Ps. lxxxiv. 7.) to grow stronger and stronger, 
Job xvii. 9. ‘When our way is pleasing to God, then we 
may expect that by his Spirit he should converse with us 
in our way; that is, if his way like us. Two cannot walk 
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together, except they be agreed; and especially if they be 
not agreed upon their way. Now we find, that the way 
wherein we are to walk so as to please God, is prescribed 
and directed all along by his’word. Ye have received of 
us, Saith the apostle, how ye ought to walk and to please 
God, 1 Thess.iv.1. He hath directed the way by express 
precept; in which if we walk and so please him, he will 
converse with us by his Spirit ; then we shall have his con- 
tinual assisting, directing presence. The steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord; and he delighteth in his 
way. Then though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast 
down ; for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand, Psal. 
Xxxvil. 23, 24. Enoch gained a testimony of God, that 
he so walked as to please God, Heb, xi. 5. To be sure he 
had him for the guide and companion of his way. It 
is not much that we are under the same lot that our Lord 
Christ was contented to be under, John viii. 29. He that 
sent me, is with me; the Father hath not left me alone; 
for I do always those things that please him. And he 
doth require it of us, that as he did keep his Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in his love; so we should keep his 
commandments, and abide in his love, (John xv. 10.) and 
so have his spiritual presence, or his Spirit to be present 
with us, by which he saith he would be present with his, 
when as to his outward man he must bé removed and gone 
out of this state. That passage in Psal. ci. 2. is very ob- 
servable; the Psalmist resolves upon this, that he would 
behave himself wisely in a perfect way, and that he would 
walk with a perfect heart ; would take care of his way that 
it was a strait and perfect path in which he should walk; 
and doing this, you find him in such a posture expecting, 
“QO when wiltthou come unto me?” Walking, as we told 
you before, connoted a way; and this must be a way 
suitable to the Spirit, if we reckon upon walking in the 
Spirit. To walk in the way of our own hearts, and think 
that the Spirit should be with us there, is certainly a very 
foolish expectation. - 
- 8. That we design all the strength and vigour, that we 
shall receive from the Spirit, in order to our walking unto 
the Divine honour and glory and service, as the end of it. 
Walking doth connote an end, as wellasa way. And to 
walk in the Spirit must suppose, that there be an end 
suitable to the Spirit; and what is most immediately from 
God, ought to be most directly and entirely designed for 
him. And I doubt not but there isa very common fault 
among Christians as to this thing; they desire spiritual 
communications for themselves, because it is a very de- 
lightful and pleasurable thing to be carried as upon eagles’ 
wings, to have so sensible help in all one’s walking; there- 
fore they desire such helps and influences as a privilege ; 
and sometimes lament the retraction and withdrawment of 
it merely as an infelicity, without charging themselves with 
sin in the case; and it isin the mean time forgotten, that 
what God gives upon this account is for himself, and we 
ought to have the same design with him. The apostle 
speaks of his way of living, Gal. ii. 20. I live, saith he, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me. Immediately 
before you have the end of that life, as here you have the 
spring and source of it; I through the law am dead to the 
law, that I might live unto God, ver.19. Christ feeds and 
maintains that life, and supplies all the motive and active 
power belonging to it, which shall be devoted to himself, 
and terminate wholly upon himself. We are to look upon 
all these communications as trusts, which are to be em- 
ployed according to the pleasure and for the service of him 
that doth intrust us. Who will commit to your trust, 
says Christ, the true riches, if ye have not been faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon ? Luke xvi. 11.. The things 
of this life are comprehended under the “‘mammon of un- 
righteousness;” to these are opposed “the true riches,” 
which must mean spiritual good things; such riches as 
those spoken of in Eph. iii. 16, where the apostle is pray- 
ing for the Ephesians, that God would grant them accord- 
ing to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by the Spirit in the inner man. Who will trust you with 
such riches? It implies, that such riches, wherever they 
are aka are given but as a trust, and therefore are to be 
employed for him that intrusts us with them. They are 
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talents, that must be improved for him; for that passage 
doth refer unto the parable concerning the talents, as you 
may see in the beginning of Luke xvi. There is a great 
hold, as I may say, that the soul hath upon the Spirit and 
his communications by such an ingenuity as this is; as 
Wwe many times by ingenuities engage and oblige one ano- 
ther, When this shall be the posture of the soul and its 
sense toward God, “I only desire such strength and such 
assistances from thee, to use them for thee, for thy own 
work ;” when we are ready to put such a dedication, such 
an inscription, upon every act that we design to do by such 
a received power, ‘‘ To thee, O Lord; Holiness to the 
Lord; I only desire thy influences, that I may do thy work, 
and be to the best purpose serviceable to thy name and in- 
terest in my sphere and station ;” with such a disposition 
as this we may expect the communication of the Spirit to 
be most certainly connected. 

Thus you see proved, how it doth belong unto the siate 
of living Christians, as a duty proper thereto, to walk in 
the Spirit; or what there is of duty, with which the com- 
munications of the Spirit towards our walking in it are 
connected. 

Now by way of wse, we have several things to infer from 
all this. ; 

Inference 1. Then if we do not walk in the Spirit, it 
must needs be our own fault, that we embrace not the 
privilege that is offered, and do not the duties required. 
It is fit we should own it as our own fault, and charge it 
where it ought to lie. 

But it may perhaps here be objected ;, That all these 
things that have been mentioned, as so many parts of duty 
in order to our obtaining the needful communications of 
the Spirit, are themselves the Spirit’s operations ; and how 
can they then be pre-requisites unto our obtaining such 
communications of the Spirit? To this we say, 

1. That they are requisite unto further communica- 
tions, such as we shall still have further use for and need 
of in the continued course of our walking. And itismost 
highly congruous unto the royalty of the Divine bounty, 
to reward what is done by his own vouchsafement. It is 
his own rule and measure, that to them which have it shall 
be given, Luke viii. 18. They that have, shall have more. 
He gives more grace upon humility. James iv. 6. He 
giveth more grace; wherefore he saith, he resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. Had he 
given no grace to such before? How became they hum- 
ble? His grace made them so; but then he gives still 
more grace. 

2. These are so the operations of the Spirit, as that they 
are our acts too. Itis not the Spirit that believes and 
obeys, but it helps us to do so; as we shall have further 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

3. In such actings of renewed souls, as are in them- 
selves holy and gracious, there are certain previous act- 
ings, that lead to them, and which may and usually do end 
in them. As there is nothing more obvious unto the ordi- 
nary experience of Christians, than that they many times 
begin a duty, as to pray or read, to hear or meditate, with 
very indisposed acts ; but the Spirit comes in amidst their 
work: oftentimes they have no such discernible assistance 
at first, when they begin to act. ‘Therefore there is some- 
what previous unto that which is strictly to be considered 
as a holy and spiritual act. 

4. There is also a preventing influence or grace of the 
Spirit, unto which it is safe to attribute even those previous 
tendencies to such acts, to holy and gracious acts. But 
then we must also know, that this is not always efficacious, 
so as to end in holy and gracious actions; because the 
Spirit doth, sometimes from cpeingce but more ordi- 
narily from paternal justice, retire and withdraw itself, 
when those first overtures are not complied with. As is 
manifest from its being intimated to retire and withdraw 
upon being grieved, being resisted, being vexed; as we 
must suppose it to be, when it is not duly complied with 
in the applications it makes to the spirits even of renewed 
persons themselves; for they, such as “live in the Spirit,” 
are the subject of our present discourse. _ a 

And in speaking to you of these previous tendencies 
unto good and holy actions, (which it is fit we should at- 
tribute unto the Spirit of God, when we find any thing of 
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them; though it doth not work in that overpowering way, 
as where it puts forth its efficacious influence in order to 
some holy and spiritual act to be done,) I shall speak by 
way of inquiry and demand; that I may the more engage 
conscience, and set it on work to judge in the case between 
God and us; whether, if we be destitute of such assist- 
ances of the Spirit, as the exigency of our case calls for, it 
is not to be imputed to our manifest neglect of somewhat 
that we might have done? Not, that we might have done 
of ourselves, neither; for we cannot of ourselves so much 
23 move a finger, or stir a foot; but that by a preventing 
influence, in which the Spirit was beforehand with us, we 
could have done? Whether, if we had tried, we should 
not have found we might have done such and such things, 
that would have been in a fair tendency unto those opera- 
tions or actions that are in themselves strictly and formally 
holy and gracious? Let us therefore commune a little 
with our own consciences, upon such heads as these. 

1. Have we not omitted to reflect and take notice of 
the way of our own walking, so as to bring the matter to 
a disquisition? Can I be said in my ordinary course to 
walk in the Spirit? You know, reflection is a thing com- 
mon to a Christian with another man. It is the privilege 
of the reasonable spirit of man, that it can reflect upon it- 
self: it is a rational sum, that can invert its beams, and 
turn them inwards. The bodily eye cannot do so, it can- 
not see itself: but our mind ean see itself, and turn in its 
beams to look in upon itself. If we did apply ourselves 
to do so, might we not discern whether our way be trans- 
acted so, as that they can say, ‘‘ This is walking in the 
Spirit, this looks like the Spirit?” "We might surely dis- 
cern, whether our works can be said to be wrought in 
God; an expression we have formerly taken notice of. 
But do not we neglect even to do this? to survey our own 
way, and to consider with our own selves, “Is my course 
like walking in the Spirit ?” It will be of no small service 
to put the question to ourselves often, Is itso, yea or no? 
am I to approve and like my way, or to disapprove it 2 

2. Might we not be often comparing our walking with 
that of others? Asis usual with them that walk together, 
to measure with one another. They that are behind, take 
notice of such and such that are far before them, and there- 
upon mend their pace, and make after with more expedi- 
tion. There is no one that mends his course of walking, 
but it is upon an apprehension of something that needs to 
be mended: and therefore that reflection is needful, that 
was spoken of before; either the pace was not quick 
enough, or not regular enough, or not continued enough. 
Besides that such faults in our walking are to be discerned 
by comparing with the rule, referring to the perfect law of 
liberty; so much might be discovered and discerned, by. 
comparing our walk with the more spiritual sort of Christ- 
ians. Sure we might do that,if we would. Might wenot 
sometimes set such and such persons in our own thoughts 
before us, and think with ourselves, What a spiritual life 
does such a man live! Howstrict and even is his conver- 
sation! How manifest is it, that such a man walks with 
God, and lives much in heaven! Might we not do so, and 
accordingly mend our course in walking? For God hath 
set up such eminent Christians to be examples and pat- 
terns to others; and we are directed “ so to walk, as we 
have such more eminent saints for our example ; to be fol- 
lowers of them, as they are of Christ.” We ought to do 
so. When we compare ourselves only with ourselves, we 
are likely to get no instruction by it, and to be never the 
wiser for that. ‘“ Those that compare themselves with 
themselves, doing so only, are not wise:” they never learn 
anything. But comparing ourselves with others, then we 
may receive profit and instruction; and they may be, in 
the very view of their walking, a seasonable reproof of the 
carelessness, and remissness, and extravagancy of ours. 
And what would it be to consider with ourselves some- 

times, what even and happy lives do such and such live 
in comparison of mine! I am weak, and they are strong; 
Tam dull and dead and languid, and they are quick and 
lively! This would be somewhat in an apt tendency to- 
ward such works and actions, as wherein our spiritual 
walls doth more directly consist. 

3, Do we not neglect to consider of the sadness of our 
case, if we are deserted of the Spirit? We might discern, 
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that it isnot so with us as it is with others. Might we not 
hereupon sit down and think, “ How sad a thing it is to 
be forsaken of that blessed Spirit, or even not to have it 
discernibly present! to have that Spirit, that doth so freely 
and graciously converse with some, refuse to converse 
with me! and so to be out-gone by other Christians, and 
left languishing alone!” I might think, that this is nota 
state to be content and well satisfied in. 

4, Do we not neglect to contemplate the fulness and 
plenitude of the blessed Spirit?—that when we find that 
we are poor and indigent, there are supplies to be had? 
Do we not neglect to take actual knowledge of this? This 
is a tendency to that faith in the Spirit, which is to be 
acted in order to our drawing forth its communications : 
for sure I must have the object of my faith in view, before 
I can perform an act of faith towards it; I cannot act faith 
upon that which I don’t think of. And by how much the 
more I do consider the plenitude, and liberality, and gra- 
ciousness of this blessed Spirit, so much the more I see 
in the object to invite and draw forth an act of faith; and 
I am to expect the Spirit to concur in this way in order to 
a kind of vital contract that I come to have with it, by 
which I actually partake of and draw forth influence from 
it. I must look to him,in whom my help is. They look- 
ed unto him, and-were lightened, Ps.xxxiv.5. A general 
expression of the gracious influence of Gad by his Spirit ; 
they looked to him, and quick and lively vital influence 
was given in. 2 

5. Do we not neglect the business of self-excitation ? 
Surely we are not to make nothing of this matter of stir- 
ring up ourselves: as there is no walking, but there are 
some essays previous thereto; some efforts, before a man 
can be said actually to have walked; a conatus or apply- 
ing himself thereto. Untosuch aconatus is the expression 
accommodate, of girding up our loins in order to our spi- 
ritual walk. 1 Pet. i.13. Gurd up the loins of your minds, 
be sober, and hope to the end, &c. Jf men design a walk, 
they do accingere se, they pu themselves into a ready pos- 
ture for it. So we might be doing in order to our receiv- 
ing the Spirit’s further influence; though as was said, we 
don’t do this of ourselves, as we can do nothing without 
help; yet we should find that this is a help always afford- 
ed us, and wherein God is still beforehand with us, and 
which, if his helping hand were accepted in the8e things, 
might lead us further unto those wherein our walking in 
the Spirit doth more formally consist. And the many pas- 
sages that we meet with in Scripture of this thing, certainly 
cannot be without their signification, are not set for ciphers 
in the Bible. As, when the apostle bids Timothy to stir 
up the gift that was in him, 2 Tim. 1. 6. avalwropew, that 
emphatical word. And we are not to think, that what he 
saith hath reference only to an extraordinary gift conferred 
upon him; as the very next words that follow show, ver. 
7. For God hath not given us the Spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind: that is, the 
Spirit in such operations wherein he is common to Christ- 
ians ; though very likely there was a fuller measure of 
that which did attend that ordinance of the imposition of 
hands, whereof the former verse speaks; according as a 
greater measure was required unto the greater work of an 
evangelist above that of an ordinary Christian, even a 
greater measure of special grace, or sanctifying influence. 
This the apostle would have Timothy to blow up into a 


coal, as the word signifies, to make the fire to live again. ’ 


You also find it complained of as an accusation in Isa. 
lxiv. 7. that no man stirred up himself to take hold of the 
Lord. There is such a striving with ourselves in order to 
such and such spiritual works and actions to be done. The 
word in the last-mentioned place is very emphatical, it 
signifies to awake, and is put into that mood which in the 
Hebrew language signifies -action upon oneself; there is 
no one that goes about to awake, to rouse himself, in order 
to the taking hold of God. Somewhat might be done, and 
is to be done to this purpose. Awake, my glory, says the 
Psalmist, Ps. lvii. 8. It is most probable, that by 

glory he means his soul; ‘‘ Awake, O my soul, -do not lie 
drowsing always, thou hast great work to do.” That ex- 
pression, in Col. iii. 16. which we read, admonishing one 
another, is favris, and most properly signifies admonishing 
ourselves. “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, 
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‘selves, in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts tothe Lord. He does not say, 
“We have nothing to do, nothing that lies upon us.” Can 
we never commune with ourselves, and labour to awaken 
ourselves? We might expostulate with ourselves, as the 
Psalmist in Ps. xlii. 5. Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou so disquieted within me? As in 
reference to want of comfort, so in reference to indisposi- 
tion to duty we have much more cause to chide ourselves; 
“Why dost thou lie dead and asleep, when thou hast so 
great work to do? Arise, and walk in the light of the 
Lord.” We might charge ourselves, urge our own souls 
with the obligation of the divine law’which we are under; 
as the Psalmist does here, ‘‘ Hope thou in God, for I shall 
yet praise him.” We might encourage ourselves, as David 
an that great distress at Ziklag is said to have encouraged 
himself in the Lord his God, 1 Sam. xxx. 6. And we 
might resolve with ourselves upon this or that thing to be 
done. I will love thee, O Lord my strength, Ps. xviii. 1. 
There was a resolution of going upon such an exercise 
of love and praise, before he actually engaged in the 
work itself; Now I will go and apply myself to a love- 

~ commerce with God, to enlarge and expatiate in his love 
and praises. We might say, ‘ We will now apply our- 
selves to the business, before such and such a work be 
actually done.” Are we not omissive and neglectful in 
such things ? 

6. Might we not be more frequent, or more diligent, se- 
rious, and attentive, in our waiting upon the solemn ordi- 
nances of God? Many of us might come oftener, or come 
sooner, or more compose ourselves to attention when we 
come unto those means, through which the Spirit of God 
is wont to work, and by which it conveys its influence. 

7. Might we not be much oftener in our closets, and re- 

‘tire more frequently? Here lies the too little observed 
cause of the languishing of religion among us at this day ; 
persons let the business of this world so shuffle out their 
‘religion, that they cannot have any time to go and be apart 
with God ; and they are left so much alone, because they 
are so little alone: as was the saying of a heathen, “I am 
never less alone, than when I am alone.” Many a time 
might we have a good meeting with God in a corner, if 
we should allow ourselves to be a little there. 
_ 8. Might we not be more conversant at such chosen 
times with the word of God, than we are? It is through 
that, this Spirit breathes. Thy word hath quickened me, 
Ps. exix. 50. With thy precepts thou hast quickened me, 
ver. 93. Through that word which was of his own inspir- 
10g, yeahh Oconvers ds, the Spirit chooses still to breathe. And 
is it not sad to think, that among many professors, the 
Bible should lie by as an unprofitable neglected history 
about the house, as part of the lumber which we know not 
how to make use of? The word is the Spirit’s sword ; 
and the corruptions of our hearts, that are the great hin- 
derances in our walking, need hewing many times; but 
we put not ourselves under the stroke of the sword by 
which this should be done. And truly, if any of us should 
live to see the time or know the place, where it might be 
a crime to have a Bible in our houses, we should then 
have cause to reflect, that we have made so little use of it 
when we had it. : / 

9. Might we not be more in prayer upon this subject, 
that is, for the Spirit? Might we not insist more upon it, 
and plead more earnestly for spiritual communications ? 
We are told, that “God will give his Spirit unto them 
that ask him ;” unto his children, as readily as we will give 
bread to ours, rather than a stone. And will not we be- 
lieve it? Or if we do, is it a thing so little worth our look- 
ing after, to have ox¢ souls inhabited and animated by that 
blessed Spirit. #7 have it reside and rule in us? Is this so 
little to be «egarded by us? I believe there will a time 
come ~ith many professors, that are now very much 

-asicep, when they shall value a communication of the Spi- 

Tit more than any one enjoyment whatsoever, however they 
are now absorbed and drunk up of the spirit of this world. 
If God rend and take away all from us, and we have no- 
thing else left, nothing to trust to, but what we have from 
above ; then those things from above will be things of 
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And what would we desire more, than to be so 
plainly told as we are, that we shall have for seeking ? 
Your heart shall live, that do seek God, Ps. lxix. 32, 
Would you have plainer words? They shall praise the 
Lord, that seek him; your heart (their heart) shall live 
for ever, Ps. xxii. 26. 

10. Might we not more abstain from the things that we 
know tend to grieve the Spirit? Many such things there 
are. It cannot but occur to our own knowledge and 
thoughts, if at any time they be serious, that such and 
such things (our own hearts will tell us what they are) 
must needs be a grief to the Spirit of God; and if I allow 
myself to tread such and such paths, the Spirit and I shall 
grow strangers unto one another. The indulging of sen- 
sual desires, allowing a liberty unto enormous and exor- 
bitant passions, letting out our spirits to the minding of 
earthly things without check and restraint, falling into 
jangles and contentions with others, cherishing our own 
enmity and discontents toward such and such persons, or 
upon such and such occasions. How do we think, that 
that pure and holy and blessed Spirit will inhabit so im- 
pure and licentious and unpeaceable breasts as ours are ? 
The letting out our thoughts and affections to vanity, so as 
only to be ina disposition to mind trifles and converse 
with them, cannot but produce a great strangeness. Don’t 
you know, that there is many a serious man would forsake 
your company, if he saw that you were in no disposition 
to mind any thing that was serious; and that to talk of 
nothing but toys and trifles was pleasing and grateful to 
you? Serious men would leave you upon this, and think 
you unsuitable company for them. 
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InrERENCE 2, In the great business of the Christian 
life, it is not the Spirit that doth all, but there is a part 
incumbent upon us. ‘This is manifest, when it is said to 
belong to us, if we are Christians indeed, to “‘ walk in the 
Spirit.” Then the business of the Christian life is not to 
be done by the Spirit alone, but we have a part to do 
therein. And it is not unnecessary to insist a little upon 
this. Ido not reckon this necessary, merely for the con- 
futation of their error who think otherwise; for I cannot 
think there are any among us that are of a contrary 
opinion ; though some such there have been, and probably, 
enough are in the world, who have thought it to be a great 
piece of perfection to be aspired unto by Christians, to be 
merely passive in the business of religion; and that by 
how much the more perfect they are, so much the more 
passive, and do so much the less in religion: but I sus- 
pect not any here to be of that mind. It is upon a more 
practical account, that this is fit to be insisted on: for 
though we have no such formed apprehensions, yet it is 
too plain that most carry the matter as if they had nothing 
todo. And therefore I shall urge some considerations to 
evince what I suppose to be already our common belief, 
that there is a part incumbent upon us; to enliven a little 
that belief in our souls, and that we may be stirred up to 
walk and act more agreeably to it. 

1. The very notion of walking in the text, doth most 
strongly exclaim against the supposition of our having 
nothing to do. You have been formerly told, that if a 
man should roll a stone, or drag a log, neither of them 
would be said to walk. Walking is a voluntary, spon- 
taneous motion, from an internal, and some way or other 
self-directing, principle; when we design the motion and 
choose the way wherein we are to walk, being enabled to 
choose aright. And by how much the more the Spirit 
puts forth its influence in order to our walking, so much 
the more are we at liberty ; with so much the more spon- 
taneity and activity and vigour do we go on in that course 
unto which it prompts. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty, 2 Cor. iii. 17, And, I will run the way of 
thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart, 
Psal. cxix. 32. 
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cumbent upon us. 


we have nothing to do, or carry as if we had not ? 


But it may be said, that these are the works of the 


Holy Ghost, to repent, to believe, to resign, to obey, and 
the like. 

It is very true indeed. But what hinders, that even in 
reference to one and the same work the Spirit should have 
its part, and we our part? As when a musician plays upon 
an instrument, hath not the musician and the instrument 
each of them a contribution towards the melody? The 
strings don’t sound without being touched, nor is that 
sound made by touching any thing but those strings. We 
cannot say in that case, that the musician and the instru- 
ment have each of them so their part, as that one note is 
from the musician and another note from the-instrument; 
but both the musician and the instrument contribute to 
every note. And so it is plainly here, as to all the holy 
and spiritual motions and actions of a renewed soul; our 
spirits and the blessed Spirit of God have a kind of co- 
operation in reference to every particular act; which 
plainly shows that we have our part all along, and much 
more an active part than that similitude we used can 
serve to represent. 

- 3. Were it not so, that we have such a part incumbent 
upon us, all the precepts that contain in them the duty 
which is charged upon us, (that is, which we ought to call 

_ duty, because they are precepts in which it is contained,) 
would be mere nullities; and so that duty would be no 
duty. It would indeed evacuate and nullify the whole law 
of God, and all the precepts that are in his book of one 
kind or another. For if we have no part belonging to us, 
then his precepts obliges us to nothing; and that which 
obliges to nothing, is no obligation: and so it were an ap- 

pe eerste in the tendency of it, directly subversive of 

e whole frame of the Divine government: all his laws 
over us would carry no signification with them at all. 
Especially what sense could we make of such laws as 
these, that do in general express the whole of a Christian’s 
course? This, for instance, in the text, ‘‘ Walk in the 
Spirit 7’ Which you have with so much solemnity intro- 
duced in another verse of this same chapter; ‘“‘'This I say, 
Walk in the Spirit; and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh,” ver. 16. This I say; here would be great solem- 
nity used for no purpose, the precept would carry no sig- 
nification of a precept at all. And so of other such like 
scriptures. Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 

” his might, Eph. vi. 10. Bestrong; what doth that say to 
us t what doth it mean? Can we tell how to make our- 

~ sélves strong, and by the Lord’s strength? It plainly 
shows, that regenerate ones have somewhat to do, upon the 
doing whereof they may expect the communications of 
the Spirit. So, Eph. v. 18. Be ye filled with the Spirit, 
What a strange thing were it to give us such.a precept as 
that, that we should be filled with the Spirit, if we had 
nothing to do in order thereto! It doth indeed manifestly 
imply the Spirit’s communicativeness, its aptness to com- 
municate itself in all suitable and needful influences : and 
if we should not understand it so, the words would carry 
but such a sound, such a faint sound with them, as those 
that are supposed to be spoken by some charitable man, 
that should say to one in necessity, naked, and destitute 

~ of daily food, “ Be thou warm, be thou filled;” but yet 
* give nothing needful for the body, James ii. 15, 16. And 
what! shall we dare to imagine, that the Spirit of God, 
that Spirit of love and grace, should indite such words as 
these, “Be ye filled with the Spirit,” and yet be altogether 
unapt to give that which should be needful to the soul ? It 


doth plainly hold forth therefore the communicativeness of 


the Holy Ghost. But then it doth hold forth also a part 


incumbent upon us, somewhat to be done by us, where- 
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2. It is to be argued by an induction of such particulars, 
as we have formerly instanced in, that we have a part in- 
Concerning which of them would we 

say, that they are not our part? That which begins our 

“course, repentance towards God, is not that our work ? 

That, by which we derive strength and vigour for that 

course of holy motion, that faith which is continually to 

supply us from the fountain with influence, is not this in- 
~eumbent upon us? Is it not our part to resign and yield 
ourselves, and to obey the influences and dictates of the 
_. blessed Spirit of God ? Can we then yet say or think, that 
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upon we are to expect such a communication, and in a 
stated course; and not to expect it otherwise, or upon other 
terms; whatever it may arbitrarily and from a sovereignty 
and royalty of grace do, as it many times doth. 

4. Otherwise all the holy and gracious principles, all 
the graces of the Spirit, were put into the soul in vain; 
they were needless and useless things. For pray, what use 
can we conceive them to be of, but only to dispose the 
soul for holy and gracious actings? And then sure it must 
have something to do. The frame and shape of every 
thing doth discover, even to a man’s eye, what it was made 
for: the very shape of this or that utensil shows its use, 
and what purposes it will serve for, So the whole frame 
of the new creature, all the several principles that are in- ~ 
gredient into the constitution of it, plainly show what they 
are for. And the Spirit of God doth expressly tell us, 
Eph. ii. 10. We are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which he hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them. ‘‘ We are his workmanship :” 
this is a piece of work wrought and done upon the soul, 
on purpose to fit him for the doing of good works: it isa 
very strange thing if yet it should have nothingtodo. We 
might as well suppose, that the apt shape and frame of this 
or that instrument did contribute nothing to the use; a 
musician might as well play upon a log as upon a lute. 
Why should there-be that curious workmanship, as there 
is wrought in every renewed soul, if all those principles 
are to le dead, and there is no work to be done by such 
a soul? What is the grace of repentance for, but that the 
soul might turn to God? What is self-denial for, but to 
take it off from self? mortification towards this world, but 
to loose and unhinge the soul from that, that so it may 
be in a posture disengaged and free for the course of holy 
spiritual motion? "What is love for, but that it may move 
vigorously and delightfully ? fear, but that it may move 
regularly ? humility, but that it may move equally? pa- 
tience, but that it may move steadily, and so as not to be 
diverted by the evils that it meets with in the way ? Take 
every particular grace severally, or take the entire frame 
of all together, and the very frame shows us what the new 
creature was for, that it was not to do nothing, and there- 
fore sure that there issomewhat to be done. ; 

5. Were it not so, this great absurdity would follow, 
that not only the Spirit of God was to be the agent, (which 
indeed is itself absurd enough,) but that that alone is to be 
denominated the agent of every work that is to be done. 
Not only might it be truly said, that the Spirit of God re- 
pents and believes; but that it alone doth so; and conse- 
quently that there was no believer in all the world, no 
penitent, no obedient person; but only that these names 
ought to be given to the Spirit of God. 

6. The matter is hence plain, that the Scriptures doth 
manifestly say, that such and such things are done by the 
people of God. It is owned concerning them, that they 
“do believe, they have believed, they have received the 
word,” and the like; they have “ turned to the Lord from 
dumb idols,” they have had “ their labour of love,” their 
approved works. I know thy works, I know by way of 
approbation that thou hast done so and so. And it be- 
ing plain, that they are said to be the doers of such and 
such actions; either they do them as duty, as things in- 
cumbent upon them to do, or not: if as duty, we have what 
we seek: if not, then all such persons doing such works 
must be said to have done more than their duty: but cer- 
tainly our own hearts will tell us, if we consider, that do 
what we can we always fall abundantly short. 

These things make it plain enough, that there is a part 
incumbent upon us to do, and that it is not the business of 
the Spirit of God to do all, in the matter of the Christian 
life. It was necessary to insist upon this; because if we 
do not admit the principle into our hearts, however it may 
hover in our minds and notional judgment, we can never 
admit into our hearts any conviction of our Neglecis of 
God, nor any impression of the many exhortations ama jn- 
centives that we have unto greater diligence in the business 
of our Christian walk. We shall but faintly charge our- 
selves, and easily put off all with saying, the Spirit of God 
did not act; and think ourselves very innocent and harmless 
all the while, though we only trifle and loiter in the great 
business of Christianity all our days. If we own the prin- 
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ciple, that we ought to be doing and walking, as we pro- 
fess ourselves to be living Christians; why do we carry 
the matter, as if we believed it not? why do we stand still, 
as if we had nothing to do,.as if we could not find our 
hands? Alas! how little is there among us of that which 
ought to go under the name of Christian walking! How 
little. can we find in ourselves, upon a serious review’ of 
the things done by us from day to day, concerning which 
we cansay, ‘“ These were a real part of the Christian walk, 
and which ought to be referred thither!” Surely, while we 
so slothfully sit still and do nothing, it is very needful we 
should be put in mind and have it urged upon us, that we 
have not nothing to do; that we cannot sit still, as having 
no business, but only as those that mind it not. 

Inference 3. We may further infer hence, not only our 
obligation to a part incumbent upon us, but also our impo- 
tency to walk as we should alone. If it belongs to us as 
living Christians, both as our privilege and duty, to walk 
in the Spirit ; both do argue, that we cannot walk alone as 
we ought, that we cannot walk acceptably and so as to 
please God, by ourselves. Such a charge as this laid upon 
us, ‘to walk in the Spirit,” carries a plain signification, 
how incompetent we are for managing the course of our 
Christian walk without the Spirit. They that walk by 
the power of another, being acted and supported and 
borne up; though their walking imports that they do some- 
what; yet plainly show, by their walking so sustained, 
their impotency to steer that course of themselves. And 
it is needful, that the conviction of this, too, do sink a 
sreat deal deeper with us than commonly it doth ; that we 
zan do nothing alone of the proper business that apper- 
tains to the Christian life: not somuch as move a step, or 
draw ‘a breath, or think a thought; not so much as think 
any thing, as of ourselves, 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

This also is a thing that is easily assented to, as soon as 
we hear it: but there is a very great difference to be made, 
between assenting to such a thing as an opinion, that we 
think carries with it a very plausible pretence for our own 
sloth, and having ourselves possessed with a deep and se- 
rious sense of it, as a thing plainly spoke out to us by the 
word of God, and whereof we find an inward experience 
in our own souls. We are very carefully to distinguish 
between these two. It is a very common pretence among 

eople, that they can do nothing, no good thing, without 
God, they are impotent to every thing that may have any 
tendency to their own salvation or to his glory ; most pro- 
fess to believe this, as soon as they hear the words spoken: 
but it is too apparent by the course that most hold, that 
this is only an opinion taken up, as supposed to carry a 
very favourable aspect upon their own sloth; and not that 
teally they are of this faith. Itis but a mere assumed 
opinion with them ; not a part of their faith, nora piece of 
their experience concerning themselves, “that without 
God they can do nothing.” : F 

It is plain enough, that persons may hold things as an 
opinion, that have no influence at all to govern their prac- 
tice, notwithstanding that they are things in their own na- 
ture never so practical, or that ever so much concern prac- 
tice. And it is of some necessity to us to consider, how 
impotent and ineffectual a thing mere opinion is to govern 
aman’s practice. And to make way for this; that you 
may see that men hold this doctrine of their own impoten- 
ey unto any spiritual good but as an opinion, without ever 
understanding the grounds of it, or without ever consider- 
ing of what use it should be, or what course they are to 
take agreeable to such an apprehension; we shall show a 
little the insufficiency of mere opinion to regulate practice. 

-Plain if is, that many things that are in their own nature 
most practical, men have opinions about, which never in- 
fluence their practice at all. It isa common thing for men 
in the whole course of their lives to run counter to an 
opinion which they hold ; as I might instance in sundry of 
ihe greatest things that one can think of. Men are of this 

inion, that God is the supreme and rightful Governor of 
the world; and yet have his laws and authority all their 
days in contempt. They are of this opinion, that God is 
oroniscient, knows their hearts, and beholds all their ways; 
ud yet never care to approve themselves to his eye in the 

#per of their spirits or the course of their walking. They 

of opinion, that all men as sinners are naturally liable 
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to the wrath and justice of God; and yet never go about 
to flee from the wrath to come. They are of opinion, that 
there is a judgment to come, and astate of retribution after 
this life for what hath been done in it ; and yet never make 
it their concern to be sure, that they are not miserable 
hereafter, cast in judgment, doomed to perdition, but ad- 
judged to live. Men in their whole course, even all their 
days, run directly contrary to their own opinion, in the 
greatest and most important things that can be imagined 
and that shows that it is a mere opinion: for a real, 
thorough belief of so great and important things, would 
certainly make other kind of work in their hearts and lives, | 

And because it isso plain in the general, that men may 
Tun all their time against their opinion, and guide their 
practice quite contrary to their opinion about practical 
things ; it concerns us here to be a little more strict in our 
inquiry, whether it be not so in this particular case; that 
is, that men do hold the doctrine of their impotence for 
spiritual good but as an opinion, which they the more 
readily comply with, because they think it looks with a 
very favourable aspect upon that slothful, lazy course, 
which it is most agreeable to them to hold, and which they 
are very loth to alter. In this case, it doth them never the 
more good for being a true opinion; but the mischief to 
them is, that they hold it but as an opinion and no other- 
wise : which will appear, if you consider four things. If 
they held sucha truth otherwise than as an opinion, if 
they believed it with a real faith and experienced the truth 
of it; it must, in conjunction with the things that I am to 
mention, make strange impressions upon their spirits, and 
rans in their course, beyond what it is found to do. 

or, 

1, Together with this apprehension, that they are im- 
potent, and cannot of themselves walk as they should, so 
as to please God, they also know, or might easily know, 
that they do not walk so, as to have reason to think, that 
God is pleased with their walking. They may find upon a 
very easy reflection, that they do not walk in the Spirit: 
one would think it impossible for many of the looser sort 
of the professors of Christianity to resist the evidence of 
so plain a thing, if they ask themselves the question ; 
“Can I say, my course and walking is like walking in the 
Spirit, such as that I dare entitle the Spirit to it as its au- 
thor!” What! is the Spirit the author of your minding 
earthly things so intently ? of seeking yourselves ? of cast- 
ing away the thoughts of God and eternity and the other 
world? And is not this thy walk?” Must not many say 
so? Let that then be considered by them that say, they 
cannot walk so asto please God without the Spirit; must 
they not also be forced to say, that they do not walk in the 
Spirit? And then add to that, 

2. The consideration whither these things tend. While 
they acknowledge, that to walk so as God may be pleased, 
without the Spirit, is not possible; that their present 
course is not a walking in the Spirit; and along with these, 
that it is absolutely necessary for them to walk in sucha 
course, as that God may be pleased with their walking; 
certainly it would put a reasonable, considering soul into 
a distress, if he would but lay these things together. . “IT 
cannot walk asI should without the Spirit, and I find I do 
not walk according tothe Spirit, yet itis necessary forme 
that I should do so.” What should be the end of this? 
Must it not needs be to put the spirit of a man, if he will 
reasonably consider it, into the greatest agonies imagina- 
ble? None pretend to hold this doctrine of their own im- 
potency, but the same persons will say that they hold too, 
that it is necessary for them to please God in their walk- 
ing. Now while no suitable impression is made, no lively : 
concern excited, answerable to the exigency of such a 
case ; is it not plain, that all this is but mere opinion, a 
hovering opinion and no more ? especially if we should 
add hereto the considering, . 

3. That the Spirit is not tied to their time; and that no 
doubt they will grant also. If now they have not the Spirit 
to influence their walking, and enable them in the course 
of it, they cannot promise themselves that they shall have 
it the next hour, or the next day, or the next year. : 

4, They know withal, that they are not masters of their 
own time; and they don’t know but that their time may 
be over and expired, before that blessed Spirit, so often 
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neglected and slighted and resisted, shall ever breathe or 
do any effectual work upon their souls, 

These are things all of them as obvious as that other, 
that they are of themselves impotent, But take all these 
things together, and if there were more than mere opinion 
in the matter, certainly it could not but put such a soul 
into the greatest distress imaginable. ‘“ What shall Ido? 
what shall I think of my case ? which way shall I turn 
myself? The way wherein I walk I am sure cannot 
please God; I cannot walk better without his Spirit; that 
Spirit doth not breathe or move in me in order to my bet- 
ter walking; I cannot command that Spirit ; my time may 
shortly be over; I may be dead and gone out of this world 
for ought I know, before that Spirit ever come to have 
any acquaintance with my spirit, any commerce with it, 
and then what will become of me ?” 

All this I urge to this purpose, that it may be taken no- 
tice of and reflected upon, how little it signifies for men 
to have such an opinion of their own impotency, while it 
is an opinion and no more, while it makes no impression 
and has no suitable effect. If it were firmly believed, it 
would certainly infer this, that a soul that finds it can of 
itself do nothing, would be put upon loud and importunate 
cries to him, who can help us to do all, and who must do 
all, that is, do the part appertaining to him in all and 
every thing that is to be done by us in order to our eter- 
nal well-being. But to lie still with the apprehension that 
I can do nothing, when (as the case doth signify) if I can 
do nothing I must perish, supposing that nothing be done 
by a higher and a stronger hand; and to be unconcerned 
whether that hand ever touch my heart, ever come near 
me, yea or no; this isa dreadful and a monstrous thing, 
and might make men amazed at themselves; that they can 
profess to believe a doctrine that carries with it a face of 
so much terror to their own souls, and never be startled 
at it; be well pleased that it casts a favourable aspect upon 
their sloth, while it carries a most frowning one upon 
their safety ; unless it had that tendency with it, (which in 
most it hath not,) to bring men upon their knees, and to 
set them on crying and importuning for that grace and 
Spirit, without which it is true we can do nothing, and 
without which therefore nothing but perishing is to be 
looked for. 
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THERE are yet some further inferences remaining from 
the subject we have been upon. 

Inference 4. Since it belongs to the state of persons liv- 
ing in the Spirit to walk in the Spirit ; then we have great 
reason to admire the grace of the Spirit, that renders this 
a possible thing to us, to walk under its constant govern- 
mg influence. But this I shall not insist upon, because 
there is no part or work and office of the Holy Ghost in 
reference to the spirits of men, on which we have insisted 
already, but hath given us some occasion to reflect upon 
its wonderful vouchsafement, that it would have so much 
to do with such as we are. Butas this occasion is renewed 
to us of considering it, we should renew our observation 
and admiration of its strange condescension in this thing. 
For would any of us deign to be obliged to have from 
day to day the guiding and conducting of all the motions 
of a worm? And we do not need to be told, how much 
less considerable we are in reference to the great God and 
the blessed Spirit, than any the most despicable worm is 
to us. 

Inference 5. Since it belongs unto the state of persons 
that own themselves Christians, or to live in the Spirit; 
(for to own Christianity, and to pretend toa life in the Spi- 
rit, is all one ; those that profess themselves Christians, do 
not profess themselves dead Christians, but living ones ;) 
since it belongs, I say, to such to walk in the Spirit; then 
we may too plainly collect, that there are very many going 
under that name, that walk so, as doth not belong to the 
state unto which they pretend. A plain and sad collec- 
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Ihave told you often, and now tell you even weeping, as 
enemies of the cross of Christ; as those who are driving 
on a continual hostility against Christianity, and the de- 
sign for which Christ was crucified. I doubt there is not 
less cause now for such a complaint, but only less sense. 
It is very observable, how great a stress is laid upon the 
visible decorum of a Christian’s walk, up and down in 
Scripture ; how they are required to be noted that walk 
disorderly; how earnestly Christians are exhorted and 
besought to walk becomingly and laudably, so that loveli- 
ness and amiableness might appear in their walk. I (Paul) 
the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye walk wor- 
thy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, Eph. iv. 1. 
And he saith to the Thessalonians, 1 Epist. ii. 11,12. Ye 
know, how we have exhorted, and comforted, (or, encou- 
raged,) and warned every one of you, even as a father 
doth his children; that they walk worthy of God, who 
hath called you unto his kingdom and glory. And in the 
epistle to the Colossians, he prays on the behalf of them, 
as we find him elsewhere praying for others, (chap. i. 10.) 
that they might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing ; 
so as to make a fair representation of him to the world, 
that he might be thought well of among men for the sake 
of them that bear his name and own a relation to him. 
And so to walk, that is, such worthy and becoming walk- 
ing, and walking in the Spirit, do manifestly imply one 
another. Whatsoever is worthy, honourable, graceful in 
the conversation of Christians, can never be wanting, if 
their conversation be under the constant government and 
regulating influence of this Spirit. And if the conversa- 
tion of any be otherwise governed in the general course 
and tenor of it, it is plain that it is under the govern- 
ment of some other principle. Do but see, as to this, the 
proportionable opposition between two passages, viz. this 
of the text, If ye live in the Spirit, walk also in the Spirit, 
and that in Col. iii. 7. In which ye also walked some- 
times, when ye lived in them; referring to-what was men- 
tioned before and after, fornication, uncleanness, inordi- 
nate affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which 
is idolatry, (ver. 5.) and to anger, wrath, malice, blas- 
phemy, filthy communications, &c. ver.8, &c. The course 
of any one’s motion is so conform and agreeable to the 
principle that lives and rules with him. If we live in the 
Spirit, we walk in the Spirit; as it is most befittimg we 
should; but if we live in the flesh, that is, under the go- 
vernment and dominion of fleshly principles, accordingly 
we shall walk; our walking will easily show, what prin- 
ciple is regnant and in dominion. 

It would therefore be worth our while here, to point out 
some particular things, that are too observable in the walk- 
ings of many, and import a most direct repugnancy and 
contrariety unto walking in the Spirit ; which are a mani- 
fest disclaiming of it, as none of the governing principle 
of those who so walk. 

1. A visible conformity to this world speaks a eontrari- 
ety to walking in the Spirit, and a repugnancy to all its 
influences and dictates. Plain it is, that the Scripture fre- 
quently speaks of a spirit and a spirit, that differently and 
oppositely inflyence the walking of men. We are told of 
the spirit of the world, and of the Spirit that is of God, 1 
Cor. ii. 12. And as here we read of walking in the Spi- 
rit, the blessed Spirit of God; so we read of another 
course of walking, according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience; among 
whom we all had our conversation in times past, in the 
lusts of the flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh, and of 
the mind, Eph. ii. 2, 3. As the holy, blessed spirit of God, 
wherever that rules, doth conform and frame the course 
and tenor of any one’s conversation, in whom it so rules, 
unto the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, that course of 
walking that is directed and prescribed there ; so the spirit 
and genius of the world doth conform men unto this world, 
and make them shape their course agreeable to it; as 
that expression with the emphasis signifies, Rom. xii. 2. 
1 ovoynnarigecbe, Be not conformed (be not configured 
unto this world, so as that your visible shape, frame, an 
mould, that appear obvious to every eye, should represen” 


tion! as the apostle speaks, Phil. iii, 18. Many walk, as| this world and hold an agreement with that; but be + 
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transformed by the renewing of your minds, that we may 
prove (or, give proof) what is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God; as those that are framed according to 
that, delivered up into the mould by which that will is re- 
vealed, to-wit, that of the‘Gospel revelation; as in Rom. 
vi. 17. Now when the course of any men’s walking is 
such as that of the men of the world in common, what 
doth it discover, but that these men are acted by the spirit 
of this world, are ingulfed and swallowed up of that 
spirit? one spirit animates both the world and them, and 
makes them one piece with this world. And if we should 
give characters of the worldly spirit, you would easily see 
what the walking and conversation of many doth bespeak 
to be the governing principle of their lives, or the spirit 
that influenceth their conversations. Plain it is, that the 
spirit of this world is an atheistical spirit, a sensual and 
earthly spirit, a vain and proud, a malicious and conten- 
tious spirit: Concerning what is obvious in the walking 
of persons, agreeable unto such characters as these, give 
me leave a little to particularize. 

1. A conversation or course of walking transacted in the 
continual neglect of God, is certainly a conversation go- 
verned not by the Spirit of God, but by the spirit of this 
world. Conceive of that Spirit under what notion you 
wiil; they that walk under the governing influence of the 
Spirit of God, walk as before God; Walk before me, and 
be thou perfect, or upright, Gen. xvii. 1.. Walk as in God’s 
sight, as under his eye; as that injunction again and again 
repeated to Abraham doth import. They walk in the fear 
of the Lord, Acts ix. 31. They, whose hearts must tell 
them upon reflection, ‘I do not use to walk in the fear of 
the Lord from day to day, my life is led as ‘ without God 
in the world,’ as if I were my own, as if my ways were all 
in my own disposal, as if it were the sense of my heart, 
Who is Lord over me? I am under my own inspection, as 
if no account was to be taken of my walk;” it will be too 
plain for such to collect, that they walk not by the Spirit, 
or after the Spirit, or in the Spirit. For what! do we 
think, that that blessed Spirit can be the author to us of 
our forgetting God and leading ungodly lives? Doth that 
cast his fear out of our hearts, which is peculiarly called 
the Spirit of the fear of the Lord? Isa. xi.2. Doth that 
Spirit drive us away from God, or make us unapprehen- 
sive of his presence, or make us strangers to him, or as 
persons unrelated ? 

2. A continued over-eager pursuit of the things of this 
world, speaks a conversation governed by the spirit of the 
world, and not by the Spirit of God. I shall not speak 
here of grosser sensualities, when it is the business of 
men’s lives to satisfy the viler lusts of the flesh; about 
which the ease is so plain, that they cannot have the face 
to pretend, that the Spirit of God should be the author of 
such things in their conversation. And the antithesis is 
plain, where we have the same precept before, at the 16th 
verse of this chapter: “ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” So, fulfil the lusts of the 
flesh, and it is certain you do not walk in the Spirit; for 
the case is as broad as long. But there is what is more 
refined, what custom and common practice hath made less 
scandalous. It is hardly thought scandalous to be an 
earthly-minded man; one, all whose design and the whole 
business of whose life is, to lay up and amass together a 
great deal of the treasures of this earth. And it is a latent 
evil in very great part; for one man may be very busy in the 
affairs of this world, and another the like, and yet we can- 
not tell where the hearts of one and the other are. There 
may be many good thoughts, many holy affections and act- 
ings of grace, intermingled with worldly affairs and busi- 
ness. But notwithstanding that, there is much (as I say) 
of the air of a man’s spirit to be seen in the constant 
course and tenor of his walking; acertain mien and de- 
portment, that speaks the complexion of his soul. They 
that are after the flesh, savour the things of the flesh, and 
carry a scent with them that shows'their spirits. We say, 
that such or sucha course of walking, such a word, or such 
an action, is par homini, just like the man, speaks the spirit 
of the man. When the apostle comes to distinguish be- 
tween walking and walking, conversation and conversa- 
tion, we see how the minding of earthly things, and 
having a conversation in heaven, are made the distinctive 
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characters of men, Phil. iii. 19, 20. Our business now is 
to put persons severally upon reflection into their hearts 
and upon their own walking. It is no matter what we ap- 
pear, or are thought of by one another; but it greatly con- 
cerns us to be informed ourselves, what principle or spirit 
it is that governs our walking, or hath the management of 
our conversation. And itis no such difficult, at least no 
impossible thing, upon a faithful scrutiny and frequent ob- 
servation, to understand, what are the great designs that 
we are driving in this world, and in what channel the main 
stream of our actions and endeavours run; what are the 
thoughts of our hearts, what their secret dispositions and 
propensions. When worldly objects, and worldly thoughts 
and affections, are most tasteful to us, and most habitual 
and customary, what shall we say concerning this case? 
When it is so through the whole course of our walking, 
who must govern this walk? Will we dare to entitle the 
Spirit of God unto the conduct and government of such a 
conversation as that? When my walking from day to day 
is nothing else but a continual tending towards this earth, 
a motion downward; is it the Spirit of God that so 
thrusts me down and depresses my spirit? Is it that, that 
makes me grovel in the dust, and lead the life of a worm, 
when I might lead that of an angel, when I might have 
my way above, as the way of the wise is? 

3. A contentious course of life speaks the Spirit of God 
to be none of the governor of our walk, but another spirit 
most surely. When men love wrangles and contentions, 
cannot endure to live out of the fire, is the Spirit of God 
the author of that impure fire? It is very much to be ob- 
served, what the apostle hath reference to more immedi- 
ately and directly in this very context, wherein the text lies. 
He first gives this precept of walking in the Spirit; “ This 
I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh,” ver. 16. See what the foregoing verses 
are, ver. 14,15. All the law is fulfilled in one word, by 
love ; (as he had said, ver. 13. By love serve une another ;) 
For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite 
and devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another.” Upon which follows the 16th 
verse. The lusts of the flesh, which he hath more direct 
and immediate reference to there, are therefore those op- 
posed to love, such as wrath and anger, envy and malice ; 
which he speaks of, both afterwards in this chapter, and in 
other of his epistles. When he comes to enumerate the 
fruits of the flesh, how great a part do things of this nature 
bear in that enumeration! The works of the flesh are 
manifest. And after he had named some things more 
grossly sensual, (as adultery, fornication, uncleanness, las- 
civiousness,) and interserted idolatry and witchcraft; then 
comes hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings. And when he had been speaking in 
Col. iii. 5. of the earthly members, that must be mortified, 
and for which the wrath of God cometh on the children of 
disobedience; in the which, says he, to those Colossians, 
ye also walked sometime, when ye lived in them: then 
he adds, But now put ye off all these: and as he had 
named before fornication, uncleanness, &c. so now he goes 
on with the enumeration, mentioning further anger, wrath, 
malice, &c. And indeed, if*we will not admit the appre- 
hension deep into our souls, that it is the great business 
of the Spirit of God equally and alike to enliven and ani- 
mate both-parts of the law of God, to turn both tables into 
a living law, transcribing them out upon the hearts and 
spirits of men ; we shall never understand the great work 
that is to be done upon our souls by the Spirit. We are 
to consider it as the Spirit of all love, and goodness, and 
benignity, and meekness; and then we may easily appre- 
hend what the fruits of this Spirit will be: The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and truth, Eph. 
v.9. Itis the reproach of our age, and (which is worse 
than that) of the Christian name, that there are so many 
that conjoin eminent pretences unto religion and spiritual- 
ity with a froward, peevish, perverse, envious, spiteful, 
malicious spirit, as if it were possible for these things to 
consist. It is not strange indeed, that a worse spirit should 
assume and put on some appearances of a better; but you 
may be sure, that that better Spirit will never disguise it- 
self by the appearances of the worse. This is the spirit of 
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the world,,a spirit that fills the world with nothing but 
violence and mischief, that shakes and agitates the world 
with perpetual commotions; as it will be with it, till it 
dissolve and be burst asunder at last by the malignity of 
its own wickedness, and the wrath of God in a just con- 
junction therewith, coming upon the wicked. That spirit, 
and a just xemesis, that falls by way of punishment upon it, 
hath made the worldso miserable a region, the very region 
of all miseries. So that any one may see, that the spirit of 
the world hath agreat hold upon one, if things of this import 
are frequently observable in the course of his conversation. 
4thly, A vain walk isa discovery, that a man’s conver- 
sation is acted and influenced by the spirit of this world, 
which is a vain spirit. Such persons, who can never find 
a time wherein to be serious, who show this to be a thing 
that their hearts abhor from, whom you will find always 
vain, though you should meet them never so often in a 
day; as if a serious thought fled from their spirits as none 
of its element, and could not tell how to dwell with them; 
the very countenance and show of whose conversation dis- 
covers a continual vanity of spirit; what! will such per- 
sons dare to entitle the Spirit of God to this? Hath the 
Spirit of God the government of that man’s walking, in 
which there is no face of seriousness, so that any one that 
sees hath reason enough to conjecture, that seriousness 
was never akin to his spirit, or had any place in it? This 
is matter of very necessary self-reflection. We ought to 
commune with ourselves very strictly and closely about 
this thing. Do we think, that we are under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, and yet from day to day are unac- 
quainted with what it means to have serious thoughts and 
serious frames and dispositions of heart about us? 

Thus far conformity to the world speaks an unsuitable- 
ness and contrariety to walking in the Spirit. There are 
some other things, that are thought to be out of that verge, 
and are really beside the more common and general course 
of this walk; which I shall mention under distinct heads 
from this, because I would speak of them as they are 
thought of. And therefore J add, 

2ndly, Opinionativeness in. the business of religion. 
Many would little suspect this to be from the spirit of this 
world: and indeed it is not the very common course of 
this world to be much concerned about such matters. But 
no matter from what spirit it is, their own or a worse; it 
is not from the Spirit of God; that doth not influence 
their course. But take aright what I mean by the term, 
opinionativeness:; I mean such as in their ordinary course 
from day to day either are wholly taken up about specu- 
lative matters, that either really belong or that they affix to 
religion; or who only converse about most practical mat- 
ters speculatively, as if they were matters of mere opinion, 
and not to be turned or employed to practice atall. A 
course of walking so managed as this is, certainly is not 
governed by the Spirit of God; that is the author of no 
such persuasion to men. Men are apt to think, that they 
are very safe from sin and blame in this case, because they 
are things of religion that they are much concerned and 
taken up about. But what things? and how are they 
employed about them? Either they converse about the 
mere skirts and borders of religion, and keep as remote as 
they can from the heart and vitals of it, from having any 
commerce with such things: or, if the case be not so, then 
they presume (and it is a dreadful presumption) to touch 
tho-e most sacred things with sacrilegious hands; to alien- 
ate the great and deep things of God, that appertain to his 
kiagdom and glory, from their | Ete and genuine pur- 
poses; that, whereas they should be the food of souls, and 
the maintenance of the spiritual life, they employ them 
only to feed curiosity, and so to satisfy a more refined 
lust. This is the very truth of the case; and so a great 
many, that are persons of more leisure and vacancy from 
worldly affairs, spend most of their time. It is doleful to 
think, that the design, for which such important things are 
revealed to men, should be so little understood, and so 
little complied with and answered; and that so great 
things should be perverted unto so mean and ill services. 
And it is sad to think of the injury that such men do to 
their own souls; they go with famished souls from day to 
day, while they have most proper and suitable nutriment 
for them. just at hand, but they will not touch, so as to 
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taste or feed upon these things. Starving mm the midst of 
plenty is their case: or, as if a sick man should have by 
him, in the midst of his languishing sickness, some vial of 
very choice and precious spirits, that in all likelihood 
would be relieving to him, and save him from death, but 
he keeps it by him, and will discourse to you very curi- 
ously and philosophically concerning the nature and vir- 
tues of this thing, yet never uses it, nor apprehends that 
he is concerned to use it, or that his case requires it; and 
so dies away with a medicine at hand all the while that 
might have saved his life. 

3. Formality inthe business of religion. There are those, 
who think it cannot serve their turn to speculate all their 
days, and therefore would practice somewhat. But what 
do they practise? They run in a common road of duties, 
in which their own hearts upon reflection must confess, 
that they never had the Spirit of God breathing, and never 
concerned themselves to have itso. Theirs is a religious 
course, and a course of practical religion; but transacted 
at the utmost distance from the Spirit of God, so that it 
and their spirits have no communion from day to day in 
the whole. They keep up a course of prayer in their fa- 
milies, and it may be in secret, go to public assemblies, at- 
tend upon the ordinances of worship; but never find any 
impression upon their spirits, any warmth or vigour there, 
or a concern to look after any such thing. ,They think it 
well, that such a duty is over, and so that they have walk- 
ed in a religious course, though strangers to God and his 
Spirit all their time. 

4. Theneglect of the very formitself. This is too known 
a thing among’some persons; and that too under the very 
pretence ofspirituality. They are too spiritual to be hound 
to any forms of worship, or any stated course of duties; 
and that they may be more spiritual, they cast prayer out 
of their families, and refuse, yea even disdain, to live wor- 
shipping lives, as too mean for them. All these things 
speak a manifest repugnancy to walking in the Spirit. 
Sure it is not the governor of any such courses of walking 
as these are. 

I shall shut up all with some brief reflections upon both 
parts of the text together. 

Since it doth belong to the Spiri. of God by office, as 
we have asserted, to maintain the life and govern the walk 
and motions of Christians ; we should bethink oufselves, 
of how indispensable necessity the communications of the 
Spirit for these purposes are unto us, and how miserable a 
thing it is to be destitute of them. "We may easily appre- 
hend how necessary that influence is, without which we 
can neither live nor move; and how miserable to be with- 
out it. For represent we to ourselves the case of a poor, 
languishing, decrepit creature, that is deprived of motive 
power; suppose him barely to live, to have only life 
enough to feel himself in a dying condition: now is not 
the case so with many Christians, with some of those per- 
haps that have the root of the matter in them? They have 
but life enough to feel that they are consuming, and ina 
state wherein the things that remain are even ready to die! 
That they do not die, is by Divine vouchsafement, and 
none of their care. Whata sad case is this! And is it 
not yet worse with some? They have not life enough to 
take any notice, or make inquiry, whether they live or no: 
as persons that have some life left, yet may be incapable 
of considering whether they are alive or dead. Many 
Christians are so far from having that motive power, that 
is to be exercised in the managing of their own walk, and 
that would be so if it were not through their own default ; 
that they are so altogether destitute also of any presence 
and vital influence of the Spirit, as never to consider the 
case, “Am alive or dead ?” Certainly this is a miserable 
case. And I may add, 

Where there is manifestly such a destitution, there are 
some things very intolerable, which yet are too obvious 
and frequent with many such. As, 

1. It is intolerable in the case, to lay aside the appre- 
hension of the distinction between natural and spiritual 
life, natural motion and spiritual. You may judge, whether 
the mention of this be not a most apparently needful thing. 
Are there not a great many, that spend away their days 
without so much as ever considering, that there is such a 
thing as spiritual life and motion, or a region all replenished 
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with ee vitality, a distinct sphere from that of na- 
ture wherein alone the rest of men do converse ? The 
never think of sucha distinetion between world and world; 
an orb of spiritual life, and that mean and lower orb, 
wherein only a low kind of animality fills up all. ‘ 

2. It is an intolerable thing in this case, to be unappre- 
hensive of what others find of the power and vigour of 
that other Spirit moving in them, even the Spirit of God. 
There are some, that through grace (though that is not to 
be vaunted of, and whereof it becomes none to make a 
boast) feel the stirrings of another principle in them dif- 
ferent from the spirit of this world: they feel themselves 
to live, and to be acted in their walk by a spring of life 
that is from above. Those that are without the experience 
of such a thing, will not believe there is any such thing; 
as if their knowledge were to measure all realities; as 
though they were persons commensurate in their under- 
standings and experience with the whole nature of things. 
This is just for all the world,-as if a languid person, that 
hath been long confined to his chamber and bed, should 
come to fancy, that his chamber and bed were all the 
world, and that there was nothing done among mankind 
but what he saw transacted in his own chamber: or, if we 
should imagine a thinking power to be in the grave, and 
fancying a grave to be the universe. 

3. It is intolerable, to be unconcerned about our own 
part and share in the world and region of spiritual life and 
motion, of which we have been speaking. If there were a 
line to be drawn through the world to sever in it the living 
from the dead, and a public notification were made of this 
all the world over; would we not then be very much con- 
cerned, on which side of the line we placed ourselves, 
that it might be where we could live? But how strange 
is it, that in this case many are altogether unconcerned, 
whether they are of the living or the dead side! Lastly, 
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4. It is a most intolerable thing, to make no applications 
to this Spirit, after we know its distance. We know it is 
the Author of life, and the Governor of all holy motions 
unto all the children of God; and yet never apply to it, 
never put up a sigh or acry! How intolerable is this! 
Do we know of any other way to live? Do we think, 
that there can be such a thing as everlasting life, a life 
which shall never end, and which shall also never begin? 
Sure if there be such a life, it must sometime begin: 
and where will we place the beginning of it, but in the 
communication of that spiritual, vital influence, which 
once given is a spring of living waters, springing up untc 
life eternal ? 

Let us so therefore represent the matter to ourselves ; 
the high dignity, the immense fulness, the royal magnifi- 
cent bounty and benignity of this blessed Spirit; that we 
may neither neglect it, nor distrust it. Represent the ten- 
dency of all its communications, and consider them as the 
earnest and pledges of everlasting life, the blossomings of 
glory; that which must be our preparation for, and our 
assurance of, the eternal state of life. And then desire 
such communications above all things. Let this be the 
sense of our souls, (sure there is reason enough that it 
should be so,) “ Lord, let me rather live in poverty, live 
in pain and sickness, live in disgrace all my days, than 
live without thy Spirit! Let not that Spirit be a stranger 
to me, but inhabit and dwell in me, act and move me; and 
be my condition what it will in all external respects, Iam 
unsolicitous, I will never capitulate, never dispute the 
matter.” Till that Spirit come to be valued by us, and 
all its communications, even above all things else that men 
are wont to count dear to them, we have reason to appre- 
hend, that it and we are like to continue still strangers ; 
and if we be strangers to the Divine Spirit, we must he 
acquainted with misery both in this and another state. 
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TO THE READER. 


I APPREHEND little occasion to make an apology for the publication of the following discourses. They who relish 
Mr. Howe’s inimitable spirit of piety, judgment, copiousness, and force, in the management of every subject he hath 
undertaken, will be glad of any remains of so great a man; and those who have been conversant with his writings, 
will hardly want any other voucher, besides the sermons themselves, that they are genuine, they so evidently carry - 
in them, to a person of taste, the marks which always distinguish his performances. ied 

They have not indeed had the advantage of his own masterly hand to prepare them for the press, and give them 
their last finishing ; but were his discourses from the pulpit, taken first in short-hand by the hand of a very ready and 
judicious writer, who afterwards copied them out fair with the minutest exactness, as they were delivered. This very 
precise accuracy made it necessary, that they should be transcribed anew, before they saw the light. This I have 
adventured to do, without the alteration or addition of any one thought. But, in discourses delivered by a preacher 
without notes, some repetitions naturally occur in the pulpit; and very usefully, to enable the hearer to discern the 
connexion of the discourse as he goes along, and to make the deeper impression. These might appear tedious to a 
reader, who hath the whole before him; and therefore are omitted, further than they seemed to carry a peculiar 
emphasis, or than a different representation of the same thought was apprehended to convey the idea with greater 
force. The writer appears-to have religiously followed the very words of the author, when he cited passages of 
Scripture by memory. It was judged proper to consult the texts themselves, and to cite them as they lie in the Bible; 

. except where the author might be supposed out of choice to substitute another English word, as more expressive of 
the sense of the original. ‘The repetition also of former discourses at the beginning of another sermon hath been 
omitted where nothing new occurred. But where a new thought is suggested, in such a repetition, it hath been care- 
fully inserted in its proper place. This is all the variation I have allowed myself to make from the copy; and so 
much I apprehend will be accounted reasonable and necessary by all that are acquainted with such things. 

The subject can hardly fail to be particularly acceptable. The reverend author hath often indeed expressed in 
general the same catholic sentiments in several of the works which he published himself; and shown his mind to 
have been uniformly the same as here, upon that head, wherein the prosperity of the Christian interest lies: that it 
consists not it the advancement of any party among Christians as such, or of any distinguishing name, or in any mere 
external forms ; but in real vital religion and conformity to God. He hath also more than once intimated his expecta- 
tion of better times for the church of God, than the present state of it. But he hath no where so professedly and dis- 
tinctly explained his sentiments concerning the latter days of the Christian church, as in these discourses. 

They were all preached in the course of a Wednesday lecture, which he formerly kept up at Cordwainer’s Hall in 
this city; and all within the year 1678, as appears by the dates prefixed to each. A time, wherein he was in the 
vigour of life and height of judgment, between forty and fifty years old; and within a few years after his settlement 
with that congregation of protestant dissenters, where he ministered till his death. ‘That was a time of peculiar dis- 
tress and danger, not only to protestants out of the legal establishment in these kingdoms, but to the reformed interest 
in general through Europe. This may be supposed to have engaged his thoughts in so long attention to this subject, 
which animates with the hope of better times to come. 

There are other discourses immediately preceding these at the same lecture, concerning the work of the Spirit in 
every age upon particular persons; as these relate to his work upon the Christian community, to be expected in the 
last age. A copy of those sermons, drawn up by the same writer, is fallen into the hands of a very worthy brother of 
this city, by as unexpected a providence as these came into mine. I hope he may be prevailed with to introduce 
them into the world, if those which are now offered meet with a favourable reception. And both these volumes to- 
gether, will contain the sum of this great man’s sentiments concerning the important doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

If any inquire, why these sermons were not inserted in the late collection of Mr. Howe’s works in folio; I answer ; 
besides that it was resolved to insert none there, but those which he had published himself; so, if it had been thought 
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Beer to add more, the copy of these came not into my hands, or within my notice, till that edition was made 
ublic. ; 

, Such an index cannot be judged needful to a particular discourse; asI thought proper to add to that collection, 
where the subjects treated Of are so various. It appeared more useful here to give a view of his whole scheme upon 
the argument, by way of contents: and because of the felicity of this author in descants upon Scripture, an index of 
the texts, which he hath taken notice of, is added even to this short treatise. 

May the great Lord of the harvest succeed the revived labours of our fathers, and the endeavours of those in the 
present age, who are called to serve him in the Gospel; and still raise a seed to serve him, both in the ministry and 
out of it, which from time to time shall be accounted to him for a generation. This is the hearty prayer of 

An unworthy Servant of 


our common Lord, 
Deo. 6th, 1. JOHN EVANS. 





SERMON I.* to mean here, by “the face of God.” It is very plain, that 
it frequently means his providential appearances, or the 
3 aspect of providence one way or another. And thus we 
Ezek. xxxix. 29. are more frequently to understand it, when it is spoken of 


Neither will I hide my face any more from them: for I in reference to a community, or the collective body of a 


c ; a) 2 -, | people ; yea, and sometimes, when in reference to particu- 
ir heady Meee anal apen the house ay dorast, S28 lar persons too. And hence it willeasily appear, how weare 


to take the opposite expressions, of his ‘‘ making his face to 
: shine ;” or of his “‘ hiding, or covering, or clouding his face.” 

Tue operations of the Holy Ghost may be considered| Jt appears from sundry scriptures, that by his—showing 
either as relating to particular persons, in a single and pri- | his face,—or letting it be seen,—giving the sight of it, or— 
pica ed aa for the regenerating of souls, or implant-| causing his face to shine, giving the pleasant sight of it, or 
ing in them the principles of the divine and spiritual life ; | _lifting up the light of his countenance,—(expressions of 
the maintaining of that life ; the causing and ordering all | the same import,) the favourable aspect of providence is to 
the motions that are proper thereunto: or, as having an | be understood; when these expressions are used, as I said, 
influence upon the—felicity and prosperous state of the | more especially in reference to the collective body of a 
church in general—For this last, the Scripture that I have | people. And so the hiding of his face, signifies as much 
pitched upon, gives us a very plain and sufficient ground. | as the change of these more favourable aspects of provi- 

It is manifest, that it is a very happy and poareks dence, for those that are more severe, and that do import 
state, which is here referred unto, if you look back upon | anger and displeasure. For so, by the aspects and ap- 
this and the foregoing chapters, the xxxvi- xxxvii. and} pearances of providence, it is to ke understood, whether 
XXXviii. which are all congenerous, and as it were of apiece | God be propitious and favourably inclined toward a peo- 
with this. You find such things copiously spoken of and| ple, or whether he be displeased and have a controversy 
promised, as we are wont to consider in the constitution | with them: as it may be discerned in the face of a man, 
of a prosperous happy state, in reference to what their case | whether he be pleased or displeased. Wherefore you 
required; reduction from captivity, victory over their ene-| have anger and severity, which uses to be signified by 
mies, abundant plenty of all things, settled tranquillity | providence, and as it is so signified held forth to us under 
and peace, entire union among themselves, both Ephraim | this same phrase or form of speech, Dent. xxxi.18. 1 
and Judah, as you will find it expressed; the renewal of | will surely hide my face in that day, for all the evils which 
God’s covenant with them, after their so great and long-| they shall have wrought, in that they are turned unto 
continued defection and apostacy from it; in which cove-| other gods. See what the expression there is exegetical 
nant he would be their God, and take them for his people, | of, or with what other phrases it is joined, as manifestly 
and have the relation avowed and made visible to all the intending the same thing; such as, his anger being kin- 
world, that he and they were thus related to one another. | dled against them, and his forsaking them. It is intersert- 
These things you may find at large in the several chapters | ed among such expressions again and again. So ver. 17. 
mentioned ; importing all the favour that we could sup-| My anger shall be kindled against them in that day, and 
pose any way conducible to make a people happy. And|TI will forsake them, and I will hide my face from them; 
indeed the same thing is compendiously and summarily | and they shall be devoured, and many evils and troubles 
held forth in the words of the text themselves: ‘‘ Neither} shall befall them; so that they will say in that day, Are 
will I hide my face any more from them ; for Ihave poured | not these evils come upon us, because our God is not 
out my Spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord] amongst us? In the same sense the word is used, chap. 
God.” We cannot in few words have a fuller account| xxxii. 20., and in many other scriptures, in reference to 
given of a happy state. To consider these words them-| bodies of men. And sometimes in reference to a particu- 
selves ; the contents ofthem are, 1. A gracious prediction: | lar person; as in Job xxxiv. 29. When he gives quiet- 
“Neither will I hide my face any more from them:” a| ness, who shall give trouble? and when he hides his face, 
prediction, or prophetic promise, or a promissory prophe-| who shall behold him? Who dare behold him, when 
cy of a most happy state: and, 2. The reason given here-| clouds and frowns do eclipse that bright and pleasant light 
of, why God would provide that all things should be well | of his countenance before lift up, whether it be against a 
with them in other respects: ‘For I have poured out my | nation or a particular person? as there Elihu speaks. 
Spirit upon the house of Israel, saith the Lord God.” And he had been speaking before of the acts of provi- 

There are two things, that must be the matter of a lit-| dence, in lifting up and casting down at his pleasure, and 
tle previous inquiry, in order to our taking up what we | according as men’s ways and deportment towards him in 
are to insist upon from this Scripture ;—l. The importof| this kind or that did make it most suitable and fit. And 
this negative expression, “ Neither will I hide my face any | therefore also the church, being represented as in a very 
more from them ;” and,—2. How we are to understand | afflictive condition, exposed to the insultations of tyran- 
the subject of the promised favour here, as it is designed | nous enemies, and having suffered very hard and griev- 
by this name, “the house of Israel.” —These things being | ous things from them; this is the petition that is put up in 
cleared, the matters that I intend to recommend to you} the case, Turn us, and cause thy face to shine upon us, 
and insist upon, will plainly result. and we shall be saved, Psal. lxxx. 3, 19. 

I. As tothe former, what this negativeexpression should| Therefore it is obvious to collect, what the like expres- 
mean, “ Neither will I hide my face any more from them.” | sion here must mean; “Neither will I hide my face any 
It is needful, that we may understand that, to know what| more from them.” It must mean, that he would put them 
the Scripture doth often mean, and may well be supposed | into a prosperous condition; the course of his providence 
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toward them should be such as would import favour and 
kindness to them. And, “ Neither will I hide my face 
any more from them,” imports the permanency and set- 
tledness of this happy and prosperous state ; that itshould 
not be a short, lucid interval only; but through a very 
considerable and continued tract of time this should be 
the posture and course of his providence towards them. 
And then, 

II. For the subject of this promised favour, as it is de- 
signed here by the expression, ‘‘ The house of Israel.” 

1. I doubt not but that it hath a meaning included, asit 
is literally taken, of that very people wont to be known by 
that name, “ The house of Israel,” the seed of Jacob. 

2. But I as little doubt, that it hath a further meaning 
too. And it is an obvious observation, than which none 
more obvious, that the universal church, even of the Gos- 
‘pel constitution, is frequently in the prophetical scriptures 
of the Old Testament represented by this, and by the 
equivalent names of Jerusalem and Zion, and the like. 
And the reason was as obvious as the thing itself; for they 
were the church of God, that people, and they who were 
proselyted to them: and the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment we know were first ane most immediately directed 
to them; and were more likely to be regarded by them, by 
how much the more the church, whom these prophecies 
did concern, was more constantly designed or set forth by 
their own name. It invited them tolook towards the great’ 
things represented and held forth in these prophecies, as 

_things wherein they had a special concern, and wherein 
their interest was bound up; though they had no reason 
to think, that they were things appropriate to them. And 
we find, that in the New Testament too the name is re- 
tained: ‘“ All are not Israel that are of Israel. He is not 
a Jew that is one outwardly :” he means certainly a Chris- 
tian. ‘“Iknow the blasphemy of them that say they are 
Jews, and are not.” Rom. ii. 28, Rev. ii. 9. And we have 
little reason to doubt, and there will be occasion to make 
it more apparent hereafter, that so we are to explain the 
signification of this name here; not to exclude the natu- 
ral Israelites, but also to include the universal Christian 
church. « 

These things being thus far cleared, the ground will be 
plain upon which to recommend to you a twofold truth 
from these words; viz.—First, That there is a state of per- 
manent serenity and happiness appointed for the universal 

_ church of Christ upon earth—Secondly, that the immedi- 
ate original and cause of that felicity and happy state, is 
a large and general effusion or pouring forth of the Spirit. 
—It is the latter of these that I principally intend, and 
shall speak more briefly to the former. 

But before I speak distinctly and severally to either of 
them, I shall do what is not usual with me; that is, enter- 
tain you a while with somewhat of a preface, to give you 
therein an account in reference to both, and of the whole 
of the fntended discourse upon this subject, what I design, 
and upon what score I think it useful and proper, that such 
amatter, as this is, be entertained into your consideration 
and my own. Herein I shall, Ist, lay before you sundry 
things obvious unto the consideration of considering per- 
sons, that will serve for some representation of the state of 
the Christian church hitherto, and at this time, and as it 
may continue to be for some time hence. And then, 2dly, 
shall show you in some other particulars, what it is rea- 
sonable sliould be designed and expected in a discourse of 
this nature, and upon such a subject as this is, in way of 
accommodation to such a state of the case ? 

I. As to the former; these things I reckon very obvious 
to such as are of considering minds. 

1. That the state of the Christian church hath been for 
the most part very calamitous and sad all along hitherto, 
in external respects. You know it was eminently so in the 
time of the first forming of the Christian church. The 
Christian name was a name every where spoken against ; 
and they, that delivered themselves up to Christ, deliver- 
ed themselves up to all manner of troubles and persecu- 
tions, even upon his account and for his name’s sake. He 
foretold it unto his more immediate followers, that for his 
name they should be hated of all men; and they were to 
expect the most malignant hatred; and he told them too 
of the effects agreeable and suitable to such a principle. 
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The church was externally miserable in the first ages of 
it by persecutions from without: and after it arrived to a 
state of some tranquillity and peace, by the favour of the 
world and its more gentle aspect upon it; after there was 
an emperor of the Christian religion, that would own and 
patronize it against the rage and fury that it was pursued 
with before; then it soon bred trouble enough within it- 
self, and grew factious and divided, and broken into parts, 
pestered with heresies, and filled with varieties of con- 
tending opinions and sects; and then these were continual- 
ly the authors of troubles to one another, according as one 
or another could get opportunity to grasp power into its 
hand. This hath been the state of things with it allalong, 
though there have been some more quiet intervals here 
and there, in this or that part of the Christian world. It 
can hardly be said, the church hath ever had any consid- 
erable season of tranquillity and serenity, universally, and 
all at once, even in any time. 

2. It is more obvious, as we may suppose, unto the most, 
that the state of the church is externally very miserable 
and sad at thistime. Those, that understand any thing of 
the world, cannot but know so much; and we need not to 
except that part of the church at home, as you all well 
enough know. In other countries Christians are rolling 
and weltering in one another’s blood; and you know the 
shattered state of things within ourselves. 

3. By the present posture of affairs, the position and as- 
pect of things, we cannot say that matters are in a tenden- 
cy unto a better state; but have rather reason to fear, that 
all will grow worse and worse. Clouds gather and thick- 
en, and grows blacker and blacker, and spread far and 
wide over the church of Christ in the world, and are very — 
likely to discharge into very tremendous storms: accord- _ 
ing to human probabilities and experience nothing else i 
to be expected. aa 

4. It is to be observed too, that there hath long been a 
retraction ina very great measure of the Spirit from the 
church. There was a gradual retraction soon after that 
large effusion of it at first in the apostle’s days; unto 
which in Acts ii. we find by Peter that scripture in Joel 
applied, “ Iwill pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.” Then 
they said it had its accomplishment; though I doubt not 
it is to have another and fuller accomplishment ; a it is 
no unusual thing for the same prophetic scripture to be 
said to be fulfilled again and again; as that passage, ‘Out 
of Egypt I have recalled my Son,” applied to the people 
of Israel and to Christ. A long continued retraction there 
hath been of that Spirit, which is the very life of that 
body; whose work and business it is to act and animate 
it in every part. We are not now inquiring concerning the 
cause of the retraction. Much must be referred to sove- 
reign pleasure, more to justice: for undoubtedly God hath 
aoe: according to the tenor of his own rule, I will 

e with you, as long asyouare with me; and he did never 
in any degree leave his people first, that bare his name. | 
Union always begins on his part; breaches on ours. But 
notwithstanding that so large effusion of the Spirit at first, 
when the Gospel light first dawned upon the world, and’ 
that pleasant spring of the Christian interest and religion 
that then appeared and showed itself; how gradual was 
the languor, that set ita fainting and withering by steps 
and degrees, very discernible to those that look upon the 
histories of former days! Though yet the life and vigour 
was still much preserved, as long as the church was in a 
suffering state from without by the persecution of pagan- 
ish enemies ; as we know it was, for the three first centu- 
ries and more, insome degree and in some part of it. 

But after once the world came to cast more benign as- 
pects upon it, how soon did the life and vigour of the 
Christian church evaporate and expire? So as that there 
seemed to be a body left in a great measure destitute of 
soul: to allude to the expression that the prophet Jeremiah 
uses to the people of Israel, ‘‘ Be instructed, lest my soul 
depart from you.” The very soul of the church was in a 
great measure departed; departed unto that degree, that it 
was become such a mere piece of formality, that another 
religion takes the advantage to vie with the Christian; the 
most fabulous, the most vain, the most despicable, that 
could be invented; and of the most despicable original, 
from Mahomet, a mean, inconsiderable, ignorant, illiterate 
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man; but a common soldier at the first, and yet the author 
of a religion so vastly spread in the world as it is at this 
day, and even so as to eat out Christianity in so consider- 
able parts where it had obtained and taken place. This 
‘was argument enough ofa great retraction of that Spirit, 


that made the Christian church and religion, while it was 


- 


a 


more visibly breathing, a mighty, majestic, awful, com- 
manding thing. 

About that time, when the apostacy in the Christian 
church became more visible, and the usurpation of the 
man of sin more explicit and avowed; that is, when Boni- 
face the third obtained from Phocas the emperor the grant 
of the primacy; about that very time, within sixteen years 
after, was the Alcoran framed. When the church was be- 
come so despicable, when the Christian religion was but a 
formality and shadow, then was the time to set up this des- 
picable religion ; and nothing more despicable could have 
been set up. Yet at a strange rate it hath vied, so as to 
carry against the Christian interest the cause so far, and 
unto so great a degree, and for so long a time. 

And then, for the first setting up of that religion, a time 
was chosen by Satan on purpose. As the church history 
of those times doth acquaint us, there was nobody to make 
opposition to the Mahometan dotages and delirations. In 
the Eastern church they were all busy in propagating such 
and such opinions, that they were contending about, on 
the one hand and the other, amongst themselves. And in 
the Western churches they were all engaged generally, and 
so very busy in inventing, new forms and ceremonies and 
rites, that there was no body at leisure, not any of the doc- 
tors in the church to be found, (as the history tells us,) to 
make any opposition, or write any thing against the dota- 
ges of Mahometanism, that then first began to appear. 

\fterwards, into how strange a darkness and stupidity 
id the Christian church and interest and religion sink! 
so that for several ages together there was an utter vacan- 
cy and destitution, not only of divine, but of all common 
human knowledge: nothing but the grossest and most 
horrid barbarism, that spread itself through the Christian 
church. And it was bad, if we may not say worse, through 
the pride and tyranny of those that took upon them to be 
governors in the church ; and the viciousness, immorality, 
and sensuality, and all other kinds of wickedness, that 
abounded among the vulgar common sort. And so it con- 
tinued, till some later stirrings and efforts towards refor- 
mation: which, how partial they have been, that is, in how 
small a part, and how imperfect and incomplete where they 
have been, and what recedations there have been, where 
any thing hath been effected and done in that kind; those 
who know any thing of former and foreign affairs cannot 
but understand. 

And even now at this day, to cast our eyes round about 
us, whether we take nearer or more remote views, alas ! 
how little, how little is there to be discerned of the true 
spirit of Christianity! Yea, how much, that speaks the 
very opposite thereunto, the spirit of the world! A spirit 
of malignity, that is working, and striving, and contending 
every where, and lurking under the profession, the usurped 
and abused profession, of the Christian name! So that, to 
speak as the truth of the matter is, a Christian is become 
but just like another man, and the Christian church just 
like the rest of the world. Christianity hath put on the garb 
of Paganism in worship in a great part of it; in manners 
and conversation in the most part, the far greater part. 

5. It is to be observed and considered too, that we are 
still encoyntered with this two-fold evil at once and in con- 
junction, Whereseever we cast our eye; that is, the state of 
the church eternally calamitous and miserable, and the 


retraction of the Spirit; and the former of these still caused 


by the latter. This is very observable too, that these two 
things are in a connexion, and conjunct. 

6. It is to be considered further, that we are much more 
apt to be sensible of the effect, than of the cause; whether 
we hear of such effects abroad, or whether we feel or fear 
them at home. If we hear of great devastations of coun- 


tries, towns sacked, battles fought, blood spilt, barbarous’ 


usages, and acts of violence done; we are struck with a 
smarter and quicker sense upon the report of these things, 
than if we be made to understand, cs the religion of 
Christians doth — every where; or when we hear 
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of the prevailing of pride and anger, and malice and con- 
tention ; or of formality, deadness, indifferency, lukewarm- - 
hess in the things of God. That is, the evils that are 
caused, affect us a great deal more, than those that we are 
to reflect upon as the cause, and which are all compre- 
hended in that one cause, the retraction of the Spirit, or 
that it is in so great a measure retired and withdrawn. 

7. It is to be considered too, (as pursuant unto that last 
note,) that we are a great deal more apt to covet a state 
of external prosperity for the church, than the effusion and 
communication of the Spirit, and those things which would 
be the most direct issues and effects of that. Let us deal 
with our own hearts about this matter, and consider, 
whether we be not more taken, and it do not far more 
highly please our imagination, to represent to ourselves, or 
to have represented, a state of external tranquillity and 
prosperity to the church, wherein we think to have a part 
or share, or may have; than to havea representation made 
of such a state of things, wherein the life and power of 
godliness, the mortification of sensual lusts, eminent self- 
denial, andtheserious intending and designing for heaven, 
should be things visible and conspicuous in every one’s 
eye. Let us consider, whether the former of these do not 
take our heartsa great deal more than the latter, if it be not 
more pleasing and grateful to our thoughts. And again, 

8. It is to be considered also, that many are apt to mis- 
take, and to take wrong measures of the Christian church, 
and the Christian interest, and the Spirit that breathes in 
and animates that church: that is, to reduce all these t 
the- measure of this or that party, to which they have 
thought fit to addict themselves; and to judge it goes 
well or ill with the church, according as it goes well or 
ill with their own party; and to judge there is more or 
less of the Spirit, as there is more or less zeal for the pro- 
pugning the interest of that party: and so the measures of 
the church and the Christian interest are mistaken; but 
especially the Spirit of Christ most of all mistaken and 
misapprehended. The heats and fervours which some 
have for a private, little, narrow interest of their own, are 
taken for that great, large, universalizing Spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that in all;communications works with 
the greatest sweetness and benignity, and disposes the 
spirit of a man answerably herein to itself. 

9. It is to be considered, that we are more apt to con- 
fine and limit our eye and thoughts unto what is present 
than to extend them to what is future ; whether the presen 
state of things be good or bad, pleasing to us or unpleasing. 
For if the state of things be good, and such as pleases us, 
then we think a change will never come; our mountain is 
so strong, as never to be removed: and if it be bad, we 
are as apt to despond, that things must be always just as 
they are now, that it can never be better. 

10. Those that do look forward unto what is future, if 
there be any representation set before them, any prospect 
of what is more pleasing and grateful to them, are more apt 
to be curious about the circumstances of such an expected. 
state, than to be serious in minding the substantials that 
do belong to that state itself. And that vain curiosity to 
inquire, joined with an overmuch boldness in some persons 
to determine about the times and seasons, when such and 
such things shall be, hath certainly been no small preju- 
dice unto the interest of the Christian religion in our days, 
upon a twofold account. The disappointment hath dashed 
the hopes of many of the better sort, and confirmed the 
atheism of those of the worstsort. ‘Those of the better sort 
many of them that have allowed themselves to be so cu- 
rious and bold, curious in their inquiries, and bold in their 
definitions and determinations; when they have found 
themselves disappointed, have been apt to conclude con- 
cerning all the concernments of religion, as concerning 
those wherein they have found themselves disappointed ; 
as thinking, that their imagination was as true as the Gos- 
pel about these things: and so, if they have not undergone 
the shock of a temptation to adhere more easily and loose- 
ly unto the Christian profession upon account of such dis- 
appointments, yet at least their spirits have been as it 
were sunk into despondency, because they relied upon 
false grounds, and which could not sustain a rational hope. 
And then the atheists and infidels have been highly con- 
firmed in their scepticism and atheism, because such and 
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such have been so confident of things, wherein they have 
been mistaken ; and because they pretended to have their 
ground for their belief and expectation out of the Scrip- 
tures, therefore those Scriptures must sure signify nothing. 
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be not cunjunct. It is also to be designed in such a dis- 
course, : eg 

3. To mind more what is substantial in that good state 
of things, whereof we speak, than the circumstances that * 


These things being considered, and we having the case 
so before us, as these things taken together do represent 
it; then Z 

IL That, which is reasonable to be designed and ex- 
pected in discourses of this nature, and concerning sucha 
subject as we have here before us, should be comprised 
within such particulars as these. 

1. To establish the belief of this thing in the substance 
of it, being a thing so very plain in the Scripture; that 
there shall be a permanent state of tranquillity and pros- 
perity unto the church of Christ on earth. So much, I 
doubt not, we have a sufficient ground for, in the word of 
truth, and even in this very prophecy which this Scripture 
hath relation to; as we may have occasion further to 
show. 

2. To settle the apprehension fully, (that we should aim 
at on both sides; I in speaking, and you in hearing,) of 
the connexion between an external prosperity, and this in- 
ternal flourishing of religion in the church, by the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost in larger and fuller measures 
ofit: the eannexion of these with one another reciprocally, 
so as that:there can never be an externally happy state 
unto the church without that communication of the Spirit ; 
and that with it there cannot but be, if we speak of the 
freeing of it from intestine troubles, which will be the only 
things that it shall be liable to annoyance from in all like- 
lihood in a further course and tract of time. 

Take the former part of this connexion, that is—that 
without such a communication of the Spirit an external 
state of tranquillity and prosperity to the church can never 
be;—we should design the fixing of this apprehension 
well: for certainly they are but vain expectations, fond 
wishes, to‘look for such prosperity without reference unto 
that large and general communication of the Spirit. Ex- 
perience hath done very much in several parts oi the world, 
if we had no prospect nearer us, todiscover and refute the 


folly of any. such hope, that any external good state of | 


things can make the church happy. How apparent is it, 
that if there-should be never so much a favourable aspect 
of. time, yet if. men are left to their own spirits, and acted 
only by them, all the business will presently be for one 
person to endeavour to lurch another, and to grasp and get 
power in their hands! and then they will presently run 
into sensuality, or make it their business to serve carnal 
and secular interests, grasping at this world, mingled with 
the spirit of it. Thus it cannot but be, it must be, if an 
effusion of the Spirit be not conjunctin time with any such 
external smiles of time. There canbe no good time unto 
the church of God, without the giving of another Spirit, 
his own Spirit. That, or nothing, must make the church 
happy. 

ney that cannot but do it; which is the other side of 
the connexion. For let us but recount with ourselves, 
what it must needs be, when such a spirit shall be poured 
forth, as by which all shall be disposed and inclined to 
love God, and to devote themselves to him, and to serve 
his interest, and to love one another as themselves, and 
each one to rejoice in. another’s welfare, soas that the good 
and advantage of.one shall be the joy and delight of all! 
when men shall. have no designs one upon another, no 
endeavours of tripping up one another’s heels, nor of rais- 
ing themselves upon one another’s ruins! This cannot but 
infer a good state of things, excepting what may be from 
external enemies. It is true indeed, that when there was 
the largest commmnication of the Spirit that ever was in 
the church, yet it was molested by pagans;.but then it 
was not troublesome in itself, it did not contend part by 
part with itself. And if the communication of the Spirit, 
as we have reason to expect in the latter days, be very 
general, so as not only to improve and heighten the church 
in respect of internal liveliness and vigour; but also to in- 
crease it in extent, as no doubtit will; then less of tronble 
is to be feared from without. But we shall still be miser- 
able, and it cannot be avoided but we must be so, if with 
the smiles of the times a large communication of the Spirit 
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belong thereto; and especially than the time and seasun, 
when it may be hoped any such good state of things shall 
commence. And that we may be taken off from toomuch 
busying ourselves about that, I shall shut up all with two 
or three considerations: As, 

Ist, That to have our minds and hearts more set upon 
the best state of things that it is possible the church should 
ever arrive to on earth, than upon the state of perfect feli- 
city above, is a very great distemper, and which we ought 
to reckon intolerable by any means to indulge ourselves in. 
We know, none of us can live in this world but a little 
while; and that there is a state of perfect rest and tran- 
quillity and glory remaining for the people of God. We 
have therefore no pretence for being curious in our in- 
quiries about what time such or such good things may 
fall out to the church of God in this world. It is a great 
piece of fondness to cast in our own thoughts, Is it pos- 
sible that I may live to see it? For ought we know, 
there may be but a hand’s breadth between us and glory, 
if we belong to God; to-morrow may be the time of our 
translation. We ought to live in the continual expectation 


-of dying, and of coming to a better state than‘the church 


ean everbein here. It argues a great infirmity, a distem- 
per in our spirits, that we should reflect upon with seve- 
rity, if we should be more curious to see a good state of 
things in this world, than to see the best that can ever be, 
and infinitely better than we can think, in heaven. And, 

2dly, That, as for that part of the good condition of the 
church, which consists in the communication of the Spirit; 
so much of it as is necessary for us we may have at any 
time, if we be not wanting to ourselves, and are of those 
that belong to God, any of that seed that by this Spirit 
have been raised up to Christ. It must be our fault, if we 
have not so much of the Spirit as is requisite for our com- 
fortable walking with God in this world. And I add 
hereupon, ; 

3dly, That that which is common to all times, yea, and 
common both to time and eternity, certainly ought to be 
the greatest thing with us, and upon which our hearts 
should be most set. Let us but be intent upon this, to 
get a large measure of the Spirit into our own souls; this 
may be had at any time, if we do not neglect ourselves and 
the rules that God hath set us: and this is a thing com- 
mon to time and eternity. ‘They that sow to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting, Gal. vi. 8. And 
therefore look we upon things according to the proper im- 
portance of them, and what they carry in themselves. Sure 
Tam, that without much of the Spirit all the best things 
that this world can afford me will never do me the least 
good: I may be a great deal the worse for them, but never 
a whit the better.. Butif Ihave much ofthis Spirit, things 
can never goill with me; I shall be carried through what- 
ever hardships shall fall to my share, and be within the 
compass of my lot, while Iam in-this world, and never 
regret the thought of them, when once I arrive to the 
other shore ; but forget all these troubles, like the waters 
that pass away, as the expression is in Job xi. 16. 
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Sucu things having been forelaid, we may adventure to 
enter upon the consideration of the former of the truths 
proposed, viz.— That there is a state of tranquillity and 
prosperity appointed for the church of God, for some con- 
siderable tract of time here in this world.—And concern- 
ing that, there are two things that I shall labour to evince 
to you: 1. That it isa very happy and prosperous state, 
which these words do manifestly import and refer unto; 
and, 2. That that state is yet future; or that what is here 
predicted concerning it is not yet fulfilled. 

I. That it isa very happy state of things that is here 
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- unto, is plain from the very import of the words of 
» the text. “Neither will I-hide my face any more from 
~ them.” “What can we cofieeive desirable, which these ex- 
pressions may not be understood to signify ? Butif we un- 
derstand them to signify only a state of external prosperity, 
(and because any further meaning, which the words in 
themselves might admit of, is fully carried under the other 
expression of his pouring out his Spirit; and that is made 
casual of this, and nothing can be a cause to itself; there- 
fore we do understand them only of outward prosperity,) 
yet surely that must be a very happy and prosperous state, 
which such an expression is chosen to signify; that God 
will shine upon them with most benign aspects of provi- 
dence. What can go amiss with a people, upon whom he 
_ doth so ? 

And if we consider the reference of these words unto 
what goes before, and the place which they have in that 
series of discourse with which they stand connected, and 
wherein they make a part; it will be very evident upon 
review, that they have reference to a very happy state of 
things foretold. If you consider the whole book of these 
prophecies, you will find, that any thing consolatory unto 
this people, directly and properly said to them, except 
what is occasionally here and there let fall, doth but begin 
with the 36th chapter. The former chapters of this book 
are either full of reprehensions or comminations of the 
people; the first twenty-four chapters are generally taken 
up so; or else in predictions of judgments and vengeance 
npon their enemies; (which doth collaterally and on the 
>y import favour to them;) the Edomites, and the Egyp- 
jans, and the Amorites, the Moabites, the Philistines, the 
Tyrians, and the Sidonians. Sundry of the following 
chapters after the twenty-four first are taken up so. But 
these four lying here all connected together, (the 36th, 
37th, 38th, and 39th,) are wholly taken up in comfortable 
predictions unto this people, speaking of their happy state 
in themselves; though also the destruction of such ene- 
mies, as did most stand in the way of that promised felicity, 
is here and there interserted. And then all the following 
chapters, the 40th, and the rest to the end, are a continued 

rophetical and emblematical description of the settled 
foraa state, wherein they should be, after they were re- 
stored ; as in the description of the meaning and building 
of the city and temple you seeatlarge. And if we should 
go to point out particulars to you, you will find, that such 
as these do properly and fully lie up and down in these 
chapters that I have mentioned, and which seem to be all 
of a piece congenerous unto one another. 

1. Their reduction from their captivity; that they shall 
all be brought back and gathered out of the several heathen 
nations of the world, where they were scattered and dis- 
persed to and fro. - ‘ Wa 

2. The reparation of all desolation, the great building of 
their wasted cities. ' 

3. The great fruitfulness of their land. I will not direct 
you to the particular passages, where these things are 
mentioned; but you may at your leisure view over these 
chapters, and you will find them all. 

4. The great multiplication and numerousness of their 
inhabitants, 

5, Their most entire victory and conquest over their 
most potent and troublesome enemies. 

6. Their entire union among themselves, under one 
king; as you may see in the 37th chapter. ‘The making 
of that scattered people entirely one, that so divided people, 
so broken from themselves, Israel and Judah, one stick in 
God’s own hand. And, : 

7. God’s owning them visibly as his people, and taking 
them anew into covenant with himself, having pardoned 
their iniquities, and cleansed them from all their filthiness 
and their idols, and so restored the relation between him- 
self and them. Certainly the concurrence of all these 
things cannot but make a very happy state. 

Il. That such a state of things is yet future, requires to 
be somewhat more at large insisted on. And for the 
evincing of it, it is manifest that such predictions must 
have a signification in reference unto the people of Israel, 
according to one understanding or another of that term or 
name, “ the house of Israel.” And we can have but these 
two sepses fo reflect upon; either that it must mean 
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Jacob’s natural seed; or else the church of God in the 
world in common, his universal church, including and 
comprehending such of Israel as have been, or at anytime 
shall be, called, and brought within the compass of the 
Christian church. Now take either of these senses of that 
compellation, and I copper it capable of being plainly 
enough evinced, that such a happy state of things hath not 
cle as yet, and therefore is to be looked upon as still 
uture. 

1, If you take Israel in the former sense, it is very plain 
that these prophecies have not been accomplished to the 
natural seed of Israel. Particularly, 

1st, That people have never been entirely restored to 
their own land. The prophecy concerning the dry bones 
that should be made to live, in chap. xxxvii. is expressly 
said to concern the whole house of Israel, ver. 11. But it 
is plain, that the whole house of Israel in the literal sense 
hath not been restored. What became of the ten tribes 
we donot know. This is a thing about which there is 
much dissentation; but none that I can tell are able to 
determine where or in what part of the world they are. 
It is true indeed that we find the apostle speaking of the 
piety of the twelve tribes, Acts xxvi. 7. Our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to come unto 
the ‘promise of the resurrection. But that can only be 
understood to mean, either that Salmanazer, when he car- 
ried away the ten tribes, left some; and yetit is plain that 
he left very few, insomuch that the new inhabitants wanted 
some to instruct them in the manner of the worship of the 
God of the land; or that some few might return of the 
several tribes, here and there one. But that they returned 
in a body, we have no reason at all to think; and so this 
prophecy hath not been fulfilled in reference to the main _ 
body of the ten tribes, concerning their restitution, and 
that resurrection that is imported by the enlivening into 
living men those dry bones. 

2ndly. That people have never been reunited into one 
people, the two tribes and the ten. But that is expressly 
predicted in the prophecy of the two sticks made one, 
Ephraim or Joseph, and Judah. The prophet is directed 
to take two sticks, (chap. xxxvii.) emblematically to signify 
that twofold people, of the ten tribes, and the two tribes, 
and these sticks are represented to him as made one: an 
the Lord tells him the signification of the prophecy is this, 
that he would make these two entirely one people. It is 
plain, whatever there were of the ten tribes that did return 
from their captivity, they never came into a union with 
the two; but they were so much divided from one another, 
even in the matter of religion, that we sce by what is re- 
corded in John iv. that a Samaritan woman made a scru- 
ple to give a little water unto one whom she took for a 
Jew, that is, our Saviour himself. And they were so muc 
divided upon other accounts, pensstnoute upon that di- 
vision in reference to matters of religion, that, as one of 
the heathen poets says, they would not so much as show 
the way to one that was not of their religion; Non mon- 
strare vias, cadem nisi sacra colenti. 

3dly, There hath been no such signal destruction of , 
their enemies, as is here foretold, in the chapter where the 
text lies, andthe foregoing; those enemies that are spoken 
of under the name of Gog and Magog. I shall not trouble 
you with the variety of opinions concerning the proper 
signification of those names, and the people designed by 
them; but whosoever can be understood by them, there 
hath been no such thing accomplished in reference to the 
house of Israel literally taken, as the prophecy of so great 
a destruction doth import. Some have thought the suc- 
cessors of Seleucus, expressly and chiefly Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to be meant; against whom the people of 
Israel were successful in their wars at some times. But 
no such destruction, as comes any whit near the terms of 
this prophecy, can ever be understood to have befallen 
those enemies, There is not the least shadow nor footstep 
of such a way of destruction, as is mentioned in chap. 
xxxviii. That they should be destroyed miraculously, by 
hailstones, by fire and brimstone, (ver. 22.) that there 
should be such vast multitudes destroyed, as that the very 
weapons should serve this peo le for fuel seven years to- 
gether, chap. xxxix. 9, 10. Certainly take Israel in the 
literal sense, and understand the prediction gn a propor- 
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tionable sense, there hath been no such thing ever yet done 
and past. 

4thly, There hath been no such city built, and no such 
temple raised, as will answer the descriptions in these pro- 
phecies; as is most apparent, if you look from the 40th 
chapter onward to the end. Especially, that there should 
be such waters issuing from the temple, rising from the 
sanctuary, and carried in a great river, till at last it comes, 
after so vast a course and ‘tract of running, to fall into the 
Dead sea, and to heal those waters. Take this in the 
literal sense, and no such thing hath ever been, or, for 


aught I know, is ever like to be; it is very improbable it | 


should. So little reason there is, either tothink there hath 
been any literal accomplishment of these things, or that the 
literal sense is that whereunto we aretoadhere. 

5thly, It is expressly said, that they should all have 
David to be their king, chap. xxxvii. 24, 25. This cannot 
be meant literally. It was impossible he should be their 
king, that was dead so many hundred years before. Nor 
can we understand the prophecy to have been accom- 
plished in reference to Israel literally taken; for suppose 
you take David to mean Christ, as it must be taken, sure 
all Israel are not yet become Christians, they are not yet 
united under Christ. And therefore it is more than evi- 
dent, that according to the literal sense of Israel, though 
we should take the things prophesied not strictly in the 
literal sense, yet they cannot be understood to have had 
their accomplishment yet. 

2. If we go the other way, and take Israel to signify the 
Christian church, and so not to exclude, but to compre- 
hend, Israel in the proper, natural, literal sense, being be- 
come Christians, so many of them as have been so, or shall 
be so; so these prophecies have not yet been fulfilled. 
“That is, in reference to the universal church, it will appear, 
that it hath had no such happy state as these prophecies 
do amount unto; neither in point of degree, nor in point 
of duration and permanency. 

Ist, They have not had a happy state unto that degree, 
that is imported in these prophecies, and which even the 
text itself doth summarily import. There are especially 
these three things to concur: 1. The destruction of their 
external enemies; 2. A very peaceful, composed, united 
state of things among themselves; and, 3. A very lively, 
vigorous state of religion. Now astate composed and made 
up of the concurrence of these three, hath not befallen unto 
the church of God as yet. There hath been no such de- 
struction of their external enemies, as can be understood 
to amount to the meaning of what is here predicted con- 
cerning that; no such victory obtained, as this destruction 
of Gog and Magog doth import; no such, as the success 
and issue of that famous battle of Armageddon, which 
some would have to be past; though there is, after that, a 
later destruction of Gog and Magog manifestly spoken of 
in the 20th of the Revelations. But for such, as would 
have that famous battle to be already past; that which 
they pitch upon as most probable, was that great battle be- 
tween Constantine and Maxentius; the victory of the 
former over the latter by less than an 100,000 men, against 
the other opposing him with almost double that number. 
And it must be acknowledged, that that-was a very great 
victory, and of very great concernment unto the Christian 
church; but no way at all correspondent, either unto what 
is foretold concerning the thing itself in these prophecies 
of Ezekiel; or unto the consequent events upon what is 

-said of the battle of Armageddon, in Rev. xvi. 16. There 

_ was no such continued peaceful state, that did ensue to the 
hureh after that victory. ‘There was indeed a calm and 
serenity in Constantine’s time, mixed with a great deal of 
internal trouble within the church itself, and which in- 
creased upon it more afterwards, and so still unto greater 
degrees for several centuries of years; as we shall have 
occasion to take notice more upon another head. There 
was no such flourishing state of religion that did ensue, 
answerable to the expression of the text, ‘I have poured 
out my Spirit upon them, saith the Lord God.” And so 
there was not a happy state, made up by the conjunction 
and concurrence of the things which must concur. There 
~ Was in Constantine’s time, and after, much of tranquillity, 
Fatlic cessation of persecution from without; but there 
: owas less of the life and vigour and power of religion. That 
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appeared a great deal more eminently in the suffering 
state and condition of the church; and prosperity was too 
hard for religion, much more than adversity had been ; as 
all, that know any thing of the history of those times, 
know. There hath been no such eminent destruction of 
the church’s enemies; no such internal tranquillity and 
peace within the church itself; no such lively’vigorous 
flourishing state of religion by the pouring forth of the 
Spirit; there hath been no such concurrence of these, as 
to make up that measure and degree of happiness to the 
church, that is here plainly foretold. 

Qdly, For the permanency and duration of such a happy 
state of things, it is apparent, that they fall unspeakably 
short of making any thing out to that purpose, who would 
have the things to be past that are here spoken of. . It is a 
duration of a thousand years; that seems referred unto’as 
the measure of that poy. state that is here foretold; if 
you compare these prophecies of Ezekiel with those that 
seem so very much akin to them in the book of the Reve- 
lations, especially the 20th chapter. Even those, that 
would have these things to be past, do acknowledge these 
prophecies to refer unto one time and one state, unto one 
sort of enemies, and unio the church of God considered 
under one and the same notion, that is, the Christian 
church. But the difficulty is very great to assign the be- 
ginning, and consequently the period, of such a thousand 
years. . 

For my own part, I will not assert any of these following 
things. Either, 1, That that thousand years doth precisely 
and punctually mean such a limited interval of time; 
however more probable it may seem that it doth so, and 
though it be confessed to do so by them that would have 
these things to be past. Nor, 2. That Christ shall person- 
ally appear, as some are bold to assert, at the battle of Ar- 
mageddon; and that he shall personally reign afterwards 
upon the earth for a thousand years. Nor, 3. That there 
will be any resurrection, before that time do commence, of 
the bodies of departed saints. Nor, 4. That the happiness 
of that time shall consist in sensual enjoyments; which was 
the conceit of Cerinthus and his followers; and which 
caused the Millenaries to pass under the name of so odious 
a sect of old, by those who had taken notice of them, 
Epiphanius, and Austin after him, and others; forthey 
reckoned the felicity of those times should very much con- 
sist in a voluptuous life, that persons should have every 
thing to the full that should be grateful to their sense, all 
Sproat to indulge appetite, and the like. And least 
of all, 5. That in this state of things the saints, as such, 
shall have any power or right given them in the properties 
of other men; or that there shall be a disturbing and over- 
turning of ranks and orders in civil societies. I don’t 
think, that any of these things are confidently to be assert- 
ed; and for the two last, they carry no other face, than of 
things to be abhorred and detested. 

But I conceive that thousand years to intend a very long 
and considerable interval or tract of time, wherein the state 
and condition of the church shall be peaceful and serene 
and happy; but especially, (as we shal! have occasion 
more to show hereafter,) by a large communication of the 
Holy Ghost, that shall make men have very little mind to 
this world, and very little 'seek such a thing as serving 
secular interests, and pleasing and gratifying their senses 
and sensual inclinations. 

And that this state of things is not yet past. So much, 
I think, we may with some confidence assert; that is, 
there is not such a state of things, of such a constitution 
as that whereof you have heard, that hath been in any such 
permanency, as that thousand years, though not strictly 
taken, yet must rationally be understood to signify. They, 
that would have such a thousand years to be already past, 
are in very great difficulties about the commencement of it. 
Some would have it to begin with the beginning of Con- 
stantine’s reign, and so to end proportionably from that 
day to a thousand years strictly; for just so much time. 
And others would place the beginning of that time a con- 
siderable while after; a hundred, or a hundred and forty, 
or a hundred and fifty years after; that is, from the time 
of the taking and sacking of Rome by Alaricus and his 
Goths; or by Gensericus and his Vandals; until which 
destructions, the latter especially, Rome did continue 


_ view of the state of things in those days, when it was not 


- covered, who rejoiced in the foresight of Christ’s day, than 


. ment of past mercies unto them that have lived long after? 


‘faith ought to have an exercise\ upon it. _We should be- 
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pagan though the empire was in Christian hands; and 
that therefore this thousand years, wherein Satan is said 
to be bound, began after that paganism was quite extirpat- 
ed and banished from Rome; and yet those that go that 
way, still more incline to the former account. If so, cer- 
tainly such things must be acknowledged to have fallen 
within the compass of the thousand years, as the limits of 
them are set among themselves, as we would think very 
ill to agree with a state of things, wherein Satan should be 
bound. According to the former account, that persecution 
by Julian must come within it; it is true indeed that was 
not of long continuance, nor very bloody; but a nubecula, 
(as Athanasius said of it,) that would soon pass over; yet 
it was.a very manifest prejudice that he did to the Christ- 
jan interest, by those cunning arts he used in his time; far 
more prejudice, than had been done it by the bloody per- 
secutions of former times ; as may sufficiently appear by a 


the right hand of the most High, Psalm xxvii. 10. What 
triumphs and exultations do you oftentimes meet with, in 
the book of Psalms, upon the account of the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his Egyptians in the Red sea, and the 
conduct of the people of Israel-through the wilderness ? 
Why, if memory will serve to fetch former mercies into 
our present enjoyment, certainly faith should serve to fetch 
future mercies into our present enjoyment too, and give us 
the taste and relish of them. 

We should take encouragement hence against the pre- 
sent horrid atheism and wickedness, that doth so affront 
the interest of religion at this day. We are too much apt 
to pass our judgment upon things by very undue mea- 
sures; to judge by the present sight of our own eye, that 
that is well which we apprehend, or which carries a sen- 
sible appearatice with it of being well for the present ; but 
to forget, that it is always somewhat future, that must give 
a determination unto that which is simply best or other- 
wise; that a judgment is not to pass, till we come to the 
end of things, till we see what will become of matters in 
their final issue. There will be a-day of distinguishing, 
even in this world, in point of the external favours of pro- 
vidence, between them that fear the Lord, and them that 
fear him not. And though now the spirit of atheism be 
insolent, so as it never was in any age, no not so much in 
any pagan nation ; and that where the Christian name is 
professed, even amongst ourselves ; do we think therefore 
that atheists and their religion shall carry the cause ? No: 
if we will but frame to ourselves the prospect, which the 
word of God gives us an advantage and warrant to do, it 
would guide our judgments much another way ; to think, 
that that must need be the better side and the better part, 
which shall be successful and prevailing at last. It is 
most eligible to be on that side which shall finally prosper, 
when God comes to lay claim to us, to challenge our help 
in bearing a witness to his name and truth and holy ways: 
‘Come, who will take part with me against an ungodly 
race of men? Who will be religious in this irreligious 
age? Who fear God, when it is counted matier of re- 
proach, and an argument of a weak and crazy spirit, for 
men to fear and dread an invisible Being ?” It would help 
your resolution-much, would you think in this case, that 
there will be a time when God shall be visibly owned in 
the world, and when it shall cease to be a reproachful thing 
to be a religious man, a fearer of the Lord. 






















so much as permitted the children of Christians to be 
taught any of the learned languages. They were par- 
ticularly forbidden to be taught the Greek, upon which oc- 
casion | remember Gregory Nazianzen hath this expres- 
sion, “‘ But I hope though we may not speak Greek, we may 
be allowed to speak truth ; and while we may be allowed 
to do so, as long as we have tongues, we will never forbear 
speaking.” But it was a great check, that was put upon 
the interest of Christianity by that means; and very un- 
likely to be so soon after the commencement of the thou- 
sand years. And besides that, all the dreadful persecution 
of the orthodox by the Arians immediately falls in; “ who 
persecuted the orthodox,” (as one speaks writing of those 
times, ) “sevius et durius, a great deal more harshly, more 
severely, more horridly, than ever the pagans had done be- 
fore them; when evenall the world was against Athanasius, 
and he alone was forced to sustain the brunt of the whole 
world ;” very unlike toa time, wherein the devil was bound! 
And then falls in with the same time that strange and por- 
tentous growth of the Mahometan religion ; and was that, 
too, while Satan was bound ? And in the Christian church, 
the greatest tyranny among the church-governors, the | 
greatest stupidity for several centuries of years among the 
priests and clergy, the greatest viciousness and debauchery 
among the generality of people, that we can possibly tell 
how to frame an imagination of. Besides, that within the 
same compass of time must fall out the bloody massacres 
of the poor Waldenses, about the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. Certainly, if all this while Satan was bound, 
we can never think of atime when he was loose. And 
therefore, in point of permanency, there hath not been no 
such continuing happy state to the church, as yet Tes and 
over, which these predictions do most plainly refer unto. 
And therefore we have the thing first proposed I conceive 
in good measure cleared, that there is a state yet to come 
of very great tranquillity and prosperity to the church of 
God for some considerable tract of time. 

I cannot now stand to apply this according to what it 
challenges; these two things I shall only for the present 
hint to you. 

1. This being a matter revealed in the word of God, our 
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We have spoken already of this proposition—T hat there 
is a state of very great prosperity and tranquillity, for a 
considerable tract of time, appointed for the church of pd 
on earth. We have offered several things to assert the 
truth of it; and made some use of it, to recommend it as 
a fit object to be entertained by our faith; and that we 
should take encouragement from it against the prevailing 
atheism and wickedness of this apostate world, which hath 
borne so much’ sway. in it through many ages, upon that 
prospect which this truth gives us, of a time and state of 
things, wherein it shall cease to be so, wherein religion 
shall lift up the head, and outface the wickedness of a cor- 
rupt and depraved race of men; when this very earth it- 
self, that hath been the state of God’s dishonour through 
so long a tract of time, shall be the state of hisglory. 

But here some may be apt to say ;—‘‘ To what purpose 
is all this, when no hope is given us of seeing any such 
good state of things in our days? If we are not encouraged 
to expect, with our own eyes, to see such a happy state of 
things, had not we as good take all our comforts and en- 
couragements from the expectation of a judgment-day to 
come, and an eternal state? What doth it signify to have 
any representation made to us of a good state of things on 
earth, which we are told it is likely we shall fare never 
the better for ?”’ . ‘ 

This is a thing that requires to be distinetly discussed ; 
and therefore I shall spend some time upon it. . 


lieve, that-there is such a state of things yet to come, and 
have affections raised in our hearts proportionable unto 
such a revelation. It would be unreasonable to say, that 
we are to be affected with nothing but what is present, and 
comes under our notice by way of experience, our own 
experience, contrary to the temper which Abraham dis- 


so very far off. Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he 
saw it, and was glad, John viii. 56. We should foresee 
such a state of things with gladness; our hearts should 
be comforted upon the apprehension of it. If we can have 
no enjoyment of future mercies that are designed unto 
the church of God, how should there have been any enjoy- 


We find that to have been the temper of the people of God 

of old, that they have much enjoyed and lived upon ancient 

mercies, mercies long ago past; as you may see in such 

memorials as you have in the 105th and 106th Psalms, and 

in other places of Scripture. I will remember the-years of 
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1, The exception would lie as much against the putting 
of any of these things into the Bible, till at least immedi- 
ately before the time when they should be accomplished 
and fulfilled. And so it is an insufferable reflection upon 
the Divine wisdom, that hath thought fit that such an ac- 
count of things should be given for so long time previous 
unto their accomplishment or actual talking place. And, 

2. It is no prejudice at all, against our receiving encou- 
ragement and having our spirits fortified against the athe- 
ism of a wicked world by this prospect, that we may re- 
ceive such encouragement also by the consideration of a 
judgment to come and an eternal state. For donot we 

now, that sundry uses may be made of many doctrines, 
as one and the same truth may be proved by sundry me- 
diums? What prejudice doth it do an honest cause, if one 
can produce twenty arguments to prove the same truth, 
and so all result into one conclusion ? We reckon the truth 
2s fortified and confirmed by it so much the more. And if 
there are sundry truths, if never so great a variety of 
truths, that all meet as it were in one point, and produce 
the same good frame and temper in our hearts, is that a 
prejudice to us? I hope it is so much the more an advan- 
tage. But that which I shall mostly insist upon is, that— 

3, That same question of inquiry, ‘“‘ To what purpose is 
it, that we should hear of such things, when there is no 
hope given us to see them, or that they should be brought 
about — time ?” This question, I say, there is no seri- 
ous, Ba dering, well-tempered Christian, but is best capa- 

ble of answering it out of his own heart. He doth but 
need to consult with his own heart, when he is himself 
and in his right mind, and he will see enough even out of 
his own spirit, from whence to answer the inquiry, and to 
say all that needs to be said in reference to it. 

To make that out; it is abvious to our notice, that there 
are two extremes, (and therefore both of them bad enough, 
as all extremes naturally are,) from whence any such in- 
quiry can be supposed to proceed. A man may say, “ To 
what purpose is it ?” either from stupidity and unconcern- 
edness, as thinking’ they need not concern themselves about 
any thing that is not likely to fall within the compass of 
their own time; or from fretfulness, a vexatious, discon-— 
tentful temper of spirit, upon having a prospect of such 
things set before them, as they have no encouragement it 
may be to think they shall see. Now asound and good 
temper and complexion of soul hath that in itself, which 
would obviate and avoid both these extremes, and let us 
see sufficient reason for these two things in opposition to 
them: to wit, 1. The entertainment of such a truth with 
due complacency, notwithstanding we have no expectation 
to see the accomplishment of it in our time , supposing we 
have no such expectation. And, 2. T’o admit fe delay of 
that accomplishment with composedness and quietude of 
mind, so as not to be disturbed in our own spirits with 
that delay, though such things may not receive a speedy 
and sudden accomplishment according to our desire. The 
former of these would enable us to make a due use of such 
a truth as this ; and the latter would keep us from abusing 
it. By the former, we should be enabled to savour and 
relish it with complacency, and so as to get good out of it; 
and by the latter, to avoid the getting of hurt, have our 
hearts fenced and fortified against any prejudicial impres- 
sions thereby. Wherefore these two things I shall labour 
to make out to you, that there are certain principles in 
every gracious and well-ecomplexioned soul, that will, first, 
enable it to take complacency in such a truth as this, for 
the substance of it; and that will, secondly, compose, so as 
not to admit of disturbance by the delay of its accomplish- 
ment ; even notwithstanding it to be supposed that we are 
never to see it in this world ourselves and with our own eyes. 

First, There are such principles as these, that have a 
tendency to make such a truth savoury to us ; notwithstand- 
ing it be supposed, that we shall not see it fulfilled in this 
world ourselves. y 

1. A principle of self-denial. That will signify a great 
deal to this purpose. And you will know, there is nothing 

_ more deeply radical in the whole frame of practical reli- 
gion and godliness, than that is. But certainly, if a man 
be of a self-denying spirit, he will be able to take com-. 
placency in somewhat else, than what doth respect his own 
personal concernments. And is it not a most unsnfferable 
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thing, if a man should not? What! would I fancy this 
great world made for me; and that all the mighty wheels 
of providence, that roll and are kept in motion from time 
to time, are all moved with reference to me; to give mea 
gratification and content according to the wish of my heart? 
‘What an insolent thing is so private and selfish a spirit as 
that ! 

2. A just concern for posterity would make such a truth 
savoury. And certainly there is no well-tempered soul des- 
titute of that principle. Grace doth in this, as well as it 
doth in many other things, graft upon the stock of nature. 
You know it is natural with men, upon a consciousness of 
mortality and a desire of immortality, when they find they 
can live no longer in their persons, to desire to live in 
their posterity, those that shall come after them: and it is 
a great solace that they naturally take in the hope of doing 
so, Now when grace comes to graft upon this natural 
stock, would not the spirit of a man be disposed to take a 
great solace in the hope and expectation, that those that 
shall come after him shall live in a better state apon relfi- 
gious accounts, than we have done m our days, or may be 
likely to do? If such a principle as this be not to obtain 
and take place and have an influence, what would you 
make of all the promises that were given to Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob concerning their seed, so long before the 
accomplishment of many of them? What can all these pro- 
mises signify, but upon the supposition of, and in a way 
of accommodation to, such a principle? You see how sa- 
voury and tasteful what God Had told David concerning 
his house and posterity in aftertimes was to him: he was 
not so stupid, as not to be moved with any thing of that 
kind ; but he is as a person in an ecstasy, a rapture, upon 
it, 2Sam. vii. 19, 20. ‘‘ Thou hast spoken concerning thy 
servant’s house for a great while to come; and is this the 
manner of man, O Lord God? And what can David say 
more unto thee ?” It was a great solace to good Jacob, otd 
Israel, when he was now even next to death, to think of 
what should ensue in reference to his posterity and seed, 
when he was gone. “TI die, (saith he,) but God shall be © 
with you,” Gen. xlviii. 21. And do not we think it werea 
good spirit in ourselves, if we could be of the same mind? 
Why, though we all die, God shall be with them that suc- 
ceed! If they shall come into that land, which our éyes 
shall not behold, what! can we so put off man and Christ- 
ian both together, as to take no complacency in the fore- 
thoughts of what good those that may come after may be- 
hold and enjoy, though we enjoy it not. It was a high 
pleasure, that seems to be expressed in the contemplation 
of the future good of following generations, by the Psalm- 
ist, in Ps. cii. 18. A people, which shall be created, shall 
praise the ‘Lord. He was very well pleased to think of 
that, though it were then a time of very great affliction ; as 
you see the title of that psalm doth import; whether the 
time present, or the time prophesied and foretold of: for 
the psalm is a prayer of the afflicted, when he pours out his 
soul to God, as there you haveit. While they are languish- 
ing in all that affliction and trouble, which they are sup- 
posed then to be under; yet they are pleased to think of a 
generation to come, a people yet to be born, yet to be created, 
that shall praise God and rejoice in his great goodness, 

3, A loyal and dutiful love unto the blessed God himself, 
and concern for his interest, tends to make such a truth sa- 
voury, though the accomplishment of it we may perhaps 
never see in this world. Was that heart ever touched with 
a dutiful sense of his interest, that would not be pleased 
to think of his being glorified highly, upon the same stage 
where he has been so msolently affronted and provoked for 
so long a time ? It was an inexpressible pleasure, that 
seems to have gone with such expressions, as these that 
we sometimes meet with ; ‘‘ Be thou exalted, O God, above 
the heavens, and thy glory above all the earth ;” as we find 
in Psal. eviii. 5. and in many expressions scattered up and 
down the Scripture of like import. A truly pious soul 
would be mightily concerned, that God should at one time 
or other have the just attribution and revenue of glory paid 
him, which is to arise out of this part of his creation, this 
lower, lapsed part. Considering now, how mean and low 
and wretched a place soever this world is, yet it is a part 
of the creation of God, and there is a revenue of glory due 
to him out of it; who would not take complacency in the 
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thoughts of a time, when it shall be gathered up and 
brought in, when the name of God shall be glorious on 
the earth, every knee bowing to him, and every tongue 
confessing to him; that at least it should more generally 
be so, than it hath hitherto been 2 : 

A. A compassionate regard to the souls of men hath 
still the same tendency to make us relish, with a great 
deal of pleasure, the forethoughts of such a state; where- 
in religion, that hath been so much under reproach for-so 
long a tract of time, shall be a creditable thing, lift up the 
head with honour, and outface insolent atheism and wick- 
edness. If we consider this, as that wherein the souls of 
men are concerned; it cannot but be highly grateful to us 
to contemplate such better days to come. For by how ma- 
nifest experience doth it appear, that such a state of things, 
wherein religion is a reproach, endangers and ruins mul- 
titudes of souls every ar ede ? How many are jeered and 
flouted out of their religion, where there vot been only 
some lighter tinctures of it upon their spirits, or only some 
half inclinations towards it; while it is reckoned matter 
of reproach to be a fearer of the great God; when to bea 
professed devotee unto the Sovereign Majesty of heaven 
and earth, to avow an awe and dread of invisible powers, 
is looked upon as an argument of a weak and effeminate 
mind; and when it goes for pure fanaticism for any to 
pretend to stand in awe of an invisible Ruler? It is ma- 
nifest, what multitudes of souls are insnared unto perdi- 
tion, even by the shame and reproach and fear of men, 
that religion hath been assaulted with in many ages, but 

“never more than in our own. And is it not grateful and 
pleasant, to forethink of such a time and state of things, 
after that the prince of the darkness of this world hath 
been by such variety of arts and methods imposing upon 
souls to their ruin; to think, I say, of any time, wherein 
he shall be bound, and the word of God at liberty, and run 
and be glorified, without any kind of let or restraint; 
wherein effectual_endeavours shall every where be set 
afoot for the rescuing of souls.from the common ruin? 
Surely a just and generous love of mankind, refined and 
spiritualized as it ought to be in all our hearts, would, even 
upon that account and by its own natural tendency, make 
the fore-thoughts of such a state of things very grateful ; 
and very much commend such a truth to our acceptance 
and entertainment; notwithstanding the supposition, that 
we see the accomplishment of no such thing in our time. 
But we are to show further, that— 

Secondly, There are principles also in every gracious 
person, that tend to compose his spirit, so as that it shall 
not be disquieted by the delay of its accomplishment; and 
so will by this means prevent such a truth from being 
abused ; or procure, that there shall be no evil and hurt- 
ful impressions made upon our spirits by it. For of that 
there is real danger; that, having the prospect of such a 
state of things before our eyes, and yet no hope that we 
shall see the accomplishment of it in our own time, vexa- 
tion and discontent and secret frettings should be provoked 
thereby. Therefore we will show also, that there are 
principles contained in a right temper and constitution of 
soul, that will avoid that great extreme, as well as that of 
a stupid unconcernedness; and compose us unto a due 
comporting with the delay of the accomplishment of such 
things whereof we have the prospect in such predictive 
scriptures. As, 

1, A right and well-complexioned faith concerning these 
things hath a tendency to make us brook the delay of the. 
accomplishment, without any hurtful resentments of it, so 
as to be discomposed in our spirits thereby. For it is the 
nature of such a faith to feed upon the substance of things, 
and not to exercise itself so much about the minuter mat- 
ters, and those that are of mere circumstance. That is ra- 
ther-belonging to the mean principle of sense ; which can 
tell how to converse with nothing but what is present, and 
appears clothed with all the circumstances of a present 
event. But faith is not so narrow or confined a principle. 
It can tell how to converse with objects that are in them- 
selves valuable, so as to unclothe them of present circum- 
stances, and to consider them more abstractly as lying in 
themselves, and to enjoy the real gain that is in them, 
without limiting or determining them unto this or that 
time, or such or such other circumstances that do accom- 
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pany them in their existence. Faith can tell how, while 
we are here upon earth, to fly to heaven for us, and to 
walk to and fro in the invisible regions, and to fetch us 
down comforts and consolations from thence. And if it 
can forage into all eternity, much more may it into a little 
future time, so as to fetch us what is relieving and com- 
fortable from thence, according to what such futurity doth 
contain in it for that purpose. Upon this account we have 
that property of faith, that character of a believer, Isa. 
xxvili. 16. “ He that believeth, shall not make haste,” He 
that is a serious believer indeed, of the right stamp and 
kind, will not prematurely catch at things. That faith is 
not apt to discompose the soul, and put it into a violent 
and impetuous hurry; but it is its natural effect to com- 
pose, to quiet and calm it, to keep it peaceable and sedate, 
till the events shall be duly seasoned and timed by him 
who hath all times in his own hand and power. It is very 
observable, if you consider the substance of that prophe- 
cy, which these words of the prophet have a relation to, 
“Tlay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner-stone, a sure foundation ; he that believ- 
eth, shall not make haste.” One would think, that, upon 
its being understood what that corner-stone meant, the 
very hint and intimation of such a thing should put all 
the powers of a soul, that hath the prospect of iy toa 
present hasty quick working; and that the nae oye 
not admit of a moment’s delay, but be presently done: so 
great a thing as the laying of that corner-stone! ul t 

is said several hundred years beforehand; and yet “he 
that believeth shall not make haste.” He shall enjoy it 
now by faith, taste the consolation of it; and have his 
spirit composed unto a willing and peaceful deference, or 
referring of the matter how this business should be timed, 
or when it should be brought about, unto him who is the 
great Lord and Author and Orderer of all things. As 
apt a thing as Christ’s coming in the flesh was to raise de- 
sire, and heighten and stir up mighty affection among 
them that looked for the consolation of Israel; yet “‘ he 
that believeth shall not make haste.” 

2. A truly Christian patience. It is the proper business 
of this to compose a man’s soul. In your patience pos- 
sess ye your own souls, Luke xxi. 19. The work of pa- 
tience is to make a man master of his own soul; that it 
shall be in his power, and he shall enjoy himself: for an 
impatient man is outed, dispossessed of himself: he hath 
no command of himself. Now patience hath its exercise 
for keeping us in the possession of ourselves, not only in 
bearing the afflictions that lie upon us, but in expecting 
the good things that lie before us and which we have in 
prospect and view. Hope that is seen, is not hope :—But 


if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 


wait for it, Rom. viii. 24, 25. Ye have need of patience, 
that after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive 
the promise. For yet a little while, and he that shall 
come, will come, and will not tarry, Heb. x. 36,37. You 
have need of patience, that you may brook and comport 
with the delay of his coming, and not count it long. So 
the apostle James, chap. v. 7, 8. is pressing to patience in 
reference to the relief that was to be expected at the 
coming of our Lord; and he tells those to whom he 
writes, “‘ The husbandman hath long patience, until he 
receive the early and latter rain. Be ye also 
stablish your hearts; for the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh.” It is still drawing nearer and nearer. What 
coming that is, we shall not now dispute; or how near, or 
how far off. But he gives them to understand, that while 
he was not as yet come, they had need of patience, to 
compose their hearts, and to keep them composed and 
quiet during the time of their expectation. — 

3. Weariness of sin will do much to this purpose. If 
once the body of death be really burdensome to us, and 
we would fain by any means in the world have the power 
of sin abated; this will tend to compose us unto a will- 
ingness, that God should take any course with us, that 
according to his estimate and account may most aptly 
serve that end, to break the power of sin. Well, suppose 
he thinks this a fitter course for us, instead of letting the 
sun shine upon us, to make the fire burn round about us ; 
suppose he judge it fitter for us to be under strikings ang, 
hammerings in order to the working off our dross, an 
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beating us into a better form and figure: then a true and 
real weariness and impatiency of sin would make us con- 
tented to be brought to this temper through any course, so 
’ it do but weaken and wear sin, and break the power of it 
more and more. It would make us contented to endure 
harsher methods for our time, so it will serve that happy 
end, and beget in us better frames of spirit. For he, that 
is a far more competent judge than we are, (we have rea- 
son to conclude by the évent,) doth judge, that such rough- 
er means and courses ate more suitable to our state, to 
help us to that better pitch and temper of Spit, than a 
prosperous state of things externally would be; such as 
is meant here by God’s not hiding his face. It may be he 
doth foresee, that we should not know how to comport 
with such a state of things, that we should grow vain and 
foolish, earthly and forgetful of him, and never mind the 
great concerns ofreligion, when once trouble and calami- 
ty left us. If once we be brought heartily to hate sin, and 
to reckon that the greatest of all imaginable evils; we 
should be very well contented, that God should use us with 
whatsoever severity, so that the power of sin may be 
abated, and a better temper of spirit promoted. 

4, A sense of the demerit of sin, would certainly per- 
suade to much composure of mind in such an expectation. 
He that considers with himself, ‘“‘I am less than the least 
of all mercies, and I have deserved not only to be under 
the continual harassings of severe providence all my days 
in this world, but I have deserved hell;” may keep his 
spirit quiet by that means, though he doth not see a pros- 
perous state of things in this world; especially if he have 
the apprehension withal of pardoning mercy, and the sweet 
savour and relish of that. He that would be contented to 
have undergone any, the greatest agonies and distresses 
whatsoever, so he might but have had the light of God’s 
countenance shining upon him, so he might but see that 
those agonies and distresses of spirit did open a way unto 
a more halcyon season for his Spirit, certainly he would 
well be content to-undergo any severities of dispensations 
in outward respects, and think all well, if God have par- 
doned his sin, and let fall all controversy with him. And 
that belongs to a good temper of spirit too, to apprehend 
sin either actually pardoned, or at least pardonable; that 
God is reconcilable, if he comply with his terms. And 
if I can once savour and relish such a thing as that, Imay 
very well forbear indenting and capitulating with him for 
such a state of things in this world, that would be pleas- 
ing and grateful to me. 

5, A subject, governable spirit, would contribute very 
much to keep us composed and quiet under such an ex- 
pectation and delay: a spirit instructed unto obedience, 
and that knows how to be under government, and to yield 
a consent that God shouldrule. If we can but allow him 
to bear rule in all the kingdoms of the world, and do 
what he pleases on earth in his own way and time; if we 
have our hearts formed unto this, it will certainly make 
us composed in the expectation of whatever were most 
grateful to us in this world, or during the delay of bring- 
ing such things about for us. We find our Saviour doth 
with some severity reflect upon his disciples, immediately 
before his ascension, when they put that curious question 
to him, “‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?” It was an odd notion too, that they had of that 
kingdom; as appears from other passages. Why, says he, 
“Tt is not for you to know the times and the seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own power,” Acts i. 6, 7. 
What! are you for wresting the sceptre out of his hands, 
and will not you allow him the government of the world? 
Are you not contented he should bear rule? Certainly itis 
a very ill-tempered. spirit, that will quarrel at this, that 
God is above us, that he hath the ordering and timing of 
all things in his own hand and power. Therefore a sub- 
ject, governable spirit must needs be in this case a calm, 
composed, quiet spirit, unapt to storm and tumultuate, and 
to admit of any vexatious and unquiet thought, because 
such things are not done now, or possibly may not be done 
Within our time, that we could wish to see done. You 
find, that it was indeed a very fervent desire, that Moses 
had of seeing the land of Canaan. It is worth while to 
take notice, how he pleads with God upon that-account, 
as he Fecollects the story himself, Deut. iii. 24, &c. He is 
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relating to the people how he besought the Lord at that 
time, when the controversy was about that business. “I 
besought the Lord,” says he, “at that time, saying, O 
Lord God, thou hast begun to show thy servant thy great- 
hess, and thy mighty hand; for what God is there in hea- 
ven or in earth, that can do according to thy works, and 
according to thy might? I pray thee, let mego over, and 
see the good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly moun- 
tain, and Lebanon.” But how is he answered? “ But 
the Lord was wrath with me for your sakes, and would 
not hear me; and the Lord said unto me, Let it suffice 
thee, speak no more to me of this matter,” I won't be 
spoken to any more about the matter. And you sce 
afterwards, how contentedly he goes up and dies on this 
side Jordan. “Go up and die ;” and he goes up and dies; 
there was no more disputing about the business; he was 
contented to die, and not see that goodly mountain, and 
Lebanon. Certainly that isa very good contentment in 
such cases, for the Lord to order what he sees meet unto 
our lot and portion. 

6. A serious diligence in present duty. "Whoever have 
not a disposition of heart to mind the duty of their own 
time, the business that lies in their hand to do ; certainly 
their temper is not good. But every serious Christian 
can find himself so niuch to do, as to have little leisure 
to entertain himself unto his prejudice with disquieting 
thoughts concerning what is yet future, whether of good 
or evil, within the compass of time and of this present 
lower world. And if it be observed, I doubt not but com- 
mon experience will give suffrage to it, that they are most 
apt to let out their spirits extravagantly to mind the con- 
cernments of future time unto anxiety, and so as to busy 
themselves most about them, who have the least mind te 
be busy about present duties. You know the looser and 
more careless and licentious Christians, that cannot en- 
dure to have their spirits bound and tied down to their 
work, the work of their present stations, are they that love 
to be making complaints; Oh! how could I serve God, if 
I were but in such atime! So liberal are they to him of 
that which is not in their own power, which is not theirs. 
It is only the present time is theirs: but they will not serve 
him with that which they have, the present day. Hé that 
understands his work and business as a Christian, that 
is, to give up himself to prayer, and to a serious watch- 
ing over his own heart, to the endeavour of preserving a 
good temper of spirit, or preventing a bad ; he that knows 
what it is to be intent upon the mortifying of corruption, 
and the quickening and exercising of one and another 


“grace seasonably, and as occasions do invite and call it 


forth into exercise; such a one we may truly reckon to 


‘be very well composed in his own spirit, in reference to 


what God does or is doing in his time. 

7. Familiarity with death is another thing in the temper 
of a good soul, that will very much compose to a quiet 
peaceful frame, during the delay of such things as we wish 
to see in this world, in reference to the prosperous state of 
the church of God and the interest of religion. Certain- 
ly a man is to be reckoned so much the better Christian, 
by how much the more he is acquainted with the thoughts 
of dying, and hath made death familiar to himself. Now 
he that lives conversant ahout the very brink of the grave, 
that reckons upon living but a little while here, but is 
continually expecting his dismission and call into eternity, 
cannot surely be concerned to any great anxiety of mind, 
about what shall or shall not come in this world within 
his time. For such a one would reckon with himself; 
“Suppose I had never so great assurance, that such and 
such desirable things shall fall out next year, yet I may 
die this.” No serious person will put death far from him, 
look wpon it as a very distant thing; and therefore such 
will not be very apt to disquiet themselves with the soli- 
citous expectation of good things on this side, because 
they will still reckon, death may come between me and 
that expectation, if it were ever so near. ; 

8. A heavenly frame of spirit will do more than all in 
this matter. To have the heart much taken up with the 
thoughts of heaven, and the rest which remains for the 
people of God, will deliver one from the danger of hurtful 
impressions by having the prospect of such good things 
before us in this world, which it may be we shall not live 
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t2see. You read of those worthies in Heb. xi. several of 
whom had been named in the verses before this which I 
am about to mention, ver.13. It is said of them, they all 
died in faith, not having received the promises; but they 
saw them afar off, and were perstiaded of them, and em- 
praced them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. And doing so, they that say such 
things, ver. 14. declare plainly that they seek a country; 
that it is the affairs of some other country that their hearts 
and minds are more upon, and therefore that they are not 
so greatly concerned about the good and evil that they 
may enjoy or suffer in this country: no, they are seeking 
a country, knowing that their great concerns did not lie 
much here. And therefore they confidently died in faith, 
not having received the promise of such and such things 
that pete had the prospect of; merely through the impres- 
sion and power that a heavenly spirit had with them, to 
carry them to follow and mind heaven and the great con- 
cernments of the eternal world, that everlasting state of 
things. And (as was hinted before) it is certainly a most 
intolerable distemper of spirit, and wherein we are by no 
means to suffer or indulge ourselves, that there should be 
a disposition in us to be more pleased and take more com- 
placency in the forethoughts of the best state of things 
imaginable in this world, than in the forethoughts of hea- 
ven, that every way perfect state, unexceptionably perfect. 
He that can be contented to sin on still, that he may have 
his imagination gratified here in this world, is certainly 
under a great distemper, to speak the most gently of it. 
And how unreasonably preposterous is it, that any should 
prefer that which is but intermediate, before that which is 
most ultimately final! Still always that which is best is 
at last; that state of things is the only unexceptionable 
state, which is unalterable; that state, which is never to 
give place to another, is the only state that is entirely and 
completely good; it is fit, that that only should be so. 
There is no pretence for a desire of change, in reference 
to a state perfectly good; and whatsoever state is not per- 
fectly good, it is still always reasonable to expect and de- 
sire a better. 

Now all these things, I doubt not, you must confess at 
the very first view do belong to a well-tempered spirit. 
And if so, it must argue a very ill frame, if there should 
be any such sickly hankerings after the best things that 
we can imagine in this world, as that we cannot satisfy 
ourselves, while we have no hope, or no great reason to 
hope, that we shall see them to fall out within the compass 
of our time. 
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I suatt. add one or two more principles of a Christian 
spirit to those pueady mentioned, which cannot but keep 
our spirits composed in the prospect of a better state of 
things on earth, though we have little prospect that we 
shall live to see it. 

. A sincere devotedness to God and to his interest. 
This will compose, and upon the matter make us indiffer- 
ent in what time or state of things we live, so it may serve 
his interest. We have that notion most clear in our minds, 
that we were not made for ourselves, nor sent into this 
world upon oug own errand; and itcan never be well with 
us, till the temper of our spirits doth correspond and an- 
swer to the true light that shines in us, to our light in this 
particular thing; so as that we hereupon become sincerely 
devoted and given up to God, as knowing, that this is our 
errand in this world, to be to him, and to be used by him, 
for his own purposes and services as he pleases. We well 
know, it is very reasonable and fit he should have some 
or other that should own him even in the worst of times; 
and why not we? What reason can we assign, why we 
should be the exempted persons? Why we, rather than 
others, should not serve him in difficulties and exercises, 
and endure hard things for him, if he will have itso? Unto 
a frame and state of sincere devotedness to God such a 
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thought will be very familiar, ‘Iam not my own;” and 
how strange a power would such a thought, seasonably 
admitted and well placed, have upon our souls, to have 
them contempered to this apprehension, “I am none of 
my own?’ Sincere devotedness to God is, 1. Absolute 
and entire, so as to leave us no right in ourselves apart 
from him; 2. Upon conviction, that it is the highest ex- 
cellency created nature is capable of, tobe in pure subser- 
viency to him; 3. Upon a thorough apprehension, that he 
is the most competent judge, how every one of us may 
serve him to the best purpose, and to the most advantage 
to his interest ; and thereupon, 4. It cannot but be accom- 
panied with the highest complacency and pleasure that. 
we are serving him, though we are wasting ourselves in 
serving him, It cannot but be a matter of high compla- 
cency, to be sacrifices consuming in the very flames, on 
purpose for his glory and pleasure. While we apprehend 
he is gee it is most agreeable to such a temper of spi- 
rit to be highly ourselves pleased too. For what, should 
his pleasure and ours be diverse ? And must there be two 
wills and interests between him and us ? 

10. A religious prudent fear of misapplying prophecies, 
or astricting and determining them to this or that point of 
time, which may not be intended by the Spirit of God. It 
is certain, there ought to be a religious fear of this, be- 
cause they are sacred things, and therefore not to be trifled 
with, or made use of to other purposes than they were 
meant for; much less to serve mean purposes, to gratify 
our own curiosity, to please our fancy and imagination. 
And there ought to be a prudent fear of this, and will be 
in a well-tempered soul, because of the great hurt and 
danger that may attend such misapplications. 

There are two extremes, that persons are apt to run into, 
inthis matter; either to set such foretold events too far off, 
or to make them too near; and we are prone to run into 
one or the other of them, according as the cases vary and 
are opposite. Fot suppose it to be either a bad state of 
things that is foretold, or suppose it a time for doing some 
duty unto which we are disinclined, then we make the 
time very remote; put far off the evil day, think the time 
is not come yet of building the house of God, of being in- 
tent upon the duty that is incumbent upon us. But if 
they be haleyon days, and it be a grateful prospect of 
things that we have before us ; then we are as apt to set it 
too near, and to catch at these good things prematurely, 
before they be ripe and ready for us, or we for them. And 
here lies our danger. 

I cannot but recommend to you that remarkable piece of 
Scripture, in 2 Thess. ii. 1,2. Now we beseech you, bre- 
thren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, (or by pretended 
inspirations, ) nor by word, nor by letter, as from us, as that 
the day of Christ is at hand. You shall hardly meet with 
amore solemn, earnest obtestation in all the Bible, than 
this is: that is the thing I reckon it so very remarkable for. 
“T beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ ;” by what he knew was most dear to them, and 
the mention whereof would be most taking to their hearts; 
if you have any kindness for the thoughts of that day, any 
love for the appearance and coming of our Lord; if ever 
any such thoughts have been grateful to your hearts: we 
beseech you by that coming of his, and by your gathering 
together unto him, that you be not soon shaken in mind, 
that you do not suffer yourselves to be discomposed by an 
apprehension, as if the day of Christ were at hand. It 
may perhaps be thought very strange, why the apostle 
should lay so mighty a stress upon this matter, to obtest in 
it so very earnestly. And really I could not but think it 
exceeding strange, if I could be of the mind, thatthe coming 
of Christ here spoken of were only the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and that the man of sin afterwards spo- 
ken of were only meant of Simon Magus and his impos- 
tures, the feats that he was at that time supposed and be- 
lieved to do; which certainly could be things of no such 
extraordinary concernment unto them, that lived so far off 
as Thessalonica at that time, and much less to the whole 
Christian church. But if we consider the thing itself, ac- 
cording to the ordinary notion that is wont to obtain con- 
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cerning this day of our Lord, and the gathering together of 
all his saints unto him; certainly it was a matter of most 
extraordinary importance, that it should not be apprehend- 
edasat hand. For do but think, what dismal consequences 
would have ensued, if it should have been so apprehend- 
ed, as if that blessed state of things were presently to take 
place, were even at the door. We know what a dreadful 
apostacy hath come since, hath intervened, and of how 
long continuance. If this had obtained as a part of the 
religion of Christians, that the day of the Lord was then 
at hand; why then,— 

1st, How strangely had the Christians of that time been 
diverted from the proper work and business of their pre- 
sent day? all held at a gaze, and in an amused expecta- 
tion of the present coming of our Lord ? 

2dly, What a strange surprise had the afflictions been to 
them, that did ensue! When they were in a present expec- 
tation of nothing but the glorious appearance of their 
Lord, to have had things come upon them that were of 
so directly contrary a nature and import! Instead of that, 
to be presently thrown into a sea of trouble, or into the 
flames of suffering, how strange a surprise had it been! 

3dly, What a despondency of spirit had followed upon 
their disappointment! How had the Christian hopes every 
where languished, and their hearts even failed them and 
died within them! As it was with them not being yet in- 
structed in the constitution and design of Christ’s king- 
dom; whose very hopes did expire, when he expired. 
“We trusted, that it was he that should have redeemed 
Israel.” 

4thly, How had it caused the infidel world to triumph 
over Christianity ! How had it opened their mouths wide ! 
“ This was a part of the religion of Christians, that their 
Christ was to come again in that very age; and now even 
from their own principles, their religion is proved a cheat, 
a mere imposture.” 

There is certainly very great danger, and there ought 
therefore to be a religious and a prudent fear, lest we 
should misapply prophecies, and determine them unto un- 
intended points of time. It is very agreeable unto a good 
temper of spirit so todo. And if we do so, that very awe 
will keep us composed and within the bounds of modesty 
and good temper. 

I therefore shut up what I have to say on the first pro- 
position offered from the text with this caution: That we 
take heed, lest we fail of giving a due preference unto the 
Spirit of holiness, or the Spirit of God as he is the Spirit 
of holiness, above what we give to the spirit of prophecy, 
as such. In so plain a case! need not industriously to re- 
present to you the inequality of the comparison ; and how 
much the Spirit of holiness, as such, is to be preferred be- 
fore the spirit of prophecy, as such. That.is peculiar 
unto the children of the Most High, the sons of God, those 
that are designed for an eternal inheritance: the other, 
strangers, even a paganish Balaam, may share and par- 
take in, as well as others. And what good would it do us, 
if we had the foreknowledge of all events through all suc- 
ceeding time? Most apparent it is, that infinite know- 
ledge doth only agree with infinite power ; and therefore 
that it is fit, that knowledge should be proportionably bound- 
ed as power is, kept within as narrow limits. It would not 
only do us no good, but it would be a most unspeakable 
prejudice to us, to have the foreknowledge of all events; 
that that should be the measure and compass of our under- 
standing faculty, to have the knowledge of things future 
as well as of those that are present. For plain it is, that 
the good things that we should foreknow, if we see them 
certain not to fall out in our own time, and especially if 
we did foreknow that they would nearly border upon our 
time; how should we languish in the very sight of them, 
that we should come so near, and not reach! And for all 
the evils that we should foresee, we should thereby multi- 
ply them, and suffer every affliction a thousand times 
over; whereas God intends we should suffer it but once. 
We should bring the trouble ofall our days into every day. 
It was therefore certainly a merciful law, if we would un- 
derstand it; “ Take no thought for to-morrow ; sufficient 
for the day is the evil of it.’ And I reckon it admirable 
wisdom, which we are all concerned to adore, that when 
it was as easy to God to have given us a catalogue of all 
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considerable events unto the end of the world, determined 
unto certain times when they should fall out, as to give us 
the ten commandments ; he hath done this, and not that. 
It was admirable wisdom, which we ought highly to reve- 
rence him for, that he hath stated our case so, and doth 
keep times and seasons so hid in his own hand and power, 
as he is pleased to do. And for whatsoever satisfaction we 
are capable of taking, in apprehending the substantial 
truth of such a thing without bringing it to circumstances, 
that there is such a good state of things for the church of 
God in this world, and at one time or other will obtain ; 
whatever just satisfaction we can take in the apprehension 
of it, I reckon, that if we had that due respect that we 
should have unto a right temperature of our cwn minds and 
hearts, in such particulars as I have mentioned, we Should 
thereby highly enhance that pleasure ; as much as the plea- 
sure that a temperate man takes in eating and drinking is 
greater, than that which a furious and libidinous appetite 
is capable of taking, in a person to whom his very hunger 
isa disease. And therefore now I shall leave this propo- 
sition, and go on to that other truth that we observed, 

That such a good state of things can never be brought 
about, but by a great effusion of the Spirit of God. — 

In speaking to this, I shall,—1. Briefly show what kind 
of communication of the Spirit this must be; and then- 
2, Show the apt and appropriate usefulness of that means 
unto this end, the bringing about of a good state of things. 

I. What kind of communication it must be. 

If we spealt of it objectively, that is, in respect of the 
thing communicated; so the communication of the Spirit 
must intend the influences and operations of the Spirit, 
and the consequent effects and fruits of it; its yapicpara: 
those principally and chiefly that do accompany salvation, 
which proceed from it as the Spirit of holiness. Though 
yet we are not to exclude those ordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
that are statedly in the church, and subservient to those 
other. Whether ever any extraordinary gifts shall be re- 
newed, that, because I know nothing of it, 1 shall affirm 
nothing in. - 

If you speak of this communication formally, as to the 
nature or kind of it in itself considered; so we may un- 
derstand it to be a very great and plentiful commrunica- 
tion, that is here meant. So the very expression in the text 
of pouring forth doth import; the same word being used 
sometimes to signify the larger and more remarkable is- 
sues of God’s wrath, when, as a deluge, and inundation, it 
breaks forth upon a people and overflows. It signifies 
(as some critical writers do observe) both celerity and 
abundance in the effusion. And the expression having 
that use, to denote the breakings forth of the wrath and 
fury of God, and being now applied here to this purpose, 
it carries such an import with it, as if it had been said, 
“My wrath was never poured forth so copiously, so abun- 
dantly, but that there hall be as large and copious an ef- 
fusion of my Spirit.” I take it, that these two properties 
must be understood to belong unto this communication ; 
the fulness of it, in reference to each particular soul, or 
intensively considered; and the universality of it, so as 
that it shall extend unto vastly many, in comparison of 
what it hath done; but neither of them to be understood 
in an absolute sense. And so much being supposed, (as 
there will be occasion in future inferences from Scripture 
to let you see,) that the communication will be of this 
kind, and qualified by such properties; we have a suffi- 
cient ground upon which to go on unto the next head, 
that is, to show, 

II. The apt and appropriate usefulness of this effusion 
of the Spirit unto this purpose, to bring about a good 
state of things for the Christian church. And in doing 
that, we shall have two things to evince: First, the effica- 
cy of such an effusion of the Spirit unto this purpose; 
Secondly, The necessity of it. That this means will cer- 
tainly do the business, and that nothing else can; that 
there is no other way to bring such astate of things about. 
Which things needs to be insisted on particularly and se- 
verally, to obviate two great evils, into which we are very 
incident; that is,—1. To distrust such a spiritual means 
of our good, and of the common good, as this is ;—2. To 
let our minds and hearts hanker after some other means 
and methods, that certainly will never do the business. 
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1. There is a very great aptness to distrust such a means 
as this, to ententain very cold thoughts about it. The Spirit! 
How should the Spirit do.such a thing as this? bring 
about a universal tranquillity and peace, and in all respects 
a more prosperous and flourishing state for the church of 
God in the world? That same expression of the prophet, 
and the form of it being considered, that itis expostulatory, 
“Ts the Spirit of the Lord straitened ?’ Mic. ii. 7. (so the 
house of Jacob is expostulated with ;) it imports a very 
great aptitude even in a professing people, to have a great 
deal of distrust about the Spirit, and the effects to be ac- 
complished and brought about by it. It is a keen and 
pungent way of speaking to speak expostulatorily, as here, 
“What! have you learned no better, you house of Jacob, 
than to think, that the Spirit of the Lord can be straitened ? 
that there can be any limits and bounds set unto its power 
and influence ?”’ 

2. There is as great an aptiess to trust in other means, 
and let out our hearts to them. An arm of flesh signifies 
a great deal, when the power of an almighty Spirit is 
reckoned as nothing. And persons are apt to be very con- 
triving, and prone to forecast, how such and such external 
forms would do our business, and make the church and 
the Christian interest hugely prosperous. As great an ex- 
travagancy, as if we would suppose, that fine sights would 
fill a hungry belly, or that gay clothes would cure an ul- 
cerous body; (as I remember that is Plutarch’s simili- 
tude ;) or a diadem cure an aching head, or a fine shoea 
gouty foot. It isa very vain thing to think, that any thing 
that is merely external can reach this end or do this busi- 
ness, For it cannot be done by any other way, by any 
might or power, but by the Spirit of the living God. And 
therefore we shall speak distinctly to these two things, the 
efficacy, and necessity, of such an effusion of the Spirit unto 
this purpose. F 

First, The efficacy of it, to bring about a very happy 
state of things to the Christian church. Do but a little re- 
collect yourselves, what hath been said concerning such a 

state of things as we might call happy and prosperous. 

_ All iscapable of being reduced to these two things, 1. The 
more vigorous and lively verdure of religion, that that it- 
self do live and prosper more; and then, 2. That there go 
therewith external tranquillity and peace. Now it may 
easily be apprehended, how an effusion of the Spirit doth 
directly do the former; and we shall afterwards come to 
show, how by that it doth the latter too. 

. I, There is nothing that isso genuine and natural a pro- 
duct of the effusion of the Spirit, as the life of religion in 
the world. And it may be shown, how the Spirit may have 
an influence to this purpose, both mediately and immediately. 

1. Mediately ; it may have an influence to the promoting 
of the life and vigour and power of religion, by the inter- 
vention of some other things: As, 

Ist, By means of the kings and potentates of the earth. 
We have had experience, how in all times and ages our 
own nation hath felt the different influences of the princes 
under which we have been. But we are not now to be 
confined within so narrow bounds ; for we are speaking of 
the state of the church of God in the general. And think 
how it will be, if such scriptures ever come to have a fuller 
accomplishment than they have yet had; when in all the 

_ parts of the Christian world kings shall be nursing fathers, 
queens, nursing mothers; when the church shall suck the 
breasts of kings, when the glory of the Gentiles shall by 
them be brought into it. How much will it make for the 
prosperity of religion every where in the world, when 
these shall become in all places the proper characters of 
princes, (as they are the characters of what should be,) that 
they scatter the wicked with their eyes, that they are just, 
ruling in the fear of the Lord, and are upon the people, as 
showers upon the mown grass, and asclear shinings after 
tain, are men of courage, men fearing God and hating 
covetousness! Think whether this will not do much to the 
making of a happy state as to the interest of religion in the 
world, when they shall universally concur or very gene- 
rally in the practical acknowledgment, that Christ is King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, willingly resign as it were 
their sceptres, or hold them only in a direct and designed 
subordination and subserviency to him and his sceptre. 

@ndly, By and through them, upon whom the work of 
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the Gospel is incumbent in the church, the ministers of it. 
In such a time, when the Spirit shall be poured forth plen- 
tifully, sure they shall have their proportionable share. 
And when such a time as that shall once come, I believe 
you will hear much other kind of sermons, or they will, 
who shall live to such a time, than you are wont to do 
now-a-days; souls will surely be dealt withal at another 
kind of rate. It is plain, too sadly plain, there is a great 
retraction of the Spirit of God even from us; we know 
not how to speak living sense unto souls, how to gct within 
you ; our words die in our mouths, or drop and die between 
you and us. We even faint, when we speak; long expe- 
rienced unsuccessfulness makes us despond; we speak nct 
as persons that hope to prevail, that expect to make you 
serious, heavenly, mindful of God, and to walk more like 
Christians. The methods of alluring and convincing souls, 
even that some of us have known, are lost from amongst 
us ina great part. There have been other ways taken, than 
we can tell how now to fall upon, for the mollifying of the 
obdurate, and the awakening of the secure, and the con- 
vincing and the persuading of the obstinate, and the win- 
ning of the disaffected. Sure there will be a larger share, 
that will come even to the part of ministers, when such an 
effusion of the Spirit shall be as is here signified; that 
they shall know how to speak to better purpose, with more 
compassion and sense, with more seriousness, with more 
authority and allurement, than we now find we can. 

Other ways also we may suppose the Spirit to have me- 
diate influence by others for this purpose. I shall only 
close this discourse with saying somewhat to an objection 
that some may be apt to make. 

“But to what great purpose is it, may some say, to speak 
of what the Spirit will do, when it shall be so largely and 
plentifully poured forth? This we do not doubt, but when 
the Spirit comes it will. do very great matters; (as the 
Jews’ expectation was, ‘ When Elias cometh he will restore 
all things;) but what shall we do in the mean time? and 
what good will the foreknowledge of this do us now ?” 

Certainly it will import us not a little even now, to know 
which way we are to look, what it isthat will do our busi- 
ness, and must do it; to be at least delivered from that 
impertinent trouble of making vain attempts, and of ex- 
pecting that to be done any other way, which can never be. 
Our experience shows us, alas! it is not this nor that ex- 
ternal frame of things, that can mend our case. Should 
we not be as bad, as any other men can be to us, if there 
be not another spirit? Hath not experience shown it? 
And to have a disposition to be continually making 
attempts, wherein we are sure to be disappointed, and can 
bring about nothing, so that we shall but traffic for the 
wind; it is but to add mockery to the torment of our dis- 
ease. It is indeed a part of the disease itself, to have a 
kind of pruriency, and itch to trying things, that would 
make our case so much the worse. A prosperous state of 
things externally, some are ready to imagine, would itself 
do all. Alas! what an impertinency were that, and how 
little to the purpose! In all likelihood it would make us 
ten thousand times worse, than the sharpest sufferings 
could ever make us, or let us be, according to God’s ordi- 
nary methods. And to know, that we are to look one way, 
is certainly a great advantage; that we may hence at least 
learn not to look a contrary way; that when we hear it is 
the effusion of this Spirit must do our business, we should 
not let our spirits run into union with another kind of 
spirit: as it is with all such, that, when a state of things 
displeases them, are ready to cry out, “ Let fire come down 
from heaven, and make a present destruction of all.” 
“You know not what spirit you are of,” saith our Lord in 
this case. Is this like the gentle workings of that benign 
and sweet Spirit that we are told must do our business ? 
And it would be a great advantage to us, if the apprehen- 
sion of this did so constantly and habitually possess our 
souls, and sink into our hearts, as to frame all our deport- 
ments accordingly; and that this might be understood to 
be our only avowed expectation and hope. It would de- 
liver the rest of men from fear about us ; for certainly no 


| man hath any reason to be afraid of the Spirit of God : that 


never did any one any hurt. It can never do men any 
hurt surely to be made better by its operations in so easy 
away, and to be brought into so easy a state, as that wilt 
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be sure to issue in. Hereupon we shall deliver ourselves 
and the world about us from a great deal of inconvenience, 
if once this be but understood, and avowed and seconded 
by all suitable deportments, that we only expect the Spirit 
of the blessed God to change the state of things in the 
world, and to make it better and more favourable unto the 
religion of serious Christians, 
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‘We have been treating of the mediate influence of the 
Spirit in order to the more prosperous and flourishing state 
of religion in the world: and have shown what influence 
it may have unto this purpose, by the agi ay and by 
the ministry, being exercised immediately upon them; and 

so working mediately by them for the promoting of reli- 
gion amongst others, by those that stand invested with the 
glory of these great offices. We shall go on to show what 
influence it may have, “ 
3dly, By means of family order. And it is too obvious 
unto common observation, how religion hath decayed, and 
the interest of it declined by the disuse and deficiency of 
this means ; since families have become so much the nur- 
series of vice and wickedness, that were much more gene- 
rally the seed-plots of religion. 
I doubt not but many of you can remember the time, 


when in this city family discipline was much another thing? 


than now it is; and the sobriety and diligence and regu- 
larity of youth much more than now ; and fewer known to 
miscarry than at this time. And it is tooplain a case, that 
the miscarriage of so many doth owe itself much to this, 
the neglect and letting down of family government, and the 
banishing of religion out of families, at least in a very great 
degree: that there is so little calling upon the name of God, 
so little of family worship, family instruction, family disci- 
pline ; that there areso few governors of families, of whom 
it may be said, as concerning Abraham, ‘I know Abra- 
ham:” What will he do? He will command his household, 
Gen. xviii. 19. How few will the state of the case admit 
that character to be given of in ourdays! How little care 
is taken to ground them that are under the charge and in- 
spection of masters of families, in the principles of religion ? 
Do we observe from sabbath to sabbath, that they profit by 
ordinances? whether they are going forward or backward 
in the business of religion? And where the fathers of 
families have or pretend to have less time, how much might 
be done by the mothers among the younger children, and 
the servants of their own sex ? And: whereas by the supe- 
rior heads of families want of time is very much pretended, 
pray, whose is your time, do you reckon ? and whose 
usiness is it, that you have to do in the world, God’s or 
your own? And if you will say, that the duties of your 
calling are part of the business that God will have you do; 
it is but too possible 10 do God’s business as our own; and 
therefore it is to be considered, whether you do that busi- 
ness as God’s or as your own: and suppose it never so 
much God’s, and intended for him, doth the doing of part 
excuse the neglect of the rest ? and the lesser and much 
inferior part, the neglect of the more noble and principal 
parts of phe business? Or would you think, that that 
servant did discharge himself faithfully, to the office or 
obligations under which he is, who, when you commit to 
him in a stated course many sorts of business to be done, 
spends all his time about one, and neglects all the rest, and 
the main and most important parts of the business you 
have put into his hands? And I think it might be con- 
sidered tov to good purpose, whether (since there hath been 
so great a neglect of keeping ~ order and government and 
worship in families, and the thing that is at the first chal- 
lenge replied by every one is lack of time) the city is grown 
much richer than it was in those former days, when men 
could spare more time for such purposes than they donow! 
Whatsoever there is of digression in this, I submit it to 
your own judgment, how needful and seasonable it is, and 
whether it be pertinent and proper. But I make no doubt, 
* Preached June 5th, 1678, 
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that, whensoever God shall restore religion in the world, 
and make it again to prosper, and more to prosper, as we 
hope he will; it will be by this means in very great part. 
Much will be done towards it, when it shall please God 
to stir up the hearts of those, that are governors of families, 
parents and masters, and to set them with effect on their 
duty in these things; when they shall be brought more to 
tender the precious immortal souls under their eare, and 
be filled with a more just zeal against the licentiousness 
and growing debauchery of the world. I make no doubt, 
but when it shall be so, this will be found to do a great 
deal towards the reviving and restoring religion amongst 
men. There will be atime, when it shall be said severally 
and singly concerning the families of Israel, that God is 
the God of all their families, (as it is in Jer. xxxi. 1.) and 
they shall be his foc soas that the relation shali not 
be only with the bulk and body of the people in gross, but 
even with particular families. And this, it is said, should 
be in the latter days, if you look back to the close of the 
foregoing chapter, chap. xxx. 24. In the latter days, ye 
shall consider it. And at the same time, saith the Lord, 
will I be the God of all the families of Israel, and they 
shall be my people. And it is said, it should be at sucha 
time, as wherein there should be planting of vines upon 
the mountains of Samaria, (chap. xxxi. 5.) and when the 
watchmen upon the mount Ephraim should cry, “ Arise 
ye, and let us go up to Zion, unto the Lord our God,” 
(ver. 6.) when the people. of Ephraim, that is, of the other 
ten tribes that use to go under that name, and those that 
did belong to Samaria, should go to Zion, as heretofore ; 
a thing which certainly hath not yet been. 

4thly, By means of the more common and general ex- 
ample of serious and exemplary religion in the professors 
of it. That is one great means, by which we may suppose 
the Spirit of God will work much, when it hath made re- 
ligion to revive and live in some, to make their exemplary 
walking the means of diffusing religion unto others. Re- 
ligion is now, as it is exemplified in the walking and prac- 
tice of the most, a very little alluring thing, very little 
amiable; it carries little of invitation in it, little by which 
we may suppose it capable of proselyting the world, and 
captivating of men generally to the loveof it. The mean, 
low, abject spirit that is discovered by some, and the con- 
tentious, jangling, and quarrelsome spirit that is discovered 
by others, carry little of allurement in them to strangers, 
and signify little tothe making of proselytes, and the win- 
ning of persons to the love of religion. We have reason 
to expect that God will work mightily to make religion 
spread, by a certain aptitude that there shall be in it, when 
grown more lively and more vigorous, and a brighter 
shining and more glorious thing in the world, to attract 
hearts into the good liking of it. 

We go on to speak— 

2. Of its more immediate and direct influence upon the 
souls themselves to be wrought upon; which was the 
second head propounded to be spoken to. And so we are 
to reckon, that its greater influence, (when there shall be 
such an effusion of the Spirit, as we have been speaking 
of,) will show itself in these two great and noble effects: 
1. In numerous conversions, and,—2. In the high im- 
rovement and growth of those that sincerely embrace re- 
gion, their eminent holiness: which, when we consider, 
will make the matter we were last speaking of more appre- 
hensible to us, what example may-do to the spreading of it 
yet further and further, as things once growing grow 
apace; especially such things as are themselves of a very 
growing and diffusive nature, The Scripture speaks very 
much in many places to both these purposes. 

Ist, There are many scriptures, that respect the matter 
of the church’s increase by numerous conversions. Which 
is an increase as to its extent, as the other will be as to its 
glory. To instance in some few of the scriptures, that 
speak of the enlargement of the church by numerous con- 
versions. Weare told in Isaiah ii. 2, &c. what shall come 
to pass in the last days. You have these two forms of ex- 
pression, the latter days, and the last days. The expres- 


| sion of the latter days doth more generally, according to 


the language of the Jews, intend the times of the Messiah. 
They divided time into these three great parts, the time or 
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age before the law, the age under the law, and the age (as 
they called it) of the Messiah. The expression is here the 
last days, which seems rather to import the latter part af 
the latter time ; as there is stilk later and later, till it come 
to the very last. Now “in the last days, the mountain of 
the Lord’s house” (which is spoken by way of allusion tq 
Zion, and the temple that stood upon that eerie 
“shall be established in the top of the mountains, an 

shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow 
ento it, And many people shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people, and they shail beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Such a time asthat the world hath not yet known, 
so as that it should be said generally concerning it, that 
this great effusion of the Spirit, and such a cessation from 
hostilities and wars in the world, should be concomitant 
and conjunct with one another: we have not had hitherto 
opportunity to observe a coincidency of these two things. 
To the same purpose is that in the prophecy of Micah, 
which I mention as being of so near affinity with the very 
letter of this text, Mic. iv. 1,2. “In the last days it shall 
come to pass, that the mountain of the house of the Lord 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and it 
shall be exalted above the hills, and people shall flow unto 
And many nations shall come, and say, Come and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob,” &c. The same words as before, with very 
little variation. And that passage of a great prince’sdream, 
Daniel ii. 34, 35. of “the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, that became a great mountain, and filled 
the earth ;” I can, for my part, neither understand it in so 
earnal a sense as some do, nor in so limited a sense as 
others. Certainly it must signify some greater thing than 
we have yet seen. And such numerous accessions to the 
church by the power of the Holy Ghost in converting 
work, seem plainly intended and pointed out, Isaiah liv. 1. 
«Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth 
into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with 
child: for more are the children of the desolate,” (of her 
that was so,) “‘than the children of the married wife, saith 
the Lord.” ‘There should bea far greater fruitfulness, than 
in the time of their more formed, stable church state, when 
they appeared a people in covenant-relation, married to 
God. This, though spoken directly and immediately of 
the Jewish church, means in and by them the universal 
Gospel church, whom that church did in some sort typi- 
cally represent. “Enlarge the place of thy tent, (so it 
follows, ver. 2, 3.) and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thy habitations; spare not, lengthen thy cords, and 
strengthen thy stakes: fer thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand, and on the left, and thy seed shall inherit the 
Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to be inhabited.” 
The like is in Isa. lxvi. 6, &c. “ A voice of noise from 
the city, a voice from the temple, a voice of the Lord that 
rendereth recompense to his enemies. Before she travail- 


‘ed, she brought forth; before her pain came, she was de- 


livered of a man-child. Who hath heard such a thing ? 
who hath seen such things? shall the earth be made to 
bring forth in one day ? or shall anation be born at once ?”’ 
What can this intend, but some such mighty effusion of 
the Spirit, by which there shall be great collections and 
gatherings in of souls as it were ona sudden? To the 
same purpose in Isaiah Ix. 5. ‘“ Thou shalt see and flow 
together, and thine heart shall fear and be enlarged, be- 
cause the abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 


_thee,” (the islanders or those that inhabit the more mari- 


time places,) “and the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
unto thee.” This is introduced in verse 4. “ Lift up thine 
eyes round about and see: all they gather themselves to- 
gether, they come to thee, thy sons shall come from far, 
and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.” And ver. 
8. ‘Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves 
to the windows ? Gathering in like great flocks of doves, 
that as a dense opacous cloud darken the air as they fly! 
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Which numerous increase is most pepasnally signified 
by the oP and elegant metaphor used Psalm cx. 3. where 
it is said the subjects of Christ’s kingdom should be mul- 
tiplied ‘‘as dew from the womb of the morning.” That 
is a vast and spacious womb; imagine, how innumerable 
drops of dew distil out from thence; such shall the mul- 
titude of the converts be in the Christian church. That 
such scriptures have been fulfilling, ever since the first 
dawnings of Christianity, there is no doubt; but the mag- 
nificence of the expressions of many of these prophecies 
seems yet to be very far from being answered by corres- 
pondent effects. That passage in Joel ii. 28. where it is 
said, that “the Spirit shall be poured forth upon all flesh,” 
we are told, it is true, in Acts ii. 16. that it had its accom-. 
plishment: “This is that which was spoken by the pro- 
phet,” saith Peter, when the people began to wonder at 
what they saw, upon that strange pouring forth of the Spi- 
rit on the day of Pentecost. But it is plain, that he did 
not intend, that the completion of that prophecy was con- 
fined to that point of time. For afterwards, in ver. 39. he 
tells them that were now awakened, and cried, ‘Men and: 
brethren, what shall we do?” that they must “repent and 
be baptized, and they should receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” For, saith he, ‘the promise” (that promise most 
apparently, that he had reference to before) ‘is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.” So that all that 
was intended in that prophecy is not fulfilled, till God 
hath done calling. And many other scriptures seem to 
intimate, that there shall be a time of far more general 
calling, than hath been hitherto ; when the receiving and 
gathering in “‘ of the Jews shall be as life from the dead,”’ 
as a resurrection from the dead, Rom. xi. 15. and when 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in, ver. 25. The 
way of speaking implies, that that fulness or plenitude was 
yet behind, to succeed after the apostle’s time; and no 
such time hath succeeded yet. 

2dly, There are many scriptures also, that speak of the 
great improvement and growth of Christians by the imme- 
diate work of the Spirit of God. When I say immediate, 
I don’t mean, as if it did work without means; but that 
by the means it doth itself immediately reach its subject ; 
and therefore, that all the operations of the Spirit, whether 
in converting or in building up of souls, lie not in the in- 
struments, but strike through all, so as to reach their sub- 
ject. But that only on the by.. Many scriptures speak of 
the great improvement of the church in point of holiness ; 
so that it shall increase, not only in extent, but in glory, 
and in respect of the lustre, loveliness, and splendour of 
religion in it; that it shall become a much more beautiful 
and attractive thing, according to the representation which 
it shall have in the profession and conversation of them 
that sincerely embrace it. Which I suppose to be more 
especially pointed at in such passages as these, Isa. Ix. 1, 
2, 3. “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people ; but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall beseen upon 
thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising.” This speaks that religion 
should be so glorious a thing in its own subject, as by that 
means to be inviting and attractive to those that were with- 
out the church; and so doth directly and immediately 
speak of such an effect, as should be wrought by the Spirit 
of God upon persons seriously religious themselves, to 
make them far toexcel and outshine the glory of former time 
and ages. This alsois the more peculiar aspect and refer- 
ence of that prophecy in Mal. iv. 2. ‘‘ But unto you that fear 
my name, shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing 
under his wings.” That is, in that day of the Lord spoken 
of in ver. 1.. ‘ Behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as 
an oven; and all the proud, yea, andall that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble, and the day that cometh shall burn them . 
up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.” Here is a prediction of such an opera- 
tion of the Spirit, as hath the actual fearers of God already 
for the subject of it; upon them the Sun of righteousness 
shall arise with reviving, cherishing beams, and make them 
spring and prosper and flourish even as calves of the stall, as 
it is there expressed. Religion will not then be such a faint, 
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languid, impotent thing, as now it is, that makes men dif- 
fer very little from other men, makes them but to look and 
walk and converse as others do. 

3dly. Other scriptures speak of both these effects toge- 
ther; and so of the increase of the church both ways at 
once, both in extent and glory. As I reckon all those may 
be understood to have that import, that speak of the new 
heavens and the new earth that should be in the latter 
times: which are only metaphorical expressions; the 


heaven and the earth being the universe, making up the’ 


frame and compages of nature. These expressions are 
only borrowed, and denote how universal and glorious a 
change should be in the world; for these new heavens and 
that new earth are specified by the same adjunct, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, in one of those texts. We have it 
mentioned twice in the prophecy of Isaiah, that he would 
create new heavens and a new earth, chap. Ixv. 17. chap. 
lxvi. 22. And in 2 Pet. iii. 13. that in these there should 
dwell righteousness. The renovation should consist in 
this; and both the universality and the intensive perfection 
of it are signified. The heavens and the earth, that is, 
the whole frame of things, should be the subject of 
the alteration; and this alteration should be a renova- 
tion, the making of them new, that is, better; as the new- 
ness of things is an ordinary Scripture expression of the 
excellency of them. Now the creation of these must refer 
to this time of the great restitution: as John speaks, Rev. 
xxi. 1. “I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away,” the 
former frame of things was all vanished and gone ; nothing 
was like its former self, but all things were made new, as 
is added ver. 5. a day wherein there should be as it were 
a new-making of the world. The following texts also 
speak of that double increase of the church jointly, Isa. 
xxxii. 14, 15. A time and state of great desolation is 
spoken of as preceding, and to be continued. Till when? 
“ Until the Spirit be poured upon us, from on high:” and 
what then? “The wilderness shall be a fruitful field.” 
There is the taking in of more from the world, extending 
the territories of the church further, the enclosing of much 
more of the wilderness than hath hitherto been: “ and the 
fruitful field be counted for a forest :” that, which was be- 
fore reckoned a fruitful field, be counted to have been but 
as a forest, in comparison of what it shall be improved to: 
there is the increase of the church in respect of the liveli- 
ness and power of religion among converts. So in chap. 
xxxv. 1,2. “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even 
with joy and singing ; the glory of Lebanon shall be given 
unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon ; they shall 
see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God.” 

And both these effects, numerous conversions, and the 
higk improvements of converts, are so connatural, so con- 
generous, do so very well agree with one another, that we 
may very well suppose them to go together, that the former 
will be accompanied with the latter. For this great effu- 
sion of the Spirit we must understand to be sanative, in- 
tended for the healing of a diseased world, and to repair 
the corrupted forlorn state of things; and therefore must 
be proportionable to the state of the case, in reference 
whereto it is to be a means of cure. It is very apparent, 
that wickedness, as it is the more diffusive, is always the 
more malignant. The diffusion and the malignity are wont 
to accompany one another; just as it is with diseases, the 
plague and other distempers that are noisome and dan- 
gerous; they are always more mortal as they are more 
contagious and spreading; and so are extensively and 
intensively worse at the same time. And it must be pro- 
portionably so in the means of cure; there must be such a 
pouring forth of the Spirit, that will answer the exigency 
of the case in both respects, that there be very numerous 
conversions, and great improvement of converts unto high- 
er and more excellent pitches of religion, than have been 
usually known in former times. 

Objection. But here it may be said, that it is very diffi- 
cult to conceive, how all this should be, considering what 
the present state and posture of the world is. As if we 
cast our eyes about us and consider, how it is in vast parts 
of it yet overrun with paganism, in others with Mahomet- 
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anism, in others with antichristian pollutions and abomi- 
nations: when we consider, how it is generally sunk in 
atheism and oblivion of God, drenched in wickedness; and 
even that part of it that is called Christian, how little it is 
better than the rest. The great doctrines of the Christian 
religion, the incarnation, the death, the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the future judgment, and the eternal 
states of men, all become even as antiquated things! pro- 
fessedly believed for fashion’s sake, because it is not con- 
venient to pretend to be of no religion : but yet all these 
things lie with the most as ineffectual, insipid, unoperative 
notions in their minds, that do nothing; and notwithstand- 
ing which they are, and practise, just as they would do, if 
they believed no such things. When we consider this to 
be the present state and posture of the world, it is hard-to 
conceive how such a change as this should come. And 
many may be apt to say in reference to this same Ila\yye- 
veota, this renovation or regeneration of the church, the res- - 
titution of religion, as Nicodemus said concerning the rege- 
neration of a particular person, “‘ How cansuch things be ?” 

Answer. Indeed the long-continued restraints of the 
acts of absolute omnipotency make it even to seem but: 
equal to impotency ; and men expect as little from the one 
as from the other. When great and extraordinary things’ 
have not been done Arongh a long tract of,time, they are 
no more expected or looked for from the most potent cause, 
than they are from a most impotent. And therefore, when 
any great thing is done for the church and interest of God 
in the world, it comes under this character, things that we 
looked not for} (Isa. lxiv. 3.) things that do even surprise 
and transcend expectation, and which no man would have 
thought of. Men are very unapt to entertain the belief and 
expectation of things, that are so much above the verge 
and sphere of ordinary observation. We expect to see 
what we have been wont to see; and men are apt to mea- 
sure theis faith by their eyes for the most part in reference 
to such things, that that can be done which they have seen 
done; but are hardly brought to raise their faith and ex- 
pectation to higher pitches than so. 

To make things therefore as conceivable as we can, we 
shall point out briefly, in what way and by what methods 
and steps we may suppose so great a change to be krought 
about by such an effusion of the Spirit. For, as was said, 
it will not do the business with most, that the Spirit of . 
God can do all this, which will be granted at the very — 
first hearing ; but a lively apprehension of these events to 
be brought about is not ordinarily begotten, but by seeing . 
a way traced out, from point to point, and from step to 
step, how and by what degrees such a work may be carried 
on; and then the representation in that way being some- 
what more lively, the impression that is made by it on the 
spirits of men is accordingly more lively. But of this 
more particularly hereafter. 

I shall shut up the present discourse with desiring you 
to remind and reflect upon the tendency of all this; that 
our souls may be possessed with a serious apprehension, 
and thence have a lively hope begotten in them, of such 
a time and state of things to come, wherein religion shall 
prosper and flourish in the world, though now it be at so 
low anebb. I may say to you, as Paul did to Agrippa, 
Acts xxvi. 8. Why should it be thought an incredible 
thing, that God should raise the dead ? why should it be 
thought an incredible thing, that there should be a resur- 
rection of religion? Thy dead men shall live, and together 
with my dead body shall they arise. He hath said it, that 
knows how to male it good; “‘ who is the resurrection 
and the life,” Isa. xxvi. 19. : 

And really it would signify much to us, to have our 
hearts filled with present hope; though we have no hope ~ 
(as was formally supposed, admitting that supposition) of 
seeing it with our own eyes in our own days. Sucha hope 
would however not be unaccompanied with a vital joy. 
“ Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and 
was glad ;” though it was above two thousand years before. 
Plain it is, there is not a more stupifying benumbing thing: 
in all the world, than mere despair. To look uponsuch a 
sad face and aspect of things through the world, as we 
have before our eyes: to look upon it despairingly, and 
with the apprehension that it never will, never can, be bet- 
ter; nothing can more stupify and bind up the powers of 
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our souls, and sink us into a desponding meanness of spi- | heavens and a new earth, cannot that new-make one poor 
tit. But hope is a kind of anticipated enjoyment, and | soul? cannot it better one poor heart?” 'To have a new 
gives a present participation in the expected pleasantness | heart and a right spirit created and renewed in us, is bet- 
of those days, how long soever they may yet be off from | ter to us, than all the world; and we have no reason to 
us. By such a lively hope, we have a presentation, a feel- | look up diffidently and with despondeney, but with hearts 
ing 1n our own spirit of what is to come, that should even | full of expectation. He will give his Spirit tothem that 
make our hearts rejoice, and our bones to flourish as an | ask him. 
herb. Religion shall not be an inglorious thing in the 
world always; it will not always be ignominious to be se- 
rious, to be a fearer of the Lord, to be a designer for hea- 
ven and for a blessed eternity. When these things, that 
common and prevailing custom hath made ridiculous, with SERMON VL* 
their own high reasonableness, shall have custom itself 
and a common reputation eoncurring ; how will religion| We have told you, wherein a good state for the church 
at that time lift up its head, when there is such a blessed | would consist, to wit, in these two things concurring,—the 
conjunction! It is strange to think, that so very absurd | flourishing of religion, and—outward peace.—I have said, 
things, as the neglecting of God, the forgetting of eternity, | concurring ; for if they should be so severed, as that ex- 
the disregarding of men’s souls ‘and everlasting concern- | ternal prosperity should go unaccompanied with much of 
ments, should even be justified by custom, so that nobody | the power and life of religion, the case would be much 
is ashamed of them, because they do but as other men do | worse with the church of God, rather than better. So true 
in these things: to be immersed all their life-time in the | the observation is, that religion brought forth riches, and 
world, to mind nothing else but earthly business, as if they | then the daughter destroyed the mother. We must say in 
were made all of earth, and only for earth; such most ab- | this case somewhat like what they have been wont to say, 
surd things even seem to be justified by common practice; | who would give a favourable representation of Epicurus, 
men are not ashamed of them, because they are but like | and his doctrine concerning the matter of felicity, that 
their neighbours. But when persons shall agree with one | would make his notion of it to consist of satisfaction of 
another in being serious, heavenly, avowing the fear of | mind and indolency of the body. There must be a like 
God, in express devotedness and subjection to him; when | concurrence of two such things to make up an entire and 
the concurrence of common practice shall be taken in with | completely happy state to the church; principally a pros- 
the high reasonableness of the things themselves, how | perous state of religion, and then (that which would be 
- magnificently will religion look in that day! And if we| very much adjumental and accessory) a peaceful and se- 
would but labour so to represent the matter to ourselves | date external state of things. 
beforehand, by a lively hope of such a state of things, we| This being supposed, and having told you what sort of 
should have the anticipated enjoyment of the felicity of | communication of the Spirit is to be expected, we came to 
those times ; and have a great deal of reason, though it may | show the apt and appropriate usefulness of the means to 
be we are to suffer hard and grievous things in the mean | theend. For the clearing of this, we proposed to speak— 
while, to compose ourselves, and to enter upon that state of | 1.. Of the efficacy, and,—2. Of the necessity of this mean or 
suffering very cheerfully ; to wait patiently and pray ear- | cause to bring about the end. , 
nestly, that of so great a harvest of spiritual blessings to Weare yet upon the former of these heads, the efficacy 
_ come upon the world in future time, we may have some | of this effusion of the Spirit to work a very happy state of 
 first-fruitsin the meantime. As itis not unusual, when some | things in the church of God. We have shown, what it is 
_ very great and general shower is ready to fall, some pre- | easily supposable the Spirit may do towards this purpose, 
cious scattering drops light here and there as forerunners. | both by way of mediate and of immediate influence; both 
And we should encourage ourselves in the expectation | in producing numerous conversions, and then high im- 
of a present portion, sufficient for our present turn and the | provements of converts; and in reference to both have 
exigency of our own case; for we have this comfortable | mentioned many scriptures, and might many more, to let 
consideration before us, that there is always so much of | you see what we are taught and encouraged to expect. 
the Spirit to be had, that will serve the necessities of every | | We would now use some endeavour, for the facilitating 
Christian that seriously seeks it. He will give his Spirit | of our belief concerning this matter, and to render it more 
to his children that ask him, as readily surely as they that | easily apprehensible and familiar to our own thoughts; 
_are evil will give good gifts to theirs. At all times there | that it might not be looked upon as an impossible thing, or 
isso much of the Spirit to be had, as, though it will not | as altogether unlikely and improbable to be brought to 
mend the world, will mend us; if it will not better the pes To this purpose let us consider,—1. What hath 
_ external state of things, it will better our spirits; and so, | been done in like kind heretofore :—2, In what way such 
if not keep off suffering, yet will prepare and qualify us| a thing may be supposed to be brought about; by what 
for it: and that sure is a greater thing, than to have suf- | steps, and in what method, and by the conspiracy and con- 
fering kept off; for that is but an external and natural evil, | sent of what subordinate causes such a thing may be ef- 
this internal and spiritual. It would be a great thing, if| fected :—3. How suitable and congruous every way it is 
persons would admit the conviction of this, (and there is | to the blessed God to do such a thing. 
not a plainer thing in all the world,) that patience is better} I. We may a little help ourselves in this matter, by 
than immunity from suffering: that great and noble effect | taking an estimate from what hath been, unto what may be. 
of the Spirit of God upon the soul, whereby it is brought | Much hath been done in the like kind heretofore. You 
into an entire possession of itself! Is thatto be compared | now how it was with the Christian church in its begin- 
with a little advantage that only my flesh and outward | nings, in its very primordia, when the light of the Gospel 
man is capable of? Good things are to be estimated by the | was but dawning upon the world. How great and unex- 
greatness and nobleness of their subjects. Sure a good of | pected were the changes, that were brought about them all 
the mind, of the soul, must needs be far better than that| on asudden! Partly in our Lord’s time ; and more espe- 
which is only a good of the body, of this perishing exter- | cially, when the Spirit was more eminently poured forth 
nal frame; and therefore for us, it is as great a thing as | afterwards in the apostles’ days! Insomuch that you find 
We canreasonably wish, that we may have such a portion | the matter represented by such expressions as these, con- 
of the Spirit imparted to us, that will qualify us to pass] cerning Christ himself in his own time; “ Behold, the 
well and comfortably through any time. And have not we | whole world is gone after him,” John xii. 19. So the 
reason to expect this, even upon what is foretold us con- | anxious and vexed minds of the rulers amongst that peo- 
cerning what shall be done in the world hereafter? May | ple did suggest to them; ‘“‘ We have lost all, the whole 
not I look up with a great deal of hope and encourage- | world will be his proselytes at this rate.” But especially 
ment, and say, “ Lord, that Spirit of thine that shall one } when the Spirit came to be poured forth after his resurrec- 
day so flow down upon the world, may not I have some | tion and ascension; by that same means, “not by might 
ae ig of it to answer my present necessities ? and that | nor by power, but by Spirit,” what strange things were 
pirit, that can new-make the world, that can create new | done! And who would have expected such things to have 
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“been done then, that had lived at that time; if it should 
have been foretold, that twelve men should convert so 
great a part of the world ? and with what amused, diffident 
Spirits did they receive their own commissions and instruc- 
tions, when that strange thing was said to them, ‘‘ Go you, 
and teach all nations ?” Suppose twelve persons should be 
picked out from among us, and such a charge given them, 
“Go and proselyte the world unto serious religion!” Yet 
we know what was done. It is said in one place, Acts 
xix. 26. This Paul hath turned away much people; this 
one man; and in another, Acts xvii. 6. Those that have 
turned the world upside down, are come hither also. 
Thousands were converted at a sermon, the sound of the 
Gospel flying to the utmost ends of the earth. And this 
was but in pursuance of what Christ foretold should be 
done by his Spirit. These men did not levy armies to 
carry religion abroad into the world. When their hearts 
seemed to fail and sink within them, as despairing from the 
greatness of the enterprise, and the meanness of such agents 
as themselves were; they were only directed to stay and 
wait awhile, till they should receive power from on high, 
Acts i. 4,8. And when at last it came, with what won- 
ders did these men fill the world! Christ told them there- 
fore, John xvi. 7, &c. It is expedient for you, that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you: and 
when he is come, he will convince the world. We read 
it, ‘the Comforter.” The word signifies, (and it would 
be more fitly unto that purpose read,) the advocate, or the 
pleader; so rapdkAnros more properly imports. “ When 
that mighty Pleader comes; my Agent, that I intend shall 
negotiate my affairs for me (when I am gone) against an 
infidel world; then let him alone, he shall deal with the 
world, as infidel and wicked as it is. ‘ He shall convince 
of sin, and righteousness and judgment.’ Whereas I have 
been reproached asa blasphemer, and a deceiver of the 
people, and one that hath designed only to set up for my- 
self, and to acquire a name and reputation among men ; 
he shall urge on my behalf the sin of the world in not be- 
lieving in me; and my righteousness, both personal and 
imputable, capable of being applied unto others; and he 
shall urge efficaciously the business of judgment upon the 
uemeping prince of this world, and dethrone him, and cast 
him down.” And so it did succeed in very great part. 

And how lively and vigorous was the religion of the 
primitive Christians at that time, those first owners and 
professors of the Christian faith! how did heavenliness, 
Spirituality, and the life and power that was from above, 
sparkle in their profession and conversation! That one 
might see them walking like so many pieces of immorta- 
lity, dropping down from heaven, and tending thitherward; 
all full of God, and full of Christ, and full of heaven, and 
full of glory: and this world was nothing to them; tram- 
pled upon as a despicable, contemptible thing. 

Now we may say with ourselves, Quicgquid fiert potutt, 
potest: that which could have been done, and we see was 
done, may still be done. “Is the Spirit of the Lord strait- 
ened? Is his arm shortened ?” 

II. It would very much facilitate the belief of sucha 
thing, at least the apprehension of it as very possible, to 
consider, in what easy and apt ways, and by how fit and 
suitable a method, such a work as this may be carried on. 
And it will be, I reckon, to good purpose to insist a little 
here ; for when the workings of any extraordinary Divine 
power have been long withheld and restrained, (as was 
said,) the thoughts and apprehensions of such a thing is 
very much vanished out of the minds of men; and they 
expect generally as little from absolute omnipotency as 
from mere impotency, because their eyesight is usually the 
measure of their expectation. Therefore the more easy 
steps we may suppose to be taken in such a work, so much 
the more apprehensible the thing will be, and so much the 
more vivid the apprehension, and the deeper the impression 
upon our hearts; which is the great thing we should aim at 
in the hearing of any Gospel truth or doctrine whatsoever. 

Now it must be acknowledged, that a very great and 
extraordinary exertion of Divine power, the power of the 
blessed Spirit, is necessary in this case. Such an extraor- 
dinary effort of absolute omnipotency there was at first to 
create the world: but when once it was created, there was 
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a settlement of a certain law or course of nature, and a 
stating of all second causes in their proper stations and 
subordinations, in which the affairs of the world have ever 
since been carried on in an equal and very little varied 
course ; which hath given atheists occasion to cavil, “ All 
things are as they were from the beginning, even unto this 
day.” This may assist us to apprehend, how things being 
once by so wonderful a hand put well onwards towards a 
good state, the course may be continued, and the great in- 
terest of religion improved more and more. Mp ee it be 
somewhat proportionably in this new creation, the making 
new heavens and a new earth, as it was in the making of 
the world at first, ‘There must once be an extraordinary 
effort of omnipotency or an almighty power; but that being 
once supposed, it is easily apprehensible, how many things 
may concur and fall in, what a conspiracy of inferior and 
subservient causes there may be, to promote and help on 
the reviving of religion in the world. That extraordinary 
effusion of the Spirit therefore once supposed, we will go 
on to particulars that will be easily supposable to succeed, 
and to be subservient and ministering causes in this work. 

1. There will be a great observation, no doubt, of what- 
soever shall be at first done in this kind, for the recovery 
of religion in the world. It is a matter that will naturally 
draw observation. The course, wherein the interest and 
kingdom of God is.ordinarily promoted in the world, is 
rather governed by that maxim. The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation, Luke xvii. 20. The affairs of 
it are carried on in a more still and calm and silent way. 
But when God does (as we must suppose him to do) step 
out of his course in this case; no doubt that first effect, or 
the Spirit of God, when it comes to shake the spirits of 
men somewhat generally, and makes them bestir them- ’ 
selves ; this cannot but be a very noted thing. If any con- 
siderable number in one such city as this should all on a 
sudden be struck, and a remarkable change be made upon 
them; if several notoriously debauched and dissolute per- 
sons should become very serious, sober, pares men ; 
some noted to be very great worldlings, that one could 
never hear any thing from but what savoured of earth or 
an earthly design, now become eminently godly, spiritual, 
heavenly in all their conversation; this would be very 
much observed and taken notice of, as somewhat a strange 
and new thing. And, 

2. Upon such observation, the minds of men will be 
filled with wonder, and much amusement. ‘‘ What a 
strange thing is this, that such a great number of people 
will not be as they have been, and do as they have done! 
Such as could drink and swear and rant with the rest of 
their dissolute neighbours, are now taken up all of a sud- 
den, and do no suchthing! We can hear them speaking 
of God and heaven and eternity, unto whom all thoughts 
of any such thing seemed perfect strangers !” Men will be 
very apt to be amused, when such a thing as this shall be. 

3. That amusement and wonder, will beget discourse 
about it from person to person. It will grow, as we may 
easily apprehend, into matter of talk, what changes appear 
in such and such. 

4. Such discourse, it is very supposable, may put many 
persons upon search and inquiry; first into the truth of 
the matter of fact, and then into the tendency of such a. 
thing, whither it drives, what kind of change it is. Is it 
true, yea or no, that such things really are? And when 
once it comes to be found really true, that there are great 
numbers of persons upon whom there is a very eminent 
and remarkable turn and change, either to make debauched 
persons become religious, or such as were before religious 
to become more visibly serious and lively and active in the 
business of religion ; when it is found, I say, to be so, the 
matter itself, which such persons come to be changed to, 
naturally comes under inquiry : Whither do these persons 
tend? what do these impressions, that are now upon their 
minds, put them upon? And it is found, that they are 
urged by such impressions tomind God and the Redeemer 
of souls more, the concernments of eternity and another 
world; and to help all others to do so too, as much as in 
them lies. These things do very aptly succeed to one 
another. And so far the case was like this, in Acts ii. 
upon that first eminent effusion of the Spirit. The matter 
came to be noised abroad, (ver. 6.) and the multitude 
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came together. And (ver. 7.) they were all amazed, and 
marvelled: very great amusement was upon the minds of 
~-men. Though it is true there was somewhat miraculous 
in the case, that is, the power of speaking variety of lan- 
guages all of a sudden; and we suspend any judgment 
for the present, about what we are to expect hereafter in 
the church of God of the same thing, or of any thing of 
like kind. But to have so much, as is of ordinary and 
common concernment to souls, wrought and done, as hath 
been mentioned, somewhat generally ; this cannot but in- 


fer much observation, much wonder and amusement of 


mind with others, much discourse and talk upon the sub- 
ject, and thereupon inquiry both into the truth and ten- 
dency of the matter of fact. 

__ 5. Upon such inquiry, we may suppose there will ensue 
approbation ; that is, at least a judicious approbation, that 
shall go as far as the judgment and conscience, though it 
may not suddenly descend upon the heart and affections: 


we may promise ourselves that, such being the nature of 


religious concernments, and their high reasonableness so 
_ very apparent. What isitthat these men drive at? whither 
do these new impressions on their minds carry them? 
Why, only to mind the great Lord and Original and Au- 
thor of all things! to give over living, as the most of men 


have heretofore done, in a total oblivion and neglect of 


their own original! How strange is it for men lately come 
into being, to live in this world and never think: How 
came we into being? how came there to be such a thing 
as man on earth? such a world asthis ? so various orders 
of creatures in it? All that religion tends to, when it 
comes to revive in the spirits of men, is but to engage 
them to look back to their own original, to consider 
whence they sprang; and what duty they owe there, what 
reverence and fear and love ; and what expectations they 
may have from that great and eternal and all-compre- 
hending Being, from whom they and all things did pro- 
ceed, and whereas they find themselves in a lapse and 
apostacy with the rest of mankind, and have the discovery 
of a Redeemer; and of God restoring and recovering souls 
by him; to consider, what trust, what love, what subjec- 
tion, what entire devotedness is justly claimed as most due 
and fit to be paid to him. When religion aims at no other 
things than these ; we may promise ourselves, that the in- 


_  quiry will end in approbation: all this is equal, and right- 


_ eous, and good; men can have nothing to say against it. 
The concernments of religion are of that sort and kind, 
that they will admit of search and bear an inquiry: and 
men are only therefore not approvers of religion at least, 
because they inquire not, and so can understand no reason 
imaginable why men should pretend to any religion at all. 


But the same reasons will urge a thousand times more for 


the greatest and deepest seriousness in religion: for the 
mere formality of religion, without the substance and soul, 
is the most absurd and ridiculous thing in all the world, 
and for which least isto be said. The profession of down- 
right atheism were a great deal more rational, than to 
pretend to the belief of such a deity that can be pleased 
with trifles and shadows; than to worshi 
for a God, that cannot tell whether J love him or no, and 
fear him or no, and have a heart really propense and de- 
voted to him orno. The inquiry and discussion of the 
ease must be supposed to infer great approbation. 

6. That is likely to infer an apprehension of somewhat 
divine in it. Whenit shall be seen, that men are strangely 
wrought upon, and very great changes made upon them ; 
and when being discoursed with,and the things unto which 
their spifits tend being examined and searched into, they 
are found to speak words of truth and soberness, and not 
like mad and distracted men, that are beside themselves ; 

(as the apostles were fain to apologize once and again, 
when so strange things began to be wrought by their mi- 
nistry at the first, in Acts ii. 15, 16. and chap. xxvi. 25.) 
_ This must be supposed also very apt and likely to succeed, 
a there will be an apprehension in the case, that there 
s something divine in all this; some misgiving or suspi- 
cion of it; “Sure it is of God, that there is this change 
and turn upon the spirits of so many men! Sure there is 
some divine hand in it!” ‘We find, that there were such 
apprehensions of somewhat divine in the matter, whenso 
great things ae ea first by the ministry of the 
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apostles, The most malicious enethies were full of doubt, 
whereunto this would grow, Acts v. 24. And one of their 
wisest men saith, in ver. 39. “If it (this thing) be of 
God ;”—that if imports a suspicion, some doubt and ap- 
prehension of the thing as not improbable: “Perhaps this 
1s of God, that there are begun such alterations in many 
men ; that those who lived before asif they were altoge- 
ther made of earth, now are come to mind nothing but 
heaven and eternity, and the concernment of another 
world. It is very likely, that there is a divine hand in 
this matter; for the more we inquire and search, the less 
we have to say against what these men do; we cannot see 
but it is highly reasonable, that men should live, as they 
say we should, in more serious observance of, and deyo- 
tedness and love to, the great Lord of heaven and earth, 
and the Redeemer of sinners.” And, 

7. Hereupon succeeds naturally a favourable inclina- 
tion towards religion, in those who have hitherto been 
strangers, at least, to the power and life of it. When they 
see it sparkle in the conversations of others; when they 
see persons that were become like other men, (for that is 
the present state of the world, and it is too much to be 
feared that it will grow more and more so, that those who 
have been very forward professors of religion fall to decay, 
and their profession like an old garment growsthreadbare, 
and is worn off from them by piece-meal, and they cease 
to be what they were; family orders are thrown off, no 
worship, no calling upon God; they let themselves be in- 
gulfed of the world, as if they were here in the world for 
nothing else than to drive designs for afew days; eternity 
and everlasting concernments being quite forgot, ) when it 
shall be said, that men, whatever they were before, are 
awakening out of this drowsy, dead sleep, and returning 
from that dreadful apostacy ; and a spirit of seriousness 
and life and vigour begins to show itself; and religion and 
holiness (as I was saying) shall sparkle in the lives of 
them, in whose conversation there was hardly the least 
glimmering of it appearing before: then so amiable and 
lovely a thing, as well as highly reasonable, religion is, 
that it will draw favourable inclination ;. especially when 
that apprehension goes along, that there is certainly a 
divine impression upon men’s minds, that makes them ‘o 
bestir themselves and to alter their course from what it 
was, and that induces so many to do thus as it were at 
once. For there is a natural reverence of what is appre- 
hended to be divine; this naturally draws a kind of vene- 
ration. It was indeed strange, how the world could be 
imposed upon to believe such figments and fables as they 
did ; but being made to believe them, we see what was 
the natural operation of that veneration, which resides in 
the spirits of men, of things apprehended divine. For the 
image that dropped down from Jupiter, mentioned in 
Acts xix. 35. it is strange, how the people could be made 
to believe, that such an image fell down out of heaven : 
but being made to believe it, nature followed its own course; 
that is, most highly to reverence what they apprehended 
to be of a divine descent, and what came from above. All 
the city, all that city of Ephesus, was a worshipper of the 
image that they were told came down from Jupiter. A 
favourable propension there will be towards religion, when 
once men come generally to take notice of it as a divine 
thing; of divine descent, as it is of a divine tendency. 
And so it was in that first.great work of this kind, which 
we read of in Acts ii. That numerous multitude of con- 
verts, three thousand at.one sermon, continued in break- 
ing of bread from house to house, and did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, (ver. ie) praising 
God, and having favour with all the people, ver. 47. Re- - 
ligion, when it comes to be itself and to look like itself, 
will very much attract favour from all that behold the 
genuine, natural workings and tendencies of it. 

8. Hereupon doth unavoidably ensue a general reputa- 
tion to serious religion, which will signify a great deal to 
this. When serious religion shall by these means be brought 
into credit, then the work will drive on apace, and the 
chariot-wheels move easily. Let us but bethink ourselves, 
what the reputation even of so despicable a thing as wick- 
edness itself doth in the world; how it spreads, when 
common practice hath once given it a reputation. Things,. 


‘that at other times persons would have been ashamed of, 
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or even that they should be suspected concerning them, 
afterwards they come to glory in: and when once the re- 
straint of shame is gone off from the spirits of men, it is 
a strange liberty they find to do wickedly ; now they can 
easily go from one wickedness to another, from bad to 
worse, and still to 1 rOrse ; for the restraint is gone, that 
bound up their spirits before. When the shame then of 
being seriously religious shall cease, and it shall become a 
reputation in the world; think, what that will signify in 
the case of so highly reasonable and beautiful a thing, as 
religion in itself is. Common reputation gives a patronage 
to so horrid, so ignominious a thing as wickedness: what 
will not so lovely and praise-worthy a thing, as religion is 
in the very heart and conscience of men that allow them- 
selves to consider it, gain of reputation and by it in such 
a case; when every man shall be the more esteemed of, 
by how much the more he appears a sincerely religious 
man; when no man shall be afraid to avow himself a 
fearer of the great Lord of heaven and earth, but this shali 
be reckoned in every one’s account a high glory; when 
every one shall be ready to give suffrage to it, and to say, 
it is reasonable we should all be so? ‘Then may we sup- 
pose religion to be riding on prosperously, conquering and 
to conquer; then may we expect the arrows of the great 
Author of it to be sharp in aie hearts of men, the way of 
access will be easy into the inwards of men’s souls, the 
great truths and doctrines of religion will come under no 
prejudice, men will not be shy and ashamed to entertain 
them, or afraid what the tendency of entertaining them 
will be, or what course they shall be thereby engaged in, 
that may possibly prove injurious to them in point of re- 
putation or worldly interest one way or another. 

These things being all taken together, it seems we have 
& pretty apt method, and a representation of fair and easy 
Steps, in which we may suppose such a work to be carried 
on; when once there is that great effort of the almighty 
power of the Spirit, to cause somewhat general rousings 
and awakenings in the spirits of men, to make them a 
little bestir themselves and look about them, with respect 
to the concernments of the Maker of this world, and their 
relation and tendency to another world. And when we 
see how such a thing may be carried on from step to step, 
the apprehension of it should not be thrown aside as very 
remote and alien, and as if it were altogether unlikely that 
any such thing should ever be done in the world. You 
know that great inundations, as they gradually spread in 
circuit, so they increase and grow more copious by a con- 
tinual accession of new rivulets and springs to them, 
wherever they spread: so it isin such a work as this of 
the Spirit of God. That Almighty Spirit, the further it 
goes, the more it engages and takes in the concurrence of 
the spirits of men, as so many rivulets into the great and 
common inundation. For the expression of pouring forth 
the Spiliscems to favour that metaphor, and to.look to- 
wards it; asthe communications of the Spirit are fre- 
quently in Scripture spoken of under the same metaphor 
of streams of water, rivers of water. So itis also in a 
common conflagration; (the workings of the Spirit are 
represented by both these elements ;) the further the fire 
spreads, still the more matter it meets with, the more com- 


bustible matter; and that way still more and more in- | 


creases If, even intensively, according as it spreads 
more extensively: because it still meets with more fuel to 


feed upon. We might thus render this business very easy | 


and familiar to our own thoughts, by considering how 
such a communication of the Spirit once begun and set 
on foot doth spread and propagate itself, even in an ordi- 


_ nary and easy way and method further and further. 


I shall only close at present with one hint, which may 
point out to us one thing more, as a way to make this ap- 
prehension most familiar to us. It would certainly be most 
clearly apprehensible, how such a work may be wrought,by 
getting as much of it as is possible exemplified in ourselves, 


- upon our own souls. If once we come to find and feel the 


Spirit of the living God seizing our spirits, coming with 


-an almighty and irresistible power upon us; if we can but 


feel the fire burn within, and find it refining us, consuming 
our dross, melting and mollifying us, new moulding us, 
quickening and enlarging us; it will be very easy to ap- 
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prehend then, how such a work may be carried on in the 

world. For if I have but the notion of a unit in my mind, 

I can soon apprehend a bigger number; it is but adding 
one unit to that, and another to that, and so on, till Icome 

to a greater number. If I can but find and experience 

such a mighty: operation of that blessed Spirit upon my 

own soul, it is easy then to conceive thus ; if it be so with 

another, and another, and another, religion will in this 
way become a very lively prosperous thing in the world. 
It is but the multiplying of instances, and the thing 


> 


done: and he that can do so by me, can do the same by | 


another, and another, and so onwards. And methinks we 
should not rest ourselves satisfied, till we find somewhat, 
till we find more of this within ourselves. Oh what a mi- 
serable thing is a Christian, when he isdead! We look 
with a great deal of compassion upon the death of any 
thing; but the case claims so much the more, by how much 
the life is more noble that is extinct or seems extinct ; or 
when the life once supposed to have been, now appears as 
if it were quite extinct. Is the expiration of this natural 


life a thing to be beheld with pity ? what is it to lose, orto — 


appear at least deprived of the life of a child of God? to 
be destitute of such a life, which I have at least pretended 
to, and carried some appearance and semblance of? The 
death of a peasant is a considerable thing, and it were 
barbarous not to take notice of it with a resehtment; but 
when it comes to be talked, A great man is dead, a noble- 
man, a prince; this makes a great noise and ring in the 
world; and such a person having been of any use and 
account in his age, his exit is not without a great lamen- 
tation. IfI had but a finger dead, it would be an afflic- 
tion; but if I look into myself, lo, there I behold the death 
of a soul, a reasonable, intelligent pirit; that ought to 
live the life of God, devoted to God, in commerce with 
God ; I look into it, and it is dead. Oh! how intolerable a 
thing should this be to me! till I find some revivings, some 
stirrings, some indications of life; that is, till I find reli- 
gion live; that I have somewhat more than an empty, 
naked, spiritless form of religion; that I can now go and 
pray, and have life in my prayer; go and hear the word, 
and find life in my hearing. Of all deaths there is none 
so dreadful and so to be lamented, as that of religion, and 
certainly most of all in ourselves; that my religiomis a 
dead thing. How impatient should I be to find it revived! 
And if I will but be restless in this, and make it my daily 
business importunately to supplicate the Father of spirits, 
“Take pity of thine own offspring, let me not lie lan- 
guishing still in death;” and I at last obtain a merciful 
audience, (as itis plainly said, that the heart shall live that 
seeks God}) then I have such an exemplification in my 
own soul of the matter we have been discoursing of, as 
that I can easily represent to myself; ‘‘ When such a work 
is done in others as is done in my own soul, and comes to 
be made common amongst others; then will religion be a 
very lively, prosperous, flourishing thing in the world.” 
And that certainly is the best way of all others to make 
this thing apprehensible to ourselves, to get the thoughts 
of it familiarized to us, in how easy a way religion should 
grow and spread among men. ’ 
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Ir was thought requisite to lay before you some consi- 
derations, that might facilitate the apprehension and belief 
of the revival and prosperous state of religion in the world. 
Three were mentioned to that purpose. 

I. The consideration of what hath been done in this 
kind heretofore, when the Spirit was so eminently poured 
forth at first. 

II. The consideration, by how eas 
apt a method it is supposable, that suc 
done. ‘These have been spoken of. z 

If once it please God to say, he will do such and such 
things, we need not to be told how. ‘Is any thing too 


steps and in how 
a work may be 


; 
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hard for me?” saith the Lord. That should be enough © 
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for us; but we find, that commonly it is not enough; 
experience doth too commonly show that. And therefore 
the supposition of suchgeetadua! progress as hath been 
mentioned, doth most facilitate the apprehension of such 
a thing; though we do not imply or suppose in al] this, 
that any thing the less power is exerted; but only that it 
is put forth in a way more familiar to our thoughts. As 


“yin the creation of the world there was an exertion even of 
oo power, the Almightiness (as I may speak) of 


power; but that absolute power soon became ordinate; 
and that order and chain of causes, and the method of their 
operations and peculiar virtues, which we are wont to call 
by the name of nature, universal and particular nature, 
soon came to be fixed and settled; according whereto God 
_hath since continued the world, and propagated the indi- 
viduals of every sort and kind of creatures, or propagated 
the kind in those individuals. This is not tosuppose more 
and less power, but is only a various exertion of the same 
ower. But when power is exerted in this latter way, it 


dsuch things. It is said in Heb. xi. 3. Through faith 
we understand, that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God. By faith; how is that? Why, faith is said, in the 
clause a little before, to be the ‘evidence of things not 
seen.” We were.none of us at the making of the world, 
we saw not how things were done then; but we have the 
‘matter imparted to us by God himself, we have a divine 
testimony in the case; the history committed into sacred 


< 


¢ is more apprehensible by us, how it goes forth to do such 


_ records; by which we are informed, not only that the 


ore was made, but how it was made, by what steps and 
y how gradual a progression the great God went on in 
the doing of that stupendous work. And hereupon it is 
said, “by faith we understand,” ILicre: voepev; that is, as 
that word signifies, by faith we come to have the formed, 
explicit notion in our minds, to have distinct thoughts 
and apprehensions how such a work was done. Thus we 
learn, how much was done such a day, and how much 
‘such a day; light created the first day; the second, the 
firmament; the third, the earth, dry land, and the seas or 
the gathering together of the waters into one place; and 
then herbs and trees and beasts, &c. according to their 
several kinds; and soon. Now this begets a clearer and 
more distinct apprehension in our minds of the way of 
making the world, than if it had been only said, that the 
world was at first made by God. We understand it by 
faith, have a notion begot in our minds clear and distinct 
by faith; inasmuch as or so far as the testimony is distinct 
and clear, which we have concerning this matter. Though 
it is true, reason would go far to demonstrate, that this 
world had a beginning; yet reasoning could never have 
helped us to voetv, distinctly to understand, in what steps 
or in how easy and fit a method that great work was car- 
ried on. So now in making the world anew, erecting the 
new heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness, wherein it shall dwell; we certainly can more 
distinctly apprehend how that work is done, if it be repre- 
ented as done by such a kind of gradation as you have 
fara of, than if we were put to it to conceive it done all 
atonce. There is no less power required to the continuing 
of this world as it is, than was to the making of it what it 
is; for it is the continual exertion of the same power that 
doth it. But our thoughts are not so liable to be amused, 


_ (they are not at all amused,) to see a continual succession 


. 
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of things in the natural way of production. It gives us no 
difficulty or trouble to see how children are born, how the 
kinds of other creatures are propagated; whereas it would 
grealy amusé us, to think of men and beasts and trees and 
herbs all starting up of a sudden out of nothing. Though 
we cannot, upon a reasonable consideration of the case, 
but acknowledge, that it were as easy a thing for God to 
have created man, as he did Adam, by an immediate hand, 
as it is to continue the race of mankind in that way wherein 
he doth it; the operation would not be harder to him; 

et it was, it seems, in the judgment of his infinite wisdom, 

ess apt; and it would be harder and more unapprehen- 
sible unto us. So, we must acknowledge too, that it were 
_no harder a thing for God, “ of stones to raise up.children 
~ unto Abraham,” to make Christians, proselytes to religion 


ah, 
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that way, than to convert men by the Gospel; but this, 
which he hath chosen to be his ordinary way, we have 
reason and obligation to account the fittest way; and it is 
away more familiar and easily conceivable toour thoughts. 
And therefore it doth much towai . the facilitating the 
apprehension and belief of this great change, to consider, 
by how easy steps and in how apt a method such a work 
as this may be done. And this will be very considerable 
unto such pees that take notice, (which any observing 
man would,) how little apt the wise and holy God is to step 
out of his usual course, further than the plain necessity of 
the case, in reference to such or such great ends of his, 
doth require. But then add we hereto, 

III. The consideration, how highly suitable it is to the 
blessed God to do this work. Doth it not look like a God- 
like work ? doth it not carry the aspect of a God-like under- 
taking and performance, a thing worthy of God, to restore 
religion and improve it much further in the world? We 
shall show, in what particular respects it is suitable to him. 

1. Itis very suitable to his most mysterious wisdom: the 
glory whereof it is to do things, that none could contrive 
to do besides; and especially to rescue and recover what 
seemed lost and hopeless, when the sentence of death was 
as it were actually thereupon, that is, religion. This is 
the attribute of Divine wisdom, to recover things out of so 
dreadful a degeneracy; to retrieve matters, when the case 
was so desperate unto all men’s apprehensions. It is the 
choice of Divine wisdom to do so, to find an expedient 
even in the last necessity: according to that monumental 
name, which Abraham put upon the mount, where he 
was to have sacrificed his Son, Jehovah-jireh; The Lord 
will see, or, The Lord will provide and take care: an in- 
stance thought fit to be upon record unto all succeeding 
time, as a discovery what the choice of the Divine wisdom 
is; that is, to take things even when they are desperate, and 
to find out an expedient to salve all. An instance like to 
that I remember Plutarch: takes notice of, that one Metella 
in acertain great exigence was to have been sacrificed, but 
was prevented by the miraculous substitution of a heifer in 
the room of the intended victim: so possibly pagans might 
have fabulously imitated what some way or other they 
came to have heard from the sacred records. But so the 
case seems to be with religion, when God shall so wonder- 
fully retrieve it, as it was with the heir of the promise, the 
knife just at the very throat. There was a contrivance 
suitable to the wisdom of God, to hit upon this critical 
juncture of time, to rescue him from so neara death, when 
he seemed even upon expiring. And as he was fetched 
from death even in a figure; (his father received him from 
thence in a figure, Heb. xi. 19.)so it must be with religion 
too. The son of the free-woman, Isaac, was the emblem 
of it: it is as it were in a like figure to be fetched from 
death, by a kind of resurrection from the dead; life from 
the dead, as the apostle speaks; when the time shall be 
of bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles, and the saving 
of all Israel. How glorious the display of Divine wisdom, 
to let so gross darkness cover the world, so black and 
gloomy a aay be upon it, that shall issue at last in so much 
brightness and so glorious light! even in the evening, as 
it is in Zech. xiv. 7. wherein the Lord shall be king over 
all the earth; and there shall be one Lord and his name 
one, ver.9. Then comes that bright and glorious evening 
after a black and gloomy day: not perfect darkness; there 
is not such’in the spiritual world, when things are at the 
worst; as they use to say there is not in the natural world, 
non dantur pure tenebre: so it is there said, that the light 
shall not be clear nor dark, ver. 6. It shall be as if it * 
were neither day nor night, ver.'7. In that day, (and it 
shall be one day known to the Lord, neither day nor night,) 
at evening-time it shall be light. You know how great a 
change the diurnal return of the sun makes; and were it 
not that the thing is usual, and we are accustomed to it, — 
that would be thought a strange matter. How vast is the 
change, that, when darkness is upon the spacious hemi- 
sphere, all of a sudden the return of the sun should clothe 
all with so much light and lustre and glory, as we see it 
doth! Such vicissitudes the wisdom of God hath thought 
fit: but especially it hath been reckoned more suitable to 
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his wisdom, to carry things on from obscurer and less con- | difficult, and even unexpected to all men; this is a thing 
siderable beginnings unto perfect and more glorious issues, | becoming God, to do what no one else could do. It is the 
so that in the evening it shall be light: all the foregoing | acknowledgment therefore that is given him as God, a 
day did jook more like night than day. That we reckon | glorifying him as God, which we find done by Jehoshaphat, 
a great work of wisdom, to be able to find out a way of | 2 Chron. xx. 12. We know not what to do; but our eyes 
doing the most unexpected things, that no one would have | are upon thee. That is as much as to confess, that when 
thought of, further than as it may please him to give any | all created power is at a nonplus and can dc no more,(we 
previous intimations of his purpose, what he will do. can do no more,) yet thou hast still somewhat to do, when * 
2. It is most suitable to that supreme interest which he | there is nothing remaining to be done by any hand else. 
hath in this lower world, that propriety and dominion | And it is very subsidiary in this case, and helpful too 
which he claims in it to himself by a most rightful claim; | apprehension and faith, to consider the immense 
o procure himself a more universal actual acknowledg- | omniscience of that Spirit, whereby this great work is to 
ment and subjection, than hitherto: whether we speak of | be done; to think that that Spirit is already every where; 
his natural interest, as he is the God and the Creator of the | as in Psalm exxxix.'7. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
world; (this lower part, this inferior region is a part.of | and whither shall I flee from thy presence? Whether I 
his creation too;) or of his acquired interest by the Re- | think of heaven or earth, or of any the remotest parts be- 
deemer; and I more especially intend the latter. When | yond the seas, there thy Spirit is. He doth noi need to go 
I consider the magnificent things, that the Scripture speaks | far in order to the doing of these great things; but only to 
concerning the interest of the Redeemer in this world, this | exert a present influence, where he is already, having all 
lapsed apostate world; (such as this, Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. | things subsisting in him, living, moving, and having their - 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth: Go| being inhim. And when we consider, how great the effi- ~ 
ye therefore, and teach all nations ; make men know, that | cacy is of that great apostate, impure spirit, that in Scrip- 
they belong to me and are all my right; lay my claim to | ture uses to go under the name of Satan or the devil, te 
em, proclaim my right, challenge my interest for me, | keep the world in darkness and ignorance, to hold them 
proselyte them to me; baptize them into my name, with | off from God; (the course of the world is said to be after _ 
the Father’s and the Holy Ghost’s;) this doth import, as | the power of the prince of the air, the spirit that worketh 
if some time or other he meant to have a more actual ac- | in the hearts of the children of disobedience, Eph. ii. 2.) _ 
knowledgment and subjection in this world, than hitherto. | when we think, that his influence should be so diffused and 
If we look upon such a text as that, He died, and revived, | extensive, as thait is thought fit to be said, that the whole © 
and rose again, that he might be Lord both of the living | world lies év ro r2»no@, which is capable of being read, in 
and the dead, Rom. xiv. 9. The living and the dead | the evil one, in the wicked one, (1 John v. 19.) how should 
comprehend all that we can think of; and it signifies as | faith triumph in the apprehension of the absolute immen- 
much as, that he might be the universal Lord of all. | sity and omnipresence of the blessed Spirit, by which. this 
Having paid so dear a price, do we not think, that he will | great work is to be wrought and done in the world! when, 
make more of the purchase, than hitherto he hath? as you | as we know, Satan cannot be every where, he makes use of 
have it pursued in that 14th to the Romans in several ex- | many hands, many instruments: but this Spirit, that works 
pressions, ver. 7,9. None of us liveth to himself, and no | all in all immediately itself, how agreeable is it to be the 
man dieth to himself—F'or to this end Christ both died, | author of such a work as this, the reviving of religion out of 
and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the | that dismal death that is so generally upon it in the world! 
dead and living. That invitation to all the ends of the| 4. We cannot but apprehend it most suitable to the 
earth is of asstrong import this way, Isa. xlv. 22. Look unto | Divine goodness, that boundless, flowing goodness ; that, 
me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth. Observe | after the prince of darkness, the Apollyon, the destroyer of 
the solemnity and majesty of the following words, ver. 23. | souls, hath been leading still his multitudes down to perdi- 
I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my | tion from age toage, with so little check or restraint, a time 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me | should come, when in so visible a way the spoil should be 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear. Which | rescued out of the hand of the terrible and the strong; and 
saying is expressly applied tu the Lord Christ by the | the Son of God come in for his portion and share, that it 
apostle in Phil ii. 11. ‘Consider to the same purpose the | was said should be divided to him, Isa. liii. 12. How like 
solemnity of his inauguration, and the largeness of the | will such a dispensation as this be unto that first joyful 
grant made to him thereupon, Ps, ii. 6, 7. I have'set my | sound of the Gospel by the ministry of angels, “Glory to 
. King upon my holy hill of Zion: I will declare the de- | God in the highest, peace on earth, and good-will toward 
cree;—Thou art my Son, this day have | begotten thee. | men!” How agreeable to this will that be which we find 
” This day, that is, the resurrection-day; that is the emi- | in Rev. xxi.3. When that voice shall be heard, concerning 
nently intended sense, as the apostle’s quoting of it in Acts | a thing then actually done and taking place, “Behold, the 
xiii. 33. plainly signifies. This day have I begotten thee; | tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
thou art now to me the first-born of the dead, the first- | them; and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
begotten of them that ie and being my first-born, art a | be with them, and be their God: and all tears shall be 
' great heir; and this is thy inheritance:—I will give thee | wiped away;” as it follows, ver. 4. Certainly itis very God- 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts | like upon this account, that such a thing should be. To 
of the earth for thy possession, ver, 8. Sure that signifies | reflect as such passages of Scripture; ‘ God so loved the 
more than mere right and title. And think how pursuantly | world, that he gave his only-begotten Son,” &e. “After 
to that it is foretold, Rev. xi. 15, that, upon the sounding of | that the kindness and love of God to man appeared,” that 
the seventh trumpet, the voice should be, the proclamation | ¢:\avOpwrta, and the large goodness which such expressions 
should go forth, “ The kingdoms of this world are become | signify, methinks should prevent its being thought strange, 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” They are | that more large correspondent effects of such goodness are 
become so; that must needs be in some other way than | expected, before the end of all things shall come. 
they could be understood to be so before; they were always must add here by way of caution, that it is true, it is 
in right and title. It is very suitable to that supreme and | not safe to conclude from what we conceive suitable to 
sovereign interest that he hath, at one time or another, to | God to do, that such a thing shall certainly be done; a 
assert his right; especially considering it as a disputed | stress were not to be laid upon that kind of arguing, if we 
right: for how long hath this interest been contested about | would suppose that argument to be the original and prin- 
by the usurping god of this world, the prince of the dark- | ciple. But having other grounds to rely upon, which you 
ness of this world! he who-hath tyrannized in the dark, | have heard, it is very aptly subsidiary; and signifies very 
and made it se much his business to keep all men from | considerably as an addition to have the apprehension of 
knowing any other lord! such a work as every way most suitable to God and wor- 
3. It is most suitable unto the immense almighty power, | thy of him. And when we find upon other grounds, that 
by which he is able to subdue all things to himself. It will] is, from what God hath expressly said and foretold, that 
be upon that account a God-like work, worthy of such | we have cause to receive and entertain such a truth; we 
an agent. ‘To make all mountains vanish before Zerub- | have reason to entertain it with a great deal more compla- 
babel, Zech. iv. 7. to bring about what seemed so very | cency, and. to-solace and satisfy ourselves in it the more, 
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by how much the more we apprehend of suitableness and 
congruity, and the fitness in it, and how every way it be- 
comes that great God that is to be the Author of this blessed 
‘work. We may venture“after him to speak of what is 
suitable; that is, when he hath told us what he will do, 
or when we have seen what he doth, then it is fit for us to 
‘say this was very worthy of God, fit for him to do; or it 
will be so whenever he shall please to do it, if it be what 
we are yet expecting him from his word to do. 

But if it be objected here; If in these several respects it 
be a thing suitable to God to do such a work as this, why 
: wae not done long ago? inasmuch as this wasas good a 

reason at any othertime, asitcan be in any time yet to come; 
since God’s wisdom, his sovereign dominion, his power and 
might, his grace and goodness, were always the same ? 

‘Yo that I shall shortly say, 

1. That if it be a thing very suitable to God to do, as 
we have represented, certainly it seems a great deal more 
likely, and a far more probable way of reasoning, from its 
not being done, to expect that at some time or other it 
shall, than that it never shall. But we have told you we 
rely upon other grounds, and take in that consideration 
only as subsidiary and adjumental, to facilitate our appre- 
hension and belief of what God hath foretold in his word. 
But I add, 

2. That there are but these two things, that we can have 
to consider in this matter, and to give an account of; the 
delaying of such a word so long, and the doing it at last ; 
and I doubt not but a very unexceptionable account may 
be given of both. 

Ist, For the delaying of itsolong. Truly we have rea- 
son enough to resolve that into that justice, against which 
no one that ever considers can open his mouth in this 
case. Is it to be thought strange, that God should so 
long withhold his light and influence from a world in so 
wilful an apostacy and degeneracy and rebellion through: 
so many ages; that had always taken care to propagate 
the enmity, and to keep on foot the rebellion, so as that 
always, when he comes to look down upon the world, this 
isthe prospect that he hath of it, this the account of things ; 
looking down from heaven upon the children of men, he 
seeth, that there 1s none that doeth good, none that under- 
stand and seek God, Psal. liii. 1,2. Men affect distance 
from him, they please themselves to be without him in the 
world. Is it to be thought strange? is it not highly just, 
that he should make that their long continued doom, which 
had been their horrid choice? You affect to be without 
God! Be so, in your own loved darkness and death! 
Men might see, that things are not well with them, that 
they are in an unhappy state; it is visible. Ira Dei est 
vita mortalis, is an ancient saying, this mortal life is the 
very wrath of God. Men might apprehend, that God is 
angry, that they are not such creatures as man was made 
‘at first; heathens have apprehended and spoken of the 
apostacy. But when they are miserable, and feel them- 
selyes so, yet they don’t return to him and seek after him: 
they cannot help themselves, to mend the temper of their 
own spirits, which they might easily discern is far out of 
course; yet they don’t ery for help. It is highly glorious 
triumphant justice, to withhold so despised and neglected 
a presence and infiuence from so vile and wicked a gene- 
ration; But then, 

2dly, For doing such a thing at last notwithstanding, 
good account maybe givenalso. Inasmuch as this cannot 
be said to be a thing to which justice most strictly and in- 
dispensably and perpetually obliges, but a thing which it 
doth highly approve; wisdom and sovereignty may most 
fitly interpose at pleasure, and when it shall be thought fit. 
God may let his action against the world fall when he will, 
though he have a most righteous one; and, as the apostle 
speaks, Rom. xi. 22. concerning this case, the restitution 
of the Jews, which shall be unto the Gentiles also life from 
the dead, when all shall be gathered in at once; we are 
to expect instances, in the mixed course of God’s dispen- 
sation, both of his severity and goodness; and finally, 
when that time comes, when all Israel shall be saved, and 
the fulness of the Gentiles be brought in, the matter is to 
be resolved into such an exclamation, as that which the 
apostle makes, (ver. 33.) “Oh the depth of the riches both 
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of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” It is to be refer- 
red unto his wisdom and sovereignty, to time things as 
seems good to him. The times and seasons are bid in his 


own power, Actsi. 7, Hidden from us, but in his power 


to state and settle and determine when and as he pleases. 
What is more agreeable unto so absolute a sovereign, and 
so wise a one, than such an arbitrary timing of the dispen- 
sation of grace, whenever it shall have its course ? 

And for our own part; as we have that reason to adore 
sovereign wisdom and goodness, whenever they shall have 
their exercise in this kind; so in the mean time we have 
reason to be silent, and our mouths to be stopped, while 
God doth as yet defer and delay the time of that pouring 
forth of his Spirit. "We have reason to be silent, if it be 
our lot in our age to be under the restraints of that blessed 
Spirit. When was there ever any age in the world, that 
might more fitly be pitched upon for the object, upon 
which justice should fave its exercise in this kind ? Was 
there ever an age, wherein the Spirit was more grieved, 
more striven against ? wherein God should have more cause 
and reason to say, My Spirit shall not strive with you? 
with whomscever of all mortals it strives, it shall not strive 


with you! To cast our eyes abroad, and consider the state - 


of the world; and to look on the state of things at home: 
—for the nations about us, we have heard how they have 

been for years together; what reformations do we hear of ? 

what dispositions to return to God? Men cry because of 

the oppressions of the mighty; but none say, “Where is 

God our Maker?’ Every where there is that disposition 

to groan and languish and die under their pressure; but no 

inquiries after God; and whereas they cannot turn to him 

without him, (and we acknowledge that for a principle, ) 

help in order thereto is not implored. We can feel what 

is externally afilictive; the Divine absence we feel not: 

when his soul is departed from us, we are not concerned 

to be without the Spirit; as Jer. vi. 8. Lest my soul de- 

part from thee. He speaks of that presence of his as a 

soul to that people; as it truly and really is to a people 

professing the name of God: his special presence is the 

soul of such a people, as they are such a people; holds 

things together, keeps up and maintains life and order. Be 

instructed, lest my soul be gone. When his presence and 

Spirit retire and are withdrawn, it is as discernible in the 

state of things among a people, as a man can distinguish 

a carcass from a living man. God is gone, his soul is de- 

parted, the soul which he had put into such a people, 

which was active and at workamongst them. Well! but 

we are men still for all that, we are reasonable creatures, 

and have an apprehensive understanding of the word, and 

faculties remaining to us; so that we might know, that 

such a presence is gone, and we are miserable tnereby; 

and there might, one would think, be some lamentings after 

the Lord: but where almost are they to be found? If we 

could have the world at will, enjoy what would gratify 

sensual inclination, God might be gone and keep away 
from us, and few would concern themselves with the mat- 
ter. Have we any thing then to say, that the season is 

deferred of pouring forth this Spirit ? No. If we consider 
the resistance and grievance and vexation, that it hath met 
withal in ourage and amongst us; itis not strange, if God 
should determine, ‘“‘ My Spirit shall not strive with you; 

whatever good thoughts I may have towards those that 

shall sueceed and come up hereafter.” But yet notwith- 
standing, it is most suitable and congruous, that at one 
time or another so great a workas this, the recovery of re- 
ligion from under so dismal a darkness and so great a 
death, should be done. And all these things together 
serve to evince, that this means hath an efficacy, which 
we have reason to believe both can and will do this work, 
so as to make religion to prosper and flourish in the world 
sooner or later. 
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We have shown at large the efficacy of the means 
assigned in the text, a plentiful effusion of the Spirit, 
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for bringing about a happy state of things to the Chris- 
tian church; in one of those two things, that must be 
supposed to concur in making up such a happy state; 
namely, 

I. For the revival of the power of religion.» Without 
which the other branch, which we are further to consider, 
would signify very little to the good state of the church. 
But this being presupposed, we now proceed to show, how 
efficacious a means the revival of religion and the prosper- 
ous flourishing state of that, by the spirit poured forth, 
would be— 

Il. For bringing about an externally happy state of 
things in the church of God. And it would be so, 1. By 
removing the causes of public calamities: 2. By working 
whatsoever doth positively tend unto public good. 

. By removing the causes of public calamities ; both 
the deserving, and the working causes. : 

Ist, What does deserve public calamities ? What so far 
provokes Divine displeasure, as to inflict them, or to let 
them befall a people. Nothing doth this but sin, that only 
troubles a people, and causes an unhappy andimprosperous 
state of things, the hiding of God’s face, as the text ex- 
presses it. It doth as it were cause an ireful aspect in the 
countenance of Providence; makes that otherwise shining, 
smiling face to be hidden and obscure, and clothes it with 
terror, that it is not to be beheld. ‘The Lord’s hand is not 
shortened that it cannot save, nor his ear heavy that it 
cannot hear; but your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid his face from 
you; in the language of the text, Isaiah lix.1, 2. So it 
hath been threatened that it should be, and so in event it 
hath been, upon many of the more notable apostacies of the 
church of God. This hath constantly ensued, his hiding 
his face ; that is, his altering the course of providence, so 
as that its aspect hath become ireful and terrible. It is 
foretold, that so it should be upon such delinquencies. 
God says to Moses, Deut. xxxi. 16, &c.. Behold, thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers, and this people will rise up, 
and go a whoring after the gods of the strangers of the 
land, whither they go to be amongst them, and will forsake 
me, and break my covenant which I have made with them. 
And what will come of that? Then my anger shall be 
kindled against them in that day, and I will forsake them, 
and I will hide my face from them, and they shall be de- 
voured, and many evils and troubles shall befall them; so 
that they will say in that day, Are not these evils come 
upon us, because our God is not amongst us? and the 
like you have, chap. xxxii. 18, &c. Of the rock that begat 
thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that form- 
ed thee. And when the Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons and of his daughters. 
And he said, I will hide my face from them, I will see 
what their end shall be; for they are a very froward gene- 
ration, &c. Such threatenings you find unto the Christian 
churches too, in the 2d and 3d chapters of the Revelations. 
There it is threatened to the churches of Ephesus, and 
Pergamos, and Sardis, and Laodicea; that inasmuch as 
there were such and such things, wherein they were noto- 
riously delinquent; ‘‘If you don’t repent, I will remove 
your candlestick, Rev. i.5. If you don’t repent, I will 
fight against you with the sword of my mouth, ver. 16.” 
(That means no doubt the threatenings of the word made 
operative, and brought to execution; as in Hos. vi. 5. I 
have hewed them by the prophets; I have slain them by 
the words of my mouth.) ‘Except thou repent, I will 
come against thee as a thief, Rev. iii. 3. And, because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.—Be zealous therefore and repent, 
ver. 16, 19.” And thus it hath also in event been, accord- 
ing to the tenor of these threats. If you look over those 
Psalms, which are the records of the carriage and deport- 
ment of God’s own peculiar people towards him, and of 
his dealing with them thereupon; the 78th, 105th, and 
106th; all hath but verified that one thing mentioned in 
Lev. xxvi. 23, 24. that when they should walk contrary 
unto him, then would he also walk contrary unto them; 
z. e. he hid his face, as you have heard the import of that ex- 
pression. And it is with the same cloud that he doth as 
it were cover his face and them too. He covered the 
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daughters of Zion with a cloud in his anger, Lam. ii. 1. 
So he often did that people of the Jews. And so he hath 
the Christian churches too in great displeasure: those 
seven in Asia, those in Greece, and in many other parts 
of the world that have been famous. : 

What is it now, that must counterwork that wickedness, 
which provokes God thus to hide his face? We know his 
Spirit must do it: when he pours out his Spirit, he ceases - 
to hide his face. That is a quick refining fire, purges the 
dross; without the purging of which the whole lump is 
called reprobate silver, rejected of the Lord. When the 
matter was consulted of, the blessed God is represented 
as it were disputing with himself, whether not to abandon 
and disinherit his Israel: and when at length the contrary 
resolution is taken up, what do you find to be the concur- 
rent resolution with that of not casting them off and laying 
them aside? Jer. iii. 19. And I said, how shall I put thee 
among the children, and give thee a pleasant land, a goodly 
heritage of the hosts-of nations ? Thus the matter is resoly- 
ed, as in a subserviency to the resolution not to cast them 
off; Thou shalt call me, my Father, and shalt not turn 
away from me. ‘I will put a sonlike disposition into 
thee, and so the relation shall be continued, and I will not 
disinhérit thee.” Thus the thoughts of that severity, ot 
disinheriting and abandoning, came to be laid aside. But 
the Spirit poured forth removes also— ’ : 

Qdly, The working causes,.as well as the provoking 
causes of such calamities to the church of God; both with- 
out and within itself. 

[1.] Causes without the church itself; the injurious 
violence of open avowed enemies, the atheistical, infidel, 
idolatrous world; andall reducible to that head, by which 
the church of God may be endangered. The effusion of 
the Spirit will remove this cause of public cdlamities, either, 

1. By subduing such enemies and breaking their power. 
And while God is among his people and hath not hid his 
face they may venture to defy all the world. Gird your- 
selves, and ye shall be broken in pieces: gird yourselves, 
and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take counsel together, 
and it shall come to nought; speak the word, and it shall 
not stand: for God is with us, Isa. viii. 9, 10. “Our 
matters are in a good state; for we are not deserted and 
forsaken of the Divine presence, our defence and ourglory.” 
How is all the enemies’ power gloried over upon this ac- 
count in the 46th Psalm, and in many like places of Scrip- 
ture! In that time, when they shall generally fear the 
Lord from the west, and his glory from the rising of the 
sun; then it is said, When the enemy shall come in like 
a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him, (Isa. lix. 19.) 2. e. animate and fill up every 
part; so as that all that oppose shall even melt away 
before him. Or, 

2. They shall be overawed, so as thereby to be made to 
surcease and desist from attempts of hostility against the 
church. For the church, when religion lives in it, (as you 
know that is to be the first effect of the Spirit to this pur- 
pose,) becomes terrible as an army with banners; as the 
expression is, Cant. vi. 4. Upon life, order will be sure 
to ensue, and with that goes majesty, and with that terror. 
There is an awful majesty, you know, sits in the face of 
a man, while he lives; but if he once become a carcass, 
the fowls of the air and. the beasts of the field, and even 
the very worms of the earth, dare prey upon him. So itis 
with the church; when it is dead, when religion is become 
a mere piece of empty, spiritless formality, this makes it 
look but just like other parts of the world; they will say 
of it, What are they better than we? The religion of 
Christians, if you look only to the external formalities of 
it, hath not so much of a superiority or higher excellency, 
but that it will be a disregarded thing with them who can 
easily distinguish between vivid religion and dead. But 
when the Spirit of the living God puts forth itself in dis- 
cernible effects, and such as carry an awful aspect with 
them unto the common reason of men; religion then 
grows a venerable thing, and the very purpose of opposition 
and hostility is checked and countermanded, and even 
quite laid aside. Or else, ; 

5. They become kindly affected by this means unto the 
church ; to those that are seriously religious in the wor.d, 
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which we suppose to be, upon so general a pouring forth 
of the Spirit, a very common thing. Their hearts incline 
to favour, as we have noted upon another occasion before, 
that it is apt to be. Wherf there are manifest appearances 
ef God in the restoring of religion, it appears that the 
thing is of the Lord, the hand of heaven is seen in it. 
When it was very remarkably soamong the first converts, 
it is said, they had favour with all the people, Acts ii. 47. 
Upon those manifest appearances of God on behalf of the 
Israelites under the Egyptian oppression, the Egyptians at 
length came to favour them. ‘The Lord gave the people 
favour in the sight of the Egyptians, (Exod. xi. 3.) for they 
manifestly saw, that God was for them. So natural a 
respect, from somewhat of a remaining congenerousness, 
the manifest appearance of any thing divine did of old 
draw from the reasonable nature of man! Yea, 

4. They become sincerely proselyted very generally : 
that is to be supposed from the many scriptures formerly 
epened. And so the causes of offence and disturbance to 
the church from without very much cease, from the vast 
extension and spreading of its territories: they that were 
enemies to true Christians on every side, become such even 
of themselves. That transforming power and influence, 
which religion and the Spirit of God poured forth will 
have upon the generality of the spirits of men, isthe thing 
designedly held forth by such expressions as these, Isaiah 
xi. 6, &c. The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
jead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed, their 
young ones shall lie down together ; and the lonshall eat 
straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice’s den. It is subjoined toall this, (ver. 9.) 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea. Religion shall so diffuse itself, 
and the Spirit of God go forth with that transforming 
power, as to turn leopards and lions and beasts of prey into 
lambs, to make men of ravenous dispositions to become 
sincere Christians: according to the influence and power 
of the Spirit of Christ, the knowledge of the Lord shall co- 
ver the earth as the waters do the sea, and so there shall 
be no hurting nor destroying in all the holy mountain of 
the Lord. My design, as hath been often intimated, is 
more to show the connexion of these things with one an- 
other, than to define the circumstances of the state itself, 
and when it shall be. In the same manner I conceive the 
expression is to be understood in Psalm xlv. 5. where, 
speaking of the prosperous state and progress of the king- 
dom of Christ, its great improvements, when he shall go 
on prosperously, conquering and to conquer, he saith ; 
“Thy arrow shall be sharp in the hearts of enemies, 
whereby the people shall fall under thee. Thy arrow shall 
be directed even into their very hearts, and so they shall 
become subject unto thy rule by means of the impressions 
inade upon their hearts.” Re; ‘ 

[2.] Causes of trouble and calamity, within the church 
itself, will by the same means be made to cease too. 

We are told what those causes are by the apostle James, 


chap. iv. 1. From whence come wars and fightings among | 


you? come they not hence, even of your lusts? Indeed 
this is the same cause that was before mentioned, but con- 
sidered as disquieting and troubling the church of God in 
the world in another way of operation. The wickedness 
of the world may be considered, either with reference to 
the object of itgthe great and blessed God, against whom 
all sin of whatsoever kind is ultimately directed; or with 
reference to the general subject of it, the world itself which 
lies in wickedness. According to the former notion of it, 
as it works in direct reference to God, it is the moral cause 
of calamities; it provokes God to inflict them, as hath 
been shown. But beside that, it is to be considered in the 
other notion, in reference to the subject : and so it hath an 
immediate malignant efficiency of its own, to work public 
calamities. 

Plain it is, that the eovetousness, the pride, the wrath- 
fulness, the envy, the malice, that every where so much 
abound in the Christian church, are the source of its wars, 
the things that disquiet it, and will not let it rest: and 
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) (which involves them all) self-love ; a radical evil, from 


whence spring all the other, and consequently all the mi- 
series, that do or at any time have infested the church of 
God in this world, It is the observation of a pagan, that 
a. people’s self-love is (as he calls it) the cause of all sins; 
that too earnest love that every one unduly bears to him- 
self. And the apostle Paul, speaking of the perilous times 
that should be in the latter age of the world, or the last 
times, (meaning by that phrase the latter part of the age 
from the Messiah to the end of the world, according to the 
known division of time into three ages by the Jews, ) signi- 
fies that the perilousness of those times should then prin- . 


cipally appear, when there should be a more notorious dis- | 


covery of that great principle of self-love every where in — 


the world. Indeed that hath been a principle ruling the 
world ever since the breaking off of man from God. Yet 
we know there are some times of more prevailing wicked- 
ness in the world than others are: and this is the character 
of those perilous times of the last age, that men should be 
lovers of their own selves, ¢i\avro:, 2 Tim. ili. 1,2. Or, as 
the apostle Peter, speaking of the same latter times, ex- 
presses it, 2 Pet. 11. 10. men shall be avOddets, self-pleasers. 

It is very obvious how all the other particular evils 
spring from this one root. What is pride but an over- 
weening conceit of a man’s self? too much complacency 
in and admiration of one’s self? What is covetousness, 
but a labouring to grasp all to oneself? Envy rises, be- 
cause I see others have the good things which I would 
fain have myself. When it fares better with a man than 
it doth with others, then he is proud; when it fares better 
with others than it does with him, then he is envious. 
When he is proud upon the former account, that subdues 
him to the dominion of such other evils, as have most af- 
finity with that; it makes him wrathful, malicious, re- 
vengeful, and the like. All these miseries, in respect 
whereof the last days are said to be perilous, are by the 
apostles in the fore-mentioned places referred unto self- 
love, self-pleasing, as the proper diagnostics and charac- 
ters of such a state of the world. But what kind of self-love 
is it ? or what kind of self is it the love of ? It is our most 
ignoble, meanest self, the basest part of ourselves; the 
body, the sensitive life, and the good things that are suitable 
and subservient to that. This selfis the great idol set up 
all the world over, and the undue love of it is the idolatry 
by which that idolis served: terrene and earthly good, in 
the several kinds and sorts of it, are the several sorts of 
sacrifices, by which that idol is from time to time provided 
for. This being the true state of the case, as wickedness 
doth more prevail and abound, there is still the higher 
contestation between idol and idol: so many men, so 
many idols; and so many altars set up for each several 
idol. And this makes all the hurry and commotion in 
each part and corner, every man labouring to grasp as 
much as he can to the service of his own idol, his own 
private and particular interest. This hath drawn that 
mundation of miseries upon the church of God; the 
wickedness of men hath thus broke out like a flood. The. 
floods of ungodly men, acted by such principles, and by 
that one principle as radical to all the rest, have over- 
whelmed the world and the chureh with miseries. 

And where is the cure? Only the Spirit of the Lord 
lifting up a standard against these floods; and that by 
turning men from transgression in Zion, Isa. lix. 19, 20. 
by counterworking that wickedness, that hath prevailed so 
far and to so high a degree. The Spirit of the living God 
only can purge and compose at once the troubled state of 
things. "Wickedness can never admit any such thing as 
quiet. The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it can- 
not rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked, Isa. lvii. 20,21. They 
can neither admit it themselves, nor permit it to others. 
Now here the great purifier must be the Spirit poured 
forth ; spoken of under the metaphorical expressions of a 
refiner’s fire, and of fuller’s soap, Mal. iii. 2. That is a 
quick and fervent fire, and will certainly make away with 
the dross and wickedness, when once it comes to pour 
forth its mighty and fervent influences to that blessed pur- 
pose: even though there should be a state of things, as is 
foretold in Zech. xiii. 8,9. when two third parts of the 
land should be cut off and die, and only a third be left; 
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that shall be refined, as silver is refined, and tried, as gold 
is tried. It is but one and the same labour, that gives pu- 
rity and peace. The same thing that defiles, disturbs; 
and the same thing that purges, pacifies, and brings all to 
a quiet state and happy composure. So the Spirit poured 
forth will be a most efficacious means to bring about a 
good state, by removing the causes of public miseries. 
And also, 

2. By working whatsoever hath a positive tendency to 
the good and happiness of the church. To evidence this, 
I shall speak, first of the principles, which it doth im- 
plant. And, secondly, of the effects, which it works by 
those implanted principles, tending to the common pros- 
perity of the whole church. 

[1.] The principles, which it doth implant. We may 
comprehend them all summarily under the name of the 
Divine image, which it is the great business of the Spirit 
to restore among men. And Ff shall particularize no lower 
than to these two heads,—divine light, and—love; which 
the Spirit of God poured forth settles and plants in the 
minds of men. These are the two great things, wherein 
men are capable of imitating God. By one of the pen- 
men of holy writ, the apostle St. John, in one and the 
same epistle, God is said to be both light and love. God 
is light, 1 John i. 5. God is love, chap. iv. 16. These 
made somewhat generally to obtain amongst men, cannot 
but infer a most happy state. 

1. Light. When this is diffused, when the knowledge of 
God comes to cover the earth, (as was said,) asthe waters 
do the sea, it cannot but make a happy peaceful state. 
There is nothing terrible in light. “A sphere of light (as 
I remember a heathen speaks) hath nothing in it that can 
be disquietive ; and therefore therein can be nothing but 
perfect tranquillity.” Wherever men are quarrelling with 
one another, they are quarrelling in the dark, scuffling 
and fighting with one another in the dark; though every 
man thinks he sees, which makes the matter so much the 
worse. It is a real, but an unimagined, unapprehended 
darkness, that overspreads the world; and in that dark- 
ness men are working all the mischiefs and miseries to 
themselves that can be thought of. There will be an end 
~ tothat, when the Divine light comes and spreads itself (as 

it were) in men’s lives. 

2. Love. When God implants his love in the minds of 
men, there needs no more. Even that one thing is enough 
to make a happy world, the love of God dwelling in every 
breast, transforming them into love. He that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and Godin him, 1 John iv. 16. A 
most certain assurance, that all will be well. And I would 
speak of these three branches of Divine love, (for it is all 
divine in respect of the root and principle,) as conducing 
toma e the world happy; supreme love to God; a due 
and well regulated love of every man to himself; and love 
to every other man as to himself. But of these hereafter. 

I shall now close with a short word of Use, 


drift and tenor of what hath been hitherto discoursed, you 
»may see, that the good and felicity of every person, and 
so of the church in common, though it come at last in the 
issue to be an external thing, yet in the root and principle 
is an internal thing. Every man’s happiness or misery 
grows Within himself: and so the common. happiness and 
misery of the church of God grow principally and chiefly 
within itself. It is the saying of a heathen, Epictetus I 
mean, “The character or note of an idiot or plebeian is 
this, that he places the expectation of all -his good or of all 
his evil from without; whereas the note, the certain cha- 
racter of a philosopher, (of a wise or virtuous man, so he 
means by that term,) is to place all his expectation of good 
or evil in things that are within himself.” It were well if 
we could but learn this document from a heathen; and 
learn it well, so as to have the sense of it deeply infixed in 
our minds and hearts; that hearing of these several causes 
that work the calamities and troubles of the church of God, 
we would consider, that, according to our participation in 
any such calamities, these evils in ourselves do contribute 
a great deal more to them than the evils in any other men. 
Let us be convinced of this. Do but apprehend, that if the 
ambition, or pride, or covetousness, or malice of another 
man may hurt me, these things within myself do hurt me 
* Preached August 28th, 1878, 
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uch more; and there is some spice or other of them in 
each of our natures. Why should not we be convinced of 
so plain a thing? Is not a dart in my own breast worse 
than in an enemy’s hand ? If I think myself concerned to 
know, what the pride and covetousness, and malice and 
ambition, of such and such a man may do against me; if 
I have any tincture of these evils, (as who dares say he 
hath not?) within my own soul; have not I a nearer 
thing to regret, than the evil that only lies in another 
man? To expect or fear all our hurt from without, and 
not to fear the next and nearest evil, is the greatest stu- 
pidity imaginable. 

And then for the causes of common good, and so of our 
own, as that is involved; we hear, itmay be, with a great 
deal of complacency, of such principles generally implant- 
ed in the minds of men. What glorious times would they 
be, if all other men were such lovers of God, such orderly 
lovers of themselves, and such lovers of their neighbours, 
as they should be ? but is it not of a great deal more con- 
cernment to our own felicity, that we be so ourselves ? can 
the goodness, the piety, the righteousness, the benignity of 
other men do me good, in comparison of what these things 
lodged and deeply rooted in my own soul would do? It 
is true, it were a most desirable thing to have all the world 
religious; but ifall the rest of the world were so, and my 
own soul vacant of it, what should I be the better for 
that? If all other men were lovers of their own souls, it 
would be happy for them ; but nothing to me, if I despised 
my own. Therefore let us learn, what our own present 
business must be; to labour to have the causes of com- 
mon calamity wrought out from ourselves, and the causes 
of common felicity and prosperity inwrought into our- 
selves. We cannot tell how to mend the state and condition 
of the world ; and our duty reaches not so far ; but we have 
each of us a work to do at home, in our own bosoms. 
And if ever we expect to see good days, it must be in this 
way, by being-good and doing going, Psalm xxxiv. 14. 
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We are considering the principles, which the Spirit 
poured forth doth implant, conducive to the general pros- 
eae and felicity of the people of God. And, as was said 

efore, of the evil and mischievous principles, that natu- 
rally work. their calamity and misery, that they may be all 
reduced to an inordinate self-love ; sothe good principles, 
which have atendency totheir welfare, may all be referred 
unto one common head, that of a due and well-tempered, 
well-proportioned love. When the Spirit of God comes to 
make a good and happy state of things to obtain and take 
place in the church; the work of that Spirit, poured forth 
for this purpose, is to write the laws of God in the hearts 
of his people. So you may find, (where there is a mani- 
fest reference to that future happy state promised, and 
which we are yet expecting and waiting for,) he speaksin 
that and in parallel Scriptures of giving his Spirit, and of 
its immediate workings and operations. And this is its 
general work, to write-his law in the hearts of his people, 
Jer. xxxi. 33. Now the law, we are told, all the law is 
fulfilled in that one word, Love, Gal. v.14. That is the 
sum and epitome of the whole law. And if we descend a 
little more to particulars, these three branches of a holy 
gracious love will do the whole business; that is,—l. 
That love to God, which he requires and claims ;—2. That 
love of particular persons, each of them to themselves, 
which is due and regular ;—3. Their love to other men, as 
to themselves ; or measured by that love, which they duly 
bear to themselves. 

1, Consider what the love of God is, according as the 
law requires; and that we must therefore believe will be, 
when God pours forth his Spirit generally, and by it 
writes his law upon the hearts of men. Here is the first 
and great thing in the law, as our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self gives us the system of it, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
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all thy mind, Matt. xxii. 37,38, What doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, &c. 
and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul? Deut. x. 12. Do but 
consider, what this would do to make a happy world or a 
happy church, to have the love of God exalted into its just 
dominion and supremacy in the minds and souls of men: 
that is, suppose a universal agreement among men to love 
God with one consent, with all their minds, and with all 
their souls, and with all their strength, as far as the bounds 
of the church may be set. There must be considerable in 
this love toGod, 1. Zeal for his interest and honour : and, 
2. Desire of happiness in him. One is love to him,as our 
supreme and sovereign Lord: the other love to him, as 
cur supreme and sovereign Good, our Portion and Feli- 
city. Now, 

Ist, Do but suppose, a general agreement amongst us 
in the former of these,—that entire devotedness unto the 
interest of God, which his love doth most certainly include 
and must possess the hearts of men with;—what an in- 
fluence must this have! When there shall be no other con- 
tention amongst men, than who can do most for God, who 
can most greatenm him in the world; when men shall ge- 
nerally agree in an entire devotedness unto the sovereign, 
supreme interest of the Lord of heaven and earth; don’t 
you think, that would do much of this happy business? 
For what cause of contention can there be amongst men 
then? There are no quarrels in heaven; where that is the 
entire business of all, the thing wherein all consent and 
agree, to praise and honour, to adore and glorify their com- 
mon Ruler and Lord: and so far as the happy state we 
are speaking of shall obtain in the church of God on earth, 
so far that will be the very image of the church of God in 
heaven. Where there is an agreement among persons 
upon an evil principle, do but consider how it compacts 
such people amongst themselves; see how united the 
people of Ephesus were in a false religion! as is noted by 
that orator, who bespoke them on occasion of the commo- 
tion amongst them upon the apostle Paul’s coming thither, 
in Acts xix. 35. ‘What man is there, that knoweth not 
how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter?” It was it seems a most observable unani- 
mity, that was amongst this people in this one thing, unto 
that degree, that the whole city is. said to be but one wor- 
shipper. Now when the church shall come to be but one 
worshipper of the great God, all devoted to him to serve 
his interest; when there shall be but one altar, the many 
altars mentioned before being all overturned by that inun- 
dation of the Spirit poured forth, and now. but one great 
interest to be served; must not this make a happy state of 
things so far as it obtains? It is the multiplicity and pri- 
vateness of men’s designs and ends, that sets all the world 
together by the ears, and males men every where ready to 
tear one another in pieces; whether they go under the 
Christian name, or not, that makes no difference in the 
case; as certainly a wolf is never a whit the less a wolf 
for being clothed with a sheep’s skin. But when persons 
shall become one, consenting and agreeing, by the influence 
of that great principle of divine love, in the main design 
and business of religion; this must produce a happy har- 
mony. Itis avery plain case, that if you draw a cireum- 
ferential line, and place one centre within that circumfer- 
ence, you may draw as many straight direct lines as you 
will from any part of the circumference to that centre, and 
it is impossible you should ever make them to intersect or 
interfere with one another; but let there be several centres, 
and then you cénnot draw lines from any part, but they 
must necessarily intersect and cross one another ever and 
anon. Here is the case before us. It is the making of 
many centres, that causes men to interfere, while every 
man makes his own self his end ; no two men’s interests 
can throughout and always agree; but that which this or 
that man does, to please and serve himself, disserves or 
displeases somebody else, and hereupon comes a quarrel. 
It is manifest, that sincere religion would cure all this: 
when there is but one end, and every man’s business is to 
serve and glorify their common Maker and Lord; when all 
thus agree in the love of god, there would be no interfering: 
ond how would that contribute to externa! prosperity ! 
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2dly, Do but. consider the other thing, which true love 
Sod includes, that is, the desire of him as our portion, 
our best and supreme good; if that shall once come to be 
universal, (as it shall be, whenever the happy time comes, 
when the Spirit shall generally write the law of God in the 
hearts of men,) it must needs make stirs and contentions 
and troubles to cease from amongst men, so far as it doth 
obtain, For, (as was intimated before,) where self-love is 
the ruling principle, self the great idol, and something or 
other of terrene good the sacrifice wherewith this idol is to 
be served; so the business of every man is to grasp in all 
that he can of the good things of this earth for himself. 
Now terrene good is (as our bodily part itself is, unto which 
itis most adapted and suited) of such a nature, that it 
cannot be severed and divided into parts without being 
diminished and lessened in the several parts: it is not 
partible without diminution; so that the more one enjoys 
of it, the less every one else enjoys. But now, when the 
blessed God himself is the best good to every one, every 
one enjoys his share without the diminution of others’ — 
share. Itis from the limitedness and unpartibleness of 
terrene good, without the lessening of the several parts, 
that it comes to be the object or occasion, about which or 
upon account whereof there is so much exercise of con- 
cupiscence, inordinate desire, envy, malice; every one 
labouring to cateh from another, as thinking another’s por- 
tion to be more than comes to his share, and his own less 
than should come to his: there is the occasion, (and the 
corrupt nature of man is apt to take occasion from any 
thing,) for stirring the lusts and passions I am speaking of, 
in reference to earthly good. But there is no occasion at 
all for the exercise of any such disquieting passions here ; 
when there is a common agreement to make God their 
portion, to esteem him so with the Psalmist, “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee;” when this comes to be the 
common sense with men, no man’s share is diminished by 
the greater and larger enjoyments of another. And there- 
fore you do not find, that there is wont to be any exercise 
of disquieting passions in this case. Did you ever know 
any man, that entertained malice against another, because 
he himself desired to have very much of God, and he 
thought the other enjoyed more; there is no place or pre- 
tence at all for any such thing; because let another have 
ever so much, there is enough in the same fountain for 
him and for me too, e 

2. Consider, what love towards a man’s self is in the 
due kind and degree of it; and how that, when it shall 
come to obtain generally amongst men, must make to- 
wards the good and happy state of the church. That 
due and just love of a man’s self, will have its exercise 
in these two things; 1. A strict care of his mind and inner 
man; and, 2. A due care also of the body or outward 
man. 

Ist. A very strict care of the mind andinner man, I 
remember a heathen, speaking of self-love, saith 5. “Itas 
true indeed, that every man ought to have a love to him- 
self; there is a self-love that is divine, which God makes 
him to bear to himself.” And by how much the more a 
man is a lover of himself with that kind of love, so much 
the less is he apt to disquiet other men, or to contribute 
any thing to common miseries. Now he that loves him- 
self duly and aright, will principally and in the first place 
love his own soul; he will labour to cultivate that, to fit 
it for God, for his service and enjoyment; and about soul- 
concernments men’s interests do not differ. Will you but 
suppose men thus employed and busied, intently taken up 
about their own eternal felicity and the present forming of 
their spirits in order thereto; such will not have leisure 
to give trouble to other men. They, that are all busy 
about this great affair, to intend their own spirits, to keep 
their hearts with all diligence, to depress whatsoever may 
be troublesome to themselves or offensive to God within 
them, to improve and adorn their souls, to fit them for, 
and render them capable of, a blessed eternity; you may 
be sure will find very little leisure to concern themselves 
with the affairs of the world, to the trouble and disquiet of 
that; though, if they can be any way serviceable, they will 
be most earnest and ready to do that, from the same tem- 
per and disposition of spirit, They are the most trouble- 
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some people every where, that do least mind their own 
souls, and have least business to do at home. &: 

2ndly, A due cate of the body also is included in re- 
gular self-love, And that would signify not a little to a 
happy time; that is, 1f there were that care commonly 
wken of the outward man, and of what doth more imme- 
diately influence that, the appetites and affections and pas- 
sions of the lower soul, wherein the true notion of tempe- 
rance consists; which is one of the fruits of the Spirit, 
Gal. v. 23. If men could generally keep the flesh and its 
inordinate cravings under a government, so that it shall not 
be gratified in every thing that it would, nor sensual in- 
clinations be suffered to grow into exorbitances: if all 
those things, that need to be corrected and reduced to order 
by sumptuary laws, were so reduced by a living law in 
every man’s own self; if men were generally become by 
inward inelination chaste, sober ; willing to content them- 
selves with what is useful for the ends and purposes of 
nature, without making provision for the flesh and its lusts, 
to satisfy and content them; not addicting themselves to 
eat or drink more than is necessary, or to idleness and sloth 
and other pieces of indulgence to the flesh; there would 
be connected with such things as these, contentedness in 
every man’s mind; (for lust is more costly than nature, 
covets more and must have more;) and hereupon neces- 
sarily a great deal of tranquillity and peace. For while 
men’s minds are contented within themselves, they are very 
little apt to give discontent to others: but persons discon- 
tented themselves, restless and full of trouble, (which they 
are only by their lusts,) are fit instruments then to give all 
the world trouble, so far as their powercan go. Nor would 
it be a small ingredient in the common external happiness 
of such a time, that by this means there would be a more 
general healthiness of body among people. If that great 
truit of the Spirit, temperance, did commonly obtain; (by 
which we are able each one to possess his vessel, his own 
body, in sanctification and honour, 1 Thess. iv. 4. to 
attend his own body even asthe temple of the Holy Ghost ;) 
then there would not be that general cause of complaint 
concerning consuming and loathsome sicknesses, that are 
the great calamity of the age, and owing so manifestly in a 
bigh degree to unbridled lust. In that happy state of the 
_ church of God, wherein it is said, that the inhabitants of 
Zion shall not say they are sick, shall have no more cause 
to complain of sickness, because they shall be forgiven their 
iniquity, (Isa. xxxiii. 24.) I reckon, that forgiveness of sin 
hath a reference to that happy state of things, not only as 
it puts a stop to the inundations of Divine judgments in 
other kinds, but also as it hath a direct tendency to keep 
off the evil mentioned: that is, when sin is forgiven, the 
power of it is broken at the same time: God doth never 
forgive sin, and leave it reigning; but he forgives and 
breaks the power of it at once. Now, as when sin is not 
forgiven, men are left to the swing and impetus of their 
own lusts, and so are the executioners of God’s vengeance 
upon themselves; so, when sin is forgiven, it languishes 
and dies; such a people grow more pure, holy, temperate, 
chaste, sober in all their conversation ; and so there comes 
to be less appearance of sickness and ails, and those cala- 
mities with which men naturally affect their own flesh by 
the indulgence of their lusts. So that by the Spirit poured 
forth, and so a principle of due love to a man’s self being 
once implanted and excited, and kept in due exercise, it 
must infer generally both more contented minds and more 
healthful bodies; and these things cannot but signify a 
great deal to make a very good time. 

There isa third branch of love, that must obtain, when 
God comes to write his law in the hearts of men by his 
Spirit; love as it respects other men. 
after. 

By what hath been said, it seems a plain case, that the 
Spirit of God poured forth would make a very happy e2- 
ternal state of things. And since it is so proper and direct 
a means, and would he so efficacious, were it poured forth ; 
truly it cannot but be matter of very sad reflection, that 
the thing should not be done ; that there should be so great, 
so dreadful, a restraint of this blessed Spirit in our time 
and age, as we have cause to observe and complain of. 
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effect, it carries the signification of ; and also what further 
mournful effects it carries a presignification of, as a cause. 

[1.] Consider, what an evil it carries in it the significa- 
tion of, as an effect. The principle of such a restraint must 
needs be a very great degree of Divine displeasure. It is 
the highest expression of such displeasure, that we can 
think of, and the most dreadful piece of vengeance, when 
God saith ; Now. because men have offended me at so high 
a rate, I will take away my Spirit from them. This was 
the act of vengeance, wherewith he punished the provoca- 
tions of the old world, when the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and the imagination of his heart was all 
evil, and that continually ; ‘‘ Well!” saith he, ‘“‘my Spirit 
shall no more strive with man, (Gen. vi.3, 5.) Lhave done, 
my Spirit shall strive no more.” It signifies the displea- 
sure to be so much the greater, by how much the easier 
such a happy work as this might be wrought and brought 
about amongst us; it is no more but to let his Spirit 
breathe, and all our troubles, and all the causes of them, 
must. vanish at once: no, but saith God, “ My Spirit 
shall not breathe, shall not strive.’ The event speaks 
the determination and purpose: it doth not breathe or 
strive. Are we so stupid as not to observe that? is there 
that Spirit of love, of prayer, and supplication, stirring, as 
hath been wont? It is very terrible to think, that there 
should be such a restraint of that blessed Spirit, upon ac- 
count of the signification made by it of Divine displeasure. 

[2.] Consider, the presignification it also carries with 
it of most dreadful effects to ensue, when in displeasure 
his Spirit retires and is gone. The not pouring forth ot 
the Spirit signifies, that wrath must be poured forth. 
When the Spirit is restrained, wrath shall not be restrained 
long. The pouring forth of the Spirit and of wrath do, as 
it were, keep turns; there is an alternation between them. 
When the Spirit is not poured forth, then there is blind- 
ness, hardness, an eye that cannot see, an ear that cannot 
hear, and a heart that cannot understand; as you have 
them joined in Isaiah vi. 10. And how long must this 
continue ? Lord, how long? saith the prophet there, ver. 
11. it follows, ‘‘ Until the cities be wasted without inhabit- 
ant, and the houses without man.” That is the answer 
given. And therefore methinks we should be all ina kind 
of trembling expectation, while the matter is so manifest, 
that this blessed Spirit is under restraint. What doth it 
signify, but a purpose and determination of the offended | 
majesty of the blessed God ? “ Let the lusts of men have 
their swing, let them rend and tear one another by the 
violent agitations and hurries of their own furious lusts.” 
He hides his face all the while. I will hide my face, saith 
he, I will see what their end shall be, Deut. xxxii. 20. It 
is not difficult to apprehend, what will come of them, when 
once I give them up and leave them to themselves: then 
there need no other hands to be armed against them but 
their own; they will soon be self-destroyers: each man 
would be so to himself, if given up to the furious hurry and 
impetus of indwelling lust. Certainly we have reason to 
conclude, that this age hath highly displeased the Lord, 
that his Spirit is so much withdrawn, that could so easily 
work a cure: but yet he will not, he thinks fit to express 
resentment by holding under restraint that Spirit, that 
could rectify and set all right, and make us a very happy 
people in a moment. 
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We are yet speaking of the tendency of that radical 
principle of love to make an external happy state of things, 
which we are to expect the Spirit when poured forth to 
implant. We have spoken of love to God, and of regular 
self-love; and of the influence which these severally must 
have towards a prosperous state. : 

3. Consider what love to other men, as to themselves 
would do in this matter. ‘This supposes that second 
branch we have been insisting on, a due love to ourselves, 


It is matter of sad reflection, if you consider, what as an | as not only allowed but enjoined us; when it is made the 
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Sera. X, REFERENCE TO THE 
measure of the love we are to bear and exercise toward 
other men: and therefore, as being adeeper and more fun- 
damental law of nature, that must be supposed to be more 
excellent and noble in its own kind. Perfectissimum in 
suo genere est mensura reliquorum. But the Spirit, whose 
work and business it is to write the laws of God in the 
hearts of men, when he shall be poured forth, will write 
this also, that they love other men as they ought to love 
themselves: especially in the latter days, the times which 
our discourse refers to. Because so great a part of that 
law is wrapped up in this love; therefore it cannot but be 
that in those latter days, when God doth design to reform 
and new-mould things, the felicity and happy state of 
things shall be brought about very much by the mediation 
and interveniency of this love and the influence thereof. 
And because this love hath a most direct influence this 
way, I have designed the more to enlarge upon it; and 
shall speak of it according to that double reference, which 
our subject obliges us to consider; that is,—its reference 
to God and his Spirit, as the author of it; and—its refer- 
ence unto a happy state of things, as that which is to be 
brought about by it—its reference upwards to God, and 
downwards to the world—which two considered together 
will amount to thus much; that by God’s working of this 
love more generally amongst men, that happy and blessed 
issue, that we are speaking of, is to be accomplished. 

Ist, Consider we its reference to God and to his Spirit ; 
which we are necessarily to consider; otherwise the pour- 
ing forth of the Spirit would not include it. And it is re- 
quisite we should insist upon this, inasmuch as such love 
is too commonly meanly thought of; it were well, if there 
were not cause to say, that too generally professors of reli- 
gion ata higher and stricter rate had not too low an opinion 
of this love in the Scripture regulation of it, the loving of 
others as ourselves, the measure unto which it is to be ad- 
justed. And true it is indeed, that they who know no 
more of this matter than only the mere sound of the words, 
they into whose heart the thing never entered, and with 
whom it never yet became a vital, living law, will think 
it buta mean thing. It looks in such persons’ eyes, while 
it is only clothed with a verbal representation and no 
more, as a meanly habited person at their doors, whom 
they guess at only by his garb; and if such a one should 
have meanness objected tu him only from thence, and the 
ease will admit it, it is but a doing himself right to speak 
of his parentage, and tell how nobly he is descended. And 
so much are we to do on the behalf of this love, to let you 
know it is a heaven-born thing, descended of God, that 
owes itself to heaven; itis of no lower and meaner ex- 
traction than so.. Don’t think I mean by it that common 
carnal love, which wicked men as such may bear one to 
another; which is a more mean and less innocent love, 
than that which birds and beasts have to those of their own 
kind; but I mean that love, whereby any are enabled to 
love men as men, and holy men as holy men, in God, and 
for God’s sake, and uponhisaccount. Thisisa heavenly, 
divine thing, the product of the blessed, eternal Spirit of 
God alone. For evincing of that, weigh these several 
considerations, which the Scriptures do plainly and plen- 
tifully afford us. 

1. That even this love is called the love of God. So it 
is most plainly in 1 John iii. 17. Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him; how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? So noble and sublime a thing is not 
to be more meanly spoken of, itis to be called the love of 
God; no title inferior to that is suitable to it. 

2. That God 4s called the God of this love. Live in 
peace, and the God of love and peace shall be with you, 
2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

3. It is expressly said to be of God, and men upon 
the account of this love to be born of God. So in 1 John 
- iv. 7, 8. Beloved, let us love one another; for love (this 
love plainly) is of God; and every one that loveth, is born 
of God, and knoweth God; is acquainted with God, inti- 
mate and inward with God; as a man’s own children 
would be with him, that are born of him, in whom his 
own nature is. Whereupon, on the other hand, they are 
spoken of as mere strangers to God, such as have nothing 
to do with him, nor he with them, that are destitute of this 
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love. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is 
love. And again, 

4, That it is plainly made a character-of the elect of 
God, distinguishing and severing of them from the refuse 
world, Colos. iii, 12. Put on, as the elect of God, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, &c. Intimating plainly to us, that 
wheresoever God doth place his own love, there he doth 
impress and beget this love. 

5. It is placed amongst the fruits of the Spirit, and even 
in the front of them, Gal. v. 22. The fruit of the Spirit is 
love; in opposition to the hatred, wrath, strife, &c. men- 
tioned in the foregoing verses as the works of the flesh. 
And we are told in Eph. v. 9. that the fruit of the Spirit is 
in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth—in all good- 
ness ;—it is the proper work of the Spirit upon the spirits . 
of men to fill them with goodness, propensions and inclina- 
tions to do good; and so to beget in them that love, which 
must be the spring of all such doing of good. i 

6. Walking in the Spirit is directed with a special eye 
and reference unto the exercise of this love; as you may 
see in Gal. v. the 14th, 15th, and 16th verses compared to- 
gether. All the law is fulfilled in one word, (he means 
the whole law of the second table,) even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite and devour 
one another, (the opposite to this love, or that which fol- 
lows upon the want of it, or from the opposite pene 
take heed that ye be not consumed one of another. This 
say then, (observe the inference,) Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh. To walk in the 
Spirit is to walk in the exercise of this love. ’ 

7. It is spoken of as a peculiar, inseparable concomitant 
of that light; which is from God and the Spirit of God, 
and made and transmitted by the Gospel. Observe to this 
purpose, 1 John ii. 7, &c. Brethren, I write no new com- 
mandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye 
had from the beginning; the old commandment is the 
word, which ye have heard from the beginning. Again, 
a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true 
in him and in you; because the darkness is past, and the 
true light now shineth. He that saith, he is in the light, 
and hateth his brother, is in darkness even untilnow. He 
that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him. But he that hateth 
his brother, is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes. A new commandment this is, and not 
new: not new, in respect of the substance of it; for so it 
is one of the ancient, substantial, fundamental, great laws 
of nature; and wheresover the revelations of God’s mind 
and will is to be found, that is and was ever to be found; 
but new, in respect to that more glorious way of recom- 
mendation, which it now hath in and by the Gospel, and 
the Spirit of Christ; which, wheresoever it comes to obtain, 
in what soul soever, transforms that soul into a heavenly 
region, a region of calm, and mild, and benign, and holy 
light; in that light dwells this love, amidst that light; as 
the contrary, hatred, is a fiend that lives and lurks in 
darkness, and can dwell no where else. They that are 
destitute of this principle, have darkness for their region; 
they can dwell no where but in malignant, disconsolate 
darkness; there they wander as forlorn bewildered crea- 
tures. The apostle Peter having spoken of this love under 
several names, brotherly kindness, charity, and other ex- 
pressions that are congenerous, tells us, 2 Pet. i. 9. that he 
that lacketh these things, is blind, and cannot see far off, 
and hath forgotten that he was cleansed from his old sins. 

8. It closely adheres unto that principle of life, which is 
begotten in all the children of God, when they become his 
children. The begetting of souls unto God, is certainly 
the implanting in them and deriving to them a principle of 
Divine life. With that principle this love is complicated, 
or it is a part of that very principle; so as that by it the 
children of God and the children of the devil are distin- 
guished from one another. He that hath this principle, 
hath passed: from death to life, isin a state of life; as you 
may find by comparing together several verses of the 
1 John iii. ‘In this the children of God are manifest, and 
the children of the devil; whosoever doth not righteousness, 
is not of God, (therefore he is of the devil,) neither he that 
loveth not his brother. For this is the message, that ye 
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heard from the beginning, that we should love one another ; 
not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? because his own 
works were evil, and his brother’s righteous, ver. 10, 11, 
12. Andver, 14. We know that we have passed from death 
to life, because we love the brethren: he that loveth not 
his brother abideth in death; hath no participation of that 
vital principle. He is a murderer, ver. 15. and ye know, 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. None 
that is apt to destroy.the life of another, can be supposed 
to have a principle of Divine life in himself, the beginning 
of eternal life. So that, divide the world into two seeds, 
and they are God’s and the devil’s. Those that are God’s, 
live the life of God; havea life derived and communicated 
to them from God, wherein this same love is a part: and 
they that are destitute of it, are all to be reckoned to the 
other seed; they belong to the devil’s kingdom; for to be 
destitute of this, implies a being possessed with the con- 
trary principle: no man’s soul can be neutral in this case. 
But as to all such good principles, as are due unto the 
original rectitude of man and his nature as originally right; 
if these be wanting, they are privately wanting, and are 
excluded by.the opposite principles obtaining and having 
place in their room and stead: the soul of man had that 
and such principles as are duly belonging to him; it can- 
not be rasa tabula ; but if the true and proper impression 
be not there, there is another impression, and not none. 
And therefore it is consequent in the next place, 

That this love must needs be a great part of the Divine 
ie and nature, that is to be found in all that appertain 
to God. 

Ail these things taken together do sufficiently entitle the 
Spirit of God to it, as the great Author and Parent of it. 
And that being once plain and clear, 

2dly, We may consider the other reference of this love, 
us reference downwards towards the world: and it can- 
not but be consequent, that wheresoever the Spirit poured 
forth doth work, it must needs work.a.very happy state of 
things, and would make this world a very pleasant region. 
For what! would it not make, think you, very happy days 
tadeed to have men generally made like God, transformed 
into the Divine image? God is love; and he that loves, 
hears his image: he, whose soul is under the dominion of 
such a love, is a true living representation of an the good- 
ness and benignity and sweetness of God’s own blessed 
nature: and would it not make a happy state, if men were 
generally made such? so to bear themselves to one ano- 
ther, so to converse and walk together, as holding forth 
the image of God, according to the dictates of a nature 
received from God, a Divine nature put into them. But 
for the particular eviction of this, it will appear by con- 
sidering the proper, natural, genuine workings of such 
love, being itself once inwrought. Consider to that pur- 
pose,—what it would exclude, and—what it would beget. 

I. What it would exclude. 

1. It would exclude all hard thoughts amongst men 
concerning one another. Love thinketh no evil; as one 
of the characters of it isin 1 Cor. xiii. 5. Further than 
necessity and irrefragable evidence doth impose, it would 
not take up so much as an ill thought of any one. It is 
full of candour and ingenuity, and apt to make the best 
construction of every word and action, and takes every 
thing in the best sense that is capable of being put upon it. 
And what a spring of mischief and misery in the world 
would be shut up, dried up, if that proneness to hard, 
harsh, and frequently unjust thoughts, were by the work- 
ings of such a Spirit of love erased out of the minds and 
hearts of men ! 

2. It would exclude every thing of pride and insolence 
towards others, vying with them, envying of them, which 
proceeds from pride. Love vaunteth not itself, is not puf- 
fed up, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

3. i would exclude selfish designs; and with what tra- 
gedies and desolations do they fill the world! Love seek- 
ethnot her own things, 1 Cor. xiii.5. The exhortation is, 
Phil. ii. 4. Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others. Indeed it comes 
from that pride mentioned before, that men think all be- 
long to them, and if they can grasp ever so much, it is no 
more than their due: and therefore we have these things 
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so conjoined in the place just mentioned, ver. 3,4. Each 
esteeming other better than themselves, and, not seeking 
his own things, but also the things of others. 

Men are so much intent upon seeking their own things, 
are all for themselves, because every man is apt to esteem 
himself before ali other men; but when we come to esteem 
others better than ourselves, (I am worthy of nothing, any 
mean thing is good enough for me;) then pride and sel- 
fishness are both excluded together by love. 

4, It excludes all aptness to injure another. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, Rom. xiii. 10. Love so 
measured, whereby I love my neighbour even as myself, 
and whence therefore it comes to pass that I would no 
more hurt him than I would myself, and would no more 
cheat him than I would myself, no more oppress and 
crush him than I would myself; would not this make a 
happy world, do we think ? the fruit of the Spirit is in all 
righteousness, Eph. v. 9. 

5. As it would by these means exclude all apiness to 
offend others; so it would exclude a proneness to receive 
offence; and so make greatly to the quiet of the world. 
A good man, one himself full of love and goodness, is very 
little prone to take offence. Asa heathen philosopher said 
concerning such a one; “A good man neither doth injure, 
nor is apt to resent an injury.” So another discourses 
largely to show, that in sapientem non cadit injuria : in- 
jury doth not fall, doth not enter and sink (he means) into 
the mind and soul of a good, a wise, and virtuous man. 
This love excludes a captious disposition, apt to take of- 
fence at every thing, and to pick quarrels upon any or 
upon no oceasion. What happy families would there be, 
what happy neighbours, when such a disposition should 
be excluded and banished by the overruling power of a 
Spirit of love! There would be no fractions in families, 
no parties, no maligning of one another; which commonly 
have their rise from an aptness to snarl at any thing that 
goes cross. 

Il; What it would beget. 

1. It would beget mutual trust and confidence among 
men and Christians in one another; which makes not a 
little unto the common welfare. How sad is the case, 
when a man still continually converses with them whom 
he cannot trust, and they cannot trust him! A. mutual 
confidence and trust in one another is fundamental to ail 
society, to the good and prosperity of it. The apostle de- 
sires to be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men, 
that have no faith, 2 Thess. ili.2. Itis probable he means, 
that have not trustiness, faith in the passive sense; that 
are unconversable men, such in whom we can place no 
faith. It is a dreadful thing to live insuch a world orage, 
when a man must perpetually stand upon his guard, be se 
very cautious in all his converses and words and actions ; 
“T don’t know whom to trust, whom to deal with.” When 
this Spirit of love shall have to do more in the world, as 
men are generally made more sincere and good; so they 
shall generally be more trusted: jealousy and suspicion 
and mistrust and misgiving thoughts concerning one ano- 
ther are gone, and they are secure concerning one another ; 
as no more suspecting, that such a man hath an ill design 
upon me, than I have upon myself. 

2. It would produce mutual pity. That would be a 
good world, when every man resents another’s condition 
even as his own, and weeps with them that weep, as well 
as rejoices with them that do rejoice, Rom. xii. 15. 

3. It would produce a promptitude to do one another 
good upon all occasions. Such a love, by the Spirit poured 
forth coming commonly to obtain, will make men disposed 
to do good, as opportunity occurs, Gal. vi. 10. As we 
have opportunity let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith. 

4, It will beget a delight in one another’s welfare, a 
well-pleasedness in the prosperity of others, that all things 
go well with them. 

5. It will introduce mutual converse, solace and de- 
light in one another’s society. When a man shall see the 
face of his friend or neighbour as the face of an angel of 
God ; he full of love, and the other full of love; nothing 
but goodness flowing and reflowing ; this will surely make 
a good time, when the Spirit of God poured forth shall 
generally influence the spirits of men unto such a temper. 
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This must needs make a very happy state of things, 
make the church on earth the very emblem of the church 
in heaven; as the truth and sincerity of religion and god- 
liness is not another thing from the felicity and blessedness 
of heaven, in the nature and kind. It is the same church, 
that hath the primordials of blessedness here, and the per- 
fection of ithereafter. This isone great part of that bless- 
edness, when all are inclined by the operation of that 
Spirit, whose fruit is in all goodness, to seek and desire 
and rejoice in the good of one another, as they would do 
for their own. 

Wecan now easily frame to ourselves the idea of a very 
happy time; and we ought to believe, that the Spirit of 
God can work all that we can think, and a great deal more, 
when his own time and pleasure is. What hath beensug- 
gested, must produce tranquillity in every man’s own spi- 
rit; which will infer common tranquillity. They, that 
have themselves unguiet, disturbed spirits, are the great 
troublers of the world. Therefore the devil works all that 
mischief to mankind, because he is himself a restless crea- 
ture, going up and down, seeking a rest, but finding none. 
Men will be at rest in their own spirits, when they come 
to be under the possession and dominion of such a spirit 
as we have spoken of. ; 


SERMON XI.* 


We have been evincing the efficacy and sufficiency of 
an effusion of the blessed Spirit, such as we hope for in 
the latter times, to produce not only a prosperous state of 
religion, but also an external peaceful state of the church, 
in consequence of the other; and this last, not only by re- 
moving the causes of general calamities ; but by working 
likewise whateyer hath a positive tendency to public good. 
Upon this head it was proposed to consider,—ist. The 
principles, which the Spirit poured forth is supposed to im- 
plant. ‘These have been distinctly considered.» And we 
now proceed to consider, 

{2.] The effects, which the Spirit works by those im- 
planted principles, tending to the common prosperity of 
the whole church. They may be reduced to these two, 
Union and Order: which will, both of them, promote very 
happy times for the church of God. 

1. Union amongst Christians is one of those great effects, 
which are to be wrought by the Spirit poured forth, asa 
thing wherein such a good state of things doth very much 
consist. Here I shall show, 

1. That such a union amongst Christians will contri- 
bute very much to a happy state in the church of God, 
whenever it is brought about. It would, first, secure it 
very much from external violence. Hereby it would be 
terrible “as an army with banners,” would dismay ene- 
mies, and such as might design to trouble it. Such union 
would make way for undisturbed communion. And, 
secondly, within the church itself there would be free and 
pleasant commerce. Christians would not beat a loss and 
_ difficulty, what way they were to take in order to the stated 
discharge of incumbent Christian duties. And what in 
both these respects such a union will contribute unto the 
common felicity of the Christian church, we are too well 
taught to apprehend, by our experience and observation of 
what we have felt or heard of the mischiefs and miseries 
of the church insboth these kinds. How miserably hath 
Christendom been worried by the Turkish power, upon 
account of its own divisions! and within the Christian 
church itself, never hath it suffered more turmoils and 
trouble and vexation than from intestine division. It hath 
been a common observation in the former days, that the 
Arian persecution was as cruel and wasting to the sincere 
Christians as ever the paganish persecutions were; and 
some have reckoned, a great deal more. And we do not 
need to tell you, what the popish persecutions have been 
upon the protestants, and what persecutions have been 
even among protestants of one another. Thechurch hath 
fi_st been broken into partics, then these several divided 

* Preached September 18th, 1678. 
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arties have fallen to contending, ana those contentious 

ave grown to that height, that nothing less than the ruin 
of each several party hath been designed by another. And 
you cannot but observe or have known, that differences 
upon the slightest and most trivial matters have been 
managed with that heat and animosity, that nothing less 
could content and satisfy than even to crush unto utter 
ruin those that have dissented. But where were all that 
contention, if the contending parties were become all one ? 
and where were all that hatred and enmity and malice, 
that hath managed these contentions? For what! doth 
any united thing, entire within itself, hate itself, and seek 
to ruin itself? I proceed therefore to show, 

2. That it isthe word of God’s own Spirit to effect such 
a union; and consequently, that when it shall be generally 
poured forth, such a union must needs generally obtain. 
And the matter will be very clear from sundry Scripture 
considerations: as, 

Ist, We find in Scripture this matter mystically and 
allegorically represented; that is, that by the anointing of 
this Spirit, that precious ointment plentifully poured forth 
upon the head of our great High Priest, and diffusing itself 
unto all that appertain and belong to his body, that good 
and pleasant thing should be brought about, of brethren’s 
dwelling together in unity. This is typically represented 
by the oimtment shed upon Aaron, diffused unto the skirts 
of his garments, Ps. exxxiii. 1,2. It can have no other 
meaning, but that the anointing of the Holy Ghost, emi- 
nently and in the first place upon our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thence diffused to all that relate to his body, brings 
this blessed thing about. 

Qdly, We find this anointing of the Holy Ghost upon 
Christians mentioned in Scripture as the great preservative 
against divisions. Soyou may see by perusing the greater 
part of i John, chap. ii. There isadiscourse (as it is much 
the subject of the epistle) about the vital love that ought 
to be amongst the brethren; and thence he comes to take 
notice of a danger that would threaten Christians from the 
many antichrists that would arise, and that had in part 
risen, ver.18. Asye have heard that antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many antichrists, whereby we know 
that it isthe last time. For so it was said that it should be 
in the latter times, or in the last part of time, even that 
from Christ unto the end of the world. Now wheresoever 
there are such antichrists siarting up, pro-christs, mock- 
christs, those concerning whom it should be said, ‘Here 
is Christ, and there is Christ;” every one of these makes 
it his business to draw away a part; and so all their de- 
sign is division, to snatch to themselves and draw off from 
Christ; (he that gathers not with him, scattereth;) their 
endeavour and aim is to divide. But, as a great preserva- 
tive against the malignity of this design, the apostle tells 
them, that they had an unction from the Holy One, ver. 20. 
There was their security: and at ver.26, 27. Thesethings 
have I written unto you, concerning them that seduce you. 
But the anointing which ye have received of him, abideth 
in you; the anointing of this Spirit, whereof wespeak. A 
plain signification, that the genuine work of this Spirit is 
to unite, and to hold the parts of the body of Christ united, 
tight and firm unto one another. As much asif he should 
have said; ‘You were lost, the body of Christ were dis- 
solved, were it not for such an anointing; there are many 
that make it their business to draw away here a limb, and 
there a limb, to pluck and. dissect it part from part; but 
ye have an anointing, there is all your security.” 

3dly, The divisions, which fall out in the church 
of Christ, we find in Scripture attributed unto the want 
and absence and destitution of the Spirit. A plain argu- 
ment, that union is its work where it is, and according to 
the degree in which it is amongst the people of God, Jude 
19. These be they who separate themselves, sensual, ha- 
ving not the Spirit. And as a like note and expression of 
sensuality, you have the apostle Paul speaking, in Rom. 
xvi. 17, 18. Mark them which cause divisions and offences, 
—and avoid them: for they that are such, serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly. A sensual sort 
of men, amongst whom there is little appearance of the 
Spirit, of being governed by the pure and holy Spirit of 
God, And whom can we think him to reflect upon in 

a See page 588, 
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malignant spirit, may grieve that Spirit that is to be their 
preserver, causing it to retire and withdraw; and so he 
may leave them to look on, and see what their end will 
be, and what they will bring matters to themselves: as, 
when he hides his face, and withdraws his Spirit, the great 
God saith, I will hide my face, and see what the end 
will be, Deut. xxxii. 20. But what unity there is, that is 
true and of the right kind, is the unity of the Spirit: and 
that shows it is his proper work, where it doth obtain, and 
according to the measure wherein it is poured forth, to 
cause and preserve such unity, 

5thly, The subject of such a union is also the seat and 
receptacle and habitation of the communicated Spirit. 
That, which is the subject of such a union, is also the sub- 
ject and dwelling-place (as I may speak) of the indwelling 
Spirit ; it comes to dwell there,-where the proper subject 
of this union is. That is a signification to us, that it hath 
a great influence upon this union; that where it dwells, 
there cannot but be some union, a union even in the main 
and principal things amongst all living Christians. They 
are all come as lively stones unto the living corner-stone, 
(1 Pet. ii. 4, 5.) and_ compacted into a habitation of God 
through the Spirit, Eph. ii. 22. Where the union is, there 
the Spirit is, in contradistinction to all the rest of the world. 
That part, where the Spirit of God inhabits, is his church. 
And therefore to be added to the church, or to become 
Christians, if a man become so indeed, is at the same time 
to receive the Spirit. Received ye the Spirit by the works 
of the law, oy by the hearing of faith? are ye so foolish, 
having begun in the Spirit? Gal. iii. 2, 3. They were 
supposed to have received the Spirit, and to have begun 
in the Spirit, inasmuch as they were Christians. And 
therefore one of the last things, that the apostle Peter spoke 
to his hearers, in that sermon by which so many thousands 
were converted, was, Repent,—and ye shall receive the 
Holy Ghost, Acts ii. 38. If ye be converts in truth, the 
Holy Ghost immediately comes upon you. Indeed in their 
becoming converts it seizes them: and when it hath made 
them converts, and formed them into a habitation, then it 
comes and dwells, and they receive it as an inhabitant; 
as a house must be built, before it be inhabited; and he 
that was the builder, is the inhabiter. Hereupon itis said, 
that they that have not the Spirit of Christ are none of his, 
Rom. viii. 9. They that are related to him, and they that 
are unrelated, are discerned by this, the having or not 
having his Spirit: Christ’s Spirit enters and possess as all] 
his. The true Christian church, the mystical body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as that is the seat and subject of the 
union whereof we are speaking, so it is also the residence 
-of the Spirit: and therefore certainly the Spirit hath much 
to do in the business of this union. 

6thly, The very cause of this union amongst Christians, 
so far as it doth obtain, is the oneness of this Spirit. It - 
is because that Spirit is one, that dwells every where in 
them all, that they are one. And so it doth appear, that 
the Spirit is not only there seated, and dwells in the same 
subject where the union is; but it is the very cause, why 
there is such a union in the body, because it dwells in 
every part of it. There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling, Eph. iv. 4. 
And the reason why the members of the body, though they 
are many, are yet said’ to make but one body, is, because 
by one Spirit they are all baptized into. one body, and have 
been made to drink into one Spirit, 1 Cor. xii. 13. As if 
it should have been said, ‘‘ You are so little one upon 
any other account, or under any other notion, than only 
as one Spirit hath diffused itself amongst you and cements 
you together, and refers and disposes you towards one ano- 
ther ; that the body of Christ would be no more one than 
a rope of sand, there would be no more cohesion of the 
parts, but if there were opportunity, part would be severed 
from part. The body, though it consists of many members, 
yet is all one body, because ye have been “ all baptized 
into one Spirit, and made to drink into one Spirit :” refer- 
ring to the two sacraments, baptism, and the supper of our 
Lord; as both of them significative of the union, which 
persons do then enter into with the rest of the body; and 
as they are confirmed in it with the rest of the body, ac- 
cording as they make use of, or are’subjected to, one or 
the other of these rites. And so you knew it is in the 


such expressions, those that separate themselves, and cause 
divisions, but such as do make new terms of communion 
in the church of Christ, which Christ himself hath never 
made, and insist upon them; “You shall not have com- 
munion with us, unless you will come to these terms;” 
as the Gnosties of old did; patching up a religion, partly 
out of Judaism, and partly out of heathenism, and partly 
out of Christianity; and so making themselves a distinct 
body upon new ternis from the rest of Christians. And 
_so the papists have since done; and being associated and 
compacted together upon these terms, now assume to them- 
selves the name and title of the church; they only are the 
church ; cutting off themselves by such measures as these 
from all the rest of Christians, as if they were none of the 
church, because they do not consent with them in things 
that are beside Christianity and against it. And by how 
much the less and more minute the things are, by which 
persons make such difference and distinction, upon which 
they sort and sever themselves from the rest of Christians, 
so as to exclude all others; so much the more groundless 
and ridiculous is the division. A like case, as if a com- 
pany of men should agree amongst themselves to be dis- 
tinguished from other men by such or such a habit, such 
or such a colour of their garments, and call themselves 
mankind, and deny all others to be mankind; or as if a 
party in the city should distinguish themselves by some 
little trivial distinction, and call themselves the city, and 
deny all the rest to be citizens. This is from not having 
the Spirit. That Spirit, wheresoever it is and works in 
power, works like itself, suitably unto the greatness and 
excellency of such a Spirit, and suitably to the grand de- 
signs of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose Spirit it is. It 
possesses and takes up the minds of men with things that 
are great, and does not teach them to insist upon them- 
selves, or to impose and urge upon others, niceties and 
small trivial matters. Is this like the Spirit of the great 
and holy God? like the wisdom and holiness of that Spi- 
rit t or suitable to the greatness of those designs, which it 
is to manage amongst men? So they, that divide upon 
such accounts as these are, “are sensual, not having the 
Spirit, and serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own 
bellies.” And therefore, according to the degree in which 
such divisions have taken place amongst Christians, they 
have been spoken of not as spiritual, but as carnal. I 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal; saith the apostle to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. iii. 1. 
“I could not tell how to look upon you, or converse with 
you, or apply myself to you, as spiritually-minded men; 
but as men miserably carnal, even lost in earnality :” for 
whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and divi- 
Slons, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? ver. 3. It is 
not like a Christian spirit, like the Christian design, but 
like other men. And therefore we also find, that where 
the works of the flesh are enumerated, Gal. v. 19, &c. 
among them come seditions, heresies, d:yosaciar and alpécets ; 
by which there are sidings, part-takings, part set against 
part, one party against another; and severings, divulsions, 
and rendings in the church, plucking it as it were piece- 
meal this way and that. In opposition whereto divers 
things, that have the contrary tendency, as love, meek- 
ness, peace, &c. are made the fruits of the Spirit in the 
following verses. 
4thly, The unity, that doth obtain in the Christian 
church, in what degree soever it doth obtain, is called the 
unity of the Spirit: as in Eph. iv. 3. Endeavouring to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. A unity 
therefore no doubt it is, whereof the Spirit is the author 
and the preserver ; according as it doth keep the bond of 
peace unbroken amongst Christians, keeps them in a 
pees temper and deportment towards one another, 
he Spirit of God is the warrantee of the church’s peace, 
and it is his part to preserve it entire; but yet so, as that 
every one hath a part of his own in a way of duty, and in 
subordination to the Spirit of God, to act too; and must 
contribute to it, each one in his place and station, And 
therefore, as though there be never so potent a warrantee 
of peace amongst nations, it is possible that these nations 
may by their own default fall foul upon one another ; so, 
it may be proportionably-in this ease. Christians by in- 
dulging the first risings of another spirit, a contentious, 
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natural body. "What other reason can we render, why so 
many parts should all but constitute one man? he hath 
one bond, one internal living bond, one soul. If there 
-were one soul in one part, and another soul in another 
part; one soul in a leg, and another in an arm, another 
in an eye, and another in an ear; then it would not be one 
man, but many. The union is to be reduced into this, that 
there is but one soul as a consistent standing principle. 
For the parts of aman’s body, as the parts of a church, are 
jin a continual flux, continually passing; they wear and 
waste, and there is a constant succession of new parts, to 
make up the pretermission of the former that are past 
away and gone: and yet there is but one man still, not- 
withstanding that great change of parts in the several suc- 
eessions of time in his life, because he hath still but one 
soul. Andso the church is still but one and the same 
thing, because it hath one Spirit, that in all times hath 
acted uniformly and equally. 

Tthly, It appears to be proper to the Spirit to work and 
maintain such a union as this; inasmuch as the principal 
operation, which it doth exert and put forth as the chief 
and main work which it doth, doth always necessarily im- 

_ ply this, of uniting and keeping the parts of the body uni- 
ted, as a secondary and consequential work. It cannot do 
its principal work, but it must do this. What is its prin- 
cipal and main work ? It is, (as hath been intimated,) unto 
the church of Christ, even as a soul unto the body. And 
what is the office and business of the soul to the body ? It 
- is to animate the body, to enliven it in the several parts of 
it: but that it could never do, but by uniting the parts and 
keeping them united. You know, that if a finger or a 
toe, or a leg or an arm, be cut off from the body, the soul 
enlivens that no longer; therefore it animates it, as it 
gees it united with the body. The case is manifestly thus 
ere: the Spirit of God keeps the body alive, and all the 
several parts of the body which it animates, by holding 
' them together: as all the members of this body partake of 
other privileges in a community, as they belong to the 
body; as for instance, that of peace, and that communion 
which it includes and carries in it. Ye are called to it, 
saith the apostle, in one body, Col. iii. 14. Ye are to share 
and partake in such a privilege, as being all ofa piece, all 
of one body: called in one body to this great commerce of 
Christian peace and communion. You know, that full 
peace between people and people, nation and nation, doth 
include commerce. So we may say of life too; persons 
are called to the participation of life all in one body, as, 
being parts of that body, they come to share inlife. ‘The 
Spirit doth not animate, but as it unites, and keeps united, 
the several parts which it animates; no more than our 
soul will animate any part of our body that is once sepa- 
rate from it. Now this plainly argues it to be the work of 
the Spirit to effect and maintain this union. 
8thly, Ali the terms of this union, wherein Christians do 
meet, are such whereunto they are disposed and inclined 
by this Spirit. You have these terms in Eph. iv. 4, &c. 
* The apostle had said, that there was one body and one 
Spirit. Now wherein doth this Spirit make this body one? 
Why, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; 
inasmuch as they have all one hope, and all one Lord, and 
one faith, and one baptism, and one God and Father of 
them all. Now it is manifest, that it is the work of the 
Spirit to draw and dispose the hearts of Christians to meet 
in these common terms. As, to mect in this as a common 
term, in one hope, one blessedness and state of life. You 
know how the rest of the world are divided about blessed- 
ness; one places Anis confidence in this sort of good, and 
_ another in that sort: there be numbered up no less than 
- two hundred and eighty-eight opinions among the hea- 
thens heretofore about blessedness, wherein it should con- 


sist: now how come all sincere Christians to agree in. 


this, to hope for blessedness all in one thing, in that state 
of life and glory that is hereafter to be enjoyed; and that 
all in all times of the world should have met in the same 
hope? All this must be owing to one cause, and proceed 
from one principle. The rest of men are divided; why 
are they united in this hope? and so, as to the rest, if we 
should run overthem. They have all one Lord, sincere- 
ly agree to be subject to that one head; ‘“‘He shall rule 
over us, we will all trust him, and all obey him.” They 
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have all one faith ; are all of one religion as to the essen- 
tials and main of it, believe all the same substantial truths, 
and all by one and the same sort and kind of faith; have 
the same object of faith in the main, and the same sub- 
ject too in the nature and kind of it. They have allone 
baptism; which is not to be understood so much of the 
signum, as of the res signata, what is signified by it, that 
is, the covenant and agreement that passes between God 
and them that are baptized with his Spirit; unto whom 
the external baptism comes to obtain the thing which is 
intended to be signified corresponding in them, They all 
agree in one baptism, all come under one title, all give 
up and devote themselves under the bond of God’s cove- 
nant alike, and in one and the same covenant: for God 
doth not make one covenant with one person, and another 
covenant with another; but they all meet in the same co- 
venant. ‘And one God and Father of all.” How come 
they all to have this one God and Father? It is one Spi- 
rit, that disposes and forms them hereunto. And in short, 
holiness, real substantial goodness, which doth some way 
or other include all these, as meeting in every one of them, 
and so uniting them; all sincere Christians meet in that. 
And how come they to meet in it? by chance? No, cer- 
tainly; but by one designing cause, that works them all 
the same way. That so great a community, so vast a body 
as the Christians of all times and ages, the people of God, 
in all the parts of the world and in all times of it, should 
all meet and unite in so many things, and in this one 
thing, viz. substantial goodness and holiness, must needs 
be all from one cause : they being things too, wherein they 
cannot be supposed to agree naturally ; for naturally, men 
are most disagreeing and repugnant as to such things as 
these. And therefore we may see, (that which it is very 
remarkable that a heathen should say, speaking of concord 
in a city,) “That there can be no concord at all in any 
thing, if there be not some common notices, wherein per- 
sons shall meet and agree. So, (speaking in reference to 
common and ordinary affairs,) it were impossible that per- 
sons should agree about the numbers of things, if there 
were not amongst them some common knowledge about 
the difference of numbers. If one person should under- 
stand one to be the number five, and another should un- 
derstand it by another thing; or if persons could not ge- 
nerally understand so much of the matter of number, as 
to distinguish five from seven ; (one number from another ;) 
they could have no agreement in any common matter, 
wherein number was concerned. And so, saith he, If 
there can be any accord about things that come under 
measure: itis to be supposed, that there must be a com- 
mon notice amongst all such persons, so far as to under- 
stand the difference between a palm and acubit. And so 
there will he no agreement in things, that are of greater 
concernment to the good of a city, but by agreeing in this, 
that all agree to be good men: they cannot be good citi- 
zens, without being good men.” But how should men come 
to be so? how should there come to be such a number of 
men, all agreeing in one thing and design, to be all for God. 
in a world that is revolted and apostatized from him? It 
must be all from one cause and principle. Itis one and 
the same Spirit, that in all times and ages works and dis- 
poses the spirits of such one way ; so as that you may ob- 
serve, that in all times there have been amongst Chris- 
tians the same complaints, the same desires, the same de- 
signs, they have had the same sense of things. Such a 
uniformity, as doth appear even in the several successions 
of time, signifies, that there is one common unitive prin- 
ciple, that hath obtained amongst them all in all times; 
and so accordingly, that such a union must needs be the 
proper work of this blessed Spirit. : 

9thly, When a people do fall off, and break them- 
selves off from God, (which they never do, but as this Spi- 
rit departs and leaves them,) according to that degree 
wherein they do so, they are broken off from one another, 
broken asunder amongst themselves. This we have em- 
blematically represented in Zech. xi. by the two staves of 
Beauty and Bands. When one of them, the staff of Beauty, 
was broken, (that was the representation of the union that 
was between God and them,) next the staff of Bands is 
presently broken, (which was the representation of the 
union between Judah and Israel, of the people amongst 
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themselves,) ver. 10, 11,14. When God saith, Loammi, 
ye shall be my people no more: then the consequence is 
this, they cease to be a. people ; they are no more one peo- 
ple, when they cease to be his. The case is not so with 
those who have professed visible relation to God, as with 
the rest of the world, in this thing. Others make shift to 
subsist and live without God, that is, they gain flourishing 
singdoms and commonwealths and cities; and it may be, 
a people professing the name of God may expect to have 
it so with them too, if God should depart from them: but 
his presence is a soul among sucha people; ‘‘ Be instruct- 
ed, lest my soul depart from you:” and if a man’s soul go 
from him, he doth not then become a creature of the next 
inferior rank, a beast, but a carcass. If this soul depart 
from a people professing relation to God, (as there is a 
divine presence that is larger than the most special pre- 
sence, and yet more restrained than the general presence 
that he affords to men as men,) they do not then become 
like another people, but they become no people. Be in- 
structed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul depart from thee: lest 
thon become desolate, a land not inhabited, Jer. vi. 8. 
‘They may think, it may be, that it will be with them as 
with other nations, when God is gone: but see what a re- 
buke any such hope meets with, in Hos. ix.1. Rejoice 
not, O Israel, for joy, as other people ; for thou hast gone 
a whoring from thy God, &c. The case will not be with 
you as with other people; you have forsaken your God, 
torn yourselves off from him. When the staff of Beauty 
is broken, the staff of Bands is broken too; and such a 
people as fall off from God, fall asunder: that it comes to 
at last; as the body of a man, when the soul is gone, dis- 
solves and turns to dust. 

idthly. In the time of the revival of the church from un- 
der the state of death they have been in; when God so 
revives it, he unites it part to part. Howclearly have you 
this represented in vision after vision, in the whole 37th 
chapter of Ezekiel! When the Spirit of life entered into 
those dry and dead bones, when he breathed upon them 
and made them live, he made them one, he made them a 
great army, ver. 10. And the next thing that you hear of 
is, this people’s being made one stick in God’s hand; Ju- 
dah and Israel one stieclx, united with one another ; and in 
God’s hand, to signify him to be the centre of that union, 
ver. 19. When there is a recovery of the church out of a 
lapsed, apostatized state, out of that death that hath been 
upon it, then also part comes to part; as there the bones 
came together, and flesh, and sinews; and so every thing 
falls into its own place and order in each particular body, 
and all these bodies into such an order, as to make one 
collective and well-formed body. And so it is very plain 
too, that when God doth design to bring that state of 
things about in his church, as that he will now have his 
covenant with them to obtain everlastingly, so as never 
more to turn away from doing them good; then he hath 
promised that he will give them one heart and one way. 
Even at the same time, when he comes to be more visibly 
and eminently in the view of the world engaged to sucha 
people as their God, and to have taken them exemptly 
from all other people to be his people; when this comes to 
be more explicit and notorious, so that all the world may 
take notice of it, and so that he will dwell with them, and 
be visibly present amongst them, have his glory amidst 
them, and not cease to do them good ; (so these things are 
expressed, Jer. xxxii. 3'7—41.) at the same time he gives 
them one heart and one way, so as that they are no more 
a rent, and torn, and shattered people, but all one, all 
agreeing about the very way of their walking with God 
according to that relation wherein they stand to him. 

All these things do evidence, that such a union is the 
proper work of the Spirit; and that when it shall be poured 
forth generally and copiously, then this union shall obtain 
in a very great and visible glory. I should after all this 
- speak a little more particularly to a twofold inquiry con- 
~ cerning this union; but of that hereafter. 

From what hath thus far been said we may take notice, 
that our own divisions area very sad argument to us, that 
the Spirit is in a great measure retired and withdrawn; 
that little of the Spirit is working amongst Christians in 
our times, in comparison of what hath been, and in com- 

* Preached September 25th, 1678, ; 
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parison of what we may hope will yet be. But it is 
grievous, whatsoever hath been, whatsoever shall be, that 
it is our lot to be in such a time, when there should be such 
a gloomy overcast upon the glory of the Christian church 
in this respect. What we see and what we hear of that 
distance and disunion amongst Christians, is a sad argu- 
ment, thatthe church is in a dismal lapse, the Spirit of 
God is in a great measure gone from amongst us, life re- 
tired and gone. If it were amongst us to enliven, it would 
be amongst us to unite. 


SERMON XII* 


Tuat which we have been upon in the last discourse, 
was—that union amongst them that own and bear the 
Christian name, we may reckon, will be one great effect 
of the Spirit poured forth ; upon which the happiness of 
the church will greatly depend.—T wo things have already 
been spoken to upon this head:—1. That such a union is 
of great concernment to the happiness and prosperity of 
the church: and—2. That it is the proper work of the 
Spirit of God to effect it; and consequently, that when 
that Spirit shall be generally poured forth, such a union 
cannot but generally obtain. 

There are two further inquiries, which it will be requi- 
site We somewhat insist upon relating to this matter:—l. 
What kind of union this shall be, which we may expect 
the Spirit poured forth to accomplish :—2. In what way 
we may expect the Spirit to accomplish it. 

1. What kind of union we may expect it to be. ? 

And we may expect it shall be such in the general, as 
wherein the duty and happiness of the Christian church 


shall in very great measure consist ; such as is required as 


matter of duty, and promised as matter of gift; and which 
will contribute much to the church’s felicity. But inas- 
much as we neither expect the church of God on earth to 
be perfectly sinless, nor perfectly happy; therefore we 
cannot expect this union to be perfect: nor therefere can 
we suppose any such things requisite to it, as must be 
thought requisite unto a perfect union. We cannot think 
it necessary, that this Spirit poured forth should be, as 
poured forth or communicated, an infallible Spirit in or- 
der thereto, when it comes to be amongst men or in them; 
which you know some have thought very necessary in or- 
der to any union in the church of God; but have pretend- 
ed highly to it, without being able to agree where to fix 
the seat of the spirit of infallibility they pretend to have 
amongst them. And since a union and agreement in ho- 
liness is as necessary for the church of God, as in truth; 
one would think there should have been as much pretence. 
to an impeccable spirit as to an infallible, and every whit 


pretend to the former, whilst the pretenders have been 
so notoriously vicious and vile in the view of all the world. 
And certainly, if there were an infallible spirit amongst 
such men, we may justly say it did malé habitare, it was 
ill-lodged and unfitly in the midst of so horrid impurities ; 
and did no more become them, than a jewel of gold a 
swine’s snout. But that we may be a little more particu- 
lar here, we shall briefly show,—Ist, What a union we 
are not to expect :—2dly, What union there already is 
amongst all living Christians: and—3dly, What union we 
are further to look and hope for. 

Ist, What union we are not to expect. 

1. Not such, as that all shall agree in the same measure 
of knowledge; and consequently, that there will not be 
an idenity and sameness of apprehension throughout in 
all things; for then there must be the same measure of 
knowledge. There is no man, that thinks differently from 
another man, but he thinks so differently either truly or 
falsely ; and wherever the falsity lies, on the one hand or 
the other, there lies so much ignorance: but it is never to 
be thought, that all will have just the same measure of 
knowledge. 

2. Nor can we reasonably expect an agreement with all 
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in the same pitch of holiness; that all will be holy alike; 
no one more holy, more spiritual, more heavenly than 
another. 

3. Nor are we to expect, that all should agree in the 
same measure of joy or consolation; that there should be 
the same sensations of divine pleasure in all, the same 
pleasant motions of holy and spiritual affections ; which, 
be they as holy and spiritual as they will, yet must also 
be complexional in a degree, and depend much even upon 
the bodily temper, wherein no man can think that all shall 
ever agree. 

4, Nor can there be such a union, as shallinfer, that all 
tnust be of the same rank and order, the same station and 
use in the church of God: which indeed would not belong 
to the perfection of union, but imperfection; it would be 
confusion, instead of regular and perfect union. Such 
kind of union we are not to expect. And it is to be con- 
sidered further in reference to this matter, 

2ndly, What kind of union there already is. And cer- 
tainly some union there is among all these that-are sin- 
cere and living Christians; such-I chiefly intend as the 
subject of the union, whereof I am discoursing. And 
there is, and cannot but be amongst all such, a union in 
those great and substantial things, which we have already 
had occasion to take notice of,in Eph. iv. 3,4. They are 
all one body, one living, animated body, by one and the 
same Spirit. They have allone hope of their calling, one 
happiness and end; one Lord, one faith; they are all sub- 
stantially of one religion; one baptism, meaning by that 
{as hath been noted) not so much the sigawm, as the signa- 
tum; they are all comprehended within the bond of the 
same covenant of life and peace. They have all one God 
the Father of all, who is of all, and in all, and through 

And, which sums up all this, one way or another, they 
are all united in one common head. The apostle, speaking 
of Christ, says, He is the head of the body, the church, 
Col. i. 18. And to the same purpose, in Eph. i. 22, 23. 
And by virtue of that union they have with Christ the Me- 
dliator, the head of the church, it comes to pass, that they 
do unite and agree besides in all the other things that were 
mentioned. They are all of his body. It is from him they 
all partake of that one and the same Spirit. It is he that 
hath opened heaven to them, given them a prospect of an 
eternal blessed state, brought life and immortality to light 
before their eyes; they are called by him in that one hope 
of their calling. It is a revelation from God by him, that 
is the matter of their common faith. He is the Mediator 
of that covenant, that comprehendsthem all. It is he that 
reduces and restores and reunites them to God, and sets 
all things right between him and them. Therefore herein 
is the sum of their union, that they have all one Head, 
wherein they are united. 

And this their common Head is not only a political, but 
avital Head ; as is apparently enough represented in those 
most emphatical expressions, Eph. iv. 15, 16. where the 
metaphor is distinctly pursued of a union between the 
head and the body: That speaking the truth in love, we 
may grow up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ; from whom the whole body filly joined to- 
gether and compacted, by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of it- 
self in love. With which agrees that in Col, 1.18. He 
is the head of the body, the church, who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead, &c. And that in chap. ii. 19. 
Not holdingsthe head, from which all the body by joints 
and bands having nourishment ministered, and knit to- 
gether, increaseth with the increase of God. All these 
expressions speak a vital union, such as every member in 
the body hath with the head, being by proper ligaments 
jointed into its own place, and so connected with those 
that finally and ultimately have more immediate connec- 
tion with the head; from whence there are those several 
ductus, those conveyances of spirits, by which the head 
doth become a fountain of directive and motive influence 
unto the whole body. And so is our Lord Jesus Christ 
unto the church a fountain both of directive and motive 
influence, of light and life. 

- He is a —— of light to all true Christians. For 
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every beam of true light is a ray from that Sun of righte- 
ousness, shines from and through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
We are under a dispensation, wherein the Father speaks 


‘to us by his Son, who is the brightness of his glory, and 


the express image of his person, Heb. i. 2, 3. This world 
were universally a region of nothing else but pure mere 
darkness, were it not for him, the light that lighteneth 
every one that cometh into the world, according to the se- 
veral variations and degrees anil kinds of light that shine 
here and there. And, 

He is also a fountain of life and vital influence. That 
very light is vital light, the light of life. The life was the 
hight of men, John i. 4. And for all that have real union 
with him, it is because he lives that they live also. ' 

Herein therefore they have union with this Head. They 
all participate together in the light of divine truth, where- 
of he hath been the teacher ; of all that saving wisdom and 
knowledge that 1s treasured up in him. In him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, Col. ii. 3. 
And all that are really of -his body, unite and meet in a 
participation of necessary light and knowledge from him ; 
they partake according to their measure of necessary truth 
from that Fountain, so much as is essential unto the Chris- 
tian religion, and necessarily concurs unto the constituting 
of that. And they all agree in the participation of motive 
and active influence from him, for the performance of all 
the essentially necessary duties and exercises that do be- 
long to the Christian life. Such a union there is amongst 
all sincere Christians.. This is implied in the expression 
of holding the head before mentioned. They truly hold 
the head, who are so united to it, as that by virtue of that 
union they receive and derive thence the knowledge and 
perception of all essentially requisite truth, and that life 
and power that is also requisite to the duty that lies upon 
Christians as such. 

There hath been a great deal of controversy, belween 
the reformed and those of the Roman church, about that 
distinction of the essentials and extra-essentials of Christi- 
anity. But let men cavil as long as they will, it would 
manifestly be the most absurd thing in all the world to 
deny the distinction; for if any would deny it, I would 
inquire of them; Which part of the distinction is it, that 
you would deny ? Would you deny, that there are essential 
parts of Christianity ? or else, that there are extra-essential 
parts? If the distinction be not good, one of these parts 
must be denied. But if any would say, there are no 
essential parts; that would be to say, that the Christian re- 
ligion hath no being; for certainly that is nothing, unto 
which nothing is essential. And to say, that there are no 
extra-essential parts, is to say, that a man cannot be a 
Christian unless he knows every thing of truth, and unless 
he punctually do every thing of duty, whether he know if 
or not; then a man could not be a Christian unless he did 
certainly know the meaning of the number “six hundred 
sixty-six,” and a thousand difficult passages besides up 
and down the Scripture. So that in effect, to deny the 
distinetion of essential and extra-essential parts in Chris- 
tianity, or of it, must either be to deny that there is any 
such thing as Christianity, or that there is any such thine 
as a Christian; if there be no essential parts, Christianity 
is nothing ; for that is, nothing to which nothing is essen- 
tial; and if there be none extra-essential, then there are no 
Christians; for certainly there is no man, that knows and 
does every thing that belongs to the Christian religion, 
But that there are essential parts, and therefore extra-essen- 
tial too, is most evident; and which the essential parts be, 
in contradistinction to all others, is not obscurely intima- 
ted to us in the Scripture itself, in such swnmas of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice, as we have pointed to us here 
and there in some remarkable texts. As, when we are 
told, 1 Cor. viii. 6. To us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther, of whom are allthings, and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him. 
Where we have the great objects upon which religion 
terminates; God considered as God, the end; and Christ 
the mediator, the way to that end. And then we are not 
without what is summary too of the acts to be done in re- 
ference to those objects. ‘The apostle, speaking of the 
course he had taken in unfolding the mysteries of the 
Gospel, resolves all into this sum; he had been testifying 
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both to Jews and Greeks repentance towards God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ, Acts xx. 21. Which are 
such acts or parts of Christian practice, as belong to the 
inchoation of the Christian course at first, and then to be 
continued afterwards through it ; but so as tocomprehend 


many particulars of practice besides; whereof our Lord: 


Jesus Christ gives us another summary, Matt. xxii. 37, 
&e. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy: soul, and with all thy mind, And, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments, saith he, hang all the law and the prophets. 
And indeed you have objects and acts implicitly compre- 
hended together in that great summary, that is expressive 
of the faith, into which Christ directed his apostles to pro- 
selyte all nations into which they were to baptize them; that 
is, into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, Matt. xxviii. 19. Where the Father is to be 
considered as the end, the Son as the way, and the Spirit 


as the great principle to move souls towards that end | 


through that way. Now there are none, that are sincere 
and living Christians, but doand must unite in such things 
as these, these great essentials and substantials of the Chris- 
tian. religion.. : 

But it may now be said; If there be so much union 
amongst all Christians already in these so great and sub- 
stantial things, what further union must we look for? 
which was the third thing we proposed to speak to upon 
this head ; 

3dly, What further union we are yet to expect and hope 
for. And it must be acknowledged, and ought to be 
lamented, that there is all this union with very much dis- 
union; such disunion, that is in a high degree dishonour- 
able to God, scandalous to the world, and uncomfortable to 
the Christian community within itself. You well know, 
that there may be one house standing upon one foundation ; 
and yet miserably shattered, ill-supported, ill-covered. 
There may be one large family, all under one family- 
governor; and yet many sidings and contentions in it, 
many parties, and part-takings this way and that. The 
like may be said ofa city, a kingdom, an army, or any such 
ageregate body. The like may be said even of a man him- 
self, that hath, while he is a man, several parts united in him; 
but yet this living man may be sick, very sick, and even 
nigh to death, in a most languishing state ; soul and body 
still united, and several parts in the body still united with 
one another; butit may be some dying, some dead, all 
languishing at least; and, as the case is in some diseases, 
one member falling foul upon another, the man beating, 
hurting, wounding himself: the parts are still in union; 
but this is a union very remote from what belongs to a 
sound, sober, healthy man, in good plight every way. And 
so the matter is with the Christian church too. We do 
acknowledge such a union in all the fore-mentioned things, 
in all things of that nature; but it is witha most scandal- 
ous and pernicious disunion. We do not think that the 
Spirit of God hath totally forsaken the Christian church; 
but it is plain, it is miserably lanewishing and next to 
death; aecording to the import of that expression to the 
Sardian church, Rev. iii. 2. Strengthen the things that 
remain, that are ready to dic. There is truth, but wrapt 
up in obscurity, and held in unrighteousness; as is too 
obvious to common observation. And therefore it is an- 
other sort of union than this is, in respect of the degree 
and perfection of it, that we are yet to look for; and which 
certainly the Spirit, when poured forth copiously and 
generally, (as we are encouraged to hope it will be,) will 
effect and bring about. This union, which we are to ex- 
pect, (as indeed the union, which already we have in nature 
and kind,) is to be both intellectual and cordial. We are 
to expect an improvement of it unto a much higher degree 
in both these kinds, a higher union both of judgment and 
love. 

1. A much higher intellectual union, than we hitherto 
find; a nearer union, and agreement in mind and judg- 
ment amongst Christians. And it is very unreasonable 
not to expect, it, when we consider how plain and express 
the charge is concerning that kind of union; it is very 
unreasonable to think, that the people of God, the commu- 
nity of Christians, shall be always in so notorious a dis- 
crepancy from their rule, even inthis particular case, See 
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the solemnity of that charge, in 1 Cor.1.10. Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no di- 
visions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment. Do we think 
the Christian community shall be never nearer the rule in 
this case, than itis? We have reason to expect it shall; 
and especially since we find it is so expressly foretold, that 
in the latter days (which this discourse we have in hand 
hath reference to) one heart shail be given, and one way, 
Jer. xxxii. 39. Certainly there shall be so much agreement 
in minds and judgments, as shall lead the people of God 
all into one way ; for such a word cannot fall to the ground, 
and is not put into the Bible to stand for a cipher there. 
And we have it expressly promised, that of them that are 
all intent to press forward towards the same mark, and 
wherein they have attained, to do all to their uttermost to 
walk by the same rule; if in any thing they be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal this to them, Phil. ni. 15, 16. It 
is also expressly promised by our Lord Christ himself, 
that they that will do his will, shall know the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God, yea or no, John vii. 17. Certainly, when 
the Spirit comes to be so copiously and generally poured 
forth, men will be attempered more to the will of Ged; 
there will be more earnest minding and endeavouring to 
do his will; self-will will not be the commen rule and 
law amongst those that bear the name of Christians, as 
now it is; and upon this is that great promise grounded ; 
all that is required, is, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know his déctrine.” There is no so necessary and 
certain qualification for the knowledge of divine truth, as 
sincerity; when men do inquire for truth, not to gratify 
curiosity, not to serve an interest, not to keep up a party, 
not to promote a base design; but with sincere hearts, that 
they may understand what the good and acceptable will of 
the Lord is. They that are intent upon this, our Lord 
Christ will not fail them, nor break his promise, that such 
who will do his will, shall know the doctrine. Thereisa 
peculiar gust and relish, which the truth that is after god- 
liness always carries in it to persons that are alive and 
well, and that have their senses exercised to discern be- 
tween good and evil. Cannot my taste discern perverse 
things? saith Job, chap. vi. 30. Has not a lively Chris- 
tian a taste to discern some things that are obstructive and 
destructive to the Christian religion and the Christian in- 
terest in the world? a person alive, and with senses exer- 
cised, will taste it ont; even as the new-born babe desires 
sincere milk, while it would refuse that which is corrupt 
and mixed with any thing ungrateful. Herein we are to 
expect much more of an intellectual union, or wnion in 
judgment concerning the great truths of God. ; 

2. A much nearer and more inward cordial union, a 
union of love. When the Spirit was more eminently 
poured forth upon Christ’s ascension, see how it was with 
Christians in that respect, Acts ii. 46. They continued 
daily with one accord in the temple. Our translation ren- 
ders it too faintly; opo@vpaddv, they met together all with 
one mind: so the expression literally signifies. And chap. 
tv. 32. it is said, that believers were all of one heart and 
one soul; r& rAjOss ray missvodyrey jy f Kapdia Kal h Woy pia, 
Of the multitude that believed there was but one heart and 
soul; as if they were a e¢ommunity, all acted and anima- 
ted by one soul. However unlike itselfthe church of God 
is grown in a long tract of time, the Spirit of God is not 
grown unlike itself; and therefore when it comes to be 
poured forth as it hath been, it will still act as it hath 
done, uniformly and agreeably to itself; and make them, 
that now are many parties, divided and shattered, broken 
this way and that, all one entire piece. How passionately 
longing do the apostle’s expressions import him to be, in 
reference to this one thing, that is, the union composed of 
the two things I have mentioned, of a union in mind and 
judgment, and of a closure in heart and love, in Col. ii. 1, 
2. I would, that ye knew what great conflict I have for 
youand for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have 
not seen my face in the flesh; that their hearts might be 
comforted, being knit together in love, and unto all the 
riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the ac- 
knowledement of the mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ. This is the union that he covets; and we 
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must know, that that Spirit, who is to be the author of this 
union, was no doubt the author of these very desires and 
Jongings of the apostle’s soul about it; it acts agreeably to 
itself. He desired and longed se. earnestly for this, that 
they might be knit together both in love and understand- 
ing, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, both 
the Father and the Son. And what have there been, even 
from the dictate and direction of the Spirit, so earnest 
longings for? ‘Why, though so long before, we are to ac- 
eount these very longings to be the earnest of these things 
desired, and so to expect that whereof they are the earnest. 

We thus farsee, what union we are not to expect, what 
already is, and what we are to expect and look for further 
than yet there is, or than yet we see. 

Upon all this, while as yet we behold so little of so de- 
Sirable a thing, we have reason to account that it is with 
the church of God a time of his hiding his face, and of the 
restraint of his Spirit. I will no more hide my face, I will 
pour out my Spirit. While the Spirit is not poured forth, 
even with reference to this blessed. end and work; this is 
the notion which we ought toe have concerning the present 
staie of the Christian church; itis atime of God’s hiding 
his face fromthem ; the bright and glorious face, that hath 
shone upon if sometimes, and that we are to expect should 
shine, is yet obscured and hid. And what skould. our 
posture be upon that account? while we must reckon this 
the common state and ease of the Christian church at this 
day ; in what posture should our souls be? And surely, 

1. It ought to be a very mournful posture. How hath 
he covered with a cloud in his anger the daughter of his 
people! how is her glory confounded! When he did de- 


cline te go with the people of Israel further on in their | 


way towards Canaan, saying, I will send an angel before 
thee, and I will drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, &c. 
He shall destroy them for you. ‘ But I will not go up in 
the midst of thee, I will not go with you any further.” The 
people, it is said, when they heard these evil tidings, 
mourned, and no man did put on him his ornaments, 
Exod. xxxiii. 2,3, 4. It is a mourning time, when the 
bridegroom is withdrawn: and there is no sadder token 
that he is withdrawn, than to behold the confusions which 
have ensued in his absence. ‘ 

2. It ought to be an expecting, a waiting posture. Sure 
this dark and gloomy night will be succeeded by a morn- 
ing: it will not bea perpetual, eternal night; there will be 
a time, when the hid face willagain appear, and the cloud 
remove. J will wait upon the Lord, that hideth his face 
from the house of Jacob, and I will look for him, Isa. viii. 
17. And it should bean earnest, desirous, longing expecta- 
tion. There can be no more dismal] token upon us, than to 
be indifferent: he is gone, his face is hid, he is not to be 
seen; and whether he come towards us again, whether 

* we shall see him again any more, we matter it not; this 
would be the most dismal token, 
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Beste the principles, which the Spirit of God, when 
copiously and generally poured forth, will work in each 
individnal person, tending to create a happy state of things 
‘inthe church: we proposed to speak of two genera] effects, 
that must have the Christian community.as such, for the 
subject of them, and net individual persons only, viz. 
union and order. : 

Much hath been said upon the former, the desirable 
effect of union. It hath been shown, that the happiness of 
the church doth much depend upon this, and that it is the 
proper work of the Spirit of God to effect it: and then the 
last time we came tospeak to a twofold inguiry:—1. What 
kind of union this is to be. This we have gone through, 
and now proceed to a second, viz. 

2. In what way the Spirit of God poured forth may be 
expected to effect this union. : 

And there is no doubt but it will effect it by the same 

“means, by which it shall revive and recover religion; of 
* Preached Octceber 2d, 1678. 
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which we have so largely spoken.* At the same time when 
itmakes the Christian church a living church, it will make 
it one, that is, in that higher and more eminent degree, 
whereof we have been speaking. It is but one and the 
same thing, or is done eddem opera, the making the church 
more holy and the making it one: what brings Christians 
nearer to God and Christ, will certainly and infallibly at 
once bring them nearer to one another. For it is manifest, 
that the greatest differences that are to be found in the 
Christian world, lie between the godly and the ungodly, 
the converted and the unconverted, the sincere and the in- 
sincere : whatever differences there are amongst the people 
os God themselves, those are still the greatest differences 
which lie between them and those who are not of them; 
fur there the disagreement is about having the Lord for 
our God. Every ungodly.man is his own idol; he hath 
yet this first step to take in religion, the choosing of God 
alone to be his God: now the difference must needs be 
vast, between those that take the Lord for their God, and 
those that take him not, but serve a base and despicable 
idol, self, and make all to their very uttermost subservient 
unto that. The sincere and insincere differ about their last 
end; which is the greatest difference that can be imagined. 
All men’s courses are shaped and directed by the ends, 
which they propose to themselves: and to have the Lord 
for our God, and to have him for our supreme and ultimate 
end, is all one. Now how vastly must those ways needs 
differ, that lead to two directly contrary ends! therefore 
stillthe greatest difference cannot but be between the godly 
and the earthly carnal-ininded man, who hath himself for 
his God, and all the world if he could compass it, for a 
sacrifice to his own idol, himself. Men of that temper and 
complexion of soul are the men that stand most off from 
union, and that are the greatest schismatics in all the world; 
it cannot but be so. Therefore, whenscever the Spirit of 
God poured forth, shall malre men agree in having the 
Lord for their Ged, this God shall be our God; when 
men shail become more generally sincere and thorough 
Christians ; then it cannot but be, that they shall be united 
with one another, and agree in far greater things than it is 
possible they can differ from one another in. And there- 
fore in the forementioned Jer. xxxii. 38, 39. at the same 
time when it is said, They shall be my people, and I will 
be their God; it is immediately added, And I will give 
them one heart and one way. ‘This union cannot but be 
the result of more lively, serious religion, and of deeper 
impressions of godliness and of the Divine image upon the 
souls of men. Not only as that union between the blessed: 
persons in the Godhead is the pattern of union amongst. 
the people of God; that they all may be one, as thot: Fa- 
ther art in me, and I in thee, John xvii. 21. But also as 
such a union is the certain and necessary result of other 
excellencies, wherein the Divine image doth consist, and 
wherein holy ones do and cannot but resemble God. One 
apostle giving an account of God, how we are to conceive 
of him, gives it us under these two notions, that he is light, 
and that he is love, 1 John i. 5. chap. iv. 8. 16. The 
image of God in these two things, more generally and 
vividly impressed upon men, doth this whole business, 
makes them all one. How blessed a union would there 
be, when Christians shall generally appear the representa- 


tions of the blessed God himself in these two things, a 


composition, as it were, of light and love, 

Therefore, to give you more distinctly the account, how 
or in what way the Spirit poured forth should bring about 
this union; it will be,—Iist, By increasing of light and 
knowledge amongst them that bear the Christian name 
every where in the world:—2dly, By giving greater 
measures of grace. By the former, men shall generally 
come to be more knowing in things necessary to the union ; 
and by the latter, they shall be more patient of dissent 
from one another in things less necessary to be known. 

ist, By an increase of light and knowledge in things 
more necessary tobe known. I do not mean here merely 
notional knowledge; as the apostle doth not mean that of 
Ged, when he saith, that God is light; but I mean that 


| knowledge received in the minds of Christians, that lies in 


the next immediate tendency to holiness; the. knowledge 
of the truth that is after godliness, assuch, in that designed 
a See page 575, &e. 
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and direct tendency, as it doth attemper and dispose the 
minds of men unto the reception of truth as sanctifying. 
Sanctify them by the truth; thy word is truth, John xvii. 
17. We are bound to give thanks always to God for you, 
that he.hath chosen you unto salvation, through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, and belief of the truth, 2 Thess. ii. 18, 
The truth, as it lies in an immediate tendency to godliness, 
and is transformative of the soul into a holy and ‘godly 
frame ; so we must conceive it to be impressed in order to 
this blessed work: otherwise there wants the cement, and 
that which should hold hearts together, as intent and di- 
rected all towards one common design andend. And unto 
this purpose, we must suppose the Spirit poured forth shall 
heal the disaffection of men’s minds unto such truth, or 
unto truth considered under that notion and upon that ac- 
count. It hath a great work to do for this end upon the 
minds of men; the union that is to be brought about, (as 
was observed upon the former head,) being necessarily in- 
tellectual first, and then cordial. It is in the mind that 
the first concoction of truth must be wrought, in order to 
a further and more perfect concoction in the heart after- 
wards. And whereas there is a manifold distemperature 
and malady, even in the minds of men, that renders them 
incapable of useful, practical Gospel knowledge ; the great 
work of the Spirit of God must be to remove and heal 
those infirmities and maladies of the mind, and to do it 
generally amongst Christians; thatso they may be brought 
to increase in the knowledge of God, in divine knowledge ; 
as the expression is Col. 1.10. I might make a copious 
enumeration here of many such maladies and distempers 
in the mind, by which it becomes disaffected to truth: and 
which‘ appear now to be epidemical evils, and need there- 
fore a universal effusion of the Spirit to cure them, and so 
to bring about the intellectual union, of which we speak. 
-These maladies, though some of them be in the mind itself, 
yet most of them are originally in the heart, and thence 
come to affect and distemper the mind, and render it less 
susceptive of useful and savoury knowledge. As,— ~ 
_ There is an unapprehensiveness too generally observable 
“in the minds of men; a dulness towards the apprehension 
of truth. The Spirit of God, when it comes to be gene- 
rally poured forth, (as it was said to be upon the Messiah 
himself on whom it was poured forth without measure, and 
thence to be transfused, as from a common fountain, unto 
all that have vital union with him,) will make men of 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord: as it is ex- 
pressed, Isa. xi. 3. c 

There is a slothful oscitancy in the minds of most; a re- 
gardlessness and unconcernedness to know the great and 
deep things of God: and that causes a great disagreement 
and disunion in the Christian world. There are many that 
Stint themselves: they think they know enough, and de- 
sire to know no more, and cannot endure to be out-gone 
by others, or that any should exceed their measure. As 
these latter times, with reference to which we speak, will 
certainly be times of very much knowledge; so they will 
be of very much inquiry: Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased, Dan. xii.4. There will not 
be a slothful, oscitant sitting down with a present measure 
and attainment, but there will be a following on to know 
the Lord, as you have it, Hos. vi. 3. and then the promise 
of “his going forth shall be prepared as the morning;” as 
it immediately follows. 'There will be always new and 
fresh breakings forth of divine light, ready to reward the 
endeavour of them that seriously set themselves to inquire 
and seek after it. 

There is very generally observable with many much cre- 
dulity ; aptness to take up reports, The simple, says So- 
lomon, believeth every word, Prov. xiv. 15. And hence it 
comes to pass, that-every one, that can tell a plausible 
story, and a little set off any fancy and novel invention of 
his own, makes it presently to obtain and pass for a reve- 
lation: and hence comes, as is obvious to common obser- 
eh much of that division that hath been observable in 
ur days. ; 

_ There is also, on the contrary hand, an eacessive incredu- 
lity, or unaptness to believe things; because they are very 
great and glorious, and exceed the measures of our pre- 
conceptions or preconceived thoughts, the evil of which 
our Saviour upbraids his disciples with, that they were 
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slow of heart to believe all that the prophets had spoken, 
the things contained in the divine revelation that had been 
made before by the prophets concerning him, Luke xxiv. 25. 

There is inconsideration ; an inability to consider and 
weigh things, to ponder and balance them as the case may 
require. Men are apt, rashly and without using their un- 
derstandings, to take up things upon their very first ap- 
pearance, It is spoken concerning these latter days, in 
Isa. xxxii. 4. that even the heart of the rash shall under- 
stand knowledge; of those that were so, before they shall 
be cured of that malady. There is also an unaptness to 
consider, as well as an inability and indisposition to it; 
many times from a kind of superstitious fear, that men 
think they must not use their understandings to examine 
and search into things, that it is not yet permitted to them 
to do so: as if God had given men faculties, which they 
were not to use: they might as well be afraid tolook upon 
an object with their eyes, and to pry into it, and to labour 
that way to distinguish between one thing and another. 

There is, opposite to that, a certain petulancy of mind: 
when men will make it their business to tear and unravel 
all principles, and they must have their reason satisfied in 
every thing, or they will be satisfied in nothing. 

There is an injudiciowsness ; an inability to conclude ; 
after considering never so much, never so long,,when the 


_balance will never be cast. So many are ever learning, and 


never come to the knowledge of the truth, 2 Tim. iii. 7 
never conclude, never determine; but are always as child- 
ren tossed to and fro. 

There is, again, a certain scepticism of mind with a great 
many; that when others have stated and settled, even by 
common agreement and consent in the Christian church, 
such conclusions, yet declaim against every thing as un- 
certain; not only from a peculiar inability to make ajudg- 
ment; but from a principle that there is no judgment to 
be made, and that there 1s nothing certain at all, or ought 
to be looked upon as such; which hath starved the Chris- 
tian’church and made it languish for a long time, as to the 
matter of sound knowledge. 

There is instability of judgment ; that when men have 
concluded and determined upon good evidence, this is true 
and ought to be adhered to accordingly, yet they are pre- 
sently off again; and therefore are so remote from agree- 
ing with the generality of other Christians, that they are 
never found long to agree with themselves. 

There is, as what is more directly opposite to the former, 
a certain kind of obsixnacy of mind, prejudice, a fixed pre- 
possession with corrupt and false principles, that once im- 
bibed shall never be quitted; and which doth very frequent- 
ly proceed from an enslavedness unto human dictates: that 
is, that they have taken some one or other to be a leader 
to them, and an orator; and so give away that faith, which 
is due only unto a divine revelation, and ought to pitch 
and centre there, unto the fallible judgment of a man; in 
direct contradiction to that rule of our Lord Christ, Call 
no man Rabbi, call noman Master upon earth, Matt. xxiii. 
8,10. Donot enslave your minds and judgments to any 
man. 

It must be supposed, that when ever the Spirit of God 
doth that blessed work in the world, to revive and recover 
religion and Christianity, it will unite Christians even by 
this means, the curing of these great maladies and distem- 
pers, that are in the minds of menso generally, and by which 
they are rendered indisposed and averse to the entertain- 
ment and retention of sound Gospel knowledge. For this 
spirit, where it is given, is the spirit of a sound mind, 2 
Tim. i. '7. The word, that is rendered soundness of mind 
there, cwdportopds, signifies sobriety, a spirit of sobriety. In- 
deed that word doth commonly misguide men ; and they 
apply it unto a thing far inferior in nature and dignity unto 
that which it truly signifies; as if it were to be opposed 
only to gross sensual wickedness. But sobriety, as the 
very notation of the word doth import, hath its seat and 
subject in the mind, and doth firstly and chiefly affect that. 
A sound mind anda sober mind is allone. Till the Spirit 
of God do in these several respects cure men’s minds, it 
is impossible there should be union or agreement; uniess 
men do agree only in being diseased; or, (which would 
not do the business neither,) unless they could agree all to 
be in one disease, which would be a very unhappy union 
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also. When therefore the Spirit of the living God shall 
universally come forth upon men, and create the world 
Christians, and create the Christian world a region of 
light; when it shall generally make men apprehensive, 
inquiring, serious, considerate, judicious, lovers of the 
truth even for itself, sincere, so as to entertain truth with 
no other design than only that the life of godliness may 
be promoted and served by it; there cannot but then be in 
a very great degree the happy union obtaining amongst 
Christians, whereof we have spoken. 

But yet, when all this is done, we cannot suppose by it, 
that men should be brought to know all things; but still 
there will be many things, wherein they cannot but remain 
ignorant, and consequently dissent and differ in many 
things from one another. Therefore the Spirit of God 
poured forth must be supposed also to effect this union, 

2dly, By making Christians more generally patient of 
dissent from one another, in less necessary things which 
they may not still so generally know. And, if we consider, 
what the genuine operations of the blessed Spirit of God 
are, and what kind of Spirit that is wherever it comes to 
obtain; this cannot but be the general temper of Chris- 
tians, when that Spirit shall be eminently poured forth; 
that they shall be very patient of dissent from one another 
in things wherein they continue to dissent. For, 

1. We must suppose that the Spirit being generally so 
poured forth, there will be a greater ability to distinguish 
between truths that are of Scripture revelation, and those 
that are not; and consequently which it is matter of duty 
to believe, and which not. For undoubtedly there is to 
be such a distinction made between truth and truth, as 
any one may easily see at the first view. For we must 
know, that « thing is not therefore the necessary object of 
my assent, because it is true; but because it is evident, or 
because it is credible; either evident in itself, or recom- 
mended as credible to me by the authority of him that 
doth reveal it. I am not bound therefore to believe a 
thing immediately, because it is in itself true; for that it 
may be, and yet I have no means to know it to be so, but 
then is the obligation inferred upon me to believe such a 
thing, when it is clothed with sufficient evidence to re- 
commend itself unto my undersianding. And whereas 
there are some things that God hath revealed, even all 
things that are any ways necessary either to the being or 
the well-being of religion; I must consider those things 
that lie not within the compass of that revelation, as what 
God hath left unto men in medio; he has left them un- 
determined, and so they may be matter of very innocent 
disagreement, of discourse and decertation, without any 
concernedness, on the one part or the other. 

2. Amongst revealed truths, we may suppose men will 
be enabled to distinguish between the greater and the less, 
between those that are more necessary and less necessary. 

3. We must suppose Christians, then to be generally 
more spiritual, and apt to be taken up more with the great 
things of religion ; and less apt to be greatly and deeply 
concerned about matters of less consequence, so as to dis- 
turb and break the order and peace of the church upon 
the account of them. 

4. We must suppose them then to be more holy; less 
opinionative, less conceited and humoursome; which is 
that kind of knowledge that the apostle doth oppose to 
love, as not only unedifying, but destructive of edification, 
1 Cor. viii. 1, &c. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth. And if any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, if hé knows with a conceited reflection upon his 

_own knowledge, admiring himself upon account of it; he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. Ignorance is 
better than his knowledge. Men will think more meanly 
of themselves and their own judgments, and either more 
highly + more charitably of other men; either think, 
that possibly they may see that which themselves see not; 
or if they cannot apprehend so, yet at least that the men 
are sincere and upright-hearted towards God; as it is 
meet for them to judge, and not to be insolently censori- 
ous of such as do in such or such little matters differ from 
them ; not to attribute toperverseness of mind every man’s 
dissension of ‘opinion from their own. 

5. They must needs be supposed to be more compassion- 

b See page 593, 
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ate unto those, whom they suppose to know lessthan them- 
selves; as knowing, that there are many things which 
themselves are ignorant of, and they shall never attain to 
know all things as long asthey live. There arestill all the 
genuine workings of theSpirit of God,so far as it obtains and 
prevails over the spirits of men; and sothisamong the rest. 

6. Christians will undoubtedly then be formed unto a 
more awful and reverential subjection to God’s own pre- 
scribed rules, concerning the boundaries and terms of 
Christian communion. Men will not then dare to make 
terms of their own to limit the communion of Christians 
as such; to devise new terms which Christ was never the 
author of, and will never own; but the authority of such 
a law will obtain in the hearts of Christians, that are be- 
come so serious and subject to the authority of God as 
they must then be supposed to be, so as that they wil) ex- 
tend their communion as far as it can be judged that God 
will extend his, and Christ will extend his. For that is the 
measure, that is given us,in these two passages, In one place 


. it is said, Rom. xiv. 1,3. Receive such a one, for God hath 


received him: receive him for all his doubting, for all his 
difference from you; and why? because the Lord hath re- 
ceived him, In the other placeit is thus expressed, chap.xiv. 
7. Receive ye one another, as Christ hath received us, to the 
glory of God. God receives such a one into his commu- 
nion; and shall not I receive him into mine? Christ receives 
such a one, even unto the glory.of the Father ; snd shall not 
I receive him into my fellowship ? When once the spirits of 
men come to be awed into subjection unto the Divine au- 
thority in this thing, so as to reckon it profane to prescribe 
bounds and terms unto Christian communion, other than 
God and Christ have prescribed themselves; then no 
doubt will this blessed effect obtain and take place in the 
Christian church,then will it become an entire united thing, 
one thing within itself, and never till then. As long as we 
must have terms of Christian communion of men’s own 
devising, according to the different humours of men, they 
will still vary, and so we shall never know where to be. 

Thus we have considered that first effect to be expected 
from the Spirit generally poured forth, in order to promote 
the peaceful state of the church, viz. the union of Chris- 
tians amongst themselves.» I would add something con- 
cerning another particular mentioned, as conducive also 
to the same peaceful state. 

If. Order is another blessed effect to be looked for from 
the pouring out of the Spirit, and that belongs unto the 
Christian community as a community, and is most neces- 
sary unto the making up of that happy time and state of 
things, whereof we have been speaking. It is very plain, 
that this superadds somewhat unto union. It is a bad union, 
where there is not order. Union speaks. the compactive- 
ness of parts; order the due situation of them, that every 
one be in that place which duly belongs to it. Suppose 
there were never so much union in the parts of the natu- 
ral body, but the eyes were placed where the ears should 
be, and the hands where the feet should be; notwithstand- 
ing all the union of parts, the lack of order would make 
this thing uncomfortable to itself, and deformed and mon- 
strous in the view of others. ‘There are many members 
in one and the same body; and these members have all 
their distinct place anduse and purpose that they serve for, 
as the apostle at large discourses, 1 Cor. xii. Now the 
Spirit of God cannot be poured forth, but it will infer a 
comely order in the Christian church; by the same ope- 
ration by which it gives it life, it will give it shape and 
comeliness, and a due figure and disposition of aes within 
itself. It was well said concerning this matter by a worthy 
person, ‘‘ God will certainly not be wanting in point of 
shape and comely order to a church, that hath a principle 
of life within itself.” He that clothes lilies, and gives life 
unto the sensitive creatures, and gives them their own 
proper shape also; will-no doubt do so unto the lively 
body of his own son: he will never be wanting to it in 
point of shape and comely order, when it comes to be a 
lively vigorous thing: by how much the fuller of life, so 
much certainly the order will be the more comely and 
pleasant, by its own choice, and much more as directed 
by his rules. To evince this, consider these several things. 

1. The Spirit poured forth comes to be, in them that 
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receive it, asa certain kind of nature; itis called the Di- 
vine nature. Nature, you know, acts uniformly and or- 
derly in all its operations. How regular are the courses 
of nature! how constant the returns of days and nights, 
of summer and winter! how strictly do all the species 
and kinds of things keep all their own kind, retain their 
properties, colours, virtues, ways and methods of opera- 
tion! The Spirit of God, working, (as it is received in 
the hearts of Christians,) even as a certain kind of nature, 
must needs work unifornily ; and so have a steady ten- 
_dency to the begetting and keeping up of order in the 
whole community, that sha}l be aggregated by it. 

2. It cannot be, but that, by how much the Spirit doth 
more obtain and shall be generally poured forth amongst 
men, each one will be more peculiarly adapted and fitted 
to the business of his own station, so as that he will there- 
upon choose that as fittest for him. 

3. It cannot be,-but that all men will be more debased 
and humbled, and equal estimators of themselves, and 
therefore apprehend not themselves fit for a station unto 
which they are not called. 

4. The Spirit poured forth will no doubt make men 
more generally apprehensive of, and reverentially subject 
to, the authority of God himself, in all his own ordinances 
and appointments; and therefore, when one is to teach, 
and others to be taught; some to govern, others to be go- 
verned; tie authority, that doth design men unto more 
public stations and capacities, will be considered as Di- 
vine. We notionally knew so much already ; but it will 
be another thing, when that impression is made upon the 
hearts of Christians, ‘He that despiseth, despiseth not 
man, but God.” 

5. The Spirit poured forth cannot be without making 
men generally very tender of the community unto which 
they belong, and of the whole Christian community in 
general: as every one can easily apprehend, how this 
would be prejudiced, if order be broken, and men com- 
monly allow themselves the liberty to step out of their 
own ranks and stations, to be and do what they are not 
called to be or do. 

The concurrence of these things cannot but infer, that 
whenever the Spirit of God shall be generally poured forth, 
the Christian church will fall into order; there will need 
no great hammering in reference to that, the business will 
even do of itself. Atl will know, and all will mind, their 
own stations and the business of them; and apprehend 
their own unfitness for any station, unto which God doth 
noi call; and apprehend their privilege in not being so 
called, in being exempt from the cumber and burden of 
more public stations; as certainly exemption, if it were 
understood, is a very great privilege; when God doth not 
lay any further charge upon me, than only to intend the 
business of a narrower station and a lesser sphere; when 
I can be vacant unto God, and for his commerce, and there 
walk with him undisturbedly within my own line; while 
others are eaten up with cares and solicitudes concerning 
the common affairs, that they are concerned in, and in- 
trusted with the management of. No doubt the Spirit of 
God will help every man to make a true judgment of 
things, when it comes to be generally poured forth; and 
this, that hath been just spoken of, cannot but be judged ; 
because it isa very great privilege to have freedom and 
vacancy for the proper business of a Christian as such, 
within his own calling and verge; when God shall, as it 
were providentially, say unto a man, “‘ [lay no other charge 
upon thee, but to walk with me in thy own station and 
within the bounds of thy own calling, to make me the en- 
tire object of thy love and delight, and at all times to so- 
lace thyself with me; I exempt thee from things, that 
would disturb and disquiet and divert from the business 
and delights of such a continued course of walking with 
me.” When this comes to be generally understood, there 
will be little disposition in the minds of men to break or- 
der, by usurping upon what belongs not to them. 

Thus far you see, that little else can be thought needful 
to the bringing about of a very happy time and state of 
things, besides the pouring forth of the Spirit. 


* Preached October 9th, 1678, 
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We have been showing in many discourses, what a 
good state of things or happy times are to be brought 
about by the Spirit of God poured forth. And hitherte 
we have been endeavouring at large to evince the efficacy 
and sufficiency of this means to the end mentioned; 
which was the first thing? undertaken to be made evident. 
Weare now to proceed to show— 

Seeondly, The necessity of this means to reach such an 
end; that as it is a sufficient means, you may also under- 
stand it to be the only means, of bringing such a work 
about. And for evincing this, two things, clear enough in 
themselves, seem abundantly sufficient;—1. That nothing 
can mend the world, but what mends the spirits of men; 
and,—2, That nothing can effectually do that but the Spi- 
rit of the Lord poured forth. These are things that shine 
into our minds and understandings with their own light. 

As to the former; What else do we think can mend the 
times, but what mends men’s spirits ? doth not every thing 
necessarily act and work just as it is? how can the posture 
of the world come to be other than at present, if the active 
principles of men’s spirits continue the same ?, 

And asto the latter; what besides the Spirit of God 
can effectually mend the Spirits of men; so as to make the 
state of things thoroughly and generally better ? 

What other cause can be universal enough, and spread 
its influence far and wide, to make a better world? There 
wants a cause in this case, that can diffuse and influence 
avast way. That a nation should be born in a day, that 
the earth should be filled with the knowledge of God, that 


there should be new heavens and a new earth; this needs 


a cause that can work every where; and what else can do 
this but the Spirit of the Lord? And again, 

What other cause is potent enough, of sufficient energy, 
of virtue piercing and penetrative enough, to do such a 
work as must be done upon the spirits of men, before the 
state of things will come to be better? What else can 
shiver rocks, and melt down mountains, and make rough 
places plain? What else, do you think, can dissolve ad- 
amantine hearts, subdue insolent passions, assuage and 
mortify furious lusts? What else can change men’s na- 
tures, transform the very habit of their minds, and make 
them generally quite oiher men, other creatures, than they 
have been? Unto what agent inferior to his can we at- 
tribute the ability to create? New heavens and a new 
earth are to be’created, Isa. Ixv. 17. You know how they 
were created at first; “‘ By faith we understand, that the 
worlds were created by the word of God.” The heavens 
and the earth were the products of the breath of his mouth, 
with all that is contained in them; so must the spiritual 
creation be, as much as the natural. What, do we think, 
can make all the vidlences and mischiefs to cease out of 
the earth, that fill it with continual tragedies every where, 
and more or Jess at all times? Nothing is more evident, 
than that the Spirit of the Lord alone is a cause propor- 
tionable to such an expected effect. 

And the matter will be yet more evident, if you do but 
consider these two things together. : 

1. That the Spirits of men are most horribly depraved, 
and wickedly bent in themselves to such things as tend to 
nothing but destruction and calamity. It is said of men 
universally, that destruction and misery are in their ways 
Rom, ii. 16. 

2. That all these wicked inclinations of men’s spirits 
are continually fostered and fomented by another spirit 
distinct from theirs, and over and besides theirs. ‘The 
spirit that worketh in the hearts of the children of dis- 
obedience, (Eph. ii. 2.) makes the world and the church’ 
miserable, so far as it prevails. Now what can we oppose 
to that spirit, but the Spirit of the living God? While 
that spirit is the great tormentor and disturber of the 
world, that disquiets all things, thatsets the spirits of men 
on work against God and against one another every 
where, that hath deluged the world with an inundation of 
wickedness: what but the Spirit of the Lord can lift upa ~ 
standard against it? 

a See page 575, 
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_. But that the apprehension of this matter may yet set- 
tle and fix more deeply with us; (for it is of great con- 
cernment that it should do so, that we may know whither 
to direct our eye ;) let-us but enumerate a little all the pro- 
bable means besides that we can think of, which might 
make the times good; and think, how ineflicacions and 
_altogether to no purpose they would be, without the Spirit 
of the Lord poured forth and working with mighty efficacy 
every where upon the spirits of men. 

1. Think what the preaching of the Gospel would do. 
That, it must be supposed, will be very general, far more 
general than it is, to bring about such a state of things as 
-we expect and hope for, before time end. But, alas! what 
would preaching do, if we could suppose it never so ge- 
neral, while the Spirit of the living God restrains and 
- withholds his influences ? Indeed it is not to be supposed, 

that there could be a general preaching of the Gospel 
‘amongst men, without the mighty work of the Spirit of 
God to prepare the way: but if there were, to how little 
urpose is our preaching, where that Spirit works not! 
_ We may as well attempt to batter strong walls with the 
breath of our mouths, as to do good upon men’s souls with- 
outthe Spirit of God. Ifthere were preachers every where, 
.that could “speak with the tongues of men and of angels,” 
what would it signifv ? “Do I persuade men 2” saith the 
apostle. Alas! it is above us to persuade men; itisa 
matter of very great difficulty in things that are but of 
common concernment. How hard to alter the mind and 
will of a man, once set and bent already upon this or that 
thing of a secular nature, that hath reference only to 
earthly affairs! The heathens themselves have been taught 
by that light that hath shoné amongst them, to attribute 
unto a Deity the business of persuading men, to acknow- 
ledge it a mumen that ever comes to have a persuasive 
_power over men’s minds. When the Son of God himself 
was the preacher, how little was effected, till the time came 
of the Spirit’s being so copiously poured forth! He that 
spake, his enemies being judges, so as never man spake 4 
into whose lips grace was poured forth! his hearers won- 
dering at the gracious words that proceeded from his 
mouth! astonished sometimes at his doctrine! for they 
could distinguish, and see, that he tanght with authority, 
and not as the scribes: yet how little was done! All 
_ended in the martyrdom of the preacher, and not long after 
in the destruction of the people for the greatest part. 
When that Spirit was poured forth, then thousands at a 
sermon were subdued and brought under by the power of 
the Gospel: but it was not yet given in that plentiful 
_ measure, while as yet Jesus was not glorified. And if it 
had not been given upon Jesus’s glorification, what could 
have enough fortified the hearts of these poor disciples, to 
undertake the converting of the world, the going to teach 
all nations, to proselyte mankind ? How much, how un- 
speakably too big had such an attempt appeared for their 
undertaking, if a mighty Spirit had not come forth to raise 
them above themselves, to make them somewhat beyond 
men! How could they ever have thought of going about 
_ such a thing as that, wherein they were to be and actually 
were the successful instruments ? Without it, what success 
could have been hoped for, howsoever attempted ? Possibly 
it may be thought, that human endeavours might have 
done much at least towards the proselyting of mankind to 
the Christian profession: so much might have been dis- 
covered of the reasonableness of that religion, as that it 
might have been thought fit, somewhat generally, so far as 
.-men could be dealt with, to entertain and embrace the 
Christianmame. Truly even that was very unlikely; that 
it should have been ordinarily in the power of any rhetori¢ 
or of any reason, generally to persuade men to forsake a 
religion, wherein they had been bred and born, and which 
. was delivered down to them from their forefathers, whether 
. Jews or pagans: it was very unlikely, that mere argument 
should prevail so far on the world. But suppose it did. 

2. Consider what mere nominal Christianity would do 
to the bettering of the world. What doth it now to the 
bettering of the state of things, where it obtains ? Where- 
in are the nominal Christians better than other men ? 
wherein are they better towards God and Christ? The 
_ Cas€ 1s apparent, that though atheism and infidelity be con- 
quered in men’s minds and understandings by the strength 
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of reason or of education, yet still the stronger fort in the 
heart remains inexpugnable, till the Spirit of the living 
God comes to deal effectually with the hearts of men: and 
so that consequently there is as great enmity against God 
and Christ, even in the Christian world as out of it, And 
wherein are men better in Christendom towards one an- 
other, than the pagans and Mahometans are? wherein 
better ? where is there more deceit and fraud, more en- 
mity and malice, more oppression and cruelty, than 
amongst the nominal Christians? If we take true mea- 
sures of the Christian religion, and apprehend it to be 
what indeed it is; if we will say, that it is faith in God 
through Christ, or devotedness to God through Christ ; or 
if we will say, that it doth consist, as no doubt in very 
great part it doth, in an imitation of Christ, in being like- 
minded to Christ in purity, heavenliness, spirituality, in 
self-denial, meekness, patience, peaceableness, aptitude to 
do good all that ever we can: if this be the Christian re- 
ligion, we may confidently say, that Christianity hath not 
more bitter enemies in all the world than professed Christ» 
ians: I wish we could not say so. And where throughout 
this world have there ever been more bloody wars, fierce 
commotions, dreadful ruins and devastations, than amongst 
Christians ? Therefore think, how little towards the better- 
ing of the world and mending of the times, nominal Christ- 
ianity doth or can do without the Spirit of God: the world 
is filled with plagues notwithstanding, and whatsoever 
tends to make it miserable, in those very parts where that 
obtains. But then, 

3. It may be supposed, that these very judgments them- 
selves might effect somewhat to the purpose, to calm and 
subdue men’s spirits, and so bring about a more sedate 
and composed state of things at last. And most true in- 
deed it is, that they are very apt means to that purpose. 
But means, you must still remember, are but means, and 
suppose an agent that is to use them; as a sword will not 
cut without a hand to manage it, and a proportionable 
hand. The inhabitants of the world should learn righte- 
ousness, when God’s judgments are abroad in the earth, 
Isa. xxvi. 9. But do they ? Do not we all imow that na- 
tions, countries, towns, cilies, may more easily be ruined 
than reformed, more easily be harassed and crushed all to 
pieces than purged ? Do we need instances? We cannot 
find a more bright one than the nearest to ourselves, to 
our own view. If we do but cast an eye upon this very 
city, it- hath been wasted by judgment upon judgment: 
think what the plague hath done, what the fire hath done, 
what poverty invading as an armed man here and there 
hath done. Is the city more reformed? grown more pious 
and serious? doth the life of religion appear more in it ? 
is it become more sober and just? Let this be seriously 
considered, and then think, what even judgments them- 


| selves, as severe.as can be thought, are like to effect in the 


world without the Spirit poured forth. You have heard 
enough of the commotions and hurries of the world in 
other parts ; but do you hear of its being grown much bet- 
ter even in those parts ? And admit that such judgments 
should sober men’s spirits generally, and reduce. tiem to 
more calmness, that men should by very weariness be at 
length brought to be at rest, and so a peaceable and pros- 
perous state of things ensue; yet what would that alone do 
to make the times good ? . 

4, What, Isay, would a prosperous state of things do 
(meaning it only of external prosperity) to better the con- 
dition of the church of God ? Such a good state of things 
for the church, must, as hath been said, first and in the 
principal place consist in the flourishing of religion, and 
then but secondarily in external tranquillity. What would 
the latter of these do without the former ? and what would 
become of the former without the Spirit poured forth? If 
we had never so happy times in external respects, what 
would be the issue of it, in reference to the state and con- 
dition of the church of God? We should then have, as 
was noted of old, golden chalices and wooden priests : the 
church would be a glorious sepulchre, splendid without, 
but full of rottenness and corruption within. Would this 
better our case? It is very plain, that there could be 
nothing more beside the purpose of mending the state of 
the church, than prosperity, without a great measure of 
the Spirit. It would be good .o subserviency, nothing in 
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substitution: it might serve the Spirit, but cannot supply, 
its place: much might be done under the management of 
the Spirit by such a state of things towards the promoting 
and furthering of religion; but without that Spirit all 
would go to ruin: religion would soon languish away and 
come to nothing, the sun of external prosperity would ex- 
hale the life anid spirit and vigour of it; as experience 
has often shown that it has done heretofore. And what 
external prosperity can there be, while the minds of men 
are so very various, divided into varicties of parties this 
way and that 1 There cannot be @ prosperous state, while 
only one party is uppermost, and all the rest under op- 
pression. When the church of God hath been in so di- 
vided a condition, have you ever known or read or heard 
of any such state of things, that hath been so favourable, 
as to deservé to be called a prosperons state ? If it hath 
been favourable to some, yet it hath, it may be, been 
equally or more unfavourable unto very many, that perhaps 

were better men that those whom the times smiled upon. 
“And so it cannot but still be, where there are many par- 
ties: every party cannot be uppermost: and unless the 
Spirit of God new-mould men’s spirits, whatever party 
were uppermost, they would make it their business to 
crush and vex and disquiet all the rest. And can that be 
a State fit to be called prosperous? But, 

5. That which the minds of many may be apt to run 
upon, is, that some very exact form of government in the 
church would be the specific, or rather the panpharmacon, 
to cure all diseases in the church of God, and make a very 
happy time. A frame of things exactly squared according 
to their apprehension, they think, would soon do the busi- 
ness. The minds of many are apt to run much upon this 
piosert. But most forms, that can be thought on, have 

een tried ; and what have they done, while the Spirit of 
God hath not animated the external form? or what hope 
remains, that any thing could be done by an external life- 
less form, if never so excellent and unexceptionable, never 
so agreeable to rule? The expectation, that that would 
do the business, is as if a person were dangerously and ex- 
tremely sick, even next to death, and any should go about 
to trim him up and dress him neatly, put on him a well 
made suit, and expect that this should effect his cure. 
Alas! what needs there amongst us such curiosity for a 
dead thing? We are dead, the Spirit of God is retiring, 
retired in a very great degree: to what purpose would it 
be to shape and figure a dead thing this way or that ? Just 
to as much purpose, as the endeavour of him that we read 
of in Plutarch, who would fain erect a newly dead body 
in the posture of a living man ; but alas! the legs yielded, 
the hands fell, the head dropped on one side; so that the 
poor defeated person was forced to cry out at last, ‘‘ Deest 
aliquid éntus, I find there is something wanting within ; 
there wants a living soul to support and animate the 
frame.” So it must be in our case too, if there were ever 
so exact order. You may suppose from what was formerly 
said, that order is a most excellent and desirable thing, 
and necessary to the prosperity of the church of God. 
But what is the order and frame of a thing that is dead? 
If a plot of ground should be laid out for 2 garden ; square 
it never so accurately, let it have never so exact a figure, 
bestow upon it every thing of ornament that art can in- 
vent ; yet if nature also do not do its part, if the sun never 
shine upon it, if.no showers or dews ever descend, would 
it be, think you, a pleasant flourishing garden ? We have 
alLof us reason to have done expecting much from lifeless 
outward forms, even the best constitution imaginable; while 
a spirit of life from above breathes not, despair that that will 
ever work miracles, or do any great things amongst us. 

Besides, the best form of things that can be supposed, 
that is, such as would be more serviceable than others 
unto the ends and purposes which should be aimed at, to 
depress wickedness and keep things composed and in order, 
could never last tong, if a Spirit from God do not animate 
it. Lust and wickedness, whieb it goes about to curb, and 
which might be less in some external fruits of it, so long 
as it should continue curbed, yet would grow too strong 
and break the bonds. As you know, that, let the body of 
a man be never so comely and beautiful and well propor- 
tioned, yet all that excellent structure and fabric will soon 
dissolve after death ; beanty is gone all of a sudden, ghast- 
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liness succeeds in the room of it, and in time it till cor- 
rupt and putrify within ; and that corruption will break 
forth, so as to break the external frame, and cause part to 
drop from part. Therefore never expeet a mere external 
frame of things to better our case much or long, to do any 
miracles in that kind. And I may add, as that leads me, 

6, That indeed the very power of working miraeles it- 
self, which is but an external means, would not better the 
world and men’s spirits, without the Spirit of God ac- 
companying. It is true indeed they could not be wrought 
without that Spirit in the agent; but that would not do 
without the Spirit as a diffused soul.. Many may be ready 
to imagine, that if God would but do some very strange 
things amongst men, work many astonishing wonders, fill 
the world and the time with prodigies; then, whereas his 
memorial is in so great part extinct, these things would 
effectually convince men of their atheism and ave 
and so all would be set right. But what did miracles do 
with the Jews of old ? who were brought out of Egypt by 
a succession of miracles, by plague upon plague inflicted 
on the land of Eeypt, till they were constrained to let Is- 
rael go! who were brought through the Red sea by a most 
astonishing miracle, the sea dividing on the one hand and 
on the other, and their enemies pursuing destroyed, only 
by withdrawing that miraculous power, and letting the 
sea unite again ! who were led through the wilderness 
a continual miracle, the pillar of cloud and fire; and fed 
by another, manna, bread from heaven! who had the great 
God himself appearing with so stupendous a glory upon 
mount Sinai; speaking with the voice of words, that six 
hundred thousand might hear at once, the law, the ten 
words! yet the body of that people lapse into idolatry, 
while the Divine glory was in view before their eyes, and 
after it had been by so dreadful a voice immediately before 
forbidden with the utmost severity. And their after-in- 
gratitude, infidelity, mutinies, rebellions, murmurings, 
testify how little miracles did amongst them. How little 
did they do in Christ’s time! those that he himself wrought! 
restoring hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, and 
speech to the dumb, and life to the dead! how little was 
effected, save only to heighten and aggravate the wicked- 
ness which showed itself so invincible! All these are ea- 
ternal things. 

But if we should think of what is internal too ; the com- 
mon notions of religion ; the practical dictates of natural 
conscience, that do more or less obtain every where 
amongst men; the light and knowledge, that comes by 
the Gospel discovery, where that obtains; common pru- 
dence, and respect to self-interest; how little do these 
things do towards the composing of the world and the 
bettering of the times! It is plain, that light is more easily 
extinguished than lust. When it comes toa contest, when 
there is a competition between corruption and conscience ; 
alas! how much more intent are men to mortify their 
consciences, than to mortify their corruptions? How 
feeble and impotent a thing is their light! All the light 
that shines doth but testify against them, rather than di- 
rect or reform them; and will do no more, till the Al- 
mighty Spirit go forth. And for that of prudence and 
respect to interest, that is the very thing that undoes men ; 
that is, that every man will be prudent for himself, and 
mind a particular interest of his own : this fills the world 
with tumults and blood, with mischiefs and miseries every 
where ; so that that which should be men’s preserver, is 
their destroyer, even self-love. 

The sum of all is this. This ought to make us despair 
that ever we shall see a better world and state of things, 
till this blessed Spirit be poured down upon our heads. 
Without that, things will be growing worse and worse ; it 
cannot be but they will doso; do not we see, that they 
have done so? The Spirit is in a great measure gone, re- 
tired even from Christian assemblies. When do we hear 
of the conversion of a soul, of any stricken and: pierced to 
the heart by the word of God ? And what is that like to 
come to, think we ? what would it come to in this eity, if 
always in a continued course the burials should exceed 
the births ? Must it not be the very desolation of all at 
last? If we should speak of burials in a moral sense; 
alas! doth the number of converts equal the number of 
apostates ? But take it in a natural sense, as all are dying; 
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do we think, that there are Christians brought in, serious 
Christians, effectually become so, in any proportionable 
number to the deaths of good people amongst us? What 
doth this tend to, but the extinction of religion? And not 
to speak of the — wickedness of those who have 
cast off all sense and fear of God and godliness, but only 
how those who profess religion degenerate and grow worse 
and worse; it is very dismal to think, how coldly affected 
they are towards religion, towards the ordinances of it, to- 
wards the Divine presence; how eagerly they fly at the 
world, when the clouds gather so thick and black, and all 
things seem to conspire to a storm; their ordinary busi- 
ness, all their business, must go on just as it did, except 
that of souls, except that for eternity and another world; 
-which must be neglected, as it was wont to be. Is not 
this the case? If there be opportunities of solemn prayer, 
of mourning and fasting, of putting in for a part and share 


of the expected mercy; how do many, if we may not say 


the most of them that profess religion amongst us, as it 
were disclaim their part! for they will bear no part 
amongst them that cry for mercy. ‘Think, what will this 
come to, if the Spirit of the living God be still withheld, 
and do not awaken men, and reduce their spirits to a bet- 
ter state. Despised ordinances, contemned worship, neg- 
lected seasons and opportunities of grace, how dreadful a 
testimony will they bear in the consciences of many, if 
once light should come to be extinguished amongst us, 
and all the frame of things, wherein they scem to take 
comfort, should be dissolved and shattered in pieces ! 


vv 
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Ir remains now to make some improvement of so great 
and important a subject, as we have been upon—The de- 
pendance of the happy state of the church of God upon the 
pouring forth of his Spirit;—which shall be in certain 
practical notes or corollaries, that are deducible from the 
whole of what hath been opened to you. And we shall 
begin, where we ended at the close of the last discourse. 

1. Since the happiness of the church doth so immedi- 
ately and necessarily depend upon a pouring forth of the 
Spirit, it must needs be of very dreadful import, when 
that Spirit retires, when‘there is a manifest suspension of 
its light and influence. he gradual retraction of that 
Spirit speaks a vergency to death, to a total dissolution ; 
as if the whole frame of the church were ready to drop 
asunder. It is a dismal thing, when that which is the 
only light and life of it retires, visibly withdraws ; when 
that Spirit breathes not as it hath done through the world, 

souls are not born by it unto God in a proportion to what 
hath been; considering, that this is the only way of en- 
tering into God’s kingdom, either in the initial or consum- 
mate state of it, the kingdom of grace or the kingdom of 
glory. It is a dismal thing, when conversions are grown 
rare, and inferior in number to apostacies; when Chris- 
tians are not born so fast as they die, whether in the moral 
sense, or in the natural; for all die alike. This ought to 
_be considered as a thing of dreadful import, when the 
Spirit works not as he hath been wont, for the rescuing of 
souls out of a precedent death; and further, when those 
that live, languish; and much more, when death insensibly 
creeps on them that have but a name to live ; as you know 
it doth with many languishing persons, seizing one limb 
first and then another, so that the man is dead while he is 
alive. With how many is it so, that have lost themselves 
either in the cares or pleasures of this world, and are dead 
while they live! This it becomes us to consider as a most 
melancholy case. If all the happiness and weal of the 
church depend upon the pouring out of the Spirit, how 
dreadful is it, when there is a discernible retraction ! 

2. All our hope of good lying in the pouring forth of 
the Spirit, it is-very strange, that the retraction of it should 
not be considered with more sense ; that we are not more 
apprehensive of so dismal a case as that is. It is a case 
exceeding gloomy in itself, as hath been said; but how 
strange is it, that we should so little understand and con- 
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sider it as such! that this should be our danger, lest God 
should be quite gone from amongst us before we know it! 
that life is retiring, but we perceive it not! Alas! with 
too many there is scarce life enough left to feel themselves 
die, or light enough to perceive that darkness is gathering 
upon them. Strange that men should be dying, and say 
they are alive! Light is diminishing, and blindness in- 
creasing and growing upon them, yet they say they see 
well, and carry it. as if nothing ailed them! This isa 
strange infatuation upon the minds of men, even of the 
professors of religion in our time ; we keep up our wonted 
course while we can, our wonted forms and ways of wor- 
ship; we assemble as we have been accustomed to do, we 
have praying and preaching and other ordinances of the 
Gospel; but there is not the wonted Spirit, such appear- 
ances and demonstrations of the power and presence of 
the Spirit as formerly, and yet we seem not aware of it. 
We doas we have been wont at other times; but we find 
it not with our souls in what we do, as Christians were 
used to find it; as it is said of that mighty man Samson ; 
he said, I will go out as at other times before, and shake 
myself, but he wist not that the Lord was departed from 
him, Judg. xvi. 20. So, we seem not to know that the 
Lord is departing, but say we will do as at other times: 
indeed we reach not him; he said he would go forth and 
shake himself as at other times ; we do not that, but as the 
complaint is in Isa, lxiv. ‘7. so is our case; There is none 
(scarce any) that stir up themselves to take hold of God; 
for, as it there follows, he hath hid his face from us and 
consumed us, we are consuming, because of our iniquities. 
We are pining away, but not aware of it; gray hairs are 
here and there upon us, but we seem not to know it. We 
read concerning men in general in the dying hour, Eccl. 
viii. 8. No man hath power over the spirit to retain the 
at, neither hath he power in the day of death. When 
the soul must dislodge and be gone, no man can hold it; 


but they would if they could, men are loth to die; they © 


would retain the spirit longer, if it were any way in their 
power: what strivings and strugglings for breath are there 
in dying men; but there seems with us hardly to be so 
much as that, ‘Oh that we could retain the Spirit of life 
and grace?” It is not indeed in our power, any more 
than to retain the departing, dislodging soul, when the 
hour is come that it must be gone; but it is strange, that 
we should not be filled with complaint, that we should 
crdss What is so common'as to be a’proverb; every thing 
would live, but it seems so would not we. When God as 
it were says to us by what he doth, (the most emphatical 
way of speaking,) ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always strive,” it 
shall no longer strive; for it is actually withheld from 
striving; yet we dread not this greatest of all threats, and 
when the threatening is enforced by a gradual execution, 
an execution already in a dreadful degree ; not to be afraid 
what this will come to, is very strange. 

3. We further collect, that such a dismal state of things 
is likely immediately to forego the more eminent effusion 
of the Spirit, and the shining of the light of God’s face, 
here spoken of. When the time approaches, concerning 
which the text speaks, then a most dismal gloominess and 
darkness must be expected to precede. That is plainly 
implied, when it is said, “I will no more hide my face:” 
I have done it hitherto, but will not do it any more: it 
bespeaks, that till the time of this eminent effusion there 
was a very displeased hiding of God’s face, and a great re- 
traction and holding back of the Spirit. Other scriptures, 
that relate as I conceive to the same eminent season, in- 
timate also a dreadful foregoing desolation. The prophet 
Isaiah (chap. xxxii.) describes the desolation of the Chris- 
tian church, (for I doubt not his prediction is ultimately 
meant of that,) by the emblem of the land of Israel’s lying 
waste, and the great city, the metropolis, being all ruined, 
the very houses of joy in the joyous city covered over with 
briars and thorns, ver. 13, 14. And thus it is said it should 
be, ver. 15. Until the Spirit be poured upon us from on 
high; then the wilderness shall be a fruitful field, and 
the fruitful field be counted for a forest; that which was 
before reckoned a fruitful field, shall now seem to have 
been but a wild forest, in comparison of the fruitfulness it 
shall now arrive at by the effusion of the Spirit, So that 
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of the same time with this in the text, is preceded by such 
a forlorn and desolate state of the church, that it is repre- 
sented by the emblem of a slaughtered army covering all 
the ground about with dead carcasses, till the Spirit of 
life enter into them, bring bone to bone, cover them with 
flesh, and form them all into a regular army of living men 
again, ver. 1—14. It imports, that almost a universal] 
death, next to total, will be upon the church before this 
happy day. And do not we seem in a tendency thither ? 
We seem to be descending gradually into the dark shady 
vale, the region of darkness and of death: nor must we 
expect it to be silent darkness; no doubt it will rather 
imitate that of hell, a region turbid as well as dark. A 
night seems approaching, that will be equally stormy and 
gloomy ; for it is the season of God’s anger. It is never 
to be thought, that he will be neutral towards us; if he be 
not a friend, he will be an enemy ; when he ceases to be 
our light and life, and hope and joy, it cannot be but he 
must become an astonishing terror. “ Be not a terror unto 
me, thou art my hope,” says the prophet, Jer. xvii. 17. 
When he is not the one, he must be the other. Are we 
prepared to meet him in such a way and in such a time? 
It cannot but be a dreadful time, the time of managing his 
controversy: when he hideth his face in displeasure, that 
is not all, it is not a bare hiding. Observe that passage in 
Deut. xxxi. 17. ‘‘ Then my anger shall be kindled against 
them in that day, and I will forsake them, and I will hide 
my face from them, and they shall be devoured, and many 
evils and troubles shall befall them:” and what then? It 
follows, ‘‘So that they will say in that day, Are not these 
evils come upon us, because our God is not amongst us ? 
and I will surely hide my face in that day;” as it follows 
again in ver. 18. This is to make a way for wrath; and 
when you can see him no longer, you shall hear from him 
in a most terrible way. ei 

The case of the Christian church seems to be as Israel 
was represented, in Psal. cvi. 35, &c. They were mingled 
among the heathen, and learned their works: and they 
served their idols, which were a snare unto them, And, 
ver. 39. Thus they were defiled with their own works; 
(now they are called their own, since they had adopted 
them, and so made them their own ;) and went a whoring 
with their own inventions. What follows there, and what 
may we expect to follow in the like case? “ For this the 
Lord abhorred his own inheritance,” ver. 40. Now take 
them who will, they are an abomination to the Lord, he 
seems to care no more for them. As to the former part, is 
not this manifestly our case; the Christian religion is in 
great part become paganish. We lately showed, how little 
good nominal Christianity doth to the world, where that 
only doth obtain. How plain is it, that Christianity hath 
let in paganism unto a dreadful degree! And now, when 
the time of controversy comes, the day of recompense and 
year of vengeance, which isin God’s heart, how terrible a 
day will that be! When that day comes, that shall burn as 
an oven, and all the hemisphere as it were of the church 
be as a fiery vault! when the Lord shall bathe his sword 
in heaven, as the expression is in Isa, xxxiv. 5, as it were 
drench it with vivid celestial fire, that it may pierce like 
lightning ! when he shall whet his glittering sword, lift up 
his hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever, I will render 
vengeance to mine enemies: (Deut. xxxii. 40, 41.) when 
he shall set himself to contest with the Antichristian spirit, 
that hath lurked under the assumed and injurious pre- 
tence and profession of the Christian name; the aposta- 
tical, the worldly spirit, that hath entered into the church, 
and wrought in it with such malignity ; that spirit of envy, 
malice, hatred, bitterness ; that profane, atheistical spirit; 
that spirit of hypocrisy and formality ! when he shall come 
to a direct contest and grapple with all among whom that 
spirit dwells and rules ; how can we think but that will be 
a very dreadful day? And do we know how near it is? 
May it not for ought we know be even at hand? May we 
not be upon the very borders of that turbid darkness, in 
which all the rage of hell shall play its part, the spirits of 
men be let loose, the devils not yet bound and ready to do 
their uttermost, when they know their time is short; the 
very hour and power of darkness, when all things shall 
conspire to make the church a chaos and place of confu- 





to fight one another, and the powers of heaven shall shake 2 
How are we prepared, in what posture to enter into such 
a state as that is? It is a dismal thing to live a winter, a 
continual night, in such a place as you have heard Green- 
land to be: one would not do it, unless unavoidable ne- 
cessity drove; and if one must, he would make provision 
for such a winter-night all that he could. How then are 
we provided for such a time? 7 

4, We may note again hence, how adorable the power 
and greatness of that spirit is, that can turn such a chaos, 
such a state of darkness and horror and confusion, into 
light and peace, into life and beauty, into harmony and 
glory. How adorable is that Spirit! how great and glo- 
rious should it be in our eyes upon that account! Let us 
use our thoughts as much as we will, we cannot make a 
too gloomy representation of the time just spoken of, 
wherein the Lord’s face shall be hid, and the Spirit with- 
held. But when we have dwelt in the contemplation of 
the sadness and dismalness of that time awhile, then what 
cause, have we, and what advantage thence, to take our 
rise to greaten and heighten our thoughts concerning this 
blessed Almighty Spirit, that can make so happy a change 
as soon as it comes forth, as soon as the divine light shines 
again! What a change will it be! Amidst all those ca- 
lamities that the church complains of, (Psalm Ixxx.) see 
where they apprehend the redress to be. ‘Turn us again, 
© God, and cause thy face to shine, and we shail be saved; 
which is repeated no less than three times in this psalm, 
ver. 3; 7, 19) are cured all of w sudden, all things are 
redressed, if thou do but turn us and cause thy face to shine, 
How soon doth the appearance, the first visit of the sun to 
the horizon wherein we are, transform a region of dark- 
ness into pleasant light ! Look upon that wretched state of 
things wherein the Christian church is, and wherein we 
may well expect it further to be, and in a deeper degree : 
if we think, that however when the Spirit is poured out, 
all is well, how adorable ought that Spirit to be tous! that 
mighty Spirit, that can even of a sudden new-create the 
world, make new heavens and new earth, diffuse its light 
and influence every where, clothe all with lustre and 
glory! And truly I believe we must be brought to have 
higher thoughts of the Spirit than we have, before We see 
so good days as we would wish we might! Alas! how 
diminishingly is it conceived and spoken of amongst us! 
We have the name of the Spirit or of the Holy Ghost 
many times in our mouths, when our hearts ascribe not 
honour to him, we glorify him not as God in our concep- 
tions : no, the notions of our minds and dispositions of our 
hearts are with too many, as if we had not “heard whe- 
ther there be any Holy Ghost ;” or as if it signified a mere 
nothing with us. But it concerns us to greaten our thoughts 
concerning the Spirit of the living God. When it works 
as the Spirit of nature, it renews the face of the earth, re- 
plenishes all the region with life. What would this crea- 
tion be, if all divine influence were retracted and withheld, 
by which every thing lives, and which is attributed to the 
Spirit of God, as the active principle that works every where 
in the creation of the world, moving upon the abyss in the 
renewing of it from time totime?_ By him and from him 
there is such a thing as life in all the creation; he works 
all in all. But consider it.also as a Spirit of holiness, of di- 
vine life and power in the Spirits of men; what a mighty 
Agentis that, that can spread such an influence every where, 
unto the remotest corners of this world! and can reach 
every heart of those that belong to God, and all at once; 
and pierce into them with so mighty power, that though 
all the art in the world cannot persuade and change the 
mind of a man, even in a matter of common concernment, 
if he be resolved, yet this Spirit can transform where it 
touches, and overcome, if it will, even in the first attempt! 
Oh! what homage should our souls within us pay torthis 
Almighty Spirit! In how prostrate a posture should we 
be! How should we adore that Spirit, that can, when it 
will, fill all every where with light and life! mgt: 

5. We collect further, that the grace of the Spirit is niost 
admirably condescending, that it will ever vouchsafe to 
come down into such a world as this is; that there should 
be a time, in which such a favour is designed, as this, “I 
will pour out my Spirit.” Well may it be called the Spirit 
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of grace, the Spirit of all goodness and benignity and 
sweetness, that it will ever vouchsafe to visit our world, a 
world so drenched in impurity, and so environed with 
malignant darkness. How well does the name agree, 
“ The Spirit of grace!” So hellish is the malignity, that 
wouid despise such a Spirit:"he is called so on purpose, 
we may suppose, by the author to the Hebrews, to aggra- 
vate that malignity ; And hath done despite to the Spirit 
of grace, Heb, x. 29, But how magnificently glorious is 
that grace, that will finally overcome this malignity! That 
this Spirit will come doWn, and spread its light and influ- 
ences through so much deformity and pollution and dark- 
ness, as is every where in this world; that it should be- 
come a soul unto such aworld! What if an angel of God 
would humble himself to become a soul to a worm, to ani- 
mate a worm? but a stranger humiliation far it is, that 
the Spirit of God should become as it were a soul to such 
a world as this. God says, “I have poured out my Spirit 
upon it, and now, will no more hide my face.” It should 
put our hearts into raptures. How should we fall down 
and adore the Spirit of life and grace! Wilt thou do this? 
wilt thou come down into such a world as this? 

6. We may note further, that the face of God shall never 
shine, but where he doth pour out his Spirit. His face 
will always remain hid towards the church, tiil the time 
comes that he pours out his Spirit. It will be of good 
-service to consider this. Many vainly promise themselves 
haleyon days without the consideration of any influence of 
the Spirit connected with it; as if the aspects of Provi- 
dence could be favourable to them, and they could do well 
enough without the Spirit: if we can but enjoy peace and 
tranquillity, free trade, and liberty to walk without check 
or control in the ways that we like best, though without 
the other; yet we are apt to think, that our happiness 
would be sufficiently provided for. But we are not to ex- 
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pect, that the aspects of Providence will be favourable, . 
without a concurring effusion of the Divine Spirit: it is 
neither like to be; nor would be to any good purpose, if 
it should. 

It is not like to be; for why should we suppose it 
should? What is the church of God, when the Spirit is 
withdrawn and gone? what are they that call themselves 
of it, more than othermen? If the Spirit be gone, what 
is it but an Aceldama’? a Golgotha! a place of skulls, a 
place of carcasses! Do we think, that the Divine glory 
shall only serve to adorn sepulchres? that the more glori- 
ous and pets aspects of Providence shall only serve for 
that? You cannot long sever and keep off from death in- 
ternal rottenness and corruption: and surely it is very 
unlikely, that God should take pleasure to discover him- 
self and to display his glory among such, in the more re- 
markable works of his favourable providence. 

And to what purpose would it be, if he should? What 
should we be the better for a state of external tranquillity 
and peace, if the Spirit be withheld? Sure you will think 
religion to be necessary at least to the church; otherwise 
what distinguishes that from another community of men ? 
But what a sad frame of religion must there be, if the 
Spirit of God be not in it? We cannot call that state pros- 
perous to the church wherein the Spirit breathes not, un- 
less sensuality will be the felicity of the church, unless we 
think ourselves warranted to abandon all care of the soul, 
and the belief of immortality and of a world to come, 
as if these were only mistakes and delusions: for great 
external prosperity to the church without the Spirit accom- 
panying it, commonly issues in irreligion. That alone de- 
serves to be esteemed a good state of things for the church 
of God, wherein the people of God every where are work- 
ing and framing for a blessed eternity: and that they will 
never be without much of the Divine Spirit, 
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TO THE READER. 


Tue favourable acceptance, which the generality of serious Christians have given to Mr. Howe’s late posthumous 
treatise concerning the prosperous state of the Christian Interest before the end of time, hath encouraged me to take 
the same pains in fitting for the press the following sermons of the same excellent author concerning Family Religion. 
The copy, transcribed by some unknown, but skilful hand, different from that by which the sermons already published 
Were preserved, was communicated to me by my worthy friend Mr. Herman Hood. 

In the treatise just mentioned, Mr. Howe speaks of this as one of the ways, by which we may hope that the Spirit 
poured out will produce the better state of religion which we are expecting, namely, by means of family order* more - 
generally and vigorously set on foot among the professors of Christianity. And certainly we cannot reasonably ¢nter- 
tain strong hopes of the revival of the power of godliness either in our own age or the succeeding, till this necessary 
part of the form of it becomes general among Christians. As long as a customary neglect prevails in seasoning the 
rising age with proper instructions in the families to which they belong; while our youth, that spring from parents or 
are intrusted with masters who bear a Christian name, grow up altogether disused from the daily exercises of social 
piety; the seed of the church will soon be lost among the men of the world, and religion must die away without some 
very supernatural reviving. 

This just apprehension occasioned that agreement among the protestant dissenting ministers of this city, of which 
mention is made at the beginning of these discoutses, that were preached in pursuance of it in the year 1693, to engage 
the attention of their several congregations at one and the same time to this very great and important duty. Mr. 
George Hammond at that time published a discourse upon the subject, at the desire of the united ministers; to which 
Mr. Matthew Barker annexed an appendix: and Mr. Samuel Slater printed a course of sermons upon the head. I 
have been informed, that that general endeavour had the good effect; by God’s blessing, to dispose several heads of 
families to set up religious exercises in them. : 

Another effort was made lately with as general concurrence by our ministers in this city, on November 20, 1720, to 
enforce the same needful practice; I hope not altogether without success. ; 

But still is there not too visible reason to fear, that the neglect of family religion is a growing evil among us? 
Without prying unnecessarily into the affairs of families, it is unavoidable to those who have any conversation in the 
world, to hear from such as have been servants or residents in the houses of many who make great pretensions to 
religion without doors, that there is no more acknowledgment of God among them in daily family devotion, than if 
they believed no such thing being. ; é 

I thought therefore, that it might be serviceable to publish this short set of discourses upon the argument; which 
appear to me to have placed the duty upon the most clear and indisputable foot, so as to be fit to reach all that are 
open to conviction; with a plainness for the greatest part suitable to the meanest capacity, and yet with a strength 
not to be evaded by the most judicious, and at the same time with a life and spirituality fit to impress every serious 
mind. ; 

It is no wonder to find people, who evidently discover a disaffection to religion, hardly drawn to the stated practice 
of its exercises in their houses. Till their hearts are touched with a lively sense and relish of true piety, it cannot be 
expected that they should be forward this way, but rather keep themselves in countenance in their neglect by the 
number of like examples among such as have not cast off all pretence to religion. ‘The wonder is that any, who give 
reason from the rest of their conduct for apprehending them in the judgment of charity to have religion at heart, yet 
should omit so plain and profitable a duty. 

The common reasons alleged by such are, either their inability to express themselves properly in family devotions ; 
or an insuperable modesty, which will not allow them to speak before others with any freedom of thought or tolerable 
possession of themselves. ; 

And I freely allow, that the one or the other of these may be the case with persons sincerely religious, so far as to 
hinder them from the performance of family-worship to edification, at least at first, without the assistance of forms. 
But in God’s name let none continue the omission of so plain a duty out of a superstitious prejudice against precom- 
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posed prayers. Our forefathers the puritans were far from having an aversion to forms as such. Nor is our dissent 
founded upon a dislike of all use of them even in public; we only declare against the use of some passages which 
appear to us exceptionable, and against being so tied down to them, as to be obliged invariably to use them without 
alteration or addition. Most sober writers have concurred in advising to make use of them in the cases mentioned, 
till people can arrive at more improvement of judgment and a greater presence of mind. Many dissenters have pub- 
lished “‘ forms for the assistance of those” to whom they were needful: as in Mr, Baxter’s Family Book; Mr. Mur- 
ray’s Closet Devotions, recommended by Mr. Henry: Mr. Henry hath published some himself, at the end of his 
Method of Prayer. And as Mr. Howe in one of the following discourses declares his judgment for the use of them, 
rather than the duty should be omitted; so his practice was agreeable. There is a small book in octavo, entitled 
“ Prayers for Families,” printed by Mr. Thomas Parkhurst without any author’s name, about the year 1695; of which 
the late reverend Mr. Jeremiah Smith gave me this account many years ago. Upon the marriage of a daughter of 
the right honourable Philip Lord Wharton, the lady being desirous to have the worship of God kept up in the family 
into which she was entering, requested Mr. Howe, Mr. William Taylor, then his jordin chaplain, and Mr. Smith, 
to draw up some prayers for that purpose. Mr. Smith, according to his usual modesty, declined bearing a’part in 
the service. But Mr. Howe and Mr. Taylor complied with the request; and their composures were privately printed, 
and made use of in that lady’s family. ; 

I only. mention these things, to prevent the misapprehension of. any, as if in what I have said I had offered any 
thing singular. All who love religion in earnest, whether in or out of the public establishment, whether in their 
judgments they prefer praying by forms or otherwise, will I doubt not agree in this; that it is better that Gad should 
be worshipped either the one way or the other, both in secret, and in families, and in public assemblies, than that men 
should live in any of these respects, as ‘‘ without God in the world.” 

For my own part, I should be glad that every head of a family were fully capable from time to time to represent 
the case of that under his charge with propriety and life, in supplication and praise and confession, according to all 
varying circumstances. But where that cannot be, yet I rejoice to know or to.hear of a family, that seriously and 
solemnly calls upon the Lord in any way. Those who begin with a form, may find themselves gradually emboldened 
to go further; and either totally in time lay that way aside ; or sometimes pray the one way and sometimes the other, 
as they find the temper of their spirits to be; or, if they cannot get over the difficulties, which first made it necessary 
for them to use the assistance of others’ composures, yet they may be able gradually to intersperse a sentence here and 
there suitable to special occurrences in their family, without any tremor. 

And after all, whether our words flow from the abundance of the heart, or we endeavour to excite affections 
answerable to what the words before us suggest; if the God who knows the heart sees sincerity and true devotion in 
the worshipper; it will undoubtedly be accepted, according to that a man hath, and not according to that which he 
hath not. Z 

I commend these discourses to the perusal of all serious Christians, though of differing persuasions in lesser mat- 
ters, earnestly begging, that by God’s blessing they may reach the end of the author in preaching them, and of the 
‘transcriber in preparing them for public view; namely, the revival of religion in families, and by that means the dif- 
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SERMON I.* 


Josh, xxiv. 15. 


But as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 


Tus is the magnanimous resolution of that great and 
good man, Joshua, notwithstanding the supposed revolt of 
all the people of Israel from God, who had been bound to 
him by the most sacred and endearing ties. ‘‘ Though you,” 
says he, ‘“‘should all go off and apostatize from God, even 
to a man, after all the great and glorious things that he 
hath wrought among you and for you; that shall not alter 
me: through his grace, the course that I will take, and 
that mine shail take, whom I can have any influence upon 
or any power over, shall be the same it was. I and my 
house will serve the Lord notwithstanding. ‘Though you 
should all turn’ pagans and idolaters to a man, that shall 
not overturn the religion of my family or of my closet, but 
there shall be serving of the Lord still.” 

It hath been an unanimous resolution among the minis- 
ters of indulged congregations in and about this city, to 
insist upon the subject of family worship, even all at once, 
at least as many as to whom it was possible; and to begin 
upon it this very day, as I doubt not they generally do. 
And I should as little doubt the approbation and concur- 
rence of divers other reverend persons in the ministry, who 
are not of that character, if there had been the same op- 
portunity of consulting them and of knowing their sense; 
that is, of as many as do seriously desire and covet to see 
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the prosperous and flourishing state of serious, vital, and 
practical religion and godliness in our days. But they, 
who could confer and agree to concur in such an endea- 
vour as this, have done it with all thé cheerfulness and 
unanimity that could be thought. Indeed, since that reso- 


+ lution was taken, a providence hath occurred among us, 


which some might reckon would have diverted and altered 
it for the present: a further breach, which God hath made 
upon our congregation, by the late decease of a consider- 
able and very useful member of it, worthy Mr. Collet. Of 
whom divers might expect to hear a distinct account given 
them; apprehending, that it would not be so much an or- 
nament to him or to his name when gone, as a means of 
instruction to them who are left behind. 

But Iam under restraint as to this; partly by my rela- 
tion; but more principally by his own express prohibition, 
who declared his unwillingness to be made the subject of 
a funeral sermon. And that prohibition was equal (as any 
might understand) to the most copious one that could have 
been made by way of commendation... For it more repre- 
sented the temper of his spirit, than my words could have 
done; the meekness, the humility, the modesty of it; and 
was most agreeable to the habitual frame, from whence 
the way of his walking proceeded ; steady, but still and 
without noise; and showed how willing he was, that his 
exit out of this world might be withas much silence, as his 
course through it was. 

Yet however, had I been to have preached a funeral 
sermon upon his account, I should never have laid aside 
for that the thoughts of this text. For I could not have 
found one in the whole Bible, from whence I might have 
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more taken occasion to represent him, as to his person and 
as to his family, as an example of both personal and do- 
mestical religion, single and family godliness. And indeed 
were they who profess godliness generally in these respects 
like him, there would be much less need of preaching upon 
such a subject, or of taking up such a resolution as you 
have heard hath been general in reference thereunto. 

But it hath been generally apprehended and feared, by 
them whom God hath set as watchmen amongst us, that 
the case is too much otherwise; and that the religion of 
families languisheth, or indeed hath no place at all-in 
many families, where yet there is a profession of and a 
pretence unto godliness above the common rate. For my 
ewn part, I do not know that there is this sinful omission 
with any of you that have famnilies; I do not know that 
there is: and therefore I cannot be understood, without 
great injury to me, to intend a reflection upon any parti- 
cular person. But yet for all that, I Cannot think a dis- 
course upon this subject needless: for it is possible, many 
may be guilty of this omission, though I know nothing of 
it; who do not covet to pry into families, beyond any par- 
ticular occasion or call that I may have thereunto. And 
if it be so, it is not to be despaired of, but that through the 
blessing of God his word may be made use of to effect a 
conviction and a reformation of so great and so insuffer- 
able an evil. 

And it is possible too, that it may serve for the confirm- 
ation of such in that good course, as may be tempted to de- 
sist from it. For have none ever come within the compass 
of your knowledge, who have for some time continued to 
practise and keep on foot the worship of God in their fa- 
milies, but have at length abandoned it and given it over? 
That is a far fouler case. Twrpits ejicitur, quam non ad- 
mitiitur: Itis a more ignominious thing to throw your re- 
ligion and your God out of your families, than never to have 
admitted them. I would labour to fortify all, as much as 
is possible against that temptation. ; 

-And it is possible further to be useful to divers, who yet 
have not families, but who may have; so as to be a guide 
and incentive to their purpose and practice for the future, 
when there shall be such occasions. 

And even to us all, who are ever so resolute in the pre- 
sent use and for the continuance of this holy course, it may 
be useful for our quickening to manage this holy work 
with more seriousness, with more vigour, with more spi- 
rituality, and to better purpose, than we have been any of 
us wont to do. ; : 

And as to the subject itself, you see the words of this 
text are very plain words: I and my house will serve the 
Lord. The word, house, indeed doth sometimes signify 
more largely; but it cannot be understood to signify any 
thing else here but a household: and so we are saved from 
any thing of a disputation about that matter. For Joshua 
speaks only of them, for whom he would answer, at least 
as to their visible practice, and whom he had a power over. 
“Tand my house will serve the Lord.” And he contra- 
distinguisheth the case of his own family from the sup- 
posed different common case. For he supposeth all the 
rest to be gone off to paganism or the service of other gods; 
notwithstanding which the practice of his house and family 
should be the same that it was. 

And for the term, serve, it is true the Hebrew word here 
used is rendered promiscuously by the Septuagint in several 
places, so as sometimes to signify Aarpera, that is, that ser- 
vice which is peculiar and appropriate to God under the 
notion of worship to him; and sometimes to signify dadea, 
service ina much larger sense. Therefore I lay no stress 
upon the word, abstractly considered, but only considered 
according to the present circumstances. Abstractly con- 
sidered, it is very true it doth sometimes signify not only 
service to God, but to man. And again being referred to 
God, it sometimes signifies any other service, or obedience, 
or duty, besides worship; as we are to obey and comport 
with his pleasure in other things besides worshipping of 
him: and then this word serves to express that service. 
But in this place it can signify nothing but worship. 
That is most plain. It signifieth that sort of service, 
which must either be paid to the true God, or will be paid 
to false ones. “ You may serve other gods; but I and my 
house will serve the Lord.” So that it is worship or reli- 
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gion that is meant here, and nothing else. And therefore 
about that, there is no place or rocm left for disputation. 
And now so much being plain, you find a twofold resolu- 
tion expressed in the text. : 

1, Concernimg personal religion: the religion of a single 
person, solitary worship: that worship, that may be con- 
fined to a man’s soul and to his closet. ‘I will serve the 
Lord: I will be a worshipper of him,-as long as I live, let 
the rest of the world do what they will.” And then here is 
a resolution expressed too, 

2. Concerning family religion ; and that as the care oi 
the family master, the governor of the family. He did not 
think he should answer the obligation that lay upon him 
as such, or do the part incumbent on him as so related, if 
he should shut up himself and his religion in a closet. 
No, but “I and my house will serve the Lord ;” implying 
his resolution, both to do what was incumbent upon him- 
self in worshipping God even among them, and to use the 
power he had to oblige them to a compliance and concur- 
rence therein. Otherwise he must be thought to have 
spoken absurdly, when he says, ‘“‘As for my house, we 
will serve the Lord ;” if he must not be understood to have 
the authority in his own family to oblige them to attend 
thereupon. — : 

It is the latter of these, which it suits our purpose to 
speak unto; though -we shall in the close,*God willing, 
look back upon the other two, as there will be occasion. 
The text will give it, and the series of the discourse will 
lead to it. So that, that which is left as the designed sub- 
ject of my present discourse, is family religion; the reli- 
gion that belongs to a family as such, and which it belongs 
ie a family as such to set on foot and to keep on foot in the 
amily. 

‘And here I cannot but be apprehensive, that wherever 
there is among professed Christians a disinclination and 
aversion from such a course ard practice as this, there will 
be (that they may give themselves a relief, that they may 
have some pretence and shelter against the urgency of 
what may be said in such a case) an aptness clamorously 
to insist and cry out; “But where is your proof? what 
proof have you, that there ought to be such a thing as fa- 
mily religion ? where is it required, that we must so, and 
so often, or in such and-such a continued course,-attend 
upon God in the performance of family duties, and the ex- 
ercises of domestical religion?’ I doubt not, but by the 
blessing of God you will find, that there is proof clear and 
strong enough; as it was to be expected there should be 
in so important a case, and upon which so much depends. 
But before I come to give you any, i shall lay down some 
few things by way of preparation and promise. As, 

1. That whereas this is matter of doubt, and is to be 
matter of dispute; that which is doubted of, is to be gene- 
rally supposed not the substance of the thing spoken of, 
but only this or that circumstance. I hope that generally 
the matter that any would have brought into dispute, or for 
which they would desire proof, isnot, whether there should 
be any such thing as religion in the world, orno. That 
cannot be the question with any, that call themselves Chris- 
tians, with any reason or modesty, at least till they have 
renounced that name; nor can any make that a question, 
consistently with themselves and with the dictates of hu- 
man nature, unless they will renounce the name of man 
too. But the question must be, whether there ought to be 
religion in a family as such; and to be performed so, and 
so often, or in so orderly; continued, and stated a course. 
Hereupon I would add, 

2. That where the substance of any duty is agreed to he 

lainly required, it would be the most unreasonable thing 
in all the world to throw it off, upon a pretence that such 
and such circumstances are not enjoined. Nothing can be 
more unreasonably absurd than that. For so you would 
come to throw out of the world the most undoubted parts 
of all religion whatsoever, the most essential, most noble, 
and substantial parts. There could be nothing of solitary 
and personal religion upon such terms. For instance; at 
this rate a man should be excused from ever remembering 
God as long as he lived, from ever having any thought of 
him, because Scripture doth not expressly tell us how 
often in a day we should think of him. And the same 


may be said of all other vital acts of religion. At this rate 
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nobody should be obliged to love God, because we are not 
told how often in a day we must put forth an act of love 
to him; and nobody should be obliged to fear God, to ex- 
ert any reverential act towards him, because we are not 
told at what hour of the day it must be. And so for so- 
cial worship, there could be no such thing upon these 
terms; if any man should say, I am not obliged to worship 
God in Christian societies any where, because he hath not 
expressly told us, you shall come together at nine, or ten, 
or eleven o’clock for such purposes. And so under that 
pretence here would be an end of all religion, because 
every circumstance, and particularly this of time and fre- 
quency, is not stated expressly and determined in Scrip- 
ture. I add, : 

3. That wheresoever the substance of any duty is ex- 
pressly enjoined, and the circumstances are not deter- 
mined; if it be plain and evident, that the thing is neces- 
sary, (and I will now suppose, that so family religion is, 
as well as religion in general, as that witich I hope you 
will see proved,) then it is left to us to choose the circum- 
Stances; but not to choose them arbitrarily, or unfitly, or 
inconsistently with the end and design of the duty. ‘This 
is one of the good man’s characters, that he orders his af- 
fairs with discretion, (Psalm exii. 5.) with judgment, as 
the word admits to be read: he judiciously considers the 
several obligations that lie upon him, so as seasonably to 
answer them all. If thething itself be manifestly enjoined, 
it is required of us, that we find out the way of circum- 
stantiating it, sO as May most comport with the mind and 
pleasure of the legislator in laying us under such an obli- 
gation: and at our peril be it, if we do not find the cir- 
cumstances, when the thing is required to be done. 

As for instanee, to suit this with a parallel case; you 
know it is an obligation upon family masters to take care 
as to externals for them that are of the household.. He 
that doth not provide for them of his own house, hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel, 1 Tim. v. 8. 
This charge lies upon him, that according to his ability he 
is to provide for his domestics: it is enforced upon him 
by a general law and precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt do no mur- 
der.” He would be a murderer before God, and before all 
rational and considering men, that should famish his fam- 
ily, when he could provide for them, and when his pre- 
tence is nothing else but this, “ God hath not told me in 
his word how many meals they shall have in a day, or at 
what hour of the day I am to dine or sup them; he hath 
not said, it shall be at eleven, or twelve, or one o’clock, or at 
seven or eight, that I shall so and so provide for them.” 
This man will be nothing less than a murderer, thanif the 
particular hour were told him in the Bible, when he must 
take care that they shall have that which is convenient 
and competent for their meat and drink. And I hope, in 
process of time we shall come to evince, that they are not 
less liable to be found guilty as murderers before God, that 
do famish the souls of them that are committed to their 
charge ; but that that guilt is unspeakably more foul and 
horrid and hateful. And therefore I observe, 

4. That when any thing by general rules is enjoined in 
Scripture, then we are to use our understandings in de- 
ducing and bringing down that general rule to particular 
cases. For the Scriptures were writ not for brutes, but for 
men; for an intelligent sort of creatures, that have under- 
standings about them, and are capable of using them, so 

-as to deduce and ‘collect particulars out of generals, and 
so as to infer from such and such plain grounds suitable 
conclusions and inferences: and what is by manifest and 
just deductions fo be drawn from a Scripture ground, will 
equally oblige, as if it were, certis verbis, expressed in the 
Scripture itself. God doth speak to us as men, and it doth 
not beseem the majesty of God to trifle with his creatures. 
Indeed it would be thought unfit for the majesty of a 
prince, a secular prince, to descend to every little punctilio, 
when his mind in his public edicts is plainly enough ex- 
pressed. It may better be expected, that there should be 
a grandeur observed by the supreme and universal Lord 
of all; and we should not expect him to descend to every 
minute thing, to gratify the litigious cavilling humour of 
every one that hath a mind to-find all the flaws he can in 
God’s commands, rather than obey them; even all the 

~ flaws and defects that he can any way suppose. 
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The great cry in this case is, “Is not the Scripture a 
perfect rule both of, faith and manners? And therefore 
what is not to be found there, as to faith, we are not bound 
to believe; as to manners or practice, we are not bound to 
do.” This is the allegation, when any have a mind rather 
to throw off such a piece of duty towards him that gave 
them breath, than to comport with his mind and pleasure 
in it. I therefore add, ‘ 

5. That divers things, not so expressly contained in 
Scripture, will be found equally to oblige, if they be mat- 
ters of practice. They will equally oblige to such prac- 
tice, though not in so many words expressed in Scripture, 
if by any other light, than what is contained in Scripture 
as such, it shall be made to appear, that they are just and 
necessary. 

You will say, What other light 2 I say, the light and law 
of nature. For we are to know, that the Scriptures were 
hot written to repeal the lawof nature, That is an unre- 
pealable law, never possibly to be repealed, while God is 
God, and man is man, For therefore is it called the law 
of nature, because it results from the correspondency be- 
tween the nature of man and the nature of God; and so is 
as impossible to be repealed, as it is impossible at once, 
that God should be ungodded, and that you should be nul- 
lified and reduced to nothing. It is true indeed, if the 
former were, the latter would be. But the former being 
altogether impossible, as long as a reasonable creature 
continueth such, the obligation of the law of nature will 
unalterably lie upon it. F 

You are therefore to consider ; Wasthere no sin or duty 
in the world; before the Scriptures were written, for two 
thousand years together? when we are told, that before 
the law sin was in the world; but sin is not imputed, wher 
there is no law, Rom. v. 13.. And therefore there was this 
law of nature, in respect whereof men are a law untc 
themselves, Rom. ii.14. That is, if they will look impar- 
tially and faithfully into their own souls, and not wilfully 
overlook their natural dictates and sentiments; if they 
will commune with themselves. And the very writing of 
the Seriptures doth suppose this, and all preaching accord- 
ing to the Scriptures supposeth it. Otherwise what means 
the apostle’s saying in that text, 2 Cor.iv. 2. Recommend- 
ing ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God? That, which upon an impartial appeal to the con- 
science of a man in the sight of God he shall be obliged 
to judge is just and equal, binds his practice, and hath its 
ground in Scripture too, though every circumstance rela- 
ting hereunto be not found there. 

Scriptural revelation doth graft upon nature, that is, it 
supposeth us men. Otherwise to what purpose were it to 
put such a book into our hands; if we were not with de- 
pendance, with subordination, to apply our own under- 
standings to consider what is contained there; still expect- 
ing and looking up to the Father of lights, from whom this 
collection of truths doth come to us, that he would irradi- 
ate or direct our minds, and enable us to discern his mind, 
as it is signified to us the one or the other way? All ap- 
peals unto the judgments and consciences of men were 1n 
vain and to no purpose, if what I now say were not to be 
admitted. I speak to wise men, says the apostle, judge ye 
what Isay, 1 Cor. x. 15. God’s own expostulations with 
men suppose it. “ Are not my ways equal? are not your 
ways unequal?’ Ezek. xviii. 29. All this doth suppose, 
that there is an understanding and a conscience, that is 
capable of judging. And whatsoever shall appear just 
and requisite, and necessary unto that principle, must be 
understood to oblige by the authority of the Supreme Le- 
gislator, whose law this is. For he, that has made us and 
made our natures, has made this law that is written there, 

Therefore this law is an inviolable law, and most deeply 
fundamental to all that we have contained in the Bible; 
which is but a superadded light. Inasmuch as it is most 
true, that this law of nature doth not declare, what is to 
be done by apostate and lost creatures in order to their re- 
covery ; therefore a supervening light is needful. The law 
of nature was impressed upon the mind of innocent man, 
and respected his innocent state. But then, those that 
were obligations of duty laid upon him in that state, are 
incessant obligations. What! will God say, “ Because 


| my creature has made a defection from me, shall he. by 
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his own fault excuse himself from duty, and nullify the 
obligation of my law ?” If that did oblige men to worship 
God, and obligé societies to worship him, lesser societies, 
supposing there had been such, while the state of inno- 
cency lasted; do we think, that that obligation is taken off 
by sin, by men’s having offended and made a defection 
from God? Asif men could nullify God’s laws by dis- 
obeying them. And therefore, I say what doth by the 
law of nature appear to be necessary, will equally oblige 
our practice, as if it were in SO many express words in 
Scripture. And in the last place, I propose this to be 
considered too, 

6. That it is a master-piece of the devil’s artifice, to op- 
pose the means of our direction in matters of practice to 
one another, and to their commonend. And they are most 
stupid creatures, who will suffer themselves to be befooled 
by him in this matter. A great artifice of the devil! first. 
to go about to oppose the light of nature, that is simply and 
truly such, (and there are characters, by which that may 
be discerned, though that is not the business of this hour, ) 
unto Scripture light; and then to oppose one piece of 
Scripture to another ; and then to make it be thought, that 
all together is insufficient to the true end; or else to set 
the means against the end. ‘This is a great design that he 
hath been driving, ever since there was a church in the 
world; and to engage men in broils and disputes upon 
such seeming oppositions : but all to divert the practice of 
what was really most necessary unto men’s serving of 
God in this world, and their being happy with him in the 
other; and then torepresent the means as insufficient to 
the end, and by consequence as opposite ; as if all together 
would not serve, because one alone willnot. As indeed 
this is plain, that the light of nature alone will not serve 
to enable aman to glorify God as God,.and to conduct a 
man,to a final felicity in him. Therefore, says the devil, 
“Tt is of no use at all;” and so men are to be given up to 

- enthusiasm. Thus he imposeth upon one sort of men. 

' Again, if such and such things be found not to be con- 
tained expressly in the Scripture revelation, then Scrip- 
ture revelation alone is represented as insufficient; and 
thereupon there must be I know not how many traditions 
and inventions of men pitched upon, to supply or make up 
‘the defects of Scripture ; or otherwise, upon pretence of 
this insufficiency, the end, that should be served by it, is 
represented as impossible to be served; and the Scripture 
shall be pretended to throw religion out of the world be- 
cause it is no sufficient means to serve it: and at Jast men 
shall be left to live irreligiously, according to the disincli- 
nation and bent of a disaffected heart. ; . 

. God hath not left us altogether ‘ignorant of Satan’s de- 
vices;” and “in vain is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird.” When he would so grossly impose upon us. in so 
plain cases, we are very foolish creatures, sillier than the 
silliest bird, if we will suffer ourselves to be beguiled and 
imposed upon; especially as to such parts and pieces of 
our religion, as upon which all our present comfort and 
welfare, and our future and eternal hopes, do so immedi- 
‘ately depend. It would he great folly in so plain.a case. 

Do but consider a little, wherein this doth appear most 
plain, so that every one may understand it if he will. 
Take the most unquestionable and nee things, 
that lie within the compass of natural revelation, and that 
cannot be understood to serve any ill purpose, or to gratify 
any corrupt inclination in the heart of a man, but directl 
the contrary; take these natural sentiments, and take the 
whole compass of Scripture together with them; and here 
is that, which in point of rule both for faith and practice 
is every way sufficient to serve its end. When we say, 
the Scripture is a complete rule, we do not mean as severed 
and cut off from the law of nature, or in opposition to that, 
or as excluding that; but as including it; and as exclu- 
ding only the unnecessary and arbitrary inventions of 
men, and the additions that they think fit to subnect to it. 
Take the Scripture, in conjunction with the frame of most 
unquestionably natural dictates and sentiments ; and here 
we have an entire discovery of all that is requisite to our 
acceptable walking with God. And indeed all those more 
essential necessary dictates of the law of nature are con- 
tained in the Scripture. But there are many things, that 
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are still to be borrowed from thence, which may respect 
the matter of undetermined circumstances; and circum- 
stances of that kind, that they are necessary to actions to 
be done. Not merely unnecessary circumstances, For if 
any would take their advantage and oecasion from thence, 
to devise what circumstances they please ; that isa ground- 
less and injurious pretence. There can be no action done 
but with circumstances; and the determination of some 
circumstances is necessary: as, it is impossible for an as- 
sembly ever to meet together, if they do not agree upon a 
time : there can be no such thing as social worship, if the 
persons that are to associate do not agree. Such a circum- 
stance as this is necessary, because there cannot be wor- 
ship without it. But for unnecessary circumstances, which 
signify nothing to the work, and without which it may be, 
and may be as well and perhaps better; these cannot be 
fetched from the law of nature. But from the law of na- 
ture I can fetch this circumstance ; if I be obliged to wor- 
ship God, then I_must find some time for it. And if per- 
sons be obliged to worship God together, then they must 
find some time to come together. And therefore all that 
is substantial in religion, though a’great deal of itbe in the 
law of nature, you have it over again in Scripture. And 
for whatsoever of circumstance is necessary unto such ex- 
ercises of religion, if you have notall those circumstances 
in the Scripture, yet_the law of nature compared with 
Scripture will oblige you to find out fit circumstances; 
such as by which it shall be possible for the enjoined duty 
to be done, and such as without which it cannot be done. 

And so in this sense the Scripture is a perfect rule, in 
opposition to unecessary inventions; but notin opposi- 
tion to the necessary parts of the law of nature, or what- 
soever that is necessarily to be directive to us in. As, if 
Scripture say, ‘ Worship God :” the law of nature saith 
the same thing; but it over and above obligeth me to cir- 
cumstance it duly, and so as that the thing designed may 
be possible to be done. And if both together do lay me 
under an obligation to this or that part or kind of religion 
and duty, my obligation will be indisputable and indispen- 
sable hereupon. 

These preparations being laid, we shall (God willing) 
go on hereafter to evince to you the obligation that is upon 
us to family worship; on the governors of families to take 
care, that it be set up; and to oblige those under their 
charge to concur ; and their obligation spontaneously and 
willingly to concur. 


SERMON IL* 


Because I lay a great stress in the argument before us - 
wee the law of nature, as you may see by what hath been 
already offered ; it may be requisite, before I proceed upon 
the forelaid grounds to the proofs, that I should obviate 
some things which may arise in the minds of some or other 
concerning this law. 

Objection. It may be said: “ To lay a weight in this 
matter upon the law of nature, is to lay it upon the most 
uncertain thing in all the world. Who can tell what the 
law of nature is? How obscure and dark, how dubious 
and mutable, a thing doth it seem to be; depending with 
one man upon this or that apprehension or fancy or incli- 
nation, and with other upon another?” To this I would 
say as follows, 

1. The law of nature, as it lies in the minds of men, is 
a mightily shattered thing. But, 

2. It isnot equally obscure in all things. 

3. In reference to what I design to appeal to it in, it is 
most clear and indisputable; and I shall lay a weight and 
stress upon it no where else, but where it is so. 

4. As to what relates to this matter, religion and the 
worship of God in general, and which we shall afterwards 
have occasion to deduce and draw down to family worship; 
it is so very plain, that is, the general is so plain, that I 
may be as sure what the law of nature is in the case, as I 
may be that contradictions cannot be true. For the wor: 
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ship of God or religion doth carry that in it, the assertion 
or affirmation whereof must as necessarily exclude the 
contrary, as one proposition must exclude another contra- 
dictory to it. 0 

For instance. When I worship God, my worshipping 
of him doth imply these affirmations in it; that he is 
supreme, that he is the best of beings, that all things do 
depend upon him, that I have my own absolute depend- 
ance upon him, that in his favour stands my life, that his 
displeasure and anger towards me not reconciled must be 
a mortal and destructive thing tome. My declining or re- 
fusing to worship him implieth all the contrary negations. 
If the former affirmations be true, (and the conscience of 
every man may be appealed unto, whether they be not 
true,) the contrary negations can no more be true, that is, 
the contradictory, than it is possible for the same thing to 
be true and false. 

So little do we need to be at an uncertainty or in a sus- 
ense, what the law of nature, as we shall refer to it, is. 
t is nothing else, but that essential reference between God 

and his creatures; which, upon the supposed existence of 
both, is necessarily and unavoidably, whether I think of it, 
yea or no. It is not an uncertain or mutable thing; it 
doth not depend upon my thinking or not thinking of it, 
Whether I think or think not, whether I sleep or wake; 
if God is and I am, such obligations must lie upon me 
necessarily and unalterably in this state of the case. That 
is, there are these things to be considered in God ; and such 
really is the state of things between him and me, that I 
cannot but be under such obligations. And therefore it is 
vain to suppose that the law of nature in these respects is 

_an arbitrary and changeable thing. It is no more change- 
able, than the essential references must be between God 
and me, while he exists, and I exist; sothat I cannot make 
these obligations to be by my thinking of them, nor can I 
unthink them into nothing. 

And when we therefore read of the law of nature as a 
law written in us, as the apostle’s expression is; that must 
suppose it to have been before it is written, that is, in order 
of nature before. For what is it that is written? Some- 
thing that was before, at least in the order of nature. 
Those mutual references must be between God-and us, 
which are only founded upon our own natures. They had 
a pre-existence; that is, whether there be any such impres- 
sion upon me or no; if it remain, or if it be blotted out, 
that doth not nullify the obligations between me and my 
Maker. And if those obligations do unalterably and in- 
dispensably lie upon me in reference to myself, it will be 
a very easy deduction, when we come to that, to show that 
they must lie upon me also, in reference to those that Jam 
concerned for, And hereupon, though after the apostle we 
eall this a “law written in our hearts,” we must consider 
it as antecedent to that impression. Cicero, a heathen, 
calls it non scripta sed nata lex, a law born with us ; which 
results from the very existence of such a creature, of such 
a nature, related to the Supreme Being as his offspring, or 
one that hath immediately been raised up out of nothing 
by him. 

maui now upon all this, such preparatories being forelaid, 
we shall proceed to the proof of what hath been asserted ; 
that is—That it is incumbent upon the governors of fami- 
lies to take care that there be such a thing as family reli- 
gion preserved and kept up in their families as such.—We 
must here note to you, that by the exercises of religion in 
families, we do not mean, that all the exercises of religion 
must be there; that every instituted Christian ordinance 
ean have pee in a family. We do not intend that, un- 
less in such families as may be also churches; as we read 
of some such if Scripture. But we mean such exercises 
of religion, as a family is the capable seat and subject of; 
as it is of those parts of merely natural worship, which are 
wont to be referred to that head; as prayer, comprehend- 
ing confession of sin, and thanksgiving for mercies; and 
instruction, the endeavour of knowing and of being ac- 
quainted with the mind and will of God, touching what we 
are to believe concerning him, and touching what we are 
to do in a way of duty towards him. These are things 
which lie within the compass of natural worship. 

It is true, that there are instituted ordinances of worship 
besides, (as even Tee mentioned are instituted, as well as 
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natural,) that do belong to a certain specified seat and sub- 
ject; to wit, such and such societies, which the very insti- 
tution itself doth characterize and notify as the apt and 
convenient seat and subject of such worship. Those I do 
not speak of. But that such parts of worship, that have 
been spoken of, which are natural as well as instituted, viz. 
praying to God, and instruction in the matters that con- 
cern us towards him, do belong to families as such, I shall 
labour to evince and make out to you. And I shall en- 
deavour to do this, partly upon rational, and partly upon 
scriptural grounds. And I shall doit in reference to these 
two things: 

I. To the substance of family religion; that there ought 
to be such a thing as family religion, containing those two 
substantial parts that I have mentioned. And, ‘ 

II. To the frequency thereof; when and how often such 
and such acts and exercises of religion ought to be per- 
formed. 

I. That there ought to be such a thing as family religion, 
made up of the mentioned parts, family prayer, and family 
instruction. : 

First, I shall labour to make out this to you upon rational 
grounds. And to that purpose I shall give you one gene- 
ral argument,—from the notion of religion generally con- 
sidered ;—which, as such, must be understood to carry 
with it a double respect,—Ist, to its object—the great God; 
and 2dly, to its swbject—a reasonable or intelligent crea- 
ture, or a collection of such, by whom it is to be perform- 
ed. Under the former notion, or in the former reference, 
it is to be looked upon as a duty to him, to whom I per- 
form it, or such and such exercises of it. Under the latter 
notion, it is to be looked upon as a thing necessary for 
ourselves, for our own welfare and advantage, present and 
eternal. 

The former notion doth not extinguish or exclude the 
other. - But it showeth, how admirably God hath con- 
nected things, even in their natures; and with how tender 
regard to his creatures, that shall continue in, or that shall 
be reduced to an obediential or governable state and pos- 
ture towards him: that they cannot do what is for his ho- 
nour and glory, but they must be promoting their own true 
interest at the same time and by the same thing; that as 
religion is a homage to the Eternal Being, a debt that the 
reasonable nature ought to pay him ; so it isas to ourselves 
a means to refine our spirits, to purge them from terrene 
dross; in the acts and exercises of which, we converse 
with the best of beings, the most pure, the most glorious, 
the most vital ; and so derive an enlivening and purifying 
influence into our own souls. These notions are not in- 
consistent, or exclusive of one another. But the Author 
of our beings hath so kindly ordered the state of things be- 
tween himself and us, that that which sums up all our duty 
sums up all our felicity too, Love to God ; this sums up all 
that we are to do, and all that we are to enjoy. By one 
and the same love, we vitally do all that can be done by us 
in point of duty, and vitally enjoy all that can be enjoyed 
by us in point of felicity. Therefore wonder not, that there 
should be these two references of religion, that belong to 
it in itself most abstractly considered, so that we cannot 
consider or form a notion of it, but we must involve both 
of these; for it must be performed to some one, and by 
some one. There can be no such thing as vital religion,” 
but it must be terminated upon God, and subjected in our- 
selves; and so cannot but have these distinct references 
with it. ' Hereupon then, 

1. Consider religion according to the former reference, 
as a homage to God; and if it be found equally to be a 
homage to him from a family, as ‘it is from a single person, 
then the obligation to family religion will be indispensable 
and indisputable upon this ground. We shall consider, 
how this obligation as to persons doth arise, that is, to pay 
such a continual homage to God as religion includes and 
involves in it. : 

Ist. As he is the most excellent of all beings, so there is 
an obligation to worship him, or to bear a religious dispo- 
sition and affection of soul towards him, That name of 
God, which includes all divine excellencies and perfections 
in it, ‘is exalted above all blessing and praise,” Neh. ix. 5. 
Hence it is consequent, that my capacity measures my 
obligation. -And I pray consider that; and let your own 
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thoughts, as you hear it, examine it. If the Divine name, 
comprehensive of all excellencies, be exalted above all 
blessing and praise; then I can never go beyond what I 
owe in point of homage thereunto. And therefore it can- 
not be, but that capacity must measure obligation. If I 
am capable of doing so much in a way of homage to the 
supreme and most excellent Being, I am bound to come 
“up to that. If I can do more, I must still do that more: 
and soon still; because this blessed name is exalted above 
all blessing and praise. If I have a capacity then in my 
own person to do any thing in a way of duty towards this 
most excellent Being, whereunto therefore I owe that duty; 
whatsoever that capacity of mine extends to, Iam to serve 
and glorify him according ‘to the utmost of it. And if I 
am to be considered, not only in my own single personal 
capacity, but as the head of a family also; then, if capa- 
city do measure obligation, I am to do all that in me lies, 
that he may have as much honour from my family, as he 
is to have from me; because it is as much owing, and I 
san never over-do in point of duty towards him, in what- 
ever capacity I stand. 

Suppose then my single capacity to be indeed improved 

to serve and glorify him, but that I neglect the other; may 
not he come and say, ‘“‘ There is another capacity in which 
you stand, pray what do you for me in that? Do you owe 
me no duty, as you are the master of a family, and have 
the care of others upon you? Both you and those for 
- whom you are concerned owe me duty in that capacity; 
and you are concerned to see that that duty be done, by 
reason of the authority that you have over them, and the 
obligation that you can subordinately lay upon them.” 
This is implied in the text; ‘‘ As for me and my house, 
Wwe will serve the Lord.” He supposeth that capacity in- 
herent in him, that he could not only do such duty or ser- 
vice himself, but that he could oblige those that were under 
his care. 

Wow where is that man, that dare stand forth and say, 
“Tt is true I owe all the homage I am capable of perform- 
ing for my own person, to that most excellent of all beings, 
because he is most excellent, and because his name is far 
exalted above all blessing and praise; but my family owes 
him nothing, or I owe him nothing for my family ?” 
‘Whereas you are in the capacity of a governor of a family, 
as well as in a single capacity; and may do still more to 
glorify that name in your family capacity, than you could 
do in the other alone;. but while there is a capacity unan- 
swered of glorifying the most excellent Being, an obliga- 
tion must remain upon me to answer it, since I can never 
here exceed or even come up to what he deserves. 

2dly, The obligation to religion ariseth also from our 
dependance upon the Divine Being for our first and for our 
continued being, as he is our Creator, and our continual 
Preserver, and consequently our Owner. And can any 
man say, “God hath created me, but he hath not created 
mine! He continually preserves and sustains me, but he 
doth not preserve dnd sustain mine!” But if I owe him 
my all, upon account of my own dependance on him, for 
my being, and for my hoped and expected well-being, pre- 
sent and eternal; is not the case so with my family also ? 
Is he not the Proprietor and Owner of that, as well as of 
myself? Who would not tremble to say, ‘God hath no in- 

“erest in my family, no right there?” And if he hath an 
interest and propriety there, shall he not be owned and 
have a homage paid him by my family as such? And I 
being a certain sponsor for-them, and set over them, am 
bound to do.all that in me is, that the obligation upon them 
be answered as well as that personally upon myself. 

3dly, The dueness of religion as a homage to God, may 
be farther argued from the very nature of man; not only 
with reference to personal, but to domestical religion, as he 
is naturally not only a reasonable, but a sociable creature. 
As he is a reasonable creature, so he owes religion as a 
homage to him, who has been the Author of this rational, 
intelligent nature tohim. As he is a sociable creature, so 
he owes social religion, or worship in society; and in that 
society first, wherein he is first capable of rendering it, that 
is, in his family. This obligation lies upon him, and is 
always first to be answered. There was social worship in 
families before there could be other social worship. And 
that obligation, if it lay once, lieth always upon the same 
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sort of persons. As God hath made me a creature apt for 
society, and hath cast me into such societies, I am obliged 
to worship him in them, by the very law of my own na- 
ture. 2 

4thly, This debt of religion to God, even as from a 
family, is to be argued from the very constitution of fami- 
lies, ‘They are divine plantations settled by God himself, 
for this very end and purpose, to be nurseries of religion 
and godliness. If God be the Author of such a constitu- 
tion, and if religion be the end for which he hath purposely 
constituted them, then certainly there ought to be family 
religion and godliness. For the former, nothing is plainer. 
“God setteth the solitary in families,” Psalm Ixviii. 6. 
God hath so provided, that men should not live single and 
apart in this world in an ordinary course; but he hath 
so stated things, that they must be united and meet to- 
gether first in families. And he in his providence makes 
so many single persons to be so and so related, as to con- 
stitute a family. And what will he have these families 
for? Plainly to be seminaries of religion. And see, how 
his design for that purpose may be evinced. If the most 
fundainental relation in a family, the conjugal relation, 
be for that end, and was appointed by God for that end, 
then certainly the family must be in the design of its con- 
stitution set up for thatend; but the former is plain. The 
fundamental relation in the family was, that God might 
have out of it a godly seed; as the original constitution of 
families is referred to in Mal. ii.15. ‘Did not he make 
one” for one at first? ‘And wherefore one? That he 
might seek a godly seed.” He did not design the original 
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constitution of, that fundamental relation, by which man- - 


kind was to be continued and propagated in this world, 
only that there might be a continual descent of human 
nature; but that religion might still be transmitted from 
age to age. And this design of his he never quits. For is 
it a supposable thing, that his creature, by revolting from 
him, and sinning against the obligation of that law, 
which was naturally and primarily laid upon him as he 
was such a creature, should be capable thereby of nullify- 
ing God’s constitution, or making such obligation to 
cease ? 

Nothing then can be plainer, than that, if God have ap- 
pointed families to be nurseries of religion from age to age 
in this world, there must then be such a thing as family 
religion. Otherwise why should he seek such a godly seed 
out of human families, more than out of the cells of wild 
beasts, if there were no such thing as religion and godli- 
ness designed by him to be kept up in famities? How shati 
godliness spring up with human nature in families, if there 
be no such thing as family godliness carefully maintained 
and kept up in the several exercises of it there ? 

Thus far the obligation unto religion, as it is a debt to 
God, and equally concerning families as persons, may be 
plainly inferred from vational grounds; and that these 
things were not unapprehensible to men, even by natural 
light; though they pe not thereupon; for whether 
we understand this or understand it not, this truly is the 
state of the case. But that the thing hath such a founda~ 
tion in nature, may be collected hence, that they who have 
had no other light than merely natural, have apprehended 
an obligation upon them to family religion. For other- 
wise how came it to pass, that besides their temple wor- 
ship, among the pagans they had their lares, their penates, 
to worship in their families, their family and domestical 
gods, as they called them? Whence came it to pass, that 
Laban had his gods in his house, which were carried 
away from him by Rachel? Whence was it, that Micah 
had his idol in his house, and his domestical priest to ma- 
nage religion in his family? As.in Judg. xviii. you have 
the story at large, from ver. 14. But you may say, “ All 
this was but idolatry.” 2 

But then I would appeal to your reason or any man’s 
else ; in the room and stead of what stood that idolatry ? 
Was it to be supposed, that it must stand in the room of 
irreligion, or in the room of no religion? Or did it only 
stand in the stead of true religion? Let any man answer 
by the rules of reason and conscience, when he considers 
this case. Here was idolatrous worship in families among 
wilder pagans; they had their dares, their penates. What 
was to be in the room of this? Or what was this to be in 
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the room of? Was it to be in the room of no religion, or 
of true religion? Sure it must be in the room of true reli- 
gion; and that it had supplanted. It did not stand in the 
room of no religion, or no religion was not to be the thing 
which should succeed it, if this idolatrous worship were to 
be removed out of such families. é 

So may this matter be argued concerning family reli- 
gion and the dueness of it; if you consider religion in 
general as a homage owing to God, and equally owing to 
him from a family as from single persons; and to which a 
single person, if he be also a master of a family, is equally 
obliged for them as for himself to do the utmost that he 
can, that it should be rendered to God as a debt to the 
Divine Majesty. 
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To prove that there ought to be such a thing as family 
religion, it hath been proposed to consider both the ra- 
tional and the scriptural grounds, wpon which it stands. 

First, For the former, the rational grounds of it, we 
have chosen to insist upon one general argument from the 
nature of religion; which, as hath been observed, is to be 
considered under a twofold notion, both of which it na- 
turally involves ;—as a homage to God, and—as an advan- 
tage to men.—If it be found in this double reference to 
concern men in families as such, then it ought upon both 
accounts to have place there. 

1. We have already considered it for this purpose in the 
former reference, as a homage to God. Proceed we now 
to the other branch. 

2. Consider religion as an advantage tomen. And if 
upon that account too, the reason of the thing doth as much 
reach my family, as it doth myself; then family religion 
ought to be inferred upon me as a charge, as an obligation 
necessarily incumbent, as well as personal religion. Plain 
it is that religion is the greatest advantage toa man that he 
Do not we know, that he is an un- 
done, lost creature, separate from God, having nothing to do 
with God? Itis by religion, that he comes to have to do with 
God. He neither trusts him, nor loves him, nor feareth him, 
nor delighteth in him, if there be no religion; for these are 
all the essential, vital parts of it. And therefore religion, 
as it is that by which I have to do with God, is necessary 
for me. And it is necessary for mine, as much as for me. 

And a twofold consideration will evince to us the ob- 
ligation, that must lie upon family governors to introduce 
and to keep up religion in their families, upon this ac- 
count, as a necessary advantage to them; namely, pater- 
nal love, and paternal fidelity. When I say paternal, 
it is not as if I would confine the duty as owing froma 
parent toa child only. For the notion of paternal goeth 
further. Every family governor is a pater-familias, in a 
sort, a father unto the whole family; as a prince is a father 
to the whole community which he governs. And so it is 
a sort of paternal love and paternal fidelity, that he oweth 
and is chargeable with in reference to the whole family, 
who is the head and governor of it. "Whereupon it is, that 
duty among all relatives is summed up in the fifth com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Honour thy fatherand thy mother.” We must 
thereupon understand it to be implied, that all superiors are 
signified by father and mother, and all inferiors by children, 
the implied opposite term. Hereupon then I say, that, 

Ist, Paternal love doth oblige the governor of a ivegt 
the pater-famrlias, to take care, that family religion do ob- 
tain in his family, as itis a necessary advantage to them. 
The thing speaks itself so plainly, that I need not insist upon 
it; but on-y direct your thoughts thereupon to the con- 
trary, that you may see, with how odious and frightful a 
visage tnat will look. If paternal love do oblige and would 
prompt to such a care of a family, as that religion may ob- 
tain and tage piace among them, as a necessary advantage 
which tney cannot want; then the contrary unto this, 
must speaix in the root the contrary unto love: and that 
contrary must be the most horrid thing in this case that 
can be thought, that is, eruelty unto the very height. For, 
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as this love speaks tenderness, mercifulness, compassion 
to the souls of men, that I cannot endure to see them 
perish in ignorance of God, and estrangement from him 
and neglect of him; the contrary must needs speak the 
most horrid and the most barbarous cruelty; as if a man 
should say, and not care if it was written in his forehead, 
‘“‘T mind not what becomes of the souls of men that are 
committed to my charge, I care not whether they be saved 
or perish, whether they be happy or miserable to all eterni- 
ty.” With how horrid and frightful a visage doth this look, 
only to represent and state the matter just as itis! And, 
2dly, Paternal fidelity doth oblige to it also. For there 
is a trust committed by the great and universal Lord of all 
to every master of a family, over them that are under his 
charge; and in reference to them he is a trustee. It is 
virtually said to every one, by the Divine law and pro- 
vidence compared and put together; ‘‘I constitute thee 
my trustee in reference to this part of mankind, as many 
as are collected and gathered into thy family, and belong 
to it, whether naturally or by accession; they are thy 
charge, I intrust them to thee.” ‘Thereupon, as hath been 
noted to you formerly, from 1 Tim.v.8. He that doth not 
ated for his own, and especially for those of his own 
ouse, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
The word is very emphatical, rpovoet; he that doth not use 
his mind and forethought about the affairs and concerns of 
his family. Let it be but according to common reason 
considered, how far that providing for one’s own must ex- 
tend. And to say, that one that doth it not is worse than 
an infidel, is to say, that infidels even by the light and law 
of nature may be directed to do much, in reference to the 
care of their families in matters of religion. As is intima- 
ted by what was noted to you the last time about their dares 
and their penates, their household gods to worship in. fami- 
lies, besides the worship which they used to pay in the 
temples; and whereof you have instances in Laban’s and 
in Micah’s families. And whereas it may be obvious to 
say, “ But this was all. but idolatry :” this must indeed be 
confessed to be true. But what was to be in the room of 
that idolatry ? Sure true religion, and not irreligion! Sw 
that room should have been filled up. And no man, that 
doth but commune with himself and consult his own un- 
derstanding, can allow himself upon serious thoughts to 
think, “Ido owe, even upon account of a trust reposed 
in me, a-care and concern about the outward man of the 
several individual persons of my family, but none at all 
about their souls; I am to take care, that they have meat 
and drink and all necessaries for their bodies, but about 
their souls lam totake nocare.” Men will know one day, 
that they owe an account, and a severe account too, unto 
the Author of all nature, if they allow themselves to violate 
the law of nature; which is not an arbitrary thing, doth 
not depend upon the minds of men, or what they think or 
think not. But whether they think or not, the nature of 
things alters not; but God will be a God still, and a 
creature will be a creature still, and the respects the 
same between God and a creature. So that it is an 
idle mistake to think, that the law of nature is a mutable 
thing. Men do so impose upon themselves, merely upon 
this ground, that they think there is no law of nature but 
what exists in men’s minds; whereas it lies even in the 
nature of things, and their natural references to one another. 
It is to be considered in its objective state, before it be con- 
sidered in its subjective. Those respects that result be- 
tween one thing and another, and especially between 
Creator and creature, will be unalterably the same, what- 
soever is or is not in our minds. " 

And so whether you consider religion as a homage to 
God, or as an advantage to man, you see the obligation 
that will le upon men either way unto family religion. 
But then, according to the method proposed, 

Secondly, I come to evince to you the substance of the 
thing, that there ought to be family religion, from scrip- 
ture grounds.. And, ; 

1. I shall labour to establish the general foundation upon 
such grounds; namely, that there is a charge lying upon 
the governors of families to take care, that there be such a 
thing as family religion; that there may be no shifting 
here; but that they may know where the obligation pri- 
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Ist, In reference to the conjugal relatives, they are joint 
artakers therein; and there is a duty incumbent upon 
Both, even upon the inferior relative, especially in case of 
the other’s absence or indisposition. But it lieth supreme- 
ly upon him that is first in that relation, who is required to 
dwell with his wife, even as a man of knowledge, accord- 
ing to knowledge; (1 Pet. iii. '7.) implying therefore, that 
he hath a charge even in reference to her. And it 1s his 
great iniquity, if he donot labour torender himself capable 
to discharge it; to add to her treasury of knowledge of 
divine things, that concern her God-ward. They are to 
be mutual helpers one to another, in reference to the con- 
cernments of their souls and a future state, and to the joint 
duty, which they owe to the Author of their beings, as par- 
takers ‘together “of the grace of life.” But the charge 
lieth chiefly here, (though it be mutual towards one an- 
other,) upon the superior relative; though each is also to 
endeavour to the uttermost the saving of the other’s soul, 
“What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou 
shalt save thy wife?” 1 Cor. vii. 16. Both are as it were 
to engage to their uttermost in an endeavour to save one 
another’s souls. 

Qdly, In reference to children, there can never be any 
doubt; who aresprung from you, in reference to the souls 
of whom you have a special charge lying upon you. It is 
true, you did not maketheir souls; there isandther Father 
of their spirits. You are the fathers of their flesh, not of 
their spirits: as these two are contradistinguished in Heb. 
xii. 9. But you are the means of those souls coming into 
union with mortal flesh, and of bringing them into a world 
of snares and temptations dangerous to their souls. Can 
it then be, that you should be exempt from care and con- 
cern in reference to their souls ? ' 

3dly, As to servanis, God hath charged them to obey 
you. He hath most expressly directed you to command 
them equally, as knowing yourselves to be under a com- 
mand, that you have a Master in heaven, and are to com- 
mand them for hisendsand purposes. Nothing is plainer, 
if you look to Eph. vi. Col. iii. and iv. 1 Tim. vi. where 
these relative duties are spoken of. So that they come by 
contract, as your children do by nature, under your com- 
manding and governing power and authority. And that 
power infers care, and principally about their souls. I 
could appeal to any master of servants insuchacase. Do 
you expect, that your servants should serve you only with 
their hands? Do you not expect they should serve you 
with their minds and understandings, as well as their 
limbs ? Sure then their inward man, their souls, are to be 
cared for by you, as well as their outward man, their 


marily lies, and where the fault lieth, if it be not answered: 
that it is incumbent upon heads of families, to settle and 
keep on foot religion in them. i 

ist, If there be a power given them, there is a care lying 
upon them. These two will answer one another. But 
they havea power giventhem. Thestation of superiority, 
wherein God hath set them, speaks that. ‘‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” In reference to the inferior rela- 
tives of the family they have a governing power: and if 
there is a duty to be paid them, then there is a power 
wherewith they are invested, that renders them the due 
objects thereof. Therefore the great God himself, speak- 
ing of himself as invested with such capacities, and person- 
ating the governor of a family, saith, (Malac. i. 6,) “A 
son honoureth his father: I am a father, where is the 
honour due tome hereupon? A servant feareth or reve- 
renceth his master; I am a master, where is my rever- 
ence?’ ‘Therefore there is an honour and reverence due | 
to fathers and masters as such, and therefore a power con- 
ferred upon them; and with a power a care cannot but 
be incumbent. 

Qdly, How otherwise was it possible for Joshua, as here 
in the text, to undertake for his family as well as himself? 
to be a sponsor for them? ‘‘ But as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” 

3dly, How comes it to pass, that Abraham is so highly 
commended for this, and his example recommended, that 
he would command his household, that they should keep 
the way of the Lord? that he should use an authority, 
and lay an obligation upon them to keep God’s ways, that 
is, no doubt, to attend upon the exercise of religion ? 

Athly, If there were not such a charge and care lying 
upon a family master, what meaning can we suppose the 
words of the fourth commandment should have? ‘Thou 
shalt remember to keep holy the Sabbath-day, thou, and 
thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy 
maid-servant, and even the stranger,” alodger. "Whence 
is this, that such a charge should be laid upon the puter- 
familias? though as is commonly and very aptly observed, 
it doth comprehend together the conjugal relatives, who 
are spoken to but as one person. ‘These two are one: and 
then the other relatives in the family ensue, “thy son, thy 
daughter,” &c. Yea, and if there be a stranger, he is to 
partake, if in the provisions, in the religion of the family 
too. And I remember it to have been one of the medita- 
tions of Mr. Faller in his miscellanies; that, having had 
a person of great quality one night lodged under his roof 
as a stranger, out of an excess of modesty he forbore the 
duties of his family that night: and he hath a penitential 
meditation hereupon, acknowledging his great fault, and 
making very solemn resolutions and vows never to be 
guilty of the like again; but if any one, though never so 
great, did partake in. the provisions, he should partake in 
the religion of his family. 

But that this charge should be laid upon the family 
master, even about that piece of religion, the observation 
of the Lord’s day; it bespeaks a charge from God incum- 
bent upon the pater-familias in reference to the religion of 
the family. 

And if any should yet pretend to havea doubt; I would 
pve them to consider the matter with caution, whether 
there be any such charge lying uponthem. ‘Truly it con- 
cerns men, in point of prudence, to beware how they are 
shy of owning an authority in their families; for if you 
should. pretend to doubt it, you would teach them it may 
he to doubt and to deny it too, and so make yourself to 
signify nothing in your family. But if that is but of small 
concernment to you; it is of the greatest concern imagin- 
able, in reference to him whom you represent, and with 
whose authority you are invested. You have so much of 
the power of God lodged and seated in you; and it is 
treachery and falsehood to the great Lord and Ruler of 
the world, to let his authority, wherewith he hath invested 
you, be neglected and slighted and trampled upon, or not 
exerted and put forth to the uttermost for the ends of 
which he hath so seated it. 

And if yet any should think, that such a charge is not 
sufficiently evinced to lie upon, them; I would very fain 
know, in reference to what relative of the family you think 
it lieth not? For, F: 













service as you can receive from a beast; and therefore you 
are to take care of their spirits, as well as their brutal part. 

So much I reckoned it was necessary to lay down here 
upon Scripture grounds, to clear our foundation, that there 
is such a thing as a charge, a care lying upon governors 
of families over the families which God hath intrusted 
them with, to keep up religion there. Hereupon, 

2. We shall proceed to give you proof upon Scripture 
grounds, that there ought to be in particular those two parts 
of family religion maintained and kept up by them, upon 
whom this care and charge hath been evinced to lie; to 
wit, family instruction, and family prayer. And we shal} 
endeavour to evince both, 

Ist, From such scriptures, as either command the one 
or the other of these, in such terms as that it may be dis- 
cernible that the obligation will reach to families; that is, 
to the family governors in reference to the family: either 
express precepts; or virtual precepts, such passages as 
some way imply and infer precepts, and are so applicable, 
< from whence inferences may be collected and drawn. 

Ss, e 

{1.] For. family instruction, You have a most express 
command upon masters of families, that they shall teach 
the substance of religion to them who are under their care: 
nothing can be plainer than those words in Deut. vi. After 
this was given in charge in general, (which contains all re- 
ligion in it,) ver. 5, 6. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might: and these words, which [ command thee this 
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day, shall be in thine heart.” Then it follows, ver. 7. “ And 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the-way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.” Observe what they were to 
teach them; the substance of religion, all comprehended 
in the love of God, which is the fulfilling of the law: 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, &c. And these 
words,” and all that may be referred thither, to that great 
and all-comprehending topic, “thou shalt teach and dili- 
gently teach thy children.” Children means the family, 
as we noted to you before; an apt synecdochical expres- 
sion, as pater-familias is the head of the whole family. 
“And thou shalt teach them, when thou sittest in thine 
house.” It is true, there are other occasions to be taken : 
but this speaks a stated teaching, to have times on purpose 
to collect and gather the family, and to set oneself in 
. the authority of a family master, and there instruct and 
teach those under his care and charge, in the great sub- 
stantials of religion. You have the same thing inculcated 
in Deut. xi. 19. 

And more general precepts of the same kind are appli- 
cable plainly enough unto this purpose. As, when, we are 
requiréd to “exhort one another,” and to do it “ daily, 
while it is called to-day, lest any be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin,” Heb. iii. 13. And to have the word 
of Christ dwelling richly in us, that we may teach and ad- 
‘monish one another, Col. iii. 16. How obvious is it to 
any one of common sense to infer, that if I owe this occa- 
sionally unto a fellow-Christian, I owe it statedly to my 
own family ? If there were no such express precept, and 
a man had this to allege in the judgment of the great day, 
Lord, thou gavest me no command; suppose there were 
no such positive commands, as those in Deuteronomy, 
and that in Proverbs, for instructing and training up chil- 
dren in the way they should go: suppose such general 
precepts as those just mentioned were alleged to any man 
in the great day, ‘‘ You knew well enough, that it was a 


duty lying upon you towards any fellow-Christian, as there 


was occasion, to teach and exhort and instruct him; and 
he was under the same obligation towards you; had you 
not reason and understanding enough to make an infer- 
ence, that if you owe so much to another occasionally, 
you must owe much more statedly to your own?” What 
could a man say, if this were urged upon him from the 
tribunal of the Supreme Judge? ~ 

(2.] For family prayer, such general precepts, as the 
Scripture is full of, are capable enough of application to 
this particular case. 
ourselves, to our own nature, as we are creatures endued 
with a reasonable nature, as to make theinference. That 
is, that When we are charged to pray with all prayer and 
with all supplication, we collect hence; sure it cannot be 
said, that family prayer is no prayer. 

And it is a very observable thing, though I have not 
found it observed, to this purpose; that in those several 
places of Scripture, where the duties of domestica] relatives 
are largely spoken of, immediately thereupon there is a 
eharge given about prayer, or some mention of prayer. 
Thus, after the apostle had directed in the 5th and 6th 
chapters to the Ephesians, Ye wives, carry it so and so to 
your husbands, and ye husbands to your wives; ye children 
to your parents, and parents to children; ye servants to 
masters, and masters to servants ; and after some directions 
given to arm ourselves for spiritual conflicts, he imme- 
diately subjoins, (chap. vi. 18) “ Praying always with all 

“prayer and supplication.” So in Col. iv. 2. just after a 
summary of the several duties of family relatives, follows 
this exhortation, “Continue in prayer ;” implying, that 
there must be a continued course of family prayer between 
these several family relations, or else all is in vain and to 
no purpose. And when the apostle Peter had given like 
directions. all is enforced upon this consideration, that 
“the eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers,” 1 Pet. ii. 12. Besure you 
do so and so,'and let your consideration be orderly and 
regular, as ever you expect your prayers should be answer- 


ed, that in your families shall from time to time be put up. 


And if to pray, when there is occasion, with other 
Christians be highly recommended by our Saviour himself, 
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as more grateful, and likely to be more successful, when 
“two or three are met together ;” if to do so with any two 
or three be so recommended, then most of all with those of 
our own family ;-because with them the occasions are more 
frequent, and may more easily be had, and the obligation 
is deeper and stronger ; as any man, that considers what 
it is to have a family, and to have a charge lying upon 
him in reference thereto, cannot but apprehend. 

But beside direct precepts; either referring to a family 
in particular, or enjoining both family instruction and 
family prayer to fellow-Christians in general, which must 
be more obligatory in reference to those with whom we 
have a particular concernment; besides these, I say, there 
are virtual precepts, or rules extendable unto this case, that 
may with great cogency and evidence of reason be applied 
to it; which suppose matter of precept in the case. 

As, when the religion of families is spoken of as matter 
of Divine acceptance; that implieth it to be agreeable to 
God’s preceptive will, without which nothing could be 
acceptable. As when it is spoken by way of encomium, 
that “the voice of joy and salvation is in the tabernacles 
of the righteous;” (Psal. cxviii. 15.) the solemnities ot 
religion there are most manifestly intended. Go to the 
dwelling of a righteous man, and there you may hear the 
voice of rejoicing and praise; it belongs to a righteous man 
as such, therefore it cannot be the common, carnal rejoicing 
of the wicked that is there meant; but it must be a holy, 
religious thanksgiving and praising of God; which is but 
a synecdochical expression of all the other paris of his 
worship: as if he had said, ‘‘ You may so distinguish the 
houses and tabernacles of the righteous and unrighteous. 
You may pass the unrighteous man’s dwelling, and there 
you hear swearing and blaspheming of God, it may be 
higher jollity than in the other ;. but in the other you hear 
the voice of joy and salvation; God is owned and taken 
notice of.” 

So again, when we are told, what complacency God doth 
differently take in the solemnities of his own worship, 
(Psalm Ixxxvii. 2.) ‘“The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” He is more 
honoured and glorified by the public solemnities of wor- 
ship; and therefore doth take more complacency in them. 
Yet there is a complacency he also takes in the worship 
performed in the several habitations of his people. Why 
doth God lovethe gates of Zion, more than allthe dwellings 
of Jacob, but only because~there was the seat of more 
public, solemn religion? But when it is said, he loveth 
them more, it is intimated that he loveth the dwellings of 
Jacob too; and upon the same account, because every 
such dwelling was to be ldsked upon as a seat of religion, 
For Zion was loved anddélighted in under no other no- 
tion, and the several dwellings of Jacob are delighted in 
under the same notion ; though less, 2s they are less pub- 
lic and solemn, ee 

And again, threatenings and menaces do imply precepts, 
for violations of which they-are given out. Asthat terrible 
one, Jer. x. 25. Pour out thy fury, thine indignation, upon 
the heathen that know thee not, and upon the families that 
call not upon thy name. It is an imprecation; but what 
is imprecated by an inspired person, is denounced by that 
God that inspires him. It is very true indeed, that families 
are frequently taken in a larger: sense, sometimes the 
signify nations ; but both being Begenet in that text, it 
is manifestly the design of the Holy Ghost to notify to us 
irreligious families, composing and making up irreligious 
nations. For what is a profane, carnal nation and people 
made up of? Heathen and nations are all one. When 
nations then are first mentioned, and afterwards families ; 
it is plain they are mentioned as constituent parts of athe- 
istical, ungodly, and irreligious nations. And when it is 
said, ‘Pour out thy fury upon such;” it signifies a de- 
nunciation of Divine fury upon such. Dismal, horrid 
clouds of wrath hang over such families, that will be dis- 
‘charged in terrible destructive storms. 

But beside what may be thus collected from precepts, 
which are expressly so, or virtual, implied ones; we shall 
proceed to evince this to you, ; : 

Qdly, From recommended examples in Scripture; ex- 
amples in reference to one or the other, or both of those 
parts of family religion already mentioned, family instruc- 
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tion, or family-prayer, And one, or the other, or some- 
times both together, we find recommended examples of, as 
ancient as we have any records whatsoever. 

The religion at first, that began so early in the world, 
that of sacrificing, which could never be without invoca- 
tion, could but be domestical; whether you look back as 
high as Abel; or look forward at your leisure. Do but pe- 
ruse the short history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in all 
their several commorations and commigrations ; you hear 
of their setiling no where, or removing no whither, but 
there was presently an altar built for worship, and for call- 
ing on the name of the Lord. You have. a treatise on 
those passages, called “A Family Altar,” written by a 
worthy servant of Christ, Mr. Oliver Heywood ; which 
would be of singular use for those who have a mind to 
peruse a short book on this subject. You readof two al- 
tars set up, in one chapter, upon a twofold removal of that 
great saint Abraham: at such a place he pitcheth, and 
there he builds an altar; and by and by to such a place he 
removes, and there he places an altar for calling on the 
name of the Lord, for the solemn worship of his family, 
Gen. xii. 7,8. So you find it afterwards to be with Isaac 
and Jacob in their removals, or in their settlings, this way 
or that, or in this place or that. 

That instance also of Job is very considerable to this 
purpose; who, in the absence of his sons and daughters 
offers sacrifices for them, Jobi.5. Which could never 
be unaccompanied with solemn invocation and calling 
upon God. And thus, it is said, he did continually. It was 
a stated course with him; he did not omit it when they 
were absent; for he must be understood to have a great 
family about him even then. And it is implied to have 
been his stated course, whether his children were with him 
or not; he kept up a course of family religion all along. 

That action of David, though I do not find it taken no- 
tice of by others, seems to me to be mighty observable to 
this purpose ; that in the history given us of his bringing 
home of the ark to the place which he had appointed for 
it, we find how greatly he was transported with the so- 
lemnity of that action and undertaking. But when all that 
was over, which was public and solemn, we are told, that 
he retired at length to bless his household, 2 Sam. vi. 20. 
He went home to bless his household. Nothing is more 
probable, than that this was a stated course with him; 
and that he had so contrived and ordered the work of that 
public solemnity, as that it might not interfere with the 
worship of his family; and therefore, amidst all the great 
pompous triumph, wherein he was more publicly engaged, 
upon this account he bethinks himself; “‘ Well, now my 
hour of prayer is come at home;” and so the matter was 
prudently ordered, that that solemnity heing over, he might 
return home to perform the ordinary duty that was to be 
done there, that is, to bless his household, and call upon 
the name of the Lord there. If you compare this with that 
which was his declared resolution, in Psal. ex. 2. ‘‘I will 
behave myself wisely ina perfect way ;—I will walk within 
my house with a perfect heart;” “Iwill keep an even 
steady course, there shall be no baulks, no ups and downs 
in my way in my family ;” undoubtedly meaning a way of 
religion. If you compare, I say, that resolution, with his 
sudden bethinking himself, when the had been engaged in 
that great solemnity but now mentioned, ‘‘ Now the time 
is come that I must go home and bless my house ;” it ap- 
pears to have*been a stated thing with him. 

If from thence you look further to that great instance of 
Daniel; when he was, though a great prince in another 
Jand, yet an exile from his own; and that terrible and se- 
vere interdict was published, that for thirty days no man 
should pray to God or man, but to the prince of those 
countries only; (a snare purposely laid for Daniel’s life ;) 
you read, that he went on in his course, as he was wont 
to do, as it is expressly said; and no doubt but those 
wretched conspirators against his life knew his course, 
otherwise they could not have laid thissnare for him. And 
how should they know it? It is said, Dan, vi. 10. He 
went into his house, and his windows being open in his 
chamber toward: Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks unto his 
‘God, as he didaforetime. It wasa stated course with him. 
And that this must be family prayer, and the ordinary re- 
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ligion of his household, is the most reasonable supposition 
imaginable. For otherwise, if it were secret closet prayer, 
how should it be known to have-been his course before 4 
and how should they be able to accuse him now? But 
consider him asa great prince in a foreign country, and as 
having a family, and how heroic and generous a resolution 
he had taken up, and with how holy a fortitude and brave- 
ry of spirit, to own God against that insolent decree of 
the wicked creatures who would arrogate that honour to 
the prince that was only due to God: considering all 
these things, it is with the greatest reason imaginable to be 
supposed, that this was a stated course with him of family 
religion. He resolved, that his worship should be, as.it 
was aforetime, open-in his house. And thereupon the ad- 
vantage was taken against him. - 

The instance of the centurion is very observable, and 
observed by many, in Acts x.2. Heissaid to be a devout 
man, a religious man, that feared God, (that is an ordinary 
expression to signify worship; he was a worshipper of 
God,) with all his house. He was a worshipping person, 
and his family a worshipping family: “‘ And he prayed 
unto God alway.” Afterwards you read in the chapter, 
that at the time when the angel appeared to him, he was 
praying in his house, (ver. 30.) house being put for house- 
hold, as is ordinary. He was praying in his family in his 
ordinary course; and there he had the benign appearance 
of that kind messenger from heaven, to direct him to the 
way by which he might come to a more distinct know- 
ledge of the Mediator, and of worshipping God in Christ. 
According to the light he had, and the sincerity that God 
had given him in proportion thereunto, his acceptance 
above was declever: before. But God resolved to help 
him, in the method and way which he most approved, 
unto more distinct notices; and these he is directed how 
to come by, even at the time when he was engaged in his 
domestic performances of religion in his house. 

We need not further to insist for the eviction of this 
truth in the general, that there ought to be such a thing as 
family religion. It were easy, if necessary, to add to all 
these considerations, (and it ought to have some weight, ) 
the accounts that we otherwise have of the practice of the 
primitive church, in those earlier times of it whereof we 
have any account, since the completing of the canon of 
Scripture, That is, we are told by some of the ancients, 
and in some of the early centuries, of the twofold social 
prayer that was in common use among them, family prayer 
and church prayer, or prayer in their church assemblies, 
We are told, what things they were wontto insist upon in 
Besides the spiritual blessings, which they con- 
tinually and daily sought, and apprehended themselves to 
need, they were wont to pray for the lives of the emperors 
that ruled over them, though they were thenpagans. And 
this (saith that ancient author) was their constant practice, 
both in their prayers in public assemblies, and in their own 
houses. . 

Having gone through what I thought fit to offer in proof 
of the substance of family religion, that there ought to be 
sucha thing; I shall only hint this to you for a close: That 
the great thing, which will either facilitate or obstruct a 
general compliance with the. mind of God in this matter, 
will be the consideration that men shall have of their fami- 
lies, that is, whether they will consider them as constitu- 
tions for this world, or for the world to come. If you can 
but agree with yourselves, under which of these notions 
to look upon your families; accordingly your compliance 
with the mind of God in this matter will either be facile 
or difficult. 

It is true, we are to have a very distinct consideration of 
the nature of societies, from the ends ofthem. There are 
societies, that in their design, and consequently in their 
nature, are purely civil; and others, that in their design, 
and eonsequently in their nature and constitution, are 
purely sacred. Of the former sort are kingdoms and na- 
tions and incorporate towns, and the like; they are in their 
very nature, because they are from their ends, purely civil, 
There are those that are purely sacred, as churches;. the 
very end and design, upon which they are collected, is wor- 
ship and religion. _But now families are the elements of 
both these sorts of societies; that is, both churches and 
commonwealths are made up of families. Therefore both 
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these musi meet in a family, religion, and civil and secu- 
lar business; for the other societies, some whereof are 
purely sacred, others purely civil, do arise out of families. 
Persons are elements of families; families are the ele- 
ments, of which both churches and kingdoms, or common- 
wealths, are composed and made up. And as the one sort 
of these is purely civil, the other purely sacred ; that which 
is elementary unto both, must be both. And therefore 
now, when any come to turn this matter in their thoughts, 
“Tam the head of a family ; but what sort of society ismy 
family? Is it made purely for this world, or for the world 
tocome ??’ Sure, where the consideration of both worlds 
meet, the other world should be superior- or uppermost; 
and therefore all things must be measured there with sub- 
serviency and reference to that. But if any will say, ‘No; 
families are made only for this world :” then I would ask, 
‘What is the world made for? Is it made fornothing ? Or 
is it made for itself, to centre in itself, and to be its own 
end? You can never avoid it, but that families must be 
supremely and ultimately made for the other world; and 
then they are made for religion principally and chiefly. 
And no man can behave himself well in any station or re- 
lation in a family, that doth not let this thought lie deep 
in his mind; “‘ My family, as well as others, is a consti- 
tution made for religion, as well as for other businesses; 
and principally for that noblest business: for where both 
meet, that must certainly be principal.” 
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In ‘speaking of family religion, the method proposed 
was, to evince the obligation to it, in reference to the sub- 
stance of the thing, and then in reference to the frequency 
of it. 3 

I. To the substance of the thing; that there ought to be 
such a thing as family religion. The two last discourses* 
have been employed in the proof of this. We proceed to 
speak somewhat also, 

II. To the more doubted frequency of such religious 
exercises, as lie within the compass of families, or where- 
of families are to be the stated-seats: how often, or at 
what seasons, such family worship ought to be. And in 
reference to this, 

First, I would suggest some few things, by way of pre- 

_paration. As, 

1. That it will greatly concern us all to get an habitual 
spirituality inwrought into the temper of our souls, in or- 
der to our making a right judgment of this matter; when, 
at what time, how often, we ought to apply ourselves to 
the exercises of such family religion. If there be a frame 
of spirit suitable to the general rules of practical religion 
and godliness, the determination of this matter will be very 
easy. But if there be a prevailing carnality, nothing will 
be more difficult. And let me in this but appeal to your 
own reason, to that common understanding that belongs 
to us as we are an intelligent sort of creatures: that is, 
you would be loath in other instances to commit any cause, 
wherein you are concerned, especially if your all were 
concerned in it, tothe judgment of an enemy, if you could 
help it. But ‘the carnal mind is enmity against God;” 
not only an enemy, but enmity itself. And I beseech you, 
do you think, that an.enemy to God can be your friend ? 
Therefore let not a carnal mind make a judgment in this 
case; whatsoeyer you do, let it not be judged by that mea- 
sure; but labour to get an habitual spirituality inwrought 
into your souls, and then the judgment of this case will lie 
very easy. 

2. We should look upon family religion, not merely 
under the notion of a duty, and as imposed ; but as a pri- 
vilege and a singular vouchsafement of grace, that there 
may be such a thing; that God will be invocated, or even 
mentioned in our families, in the families of such wretched 


* Preached December 31, 1693. a See page 613, &c. 

b Si quis #ut privatus aut publicus, eorum (nempé druidum) decreto non ste- 
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creatures as we, who inhabit the dark and dismal region 
of this lower world ; that God will have worship ascend 
and go up to him from off our earth, and out of our houses 
and families. Look upon it as a marvellous vouchsafe- 
ment of grace ; and that will greatly facilitate the determi- 
nation of this case also. And nothing can be more oppro- 
brious to us than not to think so: that, when God-doth so 
far vouchsafe to let his tabernacle be with men on earth; 
“Every tabernacle of yours shall be my tabernacle; if 
you consent, if you donot shut me out, you shall no where 
have a tabernacle but what shall be mine; I, the high and 
lofty One that inhabit eternity, am content to cohabit 
with you, and to have your house for my sanctuary.” 
What a vouchsafement is this! and how opprobrious a 
thing not to count it so! 

It hath been accounted so, even in the very pagan world. 
A divine presence, to have a presté nuwmen, a numen at 
hand and ready, how great a privilege hath it been reck- 
oned! In the dark and dismal days of popery, when that 
hath been regnant, what a terrible thing hath it been ac- 
counted to excommunicate a nation ; to put it under an in- 
terdict, that there should be no religion in that nation! 
Our own records tells us, how such a thing hath been un- 
derstood and resented in.this land in former days. Andif 
we look further and further back into the days of pagan- 
ism, I remember Cesar in his Commentaries > tells us, 
that the ancient Gauls did reckon no more terrible punish- 
ment could be put upon them, than to be interdicted the 
sacrifices. And by that means it was, that their Avch-fla- 
mens ruled over them; they were mere absolute governors 
among that people, because if they would not be pre- 
seribed to and directed by them in every case, if they 
would not suffer them to take up all controversies among 
them, they would presently forbid them the sacrifices; 
than which no penalty was reckoned more, nor any so 
grievous. ‘ 

Now let. us consider the matter so. What if instead of 
being bidden to pray in our families, we should be forbid- 
den to pray in them? Make but that fearful supposition, 
to see how it will relish with you. Suppose there should 
be a particular interdict upon your house; suppose by 
some special signification of the mind of God from heaven 
it should be said, “I will allow all the neighbouring 
houses to call upon me, but I will have no worship out of 
your house; let all the rest in the street worship me, and 
I will hear and accept them, but from your house I will 
accept no sacrifice, I will hear no prayer.” What a terri- 
ble doom were this! What adark and horrid cloud would 
be drawn over that habitation, if it should be said, “‘ Here 
shall be no prayer, here shall be no mention of the name 
of God!” So that, as in a like case represented to us in 
reference to the people of the Jews, the poor forlorn mem- 
bers of that family should say, ‘“‘ We may not make men- 
tion of the name of the Lord,” Amos vi. 10. What a dis- 
mal thing were this! Labour but to get your souls pos- 
sessed with the apprehension, that the liberty of family 
worship is a great privilege; and let that be forelaid in 
your minds, when you come to determine with yourselves 
about the frequency, how often we shall solace ourselves 
with this gracious vouchsafement of God from heaven unto 
us. Then it will be no hard thing to determine. And 
take this also, 

3. That in reference to the determination of this matter, 
the same consideration is to be had of family religion, that 
we formerly told you was to be had of religion in general; 
that is, that it ought to be considered, either as a homage 
to God, or as an advantage to ourselves. And so it will 
be easy hence to determine, that the exercise of family 
religion ought to be so frequent, as religion considered 
under this twofold notion doth require; as frequent as a 
homage to God is to be paid, and as our own spiritual ad- 
vantage is to be sought: as frequently as that can be in 
consistency with the other necessary affairs of human life. 
For indeed nothing is plainer, and that therefore must with 
less hesitancy be granted, than that nothing can be at that 
time necessary, when that which is inconsistent with it 


cedunt, aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incom- 
modi accipiant ; neque iis ‘retentions jus redditur, neque honos ullus communi- 
eatus. Cesar. de Bell. Gallic. L. 6. sect. 13, edit. Cler. 
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is truly necessary. That must be acknowledged. But 
then there is a great deal of caution to be used in judging 
of this necessity that shall exclude for this or that time so 
great a thing as a solemn exercise of religion out of a 
family. It must be a great thing, that shall prevail to 
exclude that. ~ 

But let me ask myself the question; Iam one that ow- 
eth a homage to God, and so doth my family. When do I 
not owe it? And when doth my family not owe it ; sothat 
if I have opportunity, consistent with the other necessary 
occasions of human life, that opportunity should not be 
taken ?” And whereas religion, and so family religion, 
is a means of advantage to ourselves and them, as well as 
a homage to God; when can it be said, I stand in no need 
of the exercises of religion, or that those under my care 
do not, when those exercises can be had consistently with 
the other necessary occasions of human life? ‘These 
things being premonished, 

Secondly, I shall now offer somewhat by way of deter- 

mination of the propounded case. As, ‘ 
« 1. Nothing is plainer, than that the exercises of family 
religion ought to be daily. That seems out of all question. 
Every day. will I bless thee, Psalm cxlv. 2. A synecdochi- 
cal expression of religion; and that cannot be understood 
for any reason reaching a particular person, which will 
not reach a family too. And so the same thing is to be 
said 1o that in Psalm exli.2. Let my prayer be set before 
thee as incense; (that was stated solemn prayer ;) and the 
uplifting of my hands as the evening sacrifice, That is, 
every evening let it go up as incense. That was a juge 
sacrificium, a daily solemnity. So look to that direction 
given us by our Lord, to pray for our daily bread, day by 
day. He tieth us not indeed to the use of those very 
words. So the instruction being given occasionally, plainly 
enough signifieth, that he did not intend this direction as 
a form; but that he directs it only as a summary ora 
form to be used with Christian wisdom and understand- 
ing, in enlarging upon the particulars contained in that 
prayer, and to guide and direct ourselves thereby in our 
solemn addresses untoGod. Though also the use of these 
very words, as they lie, nobody can doubt to be lawful; 
yet, that they are enjoined, and so made necessary, there 
is little reason to affirm. But however, take them as a 
general direction in reference unto prayer; they signify 
that the things to be prayed for are to be daily prayed for. 
“Give us this day our daily bread;” this day. At the 
same time, when we pray for all things contained in that 
prayer, we are to pray too for daily bread. And that this 
is meant of social prayer, and that this direction is given 
to the disciples swith reference to their praying together, to 
let them know what things they should insist upon in 
prayer, is made more than probable by the form of speech. 
For, when our Saviour was directing secret or closet 
prayer, Matt. vi, 6. then he saith, Tow; ‘“ Thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and shut thy door,” &c. 
But when he cometh to give this direction concerning 
prayer, he saith, Ye. He speaks to them in the plural 
number; and directs them to speak in the plural number, 
“Our father,” &c. And therefore, that it was social 
prayer, about which he giveth this direction; the prayer 
of such as could daily pray together ; that seems most evi- 
dent; and therefore also that such exercises of religion 
ought to be daily. 

2. Such exercises of religion ought to be every day 
more than once. We read sometimes of thrice in a day. 
Psalm. lv. 17. Evening, and morning, and at noon I will 
pray, and cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice. This 
in. all likelihood must refer too to family prayer. He speaks 
of crying with his voice, a loud voice. And so the be- 
fore-mentioned instance of Daniel, which seems most 
likely to be meant of family religion, the prayer or reli- 
gion of his family, was with him thrice a day. And in- 
deed so it cannot but be in religious families ; that is, that 
at least at noon there will be solemn invocation of God in 
reference to the use of his creatures; which, the apostle 
saith, “are good, if they be received with thanksgiving, 
but they are sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” 1 
Tim. iv. 4,5. There must be prayer tosanctify the crea- 
tures; or else they are unholy things to you, profane 
things. It is unhallowed meat and drink. And therefore, 
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3. I doubt not, it is with a great deal of reason, and 
from Scripture light too, to be determined, that the exer- 
cises of religion ought to be steadily twice a day, that is, 
with greater solemnity. This is spoken of as a most 
comely and becoming thing, a thing that carries its own 
greatness along with it, (Psalm xcii. 1, 2.) “It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises un- 
to thy name, O most high ; (giving of thanks being one es- 
sential part of prayer ;) to show forth thy loving-kindness 
in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night.” There 
can benoreason assigned, why this should concern one par- 
ticular person, more than why it should concern every per- 
son; no more, why it should concern the master of a family 
alone, than those under his care. If the reason of the thing 
extend to a family as such, the thing itself ought to extend 
to a family as such.. That is with serious and apprehen- 
sive minds and spirits to convene and meet together, to 
give God his due acknowledgment for his loving-kind- 
ness every morning, and his faithfulness every night. 

And you see how the Psalmist represents this case in 
Psalm xlii.8. The Lord will command his loving-kind- 
ness in the day-time, and in the night his song shall be 
with me, and my prayer unto the God of my life. Observe, 
how his vixOijpepar, his days and nights, were composed 
and made up, by the continual meeting together of God’s 
loving-kindness and of his prayer and songevery day and 
pate night, morning and evening; so it is to be under- 
stood. “Thy loving-kindness and my prayer and praise 
shall meet one another. So shall my mornings and even- 
ings be continually made up of that grateful contexture, 
of mercy and loving-kindness on thy part, and of prayer 
and praise on mine.” But this cannot concern a particu- 
lar person upon any reason, but upon which it will equally 
concern his family, that religious exercises should be there 
in a stated and continual course. : 

I may further reason this matter by some few consider- 
ations. 

Suppose any will admit, (which in itself is sufficiently 
eee that it is a very reasonable thing, and manifestly 
the mind of God, that there should be daily exercises of 
religion in our families; then I would fain know, which 
should be excluded, if you would have one excluded ? 
The Lord saith, morning and night; which would you 
have excluded, the morning or the evening sacrifice ? 

Would you exclude the morning exercise of religion ? 
Pray how dare you think of that? Would not you desire 
God’s blessing on your family this day? Would you not 
have the labours of the several members of it to be pros- 
pered and succeeded this day ? Ask yourselves seriously 
that question ; do not you desire a blessing should descend 
this morning upon your family as such? Again, do not 
you know, that this world is a place of snares and tempta- 
tions? How dare you adventure your sons and daughters 
and servants into the world, without praying down a bless- 
ing upon them, before they go forth or set about their bu- 
siness ? Suppose a disaster should happen, suppose a 
member of your family should be drawn into some scan- 
dalous wickedness; would it not be an uncomfortable re- 
flection, “‘ I ventured them out without family prayer; see 
what comes of it. Here is a blot and disgrace brought 
upon my family; was not this owing to my self-confi- 
dence, to neglect of God? was it not, because I was con- 
tent to let mine go out abroad unblest? I forgot, that the 
world, the persons or things that they might have to do 
with, were all full of snares ; this was not considered and 
taken to heart, and God hath let such a blast befall me or 
mine upon this account.” 

Or would you omit the evening exercise of religion in 
your family, of one sort and another ? How can you think 
of that? Do youneed none to watch over you this night ? 
Doth not your house need a better keeper than you can be, 
especially when you are asleep; the Keeper of Israel, who 
neither slumbereth nor sleepeth ? When we dwell in the 
midst of continual dangers, as we have so frequent expe- 
rience ; when some, that went to bed possessed of comfort- 
able habitations, are unhoused and outed of all by the 
morning? Is it not pretended, that family prayer or family 
religion will be a certain protection of your habitations 
from such disasters, as experience hath from time to time 
shown; but I would appeal to you concerning the differ- 
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ence, suppose such a calamity to befall a religious family, 
and suppose it to befall an impious ungodly family. On 
the one hand, ‘My family hath been the seat of religion ; 
Ihave desired, that God might be served and honoured 
there ; of this I have been studious to the uttermost.” How 
free and easy is the way of access to God, when such a 
person is not affrighted by guilt, and the horrors of an 
amazed conscience! But on the other side, to be forced to 
say, “I can look for no relief from God in this case, for I 
have neglected him, I have forsaken him and banished 
him my house and habitation; he had no abode or dwell- 
ing with me, no acknowledgment or worship from me and 
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mine.” What will this issue in? But if there be no such 
bar in the way between God and us; “ Now my habitation 
is consumed and turned into flames and ashes, I have no 
dwelling; but thanks be to God, the secret of the Divine 
presence lieth open tome; Ican go to him and say, Lord, 
thou hast been thy people’s habitation through all genera- 
tions. I shall never be destitute of a dwelling, as long as 
I have such a God to go to, and may solace myself in his 
love.” For he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. How unsolicitous will that heart be, that 
finds itself possessed of a dwelling in the Divine love! 
That love will carry through all the straits and difficulties 
of time, and provide richly for us in an immense eternity 
that shall ensue. This makes a vast difference betwixt 
one that serveth the Lord and one that serveth him not. 

Further ; How are we directed by the course of nature 
itself? Do youthink that those diurnal alternations of day 
and night carry no signification with them to an intelligent 
sort of creatures ? When it is so inculcated to us in Scrip- 
ture, what sacred things those ordinances of day and night 
are, and the statedness of their succession to one another ; 
what can this intend, but to give us a measure as to the 
exercises of religion? Why else should this be so much 
insisted on, and we be called to fix our eye and take more 
special notice of those two great luminaries in this world 
of ours, “‘the sun that rules by day, and the moon that 
rules by night?” We are taught by nature itself to shape 
our other affairs accordingly. “ Thou makest darkness, 
and it is night :—Thesun ariseth ;—Man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour, until the evening,” Psalm civ. 20, 
22,23. May he indeed do so, and shall he not take God 
along with him? And when the return of night calls him 
back from his affairs, ought he not then to be put in mind, 
who must be his keeper while he slumbers and sleeps, 
even that Keeper that never slumbers nor sleeps ? 

That it might be more expressly signified unto us, how 
nature may and should be a measure unto us of religion, 
as to this thing; do but take notice of that passage in 
Amos v. 8. Seek him (though these words, ‘seek him,” 
are not in the Hebrew text in this verse, yet they are in the 
words but a little before, in several verses, and it is plain 
ought to be repeated or understood here, as the sense itself 
dictateth:) ‘Seek ye me, and ye shall live. Seek not 
Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beersheba. 
Seek the Lord, and ye shall live. Seek him that made the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning, and maketh the day dark with night,” 
&c. Seek him that doth so and so; what is the meaning 
of that? Seek him, because he doth so and so; seek him 
under that notion, as it is he that maketh the day dark 
with night, and turneth the shadow of death into the morn- 
ing. What stupid, insensible creatures shall we be, if so 
wonderful a change doth not instruct us! If such a 
change were not common, it would be a subject of the 
greatest wonder to us. But that is the infirmity of our 
minds, that great things are little regarded, because they 
are common. That there should be that steady course 
kept in nature, as to make so vast a change in the world 
within the space of twenty-four hours, as the vicissitudes 
of day and night, of light and darkness; that we should 
have the brightness of an orient sun illustrating our hemi- 
sphere, and that within so many hours it is gone, and the 
shadow of death covers it; certainly this should set all 
religious minds upon adoring that Author of nature, that 
doth this in so steady a course, and in a way so unspeak- 
ably above all human conception, and which makes so 
many indeterminable controversies and disputes among the 
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wisest philosophers, that are never like to be decided as 
long as this world lasts; particularly whether it be the 
earth that successively moves to the sun, or whether it be 
the sun that is whirled about the earth. The latter of these 
is So unapprehensible a thing, that the sun should run so 
vast a circle in so little a space of time, that it hath made 
many very considering men more to incline to the other 
opinion. But that we should be compassed about daily, 
once in twenty-four hours, with the strange vicissitudes of 
day and night, and not be disposed thereupon to adoration, 
is a most unaccountable thing; and will speak the inha- 
bitants of this earth to be as stupid, as the earth on which 
‘they dwell. 

But the idolatry of pagans will be a testimony against 
Christians, if it should be so. "What tempted them to that 
idolatrous notion of worshipping the sun and moon, but 
that they thought them to be a sort of deities, from whom 
they received such a continual course of favours, that they 
thought they did owe continual adoration to them there- 
upon? If they falsely thought so, how truly and justly 
should we do what they have thought, if we reckon that 
the God of heaven and earth, of sun and moon, and of the 
whole creation, doth in such wisdom and in such kind- 
ness and benignity to us provide, that there should be so 
necessary an alternation, as this of light and darkness in 
so continued a course! 

What then doth this require and call for from us? To 
seek the Lord upon this account, the Lord that maketh the 
day dark with night, and that turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning. He doth even impose upon us those 
daily acknowledgments and acts of worship morning and 
evening, by the very course and current of nature itself, as 
he is the Author and God of nature. And wonder not, 
that the light and law of nature is so often appealed unto 
in this case. It is what we find the apostle does in a mat- 
ter of far less import, than this that is now before us ; when 
he speaks about the business of hair, 1 Cor. xi. 14. Surely 
we are to act according to the wnerring plain dictates of 
nature, in so great and important a matter as this is, much 
more. 

I might further add upon all this that general precept, 
Phil. iv. 8. ‘‘ Whatsoever things are honest, comely, what- 
soever things are lovely, of good report, think on these 
things.” What a lovely thing is a praying, orderly family ! 
a family, where religion is kept up in a stated course, so as 
that that course is as constant as the course of day and 
night! It is not left to us as a mere arbitrary thing, whe- 
ther we will do things lovely, comely, honest, and of good 
report, yea or no; but as a necessary thing, founded upon 
necessary reasons. And therefore to be unconcerned and 
indifferent, whether those of our family (if we have fami- 
lies) do things so necessary, or not, isa contradiction in 
terms ; for it is to say, that which is necessary is not ne- 
cessary; or, it is an indifferent thing, whether that which 
is necessary be done or not done. 
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Havine endeavoured to evince to you, that there ought 
to be such a thing as family religion; and then to show 
you, what we were to conceive and practice, as to the fre- 
quency of the exercises of it, or when and at what times it 
ought to be performed ; I would further speak to a question 
or two relating to this matter, and answer one or two 
objections, and so shut up all with some Use. 

There are some questions that occur, which may require 
some consideration. 

Question I. Some have desired tobe informed, ‘‘ Whether 
in case of the absence or sickness of a husband from or in 
the family, it be incumbent on the wife to keep up family 
duty in such a case?” And the case is the same as to 
widows, or others of that sex, who are sole governesses of 
families. 


Answer. It must be said in general to this, that one 
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rule cannot be suited to allcases. There may be very great 
variety, as circumstances differ. But, 

1. Nothing is plainer, than that while the conjugal re- 
latives remain, the female relation hath a real part in the 
government of the family. That is plainly enough asserted 
in 1 Tim. v. 14. that it is the woman’s part to “guide the 
house.” The word is é:xodeororety, tohave a despotical power 
in the family, a governing power ; which must be solely 
in her in the absence or failure of the other relative; and 
that must by no means be abandoned or quitted. And 
whereas all power and all order is from God, it cannot be 
penied or disowned or laid aside without an injury to 

nim. 

2. Hereupon, if there bein a family a prudent pious son, 
ov a prudent pious man-servant, who may be assigned to 
this work; it may fitly enough be done by such a one by 
her appointment. And so the authority that belongs to her 
in her station, is preserved, and the thing done. That such 
a work as that is may. be assigned to another, is out of all 
doubt, and ought to be so, where it may most fitly and most 
duly be so. And none question the fitness of assigning 
such a work statedly to another, in such families where per- 
sons are kept on-purpose for the discharge of family duties. 

3. It is possible, there may be families, that do entirely 
at present consist of those that are of the female sex; and 
concerning them there is no question. ; 

4. Where the family is more numerous, and consists of 
the male sex, of whom none are fit or willing to undertake 
that business, and it cannot be done by the governess with 
decency or to edification ; in that case she is to follow the 
example of Esther, (a very laudable one,) with her maid- 
ens and younger children still to keep up to this worship 
in her family ; and, as much as in her lies, to warn and 
charge the rest, that they be not omissive for their part, 
(though they do not coneur with them,) together or seve- 
rally in calling on the name of the Lord daily. 

Question II. A second question that occurs in this case, 
is, “Whether, where there is no competent ability to per- 
form such a duty, as that of family prayer, with decency 
and edifyingness, it be fit to make use of helps, the pre- 
conceived words of others ?” = 

Answer. As to that the matter seems to me so plain, 
that we need make no long discourse about it. I make no 
question at all, but that the substance of every duty is to 
take place of circumstance. It is better that the duty be 
done, than that upon the account of a mere circumstance it 
should be omitted and let alone. And there are useful 
helps, such as “‘ The Practice of Piety,” and other good 
books contain in them, which may fitly be made use of for 
that purpose ; provided that they be not. rested in, or that 
there be not a design of taking up there. 

But pelea in that case are more to study the Scrip- 
tures, the excellencies and attributes of the Divine nature, 
the natures and offices of Christ; to acquaint themselves 
with the particular office of the Holy Ghost, as he is the 
Spirit of grace and supplication; and to study their own 
hearts more, and to consider what are their true necessi- 
ties. And in time, if people do conscientiously labour to 
make themselves acquainted with these things, and espe- 
cially to get a sense upon their own hearts of their own 
true and great spiritual necessities ; that will easily furnish 
them with matter, and matter will dictate words. Every 
one can tell, how eloquent necessity is wont to make beg- 
gars, that are pinched with want and hunger} they do not 
use to want words to represent their case. And for a more 
special help in this matter, if any such as make it a matter 
of doubt, would but allow themselves the leisure and give 
themselves the trouble, (but shall any call it a trouble ? 
they would not account it so, if they did the thing,) to 
peruse Bishop Wilkin’s treatise about “The Gift of 
Prayer ;” they would there see, not only what the judg- 
ment of so great a man was, concerning the best and most 
eligible way of managing our addresses to God in prayer; 
but how also an ability may be obtained through the grace 
and blessing of God, for applying ourselves in the name 
and on the behalf of others to God in prayer. 

But there is yet an objection or two, that needs to be 
considered. 

Objection I. Some will say perhaps, ‘‘ That they want 
time, and that their necessary secular affairs cannot admit 
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“orders his affairs with discretion.” 
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of time for a stated course of family worship, morning and 
evening.” As there can be no reason, as you have heard, 
alleged for the one of these times, that will not be as 
weighty. for the other. : 

Answer. To this J have several things to say. 

1. It would be a very great piece of justice, if such, as 
are wont to object, would but represent the case as truly 
it is; that is, that they would rather say, they want hearts 
than that they want time. Undoubtedly, where there is a 
bent of heart right set in this matter, time will be found ; 
it will not be a difficulty to find it. : 

2. I would fain know of such, why they do not object 
too, that they cannot find time to have solemn meals in 
their families, set meals; that they cannot find time for 
eating or drinking, no, nor for sleeping. But are these 
things more necessary than religion? What is become of 
their understanding ? How forlorn an understanding is 
that grown, that can apprehend a necessity for set and ap- 
pointed seasons for repast and the repairing of natural de- 
cays, and cannot apprehend a necessity of constant family 
religion, or seem to think of that as a matter less necessary ! 
Will they pretend to believe, that they have souls, immor- 
tal spirits about them; and that an immortal mind or 
spirit is a more valuable thing than a clod of clay? Do 
we need to make speeches to Christians or to men for such 
purposes as these? Therefore I add again, 

3. It is very true, that nothing is at that tinie necessary, 
when somewhat inconsistent therewith is truly necessary. 
That is a concession, that must be stated and established, 
for it cannot be shaken. And therefore we are to take our 
measures, not against it, but by it, and according to it. 
For in morality it is impossible that necessaries should be 
repugnant one to another, any more than that truths can ; 
that one duty to be practised should be contrary to another 
duty, than that one truth to be believed should be contrary 
to another truth. They are all of a family, of a kind and 
alliance, and very easily reconcilable with one another. 
But as we formerly had occasion to mind you, so I must 
remind you, that it is the good man’s character, that he 
If men will do this, 
they will then find out ways and methods, how to reconcile 
their important necessary affairs with one another. 

There are cases, wherein even a religious duty itself 
must yield and give place to other necessary occurrences. 
It may not only in some cases be lawful, but a duty, to in- 
termit the course of family duty in the ordinary season 
thereof. As, suppose a person be taken with a sudden, sur- 
prising fit, that endangers life, and requires the present 
attendance of all the house; or suppose my house be on 
fire, or my neighbour’s house. The strict observance of 
the religion of the sabbath-day was among the Jews dis- 
pensed with upon a less occasion, when there was but an 
ox or a sheep to be pulled out of a ditch. 

But if any will pretend such necessary occasions to be 
constant, then the pretence overthrows itself; that they 
must constantly or in an ordinary course exclude religion 
out of their families upon account of their constant or or- 
dinary secular bnsiness. If this be pretended, the very 
pretence showeth it to be a false necessity, or the false pre- 
tence of a necessity; and so is a pretence, that doth over- 
throw itself even in the allegation. This is none of those 
cases, to which that great maxim is applicable, that “God 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” Such cases there are ; 
but these cannot be constant: for then there could be no 
such thing as sacrifice ; that is, religion upon these terms 
must quite be thrown out of doors and out of the world. 

4. I would appeal to yourselves, or to ordinary observa- 
tion, whether it be not evident that there are many in- 
stances in former and latter time, that make it manifest that 
there may be diligence in a calling, and great success upon 
such diligence; and yet no exclusion of family religion, 
but that kept up in great constancy and order? I believe 
you, or most of you, can instance in many such observable 
cases. And if I should instance them to you, many of you 
would upon knowledge consent and concur with me. 

I doubt not, but that many of you have seen the Life of that 
famous man Mr. Ignatius Jordan, who fifty or sixty years. 
ago was a magistrate and sometimes mayor of the noted city 
of Exeter. I mention him because, besides his extant Life, I 
have had opportunities to converse with scme, that hveda 
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_ considerable time in his family ; and who did assure me, 


that his daily course was to go to bed early, and to take 
eare that his family should do so too. Then generally he 
was up first of all the house; usually at four o’clock in the 
morning, both winter and summer. ‘Two hours he com- 
monly spent alone in his secret devotions. About six 
o’clock, it was his usual way to call his family together, 
and to spend a considerable time in the serious exercises 
of religion among them: and so all went with great order 
about their several affairs and businesses about seven. 
A very signal instance of the easy reconcileableness (by the 
use of discretion and prudence) of religion with secular 
business! And an instance too, how discernible a blessing 
did ensue and follow upon all; so as to leave it no matter 
of objection against religion, that it must impoverish the 
families into which it comes. 

Nor should I doubt the concurrence of more of you, if 
I should instance in the known conduct of alderman Ash- 
urst.* I have had opportunity myself to know much of 
the order of his family in this respect, as to the daily ex- 
ercises of religion in-it. And I think his posterity left 
behind are a sufficient proof to you, that religion doth not 
beggar a family. = P 

I mention these instances, not as if I thought an opulent 
condition in the world to be any considerable part of the 
reward of religion, or any constant reward of it. That 
were to dishonour religion, to think that we should need 
to mention so mean a thing, as outward and worldly pros- 
perity, wealth and riches, as the recompense and reward 
of religion. There are much greater things to be men- 
tioned, the secret blessing of God upon a man’s spirit ; the 
hoped blessing, that may descend upon one’s relatives: the 
peace, that a man shall have in his own bosom, from the 
consideration of his not having the blood of souls on his 
head, the blood of children, and the blood of servants, for 
not having taken care of their souls: the instructive good 
remembrance, that such a one will leave behind him; 
which may be of use to others, when he is dead and gone: 
the glory that he brings to God: the eternal recompenses 
that sincere religion will find at the last: the present 
pleasure and satisfaction, that a man will have, while he 
survives, where God blesseth his endeavours ; and where 
he can see godly children springing up under the influence 
of godliness practised and kept up in the family ; ora godly 
seryant becoming or made such under his eye, though it 
was not always so; it may be, he may see such a child or 
servant gone out of his family, and planting other families. 


. What a comfort is it to the heart of a man in such a case, 


to see the godly, praying parent and master of such an- 
other family ; who must say, he carried his religion out 
of my family, and that God blessed the worship and reli- 
gion of my house so to season his spirit, that I can reckon 
such or such a religious family springing out of mine! 
What a comfort is this! 

But what I speak of worldly emolument, (as sometimes 
by the especial blessing of God a consequent, though not a 
necessary or constant consequent of family religion,) hath 
this further design—That if this be the case with any of 
you, that you are descended of godly parents, and sprung 
out of families where religion was kept up, and there is a 
blessing descended upon you in inward respects also; if 
God hath enlarged your portion as to the things of this life, 
and with that blessing hath blessed you indeed; then I 
reckon the mention of such instances may be useful to 
such as you in this respect ; that you may take encourage- 
ment and understand your engagement from thence to keep 
up the religion which you find hath not been a useless dis- 
advantageous thing to your family.—Religion hath not 
dishonoured your families, nor you: do not you dishonour 
it; be not ashamed of the religion of your fathers, who 
have gone before you in this way and course. In the last 
place, as to the objection of want of time, I would add, that, 

5. It ought deeply to be considered, whether more time 
might not be redeemed, not only from such occasions as 
are in a degree necessary, but from such as are altogether 
unnecessary ; and this without any prejudice to health? 
Where such an allegation is used and stood upon, certainly 
one half hour without any great prejudice might be gained 


a The father of Sir Henry Ashurst, Bart, and of Sir William Ashurst, Knt. 
Lord Mayor of London in 1693, when these sermons were preached. ; 
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from sleep by rising so much the earlier in the morning, 
But as that may be said to be a gaining and sparing of 
time from that which is necessary, how much more may 
be gained from that which is unnecessary ? And about 
that I must appeal to yourselves. I know not other people’s 
circumstances, but every one is supposed to know his own: 
and so yourselves know, whether some time might not be 
spared irom the coffee-house, or from: unseasonable visits, 
at that hour of the day that would be most fit for the reli- 
gion and worship of your family. I can but appeal to 
yourselves, whether it may not be so. 

I know, it may possibly be alleged in a particular case, 
if it be asked, ‘‘ Why were you not at a more seasonable 
hour about the exercises of religion in your family?’ 
Why, “I was obliged to observe such an appointment with 
such a one about business in a coffee-house or a tavern.” 
But I would inquire; Is it necessary, that this must be con- 
stantly so, or more ordinarily so? Or can it not be pro- 
vided, that such meetings might be at more seasonable 
hours, so as not to exclude family duty in its proper sea- 
son ; that is, to occasion it either to be quite laid aside; or 
(which may be as culpable) to be deferred to so late an 
hour of the day or night, (for the greatest danger of this 
kind is in the evening,) till every one naturally is more 
disposed to sleep, than to prayer, or to hear God’s word 
read or opened to them ? Might it not be managed other- 
wise ? And then may I not appeal to you, whether this be 
not an affront to the majesty of God? According to that 
which is urged by the prophet Malachi, (ch. i. 13.) “ When 
ye bring that which was torn, and the lame and the sick for 
an offering, should I accept this at your hand ? saith the 
Lord.” Or, asin ver. 8. ‘Is not such a sacrifice evil ? 
Offer it now unto thy governor; will he be pleased with 
thee ?” It is to offer God an affront, instead of a sacrifice ; 
the worship of a carcase, instead of a living sacrifice or 
service. It speaks your contempt of the Divine Majesty, 
when you dare ordinarily presume to do so; instead of that 
reverence which ought to animate all your worship. 

And therefore about this, no other course can be taken 
by one who shall preach to you upon such an occasion, but 
only to leave you to serious communing about this matter 
between God and your own souls. Bring the case before 
him, and consider your rule, and consider your judge; for 
you are not to be final judges, nor are you to judge arbi- 
tarily in a subordinate way, but by rule. 

Consider, I say, the rules you are to judge by, what such 
laws as these lay upon us. Whatsoever we do, we are to 
do all to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. Can you go to 
God in this case, and say, ‘‘ Lord, I appeal to thee, who 
knowest all things, whether I was not. about business at 
the coffee-house or tavern, which did more tend to glorify 
thee, than inspecting my family would then have done; 
than reading out of thy holy word or calling upon thy 
name would then have done.” 

Weare required to do all that we do in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Col. iii. 17. A most awful thought 
that! This is to run through our lives, to do all we do in 
the name of our Lord Jesus. Nor is it an unreasonable 
thing, that this law should be laid upon us. For by whose 
vouchsafement and procurement is it, that we have a 
being in this world ? It is ‘‘by him that all things consist.” 
This world, if it had not been for him, would have been 
pulled in pieces about the ears of its inhabitants many a 
year ago. It was said concerning Joseph, exalted in that 
high trust in Egypt ; and it was said to him by the prince 
upon the throne, “ Without thee shall no man lift up his 
hand or his foot in all the land of Egypt,” Gen. xli. 44. If 
God say so concerning him, of whom that Joseph was but 
a type, our glorious blessed Lord ; “‘ The creation is given 
to thee, it might have been all made to vanish into nothing 
long ago, but it is now devolved into thy hands; -be thou 
absolute arbiter of life and death, and of all concernments 
to this whole creation ; all power is given to thee in heaven 
and in earth :” this being the state of the case, it is not an 
unreasonable law that I now mention, that whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, ye should do all in the name of Christ; 
you have nothing to do in this world, but in his name. 
Now can you go by this rule, and say, “ Lord, it was in 
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the name of Jesus Christ, that I thought myself more 
concerned to mind such and such business at a public 
house at such an hour in the evening, rather than the one 
business of my family in the exercises of religion ; rather 
than in reasoning, and in opening and urging the Scrip- 
tures to them, and calling on thy name with them ?”’ Let 
these things be considered in the fear of God; and not like 
persons that mean to trifle in matters, wherein God will 
not trifle with us one day. I need to do no more, than to 
leave such cases to a communing between God and your 
own souls. If you will let the matter be heard there, it 
will bring the case before God, and the appeal will be 
made to him about it. But if you will judge the matter 
without hearing, and as the sole judges, when you are no 
way so but in subordination; if you will have it deter- 
mined finally by an improper judgment, without debate, 
without examining the matter pro and con: this argueth a 
bad cause and a guilty conscience; when you dare not try 
the matter between God and your own souls; and dare not 
to see how it will go there, when there is none to audit 
the account but He and you. 

I would fain have you consider the matter in this light 
day by day in such cases; that, when you go to take your 
rest at night, you may lie down and sleep in peace; not 
because you do not consider the state of your case, whether 
you have done your duty or not; but because you have; 
and so can appeal to God about it, that you have done ac- 
cording to the obligations of the Christian law, lying 
upon you in reference to yourself and in reference to 
yours. 

Objection II. Some may say, ‘‘It is true they begin to 
apprehend and admit a conviction, that it is very reason- 
able and fit, there should be religion in families, even as 
such ; but they know not how to master the great difficulty 
of beginning.” It hath been hitherto an unwonted thing 
with them ; and if the truth of the matter should be con- 
fessed, it would be plainly this, that they are ashamed to 
be taken notice of by their relatives and dependants, as 
those who have admitted a conviction that they have been 
hitherto in the wrong. They think it will be an owning 
of a sort of guilt in their omission hitherto, when they 
shall set this on foot as a new course. 

Answer. But methinks the providence of God hath 
mighty opportunely provided you an answer against this 
objection, if it hath any place in the minds of any; by 
ordering the matter so, that the duty should be recom- 
mended so unanimously at the same time by so great a’ 
body of the ministry, that in many considerable congrega- 
tions in this city this subject of family religion hath newly 
been insisted on at once. Is it a shame to hearken to the 
voice of instructors, so instructed (as we may believe) of 
God, as unitedly to give a kind of celeusma, to cry, ‘‘ Come 
let us all at once see what can be done to beat down the 
growing irreligion and profaneness of the age, and. to re- 
vive languishing religion, and to cause it to spring up 
afresh in families !” 

Oh what a comely, lovely example was London to the 
rest of the Christian world, when religion and the order 
of families was more generally kept up in it! Such a lus- 
tre in this respect did hardly.shine upon any spot on earth, 
as did upon this city. And when there is so common a 
cry only to revive a former practice, should it be a shame 
to hearken to it ? 

‘We are indeed to take all heed imaginable, that this 
may not degenerate into a dead or sleepy formality. It is 
no necessary consequence, that it should doso. It is not 
the design, either of the Scripture precept, or of them that 
enforce such precepts upon you, that you should rest in 
the external form of this piece or part of religion ; but that 
we should all labour to get the form filled up with life and 
spirit more and more. And by how much the more it 
shall be so; as London hath been an eminent instance of 
religion in former times and ages, especially since the 
Reformation, so it willbe much more so. As it is grown 
more in other respects, so may it through the blessing of 
God grow in this respect also! 

Weare expecting the time, when the Spirit of the Lord 


is to be poured forth more copiously, more generally, and 


in a greater measure, than hitherto: and what an honour 
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will it be, that shall be put upon London, if that shall be 
made a luminary to so great a part of the world besides, 
as such a city can fall under the notice and observation 
of! Instead of shame, here will be glory. Do you glory 
(instead of being ashamed) to bear your part in so noble a 
design, to revive languishing religion in our land, and in 
London, and in our age. If you think it fit, that Christ- 
ian religion should not dwindle and go out in a snuff; oh, 
contribute your utmost in your several stations, that it 
may be more and more a spreading and vivid thing, such 
as may spread and recommend itself. 
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WE now proceed to the Use, which may be proper to be 
made of all the foregoing discourses. And, 

I. That which hath been said may be useful for our in- 
struction in sundry inferences, which it will be very ob- 
vious to deduce from it. 

First, That if there ought to be such a thing as family 
religion, then certainly there ought to be such a thing as 
personal. For as families do suppose persons, and are 
made up of them; so family religion must’ suppose per- 
sonal religion. For the reason formerly mentioned, I did 
select out of this text for my main subject the business of 
family religion, and do not design a distinct discourse 
concerning personal; that being the business of all our 
preaching and hearing all the year about. But yet,as I 
told you, I shall not pass over upon this subject the busi- 
ness of solitary or personal religion. But I reckon it very 
fitly comes in by way of inference and deduction from 
what hath been said to the former: for there cannot be a 
greater absurdity or solecism in all the world, than that a 
man should chai to set up religion in his family, and 
yet know nothing what belongs to any exercises of reli- 
gion alone and apart by himself. ; 

I know many pretend, (but I hope from what you have 
heard it is but a pretence, ) that the obligation unto family 
religion is obscure and hard to be made out. But in the 
mean ‘time, as to personal religion, nothing can besmore 
express. How distinct is the command of our great and 
blessed Lord, in Matt. vi. 6. “‘ Enter into thy closet, and 
shut thy door, and pray to him in secret that seeth in se- 
cret, and he will reward thee openly.” Because then we 
have shown, that religion is not to be shut up in a closet, 
is it therefore to be shut out thence, against so express a 
precept as this ? I intend no more than only to touch upon 
this subject; and pursuantly unto my design in taking no- 
tice of it, it will suffice to say briefly these four things 
concerning it. 

1. That there is more constant and easy opportunity for 
the exercise of personal and solitary religion, than there 
can be for any other. And a mighty privilege that is, 
which a good soul would be loth to forfeit or to make no- 
thing of: “I can be with God alone at any time; I can 
retire myself, when I will, to the more stated exercises of 
pote religion. Whenever my heart is in a disposition, 

can presently ejaculate a thought, a desire, a holy aspi- 
ring Godward. It is possible that men may hinder the 
meeting of others together for the exercises of religion; , 
but who can come between God and me? With him I can 
converse in any den, in any desert, in any dungeon ; and 
none can prevent me,” 

2. There is more liberty and freedom of spirit in the se- 
cret exercises of religion. ‘Then I can pour ont my soul 
and vent myself unto God freely, when ott with him in 
acorner. This is one of the great privileges of friend- - 
It is the mutual sense of those that are entirely 
friends to one another, ‘‘ We are theatre enough to one 
another,” as the noted moralist speaks, Alter alter satis 
amplum theatrum sumus. I and oM friend; there needs no 
witness, no spectator: it is enough for us, that we can be 
entirely and inwardly conversant with one another. 

3. There is hereupon so much more of delight in it, the 
highest complacency. You know what the delights are of 
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friendly commerce with one of a suitable spirit. But as 
there is no friendship like the divine, so there are no de- 
lights like those of divine friendship. "When I retire my- 
self with him on purpose, *‘ My meditation of him shall 
be sweet,” saith the Psalmist, Psal. civ. 34. He forecasts 
thus with himself. ‘ How precious are thy thoughts to 
me, O God! Ican be with God, as soon as I can think a 
thought; and how delightful is it, when he is pleased to 
mingle thoughts with me, to inject thoughts!” That is 
the way of spirits conversing with one another ; and most 
of all of the paternal Spirit, the Father of spirits, that 
knoweth how most immediately and inwardly to influence 
his own offspring. 

4. There is the fullest expression of sincerity in secret 
and closet religion. It is in opposition to the practice of 
hypocrites, that our Saviour gives that injunction which I 
mentioned in Matt. vi. 5,6. ‘ When ye pray, be not as 
the hypocrites; they would fain appear to men to pray; 
they love to pray in the synagogues, and in the corners of 
the streets, that they may be seen of men.” All their re- 
ligion is street religion, synagogue religion; they know 
no other. ‘But do thou enter into thy closet, and shut 
the door,” &c. There is nothing of design in this, but to 
meet with God, to pay him the homage I owe to him, and 
to seek from him the vital communications which I need. 
Here is nothing of pomp, nothing of ostentation. When 
our Saviour saith, hypocrites do so and so; you may easi- 
ly by other places in the Gospel know whom he means by 
that character, namely, the scribes and Pharisees, men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapter and elsewhere. Theyare 
often mentioned in~conjunction with that other title, in 
Matt. xxiii. “ Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites.” Of all religions in the world, I would never 
make a Pharisee the measure of my religion ; to have but 
a pharisaical religion; a religion with others or in the 
sight of others, but none to myself. How many please 
themselves, if they think they have a more excellent gift 
in this kind, to make ostentation of it to others; but to- 
wards God alone they are dumb and silent! They seem 
to be all religion with others; but alone they are nothing 
in it, their hearts are all earth and stone. 

Secondly, If there ought to be family religion set up and 
kept up by governors of families; then—they in families, 
who are under government, are obliged to comply there- 
unto.—Any duty, that is incumbent upon one relative as 
such, doth manifestly imply the duty of the correlative or 
of the correlate. If governors of families must set up and 
keep up religion in their families; then they that are un- 
der government must comply. The same authority, that 
binds the one, binds the other too. So that they, who re- 
fuse to comply, are not only rebels against the governors 
of the family ; but rebels against the Lord of heaven and 
earth, with whose authority such governors are invested: 
for there is no power but from him. 

And though it be true indeed, that a human governor 
can see no further than to an external conformity; he 
from whom the obligation principally comes, seeth further, 
seeth into the heart and soul with the strictest and most 
prying inspection, And therefore with reference to him, 
such as are under government in families are obliged to 
coneur in heart and spirit, and not to afford an external 
and bodily presence only. For your business lies with 
the God of the spirits of all flesh; who takes notice, whe- 
ther you come with an inclined heart or a disinclined, 
with aversion or with desire; or whether you attend upon 
such duties with complacency or without delight. There 
is no deceiving of him. The same law, that obliges you 
to pray, obliges you to “ pray in the Holy Ghost ;” and 
implieth, that if you desire his communications and as- 
sisting influences, as “ a Spirit of grace and supplication,” 
they will ordinarily be afforded; and that you will not be 
destitute of those assistances but by slighting them, by de- 
spising and resisting and vexing that Spirit, who is ready 
to assist you, and to engage your hearts and to do them 
good by such a duty. 

And let me tell you, that as it is a eulogy, a character 
of, praise and commendation, in any one to be good in a 
bad family; so it must proportionably be a horrid brand 
upon any one to be bad in a good family. It was thought 
fit to be put upon record concerning Abijah the son of 
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Jeroboam, (1 Kings xiv. 13.) that “there was some good 
thing found in him towards the Lord his God, even in the 
house of Jeroboam ;” good desires, good inclinations, even 
in so wicked a family as Jeroboam’s was. It is propor- 
tionably a horrid mark upon that person, who continueth 
ungodly in a godly family ; that is, aprayerless wretch in 
a praying family ; whose heart atleast never prayeth, hath 
no desires after God; no contrition, no sense in the con- 
fession of sin ;no love,no gratitude in the acknowledgement 
of mercy. For one to continue ungodly in a godly family, 
or to go out ungodly from a godly family, what a horrid 
thing will this be!’ How much of terror and amazement 
will it carry in it at last, when the case comes to open it- 
self to view, and to be looked upon and considered in its 
proper and native aspect! And even as it now is; to think 
with oneself, ‘“‘ That such or such children or fellow-ser- 
vants in a family, where I may have lived a considerable 
time, may have had their hearts melted in hearing the word 
read and opened and applied, but mine was always hard : 
they have had their souls humbled in the acknowledgment 
of sin, but mine was unhumbled: they have had desires 
enlarged in seeking for mercy, but I had no desire after 
spiritual good.”—To live so in a good family, and to go 
out such from a good family; oh, the horror of this case, 
and the reflections it will cause in the close of time! or, 
if not so, m an eternity of misery, that will never end ! 

Thirdly, We may further collect hence, that if family 
governors are to resolve, for their families as well as them- 
selves, upon serving the Lord; then—they have a power 
and a trust over their families, and about their families, in 
reference hereto.—Otherwise Joshua had said he knew not 
what, or why, when he said, “I and my house will serve 
the Lord.” But this I have evinced already by several 
considerations; as was necessary in reference toa dis- 
course of this nature. It is plain, such a power God doth 
invest every governor of a family with. 

Fourthly, If there be such a power lodged.in family go- 
vernors, then—this power ought to have its exercise. There 
is no power in nature, that is frustraneous, and never to 
be reduced into act. Such an incongruity as that is never 
to be found in the whole volume of nature. And it is as 
little to be found in matters that are of a moral and spirit- 
ual consideration. If there be then such a power, it ought 
to be reduced into act. That is, masters of families, by 
the use and exercise of this power, must oblige those that 
live under their government to comport becomingly with 
the duties and exercises of religion in their families. 
There ought to be a paternal, a despotical use of this pow- 
er in reference to this case. 

If you ask, Wherein? we must speak with distinction, 
because the subordinate relatives in a family are not all of 
one order, but there is great diversity among them. 

If where there is a godly praying husband, there is an 
ungodly wife, who cannot endure to comport with such 
exercises of religion in the family; here is indeed, in re- 
ference to what is past, matter of deep shame and humili- 
ation, that no wiser and better a choice was made. Persons 
in their choice ought mutually to have reference to this as 
the first and main thing, to match minds and spirits, ra- 
ther than fancies and fortunes, And it should be matter 
of deep humiliation, if,it have not been so. But as to 
what is future, there can be no more done in this case, 
than to exhort with authority, and so to reprove as may 
be most suitable to the end, and most likely to attain it. 

If it be the case as to the husband in reference to the 
wife, that he discovers an aversion to every thing of reli- 
gion, and especially to any family exercises of it; here is 
no authority to be used; (the woman hath none over the 
man;) but in that relation there must be all the prudent 
and gentle persuasions that can be, and a resolution to en- 
gage as many of the family as she can to bear a part with 
her in the exercises of family religion; as you heard of 
Esther and her maids. For she is to obey but “in the 
Lord ;” and not so to obey, as to abandon religion upon 
his account, and to throw it out of the family. And she 
is kind to him herein, and puts the greatest obligation. 
upon him, (which he may come to understand in time,) 
in that she labours to keep off a curse from coming upon 
the family; as Abigail did once keep off from Nabal a 
vengeance that was just coming upon him, 
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But as to children; where there are godly parents that 
ave ungodly children, discovering early a disinclination 
to religion; (as indeed for the most part it is too early dis- 
coverable;) where this is discoverable, there ought to be 
so much the more serious, earnest endeavour used to cul- 
tivate this wilderness of nature, and to correct it betimes. 
‘There ought to be early insinuations and endeavours to 
instil principles of religion, to be instrumental towards 
the possessing of souls with a reverence of that Majesty, 
whom they themselves reverence. As no doubt it was 
from what Jacob had long observed concerning his father 
Isaac, that, swearing by God, he swore by him under the 
name of ‘the fear of his father Isaac ;” (Gen. xxxi. 53.) 
him, whom he had long observed his father to have a 
great reverence for. 

But when any are grown up with this aversion, (which 
it may be through great negligence was not animadverted 
upon betimes, as it should have been,) and do now disco- 
ver open enmity against the religion of their father and of 
their family; wise and holy parents have ways yet tomake 
use of their paternal authority in that case, at least in the 
disposal of what is theirs. They may let it be understood 
and known, that by how much the less they show them- 
selves lovers of God, they the parents shall show them- 
selves so much the less lovers of them, and the more 
sparingly provide for them. And they ought not only to 
say so, but todo so. There is not agreater fault to be an- 
imadverted upon among persons professing religion, who 
are governors of families, than that they let a fond and 
foolish affection to their children prevail against that duti- 
ful and loyal love which they owe to God; that is, that 
without distinction they labour to put all that they can into 
the hands of an ungodly son: which isindeed to arm him 
against God’s interest in the world, and against religion. 
They should take care, that such shall live; but that they 
shall have all the advantages that they can give them, 
wherewith to maintain and keep up a war against heaven, 
this is what good parents can never give an account for, 
that when they are only intrusted as stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God, they should dispose of it so. These 

‘are the gifts of his grace, taken in a larger’sense, of his 
bounty and goodness. And if they shall employ them, in 
order so much the more effectually to keep up and main- 
tain a war against the universal Ruler of the world; this 
is a most undutiful and disloyal affection. 

As for servants; they are no such inseparable parts of 
a family, but that, if they be found finally inflexible, and 
discover an enmity against God and religion that cannot 
be overcome and got out of their hearts, they may be got 
out of the house. And they must be so. As the Psalmist 
speaks concerning telling a lie, (Psalm ci.) when he had 
expressed in the beginning of the Psalm his resolution 
concerning family order, that “he would walk” or con- 
verse “in a perfect way and with an upright heart in his 
house,” perform and do the duties of a family governor 
with integrity and uprightness; (that must be meant by 
walking there ;) so in what follows he tells you, what the 
characters should be of one that should stay or should not 
stay in his house. He speaks to this purpose, both nega- 
tively and positively. Negatively; The work of them 
that turn aside, should not cleave to him, ver. 3. That is, 
of them that decline and are opposite to religion; so it 
must principally be understood. ‘A froward heart shall 
depart from me; I will not know a wicked person,” ver. 
4, He had spoken before of the rule he would observe 
in reference to his house and family; and to this, those 
following expressions must be understood to have a direct 
reference. And for the expression of froward, and that 
other of turning aside ; they are used in divers places of 
Scripture to signify disinclination to religion, an averse, 
disaffected heart towards God. As in PsaJm liii. 2, 3. one 
of these words is there used; When “God looked down 
from heaven, to see if any did understand and seek God ;” 
(it is said,) “every one of them is gone back; they are in 
an averse, disaffected posture, all hanging off from God 
and disaffected to him.” So one of those words is used 
in Psalm lviii. 3. “’The wicked are estranged from the 
womb; they go astray as soon as they be born.” This re- 
ference the expressions must be understood to have here, 
to signify disaffection to religion. Now such a one, saith 
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he, ‘‘ shall depart from me, and I will not know him.” 
And afterwards, ver.'7. ‘‘ He that worketh deceit, shall 
not dwell within my house; he that telleth lies, shall not 
tarry in my sight ;” one, in whom this conjunction is ac- 
tually found, (which is always to be expected,) disaffection 
to God and falsehood to oneself. A thing, that a heathen 
took notice of long ago; Qui Dewm non timent, fallent 
homines: They that fear not God, have no truth towards 
men. j 
But the Psalmist tells us who shall stay in his house, 
ver. 6. “ Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, 
that they may dwell with me; and he that walketh in a 
perfect way, or uprightly, he shall serve me.” “TI will 
have mine eyes every where; and if there be an honest, 
upright-hearted person to be found, I will choose such a 
one for my servant.” = 

This ought to be a measure to all of us. A godly, faith- 
ful servant is, lam afraid, a too little valued thing with 
many among us; they are more indifferent, how their ser- 
vants stand affected towards religion; whether they have 
any love of God or godliness, yea or no. But ifsuch can 
be found, saith the Psalmist, they shall serve me, live with 
me; I will labour to furnish my house, as far as in me is, 
with such as will labour to comply and fall in with me in 
the great business of religion. You have heard concern- 
ing this same Psalmist David, (2 Sam. vi. 20.) how, after 
that great solemnity was over of placing the ark, “ he re- 
turned to bless his household.” It is obvious enough to 
collect, that this was a stated practice with him, from 
which that great solemnity should not divert him, when 
the time and season was come of going to perform the or- 
dinary exercises of religion in his house: and unto that 
therefore in its proper time he applieth himself. 

It will therefore be the care of good family masters, to 
have such for members of their families, as may contri- 
bute to the drawing down of a blessing upon their house; 
that they may not counteract themselves ; and, as the dai- 
ly exercise of religion is the blessing of a family, that 
they may not, by connivance and indulgence to wicked- 
ness and disaffection to religion, undo their work and pull 
down a curse, more effectually than they can hope in a 
half and divided way to gain or draw down a blessing. 

These several ways there ought tobe an exercise of the 
power, that God hath invested each master of a family 
with. And it ought to be considered, that wherever 
there is a power, there is a trust. There can be no pow- 
er but from God; and where he lodgeth this power, he 
doth also commit a trust into such hands; and the weight 
of this ought to lie, and will lie, upon every one that is 
conscientious. And therefore, ~ 

II. IJ shall shut up all the discourse upon this subject 
with a few words of exhortation. 

1. Wheresoever family religion hath been set on foot, 
let it be continued, and labour to improve it ; that is, to be 
more and more serious and lively and spiritual; both they 
that are to manage the duty, and they that are to concur 
and join. Let there be an endeavour to grow more quick 
and lively herein. When I spoke about the circumstances 
of such exercises, I said nothing how much time was to be 
spent in them. Indeed there is no particular rule to be 
set for that; as I have told you the matter stands upon 
other accounts. In such cases prudence is to be exercised 
in matters of religion, aswell as in other matters. “A 
good man will order his affairs with discretion,” as hath 
been said again and again. Every man is to take his rule 
and measure for that from discretion; but by no means 
from indiscretion, It ought to be considered with pru- 
dence and judiciousness, what is most likely to serve the 
end of religion, in such exercises of it as we have been 
speaking of. I reckon, that one quarter of an hour spent 
with spirit and life, is a great deal better than hours toge- 
ther spent in nauseous flatting repetitions, (which was the 
pharisaical way,) in such a tedious and fulsome way, as 
tends to make religion a burden and grievance. I think 
that is applicable to the purposes of religion, which hath 
been applied to meaner, much meaner purposes; that it 
is good to come from a meal with an appetite; that it is 
good to come so too from an exercise of religion, with 
those pleasant lively relishes left upon one’s spirit as may 
make him wish for the return of such a season; “ When 
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will the time for prayer and solemn attendances upon God 
come again?” But this, beyond all things, should be en- 
deavoured, that there may be an improvement in life and 
vigour and spirituality in the performance of these things, 
both in them that manage them, and in those that are to 
concur and join; where such a thing as family religion 
is set up and hath been kept up. ; 

2. I must desire you to suffer the exhortation too, where 
family religion hath not hitherto been begun. Oh, make 
haste and begin it, keep it offno longer. Defer no longer 
to God so indisputable a right; or to make use of so great 
an advantage for yourselves, and for yours that you are 
concerned for. I hinted to you in what was said to an 
objection, that it may be a great difficulty with some how 
to begin. They are ashamed to be taken notice of, as hay- 
ing received a conviction of this matter, and so to own a 
fault by applying to a contrary practice. But we all pro- 
fess ourselves Christians; and as we are men, we are 
under the government of the Supreme Ruler, and must be 
accountable to him. It becomes us on both accounts, to 
learn'to be ashamed of our sin, and not to be ashamed of 
our duty. And if what hath been said shall obtain to be 
considered and laid to heart; I cannot but hope, that they 
who are ashamed to begin, will rather be ashamed not to 
begin, to defer and neglect so great and important and 
blessed a work as this is. 

O think, how shame will be estimated one day in “ the 
general assembly ;” when all the world, the whole creation 
-of intelligent creatures, angels and men, shall be convened 
before the judgment-seat. Think how shame and reputa- 
tion will be estimated in the great day. Youare told that 
the resurrection of ungodly ones will be a resurrection and 
awakening to shame and everlasting reproach. (Dan. xii. 
2.) Many of them that sleep in the dust of the carth, shall 
awake: some to shame and everlasting reproach. Oh! 
for a man to be hurried away from the bright, glorious pre- 
sence of the blessed God, under the notion of one that 
would not call upon him; severed from all “‘the spirits of 
just men made perfect,” and from that innumerable com- 
pany of glorious and blessed angels, to be made an asso- 
ciate and companion of devils to all eternity, for this very 
reason! Why is he driven into darkness, and cast out 
into those regions, where there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth? Why, he would never call upon God; 
he had a family, but there was no religion in it; he never 
cared to keep up God’s interest in his earthly station. 
This is therefore his portion and. punishment. Think, 
whether this will not be a greater shame, than to begin a 
holy religious course, that hath been neglected hitherto. 

Ishall briefly shut upall with the following considerations, 
that may through God’s blessing help to enforce all upon us. 

1, Consider, How come you to have a family, and your 

family to have a place and habitation in this world? Do 
you not know, that the Lord is the Ruler of all this world, 
and that he sets the solitary in families, and appoints to all 
the bounds of their habitation? And for what 2 That 
they might seek the Lord: (as is signified, Acts xvii. 26, 
27, 28.) if so be they may feel and find him out, who is 
not far from any one of us, since in him we all live and 
move and have our being. Will you defeat the design, for 
which God made such a world of creatures, and hath dis- 
posed them into societies and convenient stations here 
upon this earth? Was this done merely to gratify and 
please these creatures? That is to suppose a creature 
designed by God to be its own end, and that he had re- 
signed the prerogative of his Deity to the work of his own 
hands now in rebellion against him. 
, 2. Do not you know, that you need a constant preserver 
in your several dwellings? Except the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain that build it; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchmen waketh but in vain, Psalm 
cxxviil. 1. A city you know is made up of so many 
houses inhabited; but every such house is kept in vain, if 
God be not the keeper. And what! is he not worth the 
taking notice of, that watcheth over you night after night 
and day after day ? 

3. How can you expect to live comfortably in your 
dwellings without God ? What good will your enjoyments 
do you? Can a blessing for a soul spring out of the earth, 
a good suitable to an immortal mind? It is an amazing 
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thing, as Job represents it, (chap. xxi. 7, &c.) that men 
should outwardly flourish in their external circumstances, 
“live, become old, and mighty in power, have their seed 
established in their sight, and their offspring before their 
eyes and their houses safe from fear ;” they dwell securely 
in them, they are safe from fear, though not from danger ; 
and yet take no notice, who it is that makes them dwellin 
that safety; and thereupon say unto God, notwithstanding 
all this, that they live under his wing and upon his bounty, 
“ Depart from us, tor we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways,” ver. 14. “ Our houses shall be as much strangers 
to religion, as they are to fear: they are free from fear, and. 
they shall be as free from piety too.” This they are 
pleased with as their greatest privilege, to be without God. 
And yet, as it follows ver. 16, ‘‘ Their good is notin their 
own hand: the counsel of the wicked is far from me.” 
Let it be far from me! I would not have my soul bound 
up with such a one’s soul! O my soul, enter not into the 
secret of those horrid creatures, those monsters of ingrati- 
tude, undutifulness, and disaffection, towards a kind, gra- 
cious, and benign Lord! They have not their good in their 
own hand, but it is all in his, to whom they yet say, “ De- 
part from us!” And they may seem to prosper in this 
course awhile; but see what comes of it at length, ver. 
17, &c. ‘How often is the candle of the wicked put 
out!” their prosperity reversed, their light extinguished ! 
and how often cometh their destruction upon them! Ver. 
19. ‘God layeth up his iniquity for his children ;” (this 
cometh of it at last ;) “‘ he rewardeth him, and he shall know 
it.’ Many times he takes care, that he shall know it in 
such ways asare there expressed, ver.20. ‘‘ His own eyes 
shall see his own destruction, and he shall drink of the 
wrath of the Almighty. For what pleasure hath he in his 
house after him, when the number of his months is cut off 
in the midst?” He hath children springing up, it may be, 
and furnished by his foolish and fond care and concern 
with great things in this world; such a son is married 
into such a family, and such a daughter into another, 
where they are richly and opulently provided for. But his 
children come to destruction in his verysight. It is often 
so; he seeth all wasting and melting away, even as 2 
heap of snow before thesun. This is often the heritage of 
wicked men from the Lord in this world; and if it be not 
so in this world, worse and more dismal things ensue after- 
wards. In the mean time, what comfort can there be, 
with all the enjoyments and affluence that aman can have 
in his house, be it ever so pleasing a habitation, while God 
is a stranger, dwells not there; is not worshipped, and so 
dwells not there ? 

4, Consider, how amiable a thing a religious family is, 
where the fear of God governeth and flourisheth. Do but 
read to that purpose the 128th Psalm, which might fruit- 
fully be run over. 

5. Do not you desire, that the world should mend ? 
that you may see better times, and to see your city flourish ? 
If trade languish, every one is sensible: methinks we 
should not be insensible, if religion languish. But how 
shall it live, if notin families? Thereis the great failure. 
And any place, that hath been long the seat of religion, 
when it comes to decay in that respect, will decay in other 
respects too. ‘Be instructed, O Jerusalem, lest my soul 
depart from thee: and I leave thee desolate without in- 
habitant,” Jer. vi. 8. If that, which is the very soul of 
any people’s good estate, even of the political body ; if 
that retire, all moulders: as, if the soul of a man retires, 
is gone and withdrawn, the body crumbles and turns to 
dust. How desirable a thing is it to a Londoner, to see 
London in a prosperous, flourishing condition! But never 
expect to see it so, if religion shall be in a languishing de- 
caying condition gradually from day to day. That will 
be a dreadful foretoken. 

6. Consider, that all family masters are stewards, and 
all stewards must be accountable. O consider within how 
little a time we are every one of us to be called to an ac- 
count: “ What did you do in your station as governor or 
governed in such a family?” Prepare that you may be 
capable of rendering a good account, an account comfort- 
able to yourselves. 

7. Consider, that there cannot be a better omen of a 
good state of things coming than if we could see that 
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take effect, which hath been designed and endeavoured by 
so many servants of God at this time, upon the subject of 
family. religion. There could not be a more promising 
token tous. God hath touched the minds of those who 
are associated in the work of the Gospel among us, all at 
once by a kind of celewsma, toSery up family religion. If 
this should have its good effect, (and why should we not 
hope it will 2?) we cannot have abetter token for good. The 
cry of wickedness isloud. If the ery of prayer, when it 
shall come to be so united a cry, shall prevail and be 
louder, this will draw down blessings. The ery of wick- 
edness is calling for wrath and vengeance, for the vials to 
be poured out upon us: but if so many houses, as there are 
in London, wherein religion is professed, should really be- 
come so many oratories, houses of prayer: it is to be hoped 
there will be so many louder cries, ascending up to heaven 
for mercy. If there had been fifty, forty, thirty, twenty, 
nay, ten righteous persons in Sodom; that would have 
prevailed for mercy upon that city. If so many as profess 
religion in London, would but practice it, and this part of 
it in particular, to set prayer on work with importunity 
and fervour in their several families; in this respect vox 
popult will be vox Dei: the voice of a praying people will 
be as the voice of God blessing us from above; and telling 
us that you have prevailed, the course of wrath is stopped, 
the decree reversed, prayer is heard, and that you shall see 
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London, the city of your solemnities, a quiet habitation 
This is said by way of answer to the people, who are 
brought in at the beginning of Isa. xxxiii. 2. praying, “O 
Lord be gracious unto us, let thine arm be awakened for 
us every morning.” Here was daily prayer ascending and 
going up. It follows in ver. 20. “Look upon Zion the 
city of our solemnities, thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down, 
not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, nei- 
ther shall any of the cords thereof be broken.” Andso many 
prayers ascending out of so many several families of Lon- 
don, will be harbingers to those, from whom those prayers 
proceeded, and in whose souls they were formed and in- 
wrought. Such praying souls shall ascend at length and 
follow their prayers. And if we who are now here as- 
sembled have not this hope, what are we here for? Why 
do we worship; if this be not our hope, that our souls 
shall follow our adoration? We know we are to be here 
but a little while. We send up prayers, desires, and praises 
here in our assembly, in the hope and expectation, that we 
shall follow the prayers and praises which ascend out of 
our assembly ere it be long. Worship God with the same 
hope and expectation in your families, that you yourselves 
shall ere long follow your prayers and praises ascending 
from thence also. 
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WHEY PROFESS THAT THEY KNOW GOD}; BUT IN WORKS THEY DENY HIM, BEING ABOMINABLE, AND DISOBEDIENT, AND UNTU 
EVERY GOOD WORK REPROBATE. TITUS i. 16, 


Srvce it is too obvious, that many persons are apt to 


satisfy themselves with the mere profession of Christi-: 


anity; and to reckon that while they explicitly own the 


true religion they are sound Christians and good protes-. 


tants, without considering whether that religion carries 


due and suitable impressions on their hearts or not; I have: 
therefore thought it might net be unuseful, to discourse a! 
aittle from this Scripture, and show the vanity and insig- | 
nificance of an empty profession, a profession which re-_ 


futes and contradicts itself. To make way for what I in- 
tend from this passage of Scripture, there are a few things 
that it will be necessary for me to recommend to your notice. 


First, That this phrase, the knowing cf God, is a usual | 


expression to signify religion in general; inasmuch asit is 
the primary, the most deep and fundamental, thing in all 
religion. It is, as I remember the moralist styles it, “ The 
foundation of foundations.” 


o know God, therefore, is to own him, to acknowledge 
him as our God; and thereupon to carry ourselves suit- 
ably towards him. In the first commandment, which es- 
tablishes the relation betwixt God and us, it is intimated, 
that if we will have him to be our God, we must have no 
other gods before him, Exod. xx. 3. And again, one of 
the prophets expresses it by knowing no other god but Him. 
“Tam the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt; and 
thou shait know no other god but me, for there is no sa- 
viour beside me,” Hos. xiii. 4. The import then of the 
expression, is to own him as God, in relation to ourselves; 
and consequently to love and fear him, to hope and delight 
in him, and the like. All which result from the relation 
betwixt him and us; according to that well known obser- 
vation and rule among the Hebrews; that “ words of 
knowledge import life and sense, as consequent; as words 
of life and sense suppose knowledge antecedent.” 

Secondly, This phrase imports not only natural religion, 
but also that which is revealed. Knowing God therefore 
is not to be taken so abstractedly, as though it meant no 
more than only te entertain the notien of the Deity, and 
the practice of those duties that we are led to by the light 
of nature; but more generally whatever duty he is pleased 
to enjoin also by revelation. We then know-and acknow- 
ledge him as God, with respect to his sovereignty and do- 
minion, when we are universally observant of his will; 

ow or by what means soever it is made known to us; 
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Hence, from so noted and) 
F seen a part, the denomination is put upon the whole. | 





whether it be by natural light, or express superadded reve- 
lation. And therefore we find this expression made use of 
to signify religion among the Jews, while they were a pe- 
culiar peopie unto-God. It is said, Hezekiah, a good king, 
“spoke comfortably to the Levites,” to their hearts, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, “ who taught the good knowledge of 
the Lord,” 2 Chron. xxx. 22. ‘That is, instructed the peo- 
ple in religion, according to the revelation of the mind 
and will of God, which was then afforded them. 

Thirdly, We find this phrase expressly used to signify 
the Christian religion in particular. And thus the same 
apostle uses it in another place. “ Awake to righteousness 
and sin not; for some have not the knowledge of God, I 
speak this to your shame,” 1 Cor. xv. 34. As if he had 
said, “‘ You do not know God, you do not demean.and be- 
have yourselves like those, who understand the principles 
of your own religion.” And again, says the apostle, -“ After 
you have known God, why turn ye back to the weak and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye again desire to be in 
bondage?” Gal. iv. 9 That is, Why do you follow the 
gnostics in mixing judaical and:pagan rites with the reli- 
gion of Christ. 

Fourthly, We are therefore further to collect, that the 
apostle does here, in this place, particularly intend the 
Christian religion. “ They profess that they know God ;” 
that is, they profess to be Christians. For it is very evident 
he writes of such, as professed the only true religion. The 
teachers who seduced and corrupted them, it is evident, 
were professed Christians, though very corrupt and un- 
sound ones; for they endeavoured to deprave others; not 
indeed as avowed adversaries to the Christian name, but 
as deceivers and gainsayers. It is true, the apostle said, 
they ought to be convinced; by which he implies that 
there were some common agreed principles among them, 
which might be the ground of such conviction. He calls 
them deceivers, who by cunning insinuations laboured to 
pervert the Christian doctrine, and to render it favourable 
to licentious and immoral practices. And therefore those, 
whom they had perverted, must be of the same stamp; 
not wholly of the Jewish religion, for that their teachers 
were not; but judaizing Christians. They who lived so 
remote from Judea, cannot be thought to have entertained 
the principles of the Jewish religion entirely; nor so 


| generally, and in such numbers, as is here implied, for 


“many whole houses were subverted,” Tit. i. 11, Much 
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less can we suppose the whole body of the people to be 
naturally Jews; for the apostle does manifestly describe 
them by the common national taint of that island, that is, 
as “liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” (Tit. i, 12.) according 
to the character given of them by one of their own poets. * 
Thus are the people described, whom the apostle speaks 
of, namely, the natives of Crete, who were converted from 
paganism to the profession of the Christian religion, with 
which they mingled many of the Judaical sentiments. 
This therefore being premised, our way is plain and clear 
to the things I intend to insist upon; which are especially 
these two—That men may profess the true religion, and 
yet lead very ill lives ; and—That they who do so, by just 
interpretation, may be said to deny the religion they pro- 
fess.—I propose to speak to these two observations jointly 
in this order. 

I. I shall show what sort of profession that must be, 
which can be meant in such a case. 

II, What the persons who make it may be notwith- 
standing, in the temper of their spirits, and the course of 
their practice. 

III. I shall show whence it is, that-men should make 
profession of a religion, to which the temper of their spirits 
and the course of their walking are so repugnant. And, 

IV. The vanity of such a profession, and how little it 
signifies to entitle persons to the reputation or proper re- 
wards of such a religion. 

I. I shall show what sort of profession that must be, 
which can be meant in this case, or was made by such 
persons as the apostle speaks of. 

1. It must be understood to be, in the main, but a nomi- 
nal profession. These professors indeed own the Christian 
name, call themselves by it; and not only do so, but also 
claim the privilege of being called Christians by others : 
like those who said they were Jews, when they were not, 
but were of the synagogue of Satan, Rev. ii.9. And St. 
Paul, in the second chapter of his epistle to the Romans, 
speaking of these professors, uses the-very same style, al- 
luding to those who called themselves Jews, or were com- 
monly so called by others: “Thou art called a Jew, and 
restest in the law, and makest thy boast of God,” &c. but 
says he, in the close of that chapter, ‘‘He is not a Jew 
that is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which 
is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew, that is one in- 
wardly—whose praise is not of men but of God,” Rom. ii. 
L529. 

2. This profession could be only formal; that is, wholl 
made up of the external form of that religion to whic 
they pretended. So, in like manner, many now profess 
the Christian religion, and make a show or appearance of 
being religious by frequenting Christian assemblies; by 
owning themselves to be members of the catholic, or some 
protestant church; and by wearing the badge and cogni- 
zance of such and such a party. The bare having a name, 

-is all we can suppose to be in such a profession as this. 
And therefore to these professors may be applied what our 
Lord says to the church in Sardis; ‘‘ Thou hast a name 
that thou art alive, when thou art dead,” Rev. iii. 1. And 
so it is, in like manner, with all others; who content them- 
selves with making a show of religion, and performing 
such external rites, as are the distinguishing badge of the 
several parties of the Christian world. 

- If. Tam now to show you, what such persons may be, 
notwithstanding their profession, both in temper and prac- 
tice; which shall be done briefly by opening the terms of 
the text. They may be, for all that, abominable, disobe- 
dientj and to every good work reprobate; that is, in one 
word, inclined to all evil, and averse to all good. To these 

_ two things do these several expressions amount. 

1. They are said to be @dchuxrot, abominable, or shame- 
fully addicted to-all manner of evil. The word, in the 
original, denotes the heinousness of those practices, in 
which they allow themselves ; and. is derived from a word 
that signifies to send forth an offensive smell. For all 
sentiments of right and good, are not so totally lost and 
obliterated among mankind, but that there are some things 
which even pagans would detest. 

2. They are said to be also dmedets, disobedient, which 
expression imports perseverance and obstinacy in an evil 
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course. They will by no means, by no importunity, .no 
arguments whatever, be dissuaded {rom practices so un- 
justifiable, and detestable in their own nature. They are 
resolved to run on whatever it costs them; to continue in 
sin, and in the profession of religion at the same time, 
which is the greatest absurdity imaginable. 

3. They are said, lastly, to be xpos may Epyov byaloy &déxipor, 
reprobate to every good work ; which signifies a disinclina- 
tion to every thing that is good, to every thing that is 
worthy of praise. The word may be taken, as it is ob- 
served, either actively or passively, and so may signify not 
only to be disapproved by others, but to disapprove them- 
selves; in which latter sense we must, at present, prinei- 
pally understand the phrase. They disapprove all that 
which claims their approbation and esteem; and are dis- 
affected to all that good which the religion they profess 
would oblige them to the practice of. The expression 
therefore does not so much signify their omission of what 
is good, as their disinclination to it; but it further denotes 
that if they do any thing at all in religion, it is what they 
neither delight in, nor can endure. ‘“ Every good work” 
is an expression of such latitude, that it may comprehend 
all the works of piety, mercy, and common justice. And 
so it is fit we should-understand it in this place. What- 
ever they do of this kind, their hearts are averse to it, and 
they bear a disaffected mind to it all. And such as are 
here described, persons may be found to be, notwithstand- 
ing their profession. 

III. We are next to consider, whence it is, or what in- 
ducements men have to make profession of a religion, 
which they are resolved to contradict in the course of their 
lives and conversations. And many things may be con- 
sidered as inducements or reasons in this case, which con- 
eur partly in all those who are mere professors; though 
some are of greater force than others to particular persons, 
whom we shall distinguish from the generality of men of 
this character. : 

1. One reason why such men join a profession of reli- 
gion toa vicious life, is their unapprehensiveness and irre- 
verence of an invisible Lord and Judge; whom because 
they do not see, they stand in no awe of. Therefore it is 
that they are not ashamed of that incongruous and incon- 
sistent behaviour towards him, of which they woyld be 
ashamed in their deportment towards men. The following 
expression of the apostle gives us a great deal of light to 
this purpose, ‘‘If aman love not his brother whom he hath 
seen; how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?” 1 
John iv. 20. Wherein is implied a greater difficulty of 
loving God, than a Christian brother ; on this account, be- 
cause God is not seen. Man continually falls under our 
sight and view, we converse with him daily in a way that 
is obvious to our natural sight, while God is invisible. 
And as it is in the point of love, so is it in all other natu- 
ral affections ; for as men with greater difficulty admit the 
impressions of Divine love into their hearts, than those of 
a visible object, so they do of Divine fear; and for this 
reason; I say, because God is not seen. Men would be 
ashamed continually to profess to one another, what they 
contradict in practice. Who would not be ashamed to 
declare himself perpetually such a one’s friend ; and yet, 
in the mean time, take all opportunities to do him all the 
mischief he can? But as to their carriage to an unseen 
God, men are not ashamed of such an incongruity as this. 

2. This inconsistent conduct proceeds from the power 
and malignity of sinful inclinations; more especially in 
things that relate to and terminate on God. Sin has filled 
the world with enmity, which, it is true, works in men 
one against another: but more directly, and with greater 
virulence, against the blessed God himself; insomuch that 
they care not what dishonours they throw on his sacred 
name, nor what affronts they offer to his high authority 
and righteous laws. And though it must be acknow- 
ledged, the working of this enmily is great among men 
towards one another ; yet, it is manifest, it is in general 
much greater towards the Almighty: for were it as com- 
mon a thing to stab a man, as it is to wound the name of 
God and to affront his government, the world had been at 
an end long before this. P 

3. It is natural for men to have somewhat of religion, 
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whence it is that they resist, and overthrow the profession 
they make by ost repugnant practice. -It is manifest, 
as to the former, that all must be of some religion or other ; 
and so they come to profess, as external circumstances 
lead them. It has been noted by heathens, that no society 
of men can live without religion. Divers have taken no- 
tice of if. It is a common passage of Cicero; ‘‘ There is 
no nation. so barbarous as to be without religion.”» It 
seems as if nonesuch had fallen within the compass of his 
observation. Maximus Tyrius also tells us, that “ For a 
man to be without any religion at all, were as monstrous 
and unnatural, as for an ox to be without horns, or a bird 
to be without wings.”©« And so Plutarch in like manner 
observes, that “ Though there be many towns and cities 
without coin, without government, as it happens some- 
times; yet,” says he, “‘I never heard or read, in my life, of 
_acity without atemple. And I believe it is as impossible, 
that there should be a society of men without religion, as 
to build a city without foundations.”’4 ; 

Hence many persons, both ancient and modern, have 
thought religion to be the specific difference of man, and 
not reason ; because there areso many apparent specimens 
of this in beasts, that in some instances it is hard to dis- 
tinguish by this only between the brutal and human 
nature: whereas religion is peculiar to man, wherein no 
other sort of creatures do participate. For it is very plain 
that man, by his self-reflecting power, discerns himself to 
be a depending creature; which necessarily prompts him 
to pay homage to some superior being, on whom he thinks 
himself dependent. And therefore, if many of the pagans 
have worshipped for deities, those creatures which they 
thought most useful to them ; it was not that they supposed 
them to be deities in reality, but because they looked upon 
them as representing the Deity, in those respects, wherein 
it was most beneficial to them. 

But now, while men are naturally addicted to profess 
some religion, as it comes in their way, that which they 
have the best opportunity to know; so at the same time 
they have, generally, a most rooted disaffection to sincere 
religion, such as should command their hearts, and govern 
their lives and practice. This is to be resolved in some 
measure into the justice and sovereignty of God. Into 
his justice, in not continuing to give that grace which men 
‘resist and contend against: and though it is of infinite 
mercy that his grace does overcome in some instances, yet 

~ that it does not in all, is to be attributed to his sovereign 
dominion: in which he is not to be prescribed unto, as to 
his dispensations to his creatures, who have made them- 
selves obnoxious to his displeasure. He is just, where he 
withholds any benefit; he is sovereignly gracious where 
he gives that assistance and power, which shall prevail 
against this enmity in the hearts of men. And when per- 
sons must have something of religion, and will have only 
that of it which is most tolerable, and doés not bear hard 
upon corrupt nature; no wonder then, I say, if they take 
up with the bare name, and content themselves with the 
mere form of godliness. But to profess at such a rate is 
the most easy thing in the world. 

4. This may in some cases proceed, particularly in the 
Christian world, from an inward conviction of the import- 
ance and excellence of religion, arising from the light of 
Scripture, joined with the inefficacy of it. Very plain itis, 
that the light by which the truth of the Christian religion 
is discovered to any one, carries mighty conviction of ils 
excellence along with it. It does so to any one who views 
the weight and importance of the Christian religion, and 
considers also the evidences of it which are superadded. 
A religion that came with triumphant evidence and glory 
into the world! spoken at first by ‘the Son of God, and 
confirmed by them who heard him; God bearing them 

witness by signs and wonders of the Holy Ghost, Heb. ii. 
3,4. Some do consider these things, and thereupon the 
light is so convincing, that they cannot withstand it, nor 
avoid receiving this religion as divine; but then, alas! it 
is too faint and impotent to govern their hearts and lives. 
It is, powerful enough to convince their judgments and 
consciences; but too weak to change their minds, and in- 


6 Tuscul. Disput. Lib. 1. 
@ Max. Tyr. Dissert. 17. Sect. 5. 
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Hence it is that there is in many a 
profession of the true religion, with a repugnant, incon- 
sistent practice, 

5. With some others, a profession of religion may pro- 
ceed from mere Sinister designs. ‘They make a profession 
of religion, because it suits with their interests and private 
views ; and serves to raise and establish their reputation, 
and by consequence to increase their gain. They could 
not do so well without it in such a country, and among 
such a people; so that gain and godliness with them are 
commensurate to each other. Therefore, since a profes- 
sion alone serves their turn, and answers their purpose, 
what need is there of any more? What need has any 
man of more than will answer his end? ‘J will have no 
more to do with religion, but to serve my secular interest,” 
will such a one say, if he speaks his own sense: “I de- 
sign not to be saved by religion ; but to live creditably in 
the world, and to suit my designs with those with whom I 
live.” Again, ; 

6. With others it may proceed from a regard to their 
ancestors, from whom a religion has been transmitted to 
them. This is a thing that has descended from father to 
son; “I must therefore be of the religion of my fathers.” 
This shows the reason why a religion so received, be it 
ever so good, should be so ineffectual; and have so little 
command of the hearts and lives of men: for its efficacy, 
and the grounds for receiving it, do as it were measure 
one another. The apostle Paul, speaking of the manner 
in which the Christian religion was received by the Thes- 
salonians, says, They received it not as the word of man, 
but of God, which effectually worketh in them that be- 
lieve, 1 Thess. ii. 13. Hence-it appears plain, that where 
the religion of Jesus as coming from God is embraced on™ 
the authority of the Divine word, and where men have 
their souls overawed by this apprehension, there it works 
effectually ; but on the contrary, where it is received with- 
out grounds, there it becomes ineffectual. Many are 
Christians on the same grounds, and for the same reasons, 
that others are pagans, Mahometans, or any thing else. 
And were they to give atrue account of their faith, it would 
be this; “The religion that my forefathers were of, must 
be mine also.” This is an argument, which, mutatis mu- 
tandis, serves as well to make the Mahometan religion 
true, as the Christian. And if it is so professed, without 
grounds or reasons, it is no wonder if it be without efficacy 
on men’s lives and practice. 

7. With others a profession of religion is taken up as a 
novelty. A veneration for antiquity has a great influence 
on some; while others are as fond of novelty. This was 
the case, it is likely, of many of those unsound Christians, 
whom the apostle speaks of in this epistle to Titus. 
Christianity at this time could be but newly planted in 
Crete, it could be only in its infancy ; and therefore many 
embraced it as a new thing, and were pleased with it on 
this account. ‘Thus we may see, men of different tempers 
are swayed to the same end by contrary inducements. 
And we may add in the last place, 4 

8. That nothing but custom can make the profession of 
religion to appear tolerable, where it is attended with a re- 
pugnant and contradictory practice. Were there but few 
instances of this kind, a man. would not have the boldness 
to venture on an open course of wickedness, repugnant to 
the religion commonly professed where he lives, whilst he 
continued to make a profession of it himself. But it is 
very obvious to common experience, that many do emulate 
one another in that, which is most indecorous and unbe- 
coming, even in that which is contrary to the common 
reason of all. How many gainful sorts of wickedness have 
ceased to be shameful now-a-days from their being com- 
mon! For when the restraint of shame is taken off from 
the mind, it is a most easy thing then for a man to be 
wicked. Thus infiuenced by custom they justify one ano- 
ther in what their own sedate thoughts would condemn, 
if they would but allow themselves to think. And hence 
it is that men are able to reconcile two of the most incon- 
sistent things in the world; a profession of the most pure 
religion with the most impure conversation. 

I should have proceeded to the fourth general head of 
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diseourse, but shall conclude with one dreadful and tre- 
mendous reflection. What apparent danger are we in, of 
losing that religion from among us, which is more gene- 
rally professed at this day! principally because of the re- 
sistance and. opposition which is made against it, by the 
practices of those who profess it. For pray do but con- 
sider—W hat does God send his Gospel among a people 
for? Does he aim at any end in this, or does he not? 
And can that be a wise, intelligent agent, who aims at no 
end? Or can we suppose him to act wisely who aims at 
no proportionable and suitable end? What then can we 
think the great God designed as his end, in sending the 
Gospel into the world; in planting it in this, or any other 
nation? There are certainly fruits that he expects to re- 
ive; and therefore we find how express the threatenings 
are, when these fruits are withheld. Nothing less is 
threatened than the taking of the kingdom of God from 
them, ‘and the giving it to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof, Matt. xxi. 43, Oh the little correspondency of the 
hearts and spirits of men to the design of the Gospel! 
And what a tremendous and melancholy prospect does this 
afford us! , 

I should not be so afraid of comets and blazing stars,® 
nor of all the malice and subtlety of earth and hell com- 
bined together; I should never be afraid of these things, I 
say, even though the subtlety of our enemies was a thou- 
sand times greater than it is, if I could but see such a love 
of the Gospel, joined to the enjoyment of it, as to form the 
heart and influence the practice. “But when I find it is 
God’s way, and express threatening, that where the truth 
is not loved, there to give them up to strong delusions 
even to believe a lie, that they might be damned, who 
believed not the truth but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness, (2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, 12.) then, I confess, I fear, I 
tremble. 

I know not why we should think ourselves exempt from 
a danger of this kind, when we consider how generally in- 
effectual the Gospel is among us. Alas! why should we 
expect God to be indulgent towards us, in this respect, 
above all mankind? What have we the Gospel for, if we 
never intend our spirits should be formed by it? If we 
have no design it should govern our lives, have not we of 
this nation reason to fear, inasmuch as we do not conform 
our practice to our religion, that we shall be suffered to 
conform our religion to our practice? We know there is 
a religion, too near at hand, that will allow and square 
well enough with the most vicious practice imaginable. 
Live as loosely as you will, and confess your sins to a 
priest, and his absolution solves all. Surely we have rea- 


son to fear lest our acting contradictory to the end and de-. 


sign of our religion should even lead us to embrace that 
sottish one of the church of Rome. 
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In our last discourse we considered the various reasons 
and inducements, that lead many persons to make a pro- 
fession of religion, even while they are contradicting it in 
their lives and practice. ‘To which one more might have 
been added; and that is, they have a foolish thought that 
by the good they profess, they shall some way or other 
expiate the badness of their conduct. Such a hope as this, 
as fond as it is, too apparently obtains with a great part of 
the world. And this I mention, not only as a thing too 
evident, and considerable in itself, but as it most fitly leads 
to what I intend in this discourse: which is, 

IV. To show the vanity of such a profession, and by 
consequence the fondness and folly of such a hope as is 
here spoken of. And in treating on this subject I shall 
show, that such a profession in persons of so immoral a 
character, signifies nothing either to procure them the re- 
putation or the rewards of the religion that they profess, 
or unto which they pretend; I would be understood to 
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say, that it is of no avail to entille them to the reputation 
of it amongst men, nor to any reward of it from God. 
These two things we shall distinctly consider. 

1. Such a blasted, self-confuted profession as this, of 
which we are speaking, is of no significancy for securing 
the reputation of being religious amongst men. If it were 
indeed so far available as to secure them such a reputation, 
or to procure them that esteem from men, which is due to 
those who are in reality what they profess themselves to 
be, that would be but a poor thing, and very little to their 
service. It is a small thing, says the apostle St. Paul, to 
be judged by man’s judgment, 1 Cor. iv. 3. All must 
finally stand or fall-by the judgment of a superior Judge, 
whose judgment will control and reverse all false judg- 
ments passed before. Every man must then give an.ac- 
count of himself to God. He is not a Jew who is one 
outwardly, but he is a Jew that is one inwardly, whose 
praise is not of men, but of God, Rom. i. 28, 29. If one 
could never so effectually recommend oneself to man, it 
is ‘not he who commendeth himself that is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth,” 2 Cor. x. 18. And 
therefore I should not think this much worth insisting on, 
but only with design to lay the ground of an argument 
from the less to the greater; that if such a profession of 
religion cannot do that, which is less, to wit, entitle one to 
the reputation of it amongst men; much less can it do 
that which is greater, that is, procure the rewards which 
God has promised to the constant and sincere. 

We must understand here, that by such evil practices, 
as can be supposed to overthrow a profession, and annul 
the significance of it, cannot be meant such things as are 
reasonable to be imputed to the infirmities which are inci- 
dent to the best, and consistent with the most perfect hu- 
man character: but it must be understood of open hos- 
tilities against Christ and his religion; for doubtless the 
words abominable, and disobedient or unpersuadable, as 


‘the word azeOets signifies, amount to so much. By the 


former is to be understood, the heinonsness and grossness 
of their wickedness; and by the latter, their obstinacy in 
an evil course. It is true, though the last expression’ the 
apostle makes use of in describing the persons whom he 
censures as reprobate to every good work, denotes an evil 
habit.of mind, not always falling under human cognizance 
and censure; yet there is enough in the two former, be- 
sides the symptoms there may be of the latter, to show 
what the men really are. A profession therefore I say, in 
men of such a character, can signify nothing, even to this 
lower purpose, that is, to entitle them to the reputation of 
religion amongst men. And this will appear from being 
viewed in several lights. 

1. Such a contradicted profession is not wont to do so 
in other cases. No man can take him to bea friend, who 
calls himself one against a continued series of actions, 
which manifestly imports habitual hatred, enmity, and 
malice. No one will call him a good subject, whatever 
he pretends, who is at present in open hostility against his 
prince. oS Beier rae 

2. Such a profession in other cases not only gives no 
reputation amongst men, but brings a disgrace, and casts 
a reproach upon the person making pretences. When a 
man’s actions are continued, palpable and manifest against 
his profession, as in this ease, it brings, I say, a reproach 
upon him for pretending to it. And it is so far from being 
to his reputation, that he draws upon himself the suspicion 
of being either false, or foolish: of being false, that he 
would design to deceive; of being foolish, that he could 
hope to succeed in such a case, or, indeed, of both these 
together, ; 

. A mere profession among men, in every common 
case, is so far from securing reputation to him who makes 
it, that it even sinks the reputation of the man that credits 
it. A very judicious person this to be so easily imposed 
upon! Therefore he who attempts in such a way to impose 
upon another, either he, upon whom he makes the attempt, 
will but regard him as a fool; or will be so accounted 
himself, because it is supposing him to be one who is 
capable of being so imposed upon. Which is no less 
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than an attempt to blast the reputation of him, whom he 
endeavours to deceive. ¢ 

4, A series or course of actions is always to be taken as 
more significant and expressive of the habitnal sense and 
temper of a person’s mind, than words can be thought to 
be. Words only speak a man’s present sense of things, 
but a continued course of action shows his habitual sense 
of them; and is therefore the far greater and more con- 
siderable thing on all accounts. 

If I am to form a judgment of another man, it is of 
more importance to know what the bent of his mind is 
now, than to know what it was, at this or that particular 
time. It is manifest that a series of actions is more sig- 
nificant and expressive; whether you compare words and 
actions together with relation to the same thing, or apply 
them severally to contrary things. 

If you apply words and actions to one and the same 
thing, let it be for instance to kindness and good-will: 
suppose then you have for your object.a very indigent and 
distressed person, one exposed to cold and pinched with 
hunger; let one say to him in this case, ‘‘ Come, be filled, 
be warmed ;” pray what would that signify in comparison 


of giving him the things which are needful for the body, | 


Jam. ii. 16. as the apostle speaks in the same case. Which 
is the most significant expression, such fair words, or such 
effectual actions ? 

_ Again; Let words and actions be applied together to the 
same thing, and to signify ill-will, An unkind word may 
signify but a sudden passion, and no one will infer habitu- 
al hatred from an angry word; but a course of actions 
may a not only unkindness, but a malicious temper 
of mind. 

Then if we apply these two ways of expressing a man’s 
mind, that is, words and actions, to contraries, the one to 
signify kindness, the other unkindness; if it be manifest 
that words are less significant and actions more, surely 
then that which has less significance in it, is never to be 

believed against that which has greater. Again, 

5. No man’s words are to be believed against his works. 
If aman should say and unsay the same things, it may 
be a hundred times in a day, would you give any credit 
at all to his words? It is impossible you should. For in 
any case where I am to exercise human faith, if there be 
much to be said for and against the thing, I must believe, 

ecording to the greatest evidence, and cannot do otherwise; 
I necessarily must take that side in my belief on which 
the stronger probability lies. But in this case what shall 
Ido? I can Ae take neither side: for how can a thing 
be greater or better than itself ? I have therefore nothing to 
do here. I can exercise no faith; for I am not to believe 
a man’s word against his word; when there is equal evi- 
dence on the one hand and the other. Iam much less to 
believe his word against his actions, for that would he be- 
lieving according tothe less evidence. And further, 
. 6. Ifa profession were to prevail amongst men, against 
a series of actions, it would take away the ground and 
foundations of all public human judgments. For suppose 
aman arraigned of murder, the business to be inquired 
into is, what evidence there is of malice prepense. This 
is the matter to be tried. For the bare taking away the 
life of a man, is not the crime to be punished. But the 
thing to be inquired into is, what evidence there is, or 


what inducements to believe, that the thing was designed 


or purposely done. If against plain facts, and apparent 
circumstances, to the contrary a man’s word should be be- 
lieved, there could then be no such thing as a human 
jadicature inthe world. 

» 7. Actions cannot be opposed to a mere verbal or a 
scenical profession, with greater absurdity, in any case 
whatsoever, than in the matter of religion. You can sup- 
pose no case wherein actions can be opposed to actions, 
and words or a profession to a course of actions, with 
greater absurdity than in this present case. If we were to 
think of things manifestly absurd,we could advance nothing 
that is more so. Suppose, for instance, a person upon a 
journey should pretend to be in his right road, and he is 
told he is going a quite contrary way, and one should 
follow him, from day to day, and still see him going wrong, 
though he still says he is on his journey and is going 
right; what can be more absurd? Now let us use our 
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understanding, and consider whether there be not as ri- 
diculous an absurdity in pre ending to religion, against a 
series of actions which have a contrary tendency. Do we 
not all know that religion, in the common notion of it, has 
a tendency to blessedness; even to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him for ever in glory, ys the end? Can there be a 
greater contrariety supposed yn any one thing to another, 
than there is in:a course of wickedness to the glorifying 
and enjoying God? Or can any man think, without as 
palpable absurdity as is possisle in any case, that whore- 
dom, drunkenness, and debaucheries of all sorts, are means 
and instruments for the glorifying God, and saving a man’s 
own soul? To say, Iam a Shristian, is to say, I am 
going to God, to glorify, to enj xy him for ever. But you 
can suppose no case wherein contrary actions can be op- 
posed to a profession, with more absurdity than in this. 

6. Weare expressly forbidden, in the Holy Scriptures, 
to treat and behave ourselves towards Christians that are 
only so in name and profession, in the same manner as we 
are obliged to act towards those that are sincere. We are 
even directed to turn away from those who havea form of 
godliness but deny the power of it, 2 Tim. iii. 5, When 
persons are unpersuadable and obstinate in an evil way 
and vicious course, and will not hear the church, they are 
to be counted as heathens and publicans, (Matt. xviii. 17.) 
and are hot to enjoy the reputation of Christians, even 
amongst men, according to the law and judgment of Christ 
himself in this very matter. 

9. And lastly; The common profession of religion, in 
which they seem to bear a part, suffers by their inconsistent 
conduct and behaviour; and it is very unreasonable, 
therefore, they should gain by it. They would gain honour 
from the profession of Christianity, and yet bring a re- 
proach and scandal upon it. And is it to be supposed 
that their profession, in such a case; should honour them ? 
They do the greatest indignity imaginable to the worthy 
name which they profess; nay, it is blasphemed by them, 
and through their means is evil spoken of by others. 

But yet it may be said, as to all this; ‘‘ Are we not then 
to call such Christians as profess themselves to be such 7 
Are we not to give them the name?’ Truly controversies 
about names are always to little purpose. It is no great 
matter by what name such persons are called, I am will- 
ing to give them all that their profession reasonably can be 
understood to entitle them to. They are by profession 
Christians. But what can that signify to any man’s-being 
in reality what he does profess himself to be? -I will 
therefore say, such a one is a professing Christian; and» 
what can they make of this? What advantage is it ?,'They 
are called Christians, just with the same propriety that 
you would call the picture of aman,a man. Though per- 
haps not altogether with that propriety neither; for truly 
a good picture is more like a man, than such persons are 
like real Christians. It is a very bad picture indeed, that 
would not be more like the person it pretends to represent, 
than many such men are to true, sincere Christians. Pos- 
sibly we may call the carcass of a man, a man, when il is 
rotten and stinking, ‘Such a man (you say) lies buried 
there;” but you know very well that the corpse is not the 
person himself. And yet there is more propriety in using 
such language in this case; because such a one was a 
man, but he whom we speak of never was a Christian, and 
God only knows whether he ever will be one! 

We call such persons Christians, in like manner as in 
a play, or theatrical representation. One we call the 
Grand Seignior, and another an Emperor, according to 
the parts they act, In this manner, I say, we may call the 
persons before spoken of, Christians; for they perform a 
part, and make a show cn the stage of the world in per- 
forming cheap and easy acts of Christianity. Or it is 
something lie the compliments of one person to another, 
to whom he would pretend friendship; and under that 
pretence hides the greatest malice, till he can have an op- 
portunity of showing it with effect. 

Now if such a.profession as we have been speaking of, 
will signify so little to the purpose mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this discourse, the giving ofa man the reputation 
of being religious among men; how much less can it sig- 
nify to that higher purpose, the entithng him to a reward 
from God! Surely it is less possible to deceive him. 
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And whatever advantage is gained in this world by such 
an empty, inconsistent profession, it is infinitely less than 
the final reward of God, which will be given to those, who 
both profess and practise religion in sincerity, 

But before I proceed to this important point, suffer me 
to exhort you all seriously to consider of something better, 
than such an empty, self-confuted profession as this, to be 
a support to you, in such time as we have lying before us. 
Surely, in a season of distress, there are no sort of persons 
whose case is to be lamented so much as theirs, who have 
nothing for a support but only this pitiful thing, this empty, 
selfconfuted thing, we have been speaking of. Oh! the 
cold comfort it will give a man’s heart, when he comes to 
suffer affliction, to say, “I have been called a Christian 
and a protestant; I have professed on the right side, and 
have gone on inthe right way; but, alas! all the while have 
been fighting.against the very design of religion I have 
professed, by a contrary life and conversation!” ‘Will 
this bear up the sinking heart of such a one jn a season, 
when the guilt of his former course, through a long tract 
of time under the Gospel, stares him all at once in the face? 

Labour then to do more than barely to profess to know 
God; since a bare profession willsignify nothing with him, 
and but little with men. And truly it must signify very 
little to yourselves, to your own comfort and consolation 
in an evil day; when gloominess, blackness, and darkness 
cover all on every side. There may then possibly, if suchs 
atime shou'd come, be room enough for consideration. 
Labour therefore to know God in good earnest. They that 
know his name, will put their trust in him, Psal. 1x. 10. 
To have such a refuge as the eye of God in such a world 
as this is, what solace and satisfaction does it give the soul 
of aman! especially when there is nothing but darkness 
and terror on every handy 

To conclude, I shall only take notice to you of one pas- 
sage in the book of Daniel. ‘And such as do wickedly 
against the covenant shall he (the king there spoken of) 
corrupt by flatteries; but the people that do know their 
God shall be strong, and do exploits” or wonders, Dan. 


xi. 32. These passages refer to the time when Antiochus |, 


fell with fury upon the Jews. A great many of them, 
when the aspect of the times was frowning upon their reli- 
gion, did then prevaricate, and do wickedly against the 
covenant; that is, turned from their religion and complied 
with his idolatry; but of such of the people as knew their 
God, it is said, that they should be strong and-do exploits. 
It isa great matter to know God in sucha time. He that 

» has the knowledge of God possessing and filling his soul, 
will have God represented to him as the all in all; and 
this whole world will be before him as a vain shadow, a 
piece of pageantry, a dream, a vision of the night.. He 
who is invisible will be always with us, when we once 
come to be of the number of those who know God, in the 
manner we profess to do it. 
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2. I now proceed to show, that a bare profession of re- 
ligion cannot entitle any one tothe rewards of it with God. 
And the argument is capable of being drawn, as was for- 
merly intimated, from the less to the greater. If it cannot 
entitle one to a reputation amongst men, much less can it 
to the reward of it with God. And it will be conclusive 
two ways. In the first place, that the gain and advantage 
of the rewards of it with God, is unspeakably greater than 
the reputation it can give us among men. If then it can- 
not entitle one to the less, it cannot to the greater. And 
then in the next place, that to deceive men, by such a 

rofession, is infinitely less difficult than to deceive God. 
hey who cannot deceive men by sucha profession, joined 
with a practice so grossly wicked as is here expressed by 
the apostle, can surely much less deceive God. There is, 
even in the minds of men, a judgment concerning them 
contrary to that profession; “ The transgression of the 
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wicked saith within my heart, there is no fear of God be- 
fore his eyes.”* It speaks that language, carries that sig- 
nification with it inthe mind and judgment of any common 
observing spectator. What sentiment then must it beget 
in the mind of God, who sees immediately, and without 
the intervention of any argument, beholding things just as 
they lie in themselves! But besides this double argument, 
from the less to the greater, there are several other con- 
siderations, that will evince the same thing. As, 

1. Is it the declared rule of God’s righteous judgment, 
to deal with men finally according to their works, and not 
merely according to their profession; according to what 
they do, and not to what they pretend. It is the constant 
tenor of Scripture, (of which you cannot be ignorant who 
are wont to read your Bibles,) that God will in the last 
day ‘‘ render to every man according to his works,”» as it 
is in sundry places. And in the epistles to the Asian 
churches, our Saviour putting on the person of a judge, 
thus addresses himself to the one and the other of them; 
“T know thy works.” Immediate cognizance is taken of 
them, even of those which are most latent; much more of 
those which are apparent and manifest, as the works we 
have spoken of are. Upon this account he makes himself 
known to them by the description of one “‘ who trieth the 
heart, and searches the reins, that he may render to every 
one according to their-works.”4 And he is further repre- 
sented as one who has “eyes as a flame of fire,”e search- 
ing into the very things wherein it takes place. And we 
are told that in that very day, it is not the saying unto 
him, “ Lord! Lerd! that shall entitle any one to the king- 
dom of heaven; but the doing of the will of God the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven.”f Where our Saviour also further 
assures us, that those who shall make this profession, with- 
out a suitable life and conversation, will be rejected in this 
awful manner, “Depart from me! I know you not.’ 
But under what notion, or for what reason, are they thus 
to be abandoned? As workers of iniquity. Thus we see 
their evil works will cast the balance against all their pre- 
tences to that which is good. 

2. We are further to consider, that it is an unreasonable 
thing to imagine, that God will give men a title, without 
giving them a capacity for enjoying the rewards of the 
blessedstate. Certain it is, that mere profession qualifies 
no one for this happiness; therefore it is not reasonable, 
that it should entitle any one to it. A man is never a 
whit the more capable by his profession of dwelling with 
God, in another world; of immediately beholding with 
satisfaction his blessed, glorious face. To what purpose is 
a title, where there is no capacity ? It would not consist 
with the wisdom of God, to divide these things, which 
must necessarily concur to one end, namely, to his own 
glory, and the person’s fitness for the enjoyment of Him. 
Men are wont to be wiser. A title with them fails, when 
a capacity does. They cease to be entitled to an estate, 
who by a natural incapacity cannot enjoy it, as for in- 
stance, fools and lunatics. Again, 

3. Their profession is so far from entitling them to the 
rewards of another world, which belong to those who are 
sincerely of the true religion; that, being joined with a 
wicked life and evil practices, it provokes God so much 
the more highly against them, engages the Divine wrath 
and vindictive justice, somuch the more directly to their 
ruin. And this on several accounts. As, : 

(1.) Because such a profession demonstrates, that these 
persons sin against so much the more light; otherwise 


what makes them profess at all? They who profess reli- 


gion, as a great part of the world do not, certainly must be 
supposed to know more. We do not call them professors 
of the Christian religion, who were born among pagans, 
and always have lived as such among them. They who 
profess Christianity, are supposed to live (and do so for 
the most part) in the enlightened region; in that part of 
the world through which the Gospel light hath diffused it- 
self. 'This is therefore a most horrid thing, for the works 
of darkness, and of the night, to be transacted, where the 
Gospel has made it broad day.. And if they, who have 
opportunity to know more than others, are, after all, vicious 
and immoral, doth not this highly increase their wick- 
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edness? ‘Will not this inflame the wrath of God much 
more against them? And if, in fact, they do know more, 
is not the provocation the greater? Men certainly know 
something of what they profess, more or less. For as 
there is not in the natural world, so neither is there in the 
moral, any such thing as pure and absolute darkness. And 
when light shines round a man, it makes him the more 
deeply guilty, that he can find nothing else to do but to 
commit wickedness. Light got within! What an aggra- 
vation is that of a man’s iniquities, or the works of dark- 
ness! Light shines in his judgment and conscience! Di- 
vine and merciful light projects its beams from abuve into 
his very soul, where it is held in unrighteousness! This 
is that which wrath flames against, even the wrath of God; 
which “is revealed from heaven against the ungodliness 
and iniquity of men, who hold the truth of God in un- 
righteousness,” Rom. i. 18. This is most highly provo- 
king, that where divine truth might expect to find a throne, 
there it should find only a prison. And therefore, what 
can ensue upon this, but tribulation and aneuish, instead 
of a reward? It is to him who knows his master’s will 
and does it not, that many stripes do belong, Luke xii. 47. 
In like manner, we find the apostle James speaking, “‘ To 
him that knoweth to do good, and does it not, to him it is 
sin,” Jam. iv. 17. And our Saviour saith thus to the pha- 
risees, “If ye were blind ye should have no sin; but now 
ye say you see, therefore your sin remaineth,” John ix. 
40, 41. What! “are we blind also?” say the rulers. 
They took it for a great reproach not to be thought very 
discerning. But, says our Lord, “It had been well for 
you if you had been blind; for since you are so knowing, 

; Peabo sin remains, and you are absolutely inexcusa- 
ble. 

(2.) It follows of consequence, that they sin with malice 
who ean allow themselves to join wickedness with their 
profession ; and outface, as it were, the light of that truth, 

which directly teaches them otherwise. For, in the case 
now supposed, the interest of Christ and his religion has 
already, as it were, fought its way through all the out- 
works; and there is now no further opposition but the fort- 
ress of the heart, the seat of love or hatred, of kind -pro- 
pensity and inclination to God and Christ, or of enmity 
and malice tothem. The business now lies wholly at the 
door of the will. By how much the more of the will, by 
so much the more of enmity and malice there is in sinning. 

- By how much the more of light, so much the more of will; 
and the more profession there is, so much the more of 
light. In this series do these things lie. ‘If we sin wil- 
-fully after we have received the- knowledge of the truth, 
there is no more sacrifice for sin,” Heb. x. 26. If you sin 
against this sacrifice, you are not to expect another. Your 

peace therefore is to be made this way, or not at all. And 

“when a man’s knowledge, as well as his profession, is 
against him; and his opposition to God and the design of 
Christianity is resolved into nothing, but mere will; there 

‘is not the least pretence, or the shadow of a reason, left to 
justify his conduct. All things that could have induced 

‘me tobe at ali a Christian, should also have induced me 
to be a true Christian. For there can be no reason brought 
that a man should be a Christian in profession, but the 

“same reason will be equally conclusive that he should be 
one in reality, and in truth. And therefore, when reason, 
judgment, conscience, and profession, go together and are 

-all on one side, how miserably exposed and naked is such 

ee feoee who does not fall in cordially with God, in a way 
of holiness, because he will not! It is with them as with 
the Jews to whom our Lord says, “ Ye will not come to 
me, that ye might have life,” John v. 40. 

' (3.) It must be the more provoking, because there is hy- 
poerisy in this conjunction. It cannot be without hypo- 
crisy, that a man should lead a wicked life, and yet profess 
the true religion. It is very true, it looks like a very gross 
sort of hypocrisy, that persons should profess religion, and 
yet lead such lives as are visibly abominable. It is not 
indeed of the finer sort of hypocrisy; but by how much the 
grosser it is, by so much the more insolent it is. The af- 
front is the greater, that a man should sin even in the face 
of heaven itself, and commit such wickedness as all the 

’ world will cry shame of, and this under the cloak of pro- 
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(4.) There is most perfidious falsehood and treachery in 
such a conduct; and therefore it must be the more pio- 
voking. Por, in this case, men not only sin against law, 
since all sin is against law, “for where there is no law 
there is no transgression,” (Rom. iv. 15.) but against the 
covenant too. They who profess to know God, as we have 
said again and again, profess to be Christians. If such 
therefore lead wicked and immoral lives, they sin as well 
against the covenant as the law; and in their way of sin- 
ning, there is treachery both against Christ, and the God 
of heaven. 

The covenant betwixt God and his people, who are vi- 
sibly related to him, is illustrated in Scripture by the mar- 
riage contract. And those who break it, God threatens 
“he will judge, as they who break wedlock are judged, 
with furyand jealousy,” Ezek. xvi. 38, ver. 42. Now jeal- 
ousy is allowed to be the most fervent of all the passions; 
and distinguished from common wrath and anger, even by 
this peculiar consideration in the object, the being thus re- 
lated. And itis observable in what style he speaks after- 
ward. Having discarded his people and cast them off, that 
they should be no longer related to him; ‘“ then,” says he, 
“Twill make my fury towards thee to rest, and my jea- 
lousy shall depart from thee,” that is, to cease for ever. 
Thus we see, the relation being dissolved, they are no 
longer the objects of jealousy. Indeed while they continue 
a professing people there is a visible relation, and conse- 
quently they are objects of jealousy; but when the injured 
party has sufficiently vindicated himself, this vindictive 
passion ceases; and whatever anger and resentment may 
remain, itis jealousy no longer. Again, 

(5.) They who join a religious profession and wicked 
practices together most highly provoke God; because they 
sin with the highest indignity against God, against Christ, 
and the religion which they profess. And it is very plain 
that they do so, inasmuch as herein they both mock God, 
and misrepresent him. They mock his sovereignty, and 
misrepresent his holiness. It is a plain mockery to him, 
as he is the Ruler of the world. For men to profess to 
know God, to own him as their God, and yet visibly to af- 
front him by the most insolent wickedness; what is this 
like, but putting on the purple robe, and saying, ‘“ Hail, 
Master!” and spitting im his face at the same time? It is 
in a case similar to this, namely, that of a man’s reaping 
according to what he sows, that the apostle warns Chris- 
tians not to deceive themselves. For says he, ‘‘ Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap;” (Gal. vi. 7.) intimating that 
they would be greatly deceived, if they expected to reap 
the reward of eternal life. : 

Moreover, such a conduct is a horrid misrepresentation 
of God, particularly as to his holiness; as if he were one 
who could dispense with his injunctions to men of being 
really holy, and sincerely good, and be satisfied instead 
thereof with appearances, with mere show and pretence. 
A most odious representation of God, as if he were like * 
the impure deities of the pagan world! You see with what 
severity he himself speaks in a case like this; “ Take 
heed,” says he, ‘lest there should be among you a man, 
or woman, or family, or tribe, whose hearts turn away 
from the Lord their God—lest there be among you a root 
that beareth gall and wormwood: And it come to pass 
when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless him- 
self in his heart, saying ; I shall have peace though I walk 
in the imagination of mine heart, to add drunkenness to 
thirst: The Lord will not spare him; but then the anger 
of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that man ; 
and all the curses, that are written in the book, shall lie 
upon him; and the Lord shall blot his name out from un- 
der heaven,” Deut. xxix. 18, 19, 20. Observe here the 
provoking thing, on which the emphasis is put. It is that a 
man should walk in a vain course of wickedness, and yet 
bless himself in his heart, and say, “I shall have peace 
for all this.” Provoking it must be, because it is a horrid, 
reproachful misrepresentation of the most holy God ; as if 
he intended to be a patron of wickedness, or as if it were 
indifferent to God how men lived, or all one to him whether 
they were righteous or wicked. “And does the sinner 
indeed think so? I will make him pay dearly for the 
thonght! Allthe peace and satisfaction that he has taken 
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in that thought, or enjoyed in that delusive dream, shall 
cost him dear! for because of this shall my jealousy smoke 
against him.” " 

(6.) To join profession with sach a wicked practice, is 
to make that very profession itself a lie; and a lie, in this 
case, cannot but have high provocation in it, if you consi- 
der these things. 

Ist, In the first place, it isa lie to him who knows it to 
be so. He is an impudent liar indeed, who tells a he to a 
person, whilst he himself is sensible that such person knows 
1e lies. To come and hold forth such an appearance so 
flagrantly contradicted, to one so wise and ineapable of 
being deceived as God is ; what can be more provoking ? 
And herefore you find that this is mentioned as the ag- 


gravating circumstance of the crime of Ananias and Sap- j 


phira, that they lied to the Holy Ghost, (Acts v. 3.) whose 
eye could clearly see through every disguise. Again, 

Qly, To lie in this ease must needs be very provoking, 
inas.nuch as it carries in it an implicit denial of the om- 
niscience of God; that is, by such a conduct I speak or do 
that, which is equivalent to such denial. I do indeed by 
my profession declare my belief, that God sees all things, 
and that to him nothing can be secret; but at the same 
time by my life and conversation, I do more strongly de- 
clare that he neither sees nor knows. And what is this 
but to deny God to be what he is? It is, as it were, as 
much as in me lies, to strike’ out the eye of the Deity. 
‘Push! He does not know, neither is there knowledge 
in the Most High, (Psalm x. 11.) he forgets it or does not 
behold it.” Strange brutishness! “He that formed the 
eye, shall he not see? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shali not he know ?” Psal. xciv.10. This is to make the 
omniscient God like a “blind, deaf idol in a heathen 
temple, that hath eyes but seeth not, and ears but heareth 
not,” Psal. cxy. 4,5. What a provocation is this! More- 
over, 

3dly, It is most repugnant to the nature of God to make 
this lying profession, and is therefore abominable. “To 
cover hatred with lying lips,” says the wise man, “is 
abominable to the Lord,” Prov. x. 18. Even such an abo- 
mination as his very nature detests. It is against his na- 
ture to prevaricate. For though he is Almighty, yet he is 
pleased to have this said concerning him, again and again, 
in his holy word, that he cannot lie; nay, it is impossible 
to him to do so, notwithstanding his omnipotence. It isa 
thing so repugnant to the true God, so contradictory to the 
sincerity and simplicity of the Divine nature, that you can 
imagine nothing more hateful and provoking. 

4thly, and lastly, It is a participation of the diabolical 
nature to be an habitual liar in such a case as this. For 
we know the devil is the father of lies. ‘‘ Why has Satan 
filled thine heart, says Peter to Ananias and Sapphira, to 
lie tothe Holy Ghost?” Acts v.3. It makes a man a 
devil before God, when the habitual course of his profes- 
sion is nothing else butalie. And that it is a he, and 
ought to be so deemed by us, many passages do clearly 
demonstrate. ‘If aman say he has fellowship with God, 
and walketh in darkness, he lieth, and doth not the truth.” 
The man who does thus, is guilty of a lie in practice; for 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all, 1 John i. 6, 
So that if any one professes he has fellowship with God, 
and yet allows himself in works of darkness, he is guilty 
of a practical lie. He does by his practice give the lie to 
his profession. The word rendered fellowship, xowwviar, 
signifies participation and converse, but we may under- 
stand it in a greater latitude, than to signify converse with 
him only, since it signifies to have an interest in him, and 
relation to him, and is therefore of the same import With 
knowing God. Israel shall say, ‘‘My God, we know thee ; 
but Israe] hath east off the thing that is good,” Hos. viii. 2, 
3. There was a laying claim to God, as if'they had a part 


‘or portion in him, when there was no such thing. It was 


but alie. I know the blasphemy of them who say they 
are Jews, and are not, but do lie, Rev. ii.9. Asif our 
Lord had said, “I take it for a high blasphemy. against 
me, and my name, against the religion of which I have 
been the Author, that such persons should pretend to be 
of it, or to belong tome.” It is at once a scandalous lie 
and blasphemy itself. 
* Preached Fobruary 20th, 1680, 
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Thus it appears, that they who lead such wicked, im- 
moral lives, are so far from entitling themselves to the 
Divine rewards by their profession, that they only expose 
themselves seven times more to the wrath of God, than if 
they had never professed at all. ‘This effectually demon- 
strates, to do which was the main design of what has been 
hitherto said upon this. subject, the vanity and folly of a 
mere profession of religion, without a suitable practice, 
let men’s secret motives and views be what they will. 
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Havine in the foregoing discourses shown the nature 
of, as well as the secret motives to, a mere profession of 
religion, attended with vicious practices; and also the 
vanity of it both with respect to God and man; Ishallnow 
by way of use draw some inferences from the whole. 

1. That such as make a profession do, notwithstanding 
their flagitions practices, highly justify the religion to 
which they pretend. All that has been said serves to this 
purpose, to let you see the excelleney of religion; and to 
this even the very worst of men do give testimony by their 
profession, how inconsistent soever be their practice. 

Wisdom is justified by the actions of her children, and 
the testimony of her very enemies. The testimony of an 
enemy is, of allsothers, the most convineing, and carries 
the most demonstrative evidence ; because that can never 
be understood to come from inclination. It is a thing 
which deserves to be well thought of, that the very worst 
of men have such inward notices and sentiments of things 
as evidently imports, that the way they hate they cannot 
but in their judgment approve. ‘Their profession is from 
an emanation of eternal light and truth Iet into their minds — 
and consciences. They are of such a judgment, and can- 
not be otherwise. Light shows itself, and cannot but carry 
evidence with it. Conviction extorts profession from those, - 
who consider the grounds upon which the truth of reli- 
gion is established. So that by the way it is amazing to 
think, that men should hate others for practising thewery 
things which they themselves in their own judgment and 
consciences approve. < 

What a justification is this of religion in the sincere pro- 
fessors of it? One might even say it confidently to a 
wicked, profane, debauched Christian, ‘t Thou who hatest 
such and such for their strict walking, and holy conver- 
sation, they do more agree with thee, than thou dost with 
thyself.” Thus do but take the real sentiments of the most 
vicious man, who isa professor of the Christian religion, 
and the life and conversation of the godly and virtuous 
man, and you will find them correspond well enough one 
with another. The one says in his mind and judgment, 
and by his profession also, ‘I own it to be a very reason- 
able thing, that God should be loved, feared, and served 
above all.” The other does so, and this is his practice, to 
love, and serve, and fear the most high God. The one also 
says; “‘ The wrath of God ought to be greatly more dread- 
ed than the wrath of man; and that it is a matter of greater 
moment to please God, than all the world beside.” The 
other aetually does what the other thinks and judges he 
ought to do. The wicked professor, if the question be 
asked, will acknowledge, that itis much more consider- 
able to him to save his soul, than to please the flesh; but 
the truly good man practises according to this apprehen- 
sion. So that between the wicked man’s notions, and the 
godly man’s practice, there is a fair agreement; but, in the 
mean time, what a disagreement between the persons 
themselves! Thus having shown, that persons who make 
a profession do, notwithstanding their flagitious practices, 
highly justify the religion to which they pretend; I pro- 
ceed to the next inference. 

2. Whilst nominal professors justify those who are real 
Christians, they evidently condemn themselves. Such 
professors as these must, of all men in the world, be the 
most self-condemned. ‘ Out of thine own mouth,” may 
it be said of taem, “ will I condemn thee,” Luke xix. 22. 
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And the like condemnation they may expect to hear at 
least out of the mouth of their Judge. “Thou knowest 
his will, and approvest the things that are more excellent :— 
Thou therefore that maixest thy boast of the law, through 
breaking the law dishonourest thou God?” (Rom. ii. 18, 
23.) says the apostle St. Paul, addressing himself to the 
Jews of this character. 

It were a hard thing to be resolved, if we should expos- 
tulate with such persons, and demand of them, ‘“ Pray 
why do you make any profession at all? what tolerable 
account can you give, why you profess to know God; to 
be of the true religion, or indeed of any religion at all?” 
It is true, as to some, they are of the Christian religion by 
fate, not by choice. They are thrown upon the religion 
which they profess, They owe their being Christians to 
the external circumstances of their condition. They were 
born in such a country, of such parents, it is the religion 
of the nation where they live, the religion of their ances- 
tors, and it may be they know nothing of another. Many 
are Christians because they cannot help it; but with others 
it is very plain, that their profession is the emanation of 
internal light; it is the genuine product of the conviction 
of their own consciences, that this which they profess must 
be the true religion. And thus surely all persons must 
conclude, who ever set themselves to consider seriously 
and impartially its evidence and internal excellence. But 
the greater part never do this. Whereas if any man could 
be brought once to consider this point, his profession would 
be the product of his inward light. A light perhaps too 
weak to govern his practice; but too strong to be expelled 
by force, or extinguished by his own false and delusive 
reasonings.- They profess those things to be true, which 
they would be glad in their hearts were not so. And their 
light, though it is too weak to rule them, is not too weak 
to affright them. Ina werd, it is too strongtobe mastered 
by any thing they themselves, or others, have to say to the 
contrary. 5 
- I would in this manner appeal to any such person if he 
hath the common understanding of a man, with reference 
to the great articles of his own creed. You say, you “ be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” And what! is it not most reasonable, in your own 
judgment and conscience, that you should doso? It may 
be you had rather that an article, directly opposite to this, 
were true. But do youthink it more likely, that this world 
did some time or other rise up of itself, than that it was 
made by an almighty, wise, invisible Being? You say, 
you profess to {believe in his Son Jesus Christ your Lord.” 
And is not this, if the matter be examined, far more rea- 
sonable to believe, that Jesus is the Son of God, and is in 
right and title your Lord; than that he was mortal, and 
came into the world to cheat mankind ? Is it more likely 
that the Gospel, of which he was the Author, was all a 
cheat? that his religion, which was sealed by so numerous 
and glorious miracles, and brought down to our knowledge 
in such unquestionable records, was an imposture? Is it 
likely, when he had “witnessed that good confession be- 
fore Pontius Pilate,” that he sealed it with his blood to de- 
ceive the world, or that he died only to mock mankind? 
If men would consider, their profession would. certainly 
be the emanation of their light, and the conviction they 
haye of the truth of what they profess. They must how- 
ever be sensible, that this profession is a standing testimony 
against them. Nay, though they profess they know not 
what, nor consider the grounds and reasons of it, yet they 
are self-condemned. 

But why do they profess, if they don’t understand? 
Why do they not understand what they may? They pro- 

fess they know God. Either they do know him, or they 
know him not. If they do not, why do they profess at all? 
If they do know him to be God, what a soul-commanding 
thought should that be! ‘In Judah is God known, and 
his name is great in Isradl,” Psalm Ixxvi. 1. Has not 
Israel known God? A thing not to be imagined, that he 
should be ignorant of him. We have then, for the most 
part, the seminal principles of true religion; which only 
need to be reflected on, to enable us to discern how reason- 
able and coherent a frame that of the Christian religion 
is. Which when we come to apprehend it, and consider its 
excellent nature, the more we find it deserves to be con- 
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sidered; and, of consequence, professing with the more 
knowledge, the greater must our condemnation be, if our 
lives are repugnant to it. For can any man believe these 
two things, that there is a God who made heaven and 
earth, and that Jesus Christ is his own Son ; and after that 
believe that it is more reasonable to disobey than to obey 
that great God; or be subject to him, who bought us with 
his blood, and purchased to himself a dominion over them 
and all mankind? I would fain see the man and hear 
what he could say for himself, who professing to believe, 
that there is one Creator of all things, and one Redeemer, 
who has procured to himself a dominion oyer all by his 
death, shall say, “I hold all this; but I will withal hold, 
that it is a great deal more reasonable to affront. than to 
obey them.” What man would dare to say so? Who can 
believe there is such a God, who, by the right of creation 
and redemption, claims a governing power over them; and 
yet imagine that it can be safe for them to live in open 
hostilities against so rightful a dominion and irresistible 
power? In a word, who can say, “I believe there is a 
judgment to come, but I have no need to prepare for it? 
It is full as safe to put all tothe venture, as to prepare that 
it may go well with me in that day.” . 

All these things considered, what seif-condemning crea- 
tures must these professors be! especially when the secrets 
‘of all hearts must be opened, and-all these latent senti- 
ments be exposed to public view! How will men quake 
when they come to be expostulated with, by so high and 
indisputable an authority? when terrible majesty shall 
plead with them, in the following manner! ‘“‘ Was that re- 
ligion, which you professed, true, or was it false? If it was 
false, why did you profess it? If true, why did you not 
practise it? You either believed there was a God, or that 
there was none. If you believed the notion of a God was 
but a fancy, why did you worship him? But if you did 
believe there was a God, why did you not constantly obey 
and serve him?” Again, ‘“ Either you took Jesus Christ 
to be an impostor, or a Saviour and Lord. If you took 
him to be the former, why should you be called after his 
name? Why did you number yourselves among his de- 
luded followers? Butif you took him to be the Son of God, 
why did you not subject your will, your soul, to that go- 
vernment of his, which he founded in his blood?” Oh! 
then, what a confounded creature must that be, who has 
lived under such a profession, and in such wickedness at 
the same time, all along ? When such a one shall remem- 
ber with regret that ever he was a Christian, or that he 
ever heard of the name of Christ! When it shall be the 
matter of his too late wish, ‘‘O that J had been born a 
Scythian or Barbarian! that I had lived in a den or cave 
and had never seen man; or had lived without having an 
opportunity of ever hearing that there was a God!” 

3. We may further take notice, how little there is of 
shame and modesty left in the world, with reference to the 
behaviour of men towards God. We find, with relation 
to human affairs, and transactions with men, there is such 
a thing asshame; which, as bad as the world is, has a great 
power and influence over them, If it were not for this, 
the influence that shame and common decency have in the 
world, there would be no living; and it would be a great 
deal-worse. If it were not a shame to lie openly drunk in 
the streets, wallowing in one’s own vomit; if it were 
not a shame to commit filthiness in the sight of the sun; 
if it were not a shame to be unclean, or to be a thief; or 
if men in general had given over all regard to a good 
reputation among their fellow-creatures ; the world would 
certainly abound with worse and more numerous mon- 
Sters. 

And this useful passion evidently influences men in this 
very matter of professing, as it restrains them from making 
professions that are not suitable to them. An ignorant 
ploughman would be ashamed to profess himself a states- 
man; or a cobbler,a merchant. But how strange isit, 
that no modesty or shame have any influence in this case ! 
ne is, in the affairs and deportments of men towards 

od. r 

The matter is this. In reference to the things which 
they have to do one with another, men are awake and in 
their wits; but with relation to God, and the concerns of 
religion tney are in a continual sleep and dream. And 
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you know we don’t use to refiect with regret upon the re- 
markable incongruities in our dreams, When therefore 
men, who connect together the most incoherent things in 
a dream, can do the like in matters of religion, it is very 
plain they are not in their wits. We reckon that none but 
such as are out of their wits, none but such as are fit tobe 
in chains and a dark room, would in their restraint and 
under the rod, call themselves lords and dukes, and I know 
not what names besides of the greatest sound, But I be- 
seech you to consider the case with attention. Is there not 
a greater disagreement between the spirit and character of 
a wicked man, and the names of a believer; an heir of 
salvation, and an expectant of glory? Is there not an un- 
speakably greater disagreement? And yet here, men are 
not ashamed to profess at this rate; to own a profession 
that imports them to be true believers, the sons of God, 
and heirs of heaven; while they are abominable, disobe- 
dient, and to every good work reprobate. 

4. It appears from hence, that there is as little fear of 
God among men, as there is of shame. ‘‘ The wickedness 
of the wicked says in my heart the fear of God is not be- 
fore his eyes,” Psal. xxxvi.1. Whatever they fear, they 
do not fear the Almighty. ‘They make no scruple of doing 
things which import an absolute denial of his existence. 
What a tremendous thought is this to a considering soul! 
Methinks this should strike with consternation, even a 
soul made of earth. What! does their practice amount to 
a denial of God? O think what this imports; what it is 
to deny his existence! This is to throw all things into 
confusion. This is to ruin the creation, as much as in us 
lies; and to take away the root of all things, and conse- 
quently the things themselves. Finally, this is to commit 
felony on myself and my own life. How! art thou a man, 
if there be not a God ? 

But it is the practical denial of God that we chiefly 
speak of; a denial of his authority, and the rights of the 
Divine government. Like Pharaoh, ‘‘ Whois the Lord that 
I should obey his voice ?”’ Exod. v. 2. This impious king 
speaks more according to the truth of the case, and con- 
sistently with himself, when he says, “I know him not.” 
But so rooted is that power, and right of governing in the 
Godhead, and so necessarily does it result from the sup- 
position of a God, and a reasonable creature in being; that 
it is impossible there should be a denying of that govern- 
ing power, without denying his being too. ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God;” (Psal. xiv. 1.) 
that is, does not believe there is no God, so much as wish 
there were none. - 

However, in respect to men, fear has great influence. 
How will it, for instance, restrain men from conspiring 
against the government ? How are men afraid to say or do 
any thing, that may admit of any such interpretation; or 
that looks like a design to subvert the government, under 
which they live! But how strange is it, that men have no 
fear in them with reference to the Divine government, unto 
which they profess a subjection! Will any man look upon 
himself as a loyal subject, for speaking good words of the 
king? Especially when it could be proved, that he was 
forming designs against his person and authority. One 
would think a man’s heart should never endure to think 
that he is liable to such a charge as this, with respect to 
God, the King of kings. Thou, O wretch! art guilty of 
practically denying, and abandoning, the Author of thy 
life and being, the very Father of thy spirit, and him who 
gave thee breath. Thou hast marked thyself out as a com- 
mon enemy to the creation of God. And how can that 
man expect to draw another breath, who breathes only by 
tne favour of that God whom he denies ? 

5. As to the main purposes of religion, it is plainly no 
great matter what religion a wicked man is of. It is all 
one whether he be of a false religion, or falsely of the true; 
except only that his case on this latter account, is worse. 
As the apostle says, with respect to the Jews, ‘“ Circum- 
cision profiteth, if a man keep the law; but if he breaks 
the law, his circumcision goes for uncircumcision,” Rom, 
ii. 25. Thy baptism profits, if thou keepest the Gospel; but 
if thou observest it not, thy baptism shall signify nothing. 
Though a man cannot be saved under any religion, yet he 
may perish under any one. What a poor pretence is it 
when one has nothing to trust to and rely upon, as the 
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ground of his eternal hope, but only that he is an orthodox 
man! An orthodox son of this or that church! So far it 
is well. But what does it signify to be an orthodox drunk- 
ard, an orthodox swearer, an orthodox sabbath-breaker? 
If such would but admit one to reason soberly with them, 
I would ask them, ‘‘ What! do you not believe, that holi- 
ness is as essential to Christianity as truth? Do you not 
think that the decalogue is of as good authority as the ar- 
ticles of your creed? is there not the same authority for 
the agenda, as there is for the credenda, of a Christian ? 
Has not any man, that owns the Christian name, as great 
obligations to be pious, sober, and chaste, as he has to be 
true, or right in his principles” There is certainly the 
same authority for the one as for the other. What does a 
man hope he shall gain, by tearing the essential parts of 
the Christian religion asunder, as much as in him lies ; or 
by dividing Christianity from itself? ; 

6. We-see how weak a thing the light of an unregene- 
rate person is, and how little reason such a one has to 
glory in his profession. How weak, I say, is this light! too 
weak to restrain him from such gross inconsistencies as 
these are; as weak it must be, since it permits him to run 
into the most palpable absurdities; and even suffers him 
to make a profession that he knows God, the great Lord 
and Ruler of all things, whilst he lives in a continual dis- 
obedience to him. With some, indeed, the knowledge of 
the true religion does signify more. We read of some that, 
by the knowledge of God, have escaped the corruptions of 
the world, through lust; (2 Pet. ii. 20.) but with many 
others, you see their light is so impotent and inefficacious 
a thing, that it cannot withhold them from making beasts 
of themselves, instead of Christians. And that is a doleful 
thing to think of, that a man should have light to no other 
purpose than to damn him! A light, which upon all other 
accounts is darkness, and makes his profession of religion 
so much the worse and more dangerous. Tothis purpose 
our blessed Saviour speaks, “ If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” Matt. vi. 23. The 
knowledge of some Christians is no better than mere 
paganism. Whatever it is, they do the same things they 
would do if they had none. As to certain points indeed 
they are of such a belief; but they walk and practice, as 
if they were of a quite contrary faith. How weak tken is 
their light, and how deplorable is the case of such men! 

Do we not see then how little they have to boast of ? 
Such a profession as,this is can surely be a matter of no 
glory to them. Nor 1s to be accounted so, any more than 
we would esteem the title of lord or knight, a glory to the 
man who is forced to go naked or in filthy rags every day. 
So they walk in their nakedness, like accursed creatures ; 
as they are implied to be by the blessing which is pro- 
nounced on those, who keep their garments so, as that 
their nakedness may not appear, Rev. xvi. 15. It is but 
a poor glory and empty honour to be called Christians on 
such terms! 

7. We further learn, how mysterious a piece of self-con- 
tradiction such a wicked professor is, and how unhappy 
his condition must necessarily be. A Christian of an un- 
changed heart and vicious life, has one and the same 
object of worship and contempt. It is a strange kind of 
monster that this must needs be. No eye hath ever seen 
any thing more monstrous! Having the head and face of 
a Christian, joined with the hands and heart of an atheist. 
So true and pertinent was the saying of a noble Italian 
lord, ‘‘ That there is no monster in all the world worse than 
a speculative atheist, except one; and that is the practical 
atheist, who is the more horrid monster of the two.” 

How unhappy then must such a person be! To every 
good work reprobate, and yet a professor! How uneasy 
must his life be, who must do many things, which, in sub- 
stance, are good works, that he may keep up the show of 
religion, let them be never so much his aversion! How 
uneasy a life, I say, is this, to go against the grain, and to © 
do things in a continued course for which a man has no 
heart or relish! To come into the assemblies of God’s 
people when he had rather be somewhere else; and many 
other such like things must he do to keep up a profession. 
This is indeed a most grievous thing, for a man to have 
only an artificial religion, which proceeds from no Vital 
principle, and perfectly disagrees to the habit of his soul, 
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and the bent’ and temper of his heart. And that a man 
should toil at it all his days, is a sad case; especially 
when it is considered, that it is but for a shadow, for 

‘that which will turn to no account, or rather to a heavy 
one. ; 

. 8, Lastly, We see hence the necessity of renewing 
grace. This is absolutely necessary, not only to reconcile 
man to God, but also to reconcile him to himself: to make 
the man to agree with himself: who without the grace 
and spirit of regeneration, neither agrees with God, nor his 
own soul. He fights with heaven, and his whole life is a 
continual fighting against himself. He practises wickedly 
against his profession of godliness; directly contrary to all 
his worship and his own prayers. Methinks therefore, 
this should make such a man long to feel the power of re- 
generating grace, that he may bring things to an agreement 
between God and himself. For the light which makes 
him profess, does not gevern his practice. It is too weak, 
as you have seen, and insufficient for this purpose. There 
needs something more to change him, and to give him a 
right spirit; and when that is done, then-all will be well. 
Then he can take pleasure in God, his worship and 
converse, and to know good work will be reprobate any 
more. 

But here a great question might arise; to wit, “‘ What 
should a man do in the mean time, who has not attained, 
as yet, the regenerating grace of the Spirit of Christ? Is it 
not better (that sothere may be greater harmony of things) 
that he should give over professing, since he has only that 
in his own power? For it is in his power to give up his 

_profession, though not to change his heart and life. Or, at 

-least, should he not do so till there be a change, that may 

-bring his profession and the course of his walking to a 
perfect consistence and agreement with one another ?” To 
this I answer briefly ; 

1. Whereas there must be a change in order to an agree- 
ment between profession and practice, certainly that must 
be changed whichiswrong. It is very evident the change 
ought to be where the fault is. He professes a religion 
which is true; the alteration then must not be there, but 
in his spirit and his course, which are wrong. And, 

2. As the question supposes the laying down a profes- 
sion as being in one’s own power, there must and ought to 
be a greater regard here to moral power than natural; that 

_is, to what I may do, ratherthanto what I can do. There 
is nothing truly possible to me, but what is lawfully possi- 

“ble. And so it is not in my power to-go and profess a 
false religion, and abandon the true. . 

3. That till there be a change made, it is better to give 

over professing and the like, is to talk impertinently; be- 
cause there is no moment of time, wherein it is permitted 

to live in an unconverted state. Do we think it lawful for 
us, so much as one moment, to live in rebellion against 
God, and his Son Jesus Christ? And therefore, 

4. That power we want must be sought for, and that 
immediately; and be prayed for with an earnestness 
suitable to the exigence of the case; saying, “ Lord,l am 
a monster, as true as lam aman amongst men! [I shall 
be a lost creature, till I am changed!” 
talk of laying down your profession a moment; because 

-you do not know but Divine grace may:set all right in the 
next; only there should be a looking up to heaven, witha 
continual fervent desire of it. And methinks no one, who 
sees cause enough to suspect his case to be bad, should go 
away without lifting up a craving eye toGod for assistance; 
saying, ‘‘Lord! for that grace that may work this necessary 
change! That may change me from being a self-repug- 
nant creature, and liable to thy wrath; to a happy consis- 
tency with myself, and a meetness to enjoy thy rewards, 
and the inheritance of the saints in light !” 

And, to conclude, what obligation to thankfulness and 
praise lies upon those, whom the grace of God has brought 
matters to a blessed agreement with themselves? So that 

_their continual profession is the product of a new nature ; 
and their habitual temper and practice ever harmonious 

-and consistent with it. Oh what a blessed case is this! 


* Preached March 27th, 1681. 































Therefore do not 
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WE have, in the foregoing discourses, already shown in 
the general, that men may profess the true religion, and 
yet lead very wicked lives; be “‘ abominable, disobedient, 
and to every good work reprobate :” and of consequence, 
that they who do so, may be said by just interpretation to 
deny the religion they profess. 

From these two propositions connected together, we 
have shown, what sort of profession is here meant; what 
the persons who make it may be, notwithstanding, as to 
their moral character; moreover, whence it is that any 
man should make a profession of religion, when the temper 
of his spirit, and the whole course of his practice, are so 
repugnant to it; and finally, the folly and vanity of all 
this have been largely shown, both with respect to God 
and men; inasmuch as, by this means, men do not acquire 
the reputation of being what they would be thought to be, 
that is, religious; nor have any share in the divine rewards 
of religion, in the future state. To all which have been 
subjoined several important inferences and useful reflec- 
tions. But there is yet further use to be made, partly for 
the detection and conviction of such as do vainly profess ; 
and partly for direction, that we ourselves may not do so. 
If it then be asked, ‘‘ What sort of persons are they, who 
may be understood to overthrow their profession, and to 
make it a mere nullity, or of no significance? I answer ; 
that though there are indeed sundry sorts of professors, 
who may be said so to do, yet all are reducible to these 
two general heads. 

I. Such as do profess the true religion, but so falsified 
and corrupted, as that the very object of their profession 
is strangely altered fromitself. They profess what, origi- 
nally, was the true religion; but as they profess it, it is 
not true. Or else, 

II. Such as do profess what is actually, even still, the 
true religion, but do it very untruly; that is, are not sin- 
cere in that profession. 

I. The first sort of persons in the Christian world, who 
may be said to overthrow their profession, and to make it 
a mere nullity, are those who profess the true religion, but 
greatly falsified and adulterated: that is, they profess what, 
originally, was the true religion ; but as they profess if, it 
is not true. 

Now, though this class is capable of sundry subdivisions, 
yet since our part of Christendom is generally divided 
into those who are of the Roman communion, and _ those 
who protest against it, I shall only speak of them; that is, 
of those who call themselves catholics; and not of all 
them neither; but only of such as do practically hold 
such principles superadded to pure Christianity, as must 
necessarily make it another religion. ‘I mean when they 
hold such principles practically, as corrupt the true, simple 
Christian religion, or the genuine Gospel of Christ, as 
it was delivered by him and his apostles. For indeed 
amongst those who are members of the church of Rome, 
not only charity, but justice, obliges us to distinguish thus 
far: that, as it is possible for a man to hold very good 
principles, which have no good influence upon his spirit 
and practice; soit is possible also, that men may in spe- 
culation hold some very bad principles, which have not 
that poisonous influence on their spirit and practice, to 
which they naturally tend. And therefoxe, if what is the 
substance of the Christian religion be found in them, not- 
withstanding many corrupt additions and gross falsehoods; 
if by the special favour and grace of God the true Chris- 
tian principles only become impressive on them, and the 
false corruptive ones not so, which are of human inven- 
tion; these are an exempt sort of persons, whom I have 
nothing to do with in the present case. 1. is 

But because I must be within those limits, which it is 
fit the text should prescribe to me, I shall only treat upon 
one principle, which is practical, as we have reason to ap- 
prehend, with multitudes of that communion; and which 
the very terms of the text do lead us to take notice of. 
“ They profess to know God, but in works they deny him.” 
So in like manner, those, whom I allude to of the church 
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of Rome, profess to know God. But what God is it? 
‘Who, or what is that God which they practically own? Is 
at not another than the true and living God, whom they 
practically acknowledge as such? It is ‘well if it be not so, 
with the generality of that way and persuasion! I mean 
that very God, of whom you have a description given by 
St. Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians: 
2 Thess. ii. 3, 4. namely, ‘‘the man of sin, the son of per- 
dition: who exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” They 
so profess indeed to know the living and true God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: but the god whom 
they practically own, serve, and obey, is this same god 
that is here referred toby theapostle. ‘Their godisa man, 
and that man a monster of men. In respect of pride and 
malice, morea devil than aman. In respect of sensuality 
and impurity, more a beast than a man; as you know he 
is so called in the Holy Scriptures: 

This is actually the god, who is practically acknow- 
ledged as such by too great a number of professing Chris- 
tians in the world. The principle therefore I now insist 
upon, is the ascribing a divinity to that creature, whether 
it be one single person, or a succession of persons, or a 
community according tosome. Thisprinciple, so farasit 
is practical, and governs their religion, makes it quite an- 
other thing than what it truly and really is in its original 
purity. And though it be very true, they will tell you, that 
they only intend or mean an under deity, or a vicarious 
sort of godhead, which they place in this creature; and so 
think to salve the matter Be alleging, that they do not 
idolize nor deify him; I therefore desire the following 
things may be considered. 

1, That if it should be said, it is only a vicegerency 
which they ascribe to this same god of theirs, yet if their 
hearts terminate on him whom they call vicegerent, and 
their religion is carried no higher, this is to deify him as 
much as in them lies. What does it signify to acknow- 
ledge in speculation one superior to him, while in a prac- 
tieal sense their minds and hearts, and the sum of their 
religion, do centre and terminate here? As to multitudes 
of those who call themselves catholics, they trust in no 
higher object than the pope. All their reliance for pardon 
and salvation is ultimately on him, and all their obedience 
and subjection terminates on him. ‘To call him therefore 
vicegerent only, when he is practically made the ultimate 
object of their religion, does not salve the matter at all. 

2. I say further, and inquire, Where is their charter for 
this vicegerency ? If they call him God’s vicegerent, who 
has nothing to show for it, and so accordingly place a re- 
ligious trust in him, what does it signify to say, that the 
respect and honour they pay to him is as to God’s vicege- 
rent? If a man should pretend to be for the king, while 
he really rebels against him, will that pretence be any ex- 
cuse for me, if I fall in with them who are under this 
leader ? There wants so much as a colourable pretence for 
this vicegerency. It would make some blush, others laugh, 
to hear the allegations they bring for it. How weak are 


some! how ridiculous are others! how remote, absurd, 


and insignificant are they all indeed taken together! That 
passage, for instance, the words of our Lord to Peter upon 
his remarkable confession of his Messiahship, is much in- 
sisted upon: to wit, ““Upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; 
and I willgive untothee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xvi. 18,19. But how this should signify any thing to 
the popedom, I cannot conceive. What astrange fetch must 
it be to imagine any thing in such a passage to this purpose ! 
No more power was given to him than what was given to 
the rest of the apostles. For to all the apostles, as well as 
Peter, Christ gave the power of the keys, as it is called, as 
appears from that ee passage in the Gospel of John; 
where weare told, that Christ after his resurrection “breath- 
ed upon his disciples, and said unto them all, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained,” John xx. 23. Which is the same thing wit 

saying to all the apostles, ‘‘I give unto yow the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and what you bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and what you loose on earth shall be 
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loosed in heaven,” Matt. xvi. 19. That is, you acting ac- 
cording to the rules I left you, what you do on earth of 
this nature, shall be ratified in heaven tco. But how 
impertinently is this drawn and appropriated to Rome! 
There is not the least mention of the grant of this power 
being confined to Peter, as bishop of Rome; and his suc- 
cessors as such. Nor is itto be imagined, what colour 
there should be of any reasoning from thence to this pur- 
pose, for it no more appears, that Peter wasever a settled, 
residing bishop at Rome, than that Paul was; who, it is 
most apparent, had a settled residence there. No such 
thing is recorded of Peter in the Holy Seriptures; and as 
to what is said in history on this matter, is variously dis- 
puted this way and that; though indeed it need not to be 
so, because it can signify nothing to the purpose. Those 
who say Peter was there as well as Paul, do also say, that 
they both suffered martyrdom inthe same year. Besides, 
if there were a primacy to be settled where Peter did re- 
side, it should rather have been at Jerusalem ; where it is 
certain he had his residence for some time, and where it 
is more likely he presided, than at Rome. And because 
it is said to Peter only, “Feed my sheep!” John xxi. 
15, 16, 17. are we to conclude from thence, that he must 
be the universal bishop? Is not this charge to be con- 
sidered as given to the rest of the apostles, as well as to 
Peter ? and not only so, but to all the ministers of the 
Gospel? So idle and trifling are these pretences to pri- 
oie for Peter, as bishop of Rome, and his successors as 
such hee = Fs 

3. They do,‘at least many of them, very frequently as- 
cribe to this same god of theirs more than vicegerency, and 


‘what indeed is inconsistent with that state and character. 


They do it professedly; and if hereupon they do it practi- 
cally, as we have great reason to apprehend multitudes 
may, then it is most certain that this false god of theirs, is 
the only object of their religion. Upon this point, because 
it is so much to my purpose, I shall largely insist. In the 

(1.) Place, it is very apparent, that they give to this fie- 
titious god of theirs, the titles that do peculiarly belong to 
the great God and his Christ. Nothing is more ordinary 
and common with them, than to call the pope by the titles 
of dcatissime and sanctissime Pater! The most blessed and 
most holy Father ; and other titles they are not afraid to 
apply to him, which the holy Scriptures give to God and 
his Son, A person speaking of one of the popes says, 
‘« His name is Wonderful ;” assuming thai which is spoken 
of Christ in Isaiah, Isa. ix. 6. and applying it unto him. 
They call him also, in express terms, the head ofthe Church, 
the husband of the church, the fowndation of the church ; 
titles peculiarly belonging unto Christ. One says, “‘ He is 
the head, excluso Christo ;” that is, Christ being excluded, 


and without any consideration of him. “ He is (saith he) 


the achmé; the supreme, and chief of the church, Summum 
caput ecclesia, succeeding in the room of Christ; and all 
power is translated from Christ to him.” Not derived, 
but transferred; as if it were removed from Christ, or as if 


he ceased from his primacy over the church, and trans- 


ferred it himself to this vicarious god. Fr this they think a 
modest name, and that the power is lodged in him, so as 
to reside in Christ no longer. And hereupon, though they 
do speculatively own a superior head of the church, yet 
practically they own no higher when this notion obtains 
among them. Here their’religion stops. Here it seems 
to terminate, and to gonohigher, For how little suspicion 
do they discover, that those sins are yet unpardoned, 
which the pope pardons! Or how little dread appears 
among them, of having his judgment reversed by a supe- 
rior judgment ! And so they speak of this headship, which 
they attribute to the pope over ihe church, and represent 
it in the same manner in which itis attributed unto Christ, 
that is, they say the influence of life is communicated by 
him to the church; and represent it as flowing from this 
fictitious head of theirs. But, 

(2.) Such scripiures also, as speak of the dignity, power, 
and greatness of Christ, they do most familiarly apply to 
the pope; some ridiculously, and others impiously, even 
to blasphemy itself. ‘That passage in the eighth Psalm is 
an instance; “Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour, and 
hast made him to have dominion cyer the works of thy 
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hands,” Ps. viii. 5, et seq, This passage which the apostle 
applies to Christ, they apply tothe pope. And it is not to 
be imagined with what absurdity they do minutely apply 
the several following particulars to his holiness. As where 
it is said, Thou hast given him to have dominion over 
the fowls of the air, by that they would have the Gentiles 
understood ; by the oxen, they understand the Jews; by 
the beasts of the field, the pagans; and by the sheep, the 
generality of Christians ; and finally, by: the fish of the 
sea, or whatsoever passeth through the paths thereof, which 
are also said to be put under his feet, they understand 
purgatory. So ridiculous that nothing can be more so! 

But in other of their applications they are most horribly 
blasphemous. They have not pe aa to apply to him 
such passages as these; “I will make him my first-born, 
higher than the kings of the earth,” Psal. lxxxix. 27. Yea, 
and even this also, ‘“‘ From his fulness we have all received 
grace for grace,” (John i. 16.) which some of their writers 
have, in express terms, applied to the pope. 

SY Which is yet more particular, they ascribe unto him 

infallibility, as to all matters of faith; which is a peculiar 
attribute of the Deity, as such. ‘He cannot err,” says 
one expressly concerning the ‘pope; ‘he cannot be de- 
ceived. It must be conceived concerning him that he 
knows all things.” Another expresses himself thus; “ He 
has all things in the chest, the cabinet of his own breast. 
He is unto all the world a living law, that cannot err; 
and in which there is no obliquity :” and the like. , 
_ How very likely is it, that where this notion is prevail- 
ing, practice itself should go no higher than this notion ! 
How likely is it that the faith of multitudes, on this ac- 
‘count, must terminate on this supposed infallible creature! 
And so, what comes all that religion to, which hath, as to 
that part of it that consists in believing, only a man for its 
final object, and so is made purely a human thing ? 

Hereupon they resolve all the validity of the Scriptures 
themselves into the authority of the pope, or the church, 
which is much the same thing. One says, that from the 
church or bishop of Rome the whole book of sacred Scrip- 
tures draws all its strength. And another to the same 
purpose, that the sacred Scripture draws all its force from 
the authority of the bishop or church of Rome. Finally; 
another is so bold as to say very profanely, that the Scrip- 
tures have no more authority than sop’s fables, but as 
they derive it from the church. So that it is very plain 
they place Deity upon this same creature and idol of their 
own making, inasmuch as they ascribe to him infallibility 
in all things; which is-one of the peculiar attributes of 
the supreme God. 

(4.) They ascribe to this god, the power of forgiving 
sins. That none can forgive sins but God is an acknow- 
ledged principle. But this power they give to this god of 
theirs. One of themselves preferred to the pope such an 
application as this ; “ Thou lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy on me! Thou lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the world, grant us thy 
peace!” This was actually said to, and received by, one 
of their popes. And it has been expressly taught of the 
papal power, with respect to this very matter; that where- 
as any ordinary bishop may remit temporal punishment, 
the pope has power to remit eternal; and that he has more 

ower, as to this point, than Christ hath as man. “For 
ley they) Christ, as man, did only procure pardon; but 
the pope, as a god, does give it.” Again, 

(5.) They attribute unto him a power of dispensing 
with the very law of nature. I might instance in several 
things that belong to each table of the decalogue. For 
example, they place a power in their pope to dispense with 
the most solemn oaths. And one positively says, ‘ He 
can make perjury righteousness, if it be for any valuable 
purpose; for the service of his, or the catholic cause.” 
They say again ; “that he can dispense with any of the 
books of the Old Testament, because he is greater than 
the penmenthereof.” As if they had written in their own 
name, or as if he could not be greater than they, in any 
sense, but in his wealth and wickedness. 

6, ‘They ascribe to the pope, what indeed he has been 
wont to assume to himself, a power to alter or add to the 
Gospel, Not only to take off the obligations of the law of 
nature, but to mould too, as he pleases, the law of grace. 
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A certain writer expressly says; that in respect to this or 
that particular case, he can give another sense to the Gos- 
pel. And another tells us in plain words, that he can not 
only interpret the Gospel, but add to it. And we find that 
really the popes have done so. For do not they damn to 
hell, against the sum and the main tenor of the Gospel, 
many good Christians, merely because they will not play 
the idolater, nor give religious homage to this great idol 
the pope; and do they not profess to give a title to heaven 
to many a vile wretch, as wicked as any can be supposed 
tobe? And merely on this account, because they are 
subject to that usurped power? What is this but to make 
another Gospel? Christ says, “He that believes in me 
shall have eternal life.” But they say, at least in their 
practice, “If you do not believe in the pope too, you shall 
not have eternal life.” And whereas Christ says, ‘He 
that believeth not, shall never see the face of God;” they 
say, “‘ Be he never so unholy, if he trusts in the pope, he 
shall be saved.’” And what does all this amount to, but 
the setting up a created thing, as the final object of reli- 
gion? Is not this to dispense with all the fundamental 
laws of nature,and to invade the Gospel of Christ? Well 
may it be said that this vain mortal has set up himself 
above all that is called God, or worshipped as God, 2 
Thess. ii. 4. i! = 

Now let men profess to know the true God as long as they 
will, yet if they will make another god, they take away 
the unity which is most essential to the Divine nature, 
and contrary to the first commandment, which runs thus ; 
Thou shalt have no other god before me. Either they do 
this in speculation, or, which is in reality the same thing, in 
oe Their faith and obedience terminate on this god. 

or all their professing to know God, who isthe Most High 
and Supreme above all, they at least practically deny him. 

And thus far I have thought proper to insist on sundry 
accounts, though I may not suppose any to hear me whom 
this does directly concern. 

Ist, That so we may all of us, who cali ourselves pro- 
testants, have a deep sense on our hearts of the great mer- 
cy of God, in distinguishing our case. And, - 

2dly, That we may be duly sensible of his mercy in 
preserving us from such achurch, as he has hitherto done: 
and from such men, whose principles not only allow, but 
oblige them to fill the world with slaughters and blood, if 
there be but the least dissension from their party and in- 
terest; or if people are not entirely devoted to their way. 

3dly, That we may all of us understand, what a noble 
cause we have to struggle for against this party of men, in 
this difficult time in which we live; and may see what 
reason we have to “contend earnestly for the faith once 


| delivered to the saints,” (Jude 3.) and as it was given to 


them. And finally, to add no more, 

Athly, Thatif ever it should be our lot to suffer by such 
hands, we may understand, how glorious a cause we have 
to suffer in; and how much better it is to suffer by such 
men, than to be of them. Men! whose religion instructs 
them in all impiety and vice; and who are much worse 
by the influence thereof, than they would have been by 
mere nature, So that any impartial unconcerned person 
who shall consider the case, view it in every light, and 
take a survey of the scheme or model of their practical 
principles, cannot but say, ‘If this be Christianity, let me 
be an honest pagan !” 

In a word: When their doctrines lead them to such 
things as cruel murders, injurious treacheries, and the 
most horrid perjuries; when their principles rase the 
foundations of all human society, or tend to make it dis- 
solve, so as that no man knows how to trust another; 
when mankind must even disband on these terms, and 
live in cells or dens apart by themselves, (for there can be 
no commerce one with another, if these principles gene- 


‘rally obtain in the world,)—I say, if this be the cases it is 


surely better to suffer by such men, than to be of their 
party. Especially if we consider how these things must 
needs engage Heaven against them, and that Divine ven- 
geance must fall at length upon them who have profaned 
such a name, and so horridly pretended to Christianity, on 
purpose as it were to make it odious to the heathen world. 
“Tf the Christian religion,” may pagans say, “ be such as 
these men represent it, what a strange God is their God. 
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that will oblige them, who profess his religion, to be false, 
bloody, and cruel; and all for the serving a secular inte- 
rest and end!” 

It is easy to apprehend the mischievous tendency of 
such practical principles of theirs, and how much pagan- 
ism is better than their religion. How much better indeed 
it were to have no religion; because, in this case, there 
is a coincidence of the most vicious inclinations with 
wicked principles. Now think what strength is added to 
a vicious inclination, when a principle falls in with it that 
shall justify it. Mere pagans do, many times it is true, 
transgress the law of nature; but as the apostle tells us, it 
is with their consciences accusing them, (Rom. ii. 15.) or 
with regret. But now, when the dictates of judgment and 
conscience concur with men’s vicious inclinations, this is 
worse than it is with the heathens. 

A heathen may possibly be guilty of perjury himself, 
but his conscience remonstrates against it,and on his own 
principles he is self-condemned. But when there shall be 
a principle which suggests to a man that it is lawfultosin, 
and not only so but that it is his duty to perjure himself, 
with how strong a stream must the current of wickedness 
run in the world! 

And certainly at such a time as ours is, and indeed in 
future ages, it is to be feared, there will be this reason 
why such a case should be represented to the world as it 
is; that we may know what we have to oppose, and what 
it is we have to stand by in such an opposition ; whether 
in doing or suffering, or whether with success in this 
world, or no. Upon these accounts I have thought it 
proper to insist thus far on this sort of persons, who pro- 
fess the Christian religion, but corrupt and falsify it; 
partly speculatively, partly practically ; professing to know 
God, while, in another sense, and more effectually a great 
deal, they deny the God whom they profess to own and 
acknowledge f 
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In our former discourse we proposed to inquire, wnat 
sort of persons they are, who may be said to overthrow 
their profession; and to make it a mere nullity, or of no 
significance. Namely, 

I. Such as profess the true religion, but so falsified and 
corrupted, as that the very object of their profession is 
strangely altered from itself. They profess what, origi- 
nally, was the true religion; but, as they profess it, it is 
not true. These we have already considered. 

II. I proceed now to consider the second sort of men 
that were spoken of: namely, such as profess that which 
is most true, to wit, the Christian religion in its purity ; 
but do it most untruly, and are altogether insincere in that 
profession. 

And, in order to this, I shall confine myself to these 
two heads that lie in the text, which I have doctrinally 
opened in a former discourse. That is, as I have already 
shown, they may very truly be said to deny Him in works, 
whom they profess to know and acknowledge as the true 
God: who have, in the first place, an habitual propension 
to abominable wickedness; or in the next place, an ha- 
bitual aversion to whatsoever is good. 

1. They may be truly said to deny God in their works, 
though they profess to know him, who have an habitual 
propension to habitual wickedness. There are indeed two 
expressions of the apostle, that are here alluded to; name- 
ly, abominable and disobedient: the former of which, as 
we have shown before,* speaks the wickedness to which 
suchsare propense ; and the latter, the obstinacy of that 
propension. Which is plainly signified by the word ren- 
dered disobedient ; which we may render more emphati- 
eally untractableness, such as by no persuasions can be 
withdrawn from a wicked course. . 

Idoubt.not but there are many such persons, who be- 
cause they are not of that sort which we have spoken of in 
the preceding discourse, but account themselves very good 
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protestants; and are resolved, for ought they know, to 
continue such as long as they live, therefore conclude they 
are on very good terms with God. Whether there are 
not many who go under this honourable name, unto whon 
this character too much agrees, of being obstinate in a 

course of wickedness, you yourselves, with too much 

clearness, may judge. However I hope, that your ac- 

quaintance does not lie with such persons, so as to have 

much occasion to observe their way and course; I hope, 

I say, it is not generally so with you. But who is there, 

whom common fame and common cry can suffer to be 

ignorant of the wickedness that lurks, yea that rages, un- 

der the very name of protestantism ? Unless a man would 

shut himself up in a den or a cell, he cannot help know- 

ing that there is a great deal of wickedness amongst us, 

which ought to go under the title of abominable: wieked- 

ness! which even protestants obstinately persist in. The 

horrid oaths, execrations, and blasphemies, which the 

taverns resound with, and of which the streets are not in- 

nocent;—the debaucheries of. all sorts;—who can keep 

himself from knowing there are such things done and 

practised among those, who are concerned to maintain 

the name and reputation of being protestants, and value 

themselves upon it ? 

And yet it must be said, that though such wickedness 
be abominable, yet itis too little abominated. Those who 
are not themselves, it may be, guilty of such vices, are 
drawn into a participation of the guilt of others, in some 
measure, by not resenting, by not taking to heart, and by 
not mourning over the wickedness of the times in which 
they live. A way of partaking with other men’s sins that 
is but too real, and too little thought of ! 

And it is well, if some do not partake of the guilt of 
others further than this, that would not be thought to 
countenance or approve their wicked practices; who yet, 
when they are in company with them, bear a part therein. 
Particularly to mention one instance, in drinking confusion 
to such or such a party, and the like; as if it were the 
pouring in of liquor, and not the pouring out of prayer, 
that is the way to engage the Almighty God to be on their 
side. And whither does all this tend? "Whatseems to be 
the meaning and import of it but this? That men do, as 
it were, set themselves to tempt or defy the justise and 
vengeance of Heaven! To try whether God can yet find 
a way to turn our houses into flaming beacons, and lay 
this city again in a ruinous waste! Or to try what further 
stores there are yet in the armoury of God; what furni- 
ture in his quiver, and whether he hath any more arrows 
to spend upon us orno! For, togono further than this 
city, I would very fain know, who that has had the oppor- 
tunity to observe and take notice, can say that London is 
so much better now, than it was before the fire, that we 
have no reason to fear a repetition of any such judgment 
as that, or the pestilence which immediately preceded it ? 
Unless we will think that all things fall out by chance, or 
casually, or by the designs of men; or that a just and holy 
God has no hand in the government of the world, andthe 
ordering and disposing of events, which fall out in it. 
That calamity which brought this glorious city into dust, 
did not spring out of it; neither does affliction come from 
thence, though it may bring us thither. 

And will men think, that the name of protestant will be 
a protection from such severities and awful judgments 
hereafter ? Why then was it not so before ? Do we imagine 
that Almighty God is so taken with names; or that they 
are a matter of so high account with him? Can we sup- 
pose that he will less resent, or be more patient of, affronts 
and contempt from a protestant, than from a papist, or a 
pagan ? ill not wickedness be the same thing in both? 

But perhaps some may be ready tosay; “ All this is 
very right; but we have more than the name of being pro- 
testants: we perform many duties that do belong to that 
religion.” And perhaps one sort of protestants may glory 
and make their boast, that for their parts, they are diligent 
in their attendance on public worship, and devout in 
bearing a part in the solemnity thereof, but especially in. 
the prayers of the church: they ate very punctual in the 
observances of it; missing in no point of ceremony; keep 
exactly to all the modish and fashionable rites ; have their 

a See Page 630. 
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responses at their fingers’ ends, and the like. Another sort, 

it may be, boast otherwise and on different grounds; who, 

thinking that this is not so sure a way, choose rather ano- 

t ind of worship, which they fancy to be purer: and 

with great zeal and diligence hear the preachers, that are 
in most vogue amongst them, and yet it may be all ‘the 
while are not the better men. So prone are persons of 
vicious inclinations to be any thing, rather than true Chris- 
tians! To put on any shape, or pass under any denomi- 
nation in the world, rather than admit of that one thing, 
called serious living Christianity ! 

But if we might but reason the matter here a little, I 
would observe, that be your denomination what it will 
under that general one of protestants; be the thing you 
profess, objectively, never so good; can you really think 
that such a profession of true principles, or the being of 
such and such a denomination, can in God’s balance pre- 
ponderate, and outweigh gross and abominable wicked- 
ness? Can those things singly considered, which are in 
themselves so light, entitle us to a greater share of the Di- 

“ vine favour, than the people of Israel could expect ? Con- 
eerning whom we find, that when they were become “a 
sinful nation, a people laden with iniquities, a seed of evil 
doers,” and who upon their being “smitten more, did still 
revolt more and more ;” (Isa. i. 4, e¢ seg.) yet although the 
cave was thus with them, they thought to expiate all this, 
zad to make God some great recompense and amends by 
their sacrifices, Wherefore these were brought upon the 
altar one upon another, and mighty punctual they were in 
observing their new moons and solemn assemblies. When 
the case, I say, stood thus, How does God accept the re- 
compense ? Why thus, “ Bring no more,” says he, ‘‘your 
vain oblations, your incense is an abomination to me, and 
your new moons and solemn assemblies: My soul hates 
them, Lam weary to bear them,” ver. 13, 14. And to the 
same purpose we find it largely spoken throughout the 
fiftieth Psalm.- And how could we possibly think it should 
be otherwise, if we understand at all the nature of God, 
or the genius and design of true religion? Which, if it 
serve for any purpose at all, must serve for this; ‘‘to re- 
fine men’s spirits, to govern their lives, to fit them for 
walking with God in this world, and to prepare them for 
the next.” What serves religion for, if not for this pur- 
pose? And of what service is their religion, which is frus- 
trated of its main design and end? Indeed, for men to 
take up religion for other inferior purposes, is most grossly 
to debase it. It is true it should serve other purposes as 
secondary, and subordinate to that which is the ultimate 
design of it; if it was only to keep up the decorum of 
things. But when it is made to serve inferior purposes, 
as if they were primary; when it is only taken up asa 
badge of distinction between one party of men and another, 
under pretence of which men are only designing to pro- 
mote the interest of a party; this frustrates its end and 
ultimate design. It is very true, God is pleased to twist, 
as it were, the interest of religion with that of a civil na- 
ture. But when this is made the chief design of the other, 
it is to turn it into vain idolatry; and, in effect, to dis- 
annul religion; inasmuch as all things, of moral consi- 
deration, are ever specified from the object and end, 

Tt concerns us then to consider, how little it-can avail 
any. of us to bear such a name as we have been speaking 
of, if in the mean time there be a life and practice that is 
manifestly flagilious, and contrary in its general stream 
and current to the rules and design of the religion to which 
“we pretend. Why should we think ourselves more con- 
siderable to God, or more favoured by him, than his an- 

» ecient people weré, namely, the children of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob? who, notwithstanding any privileges on that 
account, are said upon their apostacy unto wickedness to 
be as the children of the Ethiopians to him; (Amos ix. 
7.) that vile accursed race, the posterity of Cush, who de- 
scended from an accursed Cham. 

Indeed there is little reason why their religion should at 
all advantage them, who do themselves most reproachfully 
expose and dishonour their profession. In the account of 
God it will be all one, protestant or no protestant, so long 
as men indulge to a vain wicked life. As “in Christ 
neither circumcision nor uncirecumcision availeth any 
thing, but a new creature ;” (Gal. vi. 15.) so we may say, 
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out of Christ this availeth nothing. Trojan or Tyrian will 
be all one, if wickedness rule and reign in the heart and 
life of the man. For thus the apostle Paul argues; it makes 
no difference in the point of acceptance with God, under 
the Gospel dispensation, whether a man be a Jew or 
“Greek, Barbarian or Scythian,” and the like, since 
“Christ is all and in all,” Col. iii. 11. In which passage he 
may possibly refer tora Scythian, who, having an inclina- 
tion to learning, betook himself to Athens, to study the 
principles of philosophy that were taught there. But meet- 
ing*one day with a person, that very insolently upbraided 
him on the account of his country, he gave him this smart 
repartee; ‘‘ True indeed it is, my country is a reproach to 
me; but you, for your part, are a reproach to your country.” 
So we may say of these professors ; that though their reli- 
gion is no reproach to them, yet they are a shame and re- 
proach to their religion. “ It-as sad indeed, that so great a 
part of the world should lie under so gross and corrupt a 
religion as that is of the church of Rome, which is a brand 
of infamy on its professors; but it is a far worse case when 
men, by their vicious immoral practices, are a reproach to 
a better religion, as we protestants esteem ours to be; which 
conduct God will severely punish, without doubt, another 
day. If Christian protestants behave as ill as vicious pa- 
pists or pagans, while they carry a better name, it is likely 
God will distinguish them hereafter, just as they have here 
distinguished themselves ; that is, they shall lie under the 
name .of protestants in hell, as others do under that of 
papists, If our great Redeemer and Lord command us to 
reckona disorderly Christian, who is obstinate in his wick- 
edness, as a heathen and a publican; (Matt. xviii. 17.) 
pray what do you think he will account of them himself in 
the great day? Will he have us more strictly righteous, 
or equitable, than he himself intends to be ? 

It may perhaps here be said upon all this, “It is very 
true; it cannot but be acknowledged, when men make 
such a profession, and are of so bad lives, they greatly dis- 
honour their religion, and unquestionably expose them- 
selves to greater degrees of Divine vengeance than others. 
Yet is it not hard to judge so ill of the case, as to’say, 
these men deny their God? They do indeed what must 
be owned to be very bad; but surely some gentler thing 
should be said of it, than that they deny the God whom 
they profess to know.” 

In answer to this, I would ask such persons the follow- 
ing question: to wit, Must we or you teach God how to 
speak? And does not the text say expressly, that this is 
a denying of God? We have before shown, in the former 
part, how much more significant an habitual denial of him 
in practice is, than a transient one in speculation, or in so 
many words. However, let us consider, and see if there be 
not, in this case, a plain denial of the great God. These 
two things I imagine will evince it. For, in the Ist place, 
it is plain he is denied in the attributes; and 2nd, in the 
relations that are appropriate and peculiar to him, as God. 

(1.) God is denied in his attributes which are peculiar 


‘to his nature. As for instance, his ommiscience. For do not 


such men, as we here allude to, plainly say ; “‘ How does 
God see? or is there knowledge in the Most High ?” 
Psalm Ixxiii. 11. Does not their practice say it? Is it 
not the language of their lives? And does not that speak 
the sense of their hearts? How can that man be said to 
own an omniscient God, who is gradually transforming 
himself into a beast? Or to believe that his jealous eye 
is looking on, while he obstinately persists in his sinful 
courses ? 

There is also a manifest denial of his wisdom. This is 
the attribute which magnifies itself in the frame of nature, 
and the contrivance of all the laws and constitutions of his 
government. Wisdom is the great and principal endow- 
ment of a legislator. But though God has established 
certain rules to guide and govern us by, and to which it is 
our duty to square our lives; yet says the wicked de- 
bauched wretch, ‘“‘ My appetite dictates to me more wisely 
than so.” And thus the wisdom of the flesh is preferred 
to that which is divine. God says it is wisest and best for 
men to be governed, and to steer their course, by such and 
such strict rules; that it is best for them to be sober, tem- 

erate, chaste, just, and the like. ‘No, say they, to consult 
inclination and carnal appetite is a far wiser course, than 
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to follow him; and this is a thing fit to be confronted to 
the Divine Wisdom! Further, 

They deny his power, both as it signifies might and au- 
thority. As it signifies authority, they carry the matter as 
if he had no right to rule or direct them. As it signifies 
might, they behave as if he were not able to revenge him- 
self on them. Moreover, 

They deny his évuth, He has declared that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, (1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10.) but they seem confident they shall. 

There is also in their practice and conduct a manifest 
denial of his holiness. ‘Be ye holy (says the Almighty) 
for I am holy,” 1 Pet. i. 16. But their behaviour implies 
as much as if they said both, that they will not be holy, and 
that God himself is not so; whilst they imagine to them- 
selves, that he approves the unholy course they take. And, 

There is a denial of his justice, his vindictive justice. 
It is plainly saying, as it were, that he will not judge the 
world; that he will not distinguish between the righteous 
and the wicked, but will deal alike with all. Yea, and 
which is no paradox, though it seems one, their conduct 
implies also a denial, 

Lastly, of his mercy and goodness too. But you will 
perhaps say, that seems strange; for it is Divine mercy on 
which these men do peculiarly rely. God will be merciful 
when all is done. But can they be said to trust in his 
mercy, when they do not truly rely on his word? That 
which they trust in is nothing but a mere phantom, an 
imagination of their own hearts; and so it is trusting to 
themselves, and not to God. They have no other trust but 
that of fools, that is, trusting to their own hearts ; to what 
the fon cyaeses's, or the imagination can create. For if 
they did hope in the Divine mercy in reality, they who 
had such a hope would purify themselves as God is pure. 
That would break their hearts and mollify their temper, 
so.as that they would have but little disposition to be stout 
against God. 

Whilst, therefore, men thus deny these great attributes 
of the Divine nature, may they not be said to deny God 
himself. For pray what kind of notion should we have of 
God, if these were set aside? What a horrid idea would 
that be of an untrue, unholy, unwise, unjust Deity ! 

+ (2.) God is also denied by persons of this character, with 
respect to the great relations in which he stands to all his 
reasonable creatures. I do not mean those special rela- 
tions which he bears to his own peculiar people; but those 
wherein he stands to all in common, who are universally 
the work of his hands, and as the Psalmist expresses it, the 
sheep of his pasture, Psalm c. 3. Which relations are 
pouepally these following, to wit, those which result from 

is creation of us; his propriety in us; his dominion over 
us ; and his continual beneficence towards us. But, 

Do they own him as their Creator, or themselves to be 
his offspring, who thus bend themselves against the great 
Parent of all? * t 
* Do they own him as their Proprietor, or themselves as 
his property ?. The ox indeed knows his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib, (Isa. i. 3.) but they know not theirs, 
saying; ‘‘ Weare our own; who is Lord overus?’ This 
is at least the sense and meaning of the conduct of these 
men, Further, _ 

Do they own him to be their Ruler, or do they truly call 
themselves his subjects, when their life is a continued re- 
bellion? Or, finally, 

Do they own him for their Benefactor? But how can 
they be said to acknowledge, that it is he from whom all 
their good comes, when they live to themselves, and not 
to him? It is very plain phen es they deny God in all 
these relations as well as in his attributes. 

Now let us consider what it is to own God in an abso- 
lute, while he is disowned in a relative, sense. ‘To say he 
is a God, but shall not be a God to me, what does this 
amount to but a denial of him? He must be acknow- 
ledged in the general relation first, before we can have any 
ground to hope that he stands in those of a special nature 
to us, in which he is related to his peculiar people. If a 
man should own his prince after that rate, that is, only 
under an absolute notion, asa great king, as he would the 
Grand Signior Cham of Tartary; but at the same time 
should avow he should be no king to him; would that 
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profession, think you, justify a man who should oppose or 
rebel against his rightful prince ? AL 

Thus far then you see as to the first character, That 
they who are obstinate in a course of wickedness, whatso- 
ever they profess, do most apparently in their works deny 
God. JI shall touch but briefly on the ; 

2. In which I propose to prove the same point, from 
their habitual aversion to that which is good; or a general 
disaffection to every good work; which is the next charac- 
teristic of this sort of persons,according to St. Paul’s account. 

There are those in the world who are apt to think well 
of their own case, because they are not of this last men- 
tioned sort. They for their parts practise no such impie- 
ties, as:many others do; none can say they are murderers, 
adulterers, false-dealers, and the like; and therefore they 
reckon their case good: just as if it should be thought im- 
possible a man should die of any distemper but the plague. 
Or as if in a battle, a soldier should employ his whole care 
to protect his head, and not expect a stab or a bullet in 
his heart. So little is it considered what is so obvious to 
the common reason of a man! 

Good comes only by the concurrence of all things which 
are requisite thereunto; and evil, by any failure of one of 
those things. It may therefore be said of such persons, 
“Ye are not, it may be, guilty of such and such evils, but 
what good do you do? from what temper of ‘mind ? from 
what principle ? or with what disposition do you do it ?” 
To such I address myself, and suppose, that many have 
this to say for themselves, that they pray ; they hear God’s 
word; they give-alms; and the like. ‘‘Do you so? It 
is well. But with what disposition do you engage in all 
these duties? Is it not with an averse disinclined heart ? 
or is it not fromsome corrupt root and principle or other ?” 
The case is very forlorn indeed when men do make their 
boasts of the fruits, and cannot so much as show the tree! 
As there cannot be a good and holy principle without its 
connatural effects, so nor can there be right effects if they 
proceed not from their proper principle. There are none 
capable of good works, but those that are created in Christ 
Jesus thereunto; without this, men perform religious du- 
ties without heart or soul. To illustrate this matter let it 
be considered, how much the hearts of men are engaged 
in the work of some profitable calling or pleasing recrea- 
tion ; and on the other hand, how little their hearts are in 
prayer, in any duties in which they are to converse with 
God. And how can persons think to please God in those 
duties, in which they take no pleasure themselves? If you 
are not pleased with them, how do you think he should ? 

But it may here be said, “ What! does every one deny 
God in his works, who feels an indisposition in himself to 
those which are good? Or who does good works, though 
many times it may be with an indisposed heart?’ Tan- 
swer ; Is it not easy to understand the difference between 
the indisposition of the sick and lame, and that of the 
dead? Is there no difference between those, who hav 
weak imperfect grace, and those who have none ? I shall 
briefly point out to you some things to this purpose, which 
are very obvious. 

(1.) The indispositions of one sort are only gradual, but 
of the other they are total. There is in one no taste or. 
disposition for any thing that is good : in the other, though 
there be a great indisposition in the general, yet there is 
withal some desire after God ; some inclination and ten- 
dency to that which is good. So as that they may be ca- 
pable of saying, as the apostle St. Paul represents the case, 
“The good that I would do, Ido not,” Rom. vii. 19. I 
have a mind to it, though the bent of my mind is not so 
strong as it should be. 

(2.) The indispositions of the one are constant and ha- 
bitual, of the other only intermitted. That is, the indis- 
position of a wicked unregenerate heart is continued, and 
at all times alike; but the indispositions of a soul, 
which is in the main pious and good, are oulygiag inter 
vals. ‘They are not always alike indisposed. There is 
an alteration in this case, but none in the other, so long as 
that spiritual death remains upon them. In a word, all 
good persons experience, that they have sometimes a 
greater relish for their eS and the service of God, than 
they have at other times. Besides, 

(3.) The *ndispositions of the carnal and vicious are un- 
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observed and unlamented; but it is not so with those of 
the other character. Their indispositions to that which is 

‘good are reflected on with sorrow; taken notice of with 
regret ; and very much bémioaned, in these pathetic words, 
“ O wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
this death!” Rom. vii. 24. Do the dead reflect ? do they 
lament that they are dead ?—But the sick lament that 
they are sick, and the pained that they are in pain; and 
each are sensible of their respective calamities. 

(4.) And lastly, good Christians strive against their in- 
dispositions in the expectation of remedy and redress ; but 
there is no such thing in the other. The indispositions of 
those who are regenerate, are matter not only of their pre- 
sent complaint, but horror. Itis not so with those of the 
opposite character. These like their state well enough, and 
are contented with the present situation of their immortal 
souls. Their hearts are disaffected towards God ; they are 
far from him, and they choose to be so. But the people 
of God, in whom the Spirit of grace or the divine life doth 
obtain, are aiming to be nearer and nearer to him; and to 
have whatever disinclines their hearts to religion, or keeps 
them at a distance from him, effectually removed. Upon 
the whole, they may find difficulty in their course; but 
is there no difference between breathing with difficulty, 
and having no breath? While therefore those who pro- 
fess to know God, but in works deny him, are really far 
from God; these who have the divine life in them asa 
prevailing principle, do breathe for the liberty of the sons 
of God, and to be brought into that state, where they shall 
love, and serve, and obey the ever blessed God perfectly, 
and eternally. 
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I now proceed, by way of further use and improvement 
of this subject, to lay down some rules and directions, 
that may be of service to all who desire to be of a different 
spirit, or character, from those we have heen considering; 
and would not have this ever justly said of them, that 
while they profess to know God, yet in works they deny 
him. And surely if it be considered how incongruous, 
how odious, how pernicious and destructive a thing this 
is; nothing can be apprehended of greater concernment to 
us, than affectually to endeavour, that we may not have 
this character resting upon us. That you may not, con- 
sider seriously, I pray, and observe such directions as 
these 

1. Once bring the matter to this point, that the profes- 
sion you make may be the effect of your solemn deliberate 
choice. There is too much reason to recommend this rule 
to the generality of Christians, amongst whom, it is very 
apparent, there are too many, whose profession 1s rather 
the effect of chance, or fate; or any thing they are thrown 
into, by the concurrence of some external circumstances in 
their condition; than of a serious deliberate choice. How 
many are there who profess themselves Christians, as we 
observed before, merely because it is the religion of their 
country ! or was that of their ancestors! or is established 
by the laws under which they live! So that it would be 
very inconvenient for them, too hazardous it may be, or 
at least scandalous, to make a contrary profession. Now 
it highly concerns us once to come to this, that the religion 
we are of be what we have chosen, and that we profess it 
upon mature deliberation. We are nothing in religion till 
we come to this. But, 

It may here be said, ‘‘ What then! are we to begin 
again? We have been Christians long, it is a profession we 
have long sustained, and do so to this day.” To which I 
reply, that all is yet to begin, wherein we are still short and 
defective. We read concerning the people of Israel, that 
when Moses had brought them to a more explicit owning 
of God, and said, “ You have this day avouched the Lord 
for your God, and he has avouched you for his people ;” 
it is added, with reference to this same thing and time 
also, “ Thou art this day become a holy people unto the 
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Lord thy God,” Deut. xxvi. 17,18, 19. What! did they 
but then become his people ? Not so, for they were esteemed 
as such before by Jehovah the God of Israel; but they be- 
came so more explicitly, and by a direct act of their own, 
wherein they did as it were interchange obligations with 
the Almighty. And several years after, when Joshua, to- 
wards the close of his life and government, was upon that 
solemn treaty withthem, which you find in the 24th chap- 
ter, he again puts all to their choice, saying, ‘‘ Choose you 
this day whom you will serve ;” (Josh. xxiv. 15.) submit- 
ting the matter again to their judgment and election. 
What! were they then to choose what religion to be of ? 
No, they were to renew their choice, and to do the thing 
with great solemnity and seriousness, and in a distinct 
manner, overagain. And if it has not been done seriously 
and deliberately hitherto by you, let it be done now once 
for all; for till then, you cannot so much as say you have 
a religion of your own. And surely if a man would call 
any thing his own, it would be his religion. Your religion 
is otherwise but the religion of your country, or of the 
party to which you belong. It is not truly yourown. No 
man would be contented merely because he lives in an 
opulent country, while he himself has no estate in it; or 
account himself rich, only because he lives in a rich na- 
tion. What should be so much mine, as my religion 4 But 
this can never be mine till I undertake to profess it, on a 
solemn and well weighed choice, after having considered 
and balanced all things, so as to be able to say; ‘‘ This 
profession I take upon me as best, most excellent, most 
comfortable, as well as most glorious.’ 4 

2. Endeavour to know God in good earnest. Know 
him indeed, and you are then in no danger of the charge, 
which the apostle brings against false professors. You 
have been formerly told, that this phrase of professing to 
know God, is not to be restrained and limited unto the bare 
speculative knowledge of him, abstractly considered. But 
though it is not to be thus limited, yet it must include this 
as the leading, initial thing to all the rest. It isan expres- 
sion for religion in general, and is sometimes put for the 
whole of it; and therefore it cannot be supposed to leave 
out that, which is the fundamental! and leading principle 
of all, from whence the denomination is taken, and put 
upon the whole. 

If you consider the object of this knowledge, it is not 
God abstractly considered. -If you consider the nature of 
it, it isnot barely notional knowledge that is sufficient ; nor, 
as we have already shown, the knowledge of God in Christ 
Jesus, according to that divine revelation, which is con- 
tained in the New Testament: which phrase is used in 
Scripture to signify the Christian religion, before the reve- 
lation of which, the Gentiles are represented as not know- 
ing God, Gal. iv.8. What! did they not own a Deity 
before? No doubt they had some knowledge of a supreme 
eternal Being, as the heathens had in common, (Rom. i. 
19, 20, 21.) and yet their state of heathenism is said to be 
a state wherein they did not know God. They did not 
know God so as to be acquainted with the true method of 
worshipping, conversing with, and enjoying of him, which 
is discovered to us only in the Gospel. The world, says 
the apostle, through wisdom knew not God, 1 Cor. i. 21. 
It is spoken plainly of the more refined pagans, who go 
under the name of Gentiles. Andhad not they the know- 
ledge of the Deity? No doubt they had; for it is else- 
where said, they did know him, but not. glorify him as 
God, Rom. i. 21. The meaningis, that they did not know 
him through Christ as Mediator. And it was through their 
wisdom that they did not so know him, when they might 
have done it; because the doctrine of a crucified Christ 
to them appeared a very foolish thing, which by no means 
gratified that wisdom to which they highly pretended. 
They knew not God, that is, they were not Christians. 

With respect to the nature of this knowledge, it is of a 
vital, efficacious, transformative quality, which alone is 
worthy of the name. Such is the knowledge which our 
Lord speaks of. ‘ This is life eternal, to know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” 
John xvii. 3. It is such a knowledge, as by which the soul 
is caught into a union with the blessed object of it. He 
has given us understanding that we may know him that 
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is true; and we are in him, even in his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. “ Thisis the true God and eternal life,” 1 John 
v. 20. Itis a knowledge that blasts and withers sin at the 
very root, and so efficaciously transforms the soul into the 
image of God’s own holiness. ‘‘ He that sinneth, hath not 
seen God nor known him,” 3 John 11. The same word 
there rendered seen signifies known; Ye have not heard 
his voice nor seen his shape, John v. 37. You have never 
had a true notion of God yet truly inwrought into your 
souls. “Awake to righteousness and sin not! I speak it 
to your shame, some have not the knowledge of God,” 
1 Cor. xv. 34, Labour then thus to know God in earnest, 
by such a kind of knowledge as shall influence the prac- 
tice, and in the event bring about and accomplish the 
blessed union betwixt him and you. 

3. Ponder well on the dignity and sacredness of this 
profession, Oh what a mighty thing is this! that whereas 
the world has been lost in the ignorance of God, through 
many successive ages, we should tale upon us to profess 
to know him. It is too big a word for the mouth of a pro- 
fane and irreligious world. That description of Balaam 
which he gives of himself, is grand and very solemn ; 
‘The man whose eyes are opened, that heard the word of 
God, that knew the knowledge of the Most High, and saw 
the vision of the Almighty,” Numb. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16. 
And yet the knowledge he alludes to, and which this pro- 
phet seems to glory in, was only such as he derived from 
the spirit of prophecy, and not the spirit of saving, holy 
illumination. However, it was a great thing to come out 
of such a profane mouth as that of Balaam, when he came 
to curse the armies of Israel. 

Let us then consider, I pray, what we say and do, when 
we take upon us to profess to know God. As I intimated 
before, it is an appropriative knowledge that is here pre- 
tendedto. To know him is to acknowledge him as our God, 
as his knowing us is to acknowledge and own us as his 
‘people. This was the pretence of Israel, but connected 
with horrid contempt of him, as we learn from the prophets. 
To know God then is, I say, to acknowledge him as our 
Lord; our Owner, our Proprietor, to whom we belong 
upon a peculiar account. And consider what that account 
is, and under what notion we must own him to be our 
Lord ; namely, as we are his property, and his peculiar 
treasure, For so are all those who are his people, by vir- 
tue of the relation which results from their mutual con- 
tract and agreement. Ientered into covenant with thee, 
says the Almighty to the Jews, and thou becamest mine, 
Ezek. xvi.8. And again, “ You shall be to me a peculiar 
treasure before all people, for all the earth is mine.” Exod. 
xix. 5. They who are his people he reckons them as his 
crown and his diadem, Isa. ]xii. 3. Who, says God, shall 
be mine in the day that I make up my jewels, Mal. 11. 17. 
Those therefore who know God, and are known of him. 
are as the jewels of his crown, the jewels which adorn his 
diadem. And who would be so insolent, as to presume to 
place there a lump of dirt, or a clod of filthy clay! It is 
then very awful to think what professing to know God 
does import, if we only reflect on the dignity and sacred- 
ness of this profession. 

A, Look upon your profession as an obligation upon 
you to a correspondent practice. Every profession is so 
understood among men; and what an ignominy were it 
for a man, to wear the name, when there were none of the 
- thing to which the name corresponds! Do we look upon 
professing to know God only as an idle profession? as a 
thing which no business goes along with, nor is attended 
with any suitable employment? Theology was well de- 
scribed by him, who reckoned it was not mere knowing 
for knowing sake, but was the doctrine of living unto God. 
Moreover, 

5. Comprehend as distinctly as you can in your own 
thoughts, the sum of that duty unto which this profession 
does oblige you. Learn and encompass in your own mind, 
the whole circle of all those duties, which a professing to 
lnow God does engage youto. Run through the ency- 
clopzdia, or the whole system of practical religion; to 
wit, the duties, to the practice of which you are obliged by 
virtue of your profession, both internal and external. Du- 
ties towards God the Father, and his Son, your Creator 
and Redeemer; such as agree with your acknowledgment 
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of the mystery of God and of Christ, Col. ii. 2. Yea, and 
not only such, but also duties towards man too; which re- 
ligion ought to influence, and wherein we are to be go- 
verned by our knowledge of God. ; 

6. Labour thoroughly to understand the grounds on 
which you take upon you the obligation to every Christian 
duty. It is very plain that the agenda of religion, that is, 
the things to be performed by us, are grounded upon the 
credenda, or things to be believed. ‘I beHeve so and so, 
and therefore conceive myself as obliged to do so and so. 
And the common foundation of both I must reckon to be 
the divine authority, revealing certain principles and 
truths as necessary to be believed ; and enjoining certain 
duties as consequences from thence, and equally necessary 
to be done.” ‘Thus go to the bottom and ground of the 
religion you profess, and then you have it in its original, 
and truly divine. But if we look upon our religion as 
merely human, handed down from father to son, and the 
like, no wonder then if we trifle with it ; but no man would 
be adventurous, with relation to what he apprehended to be 
divine. Therefore is men’s religion usually weak, impo- 
tent, and ineffectual; and has net its proper influence in 
commanding the heart, and governing the life, because the 
divine original of it is not apprehended. My own things, 
Iam ready to think, may be used as I please, but I may 
not do so with those-which are divine. In'‘a word, 

When once the authority of God is apprehended, par- 
ticularly of his truth in revealing such and such things, 
and of his power in commanding others, with what weight 
do they come in upon the Spirit of aman! What a press- 
ing question was that of our Lord to the Jews! “ The 
baptism of John,” his solemn manner of initiating men 
into religion, ‘‘ whence was it? from heaven or of men?” 
Matt. xxi.25. They were sensible of the pungency of 
this question, and were afraid to answer him. They knew 
not what to say, and could not but confess themselves 
guilty of a profane neg’ect, if they owned it to be of di- 
vine original. The image that was apprehended to fal! 
down from Jupiter, what a sacred esteem and veneration 
had those heathens for it, who worshipped that idol! be- 
cause the priests had deluded them with such an idle 
fancy. So the Christian religion becomes an operative 
lively thing, when the divinity of it once comes to be 
understood, and really believed. ‘“ We think ourselves 
bound,” says the apostle, to the Thessalonians, “to give 
thanks to God for you without ceasing, that when ye re- 
ceived the word of truth from us, you received it not as the 
word of man, but as the word of God, which effectually 
works in all them that believe,” 1 Thess. ii. 13. 

7. Settle it in your minds as an important truth, that 
the design of that religion of which you are professors, 
that is, of the whole Christian institution and frame of 
things, isto have a people distinguished by peculiar excel- 
lencies from all other men, who are not of that profession. 
They must be supposed to be very slight readers and con- 
siderers of the Bible, who have not seen this to have been 
God’s design ever since he made the world. ‘ You shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation,” 
(Exod. xix. 6.) says the Almighty to Israel, whose whole 
business was as it were religion, worship, and immediate 
attendance on God; being, “a royal priesthood,” (1 Pet. 
ii. 9.) as the apostle paraphrases that expression. ‘“ Our 
Lord gave himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity, 
and to purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” Tit. ii, 14. And therefore he thus expostu- 
lates with his disciples, “If you do only so and so, what 
do you do more than others?’ Matt. v. 47. Do you 
think I would have a people among men, professing ‘my 
religion and belonging unto me, who shall be only as 
other men are, in whom there is nothing of peculiar ex- 
cellence to be found? And therefore the apostle exhorts 
the Christians of Thessalonica, to aim at superior piety 
and virtue, saying, ‘‘ Let us not sleep as do others;” for, 
as it follows, “God has not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 1 Thess. 
y. 6. What! to live in the same drowsy security as others 
do, or as if you were still under the dominion of the same 
spirit of slumber, or as if the same death had prevailed 
over you which has spread itself over the rest of the 
world, what an incongruous thing is this! It is true, God 
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has found no difference among men, but he has made a 
very great one, which arises from the dispensation of his 
grace, rather than from nature; being determined to have 
apeople peculiarly distinguished by their excellent spirit 
and eminent piety and goodness. And this is the meaning 
and intent of this profession of the Christian religion. 
Therefore, 

8. Never rest upon that bare level, which it is possible 
some may come up unto, that are not of this profession. 
Some do not profess to know God in Christ at all, as Jews 
and pagans for instance. What the traditional religion of 
the former, and the mere natural religion of the latter, 
will carry them to, do not think that enough for you. As 
to the former, our Saviour expressly tells his disciples, and 
all that will be his followers, ‘“‘ Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, you 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. v. 20. 
And yet they were the strictest sect of the Jews, as St. 
Paul intimates when he declares, that he had this, as well 
as other things to glory in, if that was of any consequence, 
that he himself was a Pharisee; but yet, says he, “what 
I thought a gain to me when I was of that religion, I 
reckon loss for Christ and the excellency of his know- 
ledge, that I might know him,” (Phil. iii. 5—12.) and so 
attain, with him, the resurrection from the dead. 

You must then be able to outgo the strictest of those 

whom the Judaical religion had formed. For it is very 
apparent that when the time was come, in which Christ 
intended his religion should take place, after having made 
sufficient discovery of himself to the world, then did the 
Spirit of grace retire from the religion of the Jews, as 
being no longer of any force. And though there had been 
many of that religion who feared God before, yet now that 
the Christian institution was established, there was no 
ground to expect that the Spirit should breathe through 
that of Moses. And therefore our Lord tells them plainly, 
“Tf you believe not that I am He, that is, the Messiah 
and the Son of God, ye shall die in your sins,” John viii. 
24. And accordingly the apostle appeals to the Christians, 
at that time, in the following manner; “ Did you receive 
the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of 
faith 2” that is, the Gospel, Gal. iii.2. In short, that re- 
ligion which carries you in a course of holy practice, no 
higher than Judaism in effect, is certainly much short of 
the design of our Lord, and what your profession of 
Christianity supposes. But how much more may this be 
affirmed, if professors among us proceed no further, than 
the natural religion of the heathen world will carry them ? 
Who, notwithstanding their profession to know God in 
Christ, yet go no higher than they in point of justice and 
truth, temperance and sobriety, and in a contempt of this 
world, as well as value and care of their better part, even 
their immortal souls: concerning which some heathens 
speak strangely. “I wonder,” says one, ‘that whereas 
man consists of a soul and body, that there should be so 
much care talzen about the latter, and the care of the soul 
be neglected by most, as a hated thing.” And several of 
them have left us various discourses, concerning the 
greater mischief and malignity that there are in the dis- 
eases of the mind, than in those of the body, or the outward 
man. Maximus Tyrius has a large dissertation on this 
very subject,* and several others of them have wrote to 
the like purpose. Some of them also have expressed their 
reverence to God in asurprising manner. “I so live (says 
one) as always under God’s eye and as apprehending he 
is ever prying into, and looking upon me.” And how plea- 
- Sant expéctations and forethoughts have they had of a fn- 
ture felicity ! It is really admirable to think in what trans- 
ports some of them have been, in the expectations they had 
of a happy state for good and virtuous men. ‘Now when 
paganism does outdo us in these respects, can we be said 
to answer our profession of Christianity, in which we have 
such an amiable discovery of God in Christ; and when 
also we have life and immortality brought to light by the 
Gospel, shining by clear and direct beams. To have 
Christians therefore basely creeping upon the face of this 
earth, and rolling themselves in the dust, so as some pa- 
gans would be ashamed to do! to see them wallowing in 
the impurities of sensual wickedness, which would have 
a Dissert. xiii, Edit, Davis, Lond. 1740, quarto. 
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been a‘reproach to many of them! 
answer our profession. 

9. Lastly ; inasmuch as it is not the best institution in 
the world, that will do our business, without a living reli- 
gion implanted in us, never rest nor be-satisfied without 
that. And whereas there are two things intimated in the 
text, to be opposed to true religion and sincere profession, 
that.is, a propension to evil, and an aversion to good; an 
indulgence in such a course of life as is indeed abomina- 
ble, with a mind reprobate to every good work; know 
then, there must be accordingly a twofold power of reli- 
gion, which must be implanted, to counterwork those two; 
to wit, a sin-mortifying power, and a quickening power. 
The former of which takes away the inclination to evil, 
and the latter an aversion to good. 

There are sundry other particulars which I should 
mention, but have not time; only take this one thing with 
you, that it is never well till the operation of religion be 
from nature; that is, from our participation of the Divine 
nature, which thus exerts and puts forth itself. 


This is surely not to 
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In the conclusion of the preceding discourse it was ob- 
served, that whereas it is not the best institution in the 
world that can do us any service, without an internal vital 
principle of religion within-us, therefore we should never 
rest till we find that prevailing in ourselves. Now in order 
to the obtaining this divine principle so necessary to our 
eternal welfare, it will be of service to lay down the fol- 
lowing directions, in subordination to that last mentioned. 
Particularly, jp: 

1. That wherever this is the real state of the case, that 
is to say, whoever have not this internal power, this vital 
principle of religion, let them own it, and tell their souls 
the real truth of the matter. The principle here spoken of 
is an implanted power, enabling a person to do good with 
promptitude, facility, and delight. Now if such a princi- 
ple as this is wanting in any, let them own it, for itis a 
discernible thing; and consequently where it is in fact 
discerned, it is fit and requisite that it should be ingenu- 
ously owned, or that persons should acknowledge this to 
be the real truth of the case. 

I have said that it is a discernible thing. Indeed, what 
reason can be given why it should be otherwise? How 
can it be imagined that persons should not perceive whether 
they have such a principle or power within them, or not ? 
What! is there so small a difference between life and 
death, that it cannot be pees % nay, that it cannot be 
poe by oneself? There is in men however another 

ind of life, which makes them capable of discussing this 
point: to wit, the principles of rational nature, by which 
Iam capable of self-reflection; and of debating also this 
very question, whether I have any further superadded prin- 
ciple or not. And when I hear there is really such a prin- 
ciple that ought to exist in the mind, my duty is to deal 
closely with myself, and inquire whether I, myself, have 
ever felt any such thing. The question is not, whether I 
have any sort of life or power in the general; but have I 
this life, this power, this which terminates on God! Do I 
find a living principle within my soul which carries it to 
God, and makes it tend to him? The apostle Paul bids 
the Christians at Rome to “ reckon themselvas to be alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord ;” (Rom. vi. 11.) 
and ceriainly no man ought to judge falsely in his own 
case. Thereis a certain divine sie which goes along 
with true religion; as is supposed in that passage of Serip- 
ture mentioned before, speaking of persons who had “the 
form of religion but denied the power thereof,” 2 Tim. iii. 
5. And again, says the apostle, “God hath given to us 
the Spirit of power, and of Jove, and of a sound mind,” 
2 Tim. i.'7. And wheresoever this power or principle is, 
it is a kind of natural power; that is, belonging to that 
new and divine nature; which is in all them that belone 
to God; in all that are born and begotten of him accord- 
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ing to the very design of the Gospel itself. For the Gospel 
is appointed for this purpose, to work this divine frame in 
the souls of men. ‘‘ The exceeding great and precious 
promises thereof are given us, that by them we might par- 
take of the Divine nature;” (2 Pet. 1. 4.) of a certain di- 
vine and godly nature, as those words may be read. The 
operations of nature, though they are silent, yet they are 
strong and powerful. There is no greater difficulty in the 
world than to withstand the course of nature. Now whe- 
ther such a power is working in ourselves, is the point to 
be considered. Let me then ask my soul, “Do I find my- 
self powerfully withheld from evil, as a thing against my 
nature? Do I find myself powerfully engaged to that 
which is good, as if it was connatural to me? most agree- 
able to my nature? Who is there that cannot tell what 
his nature is for and against? Do such and such acts 
flow from me, as the acts of nature do; from their proper 
and congenial principles ? Had I ever sucha kind of new 
nature, withholding me from evil, as a thing I hate; and 
carrying me to what is good, asa thing Ilove? There 
are a sort of living men, in respect of the life of God and 
réligion ; and there area sort of men, who are dead: shall 
I be always ignorant to which party I belong? What an 
absurdity were it, if one should always be in doubt what 
sort of creature he is! that he does not know whether to 
call himself a man or a brute! what an absurdity, I say, 
is this! But certainly it is a much more important ques- 
tion, and of greater concernment, to have it decided whe- 
ther we are the offspring of God or the devil. Whence 
then am I inspirited ? is it from above, or is it from be- 
neath? {t is indeed most shameful to think that such mul- 
titudes of persons, that go under the name of Christians, 
should be contented to live all their days, like an amphi- 
bious sort of creatures, that they cannot tell themselves 
what sort of beings they are. Certainly he would be 
looked upon as a great wonder among men, who should 
be always ignorant of his own name; that is, not know the 
name which rightfully belongs to him. So inlike manner 
it is wonderful, if persons who are destitute of the divine 
principle, which makes men real Christians, do not dis- 
cern this to be the case. But where it is in fact dis- 
cerned, it must be freely owned by all, who desire to ob- 
tain it. 

2. If you apprehend this to be the case, that you have 
not this principle, acknowledge it however to be a real 
thing; and that some persons have it, though you have it 
not. It is too common, when the clearness and force of 
the matter constrain an acknowledgment, that such a di- 
vine power does exist in the souls of men, for persons to 
satisfy themselves with this, that they are but as other men 
are; and to reckon theirs to be no worse, than that which 
is the common ease of mankind. All that lies without 
their compass, er above and beyond their own perceptions, 
they take to be mere fancy and fiction ; and every body is 
a hypocrite, or an enthusiast, that pretends to more than 
they find in themselves. But for what reason is all this? 
Or why must the experience of any such person be thought 
the standard of reality? that is, that nothing can be real 
but what they experience to be so, or exceeds the limits of 
their own perceptions. What! is it not apparent to every 
man, that there are far more considerable realities which 
we know not, than those which we do know ? and is there 
no danger of coming under the character of speaking evil 
of those things which we know nothing of, which some 
were stigmatized with by the apostle Jude with so inuch 
severity? And I would fain have such consider with them- 
selves, what expressions they find scattered up and down 
in the Holy Scriptures, of such a real thing as lively af- 
fections towards God, and a principle of living religion. 
Particularly I would recommend to their consideration 
such passages as these, ‘‘ The Lord is my portion, the lines 
are fallen unto me in pleasant places, and I have a goodly 
heritage,” Psalm xvi. 5, 6. “‘ As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God!” 
Psal. xlii. 1, 2. And again, “ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the strength of my 
heartand my portion for ever,” Ps. lxxiii. 25, 26. When you 
meet with such expressions as these, I would ask you; Do 
you believe that the persons who.used:them were hypocrites 
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or enthusiasts ? that there was nothing m all this but fiction 2 
And when, on one hand, we compare the internal living 
religion, suitable to the import of these devout expressions, 
with a mere external profession, joined with disobedience, 
and abominable practices, on the other hand; I would fain 
know, which of these two does best agree with the Gos- 
pel? which is most agreeable to the sacred records, in 


| which these and other such like passages are tobe found ? 


And if you believe that there was really such a thing as a 
living religion in such persons as we are speaking of in 
ancient times, I would fain know why you, or any one 
else, should have such a bad opinion of the world as to 
think it is quite banished now from among us. For, to 
what end should the Gospel be continued in the world, if 
not to accomplish its own design? which is to work such 
a realizing apprehension of divine things in the minds of 
men, as to influence their practice andbehaviour. Or does 
any one think, that religion is so altered in its nature and 
essence, as that what was religion in former ages, is not 
so now? Have we then, since those times, had a new way 
and method of attaining felicity prescribed to us? have 
we any later Gospel of divine authority, that teaches us 
that mere formalities will serve the turn? Where is that 
Gospel to be found ? 

3. Being then convinced of the reality of such a divine 
principle, endeavour to understand and seriously consider 
the necessity of it. Consider it as a thing that does not 
serve barely for convenience and ornament, but to answer 
the most absolute necessity of our souls, and the exigence 
of your own cake. 

4. Apprehend also the impossibility of attaiming it your 
own selves; I mean this inward principle and power ot 
religion; or by any unassisted endeavours of your own. 
For I pray consider, would you have a religion that should 
be your own or God’s creature? A religion indeed that 
shall be of my own forming and contrivance, I can easily 
make myself accord to; but why should I ever hope that 
this should serve my turn, or do the work ? or why should 
I think against plain experience and my Bible, that the 
most excellent part of religion should be within the com- 
pass of my own power to effect, and produce? Let us 
think how it is with us in other cases. It is you know 
within the compass of human power to shape a statue, or 
paint in colours the picture of a man; but when the artist 
has done all this, can he infuse a soul into that statue, or 
make that picture fit to reason and discourse ? No: when 
he has done his utmost, it will be only a mere piece of in- 
genious contrivance, that looks specious to the eye, but 
has in itself nothing of sense, life, or motion; can do no- 
thing like what it imitates, for still something within will 
be necessary. So in like manner I can externally shape 
myself like a Christian, but can I infuse the divine life 
into this external form? can [make myself to live, choose 
and delight, love and joy in God, asa Christian? It is 
therefore good for us to know the bounds of our own 
power ; what it can, and what it cannot, do in this regard. 
And hereupon to prevent an objection, I add another di- 
rection: to wit, 

5. Seek this principle and divine power were it is to be 
had, even of him who alone can giveit. For it may be 
said perhaps, “If it be not within my compass to help 
myself, what have I to do but to sit still?” The case itself 
tells you what you must do. If you cannot help yourself 
in that which is absolutely necessary to your welfare, you 
are to go to God, from whom this assistance is to be had 
by fervent prayer. It is the common dictate of nature to 
all mankind, when once they apprehend a distress, to fly 
to heaven for help. Finally, 

6. Use all the other means of obtaining this power, which 
are appointed for this purpose, designedly with a view to 
this great and important end. To read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to hear sermons, to meditate upon what we read and 
hear, to confer with living Christians, such as evidently 
appear to have the power of religion, are the means I speak 
of; but we must regard them only as means, otherwisé 
they may be used long, and the end of all be never brought 
about. It is one thing how other creatures attain their 
end, and how a reasonable creature reaches his. An arrow 
reaches its mark, without considering whither il goes; but 
do you think a reasonable being is to attain his end so? 
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No; his duty is to take that course, and use those means, 
that lead to his end, designedly, and on purpose to secure 
it. As for instance: there are many that join in the ordi- 
nance of Christian worship; but if I put the inquiry to 
myself, What do I do this for? and cannot answer, “I 
use such and such means on purpose for such ends, that I 
may have my soul furnished with internal religion, or the 
life of God;” I may call these the means of grace, but it 
is plain I do not tnderstand the end thereof; nor use the 
means designedly for the attainment of this end. When 
a man finds his soul empty, and destitute of the power of 
godliness, or the internal living principle of religion, though 
he does the things which God hath appointed to be means 
for begetting such a principle, yet it is plain he never uses 
them as the means to thisend. But if you purposely de- 
sign, by attending upon God’s solemn worship, to get this 
vital and internal principle of real piety, this may come to 
something in time; and in this way you are to wait, which 
is of divine appointment, till the desired end is effectually 
obtained. For always remember this; you are bound to 
God, but he is not bound to you. And now for the en- 
forcement of all this, I shall add two or three motives, and 
so conclude. 

(1.) If you come not to this, whatever you do, with re- 
Jation to matters of a religious nature, you do under a 
force. There are many things, it may be, you abstain 
ag or practise; but it is all owing to a force put upon 
rou, if this divine principle is wanting; which must needs 
make religion an uncomfortable service. 

(2.) Religion is nothing in itself, when it is nothing else 
but mere profession. Alas! how inconsiderable a thing 
is it! a mere show! a vain shadow! And what can be 
expected from what has no more of substance in it, than 
such an empty profession? It will be of no avail. We 
read that, “Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth his 
garments, lest he walk and they see his shame,” Rev. xvi. 
15. Truly such a profession that has no bottom, nothing 
internal to correspond to it, is a garment that will not be 
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kept; you will lose it; it will be blown away from you in 
an evil time: it is too short while you have it, and very 
soon you will cease to have it, when a time of difficulty 
comes, which you have reason to expect. 

(3.) And lastly; to go on with such a profession with- 
out ever looking after the power of godliness, will not only 
come to nothing, but will most highly provoke Almighty 
God. For I pray consider, professing religion is assuming 
to yourselves the name of God; therefore to profess vainly, 
is to profane his sacred name. And do we not know, that 
the God whose name we assume is a jealous God? and 
that he will not hold them guiltless that take his name in 
vain? Oh, how dreadful will the controversy be about 
this in the day of final account! But really there is reason 
to believe, that God has a controversy to manage with the 
Christian world before that day come: partly with those 
who corrupt and deprave the whole frame of the Christian 
institution itself; and partly with those who contradict 
the very design of it, in their lives and practice. And, 
oh! when God shall come to plead with such in this man- 
ner, ‘Why have you profaned such a divine religion as 
this? Why have you made the religion of Jesus seem to 
the world an impotent or ignominious thing? inasmuch, 
as you have formed it, it has made men no better than 
Turkism or paganism would have done !” how, I say, will 
this be answered in the great day? And in like manner, 
when God comes to plead his own cause against a hypo- 
critical generation, who contented themselves with exter- 
nal forms and shadows, though they never so openly con- 
tradicted all that they pretended to in their behaviour; 
how will they be able to answer for themselves, or to jus- 
tify their conduct ? 

Now that this may not be the case of any of us, God of 
his infinite mercy grant for the sake of our blessed Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ; to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be given and ascribed all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. Amen. 
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1 JOHN IV. 20, the latter part. 


HE THAT LOVETH NOT HIS BROTHER WHOM HE HATH SEEN, HOW CAN HE LOVE GOD WHOM HE HATH NOT SEEN ? 


The whole verse runs thus: 


IF 4 MAN SAY, I LOVE GOD, AND HATETH HIS BROTHER, HE IS A LIAR: FOR HE THAT LOVETH NOT HIS BROTHER WHOM HE HATH 
SEEN, HOW CAN HE LOVE GOD WHOM HE HATH NOT SEEN 2 


My purpose at present is not to speak from these words 
either of love to God, or our brother, absolutely and singly ; 
but comparatively only, according to that connexion which 
they have one with another; and the difference of the one 
from the other respecting their objects, as the object of the 
one is somewhat visible, and of the other somewhat invisi- 
ble. There is one thing necessary to be premised to this 
intended discourse concerning the acceptation of love 
here, and it is this; that the apostle in this little tractate 
of love, as this epistle may for the most part be called, doth 
not design to treat of love as a philosopher, that is, to give 
us a precise formal notion of it; but to speak of it, with 
a latitude of sense; not so indeed as to exclude the for- 
mal notion of love as it is seated in the inner man, but so 
as to comprehend in it such apt expressions and actings of 
it, as according to the common sense of men were most 
agreeable and natural to it. And therefore speaking of 
love to God in chap. ii. ver. 5. he tells us, that ‘‘ Whoso 
kkeepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God perfect- 
ed:” that is, the very perfection of the love of God stands 
in this, in keeping his word. So in chap. v. ver. 3. “ This 
(saith he) is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” And speaking of the other branch of this love in 
chap. ili. ver. 17. he saith, ““Whoso hath this world’s 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?’ The apostle calls this the love of God 
also; it being one and the same divine principle of love 
implanted by God himself, which spreads itself to several 
objects all under one and the same communication, as 
having more or less of the divine beauty and loveliness 
appearing in them. 

So that if any one should go about here to play the so- 
phister, and say, ‘Love is a thing, which hath its whole 
nature and residence in the inner man. Define it never so 
accurately, you will find it to be wholly and entirely seated 
there. Now therefore, since nothing can be denied of it- 
self, let it be confined and shut up there never so closely, 
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admit that no expression be made of it one way or another, 
yet Ineed not be solicitous on this account: for let me 
walk and do as I list, the love of God may be in nfe for 
all that; since love is such a thing, wherever it is, as must 
have its whole nature within one.” ‘To this the apostle 
would reply, No, I do not speak of love in so strict a 
sense. Love, as I intend it, is not to be taken so; or if 
it were, it must however be supposed to have that strength 
and vigour with it, as to enable it to be the governing prin- 
ciple of a man’s life; to affect and influence his own soul; 
and so to run through the whole course of his daily prac- 
tice. I speak of love according to what it virtually com- 
prehends in it; namely, conformity to the will of God, and 
obedience to his laws whereby that will is made known. 
And thus love is elsewhere taken in Scripture also. Our 
Saviour you know gathers up our duty into love. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself; upon these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets,” Matt. xxii. 37—40. The apostle also 
tells us, that “love is the fulfilling of the law,” Rom. xiii. 
10. Therefore love to God and our brother, in this place, 
must be taken for the summary or abridgment of our 
whole duty ; an epitome of the two tables; a virtual com- 
prehension of all we owe either to God or man, that is, 
universal holiness, and an entire obedience to the Divine 
will. But still in this system or collection of duties, love, 
strictly and formally taken, is to be considered as the 
primary and principal thing; as seated and enthroned in 
the heart and soul; and as the original principle, upon 
which all other duties do depend, and from whence they 
must proceed. The acceptation of love being thus settled, 
there are three things that I chiefly intend to show from 
this Scripture. 

First, That there is a greater difficulty of living in the 
exercise of love to God than towards man, upon this ac- 
count, that he is not the object of sight, as man is; and 
consequently, that the duties of the second table are, ac- 
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cording te this our present state of dependence on external 
sense, more easy and familiar to us than the duties of the 
first. Hence proceeds that general propensity, which it 
greatly concerns us to be aware of; to acquiesce and take 
ap our rest in a fair, civil deportment among men, with- 
out ever being concerned to have our souls possessed with 
holy, lively, and powerful affections towards God. 

Ssconpbuy, I shall show, that this impossibility of see- 
ing God, doth not however excuse us from exercising love 
to him in this our present state. It is indeed one reason 
why he is actually so little loved in the world, but it is no 
sufficient excnse. For the impossibility of seeing God 
doth not render it impossible to love him, and to live in his 
love, while we are here in this world, dwelling in the flesh, 
And this also is plainly grounded in the text; for this vehe- 
ment expostulation of the apostle, ‘‘ If any man do not love 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ?” plainly supposes it to be an intolerable 
thing not to love God. And therefore hence he takes the 
advantage of enforcing the duty of loving our brother, be- 
cause otherwise we should be convicted, and proved to be 
no lovers of God ; taking it for granted, that this would be 
esteemed a most horrid thing, even at the very first sight. 
Otherwise his exhortation would have no force nor pun- 
gency in it; bat would be flat, and insignificant. There- 
fore he plainly supposes here, that though God’s not being 
the object of sight doth render the exercise of love to him, 
upon that account, more difficult; yet it doth not render 
it impossible, or the neglect of it at all excusable; but con- 
siders it as a thing to which men are most indispensably 
obliged. This therefore will be my second head to dis- 
course upon from this Scripture. And then in the 

Tuirp place, My design is to show you the absurdity 
of their profession of love to God, who do not love their 
brother also; and how false and fulsome a thing it is for 
mien to pretend to any thing of sanctity and religion, while 
they neglect the duties of the second table. Of these we 
shall speak in order, and begin now with the 

First observation, That the impossibility of seeing God 
renders the exercise of our love to him more difficult, than 
the exercise of it towards man whom we do see. In this 
doctrine there are two branches, which are to be distinctly 
considered. 

I. That it is more difficult to love God than our brother. 

If. That one great reason of it is, that we cannot see 
God, as we do our brother. ; 

I. As to the former of these, that there is a greater diffi- 
culty in the exercise of love to God than to men, we may 
collect from the common observation of the world. For 
it is very plain and evident, that the common course and 
practice of men shows what is more easy to them, and 
what less; it plainly discovers which way they are most 
inclined. This is the thing, which I understand here by 
difficulty ; and it answers the intent and force of the apos- 
tle’s expression, ‘‘ How can he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, love God whom he hath not seen ?” 
This plainly must be understood in a relative sense, and 
have respect to some agent, and here must have reference 
to ourselves. It is less easy to us; that is, it is a thing 
which our nature in our present state doth less incline us 
to, actually to live in the exercise of love toward God, than 
towards men. And, I say, what men are more or less in- 
clined to, is to be seen in their common course; and from 
the common observation of the state and posture of the 
world we may gather, that men in general are less inclined 
to love God, than one another. And though it be very 
trne, there is too little of love, kindness, and mutual affee- 
tion among mew, and a great neglect of justice, common 
honesty, and the other duties of the second table, which 
love must be understood to comprehend; yet certainly the 
«stances are not so rare of persons that are kind, courte- 
ous, affectionate, and well-humoured one to another, as of 
persons well-affected towards God. This is a thing which 
commands our assent even at the very first sight. Nay, 
further, though it is also no less true, that men are too 
much lovers of themselves, to the exclusion not only of 
God, but of men too; yet certainly there is more of love 
to men, than to God, prevailing in the world. And to 
make this out let us go to the usual evidences and expres- 
sions of love; such as mindfulness of others, trust in them, 
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a readiness to be concerned for theif interest, a studious 
care to please them, loving to converse with them, or seek- 
ing and being pleased with it, and the like. If we descend, 
I say, to the considerations of such evidences of love as 
these are, we shall find that man is generally better be- 
loved than God is. And that this may gain the greater 
possession of our souls, let us a little consider these par- 
ticular evidences of love; and then see whether men are 
not generally more beloved by one another, than God is by 
them; hereby we shall plainly see, what is most agreeable 
to their temper, and what not. And, 

1. Mindfulness, or a kind remembrance of others, is a 
most natural evidence of love. But what! are men who 
transact affairs one with another, so apt to forget each 
other, as they are to forget God ? It is given us as a com- 
mon distinctive character of a wicked man, that he is one 
that hath not God in all his thoughts. For thus saith the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ The wicked in the pride of his countenance,” 
that is, his heart expressing itself in the haughtiness of his 
countenance, and his supercilious looks, ‘‘ will not seek 
after God; God is not in all his thoughts,” Ps. x.4, And 
by the same divine penman a wicked man, and a forgetter 
of God, are used as exegetical expressions, Psal. ix. 17, 
But there is many a wicked man that will kindly remem- 
ber his friends, his relations, even his very companions in 
wickedness. And if we demand an account of ourselves, 
do we not find it more easy and familiar to us to entertain 
thoughts concerning our friends, and relations, from day 
to day, than we do to think of God? Are we not also 
more inclined to love them than God ? What we love we 
are not apt to forget. ‘‘ The desire of our soul is to thec, 
and to the remembrance of thy name,” Isa. xxvi. 8. Our 
love to thee, which naturally works by desire, will not let 
us forget thee ; it is too deeply impressed and rooted in us 
ever to lose the remembrance of the object of our love. 
This is one thing that showeth, that God is a great deal 
less loved by men, than they are by one another. Again, 

2. To be apt to trust in one another, is a very natural 
evidence and expression of love. Whom we hate, we 
cannot trust ; whom we love entirely, we know not how to 
distrust. One of the characters of love is this, “ It hopeth 
all things, it believeth all things:” (1 Cor. xiii. 7.) it ab- 
hors to entertain a jealous surmise of the person who is the 
object of it. Now let the matter be tried by this also, and 
how much more ready are men to trust to one another, 
than they are to trust to God! What is there so vain, so 
uncertain, so unstable, which they are not more forward 
to repose their trust in, than in him? Therefore, saith the 
apostle to Timothy, ‘“‘ Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded; nor trust in uncer- 
tain riches, but in the living God,” 1 Tim. vi. 17. Which 
charge implies the propensity of men’s minds, rather to 
trust in the most fugitive, uncertain, vanishing shadows, 
than in God himself. This is an argument, that he hath 
but little love among men ; that he cannot be trusted ; and 
that few will give him credit. But how safely and quietly 
do men repose a trust and confidence in one another? And 
indeed if faith and trust were not natural to man, there 
would be no such thing as commerce, which is the bond 
of human society. The world must dissolve and break 
up; all must live apart in dens, and caves, and wilder- 
nesses, and have nothing to do one with another, if they 
could not trust one another. Without mutual confidence, 
there would be an end of all traffic. But to this, human 
society shows there is a disposition; and you can easily 
find out persons, in whom you would as safely repose your 
trust and confidence, as in your own hearts. You can say, 
“T would put my life into such a man’s hands, or whatever 
is most dear to me.” And if that person should but pro- 
mise to undertake an affair, saying, “I will dosuch a thing 
for you, trust me with it, leave it upon me ;” you would 
be as quiet, as if you saw the business done and already 
effected. But how unapt are the hearts of men to trust in 
God! and this it is, that holds off the world from him. 
He hath sent the Gospel of peace and reconciliation to 
mankind, and therein declares the good tidings, how will- 
ing he is that the controversies should be taken up between 
men and himself; yet none will believe it, none think him 
in earnest, till he is pleased himself to draw them. “ Who 
hath believed,” saith the prophet, “our report? or to 
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whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?’ Isaiah ]ii. 1. 
Plainly intimating, that the arm of God must go forth to 
make aman believe him,and take his word. A strong 
argument, that he hath but little love among men, when 
he cannot be trusted; or, at least, when so few will give 
him credit! 

3. A readiness to be concerned for one another’s interest 
and reputation, is also a natural evidence of love. And 
we know how easily men are drawn in for one another, 
and take part with a neighbour, or a friend, when they 
are traduced, and evil spoken of; and especially when they 
see indignities and affronts put upon them. There is 
usually a great siding among persons upon such occa- 
sions. “Such aone has spoken ill of my friend, I must 
stand up tor him to the uttermost. Another has injured 
him, purloined from him that which was his, and the like; 
{must right him.” Should we not reckon him a base fel- 
low, who should behold an act of stealing committed upon 
the estate of another, and not make a discovery of it, or 
endeavour to have him righted ? But how little generally 
are men concerned for God, and his affairs! What rob- 
beries are every where committed against him, and yet 
how few do lay it to heart! How evil is he spoken of many 
times, and his truth, and his ways! But how few can say, 
‘The reproaches wherewith they have reproached thee, 
have fallen upon me?” Ps. lxix.9. It is true, this is the 
sense of David, when he cries out, ‘“‘ As with a sword in 
my bones mine enemies reproach me, while they say unto 
me daily, Where is thy God ?” Ps. xlii. 10. It is to me as 
if one was forcing a sword into my bones, even into my 
marrow ; a most intolerable torment, to be upbraided in re- 
spect tomy God: that he is either impotent, and cannot 
help me; or that he is false to me, and answereth not the 
trust I have reposed in him. But how few are there of 
David’s mind in this case! How many oaths and blasphe- 
mies can they hear, wherein the sacred name of God is rent 
and torn, and yet their hearts are not pierced at all! Fur- 
ther 

4,’ An earnest study to please men is a natural expres- 
sion of love. Now let the matter be estimated by this, 
how much less God is loved in the world than men. Itis 
an ordinary thing with them to study to please one another, 
to humour one another. “Such and such things I do, and 
such I omit, lest I should displease a relation, a friend, or 
one that I have frequent occasion to converse with.” But 
how few are the persons, who can say, “ This I do pur- 
posely to please my God!” or with Joseph, “ How can 
{do this great wickedness and sin against God!” Gen. 
xxxix.9, A man will oftentimes cross his own will, to 


comply with that of another; and reckon it a great piece- 


of civility to recede from his own inclination in order to 
gratify another person, when he can do it without any great 
inconvenience. But how rare a thing is this with respect 
to God! To be able to say, “In such a thing I displease 
myself, that I may please God; I cross my own will, to 
comply with his.” Among men there is especially one sort, 
that we are more concerned and obliged to please, as far 
as we can; and that is, such as rule over us. We are 
bound to please our superiors; and to obey them, that we 
may do so. And there is no obedience either to God or 
man, that is right in its own kind, but what proceeds from 
love, and is an evidence as well as an effect of it. “If ye 
love me,” saith Christ, ‘‘ keep my commandments,” John 
xiv. 15. ‘(And this is the love of God,” saith St. John, 
“that we keep his word,” 1 John v. 3. Moreover, the 
duties of the second table, which we owe to men, particu- 
larly that of obedience to superiors, are summed up all in 
love. The apostle having in the 13th chapter of this epis- 
tle to the Romans, pressed subjection to the higher powers, 
in that they are of God, adds in the 10th verse, that ‘to 
love one another is the fulfilling of the law.” ‘‘ Render,” 
saith he, in the same discourse, “‘to all their dues: tribute, 
to whom. tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, 
to whom fear ; honour, to whom honour,” Rom. xiii. 7, 8. 
Yet observe, all is wrapt up in love; for the command is 
immediately after, ‘to owe no man any thing, but to love 
one another :” and in short there is nothing which love 
doth not comprehend, or to which it doth not incline us. 
But however, though such obedience be due to our hu- 
man superiors as proceedeth from love ; yet how apparent 
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is the case, that herein is greater love shown to men, than 
to God, though too little to both ! ‘There is indeed too little 
regard to laws both human and divine, in the most import- 
ant matters ; yet surely a great deal less to the latter than, 
to the former. The thing speaks itself as to common ob- 
servation; and we daily see how much more human laws 
do influence men’s practice, than those which are divine; 
and that persons that are a great deal more prone to be 
precisely observant of them about matters, which they 
themselves do otherwise count indifferent, than of the laws 
of God, which are about the most necessary matters, and 
which also are acknowledged as such. Thus it hath long 
apparently been in the Christian world. A greater account 
hath been made of this and that arbitrary circumstance, 
than of the substance of religion itself. More stress hath 
been put upon the cream, the salt, and the oil, and such 
additionals of human invention, than on the great obliga- 
tions of the baptismal covenant. And if it were not so, it 
could never have been desired by any, that we should 
rather be all infidels, than not be Christians after their 
fashion, and in their way. For that it hath been evidently 
so, may be seen in this; that this whole nation itself hath 
al once suffered under the interdict of excommunication in 
former days. All the doors of our churches and chapels 
have been shut up, only for some non-compliance with 
this or that human addition ; thus they choose we should 
rather be no Christians at all, than not have Christianity 
with those additions. This shows a greater disposition in 
the’‘minds of men to obey human laws, in circumstantial 
matters; than divine laws, in those points which are most 
necessary and important. ; 

What then is more apparent, than that God is less loved 
in the world than men are; since persons are more forward 
to show respect to them, than to him ? Not but that we are 
bound to show respect to them too, especially to those who 
represent him, and as his vicegerents, rule over us. But 
surely it was never intended, that when we are to obey men 
for God’s sake, we should regard him less; we should 


rather do it so much the more on this very aceount. 


In a word, love ought to be an ingredient in every act 
of obedience ; even to human government, as I have said 
before, as well as to that which is divine. "What love is 
expressed in that great canon of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ! “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them ;” (Matt. vii. 12.) that is, 
you ought to judge the case thus; ‘“ What would [ wish to 
be done to me in such a man’s circumstances? Would 
not I expect to be obeyed and reverenced, if I were a magis- 
trate? My love to myself would incline me to expect it. 
Therefore my own love to myself, being the measure of 
that love which I owe to another, should oblige me to 
show the same respect to him in his circumstances, that I 
would wish to be shown to me in the like circumstances.” 
But here is the iniquity of the case: those whom we should 
honour and love in the Lord for his sake, men are apt to 
put the supreme respect upon; which is to dethrone the 
supreme Lord of ali, and toset up his creature in his place. 
And as to other persons, who are not invested with power 
and authority over us; how many are there of those, who 
will not wrong men, or do them any injustice! How many 
that are most highly civil, and candid in their converse 
with them, and strictly careful not to disoblige them by 
their behaviour! But who sticks at disobliging God, or 
makes a difficulty of disobeying him? Again, 

5. Towards men there is a disposition deeply to regret 
any offence we unwarily have given them. When we. 
though undesignedly, have done another an injury; if, for 
instance, we but casually tread on his foot, or some such 
like matter, we presently say, “I am afraid I have hurt 
you, I am sorry for it.” Common civility would oblige 
one to express such a regret. And if we by any rash word 
or weak action have trespassed upon another, we are reck- 
oned almost unfit for society, if we do not show a sense 
of our having offended such person. Men that are not 
very ill-natured indeed, are apt to make apologies, and de- 
sire to be forgiven, in cases where they have offended 
through inadvertency. But how much is it otherwise with 
men towards God, who trespass upon him every day, and 
never cry to him for mercy;!: who wear away their lives, 
from one month, year, and day, to another, in continual devi- 
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ations from him, and rebellions against him, without ils 
ever coming into their thoughts to say, ‘‘ Lord, forgive me, 
that I have lived so long in the world, as it were, without 
thee! that I have carried it-to thee as if I owed thee no 
duty nor service! Lord, I have offended, I desire to put 
an end to this course, and to do sono more.” Finally,, 

6. A love of converse or delight in each other’s company, 
is another expression of that regard which men have for 
one another. Man is naturally a sociable creature; and 
how few do you know, or ever have known, who do not 
affect company ! Some few instances there are of persons, 
that are of a gloomy retired temper; but generally men 
seek to converse with one another, and take pleasure in it. 
But alas, how little do they care to converse with God! 
They had rather be any where, than in his presence. 
Many, otherwise ingenious persons, men of good disposi- 
tions and of facetious tempers, who, as they delight in con- 
verse themselves, so their conversation proves delightful 
to others; yet care not at what distance they keep them- 
selves from God. How many, I say, of such ingenious 
persons do we know; who yet neglect to pray toGod; take 
no pleasure in having any thing to do with him; take his 
holy name in vain; and set themselves at a distance from 
him, by their own evil practices? It may be they will 
come to the solemnities of public worship for the sake of 
order, and to express their respect to others; so that even 
in those things which are peculiarly appropriated to him, 
they show more respect to men, than to God. And how 
sociable soever their temper is one with another; yet with 
the Almighty they care not to converse at all, but say to 
him, “‘ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways,” Job xxi. 14. From whence we may conclude, 
that to man in his present state, it is even natural to wish 
the great God out of being. ‘“ The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God,” Ps. xiv. 1. “I would there were 
no God; my vote shall go for it, that there were none; I 
could wish him out of the universe.”* But you never heard 
of such a monster among men, as to wish there was no man 
beside himself. You never heard of such a hater of man- 
kind, as to wish the whole human race into nothing. 

Now all these things concur to evidence or prove to us, 
that God is much less beloved in the world, than men are 
by one another. And it must be allowed that the common 
practice of men showeth their inclination. This is dis- 
covered by constant experience and observation, and the 
very aspect of men’s deportment doth represent this as the 
true state of things. And, as I observed before, men may 
find something of it by the experience they have of them- 
selves; even those who have a themselves to the 
business of religion, seriously and in gcod earnest. 'They 
find they can presently set their love on work towards this 
or that creature; but how long an exercise of the thoughts 
doth it require, and how great is the difficulty and toil, 
before the heart can be wrought up into a frame of actu- 
ally loving God ! 

So that the former branch of this truth, that men are 
more inclinable to love one another, than they are to love 
God, is abundantly clear. The latter is, that it proceeds 
in a great measure from this cause, that God is not seen 
by us, as weare by one another; but this must be reserved 
for another discourse. 





SERMON II.” 


In my former discourse I told you, that my design from 
this seripture was not to handle singly and apart either the 
love of God, or of our brother; but to speak of them com- 
paratively, with respect to the greater or less facility at- 
tending the exercise of the one or the other, according to 
their different objects; the object of the one being visible, 
and of the other, invisible. 

The first observation raised from.the words, after set- 
tling the acceptation of love, was this: That it is more 

a For it is in the Hebrew text: MNOS 1N1253 $59 WON thatis, The.fool 
hath said in his heart, NO GOD. And so it may as well be understood to 
signify the fool’s wrsh, as his judgment. And this is the more likely to be the 


meaning ; inasmuch as it is manifest, that this is nut the specch of some par- 
ticular persons, or of some rare instances of most monstrous horrid wicked- 
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difficult to live in the exercise of love to God, than to- 
wards men; because he is not the object of sight, as we 
are one to another. In which doctrine, as we observed, 
there are two things to be considered. 

I. That it is more difficult to love God than our brother. 
This has been proved from experience, and the common 
observation of the world, in several particulars. The 

II. Branch contained in this proposition, which we ale 
now to speak to, is this; That one great reason of this dif- 
ficulty is, that men cannot see God, whereas they do see 
one another. In the prosecuting of this part of my sub- 
ject it will be more necessary to insist on the explication, 
than on the proof of it; and still more upon the applica- 
tion, than on either of the former. Something I shall en- 
deavour to say to all, as the time shall allow. 

For the explication of this matter, namely, How we are 
to understand, that the not seeing God as we do men, is 
a cause of its being more difficult to love him than it is 
to love them, take these few propositions. As, 

1. That it is not an impossible thing in itself to love 
the unseen God: for if the not seeing him did make it 
impossible to love him, he could never be loved by any 
one; because he is seen by none with the bodily eye, as 
we see one another. But itis plainly implied in our text, 
that there are some that love God, notwithstanding his in- 
visibility. And the apostle therefore endeavours only to 
evince the absurdity and guilt of not loving our brother, 
because from thence a man may be convicted of being no 
lover of God, which he accounts as a most intolerable 
thing. The not seeing him therefore doth not make it im- 
possible to love God, but only renders it less easy. That 
1s, it is not simply impossible, and therefore he who can 
do all possible things, can make the nature of man to love 
him; he, I say, can form the nature of man to the love of 
himself. 

2. The not seeing of God cannot be wnderstood to be a 
necessary cause of thissad thmeg. It is not such a cause 
as doth necessitate this evil and horrid effect. For that 
would be to reflect upon God, as if he had made a reason- 
able and intelligent creature, that was by the necessity of 
his nature prevented from loving him. ‘This would be to 
suppose, that the seeing of God with the bodily eye, were 
necessary to the loving of him; which would make it alto- 
gether impossible that he should be loved by any of us at 
all, since he is visible to none. Nay, we might say fur- 
ther, he were never to be loved by any being, no not by 
himself, on the same grounds. The cause therefore of this 
difficulty is such as doth not necessitate the thing caused: 
for that indeed would imply that the nature of man is such 
as would never admit of his loving God, and so there 
would be a contradiction in men’s very nature; to wit, 
that they should be capable of being blessed in him only, 
whom at the same time they are not capable of loving. 
For experience showeth, that there is nothing else in, which 
we can be blessed ; nothing below, or besides God. There- 
fore this would infer, that man must be a creature made 
on purpose for misery; for it is evident he can be happy 
in no creature; neither in God could he be happy, if it. 
were simply impossible he should ever love him, which is 
to cast the whole matter upon Gad himself. For if this 
were the case, then aman might say, ‘‘God hath given me 
such a nature as renders it impossible for me even to ex- 
ercise love towards him.” But far be it from us that we 
should entertain such a thought of God! that he should 
make man, a creature endued with an intellectual mind, 
and yet not capable of loving him, whois the Author and 
Original of his life and being! ‘This it were even horrid 
to think of. And again, 

3. Nor hath this always been the cause of such an ef- 
fect; for there are some that are actually brought to love 
God, though they never saw him in the sense we speak 
It was not so with man 
from the beginning, that because he could not see God, 
therefore he loved him not, or was for that reason the less 
inclined to love him. He was formed at first for the love 
of his Maker, so as to take the highest complacency in 
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ness ; but it is spoken of apostate man in general, concerning whom it is said 
in ver. §. They are all gone aside, they are altogether become filthy ; there is 
none that doeth good, no not one. 


* Preached May 31st, 1676. 
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him, and to make him his supreme delight. Man, I say, 
was made thus upright; but he hath since been trying in- 
ventions, to see if he could be happy any other way, or 
upon other terms. And therefore since this is not the ne- 
cessary, nor the constant, cause of such an effect as this, 
we must add, 

4, That it cannot be a cause of itself alone, but must 
needs be a cause in conjunction with some other cause; 
by the intervention of some other thing, by the concurrence 
of which this sad effect is brought about. For if it be true, 
ihat there have been men who have loved God, though 
they never saw him with the bodily eye, there must be 
some other cause of the want of love to God in those per- 
sons who love him not, besides his invisibility. Because 
otherwise, since God was always invisible, and never seen 
with the bodily eye, it would necessarily follow that he 
could never have been Joved at all. And hence again we 
may observe, 

5. That the other cause therefore, which is considerable 
in this case, must needs be the degeneracy of man’s nature. 
{t is not to be imagined, that man in a state of integrity 
should be incapable of loving God further than he could 
see him; or that the sight of his eye should be the con- 
ductor of his affections, and of the motions of his soul, 
which is a reasonable intelligent spirit. But the nature of 
man is notnow what it was. Certainly the case was better 
with him formerly, than it is now in this lapsed state, in 
which we must confess him tobe; since there is so great an 
alteration in his very nature. 'This even the heathens them- 
selves have seen, confessed, and lamented. I remember 
Plato brings in Socrates somewhere speaking to this sense, 
upon a supposition of the pre-existence of his soul: ‘‘There 
was a time, says he, when I could have seen, and did see, 
the first beauty, the highest and most perfect comeliness 
and loveliness; but now being subject to the body, all that 
impression is vanished and gone.” And divers others have 
complained of that great darkness and ignorance which 
was in them; and of the bonds and chains that held their 
souls fast, so that they could not tell how to exercise the 
powers of them towards invisible things. It cannot be 
then, but the matter must be resolved into this; that if our 
not seeing God is the reason why he is so little loved, it is 
because our nature is grown so corrupt and degenerate, 
that what we see, takes with us most. And again, 

6. We may add herenpon, that this degeneracy of the 
nature of man must needs stand very much in the depres- 
sion of the mind, or intellectual powers, and the exaltation 
of sense. For the mind and the understanding, by the 
light which God had placed there, were to guide and go- 
vern the man; instead of which, sense usurped the throne, 
and took the government of him into its own hands. 
During the distraction and interruption of that order, 
which God had originally set between the superior and 
inferior powers of man’s soul, sense, I say, usurped the 
throne, and took the government into its own hands, and 
man has ever since basely yielded, and subjected himself 
to its dominion, so that nothing moves him now but what 
is sensible. In this therefore the degeneracy of man very 
much consists, that sense dictates, and is become the go- 
verning principle of his life. And, 

7. We add further, for of this more will be said when 
we come to the use or application, that the not seeing God 
can be only a temporary cause of our not loving him; in- 
asmuch as.it is only a cause, with the intervention or con- 
currence of another cause, I mean, the disturbance of that 
primitive order, which God had settled between one faculty 
and another, belonging to the nature of man. Our not 
seeing God could never have prevented us from loving 
him, if things had not been so deplorably out of course with 
us, or this confusion of order had never been brought in 
among us. Therefore this cause is only temporary, that is, 
so long as this great depravation of our nature doth pre- 
vail. But there are those, with whom it either doth not, 
or shall not, prevail always. There are some, blessed be 
God, in whom this distemper and disorder of the soul of 
man is cured, For God hath sent his Son, the Redeemer, 
into the world on purpose to undertake this cure, and to 
rectify and set things right in men’s spirits. And ‘“ Christ 
gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all 

a Tit. i. 14. b 1 John i. 5. ¢ 1 John iv, 16. 
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iniquity,’’* and therefore surely from this monstrous kind 
of iniquity, the most horrid of all the rest, to wit, that most 
unrighteous, unequal thing, that man should not love his 
own Original, and the Author of his life and being. There- 
fore it was the resolution of the Redeemer, ‘‘I will die, 
but/I will remedy this matter. I will give myself, 1 will 
sacrifice all that I have, but I will bring this matter to 
rights again.” I say that it is only a temporary cause, 
which has been assigned of men’s not loving God, sub- 
sisting only so long as man’s nature continues depraved : 
which is not only curable, but in part is actually cured, 
when the work of regeneration isset cn foot, andthe Spirit 
of the Redeemer has begun to obtain in the soul; and itis 
completely cured, when the new creature becomes mature, 
and is risen up to its full growth and perfection. But in 
the mean time, so long as this distemper in the nature of 
man continues, our not seeing God is one great reason 
why we lovehim not. For that way of apprehending God, 
which should be the same with respect to invisible objects, 
that sight is with respect to those which are visible, is 
wanting. And this apprehension will still be wanting, 
that must supply the room of sight, so long as this degene- 
racy remains in us. While it is thus with us, that we are 
subject to the power of sense which has usurped the throne, 
the soul is destitute of those clear conceptions, those lively 
and vivid apprehensions, that issue in love'to God. And 
so the great neglects of God, and the intolerable disrespect 
and affronts that are put upon him in the world, are, ina 
great measure, according to the present degenerate state 
of man, to bexresolved into this cause, namely, that he is 
not seen. Hence it is, that so many persons neither love, 
nor regard him at all. 

Having thus explained the point we are upon, I now 
proceed to evince this truth, that one great reason why 
men are not so apt to love God as they are one another, 15 
because he is not the object of sight as we are. And this 
I shall do from the following considerations, namely,—that 
the object is certainly such as would command our love, 
if it could be apprehended aright ; and—if it be noi so, it 
must proceed from some defect in ourselves. 

1. That the object is certainly such as would command 
our love, if it were rightly apprehended. For he is most 
amiable in himself; and has infinitely more obliges! man, 
than they can ever oblige one another. 

God, I say, is most amiable in himself, who is chiefiy 
to be loved by all, though he is not actually so; as he is 
confessed to be the supreme object of our understanding, 
while in reality he is least known. “ God is light,”> says 
the apostle in one place of this epistle; and ‘‘ God is love,”’¢ 
as he affirms in two others; a being of pure light and 
glorious love. Would ke not be loved therefore, if appre- 
hended aright? ‘ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 
the gods!” as we find Moses speaking with admiration, 
“‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders ?”a God is a Being wherein the most per- 
fect wisdom, goodness, power, truth, and righteousness, 
make so admirable a temperature, that it is not possible 
he should not be loved, if he were but known. 

Besides, he has infinitely more obliged men than they 
ever have or can oblige one another. Take any man 
whatsoever, whose soul you may suppose to be utterly des- 
titute of the love of God, how low and abject soever be his 
state, yet you may say, “Thou impious wretch ! thou hast 
not the love of God in thee ; though he hath done more for 
thee, than all the men in the world whatever could do, even 
though they should all join together to oblige thee. For 
is he not the Author of thy life and being? Could the 
invention of all the men in the world have formed such a 
creature as thou art out of nothing? Is he not a continual 
spring of life to thee? Thou livest and movest, and hast 
thy being in him every moment. And it is with this de- 
sign, that God doth continue to thee thy breath and being, 
that thou mightest feel after him, though thou canst not see 
him, and also labour to find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us. Thou art his offspring, as even 
heathen poets tell us:* no creature could ever have made 
thee. No man is always doing thee good every moment, 
and at all times; but thou art continually sustained by the 
Divine hand. The great God who made thee, feeds thee 

d Exod. xv. 1. e See Acte xvii. 27, 28. 
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with breath from moment to moment, and is always exer- 
cising towards thee sparing and sustaining mercy; for his 
patience and bounty always concur together, in every mo- 
ment’s addition to thy breath.” It were altogether impos- 
sible then but that God should be loved, more than all other 
beings, if he were but known. And then, ‘ 

2. Since an object so excellent in himself, and beneficent 
towards us, must have been loved by us, if there were not 
some defect in ourselves, therefore it plainly appears that 
there is a defect; andit is owing to this, that sense has got 
dominion over us, and the ruling sway within us. For if 
he be not loved by any one, it must proceed from hence, 
that those lively apprehensions are wanting, which sense 
is the instrument of with reference to visible objects. This 
is in itself most plain, that such an object as the -blessed 
God is, could not but attract our love, if there were not 
some great defect in ourselves, or if sense had not the 
power and dominion over us. And that it has such power 
and dominion, may be seen by comparing these two things 
together: to wit, that generally the objects of sense do 
make great impressions upon us; but the things that fall 
not within the reach thereof, or exceed its sphere, usually 
make little, or none at all. 

The things of sense, I say, in the first place do usually 
make a great impression upon us, and are the things that 
have the deepest infinence and operation upon the minds 
of men, so long as they are destitute of the grace of God. 
Hence it is, that men, who are yet in an unregenerate 
state, are said tobe “‘in the flesh.”r And a wicked man is 
spoken of as one, that is lost in the flesh: so that there is 
nothing comes near him, nothing affects the soul, nothing 
reacheth his heart, but what some way or other doth slide 
in upon him, through the mediation of his external senses. 
It is true, sense is the instrument of conveying to us the 
knowledge of many things that are not the objects thereof. 
But when any are spoken of under this character, of being 
in the flesh, it bespeaks the degeneracy of man while unre- 
newed to be so great, that he is a creature so wrapt up in 
the flesh, as that nothing can come at him, but what is 
sensible. And therefore of such persons it is said, ‘‘ They 
savour the things of the flesh.” While this is the state 
and case of any man, it is no wonder that things, which 
are not the objects of sight, should move his heart but 
little. It is evident toall that make any observations upon 
themselves, how mighty a power sensible things have upon 
them. A danger that we see, how do we start at it? 
Without using any intervening thoughts, as soon as we 
see it we dread it. How-apt are we also to be amused, by 
the variety of sensible objects! how apt to be ensnared 
and enticed by them! Therefore such as have a due care 
of themselves, what a watch and guard do they set upon 
their senses? For this purpose holy Job is said to “make 
a covenant with his eyes.”h And wealso read of a heathen 
philosopher, that would outdo Job, by putting out his eyes, 
that he might be able to contemplate the better; acting 
herein agreeably to this Arabian proverb, Shut the win- 
dows, that the house may be light, Thus it is evident how 
great a power sense has over us, to draw us this way and 
that. And, 

On the other hand, it is also obvious to experience, how 
little power, in general, those things have usually over us 
which fall not under the senses. - Not only the objects of 
our love, but of our other affections, signify nothing, make 
no impression, if they be invisible. Therefore it is spoken 
of as a characteristical note of the saints, that ‘‘ they look 
not at the things that are seen, which are but temporal, 
but at the things that are not seen, and are eternal.”i We 
read particularly of Noah, who “being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, moved with fear, and through faith 
prepared an ark for the saving of his house.”k Do but 
consider; here was one man, and only one in a whole 
world, that was actually moved by the discovery and re- 
port of things not seen as yet, who when he was warned 
by God of such and such things coming, though unseen at 
present, admitted into his soul a pious preventing fear. I 
say there seems to have been but one such man in a whole 
world, and he is thereupon recorded with honour in the 
book of God for it. So rare a thing is it that a man should 
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be influenced by things not subject to sight, that if there be 
but one Noah, any one such person in the world, Record him 
for it (saith God) to future ages, for his excellency in this, 
that he took notice of the monition, or warning from God, 
as to things not seen as yet, so as to do what was agree- 
able to the exigence of the case. Accordingly he stands 
at this day as an eminent example to all succeeding ages. 
And you find, that it isthe same faith which distinguisheth 
those who belong to God, and is the principal rule of their 
life; to wit, ‘the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen.”! Plain therefore and visible 
it is to us, and so it must be to all the world, that most 
persons are governed by their senses; while things not 
sensible never move, nor signify any thing withus. How 
plainly doth experience every day speak in this case! 
When we tell men of a judgment to come, a dreadful 
tribunal where they must all appear, and an endless state 
of things, that is before them; we are to them as men that 
mock. ‘They cry out, ‘Surely you are but in jest; you 
mean not as yousay, when you tell us of such dreadful 
things ; we see nothing like it, nothing tending that way.” 
Thus in like manner it is said, that when the inhabitants 
of Sodom were admonished by Lot, that fire and brimstone 
were ready to come down upon their heads to punish the 
most flagitious enormities of that people, “he was to them 
as one that mocked.”™ So we are told this will be the 
language of scoffers in the latter days, ‘‘ Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming ?”2 As much as to say, ‘‘ You have told 
us often of the great and terrible day, when the sign of the 
Son of man shall be seen in the heavens, and that there 
shall be most terrible concomitants of his appearance ; but 
we see nothing like it, no token of its approach, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
Thus the judgment of sinners is framed only by what is 
seen; and what is not seen, is not at all minded; not re- 
garded by them. So David says, “ Because they have no 
changes, therefore they fear not God,” Ps. lv.19. They 
say, “All things are as they were. There isno alteration 
fallen out so important, as seems to portend such dreadful 
things as you talk of. The sun runs its course as it has 
been wont, and there is the same succession of day and 
night, summer and winter, as in former times. Who 
therefore can make us believe, that there is such a day 
coming as that which is so much talked of ?” 

Now, since we find that God is such a one as you have 
heard; namely, most amiable in himself, and beneficent 
towards us, and consequently that he would most certainly 
be beloved, if there were not some great defect in us which 
hinders so blessed an effect; and since we find, that there 
is such a defect, that we have promoted sense to be the 
ruler in us, and that sensible things make a deep impres- 
sion on us, while things that are not subject to the senses 
have little or no regard from us; we have all the reason 
in the world to conclude, that the great reason why men 
love not God is, because they do not see him. He is out 
of sight, and they regard him not. 

I thought to have insisted on many things by way of use, 
as I proposed, after having explained, and evinced, this 
second branch of my first proposition; but I shall now 
only hint at some things, which I purpose to speak more 
largely to in the next discourse. 

In the first place, we may infer and gather from hence, 
that the apostacy and degeneracy in which this world has 
been and is still involved, is very dreadful; in that it hath 
destroyed man’s right disposition towards God. If it had 
wrought only so far as to deface men’s limbs, and turn 
them into monstrous shapes, it had not been by many de- 
grees so tremendous; but it hath deformed the mind, and 
spoiled the temper of the spirit as it hath reference to God 
most of all, which is a thing never enough to be deplored. 

Again, we may further infer, that there isa necessity for 
something or other to supply the room of our not seeing 
God, as man did in the state of innocence ; inasmuch as 
he is not seen by us now in this lapsed state, so as to fur- 
nish us with such apprehensions of him as to engage us 
to love him. There must be something analogous to sight, 
some communications of God’s grace, that must influence 
our hearts to love him; without which it is impossible. 

m Gen, xix. 14, n 2 Pet. iii, 4 
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Moreover, I would observe that it is a wonderful mercy 
that God hath not wholly concealed himself from men; 
that though-he cannot be seen by the bodily eye, yet he 
hath vouchsafed to show us, how we may attain to the 
knowledge of him. No man, saith John the Baptist, hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him, John i. 18. 
How then ought Divine grace to be admired for this ! 

We may also hereupon see the great necessity of much 
Gospel preaching, and that very lively and serious too. 
There are a great many that are apt to say, “ What needs 
such ado? why must we have sermons so often ?” Surely 
the exigence of the state of man is but little considered by 
them that say so. Do not we need to be often put in 
mind of the invisible God, when men love him not, because 
they see him not? If they should hear of him neither, 
what would become of them? Certainly they misunder- 
stand the state of things among us, who think every little 
in this kind is too much. 

Finally, we may see how little reason we have to be in 
love with this state of dependence upon sense, which 
amuseth our souls, usurpeth the power over them, and so 
disturbs and muddles our minds as to divert them from 
their true objects. How little reason have we to be fond 
of living in and walking after the flesh ; which is to live 
the life of a creature, as it were, buried alive. Surely, I 
say, we have no reason to be fond of such a life. 


SERMON III* 


Havine told you in the introduction to the first discourse, 
that love to God and man is the summary of our whole 
duty, I proposed to insist on these three things. 

First, that there is a greater difficulty of living in the 
exercise of love towards God than towards men on this 
account, that he is not the object of sight, as man is; or, 
in other words, men are much more disposed to love one an- 
other, rather than God, inasmuch as they can see each other. 

Seconpb.y, that although this is one great reason why 
men in reality love God so little, yet it is no excuse. 

Tuirpty, I proposed also to show you the manifest false- 
hood and absurdity of any one’s pretending to love God, 
who does not love his brother also. The first of these we 
have made some progress in, and in the handling of it, 
told you, that it contained these two parts: 

I. That it is more difficult to love God than our brother. 

Il. That one great reason of it is, that we cannot see 
God as we do one another. 

As to the former of these, we have shown you in several 
particulars, that how much soever mutual love is wanting 
in the world; yet it is not so hard a matter to find out in- 
stances of kind, good natured men, who are friendly and 
fair in their deportment one to another, as it is to find 
persons who are kindly affected towards God. In the 
prosecution of this matter, the usual expressions or evi- 
dences of human love were considered. Such as mindful- 
ness, or a kind remembrance of one another ; mutual trust; 
a readiness to be concerned: for each other’s interest, and 
reputation; an earnest study to please, and oblige ; and a 
disposition deeply to regret an offence, though given un- 
warily ; and finally, a love of converse, or delighting in 
each other’s society, is another expression as we observed, 
of that regard, which several persons have for one another. 
In all which respects it appears from constant observation 
and experience, that men are more disposed to show love 
and respect to one another than to God. 

As to the latter of these propositions, that all this pro- 
ceeds for the most part from this cause, namely, that God 
is not seen by men as they are seen by one another, several 
propositions were first laid down fer the explication of this 
point; and then two considerations for the eviction of it, 
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tending to show, that it must necessarily be from some 
great defect in the nature of man, that the most excellent 
and most amiable object of all others, should not be gene- 
rally loved by us. After which, two or three hints by way 
of tise were given you, and so we concluded ‘the last ex- 
ercise on this subject. rhe, 

I now proceed to a larger and more close application of 
this important truth. 

1. Hants we infer, that man is in a very low and lapsed 
state. ‘The present state of man, I say, is a lapsed state. 
He is fallen, and fallen very low indeed, when this is the 
case with him, that he is less apt to love God than man ; 
and only for this reason, because he cannot see God. It 
argues, I say, man to be sunk very low, and greatly fallen. 
And can we hereupon think otherwise? For what! can it 
ever enter into the imagination of any of us, that God did 
ever create such a thing as the reasonable intelligent spirit 
of man, his own offspring, image, and glory, with an 
original indisposition to the love of himself? Dowe think 
that God gave such a nature to man at first, as was capable 
of being employed about spiritual objects, and yet with this 
strange defect or flaw in it, that it should be impossible to 
this nature of man to love the Author of itself, and the 
Original of its own life and being? This cannot be. It 
can never be, that a reasonable spirit, the immediate issue 
of the great Father.of spirits, should be so alienated from 
its own Father ; and that it should be so dependent upon 
sense, as not to be able to love him from whom it came, 
or any thing which is above the sphere of that base prin- 
ciple, which now ees to give laws to the immortal 
mind. It is not to be supposed, that God ever created man 
so, as that his invisibility, which is the excellency of his 
own being, should be the reason why man should not 
love him. For he is therefore invisible, because he is ex- 
cellent. And to think that the nature of man at first was 
so formed, that the excellency of things should be the rea- 
son why they should not be loved, and his own excel- 
lence a reason for his creature not to love him, is too ab- 
surd for any rational person to imagine. It is therefore 
plain, that the present state of man is a very lapsed state. 

Some of the heathen, as we observed before, have ac- 
knowledged and lamented this. We find one of them 
complaining, that the darkness of ignorance cloyded his 
mind, and that this body and flesh was but as a living 
sepulchre to the man. Another complains of certain bonds 
and chains, that tied down the mind of man to the body, 
and the things of sense. And a third speaking of the ex- 
cellent state of man at first, says, that he then lived in a 
sort of familiarity and converse with God, but that now it 
was become quite otherwise with him. Such things as 
these we find in the writings of divers of the heathen. And 
how incongruous a thing is it for us, who have all the con- 
cerns of our souls, and what relates to our being so ex- 
pressly discovered and made known to us; how incon- 
gruous a thing is it, Isay, that such a malady as this should 
be so little minded as itis by us! Many have very slight 
notions of the degeneracy of man, and makea little matter 
of it, and the most have a much slighter sense thereof in 
practice. How few are there, who carry it as those who 
apprehend themselves fallen, and cast down from great 
excellencies! fallen short, very far short, of the glory of 
God! We live as if we apprehended no such malady, as 
if we knew not that there was a disease or distemper in- 
wrought into our natures. Oh, how little is there of the 
sense of this to be found in the bulk of mankind! And 
hence I would further infer, 

2. That this depravity or lapsedness of the nature of 
man consists greatly, in the depression and declination of 
his mind, and intellectual powers, as to the particular work 
and office of guiding his passions, his affections, and prac- 
tical inclinations. This was just mentioned before in the 
last discourse,* but shall now be more largely considered. 
I do not say, with some, that this is all that is meant by 
the corrupt state of man; but certainly it stands very much 
in this, that his mind and rational powers are become unfit 
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for their proper business; and, that sense hath got the 
throne, usurped the reins, and governs his passions and 
affections. Herein, I say, consists, in very great part, the 
corruption and deprayvednessof man’s present state. And 
do not we find it to be so? Do not we see, as to the ob- 
jects that draw men’s affections daily into a certain course, 
that it is not the mind, but sense, which prescribes ? Sense 
dictates and says, “ Love here,” and they do accordingly : 
“Love not there,” and they obey. ‘Let that be the ob- 
ject of your love, which sense tells you is amiable and 
lovely ; and that which sense says no such thing about, 
you may slight, neglect, and take no further notice of.” 
Thus men are dictated to, and they do accordingly. It is 
plain then, that the depravedness of man’s state stands 
chiefly in this, that sense takes upon itself to do the busi- 
ness of the mind and intellectual powers, and we consent 
it should be so. 

But is not this a dismal thing? more dismal that it is not 
laid to heart! Is it not a dismal thing, I say, that the 
first rank and order of creatures in this sublunary world 
should be sunk into that low bestial life, so as to be go- 
verned by no higher a principle than what is common to 
them with brutes; and that the incongruity of this should 
not be reflected upon, and more deeply considered ? that 
men should so seldom consider with themselves the unfit- 
ness of their course, or labour to shake off the usurped 
dominion over them? This, I say, is most sad and doleful 
to think on, that matters should have gone on thus from 
age to age, and from generation to generation, in so many 
successions to this day, and we have heard of so few in all 
that time, who have regretted to be so imposed upon, and 
forborne to live the life of beasts and brute creatures through 
so many ages! One would think it should some time or 
other have come into the mind of man, to think thus with 
himself. ‘ What! is it a becoming thing for me, a rea- 
sonable and intelligent creature, one formedafter the image 
and likeness of God, one of those creatures made at first 
for his immediate service and fellowship, that I must now 
be imposed upon and dictated to by sense; that vile and 
base principle of sense, so as to love nothing but what that 
counts lovely, and neglect every thing which that takes no 
cognizance or noticeof ?” It is an amazing thing, that there 
should not be so much apprehensiveness left among men, 
as to remember, that they were men, in their original, 
once at least that they were men, “Remember,” saith 
the prophet in a like case, “‘and show yourselves men,” 
Isa. xlvi. 8. But alas, how little is there left of a sense of 
this. degeneracy among us! how little resentment of the 
vile indignity that is done to the whole kind, and which 
the whole species of men have suffered to come upon them! 
to be degraded and brought down into an inferior rank and 
order! to do, to act, and live, as if they were also made to 
die like the beasts that perish! 

There are indeed many, in the mean tizne, who proudly 
arrogate and give to man that which belongs not to him in 
his present condition, and which this state does not admit 
of. They say him to be that which he is not, but in the 
mean time really see not, nor lament, that he is neither 
what he was, or what he should or ought to be. And to 
how little purpose is it to magnify human power, when it 
is manifest how forlorn the present state of man is! He is 
fallen very low! And what are these men intent upon, 
who make it their business now to magnify the nature and 

ower of man in this condition? those parasites of man- 
cind as I may call them, what mean they by it? When 
he is become a lost perishing creature they adorn him 
with shadows, and think they make up the matter by at- 
tiring him with magnificent titles and attributes. As if 
when a person is condemned to suffer the execution of the 
sentence of death passed upon him, one should clothe him 
with a majestic robe, and bestow great compliments upon 
him. This is to add scorn to his ruin, and is only insult- 
ing over the wretchedness and calamity of the man’s con- 
dition. And yet this is the course of them that go about 
to persuade man, that although the case is thus with 
him, he can recover his own excellence that he hath lost ; 
that he can anew create himself, or repair the ruins of his 
decayed and shattered state. This is the way to add in- 
curableness to his misery, by tempting him to neglect the 
only means of teking it off; and so make him miserable 
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without remedy. But that persons out of a deep concern 
for the honour and glory of man as the top of the creation, 
should go about to make him believe himself now in an 
honourable state, and that he can even now do great things; 
how unsuitable and insignificant is this, as well as incon- 
sistent with truth! And again, we, 

3. Infer hence, that man is most especially prejudiced 
and impaired by his lapse or fall, in respect to his dis- 
position and inclinations towards God. The wound is 
principally in his mind, and consists in the depression and 
enfeebling of its powers ; but the mind itself is most espe- 
cially hurt and impaired in respect of those inclinations by 
which it shouid be guided towards God. For in the state 
in which he is at present he is indisposed to the love of 
God; and for this mean reason, because he cannot see 
him. And that he is not able to love what he cannot see, 
shows him to be a very mean, abject creature, and that his 
ee atg are mightily impaired. Surely the time was, that 

e could have loved what he could not have seen with his 
bodily eye; and how comes it to pass that because he 
cannot see God, therefore he cannot love him? This shows 
that his mind is impaired, that he is hurt chiefly in what 
respects his Creator; and that his propensity, the bent and 
bias of his spirit, towards God, is lost. 

This is a sad and dismal thing that is befallen the nature 
of man; because God is far beyond the reach of his sight, 
and he himself is sunk into flesh, lost in earth, and always 
imposed upon by sense, he cannot see him, cannot lift up 
the dull heavy eye of his mind to his God, which is the 
eye he must be seen with by his creatures. So that, as 
the apostle Paul expresses it, he is become alienated from 
the life of God, and without God in the world, Eph. ii. 12. 
And how much is this to be lamented, that man is so 
fallen off from God! that his original propensity to him 
is lost and dropped from his nature! If we had heard 
but of one man since the creation of the world with whom 
this was the case, it would deserve to be very much la- 
mented. But that this should come upon the whole kind, 
that it should be thus, as I may speak, with the whole 
race of men: methinks the sense of it should never wear 
off from our hearts. Strange! that it should be the course 
and fashion of this world all over the earth, to live in an 
oblivion of him that made us, and with hearts devoid of 
his love, and only because he is so excellent as not to be 
seen by us with the bodily eye! It was reckoned a sad 
and terrible day, when a tribe was cut off from Israel ; but 
if we consider what man was made for, what were the de- 
sign and end of his creation, we see as it were a whole 
race of beings lost from the creation of God. For what 
can we think man was made for, but to love, admire, tri- 
umph, and glory in his great Maker? But to all this he is 
lost ; and abstracting what is done in order to the recover- 
ing him again, it had been as well if there had been no 
men at all, and for themselves unspeakably better. How 
strange then is it, that sucha matter as this is, should ever 
escape our thoughts! If we speak of the corruption and 
depravedness of human nature, they are words of course 
that drop from us now and then, and some slight notions 
of the matter hover in our minds; but how few are there 
to whom it is a familiarthing to roll themselves in the dust 
before the Lord, in the sense of that vile and abject state, 
which man in common now isin! How few lament that they 
are by the fall cut off from God; and spoiled as to all their 
capacities, whereby they were suited to the Divine love, ser- 
vice, and communion! and yet the most tragical calamities 
that could possibly have fallen out in this world, or of 
which we could form any imagination, had been nothing 
in comparison of this. Nay, if all mankind, as toshape, or 
impossibility of external enjoyments, were the most mon- 
strous and most miserable creatures living, it were nothing 
when compared to the mischief and misery which are the 
fruits of man’s apostacy from his Maker. 

4, We further infer hence, that man upon all these ac- 
counts must necessarily be at a very great distance from 
true blessedness. Whoever understands or considers the 
connexion between blessedness and love, will soon per- 
ceive the reasonableness of tusinference. It is impossible 
to be blessed without love; and it is necessary to every 
one’s satisfaction, that it be a full and sufficient good that 
is the object of his love. If either of these be wanting, it 
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is impossible it should be satisfying, or a suitable good to 
me. Or if, on the other hand, there be a good never so 
self-sufficient or all-sufficient, yet if I cannot love it, if my 
heart be averse to it, thisalso 1s a sufficient bar to my hap- 
piness. The things that are seen, though a man love them 
never so much, can never satisfy, because they are not suf- 
ficient. The infinite incomprehended good is all-sufficient, 
and fit for every purpose; but this cannot make him happy, 
because he doth not love it. In the creature therefore man 
eannot be happy; in God he will not. He cannot in the 
creature, because that hath not in itself to give; in God 
he will not, because his heart is disinclined to him, and 
will not be brought to a closure with him by love. 

Consider man according to this state of his case, and 
you must look upon him as one, who by his very consti- 
tution and present temper of his soul, is formed for misery ; 
Tsay, so long as he continues in his present situation. His 
heart inclines him truly to visible things, and to love the 
objects of sense, which can never make him happy. ‘The 
good that is unseen hath enough init to make him blessed, 
but then he will not love it. He will not apply himself to 
love God, merely because he is out of sight. You must 
needs think then that it is a great thing that must work 
the cure of man, who is thus involved in so great an abyss 
of depravedness and misery. And therefore I must add, 

5. There is a very great necessity of much Gospel 
foe a in order to persuade men to the love of God. 
‘or what is the design of the Gospel, but to render God 
amiable to men? What is it but a method of rendering 
God lovely, and of restoring men’s love to God? And 
since his loveliness is not the object of sight, there needs 
such a supplemental representation of himself, to supply 
the want of vision. And since the things that court our 
senses are obvious, and occur to us every day, yea every 
hour of the day, it is needful that we should be frequently 
put in mind ef God; and that those discoveries of him 
which tend to beget the love of him in our hearts, should 
be very much urged and inculcated upon us. For other- 
wise what shall countervail sense, or what shall we set 
against the sight of our own eyes? ‘‘No man hath seen 
God at any time,” John i. 18. What is it then that must 
supply that defect, and be in the stead of the sight of 
God tous? Why, “the only-begotten Son of God, he hath 
declared him.” Sothat we have now a revelation of God 
himself. And our Lord Jesus Christ, who lay in his 
bosom, and came from thence to declare the Father to the 
world, has ordained that this revelation, of which he is the 
prime Author, shall be held out before us from time to 
time, by the use of inferior and subservient instruments. 

I have often considered the strange prevarication, and 
sophistry, which some men use in stating things that are 
necessary to salvation; and the use they make of that 
state. That is, because they can makea shift to gather up 
the main principles of religion into a little compass, as they 
may very easily, they say, “ Here is all that is necessary 
to salvation. And therefore since in that way, or in that 
church, all things necessary to salvation are taught, what 
need is there of any more ? why should not we come over 
thither? or why should we separate from it ?” Methinks 
it were an obvious easy thing to most people to detect the 
fallacy. They state what is objectively necessary to salva- 
tion, without considering the condition of the subject, and 
what is necessary for that subject. That is, they state 
what is necessary to be known and believed in order to our 
being saved, but consider not what is necessary to bring 
men to this knowledge and belief of these necessary things, 
soastomake a due impression of them upon theirhearts. If, 
for instance, you were to prescribe to a sick languishing 
person a remedy for the talking off his distemper: would 
you only tell him of such and such good substantial food 
that you would have him eat? and would you then think 
you had done the business? Alas! the poor man is sick; 
he desires nothing, can take nothing, can digest nothing, 
and casts up all you give him. Why then do you talk to 
him of such things as will make wholesome and substantial 
food, when he can neither receive nor retain it? So in 
like manner in the present case and exigence of man, con- 
sidered as a fallen creature, if the bare proposal of the 
sundry heads of religion, necessary to be known and be- 
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lieved, were sufficient; then to have a sermon once in a 
man’s life-time might do the business; or a mere system 
of the principal parts of the Christian religion would do 
what it is urged for, and answer the exigence of the case. 
This I say, were a thing easily to be granted, if it were 
really so with men, that a doctrine would be understood 
as soon as proposed, and received when understood, and 
so beget its due and proper impression upon the hearts ot 
men. But truly the case is manifestly otherwise, since 
man is fallen into so depraved a state. And to talk thus, 
is to speak of a scheme of divinity suitable only to inno- 
cent men in paradise; when no more was needful to be 
done than barely to propound things with respect to the 
clearness of the understanding, the rectitude of the will, 
the agreeableness of the powers one to another, tog ther 
with the truth and goodness of their objects. But to say 
that this is all that is requisite, that there is enough held 
forth or laid before men, the knowledge and belief of which 
is sufficient to save them, is just as if one should say, that 
such and such things proposed to a sick man would do 
him good if he werenot sick. So in like manner this way 
of propounding the Gospel would serve the turn for men, 1f 
they were such as when they were at first created. Indeed 
it were no Gospel, if it were only enough to save men 
from sin, who as yet were no sinners. The very notion 
implies a contradiétion. For doth not the same sin which 
makes them stand in need of a Gospel for the reconciling 
them to God, disaffect at the same time their hearts nto 
God, and make them unwilling to close with him? There- 
fore they need to have precept upon precept, and line upon 
line; here a little, and there alittle. And they that preach 
the Gospel to men, are urged “to be instant in season and 
out of season, to admonish, exhort, reprove ;” (2 Tim. iv. 
2.) and all little enough, indeed ail too little. 

Surely then there is somewhat else to be considered in 
the matter. When we consider what is objectively 
necessary, it is also to be considered what will bring men 
to believe these necessary things. And in order to that 
there is need of their being frequently inculcated, inasmuch 
as things that are seen are more the objecis of our love, 
than the things which are not seen; and what we ought 
to set our hearts most upon, are out of sight. God him- 
self is the great Object men are to be directed to, and to 
whom they must be united, or they are lost. He is in- 
visible, and they are apt, as you have heard again and 
again, to mind nothing but whatisseen. Therefore it isa 
strange unapprehensiveness of the real state and condition 
of mankind, which those are guilty of, who decry preach- 
ing as a needless thing. Surely they that do so, have little 
studied the nature of man !—There are several other things 
that remain to be spoken to, which I cannot insist upon at 
this time. 





SERMON IV.* 


We have gone through the first part of my design from 
these words, which was to show, that men are less apt or 
disposed to the exercise of love to God than to one another. 
And we have made some progress in the application, by 
way of inference; and therein have endeavoured to show, 
—that the indisposition of man to the love of Ged is a 
proof of his being ina lapsed and very degenerate condition 
—that this degeneracy must consist principally in the de- 
pression of the mind and its intellectual powers—that more 
especially man is prejudiced by the lapse or fall with re- 
spect to his inclinations towards God—that in consequence 
of this, he must needs be at a great distance from true bless- 
edness, which is inseparably connected with the love of 
God—and in the next place, itis further inferred, that there 
is great occasion for frequent Gospel preaching, which is 
the method instituted by Christ for restoring and reviving 
love toGodinthesoulsofmen. But though thisis necessary, 
yet we are also to know that it is not sufficient; for all 
the preaching in the world cannot alone make the sensual 
heart of man to Jove God. And therefore we proceed to 
infer further, 


Serm. [V. 


6. That since men are so very unapt to love God, and 
for this reason, because they see him not; there is great 
need of the communication and influence of that glorious 
and mighty Spirit of life“to relieve him in this sad extre- 
mity and distress. For surely it is a very distressed case, 
that man cannot love his own Maker, the Asuthor of ‘his 
life and being, him in whom is his eternal hope, and all 
because he cannot see him. It is a case that calls for a 
very great and powerful hand to redress; and no other 
hand is proportionable to the exigence thereof. Though 
he works by means, and even by that of the Gospel reve- 
lation, yet it doth not follow that the means will do the 
business alone; but the contrary follows, that because 
they are means, therefore there must be an agent, and an 
efficient to use them, and one proportionable to the work 
of forming and disposing the spirits of men towards God, 
that they may be capable of his love, and admit it into 
their hearts so as to rule and govern there. And whatcan 
do this but the Spirit of God? “What else is it that can 
awaken and rouse the dull, sluggish, drowsy spirits of 
men? What else, I say, can quicken, purify, and refine 
spirits lost in pleasure and sense? The way of bringing 
any soul to love God, is to give it the spirit of love. There 
is no other way of doing it. Now the apostle says, that 
“God hath given to us not the spirit of fear ; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind,” 2 Tim. i. 7. One and 
the same Spirit is all these at once. And till that Spirit is 
given us, there is nothing but enmity and disaftection 

_ towards God ; there is nothing but feebleness and impo- 
nee, as to any thing that is good; there is nothing but 
distemperature and diseasedness im man, which have 
pierced him to the very heart. This Spirit therefore, in 


reference to these several exigencies, is a Spirit of love, of 


power, andofasound mind. Thatsame Spirit that makes 
the soul capable now of doing things that require power; 
that same Spirit that rectifies the mind, and heals it of 
those distempers under which it was wasting and con- 
suming before, is a spirir or Love. It is said to be a 
Spirit given, a Spirit superadded to our own, a Spirit that 
we had not before. Indeed it must he some other spirit 
than ours, which must render us capable of loving God. 

You know, that the apostle, recounting the several fruits 
of the Spirit, (as he had done those of the flesh before, ) sets 
this of love in the front of them. ‘“ The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy,” &c. Gal. v. 22. And after telling us, that 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him ;” (1 Cor. ii. 9.) he tells us also of 
a Spirit different from that of the world, the Spirit which 
is of God, which such as they had received. ‘“‘ We have 
received,” says he, ‘‘not the Spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 12. And in this sarne 
chapter, wherein is our text, you have the apostle John 
speaking to this very case, to wit, the impossibility of our 
seeing God: ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected in us. Hereby know we that we dwell in him and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his Spirit,” 1 John 
iv. 12, 13. Love to one another as Christians or saints, is 
also a fruit of that same blessed Spirit. And if there be 
such a principle of love within us, it plainly speaks that 
God dwells in us, and we in him, and that he hath planted 
his own love in our souls, which is perfecting there. It 
is manifest now that he hath taken possession of us, and 
drawn us into union with himself, so as to become the 
great Fountain of that principle of love in us, whereby we 
are capable of loving him, and loving such as are his, for 
his sake. : 

And because the act of the heart in loving supposes 
some foregoing act of the mind by which the object is per- 
ceived to be lovely, therefore this same Spirit is elsewhere 
called a “Spirit of wisdom, and revelation, in the know- 
ledge of him,” (Ephes. i. 17.) whom we are to love. The 
apostle is there praying earnestly on behalf of the Ephe- 
sians, that this Spirit might be given them, by which they 
might be capable of knowing, and knowing practically, as 
the word éntyywors signifies, and of coming into union with 
that blessed One that is known. And on this union love’ 
hath a great influence. St. John says, ‘We know the 
Son of God i: come, and hath given us an understanding 
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that we may know him that is true; and we are in him 
that is true,even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
true God and eternal life,” 1John v.20. The understand- 
ing here spoken of is said to be given by which we so 
come to know God in Christ, as to be brought into union 
with him by love: it is, lsay, a given thing, men have it 
not of themselves. vie 

It is very requisite, and therefore I so long insist upon 
it, that we understand how necessary it is, that there be 
another and a better Spirit than our own, to render us 
capable of loving God, whom we have not seen; for other- 
wise we shali never love beyond the sight of our own eye. 
And it is very strange, that this necessity, since the case 
speaks itself, and the Holy Scriptures so often declare it, 
should be no more understood. If there be no such neces- 
sity, what is the reason we are taught to “pray for the 
Spirit,” (Matt. vii. 9, 10, 11.) as starving children do for 
bread? That we are bid to “live in the Spirit,” (Gal. v. 
25.) “to walk in the Spirit,” (Rom. viii. 1.) and “ by the 
Spirit to mortify the deeds of the flesh?” ver.13. Andare 
we not told, that we must “be born of the Spirit, or else 
we shall never enter into the kingdom of God 2?” John iii. 
3. All this is plain language one would think, and easy 
enough to be understood by those that have a mind to it. 
But it is very observable, that those notions which tend to 
make as little as possible of the depravity and corruption 
of man’s nature, to magnify beyond measure the power of 
man in his fallen state, to depress preaching, and to make 
light of the operations of the Holy Ghost upon the minds 
of men, are all of a sort, all of a piece. These are notions 
tv.at hang upon one thread, and when we see wherein they 
issue and terminate, we may easily discern the danger of 
them; and into how great hazard they bring the eternal 
concerns of the souls of those men, who suffer themselves 
to be tainted with them. We again further infer, 

7. That the work of regeneration must needs stand in 
very great part in the implanting and seating in the souls 
of men such principles, as may directly tend to control the 
dictates of sense, and in opposition to it rule and govern 
in men. The infirmity and distemper of man’s nature 
easily show, wherein this cure and renovation must con- 
sist. This is at present the great distemper of his soul, it 
cannot love but where it can see. It is the sight of the 
eye that carries the heart, and draweth it this way and that 
way. A most dreadful distemper this! But as we know 
the distemper, we know wherein the cure must consist. 
Regeneration is that which restores the man to his right 
mind, and scis things to rights again with him. Though 
his former state is expressed by being in the flesh, he is 
now said to be in the Spirit, from the spiritual frame cre- 
ated in him by the great work of regeneration. ‘Thus, says 
the apostle, “Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you,” Rom. viii. 9. 
And the thing produced in the work of regeneration is 
called spirit. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” John iii. 6. 
While man is in flesh he is capable of loving nothing but . 
what is seen, nothing but what to his senses appears amia- 
ble and lovely. Herein therefore stands the work of re- 
generation, to take a poor sensual creature, a mere lump 
of flesh, and to make him spiritual; and then it is he be- 
comes capable of loving God. There must be a new cre- 
ation, and right principles planted in the mind, to inftu- 
ence the heart, and to direct and determine souls towards 
God, from whom they were cut off andso dreadfully alien- 
ated. Again, in the 

8. Place, we further infer, that the power by which it 
comes to pass that there are any lovers of God in the world, 
is highly to be adored and magnified. You see it is far 
more difficult to love God, whom we see not, than ow 
brother whom we do see. How then can this difficulty 
be overcome, unless Divine power implant this principle 
of love? We ought therefore to make the representation 
of that power, that hath wrought this work in us, appear 
very glorious in our own eyes, that so with reference to 
this matter our hearts may be put in an adoring posture. 
Let us then bless-and adore that glorious Being, who hath 
done such a thing as this; who hath made astupid sensual 
heart, which could never rise beyond the sphere of flesh, 
ascend and enlarge itself, and fix and terminate its love 
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upon the blessed God. ‘ How greatis the power” (should 
one say that finds it thus) ‘‘ which hath done this in me! 
to make a clod of earth, a lump of clay; to love God! 
This is as great a thing as out of stones to raise up child- 
ren unto Abraham.” In reality we ought not to think 
little or meanly of this. And again, 

9. We may further infer, that the life of Christians in 
this world cannot but be a conflicting life. The life of a 
Christian as such must be influenced throughout by the 
love of God. He is to act according to the direction of 
St. Jude, ‘‘ Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life,” 
ver. 21. Is this the business of a Christian, and what 
must be his very life to live in the love of God all along? 
then he must indeed live a conflicting life all his days. 
That is, there must be a continual conflict kept up against 
imperious sense, and its dictates, which always is crying 
to the heart of man, ‘‘ Love what is seen, what you per- 
ceive to be lovely:” there must, I say, be a continual 
striving in the heart of a Christian against this; since he 
must keep up a continual love to him whom he cannot 
see, to him who is far above out of sight. 

This showeth, that they who know not what a continual 
striving against sense, its dictates, and inclinations, means, 
are yet to learn what the business of the Christian life is. 
How can a man love God whom he seeth not? When 
there is a continual difficulty, there must be a continual 
striving and vigorous endeavours always used. Loving 
God is not swimming down with the stream of nature, it 
is quite another thing. And agreeable to this, what a 
strife is represented all along, throughout the seventh chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Romans, between the “law of the 
flesh,’ and the “law of the mind;” the inclinations of 
sensual nature, and the spiritual dictates and prescriptions 
which are by the apostle called ‘‘the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,” Rom. viii. 2. which doth as it were 
repeal and abrogate the law of sin and death; and so far 
as it obtains, delivers a man from its impositions and im- 
perious commands, which lead to death. 

It is highly needful for us to state our own case to our- 
selves, and to consider what we are like to meet with in 
our Christian course; and if we mean to persevere, we 
must resolve upon a striving conflicting life all our days, 
for thus it must be. How much then are they beside the 
Christian. course, who know not what it is to strive against 
any inclination of their own, nor to oppose the earthly ten- 
dencies of their own spirits; who can never find occasion 
to contend with themselves; who espy no fault in the 
temper of their own spirits, but carry the matter to them- 
selves as if all were well; who can pass a whole day 
with no rebukes nor checks, when their hearts have run 
after their eyes only! These persons perhaps have never 
minded, never loved any thing better than what came 
within the reach of their senses, or could be seen with the 
eye; and yet they are innocent creatures in their imagina- 
tion, and think they have no cause to blame themselves. 
But let us not be deceived, who see that the life of a 
Christian must be a continual running counter to a man’s 
own eyes, and the dictates of sense; since these prescribe 
to a man to love only what he sees, whereas certainly he 
is no Christian who liveth not in the love of God whom 
he doth not see. In the 

Last place, we further infer, that the proneness of men 
to acquiesce in a civil deportment, and to rest in the mere 
formalities of religion, hath one fixed common cause, and 
that is, the want of the great principle of love. In this re- 
spect it is fit that we should consider what the case of man 
is. Men are very apt to satisfy themselves with a fair and 
unexeeptionable carriage to others, or at most with a little 
formality in the duties of religion, and never look further ; 
which certainly must proceed from one and the same 
ae namely, the want of love to God. This, I say, in 
the 

(1.) Place, is the reason why persons are so prone to 
acquiesce in a fair and civil deportment towards men. It 
is necessary for us to know this, that so the danger of it 
may be more carefully avoided and deeply dreaded. What 
is it that is really the principle of duty even towards men? 
Certainly it is love. This is easy, as the text supposes, 
towards men, in comparison of what it is towards God ; 
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Ni. ‘Serm. IV. 
men therefore are apt to take up with what they find most 
easy. en 

The state of the case lieth thus. There are characters 
of the ancient law, which God at the creation impressed 
upon the spirit of man; Lex non scripta sed nata; The 
law not written, but born with us, as one heathen writer ex- 
presses it, or the v6pos gsorxos, natural law, as another hea- 
then writer calls it. ‘There are, I say, still some broken 
parts, some scattered fragments, some dispersed characters 
of this law, which was by our Maker put into our very 
frame, which lie discomposed and dispersed here and there 
in men, whereof some refer to our duty towards God, and 
others to our duty towards men. ‘Those relating to men 
are more legible, are oftener read, and come more fre- 
quently under view. For how much more prevalent is 
this sense in the minds of men, ‘‘ My neighbour is not to 
be wronged or disobliged,” than this, ‘God is not to be 
forgotten, neglected, disobeyed!” Why, the matter being 
so, that the characters representing our duty to men are 
oftener in view, and so more frequently furbished, as it 
were, and brightened, than those which express our duty 
to God; being, I say, more frequently reflected upon, they 
are more put into practice. And therefore here men are 
apt to take up, saying, “I do that which is just, honest, 
and fair before men, and there are none that can charge 
me with the contrary.” And so they think their case is 
very good. 

Indeed there are several things concurring to make such 
principles, as point out to us the duties we owe to man, 
more influential upon practice. As for instance, men have 
sensible kindnesses from one another, which worl: upon 
ingenuity, and so influence to a suitable behaviour tothem 
that show such kindnesses. When they receive a kind- 
ness from the hand of a man, it is from a visible hand. 
They see who doth them good. Though there is a thou- 
sand times more good done them by the invisible God, 
but his invisible hand they take no notice of. 

Again, they are sensible continually of their need of 
men. All persons sensibly find they need some other, for 
they cannot live alone. ‘They are not only obliged to a 
mutual dependence upon one another, but they are very 
sensible of it; and therefore are apt to carry it so much 
the more fairly to men, as those who stand in need of one 
another. 

Besides, men find a sensible advantage from the reputa- 
tion of a fair, just, and honest carriage to others. “If I 
have not the repute of being a person kind, goodnatured, 
and well-humoured, I shall have no friend; nobody will 
converse with me, but be shy of me. If I have not the 
reputation of being a just man, honest and square in all 
my dealings, I shall have no trade, no one will trust me, 
every one will be afraid to have to do with me.” These 
considerations dispose us to good behaviour towards one 
another. 

Finally, men are frequently sensible of hurt or some 
great inconveniences aceruing to them, if at any time they 
misbehave themselves to others. They that are morose 
and churlish do often fall wpon tempers as cross-grained 
and perverse as their own, and so meet with such measure 
as they bring. If they be quarrelsome, it falls out some- 
times that there are those who will quarrel with them, and 
will not take an affrontat their hands. And though there 
are some that scorn the tutorage and instruction of fear, 
which should govern them in the conduct of their affairs ; 
yet many others are more prudent, and are not apt to fol- 
low the hurry of their own pride and inclinations, They 
consider how much it concerns them, not to provoke those 
who will right themselves, nor to injure those who will be 
sure to meet with them one time or other. Yea, those 
who are more considerate will be very cautious how they 
make any man their enemy, even the meanest ; for noman 
is so mean but it may be some time or other in his pow 
to do him a shrewd turn. ; 

Such inducements there are, I say, as these, unto a fair 
and unexceptionable deportment towards men, whom we © 
see and converse with every day. And with this menare 
inclined to take up their rest; contenting and satisfying 
themselves with this, that they carry it to others, so as that 
none have any great reason to find fault with them, and 
thereupon think that God will find none neither. 
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: re is sroneness in mankind, as we ob- 
-served, to take up with formality in the matters of religion. 
For what besides formality can there be in the religion of 
those who love not God? If J pretend to worship him and 
not love him, though I spend all my days upon my knees, 
will it signify any thing as to real religion? But because 
this is more easy, that is, bodily exercise than that of love, 
er an inclination of mind and heart to God, it is natural 
to take up with it for that reason, and to rest there. 

The Pharisees among the Jews, one would think, should 
not have been to seek where religion really lay; but, alas! 
where did they place theirs? In ceremonial sanctity, in 
washing their hands before they did eat bread, in cleansing 
their cups and platters, and in frequent purifications of 
themselves ; all which they made to be as significant things, 
as the instituted rites of worship by God himself. More- 
over they were very exact in tithing mint, rue, and all man- 
ner of herbs, while in the mean time they “ passed over 
judgment and the love of God,” Luke xi. 42, What a 
strange oversight was this! that the Pharisees, those de- 
vout men, those zealous pretenders to the greatest strict- 
ness in the observance of the law of God, as well as to the 
profoundest knowledge of it, even beyond all other men, 
should be guilty of such an oversight as to pass over the 
sum and substance of it, to wit, thelove of God! And yet 
our Saviour speaks of it as their common character, If 
then the Pharisees, those knowing and strict men, as they 
would be thought te be, were in such an error as this so 
commonly, we may well conclude that the spirits of men 
are generally prone to acquiesce in the mere externals of 
religion, and to take up with the outside thereof without 
ever going any further. They think their case is well 
enough with God if now and then they bow the knee, 
compliment him in duty, and put on some face and show 
of devotion ; while in the mean time the love of God is an 
unthought-of thing. So that how many must say, if they 
would speak as their case truly is, ‘I never thought that 
the love of God must go into my worship.” Since then 
the proneness of mankind to acquiesce in a fair and civil 
deportment, and in the mere formalities of religion, pro- 
ceeds from one common, fixed cause, to wit, the want of 
this Divine principle of love, it is necessary that we con- 
sider the matter, lest we ourselves be thus dreadfully im- 
posed upon. 





And now to conclude this first part of our subject, if 


be anes that temptations to atheism must needs find great 
advantages in the temper of men’s spirits, while they are 
so depressed and overborne by sense. For its essence, 
particularly of practical atheism, consists in the alienation 
of the heart from God. And how easy a step is it from 
hence to speculative atheism, when a man has lived so 
long “‘ without God (46c0:, the apostle’s phrase a the 
world!” Eph. ii. 12. For if he do not love God whom he 
hath not seen, for the same reason he will not fear him ; 
neither hope nor rejoice in him as his chief good. How 
obvious is it for sucha man to entertain such a thought as 
this 2? “Is it not as good to say, there is no God, or I will 
own none; as tosay,there is no one that I will love or 
fear, nor any one with the thoughts of whom my heart is 
at any time affected 2?” 

Let us therefore hence take occasion to admire the pa- 
tience, and much more the bounty, of God towards his 
revolted creatures in this world. How wonderful is it that 
he spares and maintains them also! that he should make 
constant provision for such as put the highest affronts and 
mdignities upon him, by loving and preferring his own 
dust, before him who formed it into what it is; by exalting 
the work of hishands above him; and finally, by profusely 
bestowing their affections on the creature, but none upon 
God the great Creator of all! Do not we think thisis a 
_ thing not to be endured? and do not we wonder that it is 

actually endured, and that men are permitted from age to 

eR continue in this course, and are suffered by ven- 

_ geance to live, when the whole business of their lives is 

to express how much more they value despicable nothings, 

- ereatures like themselves, than the great, the blessed, and 

glorious Lord of heaven and earth! Certainly it should be 

_ often our business to set ourselves to admire the sparing 

- and sustaining mercy which God exerciseth towards this 
—y 46 * Preached September 20th, 1676, 
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world, while this is the state of things between -him and 
apostate men. 





SERMON V.* 


We have hitherto been showing you from these words, 
That men are less apt to love God than one another, prin- 
cipally for this reason, because God is not the object of 
sight as men are. We are now to goon to the 

Seconp thing observed from them, namely, That we 
are most indispensably obliged tothe exercise of this duty, 
though we see him not, and therefore notwithstanding this 
excuse, it is a most intolerable thing not to love God. 

This hath its manifest ground in the text, and doth fun-~ 
damentally belong to the apostle’s reasoning in this place. 
For the argument or medium which he reasons from is 
this, that if we do not love our brother whom we have 
seen, then we cannot so much as love God whom we have 
not seen. By which he endeavours to represent how 
grievous a thing it would be, if Christians should continue 
in a mutual neglect of one another. Now all this would 
fall to the ground, and signify nothing, if they were dis- 
engaged from loving God upon the account of his invisi- 
bility. But the apostle takes it for granted, that all men 
must esteem ita most horrid thing to be convicted of not 
loving God ; otherwise his argument would be altogether 
to no purpose. For it might have been replied to him, 
“Though we be convicted of this, that we do not love God, 
inasmuch as we do not love one another, yet what is the 
inconvenience of such a neglect? We grant the whole, 
but what are the ill consequences that follow upon it ?” 
Now the apostle doubts not but they would see the conse- 
quences, and that every man must needs take it to be an 
intolerably hateful thing to pass for one that is no lover of 
God. This therefore is supposed by the apostle as a fun- 
damental circumstance in his discourse—that not to love 
God, though we see him not, is a most horrid hateful 
thing, as well as absolutely inexcusable. 

Now as this is plainly to be collected, so it is very neces- 
sary to be insisted upon. For as it is apparent, that as men 
commonly do not love God, or at least are less disposed to 
it, because they see him not; so they are very apt to ex- 


-cuse and exempt themselves from guilt upon this account. 
“Why should I look upon it,” says one, “‘as so abomina- 


ble a thing not to live in the exercise of love to God? He is 
out of sight, sure he expects no such thing from us who 
cannot see him, and who live at so great a distance from 


‘him !”—What multitudes are there who can wear out the 


whole time of life, and never charge themselves with any 
fault all their days for not having lived in the love of God! 
As if the old heathenish maxim were their settled notion, 


Que supra nos, nihil ad nos ; We have nothing to do with 


what is so far above us. 

And besides, this is not only the latent sense of most of 
that which lies closely wrapt up even in the very inwards 
of their souls, to wit, that they have little to do with God, 
and need not concern themselves about him; but it is also 
what many have the confidence to speak out, and to de- 
clare in plain express words. It is very notorious that 
there are sundry persons in the world, not of one denomi- 
nation or party only among the professors of the Christian 
name, who are not afraid to avow this very sense Those 
who have made it their concern to look into the doctrines 
that have been handed about in the Christian world, do 
well know whose casuistical divinity this is, “That we 
are not obliged to love God, unless 1t be once or twice a 
year.” Or as some have presumed to say, “If it be only 


once in a man’s life-time it may serve the turn,” as a 
‘worthy person, now removed from us, hath largely 


shown ; as also what the morals and practical divinity of 

that sort of men are. And another® of quite a different 

strain, who hath disciples more than a good many in our 

time, in his discourse of the human nature, would slily 

insinuate, that we are not obliged at all to formal direct 

acts of love to God, from this very passage of Scripture in 
a Hobbes, 
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the wext chapter of this epistle, This is the love of God, 
.aat we keep his commandments, 1 John v. 3. As if be- 
vause the apostle would there include all the external ef- 
fects virtually in the principle, it was therefore fit to ex- 


~~ clude the principle itself by the external effects. Nor in- 


deed was there ever any time or age wherein the heart and 

‘e of practical religion and godliness were so openly 
struck at as in our days, by the perverse notions of some, 
and the scorns of others ;_ as if if were thought a very fea- 
sible thing to jeer religion out of the world; and that men 
ought to be ashamed to profess love to God, because they 
can have the impudence and be so daring as to laugh at 
this and such like things. 

Weare therefore so much the more concerned to bestir 
ourselves, atid'to look more narrowly intothe very grounds 
and bottom of our own practice in the ways of religion. 
We are to cotisider an ie indeed we have a reason to 
oblige us to be godly, yea or no; and especially is it incum- 
bent upon us to defend this great principle and summary 
of all godliness, The love of God. For certainly if we 
must yield to the extinction of this principle, if a love to 
God may be banished from among us, we turn all our re- 
ligion into nothing else, but a mere piece of pageantry. 
How vain and foolish, how absurd and ridiculous, things 
were the forms of religion, which we keep up from time to 
time, supposing this great radical principle was to have no 
place nor exercise among us! To come together, and make 
a show of devotion to‘him whom we do not love, nor think 
ourselyes obliged to love, is nothing but inconsistency and 
contradiction. And those who came on such terms, as oft 
as they undertake to worship God, must needs offer nothing 
but the sacrifices of fools.. But it is our business to defend 
this principle ; to vindicate it against every thing that can 
be alleged against it by those who would excuse them- 
selves from the obligation to this duty, from their not seeing 
God. And that we may the more fitly prosecute the pre- 
sent design, we shall endeavour to do these two things. 
I, To show the vanity and impertinence of this excuse 
for not loving God, to wit, our not seeing him. 

Il. To demonstrate the intolerable heinousness of this 
sin notwithstanding, and to show its horrid nature though 
God is not visible to us. Because persons are apt upon this 
ground or reason either totally to excuse themselves, as if 
there were no iniquity at all init; as there are multitudes 
of people who can pass over their days one after another, 
without any emotion of heart to love towards God at all: 


or else because if they cannot obtain of themselves against. 


the clearest light to believe it is no sin; yet they would 
fain have it to be only a peccadillo, or a very little one. 
“ God, say they, cannot expect much loye from those who 
cannot seé him! or that such beings towhom he js invisi- 
ble should mind him‘ much; or concern themselves with 
gen from day to day!” Therefore I say, we shall endea- 
your both to show, how most impertinently this is alleged 
as an excuse for not loving God, or how unreasonable it 
is to infer from his invisibility, that we are under no such 
obligation: and after that, to represent to you the hateful 
nature of the sin: or to show, that if we love not God, it 
is not only a sin notwithstanding this pretence; but a most 
prodigious and horrid one too, 

I. That we may evince to you the vanity of this excuse, 
or the impertinency of alleging that we are not obliged to 
love God, because we see him not, there are these two 
things that we charge this excuse with, and shall labour to 
make out concerning it; to wit, that it is both invalid and 
absurd. It is invalid, because it hath nothing in it which 
a valid excuse ought to have. And it is monstrously ab- 
surd, and draws most intolerable ill consequences after it, 
if such an excuse should be admitted in such a case. 

1. I shall show the insufficiency of, this excuse, or that 
it is vain and hath nothing in it which a valid excuse 
should have.  “‘ We do.not see God, therefore we are not 
concerned to love him.” This will easily be made out to 
you thus, Whenever any thing is charged upon us by a 
jaw, and the exception lies not against the authority of 
the lawgiver, but only the matter of the law as applied to 
us, no excuse can be valid in that case, but where the mat- 


~ *b As Epicurus himself confesseth this to be a proleptic notion, that pre- 


vents every man’s reason, so as that he needs not argue the matter with him- 
self, but if he will but read what is written in his own soul, must read that 
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ter brought in excuse shall be able to prove one of these 
two things: either that what is enjoined, is in itself im- 
possible fo us, or at least that it is unfit and unreasonable 
to be expected from us. But our not seeing God can 
never infer either of these. It neither renders our loving 
him impossible; nor unfit and unreasonable, supposing it 
to be possible. < : 

(1.) Our not seeing God doth not render our loving him 
impossible. This it is needful for us rightly to understand 
before we proceed any further. The thing that we intend 
to make out to you is, not that it is possible to us to love 
God by our own natural power. You have heard already 
enough to the contrary. He can never be truly loved by 
us, till the Spirit of love is given us; which is also at the 
same time a Spirit of power, and of a‘sound mind, Till 
then, I say, it is impossible that any should love God. 
But when he implants this principle in us, he doth not 
therefore render himself visible to our bodily eye, which is 
the seeing here meant, for: we must understand the word 
in the same sense in both parts of the text. All that we 
have tc evince then is, that our not seeing God as we do 
our brother, does not make it impossible for us to love 
him. Sothat our present inquiry is not concerning the 
power, that gives the principle of love ; ‘but only concern- 
ing the means that should be made use of, in order to the 
begetting or planting that principle. Which,being under- 
stood, the several considerations following will plainly 
evince to us, that our not seeing God doth not render it 
impossible to us to love him. 

Ist, Consider that the sight of our eye is not the imme- 
diate cause or inducement of love to any thing, but only 
a means to beget an apprehension in our minds of the 
loveliness of the object. And then it is, that is, upon the 
perception of this loveliness, that we are brought to love 
the object itself. For after the sight of the eye there must 
pass in the mind an act of the jJudgment-upon the object, 
before we can be brought to love it; otherwise we should 
love or hate every thing that we see promiscuously, and 
not distinguish objects of love from objects of hatred. It 
is only the apprehension of the mind, even in reference to 
objects of sight, that brings us to love them. If there be 
any other means of bezetting an apprehension in our mind 
concerning such and such objects, that they are lovely and 
fit to be loved, it is not necessary that we should seéthem 
with our eyes. 'To'this-we add, 

2dly, There are other sufficient means to possess our 
minds with an apprehension of the loveliness of an object, 
atid more especially those objects that are never liable to 
the sight of our eye. We do not need to insist much on so- 
plain a case. It is plain that there are sundry ways, by 
which the apprehension of the loveliness even of an invi- 
sible object, may come to have place in us; invisible at 
least so far as to be out of the reach of our eye. Tobe a 
little particular heres — . 

There is, for instance, with respect to the unseen God, 
naturally a divine impression upon the minds of men, by 
which, when they are put upon reflection, they must needs 
own that he is not only a lovely, but the most lovely and 
amiable object, and has the best right to claim their love. 
Whosoever they are that do acknowledge a God,» must 
also read such attributes and properties of the being of 
God engraven there, importing that he is the first and su- 
preme object of our love. No one that acknowledgeth a 
God, but presently acknowledgeth too, that he is good; 
that he is true; that He is holy; that he is wise; and the 
like. And then his own heart must tell him, whether he 
will or no, that he ought to be loved above all. 

Again, our own reasonings from the manifest visible 
effects and characters of Divine wisdom, and power, and 
goodness, that are to be seen every where, may also beget 
an apprehension or judgment in us that he should and 
ought to be loved. Do we live in a world full of the Divine 
glory, that arrayeth and clotheth every thing’ we can cast 
our eyes upon; and do we want ground to perceive, that 
this is the lovely Object that ought to captivate all hearts, 
and draw into a closure with itself the will of every intel- 
ligent creature ? Moreover, : 


ure = @ God. See more of this in the Author’s Living Temple, Part lL. 
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The express testimony of the Gospel is another means 
more apt still to beget this apprehension within us, that 
God is one we should love, and whose excellencies do 
every way entitle him, with a most indisputable right, to 
the highest degree and supremacy of ourlove. ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time,” John i. 18. What then? Is 
it therefore impossible that he should be loved? Hath not 
“his enly-begotten Son, who was in the bosom of the 
Father, declared or revealed him ?’ Surely he hath made 
such a declaration of him, given such a prospect and view 
of him to the world, as that every one who will believe a 
God, and receive his report, must confess him to be the 
most amiable and excellent Being. Here all hearts ought 
to meet and unite; and this ought to be the universal 
centre of love. ‘“ He isin Christ reconciling the world to 
himself ;” (2 Cor. v. 19.) giving mankind a lovely prospect 
ef himself. And in him, who is Emmanuel, God with us, 
he is ready to communicate himself, and to draw souls into 
union with him, and to a-participation of his own likeness 
and felicity. Who then is there but must acknowledge, 
that upon this representation he lays a just claim to our 
highest love? Finally, 

There is also the inward revelation of the Holy Ghost, 
by which the want of seeing God is abundantly supplied. 
It is true, this Spirit of wisdom and revelation, by which 
we come to the practical knowledge of God so as to love 
him, is but the portion of a few. But it is. in the mean 
time the great fault and wickedness of every one who 
seeks it not, values it not, and makes it not his business, 
with an earnest and restless importunity, to sue for it till 


it is obtained. God hath given no man any cause to de- 
spair; but if he seek that Spirit, by which he may be so. 


known as to be certainly loved, he hath given him ground 
to hope that he shall have that knowledge of him, which 
shall be efficacious of that love. God has givenno ground 
to any to despair, or fear that they shall seek in vain; but 
as our Saviour says in this very case, If they seek, they 
shall find, for he is more ready to give the Holy Spirit, 
than parents are to give bread rather than a stone to their 
children, Matt. vii. 7—11. And now that there are so 
many ways for conveying the apprehension into the mind, 
which is to be the immediate parent of love, to wit, that 
this object is most amiable; it is more evident, that the 
not seeing God, doth not render it impossible for him to 
be loved. And we may further consider to this purpose, 
3dly, That in sundry cases besides, other means than 
sight, do suffice to convey such apprehensions into the 
mind, as to excite and raise proportionable affections in 
the soul. Then why should it not be so in this case? For 
what can any man say why he ought not to be moved by 
such apprehensions concerning God, as are by other means 
brought into his mind than by sight?. What! do you love 
nothing, do you never find your hearts taken with any 
thing, but that which your eyes have seen? Is it an impos- 
sible thing, or what your ears never heard of, for a person 
to love only upon report, as being informed of such and 
such excellencies and perfections in the object ?. Have not 
many been taken with the description of a country they 
have not seen? Or do we think it impossible for a blind 
man to love his children, his wife, his friend? Do we 
imagine that such persons, because they can see nothing, 
can therefore love nothing? Do you not love your life? 
You cannot see that, but only in the effects; and in the 
effects also you may see the blessed God himself, who is 
the life of your life. And who can deny, that they have 
notions in their own minds of things that are altogether 
unliable to sight ; which, if they will but ask themselves 
the question, they must acknowledge to be lovely, and 
which many are actually brought to love. For instance, 
the notions of truth; the abstract ideas of this, and that, 
and the other virtue; things that are never discoverable 


by the eye; who that considers, but must acknowledge a. 


loveliness in them? And how many in fact are brought 
into a real and hearty love with such fair and orderly con- 
textures of truth, when they see things do well cohere and 
hang together? The ideas of justice, fortitude, humility, 

atience, temperance; how many are there that do really 
ove and admire these virtues, though they only perceive 
the beauty and usefulness of them by the mind, and in 
their effects ? 
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.Supplications,” Psalm xviii. 1. exvi. 1. 
‘Psalms of these expressions! and we must suppose the 
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So then it is no impossible thing that there may be that . 
apprehension in the mind concerning God, upon which he 
shall be confessed to be lovely, and that he ought to be 
loved though he is never to be seen. The case is the same 
as to other affections, and there is a parity of reason be- 
tween them. If it were impossible to love any thing but 
what one sees, we are proportionably incapable of fearing, 
hating, or admiring any thing but what we see. But let 
any one ask himself the question, whether he is not many 
times offended at the mention of things he doth not see; 
and whether his heart is not really afraid of things as yet 
invisible ; or whether he hath not been many times raised 
into an admiration of sundry things, of which he has only 
heard the report. And again, I add in the next place, 

4ithly, That many persons have lived in this world in 
bodies of flesh as we do, exercising a holy love to God, 
notwithstanding they never saw him. Therefore it is.no 
impossible thing; for what has been, may be, according 
to the old maxim, Quod fieri potwit, potest. Do we think 
that there have been no lovers of God in the world, who 
have lived in bodies and depended on sense as we do? 
God knows there have been but few, in any time or age of 
the world; yet have there not been some who have loved 
him, and have not loved their lives unto the death for his 
sake? What professions of love, what raptures of phrase 
and expression, do we find many times in Scripture from 
those whose hearts were full of and overflowed with love ? 
When the fire burned within, it could not be withheld 
from flaming out. “I willlove thee, O Lord, my strength,” 
says David; and again, “I love the Lord,” that is, from 
my very bowels, “ because he hath heard my voice and my 
How full are the 


Psalmist to be full of an answerable sense. ‘“ As the hart 
panteth for the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God! My soul fainteth for God, for the living God; 
when shall I come and appear before God?” xlii. 1, 2. 
“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts?” 
Ixxxiv. 1. “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will — 
Iseek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to inquire in his temple,” xxvii. 4. “ For whom have 
I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee,” Ixxiii. 25. 

Such expressions as these verbal ones, and some sig- 
nificantly real actions and sufferings on the account of 
love to God, will not suffer us to doubt but that there have 
been true lovers of God, whatever there are in our days. 
And it is to be hoped, that there are some even now. How- 
ever it is to be feared, that there are persons in the world 
who are heartily grieved, and vexed at the very heart, that 
there should be such expressions as these now mentioned, 
in those writings which they think it convenient to ac- 
knowledge as divine. For if they did not think thus, how 
loudly and clamorously would David and those who 
speak such words, have been cried out upon ; and perhaps 
be charged with being fanatics and enthusiasts, as much 
as any in our days! : 

And that an unseen God should be loved, and an unseen 
Christ, who is also out of sight, is spoken of in Scripture 
not only as the true character, but the high glory of Chris- 
tian believers. ‘‘ Whom having not seen,” says St. Peter, 
“ve love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” 
1 Pet. i.8. This is not barely affirmed, concerning these 
primitive Christians, but spoken of them, as their high 
praise and encomium; as being a discovery of the refined- 
ness, excellency, and greatness of their spirits, who could 
so far lift up themselves above sense and sensible things, 
as to place their highest and most vigorous love upon an 
unseen object. That was glorious joy, and glorious love, 
placed upon what was not seen; a deserving object, at 
least believed to be such, though not seen. 

And so it is we know that the blessed God becomes 
visible. ‘By faith Moses endured, as seeing him who is 
invisible,” Heb. xi. 27. The word of God is.a representa 
tion of himself, and makes report of all the glorious excel- 
lencies belonging to him. Among the rest this is his pe- 
culiar and distinguishing attribute, “that he cannot lie,” 
Heb. vi. 18, His truth is one cf those excellencies; there- 
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fo x3 it is impossible that he should misrepresent himself, 
or say that he is other than he is, ‘‘For,” as the apostle 
says, “‘what man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 11. 11. He 
sure can best tell what an excellent and glorious Being he 
is; and as he has told us he is such a one, (which it was 
impossible he should do if he were not really possessed of 
those excellencies, ) then there is all the reason in the world 
to acknowledge, that he ought to be lovedinfinitely above 
all. And this hath been the sense of many, whose practice 

so hath been answerable to it; who have been in this 
“world, living in tabernacles of clay and earth as we do. 
Therefore it follows, that it is no impossible thing that 


God should he loved, though he be not seen. And sup- 


posing it not impossible, then, 

In the next place, it is easy lo be proved also, that it is 
not unfit to love God, for that reason. Sundry suggestions 
might be used to enforce this, and afterwards the absurdi- 
ties of this excuse might also be brought in view. Indeed 
I have had it most in my eye, to expose this absurd prin- 
ciple, that men have no need to concern themselves with 
things unseen; I would fain, I say, drive it out of the 
world. And if men would but examine it thoroughly, it 
would appear to them monstrously absurd. To do this, 
therefore, and set it before their eyes, would be worth our 
time, and _ accordingly be done hereafter 
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Upon the latier part of the text lies the main weight of 
the discourse we have in hand. ‘ How can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” In which it is plainly implied, 
that we are still perpetually bound to love God, notwith- 
standing his being invisible. And the vehemence of the 
apostle’s expostulation here, implies it to be a most in- 
tolerable thing not to do so. And therefore we have 
observed, 

That not to love God is a sin most horrid and heinous, 
notwithstanding the excuse that we see him not. Here we 
proposed in the 

I. Place, to show the vanity and impertinence of this 
excuse; and then, 

II. To demonstrate the heinousness of this sin, and its 
horrid nature. : 

In order to evince the impertinence of this excuse, there 
were two things which it was charged with; to wit, that 
it has nothing which a valid excuse should have; and if it 
cine. be admitted, it would draw the worst consequences 
alter it. 

1. It is insufficient, as we have observed, to allege this 
as an excuse for not loving God, that we see him not; be- 
cause it is not for this reason impossible, nor unfit, that 
God should require this by a law.* 

(1.) It is not impossible. For the sight of our eye is 
not the immediate cause of our loving any thing, but only 
the medium by which the mind discerns the loveliness of 
the object. For there are other means besides this of sight, 
to possess. our minds with the love of certain things. And 
since there are such in the present case, which lead us to 
the love of God, and have actually led others to it, it is 
therefore possible to be done, and is by no means an im- 
ian! thing to be the matter of a law. We now pro- 
ceed, 

(2.) To show that it is not an unreasonable law; or, that 
it cannot with any colour be pretended, that it was an un- 
fit thing that God should lay a law upon men, dwelling in 
flesh as we do, obliging them to love an invisible being. 
We shall here first examine what can be pretended from 
God’s invisibility, to make it unfit to oblige men by a law 


* Preached September 27th, 1676. 

a Here we showed that if any thing be brought in excuse for not obeying 
the law, and the exception is not against the authority of the law-giver, but 
to the matter of the law, that which is alleged as a valid excuse, must. be 
able to evince one of these two things: either that the thing enjoined by this 
law, is impossible to them on whom it is enjoined ; or that at least, though 
-possible, yel it is unfit, and therefore unreasonable to be imposed. Neither 
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to love him; and then lay down some considerations to 
evince that it is most reasonable and fit that men should, 
notwithstanding, be under this obligation. ‘ 

Ist, Let us examine what may be thought of as a pre- 
tence to the contrary, or alleged against the obligation of 
this law. Perhaps some may object against it after this 
manner: “ That admitting what hath been proved, that it 
is no impossible thing that Gud should be loved by men 
who see him not; yet it doth not therefore follow that it is 
the fit matter of a law. Many things are possible, yet very 
unfit to be enjoined, especially those things which are un 
suitable to the common inclination of a people. The 
wisdom of law-givers teacheth them to study the temper of 
their subjects, and to suit their laws tothem; and it would 
be thought very unfit and improper to make laws, that 
should cross the common genins of the people ; and to urge 
the observance of them. But now the dependance that we 
have upon sense, cannot but infer a disinclination to the 
love of such things as sight cannot reach, nor come within 
the sphere and cognizance of our senses. To apply this 
to the present case. Every man, by consulting himself, 
may find a disinclination in his own heart to the exercise 
of love to God. And what!” hereupon may the sensualist 
say, ‘‘must I be obliged to a perpetual war with myself? 
to run counter to all my most natural inclinations? to 
neglect the things which my own eyes tell me, are lovely ; 
and labour to love an invisible being, of whom I have 
none but cloudy thoughts, a very faint and shadowy idea ? 
Who can imagine that I should be put into this sensible 
world, with such senses suitable thereunto, as I find about 
me; and that it*must be expected from me that I must 
even renounce myggenses, run counter to my very eyes, 
abandon the things which so presently court my love, and 
tell me so feelingly that they are delightful ? In short, that 
T must retire from substantial good which I know, to seek 
after what appears to me as a dark shadow? and which 
whether there be any thing substantial in it, I know not?” 
Thus may the man devoted to sense pretend on such 
grounds, that God is not to be loved by such as we who 
dwell in bodies of flesh, and have so much dependance 
upon the things of sense. Well! let us examine this pre- 
tence a little, and see whether there is any thing in it to 
make the duty of loving God unfit to be imposed upon us 
in this our present state. And there are several things 
here to be considered in reference to this matter. As, 

[1.] If we would have this inclination to signify any 
thing with relation to the fitness or unfitness of a law to 
be imposed upon us, we ought surely to examine whether 
that inclination be good or bad, and so judge. But can 
there be a worse inclination in any creature than to disaf- 
fect the Author and Original of its own being? And by 
how much the stronger the inclination is to evil, by so 
much the greater is the wickedness likely to prove. For 
do not we think every one more wicked as he is the more 
wickedly inclined, especially when he indulges his wicked 
inclinations ? Doth not his evil inclination, I say, when 
indulged, add to, and not detract from, his wickedness ? 
If one be found to have killed another, the great thing in- 
quired into, is the inclination indulged, the intention; 
whether orno it was through malice prepense. If he did 
the thing without the design of ill to the party, without 
inclination or propensity to such an action, he is looked 
upon as innocent. An unintended fact is not punishable 
as a crime. Therefore to allege inclination in this case, is 
but to excuse one wickedness by another. 

[2.] Consider what would become of this world, if men 
were to be ruled only by their own inclination, or if that 
were to be the only rule by which all laws relating to them 
were to be measured. What a dreadful state would you 
be in, if it were permitted to any man to rob, murder, rifle 
away your goods and destroy your lives, only because he 
is inclined to it! if every one might take from you what 
he would, and do any imaginable mischief to you or 
yours, merely because he hath a mind to it! 


of which will be admitted. It is indeed impossible to men considered under 
the reigning power of sin, and while they remain so. It is so only by a com- 
pound impossibility : as there is a compound necessity, by cabich a thing is 
said necessarily to be, whileit is. But to love God though we see him not, is 
not a simple he Nan! ; for then it were impossible that he should be loved 
by any one at all. 
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And whereas the disaffection to God is very common, 
and rooted and confirmed in men by their being disused to 
converse with things above the achat their senses, (which 
might tend to invite their hearts and attract their affec- 
tions,) how horrid a thing were it if such a vicious custom 
were to obtain the force of a law! or, if men were to be 
allowed to do so and so wickedly, only because they have 
been wont so to do! if the oftener the swearer, the drunk- 
ard, the fornicator, and the murderer, have indulged their 
respective vices, the more lawful it should be for them to 
continue such practices! if men, in a word, should be so 
far a law to themselves, as to be permitted to do whatso- 
ever they have been used to do! or, as Seneca says, if a 
reasonable creature should go like a sheep, not the way he 
ought, but that which he has been used to: what, I say, 
can be more unreasonable and unfit than this? 

[3.] It must be considered, that though it is the wisdom 
of a ruler to regard the inclinations of a people in making 
laws, yet sure there must be a distinction made between 
things indifferent and things necessary. But is there any 
thing of higher and more absolute necessity than the love 
ot God, though we see him not ? Doth not our experience 
tell us, that we stand in need of somewhat that we do not 
see, in order to the continuance of our being ? much more 
in order to our happiness. If you had nothing but what 
you see to maintain life, do you think it were possible for 
you to live another moment ? I would appeal to the con- 
siderate reason of any man, whether he were not to be 
thought a madman that should say, “I will be alive the 
next hour ?” Man! there is somewhat invisible and un- 
seen that is the continual Sustainer of thy life; “‘in whom 
we all live, and move, and have our being,” Acts xvii. 
28. Our own experience must conyince us of this, that 
there is an invisible Being which hath dominion over our 
.lves, otherwise every man could measure his own time. 
But do not we find men die before they are willing, and 
when they would fain live longer 2 Why, it is somewhat 
unseen that imposes this necessity upon them, “ Here 
thou must expire!” No man hath power over the spirit to 
retain it, neither hath he power in the day of death, Eccl. 
viii. 8. 

And again, is it at all necessary to us to be happy ? Our 
own experience tells us that we are not as yet happy and 
eaistied. And common experience tells all the world, that 
all the things they can see and set their eyes upon, can 
never make them happy in this world. And if we expect 
tc be happy in another, when will our eyes lead us to hea- 
ven ? when will sense, inclination, and following the cus- 
toms of this world, bring us to blessedness? It were a 
dreadful thing, if in a matter of so absolute necessity, 
custom or inclination were to be the measure of the law 
which must govern us. And again, 

[4.] I add in the next place, that it is true indeed that 
rulers do consider the tempers and inclinations of a people 
under their legislature. And there is good reason they 
should do so, and not impose unnecessarily ee the peo- 
ple, things of mere indifferency, and so run the hazard of 
urging them into tumults about matters of very little con- 
sequence. But sure there is no such need or reason that 
the great Author and Lord of all things should so much 
concern himself what the inclinations of those are whom 
he is to govern. If they dislike his laws, and have an in- 
elination to tumultuate or rebel against him, let their dis- 
like and inclination be as strong as it will, He that sitteth 
in the heavens will laugh, and have them in derision; 
when they say, Let us break his bands asunder, and cast 
away his cords from us, Psal. ii. 3, 4. ; 

[5.] There is avery great difference in the consideration 
of laws already made, and of laws to be made. This law 
was made for man when he was no way disinclined to the 
love of God. It is a law as ancient as his being. He had 
it as soon as he had the nature of man. It is therefore a 
part of the law of nature, and one of the most deeply fun- 
damental things in that law ; for it is made the summary, 
and wraps up all laws whatsoever in itself; for all is ful- 
filled in love. And what! was it reasonable or fit that 
this law, so suitable at first to the nature of man, should 
be then repealed, when he thought fit to break and violate 
it? That were a strange way of superseding the obliga- 
tion of a law, that as svon as it is transgressed, jt should 
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oblige no longer! Then may any subject be a Sovereign ; 
since there would be no need of any thing more to make 
a law cease to oblige him, than for him to disobey it. 

[6.] Consider that our not seeing God is so far from 
having a necessary tendency to preclude the love of him, 
that if things were with men as they should be, and as 
they have been with some in the world, it would very 
much promote our loving him. For though we cannot 
see him, yet we see many things that are great arguments, 
and should be powerful inducements, to us to love him. 
It is true we do not see God with our bodily eyes, but we 
see the effects of his wisdom, his goodness, his mercy, 
and patience every where ; and of his mighty power over 
ee especially over those who are for God and lovers ot 

im. 

If we take a view, as we can do with these eyes, of the 
beautiful and-glorious works of his creation, we continual- 
ly behold in the visible things that are made, the invisible 
power and Godhead, (Rom. i. 20.) which we are called 
upon to adore and love. And in the works of his provi- 
dence and the ways of his dispensations towards men, 
great arguments of love do daily occur. And into what 
raptures of affection do we find holy souls transported 
even by the help of their own eyes! the things seen repre- 
senting to them the great unseen Object of love. In what 
an ecstasy do we find David, upon the view of the beauty 
and glory of this creation! “ How excellent is thy name 
in all the earth, O Lord our Lord, who hast set 
above the heavens!” What put him into this. rapture ? 
The sight of his own eyes. He beheld “ the heavens the 
work of God’s hands, the moon and stars which he had 
ordained ;” and therefore as he begins, so he ends the 
Psalm in a transport; ‘‘ How excellent is thy name in all 
the earth!” Psal. viii, And thus our own eyes may serve 
to be our instructors, and prompt us to the love of him, 
the great Author and Original of all that glory which we 
find every where diffused in this world. 

The viewing God also in the ways of his providence, 
how hath it excited the love of holy men sometimes! 
When Moses and the children of Israel had seen that 


thy glory 


. 


marvellous work of the sea divided, themselves conducted ~ 


and brought safe through it, the waters made a wall on 
the right hand and on the left, and their enemies dead on 
the sea-shore, how did this set love on work in them! how 
is the blessed God adored and admired upon the account 
of what their eyes had seen of him! “ Who, say they, isa 
God like unto thee ? Who is like to thee among the gods, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ?” 
Exod. xv. 11. And after the people of God had seen that 
great salvation wrought that we find recorded in the fourth 
chapter of Judges, what a mighty raisedness of heart do 
we find in the next chapter, all shut up in this. ‘So let 
all thine enemies Feral, O Lord, but let them that love 
him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might,” 
Judg. v. 31. Here was love set on work and raised to the 
height, so as even to pour out blessings upon all the lovers 
of God, What a phrase of benediction is that, “ Let all 
that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might!” which proceeded from the view of his excellent 
greatness. 

So that this pretence, that God is not seen, doth not 
make it unreasonable or unfit that the duty of love to him 
should be imposed upon men by his law. They are not 
for this reason necessarily disinclined to love him, and 
therefore this excuse for not loving him is neither reason- 
able nor fit, nor can exempt men from the obligation, as 
the objection supposes. Let us then see, 

Qdly, What can be alleged to prove, that the love of 
God is most fit and reasonable to be the matter of a stand- 
ing and indispensable law. And to this purpose, in order 
to show how reasonable this is, we shall only note in gene- 
ral, that if any should object against the fitness of loving 
God on this ground, because he is not seen, and affirm 
that for this reason men should not be required to love 
him ; what they have to say in this case, if it signifies any 
thing to the purpose, must be as strong an objection in all 
cases of like consideration, and must at last come to this; 
that it is unreasonable and unfit that men should be effected 
with any thing they cannot see. But the falsehood hereof, 
and the reasonableness of this injunction upon men, may 
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be gathered from this fourfold consideration ; to wit, that 
we may be as sure of the objects of the mind, as we can 
be of the objects of our sight; that those of the former 
sort are generally more excellent; that we are concerned 
in them, as much at least, and in many of them infinitely 
more, than in the others; and finally, that what can only 
be the object of the mind may be more intimately present 
With us, than those things which are the objects of sense. 
And if we can make out all these, which I hope we may, 
then it must be concluded that God is so much the more 
to be loved, yea, infinitely more than any thing our eye 
can see or make a discovery of. 

[1.] We may be as sure of the real existence of the ob- 
jects of our mind,-as we can be of any objects of our sight; 
or in other words, we may be as certain of the existence 
of invisible beings, as of visible ones. We may frame a 
notion of their existence with as much assurance; and 
form certain conclusions concerning their nature, though 
they are invisible to the bodily eye. We may especially 
be most sure of the existence of God, though we cannot 
see him; more indeed than we can be generally of the 
existence of visible things. 

Sometimes the objects of our mind and sight meet in 
one, there is somewhat visible and somewhat invisible. As 
for instance, in actions that are capable of moral consider- 
ation, there is the action itself, and there is also the recti- 
tude or irrectitude of that action. Now here is at once an 
object of my sight and of my mind; and I may be as cer- 
tain of the one as of the other, in many instances. As, 
suppose I see one strike, wound, or kill an innocent per- 
son ; or, suppose I see one affront a magistrate, injuriously 
or barbarously ; here I have the object of my eye and mind 
-atonce. That the action was done, lam certain, for I 
saw the stroke; and I am no less sure of the affront, 
though that be an object of the mind. As soon as IJ see 
such an action done, do not I apprehend it to be ill done ? 
Is not the thing which my mind apprehends, as real as that 
which my eyes see? Am I not as sure that it was ill done, 
as that the action was done at all? though the one falls 
under my eye, and the other only under the cognizance of 
the mind. 

Again, if we look no further than ourselves, our own 
frame and composition, we may be as certain of the ex- 
istence of what we see not, as of what we do see. We 
have a body. We are sure we have a body, for we can 
see it. It is many ways the object of our senses, or the 
external organs that are planted there. But we cannot see 
our minds; yet I hope we are nevertheless sure that ve 
have minds. We are as certain that we have somewhat 
about us that can think, can understand, as we are that 
we may be seen and felt. I go not about to determine now 
what it is that thinks, whether material or not, mortal or 
not; but every man that will consider, is as sure that he 
has a mind which he cannot see, as that he has‘a body 
which he can see. 

To bring this matter home to our present purpose con- 
“cerning the Supreme invisible Being, the blessed God. It 
is most apparent that we may be as certain of his exis- 
tence as of any thing; and unspeakably more certain of his 
constant existence, than we can be of any being whatso- 
ever. There is no man that will use his understanding, 
but must allow this. For, suppose an object of sight be- 
fore me, I am certain that it doth exist; for I see it. Now 
the following conclusion may be as certain to any one that 
considers, to wit, something is, therefore sornething hath 
ever been. I will appeal to any understanding man, whe- 
ther this be not as certain as the other. For if we should 
suppose a time when nothing ever was, when nothing ex- 
isted, any man’s understanding must tell him, it was im- 
possible that any thing should ever have been. Suppose a 
season when nothing was, and then was it possible any 
thing of itself should arise out of that nothing, when there 
was nothing at all conceivable? that a thing should be 
before it was, and do something when it was nothing ? 
Therefore it is hence most necessarily consequent, that 
there must needs be some original, eternal Being, subsist- 
ing of itself; that was always, and never began to be; and 
therefore was necessarily, and so can never cease to be.b 


b This argument is urged at large, with great force and strength, in the Au- 
thor’s admirable Treatise, entitled the Liris Temple, Part I. Chap. 2. 
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Let this be but weighed, and let any sober understanding 
judge, whether this conclusion be not as certain as the 
former. That is, compare these two conclusions together, 
I see something, therefore something is; and ‘this also, 
something is, therefore something hath ever been, some 
original Being that always was of itself, and could not 
but be. A man, I say, feels as great a certainty in his 
own mind concerning this, as concerning the other. He 
must renounce his understanding as much in one case, as 
his eyes in the other, if he will not grant this to be certain, 
that as some beings now exist, there has been always an 
original, self-existing Being. 

And then supposing the existence of the thing already, I 
may form as certain conclusions concerning the attributes 
of what I cannot see, as of that which I can see. To ap- 
ply this also to the invisible, eternal Being; look to any 
visible thing, and your eyes can tell what are its visible 
accidents. I look upon the wall, and see it is white. I 
know it is so, because I see it isso. Cannot I as certainly 


‘conclude concerning this original, eternal Being, that he 


is wise, holy, just, and powerful? I know that there is 
such a thing as wisdom, and justice, goodness, and power, 
in the world. I know that these things are not nothing, 
and that they did not come out of nothing; therefore they 
must needs originally belong to the original Being. Is 
not this as certain, and as plain, as any visible accident cf 
any thing is toa man’s eye ? Must not these attributes ne- 
eessarily first be in God, as in their original seat and 
proper subject tyea, a great deal ‘more certainly, than any 
kind of quality we can suppose to'be lovely in the creature 
can agree to it; because, as for the original Being, that 
existed of itself; and therefore is necessarily and by con- 
sequence eternally and invariably whatever it is. There- 
fore since these perfections are originally in God himself, 
or derivations from him, what should rationally keep a man 
in suspense, when by the intervention of his mind he 
sees such an invisible object, but that he should fall in 
love with that, as well as with any visible object, that com- 
tae itself as lovely to the sight. And I should next 
a ? 

[2.] That invisible excellency is infinitely greater than 
any visible excellency can be. As there is a reality in 
unseen things, and especially in this imvisible object, as 
much as in any thing we see with out eyes; so there is 
generally a higher excellency in invisible objects, than in 
those that are visible, and infinitely more in this than in 
other invisible objects. But this and the other considera- 
tions I cannot reach to now. 





SERMON VIL* 


Tue second head of discourse which we are still upon 
is this, That men are not released frorn the obligation to 
love God though he be invisible ; and that it is not only an 
evil, but a most horrid and intolerable one too, not to love 
him, notwithstanding the excuse that we cannot see him. 
And this, as we observed, you have from the plain words 
of the text; inasmuch as all the force of the apostle’s rea- 
soning depends upon it. For he is endeavouring to evince 
how unreasonable it is we should not love one another, 
because upon this would ensue that infernal thing, our 
not loving God; rather than admit which, it is supposed 
that men would admit any thing. For the prosecution of 
this truth we propose to evince, in the first place, that this 
is a very vain excuse; and have already shown from 
many considerations, that it is not impossible to love God 
in these bodies of flesh, wherein we have sucha depen- 
dance on the senses; neither is it unreasonable or unfit 
it should be enjoined as a duty. Against the contrary 
principle we have designed to insist on sundry considera- 
tions, and have observed already in the 

[1.] Place, that we may be as sure of the existence of 
many invisible beings, especially of God, as we are of an 
that are visible, ‘This we have shown, and also that it is 
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as easy to form conclusions respecting the nature of the 
former, as it is of the latter. Both these we laboured to 
evince from several instances; and concluded with obser- 
ving to this effect, that sistcé all perfections are originally 
in God, which we may discern by the intervention of the 
understanding, therefore it is as reasonable to. love him, as 
any visible object how lovely soever; and more so indeed, 
hecause he is eternally and invariably the same. For, to 
add something further on this head, 

I see and converse often with such or such a person, 
who because of certain amiable qualities that I discern in 
-him, hath attracted and drawn my love; but I am never 
sure those qualities will remain in him always. I know 
not. whether they be of that kind, yea or no, that they will 
remain. But I most certainly know that he will not al- 
ways remain with me the conversable object of my love. 
And therefore if sense, if the sight of what is lovely in him, 
be the only ground of my-love to-him, I could never: have 
loved him longer than.my eye could see him. . For as soon 
as he is gone out.of my sight, I know not but he is gone 
out of being, out of the world, and so the object of my 
love may be quite lost. But I know that the eternal Being 
doth exist necessarily, and always. It is impossible that 
God should ever not exist, or ever be other than he was; 
and therefore if loveliness and amiableness were found 
there at any time, it isto be found there at all times; with- 
out variableness and shadow of change, yesterday-and to- 
day the same, and for ever. 

.And now upon all this, since it.is very plain. and evi- 
dent, that we may be-as certain concerning what we sce 
not, as concerning what we do see; as sure of the exist- 
ence of invisible as of visible beings ; and more especially 
about the nature and existence (as far as concerns us) of 
the blessed invisible God; it is plain that there our love 
ought to have its exercise, as much as any where else, 
supposing such excellencies to be found .in the invisible 
things, as may equally recommend the object to our love. 
Therefore we add,_ 

[2.] That, invisible things are really of far higher excel- 
jeney, than those which are visible. ‘As the things.that we 
ceapnot see have as certain a reality as those.that we can 
see; so, I say, they are of higher..excellency; and this 
blessed invisible object infinitely more. excellent, as we 
must acknowledge, while.we acknowledge him to be God. 
If we speak of such things as-lie within the compass of 
our being, how plain is the case and how evident the in- 
ference! Sure the invisible world must needs be of in- 
comparably greater excellency and glory, than the visi- 
ble world. And if you reduce all kinds of being in the 
whole universe to these two ranks and orders, visible and 
invisible, certainly the latter must be unspeakably more 
excellent. 

We who are for our parts set in the confines of both 
worlds, visible and invisible; we in whose very nature 
both meet, unite, and touch one another, and are as it 
were comparted together; we who are of a nature partly 
visible, partly invisible, partly flesh, and partly spirit, or 
as the language of Plato’s school was, Nes, vss, mind and 
dust united into one compound; surely we should not be 
partial in our judgment of this case. Who should be im- 
partial if we are not, who are set as a middle sort of crea- 
tures between the two worlds, and so are capable of look- 
ing into and surveying the one and the other. 

‘And if we contemplate both even in-ourselves, methinks 
it should be no difficult thing- with us to determine-which 

_is of greater excellency, this bulk of flesh, or this spirit 
which inhabits-it, and keeps it from being a dead lump, a 
useless, rotten, putrid carcass. Yea, if we should suppose 
the body of a man to be. animated by some inferior vital 
principle to that of a reasonable spirit, yet this would be 
the more excellent part. It is true, we should then have 
before our eyes a certain sort of human brute, of which 
kind there are but too many in.our age, at least that live 
and carry itassuch. We should, in-short, to speak plainly, 
have somewhat before our eyes that wore the mere shape 
of aman, and could hear, and see, and smell, and taste, 
and move to and fro this way or that, and must ere long, 
after a few turns are fetched about, turn to dust, to rotten- 
ness, and corruption. But suppose we a spirit separately, 
such as is wont to animate a ae body ; here we have 
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to contemplate something that can think, reason, and un- 
derstand; that can form abstract notions of things, or com- 
pare one thing with another; something that can reflect 
upon itself, which our eye cannot do; that can controland 
correct the errors of sense; that can run through the vast 
compass of known things; is capable of solving problems 
and difficult questions; of laying down principles and 
maxims of truth, after having weighed and found them 
firm, so as that they may pass current; for such there are 
which pass unquestionably every where for undoubted 
principles. In a word, we have here a kind of being to 
contemplate, that is capable of taking up what lies within 
the compass of philosophy, policy, and the whole human 
orb of learning; of being instructed in all the gréat mys- 
teries of mechanical skill of every kind; and in*short, 
that can turn itself every way; and is of a nature unperish- 
able and immortal, not liable to nor capable of:eorruption, 
but must last for ever and always endure. Who now 
would make any difficulty of owning, that thisis a farmore 
excellent thing than the other; this spirit, than that shape 
of aman which merely lives? But yet even this mord’ex- 
eellent creature which we have been supposing, is some- 
what diminished, and falls beneath a brighter order of be- 
ings, by its being proportioned to a human body. And 
upon this account man is said to be a little lower:than the 


angels, Psalm viii. 5. at least this is one account that may 


be given of this passage; for it is a diminution of the 
spirit of a man, that it is proportioned to its habitation, the 
body. But then consider those purely intellecttial crea- 
tures, of whom we know not how to form a notion which 
shall be more expressive than to call them INTELLIGENCIES; 
inasmuch as they are, as far ‘as we can apprehend theth, 
beings of knowledge and light, and also of goodness and 
love proportioned to that light of theirs; what can match. 
the excellency of such creatures as these, among the while 
sphere of visible beings ? Amy 
But Jet us further consider how vastly numerous.that 
order of creatures is, as we may very well suppose, and 
partly collect from intimations of Scripture, where. they 
are said to be innumerable. “ The innumerable-eompany 
of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfeét,” Heb. 
xii. 22. -How much of glory and excellency must.then be 
in the invisible world, beyond what we can_possibly ¢on- 
ceive of in this lower visible region! If we do but bethink 
ourselves and consider what a mere punctilio, a little point, 
this earth isin which we dwell, in comparison of that vast 
expanse that doth surround and encompass it about; how 
unspeakably, how inconceivably more numerous myst we 
suppose the inhabitants to be, that replenish those vast 
superior regions quite out of sight, than those which in- 
habit and replenish this point of earth! How vast, I say, 
must we suppose the invisible world to be, if we consider 
the number of its inhabitanfs who are parts of God’s crea- 
tion, whom we have reason to think do competently re- 
plenish all those vast regions that are, when our eye has 
gone as far as it can, far more exceeding the reach of our 
thoughts. What limits ean we set to the creation of God 
in our most enlarged thoughts? Finite we must suppos 
it to be; but alas, we are never capable of measuring the 
bounds! And we have reason to believe it is every where 
replenished with such glorious invisible creatures as we 
speak of, in comparison of whom all the inhabitants of ithe 
earth, that ever were or shall be, are but an inconsidera- 
ble handful. Are we not then to think that the invisible 
world is far more excellent than that which is visible ? 
But then if we ascend to the great Author ofall things, 
the blessed invisible object that-we are concerned to speak 
about, that vast profound abyss of all excellencies, perfec- 
tion, and glory, how much more must we conclude there 
is of excellency in that sort of being in general which is 
invisible, than.in that which is visible! If we.consider him 
inhabiting his own eternity, if we consider his immensity 
who was before all time, whom ‘“ heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain,” (1 Kings viii. 27.) every where 
existing, and never not existing; in whom there is an in- 
finite fulness, a.rich fountain of being, life, wisdom, power, 
goodness, and holiness, and whatsoever we can conceive 
under the notion of excellency and perfection : to think of 
sich a being that was every where before all time was, 
and continuing to be the same when time shall be no more, 
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where no worlds are, and where never any shall be, re- 
plenishing all the space that we can imagine, and that we 
cannot imagine, all, every where, and eternally full of be- 
ing, life, and glory! what an object have we now to con- 
template, and think of in the invisible order of things ! 

And what! would we contine all excellency as well as 
reality to this little) minute, inconsiderable earth? the 
things that sense can reach unto? as if our senses were to 
be the measure of -all' excellency, perfection, and reality, 
and it was the same thing for any thing to be nothing, or 
at least worth nothing, as to be out of our sight. 

How unreasonable were such an imagination as this! 
And indeed well might we be ashamed, and count it a re- 
flection upon our profession of the Christian name, that 
Wwe may sc often read pagans discoursing in transports of 
the Inreuecruan Puicuritupe, of the beauty and excel- 
lency of mental and invisible things; while our hearts, in 
the mean time, are taken with nothing but what our eyes 
can reach to see, or our senses to judge of. With what 
raptures do some of them speak of the first pulchritude, 
and the self-pulchritude, or that which is lovely of itself. 
Plato in particular calls him, ‘‘ The being that is with itself, 
always agreeing to itself, always existing uniformly, never 
varying from itself, and lasting always.” Thus hespeaks 
of the first ortcinaL Beaury, meaning the great object that 
we now speak of, to wit, the invisible God. But what a 
degeneracy is it to measure the objects of our love by the 
sight of the eye! whereas there is nothing fair or good, as 
philosophers speak, but what hath its derivation from the 
first pulchritude; or as it hath akind of precarious beauty 
and comeliness derived to it from him, who is the first and 
original Beauty. If then we seriously bethink ourselves 
of this, we cannot but acknowledge that the prime object 
~ of our love lies among the invisible things. If we will 
but use our thoughts, we must say thus; this, I say, must 
be the conclusion, if we will not profess brutality, and re- 
nounce our humanity; that is, deny that we are human 
and reasonable creatures. 

_ But because here it may possibly be said, “‘ That admit- 
ting there be so great excellency and glory in. the invisible 
sort of beings, yet we are to love where we are concerned; 
we are to place our love among things with which we have 
to do, and upon which we have dependance; but how 
little can we have to do with things invisible, and out of 
our sight!” Therefore I add, 

[3.] We are a great deal more concerned about invisi- 
ble than visible things. They are of much more import- 
ance to us, as well as of greater excellency considered in 
themselves. It will certainly be found one day, that faith, 
holiness, humility, meekness, mortifiedness to this world, 
a mastery over insolent and brutish passions, tranquillity, 
peace, and composure of spirit, those great ornaments of 
the hidden man of the heart, are of unspeakably more con- 
cernment, than all the things of the visible world besides. 
These are of greater importance to our present comfort, 
and to our future and eternal well-being, than whatsoever 
our senses can bring to our notice. But the invisible God 
is so most of all, who is infinitely beyond and above.all. 

And what! will any pretend, that they have no concern 
with God, because they cannot see him? no concern with 
him, “in whom we live, and move, and have our being, 
and.in whose hand our breath is,” without whom we can- 
not move a hand or lift a foot, or think a thought, or live a 
moment? Have we no concern with him? none in this 
praet state? Or are we the less concerned with God, 

ecause we see him not? May we not be convinced, if we 
will allow ourselves to think, that it is somewhat invisible 
which our lifeand being depend upon? For we know our- 
selves to be depending beings, We do know and feel, yea 
our own thoughts and hearts must instruct us in this, that 
we are not self-subsistent. We have notin our own hands 
the measure of our time, nor the command of our own 
concernments. We find ourselves controlled and over- 
ruled in many things every day. There are. many thou- 
sands of things that we would have otherwise, if we could 
tell how. There is something invisible to which we owe 
our breath, and that hath dominion over us, whether we 
mind it or not, And have weno concern with that being, 
which hath such immediate power over our lives, and all 
our comforts, in this present state and world? But what 
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talk we of measuring our concernments by this present 
state? Have not our own souls a secret consciousness in 
them, that they are made for eternity ? for a world where 
they are to be perpetual inhabitants, after a little short 
time is over? And have we not therefore now in this life 
most to do with invisible things, especially with the great 
invisible Lord, both of the visible and invisible creation ? 

We should soon know ourselves to be most concerned 
with what is invisible, and most of all with God, if we 
would but understand the state of our case. We know 
ourselves to be creatures. We did not come into this world 
of our own choice, or by our own contrivance. We made" 
not ourselves, neither was it the object of our choice, 
whether we would be of this or that rank or order of crea- 
tures ; but were put into that rank of beings wherein we 
are, by a superior and higher hand. Yea, considering what. 
sort of being it is we have, and what a nature the great 
Author and Parent of all nature hath furnished us with, 
it is easy for us by a little reflection to come to this know- 
ledge, that we are not what he made us; that we are 
fallen creatures as well as reasonable ones; that we have 
incurred the displeasure of him that made us ; that we are 
absolutely at his mercy; that there is such a darkness and 
blindness upon our minds and understandings, and such a 
stupidity and death possessing our very souls, that can 
never be supposed to have been in the first formation of 
such a creature by the hands of God. Lastly, we may 
find, that we are become impure and corrupt; that there 
are perverse ee inclinations and affections, which we 
ourselves cannot but disapprove of, and disallow upon re- 
flection :. and that hereby we are under a very egregious 
guilt, and so subject to wrath and eternal punishment. If 
we would but allow ourselves to consider this as our state, 
we should soon know that we have more to do with the 
invisible God, than with all the world of visible things. 
Yea further, how amiable would he appear in our eyes, if 
we did but understand ourselves! if we would but take 
notice what dark, blind creatures we are, how would it 
recommend him to us, who is represented as the light of 
our eyes, and the life of our hearts! In a word, if we 
would-but consider what deformed creatures we are, how 
impure, and, alluding to the expression in Job, (Jobix. 31.) 
so plunged in the ditch, that our own clothes might abhor 
us, O how delectable would the thoughts of him be! how 
lovely would he be in our eyes that brings such overtures 
of purification to us! I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean from ail your filthimess; and 
from all your idols will I cleanse you, Ezek. xxxvi.25. And 
he that offers this, will certainly effect it in all those who 
are designed for a blessed commerce with him for ever, in 
order to make them perfect in his own comeliness. 

Then again, if we consider how liable we are to his 
wrath, how fast bound with the cords of our own guilt, 
how amiable would that notion and name of God be to 
us, which was proclaimed to Moses, ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin,” Exod. xxxiv. 6,7. 
But we measure things by the sight of our own eye, be- 
cause we will not allow ourselves to take any cognizance 
of the true state of our own case. Whereas if we did but 
consider the matter, and give ourselves leave to think and 
inquire, we should know there are things which concern 
us unspeakably more, that are out of sight, than what come 
under our view day by day; and that especially we are 
most concerned with him who is Jeast in our sight, and 
most remote from the view of our externaleye. Andthen 
add to all this, 

Fea That invisible things are a great deal more capable 
of being intimate to us, or we may be infinitely more con- 
versant with them, than it is possible for us to be with 
things that are seen. We love a friend whom we have 
often seen; and it may be, the oftener we have seen him 
the more we love him. But we cannot be with this 
friend always. The dearest friends must part. Wecan- 
not have him perpetually in our bosom to converse with in 
a friendly manner. A great many things must concur tothe 
entertainment of our friends with delight, and to converse 
with them with pleasure. For instance, they must be ina 
pleasant humour, and at leisure for converse. We many 
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“limes wait for visits, and they are not given; or we design 
them, but are disappointed. Messengers may be sent to 
this or that place, one after another; and yet two friends, 
that would converse, cannot be brought together. Be- 
sides, when we are conversing with such lower objects of 
our love, we must make use of speech, and are fain to em- 
ploy words, those necessary but imperfect instruments, or 
media of conversation. But we cannot convey by words 
our full and clear apprehensions to others, so as to let them 
know all that we would have them know. And most of 
the controversies in the world, about matters of opinion in 

eligion, do arise from hence, that men cannot be brought 
to understand one another. I cannot tell how to make 
another master of my thoughts, but one way or other the 
notion will be misrepresented, and so not lie so distinctly 
clear in another’s mind, as it doth in his that would pro- 
pagate it. Butif we could this way infuse intothem a full 
and clear knowledge of what we ourselves do intend, yet 
we cannot thereby infuse a living sense, nor convey the 
affections that are in our own bosoms to another by 
words. 

But how intimately conversant may we be with the 
invisible God, and that blessed Spirit that understands not 
only our words, but our sighs and groans, and the living 
sense thereof that is unutterable. God can also be conver- 
sant with us whithersoever we go, wheresoever we are, So 
that as soon as we are minded to retire, we find him with 
us. As soon as we retire into ourselves with a design to 
converse inwardly with the living God, he is immediately 
present with us, and it is as easy to converse with him as 
with our own thoughts. As soon as we think, so soon are 
we with God, and as soon is he withus. In the twinkling 
of an eye we find him. We look unto him and are 
lightened. Thus with a cast of the eye the soul ‘is filled ; 
it finds itself replenished with a divine and vital light, that 
diffuseth the sweetest-and most pleasant influences and 
savours through the soul. 

Surely then, what is invisible, and most of all the blessed 
God, is most fit for our converse; an omnipresent God, 
who is every where present with us in the very first instant ; 
so that there are no bodies, or other circumscribing cireum- 
stances, to withhold and divert that commerce between 
him and us; but he is with us in our walking in the way, 
in our sitting down in our houses, in our lying down in 
our beds, in any wilderness, in any den or desert. Certain- 


ly it can be no way unfit, that he should be chosen for our | 


converse, and for the great object of our love, though we 
cannot see him. Our not being able to see him detracts 
nothing from the reasonableness of placing our love there, 
upon all these accounts. Therefore the pretence for our 
not loving God because he is invisible, is altogether 
insufficient, and carries nothing in it that a valid excuse 
should have to make itso. I should now proceed to show 
the intolerable absurdities of not loving God because he is 
invisible; put the time doth not give me leave now to 
speak them. 
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Havine in the three last discourses shown the invalidity 
of the excuse for not loving God, drawn from his invisi- 
bility, we now proceed inthe — 

2. Place, To evince more fully the obligation we are 
under to this duty, and to show the intolerable absurdity 
of this excuse, that is, of pleading that we do not love God, 
only because we cannot see him.*’ For, 

(.) It would infer, that we are to be affected or moved 
with no invisible thing whatsoever; or that nothing but 
what can strike our senses ought to touch our hearts. 
For if this be a good reason in the present case, we do not 
love God because we cannot see him, wheresoever the case 
is alike, the reason will be sotoo; and so we are tobe 
moved by nothing at all, but what is to be seen. No 
threatening danger then is to be feared or provided against, 
and no distant good to be cared for; and so our greatest 

* Preached October 11th, 1676, 
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concernments, that should urge us more than all others, 
must be quite thrown aside. Our business for eternity 
and another world, the apprehensions of which, men can- 
not quite abolish out of their minds, must all stand still; 
and we live at such a rate that no man will be able to give 
a tolerable account what he liveth for, or what his business 
in this world is, For it is altogether inconceivable for 
what purpose such a creature as man is should be here in 
this world, furnished with so much higher and nobler 
faculties than the brute beasts, and yet to do no other busi- 
ness but what they might do as well as we. 

(2.) It would hence be consequent, that the blessed God 
would be everlastingly excluded our love, or that he could 
never be loved by his reasonable intelligent creature, for 
an eternal reason; because-he can never be seen, as we 
see our brother with eyes of flesh. None of us in this 
sense can ever behold God; and if this reason be conclu- 
sive, to all eternity he must be excluded our love. And 
so it may be affirmed even of his reasonable creatures, 
“None do love him, nor ever shall,” And again, 

(3.) According to this way of reasoning, God would lose 
his interest in our love by the excellency of his nature. 
And how monstrously absurd is it, that by how much the 
more excellent an object is, so much the less it should be 
loved! For it is owing to the excellency of his nature and 
being, that God cannot be seen. And is it not a horrid 
consequence, that because he is so excellent as he is, 
therefore he is not to be loved? Nothing is more manifest, 
than that by how much the more excellent any thing is, so 
much the more it is remote from our sight. And shall 
this be admitted a as principle, that by how much the more 
excellent any thing is, the less it shall be loved’? Shall 
God lose his interest in our love, merely because he is so 
excellent and perfect as he is? or shall he for this reason 
be less loved than visible objects are? Again, 

(4.) All commerce would hereupon cease, or rather 
never be, between the blessed God and his intelligent 
creature, at least all intellectual commerce suitable te 
such acreature. For if this were a good reason, He is not 
to be seen, therefore he is not to be loved, it would also 
follow, that he is not to be trusted, feared, or obeyed. All 
which would infer, that God hath made an intelligent 
being with whom he can converse no way suitable to its 
nature, than which nothing can be thought more absurd. 
Further, 

(5.) All differences of moral good and evil, in sucha 
case, would be quite taken away, or all apprehensions of 
them, from among men. For the rectitude or irrectitude 
of actions is not to be judged of nor discerned by the sight 
of our eye. We cannot by this means alone, tell whether 
this or that thing be right or wrong. And this by conse- 
quence would necessarily render mankind incapable o1 
being governed by laws; because the reason why a law 
should oblige, doth not fall under any man’s sight. The 
decency and fitness of a thing the eye does not reach; for 
to discern this is the business of the mind. And so it 
would be left altogether impossible for any one to assign 
a reason, why it should be more congruous to equity and 
justice for one to embrace his friend, than to murder him; 
why a man should relieve the poor who cannot help them- 


| selves, rather than oppress them; or why a man should 


not as well, and with as great reason and equity, affront a 
ruler, as obey him and be subject to his authority? .So 
that in short you take away the foundation of converse 
with man, at the same time you take away the foundation 
of religious converse with God and invisible things. By 
this kind of argument you not only overturn the practice 
of godliness and piety, which is a great part of that love to 
God we ought to be exercised in, but you do as effectually 
by the same means destroy all civil commerce between 
man and man, howsoever related; and leave no founda- 
tion for human society, considering the members of it in 
relation to governors or rulers, and to one another. And, 

(6.) It would hence follow, that the original constitution 
of man’s nature was made up of inconsistencies; nothing 
else but a piece of self-contradiction. That is, it would be 
necessary to do a thing, and yet at the same time impos- 
sible. It is necessary by the constitution of the human 
nature that man do love a knuwn good, and therefore most 

a See Sermon V. p. 662. 
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670 ON THE LOVE OF GOD 
of all the Supreme Good, which may be certainly known 
to be what it is, the absolutely best, the highest and most 
excellent Good, as hath been already shown; and yet by 
this argument it would be impossible to do this. So ab- 
surd is this maxim or pretence, that we are not to be 
affected with invisible things, and are under no obligation 
to love God, because we see him not! In the last place, 

(7.) It would also be consequent from hence, that man 
must be a creature from the -very first made only to be 
miserable. For it is impossible that sense should ever 
afford him relief against internal evils, or ever supply him 
with suitable and satisfying good. How then can he be 
otherwise than miserable ? 

Sense cannot afford him relief against internal evils, and 
no man can exempt himself from them, nor give himself 
any security that he shall never be invaded by such. Let 
there-be.never so great:a calm, and according to his pre- 
sent apprehension let all things be never so well now; 
yet no man can assure himself, that he shall never 
meet with any:inward pangs; that he shall never have 
cause to complain of the:terrors of the Almighty besetting 


-and overwhelming his soul, even ready to cut him off. 


These things have invaded.as fortified breasts as any our 
age can afford; and no man knows when he is secure 
from them. And suppose they do invade a man, and con- 
science, molested by known and often repeated wickedness, 
does at length awake, and:grow furious; pray,where shall 
relief be had? ‘Will the things of sense.afford.it? -Will 
they ease such pangs, or work off agonies of this nature ? 
In such a state of mind, for a man to feast himself with the 
objects of sense, or with that which pleases the eye, would 
be as impertinent as music to a broken leg, or: fine clothes 
for the cure of a fever or an ulcerous body. 

Wor can sense be the inlet to a man of any suitable or 
satisfying good. Let expericnce witness. ‘To those who 
have all sensible enjoyments to the full, I would say, 
“Are you happy? Can you pretend to want any thing 
that sense can possibly supply you with to give. pleasure 
io your spirits? Have you not what you would. have ? 
and yet can you say, All is full and well?” .Undoubtedly 
what was the wise man’s experience, would be every man’s 
that were at leisure to consider the case; The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing, 
Eccles. i. 8. Sense, let it be gratified never so much, will] 
still live unsatisfied, will be always craving and never con- 
tented. And therefore by this supposition it must needs be 
consequent, that man could be created for no other state 
than astateof misery. But how absurd:were it to suppose, 
that the God of all goodness had made a creature, whom it 
should be impossible, even to himself, to make happy! (for 
it is impossible to his nature ever to make himself visible 


‘to an eye of flesh ;) and that it should be only possible to 


terrify and torment his creature, but not to satisfy it and do 
it good! All these things do plainly evince that this excuse, 
to wit, we cannot love God because we see him not, is not 
only insufficient, but also most absurd. Then, say we, it 
ought not to be admitted as an excuse at.all, and men are 
still under an indispensable obligation to the love of God 
notwithstanding. ~ 

But here it may possibly be suggested to the thoughts 
of some, ‘ Admit it to be a duty to love God, although 
we cannot seehim. We acknowledge that his invisibility 
renders it not impossible nor unreasonable to love him ; 
and therefore we see the excuse is insufficient, and that 
many inconveniences and absurdities would ensue upon 
making it. But though it will be no entire excuse, yet it 
will sure be a great alleviation. And methinks the love of 
God in this world should not be so strictly urged; or 
though we should not live in the exercise of this duty, it 
” 'There- 
fore in answer to this we are to evince to you according 
to what was proposed,» 

II. The greatness and heinousness of the sin of not lov- 
ing God, notwithstanding this excuse that we do not see 
him; that it not only Jeaves it a sin still, but a most hor- 
rid one. And this will appearif we consider sundry things 
that I have to mention to you, which will show it to be 
injurious to ourselves and others, but chiefly to the blessed 
God himself, the great Author of our being. 

b See page 662 
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1. It cannot but be a most horrid thing, masmuchasit . 
is a most injurious distortion of our natural faculties. And 
therein it is injurious even to ourselves, to our own nature, 
and to God, the great Author and Parent of all nature, at 
once. For what do we think he has given us such faculties 
for, as we find the nature of man to be enriched with? 
Why hath he given usa mind, originally capable of know- 
ing him, and that could once retain God in his knowledge; 
or a will that could then embrace him by love? It must 
needs be a very injurious perversion of our own faculties, 
to withhold and divert them from the prime, the best and 
highest use, whereof they were originally capable. And it 
is a very unaccountable thing that it should be thus, that 
man should have.a power given him, originally ordained 
by the very designation of the God of_nature to such and 
such purposes, and that it should never he applied there- 
unto. Not to Jove God is to set those faculties one against 
the other, and both of them against him. 

2. It is a most vile debasing of ourselves, and a sordid 
depression of our own souls. _By love we most strictly 
join ourselves to that which is the object of our love, and 
enter into the closest and most inward union with it. And 
what is it that. we love, while we love not God? Are not 
the things -which-our love terminates upon, such as we 
should even be ashamed to think of separately and apart 
from him ? What is there that is not base, when severed 
from God, or if we do not eye and consider him in it? 
We cannot conceive of any creature whatsoever, not even 
of the best and. most.noble, but as of a most horrid idol, if 
made the terminative object of our love, taken apart from 
God, and not considered or regarded in subordination to 
him who is supreme. And as to the mind and spirit of a 
man, there is.nothing that so defiles it, that renders it so 
impure, as-spiritual idolatry does. A vile and filthy thing, 
that the spirit of a man should be alienated from God, and 
prostituted to an idol! For we make any thing so, that 
we make the supreme object of our love. And so in effeet 
we join ourselves to vanity, as idols are wont to be called; 
to that which is not only vain, but by this means made 
odious and loathsome. 

-And how deep a resentment should this be to us, that 
so excellent a thing as the spirit of man, God’s own off- 
spring, should suffer so vile a dejection! that it should be 
depressed and debased unto such meanness as to join it- 
self to vanity and dirt, when it might be united with the 


‘God of glory, with the fulness and excellency of the Deity ; 


yea, and when it is Lae ge that by the original designa-: 
tion of that nature he hath given us, we were.at first made 
capable thereof !.For how came we by that love which we 
find in our nature? We plainly see we can love somewhat. 
While we love not God there.is something or other that 
we do love; yea, and.it is allogether impossible to our ne- 

ture, not to love something or other. _ And hath he “ plant- 
ed a vineyard, and shall he not eat of the fruit thereof?” 
1 Cor. ix. 7. He hath planted that love in our natures 
which we have made vile, by alienating it from him, and- 
which may yet be madea sacred thing by being sanctified 
and turned upon God again. For it is the object anda 
suitableness thereunto, wherein consists the-sanctification 

of the affections. And again, 

3. Not to love God is a most merciless self-destruction. 
It is a divulsion of ourselves from him who is our life. It 
is to rend our souls from the Supreme Good, and so 
abandon ourselves by our own choice unto misery. How 
infamous among men is the name of a gfee de se, one that 
hath done violence to bis own life, and perisheth by his 
own.hands! Though the nature of the thing doth exempt 
him from personal punishment in this world; yet you 
know that human laws do very severely animadvert upon, 
and punish the crime as far as the mattercanadmit. Juries 


care impanelled, a strict.inquiry is made into the nature of 


the case. ‘What! did he do it voluntarily ? was he campos 
sui? did he understand himself when he did it?’ And if 
this be.found to be the case; his goods are confiscated, 
and his memory branded with all the infamy that can be 
devised. And there is.a great deal of reason for it. For 
the wrong that is done dees not terminate upon himself, 
or his own relatives; but the prince is wronged, being 
robbed of a-subject; and the community is wronged also 
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‘being deprived of one that otherwise might have been a 
useful member. 

No man, as ] remember Cicero somewhere speaks, is 
born for himself, Nemo sibi nascitur. Many claim a part 
in us besides ourselves, to wit, our prince, our country, 
and our friends. And when one destroys himself, many 
are injured by that self-destruction. And though some 
heathens have spoken of self-destruction as a very noble 
and generous act, yet Plato, who had more light, (spealk- 
ing, as I remember, to this very case,) says, ‘‘ We are here 
in the body like soldiers in a garrison, who are not to stir 

-eut without the general’s order and direction; no more 
~ may any one dare to go out of the body, till the great Ru- 
ler of the world, who hath placed him there, gives him 
leave, or a call.” And he appeals to men themselves. 
“TE you” (saith a had a slave that should kill himself, 
would you not say he had wronged you, as well as himself, 
who had an interest in him and his service?” And what! 
do we think all this while that God’s dominion is less over 
our spiritual and eternal being? over these souls of ours 
that are capable of being employed in his love and praise 
eternally ? And is not this injurious to him, that men, who 
are naturally capable of all this, should yet throw them- 


selves off from God, and cast themselves among a crew of | 


damned spirits, whose business will be always to curse 
their Maker? Is not this, I say, an injury to the blessed 
God himself, who is the Author of that being and capacity 
to serve him, which we find ourselves possessed of ? 
Moreover, 

4. By not loving God we render ourselves altogether in- 
eapable of doing him any faithful service, upon which our 
great comfort and advantage, and his honour and glory, do 
at once depend. For God is glorified only by our volun- 
tary action and devotedness to him. And is it not also 
more pleasant to serve God cheerfully than otherwise? but 
can we do that without loving him? And doth it not cast 
a most intolerable calumny upon him, that we should serve 
such a master unpleasantly, and with uncheerful service ? 
Further, 

5. We should, in breaking of this one law of love to 
God, break all. It isa breach of all the law at once, andso 
makes us incapable of doing God any service at all. For 
we can never serve him while we obey him ‘not, and we 

an never obey him without love. We find that the whole 
; ae is summed up init. Therefore we break the whole 
law of love to God in epitome, when we do not love him. 
All the law is fulfilled and comprehended in that one word 
Love. And though it is plain that the apostle when he 
says, “‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” Rom. xiii. 8—10. 
speaks there with a more direct reference to love to men, 
or one another ; yet it is plain too that both branches may 
be reduced to one; for no man loves his brother or neigh- 
bour truly, if he do not love him for God’s sake, and upon 
hisaccount. That great law against murder in the book 
of Genesis, (ix. 6.) is founded upon this reason, ‘‘For in 
the image of God made he man:” sothat it is: God-who 
is principally struck at, when one man murders another. 
Thus our Saviour made the summary of the law twofold, 
when he said, (to the lawyer, who had asked him, which 
was the great commandment,) “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets,” 
Matt. xxii. 37—40. F 

The whole of our duty therefore centres in this one thing, 
love to God. — is the radical principle whence all is 
to proceed; and every command doth bind us with this 
redtplienion, “Do this and love God, and do that as a 
lover of God,” otherwise what we do is no more the same 
thing which the law enjoins, than the carcass of a man is 
the man. That which is the soul of the duty is wanting, 
and that islove. What signify, think you, those prayers 
to God, which are put up by one that does not love him? 
or of what avail is any other act of worship that is per- 
formed by such a one? and if we do any part of our duty 
which respects man, and that duty be not animated by the 
love of God, the love that one man can have to another in 
this case is nothing else but a sort of friendly intercourse 
among rebels, that have cut off themselves from their 
supreme Ruler; and take no more notice of his interest 
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which he hath in common in them, but as they are con- 
federated and joined in a conspiracy ‘against him. Love 
among men, why do we talk of that? To love such men 
as have quite cut off themselves from God, as well as we 
ourselves have done, is only such a love as is among re- 
bels, that treat one another kindly in a state of rebellion, 
To proceed, 


6. It is a violation of the most merciful indulgent law, «at 
enjoining us a duty most agreeable to our own necessitiés;a+ 


and the least toilsome and expensive of all others. Hoy 
intolerable then is it to:affront God, and even to do it wa 
no pretence of advantage to ourselves, but greatly to 
own disadvantage and loss! How merciful is the lawof 
‘love! how direct a provision is there made in it for the 
necessity of man! Pray what shall we do, nay what can 
we do with ourselves, if we place not our love upon God ? 
It may be we do not find our. present-need of him, as long 
as we find objects of sense courting and flattering us in 
our way; but do not we know that this world must break 
up, and this frame of earth and flesh in which we dwell 
dissolve! What then will become of him at last that will 
be found to have been no lover of God’? How dreadful a 
thing is it for a soul to be stripped naked and to have no- 
thing to enjoy? .It cannot enjoy God, because it never 
loved him.. For sure, what we love not, we can never 
enjoy. 

Therefore it was a most merciful law that said unto us, 
“Love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all 
your soul, and with all your strength.” It is a law teach- 
ing us to be happy, and to solace ourselves in the rich 
plenitude of Divine goodness. Our necessity doth at 
once urge us, and the Divine goodness invite us, here to 
place our love. This is the true solution of Plato’s rid- 
dle, ‘‘That love is the daughter of Pluto and Penia.” 
For it plainly appears that the rich plenty of Divine good- 
ness, and the poverty and indigence of the poor creaiure 
that cannot otherwise dispose of itself, are the true pa- 
rents of love. 

This is’a thing also that will cost us nothing. To love 
God therefore is the most unexceptionable thing in the 
world. It is what we are capable of in the worst external 
circumstances. ‘Ifa man be never so poor he may yet love 
God. If he be sick and infirm, if he be never so mean, if 
he have no estate, no interest, or be never so little in re- 
pute, he is yet capable of loving God. This he can do 
any where, in any place, in any desert, or cave, or upon 
the most afflictive bed of languishing. There is no pre- 
tence against loving God, let a man’s case be what it will, 
or supposed to be, It is therefore a most intolerable thing 
to offend against a law that provides so directly for our 
happiness and most urgent necessities. It is such a law, 
an obedience to’ which will cost us nothing, neither can 
there be the least pretence of gaining any thing by the 
neglect of it. The sin is therefore the more horrid; and 
‘foul and shameful it is to disobey in a case wherein we 
have nothing to say for ourselves. And again, 

7. It is a direct contradiction to our own light, and the 





common sentiments of mankind. For this is no disputable 


thing, whether we are to love God, yea or no. There are 
many things in religion, and many things more that are 
affixed to it, that make much matter of disputation, and 
great ventilating of arguments there is pro and con, this 


way and that; but: pray who can tell how to form an ar- 


gument against the love of God? To deny this is to affront 
our own light, and that of the world in common; for there 
is no man that will profess himself to be no lover of God. 
Did you ever meet with any one that would profess en- 
mity to him? And the soul of a man cannot be indifferent 
in this case. It must either be a friend or an enemy, must 
either love or hate. _God is not indifferent, or a mere no- 
thing to us, and how should we be affected to him, if not 
by love? And we further add, 

8. It is a most unnatural wickedness to the Parent of 
that being which we are each of us furnished with, to dis- 
affect our own Original. That men should disaffect him 
from whom they immediately sprang, and whose image 
they expressly bear, is, I say, a most unnatural crime. 
Suppose there were a son to be found that never could love 
his father, and always hated the womb that bare him; 
what a strange prodigy in nature would he be thought! 
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. But is not this infinitely more prodigious disaffect the 
entire and supreme Author of our own life and being, of 
which parents are but partial, or at most but subordinate, 

authors, And in the j 

Last place, not to add more, it is blasphemy against the 
Divine goodness. It is a practical blasphemy. It is the 
most emphatical way of denying God. For as the man 
that does not believe him, denieth his truth and makes 
im a liar, so by manifest parity, he that doth not love 
~ him denieth his goodness, a great dea] more significantly 
‘than can be done by words. For men many times earnestly 
speak what is not their settled judgment, and what they 
are afterwards ready to retract. But how horrid a thing is 
this, that a man by a continued course and series of prac- 
¢ ice should discover this to be the fixed sense of his soul, 
at God is not worthy of his love! that a race of reason- 


_ able creatures should bear their joint testimony against the 


reat and blessed God, the common Author and Cause of 
eu being, that he is not worthy of the love of any of them! 
or we practically say so while we live in the neglect of 
this duty. What do we talk of words in this case, when 
deeds and our constant practice do more significantly and 
directly speak? and what doth the course of a man speak, 
who loves not God, but this, that he is not to be loved? 
Therefore sure, not to love God, though we see him not, is 
not only a sin, but a most monstrous and horrid one. 
We should go on to make some practical inferences 
from all that has been said on this part of our subject, that 
we might thereby the more closely apply all; but of this 
hereafter. 


SERMON IX.* 


In speaking to the second part of our subject, we have 
largely insisted in showing you, that our not seeing God is 
no excuse for our not loving him. We have shown par- 
ticularly, that it is insufficient, and also very absurd, to be 
alleged as an excuse; and that it is not only a sinful 
omission, but a most horrid wickedness, not to live in the 
exercise of love to God, notwithstanding this excuse that 
we cannot see him. 

It now remains, as we promised in our last, to deduce 
from the whole some practical inferences, by which (if 
God will so direct his word) all may be applied, and 
er lee home with the greater pungency to our own hearts. 

n ? 

1. We may hence take notice of the insolent wicked- 
ness of the world, that they so generally agree to confine 
the little love that is left in it to one another, and to ex- 
elude the blessed God. That men do not love God speaks 
them very wicked: that they continue in the neglect of 
this duty, without any excuse, speaks the insolency of their 
wickedness. While they have not a cloak left them, not 


» a colourable pretence, nor any thing to say for themselves 


that is so much as plausible, yet they continue their course 
of excluding God out of their hearts, and live as if they 
owed him nothing, and had no concern at all with him. 
- That men do not love God is a thing that cannot be ex- 
cused, as you have heard; and it is as little capable of 
denial}, as of excuse. The matter is open and manifest. 
The general face and aspect of this world showeth, how 
little there is of the love of God in it. The very show of 
its countenance speaks it plainly. Men do in this matter 
even declare their sin as Sodom. They openly testify to 

e another that they are God’s enemies. So that every 

an that runs, may read how the matter commonly is with 
men in this respect. 

Alas, how little doth God’s interest signify in this world ! 
this shows how little he is beloved. How little is his in- 
terest valued, in comparison of that which is merely secu- 
Jar, and human! We have instanced to you already in 
this and many other things, for the eviction of the matter 
of fact in this case. As for the matter of right and wrong 
in the case, you have fully seen, from the demonstration 
which hath been given you, that our not seeing, excuseth 
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us not from loving God. Nothing can be more plain, than 
(as we noted heretofore) that although too little respect be 
paid in the most important matters to human laws, yet 
there is a great deal less paid to divine. Men are more 

rone to be observant of the laws of men than of God. 
But there is no true obedience to the one or the other 
which doth not proceed from love, so far as it is true. 
We are to owe nothing to any man but love, or what may 
spring from thence. It was the complaint you know of 
old, “the statutes of Omri are kept,” Micah vi. 16. A 
very scrupulous care, as is intimated and complained of, 
there was to observe them; while the statutes of God were 
neglected, or not so much respected among those that pro- 
fessed his name. 

Yea, and which is more than that; how much more . 
frequent are the instances that may be assigned of laws 
made directly against God’s interest, and the precepts of 
the first table, than against those of the second! The 
world in the several successive ages of it, hath been full 
of instances of laws made for polytheism, infidelity, 
idolatry, the worshipping of false gods, and the abolishing, 
or very much depraving, the worship of the true. But 
when did you ever hear of laws made for theft, false-wit- 
ness bearing, and the like? so as to oblige men under 
certain penalties to invade each other’s interests, as they 
generally make bold with God. We have heard and read 
very frequently of men persecuted even to the death by 
laws, for not burning incense to idols, for not denying of 
Christ, and, the like; but when did you ever hear of a 
man exposed to such penalties for not stealing, for not 
cozening, not defrauding this, or that, or the other man ? 
So apparent is it, that men can express somewhat of 
tenderness one to another, in respect of their own private 
and secular interest ; when, in the mean time, there is no 
concern at all for the common interest of the Lord of all 
this world. So that what interest is in the world is shut 
up almost entirely among men themselves. And though 
there is too little regard to that interest; yet they confine 
what there is among one another, excluding the blessed 
God from having any part or share in their love at all. 

And truly, sirs, I fear we are too little concerned about 
this sad case. We do not consider this mattey as it de- 
serves, nor with that solemnity that it challenges. We 
are not so affected about the rights and interest of him, 
whom we call our God, as we ought tobe. It doth not 
pain us to the heart as it should, to think how little God is 
made of in his'own creation, and among the works of his 
own hands. We sometimes, when we hear the matter 
spoken of, say it is a sad case, but we know not how to 
help it, and so pass it very slightly over. But do not we 
indeed know how to help it? And should not this affeet 
us ten thousand times more, when it is a case that we can 
only lament? Sure, methinks, at least we should do that 
if we can dono more. But how prone are we to alleviate 
the matter by considering it as a common case. “ Oh! this 
is a matter of observation every day. It may be seen in 
every place, that there is little of the love of God to be 
found among men.” And is it a common case? Is it 
not then a thousand times more horrid that it should be 
socommon? If there had been but one apostate creature 
from God in all the world, one person of whom it might 
be said, “ He doth not love God,” how shocking and hor- 
rid would this man look in our eye! But is it not incon- 
ceivably worse and more horrid, that there should be so 
general a revolt from God? and that the hearts and love 
of his poor creatures are so averted without cause, and 
wickedly alienated from him all the world over? 

2. We further collect hence, that the conviction of the 
unreconciled part of the world must needs be very clear 
and easy in the great day. When this shall be the com- 
mon ease brought into trial, (as indeed it will be with every 
man,) ‘ Was he a lover of God, or was he not ?” how easy 
and clear, Isay, must the conviction needs be, since, as you 
have heard, it is a matter that admits of no excuse? If 
this be a matter not defensible at our own bar, among our- 
selves, when we controvert the matter one with another ; 
how easily and gloriously will Divine justice triumph in 
the eviction of his right, and of the wrong that hath been 
done him by his creatures in this matter! Behold a whole 
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race of creatures, originally capable ofhis love and commu- 
union, gone off from him with one consent! alienated in 
heart and spirit from the life and love of God! transmit- 
ting their enmity and disloyalty from age to age, from 
generation to generation! and, in a word, emboldening 
themselves in wickedness against him, because they see 
ae not; and, as they vainly think, because he sees not 
them. 

And yet in the mean time it is very plain, that men 
might know him if they would; for they live, and move, 
and have their whole subsistence in and by him. He is 
not far from any one of them. He supplies tnem with 
breath from moment tomoment. They entirely owe them- 
selves, their being, and preservation, to an every where 
present and apprehensible Deity. Yet they do not, 
neither will they, know him; and in this voluntary igno- 
rance they sufficiently show, that they lovehim not. How 
glorious then will the triumphs of justice be, when this 
case comes to be stated! when this shall be the charge 
brought against men, be they who they will, or whatsoever 
they have been in other respects, that they have been no 
lovers of God. 

3. We are hence to note and admire the wonderful 
patience and bounty of God to this wretched world. 
How admirable are the riches of his goodness, and his 
sparing and sustaining mercy ! that the treasures of wrath 
are shut up, and the treasures of bounty opened, to a 
world, where he hath, upon the matter, but littleor no love! 
One would wonder that this world should not have been 
in flames many an age ago, considering how enmity against 
God hath been transmitted from age to age. But how 
much more reason have we to wonder, that he so concerns 
himself about, and takes such care for, a company of 
wretched miscreants, among whom he is not valued! Still 
his treasures are opened to us! his sun shines, his rain 
falls, and in ways of grace and mercy he leaves not him- 
self without witness, in that he is continually doing us 
good, “Giving rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness ;” (Acts xiv. 17.) 
though in the mean time men will not know who feeds 
them and maintains their life, and parcels out their 
breath to them, every moment, from time to time. 


Surely it becomes us deeply to adore that patience and | 


bounty, that are so continually exercised towards such 
creatures, who are here shut up in the dark, as it were, 
from one day to another. God appears not to them; they 
see him not, and in the mean time agree in this, that they 
will have no thoughts ef him, but have him in perpetual 
oblivion. Yet all the while they have natural powers and 
faculties, which if employed in the inquiry, might easily 
inform them, that they did not make themselves; that 
they have not their life in their own hands, neither can 
they prolong it at their own pleasure, inasmuch as all of 
us “live, and move, and have our being in God,” Acts 
Xvii. 28. However, they content themselves with their 
ignorance of him; and yet he hath sustained the world, 
and upheld the pillars of it, when sometimes it hath been 
ready to dissolve, and burst asunder, with that weight of 
wickedness that hath overwhelmed it for a time. 

We ought surely in the contemplation of this to say, 
“ How far are his ways above our ways, and his thoughts 
above our thoughts!” Men sometimes, when they receive 
but a petty injury, and an apparent wrong from another, 
are presently wondering that the earth doth not swallow up 
the man that hath done them this palpable wrong; that 
vengeance spares him; or that God suffers such a one to 
live. Oh!/why do not we turn all our wonder this way ; 
that God spares tfiose that are perpetually affronting him! 
making it as it were the whole business of their life to testify 
to all the world, how little they care for him that made 
them! We ought then to consider with great admiratién 
that vast and immense goodness, which is so indulgent to 
men all this while. Again, 
: 4, We may hence learn too, the absolute necessity and 
proper business of the Redeemer; how great need there 
was of a Redeemer, and what work and business he has to 
do on the behalf of sinful men. We may learn, I say, how 
great need there was of such a one. For who can stand 
under the weight of this charge, to have lived days, and 
months, and years in this world, destitute of the love of 
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God? Any man that apprehends the horror of the thing, . 
and knows how inexcusable a wickedness it is, and how 
horrid, notwithstanding any pretence of excuse, cannot but 
be greatly affected by it; methinks paleness must possess 
his face, and pining his heart, to be subject to so heavy a 
charge, and also liable to be convicted of not oving God. = 
And then, one would think, it should be easy to understand 
what need there was of a Redeemer, Thecrea on would 
not be able to sustain this burden, to have creatures in it 
that love not God, and were disaffected to their own 
Original. If this guilt were to be parcelled out among the — 
creation, how soon would it make all things fly asunder! 
and_how impossible would it be for things to subsist and 
hold together! How great then was the need of a Re- 
deemer in this case! Ww 
And wemay see what his business hereupon must be also; ~ 
that is, both to expiate the guilt of such as have not loved — 
God, and to procure that they may do so for the time to 
come. And these two we are to consider not as separate 
and apart from another. Weare not to fancy or imagin 
that Christ hath only this to do, namely, to procure pardon 
for our not having loved God. Sure heis to procure grace 
also, that we may and effectually shall do so for the future, 
or else he will profit us but little. If we have to do with 
Christ at all, if ever we receive any benefit at all by him, 
it must be this double benefit in conjunction ; not the 
one separate from the other. : 
The imagination runs in common among men, as if 
Christ’s business as Mediator was only to reconcile God to 
man, and not man to God. But how expressly doth the 
Scripture speak of this part too! You that were some- 
times alienated, and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 
yet now hath he reconciled, Col. i.21. He must recon- 
cileus toGod. And therefore the apostle again saith, that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 2 Cor. 
v. 19. To take out of the hearts of men the enmity that 
is reigning every where against God, and bring thera into 
love with him, is the very business of the Gospel. 
There did not need a Gospel to be preached to heaven, 
to incline God to man; but there was a necessity of dis- 
pensing one on earth to men, to incline them to God. If 
the business had only been to reconcile God to man, there 
had been no need of a Gospel at all. The affair of our 
redemption might have been transacted between the Father 
and the Son, in God’s eternal counsel. Christ might have 
died as he did, and the ends of his dying be never known 
to us, were it not that this was the means, that the Spirit 
of Christ was to work by, in order to overcome men’s 
hearts, and slay the enmity in them, not to be done by any 
other way. And shall any of us think, that Christ came 
into the world to procure the salvation of those, that loved 
not God.? This were to think, that he came into the world 
to banish the love of God out of it. ; 
Therefore we must know, that if ever we be the better 
for Christ, it must be both in his expiating our guilt, for 
not loving God, and in removing our enmity, that our 
love may be set upon him, our hearts joined with him, 
and engaged in communion and fellowship with him, in 
our future course. For this is the business of a Mediator 
between God and man: to salve the breach on both sides; 
to make a mutual agreement between both parties; to 
vindicate God’s right, and so to act the part of a just Re- 
deemer, and to procure man’s righteousness, which is the 
part ofamerciful Redeemer. This was his thought: “ This 
case must be either redressed in men by working a change 
in them, or else vindicated upon them. This he is 
obliged to as Redeemer. The Father hath given all judg- 
ment (John v. 22.) into his hand: and, as it were, deposit- 
ed his rights there, to be vindicated by him, or restored. — 
5. Learn hence the generous nature of Divine love in 
men. The love that we owe, and that good souls do live 
in the exercise of, and actually bear to God, of how noble 
and generous a nature, I say, is it! Their love is of so re- 
fined and solid a nature, that it breaks through the whole 
sphere of sense, and flies above all visible things, and 
pitcheth upon an invisible object. There it terminates, 
and takes up its residence. It never rests till it has flown 
up thither, and seeks no excuse from the duty of love to — 
God, merely because he is invisible. It despiseth to be so 
excused, and neglects and disregards the dictates of sense 
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in the case; This is the genius of Divine love, and the 
inward spiritual sénse of the new creature, whereof this 
love is the heart, and life, and soul. ‘“‘ What! shall ex- 
ternal sense impose upon me, and tell me what is fit for 
me to love, and what not? What! shall Ilove no higher 
than so? no higher than a.brute?” Therefore how much 
‘more noble and excellent a spirit is that of.the truly good 
man, than the men of this world are of? and how excellent 
is the spirit. of Divine. love, which is in the saints, above 
that which is earthly and sensual! Let us believe’ this 
therefore, and be convinced, that the spirit that is peculiar 
to godly men is quite another thing from a vulgar and 
mundane spirit; and its strain and genius different from 
that of the men of this world. These love only what they 
see, and think they are excused from loving any but sen- 
sible objects. But, sayst he good man, ‘“ When I have 
seen and viewed all the good and all the excellency that 
this. sensible creation can offer to my view, I must have 
something unseen for my love to pitch upon, which is be- 
yond all this.” Therefore a gracious spirit is an excellent 
spirit. It cannot grovel upon this earth.. It must ascend 
above all visible things, and get up to that God who is 
invisible. 

6. Since we are. so strictly obliged to the love of God 
though we cannot see him; what reason have we to charge 
and condemn ourselves, and even loathe and abhor our- 
selves, that we have loved him so little, and that so small 
a part of our life can be said to have been spent in this 
divine exercise! It is high time for us to understand the 
state of our case, and to consider it in this respect: though 
it is very much to be feared that it is but little considered ; 
for alas, how generally do people carry it asif they thought 
themselves innocent in this point! After all the injury that 
has been done to God by our not loving him, this is the 
most intolerable aggravation, that we should think our- 
selves innocent therein, and maintain that temper of spirit 
as if we apprehended all was well. And how plain is it 

/ that it will not enter into the souls of men, that they are 


~ guilty creatures before the Lord on this account, that they 


have not loved him? 

If a man had secretly and privily been guilty of the 
death of another on such a day, and the matter was closely 
covered up, and nobody knew it; yet how would his own 
thoughts dog him and accuse him at night! The blood of 
that man would so cry in his conscience, that certainly he 
would have but a hard matter of it to compose himself to 
quiet peaceful repose. Why, men in not loving God are 
guilty of deicide, as much as they-can be, or as far as their 
power extends. It is an attempt against God. It is say- 
ing in their hearts, “No God!” For it isa plain denial 
of his goodness, and therefore of his being. It is as much 
a denial of his goodness, as infidelity is of his truth. 
What a strange thing is it, that men can be so much at 
peace with themselves, can pass over whole days one after 
another, yet no such thing as the love of God to be found 
among them! and at night can sleep and rest, and their 
hearts never smite them for it. 

Methinks it is strange that men can make so slight a 
matter of breaking all laws at once, as you have heard this 

‘is of not loving God; of subverting the whole frame of 
the Divine government over us. For -how do we obey it 
in any thing, who comport not with the first principle of 
obedience, namely, love to God? Oh that men should be 
guilty of a more horrid fact, than it would be, if it were 
in their power, to turn all things out of order, and yet not 
only be able to rest, but even to think themselves innocent 
all the while! 

These things, in my apprehension, do make a most won- 
derful conjuncture, where they happen to meet together; 
these four things especially,—that it should be so plain to 

“every man that he ought to love God;—that it should be 
so plainly demonstrable, as to the most, that they do not 
love God ;—that it should be so confessedly a foul and 
horrid thing not tolove him, even by every man’s acknow- 
ledgment; and yet,—that so many can be guilty of this 
horrid crime all their lives, and yet live as if all was well, 
and they were innocent all the while——All these things 
make, I say, an amazing conjuncture. I appeal to you if 
they do not. a. 

+ a Antoninus, 
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But that none of us may be so stupid under such guilt ‘ 
as this, let us, since we cannot excuse it, freely condemn 
ourselves. For who is there among us but must be forced 
to acknowledge, that the love of God is too little exercised, 
or is very faint and languid among us? Methinks we 
should hate ourselves for this, that we do not love God. 
It ought to be looked upon _as a frightful thing, a mon- 
strous indisposition in us. We should then in our own 
thoughts. commune with ourselves, and reason thus: 
“ Why, whata creature am I! what astrange creature am ~ 
I! of how amazing a composition! I have an understand- 
ing about me. I know that which is good and what is 
best. I know the Author of all goodness and excellency, 
must needs be the highest excellency and goodness _him- 
self. I have also love in my nature, which I can employ 
upon inferior things, and which I confess to be of unspeak- 
ably less, and of diminutive goodness.. How monstrously 
strange is it then that I cannot feel daily emotions of love 
in my heart to God! that I cannot find my heart to beat 
for him! that every thought of him is not pleasant to me! 
How amazing and wonderful is this!” Why sure it isa 
very befitting posture, that we should be covered with 
shame and confusion before the Lord; and be even wal- 
lowing in our own tears, lamenting that there should be 
so stupid’ and cool an ascent in our hearts towards him: 
that we can spend whole days without him; give him no 
visits, and receive none that are of concernment to us; 
and in a word, lead our life as it were without God in the 
world. 

It should make us ashamed to read that precept of a 
heathen emperor, who expresses himself to this effect, 
“You must lead your lives with God. Then,” says 
he, “you will, be said to lead your life with God, when 
you approve yourselves well-pleased with every thing that 
he dispenseth to you, and take all kindly at his hands; 
and when also you obey that leader and ruler” (he can 
mean nothing, but the conscience that is in man) “ which 
he has set to be the guide of your actions. So shall you 
lead your lives with God, and have daily converse with 
him.” And now to have daily our conversation in the 
world without God, and yet have no scruple about it, nor 
remorse upon it, is a marvellous thing; especially among 
us, who hear of him and from him so often, and know that 
we must be happy in him at last, or else eternally mise- 
rable. In the 

Last place, since our not seeing God cannot excuse us 
from loving him, how much we are concerned to see to it 
that it be no hinderance or impediment to this our duty of 
loving God. And that it may not, it is very necessary that 
it be some way or other supplied. Since it is impossible 
for us to see God, we ought to consider seriously with 
ourselves, whether there be not something or other that 
may serve us instead of the sight of God, and be a means 
of our living in his love. And here I had several things 
in my thoughts to have hinted to you, and intended to 
have gone through them at this time; but I must leave 
them to the next opportunity. 


SERMON X.* 


Since it is necessary, that our not.seeing God should 
be so supplied, as that we may be capable of loving him, 
notwithstanding; I now proceed to give seme directions, 
which I hope will be of use to us in this great and im- 
portant matter. As, 

1. Let us fix the apprehension deep in our souls, of his 
certain necessary existence, and supreme excellence. Our 
sight doth not serve us to the loving of any thing, other- 
wise than as it is a means to beget an apprehension in eur 
minds of the loveliness of it. Sight is in no ease the im- 
mediate inducement of love, but only as it is ministerial 
and subservient tothe nobler powers of the mind. And if 
by any other means than by seeing, we can come to appre- 
hend so much concerning the blessed God, to wit, his 
most necessary existence, and supreme excellen -y, we shall 
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notihe at a loss then for an apt medium, by which our 
love is to be excited in us towards him. 
These two things are the same in effect with those that 


the apostle tells us we ought to be assured of, in order to’ 


our coming to God withatceptance, namely, that he is, 
and that he isa rewarder of them that diligently seek him, 
Heb. xi. 6. We may easily understand how he isa rewarder, 
if we compare this passage with what is said to Abraham, I 
am thy exceeding great reward, Gen-xv. 1. God is at once 
both a rewarder, and reward to those whose hearts are to- 
wards him. Heisarewarder by communicating himself,and 
not by giving rewards alien and diverse from himself, And 
it is necessary that we be assured, that he both is, and that 
he is in this sense a-rewarder, as being in himself the highest 
excellency, or the supreme and best good. For withouta 
persuasion concerning both these,.it is intimated,.that we 
cannot come unto him in an acceptable manner. 

Now loving him is one way of‘coming to him. It is 
that by which the soul mioveth to him in desire, and then 
rests in him in delight. There can be no such motion in 
the soul towards God, without this double persuasion con- 
cerning him; namely, of his certain existence, and highest 
excellency, as our terminative good. And you have heard 
that we may be as sure of both these, as of any thing that 
we see with our eyes. For if our eyes tell. us, that any 
thing is in being, our minds tell us as certainly, that there 
is an original being. And if we can be any way sure, that 
there is such a thing as goadness and excellency in the 
world; we may be as sure, that there is an original excel- 
veney, an original good, which must needs be the supreme 
geod, and can be no where, but-in the original supreme 
Being. For goodness and excellency are not nothing, and 
therefore cannot come out of nothing, but must proceed 
from the same fountain, from whence all being comes. 
We are not more sure of any thing that’our eyes inform 
us of, than we shall be of this, if we do-but consider, and 
use our understanding in the ease. ~ 

So that we should-endeavour once to fix the apprehension 
of these things, as being most certainly true; and from our 
very souls should bless God, that we are at a certainty in 
these things; that we do not feel the ground loose under 
us, but are in this respect on firm ground, when we affirm 
that God most necessarily is and is the highest and most 
excellent good. And being once sure of this, it would be 
very unreasonable to be recalling this matter into doubt, 
or to be perpetually moving questions and disputes con- 
cerning it in our minds. It is what we may be as sure of, 
as that there is a werld in being, or that any thing is, that, 
We ourselves are, who being nearest to ourselves, may be 
surest of our own being: 

And it would make strange confused work in the world, 
if in reference. to all the actions of man, they should be 


ever moving disputes about them, wheiher they really are 


or are not. As if a man could not tell how to eat, but he 
must fall a doubting presently, “Is this real food before 
me, or is it not? or am J awake to eat it, yea orno?” Or 
as if he could not tell how to converse with any one, about 
never so important a business, but he must fall a dispu- 
ting, “Is this a real man, or but a spectre? may it not be 
only the umbra.ofaman?’ In short, what could be done, 
what business transacted. in the world, if, about such plain 
matters, doubts must be perpetually raised ? 

Every man that hath understanding, as hath been said, 
may be at as great certainty concerning the existence of the 
supreme and first Being, as of any thing whatever. Nay, 
a great deal more, because his existence is supremely ne- 
cessary. So that if I confine certainty to the eye, then I 
am sure df nothing but what I see. But I am certain that 
God always was of himself, and therefore is necessarily ; 
and so, not tobe, must to him be simply impossible. This, 
therefore, would be one great supply to our not seeing him, 
once to make the matter plain and clear, that he exist:, 
anc that he is the most excellent and supreme good. 
Which would be a great deal in our way, towards the 
exercise of love to God, though we do not see him. 

2. It will concern us much to use our thoughts in be- 
ing conversant with other invisible objects. For certainly, 
minds and hearts that are continually busied about things 


very tefined temper of mind to behold him with the intel- 
lectual eye, and thereupon to love and embrace the blessed 
glorious God. And as whil converse with things that 
are vain, our minds are vain hile with things that are 
earthly, our minds are earthly, and bear the impress and 
image of those things with which we have most to do; 
so, if we did but converse with spiritual things, or those 
which are above the reach of sense, it would be a means 
to make our minds and hearts grow more spiritual, and 
consequently more fit for the love and converse of the 
eternal, supreme, invisible Spirit. > 


It is a mean base thing, since God hath furnished our 


natures with a thinking power, to use our thoughts only 


about those things that lie in common to us with brute 
creatures. “Can I, have I, a-power to mind higher and 
nobler objects, and will Iso vilely debase myself as not to 
mind them! to mind only things that are earthly, drossy, 
and terrene! By this means I shall always keep myself in 
an sbeapacily to have to do with God.” 

We should therefore consider with ourselves, that as we 
have faculties by which we are rendered capable of con- 
versing with men and visible things; so we have faculties 
too in our natures, whereby we are capable of conversing 
with things that are not visible, and that are of a higher 
nature.. It is easy-to turn all the things of this visible state 
into.a dusky shadow to ourselves. We can clothe all the 
world with darkness, in a moment, only by shutting our 
eyes.. And therefore as our eyes would signify nothing to 
visible things, if we did not use them; so nor will our 
thoughts signify any thing in reference to the invisible 
world, unless we employ them upon their more proper 
and peculiar objects. 

We should also recollect with ourselves, that there is 
such a thing.as an invisible world, which is the best and 
noblest part of the creation of God. We ourselves, as to 
the better part of our natures, belong to it. Therefore we 
should not behave as strangers, and unrelated to that world. 
We should consider how glorious the invisible world is, _ 
and recount who are its inhabitants, what are the affairs 
and pleasures, the excellencies and ornaments of those in- 
habitants. Let us think with ourselves, what vast num- 
berless myriads there are of glorious spirits, creatures of 
God, that are composed all of mind and love, whose pee 
petual business and employment is to behold and adore 
the great Father of spirits, the parernat Minn, or Reason, 
as the heathen have called him, the original intellect, that 
is every where, and au. IN ALL. 

We should think with ourselves, that the affairs of those 
innumerable multitudes of glorious spirits, and their plea- 
sures and delights, are the same. ‘Their business is to be 
always beholding the Divine glory; and by adoration and 
praise to return it to him, reflecting it back again to its own 
Original, Weshould think with ourselves, what the lovely 
ornaments and excellencies are of those blessed inhabitants: 
we should consider their vast knowledge, their mighty 
power, their pure holiness, their profound humility, the be- 
nignity, love, and serenity, that are every where to be found 
among those happy beings. 

And when we have thought and considered all this, then 
let us ask ourselves, ‘“‘ Why am [ astranger to this invisi- 
ble world?’ For indeed we are strangers to it, while we 
are unrelated to God, and his Christ. But this is not 
our necessity, but our great folly, that we continue in so 
distant and unrelated a state. We are naturally aliens, 
strangers, foreigners; but there are overtures made to us 
by Christ, to become of the household and family of God, 
Eph. ii. 19. And this family is made up of heavenly ones, 
though part be in heaven and part on earth. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, besides his natural, hath an acquired 
dominion and lordship over the whole of it. By him were 
all things made, both visible and invisible; (Col. i, 16— 
21.) and even besides that, by the blood of his cross, he is 
become the Head over all principalities, and powers, and 
thrones, and dominions; whether they be in heaven, or 
earth, or under the earth. 

So that if we be of those who profess themselves to be 
Christians, and are united to him, we are come to an innu- 


merable company of angels, and the spirits of the just made. 


of sense only, will be but in a very defective capacity, at | perfect, Heb. xii. 22,23. We are actually joined as mem- 
~all times gig oonmetse with the invisible God. It needs a| bers of that body, which is all but one community of glo- 
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rious creatures above and holy ones here below, in whom 
thé beginnings and first principles of the new creature, and 
the work of sanctification, are to be found. So that we 
may again demand of ourselves and ask, ““Why do we 
estrange ourselves, and carry it as if we were unrelated to 
those invisible creatures?” Those blessed spirits are con- 
tinually mingling with us, if we will believe the Divine 
testimony concerning them. ‘The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth about them that fear him, and delivereth them, 
Psal. xxxiv.'7. And what are all the angels, but minis- 
tering spirits sent forth for the good and service of them 
who are heirs of salvation? Heb.i. 14. They are convers- 
ant in our assemblies, as some understand that passage in. 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, where the woman is 
directed to have power over her head, that is, a vail, in 
token of her subjection to power, “ because of the angels ;” 
(1 Cor. xi. 10.) though some understand this passage 
otherwise. And again, more expressly it is said, that 
unto powers and principalities in heavenly places is known 
by the church the manifold wisdom of God, Eph. iii. 10. 

_ ° Therefore in that we do not entertain more frequent 
thoughts, and exercise our minds more about what the 
Scriptures reveal in this matier, we are certainly injurious 
to ourselves. We keep back our minds from being clari- 
fied from earth and sensible things, by which they might 
be raised up to the honour and advantage of being em- 
ployed about the blessed God himself. For if we were 
filled, all the day long, with becoming thoughts of the 
state and condition of the affairs of the inhabitants of the 
invisible world, how easy were it to fix upon God the 
great Ruler of all, the Father of spirits! 

And being of the same community, making but one so- 
ciety with those blessed creatures, as being under the same 
Head with them, we make a great schism in the body if 
we break off ourselves from them, and their employments 
and affairs, and involve ourselves with things that are visi- 
ble, and the objects of sense. Of all men in the world, the 

-sensualist is the greatest schismatic. He breaks himself off 
from all the affairs and concernments of the invisible world; 
and wraps himself in this narrow sphere, as one quite cut 
off from God, and all that are more immediately convers- 
ant with him. We, I say, quite rend ourselves from that 
body, that happy society, if we do not apply ourselves 
more to mind the concernments of that other world, and to 
have our spirits, thoughts, and affections, exercised and 
carried up thither. And again, 

3. It is necessary in order to supply our not seeing God, 
that we most firmly believe the report and testimony that 
is given of him in the Gospel of his Son. What we can- 
not know by our own eyes, we must be beholden for the 
knowledge of to the report of others. And it is the busi- 

ess of the Gospel to make a report of God to us, and the 
errand of his Son into the world was to bring us this re- 

ort. He who best knew him, and from eternity was in 

is bosom, “hath declared him;” (John i. 18.) and that on 
purpose for our relief in this case, because ‘‘no man hath 
seen God at any time.” Since therefore God is invisible, 
and we are creatures that depend so much upon sense, he 
‘hath spoken to us by his Son, the express image of his 
person,” Heb.1.3, Sothat it is byno mean one that he hath 
sent us an account of himself, though we cannot see him. 

All reports signify as they are believed. They signify 
nothing where nocredit isgiventothem. But what should 
induce us to doubt, whether the revelation which Christ 
hath made.tous of God, in his word, be true orno? What 
should make us imagine, that God should misrepresent 
himself? What! doth he need to beguile us, his crea- 
tures, whom he hath entirely in his power ? the works of his 
hands, whom he can wink and beckon into nothing? Do 
you think he means to beguile us with specious representa- 
tions of himself, otherwise than as the matter really is? 

Therefore we should thus consider with ourselves. ‘ We 
have not indeed seen God, nor is he liable to so meana 
thing as human sight. Bul we have an express discovery 
of him by his own Son, who came upon this very errand: 
and what he has said was not casually, and on the by, as 
words dropped by chance; but he came for this very end, 
that he might acquaint the world what God is, and give to 
men an account of him, since he is not to be seen with eyes 
of flesh.? And sure, upon the account we have of this 
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blessed and glorious Object, he must be acknowledged to 
be the most lovely Object. We are not then at a loss for 
an object of our love, if we will but believe the record and 
testimony of the blessed God in his own word; and take 
it as a revelation from heaven with so merciful a design. 
How awful an acquiescence therefore doth that challenge 
and command! So that our hearts should readily suggest 
to us, that it is the greatest profaneness, if we do not with 
reverence and veneration admit that testimony. 

In what honour and veneration had those poor deluded 
creatures the image that was said to have come down from 
Jupiter! Acts xix. 35, Why, God’s own word is his own 
lively image, a true representation of himself, which cer- 
tainly came down from himself. He hath sent many on 
this message; his own Son, his prophets, and apostles, on 
purpose to draw men into communion and fellowship with 
himself. These things, saith St. John, are written, that 
we might have fellowship with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ, 1 John i.3. And then he goes on in 
his epistle to tell them, that the message which the apos- 
tles heard of him and declared unto them,.was this—that 
God is light, and God is love, 1 Johni.5, &c. Surely then 
such a Being is the most worthy of our esteem and love; 
and the message sent to men is most worthy of their ac- 
ceptance, to wit, that such a God is offered to them for 
their God. Thus men are acquainted with him by the re- 
velation they have of him in the Gospel, that so they may 
be drawn into a communion and fellowship with him, the 
life and soul of which is love. 

4. It is necessary, that we bend ourselves much to con- 
template and<study the nature of God, according to the 
discovery we have of him in his revelation. That which 
we do know and believe, makes an impression upon us 
only as it is improved by our thoughts; as it is considered 
or not considered. A great many things li asleep in our 
souls, and signify nothing to us, for want of actual thought. 
At certain times and seasons, therefore, we should say to 
ourselves; ‘Well! I will now go on purpose, and sit 


down, and meditate upon God. This shall be the business _ 


of the present hour.” For surely nothing can with higher 
right lay claim to our entire thoughts, than the Author of 
all. And it is a strange piece of negligence, that he, with 
whom we have such great concerns, and who is our All 
in all, should be so seldom the subject of our solemn, 
designed, purposed meditation ; that the thoughts of God 
should be casualties with us; that we should think of 
him only now and then by chance, and never find a time, 
wherein we may say to ourselves, “TI will now on set pur- 
pose think of God.” 

How doth this correspond with the practice of the 
saints, who had communion with him of old? as we find 
the Psalmist intimating, that he thought of God en his 
bed, and meditated on him in the night watches, Psal. 
lxiii. 6. I would not here propound to you the indulging 
or gratifying a vain curiosity, inquiring into the unre- 
vealed things of God; but would recommend to you the 
study of those plain intelligible attributes of his, that are 
obvious to the understandings of the generality of men, 
because the Divine Being is not capable of a strict and 
rigid definition. These are enough to suggest such a 
notion of him, as renders him an object worthy of our 
love and worship; while a multitude of things may be 
supposed concerning God, which it is not necessary for us 
to be acquainted with. 

Consider then his wisdom, power, goodness, holiness, 
and the like, which are his communicable attributes; and 
add to these the incomraunicable properties of his eternity, 
his immensity, his self-sufficiency, his self-subsistence, his 
necessary existence, and so we have an account of God. 
And then how excellent and glorious an Object both of 
love and worship have we before us! a Being of himself 
originally perfect; who is essential wisdom, goodness, 
love, truth, righteousness, and holiness. In what a trans- 
port should we be upon such a representation of God! 
‘We have his name often in our mouths when it is with 
us but as an empty sound; as if that great and venerable 
name signified nothing. He is near in our mouths, and 
ears, but far from our hearts; aud then no wonder he is 
so little loved all the while. But would we once admit 
to have our souls possessed with the apprehension of the - 
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import of that mighty and venerable name, which was 
given to Moses ; how would it engage us to bow our heads 
and worship him, who is “the Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
eiful and gracious, long-suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty,” Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. Our Lord told the Samaritan 
woman, “ Ye worship ye know not what,” John iy. 22. So 
do they, who make his worship nothing else but a ceremo- 
nious compliment; the mere bowing of the knee, and the 
honouring him with the lip. But if it be the worship of 
love, it is impossible then that we should worship we know 
not what. For the interior faculties of the soul, as to love 
and desire, cannot be wrought upon by a shadow. The 
Tmaust be moved by something substantial, and set on work 
by something which really exists. When therefore we 
hear the name of God spoken, how should it make us stoop 
and bow before him! and into what an awful and pleasing 
eommotion should it put all the powers of our souls at 
once! But to go a whole day, and forget God; and to let 
many days pass, without ever choosing a time to think of 
‘him on purpose, is a great iniquity. And while that ini- 
quity abounds, the love of such must needs grow cold. 
And then again, 

5. We must take heed, that we entertain no horrid and 
dismal thoughts of God, and that we believe nothing that 
is contrary to his own revelation of himself. ‘Take heed 
lest the belief of a God suggest only a guilty enslaving 
fear. I mean not the fear of reverence, which the angels 
owe and pay; but that fear of horror, which is most 
proper to devils, and is the product of a diabolical faith. 
“The devils believe and tremble,” James ii. 19. They 
believe and are full of horror, as that word dpiccove sig- 
nifies ; do even shiver with the belief they have concern- 
ing God. As “ perfect love casteth out fear,” (1 John iv. 

_ 18.) so such fear will always put out love. For a fear 

roceeding from gross and horrid mispersuasions concern- 

_ Ing God, must needs stifie all dutiful, ingenuous, loyal 
_ affection to God. 

It is the great art of the devil to possess men with the 
apprehension, if it be possible, that their case is the same 
with his own, that so thcreby they may make it their own. 
If the devils can once persuade men, that God is as unre- 
concilable to them, as he is to themselves, who sinned with 
open eyes, without a tempter, and all at once in their own 
proper persons; if they can, I say, but make men believe 
this, then it is a most easy thing to keep the love of God 
from’ever having any entrance into the soul. It is natural 
to hate those whom we fear or dread; therefore, I say, the 
fallen angels believe and tremble, believe, and are full of 
horror. 

But, do you believe, and bless God? Believe him ac- 
tually reconciled, if you find your hearts do yield to him. 
Believe him willing to be at peace. Believe him when he 
testifies, that whosoever cometh to him shall in no wise be 
cast out, John vi.18. Believe him saying, “Though thou 
hast forgotten me, and hast set up thyself to be thine own 
idol, and hast been perpetually affronting me; yet do thou 
but accept my Son, and of pardon in and through him, 
and I will make thee my friend, my associate, and my 
son.” Do but-believe this, and try if it be in your power 
not tolove him. This faith will certainly work by love. 
But take heed of believing what God hath never said; 
and what the destroyer of souls would make you believe 
he hath said. For whatsoever thoughts tend to the making 
him unlovely, or not amiable in your eyes, have them far 
from you. , And, ‘ 

6. Make him your own by an entire and cheerful choice, 
and acceptance of him for your Lord and your God. How 
mightily doth relation, interest, and property command 
love! You cannot see him, it is true, but ie may choose 
and apprehend him for your God; which relation, once 
understood, will happily supply the want of seeing him. 

- Surely you would love your own child, your own father, 
your own husband, or wife, though you were born blind 
and could never see them. How many are apt to say, 


a The noble personage here alluded to, is Fulke Grevill, Lord Brooke ; whose 


funeral monument is yet remaining in St. Mary’s church in Warwick, and has | 


onit this inscription: 
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when they observe any thing lovely, in such or such a re- 
lation in another family; for instance, a dutiful, ingenu- 
ous child ; ‘‘O had I such a one, how should I love him!” 
Why, you have an amiable description of your God; and 
do not your hearts say within you, “If he were my God, 
how should I love him?” And why is he not your God? 
he offers himself to be yours, and has put no harder terms 
upon you, than that you receive him for your God. Com- 
ply then with his righteous law, “Thou shalt have no 
other god but me,” Exod. xx.3. Say therefore, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be my God wholly and alone.” As every covenant 
is made up by a mutual stipulation, so his willingness and 
yours make the bargain. He hath declared his own wil- 
lingness, do you but make out yours, and the matter is 
effected, so as that none can tear you asunder, ' 

And how pleasant a thing is it to have such a God your 
own to glory in, and to walk in his name! to be able to 
say, ‘‘God, even my God, shall bless me! I need no other.” 
How high matter of triumph was this to the Psalmist! 
Let it be told to the generations following, This God is 
our God for ever and ever; he will be our guide even unto 
death, Psal. xlviii. 13, 14. As if he had said, We are wil- 
ling that this should be known, in the present and succeed- 
ing ages. Let it be transmitted to posterity. Let there be 
a perpetual everlasting monument of this, that we have 
had the Lord for our God. Thus a certain noble person 
would have an inscription put upon his tomb, without any - 
further enlargement, to this effect, That he had been a ser- 
vant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney. By this it appears that he 
would have all ages know whose servant, counsellor, and 
friend he had been.* In like manner should every good 
and pious soul declare to the present, and all future ages, 
that THe Lorp 1s nis Gop. 

7. Let your souls be filled with this apprehension, that 
God is always and every where present. How sweetly 
moving are those thoughts of God’s omnipresence in the 
139th Psalm! They were so to the Psalmist, and they are 
so to all the saints. “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? IfI ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
even the night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee, but the night shineth as the day ; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to thee,” Ps, exxxix. 
7—18. And when the royal Psalmist considered, how 
God insinuated himself into every bone of his flesh, and 
particle of his frame, saying, “ Thou hast possessed my 
reins, thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb ;” he 
breaks out at last into these words, ‘‘ How precious also 
are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum 
of them !” 

Let us then but habituate ourselves to the apprehension 
of an every where present Deity, conceiving all things 
filled with the Divine fulness, and this will supply the de- 
fect, or the want of seeing God. Let every creature, every 
place, every providence, putus in mind of God. ‘Thus be- 
gins and ends the eighth Psalm, the design of which is, to 
contemplate God in these things, regarding them all as the 
works of his hands; ‘“‘ How excellent is thy name, O Ge) 
in all the earth, who hast set thy glory above the heavens!” 
Psal. viii. 1,9. And what an ecstasy do we find Moses in, 
while he is celebrating a particular providence! ‘‘ Who is 
like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods ? who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ?” 
Exod. xv. 11. If then we did but labour to make this 
thought familiar to ourselves, that whithersoever we go, 
or wherever we are, we have a God to behold ; that there 
are footsteps of God, every where, for us to take notice of, 
or impressions and prints of his glory ; this would habituate 
us to his converse, and make the motions and exercises ct 
love easy and familiar tous. This effect it had on the 
Psalmist in the 104th Psalm, who after a glorious descrip- 
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tion of God, thus closeth it up; “My meditation of him 
shall be sweet, I will be glad in the Lord,” Psal. civ. 34. 
He had been viewing God, as he was to be seen in the 
works of his hands; and his spirit was now drenched 
deeply in the thoughts of God’s active power and provi- 
dence, every where diffused in the world. 

We, in like manner, should always have such thoughts 
injected into us, if we would but consider with ourselves, 
that wherever we are, still we live, and move, and have 
our being in God. The whole earth is full of his glory. 
By him all things consist. "We can set a foot no where, 
but still we tread upon his ground, and are in his dominion. 
We cannot live, but bya vital influence derived from him. 
How much would this contribute to the facilitating the 
exercises of love! By converse love insinuates itself into 
persons, they are captivated before they are aware. And 
there is no man of so morose, sour, churlish a nature, but 
will have a sort of kindness for such, whom he converseth 
frequently with. Assiduous converse wins hearts. How 
much more, when we have such an amiable object, should 
we associate with him! It will then ensue of course, that 
we shall be taken with him, and drawn by the cords of 
love into the happy bonds. 

8, And lastly, let us pray much and earnestly for the 
Spirit of life and love, which is his.own gift. Among the 
many excellent fruits of the Spirit you see love leads the 
van, Gal. v. 22. It is of considerable moment to state the 
case to ourselves thus; “‘ The love of God is one of the 
fruits of his own Spirit.” How intent then should we be’ 
upon this, that he who claims to be the Object of our love, 
is pleased to be the Author of it! even of that pure, refined 
love, that is fit to be set upon so glorious an Object. 
Whereas such a earnalized, impure, arossy love as ours, 
can never turn itself unto God; will always decline, and 
shun that blessed Object. He must form our love for him- 
self, or it will never do. 

As he therefore makes our love the sum of his law, and 
of all his precepts, so we should make it the sum of all our 
requests. For it is at once indeed both our privilege and. 
our duty Both what we are to do, and what we are to 
enjoy, are all summed up in love. And if we make this 
the sum of our desires, how much of ingenuity would 
-there be in this prayer, when we come to the Lord, and 
say, “ Lord, if I should cast all my desires into one re- 
quest, it is Jove! Love is the only thing. I beg only a heart 
to love thee.” How much ingenuity is there, I say, in such 
a prayer! and how great also is the necessity of it! For 
we can as soon pluck down a star, or create anew sun, as 
plant in our own souls this principle of love to God, with- 
out his aid. Every good and perfect gift is from him; and 
certainly this is good, and a matter of high excellency, to 
have the heart possessed with his love. We can never 
understand the love of God to us, till our souls are, as it 
were, trans-elemented into a love to him. God is love,and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him, 
1 John iv. 16. 

And now, after all this, would we be excused from the 
duty of loving God? that is, from being happy, from liv- 
ing a life of pleasure, from solacing ourselves with the 
immense Good? We should, methinks, as little wish to 
be excused, as a poor indigent man from having all his 
wants supplied; or a sick languishing person, from re- 
. turning to health and strength; or a hungry fainting per- 
son, from receiving convenient food; or a weary person, 
from receiving refreshing ease and rest. Would we be 
excused from having God for our portion, our health and 
strength, our rest and all in all? We cannot indeed see 
God; but will that excuse us, when so many things pre- 
sent us with an idea and image of him? or when we have 
the privilege of addressing ourselves to him by prayer ? 
The Scriptures do not speak to us in this matter with any 
intention or design to excuse us from this duty. There it 
. is intimated, that all the good, which concerns a man’s 
present state, comes from love to God. All, says the apos- 
tle, shall work together for good, to them that love God, 
Rom, viii. 28. And with respect to the other world, it is 
s!.id that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, what God hath 
laid up for them that love him, 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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Andif we would but consider the matte?, 1t is plain we 
cannot excuse our conduct to ourselves; much less to 
God. For do not our consciences tell us, that nothing is 
so easy, nothing so ready? And it is likewise to be con- 
sidered, what will be made of this one day. I make little 
doubt but one very great part of the torture of hell, will lie 
in'a too late repentance; that we never loved what our 
convicted consciences must needs have told us was most 
congruous, and fit to be loved. When an awakened soul 
shall make reflection, and consider, what infinite reason 
there was for the loving of God, and yet it could never be 
brought to it; we can conceive no sort of mental torture 
to be more tormenting than this. So that they, who live 
destitute of the love of God, and content themselves with 
so doing, are busily preparing their own hell all their 
days. Oh, how tormenting will be the reflection! “ I lived 
a life’s time in the world, and ‘knew how reasonable a 
thing it was, how just and righteous to love God, and yet 
I never did love him!” This willbe a most amazin® sub- 
ject for thoughts to feed upon, and to find torment by, 
throughout an eternal state. And therefore we are the 
more concerned to be restless in our spirits, till we feel the 
fire so to burn within us, and can make our appeal to God, 
saying, Thou knowest all. things. Lord! thou knowest 
that I love thee, John xxi. 17 , 





. SERMON XL* 


We have endeavoured from these words to evince to 
you the indispensable obligation there is upon us to the 
continued exercise of love to God, notwithstanding that we 
cannot see him. This hath been doctrinally discoursed 
of, and also insisted upon by way of use, and particular 
application of that doctrine; but before we pass from it, 
it will be requisite to add somewhat further of a casuisti- 
eal import. 

It is very plain, that though there are not many sincere 
lovers of God in this world, yet there are few who pretend 
not to be so. They are apt to please themselves with the 
conceit that they love God, and so take the nratter- for 
granted, though there be nothing of any such affection in 
their hearts at all. Oihers there are, who are apt to sus- 
pect that they do not love him in sincerity, and are too for- 
ward to conclude, that they have none of this Divine affec- 
tion, because they do not perceive it to work towards God, 
as their love does towards other objects, Finally, there 
are others again, who are very prone to censure those that 
speak of more passionate workings of affection to God, as 
mere hypocrites for this pretension. For since they expe- 
rience nothing of such workings on their own hearts, they 
think it impossible there should be any such thing at all in 
the world. There are therefore three sorts of persons that 
our present discourse must have reference unto. 

I. Such ignorant and careless souls as do, at random 
and without ever considering the matter, pronounce con- 
cerning themselves, that they are lovers of God; though 
if the matter be strictly looked into, they have no such 
thing as a motion of love in their heart to God at all. 

II. Those that are-prone to suspect, and conclude them- 
selves to have no love to God at all, because they do not 
find this affection to work with that fervour and constancy 
that they think itshould, and which they perceive on other 
occasions, 

Ill. Such as are very apt to suspect, and accuse others 
of hypocrisy or folly, who seem to express the most pas- 
sionate and fervent love to God, and think that such an 
affection towards him cannot have place in'a human 
breast. What therefore is pretended to be of a spiritual 
and holy kind, must be resolved, they imagine, wholly 
into enthusiasm ; or be attributed to the power of fancy, - 
or imagination; or to the temper and disposition of the 
bodily humours, and the various structure and fabric even, 
of the inferior parts of the body itself. T'o each of these 
sorts, reference must be had in what is now to be dis- 
coursed upon-at this time. 


Serm. XI. 


I, As to those who confidently give out themselves to be 
lovers of God, though they never felt any motion of love 
to him at all in their hearts, such things as these it would 
be very fit for them to consider. 

1, That it is a very rash and unreasonable, as well as 
‘dangerous, presumption, for them to conclude there is that 
’ in them which they have never perceived at all. For what 

might not one imagine or fancy upon such a pretence? 
Supposing it possible, must I believe every thing to be true 
which is barely possible to be true? How many absurd 
things should I then believe! For there are many things 
that possibly may be, which yet it would be a very great 
absurdity to believe are in reality, It is a known rule, 
that of things that appear not, nor exist, the same esteem 
isto be had. If then it no way appears, or however ap- 
pears not to me, that 1am a lover of God; with what con- 
fidence can I pretend to it, or say that I am so? 

2. It is to be considered that it is a most natural thing 
to men to be very indulgent to themselves, and to think 
that of themselves, which none would think or imagine 
but themselves. It is natural to every wicked man to 
“flatter himself in his own eyes, until his wickedness be 
found out to be hateful,” Ps. xxxvi. 2. Thus says the 
Psalmist, ‘The transgression of the wicked saith within 
my heart,” that is, suggests to me, ‘that there is no fear 
of God before his eyes,” Ps. xxxvi. 1. And truly this does 
as effectually speak or declare, that he hath not the love of 
God in him; yet at the same time he flatters himself, as it 

_ there follows, in his own eyes, till the matter comes to be 
plainly observable to every eye. Hence it may be very 
well understood, how it comes to pass that men are so apt 
to judge themselves any thing, which it would be horrid 
for them not to be thought to be, only from the kindness 
they have to themselves. For how horrid is it for any 
man to admit himself to be no lover of God! Therefore 
he must needs think himself such, or affirm that as true, 
which it were a horrid thing to confess and avow to be 
false. And so, upon the matter, their love to God depends 
‘upon, and runs into nothing else, but a partial and fond 
love to themselves. 

3..They should consider how obvious the mistake is, to 
take a conviction of conscience in this case for an affection 
of the heart. ‘That is, because they are convinced that it 
is a very reasonable and fit thing to love God, therefore 
they conclude, that they do love him. But how most irra- 
tional is the conclusion ! They may as well conclude.their 
approbation of any thing else, to be the possession of the 
thing itself. For instance, that they are rich, because they 
approve of riches; or that they are in very good health, 
because they approve of a sound habit of body. It is plain 
that this is all which the most can say, as to the bottom of 
their pretence. They have nothing at all in them like the 
love of God, but only this conviction of conscience, that it 
is fit he should be loved. Of this there is a necessary and 
unavoidable approbation imposed upon their judgment, 
from the evidence of the thing itself. And as all men are 
convinced, that the obligation is indispensable, therefore 
they are willing to take it for granted, that they have the 
Tove of God in them. 

4. It follows, as another thing to be considered, that if 
the love of God in itself be really a distinct thing, and dif- 
ferent from such a conviction, then their love to him is 
reduced to nothing; for it is really nothing, distinguished 
from such a conviction, or apprehension in their own 
minds. And under a notion of its being an affection of a 
finer kind and nature than to be obvious to common ob- 
servation, they have refined it quile away, even into a 
mere nothing. For doth not every man’s own sense tell 
him, that the love of this or that thing is quite another 
thing than a mental approbation of it? Or may not I be 
convinced in my judgment of the excellencies of one, to 
whom I have yet a settled aversion in my heart? How 
many cannot endure such persons, of whom upon convic- 
tion they cannot say they are not excellent men? And 
certainly it will put every sober considerer of this state of 
the case upon quite new thoughts, when he shall find he 

~is not able to tell what the thing is, that he calls love to 
God, if it must be distinguished from the mere conviction 
of the reasonableness of it. 

5. It is also to be considered, that since love to God, if 
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it be any where, is to be discerned and felt, and must be 
a ruling principle; it is then a most absurd imagination, 
that such a principle should be in men, of which they have 
no perception. Tor is itnotabsurd, that a principle, which 
is to have the conduct of a man’s life, and so very great 
power in and over him in his whole course, should yet be 
neither discernible, nor felt? Indeed there are many 
thoughts and motions that stir in our minds, of which we 
take very little notice; nor can we in a little time say 
positively, whether we have such a thought or no. But 
that a principle, which runs through the universal ‘course 
of a man’s life, and which of all things should most fre- 
quently come under his notice, should yet be neither felt 
nor perceived by him, is the most unimaginable of all 
things we can conceive of. Therefore those who have so 
hastily pronounced themselves to be lovers of God, and yet 
never felt any thing by which this love is to be discerned, 
are besought to think again, to allow the cause a rehearing, 
to take it into new consideration, and not run away with a 
groundless conceit that they are what it so much concerns 
them actually to be, while they are only so in their own 
fancies and imaginations. 

II. I now come to the next sort, namely, those who are 
apt to judge themselves wholly destitute of sincere love to 
God, because they do not find those passionate motions of 
it towards him, as they do towards many inferior objects. 
And thgre are sundry considerations, which will be very 
requisite to be weighed in this case too. As, 

1. That certainly the actual exercise of love towards 
God may be often intermitted, when an habitual propen- 
sion of heart towards him doth remain. The soul may 
frequently be put beside the direct acts and exercise of 
this duty; and yet that virtue and principle, which hath 
touched their hearts, and by gracious vouchsafement is 
seated there, may still habitually incline them the same 
way. As the needle touched with the load-stone, is fre- 
quently diverted from its direct tendency towards the 
north; for being moved it shakes and quavers, and hath 
its various vibrations this way and that, yet there is a vir- 
tue in it that will bring and reduce it to the right point 
again. Therefore it is not this or that act of love towards 
God, that gives the denomination; but the habitua} pro- 
pension, and bent of the heart. A man then is to be es- 
teemed a lover of God, according as his heart stands ha- 
bitually propense to him. But if the denomination depend 
upon this or the other act; then a man would cease to be 
a lover of God, as often as he loveth or thinketh of any 
one else, or is diverted from it by this or that though never 
so necessary an occasion. And again, : 

2. It is very necessary, that we consider the act and the. 
pen of love as very distinguishable, or different things. 

he act of love in a reasonable intelligent creature, is 
nothing else but the complacential motion of the will to- 
wards this or that object, that is apprehended amiable, or 
worthy to be loved. The passion of love is the impression 
made by an object, upon the animal and vital spirits of the 
brain and heart, which, being sensible, are reflected upon, 
and by many are taken notice of (through a great mistake) 
as if the very notion and being of love was placed there. 
Whereas the whole entire nature of Divine love is separa- 
ble from that passion, and may be without it; otherwise 
if passion were of the essence of love, it were altogether 
impossible, that the separate soul should be capable of 
loving God, or any thing else. This is a mere accident to 
our love, and a result that depends upon our present union 
with the body; which body is essentially necessary, neither 
to our soul, nor to our love, for both may be without it. 
And I add, 

3. That those acts which are performed, as I may call 
it, in the upper region of the soul, and which are more 
peculiar to its intellectual nature, are as truly discernible, 
as the passions are which rebound upon, and affect the 
body. ‘The acts of the mind, and of the will, are no more 
imperceptible than the passions; and it is as possible for 
me to be able to discern and feel the former, as the latter. 
Cannot I as well tell that I think such a thought, if I do 
think it; that I intend and purpose such a thing, if I do 
really entertain in my heart such a resolution ; as that I 
feel the motions that affect my outward man? If therefore 
a person with a practical judgment esteems the blessed 
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God to be his highest and best good, and accordingly 
chooses him as such, and settles this resolution in his own 
soul, saying, “This God shall be my God, my best and 
supreme Good, here will I seek my felicity, and take up 
my rest, and to him will I be an entirely devoted one for 
ever;” in this person certainly lies the substance and es- 
sence of love. And is not this perceptible? are not such 
acts as these capable of being reflected on, and taken no- 
tice of, if men would but more frequently turn their eyes 
inward, and habituate themselves to converse with them- 
selves. But I further add, 

4, That most certain it is, that during our abode in the 
body, the affections of the soul have more intimately an 
influence upon it. Such is the close and mysterious union 
between these two natures of flesh and spirit; that the in- 
fluences between the one and the other are reciprocal. 
And therefore it is that the very temper or complexion of 
our souls doth so naturally, some way or other, represent 
itself in the outward man, as that it is very difficult, almost 
impossible, to hide and conceal what are the sentiments of 
our spirits upon certain occasions. Whence it hath grown 
into a maxim, Vultus est index animi. That the face is the 
character of the mind. Hew, quam difficile est crimen non 
prodere vultu! How hard is tt for aman not to betray guilt 
in his countenance, if he has the sense of it in his own mind 
and heart! And therefore we should consider with our- 
selves, how our affections work towards God; @ven ac- 
cording to the usual way, wherein human affections are 
wont to show and discover themselves, For I add, 

5. That even spiritual, holy affections, such as respect 
the invisible God, and other invisible objects, do frequently 
so work in those pious souls in whom they are, as to make 
very great and deep impressions upon the body, and are 
accompanied with such passionate expressions, as are dis- 
cernible, even to the inferior senses which belong to the 
animal nature. Let passages of Seripture to this purpose 
be looked into. How was the Psalmist affected and 
wrought upon by one affection towards God, when he tells 
us, ‘‘ My flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid 
of thy judgments,” Ps. cxix. 120. There is a proportion 
between fear and love, in this case. As for love, the 
same devout Psalmist says, ‘My soul thirsteth for thee, 
O God! yea, my flesh longeth for thee,” Ps. Ixiii. 1. And 
again, ‘‘My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 
God,” Ps. Ixxxiv, 2. Now these are not to be understood 
as mere rhetorical strains; for indeed they are not so, but 
do plainly carry this signification with them, that though 
the flesh be more immediately incapable of desire, of 
thirsting, and longing after God, whereof the soul alone is 
primarily capable, yet, mediately, the flesh partakes thereof. 
That is, the heart and soul did so much long after God, 
that the flesh was affected and bore the impression of that 
vehement desire, which was in the soul, as in ifs original 
and proper seat. We are therefore to consider, that even 
the more passionate workings of love towards God are 
very agreeable to that kind of affection, which in respect 
to the object, and principle of it, is spiritual and divine. 
And therefore, 

6. It must further be added, that if persons be very apt 
to be passionately affected in other kinds, and towards 
other objects, but do always find themselves dull and in- 
sensible of such motions towards God and invisible things, 
they have a great deal of reason to suspect themselves to 
be under a very bad distemper. Indeed, when persons are 
equally, and alike, unapt to feel such passionate resent- 
ments in their hearts towards any kind of objects, the mat- 
ter is quite otherwise. But if they can ordinarily say, “I 
feel my love to work towards the creature, a relation, or 
other amiable objects, in this and that passionate manner, 
but I can feel no love working towards God,” they are far 
from being in a good condition. ‘They have, at least, a 
good deal of reason to suspect, that a distemper prevails 
upon them. Their love languisheth, and needs re-enforce- 
ment; and they ought not to content themselves to have 
the matter so,.as if it were a case to be approved of, and 
that needed no redress. But yet again, : 

7. We must consider, that tempers are very carefully to 
be distinguished. The temper of some men’s minds is 
more composed, according as the bodily temper is more 
fixed; and ‘their natural spirits are less volatile. Hence 
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some are of a more even deportment to every object, even 
to the observation of others, and seldom are seen to be ex- 
alted, or depressed, whatever occurrences happen to them 
in the course of their lives. They are not often seen, it 
may be, either to weep or laugh, to be either remarkably 
sad or cheerful. And grace, or this holy affection, wher- 
ever it is in its subject, is somewhat conform to the natural 
temper of the person; as water poured into a vessel re- 
sembleth the form of that vessel. If the vessel be round, 
then it resembles a round figure; if triangular, then it re- 
sembles a triangular figure. So I say, grace and holy af- 
fections, where they are, resemble their subject, and re- 
ceive in some sense a likeness and conformity to it, so as 
not to change the natural temper of the mind. Indeed the 
great business of the grace of God is to influence men as 
to morals, and not as to naturals’ Therefore it were an 
unreasonable thing for any one to make himself a mea- 
sure to all other persons, how much soever they differ in 
temper from him. Or that any one should make another 
such a standard to himself, that however it be with him as 
to his natwral temper, he must be just such as others are; 
which is equally to aim at a thing both unnecessary and 
impossible. Further, 5 

8. We must warily distinguish between the exercise of 
love upon extraordinary and sudden occasions, and such 
as are common and less surprising. As you know one 
may converse daily among the nearest relatives, and never 
feel any discernible pang of affection working towards 
them, as one. does to an object that suddenly appears. 
This proceeds from frequency and familiarity with them ; 
when possibly‘the very same person would be in a trans- 
port upon the sudden and unexpected sight of the face of 
a friend, whom he had not. seen for many years before. 
Now this is not inconsiderable as to our present case. It 
may be thus with many persons, who do not fee} such a 
passionate pang of love towards persons they daily con- 
verse with, as they do towards others, at the sight of whom 
they are surprised; yet, notwithstanding this, their love 
may be far dearer, and habitually much more strong, to 
those relations whom they daily converse with, as occa- 
sions when administered abundantly show; that is, they 
would do more for them, and be more deeply concerned if 
they saw them in distress, pain, and anguish. They would 
with much more regret endure separation from them, or 
take their deaths much more impatiently ; which things 
show their affections to be habitually much stronger, 
though, upon sudden occasions, or ina certain juncture, 
they may work much more observably. And thus it may 
possibly be with some persons, who walk more evenly in 
their spirits before God. They have, it may be, fewer 
transports than others, who are of such uneven spirits, that 


the sight of God is often a new thing tothem. They have 


him less frequently out of sight, and are daily more con- 
versant with him, and therefore are not subject to such 
violent emotions of mind. And if we compare these to- 
gether, certainly we can never think, that there is a greater 
excellency in that temper which subjects a man, now and 
then, to higher transports of spiritual and divine affection, 
than in that temper of spirit, which is more steadily deter- 
mined toa continual course of walking with Ged, in whom 
there is also an habitual complacence. : 

Lastly, This is further to be considered, that if at any 
time one would try the sincerity of one’s heart towards 
God, it is much more clearly to be evinced by the influ- 
ence this hath on a man’s life, than by the passionate or 
sensible impressions made upon the Deis I say, we have 
a far surer evidence of our love to God, from the influence 
it has to govern and manage the course of our lives, than 
from all the passionate emotions and resentments we may 
feel in the inferior parts of the outward man. Suppose 
sucheraptures, and transports, and ecstatical motions, as 
are very strange, and not without their delectation and 
pleasure; alas! these signify but little towards the evin- 
cing of true sincere love to God, in comparison of a 
stable course of living under his government, as persons 
who are beyond all things loath to offend and displease 
him. If you seek an evidence of the truth of your love 
to God, take this; “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments,” John xiv. 15. And again, “ This is the love of 
God, that we may keep his commandments,” 1° John v. 
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3. Though we must take heed here of thinking, as was 
formerly said, that the external effect is sufficient without 
the principle; ar that a course of obedience, in outward 
acts, to the rules set beforeus, will do the business, though 
there be nothing of the principle of the love of God in us, 
But take these in connexion, the principle with the effect, 
and they are a great deal more pungent demonstrations of 
love, than mere transports of extraordinary affection, now 
and then, are. Agreeably to which our Lord says, ‘‘ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me: and he that loveth me, shall be loved of 
my Father; and I will love him, and manifest myself 
unto him,” John xiv.21. And again, as it afterwards fol- 
lows, “If any man love me, he will keep my words; and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him,” ver. 23. 

So that we should take heed of putting too much upon 
the mere matter of passionate love in this case; unless, as 
we said before; it be manifestly discernible, that we can 
be passionately affected to any other kind of objects, while 
we find a stupidity and dulness upon us, with respect to 
those which are spiritual and divine. Therefore lay the 
great stress always here; ‘‘ What doth the love I pretend 
to signify as to the conduct of my life? Do I live as a 
lover of God? as if it were an ungrateful matter to me, 
above all things, to displease him ? as that I study, by all 

~ means possible, to maintain an intercourse-of union and 
communion between him and me? _ Is it such a love as 
makes his honour dear to me, so that Lam above all things 
concerned not to disgrace the name which I bear, or be a 
reproach to him to whom I profess a relation ? Is there such 
a principle in me as makes distance from God a wearisome 
thing? And would I fain be nearer to him daily, more 
acquainted with him, more conformed to him, and changed 
into his divine image and likeness?” Hf this isthe influence 
that love fo God hath upon our lives, it is the evidence, it 
is the thing, if any thing can be so, that must prove and 
demonstrate to ourselves the sincerity of our love. 


SERMON XIIL* 


We have already in the preceding discourse oflered 
sundry considerations to those, who are apt to take it for 
-granted that they are lovers of God, though they never 
really discerned any motion of love to him in their hearts 
at all; or who fondly imagine that the conviction of their 


judgment in this matter, is to be taken for the affection of 


the heart. We have also spoken in several particulars to 
another sort, who suspect they are no true lovers of God, 
and are many times ready to conclude so; because their 
love to him is not so fervent and passionate as they think 
it ought tobe. And now, : 

Ill. We come to the third sort that we have to do with, 
to wit, those who are apt to censure other persons, mere] 
upon this account; because they make profession of suc 
a fervent love to God, as they themselves are altogether 
strangers to. All expressions of such a fervent passionate 
love to God fail under a suspicious censure, and accusa- 
tion fromthese men. -As for instance, they charge all such 
expressions of love with hypocrisy, or with enthusiasm ; 
thinking it proceeds from nothing else but a fantastic re- 
presentation of the object they pretend to love; or else, 
they resolve it gll into the temper of the body, and say it 
owes itself to nothing else but to such or such a crasis, a 
present habit and temperature, or a freer circulation of the 
blood, and quicker agitation of certain brisk and agile 
spirits. And thus they think that a mechanical account 
is to be given of all such kind of affections; and that who- 
soever well understands the structure of the brain, or the 
nature of the spleen and hypochondria, and the various 
twistings of the nerves about the veins and arteries, may 
very well be able to give a good account of all such kind 
of love. ; : : ; 

1. Now as to the first of these, to wit, the charge of 
hypocrisy, we must allow (as there will be further occasion 
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to evince hereafter when welcome to the last doctrine) that 


‘if any do pretend to such alove to God, and join with it 


an immoral conversation, there’ is a great deal of reason 
for the charge; and in such a case we must fall in with 
the accuser and say the same. But if this charge be fast- 
ened upon persons, whose walk and conversation is sober 
and just, we have then several things to say to.it. As, 

(1.) It is a most uncharitable censure to say that all pre- 
tence to a more fervent and vehement love to God, is for 
this very reason hypocritical. I wonder whyso? Does not 
this seem to say, that there can be no such thing as a real 
and fervent love to God? This is surely a very strange 
accusation, at once without warrant, and against the ex- 
press law of charity, which requires us to ‘think no evil,” 
1 Cor. xiii. 5. And it is an essential character of it to be 
absolutely disinclined to take up an evil surmise, or bad 
thoughts of any one, where there is not a very manifest 
and apparent cause. iy 

(2.) The charge is most unreascnable. There is not the 
least ground for sich a censure, supposing the persons to 
be in the main of a sober, just, and unexceptionable de- 
portment among men. Of such it may most unrighteously 
be said, that they are hypocrites, while they pretend to 
love God. But how will you prove your charge? by what 
medium will you make it out, that all pretences of love to 
God, by such persons, are hypocritical? And surely that 
is a most unreasonable censure, for which no reason can 
be given. 

(3.) Such*a charge or accusation must needs proceed 

from a most idle and pragmatic temper. For these cen- 
surers show themselves to be vain busy-bodies, who med- 
dle out of their own province. But what have they to do 
to judge the hearts of other men? That is a province they 
have nothing at all todo in. What is it then but a vain 
pragmatic humour that prompts. them to meddle in a 
sphere wherein they have no concern? “ Who art thou,” 
saith the Scripture, “ that judgest another man’s servant ? 
to his own master he standeth or falleth,” Rom. xiv. 4. 
Nay, 
(4.) It is to be guilty of the most insolent presumplion ; 
for it is to encroach upon the prerogative of God, to whom 
alone it belongs to search and judge the heart. Who are 
they that take upon them to judge one another? ‘“‘ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,” Rom. 
xiv. 10. Whoever they are that do judge so, they subject 
themselves to the judgment of God. Therefore says our 
Lord, “‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” Matt. vii. 1. 
That is, in effect, if you judge so at random, and where 
you have nothing to do, you shall know what judging 
means, when you shall be judged also. 

(5.) I would further say, by way of question, Pray what 
is the thing you find fault with in this case ? Is it this love 
itself, or is it the appearance of it? Sure it will not he 
said, it is the love itself. Who would beso impudently 
profane as to say, it is a crime to love God ? or that such 
love is criminal, when it is warm and vehement? as if it 
were possible to love God too much. Sure this will never 
be said by those who consider that we are required to 
“Jove him with all our heart, and with all our soul, and 
with all our mind,” Matt. xxii. 37. And besides, this 
were to make the accusation to contradict itself; for 
whensoever the charge of hypocrisy is alleged against any 
one, the thing pretended to is implied to be good and com- 
mendable. - : 

Or is it the appearance of such love that is found fault 
with ? That is just the same thing‘as to find fault with the 
sun for shining. It is true, all discovery of this or any 
other excellency whatsoever ought to be modest, and sober ; 
most remote from any thing of boasting or vain-glorious 
ostentation, than which, in such a case as this, nothing in 
all the world can be more fulsome. But what! should a 
man be ashamed to become, and appear, an earnest lover 
of God? Was the Psalmist shy of appearing so, when he 
again and again avowed it with so much solemnity ? when 
he made professions of bis love to God, which he design- 
ed, and no doubt knew would be recorded to all future 
times? And the noble personage whom we spoke of be- 
fore, was he ashamed to have it recorded, that he wassuch 
a one’s friend ? It is so remarkable that we cannot look 
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over a page in the book of Psalms, but we shall find some 
or other expression now made public to the world, of an 
avowed love of God. ‘I love the Lord,” says he, “ be- 
cause he hath heard my voice and my supplications,” Ps. 
exvi. 1. And again, “I will love thee, O Lord my strength,” 
Xvill. 1. The word there used is most emphatically ex- 
pressive of the most vehement, ardent, fervent love. “I 
will love thee from my very bowels.” And what! is this 
2 thing for a man to be ashamed of ? to profess himself an 
earnest lover of God, if indeed he is so. He only has 
reason to be ashamed of saying he is so, who is not so in 
reality. But I say further, 

(6.) That this same accusation ishypocritical. It carries 
tbe most palpable hypocrisy in it; for it is manifest that 
such persons do only pretend to be angry at the pretence 
of love to God; when it plainly appears they are angry 
that the love of God should really be in any one. And 
this is easy to be made out. For do not all men generally 
profess love to God? Now they are not angry at those 
that profess, but love him not. But what religion is there 
without love ? and whoever professes religion, does conse- 
guently profess love to God. But let them make it appear 
by their practice, that their profession is but a mockery, 
that they do but say, “ Hail!” and strike at the Divine 
Majesty at the same time; let them I say, with their pre- 
tence of religion, or love to God, but join some practical 
signification that they are not in good earnest, and they 
please well enough, no fault is found with them. 

So that it is very plain the fault they are bént against is 
not hypocrisy, but sincerity.. They are angry that there is 
any such thing as sincere love to God in the world. 'fhere- 
fore, as Plato said to the cynic, who trod upon a fine bed 
of his, and cried out, “I tread on Plato’s pride,” that he, 
the cynic, discovered greater pride by this action ; so we 
may say to these men who accuse professors of love to 
God with hypocrisy, that itis with more hypocrisy. It is 
not the mere pretence of love to God, that they intend to 
accuse, as supposing it false, or that there is no such thing, 
but because they really suspect itis true. They think that 
such men have that in them, which they have not, and 
therefore they pass a kind of judgment upon them in their 
own consciences. This they cannot endure; and since 
they would fain malign them in their report, therefore they 
would do it as plausibly as they can, and are more witty 
than to say, they wensure them for loving truly, but for 
pretending to it falsely. But then again, 

2. The affection of this kind is by some charged with 
enthusiasm. “If (say they) there be any such affection, 
it is altogether enthusiastic. It owes itself entirely to the 
fantastical representation of the object, and so can have 
nothing sincere or genuine belonging to it.” ‘To this I say, 

(1.) Why so? why must it needs be thought enthusias- 
tical? What! because it is more than ordinarily vehement 
or fervent ? as if no sober exercise or expression of love to 
God could be so. And we know too, though I lay very 
littie stress upon it, 

(2.) That the name of enthusiasm hath sometimes had a 
gentler sound than now it hath; since the ’Eprvevs 6, and 
phrases signifying inspiration from God, are so frequently 
to be found in the writings of Plato, and others of the 
philosophers. And yet they were never twitted as enthu- 
siasts, nor treated as if that name carried any thing of evil 
signification, or the import of a bad character in it. But, 

(3.) Why should it be wondered at that there should be 
expressions of love to God which import great fervour and 
intenseness ; since we know that such as have been pro- 
fessedly related and devoted to God heretofore, and of 
whom Scripture records give us an account, have been all 
along very full of such expressions? What would they 
think of such expressions as these of David? ‘I opened my 
mouth, and panted; for I longed for thy commandments,” 
Ps, cxix. 131. “My soul breaketh for the longing that it 
hath unto thy judgments at all times,” ver. 20. ‘“ Oh how 
Jove I thy holy law!” ver. 97. “ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God,” 
xlii. 1. Yea, we find that there have been such appearances 
and expressions obvious: to view, of this divine spiritual 
affection, that have incurred the censure of insanity; and 
yet they have been reckoned a glory. Thus it was with 
David, who when he was censured for dancing before the 
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Lord, answers, “I will play before the Lord, I will yet 
be more vile,” &c. 2 Sam. vi. 21, 22. And says the apos- 
tle, “Whether we be besides ourselves it is to God; or 
whether we be-sober it is for your cause: for the love of 
Christ constraineth us,” 2 Cor. v. 13, 14. It is very likely 
he speaks here with reference to the censure of those false 
teachers, with whom you find him conflicting in that very 
chapter ; as very frequently he does in both the epistles to 
the Corinthians, and also in others. They perhaps went 
about to represent him as a wild enthusiast ; as one that 
was acted by an enthusiastical fury. Therefore he speaks 
according to their sense. Admit it, be it so; if I be really 
besides myself, as they tall, it is the love of Christ which 
constrains me! He thinks himself not at all disparaged in 
the case. But I further say, <. 

(4.) I make little doubt but many do attribute too much 
to rapture, and the ecstatic motions and transports of other- 
wise pious love. I refer therefore to what was said under 
a foregoing head, especially to that distinction which was 
given you of the act, and of the passion of love, which are 
not cnly distinguishable, but sometimes plainly separable 
things. ‘There may be very intense love, very strong and 
mighty love, where there is nothing of passion felt. This 
is a thing altogether accidental to the nature of love, which 
may be diverse and distinct from passion ; otherwise there 
would be no such thing as loving God at all in any other 
way. And we must further say, 

(5.) That no doubt it is a very great fault to frame re- 
presentations and ideas of God and of divine things in our 
minds, by the use of a liberty indulged to our own fancy 
and imagination, if therein we go beyond or besides the 
warrant of his own revelation. And even there too we 
must be very careful, when we find God representing him- 
self, or other matters of a divine and spiritual nature, 
under borrowed expressions or similitudes, that we mind 
the thing that'is to be represented, and held forth to us, 
and that we drain and defecate it from all the dregs of ma- 
teriality, which belong to the metaphor; otherwise we may 
be greatly injurious, more than we are aware of, both to 
the Divine honour, and to ourselves. ; 

Too many do greatly gratify the luxury of their fancies 
in such cases. We read of one, but very likely there may 
be more instances than one, I say we read of one, a popish 
female saint, who pretended in vision to such a Ccommu- 
nion with our Saviour, that forsooth she took upon her to 
describe him; what sort of eyes he had, and what kind of 
features; and pretended to be most passionately enamoured 
of him. And perhaps there are too many over-prone to 
frame imaginations concerning the Deity, altogether un- 
worthy of and disagreeable to that glorious and ever- 
blessed Being; and having thereupon formed such and 
such ideas of him in their own minds, are variously affect- 
ed according to the import of the idea about him. For in- 
stance, those of very melancholy tempers are apt to frame 
ideas altogether unlike God, and such as render him in 
their eyes a dreadful and hateful object. Or if the idea be 
such as imports loveliness; yet if it be fantastical, and an 
affection of love be raised thereupon, it is most plain and 
evident that such a person is all the while but hugging his 
own shadow, and entertaining himself with an empty cloud, 


-or an idol of hisown forming. And I donot know wherein 


he is less guilty, than in falling down before an image. 
When we do in our own fancies create a God to ourselves, 
and an extraordinary motion of affection is working towards 
it, one kind or another, it is our own creature that we are 
all this while entertaining ourselves with, and not God. 
Therefore we ought to take heed that our apprehensions 
of things be scriptural and regular; such as that light 
which shines in God’s word, or that clear flame which 
reason, when it argues according to the word of God, doth 
give us. Otherwise we are mere idolaters, while we 
imagine that we have only complacency in doing homage 
to God. But I add, 

Lastly, That the most regular, true, and rational appre- 
hensions of God, do give ground for the most fervent and 
vehement love of him that is possible, . And therefore it is 
a very foolish, idle thing, to charge love to God with being 
enthusiastical merely because it is fervent. For though 
it be such as answers truly, it can never answer fully such 
apprehensions of the object, as are agreeable to God, and 
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such as God’s own revelation gives ground and warrant 
for. Certainly there is no warrant to say that there is any 
thing of enthusiasm in such a pretence as this. There is 
no need that any such exorbitant digressions and excur- 
sions should be made to by-ways of representing God to 
ourselves, that so he may be amiable and lovely in our 
eyes. A true and right apprehension of him, that is niost 
agreeable to the Object itself, and his revelation, as the 
best and truest ground of the strongest and most vehement 
ove. And certainly to a sober Christian, a fantastical re- 
presentation of a divine object will rather greatly cool and 
~ check his love, than contribute to the heat of it. But, 
3. Such an affection, as we are speaking of, is by others 
resolved into the temper and disposition of the bodily hu- 
mours; or the various structure of our frame, and the 
freer motion of the blood and animal spirits. And to this 
also it is, 
_ (1.) To be acknowledged that there is undoubtedly very 
much truth in the matter, so far as that the affection may be 
more intense, and exercised with a more sensible vigour, 
according as the body is so and so disposed, or as the 
habit of it is at that time. 

._(2.) Do not we also know that there are pious men of 
all tempers and constitutions of body? and is not every 
man the more pious, by how much the more he is a lover 
of God? And, 

(3.) Admit that bodily tempers signify any thing in this 
matter, that is, in the present exercise of the affections in 
general, what is to be inferred? “Will it follow, that such 
an affection as this, in which the blood and spirits may be 
so and so concerned, hath therefore nothing spiritual and 
‘divine in it? which way should that follow? Why is it 
not as apprehensibie that divine and spiritual love mayerun 
‘in the same natural channel, and follow the same common 
course of operations, with other love, as that wine and 
water. may alternately flow through the same conduit 
pipes? Or why shonld it be more unreasonable and ab- 
surd, that divine and spiritual love should exert itself by 

the same corporeal organs with love of another kind, as 
having the same seat and subject, the faculties of the soul? 
{ hope it is not one faculty in the soul that common love 
hath its seat in, and another faculty that divine love hath 
its seat in. Why should it be necessary there should be 
other internal organs for divine than for common love, 
more than external ones? Why may not divine love run 
the same course with common love in the respect that hath 
been mentioned? And why may that not be promoted, in 

_ its bent and exertions, by a brisk and quick agitation of 
the vital and animal spirits? What great inconvenience is 
there in this? Or what greater necessity is there for it to 

' be otherwise, than there is for a man to have one pair of 
hands to do his common business, and another to lift up 

to God in prayer? May not a man speak of God or of 

_ divine things, and of other matters, with the saine tongue ? 
and may not the same eyes which serve to read the Bible, 
serve to read any other book? But this carries more of 
folly and foolery at the bottom, than to deserve miore 
words to be said about 1t. 

Therefore to wind up all, Will we severally resoive, upon 
all that hath been at so many times discoursed to you upon 
this subject, namely, the love of an unseen God, are we I 
say resolved to apply ourselves in good earnest to the ex- 
ercise and practice of it? It is a very dismal thing, if all 

our hearing at such times and occasions as these are, must 
be for nothing else, but only to give the ear a present plea- 
sure. Or that we must take such an opportunity as this to 
‘meet together, only to see one another’s faces, without ever 
“minding to lay up a stock, and to add to a treasure, of that 
light and grace, that may actually influence our future 
course. Certainly we should be most inexcusable persons, 
if after all this we should make as little conscience of the 
actual frequent exercise of love to God as heretofore. If 
any that have heard so much.of this matter, shall go here- 
after from day to day, and have reason to say, “ This day 
‘I have not loved God at all, I do not know there has ever 
been a pleasant thought of him,” and so indulge themselves 
in the liberty of running on in this course, it will not ad- 
' mit of being said all this hath been to no purpose. For it 
. will certainly be found to have been to some purpose, but 
to a sad and dismal one, when the day comes that every 
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one must be judged according to the light they had. And 
the word that hath been spoken to those that live under 
the Gospel is that by which they must be judged. 

Let us bethink ourselves, What is our life, if love run 
not through it? ifa vein of love to God be not carried 
through the course of it? Alas, without this, life is but a 
dream, and all our religion but a fancy! What do such 
assemblies as these signify? ‘What a cold, pitiful busi 
ness is it, for so many of us to come together, if no love 
to God stir among us! We pretend to come toa God, 
whom we do not love. What a pitiful account can we 
give of our coming together, if this be all! The show and 
shadow of a duty! a holy flourish! and that isall. This, 
Bee is all, if the love of God do not animate our wor- 
ship. 

We cannot pretend to doubt whether God ought to be 
loved orno. Itisaplain indisputable case. There area 
great many things in religion, that are matter of doubt and 
disputation, and many things are made so more than need, 
And truly I take this oceasion to say, it is no wonder there ~ 
is so little love of God, and of true, living religion; be- 
cause there isso much unnecessary disputing about the 
formalities of religion. It isa very sad and dreadful con- 
templation to think of, that so many persons can make the 
matters of religion a topic barely to please themselves with. 
If they can but toss an argument, cavil, and contend about 
this or that matter, then they are enamoured with and 
highly applaud themselves, as if they could do some great 
thing in the business of religion; but all this while, and 
even by these very means, the love of God and all prac- 
tical religion vanishes. ‘These things have exhausted and 
wasted the strength, spirits, and vigour of religion itself, 
and made it look so languidly, and become so pitiful a 
thing as it is grown to be in our days; so that professors 
are now but the spectres and umbre of Christians, mere 
skeletons. ‘They are so in comparison of what Christians 
were in former days, when every one might discern that in 
their behaviour, which might justly make them cry out, 
Aye! these are heavenly persons indeed! Heaven was 
seen in their converse, and all savoured of love to God. 
The Lord knoweth to what degree our religion is degene- 
rated, and what it is like to come to at last! 

And let us consider with ourselves, that we fill up our 
days with calamities, and make our souls desolate and 
forlorn; we involve ourselves in all manner of miseries by 
estranging ourselves from God, and not living in the 
actual exercise of love to him, 

Moreover, let us consider that we are not always to live 
in this world. A dying hour doth expect us. We are 
hovering upon the brink of the grave. And what! is ita 
good preparation for death to live strangers to God, as long 
as we live inthis world? Oh! with what horror must that 
thought strike a man in a dying hour, when his own heart 
shall tell him, ‘‘ Thou hast not lived in the love of God!” 
Dare we, can we think, have we, I say, the confidence to 
think of going to God at length! to one that we have never 
loved, and to whom we have lived strangers all our days. 
But, oh blessed preparation for death! when a man shall 
be able, under the expectation of expiring his last breath, 
to reflect and say, that his life hath been a continual walk 
with God. How easy a death must that mandie! Death 
conveys him to no stranger, to no unknown presence; to 
die, in regard to him, is but to know that Being better 
whom he knew before; and to love him better whom he 
loved before; and to have those enjoyments improved in 
degree, with the nature and kind of which he had a former 
acquaintance. ; 

Let us then be serious, and in good earnest in this busi- 
ness; and know, we can never do any thing to purpose 
in it if we labour not to have our spirits more entirely ab- 
stracted from the world. Alas! do we think we can serve 
two masters, God and the world? If we love the one we 
shall despise the other; for, as our Lord tells us, Matt. vi. 
24. we cannot love both. How often should these monito- 
ry, these weighty and wounding, words be thought of, by 
them whom they more especially concern? “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 1 
John ii. 15. Therefore saith the apostle, “Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world.” And is 
not this a cutting word of our Saviour’s to the Jews, “TI 
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know you, that you have not the love of God in you? 
And would we be branded for such? We had need then 
to watch the more strictly over ourselves, when we have 
to do with the affairs of this world, that our spirits be not 
ruffled, nor suffer a discomposure by the amusements of 
sensible things, or the variety of occurrences and affairs 
that we meet with in this our earthly pilgrimage. 

Constant watchfulness, and much dependance upon God, 
and having him still before our eyes, would be a great 
help to us in this matter. It might make you wonder to 
hear, what some have professed to have attained unto, who 
were not of your religion. For instance, we are told of a 
nobleman of a foreign country, a Romanist, who professed 
to have had such times, that when he passed along the 
streets of Paris, where continual diversions might easily 
have disturbed him, and could scarce be imagined to do 
otherwise, his soul was so taken up with God as to be no 
more moved, than if he had been in adesert. And Seneca 
himself, a pagan, writing a letter to his friend, says to this 
purpose; for I remember not the very words, nor’ have 
lately seen the book: “You write to me to give you an 
account how I see yesterday. ‘Truly you have a very 
good opinion of me, to think I so pass a day as to be able 
to give you an account of what took it up. But since you 
desire it, I will tell you. My window opens to the theatre, 
where are all the shows, and the noise and clamours that 
you well know the theatrical sports carry with them. Why 
(saith he) all these things (so much have I been taken up 
with divine matters) have no more moved me, than the 
whistling of the wind among the leaves of the trees in a 
wood,” &c. 

These things that I mention should be upbraiding to us, 
that we so little mind our spirits, and inward man, with 
the operative motions and reflections thereof, and never 
look after a composed spirit, that is employed in minding 
God, and taken up with the exercise of his love, through 
the worldly affairs and occurrences we meet with here. If 
we would do any thing to purpose in the exercise of love to 
God; if we would not be as those, that busy themselves 
about trifies; like the pharisaical hypocrites whom our 
Saviour vee of, who were so zealous in tithing of mint, 
anise, and cummin, that in the mean while they forgot 
judgment, and mercy, and the love of God; I say, if we 
would not be like them, but would do any thing to pur- 
pose, there must be times set apart for us to quit the world, 
with the torturing and distracting thoughts thereof; and 
let us labour to do it so totally, as to forget that there is 
any thing in it but God, and misery. 
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We have largely insisted upon a twofold truth from 
these words, and told you, 

First, That there is a greater difficulty of living in the 
exercise of love to God than towards man, upon this ac- 
count, that he is not the object of sight as man is. And, 

Seconpiy, That our obligation to the love of God is 
most indispensable, notwithstanding that we see him not; 
or, that the impossibility of seeing God, is no excuse for 
our not loving him. There is yet another point which re- 
mains to be considered, and which was at first proposed 
with the former; and that is, 

Tumpbty, That ‘they do most falsely and absurdly pre- 
tend to the love of an unseen God, who love not their 
brother whom they do see. This point is full and direct 
in the eye of the text. 

It is manifest the apostle speaks here upon the notice he 
had taken, that there were some persons of very high pre- 
tensions to religion, and the love of God, who were yet 
manifestly and notoriously defective in the exercise and 
expression of love towards men, and even towards their 
fellow-Christians, And he counts it therefore necessary to 
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cast a slur upon that empty kind of profession, and to 
give a dash unto that specious fancy and gilded nothing 
of a pretence to the love of God, disjoined or severed from 
that other branch of love, namely, that towardsmen. Ir 
speaking to this it will be requisite to do these three things, 
in order to the rendering this truth more capable of belief. 

I. To show in what extent, or with what limitations, we 
are to understand this form of speech here in the text, the 
loving our brother. 

II. To show whence it comes to pass, that any should 
take upon them to pretend love to God, who yet have no 
love to their brother. And, 

Ill. To show the absurdity and falsehood of that pre- 
tence. Upon which the use will ensue. 

I. It will be needful to consider a little in what extent, 
or with what limitation, this form of speech is to be under- 
stood, namely, the love of our brother; that is, how we are 
to understand the expression, our brother; and what is 
meant by love, as it refers to him in this and other such 
like passages. 

I conceive we may very warrantably extend the meaning 
of this expression, as was formerly hinted to you in the 
first opening of the words, to such a latitude as to under- 
stand by it the duties of the second table; as love to God 
includes all the duties of the first. So our Saviour hath 
taught us to understand both these, in the answer which 
he gave to that querist, who asked him which was the 
great commandment of the law. The answer was this; 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
And the second is like uhto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets,” Matt. 
xxii. 37-40. And the apostle you know also tells us, 
that “Love is the fulfilling of the law,” Rom. xiii. 10. 
All is summed up in this one word, love. 

And the same apostle in the very epistle from whence 
my text is taken, in insisting so much upon love to our 
brethren, as he doth throughout this epistle, guides us to 
his own drift and scope; and particularly when he tells 
us, that ‘This is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments,” 1 John v. 3. It is manifest, that sometimes 
in this epistle he intends by this expression, the.Jove of 
God, not merely that love which terminates upon him as 
the object of it, but that love which is from God, as the 
author of it, divine love. And he speaks of this divine 
love indefinitely, and says it is the keeping of God’s 
commandments; and of these commandments too we are 
to understand him speaking universally, and intimating 
that to love God is to keep all his commandments. It is 
love which runs forth in obedience to all his laws, which 
you know are divided into these two tables; the one is a 
comprehension of the precepts touching such things as re- 
late to himself; the other of those which concern man. 
Therefore I doubt not but the word, brother, here in the 
text, may be taken in the same latitude, that neighbor is 
taken in, when it expresseth and signifieth to us the duties 
of a Christian to his neighbour, as in that place before 
mentioned, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
that is, any man. So that the duties that we owe to men, 
as men, are all to be collected and gathered up in this, as 
the great summary, namely, love to our brother. 

It is very true indeed, brother is a title that many times 
in Scripture doth distinctly, and with some limitation, hold 
forth to us a community and fraternity in religion; a 
brotherhood, who are in a state of subjection and devoted- 
ness to God, and are really his servants and children, as 
we shall have occasion further to speak by and by. But 
it is plain also, that it is sometimes used in Scripture in a 
far more extensive sense; as Adam in a more extensive 
sense is said to be the son of God. You find it was part 
of the accusation against Job, (injurious enough no doubt, 
but that is nothing to our purpose,) that he did take awa 
the pledge from his brother, and made the poor naked, 
and sent them away unclothed, Job xxii. 6. And so you 
know Paul bespeaks all that great assembly before whom 


his full consent, on account of the great impressions it had made upon the 
audience. 
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he was convened, and with whom he was disputing, after 
this manner, ‘‘ Men and brethren,” Acts xxiii. 1. Though 
they were far from being all Christians as he was. 

nd I wish that there were not too much need to insist 
upon this business of love to our brother according to this 
latitude; that those were not many in our days, who make 
a very great show of piety towards God, and hold forth an 
appearance of religion even ina more eminent degree; and 
yet indulge in themselves a very great liberty (most inju- 
riously assumed, God knows) as to their dispositions and 
deportment towards men as men, with whom they are cast 
into human society. Yea, and there hath been a way 
found out to male little of all matters of this nature; a 
way to depreciate and speak diminishingly of whatever is 
of that import, by affixing characters upon persons which 
it is intended should lessen them; as such a one is a good 
moral man, and the like. Truly, if it were only to assign 
to each man his proper place, or to determine that to be of 
Jess value and account which really is so, this were toler- 
able and very it; but it is too manifest that very often 
religion is professedly magnified, not to the lessening only, 
but even the nullifying and exclusion of what is called 
morality. As if the tables were again to be broken, by 
being dashed one against another; or as if there were such 
incompatible things in the laws of God, that it is altogether 
impossible that a man should carry it as does become him 
towards men with whom he has to do, but he must in- 
trench upon, and offer viclence to the duty he owes to 
God; or as if, on the other hand, the duty which imme- 
diately terminates upon God, must quite shut out the 
world, and whatsoever relates to men as men. 

Though yet by the way too, it is to be noted, there isall 
the while a very great mistake and misapplication in the 
use of the term morality. And I wonder whence we or 
any of us have learned to appropriate moral to the duties 
of the second table; as if the duties. of the first table were 
not as much moral as those of the second, and in a higher 
and more-eminent sense so. Certainly he is but a person 
of bad morality that does not love God, and whose heart 
is not set upon- him as the best, the supreme Good. It is 
a great injury to take the term moral, and affix it only or 
chiefly to the duties of the second table. I hope there is 
such a thing, which ought to obtain in our notion and 
practice, as being well-mannered unto God, or behaving 
ourselves well and fitly towards him. And that is the 
meaning of morality, when a man is in general well-man- 
nered. Therefore he that behaves himself ill to God, doth 
very ill deserve-the character of a moral man. 

But the thing is, men intend civil by the term moral, and 
so inistake morality for civility. Civility indeed is only 
between men and men, as they are cast into societies one 
with another; but morality must needs run through the 
whole law of God. Every commandment of his law, 
which he hath distinguished from all other laws by vouch- 
safing himself to speak it by an audible voice, in ten 
words, to 2 vast assembly of men, we ought surely to ac- 
count moral; and not elevate the authority or obligation 
of one part, by using terms with an intention to lessen or 
diminish another part of the same law, 

But as to the thing itself, waving the name,(as it is pity 
there should be so much logomachy, or contention about 
the use or misapplication of bare words,)it is I say the 
thing itself, wherein the religion of Christians hath been so 
very deficient, and by which it hath been so much slurred 
that agreat many have learned in their practice, not to care 
what their deportments are to men, so they can but keep 
up aconfinued profession of, and course of pretence to, 
sanctity, piety, dnd devotion towardsGod. And therefore 
the exigence of the case somuch requiring it, and the text 
so plainly inviting to it also, it will be very fit to say some- 
what of the duty of loving our brother in this latitude, as 
comprehensive of all the duty we owe to men as men. 
Though what I shall say at present will be in general. 
‘What is particular I shall refer to be enlarged upon in the 

_ use or application. And here I must hint to.you that a 
twofold extreme is carefully to be avoided, that when we 
speak in this latitude of loving our brother we do not, 

1. By that love to our brother so intend the inward 
principle of that love as to cut off the external acts of it; 
nor, 
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2. So confine the notion of this love to the external 
duties of the second table, as to exclude or shut out the 
internal principle. These aretwoextremes which men are 
very propense to run into, either into the one or the other 
of them. On the one hand, : 

1, Some are very apt to satisfy themselves that they are 
blameless, and not liable to exception, if their external de- 
portment be fair and candid, just and equal, and also 
charitablenow and then as occasion offers; though, in the 
mean time, there be no such thing as the inward root and 
principle of this love in their hearts. “It would be as great 
an absurdity for any one to say, that this love doth virtually 
include and comprehend in it all the external duties that 
flow from such a principle, as it would be to state those 
duties so abstractly, as to exclude the principle itself 
whence they aretoproceed. ‘They no way answer the in- 
tention and design of the Holy Ghost in this matter, who 
only comply with the external part.and letter of these laws, 
when, in the mean time, the spring and fountain of all 
these duties hath no place in the soul, namely, love itself. 
For the external acts may proceed from another principle. 
A man may carry himself justly to others, for the sake of 
his reputation; and from the same motive may do many 
acts that carry inthem mercy, pity, and compassion to those 
that. are in distress; but the principle from whence all 
this proceeds is self-love, and not love to his brother. 
Thusa man may do such and such an act of justice, such 
and such charitable actions, as the occasions of them are 
administered, merely because he would gain the reputation 
of being a most unexceptionably just man, a good natured 
man, a charitable man. And many apprehend that they 
are greatly concernea to do so upon the account of pru- 
dence, out of a prudential respect, I say, to their own in- 
interest and advantage; such especially whose way of living 
in the world depends upon trade and commerce with 
men. They know, if they do not obtain and preserve the 
reputation of justice, none will have to do with them; 
every one will shun them; they wil] be thought unfit for 
any lind of commerce whatsoever. This is one extreme 
therefore that is carefully to be avoided in this matter. 
Wher we say that love to our brother includes all the 
duties of the second table, yet. we must not say it excludes 
the inward principle whence those external duties flow; 
that is, such a love to our neighbour as that which we 
bear and owe unto ourselves, as we know our Lord re- 
solves it, in the forementioned scripture. The other ex- 
treme is, 

2. That we lay not the whole stress of the business upon 
the internal principle, without the external acts and ex- 
pressions: that is, that none should content themselves 
with the imagination and conceit, that they have in their 
own hearts and bosoms the principle of love to their bro- 
ther; but in the mean while never express it nor let in be 
seen. No, that must be a great secret to themselves, and 
kept close in their own conciences; they have love in their 
breasts, but they can find no time or oceasion to let it be 
seen: that is, they can, it may be, give him a good word, 
or as the apostle James expresses it, say to one in distress, 
that wants food or raiment, ‘Depart in peace, be you 
warmed and filled,” (James ii. 16.) but give them nothing 
for the body. .They say that they pity such and such per- 
sons; and perhaps there may be some low degree of pity, 
but not such as exerts itself and coualgegeag te consonant 
act which is agreeable to compassion, and should be con- 
sequent or ought to follow thereupon. . 

But we must understand this duty of loving our brother 
so as to comprehend the internal principle and external 
expressions of it together. It is necessary that there be a 
sincere love in the heart, and that it demonstrate its own 
sincerity by such expressions and discoveries, from time 
to time, as the providence of God gives us opportunity. 
As oceasion offers we should, as the apostle exhorts; do 
good to all men, but especially to them who are of the 
household of faith, Gal. vi. 10. 

And if love to man is to be taken in such a latitude as 
hath been said, if it gathers within the compass of it both 
the principle and all the actions that properly belong to it, 
we are not then to think we have a mean, low, ignoble 
object for our love. There is an image of God that man 
as man doth bear upon him. It is true, there is an image 
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that hath been lost, but there is one'still that is not capable 
of being so. The spiritual supernatural image wherein 
man did resemble God in holiness was banished from the 
nature of man universally, till he was pleased to renew it, 
and make us his own workmanship created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works. But there is besides that a natural 
image of God, which man still bears, inasmuch as he par- 
takes of a spiritual, intellectual nature, resembling that of 
God. So that it is a noble object of love we have. We 
are to love men, even as God’s own offspring, his sons, as 
heis the Father of spirits. There isin every mana spirit- 
ual nature, of which God owns himself to be the great 
Parent and common Father. Therefore to have a heart 
universally inspired with love to men as men, which flows 
even as far as the nature of man reaches and extends itself, 
even to all mankind, this, I say, we must understand to 
be the sum of the duty given us in charge under the ex- 
pression of love to our brother. 

We are to be lovers of mankind under one common 
notion; that is, to love upon a universal reason, which 
reaches to man as man, and so consequently to every man. 
“This is one of my own species whom I am required to 
love; of that rank and order in which God hath set me in 
the creation, and who all of us bear the image of the com- 
mon Lord upon us.”: And you know it is the thing we 
find superadded, as the enforcement of one of the great 
precepts of the second table, namely, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill ;” (Exod. xx. 13.) and a reason why the breach and 
violation of it should be punished, that “in the image of 
God created he man,” Gen. ix. 6. Certainly the reason is 
the same as to all the other laws of that table. And be- 
sides what is appropriated to the conditions of some men 
by the very terms of this law itself, yet men as men, under 
that common notion, and for that very reason, arethe ob- 
jects of that required duty. As when weare forbidden to 
kill, is not every man whatever the object of that prohibi- 
tion? When we are commanded not to steal, or bear false 
witness, are we not equally barred up from doing that in- 
jury toallmankind? When we are inhibited the coveting 
another man’s property, is it not every man’s property 
which we are thereby forbidden to covet? But then, 

I, must also be understood, that there is a stricter notion 
of loving our brather, to which we are to have a more 
particular reference, without excluding that more common 
extensive notion; (as there is no quarrel at all between 
things that are in subordination to one another;) that is, we 
ought upon the Christian account, in a special distinguish- 
ing manner, to love those who under that notion are to be 
esteemed or reputed brethren; I mean Christians, in the 
truest and strictest sense, as far as they appear so to us; 
that is, those who are the regenerate sons of God, who are 
the children of one andthe same Father, and therefore are 
brethren one to another, on that account. 

And you find that the apostle hath his eye to these bre- 
ihren here, as it is manifest by many passages in this and 
the next epistles. If you consult the beginning of the next 
chapter, you will see who are to esteem one another as 
brethren in the most special sense. "Whosoever believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God; and every one 
that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begot- 
ten, 1 John vy. 1. Yousee those are to be principally 
esteemed as brethren, who can look upon themselves and 
one another as related upon the account of regeneration, 
unto the holy, blessed God, as their common Father. So 
the notion of sons is manifestly taken in the third chapter 
of this epistle at the beginning. Behold what manner of 
Jove the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God! 1 John iii.1. ‘Those, who are 
God’s own sons by gratuitous adoption, are to be account- 
ed by us as brethren, if we have any reason to look upon 
ourselves as of that character. Those who are sons by 
adoption, and thereupon are entitled to the inheritance of 
sons, and are designed to that blessed state of the vision 
of God, and participation of his likeness, are characterized 
more eminently as his sons; which plainly tells us who 
are brethren to one another, and should, I say, be eyed 
and respecied under that notion. 

But here we must take heed of narrowing and limiting 
the object any further. Thisis limiting and restraining it 

‘enough, we need not do it any more. Many will allow 
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this measure, that we ought to love a godly man, or one 
that bears God’s image, as such; but they will after this 
be the measures of their own measure, or they will cut 
God’s measure according to the square of their own fan- 
cies. And when they-have said they ought to love a godly 
man as such, that is, every good man, they will have him 
to be of their own opinion in the smallest mattcrs, one of 
their own persuasion and party, one of their own temper 
and humour. So that in short, upon the whole matter, 
that same. Christian love, that ought to flow to all good 
men, to all Christians as such, is confounded with that 
which ought to be called the love of friendship. 

There is a vast difference between the love, which dues 
and ought to lie in common, between Christians and 
Christians, and that which should be particular, as between 
friends and friends. It is indeed true, if I were to design 
and choose out myself a friend, an intimate, one whom I 
would trust, and with him deposit my secrets and the like, 
Imight warrantably enough make choice of one with those 
qualifications before mentioned; that is, as near my own 
temper as possible, or of such a lovely, amiablé temper, as 
would render his friendship acceptable to me. I might 
choose one of as much prudence as I could, of my own 
rank and condition, whose ends, interests, and designs, lay 
very much the same way with my own. But it were a 
most unjust thing to think that Christian Jove ought to be - 
so confined. That must run to all Christians as such, and 
under that very notion. So that it isnot merely one of 
such a rank in the world, of such a temper and humour, 
of such or such a party, holding ceriain opinions in smaller 
and more disputable maiters, that is the character of one 
who is to be loved as a Christian. 

Though indeed that has all along been in all times, and 
among all sorts of persons pretending to religion, a very 
usual practice, to fix the church, and set the boundaries of 
God’s house, just according to the measure of their own 
fancy, and of their own persuasion. Sothe Romanists will 
pretend to have the church only among those of their com- 
munion. Andso we know there are others also, who would 
so confine the pale of the church. Besides, of others among 
ourselves there are not a few, who will allow none to be of 
the church but who wiil bear such external badges. One 
may as truly judge of a man by his clothes and garb of 
what profession or calling he is, and we may as well con- 
fine all human love and commerce to persons of such and 
such acomplexion, as Christian loye and converse to men 
distinguished only by certain external adjuncts. But I 
shall not here insist further on the extent and limitation of 
this form of speech, loving our brother. When we come 
to the use there will be occasion to say more on this head. 

II. We are next to inquire, whence it is that any should 
pretend love to God, and yet be destitute of Christian or 
even human love to their brethren. We have formerly 
showed you that the exercise of love to God is a thing of 
far higher difficulty than that which terminates on men. 
Love to an unseen God is unspeakably more difficult in 
the exercise of it than towards men that we see, and have 
occasion to converse with daily. Now though this be most 
true and apparent, yet the pretence of love to God is much 
more easy than the real exercise of love to our brother. It 
is a far more difficult thing to love God, than our brother ; 
but withal it is a far more easy thing to pretend love to 
God, than really to exert it to our brother. We have in 
the one the real exercise of love, and in the other case only 
the pretence to it. And there are two things particularly 
that do much more facilitate this business of men’s mak- 
ing a show, and putting on a pretence of love to Ged, 
rather than really exercising itto men. 

1. That it is more cheap, and less expensive. And, 

2. Itis more glorious, and makes a more glittering show 
than the other does; therefore men are a great deal more 
apt, and more easily induced to it. ; 

1, It is more cheap to pretend love to God, than really 
to exercise love to our brother. It will cost them less. 
The things by which men acquire to themselves a reputa- 
tion of love to God, may stand them in little; only to be 
at some small pains to get notions into their minds, by 
which they may be furnished with talk upon such and 
such subjects. ‘They are not one straw the poorer for this, 
it costs them nothing. Their keeping up the external 
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duties of religion, going from time to time to Christian 
-assemblies, waiting as much as they can upon the ordi- 
nances of God; all this may be done, and they be at no 
expense. There may be Jittle or no cost in all this. But 
really to exereise love to our brother, will many times 
prove a costly thing. A man must deny himself, his own 
interest, gain and advantage very often, that so he may be 
just or merciful as the circumstances of the case may be. 

And it is plain, the great temptations that men have to 
eneroach upon the rights of other men, and intrench upon 
the businesses that come within this summary of love to 
our neighbour, are principally from self-love, and self-in- 
terest. Men would be just if they did not find or imagine, 
that they should gain by this or that trick, by putting this 
and that cheat and fraud upon their neighbours with whom 
they have to do. They would be charitable if it did not 
cost them much, if they were to expend nothing. And 

thus to pretend love to God is a cheap thing; but to ex- 
ereise real love to our neighbour according as various oc- 
easions may be, to draw forth the principle into act and 
exercise, may frequently prove very costly and expensive. 

2. There is also more of glory in the show, and glitter- 
ing in the appearance, of religion, (in some times more 
than others, and it may be in our times as much as any,) 
than there is in the discharge of the duties of justice and 
charity tomen. He that acquires to himself the reputation 
of a godly man, by an ability to discourse of godly mat- 
ters, having gotten a great stock of notional knowledge, 
gains thereby also the reputation of a man of a very re- 
fined mind. As the gnostics in their age, an age of errors, 
were men of much pretence ; had very high and sublime 
notions ; but as to their morals they were as bad men as 
ever the world knew, if you will take the testimony con- 
cerning them, not from their professed enemies the Chris- 
tians, who opposed themselves to them, but even froma 
heathen who characterizeth them at large (Plotinus.) 
There were not a viler sort of men, as to matters con- 
cerning the duties of the second table, and what lay be- 
tween man and man. But they were men of high specu- 
lative knowledge, had very airy and sublime notions, 
wherewith they did seduce and captivate notafew. A 
great reputation was acquired by them of that kind, when 
they could recommend themselves as persons, who had 
made it their business to separate from the rest of the world, 
to give themselves up to the study of all wisdom, as the 
wise man’s expression is, Eccles. vii. 25. 

And as those men looked big and talked high in those 
former ages upon this account, I mean the reputation they 
had acquired for their knowledge and wisdom which they 
boasted of; so many do now, and think to make a glitter 
in the places where they live, as men of high, notional 
knowledge in matters of religion; but in comparison of 
this they think that to do good in a place where a man 
lives, to be a useful member of a civil, or a Christian 
society, to observe the strict rules of justice, charity, and 
compassion, are mean things and very. low matters, com- 
pared with that glorious show and glitter, which the ap- 
pearance of a great measure of notional, speculative know- 
ledge casts upon men in their own eyes, and the eyes of 
them that are about them. Thus knowledge puffeth up, 
while true love would edify. But in the mean time that 
which so puffeth up makes a better show, than that which 
does substantially and solidly edify the soul. 

It is too apparent a truth, which hath been hinted to 
you thus far, that there are pores, who upon such ac- 
counts as these, are easily induced to pretend to religion, 
and to make a show of love and devotedness to God, who 
are strangers to the effects of love to their brother. But 
from this so very apparent truth men are apt to induce as 
manifest and gross a falsehood ; that is, because there are 
those who pretend love to God, that are found manifestly 
peccant-as to the exercise of that duty which love to man 
would command, and ought to be the spring and principle 
of, that therefore all pretences to stricter religion than or- 
dimary are ate an No man who makes a more strict 
profession than his neighbours, and is more frequently 
conversant in the exercise of religion than they are, but 
he must needs be a Pharisee and a mere pretender, only 
because some such persons are manifestly capable of being 

: '* Preached November 22nd, 1676. 
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convicted as such. But this is no more reasonable, than 
because there is some counterfeit coin in the world, that 
therefore all is to be rejected as false, and not current ; or 
because spectres and ghosts have been seen to walk in 
human shape, therefore there are no true men; or as if, be- 
cause some do hypocritically pretend loyalty and devoted- 
ness to the government, while they carry on conspiracies 
against their rulers, that therefore there is no way for 
others to approve themselves blameless, but presently to 
turnopen and contemptuous rebels. This is strange kind 
of logic! 

And in truth, none are honest men in their account, but 
such as will swear, and drink, and run into all wickedness 
and excess of riot with them. Of such a one they will 
be ready to say, “‘ A very honest gentleman !” and then all 
the talk flies against such and such persons that addict 
themselves to a course of religion. And if some who are 
the notorious scandals of it have shown themselves to be 
what they are, then those who make it their business to 
keep up a course of strictness in piety and religion have 
the common infamous brand of hypocrites put upon them, 

Now at this rate we must certainly quite turn the tables. 
Virtue must be called vice, and vice be called virtue, and. 
the names of things be utterly altered. And we must ac- 
count, that God’s children and the devil’s are to change 
families, fathers, and states one with another. For we 
shall have none left to be called honest men, or the chil- 
dren of God, but such as are no better than good-fellows; 
and all serious fearers and sincere lovers of God must be 
abandoned for none of his, only because some false breth- 
ren creep in among them. 

And yet it very greatly concerneth those, who are ac- 
tually and truly of the family and household, or the church 
of God by faith in Jesus Christ, though men do never so 
causelessly and injuriously scandalize the whole fraternity, 
upon the delinquencies of some false pretenders, to learn 
instruction by it, and to be abundantly more wary in all 
manner of conversation, upon the account of their calling 
him Father. All therefore that I shall by way of use leave 
with you at this time is the admonition of the apostle. If 
ye call upon the Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of 
your sojourning im fear, 1 Pet. i. 17. 





SERMON XIV.* 


WE are endeavouring to show you, that their pretence 
tothe love of God is both untrue and absurd, who love 
not their brother. And as to this we proposed to show in 
the 

I. Place, how we are to understand the duty of loving 
our brother ; that is, in what extent and latitude, and also 
with what restriction and limitation. 

II. Whence it is that persons pretend to the love of God, 
who never loved their brother. We now proceed, 

III. To show the falsehood and absurdity of that pre- 
tence; or to evince to you, that the pretence of love to 
God, where there is no love to our brother, is both false and 
absurd. That it is false is expressly enough said in this 
very verse, and we need go no further for the proof of it. 
“Tf a man say he loveth God, and hateth his brother, he 
isa liar.” 
false ? That it is also absurd, is to be evinced to you from 
the considerations we shall give you for that purpose, 
which are especially two: namely, the necessary connex- 
ion that there is between the love of God and the love of 
our brother, in the nature of things; and the greater dif- 
ficulty of loving God whom we have not seen, than our 
brother whom we have seen. So that it is absurd for a 
man to pretend, that he has mastered the greater difficulty, 
who has not overcome the less. 

1. The absurdity of this pretence may be evinced from 
the necessary strict connexion there is between the love 
of God and the love of our brother, even in the nature ot 
the things themselves. And here we shall show yon that 
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What need we more to prove this pretence - 
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there is a fourfold connexion between them :—(1.) They 

are connected in respect of their object—(2.) In respect of 

their root and principle—(3.) In respect of their rule, and 
4.) Of their end. 

.) They are connected in respect of their object. Love 
ito God and love to our brother will be found to have in 
some sort the same object. I would not go abont to prove 
any great affinity between the things themselves, but it is 
plain, I say, they have in some sort the same formal ob- 
ject. ‘That is, our love to our brother, if it be right and 
true, falls in with our love of God; so as that our love of 
God must be the very formal reason of our loving our 
brother, whom we.can never truly love, if we do not love 
him for God’s sake and because we primarily love God. 

The truth is, whatever specimens of beauty or excel- 
lence we find any where in the creature, we are then only 
said to love them duly, when our love is pitched upon 
them as so many rays and beams from the first and su- 
preme Good. And so it is the original primary Goodness 
which we rightfully love, even in this or that creature. 
It is true indeed, goodness in its original, and in its descent 
and derivation, are not univocally the same. Nothing can 
be univocally common to God and the creature. But they 
are analogically the same.. Goodness is primarily in God, 


and so descends, and is imparted to this or that creature. : 


But it is only there by dependance upon him, from whom 
and in whom it originally is. And our love to our brother, 


in the strictest sense of tha! expression, is exerted, when. 


it meets with that goodness, which is the most express and 
vivid image of God’s own. We there love the representa- 
tion of God in that subject wherein he has proposed him- 
self to us as our pattern, even the excellency and glory of 
his holiness. ; 

They that are in the strictest sense our brethren, as you 

have heard,-are God’s own regenerate sons; and because 
we are to love him that begat, we are to love them that 
are begotten of him, 1 John v. 1. And it is therefore to 
be observed, that elsewhere in this epistle, our states God- 
ward are to be measured by this one thing, namely, our 
love to the brethren. ‘“‘ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren,” 1 John iii. 
14. So that if we compare place with place, it is very 
plain that the measure here is but mensura mensurata ; 
that is, it is itself to be measured by asupreme measure, 
namely, our love to God. It is a mark or character, which 
itself is tried by a higher mark, “ By this,” says the apos- 
tle, “we know that we love the children of God, when 
we love God and keep his commandments,” 1 John v. 2. 
So that no man may depend further upon this as a mark 
and trial of his state with respect to God, that he loves 
such and such his children, than as he is able to evince 
the love of them to be for God’s own sake, and as they 
bear his image and likeness. And so the trial finally and 
ultimately resolves in this, ‘Am I a-lover of God, yea 
or no ?” 
_ It is very true, that I may first and more sensibly have 
the perception perhaps of my love to this or that particular 
man. But I must run the matter higher, and particularly 
inquire, what is the reason I love this man ? Is it because 
he is a good man? taking goodness in the strictest and 
raost noble sense. Is it because he hath participated of 
the Divine goodness ? and is a follower, imitator, repre- 
senter of God’s moral goodness, which is his holiness ? 
We must be capable of concluding ourselves lovers of our 
brethren,as they are holy ones, as they bear, or appear to 
us to bear, the image of God. And hereby, and not other- 
wise, can we conclude our love to our brother to be of the 
right kind, by our being able to evince that we love God 
primarily and above him, that is, that we love him for 
God’s sake. And whatever is to be said of any thing for 
such a reason, and only upon that account, is much more 
to be said of that reason itself. We do not therefore love 
our brother aright, if God be not loved much more; our 
love to God being the very reason why we truly and aright 
do love our brother. 

Thus they stand connected in their object. You see they 
cannot be severed; and that a man cannot possibly love 
his brother aright, if he love not God: therefore the love 
of God must needs draw in the love of our brother, asa 
thing inseparably connected with it. 
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(2.) They are connected also in the root and principle, 
which in both is one and the same; namely, that very 
spirit of love, which is mentioned by Paul to Timothy, 
and which God has given us, as well as that of power, 
and of a sound mind, 2 'Tim.1i.7. We must know that 
love to our brother is a fruit of the Spirit as well as love 
to God. We have an enumeration of the several fruits of . 
the Spirit in the epistle to the Galatians, and love is set in 
the front of them all, Gal. v.22. Now if you consider 
what fruits cf the flesh those of the Spirit do stand in op- 
position to, you will find yourselves necessitated to admit 
and conelude, that love there, is not meant of love to God 
alone, but of that love which diffuses and spreads itself duly 
according as the objects are presented or do invite; im 
which the Divine goodness is found, in himself primarily, 
and derived to this or that creature, and especially to such 
as bear, as was said, the more lively image and Tepresen- 
tation of his goodness. 

We are not therefore to think, that love to God is one 
gracious principle, and love to our brother is another 
gracious principle ; but we must know, that it is one and 
the same gracious principle of holy love which works to- _ 
wards this or that object, according to the excellency and — 
amiableness thereof; that is, proportionably to what I see 
of Divine goodness in it, which is the formal reason of my 
love. Hou7 love is the affection of love sanctified ; which 
affection is not many but one, but yet turns itself towards. 
this or that object according as the object claums and re- 

uires. 

And therefore we find expressly that love to our bre- 
thren is resolved into the spirit of holiness, as its original 
cause, which is the thing that I would mainly and princi- 
pally inculeate, that so it may not be looked upon asa 
thing of inferior nature; since we are too apt to look with 
a diminishing eye upon this duty of love to our brethren. 
It is really one of the fruits of the Spirit of holiness, a part 
of its production in renewed souls. See how expressly the 
apostle Peter speaks to this purpose. - ‘Seeing ye have 
purified your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit, 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren ; see that ye love one 
another with a pure heart fervently,’ 1 Pet.1.22. So 
again we are told, that “the end of the commandment is 
charity (or love, for it is the same word that is rendered 
sometimes one way and sometimes the other) out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned,” 
1 Tim.i. 5, By the end of the commandment is meant 
the perfection, the top, the sum of it; or that which does 
virtually include all that lieth within the whole compass 
of the commandment. And what we are to understand by 
the word, commandment, which is expressed indefinitely, 
we may see in what follows; namely, that it is the same 
thing with the law. ‘“ The law,” says the apostle, “is not 
made for a righteous man; but for the lawless and disobe- 
dient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the unholy and 
profane,” &c. (ver. 9.) which supposes the commandment 
and law here to be meant of the law in its extent, as it 
comprehends both tables; not only our duty to God, but 
to our brother also. And therefore that love which is the 
coronis and very sum of it, goes to both. Now it is said 
concerning this love, taken thus extensively, that it must 
proceed out of a pure heart, and faith unfeigned. It must 
proceed from that faith, which is peculiar to the regene- 
rate sons of God. ‘'Phey that believe are born of God,” 
1 John v. 1. “And as many as received him to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe in his name; which were born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” 
John i. 12,13. Now this same faith is the immediate pro- 
duction of the Spirit in the work of regeneration. It 
works out into love, and even into that love, which exercises 
itself upon our brother. Love to him, I say, must proceed 
from faith unfeigned. ‘Therefore when the exercise of 
love was required by our Saviour, in forgiving an offend- 
ing brother; and the question was put, how often they 
should forgive? and he replies, “unto seventy times 
seven ;” presently the disciples, as knowing the great need 
and exigency of the case, said, “ Lord, increase our faith,” 
Luke xvii. 5, There needs much faith in order to the ex- 
ercise of such love. 

Wherefore this love is inmost necessary connexion with 
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whet is intimate to the new creature, and what most essen- 
tiaily belongs unto the constitution of it. It is part of the 
work of regeneration, and of that holy creature, which is, 
when produced, called the newcreature. You find there- 
fore in that Scripture, 2 Pet. i. 5, 6,'7. where several graces 
of the Spirit are mentioned together, that brotherly kind- 
ness comes among the rest, in conjunction with faith, 
patience, and the like. ; 

- Yea, and to evince this a little further, you find that in 
this very episile in which is our text, love to our brother, 
even an indigent brother, is called by the name of love to 
God; that is, not with reference to him considered as the 
object, (though in some respects, as was said before, God 
may be considered as the object too,) but in reference to 
him as the Original and Author of this love. “He that 
hath this world’s goods,” saith the apostle, “and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
1 John iii. 17. It is asif he had said, it is plain, that this 
divine love, which God is the Author of, and of which 
this poor indigent brother is an object, is not in him, if he 
has no bowels of compassion towards him at such a time, 
when the exigency of his case calls for relief. 


The apostle Paul tells the Thessalonian Christians, that | 


concerning brotherly love they needed not that he should 
write unto them, “for (saith he) you yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another,” 1 Thess. iv. 9. Sure we are 
not strangers to the import of that expression in Scripiure, 
or what it is to be taught of God. The expression is 
paralleled by those which represent men as drawn by him 
efficaciously moved, and acted by his almighty Spirit. 
“Eivery one,” saith our Saviour, “that hath heard and 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me,” John vi. 45. That 
hearing and learning of the Father, is expounded by that 
of being drawn or powerfully atiracted by the Father. 
Therefore the meaning of this expression, “ You have been 
taught of God,” is this; your hearts have been powerfully 
drawn by God into the exercise of this love to one another. 
** You need not that I write to you concerning this matter, 
for ye are taught of God.” As in another case it is said, 
(the passage is taken from the prophet Jeremiah, xxxi. 
31—35.) ‘‘ They shall not teach every man his neighbour 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me from tke least to the greatest,” Heb. viii. 11. 
The same form of expression yom see is used here, and 
must be taken in the same sense. 5 

In the second chapter of this same epistle of John, 
ver. 20. we read of an unction of the Holy Ghost, by which 
the spirits of those who belong to God are so seasoned, and 
tinctured, that they are even connaturalized unto the 
truth; and this is the way of God’s teaching, even to love, 
as well as any thing else. It is a mighty, potent work of 
that Spirit of holiness, by which men are taught to love. 
He teaches as none besides does. His way of teaching 
is by working in us the things that we are taught. And 
therefore they who think that whatsoever is required of 
goodness and holiness, may be the product only of human 
endeavour and acquisition, are to understand that we 
cannot do so much as this, without being taught so to do 
by the mighty power and Spirit of God; not so much, I 
say, as truly to love men as such, upon whom the stamp 
and impression of God’s holy image is to be found. And 
indeed, they who think that all may be the effect of our 
own endeavour which is herein required of us, or of mora) 
suasion, might learn better Christianity even from some 
heathens of Plato’s school. A heathen philosopher, I 
remembevy in one of his dialogues, discusses this question, 
Whether virtue“is to be taught or not? And he undertakes 
to demonstrate, that it is not a thing to be taught, but is 
infused, or inspired by God himself. Particularly he says 
as to this virtue of love, love to good men, that it is a 
divine thing infused by God. And he gives the reason of 
this general assertion, namely, that whatsoever virtue any 
do partake of, it is not taught by men, but infused from 
heaven alone ; “For, (saith he,) if it were a thing to be got 
by mere human teaching, then certainly good men might 
easily teach others to be good and virtuous; and only they 
must do it, because they alone have virtue, and so are 
alone capable of teaching it. But if they were capable of 
teaching it to others, nothing could hinder it but their 
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envy and ill-nature; or unwillingness that any should 
fare as well as themselves. But a good man cannot be 
envious. ‘Therefore, (he concludes upon the whole) virtue 
is a thing not to be taught, a thing that cannot be got by 
teaching.” We see then how it is to be understood, when 
love, which is so great a part of it, is said to be taught of 
God. So that love to God and the brethren agree in their 
root and principle. They have there a firm connexion; so 
as that it is impossible they should be severed, or that a 
man can be a lover of God who is not a lover of his 
brother. - 

(3.) They are connected alsoin their rule, which is one 
and the same law; for indeed the whole law of God 1s 
summed up in love. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” 
(Rom. xiii, 10.) as we had occasion to show formerly. And 
you see what the apostle means there by law, from the 
occasion of this discourse. “And this commandment 
have we from him, that he that loveth God, should love 
his brother also,” 1 John iv. 21: He hath laid this law 
upon us, that we should thus dispense our love; that if 
we pretend to exercise our love to him, we must do it to 
our brother too. He will never otherwise take us into the 
census, or account of lovers of himself. 

And when the apostle James insists upon it, that “ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all,” (James ii. 10.) pray look back 
there, and see upon what occasion, and with what refer- 
ence, he says this. “If ye fulfil the royal law, according 
to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
ye do well. But if ye have respect to persons, ye cornmit 
sin, and are convinced of the law as transgressors,” James 
ii. 8. You find he has reference to this very thing, our 
love to our brother ; which is what he calls the royal law. 
The law enjoined us is this, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” And if we be found peccant as to this, 
and obey it not, nor comply with the authority of the law 
and the Lawgiver in this instance, we make ourselves: 
rebels throughout ; we break the whole law, and all that 
we do besides signifies nothing. Therefore he gives an 
instance. The same law that hath said, ‘“‘ Do not commit 
adultery, said also, Do not kill,” ver. 11.. The law doth 
equally and alike forbid inordinate love and unjust hatred : 
inordinate Just and impure love, as that which offends 
against one command; and inordinate hatred and ill- 
nature, which equally offends against the other, as it is the 
toot of murder. In opposition to which this law stands, as 
the summary of all that duty, which we must understand 
to be implicitly enjoimed in that law. ‘ 

(4.) Love to God and our brother concentre and agree 
in one end ; that is, the glory of God, and our own felicity : 
which two, you know, do make up the end of man. We 
ought to love God, in order to our glorifying him; and we 
ought also to love our brother, for the same reason. So 
we ought to love God in order to our enjoying him, and 
being happy and blessed in him; and in like manner 
ought we to love our brother, in order to our enjoying Ged, 
and being happy and blessed in him. 

The glory of God first depends upon our loving him, 
but it also as truly depends upon our loving our brother. 
Yea this glory of God which is the end, and some way 
ought to be the effect, of our actions, shines a great deal 
more, sometimes, in the exercise of love to men. Thus 
saith David, ‘‘ My goodness extendeth not unto thee, but 
unto the saints that are upon the earth, in whom is all my 
delight,” Psalm xvi. 2,3. Asif he had said, Thou art 
never the better for it, but they may be. Here it is that 
we make the glory of God to shine forth in our course and 
oe when we do visibly exemplify the goodness of 

is nature in our own goodness, that is, in doing good; in 
those continual fruits and acts of goodness, which issue 
and flow from the principle of divine love (with which 
our souls are possessed) to those that are related unto God, 
according as their relation to him is larger or more special, 
as we have formerly showed. 

It is by our doing good that we show to whom we be- 
long, though that goodness of ours can reach only to men 
and saints. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness :” 
ee. v. 9.) namely, that goodness which can flow and 
diffuse itself according as we have objects here below, 
upon which it may be continually pouring itself forth, and 
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spreading itself. Herein we bear testimony to God, that 
we are the very children of his love. We do, as it were, 
herein justify and honour our great Father. We own our 
Father, and own ourselves his children. Love, that ye 
may be the children of God, says our Saviour, who doth 
good both to the evil and the good ; (Matt. v. 44, 45.) that 
is, that ye may appear to be his children. And again, ‘By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another,” John xiii. 95. This refers tothat more spe- 
cial love which we ought to settle upon nobody but those, 
who are particularly related and unitedto Christ. ‘ You 
will own me in the world, and your relation to me; and I 
shall be owned and honoured among men by you, if ye love 
one another.” And this was the character of Christians in 
the primitive times of the Christian church, “See how 
these Christians love one another, and refuse not to die for 
one another.” 

Yea, and again, our own felicity is promoted (which is 
another part of our end) by the love of our brother. For 
though God himself be the supreme felicitating object, yet 
he intends to be enjoyed by hisin acommunity. He gathers 
them all unto himself in one-body, of which body love is 
the common bond, the unitive thing which as it were em- 
bodies and holds the members together; being the same 
bond of perfectness the apostle speaks of, or the most per- 
fect bond, which, says he, is charity, Col. iii. 14. 

And the case is plain and manifest, that where there is 
a languor and deficiency of Christian or brotherly love, the 
way of access to God is obstructed and barred up. Such 
persons have no free converse withGod. A Spirit that is 
full of rancour, under a distemper filled with animosity 
though but to this or that one particular person, knows not 
how to go to God. ‘The new creature is starved and 
famished this way. The soul cannot heartily enjoy God, 
hath no liberty towards God. Therefore our Saviour con- 
sidering the state of the case gives this general law and 
rule: “If thou bring thy gift to the altar, (he speaks in the 
phrase and language of the Jews under the Old Testament 
administration, designing the instruction of Christians 
under the New,) and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee; leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way, (thou hast nothing to do at the altar, 
there can be no commerce between God and thee except 
thou go,) and be reconciled first to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift,” Matt. v. 23, 24. Love must flow, 
and have a free course between thy brother and thee, or it 
can have none between God and thee. And if it were 
possible, how monstrous would it be, ifin a man’s natural 
body all the nutriment should be drawn to one side! 
Would any one think fit to feed and cherish but one side of 
himself? Especially, would the new creature cherish only 

a love to God, and at the same time famish what may be 
called the other side, a love to his brother? He attempts 
a thing impossible to be done ; and it were extremely mon- 
strous if it could be done, or should ever take place. 

Thus far you see then, that by an inseparable connex- 
ion which there is, in these four respects, between love to 
God and love to our brother, it must needs be an absurd 
pretence that men make of love to God, who exercise not 
love to their brother also. 

2. I proceed to speak briefly (and so shall shut up for 
the present) to a further consideration, whence the absurd- 
ity of such a pretence ariseth; which is drawn from the 
greater difficulty of loving God whom we have not seen, 
than our brother whom we have seen. It must needs be 
snabsurd thing for a man to pretend that he hath mastered 
the greater geouly, who hath not overcome the less. 
Which you see is the plain and full sense and meaning 
of the apostle’s reasoning here. 

But here it may perhaps be said, that “‘ These two con- 
siderations do seem to contradict one another, or that the 
latter is repugnant to the former. For if love to God and 
to our brother be so connected as hath been shown, then 
how can it be that love to our brother should be less diffi- 
cult than love to God? Yea and if there be such a con- 
nexicn, as it appears there is, it may rather be said that 
love to our brother seems more difficult : for we can never 
truly love him, till we have first been brought to love God ; 
and so we love our brother secondarily, that is, upon his 
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account and for his sake.” For the clearing of this I shall 
briefly say two or three things to you. 

(1.) That when we say, love to God is more’ difficult 
than love to our brother, we speak not (as formerly you 
may have taken notice) of implanting the principle of this 
It is God that 
implants the principle, and all things are equa'ly easy to 
him; but it is we that are to exercise it. _ 

(2.) Whereas we cannot exercise it neither without his 
concurrence, we are to consider that concurrence of his 
with reference not to his absolute, but to his ordinary 
power. Not, I say, according to the extraordinary, but the 
ordinary workings of the power of God. And though it 
be true, that according to the extraordinary working of his 
power he can make it equally facile to love himself and 
any creature in which his image shines, and more facile or 
easy many times; yet according to his ordinary working, 
his people find by their own sad experience, that they have 
more to do in getting their hearts to act that way, than to- 
wards the creature, according to that degree of divine 
goodness which they can take notice of. But though this 
be clear enough, yet we answer further, 

(3.) There are many persons, who in some degree love 
Christians and good men upon lower and less sufficient 
motives : and not upon the account of what peculiarly re- 
spects godly men as such. And we are principally to un- 
derstand the apostle as speaking to such’ persons, as pre- 
tended to love their brethren, professed Christians, upon 
these lower motives. As ifhe had said, ‘‘ You are not yet 
arrived so far as to love your brother upon motives suffi- 
cient to establish your love, though you see him as one, 
with whom you have sensible converse. Are you then got 
so high as to love God? Is it a credible thing you should 
be able to love an unseen God ?” So that the pretence car- 
ries the same absurdity with it, as if one should pretend 
this or that more difficult thing to be easy and facile, when 
many things that are unspeakably more easy he cannot do 
or effect. Asif aman should pretend it easy _to fly to the 
stars, who cannot walk upright on his feet. Or as if an- 
other were vaunting to be able to outface the sun, whose 
eyes are perpetually dazzled with the light of a candle. A 
likely thing you should love God, whom you have not seen ; 
who cannot so much as love your brother, whom you have 
seen, but upon the lowest motives! Wherefore these things 
have a connexion, and it appears from these considerations, 
that true love to our brother must be inseparable from the 
love of God. And so we have sufficiently seen the false- 
hood and absurdity of such a pretence as this is. 

The Use of all remains ; and for the present it concerns 
us to bethink ourselves and refleci, that whereas all of us 
profess and pretend to love God, (I presume there are none 
here but will avow themselves to be lovers of God, for to 
profess any religion is virtually to profess love to God; I 
say, we are concerned to bethink,) whether our want of 
love to our brother carries not in it a conviction of the 
falsehood of that pretence. The languishing of this love 
shows a deficiency of the exercise of that noble principle 
of love to God. Love to God cannot be fervent, when 
love to Christians is so cool and feeble. And we have not 
only reason to complain that love is cold, but that envy 
and hatred are flagrant and burning hot. So far from 
loving one another are Christians now-a-days, that they 
cannot endure one another, nor tell how to live by one 
another! 


SERMON XV.* 


Tue truth which we have in hand from these words, I 
mean the last of those which have been proposed from 
them, is to this purpose; That their pretence to the love 
of God is both false and absurd, who jom not therewith 
love to their brother. And here, 

I. We have already shown, in speaking to this propo- 
sition, how we are to understand love to our brother ; with 
what latitude, and with what limitations. 
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Il. We have shown you whence it is that some may 
veoend to love God, who do not love their brother. 

nd, 

Ill. We have shown both the falsehood and absurdity 
of such a pretence: the fotmer from plain words of Scrip- 
ture: and the latter from such considerations, as do plain- 
ly demonstrate it to be a most unreasonable pretence, and 


therefore such as carries the most manifest absurdity with 
it 


most godlike quality, and that wherein he hath represent- 
ed himself as a pattern tous. And, 

II. We may consider men indefinitely, that is, any with 
whom we have to do or converse with. And though there 
may be, as there ought to be, the inward workings of love 
towards men considered under that formal and extensive 
notion, yet there may not be so much as the external ex- 

ressions and exercises of love to men considered this 
atter way. This external exercise of love requires a pre- 
sent object, determined by such circumstances, and such 
particular occurrences and occasions, as render it liable 
to the exercise of our love. So the apostle limits particu- 
larly our benefaction ; “ As we have opportunity let us 
do good unto all men, but especially to those who are of 
the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 10. ‘The poor,” says 
our Saviour, “ye have always with you, but me you have 
not,” John xii. 8.. A present object so circumstanced, is. 
required for the exercise of such Jove as goes forth into 
external acts. We cannot ourselves actually do good unto 
all. We cannot reach all, for our sphere is not so large. 
The most we can do in that kind is by prayer to our ut- 
most to engage a universal agent, who can adapt himself 
to every one’s case and exigence. But within our sphere, 
I say, and in reference to those we have to do with and 
where we have opportunity, how little does there appear 
of love to men! 

The rule according to which weare to exercise our love, 
is that royal law, as the apostle James calls it, to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, James ii. 8. Or as our Saviour 
elsewhere expresses it, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye so to them,” Matt. vii. 12. A rule 
that hath been very highly magnified even among some 
of the heathen; and the author of it also, our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, upon the account of it. That is a known 
thing of the emperor Alexander Severus, who caused it 
to be inscribed up and down in the most noted places of 
his palace; and professed to bear so high an honour unto 
Christ, upon the account of his being the Author of so 
good a rule, as to desire to have him placed among the 
other deities. This indeed was designed before, but pro- 
vidence ordered it so as that it should not be said he came 
into so mean a copartnership for a Deity. 

And that rule it is plain doth oblige us in reference to 
men ‘indefinitely, or to any man whatsoever. For we 
would not only wish that this or that good man should 
deal well with us, or regret he should deal ill, but that any 
man whatsoever should do so. We tale it ill to be tra- 
duced, detracted, oppressed by any man. And so we have 
the object of our love in that extent plainly pointed out to 
us. Now we might here show you, how this royal law is 
violated: namely, by such carriages and dispositions as 
are direétly repugnant to love; or else by such a-temper, 
disposition, and behaviour, which (though it doth not 
carry in it repugnancy to love, but would consist very well 
with it) proceeds from other principles, and not from a 
genuine and pure principle of love. And here, 

1. We shall animadvert upon some things which are 
more directly repugnant to this love, As, 

(1.) A morose unconversable frame and temper. When 
men are become unsociable, and nobody knows how to 
deal with them; such sons of Belial (as was said concern- 
ing Nabal) that one knows not how to speak to them. 
Such as, although it has been a proverb that every man 
hath two handles, have themselves never a one that one 
can. tell how to take hold of them by. It is impossible to 
know how to converse with them, so as not to give them 
offence; always sour, Sy rl snarling, supercilious, and 
tractable on no terms. And this is a great deal more odi- 
ous when religion is pretended for it; and when because 
they would be taken for persons more strictly and severely 
godly, they must needs therefore in their great zeal for 
such a reputation show themselves ufcivil and humour- 
some. As if religion, which beyond all things else tends 
to cultivate men’s minds and manners, must quite destroy 
humanity out of the world, and render men incapable of 
civil converse. 

If we did but read and consider such passages of Scrip- 
ture, where we are enjoined to be courteous, and kindly 
affected to men; or consider such instances and examples 
as that of Abraham treating with the sons of Heth, orthat 













The Use doth yet remain. And that which I more prin- 
cipally intend isto put you upon reflection : toengage you 
to reflect upon yourselves, and the common practice, but 
more especially upon your own; to consider how dis- 
agreeable it is to that love, which we owe to our brother; 
that so we may lament the great miscarriage that is to be 
seen in the common practice of the world, and reform it 
in ourselves. 

And consider as to both, since we all of us profess love 
to God, (as all implicitly do who profess any thing of re- 
ligion, of which love to God is the very life and soul,) 
whether want of love to our brother doth not too generally 
carry with it a plain confutation of that profession. And 
that I may the more distinctly pursue this wse,and more 
comprehensively, as to the cases and persons concerned, I 
shall, according to the double notion of the duty in the 
text, take notice how little love there is to be seen towards 
men as men, or towards Christians as Christians. 

First, ‘Towards men as men: whom we may consider 
either universally, that is all men in general; or indefi- 
nitely, that is, any man in particular with whom we have 
to do, or have occasion to converse withal. 

I. How little love is there to be seen towards men uni- 

versally considered! To love men as men, is to love them 
upon a universal reason, that extendeth or should make 
our love extend unto all men. As you know all the com- 
mandments of the second table are all founded in love, re- 
solved into that duty, and gathered up into that one sum. 
And we find that this or that particular command being 
reduced thither, doth oblige us to duty even to men as 
men, and that upon a universal reason common to all 
men. As we instanced before in that one negative precept, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” enforced by that universal reason, 
“for in the image of God made he man.” The obligation 
of this in reference to the object, extends as far even as 
that natural image of God does; which, as an ancient 
speaks, “every man bears whether he will or no, and can 
no more part with it than with himself.” It is indeed his 
very nature. But how little of such love is there to be 
found among us! How few true lovers are there even of 
their own species, who have a real and fervent affection 
(such as the object claims and challenges) for such as par- 
take of the human: nature with themselves! For I pray 
consider, 
' 1. How little is our resentment of the common calami- 
ties of the world, whether in reference to their eternal or 
temporal concernments! How few regret it, or take it 
deeply to heart, that men are so generally without God in 
the world, and without Christ! That the knowledge is so 
imperfect among men of their own original, and of the end 
of their being; of him who made them, and what they 
were made for: That the knowledge of a Redeemer (the 
sweet savour of which the apostle tells us it was so much 
his ambition to have manifested in every place, 2 Cor. ii. 
14.) is yet so little among men! Who regrets or lays it to 
heart, that the world is so filled with violence, barbarism, 
and blood ? that a deluge and inundation of misery is with 
Sin spread over the world, and transmitted and propaga- 
ted from age t6 age, and from generation to generation ? 
When we hear of wars and devastations, and garments 
rolled in blood here and there, how few are there who 
concern themselves for it, as long as they are quiet and at 
peace in their own habitations! And again, 

2. How cold and faint are our supplications on the be- 
half of men so generally considered! though we are ex- 
pressly directed by that exhortation of the apostle to make 
prayer and supplication for all men, 1 Tim. ii. 1. How 
little comprehensive are our spirits to take in the common 
‘concerns of the world with seriousness as the case re- 
quires ! How little do we imitate the blessed God in this! 
for a general philanthropy, or kindness to men, is even a 
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of the apostle Paul’s deportment towards Felix, Festus, 
and Agrippa: we should soon see that much acquaint- 


ance with God is in no way at all inconsistent with the! 


most comely, fair, and even genteel deportment unto men; 


and that there is no inconsisteney at all between religion, | 


even at the very highest pitch, and a civil and ingenuous 
behaviour to them with whom we have to do. 

(2.) We may instance in what is still worse, namely, an 

unmerciful temper and disposition, anda practice suitable 
to it. There is a heart that is hard as a stone, which hath 
no bowels, no compassion, even towards the most moving 
objects, which do from day to day occur. And this the 
apostle in this very epistle tells us very plainly doth argue 
the love of God not to have place in us. And again, 
- (3.) Injustice or unrighteousness is fitly reducible hither 
also as a violation of that royal law of love, inasmuch as 
love ought to be the principle of all the duties of righteous- 
ness. Else how ean the duties of the second table be ga- 
thered up in that sum, as you heard before, of love to our 
neighbour as ourselves. 

And here comes in all falsehood, the violations of men’s 
words and promises, so that one does not know whom to 
trust; which is the thing that directly tends to break up all 
human society. For every thing of commerce between 
man and man depends upon human faith, as commerce 
with God depends upon a divine faith. A man that can- 
not trust in God can have no fellowship with him; and 
when there is no such thing as trust in men, there is no 
place for commerce between man and man. Yor if that 
should be once banished out of the universe, the world 
must disband, all human societies must break up; men 
must Tesolve to live as beasts, retired in cells, and caves, 
and wildernesses. 

All that oppression also, extortion, and fraudulent com- 
merce that are among men, belong to this head. If men 
did but love others as themselves, or if they would but do 
to others as they would be done unto, (which is the great 
measure of the exercise of love,) none of this would be. 

(4.) We may add as another instance, furious passions, 
rash anger, and precipitous choler, and the contentions and 
strife which are so frequent, and so hotly maintained among 
men. And we may add to these, fretting envy, secret re- 
pining in men’s spirits when others are better, or do better 
than themselves. This is a disaffection of soul, which, as 
some heathens have noted, speaks a direct quarrel with 
God and a fighting with him. Because a wise providence 
sees fit to favour such and such persons, therefore we will 
be sure to be none of their friends. And most of all re- 
pugnant to this duty of love are hatred, malice, revenge- 
fulness, a continual watching and waiting for opportuni- 

.ties todo others an ill turn, from whom we conceive our- 
selves to have received one. And I instance, 

Lasily, in that from whence almost all this doth proceed, 
namely, inordinate self-love, which hath set all the world 
at variance. Thisis what the apostle means by lust; an 
affectation of drawing all to ourselves, by an inordinate 
and extravagant affection to which we indulge ourselves 
and our own interest, each minding his own things. And 
so, Wiereas we should each of us fill up the sphere we 
converse in with love, that so dwelling in love we might 
dwell in God who is love, most nen shrink their sphere 
into one point. They make themselves the only object of 
their love; all is confined there, and terminateth there. * 

And therefore, because men’s private interests do inter- 
fere and clash with one another, hence it comes to pass 
that the world is filled with all those strifes, quarrels, con- 
tentions, wars, and blood, with which it is afflicted from 
day to day, and age to age. Whence are all these but from 
lusts? and what are those lusts all gathered up into one, 
but inordinate self-love, that knowsno regulation, and will 
be confined by no just measures? It is a most apt and 
elegant expression*of the Roman Emperor Marcus Anto- 


a There is an excellent passage to this purpose, which1 beg leave to trans- 
seule een from one of the author’s discourses on self-denial, never yet 
published, ‘ ; i rf 

*« Consider the great incongruity, yea, the monstrous incongruity, of this self- 
addictedness, that a creature should be addicted to itself; a creature, I say, 
be it as good and great as it will! For what is the creation itself, the whole 


collection of all creatures together, but a mere drop unto the ocean, the drop | 


ofa bucket! Such a minute thing, a little inconsiderable thing that eprang 
up veut of nothing into something but the other day, now to set up for itself! 
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ninds to this purpose, who says, “ Such an inordinateselt- 
love is like an ulcer, or imposthumated part, that draweth 
all to itself, and starveih the body to which it belongs.” 
But there may be also, , 

2, A violation of this royal law of love to eee i 
only where things directly repugnant to it are indulged, 
but also where there are external carriages which would 
well comport with it, while they proceed not from a prin- _ 
ciple of love to one another, as the root and fountain of 
them. Asin the opening of the doctrine we observed to 
you, that so waywardly are the spirits of men affected, that 
sometimes they will make the principle exclude the exter- 
nal acts-and expressions, and sometimes the contrary. Men 
may carry it fairly and without exceptionableness to others, 
but it proceeds not from the principle of love, but some 
other principle. i ; 

As for instance, with respect to acts of charity, some 
express their compassion to those who are in distress, by 
relieving them in their exigencies; but it is out of vain- 
glory, and to procure themselves a name. They sound a 
trumpet before them, and proclaim that they give alms, as 
our Saviour speaks of the Pharisees. Soa man will be just 
and square in his dealings, but it proceeds not from love 
to his neighbour, such as we owe to ourselves, but only 
from prudence; for if they do not carry it fair, they shall 
undo themselves as to their name and commerce in the 
world. Or it may proceed from fear; “I will not wrong 
or injure such q one for fear he should right himself upon 
me, and prove too hard for me at the long run.” It may 
also proceed.from deceit, and a treacherous disposition. 
They will carry it with all kindness to such till they can 
have an opportunity as it were to smite them under the - 
fifth rib, as Joab did Abner, while he spoke to him peace- 
ably, 2 Sam. ili. 27. ; 

These are manifest violations of this great and royal 
law; that is, they may be manifest to the persons them- 
selves who are guilty, if they would but allow themselves 
the liberty to refiect, and take a view of the temper of 
their own spirits. In the exercise of this kind of love, 
dydrn dvenékotros, aN unhypocritical love is required, love 
without dissimulation, Rom. xii. 9. 

Now concerning all these things many are apt to think 
them but iittle matters. “‘ They are but offences against 
men, say they, such as ourselves.” Conscience as to these 
is little sensible or smitten in most men, because it is stu- 
pid, and cannot feel by reflections of this kind. But indeed 
these are very far from being light matters in themselves. 
They are things of dreadful import, if we consider what 
it is they argue or prove; that is, they argue litle or no 
love to an unseen God. For thither it is that the apostle’s 
| argumentation directs us to run up the business. [If itap- 
pear by these instances that there is no love to our brother 
whom we have seen; how can there be any love to God 

whom we have not seen? These things argue the little 
respect men bear to an invisible God, to an unseen Ruler 
and Lord. They argue how low the interest of the bless- 
ed God is among men, how little his authority and law 
do signify with them, and that men are sunk into a deep 
oblivion of him that made them. ~ 
These miscarriages, where they are more common, pre- 
vailing, and customary with men, are all rooted in atheism. - 
Where there is but little respect to the duty between man 
and man, it is an argument there is a much less respect to 
that which we owe to the unseen God, the Lord both of 
them and us. It argueth, that when he hath settled an or- 
der in this world among his creatures, designed and ap- 
ointed such a thing as human society, and directed that 
uman love should be the common bond of that society ; 
it argues, I say, a great want of respect unto God that men 
should makea rupture of that sacred bond, and so at once 
break themselves off from one another and from him. 
This is a matter of dreadful consequence if we do but 


Monstrous incongruity, horrid absurdity! most of all for that self, that most 
addict themselves to serve fleshly self. A fit thing to be a deity! a thing 
whose wants and cravings continually might convince one, that it is not nor 
can be alone. How does it hug, and cleave, and cling to a sojourning soul for 
a merely borrowed life! feeling itself going when the soul is going. Is this a fit 
thing to subsist alone; by itself and of itself?” And so the autlior goes on to 
ree that ie bea “ ee as if xe — as se ourselves alone, or 
as if we owed nothing to our brother, nor had any dependence upon God, cuts 
us off from him, and forfeits all interest in his common care.” il , 
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run it up to its original, and lay the stress and the weight 
of, the matter where it ought to lie. As was said of a cer- 
tain country, “‘ The fear of God is not in this place,” (Gen. 
xx. 11.) where it was apprehended there was a danger of 
suffering violence in reference to property; so it may 
equally be said, there is no love of God in that place ; that 
‘is, in that heart and soul where so many manifest viola- 
tions are continually offered (habitually and without re- 
gret) unto a law upon which he lays such weight ;. a law 
which God has made so fundamental, and built the frame 
of so great a part of all our other duty upon it. 

And it may be now upon all this, some will be ready to 
say; “Truly itisa ye sad thing there should be so little 
love among men as such, and highly reasonable it is that 
such love should obtain more than it does.” But they 
withal think it very reasonable that they should be dis- 
pensed with, especially in two cases; that is, where men 
are very wicked, or where they are enemies to them. In 
the former case they would be dispensed with upon the 
account of their pretended respect to God, who is injured 
by men’s wickedness ; and they would fain be excused in 
the latter case, upon a real but very undue respect to them- 
selves, whom they apprehend to be injured by such and 
such persons. F 

Therefore I would say somewhat more particularly (be- 
fore I leave this head of love to men as men) to these two 
cases; that is, to evince to you how great iniquity it is 
that such limitations should be admitted of as these; 
namely, that we would extend our love to men in general, 
except the more wicked sort of men, and also such as are 
particular enemies to ourselves. 

I. As to the former, the pretence is more plausible ; they 
cannot apprehend how they should be bound to love a 
wicked man.. And yet I shall show you briefly what ex- 
ercise love ought to have in that case, and upon what con- 
siderations ; what place there is, and what room, for love 
to those who are profligately wicked, whom we are thus 
urged to love. 

_ 1. Itis plain, negatively, that we ought not to love a 
man the better because he is a wicked man, and yet it is 
plain that most men do so. It is as ill to love a wicked 
man for his iniquity, as to hate a good man for his good- 
ness; as Cain did his brother Abel, which is noted also in 
this epistle. For there are persons, ‘‘who (knowing the 
judgment of God that they which commit such things are 
worthy of death) not only do the same, but have pleasure 
in them that do them,” Rom. i. 32. But this is very re- 
mote from the temper of a gracious spirit. The Psalmist 
makes his solemn appeal to God concerning this case ; 
“Do not I hate them A hate thee, O Lord ? I hate them 
with a perfect hatred. I count them mine enemies,” Ps. 
exxxix. 21, 22. That is, barely considered as wicked, or 
upon the account of their wickedness and enmity to God; 
which is the thing upon which this professed, avowed 
‘hatred is founded. But notwithstanding, 

- 9. There is room still for the exercise of love to such 
persons several ways. As, | , ; 

(1.) Love ought to be exercised in assuaging and re- 
pressing of undue and inordinate passions, which are apt 
to tumultuate, even in reference to cases of that nature. 
A fretting corroding spirit, when we find wickedness and 
a prosperous state in conjunction, is most expressly for- 
bidden. ‘Fret not thyself because of him who prosper- 
eth in his way, because of the man who bringeth wicked 
devices to pass,” Ps. xxxvii. 7. And again, “Let not 
thine heart envy sinners, but be thou in the fear of the 
Lord all the day long,” Prov. xxiii. 17. The daily and 
assiduous fear of God will be a check able to restrain such 
an ebullition of spirit where it doth prevail. ; 

In like manner a vindictive temper of spirit as tosuch is 
not allowed. There are those, many times, who cannot 
have patience till providence has run its course, when they 
see wickedness prosperously triumphing and lifting up the 
head, but with impatient heat they are Sarah for calling 
down fire from heaven to destroy such. As it was with 
those over-zealous disciples of our Lord, when entertain- 
ment and lodging were refused by the Samaritans. But 
see how our Saviour resents it, who rebuked and said unto 
them, “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of,” 

* Preached December 6th, 1676. 
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Luke ix. 55. There ought to be the exercise of love to 
the mitigation and depression of the inordinate workings 
of the heart in such Gases. And also, 

(2.) In serious and affectionate compassion, from the 
consideration of the tendency of their course, and of what 
these poor wretches are doing against themselves. The 
same compassion, I say, that we would have towards a 
distracted man, who we fear every moment will suffer by 
his own violent hands; and of whom we apprehend ex- 
treme peril, if he should be left a quarter of an hour to 
himself. ‘These are persons that are likely to undo them- 
selves, and in danger finally of piercing their own souls 
as they are wounding them every moment. The true 
spirit of Christian love to men as men, considered as never 
so wicked, ought to be exercised towards these persons 
upon that account, and because they are so. We reckon 


it as a very unnatural inhuman thing not to have great 


motions of pity and compassion, upon the hearing of 
towns, villages, and cities, in which pestilential diseases 
are raging, and tumbling thousands daily into the dust. 
But how much more dreadful is this case! and therefore 
how much more pitiful, compassionate love doth it require 
and challenge! And again, 

(3.) Love should have its exercise in offering up very 
earnest prayers for them. It is a very sad case when the 
hearts and consciences of too many may witness and tes- 
tify, that they could tell how to rage against such persons 
as they have observed to be wicked, and find their hearts 
ready to storm at them; but never can find, from time to 
time, an occasion to put up a prayer to God for them, who 
have no disposition themselves to seek for mercy to their 
poor souls. And, 

(4.) In prudent and kind admonitions too, and rebukes, 
when providence administers the occasion ; which is to be 
judged of by more rules and circumstances than our pre- 
sent design will suffer us to mention. But besides what 
hath been said, as to the particulars in which this love is 
to be exercised in such cases, the considerations to move 
us to the exercise of it are manifold. As for instance, 

We ought to consider that such have human nature and 
reasonable immortal spirits, capable of service to God as 
much as ourselves, and also of being in God as well as 
we are. And what! is there no place for love to them, 
who are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and 
even of the same reasonable nature with ourselves ? 

We should also consider that we have a corrupt nature 
as well as they have, ever the same corrupt nature. And 
if it has not broke forth into as ill practices, we owe it not 
to ourselves but to that merey which distinguisheth per- 
sons, and doth exercise itself as it will. And it may be 
even as to practice too, such we have been in times past, 
as the apostle speaks of some of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, 1 Cor. vi.11. Therefore the wickedness of such is 
separable from their nature, otherwise if we think the 
case better with us, how came it separable from ours ? 

Finally, Let it be considered, that God expresses a com- 
mon love and kindness and indulgence to such. He does 
good to the evil and the unthankful, to the just and the 
unjust ; and makes his sun to shine, and his rain to fall, 
upon the one and the other, Matt. v. 45. Yea and his par- 
ticular love hath fallen upon many such, and doth mostly 
fall upon such, where it does fall. For herein “God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us,” Rom. v.8. If God did 
not know how to love sinners, not indeed for their wick- 
edness, but notwithstanding it; where were we, and what 
would have become of us! 


SERMON XVI* 


WE have already shown from these words, that their 
pretence to the love of God is both false and absurd, who 
do not join. with it love to their brother. And by way of 
use or application we have animadverted upon the common 
temper and frame, so very unsuitable to what this scrip- 
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ture plainly requires and calls.for; namely, the little love 
that appears among christians in e days. And after we 
had pressed and recommended love to men universally 
considered, and shown also that we are obliged’ in our 
carriage and practice to show our love to men considered 
indefinitely, that is, every one with whom we have any- 
thing to do; it was observed, that some would fain in- 
dulge themselves in the neglect of this duty, and par- 
ticularly in two cases think that they may challenge a 
dispensation. We therefore proposed to consider them 
severally. 

]. The case of those who think themselves to be under 
no obligation to love wicked men, especially such as are 
persons of profligate wickedness. In speaking to which 
we have briefly shown what sort of exercise love ought 
to have in this case. The 

II. Case is that of those who think they may be dis- 
pensed with or excused from loving those that are their 
enemies, which we now proceed to consider. In the 
former case, as we have observed, persons are prone to 
think they may be dispensed with out of respect to God, 
or on his account; in the latter case, out of respect to 
themselves. A great piece of hardship many think it to 
be compelled to love them who they know are no friends 
of theirs, but are continually contriving mischievous de- 
signs against them. What room or place can there be for 
the exercise of love in such a case, we shall here briefly 
show you, and then upon what considerations it ought to 
be vigorously exercised. On the former of these I shall 
not insist very largely. 

1. There ought to be’ the exercise of love, even to ene- 
mies, in calming and subduing whatever is contrary there- 
unto in ourselves. All opposite passions, and the workings 
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1. Consider it is the law and giory ot Christianity to do 
so, That it is the Christian law is plain, and you have 
heard it already. You see how in the sermon on the 
mount, our Saviour reflects upon that mean, sordid, nar- 
row principle of the Jews, which mostly in those times 
| did possess and steer that people. “ You have heard that 
it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
&c. Matt. v.43. He then plainly, as to the matter of the 
exercise of love, takes away the distinction between neigh- 
bour and enemy. Our Saviour will allow no such dis- 
tinction. And itis very plain, that by neighbour and bro- 
ther he means the same thing in that fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, where expounding the sixth eommand- 








of them, must be restrained ; every thing of anger, wrath, 

malignity, bitterness of spirit, revenge or vindictiveness 

more especially. Thus ought love to be exercised in the 

maintaining of a calm in our own minds and hearts, that 

there may be no tumultuations of any undue or forbidden 
_ passion upon any such account. Yea and again, 

2. There ought to be love exercised in a more positive 
way; in forgiving or passing by whatever trespasses are 
done against us, as we expect to be forgiven ourselves. 
Love ought to be exercised to such even in doing them 
good; which is yet more positive. ‘Do good,” says our 
Saviour, “to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you,” Matt. v.44. We should do them 
what good we can ourselves, and pray for them that they 
may have that good which we cannot procure for them. 
The order and gradation of this precept is very observ- 
able. We are first in general enjoined to love our enemies, 
to bless them that curse us; and then we are enjoined to 
do them good, and to pray for them. As if our Lord had 





said, ‘‘ First do all the good you can to them yourselves; 
but when you are gone as far as you can, then engage and 
set on work an almighty agent by prayer. Pray that God 
would do them good when you can do them none.” 

We should take heed of looking on this as a Platonical 
‘chimera ; as a thing that can only have place in the ima- 
gination, or as a matter altogether impracticable. Christ 
has enjoined us no impracticable things. And there have 
been great examples in the world, that of his own and 
others, who have been so influenced by the grace of God 
as to give demonstration that this was no impracticable 
matter. And have we never heard of any that have ren- 
dered themselves remarkable on this account? of those of 
whom it hath been said, “No man could take a readier 
course to make such a one his friend, than by doing him 
an injury?” believe some of us have heard of such in- 
stances even in these lower dregs of time. This we should 
then fix with ourselves as our resolution. ‘Doth any man 
make it his business and design to trouble and molest me 2 
Is he from time to.time seeking occasions to vex me? The 
-next opportunity that occurs to me of doing that man a 
good turn, I will be sure to lay hold upon it. Iwill be 
even with him that way. If Ican do him good, I will. 
This I would fix upon my heart as a law.” 

i will now proceed to give you some considerations that 
evince to us the reasonableness of such an exercise of 
Jove to our enemies; to such as bear us ill will, and are 
ready to do us an illturn, As, 
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ment, “ Thou shalt not kill,” (ver. 21.) according to its 
spiritual sense and meaning, he makes the object of that 
law to be our brother; plainly intending by brother all 
those whom it was unlawful to kill. “Tsay unto you, 
that whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment,” ver. 22. It is plain 
he means anger and killing with respect to the same ob- 
ject. We are therefore to love our enemies under that. 
common notion of brother. This, I say then, is most clear, 
that our Lord Christ hath made this law with respect to 
enemies. Love them, bless them, pray for them, and do 
good to them, are his express precepts. 

And it is the particular glory of Christianity, that such 
a constitution as this is, is to be found in it asalaw. This 
must be acknowledged to be peculiar to Christianity. “To 
love friends, that is common to all men; to love enemies, 
that is proper to Christians;” as said an ancient in the 
Christian church long ago. It is true indeed such a tem- 
per as this hath been well spoken of among the heathen: 
but a great deal more praised, than practised; more ap- 
plauded, than imitated. I remember one of them says, 
that “It is to imitate God himself not to hate any one at 
all, and more especially to terminate the exercise of our 
most fervent and complacential love upon the best.” And 
we have heard of some who in lower things have done 
somewhat like this. Asa great man of Athens, when on 
a certain night one followed him all along the street, re- 
viling him and calling him most injurious and contumeli- 
ous names, as soon as he came to his own house, he only 
commanded his servant to light the man home again. And 
every man must acknowledge it an amiable and lovely 
thing, when but a specimen has appeared, though never 
so faint, of such a kind of practice. 

But I say it is the peculiar glory of Christianity to form 
and habituate the spirits of those who are sincere unto 
this temper; that so the instances of this nature may not 
be rare, and that love may be exemplified in men’s course 
and behaviour, according as the occasions of human life 
do require. And who ean but reckon it a glory? For is 
not every creature upon that account the more excellent 
as his spirit is more conformed unto God? It is with this 
enforcement that this law is given by our Saviour, in the 
verse immediately after the precepts before mentioned ; 
“That ye may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” 
Matt. v.45, Asif he had said, Love your enemies, and 


do good to them that use you ill, that you may hold forth — 


a visible resemblance of God; that his image in this ki 
may appear and shine in you; and that it may thereupe 
be made known to all whose children you are, and 
whom you are begotten; that it may be seen, that there is 
a nature truly divine conveyed and transmitted into you, 
and so inwrought into your temper as demonstrate you to 
be the children of God. Certainly it is the glory of a 
creature to resemble its Maker; and by how much the 
more it does so, by so much the more glorious is that crea- 
ture ; for what is the glory or exceilency found in the 
creature, but the reflection and impress of the Divine ex- 
cellency and glory? And again, in the 

2. Place, let it be considered, that by this exercise of 
love to our enemies We make ourselves superior to them, 
according to the injunction which is laid upon us by the 
apostle: “ Be not ye overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good,” Rom, xii. 21. ‘The latter part of the verse 
we may take notice of by and by. All the while that a 
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man can continue and keep up a spirit of kindness, and 
beuignity, and goodness to his enemies, it is plain he is 
nol overcome; he is upon the upper ground, and hath un- 
Speakably the better of them. And it is the easiest and 
surest defeat of malice that can be imagined or thought of. 
For it is certain where an ill-minded, mischievous person 
doth bend and set himself against such a one as you, he 
will not only set himself to hurt you but to vex you. It 
is not only your hurt that he aims at, but he would dis- 
quiet you, and put your mind to torture. So then it is 
plain, let a man have never so much hard usage from 
another, if there are manifest evidences that his spirit 
sinks not, but rather that he maintains a great spirit under 
all, it retorts the vexation upon him who designed it, and 
he himself alone is vexed who aimed at that design 
Therefore he still keeps the superiority in this.case, the 
temper of whose spirit remains within him placed, calm, 
and undisturbed; free from any unmanly, and most of all 
unchristian, passions. 

And it is love which hath that dominion, that it will not 
let such impure and unbecoming things as envy, hatred, 
or malice, come into that state, which is all made up of 
goodness, kindness, and love. The strength of that gra- 
cious principle, working with its due vigour, expels and 
keeps them from coming into the soul, or making inroads 
there. And all this while there can be no vexation, no 
disquietude, in the spirit ofsuch a one. It is fortified, and 
So strengthened as to shut out whatever would disturb 

_and break the peace within. And so he that hath set him- 
self against you hath not his design, because you are not 
overcome by him. 

And to be sure whatever hand the devil hath in such 
attempts he is defeated; for he only desires you should 
sin against God, which certainly you do when you admit 
of any breach of charity. He doesnot care whether it be 
well or ill with you in external respects, only as it is a 
means to induce you to commit sin. So that if hestirs 
up a quarrel between any one and you, his design is to 
transfer it between God and you; and having put it into 
the heart of any one to be your enemy, he would fain ex- 
cite enmity in your heart against him, so as to render you 
God’senemy. This isthedesign he wholly aimsat. Now 
he is defeated thereof, when your spirit remains conformto 
the law of God in this case; and you are not conscious of 
any evil temper of spirit towards them, who are, in the 
mean time, working you all the michief that they can. 

3. This temper of spirit carries in it, and a suitable de- 
portment expresses, a holy, great, and generous independ- 
ency upon external things. For any man’s ill will to you, 
and whatsoever effects there can be of it, are all to you 
external things. - Such atemper of spirit then, I say, shows 
your independency upon all outward things, and a supe- 
Tiority unto all external good and evil: that you do not 
take yourself to be greatly concerned in matters that are 

- so foreign to you as such a man’s ill will or any ill effects 

thereof. For whether can they reach if you do not betray 

yourself, or be false to yourself? “ Fear not them that can 

ill the body only, and after that have no more that they 
can do,” Luke xii. 4. We are addressed to there as if we 
were hardly to reckon the concernments of the body any 

' part.of our own concerns. ; ‘ 

So indeed some heathens have been wont magnificently 

_to speak reckoning up such things wherein good and evil 

ay be said to consist; and upon stating the notions of 
the one and the other, all the good and evil things of the 
body are cast out of the account. “For,” says one, ‘‘do 
you think I take my body to be me, and this flesh to be 
myself ?” And, so another, “ They can kill me, but they 

_eannot hurt me.” So when one was to be beaten to death 
with hammers and axes, he cried out, “ Strike on! thou 
mayest break in pieces this vessel of Anaxarchus, but him 
himself thou canst not touch.” And another discoursing 
upon that question, An injuria sit referenda ? denies it per- 
emptorily, and reasons against it most strongly. “ A good 
man,” says he, ‘“‘is neither capable of being affected with 
injury, nor of affecting any one with it. Injuries can pro- 
perly have place only among ill men, who are upon that 
account offenders and breakers of laws. But among good 
men there is no one that can do an injury because he hath 
that virtue that will not let him; and he cannot suffer 
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injury neither, because his virtue keeps it off, so as that it 
cannot have access to his spirit. It cannot invade or dis- 
turb his inward man. There is nothing to be detracted or 
taken from him by such an injury. For as to external 
good he doth not reckon it his, he cares not for it, and so 
parts with it without loss.” 

Thus many of them have talked at a high rate, but it is 
the great concern of Christians that they may feel in them- 
selves what may answer the import of such expressions; 
and as one said, “ Live rather than talk great things.” And 
certainly it is a great thing when the temper of a man’s 
spirit is such, as that in all his course he shall discover an 
independency upon externals; so as to hold it forth that 
he is little concerned with, or moved by any kind of good 
and evil as can only reach the outward man, which ends 
with his life, and will shortly be as if it had never been. 

Such a temper of spirit as this is will soon keep a man 
out of the reach of this lower and more troublesome 
sphere. He is above, liveth in another world, in another 
region. His mind and spirit are not within the reach of 
storms and tempests, but above that region which is liable 
to the stroke of such things; and so he continually keeps 
the possession of his own soul. It is a dominion over 
himself, a dominion in himself, the peace and tranquillity 
of reason that such a man enjoys. ‘hus says our Saviour, 
“In your patience possess ye your souls,” Luke xxi. 19. 
That is a thing not very remote and alien from that temper 
of spirit that we are speaking of. For what think we pa- 
tience is ? It is not a mere sturdiness of spirit, a stoutness 
by which we are able to endure whatever comes; but it 
is that sweet and pleasant tranquillity, that repose of rest 
and spirit, by which it remains undisturbed whatever evils 
fall out to be our lot in this evil world. It is not merely 
to be able to bear, but to bear well; to bear becomingly 
and with a composed and quiet temper of mind, which 
admits no ill impression or resentments under what it 
Rappers to be our lot to bear. 

30 it falls in with Jove, and is animated by it. Love is 
the life and soul of it. Patience towards him by whom 1 
suffer evil, is influenced by love to him; and then that evil 
which I suffer by him signifies nothing. And it is by this 
I possess my own soul; otherwise, | am not master of 
myself, but am an impotent slave to this or that passion, 
raised and stirred up in me by this or that outward affilic- 
tion. And thus I betray myself to an injury, which other- 
wise could not hurt or touch me. And again, 

4. It is further to be considered, that the person that 
maligns me, or suppose them to be many that do so, they 
may yet have many excellencies, and on other accounts 
may be very worthy persons. And it would be a useful 
consideration, to keep and preserve a good temper of spirit 
in us, and to quicken love to its due exercise, if we would 
turn off our eye from that one particular thing, the ill will 
they bear to us, and look upon the many things’ that are 
good and commendable besides. And whatever real 
goodness there is, that doth certainly challenge love. For 
what! do we think love is to have its exercisé no where, 
but where there is perfect goodness? Thenarfe we to love 
no creature at all. } 

What if in that respect we apprehend such a man to be 
evil or to do evil, who bears ‘ill will to us or to our way, 
and those who bear our character upon them; yet may 
they not have very good things in them besides? Such 
may be sober, prudent, learned persons, and useful men 
in the world, And what! must all that good be lost and 
buried, only because they have some particular animosity 
and ill will tous? It is toomuch to take our measure of 
what is to be loved, and what not, by ourselves. and by 
our own interest; and it would argue a very private and 
narrow eRe that we should judge of what is lovely and 
commendable, only by what has reference to us. We have 
no reasonable warrant to do so. 

And perhaps it isa disputable thing that such and we 
differ in; and it is not altogether impossible, that they may 
be in the right, and ‘we in the wrong. And it becomes 
such persons as we are, conscious to ourselves of human 
frailty, not tobe too confident that every man is inthe wrong 
who opposeth himself unto us. At least, it would become 





the modesty of Christians to search so much the more, 
and inquire the more diligently into the matter, that they do 
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not a double injury by being opposite to such persons 
wrongfully at first, and then persevering in it; and letting 
an unworthy, unsuitable temper of spirit obtain thereupon, 
and take place in them. 

5. Suppose we be unjustly maligned by certain persons, 
then we have certainly God on ourside; and consequently 
have a very good cause if we do not spoil it. Ifsuch and 
such bear us ill will, and we on our parts maintain the law 
of love inviolate, we are well as to the matter we suffer for, 
and we shall be tolerably well as to the manner of suffering 
too. Suppose we suffer hard things through their ill will, 
this is not so much, so we do but quietly bear our wrong ; 
but if we miscarry here, we perfectly spoil a good cause. 
Whereas before we were Tight as to the matter, now as to 
the manner of our suffering under any one’s displeasure, 
a have involved ourselves in guilt, and consequently 

ave done so much to disoblige God from interesting 
himself for us. 
for ourselves. 

6. If we do suffer the displeasure and ill will of any 
unjustly with the effects thereof, and yet keep up love in 
our own hearts, those persons who injure us, do first a 
great deal more injure God. Therefore we have all the 
reason in the world to turn private, selfish anger upon that 
account, into a resentment of the indignity and offence 
done to the common Ruler and Lord of all. And certainly 
by how much more the exercise of our spirits worketh out 
towards him, his interests and concernments; so much the 
less shall we find ourselves prejudiced in our own spirits, 
by what does more directly tend to us, and hath an aspect 
that way. We shall less consider that he hath injured us, 
and so be less tempted to render ill for ill, and hatred for 
hatred. He hath injured him that made him as well as 
us, which is a superior thing and a greater crime. And 
therefore that anger which turned the other way before, 
ought to turn against the dishonour that is done thereby to 
God, and into pity of the offender, upon the account of the 
anger of God incurred thereupon. And it ought to be 
considered further, 

7. That if any such do never so unjustly malign us, and 
therein wrong us, they wrong themselves much more. 
That would be a great allay to our passion, to consider they 
slightly hurt us, but greatly hurt themselves. They are 
more injurious to themselves, than to those they design 
hurt unto. They do us but some external injury, but they 
wound themselves to the heart and soul. Surethen there 
ought to be that love in us, which should work pity in us 
upon that account. Nay further, 

8. We ought to consider that if they have ‘wronged us, 
we have at one time and in one way or other wronged 
ourselves worse. We have done ourselves more wrong, 
than all the men in the world or the devils in hell could 
ever have affected against us, with their combined powers. 
If we have long lived in this world strangers to God, 
wandering from him who is our life; if we have lived in 
impenitence, disobedience, and rebellion to him, and 
strangers to his converse; we have then infinitely more 
wronged ourselves, I say, than men or devils can possibly 
do. And yet we can tell how to love ourselves for all 
that. Why then shall we not know how to love them 
who do us unspeakably less wrong, and are in no possi- 
bility of being so prejudical to us as we are to ourselves ? 
‘We can be indulgent to ourselves, who have done more 
wrong and hurt; why not to them who have done us less ? 
' 9, We shall do ourselves a great deal more wrong than 
_ it is possible for them to do us, if we requite them with 
ill will, and do not maintain the law of love inviolate to 
them, We shall do ourselves a greater injury than they 
can make us suffer, though it were in their power to do as 
muchas one creature can doto another. For they can 
but hurt us externally, unless it be our own fault; but we 
hurt ourselves internally, if there be any unbecoming pas- 
sion working or raging within. And what reason is there, 
because one giveth me a light scratch, that I must there- 
fore give myself a mortalstab? And yet further consider, 

10. That whatsoever exercise our love shall have in his 
kind it will rebound upon ourselves, and turn to our own 
great advantage. For, in the first place, we shall have 


And certainly then we have done very ill 


present peace and tranquillity within, which is a great re- | 


ward ; and we shall be also entitled unto that reward which 
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is future, as all sincere obedience is, by the law of God 
and the Redeemer. be ye ee 

(1.) There is a great reward in this temper of spirit which 
it carries in .itself. For do but consider what it is plain 
the law of Christ requires in this case. ‘‘ Bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you, and persecute you,” Matt. v. 44, 
Let us allow ourselves to pause here a little. "What ad- 
vantage is there in this temper of spirit, whereby a man 
without forcing, or straining the habitual frame thereof, 
desires the falness of all good to them, who perhaps rashly 
or injuriously wish all harm to him! Certainly the very 
sense of those words, ‘“ Bless them that curse you,” if they 
were but transferred into and impressed upon our souls, 
is of unspeakably more worth than all the wealth of both 
the Indies. For a man to bear that temper of soul in him- 
self, and to be able on reflection to conclude, though he 
be assaulted on all sides by the unjust displeasure of men, — 
that there are yet no other but good propensions of kind- 
ness and mercy, tenderness and compassion, and a readi- 
ness to do them all the good he can, as soon as ever he 
has au opportunity ; the pleasantness of such a temper, if 
known and experienced, no one would change for the 
greatest advantage this world could afford him. How 
happy is it to be able to say with the apostle, “ Being re- 
viled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; heing 
defamed, we entreat,” 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13. .As if he had 
said, ‘‘ He that looks into our ways, nay into our breasts; 
shall be able to discern nothing but calmness there; even 
an undisturbed composure of spirit, and benignity towards 
them who are,full of malignity tous.” And, 

(2.) This is that temper of Spirit also to which the 
blessed God hath particularly promised a reward. “ If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he 
be thirsty, give him water to drink; for thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee,” Prov. xxv. 21, 22. Rom. xii. 20. It may be the 
person himseif will not reward thee for so much good 
done to him. Concern not thyself for that; if he will not, 
God will. The Lord will reward thee for all that good 


| which thou hast done, in lieu of the evil which he has done 


to thee. And I add, 

Lastly, In this way you may quiet conquer him at last, 
to whom you exercise love to that height. And how glo- 
rious a conquest is this! The apostle says in the fore- 
mentioned place, which is quoted from the Proverbs, that 
you shall by this means (by returning good for evil) 
“heap coals of fire upon his head.” I know there is a 
controversy about these words; some understand them in 
a good, others in an evil sense. Some say thereby is 
meant, that you shall engage God on your side, and his 
wrath and vengeance shall vindicate your quarrel. Others 
think that we may understand by coals of fire, the melting 
warmth of love; which will dissolve and mollify the obdu- 
rate, malicious spirit of the unjust adversary. And I for 
my part make little doubt but that is the meaning, and I 
am the more induced to believe it from what we find con- 
joined in both these Scriptures. It is in the Proverbs; 
“The Lord shall reward thee,” as one that has been a 
subordinate benefactor to himself; who doth good to those, 
who carry it very ill towards him. But to this passage 
quoted by the apostle is subjoined this exhortation; “Be 
not overcome with evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
Your goodness makes you glorious conquerors, and will 
melt down your enemy, and subdue him to you at the 
long run. 

And there is no way wherein we can contribute so much. 
to the accomplishment of God’s promise, to wit, “Ifa 
man’s ways please the Lord, he will make his enemies 
be at peace with him,” Prov. xvi.'7. And we have the 
most reason (though we are not to limit God as to the 
time or method of working things) to promise ourselves a 
happy issue and success this way, that is, to make our 
enemies at peace with us; when we in our whole deport- 
ment ed thar and hold forth nothing but benignity, kind- 
ness, and sweetness to them, however harsh in their words 
and actions they are to us. 4 

And we ought to bethink ourselves, too, (with which 1 
shall conclude,) that let us be put to forgive them never so 


much, God has forgiven us more. It is impossible they 
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should ever offend us so much as we have transgressed 
against him, ‘Therefore let us not grudge to extend our 
love to our enemies, for if God had not done so to us, 
what had become of us?’ Miserable creatures had we 
been! “When we were enemies Christ died for us.” It 
was for enemies he laid down his life, and exposed him- 
self to those cruel sufferings which he underwent. And 
when we expect eternal life by him, who hath done so 
much for enemies ; will we not, at his word, and upon the 

_ obligation of his own law, conform our spirits and prac- 
tice to our utmost herein? For it is impossible we can 
have any enemies so injurious to us, as we have been to 
Christ ; all which injury and wrong he is yet willing to 
bnry in everlasting oblivion. 
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Tue truth which we have mote lately handled from 
these words is this; That their pretence to the love of God 
1s both false and absurd, who do not conjoin with it love 
to their brother. 

We have insisted a little upon this doctrine, and have 
made some progress in the use, which was mainly intend- 
ed to be this; namely, To animadvert upon the common 
practice of the world; and especially to put us upon ani- 
madvyerting on our own practice, wherein it is contrary 
to the law of that love, which we are required to exercise 
towards our brethren, considered as men and as Christ- 
jans. We have already, in the 

First place, shown and complained that there is but 
little of that love which ought to be exercised to men, as 
amen, and we have particularly spoken to two cases, where- 
in many would plead an exemption ; namely, the case of 

» those who are profligately wicked, and of those who are 
their particular enemies: and we have showed you how 
reasonable and necessary it is that love should be exercised 
to them as men, notwithstanding either of these circum- 
stances. We are now to speak, 

Secondly, According to the other and more restrained 
notion of brother, to that love which we should have for 
one another as Christians; or which should be generally 
exercised by us upon a Christian account. And is it not 
worth our while to take notice, how the law of such love 
is most commonly violated among them who bear the 
Christian name, and to give instances hereof? We will 
do this in two kinds. That is, we shall give you both 
privative and positive instances, and let you see by both, 
how the law of love is too frequently broken and intrench- 

“ed upon, even as if it were not a sacred thing. : 

I. We shall give you some privative instances of this, 
wherein persons appear not to do what the law of love 
doth require. As, i 

1. When the object of this love is mistaken; that is 
either stated with too much latitude, or else is too much 
narrowed and limited. 5 
_ (1.) I say when it is stated too largely, and men do give 
exorbitant measures of Christianity. ‘There is a love to 
be exercised to all,as you have heard before; but there 
is, many times, a very unwarrantable extension of the no- 
tion of Christianity. There is so manifestly, when per- 
sons think the very assumed name itself a criterion enough 

‘of a Christian, and so would stretch that which is pecu- 
liarly Christian love to a proportionable latitude. As very 
often the Christfan name is assumed, and taken on by such 
persons as understand not, nor believe any more of the 
Christian religion than mere pagans. As to them, it is by 
mere hap that ever that name comes upon them. As if it 
were enough to make a Christian, only to live on such or 
such a turf; or as if because they think it fit and con- 
venient to call themselves Christians, therefore they must 
be accounted as such; and under that consideration be 
owned, respected, and loved as such without any differ- 
ence, though all their practices hold forth nothing less 
than a perpetual avowed hostility unto Christ, as it is with 
too many others. 

* Preached December 13th, 1676. 
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I would indeed allow to that profession as much of re- 
Spect as can, with any appearance of justice, be under- 
stood duly to belong to a name; and such are to be loved 
suitably to the state and condition they are in. But totally 
to mistake their state and condition, and then to exercise 
love to them without discrimination according to that mis- 
take, certainly there is a great injury done in this case; 
especially where the case is so very apparent, that persons 
more significantly show themselves what they are by what 
ve do, than can be known by what they are called. And 
then, 

(2.) When the notion of Christianity is too much nar- 
rowed and restrained, or of those whom we are to account 
and love as Christians. The whole Christian fraternity is 
confined by some of those of their own party, or particular 
way and persuasion in respect of some little things, alto- 
gether extra-essential and circumstantial only to religion. 
And so Christian love comes to be confined to, and is ex- 
ercised only within, this little circle. This is a very great 
injury on the other hand; and the same thing in effect as 
to say, Lo, here is Christ, and there he is; yea, it is to say 
exclusively, Here he is, and no where else! And it is as 
great a fault to say he is not where indeed he is, as to say 
he is where he is not. Love to Christians, as Christians, 
surely-ought to run a larger course. And again, 

2. When the principle of love doth languish. Suppose 
the object of it to be stated never so rightly, without any 
error or mistake, the languor and decay of the principle 
does every whit as much intrench upon the law of love, 
and is a more injurious violation of it, than a mistaking 
the object, When love so exceedingly fails among Christ- 
ians, as such, that upon reflection it is hardly to be known 
whether any such thing be alive or at work or no; when, 
Tsay, our love so waxes cold, it is, as our Saviour intimates, 
atime of great iniquity. And it is plain he means it of 
that love that ought to have its exercise to Christians, 
fellow-Christians, and not merely of love to himself. For 
in the context you will find him speaking of persons be- 
traying one another; and hating one another; and then 
he adds, “‘ Because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold,” Matt. xxiv. 12. And indeed the 
cause is very manifest and obvious to be from thence, 
from the abounding of iniquity. 

He that loveth a Christian as a Christian, must be un- 
derstood to love Christianity itself proportionably more. 
That which makes a thing such, is more such; that which 
makes a person lovely, is more lovely. To love Christians 
as Christians, is to love their religion. But now, when 
once the iniquities of the times abound, many who loved 
professors before grow cool in their love. It was taken 
up for their conveniency, and it is laid down for their con-. 
veniency, according as may best serve their turn. 

Now this coldness of love among Christians considered 
as such is a dreadful token, how little and slight an ac- 
count soever is made of it. The law of love doth not only 
say, “Love your brother, or one another ; but with a pure 
heart fervently,” 1 Pet. i. 22. And it is not a little that 
is contributed to the life and vigour of religion itself, by 
the vigour and lively exercise of this love. Therefore this 
great duty is recommended upon this very account, and 
With this design, that our hearts may be established in holi- 
ness. “The Lord make you increase and abound in love 
one towards another, and towards all men, even as we do 
towards you; to the end he may establish your hearts un- 
blameable in holiness before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints,” 
1 Thess. iii. 12, 13. 

3. An unapiness to take care of avoiding offences among 
Christians is another breach of this same law of love. Too 
many lay no restraints upon their spirits in this matter at 
all, or have no consideration of the case; never saying, 
“Shall I offend by this or that, or shall I not?” And 
others are as faulty in being apt to take offence, where the 
They are testy, froward, and 
captious, so that no one knoweth how to converse with 
them, or careth to have to do. with them, or to be of their 
society. And again, ie ‘ 

4, That I may hasten through many things, which I 
would af this time say to you in the elose of all this long 
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discourse, a very great difficulty either to give or receive 
satisfaction, is very unsuitable to the love of our brother. 
To give'satisfaction ; how are the spirits of many strait- 
ened and bound up in this case, by their own pride and 
self-conceit, and the great opinton which they have of 
themselves! As if it were a far greater reflection to say, 
‘“‘ Sir, [have done wrong ;” than it is to do another wrong. 
Or that men must needs give out themselves to be of 
something above a mortal human race, that it is impossible 
they should ever have offended, or ever do amiss. How 
great mischiefs would one such word as this sometimes 
prevent, among those with whom we have a familiar con- 
verse, “Sir, I confess I have not done well in such a thing, 
pray pass it by!” That great precept of confessing our 
faults to one another, and praying for others, (Jam. v. 16.) 
how is it quite thrown out of doors now-a-days! how rare 
insiances are there of any such kind of practice! 
And there is as great an unaptness on the other hand to 
receive satisfaction. Persons insist highly upon the wrong, 
and cannot abate so muchas one punctilio. Such things 
as forbearance and forgiveness, where there is an offence 


and wrong done, how little do they obtain in common prac- 


tice in our time! And it is amazing to think that the 
moving enforcements which we have in Scripture of that 
one thing, should signify so little among us. Forgive ye 
one another the trespasses that ye commit one against an- 
other, even as God for Christ’s sake freely forgave us. Oh 
what! should not such a consideration as that is prevail 
with Christian hearts to forgive, when it is considered how 
freely God for Christ’s sake is said to forgive us? “ Be ye 
kind to one another, tender hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you,” Eph. iv, 
32. Col. iii. 12, 13. Amd again, f 

5. A mutual shyness and strangeness to one another, 
without a sufficient cause, is also unsuitable to this bro- 
therly love. Many Christian friends grow of a sudden 
strangers to one another, and no one can tell how or 
whence it should be. It may be the person that is passive 
in the case is altogether at a loss to account for it. Fora 
long while he observes such a one to grow a stranger to 
him, and he cannot devise what should be the reason, or 
whence it should proceed, but upon a surmise. As if it 
were SO great a difficulty to ask a person the question, Is 
it so? or if so, were it well? But instead of this, aliena- 
tion must be the next thing, the first thing done without 
any more ado. 

How intolerable is this among Christians! And surely 
if we should live to see a day wherein the Christian com- 
munity should be scattered, and we tossed and driven to 
and fro, it may be it would be a grateful sight to meet 
such aman, to see such a face in a wilderness or upon the 
tops of the. mountains, whom formerly we could not en- 
dure. Cordial then perhaps would be the embraces 
amongst those persons, who almost mortally hated one 
another before. We have reason to pray to God that 
such distempers of mind among us be not thought fit to 
be cured by such means. 

6. Another instance is neglect of mutual admonition 
and exhortation among Christians concerning known sins 
or manifest neglects of duties. We know that this is fre- 
quently pressed in Scripture, and the charge and weight 
of it is laid upon our love. -Yea, to neglect this is an in- 
terpretative hatred. ‘“ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in 
thine heart, thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, 
and not suffer sin upon him,” Lev. xix. 17. How often 
are we called upon to exhort and admonish one another! 
“ Exhort one another daily while it is called To-day; lest 
any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin,” 
Heb. iii. 13, And how strange a thing is it, that any- 
should take upon them to pass over such commands as 
these, as if they were reversed, as if they were repealed, 
as if such laws were abolished! Do we take upon our- 
selves arbitrarily, and at our own pleasure, to abolish the 
Bible ? or to abandon in our practice things as plainly 
pressed upon us, as any thing in the world can be? And 
how little is it considered how great a share such persons 
as neglect this duty of admonition, have in the miscar- 
riages of such as they converse with ? How much do they 
partake of their sins! “ Such a man would have been a 
more reformed man, less passignate, more orderly in his 
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family, not so light and vain, if I had but, when occasion 
was offered to me, dropped a seasonable word to him. 
And so instead of having the benefit of Christian society 
and partaking the fruits of one another’s graces, we par- 
take of one another’s sins, and share the guilt with them. 
That is a sad part of Christian community .— 

And there is many times as much fault in the undue 
manner of reproving, as in the neglect of the thing itself; 
when it is done in so proud, and imperious, and pas- 
sionate a way, as if the design was not to correct such a 
man’s faults, but only to vent my own passion. Or while 
I pretend to mend the faults of another, I myself shall 
commit a greater. For it may be, the fault in the man- 
ner of reproving, is greater than the matter which I take 
upon me to reprove. But when this. duty issues from 
love, and is so managed as that it may plainly be seen 
to be the product of love, then as it is in itself a great 
duty, so a great blessing doth often accompany and go 
along with it. : : 

7. The neglect of doing good and kind offices for one 
another, as occasion doth require and call for, is altogether 
unsuitable to this law of love. For you know how we ~ 
are charged and required, as we have opportunity, to do 
good to all, but especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith, Gal. vi. 10. And undoubtedly the apostle, 
using expressions of such import as he does there, is not 
to be understood as if he meant that this kindness, or doing 
good, was to be confined to the poor and indigent only, or 
to necessitous persons; though that is one great part of 
the sense: it is then to be referred to those good offices 
we should do te all who stand in need of our help, though 
it may be they are not indigent; but notwithstanding are 
the objects of our love, in such or such a particular case, 
wherein they may. possibly receive assistance from us. 
But when persons are bound up in themselves, and so are 
little capable of minding any one’s interest but their own, 
how greatly is love hereby suppressed, and stifled in the 
exercise of it! But besides these privative instances, 

II. We shall give some positive instances too of the 
een of this law of love, and so hasten to a close. 

nd, 

1. Hard thoughts and rash censures of one another do 
very little comport with the love that should be exercised 
towards brethren. With respect to their particular actions, 
words, or expressions, we are many times guilty of great 
injustice, and wrong is done to this law of love. That is, 
when upon this or that action that we see done by such or 
such a one, it may be against our inclination or judgment, 
we put the worst construction upon it that we possibly can 
devise. So in like manner we are faulty when we torture 
the words of another, and wiredraw them, that we may if 
possible make them speak a bad sense, when it may be a 
much better might be put upon them. Persons also are 
guilty in this regard, when they are prone to load the dif- 
fering opinions of others in some smaller matters with the 
most odious, and many times with the most ill-grounded, 
consequences ; putting them as it were into bears and 
wolves skins, (as some did the Christians in the primitive 
times, ) that they may be the more exquisitely worried, and 
torn all to pieces. 

But the matter rises many times much higher than this; 
and men proceed, upon some small matters of difference, 
to pass censures concerning such and such persons; as to 
their states God-ward. “They sit in judgment upon their 
souls, and pass determinations concerning them in refer- 
ence to their very life or death. And yet it many times so. 
happens, that such as contend for that small matter ot 
difference are hypocrites, and they that are against it are 
hypocrites also. The one party is censured and judged as 
formal, superstitious hypocrites; and the other as. phan- 
tastical, self-conceited, perverse hypocrites: and nothing 
less than the charge of hypocrisy will serve the turn, in 
this case, on the one hand or the other. So persons arro- 
gate to themselves the peculiar business of the Almighty. 
But ‘“ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant 2 
(This is spoken of such smaller matters as we are speak- 
ing of.) Why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ,” Rom. xiv. 4, 10. “Let 
us therefore (as it is afterwards inculcated and urged) 
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follow after the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another,” ver. 19. 

_ 2. Rash anger is another positive violation of this law 
of love; or tumultuous and_insolent passions, that sud- 
denly rise and storm and“rage in Christian breasts one 
against another; many times on very small and little pro- 
vocations, but to that height as no provocation can justify. 
How little is it considered that our Saviour, in the inter- 
pretation which he gives of the law in his sermon on the 
mount, does so interpret the sixth commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” as to make anger against our brother a kind 
of murder, and to bring it within the compass of that pro- 
hibition! Moreover, 

3. Which is a great deal worse, inveterate grudges are 
also inconsistent with that love which we owe to our Christ- 
ian brother. These strike at the very root of love, and 
tend to the starving and famishing the principle itself. 
Thus persons lay up something in their minds against this 
or that fellow-Christian, and there it shall lie, corrode, work 
and fret, till it is the occasion of their doing him hurt; but it 
is much more mischievous to themselves, and turns to their 
own far greater hurtand damage. ‘Grudge not one against 
another,” says the apostle, “the Judge is at the door,” 
Jam. y.9. An intimation that this is a matter that will 
be brought before the Judge. Here now is work for the 
Judge when he comes, that such and such have allowed 
themselves to harbour grudges in their hearts, till they 
ofp gsows old and turned into rankling and festered sores 
within. 

And certainly to atruly Christian spirit that is itself, and 
in a right frame, nothing will be more agreeable than to 
say, “1 would not for all this world know or experience 
any thing as a settled grudge in my heart to any one, who 
or whatsoever he be; so as to wish that his finger should 


- ache, or that he should have the least harm or hurt upon 


my account, or for any disaffection he may bear or express 
to me.” This now is a truly Christian spirit. But to 
allow myself to treasure up such things; to let them re- 
main (altd mente reposita, as it were) against such a man, 
is very much against this law of love. He has offended 
you; it may be you are as prone to offend him, or to 
offend another. 

It is little considered what is the true, the proper and 
right notion of the Christian church, or the churches of 
Christ in general. They are hospitals, or rather one great 
hospital, wherein there are persons of all sorts under cure. 
There is none that is sound, none that is not diseased, 
none that hath not wounds and sores about him. Now 
how insufferable insolence were it, that in an hospital of 
maimed and diseased persons, one sick or wounded man 
should say; ‘‘Such a man’s sores are so noisome to me, 
that Lam not able to endure the being neighbour to him ?”’ 
Is it fit to talk thus in an hospital where all are sick? 
Cannot sore and wounded men endure one another, when 
they are all there for cure? Indeed if a person is stark 
dead, apparently stark dead, it is not fit he should remain 
there to be an annoyance to the rest. But further, 

4, A secret delight taken in the harm of another is yet 
worse than the former. When those that call themselves 
Christians, or to whom that name may belong, secretly 
please themselves to see inconveniencieg befall this or that 

erson, this, I say, is a horrid violation of the law of love. 

t is a most unnatural thing to rejoice in the harm of an 
other. In the body, as the apostle intimates, (1 Cor. xii. 
26.) when one member is suffering, all the members suffer 
with it, And todelight in the harm of others is as contrary 
to the spiritual nature, which is diffused in the true body 
of Christ, as if the head or any other member should re- 
joice that the hand or foot is put to pain.’ And, 

5. Directly opposite to this, but no less inconsistent with 
this duty of loving our Christian brother, is envy at the 
good of another. When I behold the good of another 
with an invidious, displeased eye, because such a man is 
better than I am; or is better reputed, or reported of; or 
has better gifts, or parts; or there is more appearance of 
his grace; and he doth more good, or has more to do good 
with: these are most insufferable things, most directly con- 
trary to love. i 

6. Most of all inconsistent with this duty is hatred. 
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aims at no less than the destruction of the person himself, 
And how frequently is the case so even among some Christ 
ians, that nothing can satisfy them but the destruction of 
those who differ from them! ‘Nothing less than their de- 
struction will serve their turn. This is a thing so common 
and manifest, as if it were quite forgotten that ever there 
was such a portion of Scripture in the Bible as this, 
“ W hosoever hateth his brother isa murderer, and ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him,” 1 John 
ini. 15. And it is yet worse, when the very reason of that 
hatred is because such and such persons are better than 
themselves; as it is with many profane persons that go 
under the name of Christians, and yet hate Christians al. 
the while for Christianity’s sake; for living the Christian 
life, and observing the precepts of their common Lord: as 
Cain did his brother Abel, because his works were evil, 
and his brother’s righteous, To shut up all, 

7. Another positive instance of the violation of this law 
of love to our Christian brother, (in the last place,) is bear- 
ing hardly on one another’s consciences in matters of ex- 
ternal form relating to religion. I speak this with respect 
to private persons, for such I suppose my hearers to be. 
That is, when they do in their own minds wish, or any. 
way within their own compass or capacity endeavour, that 
the consciences of such who differ from them may be 
hardly born upon. 

It is'very true indeed that the pretence of conscience, 
for apparent flagitious crimes, is a most wicked and blas- 
phemous pretence. For that is to entitle God to my wick- 
edness, or to charge him with it; inasmuch as I eannot 
allege conscience for any thing, but I must in that case 
look upon it, and refer to it, as God’s substitute and vice- 
gerent, and as doing his part within me. Therefore to pre- 
tend conscience for any thing that is in its own nature 
wicked and flagitious, is to cast all upon God; and to 
pretend that he hath enjoined me to do such or such a 
wicked thing. But when the difference is about small 
matters, which are (as we said before) extra-essential to re- 
ligion, even by common consent; it is a great violation of 
love for Christians in this case to affect and desire to have 
those who dissent from them hardly dealt withal, and 
their consciences grievously imposed upon on this pre- 
tence, that they must be, in such forms and external modes 
of religious worship, just as themselves, or they are not to 
be endured. ? 

We do not count it necessary that it should be so as to 
the naturai body. For I look upon matters of external 
form in the church, as I do upon the external vestments or 
coverings of our bodies. Now we do not think it neces- 
sary, that every member of the natural body should have 
a covering of the same shape, size, and colour. And if 
this case were but considered as it should be, and Christ- 
ian love did but do its part, (abstracting from what neces- 
sity there may be by an authoritative sanction,) we should 
not think it more necessary, that every member in such a 
Christian community should be clothed in external form 
alike, than that every part of the body should have the 
same sort of garment; or, that for conformity’s sake, a 
man should wear a cap on his foot as well as on his head. 

Love, if it might be allowed its place and exercise, 
would consider the necessities of the several members. 
Love to ourselves, in the natural body, teaches us to do 
so. Sometimes it may be I have asore toe or a hurt finger, 
that will not endure a pinching shoe or a strait glove; yet 
I do not think it necessary to cut off that finger or toe, or 
to let it go naked; but I provide a covering for it that it 
will bear, and that is suitable to it. Certainly, Christian 
love would lead us to act in like manner to the members 
of the Christian body, if it had but the place and exercise 
that belongs to it and which it claims. _ ; 

Therefore now to conclude, let it be seriously considered 
by us how happy a world and how happy a church it would 
make, if we could but learn according to what we have 
heard, to exercise this love to men as men, and to Christ- 
ians as Christians. There would then be no contention 
in the world, or the church, but only a striving who should 
do the most good, and who should be most good and kind 
to others. ; bi 

And it is a vain thing to hope, until the spirit of love 


This is directly contrary to it, and, in the tendency of it, | revives, ever to see good days. It is no external thing » 
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will do the business. To be brought under the same form 
in every punctilio, in every minute circumstance, ‘what 
would that do? What I say would this do if love be want- 
ing, which is the life and soul of all communities, espe- 
cially of the Christian community ? Without this, the body 
would hang together but asa rope of sand. Love then 
alone is the unitive, living cement, that joineth part to 
part and all tothe head, It is this that must make Christ- 
lanity to flourish, and the Christian church a lovely and 
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a living thing; a thing full of loveliness, life, and vigour. 
And happy will it be when hearts are knit together in love, 
and all aim at the edification of one another, and also at 
the good of the whole; bearing with one another in tole- 
rable things, and labouring to redress what is intolerable 
and not to be borne. Therefore as we are to direct 
our prayers this way, so let us direct our practice also 
amongst ourselves, and all those with whom we converse. 
And so I have done with this Scripture. 


’ 


THIRTEEN SERMONS 


ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 





SERMON I.* 


. 


AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, IT IS NOT FOR YOU TO KNOW THE TIMES OR THE SEASONS, WHICH THE FATHER HATH PUT IN 
HIS OWN POWER. ACTS i. 7. 


Tuese words are part of our Saviour’s reply unto an 
impertinent question that was put to him by his disciples, 
after he had some time conversed with them since his re- 
surrection, and immediately before he ascended, and went 
up into glory from them. They inquire of him, saying in 
the 6th verse, “‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?’ He answers, ‘It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put 
in his own power. But ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
And then it follows, ‘when he had spoken these things, 
while they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received 
him out of their sight.” 

It is obvious to the observation of any that read the 
evangelical history, what it was that the minds, even of 
Christ’s more immediate followers, were intent upon, dur- 
ing the time of his abode in the flesh among them; and 
great was the expectation they had of a time when the 
Roman yoke should be shaken off, and when Israel, that 
had now been tributary long to that power, should be re- 
stored to its liberty. And when they had found that they 
had now got among them one that manifestly appeared to 
be an extraordinary person, who could heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and do all other wonders with a word, they little 
doubted but now was the time of this great turn and revo- 
lution which they so much hoped for. He that could feed 
multitudes as with miracles, they doubted not could easily 
maintain an army strong enough to do the business, upon 
very easy and unexpensive terms. 

But see at length now what this great expectation of 
theirs came to! Which expectation, you must know too, 
had a private aspect even towards themselves, and their 
own concernments ; for they doubted not if their Head 
and Lord became so great, they that were immediately re- 
lated to him, must share proportionably in his greatness ; 
and some of them, as the Gospel tells you, thought of no- 
thing less than sitting at his right hand and left hand, in 
this his temporal kingdom which they thought he was 
about to set up. «But see, I say, what this expectation 
came to! Him, whom they expected to be a potent glo- 
rious king, they had seen apprehended and haled to judg- 
ment, and to death, as a most ignominious malefactor. 
They had beheld the end of him, and seen him expire, and 
die upon a bloody reproachful cross; and now all these 
great hopes of theirs were vanished. ‘ We trusted,” say 
they, ‘‘ that this was he that should have redeemed Israel.” 
Great hopes we had, that the so long expected work would 
now, without any possibility of frustration or disappoint- 
ment, have received its accomplishment and be brought to 
a glorious period. But they saw their hope laid in the 
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dust ; and now they reckon there was nothing more to be 
looked for from him; there was an end of him, and all their 
expectations from him. We hoped this was he; but we 
are fain now to think we know not what, or to think other 
thoughts of him. : 

Well, but at length he revives, and rises again; and now 
their hopes revive, and rise too. But their hopes are still 
of the same carnal and low alloy ; still their minds run the 
same way they had done, and they take up the matter 
afresh where they had left it. ‘Come, Lord, what sayest 
thou now to this great business? Wilt thou now at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel? Nowthat thou hast con- 
quered this same death that hath befallen thee, what canst 
thou not conquer? Shall the business be yet done?’ See 
what he tells them in this reply of his; “It is not for you 
to know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” What kindness (as if he had said) 
God hath for Israel, in that respect you intimate, it belongs 
not to you to know ; it becomes you not to inquire. In the 
mean time there is another work for you todo. “You 
shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you, and you shall be witnesses to me in Jerusalem, &c. 
He answers them first with a rebuke, and then with a 
promise. With a rebuke of that curiosity and carnality, 
which they betrayed in their question. As if he had said, 
“You meddle with things that concern you not; you too 
busily pry, and with an eye too daring and adventurous, 
into matters which God hath purposed to reserve and hide 
from you.” But unto this mild rebuke he adds also a gra- 
cious promise. ‘‘ There is a work for you to do that is 
properly yours, and which you have been designed to, and 
you shall be fitted and qualified for it; and pray let that 
content you, and serve your turn. Your work and business 
must be to be witness-bearers to me, to my name and 
truth ; to be my agents to carry on the business and design 
of that spiritual kingdom, which I am intent to establish, 
and promote, and spread through the whole world. And 
in order thereunto, you shall have a power come upon you 
which you shall little understand till you feel it, and which 
shall furnish you for this great work. You shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth,” 

You see then the occasion and drift of the words, which 
I have designed at present to speak to; and these two 
things (that we may not lose more time in any thing pre- 
vious) we may observe from them, 

First, That there are times and seasons respecting the 
church of God in the world, which the Father doth reserve 
and conceal in his own hand and power from men. And, 

SEconDLY, That they are not concerned to be solicitous 
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or make inquiry touching those times and seasons, but are | 
to be patient of ignorance in reference thereunto. These 
I shall briefly open, and assert severally; and then apply 
them jointly together. 

First, That there are such times and seasons, that have 
reference to the state of the church of God upon earth, 
which the Father doth reserve and hide from men, in his 
own power. Now here concerning this we are to inquire, 
what these times and seasons are; and then what the 
hiding of them in God’s own power doth import, which 
will serve for the explication of this truth. And then we 
shall let you see upon what accounts the blessed God is 
thus reserved towards men in this matter, hiding the events 
of-such times and seasons in his own hand and power ; 
and therein you may have some account of the reasons of 
what is asserted in this point. 

As to the explication of it, two things are to be spoken 
to, namely, I. What these times and seasons are; and, IT. 
What the hiding of them in God’s hand and power is, or 
the putting them there, as it is here expressed. As to the 
former : 

I. The times and seasons which he doth so hide, we 
may say concerning them that he doth conceal, first, the 
final and concluding season of time, the period and upshot 
or a and then, of each man’s own particular time, He 

ides, 

1. The period of alltime from men. We know not when 
the season shall be, that shall shut up time. It is a thing 
determined, that there shall be such a season, beyond 
which time shall be no more. As that great angel is 
brought in swearing by him that liveth for ever and ever, 
“that there should be time no longer,” Rev. x.6. But we 
are elsewhere told, that ‘‘ of that day knoweth no man, no, 
not the Son,” (as man we must understand it,) “but the 
Father,” Matt. xxiv. 36. And, , 

2. The period of our own times also he hides, and keeps 
in reserve, as a thing put in his own power, and not into 
ours. “ No man hath power over the spirit to retain the 
spirit; nor hath he power in death; and there is no dis- 
charge in that war,” Eccles. viii. 8. ‘The measure of our 
own days he hath not putin our power. If amy would 
hold the spirit in that day, or detain the soul in the body 
in which they live, they cannot do it. No man hath power 
over the spirit, to retain the spirit ; he must resign it when 
God commands it away; and that time is a thing he hath 
kept in hisown power. You have that expression of Isaac 
remarkable to this purpose ; ‘‘ I am old, and know not the 
day of my death,” Gen. xxvii. 2. Though he was grown 
a very old man, and very near to death, yet he could not 
know the time; though it was so very near that he might 
be sure it could not be very far off, yet he professeth ignor- 
ance concerning the time still. ‘“ My times are in thy. 
hand,” (Psalm xxxi. 15.) saith David. And into his hands 
he commits his spirit, as you have 1 in the fifth verse of 
the same psalm. That life which he knew he could not 
command, he very willingly commits; he is well pleased 
that the measuring of it should be in the hands wherein it 
was. As if he had said, “I desire not to have it in mine 
own band; I commit my spirit into thy hand; let it lodge 
here in this tabernacle as long as thou wilt, and let it go 
forth when thou wilt; this power is better lodged in thy 
hands than mine.” Moreover, 

There are contained within this compass of time in 
general, or of our own time, the seasons of good or evil 
unto the church in general, and the especial members of 
itin particular; which are for the most part unknown, and 
reserved in the hand and power of God. 

The good seasons seem to be more especially referred to 
here; for it was a certain good to the church of God that 
the apostles were inquisitive about. “It is not for you to 
know the times.” God hath his set time, an appointed 


he had stated the time of it with himself; the appointment 
of it was a matter in his own hand and power. And by 
consequence, space é 

The ill times, the more afflictive times, of the people of 
God are hid, and put in his own hand and power too. For 
supposing that a good season be determined by him, a 
calm, and more serene or halcyon season, 1t must be by 
consequence in his hand and power too to measure all the 
intervals: how long the intervening ill seasons shall last, 
how long it shall be that his people shall feed upon the 
bread of affliction, and have their own tears for drink, and 
have men riding over their heads, and they be themselves 
even. as the street to them that pass over. All that time 
must come under the same mensuration, the mensuration 
of the same hand. So that to determine when the church 
ot God shall enjoy better days, and how long worse times 
shall last, this they were to account and reckon upon, that 
he had put it into his own hand and power. It is that 
which we have an interdict upon us to know. “It concerns 
not you to know, trouble not yourselves to inquire, the 
matter is in good hands.” But then we are to consider too, 

II. What its being in the power of God and being put 
there doth signify; which last we are to consider chiefly 
as leading to the other. The force and emphasis of the 
expression, seems to set forth more, than that it should 
barely import they are in his power ; the phrase signifieth 
withal a positive act that is put forth in reference to their 
being so; that is, an act of the Divine will which hath 
determined with itself that it will have the matter so, that 
such times and seasons shall remain in his own hand and 
power. As for those expressions in Scripture, (hand and 
power,) they explain one another. The hand of God is 
nothing else but his power; his active power, by which he 
ruleth the world, and changeth times and seasons, as to 
him seemeth good. But if you inquire for a more distinct 
explication of this matter, how this power and hand ct 
God exerts itself, in reference to such times and seasons ? 
Why, it doth sc, 1. In reference to the existence of them, 
2. To the diseovery of them. 

1. In reference to their existence : his power doth effect, 
and bring it to pass, that there should be such times and 
seasons, as he hath stated and determined with himself. 
And so more particularly his power orders or effects such 
things as these, in reference to the existence of the times 
and seasons. As, A 

(1.) The commencement of them: that is, when such a 
state of things, good or evil, shall take its beginning; when 
‘such a cloud shall first begin to arise and spread itself over 
the horizon; when it shall scatter and be dispersed, and a 
bright and cheerful light spring up ; “the day-spring from 
on high” to visit the desolate. This, his hand or power 
hath determined. And then, 

_ (2.) How long such or such a state of things shall con- 
tinue. The duration of it, its bounds and limits, are the 
work of his hand and power. So long my people shall be 
afflicted; as he did determine concerning the people of 
Israel, from the time that he spake to Abraham about that 
matter, namely, four hundred and thirty years; and then 
ensued that blessed peaceful calm, and the glorious and 
wonderful works of Providence, which did make way for 
that and introduce it, whereof the history afterwards gives 
an account. And again, 

(3.) His own hand or power exactly measures all the 
degrees of good and évil, that shall be within such a com- 
pass of time, so as that there shall be nothing, more or 
less, than what his power orders. For we are not to take 
times and seasons here abstractedly ; but so as to take in 
the events of such times and seasons; all those events 
which such times and seasons go pregnant with. All the 
births of those times, of what kind soever they be; his’ 
power orders every one so to come forth, even as it doth 
time, wherein to favour Zion, that may seem instant and | comes forth. He works all things according to the counsel 
at hand now and then; as they speak in the 102nd Psalm, | of his own will, Dan. iv. 35. And, . 

(we may well suppose as they would have it,) The time to| (4.) That hand or power doth order all the occasions: 
favour Zion, yea the set time, is come, Ps. cii. 13. Me-|and methods by which such and such seasons, with all 
thinks it should be come; why should not the full time | that they are laden and burdened with, shall be brought - 
be accomplished? If one may make an estimate from the | about. Nothing comes to pass but as that hand or power 
affections of the well-wishers of Zion, it should be come. | doth direct and order: not only the effects, the things that 

“Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and favour the | are produced; but all their causes, or whatsoever is, pro- 

dust thereof.” But this could not be peremptorily said; | ductive of them. And we may add. 4 
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(5.) That the hand or power of God doth also order all. 
the consequences and dependencies, of any such times and 
seasons. For there isstilla concatenation in providences; 
and nothing falls out in the world but somewhat else de- 
pends upon it: this and that‘is done which is preparatory, 
and leads the way to something else that is to be done, till 
the end and the folding up of all things; till that season 
Beh when it is determined, that time shall be no more. 

ut, 

2. This hand or power of the Father hath its exercise 
not only in reference to the existence, but also to the dis- 
covery and notification, of those times and seasons which 
he hath reserved in hisown power. ‘That is, either to make 
them known beforehand or not, as he pleaseth; or else to 
make them known more or less clearly as he pleaseth, with 
greater or less degrees of obscurity or perspicuity, accord- 
ing as seems to him good. This is that he hath in his 
own hand and power, either to reveal or not to reveal them, 
what seasons shall be as seemeth him good; orif he let 
any light break out beforehand into the heads or hearts of 
those that are in covenant with him, then to let out so 
much and no more as seemeth him good. 

And this may suffice for the explication of the first point. 
And would you now have some reason of it, why he doth. 


thus put future times and seasons in his own power, and |- 


keep them there; why it is always his will and pleasure, 
while such things remain hid and reserved, that it should 

¢ so; the reasons will partly respect him, partly our- 
selves. 

I. Respecting him there is a great reason for it on his 

art; that is, this twofold reason ;—1. It is his right,—2. It 
is his glory. 

1. It is his right to have futurity thus in his own hand 
and power, it belongs to him as he is Ruler of the world, 
the great Disposer and Orderer of all things. For is it 
not Imconsistent with sovereignty, to be accountable for 
every thing one means to do? should there be no arcana 
imperii, nothing kept hid and secret? It cannot’stand with 
the absoluteness, at least, of his dominion, and that power 

‘which rightfully belongs to him over the whole creation, 
that there should be nothing determined or done, but there 
must be previous notice of it given to his creatures. He 
gives no account of any of his matters unto any. And 
then, aan 

2. It is his glory, and his honour; it is the peculiar 
honour of his Godhead, to have the prospect of all his 
works in view, even from the beginning to theend. A 
glory that he cannot share nor communicate. It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing, to hide things, to have his 
way in the dark, so as that his footsteps shall not ~be 
known; and soto steer the course, and manage the whole 
administration of his government, that none shall be able 
to trace him, or know what he will do next; neither make 
any certain collection from what is done, what shall be 
done. As the wise man says, “ He hath made every thing 
beautiful in its time,” (hath ordered allthings in the aptest 
and fittest seasons for the same,) ‘also he hath set the 
world in their hearts, so that no man can find the work 
that God maketh from the beginning to the end,” Eccles. 
iii. 11, He hath set the world in their hearts, so as that 
the very world itself, that is, the stage on which are acted 
so many successive parts, doth become a blind to them, 
that they cannot see his way; nor from the beginning or 
former things conjecture, or make any collection what will 
ensue. As, you know, the eye that sees all things, sees 
not itself. He hath set the world in their heart, the seat 
of prudence, understanding, wisdom, and knowledge; but 
the object isso close to the faculty that it cannot see. They 
cannot see what is done in the world so near them, so as 
to be able to discern and make inferences from any former 

- things, to any future things yet to be done, at least wise as 
to the timing of them, which our text referreth chiefly to. 
“Such a thing was done such a time, therefore such a 
thing will be done such a time.” 

This then is his peculiar and singular glory, that he can 
outdo apprehension, and counterwork the conjectures and 
guesses even of allmen. Sometimes such a state of things, 
according to all visible human appearances, seems instant; 
it may be nothing but gloominess, darkness, and horror is 

_ to be looked for at such a time, according to all the prog- 
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nostics we can have; and lo! by a quick turn of provi- 
dence, most unexpectedly a bright lightsome season is 


| brought forth in view. Sometimes, on the other hand, ex- 


ternal appearances are fair and pleasing; men are ready 
to cry nothing but Peace, peace ; and then a sudden cloud 
arises, and spreads itself over all, out of which nothing but 
storms and tempests ensue. And so doth the providence 
of God, as was aptly expressed by the poet, seem to sport 
with men; ludere in hwmanis rebus. God doth, as it were, 
glory over men in this kind, by giving them to see, how 
by letting such appearances come into view he can raise 
fears and scatter them; or excite such and such proba- 
bilities to make persons full of hopes, and presently dash 
them, tl.at men may know the Lord omnipotent reigneth. 
There is no scarching his understanding; he is not capa- 
ble of being prescribed unto. None can direct the Spirit 
of the Lord; it runs the most unthought-of ways in its dis- 
posal and management of things. This then is reason 
enough as to God; it is his right to have the disposal of 
times and seasons; and then it is his glory wherein his ex- 
cellency doth shine and discover itself, and shows how far 
he transcends all the thoughts and apprehensions of men; 
how far his thoughts are above our thoughts, and his ways 
above our ways. And, 

II. There is reason too, in reference to his people, why 
it should be so; that is, itis their great advantage that thus 
it should be. As, 

1. That they may not be diverted from their proper work 
and business, the work they have to do from day to day, 
and from hour to hour; which certainly they would be, 
if they had the range of all future times open to them. 
They would be taken off from minding their present busi- 
ness; and spend their time in continual profitless ranges, 
to and fro, in the futurities that should lie open, and pre- 
sent a vast prospect to them. And again, 

2. That they may not be disquieted; for certainly it 
would be a very great disquietment to the mind of a good 
man, if he did know all things that should fal! out in the 
compass of time, even his own time. But I hasten to the 
other thing, and therefore enlarge not further here. 

Seconpty, The second point wasthis; We are not con- 
cerned, and therefore should not be solicitous to inquire, 
or know much of these reserved times and seasons, which 
he hath so put and hid in his own hand and power; “ It 
is not for you to know the times,” &c. And here we may 
reckon it is not for us, z 

I. As being none of our right, it belongs not unto us; 
we can claim no such thing. And, 

II. As being no way for our advantage. It can profit 
us nothing. What should we get by it? It is therefore 
not for us. God: hath so disposed the state of things, and 
the way of his dispensation towards us men, over whom 
he is Governor, as not to please and gratify our humour ; 
but to do, in reference to his own, what may make for their 
real advantage. But what shall we be the better for know- 
ing what God will do, what times or seasons shall come 
either of good or evil? Iadd further, 

II. It would be our great disadvantage, and a prejudice 
tous. For, 

1. It would multiply our troubles. For do not we 
know how apt we are to forecast troubles to ourselves? 
When we are not sure they will come, yet our minds will 
not be withheld from a most tormenting anticipation of 
evil, and possible troubles; (we do not know they are 
certainly future, but we apprehend them possible;) and 
so that which God would have us suffer but once, we suffer 
a thousand times. We ought to admire here the Divine 
wisdom and mercy in conjunction, upon this occasion; 
that he doth not let us have any more knowledge than 
what will suit with our power in such things. What a 
dreadful concurrence would it be in us between infinite 
knowledge and finite power! Could we know all things, 
and yet do but this or that; if a man should have the 
knowledge of such and such things to come, but no power 
to prevent it; (as alas! what can our impotency do?) how 
dreadful, I say, would this be! ftia : 

There is a great deal of compassicn in this; that since 
it belongs to our state as creatures to be able to do but 
little, to be mere dependencies, impotent things, that there- 
fore we should not have foreknowledge of what it would 
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be afflictive to us to foreknow. We are therefore put 
under a restriction that comes so close to us, as to stand 
betwixt us and to-morrow. ‘Take no thought for the 
morrow; sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” Matt. 
vi. 34. We are not torange with afflicting thoughts so far 
as to the next day. Thou wilt have enough in this day to 
trouble thee with, never let thy solicitude be conversant 
about the accessions of time. We foolish creatures should 
fetch. the troubles of all our days into every day, if we 
could foreknow what is to come. Take then no thought 
for to-morrow; it is enough for you that you have One to 
think of you, and care for you. And it will make most 
for your advantage to be looked upon by him every day ; 
who will make your strength to be sufficient for each day 
when it comes. And then, 

2. As it would be a prejudice to us in the multiplica- 
tion of afflictions, so in the diminution of mercies. For 
there is a great accent of pleasure and delightfulness cer- 
tainly added to them by the surprisingness of them, when 
they come most unexpectedly. How grateful is a bright, 
warm, refreshing sun, shining all on a sudden ont of a 
thick dismal cloud! Memorable things have been done 
for the church of God that they looked not for; such 


things as eye had not seen, nor ear heard, neither had it | 


entered into their hearts to conceive, or which they could 
form no conception of beforehand. ‘‘ Who would have 
looked (said they) for such a day asthisis?’ How sweet 
is a mercy that comes unknown, unlooked for! ‘ When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like 
them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laugh- 
ter, and our tongue with singing,” Ps. exxvi. 1,2. God 
so provides in this matter, that nothing of the gust and 
sweetness of mercy shall be lost to his people; they shall 
have it with the best and highest set-off or advantage. 
Now : 

To make some brief use of all that we have observed, 
taken together ; we may learn hence, 

1. That there is an aptness in the spirits of men, even 
of good men, to be very inquisitively prying into futurity, 
beyond what God hath thought fit to reveal and put out 
of his own hand and power, as to the discovery thereof. 
“ Lord, wilt thou” (say his disciples) ‘at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel ?” wilt thou do it now? It would 
not, it seems, satisfy them or serve their turn, to have 
some understanding, such as they might collect from the 
pene, whom they had in their hands, that God had a 
zind thought towards Israel, had not utterly cast off his 
people: they cannot be content. to know only so much; 
but, Lord! shall it be now? Wilt thou now restore the 
kingdom to Israel? 

That disposition of spirit, sce it is so natural, ought to 
be watched and repressed; and as we find any hankering 
in our own spirits this way, we should see to it that they 
meet with their seasonable and due rebukes, even from 
our own animadversions. We are, when a suffering time 
is upon us, very impatiently set upon it to know when it 
shall be over. If we have any expectation of a good time, 
oh! but when shall it be? Thus we would bring God to 
our punctilio, and to our very now. Upon such niceties 
would we be with him, so apt are we to dodge with the 
great Lord of heaven and earth. ‘That which I would 
have, shall it be now ? or when shall it be? This is that 
I would be rid or freed of, but when? How long must I 
bear? how long must I wait?’ This now is undutiful, 
and stands not with that creaturely submission, that is be- 
longing and proper to our state: much less with the spirit 
of a child; that tractableness, resignation, yielding in all 
things to the Father’s pleasure and wisdom, which ismost 
agreeable to that relation. And again, 

IL We may learn hence, that times or seasons, whether 
they be good or evil to a people, fall not out to them 
casually, or by chance; but they remain in the hand and 


power of God. Weare too apt to let our spirits work | 


many times as if we thought such and such things came 
to pass by casualty. For if any ill state of things come 
upon us, how apt are we to aggravate the evil of it to our- 
selves, saying; ‘‘ Had it not been for such a thing, this had 
not come; this might have been kept off; if it had not 
been for the miscarriage of this instrument, our case had 
not been so bad. If it were not for this or that unhappy 
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accident, all had been well enough.” Alas! we forget, 
these things are in his hand and power that overrules and 
orders all, that it is not blind chance that regulates the 
world, but the counsel and wisdom of God that run 
through the compass of all events, and hath the conduct 
of all things. 

III. We may also Jearn, that men have it not in their 
hand and power to order times and seasons of good and 
evil, to God’s people, as they please. "We may sometimes 
seem to have that apprehension ourselves; and if we have 
not, some may have an apprehension, that it is in their 
hand and power to dispose and measure out good and 
evil, to the children of God, as they will. No, God hath 
not let the reins go yet, he hath the times and seasons in 
his own power. Say they sometimes, ‘‘ We will pursue, 
we will overtake, and we will divide the spoil, we shall have 
our will over them,” when God hath not said so: and his 
will and work shall stand against and above theirs. And 
take we heed of our attributing too much to creatures, that 
what men have a mind to, shall be; or what they have no 
mind to, shall not be. There isa God in heaven that ~ 
changeth the times and seasons as he seeth good. And, 
for the shutting up of all, let us in reference to this matter, 
and upon what hath been spoken to you, take in the close 
these few counsels. : 

1. Let us labour to trust in him, who hath all the times 
and seasons which concern us, and his people, and the 
world, in his own hand and power. Have we not reason 
enough to do so, and encouragement enough? And so 
though we be blind and cannot see the product of to- 
morrow ; khow not what a day will bring forth; we shall 
have him to be eyes tous. He will be eyes to the blind, 
if they will but trust in him. As when a blind person is 
led by another, he useth that person’s eyes who leads him. 
Let him lead us on from day to day, time to time, season 
to season. We cannot see with our own eyes, but is it not 
better for us that we have better eyes to see with? For 
we have one to see for us, who seeth infinitely better than 
we. We know not the product of the next day, or 
week; but is it not enough that he knoweth the event of 
all future times, and that he orders all things with exact 
judgment? ‘He isa Rock, his work is perfect, all his 
ways are judgment,” (Deut. xxxii.4.) or reason: the most 
exquisite reason, that is, the result of deliberation, and the 
most concocted thoughts. Deliberation, it is true, can 
have no place with him, who is the most absolutely pees 
Being; but that which is equivalent is intended to be sig- 
nified by the applying it tohim. He sees with one view 
all the connexions of things; and so is able to outdo them 
who reason but by degrees, and by recollecting of things 
after things,so as to make a judgment at last. ‘‘ Our God 
is a God of judgment: blessed are all they that wait for 
him,” Isa. xxx. 18. To every thing there is time and 
judgment. He doth particularly state the time and season, 
applieth to every thing its proper time when it is most fit 
it should fall out; and then it will so do to the best pur- 
pose. Trust in him, I say, who hath all future times and 
seasons in his own hand and power. The Father hath 
put them all in his own hand and power. Father! that is 
an expression of love, tenderness, compassion, and care. 
Is he not fit to be trusted then ? 

2. Submit to him, who hath all things and seasons in 
his power; resign, I say, and yield the matter to him. 
Subdue an unquiet, turbulent heart; beat down all 
wayward and perverse reasonings. Father is a name of 
authority, as well as love. The Father hath put all things 
in his hand and power ; he who is the Head of the family, 
that great ae which is made up of heaven and earth. 
And are you children of that family, and will you not 
allow that he orders the timing cf things as to him seem- - 
eth meet. 

3. Since you cannot know his times and seasons, pray 
labour to know your own. Since you cannot know the 
times and seasons which he-hath put in kis own hand and 
power, know those that he hath appointed to you. ‘Though 
he hath hid from you those seasons of future events, in the 
contingencies of the world, yet he hath not hid from you 
the duty of all seasons and events. This is our time. 
“Your time is alway ready,” saith Christ; (John vii. 6.) 
that is, the present time is ours, that he hath put as a prize 
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into our hands; the present time for present work, if we 
have wisdom and hearts to make use of it. 

It is a dreadful thing not to know our own time. ‘For 
man,” says the preacher, “also knoweth not his time,” 
Eccles. ix. 12. That was the miserable state of Jerusalem ; 
they knew not the time of their visitation. For our Saviour 
beheld the city, and wept over it, considering what was 
coming uponit. Enemies should begirt it round about, 
such and such ruins should befall it, and all because they 
did not know in their day the things that did belong to their 
peace; but now they were hid from their eyes, Luke xix. 
41, 42. Thou hadst a good time, as if he had said, if thou 
wouldst have known it. Weare barred up as to future 
time; but we are bid to know the present time, and what 
God calls for at our hands therein. We may know when 
it is a time to mourn, and when to rejoice ; when to weep, 
and when to be merry and pleasant. 

He points out to us our more extraordinary praying 
seasons, if we would but observe the finger of Providence, 
and take notice of his indications. . It is a lamentable case, 
when we cannot understand the time of such a thing; 
when we cannot know this is a time for such work, and 
this forsuch work. The present time points out such and 
such work that we should be intent upon. We cannot 
indeed know these reserved times and seasons; let us then 
know the times that are left open to our view. As now 
this present time is come, but do we know what ought to 
be the work of this time ? God hath ordered for us this 
time, this season to be waiting for him, humbling ourselves 
before him. The season tells us what the working of our 
souls should be now at this time; what there should be 
of humiliation ; what of striving and wrestling with God; 
what endeavours to take hold of him, that we may yet 
keep him with us, while we have him. It is a happy 
thing to be able to know a praying day, when it comes; 
to know it so as to answer it by a suitable frame and 
temper of spirit. 

So also you are expecting shortly another good time, a 
season of drawing nigh unto God, and to converse with 
him and with your great Redeemer, even at his own ta- 
ble. If God do order for you that season, that will tell 
you what disposition of spirit there must be; and you 
ought to be forecasting, that you may have a temper and 
disposition of spirit suitable to such aseason, and the work 
of it. If you have the season, it will then provea blessed 
season; and if you should be deprived of it, yet all these 

_ Sweet gracious workings of spirit will not be lost, they 
will be a rich advantage to you even in reference to a fu- 

- ture holy course. Oh then, if you cannot. know God’s 
time, labour to know ycur own ? the present time for pre- 
sent work, that he seems to call you to. And then I add 
in the © 

4, And last place, since you cannot look far into future 
time, look more into eternity, over and beyond all time. 
For it is only future time that God hath shut up from you, 
while he leaves eternity open to you. He would have you 
look over time into a vast and boundless eternity. Look 

then not to the things that are seen and temporal, (things 
measured by time,) but to the things unseen and eter- 
nal! And doing so, this will be your great advantage 
and gain; you will find that though the outward man 
should perish, (as there will come a crash upon all our 
earthly tabernacles, and down they must,) the inward man 
will be renewed day by day. If, then, the outward man 
will perish, let it perish; if it will go down, let it go; 
there is somewhat we shall gain by that loss. In the 
mean while we shall in our souls be renewing strength 
day by day, if we keep our eye open to eternity; to that 
"unseen state of thifigs within the vail, whither he hath led 
the way, who is our great Forerunner to the glory that is 
to be revealed; with which glory the sufferings of the 
present time, this now, are not to-be compared; not to be 
named in the same day, with that felicity which accrues 
to us hereafter. In a word, what we now suffer, within 
the compass of time, cannot bear any parallel with that 
egtory and blessedness which is to come after time is done. 
“Let us therefore in the mean while seriously mind these 
things. a 
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SERMON IL.” 


2 Cor. iv. 8. 
We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed. 


I swauu detain you very little about the context, In 
the foregoing verse the apostle speaks of a certain treasure 
which was committed to earthen vessels, with this design, 
that the excellency of the power might be of God; that is, 
might appear to be of God, and not of men. What this 
treasure was you may collect from the 6th verse. ‘ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” Now “this 
treasure,” saith he, ‘“‘ we have in earthen vessels;” that is, 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, shining in 
the face of Jesus Christ: conveyed in and through a 
Mediator, and discovered in the Gospel. Itis a treasure 
of light whereof he speaks, a treasure of glorious light. 
And this is that which he said was put into earthen ves- 
sels; intrusted to the ministerial disposition of very mean, 
and very weak and fragile instruments. And that upon 
this account, that all might see that the excellency of the 
power was of God, and not of them ; that there was some- 
what more than human in the matter, that such effects, as 
he had spoken of in the close of the foregoing chapter, 
should follow that dispensation they were intrusted with. 
Where also it is by the way intimated, that this same 
treasure is not a treasure of mere light ; feeble, ineffectual 
notions, that were apt only to reach the mind of a man, 
and stay there as the matter of contemplation only ; but it 
is a certain vital, vigorous light, whereof he speaks, a light 
that carries power, efficacy, and a transforming influence 
along with it. The light of that glory which, being beheld, 
changeth souls into the same likeness, from glory to glory. 
Thislight we have, this treasure of glorious light, im earthen 
vessels; that so the excellency of that power, which ac- 
companieth this light, may appear to be of God, and not 
of men: that all who observe it may be convinced, and 
constrained to confess something divine in it, when such 
things are discovered and held forth to men, as work at 
the rate, which the Gospel dispensation was designed to do, 
and did actually do. 

And then in the words that we are to speak unto, and 
those.that follow, he giveth a proof and demonstration of 
the excellency of ihe power, that did accompany and go 
with the Gospel light wherever it reached its end, and did 
the work to which it was designed; and to which it was 
also in its own nature adapted and made suitable. Let 
this be a proof to you (asif he had said) that there is a 
certain excellency of power accompanying that light, 
which we are appointed to convey to the world; namely, 
that we, who are thus intrusted, though we are but a com- 
pany of earthen vessels, are not for all that ey 

nocked asunder, by being on every side struck at and 
dashed against. “ We are, indeed, troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroy- 
ed.” Certainly there waS somewhat more than ordinary 
in this matter, that a little light should so preserve vessels 
of earth, that they could not be broken. There was an 
excellency of power went along with it. And this is 
brought for a proof of it, that their spirits were sustained 
and upheld in defiance of surrounding troubles. Our 
spirits are not broken, we are still where we were, what- 
ever assaults are made upon us from without. This is 
that which the apostle says here, and is manifestly the de- 
sign and scope of the words. 

And in these and the following words we have the 
apostle very curiously criticising about the degree of the 
afflictions, which he, and others in his circumstances, were 
exposed to, or the extent and limits of them; that they” 
reached so far, to a certain point or degree, but no further. 
And he makes, as you see, a fourfold distinction between 
trouble on every side, and distress; perplexity, and de- 
spair ; persecution, and desertion; dejection, and destruc- 
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. tion: yielding the former as to each of these, but denying 
the latter. 

And as to this passage which we have chosen to speak 
unto, “ We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed :” 
we are to consider the subject, that is common to this, and 
all the rest; and then what is said about it by way of 
affirmation, and by way of negation. 

It is very true, the apostle doth more directly speak 
here of a particular subject; that is, of such persons as 
were intrusted with the ministry and dispensation of the 
gospel: ‘‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels, wE 
are troubled on every side,” &c. But yet the same persons 
were considerable too in a capacity, that was common to 
them with all other Christians. And he speaks in that 
guise before, of something that must be understood as 
common to Christians in general; and not appropriated to 
ministers only: and that is, the having the light to shine 
into their hearts; that “light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” This was not 

_ peculiar unto them alone. It having shone first into the 
‘minds and hearts of the apostles; from thence, as its in- 

_ strument, this light was further conveyed, and transmitted 
unto others. We take ‘“ we” therefore in that more ex- 
clusive sense, or as it holds forth to us a larger subject ; 
namely, Christians as such, who are so in sincerity and 
truth; and I would observe to you, 

That it is very possible to be encompassed with sur- 
rounding troubles, and yet at the same time not to be in 
distress. Or, if we take it with application to the subject; 
sincere Christians, even then, when they are surrounded 
with troubles on every side, may yet be exempted from 
distress; may be troubled on every side, yet not distressed. 
And that this may be more distinctly spoken to, we are to 
consider, 

First. Of whom this is said. 

SeconDiy, What it is that is said of them. And, 

Tmepiy, Upon what grounds. 

First, We are to consider of whom this is said. 1 
have already in general told you, that we may justly ex- 
tend it to all Christians that are sincere; that is, who are 
entirely such, and who faithfully persevere. 

I. To those, who are entirely such, or are Christians 
throughout: who do not content themselves with this or 
that piece of religion; but have gotten the whole and en- 
tire frame of it. It is very possible, that the whole of 
religion may not, by these troubles on every side, be struck 
at all at once. But ifa man be an entire Christian, by the 
concurrence of all the integral parts which belong to such 
a character, it is likely that he will some time or other 
find himself troubled on every side; and yet may find 
himself also exempted from distress. The apostle tells 
us, that “all that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall 
suffer persecution,” 2 Tim. iii. 12. It was possible to be 
a sober man, anda pious man, (as pee went in the pagan 
world,) and yet not be persecuted. But if a man would 
be a godly man in Jesus Christ; if he would add Chris- 
tianity, in that state of things, and at that time, to his 
prency of piety; then, as if the apostle had said, let 

im look to it, he will be persecuted; and then he had 
need to Jook to this also, that he be not distressed. 

II. The true Christian of whom we speak is also one 
that faithfully perseveres. Having been once an entire 
Christian, by the concurrence of all that was requisite to 
make him so, he continues to be what once he was. 
Otherwise, by laying aside this or that piece of religion, 
when that comes to expose him to danger, the case would 
be altered. He neither would be exposed to affliction, nor 
so much need the support. If I did preach circumcision, 
says the apostle, when the doing of that was so great a 
salvo toa man, why should I then suffer persecution ? I 
should then be liable to no trouble, the offence of the 
cross being ceased, Gal. v.11. “It were” (as if he had 
said) “an easy matter for me to avoid the stroke, if I could 
waive such a particular piece of Christian truth, and such 
a part of Christian duty; as this very juncture of time 
did challenge my owning and asserting even to the ut- 
most hazard. I were well enough if I could dispense in 
this matter: but because I cannot, the offence of the cross 
is not likely to cease; I shall have that in my way if I 
were apt to stumble at it.” 
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Seconpiy, We are next to consider what it is that is 
here said of these persons. Something is said affirmatively, 
to show the extent of the present affliction ; and something 
negatively, to show the limitation of it. : 

I. That which is said by way of affirmation, and to 
show how far the present affliction did extend, is this; 
“Weare troubled on every side.” It reached so far as to 
give trouble on every side. Here we are to consider what 
sort of trouble that is, in respect of the nature of it; then 
in respect of the degree of it. pte eee 

1. In respect of the nature of it, it is plain it was ex 
ternal trouble. The very word there used, @:S6pever, sig- 
nifieth dashing a thing from without. As the beating and 
allision of the waves against a rock make no trouble in the 
rock, no commotion there; but a great deal of noise, 
clamour, and tumult, round about it. That is the sort of - 
trouble which that word in its primary signification holds 
forth to us; and which the circumstances of the text de- 
clare to be the signification of the thing here meant. And 
then we have next to consider, 

2. The degree of this same trouble; or what is inti- 
mated concerning it in the expression “‘ on every side.” It 
is very true indeed we are not necessitated, by the literal — 
import of the expression there used, (rayru,) to read it - 
thus. We may as well read it, troubled in all things, 
troubled in all kinds, or at all times. The universal ex- 
pression is capable of any of these additions, whereof 
there is none expressed in the text’ It may therefore mean 
a great variety of those external troubles that we are liable 
to: such as we find the apostle making a distinct enume- 
ration of pretty frequently; as in the 2 Cor. xi. 22. and 
onward, and so elsewhere. And also the expression may 
import the continuedness of such troubles running along 
with usin our course. Weare always troubled, surround- 
ed with trouble, always filled with it. ‘In every city, 
bonds and afflictions abide me,” says St. Paul, Acts xx. 23. - 
This is said by way of affirmation, to show the extent of 
this affliction. And then, 

II. By way of negation, to show the limitations of this 
affliction, it is Said that it did not arrive to distress. That 
is the thing denied of this subject. While trouble on 
every side is confessed, the apostle, I say, denies their 
being actually distressed on this account. And there the 
word used (sevoywpotpevor) signifieth such a kind of strai!- 
ening as doth infer a difficulty of drawing breath: that a 
man is So compressed that he cannot tell how to breathe ; 
that is the native import of the word. Asif he had said, 
Weare not reduced to that extremity, by all the troubles 
that surround us; but we can breathe well enough for all 
that. Properly there are meant, by this thing denied, two 
degrees or steps of inward trouble. As, : 

1. That it is trouble that doth not reach the heart. For 
that is a distressing trouble which does so, which cuts and 
wounds the heart. But it does not touch there, as is the 
import of that expression in the 32nd Psalm, ‘“ In the 
floods of great waters they shall not come nigh unto him,” 
Psal. xxxii. 6. That is strange that floods of wA4ters 
should not come nigh unto him, when he is in the midst 
of them. No, they do not so invade his spirit as to affect 
that, they do not afflict his heart. And, : 

2. Here is denied (supposing such afflictions do reach — 
the heart) that they so overwhelm as to constrain them to 
acknowledge, that they are distressed. If the waters 
should so flow in upon a man’s soul that he could not ' 
breathe, that were a distress indeed. But the matter is 
not so. Hither it is a trouble that reacheth not the heart ; 
or if it doth, it does not oppress or overwhelm it. But 
now, 

Tumpiy. We are to inquire concerning the grounds of 
this affirmation and negation; or how it comes to pass 
that such are troubled on every side, and yet not dis- 
tressed. 

I. Let us inquire how-it comes to pass, that true, sin- 
cere Christians, are troubled on every side ; to keep to the’ 
expression in our translation. It is to be observed, that 
besides the perrnissive and disposing providence of the 
great Ruler of the church and the world, who for wise and 
holy ends permits and orders such a state of things some- 
times; besides this, I say, there are those proper inclina- 
tions in the persons immediately concerned, which directly 
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reach the case. That is, there is somewhat in the dispo- 
sition or temper of those, who are agents in this matter, 
or immediately work this surrounding trouble; and also 

in the patients, by which they. are exposed, or do expose 
themselves, to trouble on every side. 

As to the former, there needs no other account be given 
of it, but only the hate, the malignity of a wicked heart; 
that will be as mischievous to any more visible appear- 
ances of God, and his interest, as is possible. Therefore 
wicked men will create trouble on every side, because 
they are so wickedly bent. 

But then on the part of the patients, or suffering Chris- 
tians, why are they so exposed? or why do they expose 
themselves, since the trouble that is on every side, upon 
the account of religion, might be avoided? To this we 
answer, that as the reason why others will create this trou- 
ble is from the corrupt malignity of their natures, so the 
reason why these do expose themselves to such trouble is 
from that new nature, that holy gracious nature, which is 
pt into them, and superadded to what they naturally were 

efore. We are to consider their religion as a thing, 
which is vitally united with them; that is, as it were, in- 
corporated, and wrought into them, so as to make another 
sort of person in them from what there was before. Tor 
what a difference is there between the religion of one, 
who is not thorough, and in good earnest, in the business 
of Christianity, and one who is a Christian indeed! To 
the former sort, religion is but as a sort of cloak. A man 
ean easily lay aside his cloak-if he finds it inconvenient, 
or a burden to him. It has no living union with himself; 
therefore it puts him to no pain or trouble at all to throw 
it away, if he finds thereby any inconvenience. But the 
religion of one that is truly and sincerely a Christian, isa 
Vital thing, and part of himself. And 5 Sees aman can 
easily part with his cloak, yet he cannotso easily part with 
his skin. That has a vital union with himself to which 
the spirit of life gives an animating power. And this is 
the case here. One that is only an overly outside pro- 
fessor hath put on a cloak of Christianity. If he finds 
that any prejudice is like to accrue to him upon this ac- 
count, it is, I say, the easiest thing in the world for him to 
throw off his cloak. But one, who isa Christian indeed, 
cannot do so. He cannot part with his religion. It is not 

_as a cloak to him, but it is a piece of himself, and there- 
fore he must be exposed. What will directly strike at 
such a man as he is, cannot be helped; for he cannot 
cease to be what he is. It is his very nature: that is, a 
new nature is put into him, which he cannot alter, or 
change and vary as he will; and therefore he must talse 
what comes. But then again, 
| II. We are to consider the ground of the negation; 
why such, though troubled on every side, are not distress- 
ed. And they are ns‘ so, partly upon the account of that 
gracious presence that is afforded to them; and partly be- 
cause of those principles which are in them, that necessa- 
tily carry matter of solace and relief, so as to keep them 
from distress, notwithstanding their being surrounded with 
external troubles. There is, I say, 

1. A gracious presence afforded upon promise. “‘ When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. When 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindie upon thee,” Isa. xliii. 2. 
This is promised and made good, more or less, in a higher 
or lower degree, as to the Divine wisdom and goodness 
seems most meet. He will never leave nor forsake such, 

_ whose hearts he hath determined to himself, and who ad- 
here and cleave to him. He will not cast away the up- 
right man. Such a one then is not Jike to be in distress 
when he hath God so present to him. It is but turning 
himself to him, and he hath him at hand. And, 

2. In subordination to the former, the very native ten- 
dency of the principles, which God has implanted in a 
holy soul, and iehich incline and dispose it towards him, 
are its great relief against every thing that tends to distress, 
or works that way. As for instance, faith, which adjoins 
the soul to God, interests it in his infinite fulness; when 
the soul mast be far remote from straits of distress. Love, 
too, is another principle by which the soul comes to have 
the actual fruition of that fulness, according to its mea- 
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sure; and what God doth now see meet, or fit, and suit- 
able for it. There is patience also, by which the soul is 
composed, and brought into a perfect mastery and domi- 
nion over itself, so far as this gracious principle obtains. 
‘By your patience possess ye your souls,” Luke xxi, 19. 
You are outed of yourselves, if you be not patient ; but if 
you be patient you enjoy yourselves. So that let the storm 

e never so great and boisterous without, there will be 
peace and calmness within. Patience is an ability to suf- 
fer. It is passive fortitude. He that can suffer, who is 
furnished with this ability, is in peace and quiet; is in no 
distress. He considers the case thus: “Such and such 
can afflict, and I can suffer; I am therefore in this respect 
on even terms with all the world. They can indeed lay 
upon me such and such things, and I can bear them through 
grace that helps me.” If such be the temper of a Chris- 
tian that he cannot suffer, he must bea slave. Every such 
person must be subject to the power of those that can hurt 
him, or do him an ill turn; only because he can suffer no- 
thing. He cannot suffer, therefore he must serye; 
yield to every one’s beck that hath any power to hurth 
But he that can suffer, hath the mastery over himself; 
remains in self-possession. The other is outed of hims 
and must resign his will, his judgment, his conscience 
and every'thing, to the pleasure of another. Again, the 
principle of a good conscience also keeps a person from. 
distress. When a man’s own heart doth not reproach 
him, what can be distressing unto him? As Job said his 
should never do so, though he suffered, se know, very 
hard and grievous things. ‘My heart shall not reproach 
me so long as I live, till I die I will not remove my in- 
tegrity from me,” Job xxvii. 5,6. Where such a dispo- 
sition of spirit remains there can be no distress; no dis- 
tress can ever fall there. And now to make some brief 
use of this subject, we learn, 

I. How happy a good man is when no external trouble, 
though it compass him on every side, is yet able to bring 
him into distress! Is not this man a happy man that can 
defy the world? that can stand in the face of storms un- 
hurt, untouched, unshaken? The matter deserves our se- 
rious thoughts, that there should be such a privilege as this 
communicated unto mortality ; unto a poor creature dwell- 
ing in mortal flesh. It gives us to see, that there is some- 
what that.greatens the spirit of such a one to that degree, 
as to make it too big for all this world.. For what else is 
the reason, why such a one cannot be distressed ? only be- 
cause things apt to distress in their own nature, and in a 
subject more liable to it, are not able to compass, and en- 
tirely comprehend within themselves that spirit, which 
they would aim to distress. The spirit of a good man, as 
such, is too big for all this world ; and if it have that grace 
in exercise that is suitable to such a case, it is too big for 
this world entirely to compass. You cannot compress and 
straiten that which you cannot grasp. This world cannot 
grasp sucha spirit. Itis, I say, too big to be held within 
this narrow sphere. It looks above all sensible things. . It 
is of too great a prospect to be confined, in iieperprehen- 
sion of things, to time; it looks into a vast and boundless 
eternity. Therefore such a person cannot be distressed 
in his spirit. It surmounts the world, and is too great to 
be straitened by all the powers thereof, which can never 
reach unto it. Or if it should be brought into some very 
great trouble, it looks beyond this present troublous state 
of things. It looks into eternity, and says, “If it be not 
well now, it shall be. Things at present are not as I 
could wish, but they shall be as well as ever I could wish 
hereafter.” In short, you cannot confine the eye of such 
a.one, but it will have a look at something beyond what is 
present and liable to common view. Therefore there is 
no way entirely to cut off relief from the spirit of a good 
man; for though it be troubled on every side, it is yet ex- 
empt from distress. : ; 

II. Hence we see also the vast difference that there is 
between such a one, and a wicked, carnal man that knows 
not God; who is unacquainted with, and unrelated to 
him. Such persons, when external trouble comes upon 
them, are presently distressed, or are very liable to be so 
upon every occasion. They have not the way of escaping 
the pressure thereof, that holy gracious persons have. A 
person is not distressed so long as he hath some way of 
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escape or other left. This is intimated by St. Paul him- 
self, when he says; “There hath no temptation taken 
you, but such as is common to man: but God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able ; but will with the temptation also make a way to es- 
cape, that ye may be able to bear it,” 1 Cor. x. 13. It is 
no strange thing that an affliction or trial should be borne, 
when there is a way of escape. 

But it may be said, Why is there any talk of bearing 
what I shall escape? I answer, it is plain that it is not 
escaping to suffer, that is there meant; but real hurt or 
damage by that suffering, so as to be not at all the worse 
for it, or prejudiced by it, at least in our spiritual concerns. 
It is such an escape as that, which our Saviour means in 
these words: ‘‘ Watch and pray always, that ye may be 
counted worthy to escape the things that shall come to 

ass, and to stand before the Son of Man,” Luke xxi. 36. 

ot that they should escape suffering, for he had been 
telling them before, what grievous things they should suf- 
fer; but that they should receive no hurt from their suf- 
ferings: that is, upon the whole matter they should have 
no cause to reckon themselves sufferers, inasmuch as no 
damage should accrue to them from thence. 

Now when a man hath a way of escape, he is not dis- 
tressed ; his state, I say, is not to be called a real distress. 
There is, at least upward, always a way of Scare David 
was sore distressed in Ziklag, after the Amalekites had 
invaded and burnt it with fire, and taken his people cap- 
tive; yet it is said, that ‘he encouraged himself in his 
God,” 1Sam. xxx. 6. He looked upward, and had a way 
of escape or deliverance open to him from above. 

But it is however said there, that he ‘“ was greatly dis- 
tressed.” I answer, it is very true, and so any good man 
may be in a great degree distressed, as well as David. 
Thus the apostle Paul, speaking of the impossibility of 
working any separation between him and Christ, and in- 
timating that nothing could force him out of the arms of 
his love ; not even persecution, or tribulation, nor famine, 
nor the sword; mentions distress also as the supposed lot 
of good men, Rom. viii. 35. But we must understand 
however only by this, that something may befall a good 
man which is apt to distress; but is not actually distress- 
ing, at least to that degree as to allow no way of escape. 
Then indeed a man would be in real distress, if that were 
true of him, which his enemies said of David; ‘“ Many 
there be which say of my soul, there is no help for him in 
God,” Psalm iii. 2. But this is not the case; there is no 
state in which a good man may be, wherein there remains 
no help for him in God. 

It was indeed a distressing case, which you find Saul 
was in, when he had caused Samuel, or somewhat that 
appeared like to him, to be called up; who said unto him, 
“Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?” To 
whom Saul answered, Iam sore distressed, for the Philis- 
tines make war against me, and God is departed from me, 
and answereth me no more, | Sam. xxviii.15. This was 
a grievous distress indeed: there was great trouble from 
without, and God was gone. Here then is the vastly dif- 
ferent state of a wicked wretch, from that of a godly man 
under affliction in a time of trouble, and when distress is 
on every side; God is gone! God is afar off! Besides 
such a one has no disposition to take the way that leads 
toGod. Thus Elihu speaking of such distressed wicked 
men, says, “By reason of the multitude of oppressions 
they cry ; they cry out by reason of the arm of the mighty. 
But none saith, Where is God my maker, who giveth 
songs in the night ?’ Job xxxv. 9,10. They lie grovelling, 
and groaning, ready to expire away under their burden ; 
but it never comes into their mind, to inquire after God, 
saying, Where is our God ? This is a thing unthought of, 
and therefore theirs is a most distressed state and con- 
dition ; having no shift left them, nor knowing what to do. 

ut there is always this shift left to a pious soul, if there 
be nothing else, namely, to look up. ‘‘ We know not 
what to do,” says Jehoshaphat, “‘but our eyes are up to 
thee,” 2 Chron. xx. 12. But when a man hath simply 
nothing to do, no prospect of relief, then the case is very 
forlorn; and this, at length, willbe the case of all wicked 
men. We may easily guess, that they have nothing left 
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to do, who cry to rocks andifiogetains to fall upon them. 
This speaks plain desperateness; and yet this will be the 
case one day with those, who find not out in due season, 
the way of being exempted from distress. Then there will 
be a great deal of trouble on every side, when the world 
will be all in flames; and then it must certainly be dis- 
tress. There will be, as our Lord informs us, (Luke xxi. 
25, &c.) distress of nations with perplexity; the seas and 
the waves roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things that are coming. upon the 
earth: for the powers of the heavens shall be shaken, when 
we shall see the Son of man coming in a cloud, with pow- 
er and great glory; and when the cry shall go forth, ‘‘ Lo! 
he is come, behold his sign in the heavens!” Consider 
then how we are concerned to make sure of his favour, 
and to-hasten to get into that state; wherein, though for a 
while we may not be exempted from trouble, yet we shall 
from distress: I mean, from that distress for which there 
is no remedy, which can admit of no relief. " 

I thought to have propounded something by way of 
counsel, in order to such a course as this. As, 

1. Labour to be disengaged from all terrene things, the 
things of this world. If there our life is bound up, if we 
are troubled there on every side, we cannot but be dis- 
tressed. But if the world be crucified to us, and we to 
the world, there can be no distress; the troubles of it can- 
not be distressing to us. Dead things cannot feel, cannot 
afflict one another. Let us say then, “‘ The world is dead 
to me, and I am dead to it; we are crucified one to an- 
other.” The dead can lie quietly one by another, without 
giving mutual wounds. And then too, 

2. Draw nigh to God, that large and boundless good, 
in whom all fulness is. Of them that fear him it is said, 
“their souls shall dwell at ease,” Ps. xxv. 13. The ex- 
pressicn in the original is, ‘‘ Their souls shall lodge or 


rest in goodness ;” for the word there aptly signifies the- 


quiet rest of the night. We must then draw nigh to God; 
and stick close to him in trust, confidence, love, obedience, 
subjection, and by a continual daily course of prayer. For 
they who are given much to pray will feel little of distress, 
in comparison of what they are else liable to. The Psalm- 
ist speaks of enemies, who were continually designing evil 
tohim. ‘ For my love,” says he, “they are mine adver- 
saries, but I give myself unto prayer,” Ps. cix. 4. If there 
be any design against me, if my enemies are aiming at 
me, “I prayer ;” for so the expression is in the Hebrew 
text: that is, I betake myself to prayer, my known and 
usual resort, and then I fare well. Thus, in so doing, you 
will find your soul to dwell at ease, and rest in the good- 
ness of God. A wicked man, in the midst of his suffi- 
ciency, is full of straits; you, in the midst of straits, will 
be in the fountain of all-sufficiency, and have the all-flow- 
ing goodness streaming on every side. Andin such a 
course you may come to experience what is here said by 
the apostle, so asno longer to look upon this as a paradox, 
but as that which your hearts can witness to; namely, that 
though trouble be on every side, yet thanks be to God. we 
find no distress. 
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James i, 2. 


My brethren, count rt all joy when ye fall into daver 
temptations. 


I raxe it for granted that by temptations here, we are 
to understand afflictions ; such as are, for trial’s sake, laid 
upon the people of God. And whereas such, namely, 
those to whom the compellation of brethren is agreeable, 
are enjoined to count such afflictions matter of all joy; 
this plainly implies, that to such persons they are so; For 
they are not surely enjoined to judge otherwise of the mat- 
ter than it really is, nor directed to make a false judgment 
of things. Therefore the truth I have to insist upon you 
may take briefly thus; 


Suro. II. 


. he 
"That the afflictions laid upon Christians, for the sake of 
trial, are toa right and spiritual judgment the matter of 
yoy; even of all joy, as you have it here expressed. 


Now that this truth may be capable of use, (which is | 


the main thing I design upon it,) it is necessary that I do 
these two things in the general; namely, 

First, That I state this truth; and then, : 

Seconpiy, Give you the grounds of it. 

First, I shall state this truth, or show you how it is to be 
taken and understood. And here we have two things to 
‘open to you; namely, the object of that judgment, which 


is here directed to be made, and then the nature of it. The 


opening of these twe things concerning the judgment we 
are to make of afflictions, which good men are exercised 
withal, will take up the whole of the business that is need- 


ful by way of explication; so as that you may have the dis- 


tinct state of the matter before you. 

I. I shall consider the object of the judgment here to be 
made; that is, the truth of this proposition, that afilictions 
iaid upon us for the sake of trial are matter of joy. And 


this is the thing to be judged ; as indeed in any proper act | 


of judgment, a propesition is still the object; wherein one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another. And the truth of 
this proposition is the thing to be judged; that afilictions, 
such afflictions or temptations as the apostle speaks of, are 
really matter of joy. Therefore it is necessary that we 
open to you this proposition as the object of the judgment 
here tobe made. Particularly that we,—1. Consider what 
is supposed here to be matter of joy; namely, afflictions, 
for the sake of trial: then—2. We shall open to you that 
which is affirmed, or supposed, concerning temptations; 


_ namely, that they are matter of joy; and then—3. The 
manner of the agreement of the one of these to the | 
| affliction befalls them; why, truly, in this case they have 


other. 

1. Let us consider what it is that is supposéd by the 
apostle to be matter of joy; namely, temptations, or afilic- 
tions for trial’s sake. Not any man’s afflictions, but those 
that befall a Christian; net any afflictions of a Christian 
neither, but those which are laid upon him for the sake of 
trial, as the word (we:pazyats) used in the text doth plainly 
import. For it is one very well known, and very useful 
and necessary distinction of afflictions, that they are either 


corrective, even unto the people of God, or else tentative. | 


This is not a distinction of afflictions considered in their 
natures, but taken from the end thereof: for in their na- 
tures they may be the very same, as the afflictions of good 
men and bad men may be. 

Divers temptations are mentioned: which implieth not 
only multitude, as to number; but variety; as to kind. 
There may be the same kinds of them inflicted, for either 
the one or other of those ends. So that the distinction I 
mention to you is not of their natures, but it is taken from 
something extrinsical; asthe end of any thing is extrinsi- 
cal to the thing itself. God doth sometimes lay on afflic- 
tions to try, and sometimes to correct or chastise, his peo- 
ple. The principle of those afflictions, that are for the 
sake of correction, is displeasure and paternal justice; 
whieh God doth exercise upon his own family, and among 
his own children. And they have been wont, as indeed 
they ought, so to understand the matter. Thus says the 
prophet Micah, in the name of the people; ‘‘I will bear the 
indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against 
him,” Micah vii. 9. And his anger is sometimes said to 
smoke, and continue long todo so; as several expressions 
in Scripture, that I might turn to, import. 
afflictions are to try, the principle thereof is not displeasure ; 
but wisdgm, and sovereign good pleasure. 
say, they are tohe resolved into wise and holy sovereignty, 
notanger, as their principle. 

Now itis concerning afflictions so designed, or directed 
to this ‘end, namely, for trial, that the attribute here in the 
text must be understood; that is, that theyare matter of all 
joy, and are to be so accounted. And because we must 
take the state of the subject, so as to understand the apos- 
tle speaking not of punitive but tentative afflictions, as 
such; therefore we are a little more concerned to inquire 
in-every case, how we may be able to discern when any 
affliction, or series of afflictions, are brought upon the peo- 
ple of God, or upon a particular person, for the sake of 
trial. For the stress of the whole business lies upon the 
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| always to be separated. 


But when the | 





In this case, I | 
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right understanding of this matter, and is the main thing 


we have to do in stating of the truth before us. 

Mn order to it therefore, you must know that though these 
two notions of afflictions, to wit, corrective and tentative, 
are very distinet; yet we are not to suppose that they are 
} It is very possible that an afilic- 
tion, or a state of affliction, may come upon a good man 
for both these ends at once; but it is impossible that both 
these ends should, at any time, be principal. "When both 
these ends do fall in together, so that afflictions are sent 
both to correci and also totry; yet:still one of them only is 
the principal end, and it is from thence that the denomina- 
tion is to be taken. As for instance; that aifliction is to 
be called tentative, or that state of affliction is to bear the 
name of temptation or trial, when this appears to be the 
chief end, which God designed and aimed at, in ordering 


| such a state of things to be the lot of his people, or ef this 


or that person. But when the principal end appears to be 
their chastisement, then they are to be accounted correct- 
ive afflictions; or punishments, and judgments, as these ex- 
pressions are also used with respect to the people of God. 
But yet it may be said, “How shall we kmow which end 
is principal, when an afilictive condition comes to be the 
lot of any of God’s people ?” 

This case cannot be very distinctly and particularly 
spoken to now, for that would take up all our time. I 
shall only say this one thing to it at present, which is very 
plain and clear, and I doubt not satisfactory to every one 
that seriously attends to it. When the people of God, who 
are in a state of affliction, have been and still are in a de- 
clension, as to matters of religion; or when this and that 
person can reflect, that they have been guilty of some very 
great enormity, some more notable transgression, and an 


all the reason in the world to look upon this affliction as 
punitive; that is, as principally designed for correction. 
But if the state of the church of God, when such an afflict- 
ed condition falls out to be their lot, is spiritually good; 
that is, if they have been for some time in a better condi- 
tion than ordinary, or ‘under no very observable delin- 
quency and decay in their spiritual state; then the course 
of afflictions, which they at such a time fall under, is 
chiefly tentative; or to be reckoned as. sent principally for 
the sake of trial. 

And truly if we look into the afflictions which befell the 
people of God in common, at different ages, you will find, 
by what you have recorded in the Old Testament, concern- 
ing the church in those days, (which consisted of the Jews 
for the most part,) that miseries always befell them, when 
they were in a state of apostacy from God, or some more 
notable defection ; which therefore constantly passed under 
the notion of corrections, or chastisements and punish- 
ments, upon that account. Butastowhat we find recorded 
of the sufferings of the church of God in the New Testa- 
ment, (which you know gives us an account only of a 
small space of time) those afflictions and sufferings befell 
good men, at a time when the church of God was in its best 
State; and when there was most of the vigour, the power, 
and spirit of religion, that ever was known. Therefore 
we have most reason to look upon the afflictions, that be- 
fell them, as designedly tentative; whereupon it is that 
you have afflictions more usually spoken of, in the New 
Testament, under the netion of trials and temptations. 

So that this is a short and summary account that I zive 
you of this matter: afflictions befall persons for correction, 
when they are in their worst state; for trial, when they are 
in their best. And now you have the state of the subject 
(as far as it is necessary) cleared up to you. But concern- 
ing afflictions il is said, when il is discernible that theyare 
principally tentative, that they are to be accounted matter 
of alljoy. And, 2 

2. This is the thing spoken of this subject, which we 
are now to speak to; weare toreckon these afflictions Joy, 
all joy. We shall need to say but little here. This joy, if 
wetake in the term al/ with it especially, includeth these 
two things; to wit, complacency, and gloriation: a being 
well pleased with these afflictions, and also a visible glory- 
ing upon such an account. It is true indeed these things 
are wont to be expressed by two different words, (Xapa, 
and’Aya)Xiacts,) whereas we have but one in the text. You 
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have them put together by our Saviour when he pro- 


WHEREIN AFFLICTIONS ARE 


Seconpty, I now proceed to the next general head to ~ 


Seem. IIE. 


nounces blessedness on them who suffer persecution for | be spoken to, after having stated this truth; and that is, to 
righteousness sake; “ Rejoice,” (says he) “and be exceed- | give you the grounds of it. What should be the ground 


ing glad,” Matt. v. 10, 11, 12. There is inward pleasure, 
an inward sense of pleasure, and a certain kind of triumph, 
that appear and fon forth themselves in conjunction. 
And when it is said, that we are to account it all joy, when 
we fall into such temptations, it implies, that we are to 
comprehend both these together in the sense of the expres- 
sion. In which expression, we are indeed to understand 
joy objectively, as is usual, and so very obvious that I need 
not hint it to you; not, I say, the act, but the matter of joy, 
as we before explained it to you. 

3. We have further to consider, concerning this propo- 
sition, the agreement of the object with the subject of it. 
How comes it to be truly said of afflictions, that they are 
matter of all joy 2 How do these agree together? It is very 
plain it is not a natural agreement; it is no agreement 
arising from any affinity that these afflictions have, in their 
own nature, unto joy. Nothing more remote than afflic- 
tion, and joy. Affliction “ for the present is not joyous, but 
grievous,” Heb. xii.11. Therefore that which connects 
them must be something extrinsical ; somewhat which God 
puts in the case, so as wholly to alter it from what it would 
else be in its natural state. But this we shall have occa- 
sion to show by and by, when we speak to the grounds of 
it, which we are to come to presently. 

IJ. Having considered the object, we are now to consider 
the nature of this judgment. The apostle bids us so to ac- 
count such afflictions, as we have considered, all joy, as 
that this may be a fixed kind of judgment with us; for so 
the word fyfcacde signifies. I shall particularly say but 
these two things about it :. 

1. That it must be a judgment spiritually enlightened, a 
judgment that is irradiated by a divine light shining upon 
it, by which the truth of the thing might be discerned ; 
whieh otherwise would go for a paradox, and that the 
most incredible one that ever was heard of. It must be a 
heavenly divine light, which must inform that judgment 
that shall be able to discern the truth here asserted, that 
these trying afflictions are matter of joy. And, 

2. It must be a judgment spiritually actuated and enliven- 
ed, that so il may become a practical judgment. By the 
former means it comes to bea clear judgment, when divine 
light once shines in the mind, so as that the truth of this 
matter appears very clear; by the latter means it comes to 
be a practical judgment, that is, such as is impressive of a 
‘proportionable correspondent frame of heart, which is that 
which the apostle chiefly intends here. For it would do 
persons but little good, to have such a notion only hover- 
ing in their minds concerning afflictions, that they are 
matter of joy; this would be but a cold business. The 
word cownt here in the text, is taken from the word 
fyyspovixdv, from whence that phrase is taken, which is ex- 
pressive of the leading faculty and power of thesoul. But 
there is nothing leading where nothing follows; the one 
implies the other. It is therefore implied here that this 
must be such a judgment as commands what is duly and 
properly the subject of it, and what ought to be command- 
ed; namely, the heart, and will, and affections of the soul. 
It implies that a person willingly bear a temper of spirit, 
proportionable to this judgment; that is, maintain a hol 
cheerfulness and vigour, and liveliness of spirit, throug 
the whole course of such an afflicted state, as may happen 
tobe his lot. Such a judgment it is that being enlightened 
from above is in some measure clear, and does not suffer 
us to be always in the dark, puzzled and entangled in our 
thoughts about the matter. Ina word, it is a judgment 
that being actuated by a divine power ought to be practi- 
cal, proportionable and conformable to itself; that so we 
may carry ourselves in a state of affliction, as though we 
judged in this case, that it is matter of great joy that we 
are brought into such a condition as this. 

Thus now you have the state of the truth in reference to 
the things propounded to be opened, concerning the subject 
spoken of, and particularly the nature of the judgment 
that is to be made concerning the afflictions that befall 
good men; which, as I have shown, must be spiritually 
enlightened, and so spiritually enlightened as to be a prac- 
tical principle in the soul. 





of this, that to a true judgment such afflictions as these are 
should be matter of joy? I can but just touch at what re- 
quires to be largely insisted upon. In general, if this be 
our case, that we are Christians exercised with tentative 
afflictions, we are to count them all joy, if we would judge 
rationally and prudently, both upon God’s account, and 
our own. ; 

I. On God’s account; and you have no reason to think 
it strange, that this should be alleged as a ground of a 
Christian’s rejoicing in temptations. For God and good 
men are no such strangers to one another, but that where- 
in his interest is concerned and advantaged, they have 
real matter of joy, both upon the account of their relation 
to him, and the determination of their spirits towards him 
and his interest. Now his interest is manifestly concerned 
to great advantage in this case; and by this means it 
hath always been promoted, and his glory hath shone 
forth illustriously through the trials that have befallen his 

eople. 

. If we speak of the glory of God, which is capable-cf 
being given to him; which cannot be the glory that is es- 
sential to his being, but his extrinsical, or adventitious 
glory, it may be said to lie in these two things: namely, 
in the display thereof, and in the agnition and acknow- 
ledgment of his glory upon that display. That is all we 
can make of glorifying God, and of his being glorified in 
the world; that there is a lustre shining forth, or a visible 
glorious: representation of him made; and then, that this 
be acknowledged, or taken notice of, and he be confessed 
hereupon to be glorious. Why both these are concerned, 
whenever it falls out to be the lot of his people to be exer- 
cised with tentative afflictions. 

1. There is a most visible display of his glory in this 
case; to wit, the glory of his power, of his wisdom, of his 
goodness, of his faithfulness and truth, both in sustaining 
and delivering his afflicted ones. There is a spirit of 
glory resting upon them in such a time and siate as that 
is. “If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy 
are ye,” 1 Pet. iv. 14. Men cast upon you reproach, God 
puts a glory upon you; for, as St. Peter expresses it, “the 
Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you:” it stays and 
abides with you, and hath a fixed settled residence upon 
you. Agreeable hereunto is the tenor of that prayer of 
St. Paul for the Colossians: “That ye might be strength- 
ened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto 
all patience, and long-suffering, with joyfulness; giving 
thanks unto the Father, who hath made us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light,” Colos. i. 
11, 12. Here is a very great display of the Divine glory 
in this case. And, 

2. The agnition or acknowledgment thereof is wont to 
ensue, which is the other thing considerable in God’s being 
glorified. Such as feel supports from God in their afflic- 
lions, do highly magnify him in their spirits; yea, and 
many times his glory is acknowledged by afflicting ene- 
mies themselves. They are made to confess that they 
have todo with somewhat they cannot master, a spirit that 
is too hard for them, even an invincible spirit. They are 
made to own’and confess that greater is he that is in the 
sufferers, than he that is in this world. 

I have sometimes taken notice in the histories of former 
times, concerning the persecutions that befell the people of 
God more than once, that this expression hath been used 
in those cases, ‘‘ The devil is in them;” that is, amore 
than an ordinary spirit. They could not but believe it 
was somewhat more than the spirit of a man that support- 
ed them; but if they called it by any other name, they 
must have reproached themselves, and acknowledged that 
they were fighters against God. However, they could not 
but have a secret conviction, (and it appears sometimes 
they had so,) that it was an almighty Spirit they were 
fighting against, when they were dealing with the people 
of God in this kind. 

This then is the ground of joy to the patients themselves, 
that though they suffer, yet God is glorified. His glory 
shineth through all the clouds and darkness that involve 


| them, and wherein they are inwrapt. The apostle speaks 
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as if he did not care what became of him, so that Christ 
might be but magnified by him, living or dying, Phil. 
1. 20. ; 

II. I now come to show that good men, exercised with 
such afflictions as the apostle speaks of, ought to rejoice in 
them on their own account; not only because of the glory 
that redounds to God thereby, but also because of the ad- 
vantage that accrues to themselves; which is twofold, 
hamely, reputative and real. 

1. A reputative advantage accrues to them from hence; 
for it isan honour and dignity put upon them to be called 
to suffer on this account, that is, for the sake of trial. As 
I remember, a heathen moralist says, “A soldier who is 
one of the number selected or picked out to go upon some 
very hazardous enterprise, if he be one of true fortitude 
and real valour, he will not say, ‘ Imperator de me malé 
meruib, sed bené judicavit. My general discovers a good 
opinion of me, and so he puts the honour of such a service 
upon me.” So when God thinks fit to exercise his people 
in a way of trial, he puts an honour upon them, saying ; 
“ Come forth, now, you shall be my champions, you shall 
be the buts and marks against which all the power and 
malice of devils and men shall be directed, and yet I will 
make you stand.” A poor bruised reed, God is able to 
rake to stand, as in another case is said concerning a weak 
Christian. A reed that is bruised, and hangs its head, is 
capable of being made to stand against all the storms and 
rage of earth and hell. ‘“ You,” as if he had-said, “are 
some of my instruments, which I will make use of to baftle 
hell and all the powers of darkness. I will make them, 
even by you, confess themselves outdone.” 

Here then is a great reputative advantage, an honour 
and dignity put upon good men, to come forth as God’s 
own champions; to contend on his behalf against every 
adversary and power in a way of affliction ; that so they 
may overcome them by the biood of Jesus and the word 
of his testimony, not loving their lives even to the death. 
This is some of the honour of these saints of God. And 
if it had not been accounted so in former days, we should 
not have had, among the writings of some of the ancients, 
consolations writ purposely to them who missed of mar- 
tyrdom ; whose lot it was to be delivered, and not to fall 
as martyrs, in the common day of trial. And then, 

2. There is a real advantage accruing from afflictions or 
temptations of this nature, both present and eternal. They 
that are exerciscd with them get great advantage by them 
at present, and foresee that they are like to do so here- 
after; as is instanced in one particular in the words im- 
mediately following my text. ‘‘ My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations; knowing that 
the trying of your faith worketh patience. Butlet patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,” James i. 2,3, 4. So that at the long 
run they tend to their consummation and perfection. But 
first it is said, “ knowing that the trial of your faith work- 
eth patience ;” which carries its intimation along with it, 
that this one single advantage or gain by the trial of faith, 
even the grace of patience, countervails all evils whatever 
which such trials can bring upon them. 

And certainly it is so, if it be considered what a heaven 
patience carrieth in it; namely, that meekness, that sub- 
jection to the Father of spirits, that complacency in his 
will, that holy fortitude and greatness of mind, which, I 
say, patience carries in itself. So that if a man had lost 
all that ever he had in the world, and got patience, he isa 
great gamer. Such a one is refined, and purged, and 
shines so much the more gloriously, as astar in the higher 
region, or the fpper firmament. But this is only a leading 
thing to the universal gain, which they, who are spiritual, 
have in other respects; for upon this improvement of 
patience the whole inward man partakes of so much the 
more strength, vigour, sprightliness, and activity. Spiritual 
strength and soundness are thereby throughout promoted ; 
so that they have great reason to glory with respect to the 
present gain and advantage, accruing from their afflictions. 

And then with respect to hereafter, what matter of joy 
and glory to think how all will be compensated to them 
inthe other world! The “light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, work out for them a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv.17. If we suffer with 
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Christ, we shall be also glorified together ; “ for I reckon,” 
says the apostle, (this is the computation I make,) “ that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed,” Rom. viii. 
17, 18. ‘These are things not to be mentioned the same 
day, one with the other, for there is no comparison be- 
tween them. ery. 

Therefore you see how it is that this same joy doth 
guide itself, and which way the eye of the soul is directed 
to the exercise of it: not to pore upon afllictions alone, 
but to consider them as subservient to glory. Thus says 
the apostle, ‘“We rejoice in hope ofthe glory of God.” 
And then it presently follows too, “ We rejoice in tribu- 
lations also ;” Rom. v. 2, &c. that is, considered with and 
in their subserviency to future glory. And this it is that 
makes them the matter of the highest joy. 

But I would say something by way of Use, though the 
time hath almost overslipt me. Sundry things might be 
inferred from hence, which I shall but name to you. 

I. Since this judgment, and the temper of spirit agreea- 
ble thereto, are peculiar to the case of trials or tentative 
afflictions, they must be necessarily otherwise where af- 
flictions are visibly punitive, and principally of a chasti- 
sing nature. As this judgment, namely, to count them all 
joy, answers the one case; so truly deep humiliation can- 
not but answer the other: even very deep humiliation, 
abasing oneself and lying low, and owning that the 
holy, righteous, jealous God is punishing them for the evil 
they have done. For in this case he is dealing with his 
children another way; he is notarraying them with glory, 
but clothing them with shame, before all the world. And 
therefore it is a season for them to be deeply humbled 
whenever that appears to be their stated case. Though to 
such persons there may be a mixture of pleasure, arising 
from the hope that God will bring such a state out of it 
(out of their sin aud suffering) as shall turn into matter of 
Joy afterwards. But the occasion of joy in:such a case is 
more occult, and remote; and is wrapt up in a great deal 
more visible matter of sorrow, shame, and humiliation, 
when it appears that an afflicted state is brought upon 
them purposely for punishmént and rebuke. And again, 

Il. We may infer hence, that mere patience is not 
enough for Christians under trying afflictions. It is not 
sufficient to be merely patient; they are to account their 
condition all joy. ‘Therefore the apostle prays that more 
patience might be granted to the Colossians, in the place 
mentioned before; that they might suffer with joyfulness, 
and give thanks to him who had made them meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light, Col. i. 
10—14. He writes there to such as were likely to meet 
with, or to have, very little of any earthly inheritance ; 
rather to lose what they had, for the sake of Christ: and 
he intimates that it was not enough for them to be merely 
content, or patient under such a loss, but it was suitable to 
their state to be in a high triumph and exultation of spirit 
upon this account; because God was thereby making them 
meet for another inheritance with the saints in light. Those 
Christians do not quit themselves well, nor as becomes 
them, who do only not murmur or repine that they are 
tried by afflictions: for the thing to be aimed at, in the 
midst of all such exercises, is to thank God, and rejoice in 
the thoughts of what they are to enjoy; namely, an inherit- 
ance with the saints in their pure, lightsome, peaceful, 
blissful regions. “What an inheritance have I above! 
Blessed be God, though I lose all I have in this world, 
while he is making me meet for such an inheritance; and 
makes it evident he hath such a design in hand as this 
upon me!” 

III. We learn too, that to be impatient and repining 
upon the account of afilictions, is greatly intolerable. To 
be patient merely, is not enough; to be impatient, is sim- 
plicity, folly, and sin. It is intolerable that we should 
think we are ill dealt with, when we are exercised with 
such afflictions as are designed only for the sake of trial. 
But I cannot stay on this head. 

IV. We learn, that joy is most exceedingly connatural 
to true living religion. ‘There cannot be a greater demon- 
stration of it than this, that there can be no state, exter- 
nally so bad, that can make their joy unseasonable; or 
that can make it an incongruous or unfitting thing for 
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them to rejoice. To have a disposition wnto spiritual and 
heavenly joy isa thing very intimate to the constitution of 
a true Christian. That must needs be a very strong, pre- 
dominant, prevailing principle in any thing, which converts 
and turns that which is of ai opposite nature into nutri- 
ment to itself; such is the joy as can even feed upon and 
maintain itself out of afflictions. God’s people can rejoice 
not only notwithstanding they are afflicted, but because 
they are so afflicted. 'The divers temptations they are ex- 
ercised with are counted the matter of their joy. And we 
may yet further infer hence, 

V. That there is something very peculiar in living true 
Christianity. For how odd a sound doth this carry to an 
unchristian ear, and how uncouth a taste to an unchristian 
heart, that afflictions are to be made and accounted matter 
of joy. But it is past all doubt that there is a real truth 
in the matter. We find that it hath been so; and that this 
is not a mere notion that hovers in the air, but is a practi- 
cal thing, and has been a tried case. Do not we read of 
the apostles’ rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for the name of Christ? Acisyv. 41. This was 
not only so in their account, but was really so. So we are 
told of the believing Hebrews, that they took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, Heb. x. 34. What! for a man to 
rejoice to be undone? A strange paradox that any, who 
was not seriously a Christian, should count this matter of 
joy! Therefore true Christianity hath somewhat peculiar 
to itself belonging to it. It is a very extraordinary thing, 
which lies without the compass and comprehension of all, 
who do not experimentally know it. 

Before I close, there are two things I would say to you 
by way of counsel. 

1. Labour to fix this judgment in general upon your 
minds. Let it not seem to you as an uncouth incredible 
thing. Itis a most certain truth, that afflictions in some 
cases may most reasonably be matter of joy. Itis a sad 
thing when we cannot obtain so much of ourselves as to 
receive this notion, and to believe the truth of what is here 
implied. For when we are bid to count so, it is implied 
that it is really so; that is, that afflictions in such a case, 
namely, for the sake of trial, are matter of joy. But our 
spirits boggle at this; we cannot tell how to receive or 
entertain it. And then, 

2. Endeavour that it may be your judgment with appli- 
cation to yourselves and your own state and case. And 
we must here take notice to you of what is m itself most 
obvious, that when we are directed to count it all joy when 
we fall into divers temptations, we are also directed to do 
whatever is necessarily pre-supposed hereunto. Itisnever 
to be imagined or thought, that one who lives in sin, who 
1s 2 Secure, carnal, earthly-minded creature, anda stranger 
to God and heaven, if any affliction should come upon him, 
that he must off-hand count ita matter of joy. No, there is 
something must intervene. What then is it we should 
apply ourselves to? Why, to endeavour to get intoasafe 
state of soul, and that things may be so with us God-ward, 
that if ever it come to be our case to be aftlicted we may be 
able to pass this judgment, so clear and satisfied as to 
impress the heart, that afflictions are to be counted all joy, 
and in such a case may actually ourselves rejoice. 

I thought to have insisted on sundry things here, but 
have not time. Yet I must observe, that to get our states 
clear with respect to God, and to keep and maintain our 
consciences both clean and quiet, are necessary to such a 
happy state as to able to rejoice in adversity. Then we 
shall suffer without grudging, and with rejoicing for the 
sake of Christ. How impossible is it ever to rejoice in an 
afflicted condition, till we have hearts brought under the 
power of aself-denying spirit; till we are mortified to this 
world, and. our spirits loosened and disengaged from every 
thing terrene! The man whose heart cleaveth to this earth; | 
who is taken with an ample estate, an opulent trade, a neat 
habitation, all desirable comforts and accommodations; the 
man, I say, who is so taken up with these things that his 
life is bound up in them, cannot endure the thought, upon 
any terms, of suffering in these kinds; it is death to him to 
think of it. But if a man’s spirit be once divested of an 
earthly frame, and can tell how to digest the thoughts of 
being undone, he may rejoice, and say ; ‘“‘ What am I, that 
I may not be undone? have not many as good as I been 
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undone? who shad as good an esiate, lived in as good 
credit in the world? Why may not I be poor, come into 
straits, be destitute of friends, and exposed to wants as well 
as others?’ When aman by familiar converse with these 
objects hath reconciled his spirit to them, so that he can 
digest these things, then he is in a Way to rejoice in such a 
case, when it comes to be his, and is able to say; ‘“ Blessed 
be God that I have an estate to sacrifice for Christ! that J 
had liberty, and had still a life, to sacrifice for him, when- 
ever he calls for it.” If we did but thus labour beforehand 
to inure ourselves to such thoughts as these; if we did but 
put the case frequently and make the supposition familiar 
to curselves, ‘‘ What if we were to live in a wilderness? 
dwell in a cave of the earth? What if we were to-go up 
and down helpless, living upon Providence for daily bread?” 
When we had, I say, used ourselves to think thus, and 
made the matter familiar to ourselves, we might, if it should 
come to be really our case, or God should put us upon the 
trial, .turn it into a matter of triumph and great joy. 

And so likewise it is highly necessary to live much in. 
heaven, and to realize that state to ourselves ; not to make 
it as a strange country, but this state rather in which we 
are, To aman that is abroad in some foreign country, 
which is full of war, trouble, and blood, it is some comfort 
to him (if he be certain of a way of return) to think, ‘‘ Well! 
Tam not to stay here-long in this troublesome country; I 
know how to get home to mine own house in a peaceful 
country ; I shall find all quiet there.” How pleasant a 
thought, I say, is this, especiaily if a man is sure of a re- 
turn! In this Gase he may be sure, and a Christian may 
say, ‘My own country is a quiet country; there will be 
nothing but peace, rest, pleasures, and delights to people of 
God. Here, indeed, I do not intend to abide. I do not 
expect to stay long here, this is not my country.” Oh, to 
be here, as in a-strange country, and io look upon that 
other, namely, heaven, as our own; will make it possible 
to us not only to despise, but even to rejoice in what we 
meet withal that is troublesome in this world, because it 
is part of our way home. It is indeed a dirty way, but it 
is our way notwithstanding to our better country. 

I would enforce all that has been said by a considera- 
tion or two, and so conclude. 

1. Think with yourselves how pleasant it is to have spi- 
rits got into this frame and posture, that we can reaily 
countit matter of joy to fallinto afflictions. Oh think, I say, 
how pleasant itis! For how happy are those persons, who 
when they have a prospect of great evils before them, are 
yet not afraid of them! and certainly we shall not be afraid 
of that, which we have an actual disposition to rejoice in. 
In such a case we should be under the pressure of no very 
tormenting fear. ‘‘ They that hearken to me” (Saith Wis-. 
dom) “shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet from the fear 
of evil,” Prov. i. 38. He that has got to this pitch, who 
can count it all joy to fall into divers temptations, is arri- 
ved already to a safe dwelling: he hath so hid himself in 
the Divine presence, that he issecure from the fear of evil. 
No evil can ever reach him. And consider again, 

2.. That this is the only way we have to make any good 
or advantage of a matter that is bad in itself and inits own 
nature. For let us a little recount ourselves. I believe 
there are few among us, if any, that have not some pros- 
pect, more or less, of troublesome days a coming; a very 
afflictive condition. Pray what shall we do in this case, 
if we will not do those things that tend to bring us into a 
capacity of making this judgment our own, in reference to 
our own concernments ? What have we else todo? Would 
we busy our thoughts how any such condition shall be 
prevented? Shall that heourconcern? Shall wetryif we 
can stop the sun, or alter the course of the stars? Do we 
think to change the external posture of the world? That 
is, alas! a hopeless thought, a vain attempt. 

But we have a nearer and a possible thing to do, namely, 
to get the temper of our own spiritsaltered ; brought off from 
this world; pitched upon another and a better world. We 
have no other course to take. Let us then drive the nail 
that will go. We have hopes that we may alter our spirits 
if we will employ our power so to do, but we cannot 
change the times and the seasons. That is our province 
and business. We have work to do here. We havea 
superintendency over our own spirits; here we are autho- 
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rized; God puts us upon it to see our own spirits, that if 
‘they be earthly, we may endeavour to get them made hea- 
_venly ; if impure, holy; if dead, lifely; if vain, serious. 
This is our own proper business. So that as our case is, 
our circumstances are.” We cannot hope to avoid suffer- 
ing, our business therefore is to avoid suffering uncomfort- 
ably; this, I say, is our great business. 'T'o avoid suffer- 
ing we cannot reasonably hope, though we should resolve 
to make shipwreck of faith, anda good conscience. For 
do we think, that all such persons that do so are secure 
trom suffering? It is a remarkable passage from Scripture 
we have in St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians. 
“There hath no temptation befallen you, but such as is 
common to men.” That is one consideration. Another 
is, “ But God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
témpted, above what you are able,” &c. 1 Cor. x.13. It 
is the former I would now speak to; “ No temptation hath 
befallen you, but such as is common tomen.” As if he 
had said; You are liable to afflictions as you are men, not 
merely as you are Christians; so that you cannot cer- 
tainly save yourselves from them, though you should ab- 
jare your Christianity. For what can a man be safe from, 
that is common to man? ‘These afflictions follow huma- 
nity. Are Christians the only men that are poor? that 
are crossed ? or ina prison? If a man bea man (reckon 
only so) he is liable on that account to these things. 
Therefore, I say, since we have no way in the world to 
secure us from suffering, our great concern is to labour 
that we may suffer in the most comfortable way we can; 
so as that when it comes to be our lot, we may be capable 
of counting it all joy. And then we are a thousand times 
upon better terms, than if we were sure never to feel 
afiliction ; for that is only an external good; but the other 
is a spiritual good. And these are to be estimated ac- 
eording to the capacity and condition of the subject. I 
hope my fiesh, my body, is not capable of so much hurt, 
as my spirit is of good. To be freed from afflictions, itis 
true, would be the advantage of the outward man; but to 
be able to bear them rejoicingly is an advantage to the 
soul; a thing capable of greater good than my outward 
man is capable of. 7 
‘Therefore this is the great thing that lies upon us to do; 
to take heed, since we cannot be sure we shall not suffer, 
that we do not suffer as evil doers; neither in respect of 
the cause, nor of the temper of our spirits: to take heed 
that we suffer not so, as that it shall be the effect of a con- 
troversy between God and us; or the affliction be regarded 
as his coming upon us with anger and displeasure. We 
. are to see to it that we have no rebuke nor anger to reflect 
upon; (these tend to shame, these are humbling things ;) 
that we may regard his sovereignty and divine pleasure as 
things in which we may rejoice and triumph; which so- 


veréign pleasure we may rejoicingly comply with, when | 


once we can make it out, that the affliction of our lot is 
principally of a tentative nature, to try our loyalty to 
God, and fidelity to his interest. 


SERMON IV.* 
1 Peter v. 10. 


But the God of all grace, who hath called us into his eternal 
glory by Christ Jesus, ufter that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, setile you. 

?, 


¥ sHaLL spend none of your time at all in looking upon 
the context. And although there are many great truths, 
which lie within the compass of this verse, as any of you 
may easily apprehend at first sight; I shalk only pitch 
upon that one which I intend to insist upon, and which it 
may he hoped will be equally suitable to the time and to: 
our case, asitistothe text. You may without further 
preface take it thus; 

That to a right and well-disposed judgment, spiritual 
improvements and advantages by sufferings, are more de- 
sirable, than a freedom from those sufferings themselves. 

* Preached at Plaisterer’s Hall, Pebruary 28th, 1677. 
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That the ground may be clear, I shall present you with 
a supposition or two, before I proceed to make out the 
truth itself. As, 

First, We will suppose these expressions, to wit, 
“make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you,” do all 
of them hold forth to us spiritual improvement and gain. 
Tapprehend that none of you will doubt, but the apostle 
by these expressions intended the better state of those, to 
whom he wrote, in spiritual respects. We may suppose 
not of each person considered absolutely, and singly ; but 
all considered in common, that they might be brought into 
abetter state with reference to their spiritual concernments 
and affairs; which indeed the word xaraprica: doth more 
especially seem to hint to us. It signifies the setting in 
joint what was unjointed before, and quite out of frame; 
and so rather imports a relation to a community, than to 
a single person alone. But take all together, and no doubt 
the expressions do intend spiritual improvement and ad- 
vantage. And then again, ONLI Be 7 Terme 

Secondly, We may lay down further supposition, that 
the order of the sufferings here mentioned is not merely 
that of précedency intime, but of subserviency to some kind 
of cause that has an instrumental influence to their spiritual 
advantage, “ After that ye have suffered awhile, or you 
having suffered a little,” (as the words may be read, for 
the word “after” is not in the Greek text,) “may the God 
of all grace make you perfect,” &c. But it would be very 
unreasonable to suppose, that these sufferings should only 
precede, and no more; or have only an idle priority in 
respect of time; for that were to suppose, that God, as it 
were, was consenting to it, that they should suffer for no- 
thing, or tono purpose. And therefore we must conclude 
that the apostle intended to insinuate, that this precedent 
state of suffering would conduce and contribute much to 
their spiritual improvement; which he had principally in 
his eyé, on their behalf. These things being supposed, { 
shall endeavour very briefly to evince to you, 

I. That a well-informed judgment will reckon, and dces 
reckon and account, as you have heard, namely, that spi- 
ritual improvements and adyantages by sufferings are 
more desirable, than a freedom from those sufferings 
themselves. And, 

II. Show you what reason and ground it has so to 
judge. And this I shall do only from the text, and with 
all possible brevity, that I may hasten, to.the use which I 
chiefly intend. * 

I. That a well-informed judgment doth reckon spiritual 
improvements by sufferings to be more desirable, than a 
freedom from those sufferings themselves. We need no 
further light than what the text affords us to make this 
point clear, if we will but admit this twofold considera- 
tion. 

1. That this great apostle was undoubtedly furnished 
with wisdom enough to understand what was really best 
for these scattered strangers, to whom he writes here. 
There can be no room for a doubt concerning this. And, 

2, That he was prompted by that love, which woud 
certainly engage him to pray for that which was best for 
them, according to his judgment. We can, I say, doubt 
of neither of these, if we will but consider that this prayer 
of his was indited by the Spirit of all wisdom and love. 
We cannot therefore doubt but that he both understood 
that to be best for them, which really.was so; and that he 
thereupon prayed for that, in great kindness of heart to 
this poor people, which he so understood to be best. No 
more need be said to evince that a well-informed judg- 
ment will determine thus, that spiritual improvement by 
sufferings is better than a freedom from them, and more 
desirable. I proceed to show, 

II. That there is a sufficient reason for such ajudgment, 
which we may also see in the text; that is, that it is more 
desirable to have sufferings improved, than to have them 

resently removed from us. And this appears most suit- 
able to that grace by which Christians are called; and 


‘also to that glory unto which they are called. 


Observe the connexion ofthe request, which the apostle 
makes on the behalf of these scattered Jews ; (as we have 
most reason to suppose them Jews converted to Chris- 
tianity ;).do but observe, I say, the connexion ofthe request, 
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with the preface to it; ‘‘ The God of all grace, who hath 
called you to his eternal glory by Jesus Christ, make you 
perfect,” &c. It isto be supposed, that the preface in this 
prayer (as it is usually intended in all such prayers) should 
carry somewhat or other in it, agreeable to the matter af- 
terwards prayed for. And so it really is here. For the 
apostle does not pray, that these Christians might not suf- 
fer; but that upon, or by the means of, their sufferings, 
they might receive that great and spiritual advantage, of 
being brought into a more perfect and better state than 
they were in before; and gain more strength, more sta- 
bility, more fixedness than ever. And to pray thus, I 
say, is, 

1. Most suitable to that grace by which they had been 
called; or most suitable to God, as he is the God of all 
grace, 

But it may be said, ‘Is that suitable to the gracious na- 
ture of God, to let his own peculiar people be abused by a 
vile, wicked world? to expose that sort of persons (who 
of all others do alone love him, and are true to him among 
men) unto violent and injurious usage from the rest of 
mankind?’ Yes, certainly; if we consider the matter 
well, it is most suitable. God is, it is true, a Father to 
that select people; but consider where the relation falls, 
and where it terminates. He is said in contradistinction 
to the fathers of our flesh, to be the Father of our spirits, 
Heb, xii. 9. It is certainly most suitable to the love of 
God to let his own people suffer, if you will allow his love 
to be correspondent to the relation. He is indeed related 
to them as a Father, but to what of them? To their spi- 
rits principally, and especially to that spiritual product, or 
new nature, of which he is the immediate Author. There 
the relation terminates, to that he is chiefly related as a 
Father, and there his care and love goes with the rela- 
tion, “ Let it be well with their spirits, and it matters not 
much how it goes with them any where else. I am the 
Father of their spirits; Iam to take care it may go well 
with them upon spiritual accounts. Therefore if their 
flesh feel pain, if it suffer want, if it be pinched and strait- 
ened, if it languish and complain, it agrees very well with 
my relation to their spirits, asa Father to them. Let it 
then be so, let sufferings come upon them, if all this shall 
prove to the greater advantage of their spirits; if they 
shall thereby come to have so much more thriving and 
prosperous souls ; if by this means they grow more re- 
fined; more freed from terrene dross; be more fitted for 
my fellowship; rendered more capable of doing me duty 
in their respective places; and of tasting and relishing the 
pleasure thereof: if this be the case, I think I deal with 
them but as a Father, whose relation is to their spirits.” 

The apostle speaks of this with a great deal of compla- 
cency, and as one that is highly well pleased.‘ Though 
(says he) our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen, are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen, are eternal,” 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
17, 18. He does not speak this with any kind of regret 
that he found the outward man so struckas tobe continu- 
ally liable to perish. 

“No,” saith he, “let it perish daily; I matter it not. 
Though it does perish, that signifies nothing to me, so that 
the inward man be but renewed day by day.” And, 

2. It is more suitable to that state of glory, whereunto 
we are called; as well as to that grace, by which we are 
called. It is very necessary to our being introduced into 
that glorious, blessed state, that we be prepared, and made 
some way fit for it, before we reach it. And the great 
concernment and necessity of this makes the apostle Paul 
bless God, with a great deal of triumph, on the behalf of 
taose Christian Colossians to whom he wrote; and he 
puts them upon blessing of God, that though they were 
suffering to that degree as that they stood in. need of all 
patience, yet that all this while he was making them meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Col. i. 11, 12. He speaks of it as the proper matter of 
thanksgiving, that though they suffered so much as to re- 
quire their being strengthened with all might, according to 
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the glorious power of God; yet it was all well enough: 
they were so far from having cause to complain, that they 
had a great deal of reason rather to give thanks to God. 
As if he had said, “It is a pure, a bright, and lightsome 
region that you are going fo, and you need a great deal of 
refining before you come there, that you may be fit to be 
received. You need to have your spirits clarified, and 
freed from all impure dross, even while you are suffering 
so.as that all patience is requisite unto it. You have 
therefore reason to give thanks, if God by this means is 
making you meet to partake of the inheritance of the 
saints, in their state of life, purity, and perfection.” 

This is also intimated in that place before mentioned. 
“ T do not_care,” as if he had said, “though the outward 
man perisheth, while the inward is renewed day by day.” 
And how is it renewed ? Why thus, the “light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, works out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 16, 17. 
But how do afflictions work outa state of glory for us? 
In answer to this, we are to consider what notion we 
ought tc have of the glory, whereof the saints are to be 

artakers hereafter; and by which they are to be made 

appy and blessed. Now it is not merely an objective 
glory that can make me happy, and be the satisfaction of 
my soul ? that is, to have only some glorious sights to be- 
hold and look upon, andno more. ForI can be happy by 
nothing, which is not united to me; and it is impossible 
any one should be blessed by a distant good, severed from 
themselves. And therefore we are told how we are to 
conceive of this.glory, by St. Paul, who tells us it is a glo- 
ry that is to be revealed in us, Rom. viii. 18. It is a glory 
most intimate to the subjects, and by which they are made 
glorious; not merely to be seen, but what they themselves 
are to bear: and therefore the apostle says it is eis fpas, to 
be revealed in, or into us. Itis that impress of the Di- 
vine glory, which is imparted and communicated from 
God to the soul, upon the vision of his blessed face; by 
which it is transformed perfectly now into the same like- 
ness, as much as a creature can be like to him. Here is 
the glory, by which souls are made happy and blessed at 
last; and into the stated participation of which they are 
now actually called by Jesus Christ. 

Now consider this glory so, as here explained, and it is 
very apprehensible how the light afflictions, that are but 
for a moment, do work it out for us. For they gradually 
refine the soul after the image of the Divine nature, make 
it more and more conformed to God; and according to 
the degree of the progress to which this refining work is 
carried on by such means while we are in this world, is 
our participation of the Divine glory hereafter. Accord- 
ing to the capacity of the vessel, which God hath design- 
ed to be a vessel of glory and honour, is the measure of 
that glory which is to be put into it in the other state. But 
certainly by this refinement, to which afflictions are so 
subservient and useful in this world, the soul is made 
more and more capable and receptive; it is refined and 
enlarged at once. And thus it is more suitable to that 
state of glory to which we are called, which was to be 
proved, in order to show that it is more desirable to have 
sufferings improved, than to be freed from those sufferings 
themselves. Therefore now to apply this, as the time will 
allow; 

I. We may learn hence, that we have another interest 
to concern ourselves about, besides that of our flesh or 
outward man. For otherwise it could never be understood 
how that, which is really an offence and prejudice to the 
outward man, should be an advantage to us in any other 
respect. As chastising afilictions by a paternal rod are 
natural evils, but yet inflicted on us for spiritual good. It 
is plain then, I say, we have another interest about which 
we ought to be concerned. 

II. We may further collect; that these two interests, as 
they are very distinct, so they are ordinarily, too, very 
opposite to one another, That may make for the advantage 
of the spirit or inward man, which is greatly to the hurt 
and prejudice of the outward; and that which contributes 
to the gratification and pleasure of the outward man, may 
be very prejudicial to the inward. These are opposite 
interests, and we should consider them as such; and it 
would be of very great advantage to us, through our 
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whole course, to carry this as a fixed thought with us, 
“ That the interests of my flesh, and of my spirit, are often 
Stated in such an actual opposition to oné another, that 
what makes for the adyantage of the one, is frequently 
hurtful and prejudicial to the other,” For if we would but 
allow ourselves to consider this, and admit it asa fixed 
thought, then it would not, upon every occasion that oc- 
curs to us, be our first concern and care; namely, “ What 
shall I do to save my flesh and outward man? how shall 
I order matters that all may go well with that ?” espe- 
cially as there is another interest in myself, which may be 
provided for by the methods of Providence, that cast a 
severe and threatening aspect upon the other. And, 

Til. We may hence further learn, that the interest of 
the inward man is much more considerable than that of 
the flesh; which is the subject of the supposed sufferings, 
of which the apostle speaks, who puts up a very solemn 
request for spiritual advantage by such sufferings. He 
that loved them so well does not pray, that they might not 
suffer at all; but only after that they had suffered a little, 
they might be perfected and established. Certainly our 
spiritual interest is more considerable than our outward 
interest ; and we should be willing that the interest and 
advantage of the flesh should be sacrificed to the interest 
of the soul; and that which I am willing to part with for 
another, must certainly be less considerable than that 
other, But, 

IV. We may also learn, that sufferings are not novel- 
’ ties among the people of God in this world; neither are 

they to be looked upon as novel, even the sharpest and se- 
verest of them. The apostle directs those, to whom he 
writes, in the same chapter, that they should look with 
another kind of eye upon an afflicted state, than to suppose 
it a new thing, or as if nothing like it was known before. 
fn the verse before my text, he intimates that they only 
suffered such afflictions as were common to others in the 
world, and such as many good men had endured, who 
were gone before them. And in another place of this 
epistle he admonishes them not to think strange even of the 
fiery trial, (“ which,” says he, “is to try you,”) as if some 
strange thing had happened to them; assuring them that 
after that they had suffered awhile, the Spirit of glory and 
ef God should rest upon them, That they should suffer 
was reckoned upon, taken for granted ; and therefore it 
speaks a very strange spirit among us, if the thoughts of 
any sufferings should presently startle us. What! are we 
grown so soft and delicate, that we must meet with no 
afflictions in the world? as if it were a more wonderful 
thing that we should suffer, than others who haye gone 
before us in former days. Wherein are we better than 
they ? 

Bat I pass on to another use, which may be for con- 
viction to us, who seem to be so much of another judg- 
ment from the apostle, in this important case. And there 
are two or three things which I would here premise. As, 

I, That there is no present question depending whether 
we should simply desire to be freed from affliction, yea or 
no; or whether, considering the matter simply in itself, 
we may not judge it desirable to be free from affliction. 
This is not the thing concerned in the present discourse, 
nor any part of it. It will be easily acknowledged, that 
the sufferings we speak of are natural evils; and evil as 
such, or in itself, cannot be eligible to a reasonable nature. 
But the thing we speak of is, that when these two matters 
are compared ; to wit, freedom from afflictions, and spi- 
ritual advantage by them, we should not prefer the for- 

“mer; not but that a freedom from suffering, simply in it- 
self and alone, is a desirable thing ; but compared with the 
spiritual advantages arising from thence, is not to be pre- 
ferred or desired by us. And, , 

II. I again premise, that by judgment here I do not in- 
tend a mere notional, but a practical, judgment. For I 
make no question but we are all of the apostle’s mind 
without any more ado; and agree with him that it is bet- 
ter to have spiritnal advantage by affliction, than to be free 

’ from it. But when we speak of a practical judgment, here 
it is that our error lies, and wherein we are to be rectified. 
The practical judgment is that, to which the temper of a 
man’s soul doth correspond ; that which is of such power 
and prevalency with a man, as to impress its own like- 
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hess, or somewhat correspondent: to-iiself upon his own 
heart, upon his will, his choice, and affections; and so 
consequently influence the course of his walking and con- 
versation, The thing therefore I complain of, in this case, 
is, that the temper of our spirits is so unsuitable ; so unlike 
the apostle’s judgment in this case, that spiritual improve- 
ment by suffering is more desirable than freedom fron, it, 
These things being premised, I shall evince, 1. That 
there is a failure among us in these things, particularly 
that we are not like-minded with the apostle in this matter ; 
and then, 2. Show you the great evil of it, that is, of our 
error in this regard. 

1, I am to evince that there is a great failure or mistake 
in our judgment, if we are not of the same mind with the 
apostle, as to this point. And this I would do by putting 
a few queries to you, by which you may be able to con- 
vict yourselves wherein the matter does require, and will 
admit. As, 

(1.) Whether are we more sensible of the exernal cala- 
mities which befall us, than of inward spiritual distempers ? 
Suppose a person by some surprising providence lose all 
he had in the world, is reduced to the utmost distress and 
necessity, whether is not this more grievous, or more sen- 
sibly felt, than inward spiritual evils? ‘‘Do Iso cry and 
bemoan myself, because of the body of sin and death, as I 
do when I have lost my friend, my husband, my wife, my 
child, my house, my estate, my pleasant delectable things 
in this world?’ In such cases we cry out as undone per- 
sons ; we mourn, and refuse to be comforted. ‘‘ But I have 
an earthly, vain heart; a heart that will not be brought to 
live in love and communion with God ; unapt to prayer, to 
meditation, to spiritual commerce with heaven.” Do 
we so sensibly complain upon these accounts, I say, as 
men are apt to do under the sharp and acute sense of ex- 
ternal evils? ‘This shows which way the poize of our spi- 
rits inclines, and we may plainly discern it by urging our- 
selves with this question. 

(2.) Whether do we more dread and fear the coniinu- 
ance and increase of inward distempers, or external suf- 
ferings ? which, I say, is more the matter of our dread? 
I have a near evil that hath pressed me, and is like to do 
so still; a carnal, stupid, terrene, and corrupt heart ; whe- 
ther do I dread the continuance of this, or the increase of 
it, more than I do the continuance or increase of any ex- 
ternal sufferings that are upon me, or may threaten me ? 
If you should be told that there is danger of being de- 
voured in all your external concerns by a formidable 
enemy; or that you are in danger of fire, of great losses, 
of coming into a decayed state in respect of your trade and 
traffic ; which things would you think of with most dread 2 
Should not we dread more the thoughts of being turned 
out of all, driven from house and home, of going to seek 
our bread in desolate places, of wandering in wildernesses 
and deserts, lurking in dens and holes of the earth? 
Should we not, I say, think of these things with more 
dread, than we ordinarily do of that close, latent enemy, 
that lies lurking at our very hearts and souls? namely, 
infidelity within, and disaffection to God; a proneness to 
depart from him, and a heart bent to backslide? Which 
sort of evils are we most apt to dread ? 

(3.) Which should we consider with more pomp ecciay 
an external state of things just agreeable to such an idea 
as we could form to ourselves in ovr own minds; or an 
inward frame of holiness, agreeable to the idea which the 
blessed God hath set before us in the word of truth ? which. 
I say, should we think of with more delight? Suppose we 
should have the prospect set before us of such a state oi 
things in outward respects as we could wish; garners 
yielding all kind of store, nothing but prosperity, pleasure, 
and peace in our dwellings; all the liberty our. hearts 
could desire, to do and walk according to our own incli- 
nations: and frame again the prospect of an enlightened, 
lively mind and spirit; full of God, full of heaven, full of 
Divine love, full of spiritual strength, vigour, activity, and 
fervour in all holy exercises whatsoever; and which, I 
pray, of these seemeth the more grateful prospect to us ? 
Or which is the more taking thing with our hearts, upon 
the view of the one and the other? to have in outward re- 
spects, all the opulence and prosperity our hearts could 
wish on the one hand; and on the other, to have hearts 
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disentangled and freed from sin, so as that we may go to 
God upon all occasions with freedom, or without restraint, 
aid always converse with him with delight 4 

Such questions as these closely urged may convince 
some, as the case may require, how much they differ from 
this apostle ; and are of a different sense and estimate from 
him, in reference to what we are speaking of. And if there 
be such a disagreeing judgment in this case, then we are 
to consider, 

2. The great evil of it. And this I might represent to 
you very largely ; but at present, take some account of it 
only in these few particulars. 

(1.) It speaks great injudiciousness in the matter of 
discerning between things that differ, and which doth more 
excel, It is one great part of the work and business of 
judgment to distinguish between things, that are of dif- 
ferent value from one another; and he is a very injudi- 
cious man, who is not able to prefer those things that are 
more excellent, which when compared and judged of do 
vastly differ: as it would argue very great injudiciousness, 
indeed, if I could not tell which of the two to prefer, a gay 
feather, or a rich diamond. The odds is so vastly great 
‘here, that it must needs argue a great want of discerning 
the just value of things: and so it must in like manner if 
we cannot tell which is to be rather chosen, a little free- 
dom from-pain and affliction, or that which is a great ad- 
vantage and gain to the inward man. 

(2.) It argues very great unbelief of the truth of God’s 
word in reference to this very case. It is expressly said, 
All things shall work together for good, to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to his purpose, 
Rom. viii. 28. But we do not believe this: for it is plain 
that if we did believe it, it were then altogether impossible 
we should reject or less value that, which at the same time 
we believe to be the greater good. For it is spiritual good 
that is there meant, which is to be wrought out by exter- 
nal natural evils. And can we tolerate in ourselves an 
habitual indisposition to take God’s word? Sure, me- 
hinds, we should look upon this as a most intolerable 
thing. 

(3.) It argues a very low and mean temper of spirit, 
when we do not know how to value and savour most our 
best and most excellent good. It shows that we havea 
very vile esteem of our own souls, when we are more con- 
cerned about a clod of clay, a lump of flesh, than we are 
about them, or their benefit and advantage. And, 

(4.) It argues most unworthy thoughts of the wisdom 
and goodness of the providence of God, with respect to 
those sufferings and afflictions we speak of. It looks as if 
we did not really believe, that they are brought upon us 
for some greater good, than any we can lose, or be indam- 
aged in, by them; or that we thought that neither wisdom, 
or goodness, conducted the course of affairs towards us. 
What account can we give, or what reasons produce, 
why the course of Divine Providence should run so and 
so, (as it many times has done in the world,) as to cast 
smiling fair aspects on the worst sort of men, and frown- 
ing severe aspects on the better sort? Hence men have 
been apt to make very sinister interpretations and applica- 
tions. Thus the prophet Malachi charges some in his 
time: ‘‘ Ye have wearied the Lord with your words: yet 
ye say, Wherein have we wearied him? When ye say, 
Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, 
and he delighteth in them; or, Where is the God of judg- 
ment ?? Mal. ii. 17. And truly, though we have explicit 
formed thoughts otherwise, yet the sense of our hearts will 
seem to be agreeable to such thoughts as these, if we tole- 
rate in ourselves the error which I am detecting, and re- 
presenting the evil of; that is, of supposing that it were 
better to be freed from afflictions, than to have them im- 
proved to our gain and advantage. Either we must think, 
that afflictions come upon the people of God by chance, 
and so that God has no design at all by such an ordering 
of things; or else, that he afflicts his people out of hatred 
and perfect ill-will ; both which are monstrous and horrid 
thoughts. It were altogether an unaccountable thing, upon 
the whole matter, why the course of the dispensations of 
God’s providence should be as it ordinarily is, that the 
saints should be exposed to sufferings and afflictions, while 
the wicked live in ease, prosperity, and pleasure; I say, 
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this were unaceountable, if it could not be said that there 
is some greater good to be wrought out by these sufferings, 
which shall abundantly compensate and countervail them. 
But if we persist in the error I speak of, we lose the only 
way of solving this difficulty of providence. . 

(5.) To represent the evil of this error yet more, I would 
observe, that it argues much impatience and weakness of 
spirit: for patience is passive power, fortitude, or ability 
to suffer. It argues very great weakness when we had 
a great deal rather not be good, than suffer affliction. Sure 
itis asign that we can suffer nothing. And if there be 
such a disposition to faint in the day of adversity, our 
strength is small; as saith the wise man; and this is not 
only our great infelicity but our sin. 

(6.) It is a tacit choosing of sin, rather than affliction ; 
and certainly that is a very bad thing. It is manifestly so, 
if we consider and look upon the case asitis. ‘“ Let me 
be impure still, drossy and terrene still, unlike to God 
still; so my flesh may but escape, my sense be gratified 
and indulged, and incur no prejudice.” 

(7.) Lastly, It argues a great deal of pride; and also 
insensibleness both of what we deserve and what we need_ 
If any can by no means bring their spirits to think of suf- 
fering, there commonly lies at the bottom an insensibility 
of what they are; what wretched hearts and untoward na- 
tures they have. It is little apprehended whit we deserve, 
and what we need, when we look upon such an aspect of 
providence as unsuitable ; which threatens us with suffer- 
ing, and is like to prove afilictive. This should he the 
sense of our hearts: ‘‘ Alas! whatever I suffer, it is much 
less than my iniquity deserves! Yea, if I sufier never so 
severely, it is but what the exigency of my case requires. 
My heart is very sleepy and dead, and needeth rousing ; 
it is very drossy, and needs a hot furnace.” And we 
should think so if we thought of ourselves aright, and if 
too good an opinion of ourselves did not blind our eyes. fT 
might mention several things more, but the time permits 
not. Ishall only desire hereupon in the close, to recom- 
mend two things; 

_ 1. That we should fix this judgment of the apostle in 
ourselves, as the standard and measure of our own. I 
judge thus, as the apostle Paul says; ‘‘I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be» com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us,” Rom. 
vili. 18. As if he had said, ‘‘ This is my logic, | compute 
so upon the whole matter; and this is the result I come 
to, having considered it thoroughly, and viewed it on every 
side.” Let us settle our judgment of this in like manner, 
and record it: ‘ This was my mind at such a time, and I 
came then to be convinced of the truth of it. I willnever 
alter it, till Isee better reason (which I suppose I never 
shall) for laying it down, than I had to take it up.” And 

2. Agreeably hereunto let us direct the scope, current, 
and end of our prayers, on such days as these, as the apos- 
tle here doth his. It is necessary our hearts should be 
brought to an agreement with our judgments, What is 
the good I should most desire, and wish, and seek for my 
soul this day ? If this bea right judgment which we have 
now heard of, it will be very good for us, at such times as 
these, and even at all times, in our prayers, to say: “I 
pray not that I may be freed from suffering ; that is not 
the great thing request: As to that I refer myself to the 
Divine pleasure, and acquiesce in the determination of 
Providence. But, O Lord! I have another request to 
make unto thee, that whatsoever shall befall me, I may 
have more of thine image ; more life and strength ; vigour 
and heavenliness; fitted for holiness in this world, and 
blessedness in the other. And then let my sufferings be 
what they will, so they be but subservient to this great de- 
sign, of procuring my spiritual advantage.” 

And we pray upon pretty sure grounds when we pray 
thus. We do not need to doubt whether this be agreea- 
ble to the Divine will or no. We are upon a certainty. 
If I should insist peremptorily in prayer upon this and 
that temporal good for myself, or the community I belong 
unto, it may be said; “ Where is the promise ?. and there- 
upon, where is the faith of being heard in such a prayer ?” 
But Iam sure I pray agreeably to his own will, when I 
pray, that I may be brought into spiritual prosperity. I 
am sure therein to suit with what he himself doth com- 
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mand. This willbe acceptable and well-pleasing to God ; 
and turn to my ineffable good and advantage, both here 
and hereafter. 
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SERMON V.* 


Isaiah Lxiii. 10. 


But they rebelled, and vexed his holy Spirit: therefore 
Me was turned to be their enemy, and he fought against 
them. 


In the foregoing part of this chapter you have a repre- 
sentation, as it is generally agreed, of our Lord Christ in 
triumph; returning asa conqueror from his victories, with 
garments discoloured with the blood of the slain. ‘ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah ? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength? I that speak in righteous- 
ness, mighty to save.” The enemies, whom the Messiah is 
supposed to have engaged against, are represented and set 
forth by Edom, and the metropolis thereof, Bozrah; be- 

- eause they were the next enemies to the church of God} 
mostly confined within Palestine, upon which Idumea 
bordered, and who were continually vexatious, and afflic- 
tive to them: by these, I say, are the spiritual enemies re- 
presented, which our Lord Jesus Christ was to set himself 
against. And so I have taken notice of a certain author 
(thongh I profess not to like all his allegories) who alle- 
gorically speaks of the carnal part, under the name of 
Edom. “ The mind or spirit ought to follow God un- 
weariedly, without deviating or turning aside, lest he come 
into Edom ;” alluding no doubt to the word itself edom or 

earth, as the name of Adam comes from the same root. 
Against these spiritual enemies, that readily fall in with 
our carnal earthly part, did our Lord Jesus Christ use his 
prowess, unto a glorious victory and triumph. This being 
represented, how ready the Redeemer was to undertake 
on the behalf of them, who were to be defended and saved 
by him; a reflection is made upon God’s former dealings 
on the behalf of this people, and their unequal carriage 
and deportment towards him, in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth verses. But { cannot go distinetly over them. Unto 
which this complaint is subjoined; ‘‘ But they rebelled, 
and vexed his holy Spirit; therefore he was turned to be 
their enemy, and he fought against them.” 

‘There are two things, which present themselves to our 
view and consideration, from these words: namely, that 
the rebellions of a people professing the name of God, are 
very vexatious to his Spirit; and that such vexations en- 
gage him against them as theirenemy. To speak to both 
these together, for the sake of despatch, I shall do only 
these two things. 

First, Inquire concerning the evil done; that is, vexing 
the Spirit of God, by rebelling against him. And, 

Seconpuy, Concerning the evil suffered; and that is, 
his turning against them, so as to become their enemy. 
Upon which the use of all) will ensue. 

First, As to the evil done, we are to inquire in the first 
place concerning the nature of it; and then, in the next 
place, the cause thereof, - 

1. Let us consider the nature of the evil done, namely, 
the vexing of the Spirit of God. We are not to under- 
stand it asif the blessed Spirit of God was capable of such 
vexation, as we are in ourselves; that is, of real pertur- 
bation or passion. That, common reason will tell us, the 
Divine nature is not capable of. But yet notwithstanding, 
this doth not signify nothing; there is some great. thing 
lies under this expression, which we may conceive of in 
these two particulars. 

_ (1) His will is really crossed ; somewhat is done, that 

-is against his will. Imean his will concerning our duty, 

not his will concerning the event; against; his preceptive 

will, and consequently against that good, which he wills 

to us upon the supposition ofour compliance with his just 
* Preached at Haberdashers’ Ha!l, June Ist, 1677. 
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and righteous will. He really wills many things in re- 
ference to men, which he doth not will efiectually to pro- 
cure that they shall be done, He wills our obedience and 
duty; and, as this is connected with it, he wills also our 
felicity and happiness. The will of God in the former 
part, is expressed by his precepts} in the latter, by; his 
promises, so far as they are of a general tenor. But there 
isa will of his in reference to the event, of which it may 
be truly said, ‘‘ Who hath resisted his will,” Rom. ix. 19, 
When the commands of God are disobeyed, and persons 
by their disobedience rush upon vengeance, and put them- 
selves under the effects of Divine displeasure ; then is that 
done, which is averse to the legislative will of God, as it 
is signified to us by his word. And this is implied in the 
expression in the text of his being vexed; namely, that 
there is a matter or object lying before him, at which he 
may take offence, or resent. 

(2.) It is implied also, that he doth apprehend and resent 
this matter; though without any commotion or pertur- 
bation. He resents it so as not to look upon it as a matter 
of indifference.. It does not escape his. notice, as profane, 
atheistical spirits are apt to fancy; who say, “ The Lord 
shall not see, neither will the God of Jacob regard it,” 
Psal. xciv. 7. No, there is no such thing to be imagined. 
God takes notice of the matter, and resents the wrong 
done to him; yet so calm is the resentment, as every way 
agrees with the felicity of the Divine nature, It is this 
which he lays up in store, as it is emphatically expressed 
by Moses, and seals up among his treasures, Deut. xxxii. 
34, This he keeps by him as the just matter of a con- 
troversy, which he will manage; and will animadvert 
upon it in his own time, and when a fit and proper season 
shall come. So much then are we to conceive as spoken 
of God, or of the Spirit of God, under the expression of 
its being vexed. 

2, We are now to inquire concerning the cause of this _ 
vexation; or show, what it is that thus vexes the Spirit 
of God. Wemay well understand in the general that sin 
does so; being in its own nature a direct contrariety to 
his good, and holy, and acceptable will. But especially 
rebellion against the Spirit of God is vexatious, which is 
a higher pitch of sin, and implies a continued course of 
disobedience. Rebellion speaks a prevalent and continued 
malignity of sin. ‘‘ They rebelled, and vexed his Spirit.” 

But to be more particular here; we may understand 
what sin is more especially vexing to the Spirit of God, if 
we allow ourselves to consider what the titles and attri- 
butes of this Spirit in Seripture are. By these we shall 
know what is the tendency of the office and operations of 
the blessed Spirit of God; and. so more easily conceive 
what tends to vex, and to grieve it, as you know the ex- 
pression is elsewhere. ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemption,” 
Eph. iv. 30, 1 

(1.) The Spirit of God is styled the Spirit of truth, 
John xiv. 17. It is therefore very grievous and vexing to 
this Spirit, to have a light esteem of divine truth; to be 
indifferently affected towards it; to have a loose adherence 
to it; an easiness to part with it; and much more a prone- 
ness to oppose it, and run away from it. This, I say, 
must needs be vexing to the Spirit of God. And because 
I foresee I shall, be able to speak but little to the use, I 
desire you as we go along to make reflections on each 
head; and to consider how far you may suppose your- 
selves guilty, and how far this age (professing the truth of 
God) is guilty of vexing the Spirit in this and other re- 
speets. Again, 

(2.) It is mentioned in Scripture under the name of the 
Spirit of grace, Heb. x. 29. It is therefore very vexing to 
this blessed Spirit, when that grace, of which it is the au- 
thor, and which it is its office and business to convey and 
apply, or effectually to reveal, is rejected; when in that 

ospel under which we live, and which is the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit, grace is offered and despised; when 
there are few that-express any regard to, or any desire or 
value of, the Spirit of God; this isa most vexing thing to 
this Spirit. 5 : d 

(3.) It is called the Spirit of faith, 2 Cor. iv. 13. _ Infi- 
delity therefore must needs be reckoned a most vexing , 
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thing to this Spirit. When persons continue under the 
Gospel in obstinate unbelief; and the great things, there 
revealed and discovered to us, are but as a tale that is 
told; or regarded no more than we would regard the word 
of achild ; a most vexing thing to the Spirit of God this 
must be understood to be. Moreover, 

(4.) It is a Spirit of contrition and repentance. This is 
an effect that is attributed to this Spirit as the author of it. 


- The Spirit of grace and supplication shall be poured forth, 


as it is promised in Zechariah, (Zech. xii. 10.) and then it 
is that souls shall mourn over him whom they have pierced, 
and be in bitterness for him as one that is in bitterness for 
his first-born, An impenitent hard heart, a heart that can- 
not repent, is a most vexatious thing to the Spirit of God. 
We cannot conceive a greater vexation to him, than to 
find hearts hard as rocks and stones, under the dispensa- 
tion of the everlasting Gospel. > 

(5.) It is styled the Spirit of love; which is the great 
principle that disposes and inclines the soul towards God. 
He hath given us the Spirit of his love, (2 Tim. i. 7.) that 
principle which infiluenceth, and is the life and soul of all 
the communion there is between the blessed God and those 
that belong to him; which itself therefore is called ‘the 
communion of the Holy Ghost,” 2 Cor. xiii. 14. A cold 
heart then towards God, a heart that is disaffected to him, 
that keeps at a distance from him, that will not be engaged 
in sweet communion with him through love, is a most 
vexing thing to his Spirit. Again it is in the 

(6.) Place, called a Spirit of power and of life. It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, (John vi. 63.) says our Lord. 
And again St. Paul telis us, God hath given to us the Spi- 
rit of power, 2 Tim.i. 7. It is a very vexatious thing to 
this Spirit, when any indulge themselves in deadness of 
heart; when they allow themselves to be formal, luke- 
warm, and indifferent; neither cold nor hot, as it was said 
of the Laodicean church, (Rev. iii. 15, 16.) whom our 
Lord threatens therefore to spew out of his mouth; a strong 
expression of his being vexed, and of his resenting the 
matter with very high displeasure. 

(7.) It is styled the Spirit of holiness, Rom. i.4. And 
here in our text it is said, They rebelled and vexed his 
holy Spirit. This is a most vexing thing, when persons 
professing the Christian name indulge themselves in a 
liberty to walk at random, are impatient of restraints; af- 
fect libertinism; have not refrained their feet, but have 
loved to wander; therefore the Lord doth not accept 
them ; he will now remember their iniquity, and visit their 
sins, Jer. xiv. 10. When no bonds can be endured; when 
the yoke and burden of our Lord Jesus Christ are appre- 
hended uneasy, grievous, and intolerable, and the resoln- 
tion is come to this, “ Let us cast away his cords, let us 
throw off his bonds from us, he shall not reign over us ;” 
when the law of sin and death contesteth to that height 
against the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, as to 
engage us to comply with the lustings of the flesh; this 
is a most vexatious thing to the Spirit of our purity and 
holiness. ; 

(8.) It is a heavenly Spirit, and the design of all its 
gyacious Sia upon souls is to fit them for heaven. 
“He that hath wrought us for the self-same thing, is God, 
who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” 2 
Cor. v.5, And again says the apostle, ‘‘ We have re- 
ceived, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
of God, that we might know the things which are freel 
given us of God;” even those things which ‘“ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him,” 1 Cor. ii. 12, 9. A worldly heart therefore is a 
vexation to this Spirit ; that is, when we mingle with, and 
suffer ourselves to be swallowed up of the spirit of this 
world ; the inclinations and tendencies of which spirit are 
earthly, and running downwards ; while the Spirit of God 
is aiming to lift us up towards God and heaven. Again, 

(9.) It is a Spirit of prayer. So it is called in Scripture, 
the Spirit of supplication, Zech. xii. 10. It is the great 
business of this Spirit to act souJs, and to raise them to 
God, in the way of prayer. It is a very great vexation 
therefore to the Holy Spirit, when persons grow to a 
prayerless disposition ; do not care to converse with God 
in this duty ; are slow in the business of prayer; either not 
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minding it, or doing it as though they did it not; this, f 
say, is a very vexing thing. So he interprets it, and speaks 
of it with resentment; “ Thouhast not called upon me, O 
Jacob; thou art weary of me, O Israel,” Isa. xlii. 22. 
When persons, who formerly loved prayer, are now grown 
out of love with it; when those, that have taken pleasure 
in being in their closets, and shut up in corners, are now 
grown strange to him, and care not to come nigh him in 
that way; this is especially to provele and grieve the 
Spirit. "The very bent and tendency of such a sou] runs 
now directly counter to his proper design and business ; 
which is to engage the souls of men with God in that great 
duty, wherein they may enjoy continually a fruitful and 
useful commerce with him, But they decline, and will 
not be brought to it by this means. This is also a very 
bitter vexation. And again, . 

(10.) It is a Spirit of sincerity and uprightness; and 
wherever it obtains, it makes men upright and sincere. 
Thus it is called the Spirit of a sound mind, 2 Tim. i. 7. 
Hypocrisy therefore, or a deceitful dealing with the blessed 
Gad in matters of religion, is a most vexatious thing to 
his Spirit. When there is only a show and appearance of 
love, and devotedness to him; and this only made a cover 
to a false disloyal heart; this is an abomination nnto God. 
He loves truth in the inward parts, and his countenance 
beholdeth the upright; giving them pleasant, smiling, 
complacential looks, which are plain indications of his ap- 
proving and being well pleased with them. So again, he 
cannot but frown with displeasure where there is falsehood 
and deceit; where there is an unsound heart; a latent 
hypocrisy, as if we designed to impose upon him by’a 
cheat and show; to deceive and mock him, who cannot 
be deceived, neither will be mocked. 

(11.) It is a Spirit of union, peace, and meekness, among 
them that belong to God. It is designed to form the hearts 
of believers to these things; and so far as his Spirit is 
given, one heart and one way are aiso given; as we may 
see from Ezekiel xi. 19, compared with other scriptures. 
Animosities among the people of God; heartburnings, 
whether they be upon a common, or a particular, personal 
account; are the most vexing things imaginable to the 
Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of union, peace, and 
concord, and the very soul of the mystical body. It isa 
very vexatious thing when one member of this body goes 
to fight with another ; and it may be, some against the com- 
mon interest of the whole. And it is, in the 

Last place, a Spirit of sobriety and temperance, in op- 
position to grossly sensual lusts. It is a very vexatious 
thing to the Spirit of God, when among a people that pro- 
fess his name, there is a general profusion, and running 
into vile sensual lusts. Some are sensual, not having the 
Spirit, Jude 19. The connexion is very observable. 
Whereas God gives his Spirit, to form a people to that 
purity, that they may be different from the rest of the 
world ; they allow themselves to run into the same excesses 
of riot. And I believe there are few of us that ever heard 
or read of an age, in which there were more gross instances 
of impurity among professors, than the present. How 
many instances do we hear of this kind! It must needs be 
very vexatious to the Holy Spirit, whose design it is to form 
a people unto God, to bear up his name in opposition to a 
commonly dissolute and debauched age. 

You see then as to the evil done, what it is, and whatis 
the cause of it; namely, sin, and more-especially rebellion 
in those instances wherein the designs of the Spirit (as re- 
presented to us by various titles and attributes in Scripture) 
are most opposed. We are therefore now, 

Seconpiy, To inquire concerning the evil suffered 
hereupon ; or which we may expect will be inflicted on 
persons on this account ; namely, his turning against them 
so as to become their enemy. Here we should speak dis- 


bare : 
I. Concerning the nature of this evil; and, ~ 

II. Concerning the issue of it, and how justly it does en- 
sue in this case. ‘ i 

I. Let us consider the nature of this evil, and show wha’ 
is imported in it, And here something is expressed, and 
something is implied in the words of my text; ‘‘therefore 
he turned to be their enemy, and he fought against them.” 
It is implied, that he shall cease doing for such a people 
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as he hath done If he was wont formerly to be a bounti- 
ful, liberal benefactor, he shall stop his hand. And espe- 
cially it is to be expected, that we should be so dealt with 
in that very respect, whereisf we have'been vexatious. That 
is, Have we vexed-the Spirit of God? then it is natural to 
expect that the Spirit of God will retire. This is certainly 
implied in his becoming an enemy tous. If he become 
an enemy, it is not likely he should hold that friendly 
commerce, which sometimes he hath done. If God be- 
come our enemy, his Spirit shall withdraw from us; shall 
not strive nor wrestle with us. And then also these words 
express some positive evils against such persons; which I 
might instance in many particulars, but cannot now men- 
tion them. 

II. I am to consider how justly this penal evil does 
ensue in this case; namely, that God should turn against 
those who rebel and vex his Spirit. This is to be collected 
from the greatness of the evil done. Consider therefore 
how just cause and matter of provocation this injurious 
ere with the Spirit of God doth carry in it. Particu- 

arly, 

1. Consider that this is very despiteful dealing, to do 
that which will vex his very Spirit. Sinners of this kind 
are expressly.said to do “‘ despite unto the Spirit of grace,” 
Heb. x. 29. And surely to do that, which must directly 
contradict the very business and design of the Spirit, is a 
most spiteful kind of wickedness. 

2. Consider that this is a wickedness, wherein the most 
immediate kind of affront is offered unto God. He deals 
with men in a more distant way when he deals with them 
in his providence, or the outward manifestation of his will 
in his word. - But when he comes to deal with the spirits 
of men, and to have his work within them, and their spirits 
resist and oppose him; there is then a most immediate 
contest between the blessed God and them. And we can- 
not but think this is a high provocation unto God, and 

~ reckon upon this issue, that he must hereupon become our 
enemy. And, 

3. It is to be considered that sinning so as more direct- 
ly to vex the Spirit of God, does carry with it a withstand- 
ing of the Spirit in that which is its proper office: which 
is a great aggravation to the wickedness. It is one thing 
when I withstand a person in a thing, which he does 
casually and by the by; and another when I withstand 
him in that which is his stated business. It is, you know, 

~ reckoned a high affront among men to be resisted and 
withstood in an office. To oppose an ordinary, private 
person, is but a small matter in comparison of affronting 

‘an officer, in the execution of his office. 
God, when it is about the work of diffusing Gospel light 
and grace, is in the work of its own office. And when 
persons do such things as are vexatious in this respect ; 
that is, oppose and withstand the Holy Spirit in its proper 
stated business, this must needs be highly provoking. It 
is a bold and insolent affront done to the blessed God ; 
and therefore may well infer upon such a people that dread- 
ful thing, that God should turn against them, and become 

’ their enemy. 

Now as to the use (though these matters have been more 
lightly touched and considered than the maiter required, 
for want of time) we may infer the following things : 

I, We may inter hence, that among a people professing 
the name of God, the Spirit of God is wont to be at work; 
and where it is not doing any work, we cannot suppose it 
to be thus vexatiously resisted, and contended against. 
It was the testimony that Stephen bore against this people, 
even dyitig, thgt they constantly rebelled, and vexed the 
Holy Spirit. “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as 
your fathers did, so do ye,” Acts vil. 51. Now what doth 
ihis imply ? Inasmuch as it is said expressly that there was 
a war kept up against the Spirit of God, from age to age, 
and from generation to generation; it implies, that as they 
were from age to age a professing people, so from age to 
age the Spirit of God was still, more or less, striving with 

them; or else how could they be said always to resist ? 
where there is no striving, there is no resisting. We 
ought therefore to consider this, that ordinarily where the 
Gospel is professed, there the Spirit of God is at work, 
more or less, though not always so as to prevail. It is a 
free Spirit; and works, as the wind blows, where it listeth, 
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and to what degree also. But I conceive, that in all those 
who live under the Gospel, the Spirit of God moves #at 
some times, in one degree or another. For it is hardly to 
be imagined, that any should wear out a life’s time under 
the Gospel, and not, one time or other, have the injection 
of some good thought, some check or.rebuke, as to their 
evil course ; and some inclination, at least, to return, and 
alter their course. And I doubt not but there is a parity 
between these two cases ; that is, as in matters of consola- 
tion the Spirit of God co-operates with our spirits, so he 
doth in matters of conviction, whether it ever becomes 
effectual or no, So that I reckon it most safe, and most 
honourable eto God, when any injection of that kind is 
made in the conscience of any man, that lives under the 
Gospel, to ascribe it to the Spirit in its common opera- 
tions, - 

II. We are hereupon to reflect and consider, whether 
this may not be much our case and the case of the gene- 
rality at this time, even thus like the Jews to have vexed 
the holy Spirit of God, which hath been for a long season 
dealing with us. Recount with yourselves the particulars 
mentioned ; and think whether there has not been a great 
deal of vexation given the Spirit of God in those several 
ways. But I cannot stand now to remind you of them. 

III. Let us be hereupon persuaded to hasten the taking 
up this controversy (for it is a dreadful thing to have it 
depending) by humbling and abasing ourselves in the 
dust, before the Lord; for ourselves on our own account, 
and on the behalf of the generality of those among whom 
we dwell. Surely this ought to be much the business of 
such a day as this, even deeply to humble ourselves before 
the Lord, for the vexation given to his Spirit; and that our 
temper, course, and spirits run so directly counter to him. 
We should not want matter of humiliation for many such 
days, if we. did but seriously consider this case; though 
every day should be kept a fast, and asa day of humilia- 
tion on this account. And indeed it is sad, when the mat- 
ter of humiliation is so very great and manifest, there 
should be any appearance of declining these oecasions, or 
of shyness in closing with them. We desire to bless Gad 
for it, that it is in the hearts of any to join us, but yet it 
cannot but be observed that there is too great a coolness ; 
and many persons are easily diverted, it is to be feared, 
from closing with such occasions as these.. And methinks 
il is more especially to be observed, that but few masters of 
families do appear before God, at such times and on such 
occasions ; who might represent their families, and in the 
name of them come and he prostrate at the foot of the 
throne of grace. 

Give me leave but to reflect upon a passage, whitch is 
not unworthy of our notice upon this occasion. They are 
the words of those idolatrous women that burned incense 
to the queen of heaven, who said to the prophet Jeremiah, 
“When we burnt incense to the queen of heaven, and 
poured out drink-offerings unto her, did we make her eakes 
to worship her, and pour out drink-offerings unto her with- 
out our men?” Jer. xliv. 19. “Did noi they come and fall 
inwithus?’ It is asad case, if the men of our times can- 
not be as forward to fall in with the ways and methods of 
atoning God, and pacifying his displeasure against us, as 
they were in those days in ways of so high provocation! ~ 

1Y. Let us apply ourselves particularly and with great 
earnestness to supplicate the continuance of the Spirit, 
where it remains breathing in us; and the restoring it, 
where it had been in any measure restrained. O, howloud 
and importunate should our cries be upon this account! 
It is a fearful thing to lie under the guilt of continual 
vexation to the Spirit of God. You know there is a par- 
ticular accent put upon such wickedness. You know there 
is such a thing as the sin against the Holy Ghost, in an 
eminent sense; and we had need to take heed of every 
gradual approach unto it. I do not think that every sin 
against the Spirit of God, is that sin against the Holy 
Ghost; but we had need, I say, to look to ourselves as to 
any gradual approaches to it. For how great isthe censure 
laid upon that sin! It is therefore a fearful thing to have 
our heart and way bent against the way and course, the 
tendencies and motions, of the Holy Ghost. 

And when we consider the matter in this light, what 
reason have we to cry out, as we find the Psalmist does! 
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“Cast me not away from thy presence, and take not thy 
ray Spirit from me,” Ps.li. 11. It is a great matter God 
hath against tis, when he hath this to charge us with, 
namely, the vexing of his Spirit. It isa part of the charge 
against Sodom, that they vexed Lot’s righteous spirit, 2 
Peter ii.8. It is mentioned as a high aggravation of their 
wickedness, that they vexed the spirit of a righteous man, 
But how much more heinous a thing is it to vex the Spirit 
of God! Is it (says the prophet Isaiah) a small thing to 
weary men, but will ye weary my God also? Isa. vii. 13. 
And the more we apprehend the heinousness of this mat- 
ter, the louder should our cry be, “Take not away th 
holy Spirit from us, that Spirit, which. we have vexed, 
grieved, and done so much to quench.” And to this pur- 
pose consider, before I conclude, these two things. 

1. The exigence of the case, and the necessity of having 
this Spirit. Alas! what will become of us when this Spi- 
rit is gone, quite gone, and breathes no more? What do 
we conceive of ourselves, we that carry about with us 
bodies of flesh, animated by a*living soul ? What becomes 
of us when that spirit retires, and is gone? Into whatnoi- 
some putrid carcasses do we turn in a short time! And 
what a miserable carcass will that church become, out of 
which the Spirit of God is gone! a body without a soul! 
an unmoving breathless thing! If God should leave us 
the Gospel, and the external frame of ordinances, what 
will that avail us when the Spirit is gone? ‘The matter 
would be with us, as with some noble stately mansion- 
house, that is deserted of its great inhabitant. There you 
may come in, and walk from room to room, and find 
nobody, where there was once great resort, anda great deal 
of splendour, pomp, and joy, but now, nothing but deso- 
lation! Such a thing will that church be, out of which the 
Spirit of God, the great Inhabitant, is gone. You might 
have gone to that ordinance and the other, and have met 
with life; but now no such thing: there are the empty 
rooms inhabited by no one. 

We should therefore so apprehend the ‘exigence of the 
case, that our spirits may be awakened and stirred up, 
even with the utmost importunity,.to obviate and avert, as 
much as in us lies, so great a calamity, as this, and so great 
a death. The presence and influence of the Spirit would 
stand us in the stead of a great deal of mercy of other 
kinds. It was supposed, that to have ministers and teach- 
ers in the church would overbalance a great calamity. 
where it is said; “ Though the Lord give you the brea 
of adversity, and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy 
teachers be removed into a corner any more, but thine eyes 
shall see thy teachers,” Isa. xxx. 20. But how much ex- 
ternal misery would it outweigh, to have this Spirit (so 
teaching as none does) remaining among us! So that it 
may well become us still to be praying, ‘‘Lord, whatever 
thou doest, withdraw not thy Spirit fromus! Rather tear 
our flesh, pour our bloed like water upon the ground, than 
cease to be pouring out thy Spirit among us!” We should 
make this much the design of all our prayers on such a 
day as this. 

It may be many are come before the Lord this day, to 
try to deprecate and avert that wrath, which threatens us 
with external calamities; or that they may do something 
for the saving their estates, and their pleasant delectable 
things: but this is a low design. Rather say, ‘ Let all 
these things go, if thou wilt, Lord, but let thy Spirit .re- 
main! let that breathe, and work in us still; and do with 
us,'in all external respects, what thou wilt.” 

Let us labour thus, I say, to apprehend the necessity of 
our case. It is not necessary that we should be rich, or 
in quiet, or at liberty ; it is not necessary we should have 
such and such external accommodations; but it is neces- 
sary we should have the Spirit: for they that have not the 
Spirit of Christ are none of his, Rom. vili. 9. And again, 

2. Apprehend too (wherewith I close) the possibility of 
succeeding well, in our strivings and wrestlings with God, 
yet to obtain more of his Spirit. It is itself a Spirit of 
grace, and supplication; and according as it is complied 
with in that, which is its proper husiness and office, so we 
may expect more and more plentiful effusions of it. We 
are therefore to look upon this as a hopeful case, if we set 
ourselves to strive with God for his Spirit, that it shall not 
’ * Preached at Haberdashers’ Hall, September 16th, 1677. 
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withdraw. But if it be an indifferent matter with us, then 
are we lost before we are aware. We feel death creeping 
upon us by degrees, and we regret it not; death drawing 
near our vitals, but we mind it not. _ 

This is a sad case; but if we, feeling a decay and lan- 
guishment, cry with importunity to God, the case is not 
hopeless. He hath said, that he will give the Spirit to 
them that.ask for it; and that he will pour out his Spirit 
upon us. Christ represents it as given to a child, asa boon 
from the Father ; and that this gift is comprehensive of alk 
good things, Matt. vii. 11, compared with Luke xi. 13. 
Nay, that the Spirit is to us as bread to a child;. for we 
can no more live without the Spirit, than a child can with- 
out bread. 

If we would therefore set ourselves a craving in good 
earnest, and represent our case to the Father of spirits and 
mercies, his bowels would work towards us; and he would 
not long withhold his Spirit from them, whom he sees to 
want it, and ask for it. Therefore beg of God thus: “O 
Lord, behold a poor company of creatures gasping for life ! 
thy Spirit is vital breath; we are ready to die, if thy Spirit 
breathe not. Pity thine own offspring, thou Father of 
mercies, and of all spirits!” Surely then this Spirit wail} 
return; for why should not we rest upon his promise, who 
has said, that God will give his holy Spirit to them that 
ask him ? ss : 

And we may the more boldly ask, because we may sup- 
pose ourselves to be nearer those days, wherein there shal! 
be a more general pouring out of the Spirit. And we might 
argue that those days are nearer’indeed, if there was a 
more general, and importunate, and loud ery for this Spirit. 
This would import that a great measure of it is already 
come, and that far greater measures are coming. It would 
be an argument, that it would be a Spirit of consolation 
and joy, life and vigour; which would make religion a 
glorious thing, and Christians shine and live, both at once. 
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James 1. 22. 


But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
ceiving your ownselves. . 


Tue limits of my time, since J intend to discourse to 
you only this hour upon this Seripture, will not allow me 
to reflect much upon the context; which is all suitable, 
and of the same piece with the words of the text itself. We 
have at the eighteenth verse a very high eulogy given us 
of the word of God, as that which is the divine seed and 
principle of the new birth; and out of which God’s great 
and glorious work of the new creation doth result. “ Of 
his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that we 
should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.” "Where- 
upon the exhortation, ‘‘Be swift to hear,” (ver. 19.) is 
grounded ; that is, be very covetous of all seasons to wait 
upon the dispensations of this word. And then, at last, 
we come to this caution here inthe text; ‘ But beye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only.” Though hearing the 
word is the appointed means of this new creation; and is 
that which by divine designation is able to save the soul 
of a man, by virtue of that efficacy which many times ac- 
companies it from God; yet this is not to be understood, 
as if it should do any such work upon them, who only 
give it to the hearing and no more. And therefore the 
apostle thinks it seasonable and necessary to give this in- 
timation by the way, upon what terms we might expect so 
glorious an effect to be wrought by it: that is, supposing 
that we apply ourselves to attend upon it, with that earnest 
intention of the mind, as those who have a design to com- 
ply with, and to guide and govern their practice by the 
word they hear; otherwise all will come to nothing. “Be 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
ownselves.” 

We might recommend to you several propositions of 
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divine truth from this Seripture; but we shall choose to 
collect and gather up all as much as we can into one, 
for the sake of greater despatch, which you may take thus. 

That it is a miserable self-deception for any to be 
hearers of the word only, and not doers of it. And herein 


we shall s,eak to these three things, as previous to the, 


improvement of it, 
i. Show what it is to be a doer of the word. 
Il, What to be a hearer only. And, 


11[. Wherein those, of the latter sort, do so miserably 


deceive themselves. 


I. We are to show what it is to be a doer of the word. 
The expression plainly imports a habit; according as we 
denominate every person that is of such or such a calling 
or trade, from the course and_ way of life which he follows. 
A doer of the word, (rotjrns,) is not one that doth some 
single act, now and then, which the word enjoins or directs, 
but one whose wonted course, and the business of whose 
life, it is to obey the dictates of this word, and who governs 
his life and the tenor of his actions by it. Justas we find 
the phrase of a worker of iniquity is in the Old and New 
Testament, made use of to represent and hold forth to us 
They are 
said to be sin-makers, as the expression caxorowowyres doth 
emphatically note: their business is to work sin; and they 
do often exert their strength and power that way. So we 
are to understand in general, a doer of the word of God; 
that is, one whose business of his life itis to do it in a 
And this supposes and includes in it 


the course of those persons who trade in sin. 


continual course. 
many things, which I shall briefly hint to you. 


1. It doth suppose a design, a formed fixed design, that 
this shall be my course. Accordingly we have the Psalmist 
speaking to this purpose; “I have sworn, and I will per- 
form it, that I will keep thy righteous judgments: I have 
inclined mine heart to.perform thy statutes alway, even unto 
the end,” Psal. cxix. 106, 112. Asif he had said, “I pur- 
pose and intend so todo; and this is an intention I resolve 
to pursue, throughout my whole course, from which no- 
thing shall divert me.” So in like manner, when we attend 
upon the dispensation of the word, it should be with a 
seitled design in our hearts, and a sincere purpose to learn 


somewhat in order to practice ; toapply and accommodate 
to practice the truths we hear, and that are capable of be- 
ing applied to this purpose. 

2. Itcarries withita very serious applying of our minds 
to understand what is the mind and will of God, which is 
held forth to us in his word: that we content not ourselves 
to have heard such and such things propounded to us; 
but that we distinctly apprehend the scope and drift 
of what we hear and what is the great thing aimed at in 
it. For we can never be doers of the word and will of God 
blindly, and in the dark. It is necessary that we under- 
stand and know it first. It isa way we are to walk in 
with open eyes. A good understanding (says the Psalmist) 
haveall they that do his commandments, Ps. cxi. 10. He 
~ supposes a good understanding as necessary to the doing 

the commandments of God. We cannot do them, without 
having a right understanding of them. These words do 
also imply (which seems to be the particular sense of thenz) 
that a good understanding will certainly incline a man to 
keep his commandments; and that the keeping his com- 
mandments will argue him to have a good understanding. 
And indeed he is the wise man that understands this to be 
his interest, and accordingly makes it his business to know 
and practice the mind and will of God. 

3. It implies -the use of our judgment in hearing the 
word, in order to#distinguish what is divine, and what is 
human. For God hath thought fit that it should beso dis- 
pensed in the world, by such hands and instruments as 
may too possibly admit somewhat that is human into the 

‘dispensation of it. It is so sometimes merely as to the 
manner of the dispensation. There is nothing of this trea- 
sure thatis conveyed to us by such vessels, but it will, 
some way or other, taste of the vessel: and that which we 
are principally to attend and mind, is to close with that 
which is most substantial, as supposing it to be altogether 
divine. It is also true sometimes that there may be some 
error as to the matter,as well as the manner. And there 
our desire ought to be of the sincere milk of the word, that 
we may grow thereby, even as new-born babes, 1 Pet. ii. 
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2. New-born babes have a kind of discerning if the milx 
be pure, or if there be any thing ill tasted or unsavoury init. 
Andthere isa certain kind of taste and relish, which belongs ° 
to the new creature. “ Cannot my taste (says Job) discern 
perverse things ?” Job vi. 30. And this was the great com- 
mendation of the Bereans, That they searched the Scrip- 
tures in order to know, whether the things spoken to them 
by the apostles were of God or no, Acts xvii. 11. And it 
was noted to be apiece of generosityinthem. They were 
more noble than they of Thessalonica, upon this account. 
We are to make use of our judgment: as the apostle 
prays for the Philippians, that they might abound in judg- 
ment and all sense, Spiritual sense; that so they might 
discern the things that differ, or approve those which are 
more excellent, Phil. i. 9, 10. 

4, It requires a great deal of reverence to be used in 
hearing the word. So to hear it as that we may be doers, 
requires a very reverential attendance upon it; as con- 
sidering, that this is a revelation that comes from heaven, 
some part of which is now to be held forth tous. Itis a 
divine light, which, throughsuch a medium, isto shine forth 
tous. And there is certainly altogether a fault in this re- 
spect, among a great many professors of religion ; thatthe 
reverence is wanting, which-is due to those sacred records 
that go under the name of God’s word, and which heclaims 
and appropriates to himself, ashis word. Ihave wondered, 
T confess, to see how among scholars, and learned men, 
there should be so great a veneration for some or other nota- 
ble pieces of antiquity, any aged volume, any old record; 
and how high a price and value have been put upon them. 
Now there is no such piece of antiquity as this in all the 
world that we know of. The holy Scriptures, at least a 
great part, are the most ancient writings in all the world. 
And it should challenge a mighty reverence and venera- 
tion, to have a word brought down, and transmitted to us, 
through so many successive ages. But to consider it asa 
divine word, a revelation come from heaven, doth much 
more claim our reverence. How strange a veneration did 
those Ephesians express for that image, which they were 
made to believe feil from heaven! All Ephesus, as it is 
expressed, is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from Jupiter; (Acts 
xix. 35.) as if all the city were of a piece, all heart and 
soul upon that one thing, which they believed to be of 
heavenly descent. Now this word we are sure is a divine- 
breathed thing; for all Scripture is given by the inspira- 
tion of God, 2 Tim. iti. 16, 

Then itis that the word is like to be done, when it is 
received with reverence, not as the word of man, but of 
God; when we in our own thoughts prefix that preface to 
every part of that truth, which he himself hath prefixed to 
many parts and portions of it; namely, “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” who is the Lord of heaven and earth. Itis his 
word, who made and sustains all things by the word of his 
power. When therefore we look upon this word as carrying 
the stamp of the majesty of God upon it, then itis like to 
command the heart; but it willsignify little till this is done. 

5. To bea doer of the word supposes that we believe it, 
or that our hearing of it be mingled with faith. It profits 
not where it is not so; and signifies nothing, if there be 
not that mixture. The word of God, says the apostle 
works effectually in them that believe, 1 Thess. ii. 18. 
But, as it is in another place, ‘The word preached did not 
profit them, not being mixed with faith in them that heard 
it,” Heb. iv.2. And it is never likely that men should 
practise that word, which they regard no more than the 
word of a child. If any one, whose truth you suspect, 
tell you this or that, it will signify little to determine your 
practice, or to guide and influence any design you have in 
hand. Now to receive this word with faith, isto rely upon 
the authority of the speaker, or him from whom it origi-. 
nally comes. “This is the word of God. There is no_ 
more doubt to be made of it, than whether the things be, — 
or exist, which I see with my own eyes.” For it is faith 
that supplies the room of sight, in reference to things that 
fall not under our eye. Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, Heb. a. 
“God hath said this; and therefore it is as sure as if my 
own eyes saw it all.” The Gospel is the power of God .. 
unto salvation, to every one that believes; (Rom. i. 16.) 
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but to them that believe not, it signifies nothing, it has no 
power with them. Again, 

6. It requires love; a great exercise of love that the 
heart may close with it. It is said of some, that they re- 
ceive not the love of the truth that they might be saved, 
2 Thess, ii. 10. They had pleasure in unrighteousness. 
They had so much love to wickedness, that they had none 
fortruth. Therefore they were left under strong delusions 
to believe lies, that they might be damned. So you find 
things are connected there, The love that is required here 
is such as works out in sincere desire of the milk of the 
word, that so we may grow thereby, 1 Pet. ii. 2. Also in 
delight ; forthe soul hath asweet and savoury relish in it. 
“© how I love thy law!” (Psal. cxix. 97.) says David: 
which was the name of that revelation of the mind and 
will of God then extant; and was sweeter to him than 
honey to his taste, ver. 103. Thy words (saith Jeremiah) 
were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto 
me the joy and rejoicing of my heart, Jer. xv. 16. The 
word of God is then like to be done, when there isso dear 
a love to it; and the soul so taketh complacency in it, and 
unites to it, that it becomes, as it were, consubstantiate 
with the soul itself. And again, 

‘7, It requires subjection; an obediential subjection to 
it, and compliance of heart with it. Receive with meek- 
ness (as it is in this context) the engrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls, James i. 21. There are many 
hearts of men so opposite to the word of God, that when 
they meet with that in and from it, which is cross and 
adverse to their corrupt inclinations, their spirits swell, and 
storm, and tumultuate: and they are ready to say with 
those in the prophet, The word of the Lord, which thou 
hast spoken to us, we will not hear, Jer. xliv. 16. You 
must then receive it with meekness; that is, so as to yield 
to it, how cross soever it may be to any present disposition. 
of yours. The word has been so received by gracious 
hearts, when it hath spoken very terrible things. When 
dreadful things were foretold by the prophet to Hezekiah, 
he said, ‘‘Good is the word of the Lord, which thou hast 
spoken,” Isa. xxxix..8. Again, 

8. It requires. a previous transformation of the heart by 
it, so as that the proper stamp and impress of it be upon 
the soul. For the word can never be done by the hearer, 
but from a vital principle; of which it is itself to be the 
productive means. So it is said to be in the eighteenth 
verse of this chapter, in which is my text; “Of his own 
will begat he us with the word of truth, that we should be 
a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.” If the new creature 
be not wrought by it in the soul, there will never be that 
doing of the word, which is expected and required. There 
roust be an exemplar copied out from the word upon our 
hearts; and then we are to practise and do according to 
that exemplar; still comparing it with the first idea, to be 
seen in the rule or word itself. You obeyed (says the 
apostle) from the heart that form of doctrine which was de- 
livered you, Rom. vi.17. Or, as the words are capable of 
being read, into which ye were delivered. That is, you 
were cast into the very mould of the word; and have re- 
ceived the stamp and impress of it upon your souls, and 
so have obeyed it from the heart. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in his kingdom (in that part of it which ismore appropriate 
and peculiar) rules over a willing people, and is nota king 
of slaves. He is obeyed with an inward inclination and 
propensity of heart. His power hath made his subjects 
willing; that is, by wriling his law in their hearts, which 
is the great promise of the evangelical covenant. When 
souls are made the epistle of Christ, having his mind 
transcribed and written out upon their hearts; then it is 
they obey, and do the word, and never till then. And 
then it requires also, 

9. A faithful remembrance of it; that is, of its rules ac- 
commodable to particular occasions as they occur. The 
apostle subjoins here in the words following my text a 
representation of a man that hears, without a design of 
doing, the word; who, says he, is like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, 
and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was, Jam, i. 23, 24. If we apply the apostle’s 
similitude fully unto the purpose for which he brings it, 
it must not only have reference to such an idea, as we 
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have exhibited to us in the word, or the representation of 
what we now actually are, but also of what we should be, 
both together. Looking into the word as into a glass, we 
havea representation made to us there of the new creature 
in all the lively lineaments of it; and so we see what we 
should be: and comparing ourselves therewith, we see what 
we are; and wherein there is a deflection and disagree- 
ment from our pattern. They that do only throw a tran- 
cient eye upon the glass, go away and forget what they 
see; the image vanisheth presently out of their thought. 
Therefore there must be a perpetual image kept up before 
our eyes, by a faithful and continual remembrance of what 
the word of God representeth to us; to wit, of the true 
complexion of a Christian,and wherein our own disagreeth ; 
that so upon all occasions we may be able to correct there- 
by what is amiss; and to direct our way and course ac- 
cording thereunto. And then there must be in the : 
Last place, an actual application of all such rules in the 
word, to present cases, as they occur. Thy word i have 
kept in mine heart, that I might not sin against thee, Psal. 
exix. 11. Itis laid up in that repository and treasury for 
this purpose, to be used as there is need and occasion 
Therefore so skilful ought we to be in the word of righte- 
ousness, which hath enough in it to make the man of God 
perfect, and thoroughly furnished for every good work; 
that upon all occasions, and whatever work we go aboui, 
we may have our rule still in readiness to apply, and ac- 
tually may apply it to our case; so as neither on the one 
hand to walk dubiously, nor carelessly on the other. For 
those are extremes to be avoided. A continual scrupulosity 
is provided against by a continual acquaintance with the 
word, and having rules always in readiness to measure 
particular cases by as they occur ; and, on the other hand, 
carelessness is inexcusable. For many walk without hav- 
ing any regard to their own spirits, and matter it not 
whether they are right or wrong. ‘To have this word, as 
the measure cf our lives, to apply to upon occasion, is ne- 
cessary in order to avoid these exorbitances; the one 
whereof is so very uncomfortable, and the other so very 
dangerous and destructive. Butthen weare, . ° 
II. To speak to the other thing a little; namely, what 
is it to be a hearer only? By being a hearer only, we 
must not understand every thing to be excluded, besides 
the bare external act of hearing; as if no more were in- 
tended by it, than the outward act common to man with 
the brute creatures: for, undoubtedly, there may be in- 
cluded in it many acts of the understanding, and of the 
outward man. So tobe a hearer only, is in the general to 
hear without any design of doing at all. For when it is 
required that we should be doers, the meaning of it is, 
not that we must be doers of all that is bidden and 


‘directed by the word, just while we are hearing. There- 


fore that which is required over and besides hearing, is a 
design to be doing the word; while to be hearers only, is 
to hear without any previous design of acting according to 
what they do hear. Some other motives and considera- 
tions there are, which bring persons to hear; but as for 
the business of practice they intend itnot. Itnevercame 
intotheir minds to look upon thatas the true and proper end 
of hearing, that they should do and practise what they hear. 

Now truth is but one, erroris manifold. If there be but 
one right end, that end is to be aimed at, which is prac- 
tice. And that we may be capable of this, but one entire _ 
frame and right disposition of soul is required. But vari- 
ous are the ends, and many are the ill principles and dis- 
positions, which may have place in the spirit of a man in 
reference to this matter. It is, therefore, a manifold cha- 
racter, which I might give if the time would allow, of the 
hearer only. For as there is a manifold end; and many 
indispositions, in the spirit of a man, to the true end; so 
manifold are the characters of such as are hearers only. 
Therefore we are not to se that they all belong to 
one and the same person; but some to one, and some to 
another. There is, : 

1. The unattentive hearer; that taketh very little heed 
to what he heareth. We ought (says the apostle to the 
Hebrews) to give the more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard; lest at any time we should let them slip, 
Heb. ii. 1.. And set your hearts (says Moses) unto all the 
words which I testify among you this day, Deut. xxxii. 
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45. He that never intends to be a doer of what he hears, 
will very probably little regard what he hears. 

2. There is the inconsiderate hearer; that never ponders 
what he hears, nor compares one thing with another, I 
can but name particulars to you, which might well be en- 
larged upon. ‘There is again, 

3. The injudicious hearer; that nevér makes any judg+ 
ment upon what he hears, whether it be trueor false. All 
things come alike to him, he matters them not. Considera- 
tion is in order to judgment, and judgment follows upon 
it. We deliberate first, and then judge upon that delibera- 
tion. ‘The inconsiderate hearer, therefore, will be an in- 
judicious.one. There is also, 

4, The unapprehensive hearer; who hears all his days, 
butisnever the wiser. Ever learning, but never,comes to 
the knowledge of the truth. No light comes in to him, 
and he remains as ignorant after twenty years living un- 
der the Gospel, as he was at the first. 

5. The stupid, unaffected hearer; that is as a rock and 
a stone under the word. Nothing ever enters or gets within 
thestony ground. Thingsare heard sometimes that would 
even rend all hearts to pieces, if rightly disposed; things full 
of terror, amazement, astonishment, and of dread; but they 
are heard by these without any trembling. Rocks and moun- 
tains may shake and shiver sooner than they. Again, 

6. There are your prejudiced, disaffected hearers; who 
hear with dislike, especially those things which relate to 
practice: and with the greater dislike it may be, by how 
much the more what they hear relates to the proper end 
of hearing. They cannot endure such things as aim at 
the heart, and concern the business and work of religion. 
And there are again, 

7. Your fantastical, voluptuous hearers; that hear only 
to please their fancy or imaginations. So they come on 
purpose to try if they can hear a pretty sentence, any fine 
jingle, some flashes of wit. For it may be they have found 
some, who have to do with this sacred word, that will 
allow themselves to be so vain, as to gratify them in such 
things, when they come with such an expectation. Of 
which temper I remember an ancient saying, Dissoluti est 
pectoris in rebus seriis querere voluptatem: It is a dismal 
token upon a person to seek for the gratification of his fancy 
in serious matiers. Asif one would bring music to another, 
that lay under the torture of a broken leg; how very in- 
congruous would this be! And such we are to consider 
is the state of souls, all shattered, broken, diseased, and 
maimed. This is the common case of those we have to 
do with There are again, ; 

8. Your notional hearers; that are of somewhat a higher 
form and sect than the others; who do not aim merely to 
have their fancies and imaginations gratified by something 
light and flashy, but their understandings also. But it 
must be by some fine notion, which they have not met with 
before. And so they always come to learn some kind of 
novelty ; and if they cannot meet with some new thing, 
which they have not met with before, they go away with 
a great deal of dislike, and distaste, at those they hear. 
With these (and they are for the most part of the same sort, 
‘and therefore we may join them together) you may put, 

9. Those talkative persons ; who only come to hear that 
they may furnish themselves with notions for the sake of 
discourse; or that, when they come into company, they 
may have something just to talk of afterwards. Upon 
which a heathen moralist reflects with a great deal of in- 


genuity. ‘ That is, (saith he,) when they hear such moral 
precey the philosophers use to deliver, and press in 
the schools; as all came into them in words, so, with 
them, all go out jn words. Which is just the same thing, 


as if the sheep, when they have been grazing all day, 
should come at night to the sheepherd, and cast up the 
grass they swallowed, to show how much they had eaten. 
Grass it came in, and grass it goes out again. The shep- 
herd does not expect this, but expects that of the grass 
they had eaten that day, there should come milk and wool 


a The word here, axpoarat, hearers oniy, may remind one (says the author) 
of an ancient word that is of affinity with it, namely, axpoanara; of which 
this is the sense. It was the name of certain songs and sonnets, joined with 
vocal and instrumental music, which were wont to be used in the conclusion of 

‘gtage-plays, wherewith the hearers were entertained at their going out of the 
theatres. They were also very frequently used in the close of banquets. Why! 
the word of God is looked upon as such an axpoa'a, and the things contained 
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from the concoction and digession of what they had eaten.” 
It is much that we have need to learn such documents as 
these froma heathen. What!. because all we hear comes 
to us in words, should it all come out in words again ? 
No, the end is surely that it should be so digested and 
concocted, as to yield work and fruit, agreeable to what 
we hear. And then there are again, 

10. The censorious and critical hearers; who come on 
purpose not as doers of the law, but as judges. 'They come 
to see what they may carp at, and so to pass their verdict. 
“Were such and such things rightly methodized? such 
and such words well placed? was there an exact concin- 
nity in what was said?” and the like. This now is all 
the design they have in hearing the word. And then there 
is another sort too, and we have some experience, I am 
afraid, of too many such, in the age and day wherein we 
now live, and that is, 

Lastly, Malicious hearers; that come on purpose to seek 
an advantage against those they come to hear, particular- 
ly from what they preach. By this sort, you know, our 
Saviour was often pestered; who came to hear him, and 
to pe questions to him, and so gave him occasion to speak, 
only to entrap and insnare him. ‘To which maybe added 
your raging exasperated hearers, such as Stephen’s were 
at his last sermon; who gnashed upon him with their teeth, 
and could not forbear violence to his precious life, upon 
their hearing him. ‘Thus you see the characters of those 
that are hearers only, which are various and manifold. I 
shall only touch upon the 

Ill. Thing, namely, to speak to the self-deception of 
such persons. And here I shall show, wherein such are 
deceived ; and the grossness of the deception itself. 

1. Wherein such are deceived. And they are certainly so, 

(1.) In their work. For they commonly think they have 
done well; and they find no fault with themselves, that 
they have been hearers only. And then, “ 
. (2.) As to their reward they are also deceived. They 
get nothing by it all thistime. ‘That and their labour are 
lost. ‘‘ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer but a 
doer of the word, this man shall be blessed in his deed,” 
Jam. i. 25. But they never go away with a blessing; 
most certainly they miss of it, who are hearers only. 

2. For the grossness of this deception, it will appear to 
be very great, if we consider, 

(1.) That they are deceived in so plaina case. For it 
is the plainest thing in the world, that the Gospel is sent 
in order to practice. Now how strange is it, that men 
should be deceived in a thing so plain! What can the 
Gospel be sent for but only in order to practice? What 
other aim, or end, can it possibly have? As might be 
shown in many particulars, if time gave leave. And, 

(2.) It is self-deception; for they are said to deceive 
themselves ; which is a far other thing, than when the 
matter-is wont to be expressed passively only, and in softer 
terms. As to say to a person, “Sir, you are mistaken ; 
you are deceived and imposed upon.” This, I say, is 
much gentler, than to say of a man, that he deceiveth and 
imposeth upon himself. Fr this carries in it an intimation, 
that men do use some industry in the matter; that they 
industriously deceive themselves, as indeed it must be so 
in this case. For if men did not use some art or contri- 
vance, they could never have hid these things from their 
own eyes; particularly, that this word is sent to be the . 
guide of men’s practice. And to overlook such a thing as 
this all their days, (as those men must be supposed to do 
who are hearers only,) is miserable deception. It is their 
trade, and a poor trade the Lord knows! And they must 
be supposed to have used a great deal of artifice with 
themselves, to veil so plain a case as this from their own 
eyes and view; so as not to understand, that the Gospel is 
sent to be their rule of practice, in order to their attain- 
ment of a happy state at last. And now, to shut up all 
with a little application, we may learn hence, 


in it as axpoapara, to these {axpoarar] kind of hearers. “‘ Thou art” (says 
the Almighty to the prophet Ezekiel) ‘‘ unto them as a very lovely sung of one 
‘that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; for they hear 
ee words but do them not,” Ezek. xxxiii. 32. Such hearers there are who come 
only to have their imaginations and fancies gratified with somewhat, that may 
be dhiesae) to them ; and that is all that they aim at. These sure are hearers 
only! 
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I. That persons are apt to overlook the main of their 
duty, and to take up with some lesser parts. 

II. That in the very business of hearing the word, there 
is great danger of self-deception, if persons do not careful- 
ly watch against it. And again, 

III. We may learn, that the whole business of the 
Gospel hath a designed reference unto practice. Be not 
hearers only, but doers of the word. s if he had said, 
Do not satisfy yourselves with merely hearing the word of 
God, as if there was nothing in it conducing or referable 
to practice, as generally the things contained in it mani- 
festly have; for this alone is not sufficient to answer the 
end and design of the Gospel. Again, 

IV. We may learn, that it is a duty of very great con- 
cernment to attend upon the word preached, or to be a 
hearer of it; for the whole business of our practice is to 
be consequent thereupon. It is then of great consequence 
to be a hearer of the word; and as much-as this duty is 
neglected by many, the whole stress lies upon it of the 
design and end, for which the Gospel comes into the 
world. The Gospel signifies nothing unless it be believed, 
and this “faith cometh by hearing,” Rom. x.17. There 
are many persons that humour and please themselves in 


talking against so much hearing, and so much preaching; | 


and think it a vain and needless thing. But that is cer- 
tainly because they have little considered what hearing 
and preaching are for. If it were only for the minister to 
teach, and the hearers to learn, some new thing not known 
before, truly all necessary truth, by attentive diligent in- 
quirers, might be learnt ina little while. But it is rather 
to urge and inculcate things, which were known before. 
Therefore when the apostle had said, that it is by the word 
of truth that we are begotten of God, to be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures, he presently adds, ‘‘ Be swift 
to hear,” Jam. i. 18,19. Asif he had said, these things 
ought to be often urged and ineulcated upon you; that so 
the product thereof, to wit, the new creature, may be sure 
in you. If this be not done at one time, it may at ano- 
ther; some time or other it may be effected. Therefore 
be swift to hear, your life lies upon it. But then, 

V. And lastly, You see of what consequence it is to 
add doing to the hearing the word. And for that I need 
to give no other encouragement than that of our Lord at 
the close of hissermon on the mount. ‘‘ Whosoever hear- 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth them; I will liken 
him unto a wise man which built his house upon a rock: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not, for it was 
founded uponarock. But, (says he,) every one that hear- 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not; shall be 
likened unto a foolish man which built his house upon the 
sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell, and 
great was the fall of it,” Matt. vii. 24—27. And I cannot 
upon consideration of this but apprehend, that, as the sta- 
bility of many (1 hope) hath been promoted by the much 

reaching and hearing of our times; so there are many 
a am afraid) near to a very dreadful fall, who have been 
hearers only of Christ’s sayings, but never minded to be 
doers of them. 

And I must needs think it strange, if we have not 
among us a general apprehension of the danger of losing 
our opportunities of hearing the word of God. We have 
these upon such terms, that we should, methinks, reckon 
ourselves always in danger. And if we have any cause 
for that apprehension, what in all the world can we 
imagine more provoking, and likely to infer such a doom 
and judgment upon us, as the penury of the word of 
God, than to be hearers only, without any design to be 
doers of it? Whereas if we did but set ourselves, with a 
more earnest design, to apply, and turn all that we hear 
into fruit and practice; it may be this might prevent such 
a stroke as we are not without reason to dread, nor without 
grounds to fear, But if we should not prevent it, yet it 
would be a very comfortable thing however in a cloudy, 
dark, and gloomy time, to be able to make such a reflec: 
tion as this; ‘“‘Blessed be God, while I had such seasons, I 
Jaboured to improve them as well as Icould. I laboured 
to take all opportunities that I could, to hear with a de- 

* Preached at Mr. Case’s, September 29th, 1676. 
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sign to do, to quicken and help me to move onward in 
Christian practice.” It will, I say, be very comfortable to 
be able to make such a reflection in a time of gloominess 
and darkness which it is possible we may see, and how 
soon we know not. And if in such @ Season we should 
be able to make this reflection, it would be a happy pro- 
vision for us against it.. It would suppose us to have gotten 
some stock, some treasure within us, which we might draw 
forth. We should then have the word within us, which 
when we should lie down, rise up, or walk, might com- 
mune within us; and so we be capable of being preachers 
to ourselves. 

In a word, if ever we should come to such a state of 
things, that we should never see the face nor hear the 
voice of a minister of God’s word, where our lot is cast ; 
if we should wear out our days in a wilderness, a desert, 
or a cave; it would be comfortable to have this word a - 
companion to us, and ingrafted into us, which is able to 
save our souls: it would be comfortable, I say, to have 
a stock of divine truth to live upon, whether we should, as 
to the external dispensation of it, be in penury and wanit. 
Let these things, therefore, move us to a more earnest en- 
deavour to be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 


SERMON VIL" 


Luke xviii. 1—8. 


And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint ; saying, There was in 
a cily a judge, which feared not God, neither regarded 
man: and there was a widow in that city; and she came 
unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary. And he 
would not for a while: but afterward he said within him- 
self, Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet be- 
cause this widow troubleth me, Iwill avenge her, lest by 
her continual coming she weary me. And the Lord said, 
Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shail not God 
avenge his own elect, which ery day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them ? 


My purpose is not to give you a particular explication 
of this parable. The design of it is sufficiently seen in 
the application of it, which our Saviour here makes. All 
that T shall at present do shall be to show you, with ali 


possible brevity, the strength of the reasoning which our 


Saviour here useth, from the importunity and success of 
this widow; in order to encourage our addresses to God, 
and a continuance therein without fainting, And his ar- 
gument to this purpose may be seen to be very strong and 
cogent, if we consider these two things in the general. 

First, The parity of reason between the case he argueth 
from, and that which he argueth to. ; 

Seconpiy, The superiority of reason, which is in the. 
latter case, above the former. Forso we must understand 
him to argue, partly @ priori, and partly @ fortiori. And 
the strength of the argument both ways we shall endeavour 
to make out unto you. * 

First, I am to consider the parity of reason between 
these two cases; which you may conceive especially in 
these four things. 

I. That here was distress in the one case, and there is 
distress in the other. This widow comes to this judge in 
a very distressed case, as it should seem, though it be not 
particularly expressed; only it appears she was very much 
grieved, and that there was a great deal of wrong done her. — 
And so in the other case, the elect of God are always very 
muchinjured ; and they sustain a great deal of wrong from 
this evil world, in which they are. And surely if this un- 
just judge was moved with the distress of this suppliant, 
there is a great deal of reason to suppose, that distress will 
be moving in this case also; and that the elect will be 
heard, when they make their cries to heaven, urged by 
their own distresses. 

II. There appears to have been justice in the one case, 


Seni VI: 


as we are sure there is justice in theother, This widow’s 
«did appear to be a just cause. She comes with this re- 
quest to-the judge, that he would avenge her of her ad- 
versary. The word Exdéknody, there used, signifies, Right 
me of my adversary. She came to petition a matter of 


right, and all that she desired was to have right done Her. | 


And there is a great deal of right in the other case also. 


“Tt is a righteous thing with God (says the apostle) to re- | 


compense tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you, 
who are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels,” 2 Thess. 
i. 6,7. And again, 

Ill. There was importunity in the ene case, and there 
is importunity in the other. Why then should not success 
de hoped te correspond in this case, as well as that? This 
widow was sourgent, that the judge was sensible of a 
grievance in it; and found a necessity upon himself to (lo 
her right, lest he should be wearied by her impertunity. 
The elect too are represented as crying night and day; 
that is, the loud voice of their prayers is not by fits, only 
now and then, but is continued, and incessant; as night 
and day take in the whole complex of time. And do you 
think then, saith eur Saviour, that God will not hear their 
cry? Besides, 

IV. There is an obligation by office to do right, both in 
the one case, and inthe other. The person, to whom this 
woman applied herself, was a judge in the city. Now it 
is known, that in several of the more eminent cities of 
Israel, there were constituted stated judges, to whom all 
persons might have recourse, and bring their grievances, in 
order to their being redressed. So that this woman doth 
not come to a person unconcerned. She does not request 
that an occasional kindness might be done her; as one 
might request such a thing of any one, when in necessity; 
but she comes to an appointed person, to one who by his 
office was obliged to right her. And God hath been 

leased to take upon himself such an office, and to make 

imself known by the name of the Judge of ail the earth; 
‘that all might know whither to apply, and to whom they 
may appeal and address themselves. And why is not 
right to be expected in this case, as well as in the other? 
So far this parable gives us ground to argue from a parity 
ef reason. But. 
- Seconpry, It gives us ground also for arguing froma 
superiority of reason too, in sundry respects. As,—I. In 
respect of the supplicants in the one case, and the other ; 
in respect—lII. Of the persons supplicated in the one case, 
and the other; and—III. In respect of the supplication 
itself in the former ease, and the latter compared. 

I. There is very prevailing and much stronger reason 
in the latter case, than in the former; if we consider 
the supplicants in both, and compare them. In the 
former case you have 2 poor woman; and here we are to 
consider, 

1. That she was 2 single woman, only one person, who 
comes to make her complaint to this judge; but in the 
other case you have a community, the whole body of the 
elect. How vast is the disproportion here! This great 
body joining in one cry, surely that must needs be un- 
speakably more prevailing! And, ; 

2. (For we can but speak shortly to so many things as 
are before us) This was but an ordinary woman, of anin- 
ferior rank, by any thing that es that is, she is not 
mentioned here under any remarkable particular charac- 
ter, that might add weight to her cause and suit; but this 
community is a choice community ; the elect; a commu- 
nity of very peculiar persons, that are severed from the rest 
of men, and distinguished by God’s own special seal set 
y~upon them. As when God’s portion in the several tribes 


a 


/ -~was spoken of, there were sealed of such a tribe, so many 
{ 


thousands; and of such a tribe, so many thousands, Rev. 
vii. 4, &e. All God’s elect ones are sealed ones; they 


| carry a mark of honour upon them. “ The foundation of 


\ God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth 


\shem that are his,” 2 Tim. ii. 19. And, 

3. The supplicant was unrelated to him, to whom she 
makes her supplication. We do not find, that she pre- 
tended to any relation to him at all; only comes to him 

as the judge of her city. But in the other case, the sup- 
plicants are ere elect; his own peculiar people that he 
0 h 
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had taken, and made nigh unto himself; “called, and 
chosen, and faithful,” as you have those expressions put 
together in Scripture, Rev. xvii. 14. And do not we think 
- that a more especial regard will be had here ? Be- 
sides, 

Il. There is.a great superiority of reason in arguing 
from the one case te the other, if we consider the persons 
supplicated ; or to whom the addresses are made in each 
case. In the general, in one case it is man ; in the other, 
itis God. And particularly, ; 

1. In the former case it was a wicked profane person, to 
whom the address was made; one that did neither fear 
God, nor regard man; good to no one, neither to God nor 
man; a vile wretched creature, wrapt up within himself; 
who studied and consulted nothing but his own ease, and 
epeace ; having no fear of God before his eyes, nor any re- 
gard toman. But in the other case, you have the holy 
God addressed to; whose natural, essential holiness, is a 
perpetual law and obligation to him to do always that 
which is best. His essential rectitude cannot but do such 
things, as have an agreeable rectitude in them to his own 
very nature. : 

2. In the one case it was a merciless man, that was ap- 
plied to; in the other, a merciful God. How much 
stronger is the reason! This judge was a man who had no 
mercy, no pity to any one, but to himself. He took some 
pity of himself indeed, that he might not be wearied out 
with continual clamours and cries; otherwise, it seems, his 
heart knew no pity, there were no bowels of compassion 
roiling, or werking in him. But in the other case, it is the 
Father of mercies who is addressed, and appealed to. It 
is he with whom there is so abundant pity, and kindness; 
so strong a propension and inclination to do good to the 
necessitous and miserable, only because his will inclines 
and leads him thereunto; the Spring and Fountain of all 
that pity and mercy, that is any where to be found, diffused 
among his creatures. if parents pity their children: if 
there be bowels gathering in any towards the afflicted and 
distressed ; from what spring, from what fountain did all 
this proceed? All must come from some original or other ; 
and they can be derived from no higher, neither are they 
to be derived from any lower, than this great Father of 
mercies. And what! shall not. he hear his elect? And 
again, 

3. It was, in the former case, an unjust man that was 
supplicated; here it is the just and righteous God. As his 
holiness doth oblige him in general to do that, which is 
right and fit to be done; his justice, as a particular attri- 
bute in his general character, inclines him in this case to 
administer and execute justice. As he hath been pleased 
mercifully himself to lay down a rule and law of mercy, 
in reference to those that are his; (though it be Taree 
that God can injure a man in any thing, yet it is possible 
that men can injure one another; and very certain also 
that those are the worst used by the world, who have such 
a near relation to him, and whom he hath chosen and 
gathered out of the world ;) so here in this case, when there 
is a proper object of vindictive Justice, shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right, to whom righteousness belongs as 
part of his peculiar glory? And then again, , 

{II, There is, in respect of the supplication on the one 
hand, and onthe other, a great superiority, and triumphant 
prevalency of reason. For, in the former case, consider, 

1. The matter of the petition of this widow; and that 
was only a private good, that she sought for herself: and 
consider also the petition of the elect of God. They have 
all one common concernment, whercin the interest of God 
is involved with theirs. So. that whatsoever they suppli- 
cate for, as the elect of God, must needs be a matter that 
is so far public; that is, wherein they all agree, and in 
which their hearts and desire do meet and concur. It is 
one thing for a particular person to desire to be gratified 
in some particular, private concernments; and another 
thing to insist upon such matters as are common to us 
with all the elect of God. And this it 1s to be supposed 
is the matter of the supplications of the elect unto God in 
this case. It is that, wherein all the elect do concentre, 
and wherein all their desires da meet, 

2. Look to the manner and style of the supplication; on 
the one part, and on the other. This woman comesin her 
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‘own name, but the supplications of the elect of God run 


ens 


— 


in another style; they come all in the name of the great 
Mediator and Intercessor. Andis there not unspeakably 
more reason, that we should expect their supplications to 
prevail? They come in the name of him who is most 
nearly related to the Judge, and tothem. “ We have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” 1 
John ii. 1. It is said indefinitely, with the Father; not 
of his, or our Father;, but the common Father of him, 
and us, as we are to understand it. And since with him 
Be have such an Advocate, shall we not hope to prevail ? 

gain, 

3. Consider the principle of the one’s supplication, and 
that of the other. We must suppose this woman’s sup- 
plication to be dictated by her own sense of the urgency 


| and necessity of her case; and the unrelievableness of it 


by any other way than that of addressing herself to the 
known judge. In short, it was her own private spirit that 
dictatéd her supplication; for she alone knew her own 
need, felt her own necessity. But the prayers of all the 
elect of God have another principle. When they know 
not what to pray for, they are furnished with matter, and 
with sighs and groans at once, Rom. viii. 26. There is a 
spirit appointed on purpose, known by the name of the 
“Spirit of grace and of supplications ;” (Zech. ay we 

od, 


whose business it is to indite requests for the elect of 


and to strive and to wrestle with him; which is strongly 
moving at the same time in their own breasts; so as that 
their hearts, and the heart of God, as it were, are united, 
and joined by that Spirit. Shall they not then hope to pre- 
vail? They may say, when they are putting up such pray- 
ers as are the common sense of all the elect of God; ‘“ Lord, 
Ido not speak of myself now. Thou hast taught me to 
pray This prompts me to it, and puts me upon it; and 


had never prayed so, nor uttered such cries, and such 


desires had not entered into my heart, if thou hadst not put 
them there.” And shall not God hear his own elect offering 
up petitions of his own speaking? The desires of his own 
creating shall not he answer? Doth he stir up desires on 
purpose to disappoint them ? or, will he make his people 
refuse to pray, by denying their petitions, and casting their 
prayers back upon their hands? And then, 

4. Consider the end of the one’s supplication, and that of 
the other. The end that this woman aimed at, was nothing 
but self-advantage, to be relieved herself; but the end of 
the elect of God in their supplications, is somewhat where- 
in their interest is jointly concerned with his in reference 
to those great concernments, which belong to the whole 
body. They know he hath a concern twisted with theirs; 
and so can speak it, with Daniel, as the real sense of their 
hearts, “ Do, defer not, for thine own sake, O my God; 
for thy city and thy people are called by thy name,” 
Dan. ix. 19. This is the common sense of all the people 
of God; “Thou hast not been ashamed to be called our 
God. Thou hast taken us into a near relation unto thee. 
It is a grievous thing to be twitted with our God. It is as 
a sword in our bones to have it said to us, Where is your 
God? Thy concernments and ours are one; do therefore, 
and defer not for thine own name’s sake.” In this strain 
do all the supplications of the elect run. So that in all 
these respects you see there is a great superiority of rea- 
son, if such a widow should succeed well in her private 
request to such a judge, why all the elect of God should 
much more succeed in the request, which they are day and 
night making tothe great Lord of heaven and earth. And 
therefore, briefly to apply all this, we learn, 

I. How great.a privilege it is to have this matter clear 
to us, that we are of the elect of God; and how much 
therefore we are concerned to make our calling and elec- 
tion sure; for then we find ourselves to belong to a com- 
munity, that are continually praying prayers which shall be 
sure to prevail. And how great a privilege, how blessed 
a thing is this! Methinks when we understand how cer- 
tainly the elect of God shall be heard, who are crying to 
him night and day; we should be at this work night and 
day, poring into our hearts, till we are certain of this, that 
we are the elect of God. Then we shall be sure to put u 
all presperous and acceptable prayers, when they are all 
of the same sense, and run in the same channel, that theirs 
are. wont todo. And again, 
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II. We are to collect hence, that the elect of God, as 
long as they continue in this world, are to bear the charac- 
ter of praying ones. To be acted by a spiritof prayer, and 
to have continually a praying disposition, is characteris- 
tical of the elect of God, who are gathered in from among 
the common refuse of a sinful world. Therefore we had 
need to look well to ourselves concerning this thing. Row 
stand our hearts Godward? Are they formed unto pray- 
er? Is it become even a spiritually natural thing to us 
to pray ? As natural as breathing is to a living man, so 
naturalathing is praying tothe new creature, and as agree- 
able. The elect are supplicants day and night. The 
great business of their lives is prayer. This is that, to 
which the heart of an elect person doth impel him; so far 
as he is himself, and hath the true genius and spirit work- 
ing in him, which is common to all the elect of God, and 
also peculiar to them. And again, we are to learn hence, \ 

III. In how wretched a case they must needs be, who \ 
are the stated and habitual enemies of the church of God / 
in the world. Itisafearful condition that such men are in, 
to have all the elect of God crying against them, night and 
day. What will become of this matter at last? Who, that 
considers the case, would not dread to be found in such a 
condition as these are in ? to be one against whom all the 
elect of God are joining their requests, night and day, and 
exhibiting complaints? For they do in common pray 
against the enemies of the name and interest of God; and 
so every one is involved, and the cry of this whole com- 
munity goes against each individual; that is, supposing 
them fo persevere in a course of enmity to the interest of 
our Lord, and his Christ. So that this might make any 
heart to tremble, to think what this is like to come to, and 
what it must needs infer. What fearful storms of wrath 
and vengeance will be plucked down at length upon their 
heads, against whom all the elect of God are continually 
joining their requests! And, in the last place, 

IV. We see hence, how unreasonable a thing it is tobe 
despondent in prayer, or to faint in this duty, supposing 
that the things we mainly insist upon are the common 
concernments of the elect of Ged. This being supposed, 
we pray securely. Indeed if we vainly and unwarrantably 
set our hearts upon this or that particular thing, that would 
gratify ourselves; and nothing will serve our turn, but 
that we be so and so gratified ; we may pray, and pray, and 
all to little purpose ; for there can be no accepiable prayer 
that is not the prayer of faith; and that can be no prayer 
of faith, which goeth beyond the bounds of the promise. ’ 
Therefore, if I pray for that, which was never promised, I 
may thank myself if I succeed not. 

There are some things that cannot be the matter of a-uni- 
versal, absolute promise ; being things which are in thems 
selves of an uncertain and variable nature; as allsuch things 
as have no intrinsie goodness of their own, but may some- 
times be good to particular persons, and sometimes not. 
For circumstances may so vary the case, that the good 
that is in them may be preponderated by a far greater evil, 
if they should at that time be given. And whatsoever is 
a good of this nature; that is, good or not good, accord- 
ing as circumstances are, which often vary; it is apparent 
cannot be the matter of an absolute promise ; for suppos- 
ing circumstances so to vary, as that this should become 
an evil, you would then have evil to be the matter of 2 
promise, which is contradictious and absurd. But since 
it is possible, that external or worldly good things, yea, 
and some also that may be externally subservient to reli- 
gion, may in some circumstances do more hurt to the people 
of God, who does with a gracious care preside over their 
actions, and all things that have any respect to them, and 
who is best able to judge; they cannot, therefore, be the 
matter of his absolute‘promise. These things may be more 
hurtful than gainful, in such and such circumstances; 
and he sees how to do them more good by the want of 
such things, than by the having of them. A less good, 
when compared with a greater, is then to pass under the 
notion of evil; and it would, I say, be unreasonable to 
suppose evil to be the matter of a promise. And where 
any thing of that nature is not promised absolutely, but 
with a reserved latitude to the wisdom and goodness of 
our great Lord and Ruler; our faith can be exercised no 
otherwise about them, than according to the tenor of such 


— 
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promises: that is, we may believe we shall have such and 
such things, if God seeth good; but if he seeth not good, 
he will deny or withhold them, even in mere goodness 
and faithfulness tous. ~~ 

But then in such things as are absolutely promised to 
all the elect of God, there we may give room and scope to 
our faith, And itis an unreasonable thing to be at all 
despondin® concerning the matter of such prayers: as it 
is, with respect to others also, no less unreasonable to ad- 
mit the least doubt, that we shall have such things if they 
be best for us; and what God in his wnerring wisdom dis- 
cerns will be for our advantage. Therefore let us settle 
this apprehension with ourselves, of how great concernment 

( it is to us in prayer, to insist on such things as are properly 
of common concern to the whole fraternity of the elect ; 
\and therein to take heed of any diffidence or distrust. 

Great and glorious things are promised to be the portion 
of God’s elect in this world, at his own appointed time 
and season; but he hath not told us when that shall be. 
However we may, with this peremptory faith, go unto God 
in prayer, that he will make the kingdoms of the earth the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and his Christ, who shall reign for 
ever and ever, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established, above all the mountains; that there shall 
be new heavens, and a new earth, wherein shall dwell 
righteousness. But we make all this matter a private busi- 
ness, if we go and cry; ‘‘ Oh let it be so now! let it be in 
my time, that mine eyes may see it!” especially if we 

_ peremptorily insist upon it; without reservation or sub- 
mission to the supreme wisdom and will. Whereas if we 
ray in general, that such things may be; our hearts should 
full of hope, faith, and joy, in the apprehension ‘that 
thus it shall be; and we cannot be without success, since 
it is the common sense of all the elect of God. 

And in matters which respect the particular concern- 
ments of our souls, see that they be things of absolute 
necessity, and that fall within the consent of all the com- 
munity. Let us pray against the body of sin and death; 

; that we may have grace kept alive, and maintained and 
‘ improved ; that we may grow, and be carried on from 
_ Strength to strength, till we reach ‘‘the measure of a per- 
‘fect man in Christ Jesus.” 
~ all the elect; and our prayers fall in with theirs, who have 
been wont to ery out against the body of sin and death, as 
the great and most violent enemy they would be rid of. 
We may then be sure that our prayers shall have effect, 
and not be lost; and that God will certainly hear them. 

If we are praying for the Divine presence ; he hath pro- 
mised that he will never leave nor forsake those that cleave 
to him, Heb. xiii. 5. Whatever he may do to people in 


common, he will never break the bond between himself 


and that soul which “is one of his elect; and when they 
ery, “ Lord, never leave me, nor forsake me!” they shall 
be sure to be heard. When we pray for the Divine pre- 
sence to be afforded more especially to us, in reference to 


some special case, or season of trouble and trial, this is |- 


what God will not fail to do. If his presence be desired, 
I say, as to any special duty; so it will be, and God will 
hear us. 

I hope yon are desirous and earnest in your prayers to 
God, for his more immediate presence, in reference to that 
special season of your approaching to the Lord’s table. 
Sure all the elect of God have been wont to do so, praying 

and striving that they might at such times and seasons 
meet with God; that there might be a real intercourse 
between their souls and him (whom they love) to such a 
degree aS to him seems best. Why, God will hear all 
these cries, that are common to us, with all the people of 
God ; and such prayers being directed to him, shall not be 
in vain. ‘Therefore we should take heed, upon these ac- 
counts, that we faint not. 

We must know that fainting may be either when faith 
languisheth, or desire. It is faint praying, when we pray 
as if we cared not whether we prayed or no, The word 

( éxxaxeiv, here rendered faint, in our text, is the same with 
‘, that which elsewhere is rendered weary. Let us not, 
| éxxaxGpev, be weary in well-doing; for in due season we 
‘shall reap if we faint not: (Gal. vi. 9.) that is, if ye be not 
sluggish in the course of well-doing. ‘Take heed therefore 

* Preached at Jewin-street, March 15th, 1675, 
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of praying the sluggard’s prayer, or at the sluggard’s rate, 
“The desire of the slothful kills him, because his hands 
refuse to labour,” Prov. xxi. 25. His own desires carry 
no life in them; they are even death to his very heart; 
cold things that strike death into the soul, and put no life 
into it. 

And then, too, when faith languisheth it is faint praying. 
“Let not that man,” (says St. James,) that is, the man 
who wavers like a wave of the sea, and is driven of the 
wind and tossed, “think that he shall receive any thing 
of the Lord,” James i.'7. What! come to God, as if we 
did net expect to get any thing by God? and as if we 
agreed in the same sense with those profane atheists, and , 
symbolized with them who say, ‘“ What profit is it that: 
we have prayed to him or kept his ordinances ?” go heart- | 
lessly into the Divine presence ? give way to a cold, dull 
spirit, in the very performance of the duty ; and never look 
after the success of it when it is over ? Such had as good 
never pray at all, who pray only to keep up a custom, and 
to make a show; and that they may be ate to say when 
all is over, “ The duty is dgne.” Let not such think they 
shall receive any thing at the hands of God; such espe- 
cially as come to him with no expectation, and pray to 
him as to one that cannot save. 

It is to cast infamy upon the great object of our worship; 
as if we were only blessing an idol, when we pray to the 
true, living God, as if he were such a one as the idols of 
the Gentiles are said to be, that have eyes but see not, 
ears but hear not, and can neither do good nor hurt. It is 
no wonder if such praying signify nothing; for it carries 
an affront in itself. Every such prayer is an indignity, 
and an insolent affront put upon the great God: as if the 
injunction of this duty upon the children of men, was 
either unreasonable and to no purpose, and so a reflec- 
tion upon the wisdom of his law, who has commanded us 
to pray; Gnasmuch as that is always unwisely enjoined 
that hath no end;) or, as if there were no power in him to 
accomplish what we come to him about, though we come 
according to his own direction. It cannot, Isay, but be 
an afiront to God, either way, to come to him with de- 
sponding hearts. In the former case, if our desires lan- 
guish, we are worse than the importunate widow; in the 
latter case, if faith languish, we make God worse than the 
unjust judge. 
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Rom. v. 5. f 
—Hope maketh not ashamed.— 


Ir will not be impertiment or unuseful to say something, 
from this Scripture, concerning this property of the Chris- 
tian’s hope; namely, that it Pakek not ashamed. But 
let us, first, briefly consider the scope and series of the apos- 
tle’s discourse here, and see how this passage depends and 
is introduced. 

We have here, after'a long discourse touching our justi- 
fication by faith in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
some account of the privileges of a justified state in the be- 
ginning of thischapter. As, first, peace with God. ‘“ Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God, though our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” ver. 1. And secondly, free access unto God, 
and the liberty of his presence. ‘ By whom also we have 
access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God,” ver.2. In which words 
we have also the patient, joyful expectation of the glorious 
state, that was designed for the people of God hereafter. 
And finally, cheerfulness in a present afflicted condition, 
is represented by the apostle as another privilege. And 
not only so, but we glory in tribulation also, ver. 3. It 
was no such strange thing, that they should be found ex- 
ulting in the expectation of so glorious a State, as that 
which Christians look for hereafter ; but we have this also 
to say (saith the apostle) concerning our case, that we can 
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glory in tribulation too, and triumph over all the difficul- 
ties that accompany an afflicted condition. -And of this, 
as having something of a paradox in it, and appearing 
more strange, he giveth the particular grounds and rea- 
sons. As, s 

1. The knowledge of this truth, that tribulations worketh 
patience, ver. 3. We are, as if he had said, well pleased, 
yea, and do even glory in our present afflicted condition 
upon this ground, that we know, by this means, that pa- 
tience will be wrought out. We look upon it as a thing 


of very high value, that the mere hope of so much gain | 


should make persons glory in such tribulations, which 
seemingly call for other affections. Tribulation is not a 
pleasant thing to be glorified in of it self; why then, or upor 
what account, is it to be gloried in? Why, upon this ac- 
count, as that out of it the gain of patience shall accrue, 
and result to us. By this we shall have our spirits com- 
posed to a peaceful acquiescence in the Divine will, and 
the waywardness of our own wills shall be subdued and 
brought down. There is a future heaven to be enjoyed, a 
glorious heaven; and we rejoiee in the hope of the glory 
of that state: yea, and there is a present heaven too in- 
volved, and wrapt up in patience. When once the heart 
comes to be resigned, and rest quietly and peacefully in 
the Divine will, this isa present heaven ; and bearsa great 
resemblance to that which is future, and expected. 

2. The apostle adds, that of this patience there will be 
a further gain, to wit, of experience, ver. 4. As patience 
comes to be more and more exercised, experience will 
grow. And, 

3. Of that experience shall spring hope, (ver. 4.) that 
shall reach and touch the other heaven; hope, as he had 
said before, of the glory of God: (ver. 2.) even such 
hope as will not make ashamed; and that for this reason, 
because (saith he) the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us, ver. 5. 
While we find, by the Holy Ghost that is given to us, an 
effusion of the Divine love into our souls; while we find 
this love shed abroad in our hearts, and then testifying 
itself, as if there was an immediate assurance of heaven ; 
this puts us out of all doubt that God will never let our 
hope be disappointed nor end in shame. 

This is fhe order and contexture of the preceding dis- 
courses. And as to this passage that we have chosen to 
insist upon, we need not go about to vary the words, which 
you see are Short and plain; “ Hope maketh not ashamed ;” 
only it is needful to inquire, 

I. Of what this is spoken. And then consider, 

II. This particular property of it. ‘ 

I. Let us inquire of what this is spoken, or what it is 
that doth not make ashamed. It is here indefinitely said 
to be hope. But though it is so generally expressed, yet, 
it is plain, it isnot meant of all hope. The circumstances 
of the text are sufficiently limiting, and teach us of what 
hope this is to be principally understood. It is hope of 
the glory of God; it is hope that groweth out of expe- 
rience ; it is hope that is maintained by the love of God, 
shed abroad in the soul, through the Holy Ghost given to 
it. It is in short then undoubtedly the Christian hope 
that is here meant; and whereof we find this is expressed, 
that it maketh not ashamed. 

If you would have a more distinct account of this hope 
take it thus: It is that sanctified affection of a renewed 
soul, by which it is carried continually to expect what God 
hath promised, concerning its own welfare and blessed- 
ness here, and especially hereafter; notwithstanding what- 
ever difficulties do occur in the pursuit and expectation of 
those things hoped for, And if you would know what it 
superadds to common hope, or what there is in this Chris- 
tian hope of a distinguishing, peculiar nature; it super- 
adds 
ol: ’Sanctity. A true Christian hope, is a pure and holy 


hope. It engages them that have it, to purify themselves 
even as God is pure, 1 John iii. 3. And again it super- 
adds ; 


J 
2. Solidity. That which a Christian hopes for, is some 
solid substantial good thing. He hopes not for shadows 
and lying vanities. They who lived in the exercise of this 
hope, to whom the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks, had before them the prospect of a better and en- 
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during substance in heaven; (Heb. x. 34.) a substance that 
would never fail their hope. There isa kind of hope that 
runs all in the chase of trifles, for the most part. Men 
hope for things, which they cannot have ; and if they had, 
were to very little purpose. It superadds, 

3. Certainty. Men that hope at the common rate, do 
but hope conjecturally ; and therefore their hope often 
maketh ashamed. Even at present they frequeffily outlive 
their hopes, they being pitched mostly upon things that 
are temporary. They hope for that which is swept away 
like a spider’s web. It is a most vanishing, uncertain 
hope. But if they should cast their eyes on futurity, that 
future happy state of things beyond time, they have no 
real ground to entertain any hope of it; or if their hope 
relate to present things, it is merely conjectural, and _self- 
founded. God hath given them no ground for this hope. 
He hath not promised them, that they shall be rich; live 
a long life, and spend all their days in prosperity here. 
There is that strange kind of monstrousness in the common 
hope of men; that whereas a Christian hopes, because 
God in his word hath promised, who cannot lie; they 
hope, even with reference to these their greatest concern- 
ments, because they think he willlie. For if they believed 
that he would not lie, but that all was true that he had 
promised and spoken; they would be in despair; they 
would with respect to'these concerns, have no hope at all, 
but the horror of despair. Besides, 

4. Which is another distinguishing circumstance of the 
Christian’s hope, every such person hath a community be- 
longing to it. ‘Fhe Christian hope is common to them that 
are Christians, in whieh they all unite and meet: whereas 
in reference to the hope of other men, there is nosuch thing 
as a centre in which their hopes may unite and meet; and 
so they lie scattered, according as their own inclinations — 
and appetites carry them. Falsity is various, and manifold; 
truth can be but one. And therefore says the apostle, 
concerning the hope of Christians, “There is one body, 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling,” Eph. iv. 4. All the hearts of Christians do run 
into one hope; they meet in one and the same hope, the 
ground of which is that they are called to one and the 
same state; and this call will warrant their hope, and 
justify it. ‘‘ Why should not I hope to reach the state to 
which I am called? and why should not I attend to the 
affairs relating to that state? May not a man be warranted 
in things relating to his calling ? This is my calling, (saith 
the Christian,) and I hope for and expect success.” He 
can answer it to all the world, be the things never so great 
and high of which he is in expectation. They are very 
great things we hope for, but however to such things we 
are called, God hath called us to his eternal kingdom and 
glory by Christ Jesus, 1 Thess. ii. 12.1 Pet. v.10. This 
calling is not peculiar, or particular to persons severally ; 
but the same unto all that are called, whose hope is one. 
There is a community, whose hearts, as they run ore wa 
in desire, so do their bope and expectation ; and their fait 
too being one common principle among them, they must 
needs have one common hope of the glory of God. Now 
concerning this hope which is proper to the Christian com- 
munity it is said, that it maketh not ashamed; which we 
are now to speak to in the 

II. Place. And as to-this property of the Christian 
hope, which we now proceed to consider, we have only 
two things to do: re 

1, To open the import of it; and, 

2. 'To demonstrate the truth of the assertion ; or to show 
how necessarily this property doth agree to the Christian 
hope, namely, that it maketh not ashamed. 

1, We are to open the import of this property of the hope 
of Christians, which maketh not ashamed. Not making 
ashamed is a negative expression, denoting that those who 
admit or give place to this hope, and in whose hearts it lives, 
and is fixed, are not liable to be made ashamed on this 
account. Now to make out this, there must be a 
concurrence of several things, which we must understand 
to be denied by this same negation; or that do not 
belong to the hope of Christians. As, 

(1.) Shame, as it refers to foregoing hope, implies 
disappointment. ‘There may be shame upon many other 
accounts, but as it refers to hope, it implies a disappoint- 
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ment. They were confounded (as the expression is in 
Job) because they had hoped ; they came thither and were 
ashamed, Job vi. 20. Job is speaking there allusively to a 
troop of travellers, or merchant men, passing through 
desolate countries, and eXpecting relief of which they fail, 
and meet not with. They were ashamed because of their 
hope; that is, because they had hoped, and were disap- 
pointed; they met not with what they hoped for, 

(2.) It supposes hereupon disgrace and reproach. For 
shame is properly the resentment of any-thing under the 
notion of its being ignominious, or that carries matter of 
reproach in it tous. We find therefore these in conjunc- 
tion sometimes in Scripture ; to wit, reproach, shame, and 
dishonour, Psal. lxix. 19. and elsewhere. Now in this 
present case; to have hoped, soas to suffer disappointment, 
is an argument of weakness, and so isapt to spread a shame 
over a man’s face, and even to clothe him with confusion. 
A man reckons it a reproachful thing to him to have be- 
trayed his impotence, want of foresight, an aptness to be 
gulled and imposed upon in this respect ; and very shame- 
ful that he should = with no more security. When a 
person has cause, and apprehends that others have also of 
censuring him, concerning the hope that he had, there it 
is that shame takes place. But this we must understand 
to be denied here. This hope, which the apostle speaks of, 
shall never meet with a disappointment ; and consequently 
no reproach, nor disgrace, shall attend the hoper. He 
shall never have cause to call himself fool, because of his 
. hope ; nor shall any one else have cause or ground to call 
him so for ever. 

(3.) Shame doth also imply our own reflection upon that 
reproach; or else there is no actual occasion of shame, if 
- we do not consider in our minds, or view the reproachful 

thing we are to take shame for. Therefore when the 
matter is such as only in vulgar estimate is shameful, but 
is not so indeed ; to fortify oneself against shame in that 
case, is to overlook it, or look another way. So it is said 
_of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he ‘‘ endured the cross, 
despising the shame,” Heb. xii. 2. Because it was to him 
no shame, he overlooked it, and looked upon it with con- 
tempt. ‘This will be counted a shameful thing, but I 
mind it not.” He looked another way, having his eye set 
upon glory. If any thing be really matter of shame, it is 
by reflecting on it that shame ensues. But this is denied 
here. In this case there shall be no occasion to pore and 
look on, so as that from thence matter of reproach may 
accrue to you that have hoped for the glory of God. Let 
not your hearts misgive you; you shall have no uncomfort- 
able reflection for what you have done in this matter. As 
there shall be no reproach, so you shall imaginenone: And, 

(4.) Shame includes in it a heart-dejecting resentment 

hereupon. That is, a resentment seizes the heart upon 
this reflection, and sinks into the soul, so as to depress it, 
and bring it low. Shame is grief; only distinguished from 
other grief by this particular distinction in the object, that 
it is grief for a thing under the notion of its being un- 
comely and ignominious. But that is denied here. Hope 
maketh not ashamed. Youshall never grieve for this hope. 

You shall never suffer heart-displeasure on this account. 
Your hope shall never leave your heart to sink, because 
it fails and comes to nothing. 

This now is the negative import of this property of the 
Christian hope; it maketh not ashamed. But then there 
_is somewhat positive implied under this too. We may 

fitly understand a medosis, as they call the figure, in this 
expression; that is, when less is said than is intended or 
meant. Your hope, Christians, shall not- make you 
ashamed : no, it shall make you exult; it shall make you 
triumph and @lory; it shall raise and heighten your 
spirits ; so far shall it be from occasioning in youa sinking 
or dejection of soul. This is very common, in Scripture, 
for negative expressions to be put with an accent, to signify 
some very great positive thing. Thus it is said of the 
Messiah, that “he shall not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax ;” (Isa. xlii. 3.) that is, he shall 
cherish and support it. Again, ‘his commandments are 
not grievous,” I Johny, 3. Here also a great deal less is 
said than meant; for they are glorious, consolatory, and 
refreshing. ‘‘ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are paths of peace,” Proy. iii. 17. This then 
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must be understood to be the property of the Christian’s 
hope, that it is so far from making him ashamed or ex- 
posing him to ignominy, that it ennobles his spirit; and 
this it does according to the nature and degree of the thing 
hoped for. 

t is obvious to observe how the hopes of persons, by de- 
grees, greaten their spirits from their childhood. There 
is in some an aptness to mind greater things, and to live 
at a greater rate than others. And this we call generosity, 
it being not a name from the descent, but from the temper 
of the mind. It not only shows itself by men’s being de- 
scended from noble and generous parents and ancestors, 
(though there may be something in that too,) but when such 
persons as are born to greater things come to understand 
their capacity, and what they are born to, their hopes do 
heighten or raise their spirits, and lift them up above the 
common pitch. So that the proper spirit of a nobleman, 
a prince, or a king, is greater than that of a common and 
inferior man. And the reason is, because as he comes to 
understand his quality, his spirit grows with his hopes of 
what he shall come to; his very hopes greaten hig spirit, 
ennoble and raise him, and make him think of living like 
one that expects to be in such a state, as that to which he 
is born. Therefore if a prince should be reduced in his 
infancy to that condition as to be brought up in a beggar’s 
shed, and understand nothing of his birth; it is likely he 
would mind such things, as children of peasants use to do ; 
but if he afterward come to understand the truth of his 
own original and descent, and what he was really born to; 
and withal what his capacity is, and the ground of his 
hope that he shall one day inherit such and such grandeur 
and honours; with this hope his spirit will swell, and rise, 
and greaten, 

And such is the property of the Christian’s hope. It 
not only makes him not ashamed; but it heightens, en- 
larges, and greatens the Christian’s spirit, so as to make 
him aspire high, and to look for great things. Hence it is 
given as the description of them, to whom God will give 
eternal life, on that day when he shall give to every one 
according to their deeds; that they are such as, “‘ bypatient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for honour, glory, and im- 
mortality,” Rom. ii. 6,7. To these he will give eternal 
life; but to those that are contentious, against the plain 
truth of the Gospel which should rule and govern them, 
will he give “tribulation and anguish, indignation and 
wrath.” The former sort who shall have eternal life for 
their portion, are such, whose minds, hearts, and hopes, are 
carried after great things ; who seek for honour, glory, and 
immortality ; who disdain and scorn this earth, and all 
sublunary things, and can say, “ Non est mortale quod opto ; 
IThavé something above, better than, and beyond, all that 
this earth can afford.” . 

In a word, a true Christian is one that seeks that better, 
even the heavenly, country, (Heb, xi. 16.)so as not to stoop 
to this world though there were never such opportunity 
for gaining it; he would not go back, though he had the 
opportunity of going into Egypt. And all this is by reason 
of the hope of coming to a better country. The Christian 
would not go back into the world, being called out of it; 
though he should have opportunities for it as good as other 
men: no, because he is seeking a better country ; where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called his God. “ Such are 
of a great, a noble, and generous spirit, ike my children ;” 
saith God. “Such are in some measure worthy of me. 
They discover something of an excellent spirit, heightened 
proportionably to those great hopes which I have set before 
them.” And now, 

2. We proceed to demonstrate this to be the true pro- 
perty of this same subject; which will be soon done, though 
we have but little time, if we do but consider these things 
about this hope. ‘ é 

(1.) Consider the Parent and Author of it. It is a di- 
vine thing, it is part of the new creature, it owes its rise 
immediately to the Holy Ghost; as the apostle intimates, 
when he says, ‘Now the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost,” Rom. xv. 13. Far 
be it from us to think; that God should beget a hope in his, 
that should end in disappointment and shame! 

(2.) Consider the object of this hope. Christians do not 
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hope for creeping shadows; they have no reason to be 
ashamed of such great things as they hope for. They hope 
for the glory of God, for a kingdom that shall not be 
shaken, for the unseen things of the other world. Their 
hope entereth into that within the veil, whither the fore- 
runner is for us entered, even Jesus, Heb. vi. 19, 20, A 
man that hath only pitched his hopes upon mean, base, 
low things, hath cause to be ashamed that he was such a 
fool to hope so; but the Christian’s hope will never make 
him ashamed. ; 4 

(3.) Consider the ground of their hope. They hope in 
God upon the encouragement of his truth and promise. 
Uphold me according to thy word, that 1 may live; and 
let me not be ashamed of my hope, saith the Psalmist, 
Psal, exix. 116. Thy word is that which I ground my 
hopes upon; shall I be ashamed? I hope in thee, thy 
truth, thy power and goodness; let me not be ashamed. 
That prayer isas much as a promise, that he should not be 
ashamed. Prayer by divine inspiration is as good as a 
promise. The prayer is, Let none that wait on thee be 
ashamed, Psal. xxv.3. The promise is expressly, They 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me, Isa. xlix. 23. It is 
true, indeed, if there were not a proportionable ground for 
one’s hope, aman might be ashamed of his hope ;. as well 
because it is too big, as because it is too little. But if 
there be a real ground for it, a word of promise from that 
God who cannot lie; then there is no cause to suspect the 
matter. ‘There is no reason why any should be ashamed, 
let his hope be never so high, when he hopes only for 
what God has promised. 

Now to make some brief use of what has been said ; 

I. See the highly privileged state of Christians; though 
in this present condition of little and low enjoyments, yet 
their case is so good as that-they shall not be ashamed. 
They shall have heightened spirits, their minds. shall be 
‘greatened by their hopes, even while it is little that they 
can enjoy in one kind or another. 

II. Hence consider and contemplate the different state 
of other men. It is not said, concerning their hope, it shall 
never make them ashamed. There is nobody that war- 
rants their hope to them. The Christian’s hope hath a 
very good warrant. I warrant you for your hope, that it 
shall never make you ashamed; but what have other men 
to warrant their hope? they have no one that undertakes 
to guarantee it, and therefore they are left liable toa shame- 
ful disappointment, and bitter disgrace upon that account. 
Yea, they are not only liable thereunto, but itis a sure and 
certain matter that it will end so; for their hope shall be 
as the giving up the ghost,” Job xi. 20. We commonly 
say, “As long as there is life there is hope :” but their hope 
comes at length to the giving up the ghost, and then the 
man is gone. A wicked man’s hope quite vanishes away; 
it does not remain weak, and feeble, and infirm only, but 
it is absolutely gone, and become nothing at all; as we 
have no hope at all concerning a person, when he hath 
once given up the ghost. Let the object of their hope be 
what it will, either such do hope for vain things, which 
are gone when they expire; or if their hope lies towards 
better things, it isa vain hope. If they hope not for vain 
things, yet they hope for these better things vainly, having 
no ground nor reason for their hope ; and so still it perishes, 
and, as the giving up the ghost, comes to nothing. Or it 
makes them ashamed, and despised ; sinks them into hor- 
ror, amazement, and consternation, andso much the more, 
by how much the stronger was their hope. Such a disap- 
pointment is a most confounding thing; when a person 
expects it should go-well with him, yet he perishes, and all 
his hope turns on a sudden into horror ! 

III. We learn hence also, that hope must needs be a 
very great thing in the life of a Christian ; and a most in- 
timate, essential part of his Christianity. It is that which 
holds his soulin life. This property of hope, that it maketh 
not ashamed, as was said before, is not to be understood 
as merely negative ; it is that which establishes the heart; 
invigorates, and gives life to soul. Indeed you would 
make a pom thing of Christianity, if you abstract and se- 
parate this hope from it. “If in this life only (says St. 
Paul) we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable,” 1 Cor. xv. 19. The most peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing things in the hope of a Christian, objectively 
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taken, are things beyond time. But if all we were to get 
by Christ, were to be compassed within time, then we were 
very miserable creatures indeed ; we should make a bad 
bargain of it, if we had no more by Christ than what time 
can hold, and deal very poorly by ourselves. 

A Christian lives by hope all along, from first to last. 
He is born to hope, begotten to a lively hope, (1 Pet. 1.3.) 
is saved by it; (Rom. viii. 24.) as if it had been said, he 
were lost if it were not for this hope. This then is the 
great, the momentous thing in the life of a Christian ; for 
if it were not for this, we should sink and perish. So that 
if 1 ama Christian indeed, if I ama new creature, Imust 
live by hope all my days. And that I may shut up all, f 
shall only leave with you’ a word or two of counsel, and 
caution, 

1. Of counsel. Labour to establish in your hearts this 
hope, and maintain it; and live by, and upon it. But I 
cannot enlarge upon this. And then, 

2. By way of caution, 1 add; be sure that your hope 
be the truly Christian hope only ; that hope, whereunto you 
can entitle the Holy Ghost as the Author, so as that here- 
upon we may say, we are begotten by him to that hope. 
And also see to it, that it be just commensurate with 
Scripture grounds. That is genuine Christian hope, that 
measures With the Scripture, and the word of promise. 
“ Remember (says David) thy word unto thy servant, upon 
which thou hast cattsed me to hope.” Ps. cxix. 49. Then 
you will hope for nothing, but what God has promised - 
and in the way, and aecording to the tenor, of his pro- 
mise. And you neéd to hope for no more, for he hath 
promised to give grace and glory, and to withhold no good 
thing from them that love him, Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. And what 
would you have more ? what need your hope to range be- 
yond that, or without the compass of this promise? But 
then it must be according to the tenor of his promise; for 
if you hope absolutely for that which is a matter only of a 
limited promise, then your hope would be beside its ground, 
and so be liable to disappointment. 

And you must know there are things which lie within 
the promise, that cannot be the matter of an absolute hope ; 
because God’s promise, concerning them, is not absolute. 
As to temporal good things; outward prosperity to our- 
selves, or the church of God in common; there is no ab- 
solute promise of these; therefore if we hope for them 
absolutely, we deceive ourselves, and it is our own fault if 
we be made ashamed. Who bid us hope so? who bid us 
let our hopes run that way, otherwise than as God com- 
mands, or beyond what he has promised? We may hope 
absolutely for things, that are of an immutable goodness; 
but some things are not so, and are only to be estimated 
according to their end. Sometimes they will serve the 
end that God designed them for, and sometimes not; and 
when they do not, they are not good, but evil. External 
prosperity to the church of God, or ourselves, will not 
always be serviceable to the end for which it is designed 
by God; to wit, to make our spirits better, and more of 
the temper which he looks for, and approves; and he 
always knoweth whether it will be best for that end or no. 
Now if we supyiss an absolute promise for any variable 
good things, which are sometimes good and sometimes not; 
then take the time when they are not good, and can they 
be the matter of a promise? No, sure; the promise would 
in that case be turned into a threatening, ; 

This then shows the reason, why it is altogether impos- 
sible that promises, concerning external good things, can 
ever be universal and absolute. They are not always good, 
but only as circumstances are. But from the nature of 
the thing promised we may be at a certainty how the pro- 
mise is to be understood ; that is, in reference to the Divine 
wisdom. Such things as do appear good for us, to that 
unerring wisdom, in certain circumstances, shall be be- 
stowed upon us; and if we so order our hopes, they will 
never fail us, for no good thing will God withhold from 
them that love him. But when there is a doubt in the 
case, whether it be good or no, there is all the reason in 
the world he should decide the doubt, and we should yield 
a matter of dubious consequence to him. But if our 
hearts be so set upon any temporary good thing, as that 
such savour more with us, than those things which run 
into an‘eternal state; this we ought to guard ourselves -- 
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against. As suppose it should be more consolatory to me, 
io be assured of present deliverance or prosperity, than to 
be told of being at the resurrection brought within the 
compass of his sheep, whatever troubles I meet with here: 
this is certainly a great distemper of soul, that I cannot 
taste the best, the sweetest, the most satisfying, and fullest 
good, more than present ease ; but that any thing of earth 
would be more tasteful, and grateful. And this, I say, we 
should always take heed of; that we do not indulge our- 
selves in any thing, which is in itself of so very dangerous 
and dreadful a consequence. 


SERMON IX.’ 
1 Thess. v. 6. 





Therefore let ws not sleep, as do others— 


I can spend no time in giving you a view of the con- 
text, which is very suitable to the wordsnow read. They 
are a caution against security, and contain in them these 
two things. 'To wit, inthe first place, a monitory prohibi- 
tion of it; “ Let us not sleep.” And, secondly, a specifi- 
cation of the prohibited evil; “as do others:” which 
words plainly intimate that others sleeping is no warrant 
to us todo so. Common example indeed is apt to have 
that pernicious influence ; but we are taught that it cannot 
justify us in sleeping, that others so generally, and as it 
were industriously, compose themselves to it. Moreover, 
these words signify, that others sleeping ought the more 
effectually to warn us not todoso. Examples that carry 
much of terror in them ought to strike our hearts with 
dread, and to possess us with a cautious prudent fear, lest 
we fall into the same dangerous and desperate state. It is 
as if he had said; “Come, let me show you a fearful 
sight. Take a view of the world, cast your eyes round 
about on every side; behold the generality of men all 
ua asleep under wrath, careless and at ease, securely 
slumbering while their judgment lingereth not, and while 
their destruction doth not slumber: be warned by so 
dreadful an example, not to do as they do.” 

. The words do not need much of literal explication. 
Sleep is wont to be variously taken. You know what it 
means in the proper sense. In the borrowed sense it 
sometimes signifies, natural death; sometimes a quiet 
composure, and rest of the spirit: “I will both lay me 
down in peace, and sleep; for the Lord only maketh me 
dwell in safety,” Psal. iv. 8. cxxvii. 2. Again, that is, in 
a moral sense, it signifies the state of sin: ‘‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead; and Christ shall 
give thee light,” Eph. v. 14. It denotes especially the 
. security of such a state, with reference to the wrath and 

judgment of God, whether temporal or eternal; which 
sleep is always sinfal, and in some cases penal too in 
~ some degree; for we read of a pouring forth a spirit of 

slumber, and a deep sleep, Isa xxix. 10. Rom. xi. 8. But 
we must know that the word Kaé@cidwpev, here used in the 
text, signifies a deeper or a more intense sleep. It is the 
word that is used by the Septuagint to signify the sleep of 
death. ‘‘ Many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake,” Dan. xii. 2. And they use the same word to 
express that fast asleep of the prophet Jonah, out of which 
all the storms and perils of the sea were not sufficient to 
awaken him. As for the words us and others; the former 
plainly means true sincere Christians, and the latter the 
rest of the world: the refuse, as the word dofroc emphati- 
cally signifies; or the reprobate, and worst of men. Two 
things offer themselves to us from the words,—T hat these 
others, the refuse, who are the most of men, do sleep; and 
—that God’s own people by no means ought to do so, I 
shall speak to these two things: And, 

I. Show you, that these others, here referred to by the 
apostle, do sleep; And, 

II. Upon what accounts it so very ill becomes the 
people of God todosotoo. And then, I shall make the 
use of both together, 
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I. Tam to show that the others, whom the text means, 
do sleep. And herein I must premise:to you, before we 
come to evince this point, that by sleeping is not merely 
meant, that they do actually for the present sleep only ; as 
if the apostle supposed them to be but in some present 
temporary slumber: but we are to understand him as 
speaking of them as habitual sleepers; or that they are 
under such a sort of sleeping disease, as is resembled by 
a lethargy; or a caros, which is reckoned a more intense 
degree of that disease; a vetcrnwm, or dead sleep. How 
physicians distinguish these things, or critics, I need not 
stay to tell you. But the thing that is plainly meant 
hereby, is to represent this as the common siate of the 
world, that it is an habitual drowsiness, such as that kind 
of disease serves to resemble. 

Now that this is the common state of most of the world, 
we may evince to you by such things, as are usually inci- 
dent to sleep, or are symptoms of a sleepy, sluggish dis- 
position, S; 

1. Forgetfulness, which has most proper reference to 
things past. Sleepy persons are very oblivious. Sois the 
common case of the world. Men are forgetful of things 
they are most concerned to remember, and most forgetful 
of them. They have generally forgot that they are crea- 
tures; have forgot that with the rest of men they are 
lapsed, and revolted from their Creator, and become sin- 
ners; forgot that they sprung from an apostate race, and 
that they were children of wrath, one as well as-ancther. 
Thus their strange forgetfulness of things, which one 
would think should continually urge them, shows that they 
are continually asleep. . 

2. Insensibleness, or stupidity, which hath reference to 
what is present. Persons that are in a more intense and 
deep sleep, you cannot.make them feel without difficulty. 
Such as are in a caros, prick them and they do not feel. 
Sleep is a binding of the senses, and such a deep sleep 
strongly binds them. So the common case is with the 
world. It is a wonder of divine power if at any time 
their hearts are made to feel; and a thing to be recorded 
(as you find it is in the Acts of the Apostles, chap. ii. 37.) 
if any are ever pricked in their heart, though never so 
pungent things are spoken to them, 

3. Security; or unapprehensiveness of any future 
threatening danger. "Why, so you know the case is with 
persons asleep. Let the danger be never so near, as well 
as dreadful ; if the house be on fire, if the murderer be by 
the bed-side, if the sword be at the breast, the knife at the 
throat, yet they are void of all fear. And donot we know 
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from the Almighty is no terror to them. They rush with 
all violence upon every danger, as a horse into the batile- 
or are like persons in their nocturnals; who, if not hinder- 
ed, would come upon rocks, precipices, or rivers, or fall 
into dangers that would certainly destroy them. Anoiher 
thing incident to sleep is, 

4, Misapprehension of all things past, present, or to 
come. For you know in sleep persons used to dream, and 
then how strangely do they misapprehend things! their 
heads are full of false images, or false conceptions of those 
things which are true. The case is so with the world too 
in their sleep. They can tell how to dis-imagine all the 
greatest realities, and turn them into shadows. God and 
Christ, heaven and hell, and the eternal judgment, which 
raust determine them to the one or the other of these, are 
all fancies withthem. But the pomp and grandeur of this 
world which is called fancy ;* the business and turmoils 
of it, which are all walking in a vain show ; outward pros- 
perity, which is but as a dream when one awakes ; these 
things are great realities, and with them these are the main 
things, and the most important. Riches and_ poverty, 
prosperity and adversity, which will be all thought fancies 
in a little while, are great things with these men; so aptly 
do they misapprehend in their dreams! 

5, There is also (which is near a-kin to the last) a great 
unaptness to reflect upon any thing as absurd, though never 
so truly so, which occurs to them in this dreaming sleepy 
state. It is so with persons, you know, in dreams, Let 
things occur to them never so absurd, they never take no- 


a Agrippa and Berenice came #ETaA roNANS avraotas. Acts xxv. 23. 
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tice of the absurdity. Let them dream themselves to be 
in never such odd; entice postures, all is well; they find 
no fault with any thing they do, or is doneto them, while 
they are in their slumbers. And so is the case with the 
world too. The most absurd things imaginable, are no 
absurdities to them. To live in this world of God’s 
making, while he feeds them with breath from moment to 
moment,*yet as ‘“‘ without God in the world;” to be con- 
cerned a great deal more to please themselves than him, 
as if his favour were of no importance, and signified no- 
thing; to study more the satisfaction of their flesh, than 
the-saving of their souls; busying themselves all their 
days about mere trifles; these, I say, the most absurd 
things that ever could enter into any human imagination 
so much as to think of, are yet no absurdities to them. 
They find no fault with this; think all is well, though this 
be their continued course, which plainly shows they are 
asleep. Those things, for which persons when awake are 
ready to tear their flesh, and do abhor and loath themselves 
for, they indulge themselves in even for a, life’s time ma- 
king no displeasing refleciions upon them all their days; 
never at least till they awake, which shows what their state 
was before. 

6. It is especially incident to a deeper sleep to be 
awakened with very great difficulty. The difficulty of 
bringing them to a right mind, to the exercise of their un- 
derstanding, and to apply themselves to do according as a 
rectified understanding would dictate, shows them to be 
very much under the power of sleep, since there isso much 
ado to awaken-them. And yet nothing will serve some, 
who are called upon by the word of God from heaven, 
even all their time, and yet never awake; roused by strange 
thunders of Providence, many times, yet awake not. 

7. Slothfulness is manifestly ascribed to such a sleepy 
distemper, or a listlessness to business. So it is with the 
world too. ‘That which is the proper business of men, in 
this world they will not be got to it; theyare altogether 
indisposed thereunto, You know how Solomon repre- 


sents the sluggard, whose hands refuse to labour, and in-- 


dulges himself in sleep and slumber, Prov. vi. 9, 10. xxi. 
26. xxiv. 30—34. Again, : 

8. They are apt to show great displeasure and froward- 
ness towards those, who attempt to awaken them. So itis 
with very drowsy persons, who soon grow peevish and 
angry if you offer to awaken them. They are ready to 
quarrel even with the very light itself, if it shine in their 
faces. hus it is with the sleepy world too. This very 
light itself is as the shadow of death, and whatsoever it is 
that tends to awaken them. 

9. And lastly, there is a constant proneness to fall asleep 
again, if at any time they are startled a little, Thus it is 
with the world. You may have here and there persons 
who are roused to bestir themselves a little, but presently 
they drop asleep again. They can hold their eyes open 
but a little while. And thus I have shown what is the 
common state of the world, these ‘“others;” they are 
generally-asleep. I now come to show, 

TI. That it ill becomes those who are God’s own child- 
ren, that is, true sincere Christians, to sleep as do others ; 
namely, the refuse of the world. This will appear upon a 
threefold account; it holds no agreement, either with their 
principles, or with their state, or with their design and end. 

1. It is very unsuitable to their principles that they 
should sleep as do others; to the constituent principles of 
the new creature, As for instance, 

(1.) Light is a main ingredient principle in that holy 
frame of the new creation. New creatures are all the 
children of God, as God is the Father of lights. They are 
born light, of light. It is true, light signifies holiness ; 
not directly and formally, but consequentially, as being 
potently influential and efficacious. It derives or makes 
an impression upon the heart which is correspondent, and 
agreeable to itself. The apostle tells these Thessalonians, 
that they are the children of the light and of the day. 1 
Thess. v. 5. It isday with them. Itisnotonly day round 
about them, (so it is wherever the Gospel is afforded to 
men,) but God hath made it day within; or as the apostle 
expresses it, hath shined in our hearts, 2 Cor.iv.6. A 
day-star is risen there; and to lie sleeping under the light 
ofsucha day, is a very unsuitable thing. They have light 
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whereby to discern, both the mysteries of grace, and the 
methods of Providence; and very unsuitable it is in both 
respects that they shouldsleep. They have light to discern 
the mysteries of grace ; those strange and wonderful things 
unfolded in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
should always hold the soul in an admiring posture, for it 
is a marvellous light they are brought into, (1 Pet. ii. 9.) or 
an amazing light, as the word signifies (Gavpasdv gas.) And 
they have light more than other men to discern the methods 
of Divine Providenee. The Lord’s voice erieth to the city, 
and the man of wisdom shall-see thy name, Micah vi. 9. 


There is that wisdom which is of heavenly descent, wisdom - 


from above, by which they know what is the nature of 
God, and what are the ways of God, which are highly con- 
formable to his nature, in his government of the word. It 
is not likely these should be asleep, when comparing 
things together; especially when they expect God will be 
doing some strange matter in the earth ; though, at some 
times the appearances thereof are greater than at others, 
-and things seem near even atthe door. If they be so, they 
who have not internal light cannot apprehend it; but those 
who have enlightened eyes may, especially at some times, 
see that the providence of God is bringing it to pass. It 


is unreasonable then such should be asleep, who are notin 
darkness, lest the day should overtake them as a thief; as_ te 


the expression is in the fifth chapter of this epistle and the 
fourth verse. Andagain, : 

(2.) It is unsuitable to the principle of life and power in 
the new creature. They are made to live by the most 
agile and noble kind of life that is in the world, and to 
which sleepiness is most disagreeable. They are made to 
give themselves unto God; as those that are alive unto 
him, and gotten out of death, wherein they were sleeping 
before. They are toreckon themselves indeed dead to sin, 
but alive to God through Jesus Christ our Lord, Rom. vi. 
11. I might also mention those three eminent principles 
of faith, love, and hope, all directed to action; but the time 
will not permit. 3 

2. For sincere Christians to sleep as do others is very 
unsuitable to their state. As in the ninth verse of this 
chapter the apostle observes, that God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By which he intimates, that the refuse part of the 
world have the tokens on them of persons appointed unto 
wrath; while those who are true and sincere are appointed 
to obtain salvation. And, 

3. It is unsuitable to their designs and ends. They who 
have so great things to do, as to serve and glorify God alf 
their time in this world, and to save their own immortal 
souls, and to gain an immortal state of life and glory, me- 
thinks should have no time to sleep. It would be alto- 
gether unsuitable to their business to allow themselves so 
todo. But I cannot insist further here, and shall pass on 
to the use of this subject. And sundry things these truths 
taken together would yield us by way of inference, for our 
improvement. As, 

I. That God’s own people, and the men of this world, 
are two distinct sorts of people. They are alit, atque alit. 
“Let not us sleep, as do others.” It would be a very 
useful consideration to us many times to think seriously 
of this matter, that there are two sorts of people in the 
world; and then to think seriously also to which I must 
annumerate myself, orto which sort I belong. 

II. The people of God are a select and a saved peo- 
ple, the rest are arefuse people. ‘This is plainly too held 
forth tous. Christians are a faithful, chosen generation, 
and possession ; the others are not so, but are of a vile 
and abject sort. All indeed were naturally alike ; but they 
who are taken out and selected, are made a very peculiar 
sort of people, in their habitual frame, and in respect of the 
permanente fixed excellencies that are in them, above .nd 

eyond what are to be found in other men. 

III. The people of God are not to imitate the rest of 
the world. ‘Let not us sleep as do others.” They are 
a peculiar and a different people from these “others ;” 
and therefore must do other kind of things. ‘What do 
ye more than others?” (Matt. v. 47.) said our Lord to his 
disciples, upon a supposition, that they should only do so 
and so; or content themselves with going no further than 
the scribes and Pharisees ; but this absurdityis implied at 
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the bottom, that for them to do no more than others were 
a most intolerable thing. Our Saviour there reasons ex 
absurdo, and supposes it yery absurd that his disciples 
shotld do no more than others: They are not to be con- 
formed to this world ; not torun with others into the same 
excess of riot, though they speak never so ill of them for 
their singularity, 1 Pet.iv.4. ‘We may further learn, ' 
IV. That it is not enough for the people of God to ab- 
stain from the positive evils of these others, but they must 
beware also of their neglects. Many think that they do 
fairly well; that they are not guilty of those gross commis- 
gions that many other men are ; but do not tax themselves 
for being guilty of their neglects, carelessness, sleepiness, 
sloth, and security. But alas! we are not to sleep with 
others, to be omissive with them of what is incumbent 
upon us to do. 
Well, that I may hasten to a close, this truth ought to be 
a _akening to us all, and should put us upon rousing our- 
selves. What! is the world asleep about us? and do we 
profess to be of another sort from them, and yet sleep with 
them ? Surely it highly becomes us to bestir ourselves, and 
to shake off this drowsy temper. If I had time I would 
show in some particulars, how pernicious and mischiev- 
ous a drowsy sluggish temper of spirit is to a Christian. 
While he sleeps, corruption grows. ‘‘I went by (says 
_ Solomon) the field of the sluggard, and by the vineyard of 
‘the man void of understanding, (the sleepy person is a 
fool and a witless person,) and it was all grown over with 
thorns,” Prov. xxiv. 30. Temptation prevails; “ Watch and 
pray therefore, that ye enter not into temptation,” Matt. 
xxvi. 41. Where there is no watching but continual sleep- 
ing, temptation carries all before it. Grace languisheth, 
and cannot but do so hereupon. Comforts fail, we cannot 
so much as taste them; much less can we fetch them from 
the proper objects which would afford them. While we 
sleep providences are unobserved. A great deal of instruc- 
tion is to be got out of them, and much duty lies upon us 
in reference to them. But while we sleep, we take no no- 
' tice of whatever God does in the world. The breathings 
of the Spirit also are neglected; for they do not always 
quite awaken, though they do in a degree. It looks to be 
complied, and comported with by our stirring up ourselves 
‘to meet with it. The Divine presence is hereupon with- 
drawn! Christ is gone! How many good times are lost 
when our doors are knocked at, and we asleep! Is it not 
often so? Duties stand for little! all most slumberingly 
_ performed! in a slight, listless, heartless manner; as we 
do every thing, when we are between sleeping and waking. 
Either there is no calling upon God, or it is to no purpose, 
It is a dreadful thing to sleep upon the knee. There must 
be a stirring up of ourselves to take hold upon God, and a 
watching unto prayer. With what wakeful, lively spirits 
should we attend at the Lord’s table! but if we indulge 
ourselves in this sleepy distemper, so it will be even there 
too. Our eternal states are hazarded! Are we sure we 
have done all that is requisite, in order to the securing of 
them? If we had done ever so much, we should be the 
less for sleeping. While the bridegroom tarried, ail slum- 
bered and slept; the wise as well as the foolish virgins ; 
but the wise had their oil, and their lamps ready trimmed ; 
but the foolish had not. He comes, and then the door was 
shut, and they were shut out. They were not ready, they 
had slept away their time, Matt. xxv. 1—13. We make 
ourselves by this means liable to the surprisal of judg- 
ments. And is not that terrible to our thoughts, to think 
_ of being caught asleep, when God comes to plead in his 
displeasure with the inhabitants of the earth ? I am afraid 
this would be thé too common case among those who bear 
the name of Christians, and is so now while God’s judg- 
ments are abroad in the world. And I wish it may not be 
the case of many of those, who go for stricter professors 
among us, to be so surprised as the old world was. “But 
certainly it will be inexcusable in us to do so who have had 
such warnings. We do not know that the old world had 
from Noah more express warnings than we had. It is re- 
_ corded as one part of his encomium, that “ By faith he, be- 
ing warned of God, moved with fear, prepared the ark,” 
Heb. xi. 7. We have been warned, I do not know how we 
Nave been moved. But sure we are very much without 
excuse if we are without fear and care upon such warn- 
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ings as we have had. For what! would we expect voices 
from heaven ? or must God send prophets among us, or 


else we will regard nothing? Needs it be proclaimed, that 


within so many days, we and our city shall be destroyed 4 
Surely we have so much understanding as to compare the 
way of God’s dispensation in former times, when the case 
has been as it is with us; and to make a comparison be- 
tween the former and the present case, in respect of wick- 
edness and provocation! we may then see how we are to 
make the comparison, in respect to God’s judgments, 

I know there are pretences for security ; and things do 
very obviously suggest themselves to the thoughts of 
many, by which they put off or prevent what there is of 
an awakening tendency in the judgments of God. And 
perhaps it may be said; ‘ Why, to what purpose would 
it be for us to be so wakeful, and apprehensive of such 
and such fearful things coming on? we cannot prevent 
them by that.” But that is more than you know. You do 
not know but that most serious importunate seeking of the 
face of God, jointly and separately, in congregations, and 
families, and closets; being much upon the knee, much 
with God in private; may prevent a great deal: you do 
not know how much it may prevent of the Divine displea- 
sure. But if you do not by this means prevent the com- 
mon calamity, is it not much to save your own soul? And 
though you be not hid in the common calamity, is it nota 
desirable thing to die accepted with God ? 

But if you still say, To what purpose is it? I answer, 
Not to that purpose, that we should torment ourselves with 
the forethought. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
Matt. vi. 34. This is not the meaning of God in requir- 
ing us to be watchful; nor that we should put ourselves 
upon the trial or use of any undue means, for the securing 
ourselves from external calamity. It is not, I say, to that 
purpose neither. But positively, we have a great deal to 
do, and a great deal we might do if we ke awake, if we 
be not found asleep, when any wasting, desolating judg- 
ment comes. We may be drawing near to God. Is it not 
better that judgments take us near to God, than afar off? 
‘We may be entering into our chambers; we may be ma- 
king our calling and election sure; clearing up our title to 
the eternal inheritance; labouring to get such graces in ac- 
tual exercise, as are suitable unto such atime, and sucha 
state of things; to be prompt and ready to know how to use 
our faith and patience ; and not to be as those who know not 
how to use their hands, when the time for action cometh. 

Finally, We may be contemplating the heavenly state ; 
recounting with ourselves, that it is happy for us we are 
sure of happiness above ; endeavouring to frame our hearts 
to an indifferency, as to all sublunary things and enjoy- 
ments, ready to lose all and be undone. These are things 
we know not how to digest, without preparation. And to 
have these things snatched away, before our hearts are 
loosened from them, will be the way to pluck our hearts 
away too. But we should be crucified to the worid, and 
have the world crucified to us. Then we are unconcerned 
with one another. Dead men lie quietly one by another, 
give one another no more wounds. And certainly it is 
better to be taken in such a-posture as this, when judg- 
ment comes, than to be found in all these respects alto- 
gether unprepared. 

And whereas it may be said: ‘ But why should we so 
concern ourselves ; why should not we rest in peace and 
quietness? We have apprehended danger a great many 
times before to be very near us, but God has kept it off. 


| He is able to keep us still”’ And this Iam most troubled 


at of all, that this should be used as a kind of religious 
pretence for security, “‘God is able to keep off any threat- 
ening danger.” 

The doctrine 1s true but grossly misapplied. Did never 
any storm befall the church of God yet ? and what! was 
not God as able to have kept it off then? We should con- 
sider with ourselves. Is it, according to the aspects of 

rovidence, and God’s ordinary methods before, likely that 
it should be kept off? How can we but think there is a 
day coming of God’s reckoning with a people of such pro- 
vocations as we are? What! are we more innocent than 
our neighbours, weltering in blood, and in great desola- 
tion round about us? Nor do I think our danger isso 
much from incensed enemies abroad (for we hear of wars, 
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and rumours of wars among our neighbours) as from the 
security of our own hearts. We have not so much reason 
to fear their arms, as we have a slumbering spirit in our 
own bosoms. 

But if these threatening evils be yet kept off, what are 
we the worse for being prepared ? We lose no labour. It 
is worth our labour to be prepared to live or die, for good 
days and bad, We have been only doing what is our duty 
at all times. We should be always watching; for we 
know not when our Lord will come and call us. There- 
fore we haye no reasonable pretence why we should in- 
dulge ourselves to sloth, and say; “ Yet a little more sleep, 
and yet a little more.” No, no; there: has been a great 
deal too much already. 





SERMON X.* 


Daniel ix. 25. 


—The street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times. 


a 

Tar we may the better discern the reference of these 
words, we shall give you a very general and brief account 
of the contents of the chapter, which consists more espe- 

cially of two parts; a prayer, and an answer thereunto. 
Wehave first, the prayer made by Daniel on the behalf 
of ruined Jerusalem, and captive Judah. The occasion of 
which we have an account of, premised in the first and 
second verses of the chapter; to wit, that at such a time 
as is there mentioned, Daniel did understand by the books 
(that is, no doubt, by consulting the writings of Jeremiah) 
how long the desolations of Jerusalem were to continue, 
and that God meant to accomplish seventy years in those 
desolations. Hereupon he knew that the time was near 
expiring. There was a way opened very far, for the resti- 
tution and deliverance of this people. The reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was finished ; and those of Evil-merodach and 
Belshazzar past; Cyrus had succeeded; and having taken 
Babylon, transferred the monarchy (which had continued 
for many yéars among the Assyrians *) unto the Medes and 
- Persians, This Cyrus is called the servant, or the anointed, 
of the Lord, (Isa. xlv. 1.) by whom he meant to make way 
for the deliverance and restitution of his people; and by 
that Darius also, who is mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter, and who, as some conceive, was at this time 
a viceroy under Cyrus.» Hereupon he applies himself 
to serious seeking of God’s face; and makes that prayer, 
which you find continued unto the twentieth verse of the 

chapter. From thence, unto the end of it, is 

he answer to this prayer by the angel Gabriel, sent 
while Daniel was yet a praying. In which he acquaints 
the prophet with the measure and compass of that time, 
wherein the great things were to be done; which he now 
not only immediately prayed for, but which he further had 
a commission to acquaint him with ; namely, that seventy 
weeks were determined for the bringing these things to 
pass, (manifestly weeks of years, as is the Scripture way 
of computation pene) al which amount to four 
hundred and ninety years. Within the first seven of those 
weeks, that is, forty-nine years, the angel gives him to un- 
derstand that Jerusalem should be rebuilt; namely, the 
street, that is, all the inward part, or the houses of the city; 
and the wall that should encompass it about: that after 
the expiration of sixty-two weeks, added to those seven, 
the Messiah should come;° and that in the last week, even 

* Proached at Haberdasher’s Hall, September 2nd, 1678. 

It plainly appears, that this sermon was preachad on occasion of the fire of 
the city of London, (which began September 2, 1666,) and its restoration again 
to 1ts former splendour, in a few years’ time. In order to illustrate some parts 
of this discourse, some account will be given of this affair, towards the conclu- 
sion of it, in a marginal note. 

a L suppose the author means the Babylonians. For the Assyrian monarchy 
was dissolved, on the death of Sardanapalus, after it had stood above 1300 
pean, by Arbaces and Belesis. The latter of whom, who is also called Na- 
bonassar, founded the Babylonish empire, which continued only 210 years ; that 
is, to the time of Cyrus’s taking the capital, who laid the foundation of the 
Persian monarchy. ; 


b The opinion of those, whom the author alludes to, seems to be wrong, 
Davius, the Mede, was uncle to Cyrus, and without doubt is the same with 
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in the middle of it, he should be cut off. A prophecy tc 
which afterwards the event did so very punctually corres- 
pond, that a very noted philosopher speaking of it was wont 
to say, that surely that prophecy (as it was called) must 
have been written after the things were done. 

But the words that we are to consider concern what was 
done within the first seven weeks, or forty-nine years ; for 
at the beginning of that time did the command go forth for 
the rebuilding of the temple and Jerusalem, as it was said 
it soon should. But the work was very soon after inter- 
mitted, as is reckoned, for about three years; and then 
despatched in the forty-six years that followed. Unto 
which the Jews have reference, more particularly speak- 
ing of the temple, “Forty and six years was this tem- 

le in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days? 
aon ii. 20. As it was nota total destruction which it suf 
fered afterwards; so it was not a rebuilding from the 
ground, but a restoration, which it had by Herod. : 

This is that which is, in short, foretold to Daniel here, 
in reference to Jerusalem: that though it would be a 
troublous time, in which such a work should be attempted 
and carried on; yet the work should be carried on, and 
completed notwithstanding. And therefore what the words 
do more obviously present us with and offer to our obser- 
vation, is ; : 

That God takes care for the rebuilding of his Jerusa- 
lem, so as to effect it notwithstanding the troubles of the 
times. 

But that we may consider the matter with more use and 
profit to ourselves, it is requisite that we understand, that 
Jerusalem was capable of being considered under a two- 
fold notion; either as spiritual, or as civil. In the former 
sense, by the name of Jerusalem is usually in Seripture 
signified the church of God; and we are not to think that 
this sense was unintended in this colloquy, as I may cal? 
it, or interlocution about Jerusalem between Daniel, and 
the great God by his angel. Neither had Daniel a refer- 
ence to it in his prayer, nor God in his answer by the angel, 
only considera upon a civil account; that is, as it had 
been a great, and an opulent, and a famous city, of much 
account in the world. It was not, I say, upon this civil 
consideration, merely, that either Daniel was so concerned ; 
or that the great God did seem so directly, and with so 
special a care and providence, to concern himself about it ; 
but as it was the seat of the Divine presence and worship, 
and had been the throne of his glory, though he had suf 
fered it to be disgraced to a very great degree. And there- 
fore both Daniel in his prayer, and the angel in his answer, 
speak of it under the name of the holy city, as you may 
see in the sixteenth, nineteenth, and twenty-fourth verses 
of this chapter, in which they do, as it were mutually and 
certatim interest one another. And so the thing we have 
to observe and consider, is this; 

That the great God doth mercifully provide and take 
care, that the building of his church should go on, even in 
troublous times. 

It will be worth our while to consider this pomt a little, 
The people of God are by the apostle Paul called his 
building. “Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are his building,” 
1 Cor. 11.9. The conversion of souls is the building the 
church. The growth and improvement of the converted, 
is the building up or edification of particular souls. Such 
building work as this the blessed God takes care should 
go on; should not be laid aside altogether, even in times 
of difficulty and trouble, but should go on notwithstanding. 
For the power is greater by which God doth manage such 
work, than that by which he can be resisied in it; and the 
mercy is greater with which he is intent upon it, than to 
be diverted from it. If he have such work to do, who 
shall let it? If he will work, who shall hinder him? And 


Cyaxares in Xenephon; who both engaged, according to that author, in the 
war against the Babylonians. But Cyrus, who was general of the Persian 
army, commanded at the siege of Babylon ; and took that city by a remark- 
able stratagem, of which Dean Prideaux gives an account, both from Hero- 
dotus, and the eighth book of the Cyropxdia of Xenophon. ‘The city being 
taken, the whole Babylonian empire fell into the hands of Cyrus ; who, as lon 

as his uncle Darius, otherwise Cyaxares, lived, allowed him a joint title with 
himself in the empire ; and out of deference to him, made him not merely a 
viceroy, but yielded him the first place of honour in it. Nine years are gene- 
ally alloted by chronologers to the reign of Cyrus; the two first of which 
he reigned in conjunction with his uncle, and the seven following, (Darius 
being dead) he reigned as the sovereign and supreme bead of “the whele 


empire. 
¢ The author undoubtedly means, in his public character. 
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if his merciful inclination hath once made him intent upon 
it, he will never suffer any thing to divert it. His power, 
I say, is too great to be resisted; and. so is his goodness, 
to be diverted from such a work. 

Yea, and he not only takes care that it should be car- 
ried on, notwithstanding the troubles of the times; but 
also that it shall be carried on in some measure by them, 
or that they shall be in some sort subservient thereunto, 
For he so orders it, as that even by the troubles of the 
times, =) 

1. His under-agents, his instruments or builders whom 
he employs, have their diligence so much the more quick- 
ened. Those that were employed in the building of Jeru- 
salem, appeared so much the more eager and intent upon 
the work, by how much the more Tobias, Sanballat, and 
some others, did bend and set themselves against them in 
it. Yea, and, . 

2. By the means of such troubles too are particular 

souls, many times, stirred up, and made more serious and 

impressible; more apt to prize, and more ready to im- 

prove, all good seasons, which tend _to spiritual edification, 
as they do occur. When the word of the Lord is more 
precious, when itis enjoyed upon very uncertain terms, it 
ought to be always so; and sometimes it is so, by God’s 
gracious disposition. Then it is usually most savoury! 
then it is most operative, and doth most good! And so 

_ this work of building the church of God is carried on, not 

_ only notwithstanding, but even in some measure by, the 

troubles of the times. Some brief use we shali make of 
this, and so pass on. 

I. We should learn from it not to account and reckon, 
that in times of trouble and difficulty there is nothing to 
be done, but to sit still; no further endeavours to be 
used, for the carrying on of God’s spiritual building. - Far 
be it from us to think so! For our own parts, we have 
reason thankfully to acknowledge, that it is somewhat a 
quiet time with us hitherto; but it is a troublous time in 
the world round about us; and too prone we are to stand 

at a gaze, as amazed persons, wistly looking round about 

us; and having our eyes in the ends of the earth, (as 
Solomon says concerning the fool,) and in the mean.time 
to neglect our own proper work. We mind what others 
are doing, in their busy hurries up and down in the world; 
and do but little consider what we should be doing. Our 
own work lies still too much neglected, as if we had no 
such thing to do as the building up curseives in our most 
holy faith; as if we had finished our work, and had nothing 
more remaining, nothing left us todo. And, 

Il. We should take heed too of mistaking our work in 

a time when there is so much of hurry-and confusion in 


the world; and when things are so blundered, that it is- 
not very easy to discern what is to be done, and what not ;. 


or what way is to be taken, and what not. There are 
many who are so very intent upon this or that little nrean 
design, in reference to this building, that it very much 
disturbs those, who are serious and in good earnest in 
reference to the main of the work itself. And there are 
those, who think there can be no such building at all, un- 
less it be all according to their own model; and that the 
building of Jerusalem is nothing else, but the building up 
of their own party; that they are all the church, and that 
none have a share and part in it but themselves, But 
the main things, which belong to the constitution of the 
church of God, must be in our eye, while we are pro- 
moting the building thereof according to our capacities, 
and in our several stations; and whatever tends to pro- 
mote real and substantial truth and holiness, is what we 
should Be most intent upon in this work. But then 
again, 

Jerusalem was to be considered too under a civil no- 
tion; as it was a great and a famous city, very much fa- 
voured by Providence, and which flourished under the be- 
nign influence of it, through a long tract of time. And so 
we may by analogy enlarge our cbservation; and render 
the truth we observe applicable unto other cities and 
places, which are considerable, in some respects in the 

Same cireumstances, with Jerusalem. And the thing we 
have to observe, is, 

That a city, or place, being ruined by its own wicked- 
ness, when it is restored, the restitution of it is owing to 
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the fixed ponies and active providence of God, who 
brings it about notwithstanding whatsoever difficulties. 
All this we have exemplified in Jerusalem, and it is 
cen to other places. Jerusalem, you know, was 
reduced from the height of its prosperity and flourishing 
state, into a miserable ruin; and it continued in that deso- 
late state according tothe measure of time which God had 
appointed it, It was at length restored, repaired, rebuilt, 
and in a very troublous time. If you read ove: the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, which give us the histery of that 
affair, which the prophecy in our text refers to, you will 
find it was a very troublous time; and that the troubles of 
the time were directed ini most express opposition to this 
work, the rebuilding of Jerusalem. There were those 
that bore ill will to that city, who sometimes mocked the 
builders of it, sometimes threatened them, sometimes 
stirred up the Persian princes against them, to hinder the 
work ; representing to them that that city was anciently 
“a rebellious city and hurtful to kings,” Ezra iv.15. And 
though by this means they sometimes prevailed to have 
the work intermitted, yet by the favour of those very 
prinees, some or other of them, God orders it that it is 
carried on, and brought to a perfect issue at last. The 
rebuilding of Jerusalem is enacted by a law, and enforced 
by other additional laws. You have Cyrus his decree; 
you have Darius his decree; you have Artaxerxes his 
decree, in:the seventh year, and again in the twentieth 
year of his reign ; if it was the same person, which I dis- 
pute not. So that by decree upon decree, is the carrying 
on of this work reinforced; and ail by the favour of the 
princes of that empire, the power whereof was endeavour- 


.ed to be engaged against it; and sometimes it was, in 


some degree, upon the solicitation of its enemies. And 
solemn acknowledgments hereupon are made to the great 
God, that he did put it into the heart of the king, to ordain 
and decree so and so, in reference to this affair, as you find 
in sacred history. ‘ 

Now consider, and compare the words of the text with 
the event, and the matter is plain; that it was by fixed 
purpose, and active providence, that the affair was brought 
to pass. The text says expressly, that “the streets shall 
be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times.” 
As if it was said, Let not the more formidable aspects of 
the times discourage you, as to the belief of this; the thing 
shall be done notwithstanding. And it was done. 

This also affords and challenges too an application ; 
and there are several things which by way of inference we 
may collect, and gather for our own use. As, 

I. We have this implied, that a place or city long fa- 
voured by God, may be reduced to a very ruinous condi- 
tion by its own wickedness. The rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem, and the prediction here that it should be built again 
aS itis expressed, does ae such aruin. ‘“ The street 
shall be built again, and the wall.” What! of Jerusalem? 
is there a mention of building that city again? This plain- 
ly implies then, that Jerusalem was in desolation. And 
so it was; and we are told plainly enough how it came to 
be so. Daniel, Ezra, and ‘Nehemiah, and before them 
Jeremiah, in their solemn confessions and lamentations, 
do own the cause. They had sinned, they had deeply re- 
volted, and therefore God had brought upon them all the 
evils that were written in the law of Moses..So they came 
into that desolate state. Their city. was burnt with fire, and 
all reduced even into an utter ruin. 

And it is our busines™this day to consider a like case to 
this. You know this has been the case of your city too. 
The mention of the rebuilding of Jerusalem. bespeaks it to 
have been ruined before. And you can have no occasion 
to consider the rebuilding of London, but it will lead you 
to consider the foregoing ruin of it. That is our direct 
business, which lies in our way to consider; but especially . 
the causes of it. 

The ruin itself is first to be considered, that dreadful 
ruin! In reference to the ruin of Jerusalem we find the 
prophet, in the name of the people of God; or we find the 
people of God, whom he represents, laying it as a charge 
upon their own souls, to remember the misery and the af- 
fliction, the wormwood and the gall, and to have their 
souls humbled within them. And what! can a dozen or 
fourteen years abolish in us the memory of such a ruin, 
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as that of London was? Can it be forgot how the lofty 
city was brought low; and how the more lofty flames tri- 
umphed over the riches, the pride, and the glory of it? 
The thing itself surely deserves and claims to be long re- 
membered, and deeply considered and thought of. 

But especially the causes of this desolation deserve to 
be considered : namely, the provoking, and the punishing 
cause; the wickedness of London, and the Divine wrath 
which was engaged thereby against it. The fury of those 
flames, those flames themselves were the indications and 
issues of the greater and more furious heat of lust, and the 
more intense and hotter fervour of Divine displeasure. 
And if it be considered, methinks it should even yet melt 
hearts to think, that there was wickedness more out- 
rageous, and wrath hotter, unspeakably hotter, than those 
flames ! ; 

And we should have no reason to think that there was a 
disproportion in the deserving, to the punishing cause; if 
the particulars of those evils I allude to were to be re- 
counted and reflected on. But Iam afraid we are very 
apt to deal by the judgments of God, as we are too com- 
monly wont to do with sermons. We hear them, and they 
move us (it may be, if at all) a little only for the present; 
and all the impression of them is soon lost and vanisheth, 
as if we had never heard them at all. The judgments of 
God are audible sermons. They have a voice. The 
Lord’s voice crieth to the city, “Hear the rod and him 
who hath appointed it!” Micah vi. 9. Divine judgments 
are loudly audible, they have a crying voice; and it is 
strange that the voice of such a cry should be forgotten ! 
that so dreadful an event of Providence should be but as 
a nine-days’ wonder! that though the wound be healed, 
the scars should be worn out, and no remembrance left of 
it; but all returning to their former course, as if no such 
thing had been done among us! : 

But the consideration, as was said, of the thing that was 
done, would receive a great deal of weight by considering 
the doers; namely, God and ourselves. That the inhabit- 
ants of London should be, as it were, in a conspiracy to 
destroy London seems very strange. And yet was not 
that the case? How full have men’s minds been of se- 
verity towards such, as they have thought, or suspected, 
to have been the designing instruments; but how merci- 
ful in the mean time to themselves! Every one added 
something to the burning; and especially every one that 
allowed himself in the ways of such sins, as we cannot 
put know are very provoking to his jealous eyes, and which 
God will least of all spare for, when they are found among 
them who profess his name. 

And that it should be God’s doing is never to be forgot- 
ten. That God should have such a controversy with a 
people, who had so long borne hisname; and with a city, 
wherein he had so long dwelt! And yet, “shall there be 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?’ Amos iii. 
6. Are not we to acknowledge his own doing in the 
case? He.is said to do, whatsoever creatures do; what- 
soever second or subordinate causes do, while he has them 
in his hand, or in his power; either to restrain or let loose 
their inclinations and natural tendencies, as he pleaseth; 
though he do not prompt them to this or that thing. And 
again 

“T, We may collect hence for our further use, that such 
a desolation and ritin, followed by such a restitution and 
recovery, is to be looked upon as an argument of the Di- 
vine displeasure not prevailing so far as unto a total re- 
jection, and abandoning of such a people, or such a city. 

d For the illustration of this and some other parts of this discourse, it may not 
be improper to give the reader a short account of what the author here alludes 
to; I mean, the ruin of the city of London by fire, and its sudden and wonderful 
resurrection again from its ashes. Of which surprising events many of our his- 
torians have given us a very pathetic account j though possibly some of my 


readers are not much acquainted with them, and consequently will not be able 
to read this sermon with equal pleasure and advantage. 

The dreadful fire, so often alluded to, began on September 2nd, 1666, near 
the place where the Monument now stands ; by which one of the noblest and 
most magnificent cities in the world was turned into ashes ina few days. A 
raging east wind, we are told, fomented it to an incredible degree ; which in a 
moment raised the fire from the bottom to the tops of the honses, and scattered 
prodigious flakes in all places, which were mounted so vastly high into the air, 
as if heaven and earth were threatened with the same conflagration. 'The fury, 
as an English historian observes, soon became insupportable against all the arts 
of men and power of engines; and besides the dreadful scenes of flames, ruins, 
and desolation, there appeared the most. killing sight under the sun, the dis- 
tracted looks of so many citizens, the wailings of miserable women, and the 
ones of poor children at decrepit old people, with all the marks of confusion 
and despair. S : 
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There was great displeasure against Jerusalem, and the 
breaking out of that displeasure into such a judgment and 
vengeance as came upon it, was indeed very formidable, 
if you consider that alone. But if you consider the pro- 
mise, that ‘the street and the wall shall be built again,” 
and that notwithstanding the greatest difficulties that 
troublous times may lay in the way of such a work; this 
shows it was not a displeasure to a total abandoning that 
city. And we for our parts have reason to acknowledge 
the Divine goodness in this, and that mercy hath been re- 
membered in judgment: that there has not been upon the 
ruin of this city such a curse or malediction, as was that of 
Jericho; ‘‘ Cursed be the man before the Lord, that rais- 
eth up and buildeth this city of Jericho! he shall lay the 
foundation thereof in his first-born, and in his youngest 
son shall he set up the gates of it,” Josh. vi. 26. We have 
pores Tsay, to bless God that he has not so cursed us. 

n ) 

III. We may collect further, that much less is such @ 
ruin (when by the Divine favour it is followed with such | 
a restitution) to be looked upon as an argument against 
our religion; against the religion of our people, and our 
nation. Some might perhaps be too apt to make such an 
invidious interpretation and comment upon such a piece 
of providence; but the following issue of things is some 
refutation good enough for such an argument. And it 
was the-occasion of Saint Augustine’s writing those twen- 
ty-two books (as he himself testifies) concerning the city 
of God; that there were, in his time, such conceits and 
apprehensions, upon such a like event that happened to a 
famous city; For the Goths having invaded Rome and 
sacked and ruined that city; the pagan enemies, of that 
time, had an apprehension among them, and talked it com- 
monly, that this ruin was fallen upon Rome, upon the ac- 
count of its having become so much Christian, as it was at 
that time. It was the design, I say, of all those books to 
contend against the folly of such an opinion as that; at 
least this was the occasion of Augustine’s writing them, 
and that design is carried on very much throughout them. 
And again we may noie, 

IV. That it argues a very favourable divine providence, 
when God does fixedly purpose, and effectually bring it 
about, that a city so desolated should be restored and 
raised again. God’s hand ought to be acknowledged in 
the raising, as well as in the ruin,of suchacity. Both 
were indeed alike strange as to our case. Before that 
desolating judgment came, in whose thoughts was it? 
who suspected such an event? As before that judgment 
came upon Jerusalem, that calamitous state and desolate 
judgment which befell that city, yeu find it said, ‘‘ Who 
would have believed, that ever an enemy should have en- 
tered within the walls of Jerusalem?’ So who would ° 
have believed that such a calamity was approaching as 
that of London’s fire before it came? that all the power 
of this city should not be able to withstand the fire at 
first; but that it should diffuse, and spread so universally, 
so irresistibly ; who, I say, would have thought it? And 
who would have thought that it should have been so soon 
raised up again ? and how much besides, and beyond ex- 
pectation was it'd Asin reference to Jerusalem, who of 
those, who beheld it in its ruins, would have thought or 
hoped that they should again with so much joy behold 
Zion the city of their solemnities, and see Jerusalem, as 
before, a peaceable habitation? When God doth things 
not fecha for, they ought to make the greater and deeper 
impression. When he bestows unexpected mercies, he 

The inscription on the famous pillar or monument, erected by that celebrated 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, in memory of this calamity, tells us, “ The fire 
with incredible noise and fury destroyed eighty-nine churches, among which 
was the cathedral of St. Paul; many public hospitals, schools, libraries, a vast 
number of stately edifices, thirteen thousand two hundred dwelling houses, four 
hundred streets, &c. The destruction was sudden ; for in a short time the 
samo city, which was seen in a flourishing condition, was reduced to nothing : 
and after three days, when the fatal fire had in appearance overcome all means 
of resistance and human counsels, by the will of Heaven it stopped, and was 
extinguished.” This was a sight, as Dr. Calamy observes, that might have 
given any mana lively sense of the vanity of this world, and all the wealth and 
glory of it, and of the future conflagration of the world itself.* I shall only add, 
without inquiring into the causes of this dreadful calamity, which the author 
has hinted at, in one part of this discourse ; that_all persons, as Echard tells 
us, were indefatigable in the great work of rebuilding, and making provision 


for the resurrection of this city: and that Sir Jonas Moor having raised Fleet- 


street, according to the model appointed ; from that beginning the city grew so 
hastily towards a general perfection, that within the compass of a few years it 
far transcended its former splendour. 


* Abridgment of Baxter's Life, vol. i. p. 314. 
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expects impressions of deep and lasting gratitude; such 
impressions as are not to be worn out. For what! will 
we refer all these things to chance? or to mere human 
industry? Is it by a caswal concurrence of accidents 
that such a thing as this is brought about? With respect 
to a particular house it is said, ‘Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it,” Psalm 
exxvil. 1. And will we disinterest God in so momentous 
a work as this is, the restitution ef such a city? And 
again, 

V. Take both the ruin and the restoration together, and 
we have mighty incentives and strong obligations to study 
more the pleasing of that God, and keeping of his gracious 
presence, who must be our keeper; the keeper of you, and 

your city. We read of a certain city in Italy, whose in- 

habitants chained the statutes of their gods to their par- 
ficular stations; upon the apprehension they had of how 
great concern it was to the weal of their city to keep their 
deities among them, or that they should not be deserted 
and forsaken by them. I need not trouble you with the 
particular occasion of it. But, 

God is only to be held and kept among us by bands of 
his own making; by his own covenant and his own pro- 
mises, by which he is most strongly held, if we do not 
make a violent rupture ourselves, and break off ourselves 
from him. But it is much to be feared the Divine pre- 

sence is little coveted, or desired; and it little appears 
that God hath a dwelling in many of the new-built houses 
of this city, where men little concern themselves whether 
they have God with them or no. How many families 
are there, who, after so monitory a judgment, and after 
so obliging a mercy, yet call not upon the name of the 
Lord! or wherein that wickedness dwells, which will not 
permit him a dwelling there! Is this just dealing, that 
when he provides you houses, you will not permit him a 
dwelling there? He furnisheth your habitations, and you 
spoil his. We find mention made of a people, who say 
unto God, “ Depart from us ; for we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways:” (Job xxi. 14.) and yet he filled 
their houses with good things. Ungrateful and unwor- 
thy wretches! He fills their houses with good things, 

_and they bid him begone. But, as it follows there, “ the 
counsel of the wicked is far from me,” ver. 16. Let it 
be far from you also.. That vile temper, that wretched 
disposition of heart, far be it from me! Let not my 
soul enter into their secret; into the secret of those, 
woe have the heart so to requite the Lord! I only add, 
in the : : 

VI. And last place, that such a ruin, and consequent 
restitution, are no assurance to such a place or city that it 
shall never be ruined again. Let us so far improve the 
instance of Jerusalem here. Upon such a prayer so so- 
lemn, and many a prayer besides offered up by spirits 
wrestling and deeply engaged about this business, here 
comes a gracious prediction and promise; to wit, ‘‘I will 
favour Jerusalem, the streets shall be built again, and the 
wall, and the work shall be carried on, let the difficulty 
be never so great, and the contestation against it never 
so high and earnest.” Why, one would have thought Di- 
vine favour had been now so fixed to Jerusalem, that it 
should never have been off more. But how much other- 
wise was the case! Jerusalem suffered many a distress 
after this rebuilding. For after this it was harassed much 
by the Grecians, Syrians, Parthians, and the Romans; 
and by some of these several times. And last of all it was 
taken, and,so dreadfully ruined, (I mean the destruction 
brought upon it By Titus,) that ever since one may go (as 

~ once was said of another place) and seek Jerusalem in 
Jerusalem, and all in vain. But God forbid that this 

_should be the issue as to London! God grant that it may 
never be so! that the prevailing and growing wickedness 
of this city (for it seems to be growing) may never bring 
things to that pass, as that one may as vainly go to seek 
London in London, 


* Preached September 8th, 1695. 

This sermon, it appears, was preached on September sth, 1695 : being the day 
appointed by public authority for a general thanksgiving, particularly for taking 
the strong town and citadel of Namur, in Flanders; by King William ; which 
place, as Bishop Burnet tells us, was so happily situated, so well fortified, and 
so well furnished, and commanded, that it made the attempt seem bold and 
doubtful. . Namur had been taken by the French about three years before, in 
the view of a great army; which was looked upon as one of the yreatest ac- 
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Psalm 1xvii. 2, 3. 


That thy way may be known upon earth, thy sewing health 
among all nations, Let the people praise thee, O God ; 
let all the people praise thee. 


I vaKe it for granted, it is generally known that it is by 
public authority recommended to us, this day, to celebrate 
the praises of God, for the preservation and success vouch- 
safed to his majesty’s person and forces abroad : and par- 
ticularly, that God hath protected and guarded so precious 
a life, amidst all the dangers and deaths that threatened it 
in the siege of Namur; and given success to the design of 
taking that fortress. * 

And whereas the proclamation by the lords-justices ap- 
pointing a thanksgiving on this day in reférence to these 
great things, takes notice; that this protection of the king’s 
life, and the success of his forces in that great undertaking, 
is justly to be looked upon as an answer to prayer, espe- 
cially the prayers of that day of fast, that was appointed 
and observed in the beginning of the summer, with rela- 
tion to this year’s expedition: I do accordingly, at this 
time, intend to consider the second verse of this psalm, in 
connexion with the third: as I did on that fast-day con- 
sider it, in connexion with the first. 

The words of the proclamation are to this purpose; 
“That whereas they did appoint a general fast to be kept 
through this kingdom, for imploring the blessing and pro- 
tection of Almighty God in the preservation of his majes- 
ty’s sacred person, and prosperity to his arms, both at land 
and sea, which hath been observed accordingly; and for- 
asmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of his infinite 
goodness, in answer to the prayers humbly and devoutly 
offered up to him, to grant to the forces of his majesty, 
and his allies, so great success in the taking of the town 
and castle of Namur: they do therefore, adoring the Di- 
vine goodness, appoint this day,” &c. 

Now, according to the observation that is justly made 
here, that God hath made the event to correspond so far 
unto prayer, I have, as hath been already said, determined 
to insist upon the second verse in connexion with the fol- 
lowing, which run thus; ‘‘ That thy way may be known 
upon earth, thy saving health among all nations. Let the 

eople praise thee, O God! let all the people praise thee.” 
hereas on that day of public fast, I considered the second 
verse, in connexion with the first; -he words of which are 
these: ‘God be merciful unto us and bless us, and cause 
his face to shine upon us; that thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among afl nations.” 

It was with this design that such mercy was petitioned 
for; or that God would be merciful unto us, and bless us, 
and cause his face toshine upon us. Which expressions, 
relating to a community of people, and their public affairs, 
import favourable aspects of Providence upon such a 
people, and such affairs; and that such requests were 
made, and such mercy supplicated for from heaven, with 
this design, that God’s way may be known upon earth, 
his saving health among allnations. As this was the end 
and design of prayer, so the prospect, the expectation, and 
hope hereof, is made the great inducement, as well as the 
spring and source of praise. And what we aim at or seek 
for, is, that all people may every where praise God ; that 
all nations may be glad and sing for joy, because he will 
“judge the people righteously, and govern the nations 
upon earth.” 

By the way of God we are to understand, the course of 
his economy in governing the world; but especially (as 
the expressions connected with it show) as it refers to the 
salvation of men. What our translation reads in two 
words, “saving health;” is but one in the Hebrew text, 





tions of that long reign. But though the fortifications, both in strength and in 
the extent. of the ontworks, were double to what they had been, when the 
French took the place ; yet King William, after a short siege, retook that im 
portant town and fortress, in the view of a hundred thousand French, com- 
manded by the famous Mareschal Villeroy : which, as the fore-mentioned his- 
torian says, was reckoned one of the greatest actions of the king’s life ; and 
indeed, one of the greatest in the whole history of war. 
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salvation. And we know that from the same word comes 
that name Jesus, given to the great and eminent Saviour; 
who by a known and elegant metonymy, is hereupon 
again and again in Scripture called God’s salvation. ‘And 
judicious expositors understand this to be the highest in- 
tendment and ultimate meaning of these very words; 
that Christ, and God’s design of saving sinners in and by 
him, may be more known in the world. And therefore, 
taking the foregoing supplication as I now state it, con- 
nected with the resolved duty of praising God, and the 
invitation of all to a general concurrence herein; and we 
have a sufficient ground for that observation, which I shall 
now recommend to you as the theme and subject of our 
present discourse, 

That our souls should be greatly enlarged and highly 
raised in praising God for successes, and for favourable 
aspects as to our public affairs, from the hope, that thereby 
divine knowledge may more generally be diffused and 
spread in the world. I shall, in speaking to this, 

I. Briefly show you what I mean by divine knowledge. 

II. Show you, that such means as are here intimated ; 
to wit, the successes and favourable aspects of providence, 

* with relation to the public affairs of such as profess the 
name of God, and design to serve his interest in the 
world, have a tendency to the spreading of such divine 
knowledge among men. And, 

II. I shall show, that the hope and expectation hereof 
is a very proper, and should be the principal, spring of our 
praises for such successes, and favourable aspects upon 
our common affairs. And so make application of all, as 
time will allow. : 

I. I shall briefly show you, what is here intended by 
divine knowledge. That is truly called such knowledge, 
whose object, and whose author, and whose nature are di- 
vine, And suchI mean that to be, which I now speak of; 
and shall open to you in the terms of the text. 

1. For the object of it; namely, God’s way, and his sal- 
vation. The way of God, as I told you, is his economy, 
or course of dispensations in governing the world. And 
that takes in both religion and righteousness together, ob- 
jectively considered; the knowledge of the'true religion, 
and_of all that men do mutually owe to one another. 
And we find that both are intended here in this context. 
That the general spreading of religion and righteousness 
is designed and aimed at, (with the desire and expectation 
of which the Psalmist’s heart is so much taken up,) you 
may see from the seventh verse, which concludes the 
psalm. “God shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth 
shall fear him.” This shall be the consequence of his 
saving us; his giving us success, or his making his face to 
shine upon us; that is, that as he blesseth us, men shall 
more and more be induced to blesshim. That expression, 
“the fear of God,” is, you know, a paraphrase of true re- 
ligion: not only religion in general towards God, but even 
such religion as hath its foundation’ in Christ, the Saviour 
and Mediator between God and men. And this seems to 
be here intended in the words of the text, “ That thy way 
may be Inown upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations.” There can be no such thing as religion in the 
world at all, which is not founded in the hope of mercy, 
as the spring and fountain; and of final felicity, as the 
end, that all shall result into at last. There could be no 
more religion upon earth, than in hell, if there were no 
hope of salvation. Men would but have the religion of 
devils, or fear God with a fear of horror. For the devils 
are said to believe there is one God, and tremble, (¢piccect,) 
that is, gnash their teeth for horror, James ii. 19. They 
tremble to think there is a power superior to them, which 
they cannot overcome; and that will take a just and 
eternal revenge upon them, for their insolent rebellion and 
wickedness. 

It is then the knowledge of God’s salvation, that giveth 
a rise and spring to religion; and without this, there can 
be no such aie as true religion in the world. But then 
also, that righteousness is comprehended within the com- 
pass of the object of this knowledge, as well as religion, 
appears from the same context; “ Let the nations be glad 
and sing for joy, for thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
and govern the nations upon earth,” ver. 4. As God, by 
the dispensation of the everlasting Gospel, requires and 
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teaches us to live righteously, as well as godly; so doth 
that knowledge, which he ingenerates and worketh in the 
minds of men, (wherever that teaching is efficacious, ) pro- 
duce righteousness towards one another as well as religion 
towards God. Both these I take therefore to be compre- 
hended together, in the object of this knowledge; and so 
far it is divine. And, é 

2. It is divine also with respect to the author of this 
knowledge. The promise in the new covenant, which 
God said he would make with his people, and which is the 
connective bond of all that are his people indeed, is this; 
that they should be all taught of God. The passage is 
quoted from Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. 33, 34. by the apostle to 
the Hebrews; chap. viii. 10,11. ‘For this is the cove- 
nant that I will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts, and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to me a people. ~And they shall 
not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all shall know me 
from the least to the greatest.” And indeed if that were 
not designed| and meant, we could not give a reasonable 
account, why this should be made the matter of request and 
supplication to him, that his way might be known upos 
earth, his salvation among all nations. But though this is 
a knowledge to be taught and given by God himself, yet 
he useth means in order thereto. But by how much the 
more overpowering his influences are, and by how much 
the brighter and more penetrating his light is, in begetting 
this knowledge, so much the less doth the instrumentality 
of the means appear herein, and God is seen in it so much 
the more. And then, 

3. The nature of this knowledge, as well as the object 
and the author of it, must be understood to be divine too; 
inasmuch as it is plainly intimated to be efficacious and 
transforming knowledge, so as to make the subject like the 


object; that is, so as to make men appear like so many 


representations of God himself in this world; with respect 
to their holiness towards himself, and mutual love, equity, 
and righteousness one towards another. This is the 
meaning of his writing his law in their heart. For whereas 
his law is all gathered up (as it is by our Lord himself) 
into this double summary of loving God with all our hearts 
and souls, our minds and strength, and loving our neigh- 
bours as ourselves ; to have this divine knowledge, in truth 
and reality, is to have it so eflicaciously operative, as to 
transform the very soul into this twofold love ; and so ac- 
cordingly to frame this world and the minds of men every 
where into compositions of love towards God, as the su- 
preme good, and towards one another, in obedience and 
subordination to him. And this is that divine knowledge, 
which the text and context do manifestly intend. But, 

II. We are to show you how successes, and the favour- 
able aspects of providence, relating to the public affairs of 
those who profess his name and espouse his interest, tend 
to propagate such knowledge as this in the world : that is, 
according to the expression in the text, to make it universal, 
so as that God’s way may be known in all the earth, and 
his salvation unto all nations; and that true religion, and 
the fear of God, may take place unto the utmost ends of 
the earth, according to the conclusion of the psalm. And 
when we behold Godin such favourable aspects and ap- 
pearances, how much does the hope revive, and rise in our 
souls, that this shall be the final issue of things! namely, 
that God shall be thus known in all the earth so as to be 
every where worshipped, and subdue the nations of the 
world to his equal, mild, and merciful government. I Shall 
proceed here by these two steps:—l. I shall take notice to 
you, that we have a great deal of reason to hope for this 
end; and, 2.—That we may observe an aptitude in such _ 
means to subserve it. 

1. We have a great deal of reason to hope for this end ; 
as a thing, which God ultimately has in design, and will 
effect. We find several unaccomplished, prophetical 
scriptures of this import, as that ‘‘ The earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the seas,” 
Isa, xi. 9. And so operative will be this knowledge, that 
besides the impressions of religion which it shall make 
upon the souls of men God-ward, it shall also impress a 
universal peaceableness and righteousness upon men’s 


. 
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rally agree to ‘ beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
th ir spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shal] they learn war any 
more,” Isa. ii. 4. Such will be the powerful efficacy of 
this Divine knowledge, that it shall transform the world 
into love and kindness, benignity and goodness; as God 
himself is love, and the supreme and all-comprehending 
goodness. 

And we see also a passage in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which hath a more particular reference unto Christ: “ Be- 
hold my servant whom I uphold; mine eleckin whom my 
soul delighteth ; I have put my Spirit upon him, he shail 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto 
truth” (unto victory it is read in the New Testament, 
Matt. xii. 20.) “He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till 


~ he have set judgment in the earth; and the islesshall wait 


for his law,” Isa. xlii. 1—5. How far we are concerned 


In that I shall not insist to show; though many have made 


their observations upon that expression of the isles wait- 
ing for his law, and_applied it to these islands that lie so 
near to one another, and wherein we are so much con- 
cerned. ‘This however was a thing to be gradually done, 
but withal it was to be certainly and surely done; name- 
ly, that judgment should at length be set by him in the 
earth. ‘This expression plainly imports the universality 
of the effect, and not as if it-were this or that single spot, 
to which such an effect was to be confined; though, in 
strictness of speech, if it were any where known in the 
world, it would be known or set in the earth. But that 
cannot be the design of the expression as it is generally 
explained ; but that the earth in general is to be the sub- 
ject of this great effect: and the expressions, though they 
are wont to be applied to the case of particular souls, yet 
they have a more diffusive applicableness, which is not 
to be overlooked. “A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.” A mezosis is 
acknowledged in these words; the meaning of which is, 
that he shall be so far from bruising the reed, that he shall 
strengthen it; he shall be so far from quenching, that he 
shall more and more inflame, the smoking flax. This, I 
say, besides its being particularly applicable to the case of 
individual persons, must be understood also to have a ge- 
neral reference to the state of the Christian interest. That 
though it be low and languishing, and many times like a 
bruised reed, or a little smoking flax, where the fire is 
ready to expire and go out, yet it shall not be. That 
bruised. reed shail grow stronger, and that smoking flax 
shall be blown up into a flame ; and so will go further and 
further on, till the effect shall measure with the earth, and 
have no other confines and limits than that; till he shall 
set judgment in the earth, and have wrought that general 
transformation in the world, that all eyes shall see the 
salvation of God. 

And when we are told in the book of Daniel (ii. 45.) of 
the stone cut out of the mountain. without hands, that 
should become a mountain and fill the earth; I think 
there is nothing in any time or age hitherto past, that can 
answer the import of sucha saying as thatis. This wa 
work yet to be done, and therefore yet in great patt to be 


_ hoped for; that that stone Christ, Christianity, his reli- 


gion diffused, and spread among all nations of the earth, 
by an almighty Spirit poured forth upon all, shall be so 
gteat a mountairf, as to measure with the world, and to 
fill all the earth. But I know nothing as yet done, that 
answers the import of so great a word of prophecy, as 
this is. ; : 

Moreover, we are told that upon the sounding of the se- 
venth trumpet (which most agree hath not been sounded 
yet) all the kingdoms of this world are to be the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, Rev. xi. 15. And this will 
be in answer to what was ‘predicted long before, in the 
second Psalm. Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession, Psal. ii.8. So that as to the end we 
have a great deal of reason to hope for it, which I pro- 
posed to represent to you in the first place. 
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minds, towards one another; so as that men shall gene- 
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2. We may also discern an aptitude in such means, as 
we speak of, to serve this end: that is, when there are fa- 
vourable pa ty of providence upon those that espouse the 
interest of God in the world; in opposition to the irreli- 
gion, the anti-christianity, and the unrighteousness, that 
obtain therein, and too generally take place. By the con- 
sideration of several things that concur, you may discern 
an aptness in such means to serve this end. As consider, 

(1.) That the minds of men do naturally sink into athe- 
ism, or irreligion and a deep oblivion of God, when things 
run on in one course and tenor with a still, uninterrupted 
stream. Nothing is plainer, or more obvious. Because, 
from the creation of the world to this day, the course of 

| nature hath been so constant, steady, and uniform; there- 
fore men have been apt to say, ‘‘ Where is the promise of 
his coming?” 2 Pet. iii. 4. And so when the series of 
providence is generally equal to itself, or because men 
have no changes, therefore they fear not God, Psal. lv. 19. 

(2.) God hath himself declared, that in such a case as 
this he will be known by the judgments which he executes, 

Psal. ix. 16. And when they are judgments of such a 
kind, as to ensnare men in the works of their own hands, 
(to use the following words,) and when men’s violent do- 
ings are turned-upon their own pates, the Lord is then 
known by the judgments which he executes. I know not 
the Lord, (said Pharaoh, Exod. v. 2.) neither will I obey 
his voice; but by judgment upon judgment, and plague 
upon plague, he made him know him before he had done 
with him. He could at length say, ‘“‘ The Lord fighteth 
for Israel, against the Egyptians,” Exod. xiv. 25. 

(3.) Men are more confirmed im their atheism, or in un- 
due thoughts of God, (which comes upon the matter all to 
one,) when the course of providence seems to favour un- 
righteousness; or to run counter to a righteous cause. 
Then it is that they say, ‘God hath forsaken the earth; 
and if there be any God at all, he is surely a God that ta- 
kketh pleasure in wickedness; he liketh our violence, our 
injurious and wrongful dealing to mankind; and even to 
them, who call themselves after his name.” Thus because 
judgment, upon men’s works of that kind, is not speedily 
executed, therefore are the hearts of the sons of men fully 
set in them to do evil, Eccles. viii. 11. For they say, 
“Tush! God seeth not, neither is there any knowledge in 
the Most High;” as such men are brought in speaking in 
the tenth and ninety-fourth Psalms: that is, this is repre- 
sented as the sense of their hearts, which to him, who reads 
the sense, immediately impressed mee the mind, is equal 
to speaking; for he doth not need that they should put it 
into words. God reads it as it lieth there. But then, 

(4.) When the course and tenor of providence in these 
respects alter, it tends both to revive and rectify the no- 
tions of God in the minds of men; I mean, when it alters 
so as to animadvert upon manifest and palpable unright- 
eousness and iniquity in the world, and to favour a right- 
eous cause. 

This, I say, tends to revive the notions of God in the 
minds of men; for every body, in his distress, is apt to 
think of God. There are certain semina, certain princi- 
ples of natural religion in the minds of all ; which, though 
some take a great deal of pains quite to eradicate, yet they 
can never quite do it; nature is too hard for them: but 
those principles that they cannot extinguish, they make a 
shift to lay asleep. Lust is too strong for light. A pro- 
pension to, and a resolution of, being wicked, are for the 
most part victorious, generally governing in the minds of 
men ; so as that the truths they hold, they hold in unright- 
eousness, Rom. i. 18. But affliction, and the cross ren- ° 
counters of providence, revive the sleeping principles of 
religion ; which are bound up in a torpid and stupifying 
state. Men begin to bethink themselves, when they find 
themselves in perplexity and distress. And when the wise 
man in Ecclesiastes (chap. vii. 14.) bids us in the day of 
adversity to consider, he speaks according to the natural 
tendency of the thing; because there will be a greater 
aptitude in the minds of men to consider, when things are 
adverse to them, and run quite contrary to their inclina- 
tion. And, 

The notion of a God is not only hereby revived, but in 
some measure rectified too. They, who before thought 
God did countenance their way, now find, that this was a 
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weak, infirm argument, and that it proves no such thing. 
They cannot now any further satisfy themselves, that that 
Deity (which they cannot altogether disimagine) is fa- 
vourable to unrighteousness; but that if there be a God, 
he is such a one, to whom right and wrong are not indif- 
ferent things. They begin, I say, to apprehend so now. 

An ungodly frame and disposition of spirit had obtain- 
ed, toa very great degree, amongst Joseph’s brethren ; but 
when they meet with a series of cross providences, these 
remind them of their unrighteous dealing with their bro- 
ther: the thoughts of which had slept with them long, but 
now they revive; and they now begin to return to a right 
mind concerning that very matter. But what comes near- 
er ourcase is that Assyrian tyrant,* who had been so 
long the plague and pest of the world, and wrought such 
a destruction among the people of God. When provi- 
dence came to animadvert upon him, and he lay under 
God’s rebukes and frowns, he fancied himself a beast; and 
became like one, by the power of his own imagination, (as 
that is most likely to be understood,) till he was capable of 
understanding, that the Most High did rule in the king- 
doms of men, and give and dispose of them as he thought 
fit, Dan. iv.17. And as I noted to you before, Pharaoh 
would not know God, neither obey his voice to let Israel 
go, after a series of cross providences following one ano- 
ther; till at length he saw himself surrounded with wa- 
ters, that gave a safe passage to the Israelites, but a con- 
tinual threatening and terror to him and his army; but 
when he found their chariot-wheels taken off, he cried out, 
* Now we must all fly, God is fighting for the Israelites.” 
Then he bethought himself of a God, who did not like 
such a course as his was of oppression and tyranny, over 
a people more righteous than himself. 

Not that we are to think, that successes and favourable 
aspects of providence are themselves, and considered apart, 
a measure of right and wrong, inthe world. That can by 
no means agree with what we have supposed already. 
There are the greatest variations of providence imagina- 
ble, but there cannot be variations of what is right and 
wrong: for what is right, always will be right; and what 
is wrong, will always be wrong. But supposing that a 
cause be in itself manifestly righteous on the one hand, 
and unrighteous on the other; (which may be known by 
other measures,) then providence falling in with _that 
which in itself is apparently right, revives and strengthens 
the apprehension of such a Deity, as approves of that which 
is right and equal, and disapproves the contrary. Andso 
it tends at once, as I proposed to show, both to revive and 
rectify the thoughts of God. And hereupon, 

(5.) The great commotions of nations, when the world 
hath been long before ina deep dream, and a drowsy sleep, 
taking no notice of God that rules the world, and governs 
the kingdoms of men: when, I say, there are great agita- 
tions; collisions of interests, and concussions of nations ; 
nation dashing against nation; if in this case an apparent- 
ly righteous cause receives countenance, and is under fa- 
vourable aspects from heaven, God comes to be a great 
deal more thought of in the world than he was. He is then 
also thought to be such, as indeed he is; a God who takes 
not pleasure in wickedness, nor approves of unjust or un- 
righteous practices, though he may have forborne, and 
spared those for a time that used them. But further, when 
hereupon the thoughts of God are revived, and rectified 
in any measure in the minds of men, they become so much 
the more susceptible of superadded revelation from him; 
such as that which is contained in the Scripture. For it 

‘is to no purpose, when the world is generally atheistical, 
and have either buried the notion of a God, or perverted 
it, so as that to think there is a God, or that there is none, 
is all one with them; it is, I say, to little or no purpose for 
men to go up and down among such persons, in such a 
state of things, with a Bible; for they disbelieve such a 
kind of Deity as that book reveals. Butif the thoughts of 
God be recovered and rectified in the minds of men, they 
are a great deal more susceptible of superadded revelation 
from heaven. And especially, 

(6.) If that revelation be, as that of the Gospel is, a reve- 
lation of grace. For when God hath discovered himself 


ee: 
by terrible things; being displeased with the wickedness, 
the atheism, the irreligion, the unrighteousness of men in _ 
this world; if then there be a discovery of his reconcile- 
ableness, of his willingness, or readiness to be at peace 
with the world; in what a preparation may the minds of 
men be supposed to be to receive such a doctrine, as that 
of the Christian religion! a discovery of God in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. Do but observe, there- 
fore, that method of representing the great Christian doc- 
trine of the Gospel, of free justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ, which the apostle takes in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans. He begins it with the discovery of the general wick- 
edness of the Gentile world, and afterwards of the Jews. 
As to the former he saith, The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness, Rom. 1. 
18, And what is all this for? It is all to prepare and 
make way for the revelation of grace. We have proved, 
saith he, both Jew and Gentile to be under sin; and there- 
fore that there can be no such thing as reconciliation to 
God and acceptance with him, but it must be by the inter- 
vening righteousness of another. And so nothing, in the 
way of means, doth so dispose the minds of men to receive 
the Gospel, as when God, in the methods and course of his — 
providence, doth appear terrible against wickedness, the 
impiety and the injustice of men: nothing, I say, in point 
of means can be a greater preparation for the diffusion of 
the grace and light of the Gospel, and the more ready and 
successful spread thereof. And I add, 

CG) That by such favourable aspects of providence upon 
them that espouse God’s interest im the world, the great 
obstructers of the progress of the Gospel come to be debili- 
tated, and that power of theirs weakened, and retrenched; 
by which they opposed to the utmost the diffusing of reli-. 
gion, and the spreading the knowledge of God : making it 
their business as much as possible to extirpate that reli- 
gion, which godly souls do so much desire to see spread in 
the earth. ‘When the providence of God doth animadvert 
on such, as make it their business to destroy true religion 
out of the earth; so as that stead of its bemg known inh 
all nations it shall not be known any longer in their own, 
as far as it is in their power to exterminate it: > when 
such, I say, are animadverted upon, every eye seeth how 
this tends to prepare, and make way for, the freer diffu- 
sion of the Gospel light and knowledge among men. For 
they that would do such a thing as root out true religion 
out of their own nation, to be sure would be far from let- 
ting it spread in the rest'of the world; and, if it were in 
their own power, there should be no such thing in the 
world at all. Thus it appears that favourable events 
to those who espouse God’s interest, tend to remove obsta- 
cles out of the way to the diffusion of true religion, and to 
promote the propagation of it inthe earth. I therefore 
come now to show, in the 

III. Place, That the hope of this issue and end should 
animate mightily our praises, and be the principal ground ~ 
of thanksgiving unto God for such successes and favour- 
able aspects of providence upon them, who espouse his in- 
terest inthe world. Thismight be many waysmade out, and 
indeed by such means as are most evident in reason, and 
most intimate to the very essence of religion. For in plain 
common reason it appears, that the creature is not to be 
his own end; much less are we to suppose, that God doth 
such and such things for the creature as hisend. He that 
is the first, must be the last in all things. He that is the 
author of all things must be the end of all things. All this 
is plain to common reason. Andif you go into the deeper 
inwards of religion, which are nearly allied to genuine and 
rectified reason, nothing is plainer, than that this is ground- 
ed in those great things of religion, which are most essen- 
tial to it. Self-denial, for instance ; I do not pray to, nor 
praise God upon my own account, so much as Upon his. 
For if I be a Christian, if I be a disciple of Christ, I am 
taught to abandon myself, to nullify myself, and all inte- 
rests and designsof mine, further than as they fall in with 
his, and are subservient thereunto. It is that which best 
agreeth with that great essential principle of all religion, 
the love of God, which is the noblest of all. By how 


edict of Nantz a few years before, and the terrible persecution of the pro- 
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much the more I love God, by so much the more is my 
heart raised in praises, when I find events to happen that 
have any tendency to promote his glory; and to make him 
more known, feared, loved, and honoured in the world. 
And, to speak summarily unto this matter, do but con- 
see these two things; which we may superadd to all the 
rest. ' 

1. That we ought to praise God for mercies, for the same 
reason that we pray for them. But we are not to pray for 
them ultimately for ourselves, but for God; that they may 
serve the interest of his glory, and be the means of diffusing 
the knowledge of him in the earth. It is not a real glory 
that can be wrought out for him; but it is manifestative 
glory ; which stands in his being known and acknowledged 
by his creatures, the works of his hands, and so much the 
more by how much the more general it is. I have said we 
are to give thanks for mercies, upon the same terms that 
we are to pray for them. And how we are to do that, we 
are taught by that method of eels which our Lord him- 
self directed ; in which the first thing petitioned for, is, 
“ Hallowed be thy name,” Matt. vi.9. And that God may 
be glorified, is the thing which is to be first in our eye and 
design. It ought tobe so in our seeking mercies from him; 
and consequently it ought to be so in our rendering ac- 
knowledgments and praises to him, for his kindness and 
mercies. And again, 

2. We ought to praise God for mercies, for the same 
reason for which we are to apprehend he bestoweth them. 
But it is plain he bestoweth them not for our sakes, but 
his own, “Not for your sakes do I this, saith the Lord 
God, be it known unto you: be ashamed and confounded 
for your own ways, O house of Israel,” Ezek. xxxvi. 32. 
“Ido not do these things on your account, but for my 
own name’s sake; that my name may be known among 
the heathen, and that the world may more generally ac- 
knowledge me to be God.” : 

And according as things have this tendency and design, 
so let our praises be directed, this day, upon the same in 
ducement, and from this same spring; namely, the hope 


that God’s ways shall be known upon earth, and his sal-. 


vation unto all nations; and that the present favourable 
aspects of providence will some way contribute hereunto, 
as they have this tendency and design. If we do not con- 
sider the matter so, we disparage our own victories, when 
we should give thanks for them; we make them little and 
inconsiderable, and upon the whole matter to have nothing 
in them. For abstracted from the subserviency in such 
providences to the interest of God, and religion, and right- 
eoushess in the world, I pray what have they in them? All 
goeth for nothing, and will be as nothing in a few years. 
‘We cannot say that any thing is truly and rationally valu- 
able, that runs not into eternity; that hath not a look to- 
wards an everlasting state of things, and the interest of that 
kingdom that shall never end. When the world passeth 
away, and all the lusts thereof, they who do the will of 
God abide for ever, 1 John ii. 17. It signifieth very little 
to particular persons whether they be rich, or poor, for a 
few days, here in this world. And it signifieth as little to 
nations, whether their condition be opulent or indigent; 
whether they be under oppression, or in a state of liberty ; 
it signifieth little, I say, when it is considered, that these 
are replenished with inhabitants made for eternity, and an 
everlasting state of things, and who must shortly pass into 
that eternal state. Nothing is really, or upon rational ac- 
counts, valuable with them, but what carries with it a signi- 
fication of good, in reference to eternity. So it is toa 
person, sg it is to a nation, and so it is to this world and 
all the inhabitafits of the earth. 

Therefore, while we praise God for the favourable as- 
pects of his providence, which have such a tendency as 
this, generally and indefinitely considered, let us bring 
down this to the particular case before us. If we appre- 
hend much is not done toward this great end, by this par- 
ticular instance of a favourable providence, yet consider 
this as apart, and asa step to more. And in order to 
excite our praises the more, to heighten them, and raise 
our spirits in this duty of praising God, let us, I pray, re- 
present to ourselves the contrary state of the case, even as 
to this particular thing that we praise God for; namely 

* ye at Silver-Street, November 5th, 1695. 
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his preserving the life of our king. What, if we had been 
to mourn for the loss of him! A strong hold hath alsc 
been taken, which a potent army came to relieve. Sup- 
pose the armies had fought; suppose the army that came 
to the relief of Namur had been victorious; and suppose 
there had been a, total destruction of our own; think what 
the dreadful consequences would have been! when, in- 
stead of having the knowledge of God to spread further in 
the world, we should have had violence and tyranny in 
the height thereof deluging Europe! and threatening a 
deluge as general, as such power could extend unto! What 
hope could we have left to our posterity, that they should 
long enjoy that Gospel, which we enjoy; or profess that 
religion in peace which we profess in see and tranquil- 
lity? Isay, do but turn the tables; and consider what our 
case had been, if it were stated in a direct’ contrariety to 
what itis. There are many more things which I might 
have said, by way of particular use of this subject; but at 
‘hee let us call upon God for a blessing upon what hath 
een now spoken. 


SERMON XIL* 


Joshua xxiv. 20. 


Df ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, then he will 
turn and do you hurt, and consume you, after that he hath 
done you good. 


Some few things I shall offer to, your notice, by way of 
introduction to what I intend from: this portion of Scrip- 
ture. As in the first place, . 

That the good which 'God had done this people, he was 
confessedly the Author of it. He not only was really and 


indeed so; but he was owned and:acknowledged to be so. 
; There was not a doubt in the case, It was a thing taken 


for granted, ‘and which every one would own; that all the 


good which:had been done to them, proceeded only from 


him, who is the Author of all good. And again, 

That the: good which he did for this people was very 
peculiar, such as he had then done for no people beside. 
He gave his testimonies unto Jacob, his statutes and his 
judgments unto Israel; he had not done so to any people, 
Ps. exlvii. 19, 20. Moreover, 

That. the peculiarity of his favourable dispensation to- 
wards them was resolvable only into good pleasure. No 
other account could be given of it, why he should be so 
particularly favourable to that people above other people, 
than, as our Lord says in another case, “‘ Even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight,” Matt. xi. 26. And 
lastly, 

That though the destruction threatened unto one people, 
so and so offending against goodness and mercy, doth not 
import the certainty of such an event, in reference to 
another people, offending in the like manner; yet it imports 
the case of such a people to be very insecure, and that they 
are liable to the same destructive severities and consuming 
judgments, as if they had been the people immediately and 
directly threatened. I say they are liable, and cannot 
reckon themselves entitled to an immunity from such 
destructive judgments. 

These things being premised, the ground of our present 
discourse will lie thus: That the good which God hath, of 
mere good pleasure, and in a peculiar distinguishing way, 
done for a nation, leaveth them liable to consuming 
judgments, if they grossly offend God, and generally revolt 
from him. In speaking to this, I shall, 

First, Give you the state of this truth, generally, an¢ 
indefinitely considered. Andthen, | yee 

Seconpiy, Speak unto it with special application ta 
our own case, and the state of things among ourselves. 

First, I shall give you the state of this truth, as con 
sidered more indefinitely. And therein,—I. Shall conside1 
that good, which God may be supposed to do a people 
of his own good pleasure, and in a peculiar way ; and—IlI 
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Their liableness unto his consuming wrath, upon the sup- 
position here put; that is, if they should grossly offend, 
and generally revolt from God, or rebel against him. 

I. Let us consider the good, which God may be supposed 
to do such or such a people, out of mere good pleasure. 
And here we shall consider, in what respects he may be 
supposed to do a nation good, and also upon what 
accounts. 

1. In what respects. And for this we shall take our 
measure fem what we find, even in this very chapter, in 
reference to the people of Israel. The chapter, you see, 
begins with a large narrative and rehearsal of what God 
had done for them; and it is well worth your notice and 
observation. You must consider, that the time of Joshua’s 
ripe: oe was now at hand. He was apprehensive of 
- it, and therefore gathers the princes and heads of the tribes 
to him on purpose to take asolemn leave. They had been 
under his conduct by Divine appointment; and, as their 
general, he had led them into that good land, which God, 
by promise and oath to their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, had entitled them to as their seed, and now 
conferred upon them. He was apprehensive of the state of 
their case, after his departure; knowing well the terms upon 
which God had put himself under such bonds and obliga- 
tions tothem. ‘Therefore he gathers the tribes of Israel to 
Shechem, and called for their elders, their judges, and 
officers, who presented themselves before God. Upon 
which he begins his narrative of what God had done for 
them; and in what particular respects he had favoured 
them, and done them good. ‘Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, your fathers dwelt on the other side the flood in 
old time, even Terah the father of Abraham, and the father 
of Nahor, and they served other gods. And I took your 
father Abraham from the other side of the flood, and led 
him throughout all the land of Canaan, and multiplied his 
seed, and gave him Isaac.” 

Joshua here begins with that which was the most 
observable thing, and was first in the Divine eye and 
intention; namely, his making this people a plantation of 
religion, when the world was generally overrun with 
idolatry and wickedness. He puts them in mind how 
God did select and sever the head of this people from the 
rest of the idolatrous world. As elsewhere the history 
acquaints us with his calling him out of his idolatrous 
family, saying, ‘‘ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee,” Gen. xii. 1. And we are told that, “ By 
faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went,” Heb. xi. 8. 
This is the fit posture of a devoted soul, and so inwardly 
had God touched his spirit, that he should upon his call 
readily answer him, and not dispute the matter, nor say, 
“Lord, must I go I know not whither? and into that 
state, and in that way I know not?” No, faith formed his 
spirit, not for disputation, but obedience. He obeyed, and 
went. “Here am I, thy ready prepared instrument; do 
with me what thou wilt.” And that which God designed 
to do, was to make him the head of a religious people; 
among whom he would be known, when so gross and 
general darkness had spread itself over the rest of the 
world. This was the main and principal thing in God’s 
design; and with this Joshua begins this narrative; and 
then continues it. in showing in what ways, and by what 
gradations, God pursued the design which he had so 
graciously laid in favour of this people; out of whose line 
the promised seed was to arise, in which, at length, all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. 

But, in the mean time, the more special notices of God 
were to be confined much within the limits of this people, 
or them that should be proselyted unto them. “In Judah 
was God known, and his name was great in Israel,” Psal. 
Ixxvi.1. And whereas this was finally a design of grace, 
the rest of the narrative showeth, how Providence did work 
in subserviency to that design; to multiply this people, 
to keep them entire, and unmingled with other nations: 
till that seed should spring out of them, in the appointed 
season, in and by which there was to be so universal a 
diffusion of blessings through all nations. 

Therefore, the workings of Providenge are recounted 
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afterwards, in subserviency to Bye tesicn of grace, till he 
comes to show how by a succession of wonderful works, 
in a continued series, God had conducted them from Egypt 
(where they were oppressed, and multiplied at once) 
through a wilderness, where they were under his more 
immediate care: till at last, according to promise, they 
were planted in Canaan; the type of that heaven, into 
which the antitypical Joshua, our blessed Jesus, was to 
introduce all that should be adjoined to him as the great 
Captain and Prince of their salvation. ‘ a 

2, As we have seen in what respects God did thus do 
good to his people, so we may also see upon what account. 
And this matter is capable of being resolved into nothing 
else but the Divine good pleasure. It was upon such 
terms that this people were formed at first. The Lord did 
not set his love upon you, (said Moses,) because ye were 
more in number than any other people; for ye were the 
fewest of all people; but because the Lord loved you, 
Deut. vii. 7,8. And why did he love them? why did he 
so peculiarly favour them? The matter resolves itself; he 
sets his love upon you, because he loved you. Divine 
love, which is the original love of him who is the Fountain 
of goodness, is its own reason; for there can be nothing 
former to, or higher than, the first. And the same thing 
Samuel takes notice of after they were become a formed 
people. The Lord will not forsake his people, for his 
great name’s sake;.because it hath pleased the Lord to 
make you his people, 1 Sam. xii. 22. How came you to 
be made his people? Nothing can it be referred to, but that 
he was so pleased whose people you are. And that he 
makes the greund why he would never forsake them, in 
respect of their external constitution, otherwise than upon 
such terms as he himself did express before, even when 
he took them to be his people. Of which more hereafter. 

And when their state was to be restored, after its being 
lost in great measure through their defection and revolts 
from him, it is still upon the same terms. He would indeed 
gather them again, re-collect them out of the several nations 
into which for their defection they had been scattered. 
Thus saith the Lord God, I do not this for 
your sake, O house of Israel; but for mine holy name’: 
sake, which ye have profaned among the heathen whithe 
ye went, Ezek. xxxvi. 22. So that still the matter is 
resolved into Divine pleasure and goodness itself, the 
prime import of his name, as he himself proclaimed it to 
Moses; The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, Exod. 
xxxiv. 6. And so much concerning the good, which God 
may be supposed to do for such a people indefinitely 
considered. 

II. We are next to consider the liableness of such a 
people, notwithstanding, to more severe, and terrible, and 
even consuming judgments in case of their general revolt 
from him, and rebellion against him. This we see plainly 
exemplified, in the course of God’s dispensation towards 
this people. And we are here to consider, that whatever 
good he did for this people, it was but according to free 
promise; and that such promise was made, with a reserved 
liberty to make use of his own right to vindicate himself, 
when, by injurious wickedness, the design of all that 
goodness is frustrated, and perverted, as much as in them 
lies. 

1. It is plain, that whatever good he did for this people, 
was according to free promise. But that is more than can 
be said of other people. They had such promised peculiar 
favours, as no other people ever had. That is, they had 
that good and rich country, which they possessed, given 
them by immediate grant from heaven, which no people 
under heaven ever had the like besides; and a promise 
ratified and sealed by solemn oath, over and over, unto 
their forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whose God 
he declared himself to be, and the God of their seed ; by 
which he obliged himself to do them good in this respect, 
by planting them, as a distinct people, in a rich country ; 
where they should have all the accommodations that were 
needful for answering the ends for which he would have 
such a peculiar people in this world. And though what 
he did for them was thus according to promise, yet, 

2. In the very tenor of that promise he reserved to him- 
self the liberty of animadverting upon their wickedness; 
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and of making a way (as he sometimes expresseth himself ) 
for his wrath to break in upon them, till at length it came 
upon them to the uttermost, 1 Thess. ii. 16. So that when 
any such destructive judgments should befall them, they 
could not pretend to be surprised; it was nothing but 
what they might expect and look for, even by the express 
tenor of that very grant, by which they held what they:did 
before enjoy. And thus they were foretold it should be, 
as you may see if you look into the course of God’s treat- 
ing ahd stipulating with them. “It shall come to pass, if 
you shall hearken diligently unto my commandments, 
which I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, 
and to serve him with all your heart and with all your 
soul ; that I will give you the rain of your land in his due 
season,” &c. Deut. xi. 13. All suitable blessings are, upon 
that supposition, promised tothem. But it follows; “ Take 
heed to yourselves that your heart be not deceived, and ye 
turn aside, and serve other gods, and worship them: and 
then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut 
up the heaven that there be no rain, and that the land yield 
not her fruit, and lest ye perish quickly from off the good 
land which the Lord giveth you,” Deut. xi. 16, 17. 

Now according to the tenor of this word of his, which 
you may meet with in multitudes of other places, was the 
course of his actual dispensation towards them. For see 
how things were, between God and them, after Joshua’s 
decease. He had seen them planted, and settled in that 
good land. And we are told that “when Joshua had let 
the people go, the children of Israel went every man unto 
his inheritance to possess the land. And the people of 
Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the 
days of the elders that outlived Joshua ; who had seen all 

_the great works of the Lord that he did for Israel,” Judg. 
ii. 6, 7. But now, Joshua being dead, we find soon after, 
that “Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served 
Baalim. And they forsook the Lord God of their fathers, 
which brought them out of the land of Egypt, and follow- 
ed other gods, of the gods of the people that were round 
about them, and bowed themselves untd them, and pro- 

ed the Lord to anger. And the anger of the Lord was 
against Israel, and he delivered them into the hands of 

‘spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold them into the hands 
of their enemies round about, so that they could not any 
longer stand before their enemies. Whithersoever they 
went out, the hand of the Lord was against them for evil 
as the Lord had said, and as the Lord had sworn unto 
them; and they were greatly distressed,” Judg. ii. 11—16. 
And afterwards, in the residue of this secand chapter of 
Judges, is the summary given us of their deportment to- 
wards God, and of God’s procedure towards them, under 
all the several succeeding judges, that governed them, till 
the time they had a king set over them by their own choice. 
Whereas before, their government was designed to have 
‘been an immediate theocracy; that is, they were to have 
lived in all points under the immediate direction of God 
himself. But they affected to be like their neighbours, 
both in civil and religious respects; and so God, having, 
in his first grant of special favour to them, reserved a 
power of doing himself right upon them, managed the 
course of his dispensation towards them accordingly. _ 

And this we may take for an account of the state of this 
case, more indefinitely considered ; forming our idea from 
what we find exemplified in this people, Great things 
were in a peculiar way of favour done for them; yet we 
find all this did not exempt them from the terrible severi- 
ties of vindictive justice upon their revolts from, God, and 
rebellions against him. I come now, 

SEconDLY, ‘Bo consider all this with application to our 
own case, and the state of our affairs; in which applica- 
tion two things must be considered. : 

I. A commemoration, with great thankfulness and grati- 
tude, of the good which God hath done for our nation, in 
a continued series and course of dispensations, through a 
long tract of time. And, : 

Il. A representation, notwithstanding, how vain an ima- 
gination it would be that we are thereby exempt from a 
liableness to vindictive and consuming judgments, in case 
of a gross and general revolt from God, and rebellion 
against him. Of these two parts this application shall consist. 

a Virgil, Ecl. i 67. 
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I. We are to make a thankful commemoration of the 
great good which God hath done for our nation even in 
a long continued course; as he did for that people, who 
have given us the ground of our present instruction. 
And here we are concerned to say as we find the prophet 
speaking; “I will mention the loving-kindnesses of the 
Lord, and the praises of the Lord, according to all that 
the Lord hath bestowed on us; and the great goodness to- 
wards the house of Israel (we may say towards our Eng- 
land) which he hath bestowed on them, according to his 
mercies, and according to the multitude of his loving- 
kindnesses,” Isa. ]xiii. 7, 

And here we may go back a great deal further than 
Joshua could, at this time, in recounting God’s favours 
towards Israel. They were not then of that antiquity. 
He had not so long a tract of time, as we have to reflect 
and look back upon from their beginning to bea people; 
that is, the time when God took Abraham out of his father 
Terah’s idolatrous family, to make him the head of a peo- 
ple among whom there should be a plantation and nursery 
of true religion, from age to age, till the fulness of time. 
It was but a few hundreds of years, of which Joshua puts 
them upon the review; when he calls upon them to reflect 
upon and look back to the years of former time. We 
have a far longer time to reflect and look back upon. Ours 
is a country severed and distanced, as you know, from the 
rest of the world ; 


Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos,* 


and we are at so remote a distance, that it is to be reck- 
oned among the miracles of providence, that the Gospel 
and Christianity should visit our island so soon. 

It is true, the history of so early times is so much the 
more uncertain ; but such as it is, it makes Britain to be- 
gin to be Christianized even in the first century, and as 
some have reported, by the ministry of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who had been under the ministry of our Lord him- 
self, as the Teacher come forth from God, John iii. 2. 
And though afterwards this island of ours was invaded, 
first by one pagan, then by another; still Christianity kept 
its footing, so as never to be extinct. And when at last the 
Romish apostacy and corruption had spread itself, here 
did more ancient primitive Christianity contend long 
against it; and with that steadfastness, and earnestness, 
that they found it impossible to make proselytes, without 
making martyrs, even in those early days. And after a 
more general night of popish darkness had spread itself 
over this land of ours, (then unhappy indeed, as the great- 
est part of the Christian world was,) the dawnings or re- 


newed light were earlier with us, than with a great part of — 


the rest of Europe, where the reformation has obtained. 
We may count above three hundred years backward, 
wherein there was most express opposition among us, by 
the bright light which then shone against the worst of the 
popish abominations. And when that light was grown 
brighter and brighter, unto a more perfect day ; by what 
wonders of providence has our day been prolonged, and 
the light of it extended for so long a space ! With how in- 
dulgent an eye has Heaven watched over us to prevent the 
return of that enchanted night and darkness, out of which 
we had escaped! what designs have there been prevented 
from time to time, to bring us back again under both a 
darkness and a bondage worse than Egyptian! 

And it is admirable to see and take notice, how Provi- 
dence hath signalized the very seasons of our deliverance 
from those dark and horrid designs, which have been set 
on foot against us; that he should also twice put such 
marks upon such a year, and such a day; upon the year 
eighty-eight in one century after another, and twice upon 
the fifth of November in the same century ; and at length 
draw two ancient mercies to meet together, as it were, 
upon one day, and in eighty-eight. This seems to be an 
artifice in wise Providence to accommodate itself to our 
unapprehensive and less retentive minds; that he should 
so mark out for us times and seasons, that when such a 
year, and such a day, reverted, we might recollect our- 
selves and. consider, and also those that shall come after 
us: “Oh, how hath God signalized these days, by special 
favours and kindnesses to England ! and all aiming at one 
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mark, that is, to keep us safe from that popish delusion, 
and all the abominations which it sheltered, that he had 
before delivered us from; that we might not be brought 
back again, and return into so dismal, so gloomy, and so 
imbondaged a state.” 

And it concerns us to bethink ourselves as to this our 
last deliverance, now seven years ago, the fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1688; in what a state of things we then were, and 
how our matters stood when a Divine hand was reached 
forth towards us, to pluck us out of the gulf into which 
we were sinking. We are to consider in how prepared a 
posture all things were for our destruction, as 1o our most 
principal concerns ; those especially of our religion, than 
which we are to count nothing more so. The providence 
of God ordered us the view of our danger; not that it 
might overtake or oppress us, or end in our ruin, but that 
it might excite in us so much higher gratitude when he 
should deliver us. That is, in the course of providence 
he let it come to pass, that we should be under the power 
of a popish prince, intent to promote his own religion: 
that things should proceed so far; as that we should see 
mass-houses set up, even in the very metropolis of Eng- 
land ; in this very city, Jesuits’ schools opened; colleges 
in our universities seized, to serve the same purpose; and 
an Irish army brought into our bowels, easily to be as- 
sisted, if there should be occasion, by a French one; even 
when we knew how strict the confederacy was between 
those two princes, and by what methods the latter, to wit, 
the king of France, had been labouring to reduce all that 
were under his government to one religion, namely, that 
of fesrece 

nd where are they now that dispute whether a Provi- 
dence governs this world? Is there no specimen, no ap- 
pearance of a Divine hand in this? That all the while that 
mighty French monarch was gradually springing up, until 
at length he should appear on the public stage with so 
aspiring a mind, as to think himself capable of giving law 
and a religion to all the world beside; as if hé was not 
only greater and more potent; but wiser ioo, than all the 
rest of mankind, anda better judge of religion: I say, that 
while he was gradually springing up to this pitch, God 
should be forming his own instrument to appear upon the 
Stage too, when it should be most seasonable ? A prince, 
in such circumstances, and with such inclinations too! 
formed, and fitted, and placed on the stage, on purpose to 
give check (and we hope mate too) to that ambitious one, 
who made it his business, and doth still make it his busi- 
ness, to enslave, not only the bodies, but the minds and 
consciences too, of all to whom his power can reach and 
extend itself! is there, I say, nothing of a Divine hand in 
all this ? We know indeed what extraordinary, unlimited 
nike could otherwise have done; but God uses to work 
y ordinary means. Andif he had not marked out this 
way, if he had not raised up such a one, if he had not had 
this in his councils ; to wit, “ While that prince is gradual- 
ly springing up, whom I design to be a just scourge to a 
wicked European people, I will have one that shall spring 
up by degrees at the same time, that shall prevent his being 
more than a scourge, that though he shall chastise yet he 
shall not destroy.” I say, If God had not done so, by way 
of opposition to those horrid designs that were on foot ; 
we might suppose it as probable a means for any of us to 
repel the inundation of the sea by our breath, as by any 
other means in view to have prevented a universal deluge 
of the greatest calamities and miseries, all Europe over, 
that could be thought of or imagined. 

And if there be a Divine hand eminently appearing in 
all this, and in a way of favour, if God hath been doing 
us, and the nations about us, good; all this ought to be 
acknowledged with the most grateful mention, and with 
hearts full of thanksgiving. For, consider, what if this 
had not been? Then had there nothing been in view to 
prevent our case, long before this day, from being like 
theirs, who professed the protestant religion in France, 
and in Piedmont. We might come nearer home, even to 
Ireland; which though we look upon it as a firebrand 
plucked out of the fire, yet we should consider that and 
ourselves as firebrands, not plucked out; but consuming in 
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the fire, till we and our religion should have been reduced 
to nothing. If we would urge our own souls toa grateful 
commemoration of the goodness God hath shown, and the 
great things he hath done for us; we should, I say, state 


| the case so as it would have been, if these things had not 


been wrought, and done for us. 

Think then, what would have been our ease! to be dra- 
gooned out of our habitations, our estates, and our fami- 
lies; out of our religion, our consciences, and eternal 
hopes, if we had not patiently comported with the former, 
to save the latter! And whereas the case of our brethren 
in France was such, that they had some refuges, some 
retreats, and knew whither to go; yet if the overflowing 
calamity had deluged all, us as well as them, whither 
should we have fled ? what retreat. should we have had? 

Think we with ourselves, how many peaceful years 
have gone over our heads! Think too by what miracles 
of providence our state hath been preserved these several 
successive years! seven years past, and how much more 
than seven might we look back upon! One valuable life 
indeed (most valuable ! and of precious savour) hath been 
plucked away from the throne ; » but the other is preserv- 
ed: and by how slender a thread doth so great a weight 
hang, and depend, as our visible all! How strangely is that 
life preserved from year to year! so as that afier every 
campaign, we have, as it were, a king given us anew, as 
by a resurrection from the dead. "Through so many sur- 
rounding deaths is he kept, and still from time to time re- 
turned, and brought safe back again to us; whereas the 
continuation of such a thread by moments, hath so great 
a weight hanging upon it, that if there had been an inter- 
cision, as there might have been in a moment, it is inex- 
pressible, yea inconceivable, what miseries might have 
come upon us. Though, as was said before, we are not to 


| measure or circumscribe Omnipotence, but we are to spealz 


and judge of things according te the appearance which they 
carry to our view ; who are not expected to judge with the 
judgment of God, but with the judgment of men, of what 
is obvious to our notice. And upon all these accounts we 
have cause to own, even with the most sincere gratitude, 
that God hath all this while been doing us good, and has 
done it of his own good pleasure, and in very peculiar 
kinds and respects. But then, I must come to the 

II. Part too, that I may be just to the truth and-to you, 
to show how vain a thing it would be (though we are 
obliged to acknowledge, and indeed to own it with the 
greatest gratitude, that God hath been all this while doing 
us good; yet, I say, how vain it would be) thence to eon- 
clude ourselves secure from destroying judgments, and 
consuming wrath; if still we grossly revolt from God, 
and generally offend against that goodness itself. And to 
this purpose let us, 

1. Cast an impartial eye upon our own provocations ; 
and see what matter for Divine displeasure there is to be 
found among us. Certainly there is what may equal that 
It may be 
some may say, ‘‘ We are not for serving strange gods, as 
they did.” But pray, how many are there who are for 
worshipping no God at all! Set the atheism of the one 
against the idolatry of the other. And were the Israelites 
for worshipping strange and false gods? O, what multi- 
tudes among us are there, who cannot be supposed to be 
less guilty for their slight and careless and trifling worship 
of the true God ; while they acknowledge and own him in 
all the perfections and excellencies of his being, which 
exalt him far above all blessing and praise! who come to 
worshipping assemblies with as slight minds, as others 
carry with them to the play-house! O, what provocation 
is there in this! How provoking is their wickedness, who 
deny the Lord that brought them! who contend even 
against his Deity itself, his All; who is to us our All in 
all, and upon whom our eternal hopes depend ! How hor- 
rid is it to consider the gross immoralities that shelter them- 
selves among us under the abused and usurped Christian. 
name! So that the justice, the honesty, the temperance, 
the veracity, which were to be found among pagans, should 
be, from time to time, produceable to rebuke and shame 
us for.their.contraries, which we allow ourselves in, while 
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we call ourselves Christians! Are not these high and great ! such miseries and calamities from us; when he hath not 


provocations? And then, let us hereupon consider, 

_ 2%. What pretence have we to think ourselves secure 
from vindictive severities, or that wrath should not come 
upon us, even until it conSume us, after God hath done us 
somuch good? Is his doing us good, or his having done 
us good, any security? Pray let us weigh some consider- 
ations with reference to this. 

(1.) How was it any security to the Jews? Do not we 
find, notwithstanding all the good which God had done 
for them, that yet there were times and seasons when their 
armies were routed, that they could not stand before their 
enemies? When their ark, in which they gloried, (that 
peculiar symbol of the Divine presence,) was made a cap- 
tive to their enemies, and ravished away from them by 
paganish hands? Was there not a time, when notwith- 
standing all the good which God had done them, the As- 
syrian power sacked and enslaved their country, and they 
were carried away even beyond Babylon ? Did all the good, 
which God had formerly done them, protect their country 
from invasion; their great city, which was the glory and 
praise of the earth, from being plundered and ravaged ; 
their temple, one of the wonders of the world, from being 
turned into aruinousheap? Again, let us consider, 

(2.) Can we pretend any antecedent right to any of 
those favours, by which our state is distinguished from 
others, who have been most miserable round about us? 
Can we pretend any better right than the Jews had ? They 
had a right by promise, we have not a right so much as 
hy promise. Did God ever promise us that we should 
have peace in our own bowels, when the nations round 
about us should be involved in blood and ruin, and this 
for seven years together ? This people had what they en- 
joyed hy promise; but so conditional, so limited, as not to 
be abar against such vindictive judgments, as did actually 
befall them; but we have not so much to say as that. We 
have no such prior right to our enjoyments, as that we can 
say, if such and such judgments should befall us, God 
would do us wrong; that if he should let our houses be 
burnt, our goods rifled, and ourselves come under oppres- 
sion, bonds, tyranny, slavery, we should be injured, and 
wrong would be done to us by the common Ruler of the 
world. Dare any of us be so hardy as to say so? If we 
should, that alone would be provocation enough to bring 
the utmost of Divine severities upon us; for we can claim 
ho such right without invading his, who is the common 
Lord of all. And again, 

(3.) Let it be considered, whether it is not very appa- 
rent that God hath done us all that goad, all the while, 
which we have been the continual subjects of. Was it 
not all from him? Is it not he that protected our peace 
and religion hitherto; and kept off from us calamities and 
miseries, wherein others are involved ? If we should de- 
ny that God hath done all this for us, even that itself were 
enough to give him matter of most terrible controversy 
against us. But, 

(4.) If we do grant, that God hath done all this for us, 
(exempted us all this while from miseries and ruins, put us 
under his protection, and that shadow which his wings 
have spread over us; if we will grant, I say, that God 
vouchsafes us the mercy of all these years, which we have 
enjoyed,) then let us consider, whether we must not appre- 
hend him to have had some end, in such peculiar vouch- 
safements of favour tous. Is he indeed most infinitely 
wise, and in all respects the most absolutely perfect? And 
what! can he act without design? Can he in so distin- 
guishing a way have shown favour to us, and not to others, 
as it were by casualty ? or without saying, “So I will do. 
When I suffer such and such miseries to fall upon a peo- 
ple, professing my name, in France, in Hungary, in Pied- 
mont, in Ireland, and elsewhere; yet I will cover and 
shelter those who profess my name in England?’ Do we 
think this was without design or end ? 

(5:) If there is a design, if God aims at some end in all 
this, let it be considered, whether it is not an end worthy 
of himself; an end that was suitable to the wisdom, the 
excellency, and greatness of aGod? And if so, then, 

(6.) Consider, whether we can suppose it to be an end 
worthy of God, and suitable unto his universal perfection, 
only to gratify our inclination, by keeping off such and 








done it from others, round about us. Why was it more 
worthy of God to gratify the desires and inclinations in 
this kind, of an Englishman, than of a Frenchman, or an 
Hungarian, and the like? Was his end only, that he might 
not disturb and disquiet a people unwilling to be dis- 
turbed, and not patient of molestation? Was this his 
end? But, # 

(7.) If his end was higher and more godlike, that is, 
that we might have a peaceful opportunity of enjoying the 
Gospel, and improving it through such a tract of time; 
then let us consider, whether we have answered this end. 
Where are our advances? where is our profit? wherein 
is it to be seen that such a people have, for seven years 
together, lived under a peaceful state, and dispensation of 
the truth, and ordinances of the everlasting Gospel; which 
with others have been discontinued, and with many ac- 
tually broken off? Pray, where is the difference ? wherein 
are we better after all than they ? We have experienced 
God’s great zoodness; and may still, if we continue in his 
goodness, and be attempered and suited thereto, in the dis- 
position of our spirits; but if there is no such thing, what 
comes next but severity ? Behold (saith the apostle, Rom. 
xi. 22.) the goodness and severity of God! which are con- 
joined upon the distinct suppositions which are there put 
in the context. And in the next place, 

(8.) Let us but consider, whether we dare, any of us, 
lay a claim as matter of right, unto any of those private 
temporal mercies that we severally enjoy; namely, the 
health, the strength, the competent provisions which we 
find, and the reputation we have in the world, or with one~ 
another. Can any of us lay claim to any of these good 
things, considered in a private, or a personal, regard? If 
we cannot, then the good state of a people, which results 
from the particular enjoyments, accommodations, and 
comforts, of the several individuals, is owing entirely to 
the goodness and merey of God. And who of us can say, 
“ Because I have health this hour, therefore I shall cer- 
tainly have it the next; I have health to-day, therefore I 
shall have it the next?” and soon. Can any of us say, 
“If we have peace this month, or this year, that we shall 
have it the next month, or year ? Or, as we have now free 
opportunities of worshipping God, so shall we have in all 
future time ?” How.absurd reasoning would all this be! 
But then consider, further, 

(9.) That greater miseries, than can be comprehended 
within the compass of time, are due to every impenitent 
sinner; to every one who is not converted, or turned ef- 


fectually unto God in Christ. What do we talk of their | 


not being liable unto the troubles, the calamities, and mi- _ 


series, that lie within the measure of time; who, in the 
mean while, are liable unto eternal miseries? that they 
are not liable to have their houses or their city burnt, who 
are liable to that fire, which can never be quenched ? and 
to have it said to them, “‘ Depart, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,” Matt. xxv. 
41. And consider, 

Lastly, That they who live under the Gospel, and obey 
it not, nor comply with the gracious design of it, are every _ 
way liable to.greater severities, than ungospelized nations 
ever were. Would you think it a hard saying, if one 
should positively determine, that London is generally lia- 
ble to more terrible things than Sodom was, or ‘Gomor- 
rah? Hath not our Lord himself told us, that the people 
among whom he conversed, of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum, were exposed to worse calamities, than So- 
dom and Gomorrah, or than Tyre and Sidon? Matt. xi. 
21—25. Weshould consider this, not only with convic- 
tion, but with consternation, to think what we are on this 
account liable to; as having still such matter of provoca- 
tion, as you have heard found among us. 

And therefore now, since it cannot with the least modesty 


be pretended that we are not liable, because God hath 


done us.so much good, to the suffering of such grievous 
evils, as have been mentioned; as we have in view before 
us, even in ancient and in modern examples; if this, Isay, 
cannot with modesty be pretended, the most fruitful in~ 
quiry will be, how we shall demean ourselves agreeable to 
the state of our case, as being exposed to the terrible se- 
verities of consuming vengeance. Is it plain? doth the 
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thing speak itself, that we are liable to very severe con- 
suming judgments? What shall we do hereupon? how 
shall we demean ourselves, or what shall be our deport- 
ment in thiscase? I shall shut up this discourse with a 
few words in answer to this, 

Ist, Let us not hereupon cease from the most grateful 
acknowledgments of God’s great goodness to us, in 
lengthening out our tranquillity so far, as he hath been 
pleased todo. For wherein he hath done us good, even 
freely, and from mere good pleasure; certainly the most 
grateful acknowledgments are due. We are to give 
thanks with the most serious gratitude for all that good, 
which we could never claim; and to which we could not 
pretend that we had any right. But, 

2dly, Though we are to rejoice in the remembrance, and 
continual observation of God’s great goodness, yet we are 
to mingle trembling with rejoicing; (‘‘ Rejoice with trem- 
bling,” Psalm ii. 11.) that is, we are to take heed of being 
secure. Our hearts should not be secure, when our state 
is not. It is unbecoming a prudent and considering Chris- 
tian, (our state being stated as you have heard,) to admit 
such a thing as a. drowsy slumbering security to inwrap 
and stupify his heart; or that we should be of them that 
cry, Peace, peace to themselves, when sudden destruction 
may be atthe door. “ Therefore let us not sleep, as do 
others,” (1 Thess. v.6.) lest such a day of calamity should 
overtake us as a thief. It is very unbecoming a wise man 
to be liable to a surprise, while our case is so stated, stand- 
ing in view as it doth before us. 

3dly, We should have also inwrought into the temper 

of our spirits a firm persuasion that God is to be justified, 
even upon the supposition that the most destructive and 
consuming calamities should befall us. Let this be inlaid 
deeply as a principle with us, if any thing should fall out, 
or whenever calamities or judgments befall us, that it is 
our business the first thing we do, and shall be continually 
upon that supposition, to say, ‘Righteous art thou, O 
Lord!” Jerem. xii. 1. While we have no right to be in- 
demnified, he hath a right to punish. Again, 

4thly, We should also labour to keep our hearts loose 
from all our temporal enjoyments and good things ; that 
they may not be torn away from us by violence, but by 
an implicit, previous consent. ‘‘ Lord, I have made over 
my allto thee. I have resigned all into thy hands. If 
it shall make for the honour of thy justice, and the dignity 
of thy government, for me to be involved in calamitiesand 
ruins, (as no one can pretend to claim an exemption,) I 
submit to it; and lay myself and all at thy foot. I desire 
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that my heart may cleave to nothing against thee, nor 
against.any determination of thine. I live in my house, 
as having no right toit. I go out, as having no certainty 
or assurance to return. I lie down in it, as if I expected 
to arise in the midst of flames.” And so in reference to 
all the temporal good things we enjoy, we should lie be- 
fore him as so many convicted creatures, ready to receive 
our judgment from his hand. For even his Moseses and 
his Aarons, while he vouchsafeth them mercy, and a par- 
don, with respect to their eternal concernments; yet, in 
reference to their temporal concerns, he may take ven- 
geance upon their inventions, Psal. xcix. 8. And in 
the 

Last place, make sure your interest in eternal good 
things, by coming to a covenant closure with God in 
Christ, "Then shall your hearts not be afraid of the de- 
solation of the wicked when it cometh. Then will you 
be able to apply to yourselves that sentence of the Divine 
wisdom, the Son of God, (for so we are to understand it, 
the supreme, archetypical, and eternal wisdom,) “‘ He that 
hearkeneth to me shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet 
from the fear of evil;” (Prov. i. 33.) and so shall we have 
a calm, a quiet, a serenity in our own spirits; not from 
presuming, or because we conclude we shall not suffer, 
but upon a supposition that we shall: as was said to the 
church of Smyrna, ‘Fear none of those things which 
thou shalt suffer,” Rev. ii. 10. This is thé way not to be 
in an astonishment or confusion at such a time; having 
our hearts possessed with the faith of such a saying as 
this, which is surer and more stable, than the foundations 
of heaven and earth: When the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of God abideth fo 
ever, 1 John ii. 17. Such a one may say, “I shall be u 
concerned in the common ruin, when that day of the Le 
cometh, which shall burn as an oven. When the whole 
hemisphere shall be like one fiery vault burning as an 
oven, I shall not be concerned in this destruction. All 
that have vital union with the Son of God shall be caught 






/up to meet their Redeemer in the air,.and be for ever 


with the Lord. I can see all this world consumed, and 
think myself to have lost nothing. My good lieth not 
here. My treasure is in heaven, and my principal inte- 
rest is there.” 

Let this matter be once put out of doubt ; and then with 
how cheerful, with how childlike, with how submissive 
spirits, may we expect and wait for the most dismal and 
the most dreadful things, that can fall out within the com- 
pass of time ! 


e 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


al 


1ue following serious and pathetic discourse was preached by the author at Brixham in Devonshire, when he was 


about twenty-eight years of age; but upon what occasion is not certainly known.* 


It was communicated to the edi- 


tor by a worthy gentleman in the west of England, who after mature deliberation has resolved to give it a place in 


‘this collection ; not only because it is well calculated to make serious impressions on every reader, but also’ 


itisa 


specimen of the excellent author’s manner of preaching in his youth. There is, he thinks, no reason to doubt its be- 
ing genuine; since (to use Dr. Evans’s expression) it plainly carries in it the marks, which to a person of taste 


always distinguish his performances. 


The following extracts from a few letters, sent to the editor by the gentleman to whom the world is obliged for 
this excellent discourse, will be sufficient to give an account of it. 
“ The Sermon (says he) bears date January, 1658; which, I believe, must be 58-9. For though it is not impossible 


but Mr. Howe might have been at Brixham in January, 58; yet as the protector (Oliver) kept him much at White- 
hall, it is not so likely to be preached then, as the year after: about which time he returned into the West.t For 
though he continued a little while in the same relation to the protector Richard, that he did to his father; yet Dr. 
Calamy tells us, he cannot find that he continued longer at court than October, 58.” * 

* It is entitled in the manuscript, ‘' A Sermon preached at Brixham the 23rd day of January, 1658; by Mr. Jehn Howe, a faithful minister of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ.” ; 
+ Meaning to Torrington, in Devonshire, 


“s ; : * 


Seem. XIII. THE WiCKED TURNED INTO HELL, 747 
__“ The copy was transcribed in the year 59. It is exceeding fair and perfect, The spirit and language of it (the 
discourse) plainly evince it to be the production of that masterly hand. The writer, who took it after him, does not 
seem to have dropped any thing, whereby the sense is any way maimed; and has religiously copied it out, as appears 
irom the repetitions, which were made for the relief of the hearers’ memory.”* 

“ Though Mr. Howe has-something to the same purpose with part of the contents of this sermon, in his treatise on 
_Delighting in God, p. 389—392.+ as one might reasonably expect; yet, though there are some of the thoughts, he has 
not only pursued the subject much further, but in a very different manner: insomuch that there can be no room for 
saying it is publishing the same thing over again, which is an injury some eminent authors have suffered after their 
death. Besides the fore-mentioned place, there can be no other where he has any thing so near to the purpose.” 

“That which brought our author on this side our country (for his charge lay fifty miles distant, to which he was 
lately returned) was his being related to the Upton family, of Lupton; which lies in the parish of Brixham, where 
‘The Vanity of Man as Mortal,’ took its birth.” 

“Tt 1s very probable, that the Sermon was preached at once; and J have calculated on what day of the eek, 
January 23rd, 1658-9, fell. And as D was the dominical letter for that year, the 23rd was a Friday; but if ites 
preached in 57-8, as the dominical letter was E, it was on a Thursday. So that asit could not be preached on a Lord’s 
day, it was therefore most likely preached at once.” To all which the gentleman adds the following general remark; 


the latter part of which, at least, is very just. 


“Though his style is not so smooth as some, yet it is as intelligible as any. And a person has this for his encour- 
_ agement, that he is always sure to find something in Mr. Howe, that is well worth his pains.” 


* This discourse indeed abounds with repetitions 


more by far than any other the editor has seen of Mr. Howe’s in manuscript : most of which he omitte: 


in his transcript of it designed for the press, and he hopes without the least injury to the whole. The sense is entire, and delivered throughout in the author’ 


own words, 


. 
+ There seems to be no resemblance, scarcely, in the whole sermon, to any thing in the pages here referred to; except in p. 390. where the text is indeed 


mentioned, and briefly descanted upon, and that is all. 


1 It is very probable it was preached on a fast-day; either a private one, or one of those public fast-days, which were frequently solemnized by authority 


before the restoration. 


SERMON XIII* 


Psalm ix. 17. 


The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God. 


I cannor spend time in opening to you the connexion 
of these words with those that go before. In the words 
themselves you have these two things more especially re- 
markable; to wit, the description, and the doom of wicked 
men. Their description you have in these words, that they 
are such as do forget God; and their doom is, that they 
shall be turned into hell. So that accordingly there are 
two observations that offer themselves to our view from 
this scripture. ; 

First, That it is the property of wicked men to forget 
God. And, 

SECONDLY, 
who forget God, to be turned into hell. 
tend to handle together in this order. 

I. I shall show you what we are here to understand by 
the wicked. 

II. What by forgetting God. And then, 

Ill. I shall evince unto you, that they are wicked per- 
sons who do forget God. And then, 

IV. That such wicked persons shall be turned into hell. 
And so make use and application of the whole together. 

I. I shall briefly show you what we are to understand by 
these wicked, that the text speaks of. In the 

1, Place, negatively, we are not to understand by the 
wicked here, all persons that have sin inthem. There are 
a sort of men in the world, that will confess themselves 
sinners; whoyet dare to acquit themselves of wickedness. 
Thus David speaks; “Ihave kept the ways of the Lord, 
and have Mot “wickedly departed from my God,” Psal. 
XVili. 21. Every man that hath sin in him, is not presently 
a wicked person. 

2. We are not to understand it neither of only gross sin- 
ners. As we are not to extend the signification of the word, 
so as to take in the former, so nor must we so much narrow: 
it, as to take in only the latter. We are not to think that 
they are only spoken of as wicked ones, who live in gross 
asd profane wickedness; so as that every one may char- 
acterize and point at them as wicked persons. No, there 
are wicked ones that pass under the notion of honest and 


* Preached at Brixham January 23rd, 1658. 


That it shall be the portion of wicked men, 
These two I in- 
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good men according to common estimation; and there is 
such a thing as heart-wickedness, which is hidden and 
concealed from the eyes of the world, so as that cthers can- 
not take notice of it. 

And therefore, affirmatively, by the wicked here we 
must understand unregenerate persons ; whoever they are, 
that are in a state of unregeneracy. Whether they be 
open and gross sinners, or secret sinners only, it is all one 
for that: if they be such as the work of renovation hath 
not yet passed upon, they are those whom this scripture 
doth here intend by wicked ones. 

II. In the second place we are to inquire what is meant 
by forgetting of God. The character, by which these 
wicked persons in the text are described, is, that they are 
such as forget God. Wherein then does this forgetting 
God consist? That is what we are next to consider. And 
in order to find out what we are to understand by it, our 
most direct course will be to consider, what is to be stated 
in opposition hereunto. And it is obvious at first sight, 
that it is thinking of God; as not to think of ‘God, is to 
forget him. But here we must a little more particularly 
inquire, What is this thinking of God, to which the forget- 
ting him must be understood to be opposed here? And, 
negatively, 

1. Weare not to understand by it a continual thinking 
of God; that is always, every moment, and without ceas- 
ing. This you may easily imagine to be impossible, and 
I need say no more of it. 

2. Yet, on the other hand, we are not to understand by 
it neither a thinking of God slightly and seldom. Super- 
ficial and overly thoughts of God now and then, may well 
enough consist with that forgetting of God which is here 
spoken of. 

And therefore, affirmatively, this forgetting of God 
stands in opposition to frequent and ordinary, serious and 
heart-affecting, thoughts of God. That person is here’ 
spoken of as a wicked man that forgets God, who does not 
think of him frequently and with affection; with fear, and 
delight, and those affections that are suitable to serious 
thoughts of God. ‘‘ How precious (says the Psalmist) are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of 
them! If I should count them, they are more in number 
than the sands: when I awake I am still with thee,” Psal. 
exxxix. 17, 18. These thoughts of God, of which the 
Psalmist speaks, are such as God is the object of; as 
plainly appears from what is added by way of antithesis, 
“ When [ awake I am still with thee.” My thoughts are 
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ever working towards thee, as soon as ever lawake, Now 
here is this twofold character of such thoughts; to wit, that 
they are precious, and they are numerous. 

(1.) They are precious thoughts; such as affect a man’s 
heat and ravish the soul. Now in opposition to this, per- 
sons that forget God have no such thoughts of him; that 

Sapere no joyous, pleasant, and delightful thoughts 

e ming God, such as the Psalmist speaks of ; who also 

says, “‘My meditation of him shall be sweet, I will be 

glad in the Lord,” Psal. civ. 34. So that it is such a for- 
getfulness of God, which is here spoken of, that stands in 

Opposition to such a remembrance of him as reaches the 

heart, takes the soul, and turns all that is within a man 

towards God. And then, 

(2.) They are numerous thoughts, as well as precious 
ones. They are not only sweet and pleasant, but they are 
frequent also. ‘If I should count them (says the Psalm- 
ist) they are more in number than the sand.” Such are 
my thoughts of God, so frequent and numerous, and they 
so flow into my soul, and so often recur again and again ; 
that if I go to count them, I may as well attempt to count 
the sands on the sea-shore: how great is the sumof them! 
Now it is in opposition to such thoughts of God that this 
forgetfulness must be understood. ‘They are forgetful of 
God; the wicked persons, whom the text speaks of, who 
have not such thoughts of God frequently recurring upon 
their spirits, so as to affect and ravish them, as you heard 
before. And thus you see what this forgetfulness of God 
is, which the Psalmist speaks of. The next thing that is 
now to be done is, 

_ III. To show you the connexion between these two 

things, which have been opened to you; or to evince, that 

those gio have no such thoughts of God, as these which 
- we speak of, are wicked persons. So you see the text 
plainly represents the matter; ‘‘ The wicked shall be turn- 
ed into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” Why, 
to forget God, and to be a wicked person, is all one. And 
these two things will abundantly evince the truth of this 


assertion: namely, that this forgetfulness of God excludes | 


the prime and main essentials of religion; and also in- 
cludes in it the highest and most heinous pieces of wick- 
edness, and therefore must needs denominate the subject, 
a wicked person. 

1. Forgetfulness of God excludes the chief and main 
essentials of all religion. I[ shall instance in a few which 
you will easily discern, at first sight, a forgetfulness of 
God must necessarily exclude. As, 

(1.) It excludes the esteem and love of God, as our 
highest happiness, and chief good. It is a plain case, that 
this is a most essential part of religion; and you will easily 
acknowledge, that he must needs be a wicked man witha 
witness that doth not esteem God, nor love him as his 
chief good. ‘To esteem God as our highest happiness is 
to take him for our God; and the man that doth not this, 
disowns God as none of ‘his. For when you say, ‘God 
is our God, and we are his people,” what do you mean by 
it? Do you mean only the name of God, without any re- 
lation to him as your chief and highest good ? is that all ? 

_ Why, if there be any thing beyond a bare name, where or 
_ what is it? You must say it is this; ‘God is my portion, 
happiness, and delight; he it is whom I esteem, and love, 
beyond all the things of this world.” Nothing else can be 
a taking or owning God tobe yourGod. This is the very 
sum of all that God doth require from any people that 
would be related to him and own him for their God. 
* And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee ? but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his 
“ways and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with 
+1 thy heart and with all thy soul,” Deut. x. 12. ‘ Other- 
wise,” as if he had said, “you disown al! relation to me.” 
If it be not thus, you are never to reckon me as your 
God. If your hearts and souls and strength do not run 
out in love to me, you are none of mine, and I am none 
of yours.” And God is again on the same terms with his 
people. ‘‘ Hear, O my people, and I will testify against 
thee; O Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me; there shall 
no strange god be in thee, neither shalt thou worship any 
strange god. Tam the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt,” Psal. Ixxxi. 8,9, 10. The plain 
tenor of this scripture is this, 
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at all to do with me, if you pretend any obedience ot 
affection to me, you must take me alone to be your God; 
you must not entertain any strange god; there must be 
no god that must be higher in your thoughts than I, or 
adored and loved more than myself. If it be not so, if 
there are such among you as will not thus hearken to me, 
Ihave nothing to do with you.” Thus it is evident, that 
it must needs be an essential thing in religion for a man 
to love and esteem God above all things; he must esteem 
him as his highest, chiefest, and most excellent good ; for 
it is such a valuing of God that can alone denominate a 
man religious. Pic 
And now do but a little consider. Do you think it 
possible for such an estimation or love of God, as the 
highest and chiefest good, to consist with a forgetting of 
God ? Can a man forget God from day to day, in the sense 
of the text, and yet esteem and love this God as his highest 
happiness and chief good? Is this possible? Can you 
apprehend it to be possible, that a man should place the 
top of his felicity in God; and love God above all things 
else in the world; and yet pass from day to day andnever 
think of him with delight and pleasure? Is this, think you, 
consistent with the esteem of God, as your chief good ? 
You cannot be so vain asto think so, That man would 
be hissed at as a ridiculous person, that will say, “ What 
I love above all things in the world, I never use to think 
of. I love God better than any thing, but he hath no 
place in my thoughts; I never think of him; I can pass 
on from day to day, and never have a serious thought of 
him.” Is this possible? You see what the love of God 
in the soul doth carry in it, namely, a remembrance of him, 
in the twenty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, ‘‘ The desire of our 
soul is unto thee, and to the remembrance of thy name,” 
ver. 8. That person would be scorned as a most absurd 
wretch, that would ever offer to pretend such a thing unto 
God, as to say, “ Lord, I desire to love thee above all 
things in the world, and yet I never think of thee; it is 
very seldom that thou hast any place at all in my thoughts.” 
This is the most absurd, self-conceited speech that can 
be imagined. None that have any wit at all, but now 
that if they have any understanding of God, their souls do 
earnestly and vehemently flow forth in love and desires to 
God. Our Lord says, ‘“ Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven—for where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also,” Matt. vi. 20, 21. Lay up your treasures in 
heaven, that is, in God; let God be your treasure, 
You know what a man counts his treasure; why, it is that 
whichis most dear and precious to him; most valued by 
him, and loved above all things else. A man will count 
nothing his treasure, but what he holds in great esteem. 
Let your treasure then, says Christ, be in heaven; that is, 


‘let God who is in heaven, who there makes known his 


glorious presence, that is enjoyed by saints and angels, and 
which we expect to enjoy, let him be your treasure. And 
where our treasure is, there willour hearts be. What you 
esteem and love beyond all things, your hearts will be 
continually working to, and your spirits flow that way. 
It is a mere absurd vanity to talk of having a treasure in 
God, if a man’s heart be not with him. As she said to 
Samson, ‘‘ How canst thou say, I love thee, when thine 
heart is not with me,” Judg. xvi. 15. So the soul is apt 
to say, it loves God, and counts him its treasures, and 
highest happiness, when, alas! the heart is not with him. 
We find that a light esteeming of God is the same thing 
with forgetting him, and those expressions are used as 
synonymous by Moses. ‘Jeshurun forsook God that 
made him, and he lightly esteemed the rock of his salva- 
tion.” Deut. xxxii. 15, And then presently it follows, 
“Of the rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and hast 
forgotten God that formed thee,” ver. 18. Thus to make a 
light account of God is the same thing as to forget him; and 
therefore that person has never yet set one foot towards 
religion, who hath not yet made God his chief happiness, 
the only joy and delight of hissoul. Therefore this is one 
thing, that forgetfulness of God doth exclude the estimation 
and love of God, as our portion and chief good. 

(2.) Forgetfulness of God excludes dependance on God 
as our strength, and the life and stay of our souls; which 
is alsoa most essential piece of religion. That man knows 
nothing at all practically in matters of religion, that does 
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not live in a continual dependance upon God as the life, 
and strength, and support of the soul. They are spoken 
of as persons who cannot possibly obtain salvation, while 
in their present state, who are not yet come to that believ- 
ing in God, which carries the-whole heart to acquiesce, and 
rest, and centre in God. ‘‘ Whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. But how shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed?” Rom. x. 13, 
14. Calling upon God is a thing essentially necessary 
unto salvation, and believing in him is indispensably 
necessary unto calling upon him. It is put for the whole 
worship of God; and it is impossible for a soul ever thus 
to cali upon God ; that is, to worship him, to live subject 
to him, and be devoted and given up to him, who doth 
not believe in him. And this believing in God respects 
him _as the stay and strength of a man’s soul. It plainly 
unplies a sensibleness of its being utterly impossible that 
{ should subsist or live without God; and supposes a 
constant reliance upon him as my God, who is my very 
life and strength. And therefore you find how those who 
do not so, are derided by the Psalmist. ‘ The righteous 
shall see and fear, and sha.. laugh at him: Lo! this is the 
man that made not God his strength, but trusted in the 
abundance of his riches, and strengthened himself in his 
wickedness. But I am like a green olive-tree, in the house 
of God; I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever,” 
Psal. lil. 6, 7,8. The soul that is truly religious is by 
trust so planted into the very mercy of God, as I may 
speak, that there it is rooted, and sprouts as a tree doth, in 
the soul that bears it. But they are outcasts, and a com- 
pany of profane irreligious wretches, that do not thus trust 
in God, and make him the stay and support of their souls. 
“Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength !” 
It is remarkable to see in how ludicrous a way such per- 
sons are spoken of, as if they were to be hissed out of the 
creation. ‘Lo, there is a man that lives without God; a 
person not fit to be numbered among men! Away with 
him as a most ridiculous wretch, who thinks to live with- 
out staying upon God!” 

Trust in God then is essential to religion. And do you 
think that this can possibly consist with forgetting God? 
Can a man trust in God, as the stay and support of his 
life, of whom he is unmindful? who can pass one day 
after another, and never vouchsafe him a serious thought ? 
Trust in God is a continual thing. I do not mean that it 
is to be exercised without intermission, but that it is an 
habitual dependance. And therefore it is said, “‘ The just 
shall live by faith,” Heb. x. 38. We live by breathing, 
and it will not serve our turn to breathe to-day, and live 
by that breath many days hereafter. No, that which we 
live by is acontinual thing. And thus the just shall live 
by a continual reliance and dependance on God; which 
implies a mindfulness of him. When the Psalmist speaks 
of that trust which he reposed in God, he speaks of it in 
this language; “I have set the Lord always before me, 
because he is at my right hand I shall not be moved,” 
Psal. xvi. 8. Here was a continual minding of God. 
What is it to have God always before us, but to have him 
the prime and the principle object of our thoughts? so as 
that there is nothing on which our eye doth so much fix as 
it doth on God, And this stands with that conjunction, 
or that dependance which the soul has on God. So again, 
‘Mine eyes are ever towards the Lord, for he shall pluck 
my feet out of the net,” xxv.15. That is, my reliance is 
upon God; mine eye is continually towards him, and I 
have him ever in my thoughts. Itis he in whom I live, 
and from whom I have all my expectation. Thus it is 
impossible that a man should be in this sense a religious 
person, who is forgetful of God ; since he who thinks not 
upon him, cannot be supposed to depend upon him as the 
life and strength of his soul. 

(3.) Forgetfulness of God excludes also the fear of God; 
and that awful subjection unto his laws and commands, 
as our rule, wherein the soul should continually live: and 
this is too an essential part of religion, as is well known to 
all that understand any thing of religion, Can he ever be 
said to be a religious man that doth not live in the fear of 
God? Why, it is so essential a piece of religion, that the 
Scripture doth often call all religion by that very thing, the 
fear of God. And hence it is also, that you find all wick- 
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edness summed up in this very expression; “ There is no 
fear of God before their eyes,” Rom. iii. 18.. The apostle 
had been describing a wicked man at large, out of some of 
the Psalms, (xiv. liii. &e.) and this is that which he gathe: 
up as the whole of that wiekedness he had been painting 
out; to wit, there is no fear of God before their eyes, 
They are wicked persons with a witness that dogetteas 
God, that live without having any fear of God before th 
eyes. And must not forgetfulness of God necessarily ex- 
clude the fear of God ? What? can any man be said to ~ 
fear him, whom he thinks not of ? to fear God when he 
minds him not, when he hath him not in all his thoughts ? 
Do but observe the connexion between this ‘passage and 
the eleventh verse of the same chapter, quoted out of the 
Psalms, ‘“ There is none that understandeth, there isnone 
that seeketh after God.” It follows, ‘‘ There is no fear of 
God before their eyes.” Indeed it is impossible it should; 
if they have no thoughts of God, if their minds and under- 
standings be not bent towards him, it is impossible they 
should fear him. What! fear an unthought-of God? a 
God that a man does not think of, from day to day ? why, 
it is an absurd thing ever to be imagined. And therefore 
this is a further thing that the forgetfulness of God ex- 
cludes; namely, that fear of God, and that reverential sub- 
jection that we owe to his laws and commands, as the rule 
of our lives. And then again, ms 

(4.) It excludes the intention of the honour and glory 
of God, asour end. That man hath no more religion in 
him, than there is in a beast, who doth not-in the ordi- 
nary course of his life, design and aim ‘at the glory of 
God, as the supreme and ultimate end of his actions. 
You know it is that, which is required and ealled for 
from us in every thing we do. ‘“ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x. 
31. This is a truth obvious to the understanding of every 
one, that every person who is religious, intends and de- 
signs the honour and glory of the great God, as the ulti- 
mate and chief end of the ordinary actions of his life. So 
as if a man should come and ask him, “ For what is it that 
you are going about this business, and those affairs; and 
what end have you in what you do?” he will say, “‘ That 
I may honour and glorify God inso doing.” This is reli- 
gion. Sothen it isnot enough to bespeak.a man religious, 
to do things that are in their own nature honest and just, 
and not liable to exception; but to do them designedly for 
the honour and glory of the great God, as his end. Now 
do but consider. Can a mando so, and not think of 
God? Can it ever be rationally said of any one of you, 
that you live from day to day in the service of the great 
God, and to the honour and glory of his great name, as 
the chief and principal thing you design in your whole 
life; when you do not, from day to day, think of God ? 
do not from morning to night take up one serious thought 
of God? Why, your own hearts will tell you it is utterly 
impossible; and aman is nothing in religion, who does 
not come up to this; who does not make the glory of God 
the ultimate end of his affairs, and the actions of his life. 

Thus you see that forgetfulness of God excludes the 
principal and essential parts of religion. It implies, that 
aman doth neither esteem, nor value, the all sufficiency 
and holiness of God, as his happiness and portion; nor 
doth he trust in the power and omnipotence of God, as his 
strength and support; nor doth he fear him, nor live in 
subjection to his laws and commands, as his rule; nor 
doth he aim at the glory of God, as his end: therefore 
every one who thus forgets God, must certainly be a 
wicked person. 

2. Consider also what is included in this forgetfulness 
of God. As it excludes the main essentials of religion, 
why so truly it does include the most horrid and heious 
pieces of wickedness that you can think of. I shall in- 
stance, very briefly, in a few. ‘ 

(1.) It ineludes worldliness and earthly-mindedness 
The soul, though forgetful of God, is not idle. If God is” 
not the object of a man’s thoughts and affections, some- 
thing else is. They do not want an object. They find 
something else to employ themselves about, when they 
thus forget God and shut him out of their thoughts, For 
much is evidently implied in this scripture; ‘“‘ Many walk 
of whom J have told you often, and now tell you even 
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weeping that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things,” 
Philip. iii. 18, 19. Observe those very persons who are 
here ae of as minding earthly things, are also said to 
be such as have chosen to themselves another god. Their 
‘god is their belly. This we are not to understand strictly, 
ut in a large sense; to wit, their sensual appetite. Their 
belly is their god; and accordingly they mind earthly 
things, and their hearts are quite taken off from God. And 
do not think this is‘a light piece of wickedness, to live a 
whole life’s time in this manner; especially under the 
Gospel, and the profession of the Christian name. The 
apostle as it were weeps over it. It is a thing, saith he, 
that I cannot think of without passion and tears; to see 
a company of wretches that call themselves Christians, 
and profess themselves to be so, who yet are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ; they are apparently such, for they 
aes earthly things. This then is one thing that forget- 
fulness of God includes,.namely, eartnly-mindedness; 
which is the most herrid wickedness you can think of, for 
it stands in most direct opposition to God; and therefore 
covetousness is called idolatry, or a taking another god. 
And then again, 

(2.) It included enmity against God. It is a plain case; 
if men from day to day forget God, it is because they hate 
him, and cannot endure the thoughts of him. It is ex- 
pressly spoken of some, that “they liked not to retain 
God in their knowledge,” Rom. i. 28. What is it to re- 
tain God in our knowledge, but to have frequent actual 
thoughts about him? such as I have already spoken of, 
numerous and affecting thoughts. This is to retain God 
in our knowledge. But can they be said to do so, who 
do not think of God? who have no actual thoughts of 
God, from day to day ? And why is this? Because they 
donotlikethem. ‘The thoughts of God are grating, griev- 

ous, and annoying to their spirits; and therefore it is they 
do not think of him, because they do not love to think of 
him. ‘This must needs be so, especially considering the 
case of such persons under the Gospel. God is ever be- 
fore their eyes, they cannot look any way but they must 
see God shining upon them. He is shining upon them 
in his creatures, in his providences, but especially in the 
ordinances of the Gospel of his Son; and yet these persons 
will not now mind God, nor take notice of him. What is 
the reason of it? They do not, because they will not; or 
because their hearts cannot bear it. “Oh! take. away 
God from my thoughts! take him away from my soul! 
It is a burden, a pressure on my spirit! I cannot bear the 
thoughts of God.” ‘Thus says the apostle; ‘They that 
are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit. For 
to be carnally-minded is death, but to be spiritually-mind- 
ed is life and peace. The carnal mind is enmity against 
God,” Rom. viii. 5, 6,'7. Do but observe here; he tells 
us that they who are after the flesh, or carnally-minded, 
will not mind any of the things of the Spirit of God; and 
that it is to be resolved into this, namely, that a carnal 
mind is enmity against God.. And it is a plain case that 
such aone must be anenemytohim. Therefore it is, that 
he minds the things of the earth and of flesh; and will not 
look after God, nor spend any thoughts about him, No, 
he will rather choose to live upon dirt, and feed upon 
trash ; and to spend thoughts and affections upon things 
that are as vile as earth and dung. And if such persons 
would but consult their hearts they would find 1t so. For, 
alas! when you are alone, and retired, have nothing else 
to do but to think of God, (as upon such a day as this 
especially, when you have no other business but to think 
upon him, *) pray consider, which way do your thoughts 
ran? Can you say, it is God that is the object of your 
thoughts and affections? that upon such a day as this, 
they are from morning to night taken up about nothing 
- else but God? You have nothing else to do but to think 
of God; andif your thoughts decline, and turn aside 
after covetousness and the things of this world, what is 
this but a plain enmity against him? And this is what 


a This sage makes it very probable, that this sermon was preached on 
one of those fast-days, which were frequently solemnized before the res- 
toration, by public authority. 
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the hearts of men say; they rather choose the most des- 
picable, base objects to spend their thoughts upon, than 
about God. And is it, think you, a light piece of wick- 
edness for a man to have such an enmity in his heart 
against God? And then again, : / 

(3.) In the third place, forgetfulness of God includes in 
it plainly a contempt of him; or implies that we have a 
base, low, dishonourable esteem of God. It is said (in 
the psalm next to that in which is my text) of the wicked 
man, that “God is not in all his thoughts,” Psal. x. 4. 
The wicked wretch passes from day to day, and never af- 
fords God a serious thought, nor allows him a place th re. 
And what is the reason of it? Why the Psalmist puts it 
plainly upon an open manifest contempt of God. ‘‘ Where- 
fore (saith he) doth the wicked contemn God ?” ver. 13. 
He speaks, as indeed the interrogation imports, with a 
kind of passion. Oh! wherefore is it? what heart can 
think of a reason, why any man should presume to contemn 
God? In short, their taking low base things into their 
thoughts while they shut out God, plainly proceeds from a 
contempt of him, and because they despise him in their 
own hearts. And, 

(4.) To add no more, forgetfulness of God implies 
atheism ; which involves in it all wickedness, as being the 
root and bottom of all. Persons who forget God, plainly 
deny in their own hearts that there is such a one; who 
ought to be the highest supreme object of their thoughts 
and affections. This evidently appears from the connex- 
ion of the beginning of the fourteenth psalm, with the fol- 
lowing verses. ‘The fool hath said in his heart, there is 
no God. They are corrupt, they have done abominable 
works. The Lord looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men, to see if there were any that did understand 
and seek God.” And the report you have is this: “‘ They 
are all gone aside; they are altogether become filthy; there 
is none that doeth good, nonotone.” There is not a person 
to be found among all these wretches that understands, or 
seeks after God ; or hath any serious thoughts or consider- 
ation about him. And what is the reason of all this? 
Why, like fools as they are, they have said in their hearts, 
that there is no God: and hence it is that their minds and 
understandings have quite forgotten, and given over to look 
towards him; whereas “ he that comes to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him,” Heb. xi. 6. They are corrupted within 
themselves, and then surmise that there is no such Being 
to whom they are accountable; and therefore they live 
securely, neglecting and forgetting him, from day to day, 
through their whole life. There is also a like connexion 
in the fiftieth psalm, towards the latter end. ‘“ These 
things hast thou done (having summed up a great many 
kinds of wickedness before in the preceding verses) and [ 
kept silence. Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
a one as thyself; but I will reprove thee and set them in 
order before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye that forget 
God!” To deny any of God’s essential attributes, is to 
take away his being. To say, that he is not so holy, as to 
hate sin; that he is not so just, as to revenge and punish 
sinners; is to say, that he is not. 

Well! this you see is connected with forgetting of God, 
But this God whom you slight, and make so little reckon- 
ing of; this God, I say, will reprove you. And I pray, 
consider, ye that forget God, who have all this while looked 
upon him as if he was like the idols of this world, that 
the time is coming when he will set your sins in order 
before your faces. 

And thus I have evinced to you this truth, that they are 
wicked persons who forget God ; which is evidenced thus: 
to wit, forgetfulness of God excludes all religion, and also 
includes all wickedness ; and what would you have more ? 
It must needs then denominate such a person, who lives 
in the guilt of it, a wicked person with a witness; since 
it grasps within its compass all wickedness, and shuts out 
all religion. 

1V. The fourth thing propounded to be spoken to, was 
this; namely, That these wicked persons, who thus live 
in a forgetfulness of God, must be turned into hell. I 


. b If any should find this discourse too long to be read at once, particularly 
in families, here is a proper resting-place. 
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shall touch briefly upon it, ana so close with a few words 
of application. As it is the property of the wicked man 
to forget God, so it must be his portion to be turned into 
hell. The eviction of this will be easily evident from con- 
sidering these three things only—I. It is most consonant 
to the justice of God that thus it should be—2. It is most 
agreeable to his law; and—3. It is most serviceable to his 
onour and glory 

1. The justice of God doth require this; that those 
persons, who live in this world forgetful of God, should 
at last be turned into hell. If God be just he must deal 
in this manner with a company of rebels ; who never take 
notice of him all their days, and shut him out of their 
hearts and thoughts. What! can the highest God, the 
eternal Majesty, suffer such an affront as this from base 
dirt and earth, and never take vengeance? Is God un- 
righteous who taketh vengeance ? (Rom. iii. 5.) as the 
apostle speaks in this case. No,undoubtedly. But I can- 
not stand now to insist on particulars. 

2. It is agreeable to his law that God should thus punish 
the wicked. It is one and the self-same law that is a rule 
of duty to us, and which by the Divine appointment is a 
rule of judgment unto him. And this righteous law hath 
determined, that they who thus sin, must be thus punished. 
For this we need go no further than the text itself. ‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.” The law of God hath expressly provided in 
this case; so that if any man should now think to put in 
his exception against this determination of God, alas! it 
must be said to him: “ Vain wretch, it is now too late! 
This law was made long ago; before thou wert born, or 
heard of in the world, and ever since the world was. And 
dost thou think a law shall be repealed in a way of favour 
to a most rebellious wretch, which the sovereign eternal 
God had established before the ages of the world; that it 
might be a fundamental and invariable rule of God’s pro- 
ceedings even to the end of it? Alas! it cannot be.” God 
hath decreed many thousand years ago this law; that they 
who do forget him, shall be turned into hell without mer- 
cy. And if this be their continual state and frame with- 
out a change, it must needs be thus with them. There 
is no alteration in this case; for ‘ God is not a man 
that he should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent, (heathen Balaam knew so much of God as that 
came to.) Hath he said, and shall he not do it? or 
hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good?’ Numb. 
xxii. 19. : 

3. And again in the third place, it is most serviceable to 
his glory and honour, that thus it should be; I mean, that 
those who persist, and go on to the last in a forgetfulness 
of God, should be turned into hell. For what glory hath 
he otherwise of them? ‘ The Lord hath made all things 
for himself; yea, even the wicked for the day of evil,” 
Prov. xvi. 4. He will punish them in the day of judg- 
ment, because they are the most perverse creatures that 
ever came out of his hands. He hath made them for the 
day of wrath, as the wise man speaks; and there is no 
other way for the Lord to have his honour and glory of 
those persons.¢ See to this purpose what is spoken in the 
words immediately before the text; ‘The Lord is known 
by the judgment which he executeth:” and then it follows, 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
And why must this be? Because God 
will never else be known by them. Here they live so 
many years in the world, and God shows himself by his 
creatures, by his providences, and by his ordinances; and 

c The learned author seems, almost every where, to quote texts of Scripture 
with great propriety, apd is generally very happy and judicious in his deseants 
upon them ; of which all his posthumous discourses (as well as those published 
by himself) are an abimdant testimony ; notwithstanding the liberty he allow- 
ed himself, and the familiar freedom with which he delivered them, without 
written notes. But the editor is apprehensive, that some may look upon the 
quotation of this passage from Solomon, as an exception. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that these words have often been made use of in favour of a very dis- 
eouraging doctrine: which, above all othors, tends to enervate the force of all 
the motives and arguments, that can be made use of, to engage persons to 
attend to the exhortations to a holy and religious life. And because some may 
imagine the author, from his comment on the passage, understood it in the 
sense here alluded to, which is evidently contrary to the general strain aud 
tenor of his sentiments, in all his writings, it may not be improper to endeavour 
to pe at ia its true point of light, and to show in what sense the author may be 
“it ya ‘true, the glory of Gad’s justice requires (as the author had observed) 
that wicked menbe punished | For to suppose that God will make those happy, 


who live in a criminal forgetfulness of him, is a kind of outraging all his per- 
fectzons ; and no more to be imagined than that he will make an innocent be- 
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they will take no notice of him: they spend away their 
days, and allow God none of their thoughts. ‘I cannot 
be regarded by these creatures, (saith God,) they do not 
regard, nor, take notice of me. Well! I shall take my 
leave of them. When they come to be turned into hell, 
and to fall under the pressures of everlasting wrath and 
misery, then they will not forget God; then they will 
know the God they never knew before; then they will 
remember him, though now they never think of him. 
Let them now try (saith God) whether they will forget 
me, now that I have them under my wrath and vengeance. 
While they are in this world, they banish me out of their 
hearts and thoughts ; I cannot get one spare thought from 
them from one day to another; but when they come to 
feel me, and the power of my anger, they will then know 
that which they would never know before.” Thus you 
see, that God’s justice, his law, and his glory require, that 
those wicked persons who forget God should be turned 
into hell. I shall close all with some few words of appli- 
cation. 

I. We may hence learn, that religion consisting of mere 
externals will never save any man. A person may be a 
wicked man, and liable to be turned into hell, notwith- 
standing any religion that lies in mere outside show. 
You see this plainly, that men are liable to be turned into 
hell for their forgetfulness of God. Why, a man may 
forget God, and yet live under ordinances, and under the 
Gospel. A man may forget God, and yet may be a moral 
man, and just and righteous in his dealings among men. 
And therefore, it is nothing that lies in mere’ externals, 
that will either denominate a man religious, or that will 
save him from perishing. A man may go to the utmost 
extent of all outside religion, and yet forget God; be 
wicked all the while, and so turned into hell at last. And 
therefore, it is a vanity for men to deceive themselves into 
a hope, that all is well with them; and that all shall go 
well with them at last, because they are professors, and 
enjoy Gospel privileges; or because that no man can chal- 
lenge them with fraud, injury, or wrong done to their 
neighbours. It is a vain thing for them to think that 
therefore they are safe, and inno danger. They are all 
the while forgetters of God, and that is enough to bespeak 
them wicked; let them in other respects be what they 
will. And therefore you are to know, that it is not ta- 
king up a profession, or this and that form of religion, 
that will entitle a soul to glory and salvation at last; but 
it must be the having of such a work done upon the 
heart, as will turn the stream of a man’s soul towards 
God, and carry his thoughts and affections after him. It 
is this or nothing, that must make you Christians, and save 
you from hell. 

It is but too common a vanity in these days, wherein 
we live, for men of carnal hearts and corrupt minds, that 
could never endure to be at the pains and expense to wait 
upon God in the way of his ordinances, in order to have 
their hearts thus changed and turned unto God; it is, I 
say, a common nae with such persons, to think that all 
their business, in order to secure themselves and provide 
for their own safety and welfare, is to take up-a certain 
form of worshipping and serving God. Alas! aman may 
perish, and go to hell, whatever form he is of, if he hasa 
carnal heart; a heart that doth not delight in God: this 
will be sufficient to damn a man at last, let him take what 
course or be of what religion he will. Andit is a plain 
case, it speaks an unsound, shifting heart, which cannot 
endure that such a work as this should be done, but slinks 
ing, for instance an angel that never fell, eternally miserable out of mere sove- 
reignty and pleasure. Neither reason nor revelation represent the Almighty as 
so terrible to the innocent, or so easy to the guilty. But to assert that wicked 
men, persisting in forgetfulness uf God and a course of sin, will be punished in 
the day of wrath ; is to assert a very great and awful truth, and very probably 
is all that the author meant by this passage. But however, as the learned 
Bishop Patrick observes, the sense of the place seems to be this; that God 
makes use of wicked men, as well as all things else, to answer the ends of his 
providence in this world. As for instance ; by the ambition of tyrants he inflicts 
those calamities, which he designs upon a wicked nation or people. But the 
sense, after all, needs not to be so confined. God has made all things for him- 
self; or, as the words may be rendered, he has made all things to correspond, 
or answer to each other; yea, even the wicked for the day of evil. That is, 
not only to be his scourge or instrument of bringing calamities upon olen 
this life, but has suited and proportioned the punishment of evil men to their 
deserts ; or has settled the connexion between vice and misery in the world 
to come: just as he has fixed the relation of virtue to future happiness ; 
Ones it is elegantly expressed, made righteousness and peace to kiss each 
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away from it. Such are pinching and galling ways; and 
therefore they seek for ease and res some other way, and 
for a cheaper method of getting toheaven; as if going into 
such a party would saveaman. Why, alas! it will not 
do it. It must be a change wrought upon the heart and 
soul, that will take it off from this world, and pitch it upon 
God; if we would have an interest in him, or live in his 
blessedness another day: There are those, who are like 
the persons Saint Paul speaks of to Timothy. ‘“ The time 
(says he) will come, when they will not endure sound doc- 
trine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears; and they shall turn 
away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto 
fables,” 2 Tim. iv. 3,4. Thus it is with many wretched 
squlen the ways of God: while they have been walking 
in them, it may be they have been barren and unfruitful, 
through their carnal hearts, which cannot endure to have 
any thing done to the purpose; therefore they desire to 
find an easier way than this. They run to other teachers, 
having itching ears; and think of going to heaven upon 
other terms, by only taking up other forms, and changing 
the way of their religion. This speaks a heart to be un- 
sound; as it is a sign of an unsound body, that can rest 
itself in no posture, but lies tumbling and tossing in the 
bed. It hath rest no where; when it hath rolled one way 
to another, it must come back to the same pitch and pos- 
ture it was in before. Why, the man is not well! alas! 
the fault is not in the bed, but the body; it is because the 
body is not well, but unsound and unhealthy, that it can- 
not rest. Andso men under the ordinances of the Gospel 
dispensation cannot find rest to themselves. They cannot 
indeed find fault with them; but they have fleshly carnal 
hearts, that cannot endure any thing should be done to 
change, and turn them unto God; and therefore they seek 
out new ways, that they may get to heaven in a cheaper 
and an easier manner. And if such souls haye a mind to 
go in those ways, that were never known or heard of be- 
fore, for so many years, they will not find what they seek. 
For, alas! a carnal heart will carry its own pest and trouble 
about it, wherever it goes: and they will be forced either 
to say at last, the old way of real religion is best ; or else 
they will cast off all religion, and there will be the end, as 
experience in this case doth abundantly witness. 

Ii. As this plainly instructs us, that religion, lying in 
externals only, will never save a man; so it informs us 
also, that wickedness, lying in the heart and thoughts, will 
abundantly suffice todamnaman. And this 1s no strange 
doctrine; at least it should not seem to any that have ever 
read the Bible, and know what belongs to true religion. 
Do not you know, that the heart and the thoughts are the 
prime and principal spring of that wickedness that ruins 
souls and turns them into hell for ever? ‘Out of the heart 
(says Christ) proceed evil thoughts ;” (Matt. xv. 19.) and 
these speak a man defiled, make him wicked, and turn 
him into hell at last. Observe also this scripture: “O 
Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that thou 
mayest be saved : how long shall thy vain thoughts lodge 
— thee?” Jer. iv.14. “Wickedness and vain thoughts 
here are parallel expressions, which expound one another. 
That wickedness, of which the prophet speaks, consists in 
the vanity of the thoughts: and those are a man’s vainest 
and most wicked thoughts, that run beside God; and have 
not him for their object, nor terminate upon him. 'There- 
fore wash thine heart from this wickedness, for certainly 
else there will be no salvation for thee. Alas! thou art a 
damned man, a lost creature, if thine heart be not washed 
from this wickedness of the thoughts. ‘“ Repent therefore 

f this thy wickedness, and pray God if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee,” Acts viii. 22. 
In short, to exclude God out of our thoughts, and not to 
let him have a place there; not to mind, nor think upon 
God ; is the greatest wickedness of the thoughts that can 
be. And therefore, though you cannot say of such a one, 
he will be drunk; or he will swear, cozen, or oppress; yet 
if you can say he will forget God, or that he lives all his 
days never minding nor thinking upon God; you say 
enough to speak him under wrath, and to turn him into 
hell without remedy. 

ll. If they are wicked persons who do not think of 
God, and shall for that reason be turned into hell, then all 
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hat is,men are not at liberty, as 
dispose of their thoughts as they 
Alas! the case is quite otherwise than what many 
poor wretches imagine. They go up and down in the 
world, never minding God from day to day, and they think 
this is no sin; saying, “‘Why, what is this? It is but the 
disposing my thoughts; and surely I may do what I will 
with my thoughts. What matter is it what becomes of 
them?’ But saith God; “ What is there else that I value 
more, or set a greater price upon, than the thoughts and 
affections of the soul? I must have them ornothing. So, 
be what thou wilt in profession and pretence; yet if I be © 
not in thy thoughts, if I be forgotten by thee, I will look ~ 
upon thee as a wicked person, as one that shall be turned 
into hell’ Truly, if the case be so, you must learn to 
correct that foolish imagination, that your thoughts are 
free; or that you may use them as you please: and know, 
that if men will give him no place there, this is a despe- 
rate, horrid wickedness, that the great God will ged 
upon one day. 4 

IV. Since the case is thus, that wicked men, and al! 
those who forget God, shall be turned into hell; we may — 
learn hence, that there are but few that shall be saved. Do 
but weigh the case seriously, and consider with yourselves, 
how few there are that so live, or in the face of whose con- 
versations it appears, that their hearts are set upon God! 
whose minds are taken up about him, walking up and 
down the world from morning to night, rejoicing and de- 
lighting themselves in God! Oh, how few such there are; 
and consequently how few that are not wicked, and shall 
not be turned into hell at last! My friends, God doth not 
dally with us in such scriptures as these. ‘They are plain 
words which are here spoken, and we may iurn off the 
edge of them from rending and cutting our hearts if we 
will; but.one day we shall hear that we were told, and read 
also, that ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God.” We may easily therefore learn 
from hence, that going to heaven is not so common a thing 
as most men take it to be. Alas! it is not, if the word of 
God be true. It will be found, that going to hell will be 
much more ordinary among men that live under the Gos- 
pel, than going to heaven. For it is said, they shall be 
turned into hell that forget God. Now, are not these plain 
words? Do they not evince and demonstrate that a great 
part (alas! the greatest part) are hurrying into hell apace ? 
And is it not sad and miserable to think, that poor souls 
should thus spend all their life-time under a Gospel of 
grace? and that so much light and Jove should shine from 
heavenin vain? It should not be thought of, without pain 
and agony, that men should thus perish ; that there should 
be so few saved from hell and destruction, notwithstanding 
they are under a Gospel of light and salvation! The 
truth I am upon is intimated in part of the message to the 
church of Sardis, ‘‘'Thou hast a few names even in Sar- 
dis, which have not defiled their garments; and they shall 
walk with me in white: for they are worthy,” Rev. jii. 4. 
Alas! how few are there, how few amongst a whole as- 
sembly and congregation of people, that keep themselves 
from pollution through lusts? How few names are there 
to be found in an assembly, who come under the character 
of persons that have not defiled their garments! or, of 
those who have numerous thoughts of God from day to 
day! How few are there, that do not come under the 
character in the textsof being forgetters of God; and soof 
such as must be turned into hell? It concerns us all to be 
serious in thinking upon this matter. God hath been se- 
rious in revealing this truth tous; and his Spirit is poured 
out for the confirming, establishing, and pressing it upon 
your hearts and spirits, whoever you are; and therefore 
think well of it, and consider seriously how few good men 
there are, who shall finally be saved. 

V. You may hence learn also, that God hath an inspec- 
tion into, and a full knowledge of, the hearts and thoughts 
of men. This is evident, for yon see he makes his judg- 
ment upon what lies within the inward man; and his judg- 
ment at last will proceed upon the same gronnd. ‘I must 
have those turned into hell, (saith the Almighty,) who never 
think of, nor remember their God: they must undergo m 
wrath that have thus forgotten me.” Now, if God’s judg- 
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of man, then he knows your hearts: 
with your thoughts from day to day. é 
souls and spirits; and sees all the day long which way 
your affections lie, and which way they are carried: and 
it is by this he must guide“his judgment at the last day. 
Thus says the Psalmist; ‘He that planteth the ear shall 
oe he hear? He that formed the eye, shall not he see? He 
at chastiseth the heathen, shall not he cagrect? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vagity,” Psal. 
xciv. 9, 10, 11. He knows well all the vant of your 
spirits, though you may not observe it. His eyes are ob- 
Serving us all the day long, especially on such a day as 
this; and according to the observation he makes, he must 
judge us at the last day. And therefore he must be sup- 
posed to have a full and perfect understanding of all 
things; so as to be able in that day to lay out before a 
man the wickedness of his whole life; to spread before 
ain and wicked, the sensual and earthly thoughts, 
1 he was perpetually exercised in; and of which his 
carnal heart was the continual tomb. And this cannot be 






_ amore difficult than it is a necessary thing to him, who 
must search the hearts, and try the reins, that he may 


judge accordingly at the last day. And then, 

VI. And lastly, we may learn hence, that it is not an 
impossible or difficult thing for wicked men to know 
themselves to be such; and to make a judgment of their 
own estates God-ward. For you see, they have a plain rule 
to judge by; namely, this truth: He that forgets God is a 
wicked man; and he isa wicked man that thus forgets 
God; and he that forgets God must be turned into hell. I 
pray now do but consider, and think with yourselves. Is 
it so impossible for a man to know what is the ordinary 
course of his own thoughts? You may easily know if you 
will, at least the generality of you may know, what the 
current of your thoughts is; and so far make a judgment 
of your estate accordingly. This we must needs acknow- 
ledge. For those men who are carnal and earthly, their 
hearts tell them they have not a thought of God, from day 
to day, from week to week, from year to year. Such per- 
sons cannot be so brutish and absurd, but they may know 
it, if they will, especially if they will take God’s word. 
not, let them see whether they can have any surer rule that 
cannot deceive. But if they will take God’s word, they 
cannot but see that they are those persons who are wicked, 
as they are forgetful of God; and upon that account must 
be turned into hell at last. My friends! if we do not study 
wilfully to ruin ourselves, is it so hard a matter for a man, 
a reasonable man, to sit down at night and consider, 
“Whither have my thoughts been this day? Who hath 
had my thoughts most? What have I taken most pleasure 
in this day? Is it in God ? hath he been so delightful and 


_ so pleasant, and the remembrance of him in my heart and 


soul, as the pleasures and comforts of this life have been to 


me’? Have I taken so much delight to-day in the law of 
God, as I have in my friends, my riches, and my relations ? 
And have [had that fear of God in my heart, lest I should 
sin against him, as I have had about my business and 
affairs, lest they should miscarry ?’ Is it impossible, I say, 
for a reasonable man thus to consider, from day to day, 
whither hath been the course of his heart and thoughts? 
And if he find it is thus with him; that he lives without 
having a thought of God, that may stay his heart, and 
ravish his soul; how obvious then is it, that he is a wicked 
wretch! that the wrath of God pursues him! and that he 
must be turned into hell, without remedy, if this continues 
to be the state and condition of his soul! Consider this, 
and give mie leave to close up all with one word of coun- 
sel and advice to such persons as these: and may it be 
acceptable to your hearts! 

1. Own your state and condition. If the case be thus, 
as you see it is, that they are wicked persons who forget 
God, and that such shall be turned into hell; why, look 
into your own hearts, and see whether they are not forget- 
ful of God. And when you find that it is thus with you, 
let your judgment pass upon your souls, and say; “My 
wretched and undone soul! thou art that soul whom this 
law condemns; whom this judgment convinceth as guilty 
of this wickedness against God, and liable to his vengeance 
upon this account!” Therefore I say, own your estate. It 
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10 difficult thing for you to know it. Say then, “I am 

erson whom the word of God condemns: I am under 
the curse as a person that has forgotten God, and must be 
turned into hell upon this account, if it thus continue with 
me.” But this is not all. I would not leave a soul in this 
case miserably perishing, and despairing of all possibility 
of being saved; but however know that you cannot be 
saved while it is thus with you, and while your hearts are 
thus framed and turned from God. Therefore, 

2. Labour forthwith to have the course and stream of 
your spirits turned towards God: otherwise, all hopes of 
your being saved are quite taken away. There is no pos- 
sibility of your salvation, till your carnal earthly hearts be 
changed. Consider and believe it, there are but these two 
things; either a change of heart, or ruin. And therefore 
labour, I say, to have the course of your thoughts turned 
about, and directed forthwith towards God, without any 
more delay. 

And in order to this, you must in the first place endea- 
vour to get a right and distinct knowledge of God; other- 
wise you can never think rightly of him. Study his word; 
labour to know what is there discovered of his justice, 
righteousness, holiness, and power; of his goodness, and 
his love. Take in the whole compass of the discovery of 
God, to make up the object of your thoughts; otherwise 
you do nothing; your thoughts will pitch upon some other 
thing, besides God. If you take in but part of the attri- 
butes of God, that isno God. It will be some idle fancy 
that you take in, and not God, if your thoughts are not so 
comprehensive as to take in the whole discovery of God in 
those several attributes, by which he makes himself known. 

And then in the next place you must labour to have a 
work of sanctification, and regeneration, wrought upon 
your own hearts. As there must be a right stating of the 
object, so there must be a right framing of the subject too; 
otherwise it will be to no purpose. If there be not a change 
wrought in the very inward of your souls, so as that your 
hearts be turned towards God; to love, and delight in him, 
with all your soul, and strength; alas! your thoughts of 
God will not be voluntary, but forced; they will never be 
free, pleasant, and delightful. And therefore you must 
often go to God, and cry to him, and say; ‘“ Lord, I see 
my thoughts run from thee! I cannot think of God at any 
time with pleasantness. Sanctify this heart! turn it to 
thyself! else I am lost, and shall be turned into hell.” 
Cry thus unto God mightily, and incessantly, till you find 
such a work done upon your souls; for that is the only 
thing that will procure a freedom, and facility of thoughts, 
towards God ; those holy, pleasant, and delightful thoughts, 
of which a sanctified heart will be a continual spring and 
fountain. 

And to press all this, I will deal plainly with you. It 
the case be not thus; if your hearts are not turned, and 
changed, that you may have such thoughts of God as we 
have been speaking of,there isno avoiding the misery threat- 
ened in the text; but there must of necessity be an expecta- 
tion shortly of being turned into hell. That must certainly 
be the portion of those persons that forget God. And is that 
a thing easy and tolerable to your thoughts? Is it easy and 
tolerable to you to think of being sent into that place of tor- 
ment, without remedy and without hope; merely upon this 
account, because you would needs live without God in the 
world; and would never have your hearts brought towards 
him? Many deceive themselves with the opinion of.a to- 
lerable hell; and therefore, such a consideration hath no 
force upon their spirits in the least. But think upon it a 
little, think what hell is! Why, it is that place of torment, 


that God himself hath ordained for the punishment of. 


wickedness and transgression against him. He himself is 
the Author of that state, and of that torment that doth be- 
long unto it. It proceeds from almighty power, omnipo- 
tent wrath and justice. And isthat, think you, a tolerable 
thing? That “ Tophet (the hell which the text speaks of) 
is ordained of old—the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it,” Isa. xxx. 33. Is this, think you then, a 
slight matter, for a man thus to hurry and throw away 
his soul? thus to suffer himself to run into this hell and 
destruction, and merely because he would live without 
God; slight, despise, and turn God out of his heart and 
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soul, while he is nei the world? Hell is 
and prepared by God, in order to that just revenge that he 
must take, and will take, upon all those wicked trans- 
gressors, that have their hearts thus hardened, and shut u 

against him. Alas! that is a dreadful thing to think of. 
Revenge! the revenge of a God! that the eternal and 
almighty should design such a thing, as the avenging 
of himself in such a way upon wicked men! O what heart, 
that is not made of stone or a rock, can choose but trem- 
ble? To think, “I shall shortly be subject unto the wrath 
of God, because I have forgotten him, and have lived 
without him in the world; unless my heart be wrought 
upon and turned to him as the God. of my life;” how 
dreadful is this! Let me then recommend to you, in the 
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close, that one scripture, partly touched on before, which is — 
i “Now consider this, ye 
that forget God, lest I tear you to pieces, and there be 
none to deliver,” Psal. 1. 22, What! are those who for- 
get God wicked persons? must wicked persons be turned 
into hell? is this hell, and is this place appointed for the 
torment of such wretches, by the eternal and almighty 
God; that he nfay take his revenge upon them, for their 
slighting and neglecting of him, or for what they have done 
in this wou 2 Why then consider this, all ye that forget 
God, lest he tear you in pieces, and there be none to de- 
liver you. And so much shall suffice to be spoken to this 
text. 
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2 CORINTHIANS IV. 2. 


COMMENDING OURSELVES TO EVERY MAN’S CONSCIENCE IN THE SIGHT OF. GOD. 


Tuess words, joined with what, goes before, run thus: 

“ Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have re- 

be mercy, we faint not; but have renounced the hid- 
den things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully; but, by manifesta- 
tion of the truth, commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience.” The import of this text and context is ex- 
ceeding plain. The apostle gives an account in them of 
his way In managing that work of the ministry, wherein 
he was engaged; that is, that his way of managing there- 
of was suitable to his end; his method to the design he 
drove at: he gives in the whole verse a double account of 
his way in managing his ministerial work—A negative 
account, and a positive. 

1. A negative one, we have nothing to do in it, (as if he 
had said,) with the things of dishonesty or shame. Those 
things we have renounced; those hidden things that are 
wont to be accompanied with the pungent stings of shame 

and disgrace (if they should not be -hid.) - That is, we 
have nothing to do with any thing whereof we have cause 
to be ashamed. Let.them hide themselves, and their de- 
signs, and work in the dark; let them wear masks and 
vizards, and transact their affairs under-ground, and with 
all possible privacy, who drive designs that they have rea- 
son to be ashamed of; whose business is either to trifle, or 
to do hurt; whose designs are either too low or little for 
wise men, or too base for good men. We, for our parts, 
design nothing but the service of God, the honour of 
Christ, and (as that which is subservient to these) the 
welfare of men. This is all that we aim at, that we may 
serve God, honour Christ, and bring in as many souls as 
we can unto him. We intend no worse to the world and 
the inhabitants of it; than to our utmost to make them good 
and happy Christians in this world, and glorious creatures 
in another world. 

And, therefore, all we have to do may very well be 
transacted above ground, and upon the square; we have 
no occasion to walk in craftiness, to use fraudulent arts or 
tricks; our business requires it not; nor do we need to 
handle the word of God deceitfully; we do not falsify 
(so the word signifies) it, disguise it, clothe it with other 
colours; for as it naturally looks with its own, it serves 
our purpose best of all, if we give it no other appearance 
or representation, than that which is still genuine and 
most proper to itself. Wedonone of these things that 
are mentioned in the former part of the verse. And then 
comes, 

2. Thé positjve account in the latter part of the verse. 
“By manifestation of the truth,” we make it our business 
to commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. Where the last of these words do sufli- 
ciently express that sense which I design to insist upon in 
some following discourses. And herein we see there is a 
peep. in man, (here called conscience,) that renders 

im, in some measure, capable of judging what is proposed 
to him in the name of God, or under the notion of divine, 
—-whether as such it ought to be received, or refused as not 
such. And here we have it signified to us, that there is in 
the great things of God, contained in the Gospel, or which 
the Gospel revelation doth suppose, a self-recommending 

9 Preached January 11th, 1690. 


evidence, by which such things do (as it were) approve 
themselves to that principle: and he lets us see that the 
faithful preachers of this Gospel have the whole business 
directly and immediately lying with the consciences of 
men; or that they are to apply themselves to that princi- 
ple in man called conscience. And further, that this treaty 
with the consciences of men is to be managed under Divine 
inspection, under the eye of God. 

And this being the import of the words considered in 
themselves ; if also you consider them in their relation to 
what goes before; so the import of the context, and of 
them, as they fall into it, will be most plain. In the close 
of the foregoing chapter, the apostle having spoken above 
of the Gospel ministration, as contra-distinguished to that 
of the law, and most highly excelling it in point of light, 
and in point of efficacy; both of them glorious things, 
and in respect whereof he calls it the ministration of 
glory; so that, though that of mount Sinai was very glo- 
rious, yet this did so much excel it in glory, that the 
very glory of that was no glory, in comparison of the 
glory of this; for that by it we, as in a glass, (he so 
concludes the chapter,) beholding the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. That as is not simiii- 
tudinis but identitatis; it doth not signify likeness, but 
sameness: that is, there is so transforming a work wrought 
by the glory of the Lord shining through the glass, as doth 
speak its author to be the Spirit; such a work is done as 
none but the Divine Spirit could do; so that any one 
might see there was such a transformation wrought, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord is wont to be wrought: the Spirit 
doth like itself, as itself, it works as a Divine Almighty 
Spirit might be expected to do in this case. This is the 
account which he gives of the ministry, wherein he was 
engaged. 

Now, in the beginning of this next chapter, it runs thus:. 
—having received such a ministry as this, (so apt and so 
animated to serve its proper end and purpose,) “as we 
have received mercy, we faint not;” he resolves the vi- 
gour, and fortitude, and undauntedness of his heart, in 
this great work that was put into his hands, into the na- 
ture and kind of this ministry wherewith he was intrusted; 
considered in its own aptitude to serve its end, as it was 
managed and replenished with power and efficacy from 
the Divine Spirit. Having such a ministry, we faint not, 
we go on with all vigour and resolvedness imaginable in 
our work. And, thereupon, renounce all the hidden things 
of dishonesty, we go on with open face, as being well as- 
sured we shall be owned in our work one way or another; 
and make it our business hereupon, to apply ourselves im- 
mediately and directly to the consciences of men in the 
sight of God. And these several things, upon the whole, 
may be observed and taken up for our instruction and use 
from this portion of Scripture. F 

1. That the great things of the Gospel, or of religion in 
general, do carry with them a self-recommending evidence 
to the consciences of men. 

2. That the business of the faithful ministers of this Gos- 
pel lies, first and most immediately, in a transaction with 
men’s consciences about these things, 
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3. That this transaetion with men’s consciences about 
such things, is to be managed in the sight of God, under 
the inspection of the Divine Mind. And, 

4, That thereupon, such as are engaged with upright- 
ness and fidelity in this work, have the most vigorous and 
unfainting resolution and fortitude in it. 

I begin with the first. 

ist Doctrine. That the great things of the Gospel, or of 
religion, do carry with them a self-recommending evidence 
to the consciences of men. Here, 

1. It will be requisite to say somewhat concerning the 
principle of conscience. And, 

2. Then to evince the truth of the assertion, that the 
great things of the Gospel, or religion, do carry with them 
a selfrecommending evidence to men’s consciences. 

“1. It is requisite to be said concerning conscience, thus 
much briefly; to wit, that it is a principle which is to be 
appealed to about such matters; and this doth, in the 
general notion of it, import an ability to judge, a certain 
dijudicative power. And it must be looked upon accord- 
ing to a double reference which it bears ;—Ist, To the 
matter which it is to judge about. And, 2ndly, To the 
Supreme Ruler under whom it is to judge, such things 
being to be judged of in the sight of God: for the latter of 
these references we shall come to speak to it under an- 
other observation; but for the former, we are to consider 
of it now. 

Conscience, it doth import a power of judging, or an 
ability to judge about such and such matters; but what 
those matters are, we are more particularly to consider. 
In the general, it is a matter of duty about which con- 
science is to judge, or such things in reference whereunto 
we are one way or other under obligation to do, or not to 
do. And so it is the actions of men, that conscience is to 
judge about; as they are measurable by laws and rules to 
which they are properly and truly obliged. And so our 
actions may be considered two ways—either as to be done, 
or as done. And they come under the judgment and 
cognizance of conscience both ways—either as to be done, 
or asdone: and so the judgment of conscience is two-fold, 
either concerning things, or concerning ourselves; for 
conscience hath both its prospect and its retrospect :—its 
prospect, that is, as it is to see our way before us, and to 
judge for us, Am I to do this, or am I to do that, or am I 
to let it alone; and decline doing such and such things? 
Here is the prospect of conscience; it is to discern and 
make a judgment aforehand, concerning the way that we 
are to take, to see our way for us. And then it hath its 
retrospect; when we come to make a stand, and look back 
upon our former course in general, or upon this or that 

articular action, Have I done well, or have I done ill? 
nave I held a strict and regular course? or have Imadea 
wrong or false step ? 

Now for conscience under this latter notion; that is, for 
the retrospect of conscience, I have had occasion to speak 
to it at large, in the hearing of many of you, from another 
scripture, that of 2 Cor.i. 12. This is our rejoicing, the 
testimony of our conscience ;—here is the exercise of con- 
science in reference to what is past, in reference to a 
course transacted already. So that you may plainly see 
our present subject doth not lead us to consider conscience 
under that notion at all; but only to consider it according 
to its prospect, as it doth prospicere. As it looks forward 
to discern and make a judgment;—Is such a course to be 
taken ? or are such and such things directed to be com- 
plied with, yca or no? 

And so the matter of which conscience is to judge is of 
this kind; to wit, what we are to do, or our actions as they 
are future, or to be done, must be taken with a latitude; 
so as not barely or chiefly to concern our external actions, 
the actions of the outward man; no, nor merely or only 
to concern those actions of the inward man, that proceed 
immediately from the will and from the affections, and 
from the executive power in the first rise of it; but also 
so as to comprehend and take in too, the actions of the 
mind and understanding ;—all this is within the compass 
of this matter, about which conscience is to be exercised. 
We are not to consider what is to be done by the reflective 
faculty, but what is to be done by the directive faculty, the 


mind and understanding itself; that is, whether such and’ 
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such things propounded to us, be to be assenied to, yea or 
no. This is as much matter of conscience as any thing 
else; that is, the assenting or not assenting of our minds 
and understandings to such and such things; supposing 
they are things in reference whereunto we come under 
obligation; suppose that they are not such things wherein 
we are left at liberty to judge and think as we please, as 
we are in multitudes of theological speculations, wherein 
we are not laid under a law, as a main duty, to know, and 
understand, and observe, and mind such things. But this 
refers to such things wherein our giving our assent so and 
so, it is made matter of duty; or in reference whereunto, 
we are laid under an obligation. All that doth come as 
much within the compass of that matter, wherein con- 
science is to judge, as any thing else: that is, theseacis of 
our minds, which are to be exerted and put forth imme- 
diately there, as they are part of our duty, about which we 
are accountable at last; so they are matters of conscience, 
and in reference whereunto conscience must, and ought 
to have too, a present exercise beforehand. Am I so or 
so to assent, or am I not? Thus, by manifestation of the 
truth, we commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. 

And so muclris all that we need to say concerning the 
former of these heads, the principle that is to be applied 
unto, and to which the things of religion do, by a self- 
recommending evidence, approve themselves. sath 

2. The second thing we have to do, is to evince and clear 
this to you, that there is such aself-recommending evidence 
in the things of religion, by which they become approved, 
or do approve themselves, to the very consciences of men: 
And here, that you may understand this aright, what it is 
that I am to prove and make out to you,—you are not to 
take it thus, as though every thing that hes within the com- 
pass of truth, and which we are accordingly to embrace 
and close with, were self-evident ; so as at first sight it must 
necessarily beget a conviction in a man’s judgment and 
conscience, that it ought to be entertained and closed with : 
that is not the meaning; every thing in religion that hath 
competent evidence with it, hath not that primary evidence 
as immediately, as soon, as it is heard and proposed, to 
command the mind to close in with it. But the meaning 
is this, that whereas there are some things of that kind 
that carry their own light so apparently in them as to cap- 
tivate the mind into a present consent; there are many 
other things which are capable of being clothed with that 
light, or having that evidence added to them, by which 
they also may be enabled to recommend themselves. 
Every truth is not a first truth; but there is nothing which 
God hath made it necessary to the salvation of our souls 
to give entertainment unto, but that, if it be not evident in 
itself, it is capable of being so evidenced, as that it may, 
by that evidence (at least) that shall be added thereto, 
come to recommend itself to men’s consciences, unless they 
be men so under the power of a vicious prejudice, and 
abandoned by God for their indulgence thereunto, that (as 
it follows in the next words) the Gospel is only hid to them 
because they are lost. “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost.” And it is hid to them for having re- 
belled and siuned against the light of it so long; and this 
being the point, we come now to make it out to you, that 
the great things of religion which we are to give entertain- 
ment to, as necessary to our final welfare and blessedness, 
they are things that carry with them such a self-recom- 
mending evidence to the consciences of men; they carry 
it with them, either as being primary self-evident truths, 
or as being capable of being evidenced by such things as 
are so; that is, either by their own light, or by such a light 
as may be imparted to them, and wherewith they may 
fairly admit to be clothed. . 

And the way of proving this, will be fittest and most 
proper, by giving instances; by instancing to you in di- 
vers of the most important things which we are required 
to give entertainment to, in order to our final salvation and 
blessedness;—and so to submit the matter to your own 
judgment, whether these things do not recommend them- 
selves to conscience, yea or no; which is the best and 
most effectual way of proving any thing, when the inward 
sense of our mind is immediately directed to; we appeal 
to that immediately, so that you have the judgment in your 
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own breast or bosom, concerning this or that thing. Is it 
not clear, doth it not speak itself in my own conscience? 

And the instances I shall’give, will be especially under 
these four heads ;—to wit, Ist, of Truths —2ndly, Of Pre- 
cepts—8rdly, Of Prohibitions; and 4thly, Of Judg- 
ments. 

_ 1. Of Truths, you must understand that I am only go- 
ing to give instances under each of these heads; other- 
wise, you must suppose that the whole body of theology 
would be the subject of our present discourse, as every 
thing would come in here that belongs to the substance of 
a theological treatise. And that (as I was saying) I may 
instance, first, in truths propounded to us, they wiil be of 
two sorts,—Positive and Argumentative ;—Positive, those 
that we simply lay down; or Argumentative, those that in 
the way of argumentation may be annexed to the former, 
either, first, as reasons to prove them; or, secondly, as in- 
ferences and deductions proved by them. And this order 
and reference, which one truth may have to another, we 
are not to understand it so, as if there must be constantly 
that methodical relation, or a relation in that method; for 
the relation may be transposed, according as this or that 
particular discourse may be. But I shall give you instances 
of these together, or as now they may be represented to 
relate to one another; and so shall briefly instance to you; 
Ist, In those truths that do concern the original of all 
things.—2ndly, That do concern the apostacy and fall of 
man.—3rdly, Some that do concern the redemption by the 
Son of God; and 4thly, Some that do concern the final 
issue of all things. 

1. For those that do concern the original of all things, 
take these, 

(1.) That this world, (look upon it as one system, one 
be erp, it is all a made thing. 

This whole universe, it is all a made thing; why sure, 
either this hath such light with it, that any conscience of 
a considering man must presently say, it is true, in my 
conscience it is true, or it will easily be made evident. It 
is one of the great things (as being of natural revelation) 
that is mightily insisted upon by philosophers, as funda- 
mental to all things else. You find that so the Deity was 
proved by the apostle in that text we so lately insisted on, 
Rom. i. 20. “ The invisible things of God, even his eternal 
power and Godhead, are clearly seen by the things that are 
made ;” by this whole entire scheme and frame of made 
things. ‘By faith, we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God,” Heb. xi. 2. Thus largely too, 
doth the apostle discourse the efficiency of the Creator, 
Acts xvii. ina very great part of that chapter. And so the 
account is given in the very beginning of that revelation of 
the mind of God to man contained in the Bible, Gen. i. 1. 
It begins with the beginning of all things. “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Andso 
too doth that Gospel, (John i. 12.) wrote by the evangelist 
John; “In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God ; by him were all things 
made that were made.” Now this is a matter that will let 
its light appear, if you will but revolve it a little in your 
minds, and think of it; for you manifestly see that all this 
world is full of changes; but there can be no change of a 
necessary Being; of a self-existing Being; what exists ne- 
cessarily, and of itself, must be always as it is; whence 
that goes for a maxim with all that have set themselves to 
consider, Eternwm non patitur novum: 'That which is 
eternal, admits of no innovation, nothing of new in it. 
And the matter would yet carry more convictive and 
clearer evidence to those that. are less apt or less used to 
the exercise of thoughts, if they would but bring it to their 
own case ; that is, suppose it be told you in particular, you 
are a creature, you are a made thing; let this be said to 
any body that hath the use of the ordinary understanding 
of a man with him, and it presently strikes the conscience ; 
it is very true; I, in my own conscience, judge it true, I 
am amade thing. Ifany should hesitate at it, dobut take 
a turn or two in thinking, and the matter would strike you 
with fresh light again and again. Why, what? Do not 
ye know that you have been in being but a little while? 
It is but so many years ago, and you were not; no such 
one as you was heard of in the world. Whatsoever began 
to be, must be a made thing. You did but lately begin to 
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be, it is plain then you have been made; for nothing could 
of itself begin to be, or arise out of nothing of itself. That 
strikes every man’s conscience that considers. Do not 
you, in your consciences, think and judge, that if nothing 
were in being, nothing could ever be in being? It is im- 
possible that any thing should arise up of itself out of no- 
thing. Therefore, if you begin to be, you are a made 
thing. And then, 

2ndly, There are truths that will belong to this, by way 
of revelation and deduction. As then, 

(1.) You have a Maker ; every made thing must have a 
maker; do not your consciences tell you that this is true ? 
In my conscience this is true, if I be a made thing, then I 
must havea maker. And then, again, 

(2.) You may collect what kind of maker that must be. 
What kind of thing am 1? I said, (among other things 
belonging to me,) there is a power of thought belonging to 
me; I have then a spiritual intellectual nature belonging 
to me; and therefore, certainly, such excellencies as J 
have in me, and as I find the rest of the creation hath in 
it, must be in the Maker of them all, much more eminent- 
ly, and much more transcendently. And, therefore, as the 
apostle speaks, when he had said from a pagan,—“ In him 
we live and move, and have our being; and we are all his 
offspring ;” he immediately subjoins, (Acts xvii. 28, 29.) 
“Por as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto silver and gold, or 
stone graven by the art of man.” If there be such and 
such things that are the effects of an invisible Divine 
power of the Godhead ; that is, if there be intellectual and 
spiritual beings, then he must be such a one; and then 
we are no longer (saith the apostle) toamuse and mislead 
ourselves with the foolish misconceit of a golden deity, or 
of a wooden and stone deity. The Deity must be such a 
being as hath such excellencies belonging to it, as we find 
are in his offspring. We find he hath an offspring of an 
intelligent and spiritual nature, and therefore, sure, such 
must he be. And again, 

(3.) It will be further recollected, that if I am a made 
thing, a creature, and thereupon have a maker, I have 
also an owner too, as well as a maker; he that made me, 
must be my owner and proprietor; and to him I must 
belong, and in his power I am; and I must be at his dis- 
posal; and he may do with me what he will, and I am to 
do with myself only what he will have me do. Doth this 
not also strike conscience? Doth not this approve itself 
to every conscience of man? Am Ia made thing? Then 
he that made me, owns, and he is to use me as his own. 
And again, 

(4.) Am I a made thing, and do therefore appear to 
have a maker, and to have an owner? Then | have a 
ruler too; one that is to prescribe to me, and give me 
laws; to tell me what I am to do, and what not, through 
the whole of my course. This speaks to every conscience 
of man: every man that will use conscience in the case, 
must needs say, in my conscience, this is true; it cannot 
but be true. And again, ! 

(5.) If 1 have such a maker, one that is the author and 
original of my life and being to me; he that is the author, 
must be the end of it; he thatis the first to me, must be 
the last also. I ama creature, and a made thing; I did 
not come of myself into the world; and what could not 
be by itself, must not be for itself. "Will not any man’s 
conscience say this is true? Is not conscience smitten 
with light in this case? Methinks this doth recommend 
itself to my very conscience. I, that could never have 
come by myself into this world; I must not live in it for 
myself; it is inconsistent with the state of a creature to be 
its ownend. Thus, in this kind, you may find there are 
things that concern the original of all things, that do by 
their own light recommend themselves to the consciences 
of men. And then, ‘ : 

2. Concerning the apostacy of man. To instance briefly 
therein, man is a fallen creature; he is not in the state 
that was original to him, or primitive, or wherein he was 
made. ‘This, (one would think,) in the first speaking or 
hearing, should strike conscience with its own light; but 
if it should not with any that are more stupid and less 
considerate, let men but refer themselves to their own ori- 
ginal state and nature, consider their nature abstract, and. 
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then compare themselves with what they may easily dis- 
cern and find of their present state and case. 

The most general consideration that you can have of or 
concerning your own nature is, 1 ama sort of creature, 
that can think, that can use thoughts well; do but look to 
your present state, the common siate of men according to 
that representation and description that is given us of it; 
“all the imaginations of the thoughts of man’s heart are 
only evil, and that continually,” Gen. vi. 5. What? can 
any man imagine that God did makea thinking creature ; 
endowed a creature with a power of thought, originally 
from the beginning, to think nothing but what was evil, 
and continually evil? And let but men see whether this 
be not a true account of themselves, that the Scripture 
gave solong ago. If they would but inspect and look 
into themselves, would they not be enforced to say, Havel 
not thoughts full of vanity, full of earthliness, full of im- 
purity, from day to day ? And, unless they be imposed 
and thrust in upon me, am I not a stranger to serious 
thoughts, to divine thoughts, to heavenly thoughts? There- 
fore the matter will again strike conscience with its own 
light. I am not only a creature, but a fallen creature; sure 
God never made me such a creature as I am become, as I 
have made myself; a creature, endowed with so noble in- 
tellectual powers, to debase myself; to make so sublime a 
thing, as an intelligent immortal mind, perpetually to gro- 
‘vel in the dust, and enslave itself to sensual and brutal 
lusts, and to mean and base designs that time measureth; 
and to leave myself to sink and perish eternally at length ; 
so that to this very soul and spirit, for want of being em- 
ployed about a good suitable to itself, and means and me- 
thods of compassing that, nothing but misery can be its 
portion. ‘The thing speaks itself; Iam a fallen creature, 
and as long as this continues my posture, and the state and 
temper of my mind and spirit, I may see the matter will 
issue ill at last. [am a degenerate creature, especially if it 
be considered how the stream and current of my thoughts 
and affections run out towards other things, as they stand 
in competition with the eternal, ever blessed God; for can 
any man think God made a creature to despise himself? 
to neglect himself, and to prefer the most despicable vani- 
ties before himself, when he hath made him capable of 
knowing, minding, adoring, and serving him? ‘Thence 
also it would be collected, I may hence judge, whether 
also my present state is a safe state, ora bad state. Itisa 
lamentable thing to be a fallen creature, fallen from its 
pristine excellency; and it may easily be collected hence, 
it is an unsafe state; for if I am fallen low already, I am 
still liable to fall lower ; and I cannottell whither I may fall, 
how low I may sink, and what finally will become of me; 
for Tam falling lower and lower all the while I am a stran- 
ger to God, and a vassal to sensual inclinations. And I 
here again appeal, doth not all this speak to conscience 2? 
And doth not every one find in himself somewhat to which 
all this doth approve itself, and commend itself; so that he 
must needs say, In my very conscience this is true? I 
cannot now run through what I have to say hereupon. 
Pause hereupon a little, and consider what this is like to 
come to at last. If aman do, in a stated continual course 
from day to day, and from year to year, run counter tothe 
judgment of his own conscience; if he lives continually a 
rebel against conscience, (for that is to be a rebel against 
God too,) what will it come to? Oh! might that be but 
seriously considered of, sure it would be of use to us, to 
bring us to a suitable disposition to hear of other things 
that will be of the greatest following concernment to us, 
in order to our future and eternal welfare. 
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Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience. 


TuaT which we have in hand of the several things ob- 
served to you from the text and context, is, That the great 
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things of religion do carry with them a self-recommending 
evidence tothe consciences of men. And we kaveshown, 
first, what that principle is, here called conscience. And, 
secondly, have touched upon the proof of the assertion. 

The principle itself which is to be applied and appealed 
to, was considered as to its prospect and retrospect. As 
to the former, it is the business of conscience to see before 
us, to discern the way we areto go. If a man do not, with 
good conscience, proceed in his way; if he go wavering, 
and with a suspenseful mind, and in continual doubt, shall 
I, in so doing, do right or wrong? Suchan one can never 
steer his course acceptably to God, or comfortably to him- 
self; and, according to its retrospect, conscience is to make 
a stand, look back upon the way that a man hath talren, 
and thereupon make its judgment; whether he hath done 
aright, or wrong, in either respect, conscience is to judge ; 
to judge of practice both as to what is done, and what is to 
be done: and it is principally conscience, in reference to 
its prospect, that we have to do with here: though it is one 
and the same principle that doth both; and the turn is 
quick and easy, from looking forward to what we are to 
do; to looking backward to see what we have done; and 
to see what may belong to us by way of reward, or by way 
of penalty hereupon. d 

And so we proceed to prove the assertion ; and here again 
you were told, that both such things as are within the dis- 
covery of natural light, and which relate to religion; and 
such things too, as are supernaturally revealed one way or 
other, come to,have this self-recommending evidence to the 
consciences of men ; and this we proposed to prove to you, 
by some instances, upon which such an appeal is to be 
made to conscience itself, which is the clearest and most 
convictive way of proving any thing in the world ; when 
we therein speak to the very inward sense of a man’sown 
mind. And we propounded to give instances, under these 
four heads ; to wit, of truths, of precepts, of prohibitions, 
and of judgments, or divine determinations concerning 
what is due unto a person, as he is found complying, or 
not complying, with the Divine preceptive will, in point 
of penalty orreward. ~~ : 

We did propose to give instances of truths which con- 
cern—Ist, ‘The beginning of all things.—2dly, The apos- 
tacy of man.—3rdly, His redemption by Christ ;—and 
Athly, The final issue of all things. And as to the two first 
of these, you had instances the last day. Now to go on, 

3. To instance somewhat concerning the redemption of 
man by Christ; as that man, being in so lost and forlorn 
a condition, God did send his own Son down into this 
world to be a Redeemer and Saviourtohim. This isa 
thing, not evident at first sight; it was not upon the first 
proposal discovered ; it is not as soon as we hear it evi- 
dent to any of us; but it may admit to be clothed with that 
evidence wherewith it must recommend itself to the con- 
sciences of such as shall consider. There is enough to 
make it plain, both who he was that came under the notion 
of a Redeemer into this world, and what he came for; 
that doing the part of a Redeemer, was really the design 
and end of his coming. 

1. Who he was. That he was what he gave himself 
out to be, the Son of God; that he came down as a God, 
to dwell awhile in this world among men, having made 
himself like us, and beecdme one of us. Though this, I 
say, was not evident at first view, there was enough to 
make it evident; that is, that he who was spoken of un- 
der the name of the Son of God, a thousand years before 
he came, accordingly came about such a time which was 
foretold: any man that should consider it, must needs say, 
In my conscience this is so ; this is the Son of God. Psalm 
ii. 6. “Twill declare the decree, thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” This was said one thousand 
heed before he came: and whereas, it wasso plainly said, 

e should come about such a time as he did, within the 
time of the second temple, and that he did appear under 
such a character as could agree to none but this very per- 
son ; when he come, his glory immediately shone as “the 
glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth,” John i. 14. It sparkled round about wherever 
he came, in whatsoever he spake, in whatsoever he did. 
We beheld his glory, as the glory of the only begotten of 
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the Father : this could be no other but the Son of God ; 
this could not but speak itself; and this still cannot but 
Speak itself in the consciences of those that do consider; 
and that he was afterwards testified unto, by a voice from 
heaven, from the excellent-giory, again and again, in the 
hearing of a competent number, and at some other time, of 
very numerous witnesses;—This is my Son, my beloved 
Son, hear him; I recommend him to you, I set him over 
you, I make him arbiter of all your affairs, attend him, 
submit to him (hearing himimportsso much.) This must 
speak in every conscience of considering men: this is very 
true, that he must be the Son of God! He that wrought 
such wonders in the world; restoring (upon all occasions 
as they occurred to him) hearing to the deaf, sight to the 
blind, soundness to the maimed, and life to the dead, even 
by a word speaking; all these things being purposely re- 
corded, that we might know that this Jesus was Christ, 
the Son of God ; and that by believing, we might have life 
through his name, John xx. 31. Hecertainly was the Son 
of God. Here is sufficient evidence that doth speak the 
thing to any man’s conscience that doth consider ;—yea, 
he that did display such beams of his majesty and glory, 
living in flesh, that even the devils themselves were con- 
strained to do him homage, under, that notion, “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God ;” surely this must tell any man’s 
conscience, this cannot but be so, it must be so; he, whose 
death in the circumstances of it, (the sun darkened, the 
earth shaken, the graves opened,) extorted an acknowledg- 


ment from that pagan captain; “ Verily, this is the Son: 


of God:” he that afterwards was declared to be the Son 
of God, with power, by the Spirit of holiness that raised 
him from the dead ; upon all this, the matter speaks itself 
to the consciences of considering men;—this cannot but 
be the Son of God. And then, 

2. That this great Person, this glorious Person, should 
die (as we know he did) upon a cross; that certainly 
speaks the end of his coming into the world, as a Redeem- 
er; it could not be that one who was so plainly demon- 
strated to be the Son of God, should die for his own fault, 
or otherwise, than by his own consent, when it had been 
the easiest thing in the world to him to have avoided that 

fate, of dying like a malefactor ona cross. He had legions 
of angels at his command, and ways enough to have ward- 
ed off the blow: it was neither by his default, nor without 
his-consent, that he did die; this speaks itself evidently 
to every conscience of man. Then what was it for? It 
could be upon no other account than to redeem and save 
jost sinners: so that the design is thus generally evident; 
that is, is capable of being evidenced, made evident to any 
conscience of man that doth consider ; and more especially 
that he died to procure the pardon of sin for poor sinners ; 
died that they might be exempted and saved from the 
necessity of dying, that is, eternally: and that he died to 
recover men from under the power of ‘sin, nothing is in 
itself more evident, if you consider this in the place wherein 
it stands, and which belongs to it in the series of Gospel 
doctrine; that is, it can never be, that so great, so wise, so 
holy a person as the Son of God was, should die to pro- 
eure pardon for men, and yet leave them slaves to lust and 
sin. It is evident to every conscience of man, that if he 
died to save sinners, he died to sanctify, as well as pardon 
them and that he was exalted to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour, to give repentance and remission of sins both toge- 
ther, Acts. v. 31. That his dying could not but have that 
design ; that “‘ he bare our sins in his body on the tree; 
that we, being dead to sin, should live unto righteousness,” 
1 Peter ii.24. Being healed, by his stripes, of the wounds, 
and distempers, and diseases, that infested our spirits ; and 
this all carried $0 much evidence with it, that (as the apos- 
tle saith to the Galatians) they must be bewitched, that do 
not see and look into the inmost verity that lies in such 
truth; the very inwards of that truth. There is a centre 
of truth, a centring of truth, and if you do not refer the 
beams of that truth to the centre they proceed from, truly 
they are insignificant little things, and as little capable of 
subsisting apart, as the beams of the sun would be, cut off 
from the sun. You must make a rational design of this 
whole business, suitable to the wisdom of a Deity, and 
suitable to the vast comprehension of a Divine mind, or 
you do nothing. Then, I say, look upon these things as 
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they do refer to one centre and juncture of Divine truth = 
and all runs into this, That Christ died upon this account, 
and with this design, that he might pardon and transform 
men together; that he might pardon them and renew them; 
pardon them, and make them new creatures; pardon them, 
and divest thera of the old man, and put on them the new 
man: for can any considering conscience of man admit the 
thought, that he died for sinners to procure them pardon, 
leaving them enemies to God as they were; leaving them 
with blind minds as they were ; leaving them with natures 
poisoned with enmity and malignity against the*Author of 
their beings as they were; and yet design these persons to 
blessedness? That were to design an impossible thing ; to 
design that man, or that sort of men, to a blessed state in 
heaven, that have at the same time a hell within them. 
One that hath not a holy nature, hath hell within him. 
This speaks itself to any conscience of man that doth but 
consider ;—do but think, and you must say, In my con- 
science it must be so; so that, if any do not subject their 
souls to the design of that Gospel that hath revealed this 
to them, it may be said to them, Oh! foolish creatures, 
that you should not believe this truth, before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified among 
you; (Gal. iii. 1.) that have had such a representation of 
a crucified Christ, and never made it your business to 
know for what,—what was the design of it. I pray what 
did it finally aim at, but to Christianize the world, so far 
as his design should extend and have its effect? That is, 
to turn them into the image of that Christ, that was cruci- 
fied for them; to make them pure, and holy, and heavenly 
creatures, and devoted to God as he was. And as the 
apostle adds here,—‘ If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost:” if so plain a Gospel as this, that car- 
ries such evidence with it to the consciences of men, can- 
not yet be understood, it shows what a dreadful character 
these souls lie under; these must be struck with a penal 
blindness, and with a diabolical blindness withal, which 
is equivalent with this phrase of being bewitched; “in 
whom the God of this world hath blinded the eyes of them 
that believe not,” as the next words are in the 4th verse of 
this chapter. 

And so much, therefore, concerning the design of rc- 
demption by the Son of God, who came down unto this 
world upon this account, may be represented with that 
evidence, as to command any conscience of man that con- 
siders, into an assent: This cannot but be so, in my con- 
science this is so. And then, 

4. Concerning the final issue of all: there is such truth 
shining, as much needs strike conscience, if it be attended 
to; itisclothed with that evidence, or easily admits to be, as 
must overpower the consciencesof men into an assent. As, 

1. Concerning the final issue of things; that this pre- 
sent state of things shall haveanend. Any body that con- 
siders, cannot but say, in my very conscience it cannot but 
be so, it must be so; things are not to run on always sure 
as they now do. Thisstate and posture of things certainly 
is not to be eternal; for it is.a likely thing, that God will 
perpetuate his own dishonour, that he will have the gene- 
rations of men in a continual succession to rise up one 
after another, full of alienation and estrangement from 
the Author of their being, and always to live upon the earth, 
while they live to no other purpose than to express their 
contempt of him that gave them breath ? Willnot this have 
an end? Sure any conscience of man must need say, This 
state of things will have an end, 1 Peter iv. 7. So that 
when this truth is spoken to us; “the end of all things is 
at hand,” is approaching; (to that fore-seeing Spirit, that 
spake those words, and whose breath they were, the end of 
all things is at hand, just at hand; there is no conscience 
of man that allows itself to think, but must think so it will 
be, and this state of things cannot last always; though we 
are taught that while things do continue thus, it is with 
design, and it is from patience; and that design shall be 
accomplished, and that patience must have its limits and 
bounds. We are told it is not from negligence, but from 
patience; it is not that God doth neglect or disregard the 
state of things ; it is not from supine ossitancy, but Divine 
patience. Why, in my very conscience, this is true, must 
every one say that considers; He that hath made such a 
world as this, and been the immediate Author of such a 
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sort of intelligent creatures in it, who are to have imme- 
diate presidence and dominion here in this pee lower 
world; it is not to’be imagined that he doth neglect the 
creatures that he hath made, and madeafter his own image; 
stamped with his own likeness; it is not likely he should 
be indifferent how they live, what they do, and what their 
posture and dispositions towards him are: any man that 
thinks, must needs say this is very true, it is God’s patience, 
not his negligence, that such a sort of creatures are so 
long, from age to age, suffered to inhabit this world, and 
breathe upon this éarth. Therefore when it is told us 
from the divine word, ‘“ The Lord is not slack concerning 
the promise of his coming, as some men count slackness; 
but is patient and long-suffering towards sinners, not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance ;” (2 Peter iii. 9.) such truth when it is laid 
before us, is so con-natural, so agreeable to the very con- 
science of man, that he must say, This sure is true, it falls 
within my mind; my mind gives it, it cannot be from 
negligence, or unconcernedness; but from wise designing 
patience, that things run on in this course so long. And 
then again, 

2. This cannot but be evident concerning the end of all 
things, to those that consider, that sure their end will be 
glorious, suitable to their glorious beginning and glorious 
Author; that God will, in putting an end to things so like 
himself, and so, as it is worthy of God, there is no doubt 
but he will: any conscience of man must needs say so. 
God will do at length like himself; men have done all 
this while like themselves; they, like men, have trans- 
gressed, and perpetuated, to their utmost, their rebellions in 
this world against their rightful Lord; thus they have been 
in all things while doing like men; and God willat length 
do like God, no doubt but he will. There can be in himno 
variableness, nor shadow of turning; his nature alters not ; 
he is the I Am, and is what he is; and therefore, there 
will be an issue of all things, that will demonstrate, to all 
apprehensive creatures, the glory of the great Lord of 
heaven and earth; even to the highest, and in ways most 
suitable to himself; that is, it shall go well with all that 
have been sincere lovers of him—devoted to him, studious 
to please him; that valued his favour, and despised it not 
as the most do; but for the rest, this world, the stage of 
their wickedness, where they have been sinning from age 
to age, is reserved on purpose for the perdition of ungodly 
men; and reserved unto fire for that end and purpose, 
2 Peter iii. 7, That things will end thus, as to all those 
that know not God, and were in conspiracy against him 
and his Messiah ; saying, ‘‘ Let us break their bonds asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us,” Psalmii.3. And that 
never turned, never made their peace; that the day that 
comes for them, it must be to consume them in the comrnon 
ruin, when the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements melt with fervent heat, and the earth and 
all things therein be consumed and burnt up; for this 
world is reserved unto fire, for the perdition of ungodly 
men as we see the expressions are, 2 Peter iti.7. And 
thus are they to have their perdition in those flames, that 
is, that the fire of the Almighty, which will at last catch 
hold of this world, whereby the heavens shall be shrivelled 
up as a scroll, and pass away with great noise; then it 
will be seen, that both ways God hath done like himself; 
he hath done suitably to an excellent, great, and glorious 
majesty, long despised by the work of his own hands. 

ow, when these things come to be represented, they do 
carry in them that evident appearance of verity and truth, 
that more than very similitude, that every conscience of 
man must say, These things are very agreeable to truth, 
cannot but be true. There is a con-naturalness between 
the soul of man and truth, between the mind of man, the 
conscience of man that is to judge of truth, so that any 
must say that consider, It cannot but be thus; in my very 
conscience it will be so. ‘Then to go on, 

2. Tio the next head, that of precepts; wherein, as in 
reference to the former, it was the business of conscience to 
discern of truth and falsehood; so in reference to this, it 
will be the business of conscience to discern of right and 
wrong; but here we shall only mention those two great 
comprehensive precepts,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord th 
God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and wit 
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all thy might, and with all thy mind, and shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” Deut. vi. 5. Matt. xxii. 37. Pre- 
cepts (as our Herbert said of them) as dark as day; having 
no more of darkness in them than is in the brightest day, 
or the clearest light. What? do not these prove them- 
selves to every conscience of man ? that He who is most 
good, and contains in himself all excellency, all perfection, 
all glory, all blessedness ; and which he is ready to com- 
municate to receptive capable subjects, should be loved 
by me with all my heart, and with all my soul, and with 
all my might, and with all my mind ; for m my heart and 
conscience it ought to be so, any conscientious man will say. 

And then, that he whom God hath setin a certain order 
and rank as a fellow-creature; a creature of the same 
order, having the same nature that I have, and the same 
natural capacities, both as to knowledge and enjoyment ; 
should be loved by me as myself: Do not my fellow-crea- 
tures of the same order deserve as much love as I do 
deserve? And, therefore, can it be a reasonable thing that 
I should cut off myself from the eommunity to which I do 
belong? that order of creatures in which fam, and live 
only within a private course of my own, apart from the 
rest of mankind? It cannot be, I must love my neighbour 
as myself; whatsoever there can be in my nature, that 
must draw and attract love, must be in them that have the 
same nature, that have the same capacities that I have ; 
so that every one-that considers, must say, this is true, 
even to the light and sense of my own conscience ; thus it 
ought to be; this is the very right of the case; and he 
that laid this law upon me, doth by this law require no 
more than the very nature of the thing requires. 

But then considering that apostate, lapsed creatures 


| cannot arrive hither to this loving of God above all, with 


all the heart, all the soul, all the might and mind ; neither 
can there be that redintegration of kind dispositions and 
affections, mutually towards one another, that is required 
in that other precept; having all lapsed and fallen, without 
a Yeparation and renewal of their frames, without having 
their frame repaired towards God and towards one another ; 
this makes the Gospel necessary to come in, in reference to 
fallen lost creatures. This was the original duty of man, 
and still is incumbent upon him as a justduty; but he can- 
not come at it till there be a reparation and renewal of his 
nature; and for this the Gospel (as was hinted) doth con- 
tain prescriptions, ora prescribed course. Nowas to God, 
the Gospel runs upon duty, suitably to our lost state, under 
two heads,—Repentance towards God, and Faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ; this law lying with its eternal invari- 
able obligation upon all intelligent nature, upon every rea- 
sonable creature,— ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.”—Aye, so I ought, saith conscience; 
but I have not done it, I have been a rebel against him; a 
thing very inconsistent with dutiful love. I have been a 
stranger and an alien to him, alienated from the life of 
God; a very inconsistent thing with communion love, 
with conversible love. What then is to be done? here is 
no returning to my duty and pristine state again, fora 
fallen creature, for one that hath degenerated and been ina 
state of enmity and rebellion against God, (as I have eee 
but by Repentance. I can never come to love again till 

repent. Here is that, therefore, which the Gospel does en- 
join in the first place,—Repentance towards God. I was 
under an obligation to him, as I was the work of his hands ; 
and as a reasonable creature, I was to love him with all my 
heart, sou], might, and mind, and I have been a rebel to 
him, and an enemy against him; but through his grace I 
repent of it; I repent of it with all my heart, and with all 
my soul. And by repentance, it is, that the soul is toreturn 
into the exercise of this vast all-comprehending love, 
towards the all-comprehending good; it comprehends all 
our duty towards him, who comprehends in himself all 
excellencies, majesty, glory, and felicity. Now will not 
any considering man’s conscience say to this, It cannot 
but be so; that he who was under so natural anobligation 
to love God with all his heart, soul, might,and mind; and 
hath been disloyal, an eremy and false to him, anda rebel 
against him, ought to repent of it? In my very conscience 
he ought ; every man that considers will say so. What 2? 
have I been a traitor to him that gave me breath, and shall 
I not repent of it? or doth that Gospel enjoin me a wrong- 
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ful thing that calls me to repentance? And shall I not 
be a vile creature if, being so called, I will never repent; 
but bear within me an impenitent heart, a heart that can- 
not repent, as that fearful expression is, Rom. ii. 14.2 The 
words carry that in them, which may affright a congrega- 


tion, and strike the hearts of all that hear them with terror. | 


A heart that cannot repent! A heart that could sin, that 
would offend and ‘affront God, but that cannot repent; re- 
pentance is hid from it! To the sense of any man’s con- 
science, this is a horrid creature that hath been an offender 
all his days, but will never repent. The Gospel calls him 
to repentance; the gentle alluring voice of the Gospel; but 
he will not repent. This carries evidence with it to the 
consciences of men, what there is of right, and what there 
is of wrong, in this matter. 
And so for Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, doth not the 
thing carry evidence with it to the consciences of men, 
That he who is to make up (upon such terms as you have 
heard) that which otherwise must have been an everlasting 
breach between God and the sinner, should not have the 
soul, when called thereto in the Gospel, and being now in 
its return to God, take him in its way, and pay a dutiful 
homage to him whom God hath set over all the affairs of 
lost souls, to be to them a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance and remission of sins? But in order thereunto, 
here it must be begun, for the poor soul thus to own him 
in the high authority of his office. This is the homage, 
which is, in sum, the meaning of faith in Christ ; the pay- 
ing deference to him whom God hath set over all the 
affairs of souls: that is, by resigning themselves up to 
him: that is the homage that you owe him. And herein 
lies the substance of faith,—Gospel faith, self-resignation, a 
self-surrender, whereby you put yourselves absolutely into 
the hands of Christ, and own his high authority, as he is a 
Prince anda Saviour. And is not this the most reasonable 
thing in all the world? Doth not every conscience of man 
say so when he considers, If ever I will be reconciled to 
God, it must be by the blood of Christ; and he hath an 
office over this lost world, founded in his blood? And 
shall I not come and pay my deference to him at the foot- 
stool of that throne which God hath set up for him ? When 
he hath said to the Son, ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever,” shall not I come and pay my homage to this 
Son of God, at that throne ? (Psal. iv. 5.) the Redeemer’s 
throne; and say, Lord, being now convinced of this state 
of my case, and being reduced to this, to bethink myself of 
returning to God, and I know there is no coming at him 
but by thee; and this throne is set up in the way for 
returning souls; I therefore come and pay my homage at 
this throne; that is, I come and resign my soul, give up 
-myself, pet myself into thy hands to be under thy conduct : 
_ thon didst die the just for the unjust to bring them unto 
God; and now I come to thee to be brought, I submit 
to thy authority, Icommit myself to thy grace. This is 
faith, Gospel faith, and can any thing more approve itself 
to the conscience, than the right and equity of doing so? 
Is it not a righteous thing, and a just thing, that this law 
should be laid upon returning sinners? If you go to God 
immediately,—No, saith he, go and do homage to my Son; 
there is no coming to me, but in him; and when you do 
so, when you thus receive the Gospel, take hold of the Gos- 
pel covenant, take him for Lord and Christ, and resign and 
give up yourselves. This sums up that duty, and the sub- 
servient duty of repentance towards God, as the way that 
leads tothe end. And see now, whether the Gospel of our 
Lord, both as to the truths of it, and as to the precepts of 
it, do not carry with it a self-recommending evidence unto 
the consciénces of men. 
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considered, but with reference to their work of dispensing 
the Gospel of Christ, and holding forth the great things 
contained in it: that that laid our ground fairly enough in 
view, for that which I mainly intended to insist upon from 
these words, and that is, 

That the great things of religion do carry in them aself- 
recommending evidence to the consciences of men. And 
here, having shown you what is meant by conscience, what 
that principle is that is to be applied unto, appealed unto, 
in this work of ours; we come to evince to you the truth 
of the thing, that there is that self-recommending evidence 
in the great things of religion, even to the very consciences 
of men. We propounded (as you know) to prove it by 
instances, and we have proved it, 

1. By instances under the head of truths, or the doc- 
trines unto which assent is to be given; and we have 
proved it, 

2. By instances under the heads of precepts, du- 
ties, enjoined to be done ;—and now we shall further 
prove it, 

3. By instancing in prohibitions of sin to be avoided ; 
and in them you will find the same recommending evi- 
dence to men’s consciences, if such prohibitions, as do but 
come under your notice, be considered a little; as that 
general one, ‘“‘ Oh, do not that abominable thing which I 
hate,” Jer. xliv. 4. What convictive light doth it carry to 
every conscience of man, that allows himself to think and 
consider! I, a creature, the work of God’s own hand, in 
whose power and pleasure it was, whether I should ever 
be or not be, whether ever I should draw a breath, or see 
the light in this world, yea or no; that I being lately 
sprung into being, by his pleasure and vouchsafement, 
should allow myself despitefully to do the thing he hates, 
and that he hath declared himself to hate? How can this, 
(Gf men do think,) how can it but strike conscience ? 
What! to spite the God of all grace; Him, whose nature 
is love itself, goodness itself, kindness ? For me to do 
the thing that I know he hates, how is it possible but this 
should recommend itself to conscience, if men do not shut 
the eye and stop the ear of conscience, that it shall not 
be eves to discharge any part of its proper office and 
work ? 

But to descend to more particular prohibitions, there the 
thing will be still plain ; do not live after the flesh, if you 
do, it is mortal to you! “ Ifye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die,’ Rom. viii. 18. What evidence doth this carry with 
it to conscience! Take the prohibition and the enforcement 
together, as we should do in the former instances ; Do not 
this, do not the thing I hate. When we do know ourselves 
to be a sort of compound creatures, made up of flesh and 
spirit, can we be ignorant which is the nobler part? Can 
any man’s conscience allow him to think, that flesh ought 
to rule; that it belongs to the baser flesh to be the govern- 
ing thing? “Do not walk after the flesh;” doth not the 
thing carry its own evidence with it, that we should not; 
that the mind and spirit should not be enslaved to so base - 
a thing as-flesh? 

Again, “ Do not grieve the Spirit of God, do not quench 
the Spirit; (1 Thess. v. 9.) what evidence doth this carry 
with it to any conscience of man! Our own hearts tell us, if 
we consider, we need a guide in this wilderness, we need 
an enlightener, we need a sanctifier, we need a quickener, 
we need a comforter within, an internal one of all these. 
What? is it reasonable to think; doth not the matter 
speak: itself to our consciences; when it is said to us, what- 
soever ye do, do not grieve the Spirit ? (Eph. iv. 3.) You 
are lost if you do; what desolate creatures will ye be if 
you do! what forsaken wretches ! You will run yourselves 


_| into a thousand miseries and deaths, if you be forsaken of 
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2 Cor. iv. 2. . 
Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. 
Tue matter is in itself so obvious, that this self-recom- 
mendation is not thus spoken of the persons, personally 
: * Proached January 25th, 1680, » 


that Spirit; your end can be nothing but perdition, if you 
be not under the constant conduct of that Spirit. I might 
preach to you thus, upon as many several texts as I give 
you instances in this case, to show the truth of this one 
thing, how God doth speak to men’s consciences in the 
Gospel dispensation. ; 

When again he saith tomen, Love not this world, nor the 
things of this world ; if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him; (J John ii. 15.) that is, do 
not so love this world, as thereby to stifle, as thereby to 
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exclude, the love of God, that it shall and can have no 
place in you. Doth not this carry its own light with it, 
its own evidence? What a foolish wretch art thou that 
thinkest this world can. be to thee in the room and stead 
of God! Can this world be a god to thee? Can this 
world fill up God’s vacant places ? What a pitiful, sorry 
god wilt thou find it in a few years or days? Thou who 
dost turn God out of thy soul, and wilt have it filled and 
replenished only with this world, doth not this carry with 
it conviction to conscience ? What can, if this do not ? 

Again, do not take more care for this temporal life, 
than for spiritual and eternal life; or to give it you in the 
words of our Saviour, ‘‘ Labour not for the meat that pe- 
risheth ; but for that which endureth to life eternal, which 
the Son of man shall give,” John vi. 27. 

Doth not this carry its own evidence to you with it? 
That is, when I know I have but a short temporal life; 
which, do what I can, will soon come to an end; and 
there is an eternal state of life which must come after- 
wards. I know I am a creature made for eternity, and 
for an everlasting state. Doth not this carry its own evi- 
dence with it, when I am forbid to take more care for this 
mortal life, than for life eternal? when I am forbidden to 
make more solicitous provision for this perishing life, than 
an immortal life? Doth not the reason of the thing speak 
itself in my conscience? But I go on, 

4. To the last head which I proposed to give instances 
of. We have gone upon Divine truths, Divine precepts, 
Divine prohibitions ; we shall only instance further, upon 
the head of Divine judgments, or judicial determinations. 
I cannot call what I intend by a fitter name, or nearer to 
that of the apostle, who knowing the judgment of God, 
that they who do such things are worthy of death,—here 
is the Divine judicial determination, de debito retributionis, 
what is justly to be retributed to those that are found to 
disobey the stated known rules of his government. His 
judgments in this sense, they are a light that goeth 
forth, Hosea vi.5. (to borrow that expression ;) they carry 
their own convictive evidence with them to the con- 
sciences of men. How equal they are! take those two 
im the general, that we have confronted to one another. 
“Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well with him: for 
they shall eat the fruit of their doings: Wo unto the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him: for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him,” Isaiah iii. 10, 11. Doth not 
this speak itself, that when we know the world is divided 
into good and bad, into righteous and wicked, it should 
fare ill with them that did ill, and well with them that did 
well? Doth not this carry its own evidence with it to 
conscience, that God should render to every man according 
to his works; that is, the course of his work, and, conse- 


quently, the habitual inclinations from whence they pro- 


ceed; every thing working as it is, and men working, as 
they are, either according to what by nature they were, or 
according to what by grace they are become; so they 
ought to be judged ?. When we know the world is divided 
into two parts, under two great parents, as the apostle 
calls them the children of God, and the children of the 
devil, herein are the children of God manifest, and the 
children of the devil, 1 John iii. 10. These two families, 
these two sorts of posterities, do divide the world to every 


man’s sense; and the world being so divided, is it to be. 


expected that God should deal with his own children 
and the devil’s children alike? Let conscience be appealed 
io inthis case; they that live here all their days in this 
world under the law, and according to the dictates of the 
prince of the darkness of this world, despising God, hating 
his ways, throwing him out of their thoughts, making it 
only their design to please themselves, and do the devil’s 
work ; when we know there is such a sort of men in this 
world, and that there is another sort that have given up 
themselves to God in Christ, have taken hold of Christ and 
of God in him, to be theirs; being born, “ not of flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God;” (John i. 13.) as all they 
that do receive Christ are: when we know, I say, there is 
such a contradistinction between a raceanda race, a family 
and a family, can any man in his conscience expect that 
God should deal with all alike ? And therefore, when you 
have particular determinations tothe particular distinguish- 
ing characters of the one sort, and of the other, the equity 
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and reasonableness of the determination cannot but speak 
itself in every man’s conscience that doth consider the case. 
As, for instance, the love of Christ: it is determined on the 
one hand, “Grace be upon all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity,” (Ephes. vi. 21.) and, on the other 
hand, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maranatha;’ (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) an 
execrable thing, an accursed thing, till the Lord come to > 
plead his own cause and quarrel himself. To what 
conscience of man doth not the equity of this determima- 
tion or distinguishing judgment appear and recommend 
itself? What! do we think (when men must have their 
final felicity from. the blessed Judge, if ever they be 
happy) that he is to dispense equally to them that love 
him, and to them that hate him? And so, when the 
business of obedience to his Gospel, the laws of his 
kingdom, is mentioned as the contradistinguishing charac- 
ter to that of disobedience and rebellion. He will be 
“the Author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him,” (Hebrews v. 9.) and will come in flaming fire to 
take vengeance on them that obey him not, 2 Thess, i. 8. 
Doth not this distinguishing judgment approve itself to 
any man’s conscience?’ That when every man must be 
beholden for this salvation to Christ, the eternal Son of 
God, into whose hands and power this world is put, the 
whole universe, indeed, all the affairs of heaven and earth ; 
do you think he will make no difference at the last between 
them that obeyed him, subjected themselves to that vast 
just power of his, and they that lived in continual rebellion 
against him, and defiance to his power and authority ? 

And so, if we should take the determination which is 
given us, concerning the stated method of God’s final pro- 
cedure in that which is called the day of wrath, and the 
revelation of his righteous judgment; to wit, that to them 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality, he will give eternal life; 
(Rom. ix. 7.) such as, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
do steer their course answerable to so high a hope and ex- 
pectation of honour, glory, and immortality, said God, 
nothing but eternal glory and blessedness will answer the | 
enlargedness of the capacity, desires, and aspirings of these 
souls; they shall have their seeking. These are a sort of 
souls that breathe after nothing but the celestial glory and 
felicity, being refined from the mixture, dross, and base- 
ness, of this earth: no terrene good will satisfy them, or 
serve their turn ; for they are all for heaven, all for glory, 
and immortality: I will give them eternal life. Thisisthe 
judgment that is made aforehand; eternal life shall be 
theirs, But then there is another sort, that are contentious, 
and will not obey the truth; (Rom. 1i. 8, 9.) that is, that 
are contentious against the truth they should obey, and that 
should govern them: no, they will not be governed by 
truth ; they will be governed by lust, by terrene inclina- 
tions, Which bear them downwards towards this earth: 
“Tndignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, on every 
soul of man :” it will be upon them, every soul of them, 
that do evil, whether Jew or Gentile ; because there is no 
respect of persons with God, Romans ii. 11. What can 
more approve itself to the judgment of conscience than this 
determination doth ? Yea, God hereupon makes his appeal | 
to men: Are not my ways equal? Ezek. xviii. 25—29. Be 
you, your very conscience itself, in the judgment-seat, and 
let that pronounce, Are not my ways equal? what con- 
science of man but must submit here, and fall in with the 
choir of them that say, ‘Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways,” 
Rey. xv. 3. There is nothing to be said against all this ; 
every conscience of man must yield and submit to God in 
this case. : 

It remains to say somewhat by way of use. 

I, We learn hence, that upon the whole there cannot 
but be much sinning against light in this world ; and espe- 
cially under the Gospel, where there are those so clear, 
evident, and convictive things, that are insisted upon so 
much from time to time, which even make their own way 
to men’s consciences; though through them they do not 
make their way to their more abstracted hearts. Do but 
appeal to yourselves; what are the things that you hear 
of in these assemblies from one Lord’s day to another ? 
Are they not the things as I have now given you instances 
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in, and in former discourses? Do not you hear of such 
things most? And do not these things speak themselves 
in your very consciences? Yet is it not apparent that the 
course and tenor of men’s lives run counter to the tenden- 
cy of all these things? ©h, then, how apparent and inso- 
lent sinning against light is there among us in our days! 
A fearful thing to think of! that men should in their con- 
sciences know that such and such things are true; and 
that, if they be true, they must be considerable ; if they be 
true, they are as important truths as can be thought of; 
and yet they will not think of them, 'They know such and 
such things are commanded; but they never set them- 
selves about them. Such and such things are forbidden, 
but they take no care to avoid them. Such and such 
judgments are fixed and determined by the righteous will 
of God, and they take no care; have no forethought to 
make a title clear to the reward that is promised, or to 
avoid the penalties threatened. What sinning against 
light is all this! And what is the issue of all this like to 
e 2 

2. You may further see hence, that if man be so capable 
a creature, through his having that principle settled in 
him of judging of things; to wit, truths, precepts, prohi- 
bitions, divine determinations or judgments, as you have 
heard, then he is as capable a creature, by the same princi- 
ple, of judging of himself, and of his own case hereupon., 
{ pray consider it, it is one and the self-same principle by 
which I am first to judge, Is such a thing a part of divine 
truth,.and to be received accordingly ? and afierwards to 
judge, Havel received it accordingly ; yea orno? And so, 
in reference to the other several heads, it is but the same 
principle that I am to use, and put in exercise both ways. 
If Iam a creature capable of judging of truth, of duty, of 
sin, of desert in general; then I am capable of judging 
somewhat of the state of my own case hereupon, in refer- 
ence to all these. And pray let that be considered only in 
the way to what is further to be considered. 

3. It is, then, a very strange kind of stupidity, that men 
do not more generally lay themselves under judgment, one 
way or another, when they have this principle in them, that 
is so capable of doing, and the proper direct use whereof 
(at least) is to do it. It is strange that men should spend 
all their days amidst the light by which they must be 
finally judged, and never go about such a thing as the 
forming of a preventive judgment concerning themselves. 
And yet we are told that this is the only way of escaping 


the severity of a destructive doom at last from the Supreme. 


Judge. “Judge yourselves, and ye shall not be judged.” 
That people should pass away their days, and under a Gos- 
pel, and never find time (as it is, God knows, with too 
many) to ask themselves the question, Into what sort and 
class of men am.I to cast myself? There are those that do 
belong to God as his own children, the members of his fa- 
mily, his special domestics. Am I of that family, or am I 
not? Do I belong to God, or do Inot? Do the characters 
of a righteous person or a wicked one belong tome? Am 
T one that fears God, or one of them that fear him not? 
that love him, or that love him not? Am I (in short) a 
regenerate yeaa or an unregenerate? a convert, or an 
unconverted one? It is strange how men can dream away 
their time under a Gospel as we live, and never ask them- 
selves such questions as these are, in reference to so great 
and important a case; let one day come and go after an- 
other, and take it for granted that things are well, without 
ever inquiring. 'To what purpose, I pray, is there sucha 
principle in the souls of men as conscience, when this sig- 
nifies nothing ? It is thus tied and chained up from doing 
any thing of its proper business in their souls. If it be 
brought into true light, (as it may be with some, if their 
ease do infer so,) it will speak comfortably to them, if 
their case doth admit it. But if you have no converse 
with your own consciences, have nothing to do with them, 
never converse with them, never commune with them, 
they never speak to you one way or other; you have 
neither comfort from them, nor are awakened by'them, 
But again, 

4. We furiher note to you, that sure, upon the whole 
matter, man is become a very degenerate creature. The 
state of things with men living under the Gospel, gives so 
much the more clear and certain judgment of the state of 
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things with men more generally and indefinitely con- 
sidered ; for if they that live under the Gospel, notwith- 
standing the clearer representation of things there which 
are of the greatest concernment to them, and the most 
earnest inculcation of such things by them who have that 
part incumbent on them to open and preach the great things 
of the Gospel among them; I say, if among these there be 
so deep a somnolency, the spirit of a deep sleep poured 
out ; if even these men are generally unconcerned, and do 
not care what becomes of their souls, and what the state of 
things is between God and them, certainly upon the whole 
matter, man must needs be a very degenerate creature, to 
have such a principle of conscience in him to so little pur- 
pose, so much in vain, which was designed in his original 
and instituted state to be his guide and conductor all along 
through the whole of his course; but now-a-days it doth 
not, for the most part, or at least not in reference to men’s 
greatest concernment, the state of their affairs and case 
God-ward, and as things lie between them and him. And 
again, 

5. We may learn wherein the degeneracy of man doth 
generally and principally consist and lie, and what is the 
most mortal ail and evil that hath befallen men by the fall, 
that is, the interruption and breach of the order between 
the faculties, that which should lead and guide, and those 
which should obey and follow; here lies the principal 
maim and hurt of the soul by the fall ; it liesin this chiefly, 
that the order is battered and broken between faculty and 
faculty, between the practical judgment (which is the same 
with conscience) and the executive power, which should 
act and do according to the dictate of that judgment or 
conscience: here is the maim; it doth not lie so much in 
this, a mere ignorance, or (suppose that) in a mere inap- 
titude to know, or an incapacity of knowing the things that 
are needful to be known; but it lies chiefly in this, that 
the things we do know, they signify no more with men, 
than if they knew them not; the inferior powers do net 
obey and follow the superior: as, for instance, now, among 
us, who believe the Bible to be the word of God, and who 
do profess the Christian name, take a man that is under 
the dominion of this or that particular lust in his nature, 
it is plain this lust carries him against a thousand texts of 
Scripture; What will a text of Scripture signify to a man 
that is under the violent hurry or impetuosity of a lust ? 
Though conscience tells him, at the same time, this is a 
divine word, a divine dictate; this word is from God, and 
it speaks like itself in my conscience, that it is a divine 
word. Alas! how little doth a text, or multitudes of texts 
of Scripture, prevail in such a case, when a man’s heart is 
carried by the power of such a lust? “The lusts of your 
fathers ye will do,” (John viii. 44.) as our Saviour told the 
Jews; so that is the true state of man’s case, naturally: 
a degenerate creature he is; and herein lies his degene- 
ration, or principal maim, that he hath got by his fall; the 
order is broken between the faculties, insomuch that now 
a man’s knowing, or having the notion of this or that thing 
to be done, or not to be done, signifies no more to him, 
than if there were no such notions, no such knowledge ; 
when there ‘is a competition between the judgment of con- 
science, and an inclination of heart, you may lay a thou- 
sand to one on the side of the inclination, that it carries it: 
here is our maim, and it is fit we should understand, and 
needful we should consider, where it is, and what is our 
hurt by the fall: we see our way, but have no inclination 
to goin it: we see what we should do, but we do not do 
it; like here in the poet,—“ Video meliora proboque, dete- 
riora sequar ;’—the same maim that pagans have com- 
plained of, I see the better, and do the worse. It were a 
sad case if we should lie under such an evil as this is, and 
never know it, never take notice of it, where our hurt lies, 
and where our cure must be wrought. And that is the 
next thing, : 

6. I would infer, to wit, wherein regeneration most 
principally lies: when a man understands what it is to be 
degenerate, he will the better know what itis to be regene- 
rate; it must lie in this, in the exalting the law of the 
mind into its proper dominion and government, the placing 
that upon the throne which is to beget a man spirit of 
spirit; whereas, before, he was only begotten flesh of 
flesh ; for when flesh is a ruling and governing nature, then 
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the man is called flesh; but when the spirit is become the 
ruling and governing thing, (which is the new nature,) 
then he is called spirit; and he is made spirit before he 
ought tobe called so. And this isthe effect of regeneration, 
the creating of a man’s spirit again, that is, restoring him 
io himself. “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit,’ John iii. 6. 
When a man’s light becomes a vital thing, a powerful 
efficacious thing, then he is a child of light. “You were 
darkness, now are ye light in the Lord; wall as children 
of light,” Eph. v. 8. And we are never to look on our- 
selves as regenerate, till it comes to this; till the Divine 
Spirit have exalted our spirits into their proper dominion ; 
till there be a principle begotten that shall make divine 
discoveries significant; when it may be said, ‘‘ The law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made us free from 
the law of sin and death,’ Rom. viii. 2. And thereupon 
we may infer, ; 

7. That a degenerate and an unregenerate man is a 
miserable creature; as he is a most depraved creature, so 
he is a most wretched creature; for, take the state of his 
case, as things are with the unregenerate man, his soul is 
the seat and stage of a continual war, to no purpose. In- 
deed, the soul of a saint in this world is the seat of war, 
but it is a war to a good purpose; a war wherein he finally 
prevails, and wherein he is habitually victorious all along. 
But the soul of an unregenerate man is the seat of war in 
vain; for the right principle is always worsted, perpetually 


worsted ;‘ there is not a war as there is in the regenerate, | 


in the faculties taken separately and apart, as in the very 
heart itself, and inthe will itself. The regenerate person 
hath a war; there is a love to God, with its opposite; but 
that love is the prevailing inclination; there is faith with 
unbelief; but then faith is habitually prevailing in the re- 
generate person. In the unregenerate person there is no 


such thing as faith in the heart, love in the heart; but a 


total unbelief, a total enmity, and total fearlessness of 
God, and a total vacancy of desire after him, and delight 
in him; but there is light in his conscience: his conscience 
tells him God is worthy to be loved, worthy to be desired, 
worthy to be delighted: in, but there is nothing in his heart 
correspondent, so that this soulis a continual seat of war, 
in vain, and to no purpose; for the bent of his heart always 
carries it against the light of his mind and conscience ; so 
that, although he doth acknowledge in his conscience that 
God is the chief good, he always keeps off from him; 
that he is the highest authority, yet he always disobeys 
him; never fears him, never stands in awe of him; as 
such, therefore, this sort of creature is a miserable creature, 
he is a creature composed for torment, having a principle 
in him that always tells him what he should do, but no 
principle to enable him so to do; so that continually he 
doth against what he should do. This is as much as is 
possible to be made for torment; but then remember, it is 
self-composed; you have made yourselves so: if this be 
the case with any of us, we have fought against the grace 
and Spirit of Christ, by which this sad case should have 
been redressed: and we have habituated. ourselves td a 
course of living after the flesh, by which flesh hath got 
dominion over conscience; whereupon conscience can 
nena come to rule it, but dictates to it always in vain. 
gain. 

8. They are very happy souls in whom there is a recon- 
ciliation brought about between the light of their con- 
sciences and the temper and inclination of their hearts, by 
the conforming of the latter to the former. This createsa 
heaven within them, when a poor soul sees its way, and 
walks in it; sees that God ought to be loved, and he loves 
him; that he ought to be trusted, and trusts in him; that 
he ought to be delighted in, and delights in him: this is 
heaven on this side heaven, this is heaven under heaven, 
when conscience is the governing thing in his whole con- 
versation ; so that he doth not consider, Wherein shall I 
advantage myself by this and this negociation and affair ? 
increase my estate and my condition in this world 2 He 
doth not, finally and ultimately, consider that, but how 
shall I manage this affair to please God, so ‘as I may ap- 
‘prove myself to him, and so as that my own heart and 
conscience shall not reproach me about it? O happy man 
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that walks by this rule! This is the new creature’s rule; 
they that walk according to it, peace shall be upon them, 
and mercy upon the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16. Whena 
man hath been busy about his affairs, he may be abroad 
all day, and can 'come home and visit his tabernacle at 
night, and not sin, Job v. 24. Oh blessed thing! What 
can be the meaning of that? Can any man suppose ita 
sin to go home to his own house? No, but that he can 
visit his tabernacle without conscience of sin. I have 
kept a good conscience this day, blessed be God: it may 
be I have met with temptations, to be in a debauch by 
those that would have insulted over the weakness of my 
flesh; it may be I have, but God hath kept me. Blessed 
be God, now I can visit my tabernacle without sin, and 
lay me down in rest and peace; I can visit my tabernacle 
without spot, without any such spot. What a blessed 
thing is it, when God brings about that reconciliation 
between him and them, and where the peace is kept and 
continued between a man and his own conscience, not by 
stupifying of conscience, (a fearful thing that is,) but by 
the conforming of a man’s heart and inclinations and 
ways thereunto. 





SERMON IV.* : 


2 Cor. iv. 2. 


Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience wn the 
sight of God. 


WE have had occasion several times of considering the 
context; ‘‘ We all with open face beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord ;” so ends 
the foregoing chapter. ‘‘ Therefore, (so begins this chapter, ) 
seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy 
we faint not, but have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in crafiiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully, but by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” You know what observations have been retom- 
mended to you from this portion of Scripture, principally 
from these last words, but relatively considered, as well 
as absolutely. As, : 

1. That there is such a principle in every man, as that 
of conscience, unto which the great things of religion do 
carry with them a selfrecommending evidence. 

2. That the business of the Gospel ministry doth lie very 
principally in a transaction with the very consciences of 
men. 

3. That this transaction is to be managed im the sight of 
God. And, 

4, That from all this proceeds, in very great part, the 
unfainting vigour and resolvedness of faithful ministers 
in their work. 

We have insisted upon the first of these; we will now 
proceed as far as we can with the rest, and begin with the 
next in order; which is, : : 

2d Doctrine. That the great business of the Gospel 
ministry doth very principally lie in a transaction with 
men’s conscience. We are here to show you, Ist, wherein 
this transaction lies; and 2dly, to show that the work of 
the ministry lies in it, and must so do very principally. 

Ist, Wherein this transaction with the consciences of 
men doth lie. wae ; 

1. In dealing with men about such things chiefly as do 
most directly come under, and as are most aptto take hold 
of, their consciences; in insisting (I say) chiefly upon such 
things are as most likely to fasten wpon conscience, and 
take hold of that. 

2. In endeavouring to set such things in as clear light 
as may be, to represent them as advantageously as we can, 
that conscience may have nothing to do but to discern the 
very evidence of the things. This is plain, this is clear: 
to represent things so that at first sight they may be as- 
sented and, submitted unto as much as in us lies’ And, 
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3. To appeal hereupon to conscience about it; that is 
our business, recommending ourselves.to every man’s con- 
Science; that is what we have to do, provacare, to call 
unto conscience: ‘‘Come, do thy part; see if there be not 
‘evidence in this and that truth ;-see if there be not equity 
in this or that precept; See if there be not wickedness or 
dar ger in this or that sin; see if there be not righteousness 
and reasonableness in this or that judgment or determina- 
tion, that we find recorded in the word, and pronounced 
in reference to such and such cases.” These (you know) 
were the four heads instanced in, to let you see the things 
of religion that do carry in them a self-recommending evi- 
dence to the consciences of men. Our business must be 
to appeal to conscience about such things; to call upon it 
to do its office, to judge and pronounce, Are not these 
things so? And, 

4. To endeavour to awaken conscience, supposing it 
drowsy and somnolent, as, God knows, it is too much with 
the most ; when we have appealed to conscience, to appeal 
again, as that petitioner Fi to that great prince: ‘I ap- 

eal from thee,” said she.—“ From me! (said the prince.) 
hither will you appeal ?’—“ I appeal (said she) from 
you, asleep: you were asleep just now, while I was tell- 
ing my story: I appeal from you asleep, to you awake.” 
So we are to appeal from conscience to conscience; from 
conscience asleep to conscience awake. That must be our 
business, to endeavour, as much as in us is, to awaken 
conscience to the exercise of its office in that great busi- 
ness, that we recommend ourselves to it about. And, 

5. To answer what we can the cavils and foolish coun- 
ter-reasonings of carnal hearts against truth and against 
duty, or in favour of any way of sin, that the litigating 
humour may (as much as in us is) be repressed, and men’s 
spirits be subdued, that they may have no more to say; 
that their mouths may be stopped, and they laid under a 
restraint to lie down silenced and eonvinced before the 
Lord. And, 

6. To urge conscience to its final answer, to its deter- 
mination upon the whole, as there is such a thing as an 
answer of conscience to be finally given in particular 
cases, that we may apply ourselves to men about. And if 
conscience be rectified and sanctified, and sprinkled with 
the blood of Jesus, it will be brought at length to give a 
good answer, a complying answer, a yielding answer; as 
that which the apostle speaks of: ‘“‘ A like figure where- 
unto, (having spoken of the ark before, that saved Noah 
and his household from perishing in the universal inunda- 
tion,) even baptism, doth now save us; not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh, (not the external sign, ) butthe answer of 
a-good conscience towards God, by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. The main and _ principal 
thing that we do apply ourselves to men, and the con- 
sciences of men, about, is, to bring them back to God; that 
is, whereas the bond was broken between God and men, 
we would fain have them under new bonds, we would fain 
there should be a redintegration, that they may come into 
a covenant relation to God, through Christ again; of such 
a covenant entered into between God and the returning 
souls of men, baptism was a seal; the confirmation. It is 
not the external part of baptism that will avail a man any 
thing, not the washing away the filth of the flesh; why, 
will not that do? No, but that whereunto baptism is to 
seal; that is, the answer of a good conscience. When sin- 
ners are dealt withal, ‘Come, will you yet have God to be 
your God,—God the Father, Son, and Spirit, to be your 
God? And the soul is brought at length to yield a ready, 
free, complying answer ; ‘ Aye, with all my heart.’ This 
is that will save a man; this brings him as into an ark, to 
save him frem the common deluge of wickedness and 
wrath that do overwhelm this world. Then he is safe, then 
he is in the ark; that is, when his conscience hath given a 
complying answer, with a sincere conscience, ‘I do take 
God to be my God.’ The sign (it may be) that was applied 
many years ago, avails nothing, without the thing signi- 
fied ; but if the thing signified do come to obtain, to take 
place, here is one that takes God to be his God; then the 
business is done; then the man is safe, when the sign be- 
fore applied is now answered and filled up; there is that 
which is correspondent to it; the soul is now won, and 
brought to give its answer; the covenant stands between 
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God and it, it is a sealed covenant; and so is such an one 
marked out for safety and preservation from the common 
ruin, And this is that which we have to deal with the 
consciences of men about, to bring them to a final answer. 
Sinner, wilt thou still live without God inthe world? Wilt 
thou still wander from God? go astray from God? Dost 
thou still think it safe to live in estrangement from God, 
and neglect of him? never thinking of worshipping him, 
trusting on him, loving him; and delighting in him, from 
day to day? Or wilt thou yet at length be brought, upon 
the many applications that have been made to thy con- 
science, to answer, with a sincere conscience, ‘Now I am 
willing, from my very soul, that God shall be mine; and 
I will be his in and through Christ.’ It is herein that our 
transaction doth receive its happy issue. This is the issue 
we drive at 1o bring conscience to a final answer, if it be 
possible, ‘I am won, I am overcome; I do answer, in my 
very conscience; I judge it best and safest, most equal, 
most dutiful, and most comfortable, to fall in with the Gos- 
pel offer, and take God in Christ for my God.’ But, 

2dly. Why must our business thus lie in a transaction 
of men’s consciences? To that I shall need to say very 
little, because the thing speaks itself. That is, 

1. That there being this principle in man, which sig- 
nifies nothing else but a power to judge in such matters, 
relating to such practices as shall be laid before him. 
And, ; 

2. The objects carrying in themselves (as you have 
heard) a self-recommending evidence to this principle, 
nothing remains, nothing is left, but that in the course of 
our ministry, in the way of our dealings with men’s souls, 
that we do thus apply ourselves, do thus deal with this 
principle of conscience. Touching these objects, it is the 
office of conscience to judge of things, and the things them- 
selves carry with them an evidence that comes under the 
notion, cognizance, and judgment of conscience ;\ even by 
that very light wherewith they are clothed, and therefore 
the matter speaks itself; our business must lie there or no 
where; if we donot in these matters apply ourselves to 
the consciences of men, and treat with them, we had as 
good talk with stones and pillars. 

Therefore I shall leave that, and speak somewhat to the 
third observation, the use of which too will best fall in 
afterwards together. 

3rd Doctrine.—This transaction with the consciences of 
men must be in the sight of God,—there it must be made. 
I shall here briefly show, Ist, what this means; and 2ndly, 
why it must be so. 

Ist, What meaneth thatsuch aresolution should be taken, 
and such a course held, we will transact, and do transact 
with the consciences of men in the sight of God? What 
can the meaning of that be? Why, 

1. Negatively, the meaning of it is not, barely, that God 
shall see, or will see, how this transaction is managed. 
That is not all that is meant by it, for it is very manifest 
that the import of this speech holds forth to us somewhat 
electively done in this matter; but God’s seeing us is not 
a thing subject to our’s or any man’s choice, he will see 
whether we will or no; and if that were all that were re- 
solved in the case, it were to resolve God’s part, and not 
our own part ;.and this were idle and foolish for us to do, 
he will do his own pa and this in particular; he will 
see, look on, and behold whatsoever we do, and whatso- 
ever youdo. ‘“ All things are naked and manifest to his 
eye, with whom we have to do,” Heb. iv. 12. And, there- 
fore, it were a piece of very impertinent officiousness for us, 
to take upon us to determine and resolve, that God should 
see what we do in this matter, should look upon you and 
us, and see how the transaction between us and your con- 
sciences is ordered, that he shall take notice of it; that can- 
not be the thing meant: as if any man should say, I will 
do such or such a thing in the light of the sun; nobody 
will understand the meaning of that to be, I will make the 
sun shine, or cause the sun to shine while I do such a 
thing; he can resolve nothing, but in reference to his own 
act, and in reference to his own part. And so it is here, 
it is only in reference to our own part, that we resolv: e such 
a transaction in the sight of God. ‘Therefore, positively, 

2. There is a part or act of our own implied in this, that 
we will do such‘and such a thing, and this in particular in 
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the sight of God. And what is that? That is, we will ap- 
peal to the sight of God, and to his judgment, about what 
we doin this matter. And this is a thing electively and 
voluntarily done, as a matter of choice, that we will ap- 
peal to his eye; it is true, it is no matter of choice that 
God will see, but it is matter of choice that we will appeal 
to that eye of his, And this is the great character of sin- 
cere ones, often mentioned in Scripture; that is, that as 
they know God beholds and sees them in every thing, so 
they do study and labour to approve themselves to his eye, 
and (as it were) invocate his observation. ‘‘ Search me, O 
God, and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting,” Psal. cxxxix. 23, 24. It was a dig- 
nostick of sincerity, that was enjoined as a test upon Abra- 
ham; “I am God all-sufficient, walk before me, and be 
perfect or upright,” (Gen. xvii. 1.) Walk before me, walk 
so as apprehending my inspection, and so as to approve 
thyself to the observation of mine eye, through thy whole 
course; and with this, there is a conjunction mentioned of 
his uprightness; implying that to be a dignostick of this : 
“ Walk before me, and be upright;” walk as in my sight, 
(as only the upright man will do,) and therein show thy- 
self an upright man. So the Psalmist, “I will walk be- 
fore the Lord in the land of the living,” Ps. exvi. 9. I will 
studiously approve myself, through the whole of my walk- 
ing, unto the view and judgment of his observing eye. 
And so it is said of them who do truly, or that do the 
truth, that they bring their deeds to the light, “that they 
may be manifest that they are wrought in God,” John ii. 
21. They do willingly expose their deeds to be viewed in 
the light, from the secret consciousness that there is a 
Divine power and presence with them that doth help them 
on in their way and course; and this, they desire, should 
be made manifest, that they do not live at the common 
rate; that they do not walk as men (as the expression 1s, 
1 Cor. iii.) That it may be seen that their course is ma- 
naged in the power of a divine principle, that their works 
are wrought in God. Here is an elective appeal all along 
to the Divine eye ; which hypocrites and unsound persons 
would decline and shun even to the uttermost ; “they will 
not come to the light, lest their deeds should be reproved,” 
John iii. 20. And when it is said, “there is no darkness 
or shadow of death, where the workers of iniquity can 
hide themselves,” it implies, fain they would keep in the 
dark from the eyes of the looker upon the ways of men, 
who sees their goings. They are for the night, for a cor- 
ner, for darkness, but they can find none; they vainly seek 
it, though this be the wish of their hearts, as the poet ex- 
presseth it, “ Da mihi noctem, da mihi nubem ;” Oh for a 
cloud, oh for a dark night! We do appeal to the con- 
sciences of men, in the sight of God ; we appeal to his eye, 
voluntarily and freely desiring him to be judge when we 
deal and treat with men upon this account, whether we do 
not sincerely desire their best good, and highest glory, in 
this negociation of ours. This, therefore, is the plain 
meaning of doing what we do in this case “‘ in the sight of 
God ;” that is, as electively appealing to the eye of God, in 
the transaction and management of this affair. 

And so there are now two parts manifestly distinguish- 
able ; that is, God’s part looking on, and man’s part in ap- 
pins to his observing eye, and expressing a desire of 

is complacency in reference to those things he is looking 
upon; but then, as to our own part, or man’s part, wherein 
we are concerned, which lies under our present considera- 
tion, that you may also see is two-fold; that is, there is 
the preacher’s part, and there is the hearer’s part ; it is the 
former of these that is directly here meant; and the latter 
implicitly and by consequence. 

1. The former is meant directly, that is, they whose bu- 
siness it is, as ministers of the Gospel, to treat and deal 
with the souls of men; their part is directly there ex- 
pressed, to appeal to the eye of God, concerning their 
own integrity and the uprightness of their aims, in all 
the applications they may make from him, and upon his 
account to souls, But then, ; 

2. The hearer’s part is implied; not as that in reference 
whereto we can undertake, but as that in reference whereto 
we do and must endeavour ; that is, that they also may be 
brought to appeal to the eye of God, in this transaction that 
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is between us and their consciences, This is that we must 
endeavour. As, 

1. We must endeavour to make them sensible of the 
Divine presence, in which we are at such times as these. 
That is incumbent upon us on our part, that we engage 
you as much as in us is, to do your part; that is, to appeal 
jointly with us to the eye of God, about that for which we 
appeal to you and your consciences: our business must be 
to make you apprehensive and sensible, thatwe are in the 
presence of God; that there is a Divine eye inspecting us, 
looking upon us; we must put you in mind of this, that 
we speak and you hear in the presence of God, and under 
the observation of his eye, his piercing eye is upon us, he 
sees with what mind and design the speaker preacheth ; 
he observes with what temper and disposition of mind 
every hearer heareth. This we are to our utmost to make 
you apprehensive of. And, ‘ 

2. Supposing deviations and wanderings, (to which we 
are always too prone,) we must summon you into the 
Divine presence, so as to let the matter we deal with you 
about, be transacted as in that presence; we must deal 
with you as upon such a supposition as this, It is an easy 
thing for you to put off a man that speaks to you ;—you 
think you may boldly and safely slight the words of a poor 
mortal man; but we must have you into the presence of 
God, and all this affair must be transacted as under the 
eye. Ifyou do disregard what a poor mortal man saith to 
you, come, let you and I go before the Lord now, here he 
is upon the throne ; pray let him have the hearing of the 
controversy between you and us; give him the hearing of 
it, let him see the state of the case, submit the matter be- 
tween us to his judgment, whether you ought not to receive 
such and such truths, whether you ought not to comply 
and yield to the authority of such and such precepts, and 
whether you ought not to dread and shun to the uttermost 
such and such sins. Pray let the great God have the hear- 
ing of the business; we summon you into his presence, 
and would not have you regard us in what we say, but 
him. And if we should go to particular instances; it may 
be, there are such and such sins that divers of you have 
been from time to time admonished of, and it hath been all 
in vain; you would never give us the hearing; we have 
spoke (as it were) to the wind. Suppose a licentious 
young man have given up himself to walk in the way of 
his own heart; and we have reasoned the matter with 
such, and debated it with them, whether it were noi safer 
for them tobe under the Divine government, to walk ac- 
cording to Divine prescriptions, than follow the hurry and 
impetus of sensual inclinations; telling them this will be 
your death, this will be your ruin, this you will rue for 
another day; but they will not hear us. Then we only 
say, in this case, “ Come, and let you and I go before the 
Lord;” and let the matter be reasoned out in his sight, or 
in his hearing, and let him judge between you and us, 
whether you ought not to hearken, whether it will be fit 
for you, a creafture, to oppose the will of your Creator; one 
that was raised out of the dust but the other day, to oppose 
your appetite and inclination to his authority, to his wis- 
dom, to his good, and righteous, and holy will? Do but 
try, and see what courage and confidence you can have 
thus to give the cause to your own will, fancy, and humour, 
against his will, wisdom, and authority; now you are 
brought before his throne, and now the matter comes to be 
transacted immediately asunder his eye, between you and 
a poor messenger of his, that he ernploysin his work; and 
so, though we can only directly do our own part in this 
business, as appealing to conscience under God’s eye; we 
must likewise Bul you upon your part, that is, must sum- 
mon you, and draw you in with us, into such an appeal to 
God, when we are dealing with your consciences in their 
souls’ concerns. 

Now, by this time, I hope you see what this transaction 
with the consciences of men, as in the sight of God, doth 
mean. Andif, 

2ndly, You would know why it must be thus, why this | 
transaction should be with the consciences ofmen in thesight 
of God, manifold reasons presently offer themselves. As, 

1. It is his work that we are employed in, his business 
that we go about, when we speak to men to turn and live, 
when we would have them repent and believe the Gospel ; 
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when we would have you come back to God, and pay your 
homage unto him, it is his work that we are doing all this 
time. And why should we not, as much as it is possible, 
aim and endeavour, that we may see how his work is 
done? That is, that we bring you under his eye as much 
as in us is. 

2. We go about this work of his continually in his 
name, It is his work, and done in his name; by his au- 
thority we continue in it, being sent of him. Why should 
not what is done in his name, be done under his eye, even 
of our own design and choice, as much as is possible, on 
the one hand and the other? For whatsoever we are to 
do, we are to do in the Lord's name; we that speak, are 
to speak in the Lord’s name; you that hear, are to hear 
in the Lord’s name, or hear what is spoken in his name. 
And why should it not be a matter of choice with us, 
ra all be transacted as under his eye and in his sight ? 

n ? 

3. He hath equal power over us, and over you; his 
power obtains alike over all; and where we are sure his 
power is alike over all, why should we not all endeavour 
alike to walk under his eye, and labour to approve our- 
selves to his eye, under which all are? And, 

4. He perfectly knows ail matters of fact that do belong 
to this transaction ; and, therefore, since we are sure he 
doth, it is better that we consider it, and accordingly, 
study to approve ourselves to his inspection; he doth 
know all the matter of fact; he knows my thoughts, and 
all your thoughts, throughout this whole transaction, on 
such a day, and at such a time as this. And, 

5. He is the only competent judge of the matter of 
right; whether you or I do right or wrong, in reference 
to what is spoken and heard. And lastly, 

6. To be sure, he will be the final judge; it is good for 
us to consent and agree to it, that he shall be the present 
judge, and that then this transaction be carried on de- 
signedly under his eye;-he will be the judge at last, when 
the secret of all hearts shall be laid open, and there is no 
declining his judgment; certainly, therefore, it is the 
wisest and best course, as much as possible, by consent and 
willingly to bring things under his eye, and notice now ; 
and endeavour to approve all this transaction to the in- 
spection, the present inspection of that eye, the final judg- 
ment whereof we cannotavert.' . - 

And so way is made for somewhat of use, in reference 
to this two-fold observation, that we have thus far insisted 
on: many things might be said, but for present take this. 

We may see by all this what the case is like, of them 
that live long disobedient to the voice of the Gospel, under 
which they live. See a little and judge of the state of their 
case and affairs. They that live statedly under the Gospel, 
must be supposed to have many applications made to their 
consciences, for that is the very business of the Gospel, 
immediately to apply itself to the very consciences of 

~men; for you that have lived long under the Gospel, 
(whether successfully or unsuccessfully,) there have been 
many applications made to your consciences, by those that 
have been employed in this work about matters of the 
highest importance and concern; you had best consider 
with what success and with what effect; but if it hath 
been with little, that is, if hitherto you have disobeyed the 
voice of that Gospel, under which you have so long lived, 
-it cannot but have been with very great regret, many turns 
and reclamations of your consciences : if conscience were 
not a capable principle of judgment, when it is applied 
unto, ies appeals are made to it,—it would be the 
vainest thing in all the world to talk of commending our- 
selves to the consciences of men, in the sight of God, as 
the apostle here speaks. Why to their consciences? It 
were as good do it to any thing else as conscience,—if 
conscience be not a principle susceptible of conviction, 
when it is applied unto. Therefore now let it be con- 
sidered, that conscience is a judge wherever it hath place 
and is applied unto; it doth (as it were) keep its power ; 
and, indeed, it is capable of sustaining several parts: 
where there isa judicature, there is a registry too ; and it 
is as well capable of recording things as of judging them. 
It may be, many have made it their business to slur and 
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blot the records that are kept in the court of conscience, 
But that is a vain thing, this shall all come into view 
again, Every time that thou hast come, with a vain 
heart, into the presence of God; every time thou hast 
offered here the sacrifice of a fool; every time thou hast 
come like such an one, with thine eyes in the ends of the 
earth, when they should have been intent upon the Divine 
Majesty, to pay thy homage to him; every time thou hast 
opposed resolution against conviction of conscience, thou 
wert convinced in thy conscience, certainly there must be 
a change, and a reformation } things must not be with me 
as they have been; it is not a right way I have been, but 
thou hast resolved, I will not reform,—I will live as I 
have lived, do as I have done: every time that Christ hath 
been offered to thee, and thou hast refused him, and he 
hath had cause to complain, as in the prophet, “‘ My pec- 
ple would not hearken to my voice; Israel would have 
none of me,” (Psalm 1xxxi. 11.) they that call themselves 
mine, profess themselves Christians, call themselves by 
my name,would have none of me: every time thou hast 
been urged, If thou wilt have life, thou must have the 
Son; ‘he that hath the Son, hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son, hath not life,” John v.12. Come, (saith 
God,) wilt thou have my Son? Thou hast not said, Yea ; 
thy heart hath not consented; and that is all one as if 
thou hast said, No; when the thing hath not been done 
so often, hast thou been recorded a refuser of the Son of 
God ? thy conscience hath been convinced over and over, 
I ought to recéive the Son of God; this command being 
brought to me from heaven, to believe in his name; that 
is, to resign myself to him, and submit myself to him; 
but I never did, I never have; this is a most fearful case, 
that there ever should be such records in a man’s con- 
science against him; to which there have been continual 
additions, from Lord’s day to Lord’s day, through a long 
tract of time, and yet my course hath been the same. Not- 
withstanding all the reclamations of conscience, there 
hath been no reformation in my heart, none in my life; I 
am just the same as I was seven or ten years ago; so many 
convictions of conscience yet to be answered, for the; 
never have been yet. Oh, think of the state of their affairs 
that have lived long under the Gospel, disobedient to it. 
Conscience hath been still applied to, and appealed to in 
the sight of God, under his eye and notice; and yet there 
hath been no consent, no compliance given; “ Happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth,” Rom. xiv. 22. That carries a dreadful inti- 
mation, Cursed is he that condemneth himself in that 
thing which he alloweth; that he alloweth. It was a good 
thing to have accepted the Son of God, to have turned to 
God, and come to an agreement with him in and by his 
Son, and to have broken off every evil way, and to have 
betaken myself to a strict and regular course of walking 
with God, a very good thing! what a cursed thing, a dis- 
mal thing, is it then to condemn oneself in the thing 
which he alloweth ? I allow all this to be good, and soam 
self-condemned for not doing it. “If our hearts condemn 
us, God is greater than our hearts,” 1 John iii. 29. When 
aman is condemned in his own heart; when he hath a 
judgment in his conscience about any matter, indefinitely 
considered, and his practice runs counter, so as to bring 
himself unawares under the judgment of it. “ Thou art 
inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art that judgest, for 
wherein thou judgest another, thou condemneth thyself,” 
Rom. ii. 1. Which is spoken in reference to what was 
said in the foregoing words, “‘ Who, knowing the judg- 
ment of God, that they who commit such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the same, but take pleasure 
in those that do them,” Rom. i. last verse. They know 
that judgment; it stands as a judgment, and a righteous 
one, in their view; they themselves have judged this 
judgment to be right. Thou art then inexcusable, O man, 
that judgest in what thou judgest; thou hast judged such 
and such a way to be evil, and such and such a determi- 
nation in reference thereunto to be righteous, and yet by 
doing that thing, thou dost run thyself under such a judg- 
ment and doom. Oh! what an inexcusable creature art 
thou ! 
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Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience. 
' Our business must be at this time (as you foreknow) 
the application of two of those observations together which 
have been gathered from these words ; (two doctrines ap- 
plied together ;) to wit, the second, That the great busi- 
hess of the ministry lies in an immediate transaction with 
men’s consciences; and the third, That this transaction 
with the consciences of men is to be managed in the sight 
of God. These two have been opened, and are now to 
be applied together ; and there are many things which it 
ie very obvious to infer from the one or the other of them. 

S, 

1, That therefore, in carrying on the ministerial work, 
such things are mostly to be insisted. on, as are most ac- 
commodate to conscience, and are apt to take hold of it; 
and about which we may, with the greatest confidence and 
clearness, appeal to the consciences of men : when once it 
is understood what principle in men we are to apply our- 
selves to in the ministerial work, it is then very obvious 
to collect what sort of things we are principally to insist 
upon in the managing of it. And you see what that prin- 
ciple is; it is not that we are wont to call wit, or fancy, or 
honour, or even the speculative understanding, or a dispo- 
sition to religious disputes, about little, and doubtful, and 
less necessary matters ; much less is it carnal appetite and 
inclination, that is to be concerned, so as to be pleased, or 
(at least) not to be displeased, not to be crossed, not to be 
vexed, not contended against ; and, therefore, the things 
we have to say to men, in carrying on of our ministerial 
work, they must be quite of another nature from what 
would accommodate such principles as these in them. 
And you may easily apprehend how instructive this infer- 
ence may be to all of you; and I hope you do apprehend 
it, though in the direct aspect of it it doth only respect 
Gospel ministers., And you might very well think it 
strange, and very little worth the while, that so many 
hundreds of persons should come together, only to hear 
ministers ee to one another; but yet, when you do 
understand what is fit for us to preach, you will also un- 
derstand what is fit for you to hear, and what is necessary 
for you to receive, and to expect, and covet to hear most 
of all, and befcre other things ; and so you cannot but see 
of how universal concernment what I now infer must be 
to us all; that is, that you are not to expect from us, (if we 
will faithfully pursue that which is our proper work, of 
applying ourselves directly and closely to the consciences 
of men) you are not to expect (I say) fine and quaint sen- 
tences, elegant and well-formed orations; you are not to 
expect curious airy notions and speculations; and much 
less are you to expect that we should only prophesy to 
you smooth and pleasant things, that we may be sure will 
not offend, that will not bear hard upon any man’s incli- 
nations, how ill or irregular soever they may be ; you can- 
not think any thing of this to be our business, when we 
have conscience to deal with in this matter, and are to ap- 
ply ourselves immediately and directly thither, and in the 
sight of God, and under his eye: nor are you to expect 
that we should entertain you much with perplexed dis- 
putes about little and disputable matters ; and which, com- 
monly, by how much the more disputable they are, are so 
much the less necessary, God having so mercifully pro- 
vided, that those things that should be most necessary, 
should be always plain, and so should need the least dis- 
pute. I know some have wondered, that when divers have 
very much concerned themselves in this juncture of time, 
both from the pulpit, and by the press, to propagate dis- 
putes about lesser differences, in matters of religion, there 

should be so great a silence about these things among us; 
and we must really and freely declare to you, we have no 
leisure to mind those lesser things, we are taken up about 
greater, and we think we are bound to be taken up about 
unspeakably greater things. I do consider again and again, 
“ * Preached February 15th, 1690. : 
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that saying of the apostle, ‘‘ Study to be quiet, and do your. 
own business,” 1 Thess. iv. 11. And for my part, I think 
this to be our business,—to deal with the consciences of 
men in the plainést and most important things, such as 
are most apt to fasten upon and take hold of conscience; 
for as to those lesser things, there is much that is very dis- 
putable about them; some indeed do think those things 
to be indifferent, which others think to be unlawful in the 
worship of God ; yet this is plain then, by consent on bot 
sides, that they may be safely enough let alone, as to what 
they carry in themselves; and, therefore, we content our- 
selves to let them alone. This is plain, they may be well 
let alone: and when the apostle doth here speak of this 
thing, ‘by manifestation of the truth, commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” you 
see what, and about what things it was, by what follows: 
—“If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost ;” 
why then, by the manifestation of such truth as is neces- 
sary to prevent men being lost; that is, as is necessary in 
itself to their satiation, that they may not be lost; it was 
by such things, by which they sought to commend them- 
selves to the conscience of every man in the sight of God. 
I know, indeed, there is a necessity commonly alleged by 
some for these lesser things; that is, that though they are 
not necessary in themselves, they may become necessary 
as being enjoined. it is very true, indeed, if that were. 
agreed on both sides, that they were indifferent,—we could 
readily say so with them; but they themselves very well 
know that that is not the state of the case between them 
and us; while on the one side such things are indifferent, 
on the other side, it is said, in the worship of God it is 
unlawful. And though it be true, indeed, that we are 
bound to obey every injunction of man, for the Lord’s 
sake ; yet we are bound to obey none of them against him ; 
therefore, that is plain, about things in dispute, the safest 
way is to be unconcerned, in matters of which, there is 
some doubt. And every good man must concur with us 
in this principle, though the particular application of it to 
this or that case, the peculiarity and difference of their 
own judgment, obligeth them to disagree; but we shall 
certainly agree with all good and serious men, that differ 
from us about these lesser matters, in insisting principally 
and chiefly upon such matters as are necessary to save 
souls from being lost ; for it is plain, that good and serious 
men do so too, and let those matters alone for the most 
part, and have as little mind to concern themselves about 
them, as we have; and no doubt, but that when we shall 
more generally agree to pursue such things most, as tend 
to promote and propagate the power of godliness, and 
keep it alive, and prevent (as much as in us is) all from 
acquiescing and taking up their rest, in any form whatso- 
ever, without it; when we shall all agree to make it our 
common business, to press the things that do belong to 
living, real, substantial godliness; and mutually to seek 
one another’s common welfare, as we would do our own ; 
when we agree to press and insist on these two great 
capital things, — which hang all the law and the pro- 
hets; that is, loving the Lord our God with all our 
earts, and with all our souls, and with all our might, and 
with all our mind, and loving our neighvour as ourselves; 
I doubt not but as to all these lesser differences, or differ- 
ences about lesser matters, either we shall come to an 
agreement about them too, in time; or our disagreement 
will be, upon the matter, equal to an agreement ;—that is, 
we shall disagree without displeasure, without being angry 
at one another for our disagreement; or, because that such 
and such will not make our consciences the measure and 
standard of their’s,—a poor matter of quarrel, and certainly 
a most unrighteous one, that I should be offended at any 
man, because he will not make my conscience the measure 
of his; and it is upon the matter, all one in this our pre- 
sent state, whether there be a full and throughout agree- 
ment in every little thing, in judgment or practice; or, 
whether we can, very contentedly, bear with one another’s 
differences. If we can do so, if we can disagree with one 
another modestly, and without expecting that another 
should resign and surrender the judgment of his conscience 
to the government of mine: if we can disagree with 
an humble sense of our common, yet remaining, ignorance, 
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and how little do all of us know, and how much yet needs 
to be added to our knowledge, even about the most im- 
poriant things; truly disagreement upon such terms, so 
placid, so charitable, so calm, so unapt to offend, and which 
doth so little offend, will be a good step,—the next step to 
a perfect throughout agreement. It may be, that will 
never be in this world, or while our earthly state continues. 
But if our disagreement be thus managed, it will be less 
material; whether it be or no unto our peace, it can never 
be necessary unto them that are of a peaceable temper and 
disposition of themselves aforehand; but they who are 
not so, that have an unpeaceable temper and disposition in 
them, will always find one matter of quarrel and another ; 
and if such things were once composed and taken up, 
would be sure to find out others; but this we may always 
reckon upon, that such as will be faithful in the ministerial 
work, we must expect to hear from them such things (as 
you have heard) that may carry in them a recommendable- 
ness to the consciences of men: in which, when conscience 
is urged with matter of duty upon them, it will apprehend 
a bonum: my conscience tells me I shall be the better for 
itif Itake this course. if I walk in such a way as the 
greatthings which concern the substance of religion direct 
unto, whereas those lesser matters, when you come to seek 
in them for a bonum, search into them for what they have 
of real good in them; you think to grasp at them for 
somewhat, and you grasp at nothing; you go to embrace 
them, and you embrace only a shadow, and hug an empty 
cloud and no more. They are things, which conscience 
cannot feel to have any real and substantial goodness in 
them ;—that then is the first thing hence inferred. Are 
- We, in our ministerial work, to apply and commend our- 
selves to the consciences of men, and even in the sight of 
God? We then must deal with them about such things, 
that are most apt and accommodate to this purpose, to 
take hold of men’s consciences. 
2. If the work of the ministry do lie so much about men’s 
consciences, we must reckon that the work of the Holy 
Ghost (who is to animate this ministry, and make it pros- 
perous) must lie first and most immediately about the 
consciences of men too; not that it takes up there, but 
‘it is through conscience that it must touch men’s hearts. 
“We commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God; but if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
- that are lost, in whom the God of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them that believe not. But God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into our hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” If youview 
the series of the discourse, you will find that that speaks 
(as well as the matter speaks) itself, that God’s way is to 
Shine into hearts through convinced consciences: and this 
ministration, in all the forgoing chapter that the apostle 
refers to, is called the manifestation of the spirit, and by 
it we are “changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord; to 
Wit, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” “Therefore,” (saith the 
apostle, in the following words,) ‘‘ having received this 
ministry, we faint not ;” a ministry, managed by the Hol 
Ghost. Now, if the immediate first subject of this mi- 
nistry hath to do with the consciences of men, then. the 
consciences of men must be that which the Holy Ghost 
must have to do with too; for the supreme Agent, and 
the subordinate, are both to operate upon the same sub- 
ject,—as you now that are writing, your hand and pen 
write upon the same paper, and not your hand upon one, 
and your pen uffon another. It is conscience that is the 
seat of conviction, and thither the Holy Ghost, by the 
Gospel ministry, doth apply itself for this purpose ; ‘‘ When 
he is come, he shall convince the world of sin, and_of 
righteousness, and of judgment,” John xvi.8. The Com- 
forter, (so we read it,) when he is come, shall do so and so; 
but sure we do much misread it when we read it so. 
Paracletos is the word, the paraclete; the proper signifi- 
cation is the advocate or pleader, a pleader as at law. 
The disciples were here overwhelmed with sorrow, to think 
what would become of them when their Lord was gone, 
of which he had been immediately foretelling them; ‘“ Be- 
_ cause I have told you that I must be gone from you, sor- 
row hath filled your heart;” that is, they did recount with 
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themselves, since he had told them, in the close of the 
foregoing chapter, that they should be witnesses for him, 
because they had been withhim from the beginning ; then, 
think they, the whole weight and stress of the Christian 
cause in this world lies upon our shoulders, and we shall 
surely sink under it; Who are we that we should think 
to set up a new religion in the world,—a religion, against 
which all sorts, both Jews and Gentiles, have so rooted and 
natural a prejudice ? What, are we for this? Why saith 
our Lord Christ, never trouble yourselves, when I go, tke 
advocate shall come,—that pleader, that mighty pleader; 
and he shall make strange. work in the world when once-he 
comes ; he shall take up my cause; whereas I have been 
traduced and charged as a seducer, and a deceiver, he shall 
convince the world of sin, because they believe not in me, 
and of my righteousness and the equity of my righteous 
cause; and, thereupon, of the very completing and per- 
fection of that righteousness, which is to be had by me; 
which depends thereupon; and of judgment, when I shall 
be known to be enthroned, and to have all government, 
and principality, and power, put under me, or into my 
hands,—and so the Christian cause shall live, and spread, 
and triumph, when I am gone, and so much the more for 
my being so, for if I be not gone, that great pleader will 
not come, and when he comes, this shall be his great 
business, conviction,—he shall fasten such conviction 
upon the consciences of men, they shall not be able to 
withstand and baffle. Oh, when that mighty Spirit comes 
among us, then will no man be able to persist in a carnal 
course and habit of heart and life; but this Spirit will 
make them weary of it, they will never be able to endure 
the weight and pressure of his convictions, when through 
the Gospel ministry he comes to fasten and take hold of 
consciences, and to implead them upon such an account. 
What? Is this christianity? Is this like a living union 
with the Son of God, the Lord from heaven? ‘To live 
continually like worms of this earth, grovelling in the dust, 
always minding and savouring no higher and no greater 
thing? But, again, 

3. Is the ministerial work to be managed in the very 
sight of God, with the consciences of men? Then (this 
having a very ill look upon-the kingdom and interest of 
the wicked one) it is obvious further to infer, that the 
devil’s work must lie very much too about the consciences 
of men; that is, to blind conscience, to cheat conscience, 
to deceive conscience, to disguise and misrepresent things 
to the consciences of men; so you seeit allows, if our 
Gospel be hid,—if it doth not reach home with convictive 
and energetical light to the very consciences of men, it 
is because ‘‘the god of this world hath blinded their 
minds :” it doth reach home with such light, except to 
them that are lost, in whom the god of this world hath 
blinded their minds. If men cannot see what is their 
way and duty in very plain and evident things; as that a 
man, who was a sinner even by nature, and under wrath, 
can never be acceptable to God, but for the sake of a 
Redeemer; and never for his sake, if he have not living 
union with him, if he be not in him, and so in him as to 
be a new creature,—old things being done away, and all 
things being become new. If men cannot see truth in so 
plain matters as these, that speak themselves to every 
man’s conscience, it is, because the God of this world 
hath blinded their eyes. If the work of the Gospel, and 
of the Spirit that breathes in it, be with the consciences. of 
men, the devil’s work must lie there too; if it be possible 
to blind conscience and disguise things to conscience ; 
that is, to corrupt man’s judgments of things, and to make 
them to apprehend things otherwise than they are. And 
so it was that he did apply himself to our first parents, 
only by putting false glosses upon those plain preceptive 
and monitory words that should have obliged and awed 
conscience. Oh, never think God meaneth such severity 
to you, ye shall not die if you eat of this fruit; never 
think he intended youshould die; no, this is that will 
make you wise and knowing, far beyond what you are, 
you will be as gods, knowing good and evil. His busi- 
ness was to put a false gloss and colour upon things, to 
deceive their judgments and consciences, and to lead 
them into transgression, and this his design is still to 
keep men in that state of apostacy into which he had 
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drawn them from returning to God, only by imposing 
upon and cheating their consciences. Notwithstanding 
this loose and careless course you hold, never trouble 
yourselves, all will be well enough, a formal religion will 
serve the turn, and be less painful and laborious to you 
than that real one, and that living one that is from time 
to time so much pressed upon you. It will serve your 
turn to go to church, or go to a meeting, and hear a ser- 
mon on the Lord’s day, and live as you list all the week 
long; you never need concern yourselves further. All the 
devil’s care is to keep conscience from doing its duty 
and its proper oflice, that if it-be applied and appealed to 
by us, in the ministry of the Gospel, you may not attend 
it; it may not be at leisure to hear what we say, that it 
may be kept asleep, or diverted some way or other, or that 
it may otherwise attend things than according to the truth. 

4, We may further infer hence, that since the business 
of the ministry is to transact with conscience, from time to 
time, in the very sight of God; they that live under such 
a ministry, if conscience. ever come to be awakened into 
exercise, they must live a very weary life, if they live ina 
course of sin and estrangement from God. They that will, 
Ci say,) under such a ministry, sin on still, and wander 
from God, still they will lead a very weary life; it must 
needs be a very uneasy course that such must hold in the 
world; for if conscience be awakened and do attend, they 
will be continually hearing things that tend to disturb and 
disquiet them, and make them apprehend danger, and see 
themselves like to be ruined, and undone, and lost, in the 
course that they hold: and therefore, certainly, the case is 
very deplorable of such persons, who, under such a minis- 
try, do still live in sin, whether they live in a course of 
very gross wickedness, or whether they keep in a course of 
vain formal religion, and no more. They must be very 
uneasy if conscience be awake; and if conscience be not 
awake, it is worse, and their case more deplorable. And 
really it is dismal to think of it, that such persons should 
hear so much, from day to day, that hath a tendency in it 
to make them to fear and suspect their present way, and 
present state, with so little effect; for on they go only be- 
cause (though that be uneasy to them) they apprehend to 
get that sin subdued and mortified, that hath governed in 
them and had the throne, will be more uneasy; and since 
it comes to pass, that, things being brought to this pass, 
either sin must be mortified, or conscience must be morti- 
fied, they betake themselves to the latter. If they cannot 
be patient of it, that sin must die, and undergo mortifica- 
tion, then, of consequence, they must betake themselves 
to this, that conscience must undergo this dying and mor- 
tification; and so, really, they have a very uneasy task of 
it, that they must, for their own peace sake, be continually 
fighting against conscience, from one Lord’s day to an- 
other, and endeavouring that it may let them alone in their 
old security, in their old carnality, in their old neglect of 
God. Here is their business with their consciences. Oh, 
conscience, let me live in neglect of Christ, and be quiet! 
Let me live fearless of God in this life, and be quiet! Let 
me live a prayerless life, and be quiet! But conscience 
cannot very easily submit to let such be quiet, because 
there are such courses taken, from time to time, while they 
live under such a mmistry, whereby we must be applying 
ourselves to their consciences, in the sightof God. ‘This 
awakens conscience afresh, and then it must be laid asleep 
again; so toilsome and uneasy a way of it have some to 
perdition; they are fain to fight their way to hell, even 
through so many and so great difficulties. And, 

.5. We may further infer, that if the Gospel ministry is 
principally to be taken up in dealing with the consciences 
of men in the sight of God, it can be noshame to any man 
to be in this way conquered and subdued, and brought 
under’to the foot of God in Christ: it can be no shame to 
any body to be thus conquered; for to be conquered by 
conscience is, upon the matter, to be conquered by him- 
self. You have no reason to be ashamed to be conquered 
by yourself; you yield to yourself in the case; you yield 
to your own light, that which God hath made your own; 
you yield to your convinced judgment; you have no cause 
to be ashamed of that. Itis ashame for a man to be 
cheated, to be imposed upon, to be made to appear a fool, 
as évery sinner is that goes on in the way of his own heart, 
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“ disobedient, and deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures,” Titus iii. 3. But itis no shame for a man io be un- 
deceived; it is no shame for a man to be brought to exer- 
cise a right judgment, once certified and set aright in him. 
This is a glory, to be thus conquered: you are indeed con- 
quered; you alter you course; you cease to be what you 
were; but it is brought to that pass, you do but yield to 
yourself, . to your own light, yield to your own judg- 
ment, and to the power of that conviction you see is no 
longer to be withstood. And upon the same account, — 

6. They that do conquer conscience and Gospel light in 
such a sense, have no reason to boast of their victory ; they 
have very little reason, to brag; they that can say and tell 
their companions, I have heard such and such a sermon, 
and it put me into a deadly qualm; I knew not what to do; 
my heart almost failed me, and began to misgive me; and 
I began to think within myself, I must alter my course, I 
must become a Christian in good earnest; 1 had such 
thoughts as these, and such inclinations, but I have over- 
come them; I have conquered conscience; I have got the 
victory over them. Alas! these men have little reason to 
boast of this, of having conquered their reason, judgment, 
conscience, and light, and made these to give place to lust 
and sensual inclinations; when a man hath been sum- 
moned and called into the presence of God, and hath had 
so mighty a load laid upon his spirit, as to have sucha 
thing contested with him in the sight of God, and under 
the Divine eye, yet he hath conquered it, got the victory ; 
this, certainly, he hath no cause to boast or brag of. 
dismal victory! a few such victories as these will undo 
him quite. If God should let you carry the cause, carry 
the victory, from day today, this victory will end in a 
total and endless ruin. Again, 

7. We may further infer, that, since this ministerial 
work is to be managed with the very consciences of menin 
the sight of God, it is one of the most weighty, solemn 
things that a man can oe! go about, to hear a sermon 
where he is likely to be dealt with at this rate; that is, 
generally to go to hear a Gospel sermon, according to the 
true import of the Gospel, and the true design of the Gos- 
pel ministry, it is one of the awfullest, solemnest things that 
aman can go about in the world: for he ought tq reclxon 
in this case, I am now going to such a place, and for what ? 
Why, it is to hear a-sermon, in which I expect my con- 
science is to be appealed to all along; and it is to be ap- 
pealed unto in the sight of God; and the minister will sum- 
mon me into the presence of God: and if I do not yield,— 
but my heart hesitates, and stands off,—I expect to hear 
this from him; Come, let you and I debate this matter in 


- the sight of God, before the throne of God, and see if you 


know how to baffle conscience, and reject its convictions, 
in the sight of God, and while God looks on and audits the 
business between you and me, and between you and your 
own conscience. Itis a great thing to go to hear a ser- 
mon upon such terms; many little think what they do, 
when they run to a sermon as they would to a play, or to 
such a meeting as they would to a bear-baiting; but if 
they would but consider what the Gospel ministry is, and 
wherein it lies, in a transaction with men’s consciences, 
and that transaction to be managed in the sight of God, 
they would find it an awful thing to go to hear a sermon 
upon these terms. 

2nd Use. And, therefore, now for a conclusion to be 
added to these inferences, as somewhat of further use, 
pray let this put you, in the next place, upon reflection, 
upon considering ; you have lived long under the Gospel, 
under the ministry of it; the very business whereof was 
to transact with your consciences in the sight of God, 
Pray do but inquire, ; 

1. Have you been wont to engage your consciences in 
this transaction? And, 

2. Have you been wont to do it as in the sight of God, 
yen or nay ? for hitherto you have been called, to this you 

ave been called; your consciences have been applied and 
appealed to; have you heard their voice answering thus ; 

hy, Iam called to a transaction, to my part in a trans- 

action I agree readily, my conscience shall be appealed to ? 
And, further, have you agreed the transaction shall be in 
the sight of God, answering thus; “I am willing to be 
judged by the impartial supreme Judge, and if I cannot 
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approve myself in his sight, I will condemn and abase my- 
self in his sight?’ I pray, hath it been wont to be so with 
you in that long tract of time wherein you have sat under 
the Gospel ? Have you engaged conscience in such a trans- 
action as this? And have you done it in the sight of God, 
from time to time? If you have not, hence is your not 
profiting ; hence is your sitting under the Gospel, from year 
to year, to no purpose. Conscience hath been spoken to, 
and would never answer ; you have been careful to keep 
it asleep, to keep it undisturbed; you have declined the 
Divine presence; you would not come and present your- 
selves before the judicature of God; you have laboured to 
stifle all such thoughts as much as in you was; your case 
is, then, as our Saviour represents it with the Jews; 
““Whereto shall I liken this generation ; they are like chil- 
dren sitting in the market-place, and calling their fellows, 
and saying, We have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye have not la- 
mented,” Matt. xi. 16. Even so it is with this generation. 
And is it not so with our generation, too? We speak to 
the consciences of men, and they do not echo back; they 
give no corfespondent answer; when we would transact 
with them, they are dead, orasleep. And hence, no good 
is done ; conscience is not engaged; it will not advert to 
the business in hand; it minds itnot: and thereupon the 


kingdom of God doth not suffer violence, (Matt. xi. 12.) as 


in that same context; “‘ For until now (saith our Saviour) 
the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force’ But now there is a dead calm, a dead 
flat, and we pipe to men, and they donot dance; we mourn 
to them, and they do not lament; there is no echo, no cor- 
respondent voice. This is now (saith he) the case of this 
generation. But I might here be a little more particular 
in my inguiry. And, 

1, You know you have been often urged and pressed, as 
to a thing wherein the very substance of all religion doth 
inchoatively consist and lie, all serious and living reli- 
gion ; that is, a solemn surrender of yourselves to God in 
Christ. ‘“ Yield yourselves to God,” Rom. vi. 13.“ Pre- 
sent yourselves to him a living sacrifice,’ Rom. xii. 1. 
As it is said of those Christians, ‘‘ They gave themselves 
to the Lord,” 2 Cor. viii. 5. Hath not this been a thing 
plain to your consciences, that you ought to have done so? 
And have none of you lived in neglect of it to this day? 
You could never find a leisure time wherein solemnly to 
apply yourselves to God in Christ, and say, Lord, I now 
come to surrender to thee thine own; I have brought 
thee back a stray, a wandering creature, myself, my own 
self: accept a poor wandering soul, that now desires to 
give up itself to thee, and take thee, in Christ, for mine. 
A plain thing as any thing can be to any conscience of 
man; conscience hath been frequently applied to in this 

case, as in the sight of God,.and yet, from year to year, 
no such thing as this hath ever been done. Again, 

2. To consider how often you have been spoken to 
about solemn preparation for such a day’s work as this; 
to come with prepared hearts, in some measure, at least 
to design to come prepared to the holy solemnities of 
such a day. God knows how often you have been appli- 
ed to and conscience hath been spoken to in this mater ; 
but with what effect, you in great part know, that still are 
wont to rush upon the sacred folemnities of such a day 
without considering—It is for my life, for my soul; it is 
in order to eternity, that lam approaching into the pre- 
sence of God; and that it is that God that made me I 

- have to do with; him I am going to serve, him IJ am go- 
ing to seek. 

“3. How 6ften haath conscience been appealed to about 
prayer ! a course of prayer! of secret closet prayer, and 
family prayer! God knows with what effect. A dismal 
thing, if any of you have suffered a conviction of con- 
science about this years ago, and yet still live in the ne- 
glect of this, against conscience, to this very day. And, 

4. About the great business of watchfulness, concerning 
which we have heard so much of late. Conscience hath 
been there applied to, as in the sight of God. Pray con- 
Sider, are any of us become more watchful for it over our 
spirits, and over our way and course? It will be of great 
concernment to us, to urge ourselves, faithfully, and im- 
partially, with ees questions and inguiries as these. 
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And then, to close all, pray hereupon let us be persua- 
ded and prevailed upon more to commune with conscience, 
and to commune with it in the sight of God, sceing we 
are in the sight of God put upon it. And to comply with 
conscience, yield to it, comport with it, and if (as was 
said) we cannot find our case to admit of it, that our con- 
sciences should justify ws before God, let our consciences 
condemn us before God, let them judge us before God. If 
we judge ourselves, we shall not be judged of the Lord: 
we shall then have the matter thus taken up between Lim 
and us; otherwise, we still remain liable to his severe and 
uncontrollable judgment. And to urge this, pray do but 
weigh these few things. 

1. That conscience, often baffled, will grow stupid. It 
is the way to stupify conscience to baffle it often; if you 
get in a habit of that, of running counter to light, and of 
imposing upon conscience, and bearing it down, it will 
become so tamely passive, that it will lay no restraint up- 
on you,—you may do what you will; conscience will say 
no more, but let you take your course. | 

2. If you do so, the Spirit of God will retire too, and 
withdraw, and not assist conscience, which (as we are 
told) it doth in a way of reflex operation; but it doth as 
much (no doubt) in a way of direct operation, too: it 
works with conscience; and then conscience ceaseth, whien 
there is a cessation of all such exercise with conscience ; 
the Spirit can no more converse with us, than with that 
which is dead; when that thing is dead, quite dead, mor- 
tified into a total utter death, wherewith the Spirit of God 
should converse with us, then it retires, and is gone, in 
displeasure, as being grieved, vexed, and quenched. Oh, 
what a‘dreadful thing is that! Itisa terrible thing when 
the Spirit is retired and gone, merely upon that resistance 
that he hath met with in our consciences. His business 
was to co-operate with them, to work with them, and by 
them. And we have made it our business to stupify con- 
science, to stifle and suppress it: andif the Spirit be gone 
thereupon in displeasure, this is a fearful thing. And 
consider, 

3. That if, through the mercy of God, conscience should 
ever yet awake, and the Spirit return, by how much the 
longer it hath been stifled, so much the more terrible it 
will roar upon you, when it doth return, And if you be 
saved at length, you will be “saved as by fire,” as I may 
allude to those words of the apostle. But, 

4. If it never’awake in this world, by how much the 
more industriously it hath been keptasleep in you, and by 
how much the less it hath done the part of an instructor 
and director, so much the more it will do the work of a 
tormentor hereafter, an everlasting tormentor. And this 
is a most dismal thing, for an intelligent immortal spirit 
to come down into perdition, into the place of torment, 
with open eyes, and to be asked there, “ How camest thou 
hither?” and to be forced.to answer, ‘‘ It was by running 
all my time against my light ; it was by contending against 
my conscience, and the grace of the Spirit of God, to the 
very last; so I made my way to perdition.”. Then that 
conscience that could never be heard before, will be heard 
then, and will be felt; the worm that dies not, gnawing 
eternally, even eternally upon the soul, amidst that fire, 
and those flames that shall never be quenched. But, in 
the last place, Abe 

5. Consider, too, the sweet peace and tranquillity that 
must ensue upon complying with conscience all along, 
following its light, obeying its convictions, keeping up a 
correspondence betwixt your judgments and consciences, 
and the temper of your spirits, and the course of your 
walking. This is a heaven upon earth. If our hearts 
condemn us not, then have we confidence towards God, 
Upon these terms we may look in upon our souls, and be- 
hold all quiet: I have seen my way, and walked in it, as 
the grace of God hath kept me. ‘This is my rejoicing, 
the testimony of a good conscience, that in simplicity and _ 
godly sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, but by the grace 
of God, I have had my conversation in the world;” which 
is heaven on this side heaven. How pleasant sabbaths 
would you keep on these terms, when, looking back upon 
the last week, you have the testimony of your conscience ; 
I have laboured to my uttermost to exercise a good con- 
science towards God and towards men, according to the 
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light that I have received from his word, and by that Gos- 
pel ministry under which Iam! With how much peace 
shall a man upon one Lord’s day look back upon his course 
through the foregoing week, since the former Lord’s day ! 
This would make sabbaths pleasant days to you, upon the 


review of that sweet commerce you have had with him in. 


former times, and in expectation of being thus led on, from 
sabbath to sabbath, to the everlasting sabbath, at length, 
that remains for the people of God. 





SERMON VI.* 
2 Cor. iv. 2. 


Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
i of God. ; 


WE have considered the words according to what, in 
themselves, they do import, and it remains now only to 
consider them (as we also proposed to do) in the reference 
to which they bear to the foregoing verse. ‘‘ Therefore, 
as‘we have received this ministry, we faint not, but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, commending 
ourselves.” And so it appears very plain that this course 
which the servants of God have held, in managing their 
ministerial work, to apply themselves directly therein to 
the consciences of men, hath been one of their great pre- 
servations against fainting in their work; so that they 
have pursued it with so much the more vigour and reso- 
lution upon this account, that herein they have made it 
their business to recommend themselves in the very sight 
of God to the consciences of men.- And so we have this 
observation, as hath been already told you. 

4th Doctrine. That the faithful ministers of the Gospel, 
from their applying in their work to the very consciences 
of men, have very great encouragement to go on in it 
without fainting. And hence it will be requisite only, 

To show, briefly, what this fainting means. And 
then, 

2. To show you how great an encouragement against it 
this is; to wit, their applying themselves all along directly 
to the very consciences of men, even in the sight of God. 

1. What this not fainting meaneth. Fainting (as was 
told you) is two-fold, as is obvious to all, either bodily, or 
mental; and it is manifest, this is mental failing that is 
here disclaimed and disavowed, such as we find mention- 
ed in Hebrews xii. 3. “ Lest ye be weary and faint in your 
minds.” Our minds do not faint in our work, while we 
are enabled to recommend ourselves in it to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God; and that fainting of the 
mind is again two-fold, it signifies either sloth or laziness, 
or else despondeney and dejection of spirit: the word ren- 
dered fainting hath this double import in the other places 
of Scripture, where we find the same word used: “Our 
Lord spake a parable to such a purpose, to teach us to 
pray always, and not to faint.” Luke xviii. at the begin- 
ning. That we neither grow slothful in it, nor despond 
upon it, so, be not weary of well-doing, for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not, Gal. vi. 9. If you do not 
grow worse, if you do not suffer yourselves to be seized 
with a spirit of sloth, and if you do not yield to a despond- 
ing spirit. Now to be encouraged in our spirits doth in- 
clude the opposite of these; for by how much the more 
there is of holy fortitude in any man’s soul, so much the 
more there will be of lively and active vigour accompa- 
nying and going along with it. 

And it is the design of the apostle in this negative ex- 
pression to conjoin both these, fortitude and diligence, in 
opposition todespondency and sloth; and that there doth 
. arise a very great spring of such enlivening vigour and 
fortitude, from this very reflection, that the faithful mi- 
nisters of Christ may have upon the course of their pro- 
cedure in their work, viz. That they have constantly all 
along in it, made it their business to recommend them- 
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2. To make out unto you (having shown you what this 
not fainting meaneth;) and this encouragement (which, 
from our applying ourselves to the consciences of men we 
do receive) will appear to be different, or to arise to usin 
different ways, according to the different consideration we 
may have of the thing itself, this application to conscience 
in the sight of God; that may be considered two ways, 
either in the effect or in the design. : 

In the effect; the immediate effect I mean, and that is, 
the conviction of conscience. “The immediate effect ot 
such application to conscience, is the conviction of con- 
science; and the design thereof, that imports our steady 
aimings at this thing, to fasten conviction on men’s con- 
sciences, as much as is possible to us: the former of these, _ 
therefore, speaks the convictiveness of this application to 
conscience, and the latter speaks the sincerity of it. The 
former is grounded on, and referred to, the former words 
in the text, “‘ commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science ;” and the latter refers to the latter words, ‘‘ in the 
sight of God ;” for as the convictiveness of this application 
terminates upon conscience itself; so sincerity herein ter- 
minates upon God, or upon the eye of God, who is the only 
judge of sincerity; hereupon these are the two things that 
are So very encouraging in this case,—the convictiveness 
of this application to conscience, and the sincerity of it. 

1. The convictiveness of it; that is a very encourag- 
ing, enlivening, fortifying thing to the heart of a serious 
minister, and one who is faithful in his work, and that 
from a two-fold account; to wit, as considering such a _ 


conviction of the consciences of men, (for we are now 


considering the effect and the aptitude of this application 
to produce and work it,) I say, considering this conviction 
of men’s consciences,—Ist. As the direct way to their con- 
version. And, 2ndly, As that which however gains for 
the great God a testimony in their own very souls. 

Ist, It is a mighty encouraging thing, as itis the direct 
way to their conversion. If men be convinced, if the 
words of the Gospel do once take hold of their consciences, 
this leads to conversion, it hath a tendency thitherward; 
and though we do not know that we convince the con- 
sciences of men, we do not certainly know it, but when 
we are told: we sometimes are told, some do come to us, 
and own their convictions, and declare them to us: yet if 
we do but hope from the very evidence of what we see, 
that conscience is taken hold of, that some conviction is 
impressed on the consciences of them that hear us; this 
hope invigorates, enlivens, animates us, helps somewhat 
against fainting in our work. ‘“ Having this hope,” (saith 
the apostle in the close of the foregoing chapter, and re- 
ferring to the self-same thing,) “ we use great boldness of 
speech ;” we read it plainness of speech, boldness it signi- 
fies; having this hope, we use great parressy, we use great 
freedom of speech ; we speak as men that do expect to pre- 
vail, as those that look not to be baffled, nor to be disap- 
pointed in what we are designing in this matter, in our 
treaties and transactions with the souls, and especially with 
the consciences, of men. We use great freedom of speech, 
having this hope, saith he; and so in the following chap- 
ter, knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men ; 
we persuade men and are made manifest to God, and we 
trust, also, we are manifest in your consciences, 2 Cor. v. 
11. We trust we are, we hope we are manifest in your 
consciences ; and therefore we persuade with somuch the 
more vigour and so much the more earnestness, as appre- 
hending, as trusting, and hoping, that you do in your con- 
sciences believe the things to be true, and real, and impor- 
tant, that we deal with you about: and that this must needs 
be a very enlivening thing, and tends much to animate a 
serious minister of Christ, and one who is in good earnest 
with his work, will appear if you do but consider these 
two things ;—Ist, What reason a man’ hath to hope, that 
conviction of conscience may end in conversion. And, 
2ndly, Consider how encouraging a thing this hope of 
conversion must itself be. These two things are distinct- 
ly to be considered, to make out our-present purpose. 

1. There is reason to hope, that when conviction hath 
taken hold of men’s consciences, it may end in conversion ; 
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minds and consciences of men, it gives ground to a further 
hope, to a higher hope; if they become convinced, more 
may become of it. If our blessed Lord Jesus Christ hath 
by this means made way into their consciences, it is to be 
hoped he will find a way’into their hearts; and sure the 
hope of converting souls is not altogether without ground, 
if we may hope that there are convictions wrought in ‘the 
mind and conscience, and that upon these several accounts, 
to wit, 

(1.) This is the only way by which, ordinarily and accord- 
ing to the constitution of human nature, the hearts of men 
are accessible. ‘They are accessible but this way, that is, 
through their convinced consciences—they are not other- 
Wise accessible, than as light is let into their consciences, 
by which they may discern the truth, the greatness, the 
importance, the necessity of the things themselves that we 
deal with them about. And, 

(2.) This is the gaining of a soul in part, the convincing 
of his conscience, the design is an entire conquest of the 
whole soul; this is a work that consists of parts, and is to 
be done by parts; and when the conscience is won, here 
is part of this work done, and there is so much the less 
behind; there is less to do than if men’s consciences were 
not in the least apprehensive as yet what they were to be- 
pee or what they were to do in order to their being 
saved. ; 

(3.) The very leading part, the introductive part, of the 
work is done, when this is done; when conscience is con- 
vineed about the great things proposed to men in the Gos- 
pel; so that they say, I do in my conscience apprehend 
this to be reasonable, just, and necessary, which I am re- 
quired to do by the same Gospel; when this (I say) is 
done, the leading introductive part of the work is done. 
As in going about to take a rebel garrison, there is a 
mighty thing done if a port be gained, and especially if 
the noblest port belonging to such a garrison be taken. 
And it is the apostle’s similitude afterwards in this Epistle, 
2 Cor. x. 4,5. ‘For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds, and the subjecting every thought and ima- 
gination to the obedience of Christ.” The conscience of 
practical judgment is subjected, so that we have an end 
of men’s counter-risings; they have nothing in their judg- 
ment to oppose, their imaginations they are gained, their 
notions, their thoughts, their apprehensions are certified 
and set right in these points. This is now a great thing, 
for it is the leading thing, and the introductive thing, in 
order to the work of conversion. The judgment, which, 
(I say,) in reference to matters of practice, is conscience ; 
that is the leading faculty, and when once that is gained, 
and a conquest is obtained over that, it is as if, in the 
taking (as was said) of a rebel garrison, the counterscarp 
is won, or the great port-royal is won, which is a great 
thing. And, 

(4.) Not only when conscience is convinced is the soul 
so far won, gained, subdned, and brought under; but it 
is also turned against the rest that hold out, as if in the 
taking of some principal fortress; besides that the oppo- 
sition from what part is gained ceaseth, suppose a battery 
be placed there against the rest that stands out; and this 
is the case, when conscience is once brought under convic- 
tion by the power and evidence of the great things of the 
Gospel; here is a battery placed against an obstinate will, 
against perverse inclinations, against unruly, tumultuous 
affections and passions; so that now the man is made to 
batter himself, if conscience be once convinced ; but if 
there be an inclination in the sinner still to persist, and go 
on in his’way of sin, he doth it at his own peril, and even 
at his own peril from himself, for a convinced conscience 
will infer this, that he must be continually battering him- 
self, and galling himself, and shooting arrows and darts 
against himself. 

And when the matter is once brought to this, there-is 
some hope in the case that the sinner will turn, is like to 
turn, for there is not only so much of his strength gone 
for persevering ina sinful course, but it is turned and 
bent against him. Christ hath now gota party within 
him, and the colours of our great Lord and Redeemer are 
displayed in the fort-royal, he is then demanding entrance 
into the soul. Let the everlasting gates of the soul fly 
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open, that the King of glory may enter in; the kingdom 
of God is nigh, just at the door, even at the very door, 
when conscience is convinced about the great things ot 
the Gospel, the very port is taken, and the ensigns of our 
glorious Lord displayed there, so that it must require a 
great deal of obstinacy against him ; now that the kingdom 
of God and the kingdom of Christ are so very near at the 
door, and the voice of the summons sounds at the gate, 
Sinner, surrender now to thy rightful Lord, yield or perish. 
If this be said to him, and he is convinced already, I have 
no other way but to yield or die, and there is hope of safety 
in yielding ; this carries a great appearance that conver- 
sion is towards, the matter is drawing to a blessed issue 
with such a poor soul. And, 

(5.) When conscience is thus gained and won upon by 
so immediate direct application to it in the management 
of this work, the way is now open for the intromitting 
and setting in whatsoever considerations besides may be of 
any use towards the bringing of the soul toa surrender and 
compliance with the Lord Jesus; that closure with him 
wherein the work of conversion doth most formally consist 
and lie; a turning to the Lord, as the expression is in the 
close of the foregoing chapter. If conscience be convinced, 
then is here way made for terrible considerations to be let 
in upon the soul. And if conscience be convinced, here is 
way made for most comfortable considerations to be let 
in upon the soul too; the way is open to reach and apply 
both these great principles of fear and of hope, which are 
mighty engines, by which the souls of men are turned this 
way or that; her, are all the tremendous considerations 
that can be thought of, for which way is open, if conscience 
be convinced, I am a sinner, a guilty creature, I lie 
obnoxious to Divine justice and revenge every moment; 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, they are 
my portion; nothing else is due tome. And then, at the 
same time, if conscience be convinced of the truth of the 
Gospel, here is an open way made for all consolatory 
considerations that might move the principle of hope; 
Christ is represented as ready to receive a returning soul. 
The sinner must be supposed to believe, in his own 
conscience, that it is most certainly true, Christ will not 
reject a poor soul that throws itself at his feet,as ready to 
perish ; ‘Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out.” In my conscience, must the sinner say, I believe 
this is true; he would never have come down into this 
world and become man, and have died on a cross, to save 
sinners, if he would throw away a soul that returns to him, 
and casts itself upon him; I believe in my conscience, this 
is true, that as I am lost if I come not to a closure with the 
Son of God in believing, so I cannot but be safe if I do. 
Again, 

(6.) There is reason for this hope that such convictions 
may end in conversion, because that very ministry that is 
thus directed to conscience, that is levelled at conscience, 
and hath done it with such effect already, is the ministra- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the ministration of the Spirit and 
life, as it is largely discoursed in the foregoing chapter 
throughout, and which makes the apostle say, “ having 
this ministry, as we have received mercy, we {faint not.” 
This ministry; what ministry ? Not a dead letter, but an 
animated ministry ; that is, if it were,) the very vehicle 
of life and spirit; therefore, we faint not; therefore we go 
on with all the vigour which a lively hope can give us in 
our work; as if he should have said, Why should we’not 
hope to prevail, when we apply ourselves to the spirits 
of men, of creatures that can understand, that can use 
thought? Our business doth not lie with stocks, and 
stones, and brutes; but we apply ourselves to the very 
consciences of men, the very spirits of men; and we do it 
under the conduct of the Divine Spirit, whose ministration 
it is that is put into our hands; why then should we not 
hope to prevail? Why should we not hope, that they that 
come unconverted, should go away converted, at least if 
we can prevail upon them so far as that they are once 
brought to admit of conviction? And yet, 

(7.) There is further reason for this hope, from what hath 
been done already in the same way, and by the same 
agency. We have read of thousands that have fallen 
under the power of this ministry ; thousands at once, as 
in that, Acts ii. 37. who have been pierced to the very 
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heart, and cried out, “Men and brethren, what shall we 
do?’ Heart doth comprehend and take in conscience 
there; the governing faculty, together with the governed, 
as is usual in Scripture, to take heart in that latitude. 
A serious faithful servant of Christ in this work, hath 
reason to argue thus; Quicquid fiert potuit potest. That 
which hath been done, and by the same agency, that 
method which hath succeeded to so happy purposes 
before, the like may be done again in the same way, by 
the same agency, and in the same method, why should not 
we expect, why should not we hope for it? especially if 
we add, 

(8.) Lastly, that this ministry, in connexion with the 
same power and presence, is promised to be continued to 
the sha of the world; “Go and teach all nations ;” I ap- 
point you to go and make my claim to all the creation; 
for all pawer is given me, both in heaven and earth; and 
go you and teach all nations; disciple them, proselyte 
them to me; gather in the world, lay my claim for me, and 
in my name, to all the world, and tell men every where 


what I am, the Redeemer, and what I have, by my blood, 


the price of that redemption, purchased, even an absolute 


dominion and power over all the world; I died, and was’ 
buried, and rose again, that I might become Lord both of | 
living anddead. Allpower hereby is consigned and made | 


over to me, and-by virtue of that power, I commission 
you: go forth every where, and challenge the world, he 
that account, to submit to me, their rightful Lord. nd 


herein lies being converted, when the hearts of men are. 
brought seriously to do so, to recognize the Redeemer’s | 
right, and to make an absolute surrender and resignation | 
of their souls to him, and to God through him. Now| 


this ministry, and thus attended, is promised to continue 


to the end of the world: “Go and teach all nations, bap- | 


tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; and lo! Iam with you always, even 
to the end of the world.” We know very well those par- 
ticular persons were to shut up their time withthat age, 
and yet this work was always to go on till the end of time, 
and through all ages: and why should not we expect, who 
come with the same authority and commission, buf that 
when we do, in the business of this ministry, apply our- 
selves directly to the consciences of men in the sight of 
God, there should still be some success, even as long as 
this world lasts, and as long as this ministry lasts, why 
should we not always hope? But then, 

2. Supposing there be ground for such a hope, that 
our applying ourselves to the consciences of men, so as to 
convince them, may end in conversion, how doth it appear 
this hope is encouraging? If there be reason for this hope, 
is there any reason to be assigned why this hope should 
give courage, vigour, and liveliness, to those that are em- 
ployed in this work? The evidencing that there is, will 
rest upon two things; Ist, That the faithful ministers of 
Christ do very seriously desire the conversion of souls; 
and, 2dly, That the hopefulness of what a man desires 
cannot but be a very enlivening thing to the spirit of any 
man. Let these two be put together, and it evidenceth 
our present purpose; thatis, that the serious ministers of 
the Gospel do desire the conversion of souls, and that the 
hopefulness of any thing that a man desires, must needs 
be very reviving and consolatory to him. 

1. The former of these doth sufficiently speak itself; 
and I doubt not, in all your consciences, you never knew 
any minister of Christ, whom you had any reason to look 
upon as serious in his work, but you could not but appre- 
aS him very much to desire the conversion of souls: 

or, 

(1.) It is the very end of their office. How can it be 
but we must desire to reach the end for which our very 
office itself is appointed, and for which we were put into it? 

(2.) The desire of the conversion of souls, it is nothing 
else but spiritualized humanity; that is, supposing we do 
believe a future state, or (as the apostle expresseth it in the 
next chapter) do in any measure understand the terrors of 
the Lord, the terrors of the judgment day, which is there 
referred to; ‘““We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ; knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, 
we persuade men. And herein we are manifest unto God, 
and we trust, also in your consciences.” You must sup- 
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pose if we should understand and know any thing of the 
terrors of the Lord, and of a judgment day, that we must 
desire the conversion of souls: you will not look upon us 
as so inhumane creatures, that we should have a prospect 
before our eyes of so dreadful a des ction as unconverted 
souls will certainly fall into, and not desire their escape, 
not desire they may fly “ from ihe wrath to come ;” eflec- 
tually so to fly as to escape that wrath. Andagain, — 

(3.) It is a required conformity to our blessed Lord, in 
whose name we come to you, whom we find to have been 
a mighty lover ofsouls. Did not his descent into this world 
testify it? Was not his death upon the cross the most sig- 
nificant’? And is not the remembrance of it a standing 
testimony hereof? And how can we bear his name, and 
sustain to be called the ministers of Christ, and not mightily 
desire the conversion of souls? And, . ; 

2. If we do, then the hope of it cannot but be a very 
enlivening and encouraging thing. The hopefulness of 
what a man desires, and hath his heart set upon, carries 
the most invigorating power with it that any thing can be 
supposed to do. For, ; 

1.) It is very plain, despair of any design or under- 
taking damps all endeavours: ‘No man can rationally 
endeavour that whereof hehath no hope. It sinks a man’s 
spirit tobe engaged in a work in which, from time to time, 
he can hope to do nothing, as common experience and the 
reason of things do speak. And, ? i 

(2.) On the other hand, it is very plain, that hope is the 
great engine which keeps the world in motion, and at work 
every where; it is the spring of all action all the world 
over, and of eyery kind whatsoever; the intelligent world, 
I mean. No man propounds an end to himself, but the 
hope of effecting it is the very thing that sets him and 
keeps him on work through the whole course of that en- 
deavour that is requisite to it. The merchant tradesin 
hope; yea, and (go to the very meanest employment) the 
ploughman ploughs in hope, and sows in hope, that he 
may be partaker of his hope. And sure we are not in our 
work to deviate from the common rules that guide all 








‘mankind in every undertaking whatsoever, and that doth 


influence them throughout that undertaking. Why are 
not we (think you) to plough in hope, and sow in hope, 
that we may be partakers of our hope ? 

Then, these two things heing evident, that it isin the 
eyes of serious ministers of Christ a desirable thing; and 
that they that do seriously desire it, must needs be very . 
much encouraged in their design and endeavour of it, 
when it doth appear to them a hopeful thing; so far as 
there is hope that the conviction that is taking hold of the 
consciences of men, may end in their conversion. Then 
this apprehension must needs contribute a great deal to 
their not fainting in their work, who are in good earnest 
engaged in it. I might add, 

(3.) That it isan encouraging thing, a heart-strength- 
ening thing, thus to apply ourselves to the very con- 
sciences of men in the pursuit of this work, that however.it 
will be as to the former thing, yet we are sure to gain, in 
men’s consciences, a testimony for the great God. If con- 
science be but convinced, if we can so far recommend our- 
selves to the consciences of men, as that they come to be 
convinced, this is truth, this is duty, here lies my danger, 
there lies my hope. If men are in their consciences con- 
vinced of these things, and yet will go on in their destrue- 
tive ways in the paths that lead down to the chambers of 
death, we have gained this, however, that, if they will go 
on, if they will perish, it will be a testimony for God in 
their own consciences. And this will bea great thing; 
for, as it follows presently after, in the 5th verse of this 
chapter, ‘‘ we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” Not 
ourselves finally, but only ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake; and therefore his interest and his concernment 
must be greater and highest in- our eyes: it is to him, 
therefore, we owe the principal deference and highest 
honour. And there will be a convincing testimony for 
him in your very consciences, whether you turn or not 
turn. If we can but prevail so far, in applying to con- 
science, as to convince it, you will go down with conviction 
into the place of torment, and thereby a testimony will be 
gained for our glorious Lord, that his overtures were all 
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easy, all reasonable, all kind, and all indulgent: and this 
ix a great thing we shall have gained, though it be but se- 
cunda post naufragium tabula. It is a consolation, though 
it be a consolation against asad case, a very sad case, that 
any should descend to perdition, from under the Gospel, 
with convinced consciences. ‘ 
. Butno more of this at present. 
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2 Cor. iv.-2. 


Convmending ourselves to every man’s conscience inthe sight 
of God. - 


_ We have considered the words, according to what they 
import in themselves, and we have it now in hand to con- 
sider them, according to that reference which they bear 
to those of the foregoing verse. ‘‘ Therefore, seeing we 
have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint 
not;” whence we have collected,—That the application 
which the faithful ministers of Christ do make to the con- 
sciences of men in the sight of God, affords them very 
great relief and encouragement to go on with an unfaint- 
ing vigour and resolution in their work: and we proposed 
to show that it is so, upon a double account, to wit, the 
convictiveness, and the sincerity of it: the convictiveness 
of it towards them, and the sincerity of it towards God. 
We have hitherto been showing you how encouraging it 
is upon the former account, in respect of the convictive- 
ness of the thing; and so it is encouraging upon a two- 
fold more particular account. : 
Ist, As thereby there is very great hope conceived of 
conversion. And,. et 
2dly, As héreby a testimony is, however, gained to the 
great God and our Lord Jesus Christ in the very con- 
sciences of men. The former was fully insisted on; and 
now I go on further, to the second, to wit, That the con- 
victiveness of such application tends to gain a testimony to 
our great God and Saviour in their very souls. And this 
is a very encouraging thing, a heart-strengthening thing, 
to aserious faithful minister of Christ, that he shall here- 
by gain sucha testimony in men’s consciences for God and 
- his blessed Son. They will be obliged to acknowledge and 
own, that the great truths of the Gospel, upon which the 
principal weight and stress is laid, as to their salvation, 
do carry aclear and convictive evidence with them; and 
that they are required to believe nothing to this purpose, 
which is not most evidently true; but must be forced to 
say,—lI think, in my very conscience, these things are so; 
they are as they are represented; I am not imposed upon; 
there is no fraudulency or artifice used to disguise things, 
or to make them seem otherwise than they are, And thus 
it is also with the things we are to do, and we are warned 
to avoid, as by no means to be done ; and likewise, the con- 
stitutions and. judgments we find settled and declared in 
the Gospel concerning them that do well, and them that 
do ill, and that are to be the last measures of the final judg- 
ment, are all most unexceptionably equal and righteous; 
_we have nothing to say against them, and so, concerning 
the whole frame and design of the Gospel, that it is wisely 
adapted to its end; that it carries that efficacy with it, 
when oncé it takes hold of conscience, that men must say, 
Here is a power not to be withstood ; we cannot resist the 
power and spirit wherewith such and such things are 
spoken; things come to us in the evidence and demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power; they must say there is 
kindness and. Jove beyond all that could be expected or 
conceivedin the whole frame and contrivance of it; here is 
manifestly a design to pluck souls out of death, to reduce 
backsliders unto God, to save lost creatures from. perish- 
ing; and upon the whole, therefore, here must be a testi- 
mony gained to the truth of God, to his authority, to the 
equity and reasonableness of his laws and sanctions, to his 
wonderful wisdom, which he hath shown in methodizing 
* Preached March 8th, 1690. 
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things so as the Gospel acquaints us, in order to the reco- 
very and salvation of souls; and to his kindness, gocdness, 
and mercifulness, towards poor perishing sinners, beyond 
all that could have entered into the heart of man to expect. 
It is plain, that when such applications are made imme- 
diately, directly, and properly to conscience, such a tes- 
timony is gained to the great God and Saviour in all these 
respects. 

-And now it is evident, that this cannot but be an cncou- 
raging thing toevery serious faithful minister of Christ; for 
you must consider (as they will do) to whom they do be- 
long; they consider whose they are, and whom they are 
obliged to serve: and if these two things be eyed. and 
looked upon together ; to wit, that glorious Lord to whom 
they are related, and their most entire devotedness and fi- 
delity to him; these two things concurring, cannot but 
make such encouragement as this arise naturally from the 
above-mentioned ground. 

1. It is to be considered, that the Lord, to whom they are 
related, he is infinitely more than all this world; the whole 
creation is but a tittle, a nothing to him, his honour and 
glory are more worth than all things. If all this world, as 
it was raised up out of nothing, were presently to be re- 
duced to nothing again, that is a thing little to be mattered, 
in comparison, if we bring it into comparison with the 
glory of this great name: which glory will shine satisfy- 
ing to itself, even to all eternity, whatsoever should become 
of this created sphere and universal thing; consider this 
in the state of their case. And then, consider,’ 

2. That in the temper of their minds, there must be en- 
tire devotedness and fidelity to this great Lord: and so as 
the glory of his name is a greater thing in itself than all 
things besides, so it must be to them; because, with their 
relation to this great Lord, there is conjunct that most en- 
tire affection and devotedness to him, that whatever be- 
comes of all things else, this must always be principal in 
their eye, the glory of the great Lord: you find, therefore, 
that this is the main design they drive at, and are obliged 
to do in all their ministrations; that is, that there be such 
convictions upon the consciences of men, as from whence 
a glory may result, “a glorious testimony unto God in 
Christ,” saith the apostle, (speaking of his own labours in 
the ministry,) ‘‘ according to my expectation, and my hope, 
that in working I shall be ashamed, (that my heart should 
never sink through shame, nor through fear,) but that with 
all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall be magni- 
fied in my body, whether it be by life, or by death,” Phil. 
iil. 17—20. it one had said to him, What need you toil 
and harass yourself in such labours, and to run such ha- 
zards as you do, in a continual course ? What are you to 
gain by it? Gain, saith he, why I shall gain my point. I 
shall gain my great design, the only thing I am solicitous 
for, and the only thing, in comparison, that I aim at; that 
is, that Christ may be magnified in my body, whether by 
life or by death; whether I live, or whether I die, all is 
one to me; I am content to run through a thousand deaths 
for the glory of that name ;—that that name may be glo- 
rified in my living and dying. Here is a continual glory 
arising to that name out of this application to men’s con- 
science, when all men, out of conviction of conscience, 
must be forced to own and acknowledge the truth, and 
authority and righteousness, the power, wisdom, and 
goodness, which are all comprehended in this great name : 
and therefore it is, that the ministers of Christ are to make 
this a measure to themselves, in all their ministrations, to 
direct them to this very end and mark; that is, the bring- 
ing men under such convictions, that a just testimony may 
result to this great name,—the name and honour of their 
glorious Lord. The apostle’s reasonings do most evident- 
ly imply this, which you find he useth 1n that 14th chap- 
ter of his former epistle to these Corinthians, verse 24; 
he is there directing and ordering how they should order, 
manage, and methodize their ministrations, so as that 
they might be most apt to convince; that they should pre- 
fer plain instructive words, before strange tongues, though 
that might very much amuse, and gain to them (it may 
be) a great deal of applause, that such and such could 
speak in assemblies so many languages; but, (saith the 
apostle,) when the business of instruction by prophecy, 
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(as the word must there be used, and it is frequently, when 
that is attended to,) if there comes in one that is unlearn- 
ed, such an one is convinced of all, and judged of all; 
and thus are the secrets of his heart made manifest, and 
-so, falling down on his face, he will worship God, and re- 
port that God is in you of atruth. This, (saith the apos- 
tle,) I must have all your ministrations directed unto; you 
must aim at this, to carry things so, that the hitherto pa- 
gan world, (as they shall have opportunity to observe and 
know what things are taught among you,) from the plain 
evidence of the things, may be judged and condemned in 
their own spirits, and may be brought down on the knee, 
to fall and kneel, and confess God is in the midst of this 
people ; God is in these ministrations of a truth: you must 
order things so, that this end may be effectually obtained, 
observably gaining a testimony to God out of the con- 
sciences of those you shall have to do with; and if this be 
any one’s end, upon which his heart is set, upon which he 
‘is principally intent, according as his success is, in order 
to this, his great and principal end, so will his encourage- 
ment be, and the strength and vigour of his spirit in pros- 
ecuting his work: according as his labour is either more 
actually successful, or hopeful, accordingly is his spirit 
raised up and kept up within him in his work; and this is 
a thing which carries its own proper right with it, whether 
it do fall in with the conversion of souls, or whether it be 
severed from it. 

(1.) If it fall in with it, it adds the greater weight to it, 
for the poising and bearing up a man’s spirit in his work; 
for then this testimony ariseth so much the more clearly, 
and so much the more fully, when it proceeds at once from 
the concurrence of an enlightened mind and convinced 
conscience; and also, arenewed changed heart, when it is 
the sense of the mind, and of the heart, together. Oh, how 
joyful and raised a testimony do convinced and converted 
ones bear to the truth, and righteousness, and authority, 

and wisdom, and power, and grace of God in Christ! 
‘When hearts are won, with what complacency do they 
then celebrate all the glories that have shone forth to them 
with efficacy and success, through the Gospel dispensa- 
tion! What pleasure do they take to speak highly of his 
great name, whose power they have felt, whose light they 
have seen, whose grace they have tasted of, in and by this 
dispensation! But then, 

(2.) If these should be severed, yet so much the greater 
thing is a testimony to the great God, and his Christ; that 
there is in that case, more to poise and weigh up the spirit 
of a faithful servant of Christ, than there can be in the 
want of the other, to sink and press it down. ‘These two 
things being compared with one another, the glorious tes- 
timony that is borne to this name, and the actual infelicity 
of a soul, which hath refused to be happy, and did pe- 
remptorily choose the way to perdition, that takes hold of 
hell, and leads down to the chambers of death; so mucha 
greater thing is the former of these, than the latter, that 
there is more to buoy up the spirit of a faithful servant of 
Christ in his ministerial work, than there can be to press 
and sink it down. 

And so, upon that former account; to wit, the convic- 
tiveness of such an application to the conscience, doth 
very great encouragement arise to those that are faithful 
in their work of preaching the Gospel, to go on with un- 
fainting vigour in it, asthis convictive application to con- 
science, both is the way to the conversion of souls; and 
also, as it tends to gain a testimony to the name of God, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But then, as we have to consider to this purpose the 
convictiveness of this application to conscience, so we 
have to consider well in the next place, . 

3. The sincerity of such application to conscience: we 
apply and commend ourselves to the consciences of men, 
in the very sight of God under the eye of God; he sees 
our aim and design, and our whole transaction, from step 
to step, from point to point; there is no thought in our 
minds, no word in our mouths to this purpose, but comes 
all under his immediate notice and cognizance ; and hence 
ariseth our strength and vigour in our work, hence it is we 
faint not; weserve our Lord Christ, we serve the great 
God, to whom we have devoted ourselves under his own 
eye. To the sincere, it is a great consolation their since- 
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rity is known ; one may serve a man in great sincerity, and 
yet never be understood, for he cannot look into the 
thoughts, he cannot discern the intention and bent of the 
heart; but when every thing lies open (as we know it 
doth) to his immediate view, with whom we have to do, 
and for whom we are concerned, this is a very encoura- 
ging thing to the sincere to know that it is known. Ites- 
capes not the especial notice of his eye, in whose approba- 
tion and complacency we are most of all concerned; for 
hereupon, these two most encouraging things do most ne- 
cessarily succeed and follow ;—Ist, That by this, their sin- 
cerity, they are directly and immediately in a good pos- 
ture towards God, so as to receive the highest encourage- 
ment from him. And, 2dly, They are consequentially, by 
most manifest and direct consequence, in a good state to- 
wards men; so as at least, from them, not to receive any 
hurtful or sinking discouragement: Isay, it puts their af- 
fairs into a good posture towards God, from whom they 
are to have the highest encouragement; and it puts them 
consequentially into so good a posture towards men, as 
that, from thence, they shall receive no hurtful, heart-de- 
jecting, or heart-sinking discouragement. As to God, Ist, 
As to the former, the posture and state wherein it puts 
their affairs towards God, is, Ist, They are sure of accept- 
ance. And, 2dly, They are sure of reward; be the suc- 
cess of their ministration what it will or can be supposed 
to be, or the worst that can be supposed. 

They shall be accepted with God, and shall not lose 
their reward, whatever the issue of their labour be. Some 
scriptures do conjoin these together, or give us good ground 
upon which to apprehend the certain conjunction of them, 
that they are not severed one from another, as in the na- 
ture of the thing we are sure they cannot be. Do but ob- 
serve to this purpose that known and famous place, Isa. 
xlix. 5. It is spoken directly and principally of our great 
Lord himself; but it is applicable, in a subordinate sense, 
most justly unto all that do serve under him. In the third 
verse of that chapter, it is said, ‘Thou art my servant, O 
Israel, in whom I willbe glorified.” “And yerse 4th, “I 
have laboured in vain; I have spent my strength for 
nought and in vain.” ‘That name of Israel is put upon 
him, as sometimes, elsewhere, the name of Jacob is, as 
signifying Christ-mystical, and comprehending all his peo- 
ple with him andinhim. ‘ Then I said, I have laboured 
in vain: yet, surely my judgment is with the Lord, and 
my work with my God. And now saith the Lord, that 
formed me from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
to him ; Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glo- 
rious in the eyes of the Lord, and my God shall be my 
strength.” I shall not stay to dilate (as I might with much 
point) upon this scripture. Again, look back to the 2nd 


‘chapter of this epistle, where our text lies, and you will 


see, from the 14th verse onward, much to this same pur- 

ose. The apostle speaks of the pleasant savour which 
the faithful ministers of Christ do carry with them jn their 
ministrations, or in respect to the Gospel which they dis- 
pense, both in reference to them that are saved, and in re- 
ference to them that perish. ‘Thanks be to God, (saith 
he,) which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, (and 
they that triumph in Christ are far from fainting,) and 
maketh manifest by us, the savour of his knowledge in 
every place; for we are to God a sweet savour of Christ 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish. To the 
one, we are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other, we are the savour of life unto life.” It is true that 
we are so; a sweet savour of God in Christ to the one 
and the other, or in reference to the one and the other. 
And where there is a certain acceptation, there is a certain 
reward, which, when our Lord himself did eye, we are not 
disallowed to eye, you may be sure ; “for the joy that was 
set before him, he endured the cross, despised the shame, 
and is sat down at the right hand of God,” Heb. xii. 3. 
That great and eminent servant of his, Moses, itis record- 
ed of him, not as a blemish, but to his honour, that he had 
respect to the recompense of reward, Heb. xi.'7. And the 
apostle Paul tells concerning himself, when he avowed 
himself to be the apostle and servant of Jesus Christ, (as 
in the beginning of his epistle to Titus,) he adds, “in 
hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, hath pro- 
mised ;” as if he would by that answer an inquiry, which 
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ee may be) some, who had heard of his name, might won- 
eringly make, What should be the matter that Paul, that 
wise man, that learned man, that man so strenuous an as- 
sertor of Judaism, and so deyoted to the strictest sect of 
Pharisaism, should suffer himself to be imposed upon, so 
as to espouse the despised Christian name and interest? 
He, it seems, is become a minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
a servant of him that was crucified at Jerusalem not long 
ago, as a common malefactor; how comes such a one as 
Paul to espouse that interest and profess that name ? Why, 
I do it, (saith he,) “in hopes of eternal life, which God, 
that cannot lie, hath promised.” ‘Here is enough to keep 
me from fainting and sinking in this work, may a faithful 
minister of Christ say, notwithstanding whatsoever of la- 
bour and toil it carries in it; and, notwithstanding what- 
soever inconvenience it may draw after it; it is all in hope 
of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, hath promised. 
And they know their Master and Lord that employs them, 
that he who will not suffer so mean a thing asa cup of 
cold water to a disciple, in the name of a disciple, to lose 
its reward, will never let a devoted life, spent in his ser- 
vice, and in an endeavour of serving that great design of 
his, which his heart doth so appear to be always set upon, 
the saving of souls, to lose a correspondent reward ;, there- 
fore, such sincerity, in applying to the consciences of men 
in the sight of God, knows who sees it, who judgeth of it, 
carries in it encouragement enough, directly God-ward, 
and Christ-ward, from whom they are encouraged, and 
principally concerned to expect and seek it. But, 

As to men. 2dly, It carries enough in it by conse- 
quence, to fortify them against every thing of discourage- 
ment from men. What is there from men to discourage ? 
Principally two things, reproach and danger. They may 
be liable to reproach, but sincerity is guard against it. 
“ According to my earnest expectation, and my hope,” 
(saith the apostle,) “that in nothing I shall be ashamed,” 
Phil. i. 20. And so in the words immediately before the 
text, “We have renounced the hidden things of disho- 
nesty, or shame, (as the word may be rendered,) not walk- 
ing in craftiness, or handling the word of God deceitfully, 
but by manifestation of the truth commending,” &c. And, 
as in the close of the 2nd chapter of this epistle, ‘“‘ We are 
not as many which corrupt the word of God,” (adulterate 
it, ceupoinzeing it,) “but as of sincerity, as of God speak 
we in Christ.” We do nothing we need to be ashamed of, 
as long as we do but apply ourselves about such things as 
carry their own evidence in them to the consciences of 
men. Our work admits well enough to be done above- 
board; we need seek no corner, no darkness, no shadow 
of death, wherein to lie hid; we may well go open-faced 
in all that we do; we have no other design, but to con- 

-vince men, and bring them back from their destructive 
ways, and finally, become instruments of their being safe 
and happy. 

And then for any thing of danger; it is true, they may 
be liable thereto, even from them whom they do convince: 
convictions do sometimes work that unnatural way, that 
is, to enrage, to exasperate; we read of some who were 
pricked to the heart, who cried out thereupon, ‘‘ Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” Acts ii. 37. We read of 
others cut to the heart by that sermon of the first martyr, 
Stephen, Acts vii. 54. And they, thereupon, immediately 
gnash their teeth; and their business is to gather up stones, 
and stone him to death. This, it is true, may be, and ad- 
mit it to be so, the sincere desire of his glory for whom 
they so expose themselves in their ministration, approving 
itself to his very eye, carries enough in it to fortify them 
against the most,formidable appearances of this kind. The 
apostle makes this supposition, even of running the hazard 
of a fiery trial; when he is exhorting them that speak, 
“‘to speak as becomes the oracles of God,” 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
And with this same design, that our great Lord, for whom 
we speak, may be glorified, may have a glorious testimony 
arising to him. “If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability that God giveth; that God in all things may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ.” And the very next 
words are, “‘ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial, which is sent to try you;” never be concerned 
for yourselves, though there be danger of a fiery trial in- 
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curred, if you can but be conscious to yourselves of your 
Own sincerity, that you speak as becomes the oracles of 
God, with this design, that God and our Lord Jesus may 
be glorified.” And so doth the transaction of all this affair, 
in the sight of God, carry with it a great matter of encou- 
ragement; that is, sincerity puts our affairs directly into 
the best posture that can be wished, towards God and 
Christ; and leaves them not in so ill a posture towards 
men, as that any thing should be feared from them, or can 
possibly arise from them, to cause dejection or despondency 
of spirit, in any one who is with such sincerity engaged 
in this great work. 

Use. Therefore, now briefly to. apply all:—there are 
sundry things, which it is obvious to collect and gather 
from all that hath been said to this point, that may be very 
useful and instructive to us. As, 

1. That such as are sincerely, and with due seriousness, 
engaged in the work of the ministry, they cannot but be 


solicitous about the issue of their work, how it will suc-. 


ceed, what will become of it; they do, (it is true,) through 
the mercy of God, go on in their work without fainting, as 
it is their business to apply themselves to the consciences 
of men, in the sight of God ; but yet, with very great con- 
cern; for what do they apply themselves to the consciences 
of men about? It is about things upon which their salva- 
tion depends,—it is, that they may not be lost. “If our 
Gospel “be hid, it is hid to them that are lost.” We con- 
sider them as perishing creatures, if our Gospel should be 
hid from them; therefore we make it our business to ap- 
ply ourselves to their consciences, in the sight of God, that 
it may not be hid. And hence is our not fainting; it 
shows in those that do seriously concern themselves, and 
serve Christ in the work of the ministry: there is great 
solicitude about the issue of their work, lest souls should 
misearry and be lost under it. 

2. We may collect, that the true reason of this solicitude 
is the uncertainty of the issue; they do not know how 
matters will succeed with them about whom they are con- 
cerned. It may be life, it may be death; it may be they 
will be saved, it may be they will be lost; some may be the 
one, some maybe the other. Seeing that they need sup- 
port against fainting, it shows that they are solicitous, and 
whence their solicitude doth arise, and what is the true 
cause of it; and though it is true indeed, there is support 
from the consciousness of their own sincerity, and from 
the aptitude of such means as they use, that souls may not 
be lost; yet, all this while, the dubiousness and uncertainty 
of the event doth so much deject them, and make them 
liable to fainting, that they reckon ita very great mercy 
that they do not faint: ‘‘therefore, having such a ministry, 
as we have received mercy, we faint not.” It is the 
mercy of God to us that we sink not, nor faint in our 
work, to think how little hold is taken upon the con- 
sciences of men, and how apt men are to run counter to 
the conviction of their own consciences. It isGod’s great 
mercy we do not faint, and quite give off, and say, we will 
never speak in this name more, to be so little heard, re- 
garded, attended to, and complied with in the design of all 
that we say. And again, 

3. We may gather hence, that God hath so graciously 
ordered the matter, that the very cause of a faithful minis- 
ter’s solicitude shall yield him the matter of his relief; 
that is, his sincerity, his applying himself to the con- 
sciences of men in the sightof God. It is a man’s sincerity 
in this case, that makes him be concerned, for they that 


_are insincere, will never be concerned ; they care not what 


becomes of their hearers, if they can but discourse plausi- 
bly an hour when they must, they are little further con- 
cerned., But then, (I say,) observe the goodness of God, 
that from the same thing, whence their concern comes, 
their relief comes; that is, their sincerity; if they were 
not sincere, they would not be concerned: but, because 
they are sincere, thereby they are relieved, they transact 
all in the sight of God; and so, the same thing that gives 
them trouble, gives them relief, oe 
4, We may further gather hence, that where there is the 
least need of relief, there is the least to be had. They 
have no need of relief against any solicitude, and heart- 
affecting concern, about the issue and success of their 
work, who are not sincere in it; and thereupon they have 
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not that relief which otherwise would arise in this case. 

These things do measure one another: where no relief is 
needful, none is had. They need no.relief, where there 
is no concern; and they have none, because they are not 
sincere. And again, 

5. It is plain, that the safety of souls that do attend 
upon the Gospel dispensation, and the comfort of their 
ministers, do very much depend upon the same thing; 
that is, the successfulness of the application to conscience 
in the sight of God. If conscience be first convinced, and 
those convictions be complied with, and answered in the 
inclination of the heart, and course of the outward prac- 
tice, such souls are safe and happy; and, according to the 
prospect and appearance that can be had hereof, those who 
are engaged in this great design of saving them, are re- 
lieved and comforted so much abundantly the more; their 
fullest consolation, and the salvation and happiness of the 
souls they are concerned for, meet in the same point. 
And therefore, again, ou 

6. If any do miscarry under the Gospel, by which, and 
in the ministration whereof, applications are still made to 
their consciences in the sight of God, they perish under a 
double guilt, as having not only been accessary to their 
own ruin, but to the discouragement, as much as in them 
lies, of those in their work, that were intent upon saving 
them. And this is a double guilt,—guilty of their own 
ruin, and guilty of the sorrow and solicitude, and afilicting 
care and grief, of them that would have saved them. And 
that this consideration doth not weigh nothing, you may 
plainly see, in that such use is made of it, as we find else- 
where. This apostle urgeth the Christians, Philip. ii. 16. 
that they would demean themselves “as sons of God 
without rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse: 
generation, among whom they lived, and shined as lights 
in the world:” that, as light was, through the word of God 
in the Gospel, let into their consciences, it might shine 
through again in their conversations, that they might hold 
forth the word of life; and why? upon what design or 
consideration ? “That we may be comforted,” that we may 
rejoice, as not having run in vain, or laboured in vain. 
Whatsoever greater weight there was to be in the con- 
sideration of their own salvation, and eternal well-being, 
this consideration also was not without its weight ; it can- 
not be said of it, that it had no weight. ‘That we may re- 
joice, too, and rejoice with you, in the day of Christ, as not 
having run in vain, or laboured in vain. But, in the last 
place, a 

7. We may further collect, that, if there be a final dis- 
appointment as to any, so that (as the expression is after 
the text) they come at length to be “ lost ;” and here is the 
utmost cause given, that can be given from men, of dis- 
couragement and heart-fainting to the ministers of Christ ; 
yet all doth proceed from men’s baffling their consciences : 
these dreadful consequences do result from thence. If 
men would but use their consciences, and be true to their 
consciences ; if they would but receive the truth whereof 
conscience is convinced, and comply with the precepts and 
rules that conscience doth discern the equity and necessity 
of, all would be well; we should be comforted, and you 
would be saved. But if neither of these be, you see 
whence all proceeds; it is from baffling of conscience, 
from either its not admitting of conviction, or its not com- 
plying with conviction that hath been admitted. There: 
fore, I shall shut up all with this only double word of 
counsel; that is, 

1. That you labour to keep conscience-always awake, 
and bring it awake to such attendances upon the dispen- 
sation of the preach’ng of the Gospel; labour aforehand 
to pre-engage conscience; tell your souls beforehand, 
when you are to come to such an assembly as this, O my 
soul, thou art going to a place where thy conscience is to 
be dealt withal, and in the sight of God! there is a great 
transaction to lie between thee and some or other servant 
of Christ, and the whole business, is managed under the 
Drvine eye; then say to thy conscience, Awake! awake ! 
be in a prepared posture, in a ready posture: let me not 
carry conscience slumbering, conscience dreaming, con- 
science in a deep sleep, unto such an ordinance, but labour 
to have it.awake, in order hereunto; and that it may be 
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so, urge upon it those former heads. That you may bring 
wakeful consciences to these holy assemblies, from time 
to time, you are very much concerned to keep them awake 
all the week long: if, from day to day, and from morning 
to night, you will buy and sell without conscience and 
eat and drink without conscience, and manage your affairs 
in your families without conscience, then it is likely you 
will come without conscience, or with a drowsy slumber- 
ing conscience, on the Lord’s day, to the assembly too; 
you will find conscience on those days as you use it on 
other days. And then, 

2. When yow are urider these holy assemblies, and par- 
ticularly under the ministration of the Gospel, labour then 
to keep conscience in actual exercise, endeavour that your 
consciences may go along with all that is said, and put 
them,on giving their assent, their actual assent: take it 
from them, that so you may be (as it were) preaching to 


yourselves all the while the minister is preaching to you; _ 


that conscience may be preaching over and over again; 


_that there may be an echo within from conscience, repeat- 


ing the very voice of the minister in your own hearts; and 
if this were done, if there were such a conscientious at- 
tendance upon this holy ministration, with respect to the 
eye that observes you, as well as us, and a design all along 
driven to one and the same purpose, to approve ourselves 
to that eye, we might hope somewhat would come of our 
having the Gospel-so long continued among us, and of 
having our holy assemblies, with so much freedom to re- 
sort unto. But if nothing of this be, but still conscience 
must be kept asleep from duty to duty, there is nothing to 
be said, but that hereafter it will awake for torment. 


SERMON VII-* 
2 Cor. iv. 3. 
But if owr Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 


* Upon what hath been so largely discoursed to you from 
the immediately foregoing words, I know not how fo over- 
look these, that are so immediately and apparently subjoin- 
ed. Though they have much of terror in them, they may 
have much use, and may be useful (even as they are ter- 
rible) to promote and help our escape from that most ter- 
rible issue of things that they import. The reasonableness 
of their connexion with the foregoing words, is obvious to 
every eye: “ We have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word 
of God deceitfully, but by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God. But if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost.” The reason of the thing speaks itself. If we do 
insist upon such matters as do carry in them a convictive 
selfrecommending evidence to every man’s conscience ; 
if we do directly and immediately apply ourselves to the 
very consciences of men, in all our ministrations; if we 
endeavour to draw them into the Divine. presence, and 
manage all our transactions with their very conscientes, 
under God’s immeédiate-eye, and debate matters with their 
consciences before the throne of God; if this be our way 
of treating with the souls of men, so as that when they do 
not hear us,—will not listen to us, we do arrest them, we 
do arraign them; Come, I must have you into the pre- 
sence of God, and debate the matter with you under the 
eye of him that made you, and that made me: if this be 
the course of our dealing with souls, and they will not 
hear, and our Gospel remains to them yet a hidden thing, 
it is all one to them, as if we had said nothing; if it “be 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost.” This is the plain se- 
ries of the discourse in this context. 

And so the import of the words, in themselves, is as 
plain as any other words a man can make use of. This 
is the doctrine. 

Doctrine. ‘They to whom the Gospel of Christ iz a hid- 
den Gospel, they are lost souls, 
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In speaking to this, we are, Ist, to open to you the 
meaning of the Gospel’s being hid, the thing supposed 
- here; and, 2dly, to show what is meant by being lost, the 
thing asserted upon that supposition; and then to show, 
-3dly, the connexion between the one and the other of 
these, upon which the use of the whole will ensue. 

1, What is meant by the Gospel’s being hid? It may he 
said to be hidden several ways according to the several 
ways wherein it may be said to be revealed: And there 
is a fourfold gradation to be taken notice of in the reveal- 
ing of the Gospel, or the things contained in the Gospel, 
unto men, as there is a fourfold principle that is herein to 
be applied unto. As, 

(1.) There is the principle of external sense, unto which 
the Gospel is first tobe brought. ‘ Faith comes by hear- 
ing,” (Rom. x. 17.) as the apostle tells us. And then, 

(2.) There is the principle of understanding and intellect, 
unto which that hearing is subservient and introductive: 
men are to hear, that they may understand; and it isa 
plague and doom upon them, when they hear and do not 
understand. And, 

(3.) There is a principle of conscience, which is the 
mind and understanding, as it hath to do with practical 
matters; (as we have formerly told you;) being to judge 
concerning them, either as things to be done, or as things 
that have been done. And so we judge, either by way of 
prospect, or retrospect; as you have heard, conscience is 
the principle, and as such a principle, it is to be applied 
uate : so much we have lately insisted upon to you. And 
then, 

(4.) Another principle isthe heart, at which the Gospel 
revelation doth finally and terminatively aim. It aims 
more immediately at conscience, but ultimately, and final- 
ly, at the very heart, as yousee afterwards in this very con- 
text: ‘In whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the glori- 
ous Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine into them.” But how should it shine into them? or 
what of them should it shine into? The sixth verse tells 
you, “God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined into our hearts to give us the light ;” 
so that there are these several steps in the revelation of 
the Gospel, or of the things contained in the Gospel, unto 
men. 

1, By the external sense, that by which that discovery 
is to be transmitted to the mind or understanding. And 
that it may be excluded, and shut out from thence, the god 
of this world is mightily industrious to blind men’s minds, 
that the Gospel may meet with a stop there; not make its 
entrance so far. And then, - 

2. It is further aimed at to be revealed to men’s con- 
sciences, that through the mind it may strike conscience, 

-and fasten convictions upon men there, concerning what 
they are to do, or what they are not to do, or what they 
have, or what they have not done, or what they are there- 
upon to expect God to do, or not to do, against them, or for 
them. And then, : 

3. Finally, the Gospel is to be revealed to the very hearts 
of men. He that hath made the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shone into our hearts, wherein the design of the 
god of this world is defeated and disappointed ; so that the 
beams of Gospel light do strike through, (notwithstanding 
ail the resistance and opposition he makes in the minds 
and consciences of men,) and, at length penetrating to the 
heart, hath shone into our hearts to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
And, accordingly, these several ways may the Gospel be 
said to be hid. As, 

1. When it is fever preached to a people at all; so the 
great things that it contains, and unfolds in itself, they re- 
main a great and continued secret, as they may have done 
long to many a people, and yet do to very many. Jn that 
sense, for several foregoing ages, the Gospel had been an 
unrevealed thing, as we are told by the apostle, Rom: xvi. 
25. ‘ Now to him that is of power to establish you ac- 
cording to. my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
according to the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made manifest, 
and by the scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
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nations for the obedience of faith.” That Gospel which 
had been so long kept secret, it became then revealed, 
when the preaching of it was set on foot, even in all the 
several nations, by permission, there being no restraint, no 
prohibition, to preach it to any nation; no nation being 
excluded, but a commission given to preach it to all inde- 
finitely; that is, to any as there should be opportunity. 
Now, it is said to be, in that sense, a hidden Gospel, the 
same thing that we have elsewhere: “‘ The mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and generations, but isnow made 
manifest to the saints; to whom God would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles, (Col. i. 26.) which is Christ in you, (or among 
you,) the hope of glory.” That is one sense wherein the 
Gospel is a hidden Gospel. Where it is not so much as 
preached, nor hath been; where the external dispensation 
of it hath never come, there hath beenno application made 
to men’s external sense by it, or concerning it. This is 
not the direct intendment of the apostle here; he speaks 
to them whom he supposed to have had the Gospel hi- 
therto, and at this time to have it. Weare, in the Gospel 
dispensation, actually applying ourselves to the consciences 
of men in the sight of God, and yet he supposeth the Gos- 
pel to be hid. It is not hidden, therefore, in that sense ; 
or its being so hid, that is here meant. 

2. It may be hid when it is (though preached) not un- 
derstood: and though it be revealed to the external sense, 
it is not revealed to the minds of men; and so, though 
there be-an external light, there still needs an internai end, 
to make it, in the useful and designed sense, a revealed 
Gospel. So it often is, that men may sit very long under- 
neath the dispensation of this Gospel, and yet remain very 
ignorant of the true import and meaning, even of the most 
principaland noble part of it, and which itis of the greatest 
concern for them to understand. The frame and scheme 
of Gospel truth and notions, it may have found no place in ' 
the minds of many that have long sat under the dispensa- 
tion of it. They may have been yet ignorant (as the apos- 
tle speaks to those Christian Hebrews) which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God, though they had the Gos-. 
pel long with them, whose design it is to acquaint them 
with, and instruct them in, these things. They may be 
such as the apostle elsewhere speaks of, as are ever learn- 
ing and never come to the knowledge of the truth. And 
though they have this Gospel among them,—they have this 
book in their hands, yet it is a sealed book, and they have 
never concerned themselves to get it unsealed: they read 
it and yet it is sealed; they open it, and yet itis shut; 
really shut up. If one say to them, Understandest thou 
what thou readest? they do not. They hear the word as 
a tale that is told, that passeth through their ears, but en- 
ters not into their minds; so may things be said to be hid 
that get not so far; they pass not the tegument or involu- 
erum of a dark mind, a blind mind that admits them not. 
The expression is of that import, in reference to a parti- 
cular thing, that our Saviour had been discoursing of to his 
disciples often, when he was among them. It is said, that 
the saying did not enter into their minds, for it was hid 
from them ; “‘ They understood not this saying, and it was 
hidden from them, that they perceived it not,” Luke ix. 45. 
The business was what he had foretold them of again and 
again, touching his own approaching sufferings: it met 
with obstructed minds ; they could not endure to hear with 
that ear. There was the same sense latent with them all, 
which Peter was more alert and open in owning and speak- 
ing: ‘“ Master, favour thyself, these things shall not be 
unto thee.” They who had so high an expectation of his 
temporal reign and kingdom, such a thing as this, though 
he had told it them over and over, and told them again, in 
this chapter, upon his transfiguration, or a little after, that 
such and such things he must suffer, such and such things 
should be done to him, it entered not into their minds, 
they perceived it not, it passed as water glides over a rock, 
that admits it not. And so it is with the greatest and most 
important truths of the Gospel that can be spoken about, 
that can be brought under their notice. Commonly they 
do give them the hearing when they come to such assem- 
blies: they hear of the lost undone state of sinners, as they 
are such, and that there is reconciliation to be had by a 


commandment of the everlasting God, made known to all | Redeemer; but that Redeemer must and will have the 
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throne; have their hearts changed, and their natures re- 
newed. God’s kingdom must be set up in their.souls, and 
in its power take place inthem; and sensual lusts and in- 
clinations must go down, be subdued and brought under. 
Men hear such things, but they do not enter into their 
minds, they will not allow them to sink into their minds; 
and so they hear them as if they heard them not. It can- 
not be said, they were never told them, that they never 
heard them, The first passage towards the heart, the ear, 
there the word goes through; but at the mind, there, with 
many, it stops. They do not, that is, they will not, bend 
their minds and understandings to take in so plain and so 
important things. And, : 

3. The Gospel, it may be hid from conscience; so, as 
though it do enter into the mind, there it meets with an- 
other obstruction; conscience excludes and shuts it out. 
Many will not allow themselves so much as to understand 
any thing of it; as many, too, will not allow themselves 
so much as to hear it,—keep quite out of the hearing; but 
if it be heard, and if it be understood, yet here, at this 
third passage, which it should have to the heart, it meets 
with obstruction ; that is, conscience doth not admit of 
conviction about it, a conviction of what is to be done, or 
what hath been misdone, or unduly omitted to be done, 
and what is due Sek ee in point of vindication of the 
jealous holy God. In this respect, the Gospel may still be 
an unrevealed Gospel; that is, that it doth not get into the 
consciences of men, so as to strike them with conviction 
about these things, and to make them see and determine, 
and pronounce a judgment within themselves: This and 
that, and the other thing, a holy righteous God hath re- 
quired me to do, that I might live, is all equal, and right- 
eous, and good. It is so far an unrevealed Gospel to them, 
that men will not be brought to see this, though it be never 
so plain; or again, to see that what I ought to have done, 
in order to my being in a reconciled state, and a safe and 
happy state, towards God, I have hitherto not done. I 
have not exercised repentance towards God; I have not 
believed on the Son of God; I have not come to a cove- 
_nant closure with God in Christ; one thing or other, from 

day to day, hath shifted these important matters off; 
though I have heard, indeed, such and such things should 
be done, yet so much of life-time is worn away with me, 
and I could never find the hour, the leisure time, when to 
get into a corner, to enter into my closet, and shut myself 
up with God, and say, Iam now come to thee about the 
affairs of my soul; to make over a soul unto thee, accord- 
ing to the tenor of thine own covenant, and there solemnly 
to take hold of that covenant, and give up that soul. 
‘““ They gave themselves to the Lord, and unto us by the 
will of God,” 2 Cor. viii. So plain a thing as this is, the 
yielding themselves unto God, conscience will not see it, 
and be convinced, that thus it ought to be: but days, and 
months, and years, are worn out under the Gospel, and so 
great things as these omitted. Men are continually called 
upon to turn, that they may live; but they never find a 
time to turn. They will not settle this judgment with a 
convinced conscience, I must break off this course, or I 
am undone; that is, a course of estrangement from God, 
a living without God in the world. The Gospel is, in this 
sense, a hid and unrevealed Gospel; it doth not go so far 
as to take hold of conscience, though conscience is applied 
and appealed unto, from time to time. And then, 

4, It is hid from their hearts, and that is another sense 
wherein the Gospel may be an unrevealed Gospel, as it is 
not yet effectually discovered ; or the great things con- 
tained in it, are not with a penetrating light pierced into 
the heart, which is the thing the Gospel dispensation doth 
tinally aim at. As you have it in this very context, the 
thing designed is, that through the ear, and through the 
mind, and through the conscience, the heart may be at last 
invaded, and the light of the Gospel may seat itself there, 
in that very centre of the soul, and so there become vital 
light, diffusive of power and influence through the whole 
man; and this is yet a heavier case, when conscience is 
convinced and yet the hearts of men are not struck, not 
struck through; the word doth not strike into them, as 
our Saviour said to the Jews: ‘‘ My word hath no place in 

{you ;” you do not give it a place, it cannot find room; 
‘there is a resisting heart, that excludes and shuts it out. 
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It is in these latter senses that the Gospe! must be under- 
stood to be spoken of as a hidden Gospel here, as the mind 
understands it not, or as the conscience is not convinced of 
it, or as the heart doth not entertain or give reception toit. 
You find, in the foregoing chapter, that the case of the 
Jews being spoken unto, upon the occasion of that compa- 
rison, which the apostle had been making, in the whole of 
that chapter, between the Mosaical or Judaical, (2 Cor. iii.) 
and the evangelical dispensation, he gives the preference 
(as there was cause) to the evangelical dispensation, far 
above the Mosaical and Judaical, in this respect, that there 
was a clearness which went with the Gospel dispensation, 
which did not accompany the Mosaical one; and, like- 
wise, that there was a power and efficacy that went with 
the Gospel, that went not with the law. ‘Towards the latter 
end of the foregoing chapter, he discourseth to them, that, 
in opposition to the former dispensation, there wasa clear- 
ness of light in the latter dispensation. Whenever the law 
was read among the Jews, it was a veiled thing; he refers 
tothat which isa usage among them, at this day, when 
the law is read, to have a veil covering them, as I have 
seen, (and it is like many of you have seen,) looking into 
their synagogues; but the apostle, you see, speaks there of 
the veil on the heart: which, as the former doth import 
opposition to the clearness and perspicuity of light, that 
did shine in the Gospel dispensation, this speaks somewhat 
pepoats to that efficacy and power upon the heart, which 
did accompany that dispensation too; so as that souls 
should be transformed and changed by it, into the image 
and glory of it. ‘‘ We all with open face, bebolding, as in 
a glass ;” so'we read it, and we read it with disadvantage, 
considering the similitude that he had made use of before ; 
forthe word we read open, signifies unveiled, he having 
been, a little while before, speaking of the veil. “ We all, 
with unveiled face, (so it should be, to make the matter 
clearer, though the sense be the same, ) behold, asin a glass, 
the glory of the Lord;” but, for that poor people, they had 
a veil not only upon their faces, but a veil upon their hearts, 
so as that nothing should enter there. But when it shall 
turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away ; when zt 
shall, the expression is impersonal; when there shall be a 
turning to the Lord ; when the season of the general turn- 
ing of that people to the Lord: shall be, the veil shall be 
done away. And-now we, for the present, with*unveiled 
face, behold, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, and are 
changed into the same image. And when the Gospel is 
hid in this sense, it is a very dismal thing; that is, that it 
should go through the ear, and through the mind, and 
through the conscience, and, after all this, stop at the very 
heart. A veil enwrapping the heart, shuts it up; light 
shines, shines round about in the external dispensation, 
shines into the mind, things are competently understood ; 
shines into the conscience, and that is convinced that those 
things are true and right which the Gospel doth hold forth ; 
and my practice, in reference thereunto, hath been wrong, 
injurious, altogether: inexcusable, and, consequently, un- 
safe ; and yet the heart holds out; this last fort yet surren- 
ders not, is not taken; the glory of the Gospel is not re- 
vealed there, doth not shine into the heart, so as there to 
take in the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ; as 
the 6th verse of this chapter speaks. 

You may be sure, if there be a. revelation in the last 
sense, there is a revelation in all the foregoing senses. If 
the Gospel be thus revealed in the very heart, then we 
may be sure it was in the conscience, it was so in the mind 
and understanding, and it hath been so in the external dis- 
covery and dispensation of the Gospel to the ear and out- 
ward sense. But if it had not been revealed in the first of 
these senses, it is in none of the rest. If you speak by way 
of affirmation, the affirmation of the last implies the af 
firmation of all the former; if you speak by way of nega- 
tion, the negation of the first implies the negation of all 
the consequents. 

But as was told you at first, on this occasion, that it is 
not the hiddenness of the Gospel, in the first sense, as hav- 
ing never been heard and preached, that is intended 
here; but in the latter sense it is chiefly meant; that is, 
if persons who hear this Gospel, never understanding it; 
or, understand it, but are never convinced of it; or are con- 
vinced of it, and their hearts are never altered never ef- 
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fectually changed by it,—then is the Gospel a hidden 
Gospel to them in the sense here meant. 

And so the hiddenness of the Gospel in the intended 
sense, may be two-fold; or may be considered under two 
distinct notions, either as sinful or as penal. 

1. Assinful. And in the first sense, (which I have told 
you is not meant,) ordinarily, the Gospel cannot be said to 
be hid in a sinful sense. Those that live in the remotest 
parts and quarters of the world, it is not their sin that they 
have not the Gospel, while there was no means or oppor- 
tunities of their ever having it; nor will it be charged 
upon them, where there was a simple impossibility of com- 
ing by that Imowledge, which the Gospel contains, or is 
the means of; it will never be imputed as their sin, that 
they had it not. As it is said in reference to the law, (and 
indeed by the law there is meant the whole revelation of 
the mind and will of God,) ‘ They that sin without the 
law, shall be judged without the law; and so, they that 
have sinned without the Gospel, shall be judged without 
the Gospel; they that have sinned with the law, shall be 
judged by the law; and they that have sinned against the 
Gospel, shall be judged by the Gospel.” Law is there 
taken in that sense, for that revelation of the mind of God, 
which is superadded to natural light; ‘‘ They that have 
sinned without this, shall be judged without this; and they 
that have sinned under it or against it, shall be judged by 
it.” There will be no excuse to them from punishment, if 
they have violated and resisted that law and light which 
they had; if they go about to excuse themselves, any of 
them that way, I had not an express written law; when 
you sinned without law, you shall suffer without law. It 
wiil be but a like case with that of the soldier’s excuse to 

the commander, Pericles, the Athenian general, when he 

zharged him with a fault, and asked him how he came 

to do it, Invitus feci, invitus ergo penas dabis. “I did 

it unwillingly,” and you shall, therefore, suffer unwill- 

ingiy. 

But the great iniquity is, or then is the Gospel hid ina 

sinful sense, when men have it among them, or may have 
it, and will not hear it; or do hear it, and never under- 
‘stand it; that is, never apply or set themselves to under- 
/ stand it; or receive no conviction from it, or receive no 
' suitable impression on their hearts fromit. Thus, all the 
. while, is the Gospel hid to him by their own iniquity, that 
they do voluntarily make resisting efforts against it, as 
every thing of sin must have somewhat of voluwntariwm in 
it; it supposeth, that otherwise, a brute agent might be as 
capable of sin as a rational] one, and that cannot be. But 
here lies the iniquity, that men might understand, and they 
will not; might consider and be convinced, and they will 
not; and there is a natural faculty that should turn them, 
even in their very hearts, but there is a sinful disinclination, 
and they will not turn: for it is the will that is not turned; 
“You will not come to me that you might have life.” And 
so, when the Gospel is hid, it is hid, not because men can- 
not see, but because they will not; they do (as it were) 
pretend the veil; stretch forth the veil before their eyes, 
or bind it close over their own eyes, hoodwink themselves 
that they will not see. 

As the case is stated by the apostle: “‘ Alienated from 
the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them; and 
because of the blindness of their hearts, through the igno- 
rance that is in them,” Ephes. iv. 18. But what kind of 
ignorance is that? See how it is paraphrased,—it is a 
blindness of heart,—it is a blindness, because. they will 
not see, a voluntary affected blindness: and this makes 
the hiddenness of the Gospel to be so in a sinful sense, 
for here is volumtariwm in the case; the same thing that 
we find spoken in. reference to natural light in the pagan 
world; that is, that there was that which might be known 
of God among them, it was manifest in them, for God 
iad revealed it to them, or among them, as the particle 
‘here used may signify: but they liked not to retain God 
in their knowledge, Rom. i. 20—28. As it there follows; 
That knowledge was ungrateful to them, and an unwel- 
come thing to them; and, therefore, they fence against it, 
and exclude it from among them, what they can, as a man 
would keep off fire from his bosom; such was the light of 
God which shone to them; “ Light shineth in darkness, 
but the darkness will not comprehend it,” John iii. 19. 
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The minds of men do fortify themselves against this light, 
as much as in them is: so in reference to Gospel light too, 
“This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world,” John iii. 19. Here was supervening light, acces- 
sary light, come into the world; ‘‘but men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” And so 
the Gospel is a hidden thing to them, because they do 
exclude it, even to the very uttermost ; stop it where they 
can stop it, either by not understanding it, or not consider- 
ing it, or by not admitting conviction about it, or by not 
obeying from the heart. And then, 

2. Being thus far sinfully hidden, it comes also to be 
penally hidden by a nemesis, hidden by a just vindicta ; ye 
will not understand, then ye shall not understand; you | 
will harden your hearts against light, against grace, and 
against the design of the Gospel, and they shall be hard- 
ened; that is, God doth only say, ‘‘I will let you have 
your own design;” he doth harden, non pertirudo Mathi- 
ham, sed non impertiendo gratiam ; as Austin’s apt speech 
was of old, to that sense ; you do make it your business to 
harden your hearts, and fence and fortify them against 
the light and grace of the Gospel; and since you will 
have it so, so let it be. So long (at may be) a contest hath 
been driven on with such souls; but at last, God sees fit 
to recede, to retire, to give off; now you have conquered, 
enjoy your victory; these are victories, that undo men, 
that tend to their ruin. "Weare never to suppose, that the 
doom passeth before the desert, such a doom as that espe- 
cially; “‘ Let them that be filthy be filthy still; they that 
are unjust be unjust still,” Rev. xxii. ‘‘And when I_ 
would have purged you, and you would not be purged, 
your iniquity shall not be purged from you till you die,” 
Ezekiel. But when that hath been persisted in long and 
highly, as the case was, in reference to the old world, it 
comes to this at last, “My Spirit shall not always strive 
with men,” Gen. vi. 3. God did contend long, even by 
his Spirit, against the wickedness of an apostate world, till 
at length, a deluge and flood comes; and a little before 
that, the determination goes forth, ‘‘ My Spirit shall no 
longer strive with man;” I see men are intent upon 
perishing, they will be lost, let them be lost; I have been 
striving with them so long, and they will have that course 
that ends in perishing ; my Spirit shall give them obstruc- 
tion in their way no longer. And this was the determi- 
nation, at length, in reference to that people of the Jews, 
that peculiar people that he singled out from the rest 
of the world; he bore their manners long, he contended 
with them long, while they always resisted the Holy 
Ghost ; (as Stephen tells them;) ‘‘ As your fathers did, so 
do ye,” Acts vii. 51. Implying this to be, with that 
people, an entailed war upon their posterity, with the 
Spirit of God; you do but keep up a war against the 
Divine Spirit from age to age, as your fathers did before 
you; ‘‘ They rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spirit, till he 
turns and fights against them, and becomes their enemy,” 
Isaiah Ixiii.9. But what did things come to in this con- 
test, between the Spirit of God, and the fathers of this 
people, to whom Stephen speaks? Why, in reference to 
them, it comes at last to that terrible doom, which we 
have in the 6th chapter of Isaiah, and 10th verse. All 
that goes before in that chapter, is nothing else but a ter- 
rible preparation for that awful solemnity, of pronoun- 
cing this doom. Here is a glorious appearance of the 
great God inthe temple, inthe very year of King Uzziah’s 
death, of which you may read in the known story; “I 
saw” (saith the prophet) “the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ; above 
it stood the seraphims, each of them had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twain he did fly.” One of these seraphims cry- 
ing to another, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, the 
whole earth is full of thy glory.” Here is a most mag- 
nificent, splendid, and glorious appearance; and what was 


it for? What was the design of it? The prophet is called 


forth, he is astonished at the sight, and cries out, ‘“‘ Wo 
is me, I am undone, I am a man of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” Well, he is 
fortified, being almost sunk in his spirits upon the terrible 
majestic glory of this appearance. One of the seraphims 
flies to him, with a live coal in his hand, lays it on his 


( upon.” And what is that? Why, saith he, “Go and tell 
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Gospel being hid to any, and their being lost. And then 
the use willensue. 

The first we have showed already, what is meant hereby, 
the Gospel’s being hid. We are now next to show you, 

2. What this being lost doth signify. In general, it is 
not an external or temporal ruin that is here spoken of, 
but a spiritual and eternal one: it is the soul’s being lost, 
and lost for ever, which is manifestly the thing here 
,meant ; that being lost, which doth certainly ensue upon 
‘blindness of mind, infidelity, and exelusion of the light of 
the glorious Gospel of Christ, as the following words show ; 
and which, therefore, shows that it must be a spiritually 
eternal ruin that is here meant. But that being the mean- 
ing in the general, we must know that men may be lost 
two ways; that is, either actually, as it is with them who 
are already in hell, on whom the infernal pit hath already 
shut its mouth; or else as they are liable and tending to 
such a ruin. And it must be in this latter sense that they 
are spoken of as lost here, to whom the Gospel is a hid- 
den Gospel. It is spoken for the warning of survivors, 
and to make such look about them that do as yet live 
fruitless lives, and are unimpressed under the Gospel, 
which in the name of the eternal God is from time to time. 
preached to them. And nothing is more ordinary, either 
in Scripture or in common speech, than to speak of men 
as lost who are in visible tendency unto destruction, though 
they are not yet actually destroyed. Now for this liable- 
ness to be lost, or this tendency to destruction that is here 
manifestly meant, and in respect whereof those here spoken 
of may be said to be lost; that may again be two-fold; 
that is, eithef it may be such a liableness to destruction as 
is common to the apostate children of men as such: or 
else that liableness to destruction which is special with 
some more than others, or as having somewhat peculiar in 
it which renders their case worse ‘han the common case. 
In the former sense all the apostate world is spoken of as 
lost; all the apostate world that remains yet unreconciled, 
unconverted; ““The Son of man came to seek and save 
that which is lost,” Matthew xviii. 11, Every unconverted 
sinner is in this sense a lost creature. And so indeed they 
may be said to be all lost; (Luke xix. 10.) the whole apos- 
tate world yet continuing in their apostacy upon a double 
account, Ist, In wickedness; and 2nd, Under wrath. 

Ist, In wickedness. So all unconverted sinners are Jost 
creatures, lost in sin; nothing is indeed more ordinary 
than to speak of a wicked person (even as he is such) un- 
der the notion of a lost person. Even among pagans them- 
selves, of a very wicked man, a debauched person, they 
say he is a perdite nequam, and that he is a man perdzdis- 
simus moribus ; a flagitious person 1s.a lost person, and the 
word that is commonly used in the Greek in profane au- 


mouth, toucheth his lips, tells him his iniquity is purged 
away. Well, what is after all this? Now, saith God, 
“Thou art thus prepared, I have a message for thee to go 

















this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; see ye 
indeed, but perceive not ; make the heart of this people fat, 
and their ear heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their hearts, and be converted and be healed.” This is the 
design of this glorious appearance, and this solemn mes- 
sage, after this august manner; a thing, that might even 
shake the foundation of heaven and earth, to have the case 
represented and in view, as really it was; and you find 
that this very thing, this passage in this chapter, it is with 
{he greatest awfulness imaginable reiterated again and 
again in the New Testament; several times by our Saviour, 
and at length by the apostle Paul, when finally testifying 
at Rome against that more perverse infidelity of this peo- 
ple, than ever he met with among pagans; as indeed, it 
was always observable of them, they were more high, and 
haughty, and peremptory, and malicious, in their unbelief. 
Some, indeed, (when the apostle had convened them 
together at his dwelling-house in Rome,) believed the 
things that were spoken, and some believed not. “And 
when they agreed not among themselves, they departed,” 
Acts xxviii. 25, 26, 27. After the apostle had spoken 
cur word; and it is this terrible word repeated and recol- 
lected; “ Well spake the Holy Ghost, by Isaiah the pro- 
phet, to our fathers; Go unto this people, and say, Hear 
ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not; for the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, and 
understand with their hearts, and they should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them.” This the matter may 
come to, conversion and healing; and I am speaking to 
you, to represent it to you, that it may come to this, on 
purpose to prevent (if God will) the other ever doing so; 
and if it be considered seriously, and taken to heart, as 
the importance of such a case doth require; it will never 
come to this sad issue among you. If there be none of 
you that do bend your minds, and fortify your consciences, 
and obdure your own hearts against the truth, and 
against the grace, and against the Gospel of our Lord, 
things will have a better issue with you; they shall issue 
a oe oe that accompany salvation, though I thus speak,” 
ed, V1. 9. 





SERMON IX.* thors (as you have it used again and again in Scripture 
too, Asotos and Asolia) signifies one that is lost, or one that 
is unsaved, or cannot be saved. So all the ungodly world 

2 Cor. iv. 3. is lost in sin and wickedness; which sin is death began, 


being in its prevailing power over them, they, being under 
the dominion of it, are dead. ‘‘ To be carnally minded is _ 
death,” that is, to be under the dominion of a carnal mind 
is death ; he is a dead man, he is a lost man, that is under 
the dominion of a mind habitually carnal, not capable of 
savouring divine things, the things of the Spirit, Rom. viii. 
5,6. “You hath he quickened who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” Eph. ai. 1. who were dead, lost in death, 
Death hath a present and actual dominion over all this 
apostate and unreconciled world; reigns over it in con- 
junction with sin. That is not to be understood barely of 
liableness to natural death, that is a low diminishing sense 
of that reign of death spoken of Rom. v. -The restitution 
of that life is meant which was lost in Adam’s transgres- 
sion, by which not only did men beecme not only mortal 
but sinful; not only mortal as to their bodies, but sinful 
(and so under death) as to their souls; which was also 
the plain meaning of their being all dead: “ The love of 
Christ constrains us, because we thus judge, that if Christ 
died for all, then we were all dead,” 2 Cor. v.14. A’uni- - 
versal death stretching its wings over all this world, and 
covering it with a deadly shade every where ; and all were 
2. To show what this being lost must mean. aliénated from the life of God, destitute and forsaken of 
3. What connexion there is between these two,—The | the Divine, the vital presence; God departed and with- 
* Preached March 29th, 1691. . : Z pe <i 
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But uf our Gospel be hid, it rs hid to them that are lost. 


We have shown (and the matter is in itself plain) how 
these words relate to those that go before; that, in as 
much as it is the design of the faithful ministers of Christ, 
in the course of their ministry, to commend ourselves to 
the consciences of men in the sight of God; and that the 
great things that they deal with men about, are therefore 
supposed .to be such as do carry in them a self-recom- 
mending evidence to men’s consciences, as you have heard 
they do; that in this state of the case, things being thus, 
if yet the Gospel do remain a hidden Gospel, those to 
whom it is so, must be lost souls; and that is it, which is 
with us the ground of discourse from these words, to 
wit, 
Doctrine. That the Gospel being hid to them, who 
continually live under it, is a very sad token of their be- 
ing lost; it was propounded, in speaking of this, to open 
to you, ' 

1. In what sense the Gospel may be said, and is here 
meant, to be hid. 


a, 
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drawn and gone, as he isfrom this apostate world yet un- 
reconciled: and so are all said to be lost in wickedness, 
perdile nequam, as the common phrase is. 

2dly, All were lost in wrathtoo, or under wrath; “ The 
wrath of God being revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness, of men,” Rom. i. 1'7. who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness, as men universally do. 
And so, in this double respect, men being generally said 
to be lost; lost in sin, and lost under Divine wrath; the 
phrase of their being lost is so applicable to them as the 
like phrase would be to any man in this case, supposing 
these two things to concur in the particular case of any 
man; Ist, That he is a person dreadfully diseased, that 
some mortal disease is upon him that is likely to be the 
end of him very soon; and 2nd, That he is an offending 
criminal besides, that he hath fallen under the sentence of 
the law that condemns him to die. When these things 
concur in any particular person’s case, that is, he is a most 
dangerously diseased person, hath a mortal disease upon 
him, and that he is under a sentence and doom to die at 
the same time; who would not say the man were lost? 
It is a great question whether his disease or the halter will 
despatch him soonest. But he is lost the one way or the 
ether: so it is with the apostate world; they are lost in 
sin; this is their disease which carries death init. ‘“ To 
be carnally minded is death ;” these men carry their own 
death about them wherever they go: and then they are 
under a doom besides ; that is, all the impenitent unbe- 
lieving world lie under a.doom, under a sentence. ‘“‘ There 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but afier the Spirit,” Rom. viii. 1. 
What doth this imply, but that there is condemnation to 
all the rest, only those are excepted from condemnation 
who are in Christ, walking not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit ? all the rest then are condemned men, dead 
men, all lost? This is.one notion wherein those not ac- 
tually destroyed, or on whom the infernal pit hath not 
already shut its mouth, may yet besaid to be ost, as being 
liable to be lost, and as in a visible manifest tendency to 
destruction, that being continually impendent and ap- 
’ proaching. But then, 

Besides this common case wherein men may be thus 
Said to be lost, there is somewhat special in the case of 
some that renders their case far worse than the common 
case; so as that if all may Ga the fore-mentioned respects, 
till redeeming mercy have taken place in referenceto them) 
be said to be lost, they much more, as having somewhat 
in their case much more dismal, much more frightful, than 
is or can be in the common case of uareconciled sinners 
merely as such, You would think the case to be very 
dismal of Sodom and:Gomorrah destroyed by vindictive 
flames that caught hold of them from heaven; hell rained 
down upon them (as it were) out of heaven, fire and brim- 
stone and a horrible tempest. Yet our Lord tells us of 
some whose case was much more dismal than that of So- 
dom and Gomorrah; some that were under his own 
preaching, under his own ministry, from day to day he 
was preaching grace and life among them in that Gospel 
which was designed the savour of life untosouls. Many 
that heard it were surprised and admired, ‘‘ wondering at 
the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth,” Luke 
iv. And yet even among these, there were some whose 
case was worse by far, and more dreadful, than that of 
Sodom.and Gomorrah; and it is easy to apprehend in 
general wherein. I shall not descend to particulars now, 
but reserve that to a further place afterwards in our dis- 
course. It is very evident that among those that are lost 
in the senSe andyintendment that haih been mentioned ; 
that is, as being liable to perish, and whose destruction is 
approaching and impending; among these some are yet, 
though lost, recoverably lost, others are irrecoverably, of 
the common case of the apostate world as such; though it 
be said of them they are all lost, yet they are recoverably 
lost; that is, if you consider no more than the common 
case as such; for there are proper apt means appointed for 
recovery and salvation which may probably have their 
effect upon them, their blessed effect, to recover and save 
them. And though there be degrees, very different degrees 
of danger, some may be more in danger, some are less so; 
yet the case admits of very vast difference when the Gospel 
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first comes among a people, and when it hath long con- 
tinued among them. 

(1.) When it first comes among them, here are the pro- 

per apt means set on foot for the saving that which was 
lost: the Redeemer approacheth them, makes his first 
trial upon them: Have you a mind to be saved, have you 
amind to accept of a Saviour, of a Redeemer, to put 
yourselves under his shelter, and under his government, 
which you must do at the same time? Here are hopeful 
appearances in these men’s cases. It is true the Redeemer 
comes to them as a company of lost creatures; but he 
comes on purpose to propose to them the certain means 
and methods of their being saved. And you that now 
havea mind to fall in with the Redeemer, you may have 
him; you must then take him to be yours, and give up 
yourselves to be his: and if this agreement on your part 
be cordial and vital, and you are in good earnest in if, 
you are safe in the midst of danger; yea, though you live 
in surrounding deaths that do ingulf and are ready to 
swallow up, and are sure to swallow up all that do not so. 
But, consider here, _ 
_ (2.) That a people among whom the Gospel hath long 
continued, and it may be with happy success as to many, 
many have been gathered in; but there are also such as 
yet stand out: they have heard the words of grace sound- 
ing in their ears often, which have sounded to them like 
atale that is told. All that hath been said to them of the 
Son of God’s having come down into this world to die a 
reconciling sacrifice for lost sinners, that he might bring 
about union and peace and friendship between the offend- 
ed Majesty of heaven and them, hath made no more im- 
pression on them than so many breaths of air would do 
upon a rock, Sure the case is far worse with these men 
than the common case of sinners, as such, can be suppos- 
ed tobe. There may be even. of these yet some. whose 
case is not altogether desperate; we do not know what 
wonders the power of grace may yet work, but there may 
be among these some also that are lost irrecoverably, upon 
whom an irrevocable doom is past ; so as that repentance 
is hid on both sides, both from God’s eye and theirs; they 
will never repent, and he will never repent: they have a 
heart that can never repent, and God hath passed his doom 
tnat he will never repent. And now, as touching this case, 
that such a case there is, plain scriptures put us out of all 
doubt; some that are never to be forgiven in this world, 
I need not tell you for what 
crime. ‘ Allsin and blasphemy shall be forgiven tomen, 
excepting that one, the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
which shall never be forgiven in this world, nor in the 
world to come.” Matt. xii. 31. But I say as to their case, 
who may be thus said to be irrecoverably lost, while they 
are yet on this side hell, whether it may be known to others, 
or even to themselves that they,are so lost, I shall say no- 
thing now; I have spoken my mind to that very publicly 
another way in that book called ‘‘ The Redeemer’s Tears ;” 
and may say somewhat more to it in the use, before I pass 
from this subject. But that there are some (I say) so ir- 
recoverably lost, while they as yet are under the Gospel, 
is out of all doubt; whether they can know it or others 
know it, which is less to be supposed, I shall say no more 
now. But concerning them, of whom this is not to be 
said of them, that they are irrecoverably lost, though their 
case be much worse than the common case: yet there may 
be degrees in it of greater and less probability of their yet 
being wrought upon to their recovery and salvation. And 
that we shall come to and consider by and by, when we 
speak of the connexidn between these two, the Gospel’s 
being bid, and their being lost. . 

But as to the import and meaning of the phrase here, it 
is plain it doth chiefly refer to the latter sort of men, that 
is, that are lost in a worse sense than the common case doth 
amount to. It is not to be supposed that men’s being lost 
in the common sense, can be the thing here intended in 
this Scripture, “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are losi:” why, all are lost! it must therefore be meant in 
a peculiar sense. It is evident then he doth not speak here 
of men’s being lost in that sense wherein all are lost-by na- 
ture; but he speaks of them that live under the Gospel 
and are not yet recovered and saved by it, whether these 
may be said to be recoverably or irrecoverably lost, yea 
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or no; whether it be the one or the other of them, the 
thing is sad ; and because the determination is so very dis- 
tinct, how to bring a determining line between those that 
are, under the Gospel, lost irrecoverably, and them that are 
lost recoverably ; and since we cannot tell among all, those 
who belong to the one rank, and who belong to the other 
rank, and it may be no one person can tell concerning 
himself, that he doth most certainly belong to that more 
horrid view of such as are lost irrecoverably ; therefore 
we shall only take the matter indefinitely concerning those 
that are lost, in a worse sense than men in general can be 
said to be. And so we pass on in the next place, 

3. To show the connexion between these two, the Gos- 
pel being hid and such men being lost; for I told you in 
the doctrine that the Gospel being hid unto such, is a sad 
token of their being lost, that I may state this connexion 
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while it remains still a hidden Gospel. So all this, while 
these souls do yet continue lost souls, even for this very 
cause, for this as the cause, that the Gospel being a hid- 
den Gospel doth imply the want of things necessary to 
salvation. But also, 3 

2. The Gospel’s being a hidden gospel doth imply also 
that which manifestly tends to promote their destruction. 
And under that head two things do come to be consider- 
ed, indisposition on their part, and provocation on God’s 
part; and both these growing so much the more, by how 
much the longer they continue void of impression under 
the Gospel. 

(1.) An indisposition on their part to all the duty they 
are to do, and to all the advantages they are to use and 
enjoy in order to their salvation; they grow more and 
more indisposed the longer they live under the Gospel as 


a hidden Gospel. It is necessary, in order to their salva- \ 
tion, that they should exercise “‘ repentance towards God, { 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” But they grow more~ 


to you; you may in the general take this for a ground, 
that those are to be reckoned the significant tokens that do 
belong to the thing they betoken, either as causes or effects 


of it; or whatsoever things are connected with one ano- 
ther as cause and effect, the one of these doth significant- 
ly betoken the other. Now that connexion which there is 
between these two, the Gospel’s being hid, and the soul’s 
being lost, is a connexion of cause and effect. And this 
connexion may be mutual and interchangeable; that is, 
something of the Gospel’s being hid, may be the cause of 
the soul’s being lost; and again, the soul’s being lost may 
be the cause of the Gospel’s being hid. And so they may 
change places; they may be alternate, as it were, in the 
matter; they may be mutual causes and effects to one 
another. We shall consider, , 

1: The connexion between these two the former way, 
that is, the Gospel’s being hid. being the cause why they 
are lost. And if it be, hid it must needs endanger their 
being lost by a casual contribution that it hath thereunto, 
whether we can say they are recoverably lost or irreco- 
verably; the Gospel’s being hid to them is a cause of it, a 
manifest cause of it; if they are at last lost, into this it 
most manifestly results, the Gospel was hid from them. If 
it be always hid they are surely lost; if it be so hid that 
at length the veil be done away, it will appear, that though 
they were lost they were not remedilessly lost, but upon a 
two-fold account the Gospel’s being hid must be the cause 
of the soul’s being lost. Ist, As the Gospel’s being hid 
doth include in it the want of somewhat that’s necessary 
to salvation; and, 2ndly, As the Gospel’s being hid doth 
include somewhat in it that promotes their destruction. 
These two ways the Gospel’s being hid is the cause of 
their soul’s being lost. 

1. As it carries in it the want of somewhat that was 
necessary to salvation is the Gospel hid to them, then they 
must want that without which they cannot be saved so 
long as the Gospel is hid to them. The knowledge and 
belief of Gospel truths, the acceptance of Gospel offers, 
and subjection to Gospel commands, are things without 

" which they cannot be saved. But while the Gospel is hid 
to them, these things must be wanting: they must want the 
saving knowledge of Gospel truths; they must want true 
acceptance of Gospel grace and offers; they must want 
entire and sincere obedience to Gospel commands; and 
without these they will be lost: these they can never at- 
tain to while the Gospel remains hid; while it is a hidden 
Gospel all things contained in it may be represented to 
‘them, but they are all so many parables, they understand 
nothing of the meaning of them; all that is said to them 
is only as a story told to a man asleep, or between sleeping 
and waking, and whereof there is no more perfect sense 
begot in their minds than there is of any thing that you 
mutter to the ear of a man asleep. They cannot believe 
what vf do not understand, and they cannot accept those 
} offers that depend upon truths which they do not believe; 

‘and they can never yield obedience to those commands 
which stand in conjunction with such offers, and their obe- 
dience and subjection thereunto must be in equal connex- 
ion with their acceptance of those offers. I cannot take 
Christ to be my Saviour, but I must take him to be my 
Lord at the same time; and he that takes him to be his 
Lord, doth it without despair; but with hope that he shall 
be entertained by him, and treated by him as a Saviour. 
But nothing of this can be where the Gospel is hid, and 


and more indisposed to these, by how much the longer 
they continue under ihe Gospel as a hidden Gospel to 
them; and that in several respects. 

1. The great things contained in the Gospel that should 
influence them hereunto, they grow from time to time less 
and less considerable tothem : what should have influence 
to the turning of a soul through Christ to bring him to ex- 
ercise ‘‘repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” grows from time to time less considerable. 
These mighty, weighty motives are contained in the Gos- 
pel. Sinner, if thou dost not turn thoudiest! If thou dost 
not fall into & closure with the Son of God as thy Redeem- 
er, Saviour, and Lord, thou art a ruined creature to all 
eternity. Lo, here is a glorious heaven before thee, that 
will be the reward of thy Gospel obedience. Here isa 
place and state of torment, a fiery gulf, a flaming hell be- 
fore thee, and in view too, that must determine thy place, 
and the state of thy eternal torment and punishment, if 
thou turn not, if thou do not obey the Gospel, if thou be- 


comest not a serious, penitent and sincere believer, a faith- ~ 


ful dutiful subject to God in Christ. Here are the great 
considerations which the Gospel presents men with, to in- 
fluence their turning, their renovation and conversion to 
God through Christ. Now the longer men continue under 
the Gospel, while it yet continues a hidden Gospel’to them, 
the less do these considerations signify with them, from 
day to day; because the force of them hath been spent 
upon them (as it were) heretofore, and now they signify 
little, still less and less. Such considerations as these, 
though they are the weightiest and most important thea 
can be imagined, yet they have been blown upon; and, 
saith the obdurate sinner, I have learned longago to make 
light of these things; and, what ? do you tell me of these 
things now ? These are the greatest things that can be told 
them, or mentioned to them. But these things they have 
learned long ago to make very little of, so as they can say, 
in case you talk of heaven to me now, pray what doth it 
signify more now than it did ten or twenty years ago? Is 
heaven grown a better thing than it was seven or ten years 
ago? and I made light of it then. And is hell grown a 
more terrible thing now than it was seven or ten years 
ago ? and I made light of it then; and, pray, why cannot 
Tas well do sonow? These considerations, which should 
have the mightiest power upon the spirits of men, may 
still signify less and less, when they continue long under 
the Gospel, while it remains still a hidden Gospel tc them; 
for these are blown upon, and men have taught themselves 
to make light of them, and to have them signify little or 
nothing to them :—if you cannot speak tome of somewhat 
greater than heaven and hell, eternal blessedness and 
eternal misery, you move not me, for these things I have 
heard and made light of longago. And, 

2. The longer the Gospel is hid, the minds of men grow 
the blinder; as if there be no ability to face the sun with- 
out prejudice, the longer you face it the more your preju- 
dice will be. There is a way of beholding that glorious 
light which shines in the Gospel without prejudice, and 
with the greatest advantage, its beams being refracted as 
they are allayed by grace; and so it is not an amazing 
astonishing glory, but a cheering, reviving, heart-exhila- 
rating glory, that shines through the glass of the Gospel 


ean the more easily be bafiled again. 
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it cannot be thus looked upon, then their minds grow 
blinder and blinder. The sun hath put out their eyes, as 
the God of this world is said to do in the very next verse. 
It isa very dreadful thing to be struck blind with Gospel 
light; but that is the case with many,—Gospel light strikes 
them blind, and their minds grow less and less receptive, 
the longer they remain under this Gospel without effect, 
without receiving the proper impressions of it. The proper 
impression of it would contemper the eye to the object, 
the visible power to that glory that clothes the object ; 
but while nothing of this is done, the longer the light of 
the Gospel shines, the less perspicuity there is in the eye 
of their minds, it is less perceptive, less capable of taking 
itin. And, . 

3. Conscience is grown weaker; and so they are more 
indisposed to all the duties, and the use of the advantages 
that are requisite to their salvation. Conscience, it grows 
weaker, and is more debilitated for the doing its proper 
office. The context shows us plainly how the state of this 
ease must be understood; that is, that in the ministra- 
tion of this Gospel, they, whose work it is, do apply them- 
selves to the very consciences of men in the sight of God; 
and that truth which they preach carries in it (as you 
have heard) a self-recommending evidence to the con- 
sciences of men. Hereupon there is a close grappling be- 
tween such truth and conscience ; for they do apply them- 
selves in the sight of God, in preaching such truths to the 
consciences of men, that they do, and that they must do; 
truth then is insinuating, and gets within; as it mnst be 
supposed to do when it is heldin unrighteousness. “The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men, (Rom. i. 18.) who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness.” They that hold the truth in 
unrighteousness do hold it; it is got within them. Then, 
I say, there is a close and immediate grapple and tug be- 
tween truth let in, truth intermitted, and conscience ; but 
they have got the victory. Truth, so far as conscience 


_ xeceives it in, is engaged against corrupt inclinations, 


against vicious appetites, against the carnal heart that is 
averse and disaffected to God. Here lies the grapple be- 
tween truth in the conscience, and the power of corrupt 
inclination in the heart. Well, vicious inclination hath 


got the victory; every such victory makes the next easier; 


every former victory makes way for a following one, with 
so much the greater facility; and conscience having been 
baffled once by the power of corrupt and carnal inclination, 
As you know, if 
here be two combatants engaged with one another in a 

ery close tug and grapple, he that is conquered and re- 
ceives the foil hath spent a great deal of his strength, and 
is grown weaker, and so is the more easily thrown again 
if there succeed another grapple. So it is in this case, 
when men have once brought conscience to yield, when 
they have succeeded so far in the design of mortifying 
conscience, further conquest is the more easy ; for (as it 
hath been heretofore told you upon some occasion) when 
these two are engaged against one another, carnal inclina- 
tion in the heart, and light in the mind, or conscience, 
they being opposite one to another, and mutually engaged 
one against another, the one must die; either conscience 
raust be mortified, or corrupt inclination must be mortified. 
And whereas, the design, intendment, and tendency of 
Gospel truth is to enforce a mortification of corrupt incli- 
nation, but the Gospel is hid and doth not prevail in order 
thereunto, then the other part is doomed to death. There 
can be no consent, no yielding to it, that corrupt inclina- 
tion should die then that of course must be yielded to, 


’ let conscience die; if there must be a mortification, let it 


be upon conscience, ahd not upon appetite, not upon cor- 
rapt inclination, let that live, and let conscience die. And 
so much now is done towards the killing and mortifying of 


_ it; and so it grows weaker and weaker still, by how much 


the more the resistance to a Gospel yet hid hath been con- 
tinued and kept on foot. And so the indisposition grows 
more and more, the longer the Gospel is hid; and so there 
is so much the more likelihood to be a being finally lost. 
That such will be finally lost, are in the way and tending 
to it apace, in the concurrence of such things as do now 
: * Preached April 12th, 1691. 
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dispensation. But if the Gospel be so hid from men that | meet in their case ; as we would say of a vessel in a storm, 


and as was said of that wherein the apostle Paul was, all 
hope that they should be saved was taken away, Acts 
xxvil. 20. No hope left of being saved. You’ may sup- 
pose such a concurrence in such a case, that there shall 
appear very little hope; here are so violent storms upon 
the soul that hath abandoned and surrendered itself, 
against conscience, to the government of lust and corrupt 
inclination. 

And here is the Spirit of God gone; as we shall have 
occasion to show more hereafter. And here is the devil let 
loose upon a man. ‘In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded their eyes.” Any one that looks upon this endan- 
gered vessel would say the ship were lost, it doth not 
obey the helm; for so the man doth not whose conscience 
hath no power over him, doth not govern him; she doth 
not answer the helm; she falls from the helm; she is lost, 
would we say of such a vessel. Thestorm is violent upon 
it; corrupt inclination grows stronger; God is gone, and 
the devil hath seized it, and taken possession, and is put- 
ting out the eyes of the poor creature as fast as he can. 
The man is visibly lost. We do not know what miracles 
God may work; we know not what he may do, but in all 
appearances the man is lost. 

There are other things to be said concerning the growing 
indisposition upon such a soul, as to the things that are 
necessary to its being saved; and many things that will 
show the provocation grows on God’s part while this in- 
disposition is growing on man’s part. And, tale all to- 
gether, and it seems a very hopeless case, if it be not alto- 
gether desperate. Truly there is very little hope left in 
such a case, that they should be saved at length to whom 
the Gospel doth thus remain hid, 
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2 Cor. iv. 3. 
But if our Gospel be hid, it 1s hid to them that are lost. 


I wave already opened unto you what is meant by the 
Gospel being hid, and what is meant by their being lost to 
whom it is so; and shown you in what peculiar sense both 
those must be taken, different from what is the common 
ease of the apostate unconverted world; that both here 
must be understood to superadd somewhat to that common 
case, wherein men as sinners in the state of apostacy, in 
the most general sense have the Gospel hid to them, and 
are themselves in a lost state. ~ 

We have from hence gone on toshow you the connexion 
between these two, the Gospel’s being hid and their being 
lost ; and you have heard the one of these may be spoken 
of as betokening the other, and so they are manifestly put 
together here; and that these tokens are most significant 
when the token and the thing betokened have the relation 
of cause and effect one to another; that these two may be 
understood to have that mutual and reciprocal relation to 
one another. 

That is, that the Gospel being hid may be the cause 
that such are lost to whom it is so hid, and their being lost 
the effect; and back again, that their being lost may be 
the cause, and 'the Gospel’s being hid the effect; and ac- 
cordingly, with some difference may this context be under- 
stood, according to that two-fold sense, or reference, that 
one of these may have to the other. Take the former re- 
ference or habitude of these to the other, and the sense 
will run thus; that is, that since the great things of the 
Gospel, about which we apply ourselves to the very con- 
sciences of men in the sight of God, areso very plain, and 
do carry so clear and convictive light with them, as they 
do, if yet the Gospel shall remain hid to such as are thus 
dealt with from time to time, their minds will grow, in all 
likelihood, more and more indisposed to comport with the 
design of it; God will grow more and more displeased, 
his displeasure will rise higher and higher; their guilt will 
grow greater and greater, and they will be more visibly in 
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danger of being finally lost; or, according to the latter re- 
ference, the sense will be thus, that the great things of the 
Gospel are of such evidence, and of such manifest import- 
ance, that the consciences of men being applied to, and 
dealt with from time to time about them, it is hardly con- 
ceivable such things can be hid to such persons unless they 
be lost. The matter is otherwise unaccountable, why such 
things should not take hold of men; surely they are lost 
that such things will not fasten upon them. You know, 
according to the former reference, as being hid is the cause, 
being lost is the effect; this we have spoken already, and 
showed you that the Gospel being hid must be the cause 
of their being lost to whom it is so; both as its being hid 
doth exclude what is necessary to their salvation, and as 
it doth include what contributes to their destruction. 

And now we go on to the other reference that the one 
of these hath to the other; that is, as being lost may be 
the cause, and the Gospel’s being hid may be the effect: 
and it is exceeding agreeable to the design of this context 
to understand the matter so. We do, saith he, in this 
ministry of our’s commend ourselves to the consciences of 
men in thesight of God. This is plain; and this is our con- 
stant course. And what? is it a supposable thing, that 
our Gospel should be hid to them while we do so? How 
can it be? It can be upon no other account but that they 
are lost; it must needs argue and suppose them a lost 
sort of men, npon whom a Gospel, so applying itself to 
conscience, doth not fasten, takes no hold. 

But then, (will you say,) How must being lost be under- 
stood? Ihave told you already how it must be under- 
stood in this place; you are sure it cannot be that they 
are eventually lost, or already in hell; it cannot be under- 
stood so; and it cannot be understood that they are lost in 
that sense that is common to the apostate world, in respect 
whereof the Son of man is said to have come to seek and 
“save that which was lost.” But there are two things 
besides that it may and must mean in this case. 

1. That they are sinfully lost; they are lost in sin; they 


are lost in carnality, and that in a deeper degree than is. 


common to the rest of the world. There is a greater and 
more confirmed dominion of sin in them, in their several 
’ faculties and powers, than in the generality of the uncon- 
verted world, as such; greater, deeper, blacker darkness 
upon their minds; the god of this world (as it follows in 
the next verse) hath put out their eyes, hath blinded them, 
so as they have less light, less eye-sight than before they 
had, (so it must be understood,) or than men commonly 
have, otherwise there were no peculiar reason in the case 
why this should be said of them. But we find it said. 
If it were to be understood that the god of this world hath 
no otherwise blinded them than he hath blinded the wn- 
converted world, why should it be said that they are lost 
more than all. others upon that account? That would 
argue and be a reason that all are lost alike, if all were 
blind alike. But he hath “blinded the minds of them 
that believe not ;” he hath been dealing with them all the 
while they have been otherwise dealt with by another hand, 
to be brought to faith; he hath been endeavouring to con- 
firm them in their unbelief, and hath made their minds 
more blind than ever they were; and they are at aremoter 
distance from believing than ever, as that fascination by 
which he hath possessed their minds, hath more and more 
taken hold of them. And it must be understood that they 
are lost more in heart-sins ; disaffection to the holy designs 
of the Gospe), enmity against God and against Christ hath 
prevailed to a greater height in them, and sothey are lost, 
lost in sin. And, 3 
2. ‘They must be understood hereupon to be lost under 
deeper guilt and a heavier doom, that is from God, pe- 
nally upon them; so that he hath been even provoked to 
“swear against them, in his wrath, that they should not 
enter into his rest;” as in that Heb. iii. 11. quoted from 
the 95th Psalm, that was sworn against them that believed 
not; as it was here in this context said, the minds were 
blinded of them that believed not. - 
But this (ycu may say) is very severe. And truly it is 
so. But how can we help it? We cannot by.our thonght, 
this way or that, alter the nature of things. They will lie 
. as they do; but we may, by a due use of our thoughts, 
and according to that light which the Holy Scriptures 
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afford us, come to understand things mo! 3 
And some things I shall offer to you that may tend partly 
to justify, and partly to mollify, this severity. It is indeed 
very severe, that men under the Gospel should arrive to 
that state, to that pitch, to be so far lost, as that to suppose 
them now to continue never so long under it, they shall 
never be the better for it. Let the plainest things that can 
be thought or spoken be said to them, they shall be 
always hid to them, because they are lost. A fearful 
thing! But do but consider a little what I shall offer to 
you, which may have that double tendency, that I spoke 
of, partly to justify this severity, and partly to mollify it. 
si i 


S, . 

1. Consider this, that those that are thus lost, hereupon 
is likely to be still a hidden Gospel to them, let them hear 
it never so long, they are like to be never the better for it. 
I say, consider, that if any are thus lost, they were not 
always so Jost. This is a thing that is come upon them, 
and which they have drawn upon themselves. It must be 
understood with reference to a former day which they have 
had, wherein the matter was otherwise, wherein they lay 
not under that dreadful stupefaction, and that heavy doom 
which now will come upon them. They had their day; 
those had so in that 95th Psalm, who are given us fora 
sort of paradigm, they against whom God “sware in his 
wrath that they should not enter into his rest.’ He bare 
their manners in the wilderness forty years, as the expres- 
sion is, in the 7th of Acts, of dying Stephen. There is 
time supposed to have been afforded to such under the 
Gospel, to whom the matter is come to this. They had 
their day ; those that live within the compass of that light 
which revelation adds to the common light of natural rea- 
son, they have their more special day, and have always 
had so. There is atime, concerning which it is said to 
sinners, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear my voice, harden not 
your hearts.” He limits a certain day, a certain now; 
and this isa more criticalnow. There is a more peculiar 
crisis of time with such as live under the Gospel; than is 
with other men that have not that peculiar light which is 
afforded to the church of God in the world. God did, in 
a sort, connive at the nations of the earth that went every 
one in their own way, as it is said in the 17th of Acts, did - 
overlook them, did not look upon them with so curious, so 
narrow, So inquisitive an eye; (asit were, speaking of God 
after the manner of men ;) ‘“‘but now (saith the apostle) he 
commandeth all men every where to repent.” As 
Roman consul, who, treating with Antiochus, (who - 
war upon some allies of the Roman state,) demanded 
him in the name of the senate and commonwealth of Rome ° 
to withdraw his forces from molesting such a place. Saith 
the king, What time do you allow me to think of this, o 





‘consider it? Heimmediately draws, witha rod he hadin 


his hand, a circle about the king, and tells him,—Now, be- 
fore you stir out of this circle, declare whether you will be 
a friend to the senate and people of Rome, or an enemy :— 
so doth God circumsceribe men, and set them limits. Now, 
out of hand, it may be in reference to some of us here in 
this assembly ; the determination may be now, before you 
stir out of this place, Declare whether you will be recon- 
ciled, or persist in your enmity and unreconciled state. 
How many passages of scripture do speak to this sense! 
“Seek the Lord while he may be found, and call upon bim 
while he is near; let-the wicked forsake his‘ way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and unto our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon,” Isa. iv. 5, 6. Now or 
never; now you have time for it; it may be, shortly you 
will have none, nor any ever afier. It is a great thing 
which you find in that somewhat parallel text, (Luke xix. 
42.) our Saviour beholds Jerusalem with weeping eyes, in 
his approach to it, being then upon the opposite hill, the 
mount of Olives, between which and that whereon Jeru- 
salem stood there was a valley, in which ran the brook 
Kidron; when he was on the opposite hill, and on bis 
descent of that, he having a convenient view of Jerusalem, 
as it lay before him, he weeps over it in such words as 
these, (mingled with tears,) ‘Oh! that thou hadst known, 
at least in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace ! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes.” Tears intermingle 
with and at length interrupt the words, and cause that 
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apotheosis, So as that the sentence was not filled hope mnta 6 
thou hadst known, in this thy day, the things that belong 
to thy peace.” It is filled up with a more speaking silence, 
by a silence more emphatical_ than words could be,— If 
thou hadst known ;” we are only left to conceive what had 
been if they had known the things that belong to their 
peace in that their day ; “‘ but now they are hid from thine 
eyes !” Qh, how terribly emphatical is that now !—Now 
they are hid, a little while ago they were not hid; now 
they are. The curtain is drawn that creates (for ought 
we know) an eternal night ;. that curtain being drawn be- 
tween the wretched soul and that glorious light that did 
shine upon it; “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation,” 2 Cor. vi. 1,2, There is such a now, and 
there is another now ; wherein this now is over, as in that 
2 Cor. vi. 2. referred to that of the prophet Isaiah, xlix. 8.; 
Supposing then, any to be thus lost, they were not always 
so lost; the case was in this respect sometimes otherwise 
with them. And then, 

2. Supposing them thus lost, and the Gospel thereupon 
thus hid, permanently hid, this must refer to the former. 
provocation ; with many of them God was not well pleased, 
they who had that day in the wilderness, whose carcasses 
fell in the wilderness. If our congregations be full of car- 
easses, if there be so many walking carcasses that fill our 
Streets from day to day, God is not well pleased; if the 
Gospel be-a lifeless Gospel, God is not well pleased, he is 
provoked. But, further, 

3. The causes of that provocation are high and great, so 
that we have no reason to think it strange if the effects that 
ensue have very dreadful severity in them. Let me but 
instance to you, in some concurrences that do make the 
_ cause of stich displeasure and provocation. As, 

(1.) That when men let themselves thus be lost under 
the Gospel by their negleet of it, and their non-attendance 
to it; they are the greatest things imaginable which they 
did neglect, to which they refused their attendance; which 
they would not regard. When the Gospel did in the first 
age of it begin to shed its light upon the world, (though in 
that more wonderful manner the things were not more 
wonderful than now,) you hear in that, (Acts ii. 11.) that 
when that gift of tongues was so amazingly, by miracle, 
first conferred, all the people in that vast confluence at 
Jerusalem, at that time, from so many several countries, 
each one heard in his own tongue.— What did he hear ?— 
“ The wonderful things of God.” The Gospel is not an- 
other Gospel from what it was then; it acquaints us with 
maost wonderful things still. This was the aggravation 
upon Israel of old, upon Ephraim; ‘I have written unto 
them the great things of my law, and they have account- 
ed them a strange thing,” counted them strange to them, 
Hos. viii. 12. That might have been more commodiously 
expressed according to the significancy of the word there 
used, “ were counted to them an alien thing,” a foreign 
thing; a thing that concerned them not, which they had 
nothing to do with, which they looked upon as we used to 
jook upon strangers, men that we never saw or knew be- 
fore ; we look upon them wistly : so they looked upon the 
wonderful things of the law of God, and so those do here 
upon the wonderful things of the Gospel; whereas they 
are great and wonderful, they should command a man’s 
ears, and engage the attention of his mind to consider and 
take notice of them; they look upon them as strange 
things, as alien and foreign to them, and which they had 
nothing to do with. This is very provoking, when such 
things are brought to our notice, as “ angels stoop down 
to look into.” The descent of the glorious Son of God 
into the world,fiow did it amaze the glorious angels above! 
What is the meaning of this? say they. They look down 
after him. What is the intention of this strange descent 4 
W hat is it for that the heir of heaven should go down into 
that lost, forlorn, wretched world? He that was the 
brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 


his person, is going down to visit that dark region of death. 


What means he there? What would he do there? Did 
they think he went down to die? Did they think he went 
' down tobe aman? Did they think he went down to offer 
himself a sacrifice upon a tree for the redemption and 
salvation of such? When so wonderful things as these 


are made known; and about these things (saith the apos- | 
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tle) we apply ourselves to the consciences of men. in the 
sight of God; we appeal to their consciences about the 
rights of the Redeemer, and what duty, and what homage, 
must be owed to him from the redeemed. And, if our 
Gospel be hid you are lost; if you will not regard such a 
Gospel, though having in it so great things, you must be 
lost. And then, — 

_ (2.) These great things are set in the Gospel dispensa- 
tion before men in the clearest light. They are not re- 
presented darkly and unintelligibly, and in parables ; but 
the most. important things, and those about which they are 
most of all dealt with, are the plainest things, that every 
one that runs may read. What ? is there so much of mys- 
tery in “repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and in loving the Lord our God with all 
our hearts, and souls, and might, and our neighbour as 
ourselves ? Is there so much of mystery in these, that men 
will not regard the greatest things, and clothed with the 
clearest light? What else doth that mean—We recom- 
mend ourselves to the consciences of men in the sight of 
God? They are such things, as every conscience of man 
may be expected to admit conviction about out of hand, 
without more ado; then, sure, if the Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost. It comes from hence that they 
are a lost sort of men, otherwise such things could not be 
hid from them, And, 

(38.) They are things that men are dealt with about in 
the highest name ; for, when we come to you, to deal with 
you about, these things, we do not come upon our own 
errand ; we do not come to you in our own name; but 
the ministers of this Gospel are ministers of Christ, and 
they come to you in the name of Christ; and he hath ex- 
pressly said; “ He that heareth you, heareth me ; and he 
that: heareth me, heareth him that sent me.” - This same 
Gospel dispensation is the ministry of the Son of God, as 
the case is plainly stated before us in that Ist of Hebrews, 
beginning, ‘‘ God, that spake many other ways in former 
times, hath now spoken to.us by his Son;” and continues 
speaking to us by his Son; and (as he represents the case 
in the next chapter) ‘‘ How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation, which began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed to us by them that heard him; God 
bearing them witness ?’ And afterwards, in the 12th chap. 
and 25th verse, ‘‘ See that ye refuse not him that speaketh ; 
for if they escaped not who refused him that spake on 
earth, much more shall not we escape if we turn away 
from him that speaketh from heaven.” This is said, when 
we are told that our Lord was at the right hand of God 
on the throne of the Majesty on high ; as in the 3rd verse 
of that chapter, having given an account of our being un- 
der this ministry of the Son of God; though we are told, 
that “he, having purged our sins by himself, he sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high;” yet still we 
are under his dispensation, and still he is the great Speaker 
to us; so that now, when any suffer themselves to be thus 
lost under the Gospel, in their own sinful and chosen de- 
ceiving blindness and enmity against it, no wonder if it 
be determined that it shall be a hidden Gospel to ypenn, 
and they lie long enough under the dispensation of it, and 
be never the better; for they have been affronting the 
Majesty of the son of God under the dispensation all this 
time. He that did seek and command greater attention, 
and greater reverence, and greater subjection of spirit, 
and upon higher right and title than when there was that 
terrible appearance upon mount Sinai, that shook the 
earth, and that seemed as if it would have put the creation 
into a paroxysm; there hath been a greater obligation to 
the deepest reverence and veneration upon them. And 
how just is the provocation when this Gospel is neglected, 
and men lose themselves under it, for him to say and de- 
termine this,—Well now, as to you it shall always be a 
hidden Gospel! And again, . 

(4.) There is this further in the ease, that these great 
things in that great name, in that most excellent name, 
have been hinted, not once but often; and often inculeat- 
ed and urged over and over again in the authority of 
the same name: What a mighty weight doth this add.to 
the same load of guilt! and how much matter doth it sup- 
ply to feed the indignation, to heighten the provocation, 
that such were applied to from time to time, in a continued 
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course, for many years together. ‘ The earth, that drink- 
eth in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and brings forth 
herbs meet for him by whom it is dressed, receiveth bless- 
ing from God: if there be fruit, a blessing comes upon it. 

and follows it; if there be no fruit, nothing but briers an 
thorns, then it is followed with a curse, and a dreadful 
curse,—‘ It is nigh unto cursing, and its end is to be 
burned,” Heb. vi. 7,8. ‘He that being often reproved, 
hardencth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy,” Prov. xxix. 1. A fearful thing, when 
the gospel itself shall not be my remedy !—shall be de- 
stroyed without remedy; no remedy shall remedy your 

case. “And, . 

(5.) We must suppose the Spirit to have often been at 
work in this time, and while such things were from time 
to time inculcated ; so it was with the people of Israel ; 
“you do always resist the Holy Ghost,” Acts vii. He 
was then always striving, more or less, otherwise there 
could not always be a resistance. That is doing ‘‘ despite 
tothe Spirit of grace,” Heb. x. 29. And herein is the 
greatest provocation, as I have told you heretofore, there 
is a remarkable accent in that expression, ‘‘ the Spirit of 
grace.” Oh, that Spirit of kindness, and grace, and 
sweetness, and benignity! to despite him, what an high 
provocation is this! When he comes and toucheth any of 
your minds, and makes some impression on your hearts, 
saith he, secretly and inwardly: “Sinner, wilt thou yet 
return ? Hast thou yet no desire after God ?—no inclina- 
tion to know a Redeemer, and choose and close with him ? 
Now to spite a Spirit of grace, when he speaks to you so 
kindly, and so sweetly, and so tenderly,—Oh sinner, do 
not go on, and perish for ever !—here is the very height 
of provocation. The word, in the original, signifies to in- 
jure inwardly the Spirit of grace, to make the injury enter 
into him, as it were; it imports to sting a man to the heart, 
to the very soul; asif it had been said, your injury pierceth 
into that Spirit of grace, that Spirit of love, kindness, and 
goodness; it enters into it. Thus it must be, when in such 
days, and at such times as these, the great things of the 
Gospel are heard with no effect. And, 
(6.) It must be supposed, conscience was in some mea- 
sure convinced at this time; for applications were made 
to it in the plainest cases. We have applied ourselves to 
the consciences of men in the sight of God, saith the 
apostle. And now if our Gospel be hid, it is that you are 
lost. And, 
»(7.) It must be supposed too that affections have been 
stirred in some measure and variously’; there have been 
some desires enkindled, and some fears awakened, and 
some hopes and joys possibly raised, and some tastes, and 
relishes of the sweetness that is jn this Gospel, and of the 
things contained therein; as it is supposed in that Heb. 
iv. 4, 5. after all this, io lose yourselves in darkness and 
wickedness; now if the Gospel be hid, there is no re- 
covering such by repentance, as he there afterwards 
speaks. But, 
(8.) This adds weight to all the rest, that they were very 
:ight matters for which men have exposed themselves to 
this fearful loss, even of themselves, of their very souls; 
a loss that nothing can recompense, nothing can make up. 
‘‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” Matt. 
xvi. 26. What hast thou had in exchange for thy soul ? 
The smallest matters imaginable, the temporary satisfac- 
tion of a lust. I sold my soul (may one say) to please my 
friend. Isold my soul (may another say) foi the love I 
had, for the lust I had, to a eup of drink. I solid my soul 
(may a third say) for the pleasure I toox it x vain idle 
companion. ‘These are the things that kept me fiom 
closing with God, uniting with my Redeemer, and from 
engaging and persisting in the way of life. O that God, 
and Christ, and heaven should be set so low! Thou didst 
break with me, (must the great God say, and must the 
Redeemer that died for you say,) thou didst break with 
me for a trifle, for a thing of nought; yea, thou didst 
prefer before me the vilest things, the most odious things. 
hou didst rather choose to be a vassal, a slave to lust, 
flsta to live under the easy yoke and government of a 
compassionate and merciful Redeemer and Saviour. The 
deformities of wickedness were more amiable in thine 
* Preached April 19th, 1691. 
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eyes than the beauties of holiness. What can be said in 
this case, when the story comes to be told, and the matter 
is to be represented just as it is, that it is, thus as you have 
heard ? : 

And that is the third thing to be considered in this case: 
—That as former provocation must have been supposed, 
so that provocation must have been very high and very 
great upon these sundry mentioned accounts. But then I 
add upon all this, 

4, That if any hereupon be thus lost, (as you have, 
heard,) it is only that God hath retired from them, with- 
drawn from them. He hath not positively hurt them; he 
never put any ill thoughts into them, or any ill disposition 
of mind. If it be severe in itself, and dreadful to you, 
that you are now a lost creature, God hath no hand in it, 
otherwise than as he retired from you: “‘ Thy destruction 
is of thyself, but in him is thy help found,” Hos. xiii. 9. 
He was ready to help thee, and to save thee, thou only de- 
stroyed thyself ; he only withdrew that presence for which 
thou didst not care, that Spirit which thou didst vex and 
grieve; that is all: he never put any ill thought or incli- 
nation into thy mind and heart, thou destroyedst thyself ; 
he did but say, These wretched creatures do not care for 
me, do not care for my Son, do not care for my Spirit ; 
well, I will retire, I will let them alone, I will let them 
have their own way. He had said to you, “ Turn ye at 
my reproof, J will pour out my Spirit upon you, I will 
make known my words unto you; I called and ye refused, 
I stretched out my hands, and no man regarded,” Prov. i. 
Well, I behold your destruction now. Itis not said, I will 
destroy you, but “I will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh ;” and it will certainly come. God 
tempteth no man, neither is he tempted by any*;ebut every 
man is ‘ tempted when he is led away of his own lust and. 
enticed,” James i. 14. And then I would add, lastly, 

5. That although all this be very certain, yet we cannot 
suppose the apostle here to be absolutely decisive in his 
judgment concerning the final states of particular persons ; 
such may be more lost, and in a worse and more dreadful 
sense lost, than many others in the world, than the genera- 
lity of the pagan world. But though they are so, it is not 
for ali that determined that they are so lost as that they 
cannot be recovered. And we are sure they are not so lost 
as that they cannot be recovered, if they have nob sineaay 
that sin which cannot be pardoned ; and which I do in the 
general believe that no man hath ever committed, or 1s 
guilty of, that is afraid he hath; indeed, your case is more 
dangerous than before, which should awaken you so much 
the more, because it is dangerous, and you are upon ha- 
zardous terms. They may be said to be lost, as being 
more out of the reach of the ordinary methods of grace, 
who yet are notabsolutely lost, not sure to be finally lost. 
And no man hath reason to apprehend he is so lost, finally 
lost, irrecoverably lost, that:comes once to be solicitous 
about it. No, if our God hath brought you to consider and 
bethink yourself; Iam in danger to be lost, I know not 
what will become of me, or of my case at length, if I that 
have been such a stranger to God should continue much 
longer a stranger to him; if I that have neglected to capi- 
tulate with the Son of God should much longer neglect it; 
I know not what will become of this, it may be bitterness 
in the end. Ifyou begin thus to consider, I hope the issue 
will prove thus, that it will be said of you as it was of the 

rodigal son, “ This my son was dead and is alive, he was 
ost but is found.” But more to this purpose, (as I have 
partly intimated already,) I shall aba in the use. 
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2 Cor. iv. 3. 
But if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 


Tuey are lost souls to whom the Gospel is a hidden 
Gospel. This (you know) we have been upon from these , 
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words ; and we have in this showed you what is meant by 
the Gospel’s being hid, and what is meant by the soul’s 
being lost; and that both these are to be understuod in a 
sense peculiar and different from the common case of men: 
and in what reference the Gospel’s being hid, and their 
being lost, doth differ from the common case, we have 
particularly shown you: and have further shown the con- 
nexion between these things, the Gospel’s being hid, and 
soul’s being lost, to whom it is so; the one doth betoken 
the other, and they are the most significant tokens which 
have connexion with the thing betokened; as causes and 
effects, the one tothe other. I have shown this is the case 
here: that the Gospel’s being hid, it is acause of the soul’s 
being lost, both as it excludes what is necessary to their 
Salvation, and as it includes what promotes their destruc- 
tion. I have again showed you too, that being lost may 
also be. the cause of the Gospel’s being hid; and shown 
how being lost is to be taken in that case: lost in wicked- 
hess, aS men more extremely wicked are said to be, and 
lost under a Divine doom. So they must be understood to 
be to whom the Gospel is therefore hid, men given up and 
ie of God, and then the God of this world blinds 
em. 

find because this appears very severe, therefore I did 
by sundry considerations endeavour partly to justify, and 
partly te mollify, this severity; now I come to the use of 
this important truth. And it will be useful, 

Use 1. To inform us of sundry truths that by way of in- 
ference may be deduced here. As, 

1. That it is no sufficient ground upon which any may 
conclude their state to be safe and good, that they live 
under the Gospel: I pray consider it. It is not enough 

-hereupon to ground a conclusion concerning your good 
and safe final state, that you live under the Gospel. No, 
though you had apostolical preachers among you, for such 
these Corinthians had to whom this is with so much terror 
spoken. No, though you had angelical preachers, such as 
could speak to you, not with the tongues of men only, but 
of angels; for the Jews had that word before that was 
given to them as a Gospel; (as the apostle takes notice, 
Heb, ili.) unto them was the Gospel preached, as well as 

“tous. And their Gospel was called the law, as that whole 
revelation went under the name of the law: “ They that 

noms sinned without the law, shall perish without the law.” 


_ In those days when the law was the more conspicuous part 


of it, they had it ‘by the ministration of angels, but they 
kept it not,” Acts vii. 53. Nay, though it were by the 
most divine preacher, our blessed Lord himself; “ How 
can we escape if we neglect'so great salvation, which be- 
gan to be spoken by the Lord himself?’ (Heb. ii. 2.) even 
that Gospel was preached by the Son of God himself, and 
as it was, so was a hidden Gospel to many, and they lost 
souls under it. A man may perish as.well under a hidden 
Gospel, as under no Gospel. And again, 

‘2. We are to infer, That the proper design of the Gospel 
is the salvation of souls. If the Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost; if it were not hid they would not be 
lost, that is plainly implied: but that which hath no de- 
Sign or tendency to save would not save, whether hidden 
or not hidden. But there is no interveniency in this case 
to hinder a person’s being saved by the Gospel, but only 
its being hid: therefore that which would save souls if not 
hid, must have an aptitude and designation to this purpose. 
Here is nothing to hinder a soul being saved by the Gospel 
if it be not hid: by this you learn therefore that the true 
and apt tendency and design of the Gospel is, to save 
souls. How often is it called by names that signify so 
much! ‘ To yéu is the word of this salvation sent,” Acts 
xl. 22, “ After you heard the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation,” Eph. i. 13. “How can we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation, which first began to be spo* 
ken?” Heb. 11.3. What doth the words of this Gospel 
speak ?--It speaks salvation. Itis a great matter to know 
the Gospel by its true name, and to understand it accord- 
ingly: to think what God hath sent among you, when he 
hath sent his Gospel among you; and that which is its end 
and design, ought to be yours in attending it. The Gos- 
pel would make great and glorious work (I doubt not) 
among us, if it were more generally come to this, that 
the true end of the Gospel were our end, were convinced 
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when we come to attend ; how would it confound many a 
one if they were to give an account of their end in coming 
to attend, and wait on the ministry of the Gospel! I am 
going to such a place, such an assembly, such a church, 
such a meeting-house, Well, saith one, and what are you 
going for? Iam going to hear what such a man can say; 
Tam going toplease my fancy and curiosity, to gratify my 
novel humour. God knows how few come to such assem- 
blies with that temper of mind so as that they can truly 
say, being asked, He that knows all things, knows I go to 
look after the salvation of my own soul; it is a Gospel of 
salvation that I go to attend upon, and I go to attend upon 
it as such, on purpose that I may be saved, that I may 
in this way be working out my own salvation. But what 
an affront is it to the great and glorious Lord of heaven 
and earth to pervert the design of this Gospel. What? 
Have men nothing to play with but sacred things; things 
that carry the stamp of the authority and majesty, as well 
as the grace and goodness, of heaven upon them? Is 
there nothing else to be trifled with but things of that sa- 
cred and awful import ? No wonder if the Gospel be hid, 
and no wonder if souls be lost by multitudes at this rate. 
But again, 

3. We may further learn, That while a man lives under 
the Gospel, the great question that depends concerning 
him is, Shall I be saved, or shall I be lost? Here is the 
great question that depends concerning every one, and 
which they eught to recount with themselves over and 
over again. Here is this case depending concerning me ; 
shall I be finally saved or lost? Oh! what an awful 
thought is this, that every day that goes over my head, 
and every time I go to hear a sermon, still this question 
lies under consideration ; shall I in the issue, or end of my 
course, be a saved or a lost man? Sure at this rate we 
should be working out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling; nothing becomes us more, nothing is more suitable 
to the state of our case. And, 

4. We further learn hence, That men may be lost on 
this side hell. If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are \ost; hid before they reach hell, whither no Gospel 
comes; and so lost before they reach thither. And then 
ASA ee ae “ 

5. By parity of reason, Men may be saved on this side 
heaven, as well as they may be lost on this side hell. We 
know the great Emmanuel was otherwise called Jesus, be- 
cause he should saye his people from their sins. If this 
blessed word hath taken effect upon thy soul, it is saved; 
that is, it is so far saved now from sin, as that it governs 
now no longer. — Its empire is broken, its throne is thrown 
down in the soul. Here is salvation on this side heaven : 
salvation is this day come to this house, to this soul, he is 
already asaved one. ‘There is inchoate salvation; salva- 
tion begun that ascertains consummate salvation, and from 
which that will not be separated. The New Jerusalem, 
that glorious city that comes down out of heaven from 
God; Rev. xxi. 4. (supposing that be meant of a state of 
the church of God on earth;) the nations of them that are 
saved, wall in it. As soon as they enter into it, there 
they walk as saved ones. The nations of the saved, there 
they dwell, there they inhabit the city of God. 

6. They to whom the Gospel is not hid are not lost, or 
are of these saved ones; if they to whom the Gospel is hid 
be lost, they to whom it isnot hid are saved. ‘They are in 
this state of salvation already. Oh! happy creatures and 
blessed state that you are come into. ‘The Gospel is no 
longer a hidden Gospel to you, though it is to many a one 
beside. With what admiration may you say, “I thank 
thee, Oh Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that when 
such things have been hid from many a wise and prudent 
one, thou hast revealed them unto me!” Matt. xi. 24, 25. 
hast caused thine own bright light to penetrate, to strike 
through into my very soul, to shine into my heart, as it 
follows in this context: ‘‘ And thereupon, though I was a 
wanderer, a stray and lost creature, thou hast sought thy 
servant. Iwent astray likea lostshcep; seek thy servant, 
for I do not forget thy commandments,” Psal. cxix. last 
verse. Thou hast sought thy servant, and found him out. 
And thou mayst say of thy soul, as the father of his pro- 
digal son; “ This my soul was lost and is found,” Luke 
xv. last verse. ‘We all went astray as lost sheep, and he 
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bare the iniquities of us all,” (Isa. lili. 6.) that we might 
be recovered and saved at last. Oh you that find Gospel 
light to enter into your souls, bless God, and admire! 
The Gospel is not hid from me, I am therefore saved out 
of my lost state. 

But besides these inferences of truth, there is a further 
and another sort of use that I must proceed to. ee 

Use 2. Yt may be (upon what hath been before said in 
opening the doctrine of this text to you) some awakenings 
may be upon the spirits of some, perhaps some may have 
been in a going among us, and may say in their hearts, 
And what is likely upon all this to become of me? What 
is my final state like to prove? Shall I be saved, or shall 
I be lost? I would fain give some help in this case, and 
would in order to it, lead such into some distinction of 
thoughts, that they may not be confounded in their in- 
quiry. (Now this inquiry in general may be capable of 
being formed into three questions. Either, Ist, The mean- 
ing of their inquiry may be, Shall I be certainly saved at 
last? or, 2ndly, The meaning of their inquiry may be, 
How shall I do, certainly to know if I am certainly to 
be lost ? or, 3rdly, The meaning of their inquiry may be, 
How shall I evidence it to myself, or have it evidenced to 
me, that there is any thing of hope in my case? That 
going on in the use of prescribed and appointed means, 
things may be brought at length to a happy issue? That 
I may have such a present view of my case, as to judge 
and think of it, that it may be possible that I may be saved 
at last 2 : 

1. Now as to:the first of these questions, supposing it to 
be the question of any whom God hath begun lately to 
work on; of any that he hath begun lately to awaken :— 

‘then I must needs say to that question; Friend, you are 
too- hasty, you make too much haste to think, that when 
God hath but newly begun with you, you should presently 
be at a certainty that you shall be saved. This may be 
more haste than good speed. When you have gone ona 
considerable tract of time in a serious endeavour of worlk- 
ing out your salvation with fear and trembling; and giving 
all diligence to make your calling and election sure, it will 
be time enough to put this question then; it is yét unsea- 
sonakle for you. And then, » 

2. Supposing that the next be the question with any, 
How shall { know that I shall be certainly lost? As the 
former question is an unreasonable one, this is a vain one, 
altogether vain. If you shall certainly be lost, what can 
it avail you to know that you shall? or do you think it is 
possible you should ever come to know it on this side 
being in hell? It must be by some revelation from God, 
mediate or immediate; but God doth not use to do vain 
things, to reveal any thing to no purpose: and this can be 
to no imaginable purpose. If you shall certainly be lost 
it can do you no good to foreknow it; and therefore the 
revelation of it is not to be expected from God any ways, 
mediately or immediately, and consequently it is a foolish 
vain question. But, 

3. If the question be, How may it appear that there is 
any thing of hope in my case, that in the use of the pre- 
scribed and appointed means, I may, through the grace of 
God, possibly be saved at last? This is a sober question, 
and becoming a serious and considerate man, and one that 
hath a value for his soul, and a reverence for God, the 
great Disposer of our everlasting soul’s concernments. 
And therefore in reference to this I would be assisting the 
best I can, and as God shall enable me. And there are 
many things that are to be said to it. As, 

1, That you always ought to hope till there be most ap- 
parent reason for total despair. Tp there be not a reason 
for total despair, then you are under obligation to admit 
of some hope; nothing is plainer, that a reasonable crea- 
ture, capable of futurity and of another state, he hath it as 
a law in his nature to use prospect, and to exercise hope, 
in reference to futurity. And I cannot but recollect a noted 
passage of that Platonic Jew, Philo Judes, “That hope 
towards God, in reference to men’s future concernments, 
is of the very essence of man; and he is not to he called 
a man, a human creature, that hath not hope in refer- 
ence to. his future concernments.” And there is a great 
deal in it: it is to be looked upon as somewhat else than 
a lavish expressi¢n, for God hath (no doubt) contemper- 
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ed the frame of all his creatures totheir state: and having 
made man capable of futurity and eternity in another 
state, hope cannot but be an essentiating principle in his 
very nature. And therefore it is very unnatural and a 
doing violence to ourselves, to endeavour to take away all 
hope in reference to that futurity which is yet before you, 
and which you have yet in prospect. . You ought to hope 
while there isno apparent cause of total despair ; for what- 
soever doth not aiuiit totality, there must be somewhat 
of the contrary, by reason whereof it doth not so. ‘There 
can be no imaginable ground upon which a man should 
not admit of a total despair, butas there is some hope. If 
there were no hope, despair would be total; if there be 
And it is matter of 
duty to you, always to entertain and cherish some hope 
when there is no apparent reason for total despair. That 
I fore-lay in the first-place. . 

2. There can be no reason for a total despair while the 
Gospelstands unrepealed; while it is neither generally re- 
pealed, nor repealed particularly asto you. Allthat while 
the connexion remains between faith in Christ and salva- 
tion; ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” John ii. 16. “While 
this Gospel that makes this connexion between believing 
in the Son of God and not perishing, not heing lost, but 
being saved, stands unrepealed, we have no reason for total 
despair. Still if I believe, I shall be saved ; if I believe 
in the Son of God, I shall live. I have been a vile crea- 
ture, itis true; agreat rebel, not only against the authority, 
but against the grace of God; and I have deserved to 
perish a thousand times over, and to be given up as lost 
without remedy. But the Gospel is not yet repealed that 
saith, Whosoever believes in the Son of God shall not 
perish, shall not be lost, but have everlasting life ; it is not 
repealed in general, nor shall be to the end of the world. 
And what? will any man say it is repealed as to him? 
It is repealed as to me? Pray show that repeal ! you can- 
not say that it is repealed as to you, unless you had a Bible 
reached down from heaven that saith, whosoever believeth 
shall be saved, whosoever believeth on the Son of God 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life, except John 
such an one, or Thomas such an one, or Elizabeth such 
an one. Show me such a Bible that saith the Gospel is 
repealed as to you; though I believe never so much [shall 
not be saved, [ am an excepted person. Where is the ex- 
ception? Show me the Bible wherein is that exception. 

Aye; but you may say, It is very true, I doubt not, that 
if yet I believe I may besaved ; but alas! what reason have 
I to hope that I shall ever be brought to believe, ever be 
enabled to believe, who have resisted the grace of God, 
and the Spirit of God so long, so often, so injuriously, so 
insolently, as I have done? What hope is there that I 
shall ever be brought to believe? I add therefore, | 

3. That there is not only hope, nay, I may say ground of 
confidence, that if you believe you shall be saved, but there 
is also ground of very great hope, if you do indeed set your 
minds to inquire and consider about this matter, that you 
shall be brought to believe. For that is the head which I 
lay down here as the third in order; that all the while the 
command, the law, stands in force as to you, that obligeth 
you to believe, all that while there is a ground and reason 
left you to hope, that you shall be enabled to believe, when 
the evangelical law doth particularly oblige you amongst 
the rest that live under the Gospel, to believe in the Son 
of God, that you may not perish but have everlasting life, 
as much as if there were a law made in your case alone. 
If there were a particular law made concerning you, and 
laying the charge upon you—Do thou believe on the Son 
of God, that thou mayst not perish but have everlasting 
life; I say, you are as much obliged to believe on the Son 
of God, as if there were a particular law made concerning 
you, and none but you, concerning you alone. This is 
the command of God, this is the law, “ that-we believe on 
him whom he hath sent,” John iii. 33. It cannot be said 
that because there is such a law that obligeth- you to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, therefore you certainly shall believe; 
but it is to’ be collected with the greatest clearness imagin- 
able, that there being such a law obliging you to believe, 
you have reason to hope you shall be enable to believe if 
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you do seriously design the thing. Is it to be thought 
that God should come (as it were) directly to you, that the 
Son of God should apply himself directly to you, sinner ; 
I charge thee, accept my Son; believe in my Son, take him 
to be thy Redeemer, thy Saviour, thy Lord; and that there 
should be no hope that ever you should do so, or that,he 
will give you any help in order thereunto? This is the 
most unimaginable thing in all the world. 

Question. But you may perhaps say, How shall I do to 
understand this, that I am under obligation to believe on 
ae ee of God, that I may not perish, that I may not be 

ost! : 

Answer. ‘To that I say, (that I may leave this a clear and 
undisputed thing in your thoughts,) either you must be so 
obliged to believe in the son of God, to receive and take 
him for yours, your Lord and Saviour, or else, your not 
doing sis no sin. Now, where is that person that dares 
to produce himself, and say, I live under the Gospel, that 
Gospel is come to me, whereof this is the great funda- 
mental law, the command of the great Author of it, even 
of the God of heaven; this is his commandment, that we 
believe on his Son; but it isa commandment that doth 
not oblige me? Where is the man that dares say, If I 
live an infidel under the Gospel all the rest of my time, I 
am no sinner in it? If believing be not your duty, not be- 
lieving is not your sin. But what? is there any body that 
can say, or dare say, that to refuse Christ is not his sin ? 
Then to accept him is duty. Therefore doth this Gospel, 
still as you live under it, urge it on you as a duty out of 
hand to come to an agreement with the Son of God; resign 
thyself up to him, put thyself into his hands, and at his 
feet; ito his hands to be saved, and at his feet to be 
subject and to obey him. This the Gospel chargeth on 
you; and while it doth so, while it calls you to repentance, 
and calls you to faith, ycu have reason to hope still: I have 
God’s warrant, why should Inot expect his help? Ifhe calls 
me, why shall I not think he will help me, help me to re- 
pent, and help me to believe in his Son, that I may not be 
finally and for ever lost! And again, 

4. You can do nothing in your circumstances more 
pleasing and grateful to God, than to. hope in his mercy; 
ihus to state your case, 1am naturally a lost creature, a 
perishing creature, I have deserved to perish over and over; 
that a Spirit of divine light and grace should never visit my 
soul more, or look after me more, I have highly deserved 
it; but yet I have heard of the nature of God, that he is 
immensely good and gracious; his name hath told me his 
nature, “ The Lord, the Lord God, gracious and merciful, 


long-suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, pardoning | 


iniquity, trangression, and sin,” Exod. xxxiv. 5.- I will 
throw myself upon that name, I will cast myself on his 
mercy; I have nothing to do but that; and that, why 
should I stick to do? Now, Isay, you please him, you 
please him beyond all things that in your circumstances 
you are any way capable of doing. The Lord takes plea- 
' sure in them that fear him and that hope in his mercy.— 
Pleasure in them! Strange that any act of an abject, 
guilty, impure, perishing wretch should be pleasing and 
grateful to the pure, holy, glorious, ever-blessed God; 
_ that he should be pleased with any act of mine. Why, it 
is not as it is yours, but it is with reference to the object, 
as it isa thing suitable unto him, a tribute due to his great 
and glorious name. It is the best acknowledgment you 
can make of his deity, of his godhead, of his most excel- 
_Jent perfect nature, comprehensive of all perfection, but 
wherein we are taught to conceive this as the most emi- 
nent, when we are told that God is love. Here is a poor 
ereature, as insolent as he hath been, (saith God,) as proud, 
as full of enmity and malignity against me, now I see he 
comes to acknowledge me to be God, that is, acknow- 
ledgeth me to be merciful, infinitely, immensely merciful, 
beyond limits merciful, beyond expressions merciful. He 
takes pleasure in them that hope in his mercy. Now (saith 
he) they give me my due, now they acknowledge me to be 
God, that they will yet hope in my mercy. Remember 
all this while that it is hope that I am encouraging you to, 
without security; you have reason to hope, but you have 
no reason to be secure, no more that he hath who in a battle 
encompassed with thousands about him alive yet, yet alive, 
* Preached April 26th, 1691. 
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but still deaths are flying about him.as thick as hail. You 
have reason to hope, but no reason to be secure; but if 
you hope, you do the most grateful thing to God, you pay 

im the most pleasant grateful tribute that such an abject 
creature as any of us is capable of rendering to him; you 
give him the proper glory of the Deity, boundlessly good 
and gracious, rich in mercy.. This is to own him to be 
God, to own him to be infinite, to own that his ways do 
as far exceed your ways, and his thoughts your thoughts, 
as east and west, and heaven and earth, are asunder, Isa. 
lv. 8,9. Again, 

5. Know that it is not for you to prescribe limits to the 
exercise of this mercy, it is not for you to set bounds to it. 
TiyGrod limit himself, and any way signify that he hath done 
so, so be it; but that he hath no way signified. But it is 
great insolency for any of us to talk of limiting him; to 
say, so far the patience of God shall extend, and no further ; 
beyond such a sermon he will never give me one minute’s 
addition to the day of grace. It is not for you to limit 
him; if he limit himself, you have nothing to say to that, 
but that he hath never told you he hath done, or will do, 
in reference to your case. But I would have you to ve 
possessed with the apprehension how uncreaturely a thing 
it is for any of us to take upon us to limit God, and set a 
day to the exercise of his patience, his sparing mercy, his 
bounty, and his saving mercy. If you do rightly take up 
this matter, you will understand, that there is in despair 
the highest presumption. There is not in any thing higher 
presumption than there is in absolute despair. If you 
allow yourselves absolutely to despair, and say, God will 
never look after my soul; then nothing remains to me but 
to abandon it to perish. Isay, you cannot be guilty of a 
higher presumption than doth le in this despair; for it is 
for you to take upon you to limit God, to measure God ; 
you take upon you hereby to determine what infiniteness 
can do, and what it cannot do. This is very bold pre- 
sumption. This is most uncreaturely arrogance ; for you 
to take upon you to set God his limits and bounds. No; 
say I will always wait, and always hope, let him defer as 
iong as he pleaseth; but let me lie a prostrate creature at 
his foot, still in fears, and tears, and tremblings; though 
it be till I perish, I will perish in this posture, rather than 
ever to say he cannot help me, he will not save me; it will 
not consist with the limits of his patience and bounty to- 
wards a poor wretch tosave me. ‘Take heed of saying so. 
There is high presumption in this despair. 

There are many other things behind. 





SERMON XII* 
2 Cor. iv. 3. 
But if our Gospel be hid. 


We have the use in hand of this terrible word; sundry 
inferences of truth we recommended to you from it; and 
proceeded to other uses, wherein the design was to speak 
suitably to the case of awakened souls among us, that have 
made known their case, and their solicitous sad thoughts. 
We have had regard to this great inquiry, What shall we 
do that we may understand our own case, and how mat- 
ters are like finally to issue with us ?—Shall we be saved, 
or shall we be lost? And several things were spoken to 
that which we stated as a sober question; Which answers 
were general, and more fundamental to what was to ensue. 
And those things being forelaid, we shall now go on to 
give some characters that may be distinguished somewhat 
of the state of persons under the Gospel; so as that, if they 
be found, will give ground of hope; if they be not found, 
it will administer much ground of fear. 

But here you must take the matter thus: that, for such 
characters as those which I shall mention, the discerning 
of them actually upon yourselves'is never intended so to 
encourage your hope as if no apprehension of danger should 
still remain ; you are not to hope without apprehension. ot 
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danger; and if such characters are not found, you are not 

to fear without apprehension of remedy; because (as hath 

been told you) the design is not to tell you who shall cer- 

tainly be saved, or who certainly lost; but only to show 

what cause there is, or may be, of more or less hope or 

ee in reference to the final issue of things with you. 
nd so 

1. It "gives much ground of hope when any do find in 
themselves a formed desire of understanding distinctly the 
terms of life and death; when any would fain know upon 
what terms they may expect to be saved or perish in the 
final issue of things; when they do not desire to be unac- 
quainted with the true tenor of the Gospel as touching 
these matters; but accurately to know what is requiged, 
that they may live, and escape the wrath that is to come. 
That hiddenness of the Gospel that is in connexion with 
the being lost, is with those with whom it hath this fatal 
event, a chosen thing, a voluntary thing; it is hid by an 
affected blindness of heart. Men are blind, as being un- 
willing to see, Ephes. iv. 18. “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least, in this thy day, the things that belong 
to thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes.” If 
thou hadst known; it is plain, that that not knowing was 
faulty, inasmuch as their being afterwards hid was penal; 
and it could not be faulty but as being voluntary,—that 
they did not desire to know the things of their peace; 
whoever of you can avow it before the great Searcher of 
hearts, and speak it to him as the sense of your souls, 
“Lord, thou that knowest all things, knowest that I do 
desire to understand what the tenor and import of that 
rule is by which souls are to live or die for ever ; I desire 
to understand it as it is,—not to have it disguised to me, 
—not to have it misrepresented, according as the foregoing 
expressions are; wherein the apostle protests against the 
disguising of the word, and clothing of things with spe- 
cious false colours; but approving and commending them- 
selves in the manifestation of the very truth to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,2 Cor. iv. 1,2. They (I 
say) that can avow this have ground of hope; and they 
that would not have it so, they are persons to whom the 
Gospel is hid, and are lost, as the series of discourse shows. 
You have much cause to hope God will drive things to a 
good issue with you at length, if you do seriously desire to 
understand his mind in the Gospel, what it doth determine 
concerning the way of saving sinners; which, if they take, 

- they are saved; if they do not, they are lost.. When this 
is your sense, “For thy name’s sake lead me and guide 
me; show me thy way, I would fain walk in thy truth!” 
But for such as desire only to have smooth things said 
unto them; and if the true doctrine of the Gospel will be 
terrible; if it will look with an unfavourable aspect upon 
my vicious inclinations,—Let menever hearit. Ifanysay 
to God, ‘‘ Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways;” (Job xxi. 14.) “ Cause the Holy One of Israel 
to cease from among us,” Isaiah xxx. 11. ‘They say to the 
prophets, Prophesy not; we do not desire to have that 
bright light stand so directly in view before our eyes; oh, 
might it cease! oh, might it disappear! This is a dread- 
ful token; a very dreadful token; and if any, more than 
others, are in danger of being lost under the Gospel, these 
are the men. They that receive not the love of the truth 
that they might be saved, (their spirits could by no means 
comport with the truth,) are given up that they might 
ee eae they “might be damned,” 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11. 

nd, 

It is very hopeful where there is a great sense of remain- 
ing ignorance; when any do think very meanly of the 
knowledge that they have of those great and important 
things of God, that do concern souls so very nearly. Agur 
is brought in saying, “I am more brutish than any man, 
and have not the understanding of a man ;” (Prov. xxx. 2.) 
when there is a very humble, self-abasing opinion taken up 
and maintained of our own meanness, blindness, and dark- 
ness, the great imperfection and defectiveness of our 
knowledge in the most needful things. This looks very 
hopefully; and on the other hand it is a very dreadful 
token, when any think themselves so wise that they need 
be taught no more. There is more hope of a fool than of 
such a one, that is wise in his own conceit; he seems 
marked out for destruction, that thinks he is so well ac- 
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quainted with all the great secrets and mysteries of god- 
liness that he needs no further instruction; and thereupon 
despises and hates it. ‘He that hateth instruetion shall 
die.’ They are plain, peremptory words; and nothing is 
in the nature of the thing of a more destructive tendency. 
As the moralist said, Multi pervenissent ad sapientiam, §c. 
many might have attained to wisdom if they had not 
thought they had attained to it already. So many might 
have attained to the saving knowledge of God in Christ, 
if they had not thought they had already attained. Again, 

3. It is a very hopeful token, when there is any percep- 
tion of knowledge growing in these great things; when 
we can apprehend that light doth come in by the appointed 
means; that God hath shined into our heart, as it follows 
in this context: “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost; in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them that believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them;” but ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined into our hearts,” 2 Cor. 
iv. 5,6.. That isa sign then the Gospel is not quite hid, if 
some beams of light be darted in, be injected. Hf you 
find there is an increase, it is to be increased with “the in- 
crease of God,” as the apostle’s expression is; (Colos. ii. 
19.) for this is divine knowledge that we are speaking of, 
the “knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” And it is to them that do observe themselves a 
perceptible thing, and a thing to be perceived with pleasure, 
when there is an increase. How grateful is the appulse, 
the first arrival of any new beam of light, any new 
thought; when the mind comes to be more and more 
opened, and things let in upon it, which it is of coneern- 
ment to it to understand and know. And do but consider, 
such of you as are more solicitous about the state of your 
case, and what is like to be the final issue of things with you: 
You have lived a considerable time under the Gospel; 
and, what, have you gained no acquaintance with the 
great contents thereof? There are many things discovered 
concerning the state of man by nature, do yon understand 
nothing of them? Do you not know that he is a degenerate 
creature, that he hath a blind mind, a corrupt, depraved 
heart? That he is wrapped up in guilt, and exposed 
thereupon to divine displeasure? It reveals much of a 
Redeemer; do you understand nothing of that ?~—who 
this Redeemer is, the eternal Son of God, the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, the heir of all things; that he came 
into this world, took human flesh, and died a sacrifice for 
sin? Do not you understand this? and that hereupon 
God is well pleased with him for his righteousness sake, 
that Divine justice acquiesceth, expects no higher, no other 
sacrifice 7—That, whereas there must be a great change 
wrought in the temper of men’s spirits to make them capa- 
ble of the duty of time, and the felicity of eternity; an 
Almighty Spirit is obtained by the blood of that sacrifice, 
that it should go forth to do this great work upon the souls 
of men ; so that you are not to be left hopeless, struggling 
in your own impotence to attempt and undertake (as it 
were) a new creation in your own souls; but that Spirit 
will be given to them that ask it, and you may draw in its 
influences as so much vital breath. These things the 
Gospel acquaints you with; and do you understand nothing 
of them? Hath no light come in by all this discovery all 
this while ?_ Indeed it isa fearful token where there is no 
knowledge by long-sitting under the Gospel; when any 
man’s case doth admit it to be said of them, they are ‘ever 
learning, and never come to the knowledge of the truth ;” 
a sort of persons marked out for'separation from God and 
all good men; from such turn aside; such as have a form 
of godliness, but deny the power of it; (2 Tim. iii. 7.) and 
are “ever learning, but never come to the knowledge of 
the truth ;” it is a people of no understanding, “ therefore 
he that made them will not have mercy on them, and he | 
that formed them will show them no favour ;” (Isaiah xxvii. 
11.) for, (as hath been said,) ignorance under the Gospel, of 
that it hath made necessary to be understood, and done in 
order to salvation; it is most voluntary, and therefore 
comes to be punished by the Gospel’s being hid, and their 
being lost, if they finally prove to be so. And again, 

4, It yet will look well and hopefully, if you find that 
you have a real value for the Gospel; if you esteem highly 
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of it; if you consider it as the “word of life,” as the Gos- 
pel of your salvation; and if such notions as are given you 
of it, and under which you are taught to conceive of it, 
have recommended it to you; and you look upon it as a 
sacred and venerable thing; if you do not come to heara 
“sermon as if you were to hear a story told you; to hear the 
-word of God as a tale that is told; but the word of it re- 
commends itself to you as a majestic thing, as carrying a 
divine stamp and impress upon it; if you be in any measure 
awed by it, so as to tremble at the divine word,—this is a 
most comfortable character where it can be found. It is 
towards such that God is looking with favour, when an 
come and sit trembling under his word. He will not poe 
with slight and despising eyes upon such; he looks upon 
them with indulgence and a favourable regard,(Isaiah Ixvi. 
2.) and you may look upon it, that he is in the way with 
you, while you find that disposition in your own spirits to- 
_ wards his word. That he may reckon, I will speak to such, 
and not be disregarded in what I say. If there be not so 
pleasant a relish of divine truths; if yet there be an awe 
of them; though they do not appear amiable to you, if yet 
they appear awful and majestic; and you consider, when 
you attend upon Gospel dispensations, you have todo with 
divine things; and you consider the word that you do hear, 
not as the words of men, but as they are, indeed, the words 
of God ; there is hope in this case : this hath a good aspect, 
looks promisingly towards a good issue. But when the 
Gospel itself is looked upon as a contemptible thing, as 
much regard would be showed to a fable; this is of most 
dreadful import; when the very means of our salvation is 
~ come into contempt with us, as they that in a dangerous 
sickness are brought to despise the only proper remedies 
that can be thought of, as capable for recovering them, and 
saving their lives, this is a dangerous token. Again, 
+ 5. It looks hopefully, if you find that the intention of 
your mind is much engaged in hearing the word; it isa 
‘natural consequent of your having awful thoughts of it, of 
your esteeming highly of it as a divine revelation; that 
which should be immediately consequent hereupon must 
be avery earnest intention of spirit in hearing of it, to 
attend it as that wherein my very life is concerned; the 
- word saith, ‘ Hear, and your souls shall live,” Isa. lv. 3. 
Thereupon you must say, I will hear, that my soul may 
live. If this be your design in hearing, it is very hopeful 
indeed, that you are not likely to be lost under the Gospel. 
_If this be the temper of your minds, I come to hear that 
my soul may live; and so you watch every word ; you ob- 
serve and bend the strength of your minds, as much as in 
you is, to attend and listen to what you hear ; as the eyes 
of the assembly are said to be fastened on our Lord when 
he took the book of God, and expounded and opened it to 
them, Luke iv. 20. But if there be no attention in hear- 
ing; if persons come to such assemblies as these to see, or 
help to make a show only, to see a reed shaken with the 
wind; if this be your errand, you come to please your 
fancy, or you come because you do not else know what to 
do with so much time; you do not know how to employ 
an otherwise waste hour, and therefore go to this or that 
church or meeting, (as it happens,) throw yourself in here 
or there ; this is of very threatening import. If this temper 
. of mind should continue with you, it looks as fatally as 
any can be thought; that a man will be lost under that 
Gospel at last which he never regards, to which he gives 
no attention. It may be, you are not at leisure, your 
- thoughts are otherwise taken up; as it was with Ezekiel’s 
‘hearers, “They sit before thee as my people,” (Ezek. 
XXxiii. 81.) and with their mouths they show much love ; 
(with their countenances they do, they carry the appear- 
ance and show of those that come out of love to my wor- 
ship, and to exercise devotedness to me;) but their hearts 
go after their covetousness ; their heart was wandering all 
the while. I do not speak, in this case, of the incursion, 


the surprising incursion, of vain and unsuitable thoughts, | 


the wanderimgs which we sincerely bind and set ourselves 
against, and cannot totally hinder; but I speak of letting 
our spirits at liberty to wander, keeping them under no 
restraint, letting our thoughts rove for such an hour or 
two together, when we are to be attending to things that 
- concern the life and death of our souls. This is a very 
dismal token, wheresoever it is to be found, If it he thus 
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usually with any, none more likely to be lost under the 
Gospel than such, And again, 

6. It looks hopefully, if, so far as you have understoud, 
and, by earnest attention from time to time, come to know 
the true meaning and import of the Gospel, and what the 
terms of life and death for souls really are; you do there- 
upon desire to have your hearts wrought up to those terms; 
and there is no wish entertained with you, that you give 
harbour to, that the tenor of the whole Gospel were other- 
wise than it is; you do not desire that the terms. of life 
and death should be brought down to a compliance with 
your inclinations; but you desire your hearts may be 
wrought up to them; and say, Do not make me a Gospel 
like myself, but make me like the Gospel. Is that your 
sense? It looks very encouragingly; I would take this 
Gospel just as it is; I find it requires the receiving Christ 
Jesus as a Saviour and as a Lord; I am willing it should 
be thus; I do not desire there should be any change to 
gratify any ill inclination of mine in this tenor of the Gos- 
pel. I find it forbids all manner of sin; and reigning sin, 
under the severest penalty; that wherever it reigns it 
dooms too, I submit to this state of the case; I desire to 
have every thing of sin down, not to be in dominion. It 
may he, there are some fainter desires of this kind having 
place where a real thorough work is not yet wrought. But 
it is well there is so far a tendency towards it; that you 
are right in your aims and designs, and that you have the 
true mark before your eye; that is, to have the great and 
proper impression of the Gospel inwrought into your souls, 
and they made agreeable to it; and that you do not wish 
to have a Gospel formed on purpose to be more agreeable 
to you. When once a soul is transformed into the like- 
ness and image of the Gospel; this is it that doth most 
certainly characterize it for heaven and eternal glory. 
You have “ obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered unto you,’ (or into which you have 
been delivered, as that may be read, Rom. vi. 17.) this is 
to have that “ fruit unto holiness” habitually first, the end 
whereof will be “ eternal life,” as it follows in the same 
chapter; and while you are aiming at this, and tending 
to this, the matter carries a very hopeful aspect with it. 
As on the other hand, itis very dreadful, when that, what- 
soever wit and skill any have more than others is all em- 
ployed this way, to wrest, and torture, and mis-shape the 
rule by which their present practice is to be measured, 
and by which God’s final judgment is to be measured con- 
cerning them. When the Gospelis not to transform you, - 
but you to transform the Gospel; you would not be shapen 
according to it, but you will fain shape it. according to 
yourselves, according to your own hearts; nothing doth 
look more like one to be lost and perish under the Gospel 
than this. And, : 

7. Whereas, that Gospel by which you are to be saved, 
(if ever you be saved,) is a Gospel of reconciliation ; it is 
a very hopeful character if you do really desire and value 
friendship with God; if his love and favour be of real 
value with you; when you can speak this as the sense of 
your souls, “In his favour is life ;” (Psal. xxx. 5.) which 
you must understand did not only hold forth the truth of 
the thing, but the sense of a good man, a well-minded man, 
concerning that truth. It is very true, indeed, that, if you 
consider the thing itself, objectively taken, in the favour of 
God stands the life of every one; but this doth not only 
speak the truth of the thing, but it spealis the sense of a 
good and honest heart ; that he accounts that in the favour 
of God stands his very life. And, do you really account 
so?—so as whatever you have to enjoy in the world be- 
sides that, cannot satisfy you, if your hearts yet hang in 
doubt within you concerning your state God-ward. It is 
not corn, and wine, and oil, that you wish for, and can 
satisfy yourselves with; but, “‘ Lord, lift thou up the light 
of thy countenance, and that will put more joy into our 
hearts than when corn, and wine, and oil increase!” Oh, 
there canbe no worse character, than when it is a matter 


-of indifference with any, whether God have a favour for 


them, or no favour! His friendship and his enmity is all one 
tothem. Under a Gospel of reconciliation, how likely are 
such to be lost, when the very end of this Gospel of recon- 
ciliation between God and them is a disregarded, despised 
thing ; when men ean go all the day long through the hurry 
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of their affairs and businesses, and their thoughts are filled | 


and taken up with vanity and with impertinences, in com- 
parison, but no room is left for one such thought through- 
out a whole day, How stand things between me and hea- 
ven? Am I under the Divine favour or disfavour ? How 
fearful was the case of those Israelites, when they had, at 
the same time, meat in their mouths and wrath upon their 
heads’? God “gave them quails for their use, and they 
did eat, and the wrath of God came upon them while they 
were eating,” Psal. Ixxyiii. 30, 31. “On the wicked he 
rains snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest,” 
Psal. xi. 6. “He is angry with the wicked every day,” 
Psal. vii. 11. They that concern not themselves about any 
such matters, it is all one to them, Give me what will 
please my appetite, sense, or flesh, and let God be pleased 
or displeased. Iam willing to run the hazard of that. 
This looks very fatally, when it is so. 

And then again, as consequent to this, 

8. Truly, fear itself doth give much ground of hope. 
It is a very hopeful character upon you, when you are 
really afraid lest a controversy should still depend, and 
not be taken up between God and you: ‘Blessed is he 
that (thus) feareth always,” Prov. xxviii. 14. And so it 
is, on the other hand, a very black character, where there 
isno such thing. He that hardeneth his heart against 
such fear, shall fall into mischief. And again, 

9. Where there is much consideration about the affairs 
of your souls, and your hearts are much taken up in mu- 
sing and meditating on these matters, it is a hopeful sign. 
An unconsidering soul is a perishing soul,—hath the cha- 
racter upon it of alostsoul. But if your mind te full of 
thoughts from time to time; or, if there be many times 
when you can set yourselves on purpose to consider the 
state of your souls, and your case-God-ward, this looks 
very hopefully ; that is, that God is at work with you, that 
he is dealing with your spirits; for you are not to assume 
it to yourselves that there-are any such good thoughts, any 
which have that tendency, which have that look. ‘“ We 
are not sufficient to think any thing as of ourselves;” (2 
Cor. iii. 5.) that is, which is good. Indeed, one ground 
why many are so apt excessively to torture and disquiet 
their spirits with the apprehension of an irrecoverable 
lost state, is from too much arrogance; that is, they are 
apt to arrogate to themselves such things, which, upon re- 
flection, they cannot deny are in them; for you must know 
there is common grace that leads tc special. If it hath 
not reached up to special, it hath a tendency and leading- 
ness thitherward. If God be dealing with spirits by his 
common grace, it looks hopefully if it be comported with; 
and when thoughts do throng in from time to time with 
you, that you cannot do as the most do, that is, throw 
away all concern about your souls, as it may be the gene- 
rality, so far as you have opportunity to observe, trouble 
not themselves (as you can discern) with any thoughts at 
all, what shall become of them hereafter. But there have 
been such thoughts which have been struck in as so many 
darts and arrows into your hearts. You are not to think 
that you have been the authors of them to yourselves, but 
that God is at work with you, is dealing with you, is in 
the way with you; and this (I say) looks hopefully, if it 
be duly comported with. And yet, again, 

10. It is a very hopeful, encouraging character, if you 
should find upon consideration that you have arrived no 
further, and that you have not gotten to a firmer, more 
settled state in holiness and walking with God, yet you do 
also find a great disposition in yourself to self-accusing; 
that you are apt to criminate yourself, to find fault with 
yourself, and to lay load on yourself with blame ; to wrap 
up yourself (as it were) with shame; that your proficien- 
cy hath been so slow and little all this while. his looks 
very hopefully; when this is the sense of your souls, 
looking in, and looking up at the same time, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” The publican’s character was 
a good character, and a hopeful one, compared with the 
opposite one of the Pharisee, Luke xviii. 13. The Pha- 
risee and the publican both go up together to the temple 
to pray ; the Pharisee hath nothing to take notice of in 
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himself but his good deeds, (and very pitiful ones they 
were,) “I fast twice in the week ; I give alms of alll I pos~ 
sess ;” I pay “tithes, mint, anise, and cummin 3” (we are 
told elsewhere they punctually paid these tithes ;) “Iam 
not as other men, nor as this publican.” The publican 
hath nothing to say; but, standing at awful distance, cries 
out, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner !? And the publi- 
can (it is said) “ went home to his house justified rather 
than the other.” Such as are full of self-accusing thought, 
they live with perhaps too tormenting fears concerning 
their state God-ward, yet there is that of intermingled 
good with it that leads towards a good issue at length, and 
which carries a plain indication, that they are not to look 
upon their state as a lost state.- And, especially, 

11. If there be any relentings towards God, any tender 
relenting and self-bemoaning. There may be self-accu- 
sing without these kindly genuine touches of remorse that 
there should be ; and there may be of them too, and in too 
low a degree, and in too transient a manner. 
there is any thing of them, there is real ground of ~ 
that God is dealing with you, and is likely to carry on the 
work further, according as you duly comport with him in 
what he hath began, and is yet doing. “I have heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself,” Jer. xxxi. 18. Refer that ~ 
to what goes before, and you will see there is “hope in 
their end.” “I have-heard Ephraim bemoaning himself ;”— 
things are like to have a good issue yet, though he hath 
been wayward, cross, perverse, and rebellious; yet, let 
me listen to him; do not I hear him bemoaning himself ?— 
“Thave surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself, and 
secretly saying, Turn thou me, and I shall be tarned, for 
thou art the Lord my God.” There is hope in the end, as 
to this case. It looks as if it would have a good end at 
last. A heart hard as a rock under the Gospel, is a dread- 
ful thing; the impenitent heart, the heart that cannot re- 
pent. And I add, lastly, ‘ : 

12. If there be yet a resolution to persist, togo on inthe 
way that leads towards life, this looks well; you have not 
yet attained; you are not yet at a certainty; but yet you 
are resolved to go on, to hold on your course according to 
that warning given by good Samuel to the people of Is- 
rael, that were now set a trembling, and in a most dread- 
ful consternation, what would become of them; they 
dreamed of nothing, when God thundered upon them, and 
when the lightning from heaven téstified divine displea- 
sure; they, I say, thought of nothing but destruction. 
Well, (saith Samuel,) do not you, for your part, “turn 
aside from following the Lord ;” he will not cast you off if 
you persevere in your way, and turn not aside from fol- 
lowing him. He will not cast off his people, because it 
hath pleased the Lord to make them his people; he will 
cast off none that do not first cast off him. And many 
such, too, he may recall and recover; but while there is 
a resolution with you, come of it what will, I will never 
forsake the holy way; I will spend my days in prayers 
and tears: I will never give over waiting and seeking, 
whatever comes of it. Oh! what an emphatical benedic- 
tion is that we find pronounced in this case! “ Blessed is 
the man that heareth me, watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my doors; for whoso findeth me 
findeth life, and shall obtain favour of the Lord,” Proy. 


viii. 34, 35. There is a blessing upon all waiting ones. 


Pray, take that blessing home, whosoever of you are yet 
trembling ones, suspenseful ones,—you that have hearts 
full of doubt, you know not what will become of things 
with you; if there be that resolution to wait and persist 
in a known prescribed way of duty, he that so doth, hath 
a blessing pronounced from the God of his salvation ; 
there is a blessing over his head from the God of his sal- 
vation, to show you how little liable he is to the heavy 
doom of being irrecoverably lost. That God, who glories 
in the title of the God of our salvation, he is breathing 
down a blessing upon you all, while that you are resolved 
upon a course of waiting; I will wait till I die; “1 will 
call upon him as long as I live ;” I will never give over 
following him, let him do what he will with me. This is 
the course that is never likely to have an ill end. 


But while © 
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SERMON XIII.* 
Bt 
2 Cor. iv. 3, 
But if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 


_ WE are, upon the use of this, and the last we insisted 
upon ‘was of inquiry; or, we intended therein to assist 
their inquiry who may be solicitous touching the state of 
their own case, whether they are not lost irrecoverably 
while they live under a Gospel that aims at the saving of 
souls, but which they apprehend doth them no good, and 
they fear never will. Ihave in reference to such, the last 
time, given sundry characters that will bespeak their state 
upon whom they are found, not to be hopeless; that it is 
such, as concerning which they ought by no means to 
conclude that they are lost, that they are out of the reach 
of mercy. 

And, as to what <a ie remains, I have only this 
further to do, that is, to lay down two conclusions, in which 
I shall sum up much of the meaning of what hath been 
said ; that is, : 

1. That there can be no hope that their state shall be 
good and safe at last, who continually live in the neglect 
of those methods which the Gospel they live under pre- 
scribes in order to their salvation. And, 

2. That there can be no ground for them to fear they 
shall be finally lost, who, with dependance on the grace of 
the Spirit of Christ, are resolved, to their uttermost, to 
use the methods which the Gospel doth prescribe in order 
tosalvation. The one sort have, in their present state, no 
reasonable ground to hope; the other, in their present 
posture, have no reasonable ground of despairing fear. 
These two conclusions sum up what I would leave with 
you upon this subject. And thereupon I shall say some- 
what, Ist, By way of warning, and (if that will not do) by 
way of lamentation, to the former sort. And, 2dly, some- 
what by way of exhortation and encouragement to the 
latter. 

1. As to the former, I must repeat it to them, that they 
have no ground for a present hope that they shall be’saved, 
in the continued neglect of those means and methods which 
the Gospel hath prescribed for salvation. And I would 
recommend to such, for their warning, those plain and 
awful words, “ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for God worketh in you to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure,” Phil. ii. 12,13. There is an 
injunction with the reason of it, and both the injunction and 
the reason have their distinct parts. As to the injunction, 
there is the substance of it, with its modification. And 
the enforcing reason thereof hath in it considerable too of 
the substance thereof, and its modification, each of the 
latter corresponding with each of the former: Work you; 
why? for God works; do you work with fear and trem- 
bling, for God works at will and pleasure. You have 
reason to work, because God works. You have reason to 
work “‘ with fear and trembling,” because he works under 
no obligation, but at absolute liberty, so that he may desist 
when he will. Ifyou resist, if you withstand, 1f you work 
not'in subserviency, in subordination to his gracious work, 
he may retire and leave you to perish when he will; he 
works at will and pleasure, therefore do you work with 
“fear and trembling.” And since we find the Scripture 
doth speak after this tenor, here and in many other places, 
“Strive’to enter in at the strait gate,”—" Give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure,’—“ They that run 
in a race, run all, but one obtains the prize; so run that 
you may obtain :” as if he should say, Do you so run as if 
you were the only person in all the world that should be 
saved, and you might be that one; that is, as if you did 
know, that but one person in all the world should be 
saved, and you might be that one. ‘But one obtains the 
prize;” run as though there were but one that should be 
saved, and that you may be that one. Since (I say) this 
is the tenor of Scripture in reference to the great affairs of 
our salvation, or that we may not be finally lost under this 
Gospel; there can be no present hope, no ground for a 
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present rational hope for them that do counterwork these 
stated methods that God hath prescribed for the saving of 
souls. I will not say, that God will never reclaim you; 
we know not what boundless immense goodness, and the 
riches of mercy, that are with him may do;—but, I say, 


| you have nota ground for a present rational hope; the 


Way you are in takes hold of hell, and leads down to the 
chambers of death. You are in the-way to perish. Such 
as have determined within themselves they will continue 
in a sinful endeavour of pleasing their flesh, and in a sin- 
ful neglect of saving their souls, and will admit no thought 
that tends to their disquiet, and to cross them in their sin- 
ful course; but they live under the Gospel. They (I say) 
that do so conjoin with the profession of the Gospel the con- 
tempt of it, are never to expect that they are to be saved 
by the Gospel they despise; or that the grace of it shall 
save them, while the authority of it doth not rule them. 
They have no reason to expect that. Therefore, if this 
should be the continued resolution of any ; (I hope better 
things as to you, and things that accompany salvation, 
though I thus speak;) but if this should be the continuing 
resolution and posture of any soul, nothing remains but to 
lament their case. 

I would take up a lamentation for such, and invite all 
that are serious to join with me in lamenting the wretched 
forlorn state of such as are perishing upon these terms. 
Sundry things concur to give us here the representation 
and pies pect of a most dismal and deplorable condition ; 
a stake that doth even claim and challenge from us to be 
lamented ; that we lament, while all endeavours of reme- 
dying it seem still frustrate and in vain. Why, 

(1.) Such are perishing under the Gospel; that is, they 
are benighted at noon; they have created to themselves a 
horrid darkness in the midst of a bright and clear day ;— 
they are lost in a day of salvation. This is the day of sal- 
vation; it is so (it is to be hoped) to many others; and, 
oh, what a fearful thing it is to be lost, and perish amidst 
a company that are taking hold of salvation, or of whom 
salvation is taking hold? And,- 

(2.) They are the more fearfully lost, not only under 
the means of salvation, but by them; Gospel light strikes 
them blind: “this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, but men love darkness rather than light ;” 
the sweet vital savours of the Gospel strike them dead ; 
become to them the “savour of death unto death.” They 
are ‘so much the more miserably lost, by how much the 
more there is of apt and suitable endeavours used in vain 
for the saving of them. The blessed God opens to them 
the design he hath in hand of saving sinners; he hath sent 
his Son with direct application to them, ‘‘to seek and to 
save them that are lost ;” his Spirit strives with them, and 
against all its motions, all its convictions, they are break- 
ing their own way to eternal ruin. How dismal is the 
case, to think that they are so often invited, yet are lost ; 
warned, and yet lost! lost! Exhorted, and yet lost! Be- 
sought, and yet lost! Wept over, and yet lost! They de- 
scend, and go down and perish under the entreaties, and 
against the prayers and cries, of friends and relations, and 
of such to whom their souls are dear even as their own 
souls. And again, 

(3.) It is to be considered that it is their souls that are 
lost. This is the'subject of the loss. Ah, poor wretch! if 
thou hadst only Jost an estate; if thou hadst only lost an 
eye; if thou hadst only lost a limb, a hand, a foot, a leg, an 
arm, here had been either some remedy, or some relief for 
this loss; but to lose a soul, an immortal spirit; to have 
that precipitated and plunged into an eternal ruin,—what 
reparation, what remedy for this loss? And, __ F 

(4.) Such are lost when they never thought of it, or, it 
may be, when they had the positive thought all the while 
of being saved; when they speak Peace, peace, to them- 
selves, sudden destruction, a sudden destruction, comes 
upon them. ‘"Wast thou not wont to say, I shall be safe 
in my neglect of God? I shall live a prayerless life, and 
be safe? Ishall live a vicious life, and be safe? I may 
please my flesh, and gratify my sense all my days, and be 
safé? Are they not wont to think so? They perish when 
they think not of it; they are ingulfed and swallowed up 
in an unfeared ruin; sunk the worse, and so much the 
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more dreadfully, by how much the less it was dreaded, the 
more fearfully the less it was feared. And, 

(5.) It is very deplorable, in their case, to think of the 
companions that they have been formerly associated with, 
and that they are associated with now. Such as have been 
companions with them in exercises of religion, such as 
have been companions with them in acts of wickedness, 
and such as are now companions-with them in torments, 
fearful aggravations of their being thus lost, arise from 
such. Those that they have been wont to hear sermons 
with, and that they have been associated with in the drunk- 
en debauches that have drowned all the remembrance of 
them. Those that they have been with (it may be) under 
convictions, under some good impressions; and with them 
in those acts of wickedness that have stupified their souls, 
and bereft them of sense, and abolished and obliterated all 
the impressions that were made on them before. What 

~heightenings will here be of the wo!—what enforcement 
of the torment of that state, when the wretched partakers 
therein together shal! fall to mutual upbraidings, crimina- 
tions, and recriminations of one another !—when one shall 
say, Oh, cursed be the day that ever I saw thy face! and 
the other shall retort, and say, Oh, cursed be the day that 
ever I saw thine!—that we who did sometimes pray to- 
gether, and sat under the word of God together, could 
encourage and heighten one another to that pitch of wick- 
edness, to be sensual together, debauched together, vain 
together, drunken together, wicked together, in affront to 
all that light that shone in our faces, and that shone in our 
very consciences! And, 

(6.) What a mighty addition will it make to be perpe- 
tually reflecting, in that state wherein thou canst not 
choose, canst not cease to be an everlasting companion 
to thyself 7—when one is to be but his own companion, 
as he hath made himself very ill company to himself, he 
eannot but be much worse in the infernal state, when 
there shall be an everlasting selfconsciousness of former 
wickedness and present resentments that cannot be avoid- 
ed, and against which-it is impossible his soul should 
now be able to fortify itself. Oh, the pitiable state of 
going down to perdition with an enlightened mind! Con- 
sider that. Think of it over again. The pitiable state (I 
say) of going down to perdition with an enlightened mind; 
io descend with rational principles in a man’s soul, which 
by how much the less heretofore they did serve for govern- 
ment, do so much the more effectually now serve for tor- 
ment ;—that light that did not govern, did then condemn, 
and doth now torment. The clearer the light the more 
fervent the fire, when that light turns all into flames, and 
tormenting flames; so much the more light, so much the 
more the fervour of that flame. To reflect in that cursed 
society, that every man shall be to himself his own cursed 
companion in the place of torment, upon the rational prin- 
ciples that he had admitted, understood, and assented to 
before; and to think then how very reasonable (oh, how 
very reasonable!) were such sentiments as these, often in- 
eulcated on me in my former state, that a creature can 
never have been made to be his own end; that it could 
never be supposed that a reasonable, intelligent, immortal 
spirit, was principally designed to serve a piece of clay; 
that a religion, that could never suffice to govern a man, 
would never suffice to save him; that that which doth not 
sufficiently distinguish one from a wicked world, shall 
never distinguish him from a perishing world. How often 
have such ‘things as these been inculeated! and who sees 
not the reason of them now? But when they shall be re- 
vived in the future state, in that state wherein the wretch- 
ed creature finds himself finally and irrecoverably lost, how 
will the light of all these rational principles glare in his 
face! Then what a stupid foolish creature was I that 
could not consider these plain things before, when I saw 
how plain they were! When one shall reflect and bethink 
himself, How often was I told that that religion, which 
should end in felicity, must begin in transformation! If 
it shall make my soul happy hereafter, it must change me 
now, it must have changed it in the former state; it must 
have implanted the love of God in it,—it must have in- 
wrought into it the premordial principles of the Divine 
likeness, otherwise the temper of my own soul must banish 
me from the Divine presence, and associate me with devils 
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and damned spirits, throughout along eternity. How often 
did I hear these things! How plain were they and ere - 
swerable! How impossible to oppose any thing to the ~ 
light and evidence of them! These are things wherein 
the Gospel doth recommend itself to the very consciences 
of men that sit under it, as the foregoing words speak, “‘ we 
commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.” They have done so, who have spoken to you at 
this rate, and about such things as these. If such a Gospel 
be hid; if the things contained in it that carry so convict- 
ive cogent light and evidence in them; if these things (I 
say) be hid, what can the issue be but to be ost? And how 
terrible will that be! How dreadful must the case be, 
when any find themselves finally lost, and to have nothing 
todo in a vast immense eternity, but to revolve these plain 
conyictive thoughts in their own wretched minds! And 
again, it may be added, | 

(7.) What an additional weight of misery will there be 
from reflecting upon those that were companions with 
many such in their former state, and did take the right 
and safe way, and persisted and persevered in it to the end! 
What tormenting resentments will arise from the thoughts 
of such! To think of such and such a one, we have gone 
to the assemblies together, we have set together under the 
same sermons. It may be such a one was convinced, and 
so was I; perhaps. we compared thoughts with one an- 
other: the convictions with such and such issued in a 
thorough work. Such and such a one being convinced 
did shut up himself in secret; he wrought out the matter 
in prayer with the blessed God. The thing issued at length 
in a solemn covenant between him and the Redeemer; he 
gave up his soul, infolded in the bonds of an everlasting 
covenant, into his hands who isthe great and only Saviour 
of souls, And why did not Idosotoo? We have had 
the same warning; ‘My son, when sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not,” Prov. i. 10. Oh, why did he take 
warning, and why did not 1? Why did he pray, and why 
did not 1? Why did he covenant with God, and why did 
not I? Why did he say God should be his God, and I 
would never be brought to say it? And, why was he true 
and steadfast to that covenant, but I was false and un- 
steady? And, 

(8.) How will it wound to think how near the matter 
was to a determination the other way, at some particular 
juncture of time; sometimes, when I was deliberating, the 
balances seemed to hang even, and I was just upon resol- 
ving the safe and happy way! O wretched creature that I 
was! what came into my mind that I should recede and 
revolt, and fly back when I was urged to it, to come just 
now to,a closure with God in Christ: accept and resign, 
take him, and give up myself? "What madness possessed 
me, that, when I was just going to do it, I did it not? 
What plucked me back? Oh, to think how very light 
matters turned-the scale! the other season of sensual de- 
lights; this and that vainly to be tried once again ;. less. 
than a feather cast the balance against my God and my 
soul, and my eternal well-being; what will these things 
do in an eternity, when a man ‘hath no other employment 
for his thoughts? And, lastly, to think, 

(9.) That I took him for my adviser whom I might 
easily have known to be the destroyer of souls, and against 
whom I know to be the Saviour of them. The counsels 
that come from our blessed Lord and Redeemer, and the 
temptations of the wicked one, they carry their own differ- 
ences so manifestly along with them, that nothing could 
have been easier than to have discerned and perceived the 
difference; whose was the voice in the one, and whose in 
the other; whose language was now spoke, and whose 
language then. How easy is it to discern the difference 
when there are suggestions thrown into the mind, “Soul, 
take thine ease,” pursue thy pleasures, admit of no disturb- 
ing disquieting thoughts; what were thy faculties made 
for but to be gratified and indulged? And when it is on 
the other hand said, Thou dost. not know how long thou 
shalt live; thou hast no command of another breath; thou 
art to make no boast of to-morrow, for thou dost not know 
whether ever thou shalt see a to-morrow. ‘ Seek the Lord 
while he may be found, and call upon him while he is 
nigh ;” turn to him while he invites thee to turn, and while 
thou mayst turn and be accepted. How easily are these 
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voices distinguishable! But for a man to have given him- 


. a up to be led captive by Satan at his will, so as he hath 
« 


o other will but the devil’s will; it is the devil’s will I 
should neglect God, I shoukl-forfeit my soul, and throw 
off all thoughts and cares about my eternal concernments ; 
and he hath signified his will in such and such tempta- 
tions. Oh, that a man should be so infatuated as to com- 
ply with the known will of the devil, who is a murderer 
trom the beginning; a liar, and a destroyer of souls; and 
that against him who is love, and kindness, and goodness 
itself, and the Redeemer and Saviour of souls! If there be 
reason to apprehend there are any sitting under the Gos- 
pel ; under its daily teachings, solicitations, warnings, and 
counsels; that will yet perish in their own way, til! they 
finally perish; if they will perish unreclaimed, let them 
not perish unlamented; let us throw tears over ruining 
and perishing souls ; follow them with lamentations tothe 
brink of the pit, though we cannot save them from pre- 
cipitating themselves into it. 

2. But I must change my voice, somewhat turn my style, 
and apply myself a little to that other sort, such as are full 
of solicitude lest they should at length perish and be lost 
under this Gospel, as having it still a hidden Gospel to 
them, that hath never done them good, and that they are 
afraid they shall never be the better for. I must repeat 
to such, that, in the way of your duty, and while with de- 
pendance on the grace and Spirit of Christ you are resolv- 
ed to comply with the prescribed methods of the Gospel, 
you have no cause to fear you shall be lost; you have as 
little cause for that fear as the others have for their mad 


‘presumptuous hopes. I must leave some things with such, 


the more fully to convince them of this. As, 
.) You are in the present way of salvation; the way 
you are in hath a good tendency ; it looks well: it looks 
towards a good end; it hatha pleasing aspect with it: never 
fear you shall miscarry while you are in this way; it is the 
way of life, and the way that tends to life; that is, there is 
life in the beginning of it, and the further any one makes 
progress in it, the more and more he penetrates into the 
regions of life. There is a continual tendency to life in 
that way; that is, as any do persist and go on further, they 
do come into fuller and fuller vitality, till they arrive to 
the present fulness thereof ; for eternal life, and the incho- 
ate life of this present state, are both of a piece. Thereare 
some previous essays tending to life that you are under the 
present seizure of, even now, while you are looking heaven- 
ward, looking God-ward : it is somewhat of life, or of pre- 
paratory workings that have that tendency, and that cog- 
nation have taken hold of you, because that it is plain such 
thoughts are internal, and so are the springs of an internal 
motion; and there is no internal motion, or from within, 
which is not to be looked upon as a kind of vital motion ; 
though it is true, indeed, there are fainter beginnings that 
are extinguishable, yet there is a great matter to have 
some beginnings; for if they are yet such as are extin- 
guishable, they are yet also such as are improvable, and 
may rise and come higher, till they come beyond the sphere 
and verge of common grace, into the verge of special grace, 
which two spheres do very closely border and touch upon 
one another; and he that is upon the extremity, the ex- 
treme verge (as I may speak) of common grace, is often 
upon the very verge and brink of special grace. And, 
‘(2.) As you. are in the way of God, a way that hath a 
good look and tendency, God is in the way with you; 
it cannot but be, but that he is with you, and will be with 
you, while you are with him; you find him with you; 
you are to impute it to his being with you, to his pre- 
sence with you;that there are inclinations and dispositions 
that tend heavenward, that tend towards that good and 
blessed state. You are to take heed of arrogating any thing 
in this kind to yourselves. Suppose it be yet but common 
grace,—common grace is grace ; and if it be grace, it is 
not nature ; it is not to be attributed to you,—you are not 
to arrogate and claim it to yourselves; This 1s of me. The 
thinking of a good thought, we have not a sufficiency for, 
as of ourselves; we are not to claim that: and there is 
many a good thought that may be short of saving grace; 
but we should take heed of assuming it to ourselves; and 
therefore, if there be inclinations and dispositions towards 
that way and towards that state which you are to design 
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for, and professedly bending your thoughts towards, yet 
say, you have a Divine presence with you : for these things 
are to be ascribed to him, All such previous workings 
and dispositions, you must say, they do all lay claim to a 
Divine author; such a wretch as I must Jay claim to no- 
thing that hath any the least appearance of good in it. And, 

(3.) You are to consider for excitation and encourage- 
ment jointly, that this is the proper state of conflict where- ° 
1 now you are; your present state is a conflicting state. 
You are with great and earnest contention of spirit to make 
your way to heaven and eternal life ; it is the business of 
the state wherein you are; a state of probation, and a state 
of preparation for a final eternal state. Resolve upon do- 
ing suitable to your state. And consider, 

(4.) That it will not last long. The time of trial will 
soon be over; rest, and enjoyment, and rejoicing, and tri- 
umph, will ensue. Conflict and fidelity therein to the 
death. Entertain yourselves with such pleasant words as 
those which have come from that mouth into which and 
by which all grace is poured, ‘‘He that endureth to the 
end shall be saved,” Matt. xxiv. 13. ‘“ To him that over- 
cometh shall be given to siton my throne, as I have over- 
come, and am sat down with my Father on his throne,” 
Rey. ii. 21. ‘He that overcometh shall be a pillar in 
the house of my God, and shall go no more out,” Rev. 
ii. 12, “To him that overcometh shall be given the~ 
new name in the white stone, which none knoweth but he 
that hath it,” Rev, iii. 17. ‘He that overcometh shall be 
fed with the heavenly manna. And he that overcometh 
shall inherit all things,” Rev. ii. 17. Strive and labour 
now as one that designs and expects to overcome ; and 
never fear you-can be lost in so doing. It is unreasonable 
to fear a being lost in that only method which is prescrib- 
ed for salvation. For, what? Do we think the blessed 
God hath prescribed inaptly, unsuitably, vainly, and with 
no accommodation er subserviency to the design for which’ 
he hath professedly prescribed it? And again, _ 

(5.) As that which should excite you greatly, consider 
that the contest is for your souls; it is for eternal life; 
there is no giving out so long as you can say I am on this 
side eternity, my life is yet whole in me; I have this 
spirit, this soul, that was infused by the Almighty, yet in 
me; I am never to throw away this soul so long as I have 
it ; so long as I find this spirit is in me, that inspiration of 
the Almighty that first gave me understanding. Iam ne- 
ver to abandon this soul; and it is abandoned if youshouid 
throw away all hope; you can do nothing for your souls 
if there be no hope; despair binds up all rational endea- 
vours. ‘There is not one step more ever made, in order to 
salvation, after it hecomes totally despaired of; that is an 
actual participation of hell. You put yourself into the in- 
fernal state too soon, and without warrant, while you have 
no pretence, no ground for it. Why should a man devilize 
himself, when God hath not done it? He doth distinguish 
your state from that of devils, why should you make it the 
same with them? There isnosuch thing as praying in hell; 
no such thing as supplication for mercy, or expectation of 
it; no possible expectation. Why should a man turn his 
present state into a final state, and that which is so ac- 
cursedly final. Your present state is in order to another 
that admits of no change, and which can refer to none be- 
yond it. And consider, too, 

(6.) That your business lies with God, who is pleased 
to make himself known by most sweet and pleasant titles, 
— The God of all grace,”—“ God who is rich in mercy;” 
—and as by such a name as, “ The Lord, the Lord God, 
gracious, and merciful, long-suffering, abundant in good- 
ness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin ; 
though he will by no means clear the guilty ;” that is, 
those that will have none of his mercy; they that by im- 
pertinency and infidelity bind down their own guilt upon 
their own souls, he will never clear them; but he is most 
ready (even from what he saith to be his nature) to receive 
returning souls, complying souls, those that are willing to 
take his way, and fall in with his methods; otherwise he 
must forego his own name, and no longer be called gra- 
cious, merciful, abundant in goodness. Will you noi be- 
lieve him when he protests and swears by his own life? 
“ As I live, saith the Lord, I desire not the death of a sin- 
ner, but that he return and live. Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
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will ye die, oh house of Israel?’ Do you think that God 
trifles with men, when he bespeaks them at this rate? Do 
not these words carry a signification with them, the most 
pleasant, the most emphatical that can be thought, to any 
soul that is inclined to turn to him? They import nothing 
of encouragement to those that will not turn, or to them 
that securely and resolvedly go on in the way of their own 
hearts, otherwise than as they do still invite their return: 
but supposing no returning disposition, there are other 
words that speak the mind of God towards that other sort 
ofmen ‘ He will wound the hairy scalp of them that go 
on still in their trespasses,” Ps. xviii. 21. ‘He is angry 
with the wicked every day,” Ps. vii. 11. “ He rains snares 
upon them, fire and brimstone, and a horrible tempest. 

his is the portion of their cup,” Ps. xi.6. “It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” So he 
represents himself towards them who are resolved to con- 
tinue the contest with him, and will ‘‘ rush upon the thick 
bosses of. his buckler,” Job xv. 21. But if any will take 
hold of his strength, and make peace with him, they shall 
make peace, Isa. xxvii. 4, 5. Fury is not in him, but 
though he can easily, as a devouring fire, burn up briars 
and thorns, yet if any will take hold of his strength, and 
make peace with him, they shall make peace. This is 
God-like, this is suitable to his present nature, every way 
suitable to the perfection of the Deity. Consider with what 
a God you have to do: you have no cause to fear having 
to do with such a God, as will not let you be lost and 
perish finally: you have no cause to fear that he will, 
when you find in your heart a disposition to comply with 
him, and a desire to do so; fain I would do so, fain I 
would be what he would have me be, and do what he 
would have me do. It is a blasphemy against the Divine 
goodness, against the very nature of God, to suppose that he 
will throwaway asoul that so inclinestowards him. And, 

7. It is against the express word of Christ to suppose 
that he will let such a soul be lost. ‘‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I wiil give you 
rest,” Matt. xi. 28. “He that cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out,” John vi. 37. And what? will you not 
believe him ? What cause did he ever give you to disbe- 
lieve him ? To whom did he ever show himself guileful 
or apt to deceive? He that came into this world, full of 
grace and truth, how horrid is it to take up a suspicious 
thought of him! And lastly, consider, 

8. That itis not only contrary to his word, but it is con- 
trary to hisnature and design, to let such a soul miscarry, 
be lost and perish in his sight, and under his eye, that de- 
sires to comply with the methods that he hath prescribed 
in his Gospel. It is against his nature, his nature is ex- 
pressed by the divine name which is in him; ‘‘ My name 
is in him,” as we are told by God himself, concerning 
Christ, the great Angel of the covenant. Exod. xxiii. 21. 
“Provoke him not, for my name is in him.” And what is 
God’s name? The Lord, the Lord God, gracious,—as you 
heard before. My name is in him, that is, my very nature 
is in him, whereof that name is expressive. 

And it is contrary to his design: for what? do you 
think he came on purpose into this world to save sinners, 
and yet to let them be lost, when they are willing to take 
his prescribed way, and comply with his methods? How 
can it be so? What, is he not true to himseif? Doth he 
not agree with himself? consist with himself? Hath he 
forgotten what he died for, what he took human nature for, 
and what he hung upon an ignominious cross for ? All the 
difficulties he had to contend with for the saving of souls 
are all overcome and over already. He is to be scourged 
no more, buffeted no more, crucified no more, to be in 
travail for souls, and in agonies under the divine anger no 
more, he hath done all that was toilsome, Jaborious, and 
painful, borne all that was grievous and bitter; he hath 
nothing now to do but what is pleasant work, to emit the 
influences of life and grace to craving and desiring souls ; 
and so he will do, if the desires of our souls be indeed to- 
wards him; he cannot forego himself, and quit his own 
design; he was so intent upon that design of saving, as to 
tun through the greatest difficulties imaginable ; all the 
terrors of death, and all the powers of hell and darkness, 
could. not stand in his way; no, he would make through 
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them all to save souls. Will he then let yours be lost, 
when you are crying after him, and reaching towards him, 
to put yourselves into the hands and arms of ‘his saving — 
mercy ? It cannot be. as 

And soas I have shown how reasonable it is to hope, I 
shall (God willing) the next time take a text on purpose 
to show you how necessary it is to hope ; that as from what 
has been said, you may understand somewhat of the ground 
of hope in this case, (for you are not to hope without 
ground,) so you may understand somewhat of the great 
importance of hope in it too. I shall therefore next (God 
willing) make it my business to show of how mighty influ- 
ence ghope is, towards bringing about that great work 
which is to be done upon souls, in order to their eternal 
well-being. ; 
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Rom. Vili. 24. 
We are saved by hope. 


I pm let you know the last time, that I intended to 
speak on these words; that as I had shown you what 
ground there is of hope for solicitous, awakened souls, that 
they shall not-finally be lost; so they might from thence 
see of what importance it is to them to hope that they shall 
be saved. Their very salvation itself depends very greatly 
upon their hope of it. If there should be any here (which 
God forbid !) to whom salvation itself is a little thing, the 
hopes of it cannot but be less. If there should be any ~ 
with whom it is inconsiderable, and who do not use to 
trouble their thoughts with any such matter, whether they 
be saved or not saved; the hope of being saved cannot 
with such, but by consequence, be very inconsiderable; a 
thing that will weigh very little with them. 

But for such whom God hath awakened, and made to 
bestir themselves, such as are afraid of perishing, and to 
whom destruction from the Almighty is a terror, such 
whose hearts tremble within them, to think of any possibi- 
lity or hazard that they may yet be lost under a Gospel of 
salvation; to such (methinks) these words should carry a 
grateful reviving sound. 

And as they must be supposed to have this their wont, 
to revive this great question upon their minds, and be at it 
upon their hearts; What (oh what !) shall I do that I may 
be saved! Methinks it should be grateful to them to have 
so apposite and present an answer to their question —why, 
youare to be saved by hope. ‘The hope of being saved 
must do something to save you. : 

We know by common experience, that hope jis that 
mighty powerful engine, which moves all the intelligent 
world, and rules and governs the whole frame and course 
of rational nature every where; so as that no design is 
driven on, no undertaking ever set on foof, but as men are ~ 
influenced and led on by hope. In reference to any thing 
whereof they have no hope, they sit still and do nothing. 

And as it is so in reference to common affairs, it would 
be proportionably so too, in reference to the affairs of our 
salvation, if this great engine, which is planted in the very 
soul of every man, were but rightly and duly managed and 
turned this way. And so much the more effectual it must 
be, and work with so muchthe more energy, by how much 
the more its ground is better and firmer, in reference to 
those affairs that do relate to our souls, and to our final 
salvation. God hath set no such connexion between the 
most earnest endeavours and answerable success, with re- 
ference to external and secular affairs. He hath given men 
no ground to be confident, that if they labour to be rich, 
they shall be rich; if they labour to be.great and honour- 
able in the world, they shall be so; but he hath given 
sufficient ground to be confident, that no man that seri- 
ously mindeth and manageth the affairs relating to his sal- 
vation, shall be lost. Therefore, whereas in reference to 
other affairs, hope is the causa sine qua non, here it is the 
CAUSA Sine qua nonet cwm qua ; that is, in reference to other 
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affairs, hope is the principle, without which nothing could 

be done or attempted ; but in reference to thoseaffairs that 

relate to our final and eternal well-being, not only the at- 
eae but a good issue, will ensue upon the use of a true 
ope. 

' And that is it therefore which I design to insiston from 
this scripture ; That is, to stow you, (which you must take 
for the ground of our discourse, ) 

Doctrine. That whosoever are finally saved, are saved 
by hope. And in speaking to this I shall show, 

' 1, What this hope is, of which this is said. 

2. What influence it hath towards our salvation. 

1. What this hope is. It would be a very useless thing 
to discourse philosophically to you about hope in general ; 
which every one doth better understand by feeling, by the 
sensation he hath of it in his own mind, than-he could do 
by the most accurate.definition of a philosopher. Itis casy 
to be collected what hope in general is, by considering the 
nature of man, and his present state, in comparison with 
one another. The nature of man makes him covet to be 
happy, and he finds his present state admits of no such 
thing; whereupon hope is that passion which must of 
course arise from such a complexion of the rational na- 
ture; and such astate of the common case of men. “It is 
that passion of the soul, by which it reaches forth itself to 
the uttermost, in the pursuit of somewhat that appears to 
be good, and likely to better its state, and that is attainable, 
possible to be attained, but not to be attained without diffi- 
culty.” This is hope in general. 

But when we have this account of hope in the general 
notion of it, we are yet to seek of what hope this is said, 
that it saves, that we are saved by it. We are sure this is 
not universally true of all hope. There is much hope in 
the world that signifies nothing to men’s salvation ; yea, 
much that signifies a great deal to their destruction. Moor 
are not only lost, notwithstanding their hopes, but they are 
destroyed by them; they might have been safe and happy 
if they had had no such hope. 

And therefore, what this hope is, concerning which this 
is said, we are more narrowly to inquire; and we do not 
find that the text itself doth suffice to give us a distinguish- 
able account of it. It doth not assign its proper charac- 
ters; it describes if no way, but only by its remote final 

- issue,—We are saved by it. 

But since it is manifest that all hope doth not save, and 
that much hope doth destroy, it issufficiently intimated to 
us, that there must be somewhat very particular and dis- 
tinguishing in the nature of that hope, to which this effect 
is ascribed, when we are told we are saved by it. It is in- 
timated to us, that there is a hope that is saving. We 
must consider in what sense therefore hope may be said to 
be saying. itis in a two-fold sense that hope may admit 
to have this said of it, in opposition tosuch hope of which 
it cannot be said. 

1. As salvation hath acertain connexion withit. There 
is a hope with which it hath a certain connexion ; a hope 
true at first, and which therefore continues, and which be- 
ing continued, doth terminate upon salvation, and takes 
hold of it, as all of a piece with it. “ Gird up the loins of 
your minds, and be sober, and hope to the end, for the 
grace that shall be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” 1 Peter i. 13. When we are there told of 
“receiving the end of our faith, the salvation of our 
souls ;” (verse 9.) and are told of “them that believe, to the 
saving of the soul;” (Heb. x. last verse ;) we find this be- 
lieving, or that faith, described in the very next words, 
(Heb. xi. J.) “to be the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of thiwgs not seen;” so that faith and hope (we 
may show you hereafter with what difference) have their 
exercise upon one and the same object, till they actually 
end in salvation, with which therefore they have a firm 
and immediate connexion; even as a thing hath with it- 
self; as that which is begun, and is yet imperfect, has with 
the same thing having arrived to its consummate and per- 
fect state. But then, 

2. Hope may be said also to be saving, not where it hath 
an immediate connexion: only with salvation, but where 
also it hath a leadingness and tendency thereunto, though 
that effect may not certainly ensue. And accordingly there 
must be a two-fold hope. There is a hope that we are to 
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reckon an effect of the Spirit of holiness, a real part of the 
new creature, a divine production in the soul. ‘The God 
of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that you 
may abound in hope, by the power of the Holy Ghost,” 
Rom. xv. 13. There is such a hope as that; and there is 
also a rational human hope, which may have its exercise 
about the same thing, about the same final object, and 
about many things that lie intermediate thereunto, as means 
for the attaining of it; and which, being assisted by the com 

mon grace of the Spirit, may end in the former hope, and 
consequently in salvation. Now it is the former hope that 
must be aimed at, and.for this latter hope it is neither to be 
rejected nor rested in. Itis not to be rejected—A rational 
human hope, as such, when it is employed about divine ob- 
jects, while we have no more in us, if any have nothing 
more, yet in him; this he ought not to reject, nor ought he 
to rest in it by any means; but labour to cherish it as an 
improvable thing, as that which by the influence and 
operation of the Divine Spirit fallingin, may be heighten- 
ed and raised up into that which shall be certainly saving 
hope ; or the hope that shall be in immediate next connex- 
ion with salvation. And:both these are very distinguish- 
able from the hope that hath no tendency to save, but hath 
a most direct aptitude in it todestroy, ruin, and undosouls 
for ever. They are both of them very distinguishable fron 
that. And to speak a little more particularly, I shall 
therefore here, 

1. Show you what hope it is that hath not this tendency, 
and is not like to have this end of saving. And, 

2. Then shall show you what it is. 

1. What hope is not saving? It is not that which is 
quite wrong and false, both as to its object, and as to its 
ground ; or in reference to the one or the other of these. 
Take them distinctively, that hope which is wrong, either 
as to its object or as to its ground, is none of the hope that 
hath any tendency to the saving of us. 

1. If it be wrong as to its object, its material object, the 
thing we hope for; if that be quite alien, and of another 
kind from the business of our salvation, and final felicity, 
it can contribute nothing thereto: all that hope wherein 
the minds of men do go besides the proper business, and 
run into things of quite another kind: it is plain that hope 
can do aman no good, in order tohis beingsaved. That 
hope whereof the object isa worldly felicity, or prosperity, 
whether it be for oneself, or whether it be the felicity or 

rosperity of any party of men in secular respects, to which 
he hath thought fit to adjoin himself, and to make one 
with: this can signify nothing, it is plain, to the saving of 
him. ‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable,” 1 Cor. xv. 19. This hope doth 
not only not save, but it destroys, carnalizes men’s minds, 
habituateth them to this earth, and transforms them into 
the image of it. And do men think to carry a piece of 
earth with them up into heaven, when that is all their 
hope terminateth upon, or is concerned about? No; this 
is so far from helping to their salvation, that it huris and 
hinders all that can be. Itis by such an inclination of 
mind as this, that men run themselves into snares and 
temptations, and come at length to be drowned in perdilion 
and destruction, 1 Tim. vi. 9. The root of all evil isthat 
very desire that is twisted into this hope. And suppose it 
be a good state of things in this world, from any commu- 
nity or party to which they have adjoined themselves, so as 
that their minds and hopes fly no higher, but only that 
things may go well with them and their party, here in an 
earthly state. This signifies as little to final, eternal salva- 
tion: yea, though the party and design be never so right with 
which any such have united themselves. It is very true, 
it is no unlawful thing, yea, it is a highly commendable 
thing, a praiseworthy thing, to have one’s mind very much 
concerned and taken up about the prosperity and success 
of a just cause, of a good and honest interest in this 
world, supposing these two things be provided against. 

(1.) That we do not mind and employ our thoughts and 
hopes about things of that nature finally and terminatively, 
so as to exclude the great things of the other world, and 
that last end that runs into eternity. An everlasting felicity 
to ourselves and the church of God, wherein he is to have 
out of us, and from all, his entire, complete, and consum- 
mate glory. Supposing that the intention of our minds 
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and thoughts, and the exercises of our hopes about these 
temporary things, do not exclude and shut out their higher 
and more vigorous exercise, proportionably to the higher 
excellency of the things themselves, about these superior 
things. Supposing that in the first place. And, 

(2.) Supposing too, that we do not so mind such con- 
cernments, as thereby to debase and weaken religion. It 
is a very usual thing, and hardly to be avoided, and which 
is actually avoided (I doubt) but by a few, where there is 
a complication of secular interests and religious interests, 
together with one another, so to let our minds be involved 
and run into the one as to look off from the other. And 
thereby in that very complication, religion suffers, Ist, A 
debasement ; and 2nd, A. defilement, an enfeeblement; it 
is made a weak thing first, and thereupon a feeble and 
impotent thing. But how few are there in the world that 
do mind the concernments of it, in reference to the con- 
cernments of another world; and that do exercise their 
thoughts about its present concernments with a universal- 
ized mind, a truly enlarged mind, that takes in the inte- 
rests of God and Christ as the main thing, and the inter- 
ests of men as men, and of Christians as Christians, under 
a common notion! But how mean is it, and debasing to 
the spirit of a man, and how enfeebling to religion itself, 
when all the intention of men’s souls runs about the little 
separate interests of this or that party, even as it is such, 
without considering the reference of thingsto God and the 
Redeemer! Itis this that hath made religion a mean, 
sordid, terrene, and earthly thing. A political religion is 
that which, of all things, I cannot but consider with dread, 
according as I find verging, degenerating, and declining 
more and more into that. Let each orb be kept apart, and 
distinct from one another; and religion for the proper ends 
and purposes of religion, to refine men’s minds, to bring 
them nearer to God, to make them capable of his converse 
and enjoyment, and to fit them for a blessed eternity. Let 
religion do its own work as such; and let all secular con- 
cernments be only minded in subserviency hereto, as they 
serve to promote the interest of such religion, as is really 
worthy the name, and will do the work of religion. But 
in the mean time, hopes that do fill the minds of men with 
thoughts about, whether their own private, ormore common 
and public secular affairs, so as to eat up the thoughts of 
heaven, and to emasculate the strength and vigour of their 
spirits, that should work thitherward ; all these hopes sig- 
nify no more than a dream towards their salvation; and 
have no more reference to it, hut to prejudice and to hin- 
der our pursuit of it, and our final attaining of it. And, 

2. Suppose that hope be placed on salvation itself, (and 
certainly that hope must subserve to salvation, must be 
the hope of salvation, as it is called, 1 Thess, v. 8.) yet if 
the ground of it be wrong, it can signify nothing to this 
end. If aman hope to be saved upon no ground that will 
bear the burden of sucha hope, or that can rationally sup- 
portit. ‘That is, 

(1.) If men do hope in themselves, if they hope to be 
saved from their own worthiness, through the apprehen- 
sions they have, whether of their own excellency, or if it 
be but of their own innocency ; here is a hope that will be- 
tray them to perdition, while it is with them the hope of 
salvation. Or again, 

(2.) If they nope in Christ, but not upon his terms, 
Many are very full of hopes that they shall be saved; and 
confess themselves tobe sinners, and pretend to despair of 
being saved for their own sakes, or upon their own account; 
but it must be for Christ’s sake, and upon his account. 
But then they hope for it upon none of his terms: as if a 
man hope to be saved by Christ, without ever being made 
holy by him. “‘ He that hath this hope, purifieth himself,” 
1 John iii. 3, It must be a hope right, first, as to its end, 
as to its final object; that is, a hope of seeing God as he 
is: and then right as to the way; that is, of being made 
like him, as that which only can agree with such a vision, 
or make the soul capable of it. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is. And every one 
that hath this hope in him, (it may well enough be under- 
stood of Christ, to have reference to him,) purifies himself, 
as he is pure:” that hope, it will attemper the soul to the 
final object. It is exercised and taken up about a state 
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wherein men are to be like God, upon their seeing of him 
as he is; “ every one that hath this hope, purifies himself.” 
It drains the soul from terrene dross, and from every thing 
that is defiling and impure: a man cannot converse with 
so glorious objects but by a hope that carries (as it were) 
a primitive power and property with it; for it is by hope 
that we do enjoy the object hoped for at a distance. This, 
I say, cannot be, but that objects will impress their image, 
and beget somewhat like themselves in the soul. The soul 
that is directed and carried, by the power of its own ex- 
pectation, to a continual converse with God, as him whom 
he expects to see as he is, and to be made perfectly like 
him, by the povee of this hope, it will be growing liker 
and liker to him, and will be poems itself as he is pure. 
But he that hopes to be saved, without ever undergoing 
any such change in the present temper of his spirit, he 
that hopes to be saved without ever being regenerate, he 
that hopes to be saved against the plain word of Christ, is 
so far from hoping upon his terms, that he doth hope 
against the terms which he hath eee laid down in the 
Gospel ; whereas he hath said in his Gospel, ‘‘Except a 
man be born again,” (John iii. 5.) except a man be regene- 
rate, born from above, (as the word admits to be read,) he 
can never see, or enter into the kingdom of God. Yet 1 
will hope that I shall enter into that kingdom, and possess 
that kingdom, though I never be regenerate, though I re- 
main the same man I was all my days. 

And whereas Christ hath said, “‘ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish,” (Luke xiii. 3.) yet men will hope 
they shall be saved, though they never repent. And 
whereas Christ hath said, they that believe ‘“‘shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” (John iii. 16.) they will 
yet hope to be saved without Gospel faith; and that, not- 
withstanding the Gospel itself so expressly saith, “ He 
that believeth not shall be damned ;” (Mark xvi. 16.) “ he 
that believeth not is condemned already ;” (John iii. 18.) 
“the that believeth not, the wrath of God abideth on him,” 
John iii. 36. And whereas, again, the word of the Gospel 


‘hath said that Christ will be the “‘ author of eternal salvation 


to allthem that obey him,” (Heb. v. 9.) men will yet hope 
that he shall be to them the author of eternal salvation, 
though they continually disobey him, and live in affronts 
to him, to his known laws, and the sceptre of his govern- 
ment; and that, also, notwithstanding he hath so express- - 
lysaid that Christ will ‘come in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance upon all that obey not his Gospel,” 2 Thess. i. 8. 
Such as do hope for salvation by Christ altogether without 
ground, are never to think that that hope will save them, 
but betray them into perdition, or, at length, be the very 
instrument of a self-destruction to them ; their own instru- 
ment, and of their own destruction. This is a hope that 
will never save, but will do more to destroy than to save 
them. That hope, that is first totally wrong in its object; 
and, secondly, is altogether without ground, be the object 
what it will, yet it rests upon no ground that can sustain 
But then, 

2. We shall briefly show what the hope must be that 
hath this tendency to save; hath (at least) a tendency to 
it. It must, 

(1.) Be a hope rightly terminated as to its object. As 
I told you before, it must be the hope of salvation, which 
is said to be that part of the spiritual armour, which is - 
thought fit to be expressed by the name of a helmet. The 
helmet is to defend the head. You all know the head is 
the seat of design, where projects are formed, where coun- 
sels are laid. Now no man (as you heard before) designs 
for that of which he hath no hope; that confounds all de- 
signs. If a man hath formed in his head never so spe- 
cious models; when once any thing appears in view which 
shows the whole business to be impracticable, so as there 
is no hope‘of succeeding, all those models are confounded 
and lost; there is an end ofthem. Therefore, there needs 
a helmet to protect the head, the seat of counsels and de- 
signs. And this is that which doth it,—“ the hope of sal- 
vation.” If there be a firm, well-laid hope of salvation, 
this keeps the mind clear, and in a composed posture, 
ready still for deliberation, and to contrive the way, and 
course, and method, that may best serve on the one hand; 
and to countermine whatsoever may obstruct, and hinder 
in the prosecution of it, on the other hand. This hope 
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must have for its firal object the divine glory and like- 
ness, as that which we are to behold, as that which we are 
to bear, as that into which we are to be transformed ; as 
above in this chapter; ‘I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory that shall be revealed in us.” And it is the hope of 
this that saves, taking in the other requisites, of which you 
‘will hear more hereafter. So, (Rom. v. 1, 2.) “being jus- 
tified by faith, we have Sea with God, and rejoice in 
hope’’—-of what ?—“ of the glory of God.” The great 
thing that terminates this hope must be ‘‘ salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with eternal glory.” As the apostle 
conjoins the private and positive expressions there ; 
whereas, when there is no such conjunction, either put 
alone serves for both, when a man’s hope is pitched upon 
this final term and end; that (as was intimated before) 
draws his heart, and keeps it under the transforming in- 
fluence of the object which the Divine Spirit accompanies. 
The Divine Spirit doth the transforming work, even at 
first, and progressively afterwards; but it doth it by ob- 
jects, by glorious objects, by objects blending in the Gos- 
pel. We are first changed, and continually “ changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory;” but it is 
F by the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. iii. last verse. And 
then, » 

(2.) This hope must be right as to its ground, as well 
as in reference to its object; and that can be nothing else 
but the covenant of God in Christ,—God in Christ to be 
apprehended and closed with in a covenant; or, as he is 

leased to give a sinner the advantage of taking hold of 

im, as he hath brought himself under the bonds of a co- 
venant. I will be such and such to you; my Son shall 
be such and such to you. LIengage in acovenant: it shall 
be so, if you take hold. Here is the only firm, secure 
ground of such a hope; and this is that which the soul 
actually must do, or must (at least) be actually designing 
to do: and accordingly may its hope be either certainly 
saving, or have a leadingness and tendency thereunto, as 
was told you before. If the heart can bear record in the 
sight of God, I have taken hold of the Gospel covenant, 
and therein of God in Christ upon Gospel terms, my heart 
regretting nothing of them; but readily, and with good 
liking, falling in with every thing; then I have that hope 
in me, that, while it lasts, is a piece of salvation; salva- 
tion and it are of a piece. 

But suppose I am not arrived to that pitch yet, that I 
dare avow it before the Lord, that I have come to such a 
closure ; I am not sure of the sincerity of my own heart ; 
yet, if this be the thing I design, I abandon all other hopes, 
and all other grounds of hope; and this is that I am aim- 
ing and driving at, to come to a sincere closure with God 
in Christ upon the terms of the Gospel. I do not yet 
know whether I am come up to it fully or not: but I am 
aiming at it, making towardsit asIcan. This, even this 
is saving hope, in one of the senses before explained ; that 
is, as having a tendency and leadingness to salvation; and 
which, as it is not to be rested in till it come to a plero- 
phery; so, nor is it to be rejected neither ; it is to be che- 
rished and.complied with. God may make somewhat of 
this more trembling hope, though my anchor be not yet so 
firmly cast within the veil, or I do not know that it is; 
while I yet abandon and renounce all other hopes, and 
look to be saved in no other way, and am aiming to be 
saved in this way, itis a good sign, for there can be no 
aim without some hope; total despair throweth you off 
from every thing of endeavour, and every thing of design, 
for heaven and eternity; gives you up to perish, and de- 
livers you up to eternal perdition. But while you cannot 
- say your hope is Saving, as that which will certainly save 
you at last, yet it may be said to be saving while it is tend- 
ing towards a state of salvation, and carrying your hearts 
forwards towards that state. And this account, that is, 
that though you are not sure you have actually built upon 
the proper ground, yet you have the proper ground in view 
before you, and there you design to build, and you will 
build no where else. Why all this, while there is that 
hope which hath a leadingness and tendency to salvation, 
and which ought to be cherished, that itmay save. When 
it is so far (as hath been said) right, as to its object, and 
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when it is so far designedly right, as to iis ground, This,. 
in the one sense or the other, is the thing whereof the text 
speaks; ‘We are saved by hope.” Then, 

2. The second thing is, to show the influence that such 
hope hath upon, and towards salvation; and that would 
be very easy to show you by representing to you what it 
is that is necessary to salvation; or what are the certain 
characters of the saved ones. They do make a select com- 
munity, distinct from all the rest of the world. The na- 
tions of them that are saved, (as they are called Rev. xxi. 
24.) they are all gathered into that city of God; they 
make a very distinct community from all the rest of the 
world; and must be understood to be distinguished from 
them by that which is characteristical of them that are 
saved ones. And so the distinction must consist in some- 
thing or other that doth notify them to be the subjects of 
salvation. If it doth appear that sucha hope be necessary 
to that, it must be concluded to be necessary to salvation 
too. That that is necessary for that which is necessary 
for salvation, is itself too necessary to salvation: Causa 
cause est cuusa causcti ; do but agree what thing or things 
are necessary to salvation, and if hope have a necessary 
influence upon these things, it must itself be in the way to 
salvation also. And if it be productive of those things, it 
will be productive of salvation too; and not only be the 
eee without which salvation cannot be, but by which it 
will be. 

Now it is very plain that these two things are necessary 
to salvation : 

1, Thorough conversion ; the bringing of a person into 
a state of grace :—And, 

2. Continual perseverance therein unto the end. Both 
these are necessary to salvation. And if such hope as we 
have already in some-measure described to you be neces- 
sary to both these, it must be necessary to salvation too. 
And that is it which, in future discourses, I shall labour to 
show you; that hope is necessary to conversion first, and 
then to perseverance. ‘The soul’s conversion ; its turning 
to God in Christ, it is with hope; it is not the act of a 
despairing soul; it cannot be; it is no more possible for a 
despairing man than for a despairing devil to repent and 
turn to God, and to close with Christ. I do not speak of 
the difference of the law; that signifies nothing in this 
case; but I speak in reference to the complexion of the 
mind and spirit; and in respect of that, despair would as 
much keep a sinful man from turning to God through 
Christ, as it doth an apostate devil. 
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Tuart which I proposed to you in discoursing to you from 
this passage was, Ist, to show what hope that is of which 
this is said, inasmuch as it is apparently not to be said of 
allhope. ‘There is a hope that will notsave. There is a 
hope that will destroy ; and to that head we have already 
spoken. "We have shown you what hope it is not; and 
fen have positively showed you what hope it is, concern- 
ing which this is spoken, that it saves. And now, 

9. Our further business is to show you which way hope 
doth operate towards salvation, or what influence it hath 
in order thereunto, We told you (entering on this head 
last time) that the understanding of this matter will depend 
upon our conceiving aright what is more immediately and 
certainly necessary to salvation; for if hope will be found 
to influence such things as are of most apparent confessed 
necessity unto salvation, it will be then found to have a 
necessary influence on salvation too. If it be necessary to 
that which is necessary, it must be itself also necessary. 
And it must be somewhat in itself exceeding great, and so 
that needs all the suitable and proper influences imagin- 


able to bring it about, that shall distinguish them that are 
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saved from them who shall perish; or, in short, the things 
that are more immediately necessary to salvation, must be 
understood to be very great things, and things that are 
not to be wrought at an easy rate, but which will require 
the help and concurrence of whatsoever may have an apt 
subserviency thereto; for the differences of them that are 
to be saved from them that will be finally lost, must be un- 
derstood to be fundamental to the eternal differences of 
heaven and hell, And think how vastly different are the 
states of men hereafter, who shall be plunged and sunk 
into an abyss of wo and misery to eternity, and of them 
who shall be eternally rejoicing and exulting in the highest 
and most perfect felicity and glory. 

There is the embryo of heaven and hell in the very hearts 
of men on this side both; and therefore the differences 
must be vastly great, even here in this world, between 
them that are in a state of salvation and them that are not 
in that state. The inhabitants of the New Jerusalem, that 
comes down from heaven, they make up the community 
of them that are to be the saved ones, as was noted from 
that 21st chapter of Revelations, 24th verse; ‘‘ The na- 
tions of them that are saved do walk in the light thereof.” 
How vastly another sort of men, in all reason, are they to 
be from the rest of the perishing world, who are to be ex- 
empt from the common ruin, who, when the rest of the 
world must perish in vindictive flames, are to be caught up 
in the clouds, and meet their Redeemer in the air, aud so 
be for ever with the Lord! How vast (I say) must we 
suppose the differences between these two sorts of men, 
when there is the seed, the very primordia of heaven and 
hell, the very beginnings of heaven and hell, to be found 
on earth in these two sorts of men! ‘Therefore the distinc- 
tion of the saved ones must be great and eminent from 
those that are not to be saved. 

And what is their distinction I have generally told you 
already. It lies in these two things; in thorough regene- 


‘ration, or conversion to God, by which they are brought 


into a good and safe state at first; and then, in their per- 
severance herein unto the end. 


1. They are such as are “born from heaven,”—“ from 


above ;” and the expression (John iii. 3, 4.) may as well 
be read “ born from above,” as “born again ;” they are a 
heaven-born sort of men; a community of persons that are 
all of a divine family,—of the family of God, to be the 
sons and daughters of the Most High; not by adoption 
only, as if their sonship were no more than a relative 
thing; but by regeneration too, which is a real thing, and 
which makes an internal subjective change, the greatest 
that can be wrought in this world upon the subject where 
it hath place. By that regenerating impression on them 
they are turned to.God; a divine touch upon their spirits 
inclines them to-him; and now they turn to him with all 
their hearts and with all their souls. By being turned 
they turn; passive conversion and regeneration are the 
same thing. That turning influence by which the whole 
soul is brought about towards God, is nothing else but the 
regenerating influence that puts a new nature into them; 
for it is not a violent turn, but a spontaneous turn; a turn 
from the inclination of that new nature that is now in 
them; and in respect of this communicated divine nature 
are they said to be “born of God,” to be “children of 
the Most High;” or otherwise (as the same thing is ellip- 
tically expressed) “they are of God ;’—“ we are of God, 
and the whole wor!d lieth in wickedness,” 1 John v. 19. 
2. And being brought into this state, they must persevere 
in it. It is absolutely necessary that they do so; “he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved,” Matt. xxiv. 13. ‘ They 
that are born of God must overcome the world;” which, 
indeed, some way or other, sums up all the enemy’s power 
that they are to contend with; for the great destroyer of 
souls tempts men by this world, and their own flesh is 
tempted by it; so that, take one of that ternary of ene- 
mies, and you take them altogether. They cannot be se- 
vered; and he that is born of God must overcome these; 
in overcoming one, he must overcome all of this ternary of 
enemies, these adversary powers ; and, overcoming, shall 
sit down with Christ on his throne, as he overcame, and is 
“sat down with his Father upon his throne.” They aresuch, 
as, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for honour, 
and glory, and immortality,” till they actually “ obtain 
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everlasting life,’ Rom. ii. 7. And they are to continue 
believing, which sums up the whole of that duty which the 
Gospel makes necessary to salvation, till they actually re- 
ceive “the end of their faith, the salvation of their souls,” 
1 Peter i. 9. ‘They must not be of them that draw 
back to perdition, but of them that believe, to the saving 


of their souls,” Heb. x. last verse. -. 


Both these are of most absolute necessity to being saved. 
This is plain, and out of all question ; and they are neces- 
sary to salvation two ways, both of them, as in their own 
nature they do dispose and _suit-the soul for the heavenly 
state; both for the work, and for the felicity of it. If it 
were possible that one should come unchanged, uncon- 
verted, and unrenewed into heaven, what an exotic thing 
would he be there? He could have no business there; 
there is nothing there to be done that he could do; there 
is nothing there to be enjoyed that he could enjoy.. Sup- 
pose one in heaven, that were no lover of God, that can 
take no pleasure in the Divine presence, that hath nothing 
in him of the Divine image, what could he do there? And 
if we could suppose the wisdom of heaven to do so inapta 
thing as to admit him thither, to what purpose would it be? 


Therefore, upon the account of internal, subjective quali- 


fication, both these are necessary. 

1. There must be a new nature given, that such a-one 
be regenerate, born of God, turned unto him with the 
whole heart and soul. And that there be & new creation 
raised up in him, to attemper and suit him to the heavenly 
state ; that is, that there be (as it were) the epitome of a 
new world, new heavens, and a new earth, in that soul 
which is designed for that blessed state above. A new 
creation is to rise up, which is to top heaven, to wit, to lift 


of 


up its head into heaven, and ablessed eternity. Thatwork 


is to be wrought in him that is a congenerous thing unt 

heaven; ‘‘ He that drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, (saith our Lord,) shall never thirst ; but the water that 
I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, springing 
up into eternal life,” John iv. 14. The regenerate frame 
and nature is so much akin to heaven, that in nature and 
kind they are not different things; and so there can no 
man ever come into heaven, that hath not somewhat of 
heaven aforehand come into him. He must have the 
kingdom of God, or the kingdom of heaven, within him, 
which consists of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, (Rom. xiv.) which are the very primordia of heaven : 
righteousness, universal rectitude; and peace, universal 


tranquillity resulting from most perfect and unexceptiona- 


ble order ; and then joy in the Holy Ghost, that state now 
taking place, that consists of “fulness of joy, and plea- 
sures for evermore,” Psalm xvi. last verse. All these to- 
gether are inchoate heaven, and so must, in the work of 
regeneration and conversion, be inwrought into the soul, 
to prepare and qualify it internally and subjectively for sal- 
vation, or the heavenly state, which is all one. And then, 

2. Perseverance is equally necessary upon the same ac- 
count, and for the same purpose, under that very notion ; 
for, if. it were necessary that such a thing should be, to 
qualify such and such as subjects for the heavenly state, it 
must be, for the same reason, necessary to continue and 
remain. This seed of regeneration must abide; it must 
continue even to the very last; for the soul is not qualified 
for the heavenly state by what it was ten or twenty years 
ago, but by what it is when it comes into it; when it comes 
actually to possess it, and partake of it. j 

And then, both these are necessary, not only in the na- 
ture of the thing, as internal qualifications of the subject ; 
but they are also necessary as things required by the tenor 
of the evangelical law of grace, which entitleth none to 
heaven but those that are regenerate ; those that are born 
of God; and those that, being so, do continue adhering 
and cleaving to him to the very end; that is, those (as 
am said before) who do believe in the very saving of their 
souls. 
_ And you must consider here, that this second necessity 
of both these things, arising from the Gospel constitution, 
or the constitution of the evangelical covenant, or the law 
of grace, it comes in this kind to supervene and to be su- 
peradded to the other; to wit, considering salvation at 
length as the effect of the Gospel grant; for it is not 
merely to be looked upon as a natural product, (though 
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you say spiritually natural, or you mean so, it is not to 
be considered under that notion, (though it is partly to be 
considered under it,) but itis withal to be considered under 
the notion of a gift. ‘The gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” It is not a mere natural 
product, nor the product of the divine nature, the spiritual, 
the holy nature, that is wrought into the soul. It is not 
(I say) merely such a natural production, but it is to be 
considered morally too, as the effect of a free donation. 
And being so a given thing, a thing conferred, then it 
must be understood to be conferred upon the donor’s own 
terms, the terms that he chooseth, that he is pleased him- 
self to enact and appoint. And these terms are those terms 
which I have told you of already; ‘‘except a man be born 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ;”—“ ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
cannot be saved ;” and (as was teld you before) ‘he that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” And the 
righteous Judge of all the world, ‘‘ who will render to 
every man according to his works;” (Rom. ii 6.) “he 
hath determined this, that to them that by patient contin- 

ance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality,” he will give “eternal life;?’ and for the rest, ‘to 
those that obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath.” 

_So far it was necessary to clear to you the immediate 
requisites to salvation, these two summarily, conversion 
and perseverance. And now, hereupon, I am to evince 
to you, that hope hath an influence upon both these; that 
aman would never turn to God if it were not from the in- 
finence of hope; and that being turned, he would never 
walk with God to the end, never cleave to God to the last, 
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of our salvation and eternal well-being. What are heaven 
and hell laid in open view before us for, in so much amia- 


‘bleness, and in so much terror, but to move this principle 


of self-love? And then I would premise, 

2. Supposing the principle of self-love, the end that every 
one must design thereupon must suit and answer that 
principle. And thereupon it will be consequent, that he 
who is to be saved must be made to design his own salva- 
tion ; which also the plainest and greatest Gospel principles 
do most significantly and manifestly hold forth to us as 
matter of indispensable duty; that is, that we are to design 
our own salvation; to “work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling ;” what doth that signify else? what 
doth it signify less ? “‘ Give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure ;”—“ strive to enter in at the strait gate ;” 
be ye in agonies in order to it; that is the English of that 
expression. If the principle of self-love is to be set on 
work; and if, from that principle, our own salvation is to 
be designed as our end; then it will be most apparently 
consequent, that the hope of attaining our end, must needs 
be the great influencing thing upon us, in reference to 
whatsoever is necessary thereunto. And so, _ 

3. The whole business of conversion. we must under- 
stand to be influenced by ay upon the supposal that the 
person that now lies under the converting work, is all the 
while designing his own salvation. And here my business 
is, and will be, to let you see how the many things that are 
incident, and do fall in together in the business of a man’s 
serious and thorough conversion and turning to God, must 
be understood to be influenced by hope throughout. The 
turning soul is, in its turning, a hoping soul, and would 
never turn if it did not hope ; because it hopes, therefore it 


turns. The Divine Spirit works all, (it is true,) but it 
works accommodately and suitably to our nature, to the 
reasonable intelligent nature in which it works. Do but 
consider the plain and great things that are carried in this 


| Ihope you have all so much of Gospel understanding 
with you, as to think, that the asserting such and sucha 
_ Means as necessary, doth not make the end less necessary. 


=! were not still from the influence of hope. 


We are not to suppose the end (eternal salvation) is less 
certain, because such means have a certain subserviency 
thereto; for he that hath appointed the end hath appoint- 
ed the means too, and settled the connexion between 
them ; that is, that there shall be such faith, such a new 
ereature, such holiness; and these shall be continued and 
maintained till the end be attained; and the end shall be 
attained herenpon. The necessary subserviency of such 
means doth not make the end less certain; but more ra- 
tionally certain, more certain to us, more evident to us, 
when we see the way chalked out more plainly that leads 
to it, and in which it is brought about. I say, that no- 
thing is plainer, than that both these are brought about by 
the influence of hope; both the soul’s first conversion and 
turning to God, and its continuance and perseverance to 
theend. And, that I may evince the influence of hope as 
to both these, with the more clearness, there is somewhat 
that I must premise to make my way the clearer thereto. 
That is 
1. That God, in his dealings with the souls of men in 
order to salvation, doth work very much upon a natural 
principle of self-love in them. I say, that in order to the 
saving of souls, God, in his dealing with them, doth very 
much apply himself to a principle of natural self-love. This 
is plain, and out of all qnestion. And the precepts, with 
their sanctions, (the great instruments that he works and 
moves them by,) do all ee it. The great Gospel pre- 
cept, “believing in the Son of God,” with its sanction 
admixt, doth plainly suppose it. ‘Go, preach this Gos- 
el'to every nation.” —What is this for? In order to be- 
ieving in general. What is the sanction annexed to this 
precept 2+“ He,that believeth shall be saved; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” These are direct applica- 
tions to the principle of self-love. What can either of these 
signify by way of argument, but as they do accommodate 


this principle, and are some way Suited thereunto? What. 


' doth it weigh to tell such a one, You shall be saved if you 
believe with a true Gospel faith, if he do not love himself; 
if he have no love for his own soul? And what doth it 
weigh to tell such an one, If you do not believe you shall 
be damned, if -he love not his own soul, if he care not 
what becomes of his soul? Nothing is plainer, than that 
God doth apply himself to the natural principle of self 

ove in us, when he aes to deal with us about the affairs 


turning, when the soul hath received the impression, or 
doth now actually receive the impression from God that 
turns it; and-see how manifest it is, that the influence of 
hope runs into every one. As, 

1.) Jn this turn wrought upon the soul there is convic- 
tion of sin, (as is obvious to every one,) accompanied many 
times with very great terrors, which have much participa- 
tion even of hell in them, an affinity with it,a nearness to 
it. The soul in order to its being raised and brought as 
high as heaven, is first (as it were) dipped into hell, brought 
as near hell as it can come without being plunged and 


irrecoverably lost and swallowed up of it. And you must 


consider the soul as an apprehensive thing all the while. 
You must consider the Divine Spirit working upon an 
intelligent, rational subject, in this its descent. The soul 
descends with open eyes, and it descends with a kind of 
consent, let me go down and visit my own deserved portion 
and lot. It descends an apprehensive thing, an open-eyed 
thing, and voluntarily; there is a voluntariness in it; but 
that there could never be if there were no hope. I am 
content to go down and descend even to the very brink 
and verge of the infernal pit; but I go down with hope, 
that God will not plunge me in it; that he will not lose 
me, and let me be swallowed up there; even while it is 
beset with amazing terrors, they are not the terrors of total 
despair, then it were to be turned into a mere devil; total 
despair would make it so. But though there may be so 
great fear, the soul seems it may be, to itself, a composition 
of fear; there is, however, a secret influence of hope; 
though he shake me over hell, he will not throw me into 
it; he will, in mercy to my soul, ‘save me from going 
down into the pit :” while it is convinced, it hopes ; and 
the more it hopes the more easily it admits of conviction : 
As vile a wretch as I am, as any representation could make 
me, I hope God will not utterly cast me off ‘The convic- 
tions that are accompanied with terror are not accom- 
panied with hope; it is undespairing terror. 
(2.) There is in this converting work deep and serious 
humiliation, which isa further thing than mere cenviction 
of the evil of sin, and of the deserts of it; which hath for 
its seat and subject of it, the heart, a tender heart, a re- 
lenting heart, a broken, melting heart. ‘This is carried in 
the work of conversion; but this can never be without” 
hope. All the terror in the world will never melt a soul, 
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but hope will. Hope makes it to dissolve, makes it to 
relent; he puts his mouth in the dust, if so be there may 
be hope, Lam. iii. 29. Is there hope for me 1—then I care 
not how low I lie; then let me humble myself to the 
lowest that is possible at the footstool of the mercy-seat; 
tor I see there is hope for me. Despair would harden the 
“heart, and render it as a rock, impenetrable, inflexible. 
But hope makes it to melt and dissolve. There is the 
greatest horror (to be sure) in hell itself, where there is the 
most absolute perfect despair; and so that fire, even the 
fire of the infernal pit, that scorches, that enrages, that ex- 
asperates, that enflames the soul with enmity, malignity, 
and hatred against the very Author of its being. But it is 
another kind of fire that melts. Hell fire will scorch, but 
it will not melt. It is the spirit of divine love in the Gos- 
pel that only melts; and if it melts it gives ground of 
hope, as God is revealed reconcileable and willing to be at 
peace. When the Gospel saith so, and the Spirit breathes 
in that Gospel, and declares to the soul immediately, God 
is reconcileable; now is the heart clothed with shame and 
confusion, and lies low in self-abasement, even to the very 
lowest it can lay itself; “that thou mayest be ashamed 
and confounded, and never open thy mouth any more, 
because of thy shame, when I am pacified towards thee 
for all that thou hast done, saith the Lord,” Ezek. xvi. 
latter end. That is, when Ihave shown thee how willing 
Tam to be reconciled, revealed myself so pacifiable, re- 
concileable, and given thee hope of pardon, mercy, and 
grace, then shalt thou be ashamed and confounded, and 
never open thy mouth any more, because of thy shame, 
when I have discovered myself so placable towards-thee, 
and so willing to be reconciled. And again, 

(3.) There is in this converting work, a mortification 
endured and undergone, even of the most connatural cor- 
ruptions and evil inclinations. The soul endures the ecut- 
ting off the right hand and the right foot, and putting out 

the rizht eye; and submits to the command, Ure, Seca, as 
that Father is brought in saying, Lord, burn me, wound 
me, cut me, so thou wilt but save me! I matter it not, 
What? cutting off, the right hands and feet, and plucking 
out the right eyes?—this would never be endured if it 
were not for hope. Here is in this turn a denial of all 
ungodliness and worldly lusts whatsoever, under the in- 
struction of grace, under the instruction of that gracc, 
which appears bringing salvation, and that teaches us this 
denial of all ungodliness and worldly lusts. And how, 
and in what way }—-‘‘ Looking for the blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” While I yield and submit to such things 
as these, to be pulled away from all ungodliness, and to 
have all my woridly lusts torn from me, it is in the con- 
templation of that blessed hope. Oh, how comfortably 
shall I behold Christ, and will he behold me, who have 
endured all this for his pleasure! The pleasures of sin are 
abandoned, which are but fora season. And why ?—Be- 
cause there is an eye had to the recompense of the reward ; 
and because that faith begins now to take hold of the soul, 
that is, “the substance of things hoped for,” Heb. xi. 1. 
compared with what is mentioned in the 26ih and Q7ih 
verses. And again, 

(4.) There is in this work of conversion a forsaking of 
all the world; that is the term the soul turns from, when 
God is the term it turns unto ; a forsaking of all this world, 
as a most despicable thing, a composition of idols; and 
what have Ito do with idols? saith the turning, the return- 
ing soul. What have I any more to do with them? ‘Love 
‘not the world, nor the things of the world ; if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 1 John ii. 
15. And what can make a man abandon a thing he hath 
loved, but the hope of a better 27—I shall meet with some- 
thing better, something that will be a rich compensation 
for all that I abandon and throw away. We find those 
converts to whom the apostle Peter writes his first epistle, 
that they were thrown out of all for Christ and the Gos- 
pel’s sake; elect strangers, scattered throughout the several 
quarters of Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, and wherever 
else scattered they were ; driven from their own home and 
inheritance. And how came they to yield to all this; to 
quit all they had in this world, and betake themselves to 
wandering ? Why, it was forthe sake of Christ. You have 
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“been begotten (saith the apostle) toa lively hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
This was in their very regeneration; this was among their 
natulitia, the principles of their birth, their new divine 
birth. A certain hope of better things than they were io 
lose for the sake of Christ and the Gospel. They were 
to lose all their earthly inheritance ; no matter for that, 
“we are begotten again to a lively hope” of such an inhe- 
ritance; and we shall be kept to it,—“ kept by the mighty 
power of God through faith to salvation ;” as there it fol- 
lows in. the same context. And, 

(5.) Here must be in this work of conversion a serious, 
solemn taking of God for our God, when the soul is so far 
loosened and unhinged from sin, and from this world, to 
which it did eleave by sinfulinclination. Then are things 
so prepared and made ready for its unitive clostre witb 
that great object, from whom it hath injuriously withheld 
itself all this while; and unto whom, out of the state of 
apostacy, it must now betake itself, and is now betaking 
itself. Now having thrown off this world, and being 
loosened, and saving myself, by the help and power of thy 
grace, from the bands and cords of my own iniquity, I 
come, blessed God, to accept of, and unite with thee, to 
take thee for my Lord and my God: Here is the term to 
which the soul turns, when sin and the world were the 
terms from whichit did turn. But now, I pray, do any of 
you think that a soul ever took God for its God with de- 
spair t—or doth it ever take God for its God without hope? 
To be without God, and without hope, they come together ; 
and to be with God, and with hope, must parineam ke 
joined together too. “Ye are without hrist and withort 
God in the world,” (saith the apostle to the Ephesians, re- 
ferring to their natural unconverted state, Ephes. ii. 12.) 
when the case herein is changed, that the soulis no longer 
without God, then it is no longer without hope. It would 
be without God, if it still were without hope ; but it having 
conceived a hope, that God is graciously and most con- 
descendingly willmg to be embraced by sueh a poor 
wretched thing as I am, he will permit himself to be em- 
braced; I hope he will, Isay ; because it hopes, therefore 
it chooses, therefore it accepts him, therefore it takes him. 
This God shall be my God; he takes him under hope; he 
covenants with him under hope. ~ ie 

You see how the case was with apostate Israel Shey 
were gone off from God, and he threw them off, when he 
abandoned them to the captivity. Well, he hath, at length, 
gracious inclinations towards them, and within the ap- 
pointed limits of time revisiteth them, releaseth them, and 
bringeth them back into their own land. And then the 
great assembly of them, in the posture of penitents, (as you 
read in the tenth of Ezra,) is gathered together; and the 
result is, “Come, now, and let us make a covenant with: 
God.” ‘They are for covenanting with him; they havea 
mind to have this God for their God again. But how-is 
this introduced? Now, because “there is hope in Israel! 
concerning this thing,” therefore let us make a covenant ; 
since there is hope, let us do this; since there is still some 
ground for hope, that God_is taking up the controversy, 
and will not abandon us finally, and quite throw us off, 
and cast us away from being his people; “because there 
is hope in Israel concerning this thing, therefore let us 
make a covenant.” Every particular soul, upon its return 
to God, hath in it the epitome of this very case; I have 
been a wandering wretch, a revolted creature, an apostate 
rebel; God hath discovered himself, however, placable and 
willing of my return, and that I strike a covenant with 
him anew; and he hath published this to be the tenor of 
his covenant, “ I will be your God ;” and I am to give my 
consent to it, and take him hereupon for my God. Now 
this (I say) the soul only doth because there is hope; 1 
will make a covenant because I see there is hope in this 
thing. IfI make none, I am lost; if I do not covenant. 1 
am undone; if I will be stilla stranger to God, there is no 
way but to periih. But because there is hope I will cove- 
nant, I will take him for my God; because there is hope 
he will accept a poor returning soul. And, 

(6.) In this work of conversion there must be an abso- 
lute self-denial, self-abnegation, and abandoning oneself. 
This is the plain state of the case; conversion being tha. 
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by which the soul enters into the Christian state of disci- 
pleship to Christ; and Christ himself hath determined the 
matter; “Except aman deny himself, he cannot be my 
disciple ;” he can be no disciple of mine except he deny 
himself; because Christ’s business with all that he chris- 
tianizeth, that he admits and takes to be his disciples, is 
but to take and lead them back to God: and that they are 
never capable of till he takes them off from their rival god. 
Self is their rival god; and in this converting work the 
soul must abandon itself, must deny itself, so as no longer 
to live according to its own will, as its rule; nor for its 
Own interest, asits end. Iam tolive(saith the soul) a self- 
governed, a self-designing creature no longer. I told you 
before of a very lawful and necessary self-love; that is, a 
love to a man’s soul, and a true desire of his own felicity ; 
but that self that is to be denied is a carnal self, a brutal 
self, that is now become ourselves, become the whole of 
us; and so it comes to this with every returning soul; I 
am not I; Hgononswm Ego. There isa self to which it 
doth adhere, and there is a self the which it doth abandon 
and forsake; but, through the influence of hope, because 
I have hope in losing myself, Ishall find myself; because 
I have hope, that, in throwing away this base, sordid self, 
I shall find and gain a rich glorious hope, self-conformed 
to the Divine likeness; and, finally, made happy in him. 
Therefore I endure such severities as these; and I do en- 
dure all in hope. . 

Here is in all this sowing to the Spirit, which sowing re- 
quires the breaking up the fallow ground beforehand, and 
the tearing out of weeds and roots, that did infest, And 
this is in order to such sowing to the Spirit, and that is with 
expectation of reaping of the Spirit what shall be suitable 
to it; and “they that sow to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” But now you know, (asthe apostle 
teacheth us to conceive, and to speak elsewhere upon an- 
other account,) every one “that soweth, soweth in hope; 
and he that plougheth, plougheth in hope,” that he may be 
partaker of his hope, 1 Cor. ix. 10. When I give over 
sowing to my own flesh, pleasing and indulging of that, 
and begin to sow to the Spirit, as my ploughing before 
was ploughing in hope, my sowing now is sowing in hope. 
I would neither plough or sow, but only in hope; so it 
is in a spiritual sense. And hereupon, 

oe There is in this work of conversion, a giving one- 
self up quite unto God, absolutely to be his: you have 
aken him to be yours; you abandon self thereupon, and 
therewithal ; and now you give up yourself tobe his. And 
is this an act of despair, when a man gives up himself to 
God? ‘‘ Yield yourselves unto God as those that are alive 
from the dead,” as the charge is, Rom. vi. 13. Is this 
giving or yielding ourselves to God a yielding oneself to 
perish t—or is this the act of a despairing soul, when it 
saith, I will be the Lord’s? Though he saith, absolutely, 
Let him do with me what he will, yet it always appre- 
hends he will not destroy me. When I yield myself to 
him, when I put myself into his hands by my own act 
and deed, by my free and voluntary surrender, I know 
he will never destroy what Iso voluntarily resign. And 
again, 

“8) There is hereupon a resolution of walking in the 
way of holiness; I have chosen the way of truth; that I 
will do whatever it cost me. And this cannot be but in 
hope neither. I shall find a pleasure in this way, though 
itseem uncouth at the first; I shall find safety in it at 
length, at the latter end. Because I hope, therefore I 
choose. And there is, hereupon, 

(9.) An,abandoning of all associates that any have united 
themselves within an evil way; a forsaking of them all; 
a breaking off from them. They that have been my com- 
panions in wickedness shall be my companions no longer, 
unless they will accompany me in the waysof God. This 
cannot be but in hope. There is an irksomeness in it, 
parting with those with whom we had all pleasantness of 
wit and raillery, and a delicious conversation, according to 
the gusts and relishes of impureimagination. And these 
relishes cannot be forsaken and abandoned, but upon the 
hopes of better.. Now I shall be the associate of the 
blessed God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to whom. by 
baptismal vow I have been given up, and to whom now 
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also I have afresh given up myself. Those that know, not 
only what it is to leave the ways of sin, but their accom- 
plices in wickedness, do know withal that there is difficulty 
in it, to which they need this powerful inducement of 
hope, that there will be that at length which will recom- 
pense and make up all to me. 





SERMON XVL* 


Rom. viii. 24, 
We are saved by hope. 


THERE is one and a main thing yet behind, which I 
reserved to the last place, because there is most to be said 
to it. That is, : 

(10.) That in this converting work there is a solemn 
closure with Christ; a passing guite into a vital union 
with him, so as that the soul comes thereby to be in him, 
and Christ comes to be in the soul. And this transaction 
could never be brought about but underhope. Christ will 
never come to be in that united state with you by your 
own consent and choice, if he were not eyed by you under 
this notion, “ Christ in us the hope of glory ;” Christ is to 
be mine, as my great hope, for eternity, and another world. 
And this transaction and contracting with Christ I reserv- 
ed to the last place, not as if it were the last in time in the 
great work of conversion, but as that which I design to 
speak more largely unto. 

As for the method and order wherein all these mentioned 
things lie to one another, and wherein they may be effected 
and wrought in the souls of men, it may vary, and not be 
always the same. Some thoughts may be injected into 
some minds first, and others firstintoothers. Andthough 
suitable and correspondent impressions be made according 
to injections of thoughts, yet the Spirit doth not always 
keep one way; though some things must, in their own 
nature, precede, yet there is certainly an intention of 
an end always before the use of the means. With all 
rational agents and movements the end must be propound- 
ed that they design for; and then the way taken that is 
accommodated to that end. And:so the eye of the soul 
must be towards God finally; first, as him that I am to 
return to, and then come to a closure with him, in whom 
he only is accessible. In reference to that, singly con- 
sidered, that peculiar method is observed, though there are 
other things that have been mentioned which may partly 
precede and partly follow. 

But this is that I would now insist upon, and make 
out to you, that as in the work of conversion and regene- 
ration, the soul is brought to an agreement with the Son of 
God, as the Redeemer, Saviour, and Ruler of sinners; so 
it is brought to this by the influence and power of hope; 
and it could never come to this agreement with Christ 
otherwise, but as its hope doth influence it hereunto. 
Most plain it is, that, wheresoever a: work of conversion 
is brought about, and any do become Christians, indeed, 
they are brought into Christ, they are brought to have an 
sac beiig in Christ, (as the Scripture phrase is, and that we 
must keep to, and labour to understand the mind and 
meaning of the Spirit of God in it,) Christ is nothing to 
us, till we be in him; ‘‘Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption,” 1 Cor. i. 30. That is, he 
is every thing to us that our case requires and needs, if 
once we be in him; and nothing if we be not in him: 
whereas we are foolish creatures, he is made to us wisdom: 
whereas we are guilty creatures, he is made unto us 
righteousness; whereas we are impure creatures, he is 
made unto us sanctification ; and whereas we are enslaved 
creatures, he is made unto us redemption, if we be in him; 
but nothing of all these if we be not in him. When God. 
deals with souls in order to the renewing of them, they are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus, to walk in them, 
Eph. ii. 10. When he creates the new creature, it is said, 
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‘If any man be in Christ, he is anew creature; old things 
are done away, and all things are become new,” 2 Cor. v. 
17. This is the great thing that is brought about in the 
work of conversion or regeneration, or the work of the new 
creation, which are various Scripture expressions of the 
same thing. The giving the soul an in-being in Christ ; 
inverting, implanting it into him, or (which is all one) 
bringing about a union between Christ and the soul; in 
respect whereof that union is so intimate, that he is some- 
times said to be in it, and it issometimes said to be in 
him. They are mutually in one another. This we must 
consider is the thing effected in conversion, and which we 
are to show you, cannot be effected but by the influence 
of hope. 

Nothing can be more suitable to the apostle’s present 
scope, than to insist upon this, and evince it to you; for 
do but observe how he begins this chapter, and take notice 
how the whole series of his discourse proceeds upon the 
supposition of this one thing, their beingin Christ; having 
spoken in the foregoing chapter, of the conflict, the war 
that is between the fleshly principle and the spiritual prin- 
ciple; and the victory of the Spirit over the flesh, in all 
that are sincere, and where there is a thorough regenerating 
work wrought, thereupon he begins this chapter thns, 
“ There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit ;” whereby he plainly signifies to us, that the 
fleshly principle ceaseth to govern, and it ceaseth to con- 
demn at the same time ; when sin doth no longer reign, it 
no longer condemns. This mighty turn and change is 
brought about in the state of such a person, and in the 
frame and temper of such a one’s spirit, at one and the 
same time; to wit, he is now no longer condemned for 
sin, and he is no longer governed by it. ‘There is no con- 
demnation, and they no longer wallk afler the flesh, but 
after the Spirit. But whence isit, that he hath this double 
privilege, or that this mighty turn and change is made in 


the state of his case? Why, now he is in Christ, he hath 


been instated in Christ, and now he is neither condemned 
for sin, nor governed by it. 

And upon this supposition of persons being once in 
Christ, proceeds all the following discourse, through the 
residue of this chapter. So that now take such a one, 
suppose him giving (as it were) his account, standing on 
the brink of that rapid gulf, out of which he newly emerg- 
eth, and by grace enabled to spring forth, and make his 
escape ; suppose we such a one, giving an account of his 
deliverance, and how it was brought about: You that were 
plunged in so deep and horrid a gulf, and so dreadful 
impurities, how comes it to be otherwise with you now? 
Why, I have been brought into Christ, and so, through 
the grace of God, is my state safe and comfortable. I was 
tossed.in the common deluge and inundation of wicked- 
ness and wrath, that had spread itself over all this world ; 
and this was my case, till I came to be in-arked in Christ, 
and so I became safe. But how came you unto him? or 
what made you offer at any such thing ? Why, I can give 


you but this account in the general, Iam saved by hope: 


f I had no hope, I had been lost, sunk, and perished for 
ever; but here was the offer made me of a Redeemer and 
Saviour, and I hoped it was by one that had no design to 
deceive me; and there I cast my anchor, and Iam come 
to an agreement with the Son of God, the Saviour! And 
thus I come to be in this safe state. Safe I am through 
grace, and I own it, Iam safe through hope.—I had been 
lost else, if I had no hope, and should never have looked 
after Jesus Christ ;—but I had hope when the Gospel dis- 
covery and representation, and offer of Christ, was made to 
me, that it was by one that could not fail, and would not 
deceive; one that was not impotent, and too weak to save 
me, and one that would never be false and untrue to 
me, if I ventured upon him; and because I had hope, 
therefore I ventured, and so I am come to this safe state. 
It is by the influence of hope, that souls are brought into 


‘that agreement with the Son of God, upon which their 


‘ eternal salvation and well-being depends. 
have to make out to you, to wit, that the soul in its first 


This is that I 


eyeing of Christ, doth eye him as the only hope of sinners. 
It is observable how the apostle begins that first epistle 
of his to Timothy, in which a little after the beginning, he 
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tells us in that great transport of spirit, “‘ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world tosavesinners.” Butsee (Isay) how 
he begins that. very chapter and epistle; “ Paul, an apostle 
of God, and of Jesus Christ, by the commandment of God, 
and our Saviour, who isour hope.” His heart was full of 
this thing,—T hat Christ was the great hope of sinners ;— 
aud naturally breaks forth into such expressions as those 
that do afterwards follow: and being replenished with this 
sense, having his heart full of it, saith, ‘“‘ This is a faithful 
saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 


‘came into the world tosave sinners.” He is represented and 


held forth in the Gospel, under such a representation as 
doth signify him to be the great and only hope of souls: 
so he is closed with, so he is received, so the soul resigns 
and gives up itself at length unto him. 

We see that under that notion, he is laidhold on. Look 
to that; Heb. vi. 18. “By two immutable things, by 
which it was impossible for God to lie, (to wit, the oath of 
God added to his word,) the heirs of promise might have 
strong consolation, who have fied for refuge, to lay hold on 
the hope set before them.” An allusion to the manslayer, 
one that had by casualty (but within the meaning of the 
law that gave immunity in such cases) slain another, for 
whom the cities of refuge were appointed and provided, 
with respect to the several tribes. This is the representa- 
tion of the case of a sinner frighted and’ pursued by the 
vindicta of the divine law and justice ; such have no way 
of escape remaining to them, but to fly for refuge to that 
hope that is set before them: that is, to Christ, the great 
antitype to those types,—these cities of refuge were so many 
types of him. But where is he to be eyed and followed 


| now ? Heisentered asa forerunner into the holy of holies, 


he is gone within the veil, and thither our hope must follow 
him, as you may see in the close of that chapter; ‘“‘ Which 
hope we have, as an anchor of the soul, sureand steadfast, 
entering into that within the veil; whither Jesus our fore- 
runner is for us entered.” I can have no hope (saith the 
pursued soul) but in Christ. But where will you find him 2? 
He is gone far enough out of sight, he is entered within 
the veil, the heavens have received him. But yet (saith the 
soul) I mean to-follow him thither, and my hope shall 
enter there, even within the veil, whither Christ is for me 
entered ; I will not be held off from him. So this laying 
hold upon this hope is to be understood; hope is ob- 
jectively taken there, the hope set before them; it is 
coming to an agreement, a contract with Christ. Itis that 
by which we actually become entered into the covenant of 
God by Christ, we can take hold no other way but by the 
covenant; taking hold of the covenant, and taking hold of 
him, whom that covenant doth (as it were) inwrap and 
give us the hold of; they are equivalent expressions, and 
mean one and the samething. But then understand under 
what notion is he to be taken hold of; you see that text 
speaks the matter plainly ; he is to be taken hold of, under 
the notion of the hope set before them. And so when the 
soul comes into such a union with him, as to have his en- 
trance into it, so as that he is said to be in the soul, to be, 
by an internal presence, actually indwelling in it: under 
what notion is that? Why, that scripture tells us, Col. i. 
27. “Christ in you.” How is he in us, under what no- 
tion is he in us? As the hope of glory, he makes his way 
into the soul, under the notion of the soul’s hope. Thesou 
receives him, admits him, unites with him under that no- 
tion as its great hope; Christ who is our hope, as that 
an introductive passage of the epistle to Timothy 
speaks, 

And here I must note to you, that speaking of the influ- 
ence of hope, upon this great transaction of the soul with 
Christ, I speak not of the hope which doth follow the re- 
ceptive act, or the self-resigning act, but of a hope that 
doth precede it. , It is true, there is a hope which follows 
it, by which every believing soul is to continue hoping to 
the end; often repeating that act, through its whole after- 
course. But there is a hope that doth precede it, of 
which I now speak, that is, that leads to this reception of 
Christ, and self-resignation to him; and under the influ- 
ence whereof, the soul doth receive Christ, and resign it- 
self, and which therefore must be understood to precede: 
and that is only the immediate product of the Gospel re- 
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presentation that is made of Christ; he is discovered to 
us in the Gospel in those eapacities, and under those no- 
tions, in which he is to be received. ‘This representation 
of him, so. believed on, I believe (saith the soul) this is 
true, which the Gospel speaks concerning Christ, I assent 
to the truth of this word. Hence ariseth this hope in the 
soul, which intervenes between the assenting act of faith, 
and the relative act of faith ; the soul having thus assented 
to the truth of the Gospel revelation, it hereupon hopes, 
surely I shall run no desperate hazard if I do receive 
Christ, and resign myself to him according as the Gospel 
doth direct ; and so by the influence of this hope accord- 
ingly doth receive, and_doth resign. 

And so the matter being so far stated before us, which 
we are to clear to you; I shall first argue it out by some 
more general considerations very briefly, and shall in some 
particular heads that do concur in this transaction with 
Christ, discover to you the influence of this hope to this 
purpose, the bringing about such an agreement and clo- 
sure of the soul with Christ. 

‘1. It may be argued out to you, from such general con- 
siderations as these. 

(1.) That the soul’s contracting, or coming to such an 
agreement with Christ, is most certainly a very wise act, 
the wisest thing that ever any soul did for itself in all this 
world. As certainly they cannot but be great fools, who 
when the Gospel reveals a Saviour, will perish by neglect 
of him; will rather perish than receive him, when they 
have the Saviour in view, and the terms in view upon 
which he is to be received. 

(2.) Wisdom in any such action is to be estimated by 
the reference thereof to the end, which is to be designed 
therein. There is no wise action, but is designed for some 
end or other, as aptly serving and contributing to the at- 
taining of thatend. ‘That isasuecedaneous consideration, 
which is plain in itself. And then add, 

(3.) That the proper end, which in such a reception of 
2 Saviour must be designed, is salvation. Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the end I am to design in receiving a 
Saviour is, that I may be saved by him. What else can it 
be ? To which I subjoin, 

(4.) That there can be no design without hope. It is 
naturally impossible to me to design my own salvation by 
receiving of a Saviour, but it must be with hope of success 
inthis way. There can be, in all the world, no such thing 
as a design laid without hope of compassing it ; no end pro- 
posed without hope and expectation, that at last it may be 
brought about. It is not needful that there should be a 
certainty that it shall, but there must be a hopefulness 
and probability that it may, otherwise there can be no de- 
sign at all. It is not agreeable to the human nature to 
design for that, of which there is no hope: These are ge- 
neral considerations, which do plainly enough evince, that 
this transaction of the soul with Christ, in order to its own 
salvation, must be under the influence of hope. But, 

2. I shall go on to show, from several particulars, which 
lie within the compass of this great work of transacting and 
agreeing with Christ according to the terms of the Gospel 
covenant, upon each of which it cannot be but hope must 
have influence. As, 

(1.) In such a transaction with Christ, or when the soul 
is coming to aa agreement with him upon Gospel terms, it 
must renounce any other saviour or way of salvation that 
either is co-ordinate with him or much more that shall be 
opposite to him; whatsoever indeed shall be subordinate 
must be taken in, but to think of any thing co-ordinate of 
any such thing, there must be a most absolute renunciation. 
The soul must speak its own sense in such words as the 
church speaks here; ‘“ Asher shall not save us, nor will 
we say to the works of our hands, ye are our gods; for 
with thee the fatherless find mercy.” There must be an 
exclusion of all things else, that shall be co-ordinately 
joined with Christ, or that shall be brought into any kind 
of competition with him, in this his saving work, and offer. 
I abandon all other saviours, (this is the language of the 
soul,) and all expectations from any other. 

Now, whereas it is manifest the soul must be brought to 
this, if ever it come to a closure and agreement with Christ, 
so it can never be brought to this, but by the influence of 
hope concerning him. A drowning man will never let go 
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his twig, but in order to a surer hold of something that 
may be stronger, and that he may better trust to it, If 
men have nothing else to rely upon, but their own ima- 
gined innocency, or their righteousness, or their perform- 
ances, that they have performed such and such things ina 
way of duty, or withheld themselves, and abstained from 
such and such things in a way of sin. If men have no- 
thing else to rely upon here, they will hold till they have 
a better hold.. It must be the influence of a better hope, 
some better hope introduced, that must make the soul 
willing to let go this hold: they will never quit the twig, 
till they have in view somewhat better and stronger to 
take hold of. There must be this, in the first place, in the 
soul’s transacting with Christ, a renouncing of any other 
Saviour, or any other way of salvation. 

(2.) There must be the taking on of Christ’s yoke; in 
this transaction with him, the soul must agree to take his 
yoke upon it, submit its neck thereunto. The Gospel is 
plain and express in this, even in those words of grace 
themselves, than which the Gospel did never breathe 
sweeter and more grateful ones; “Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary, and heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; 
learn of me, and take my yoke upon you, and you shall 
find rest to your souls, for my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.” But such as it is, take it you must; or you are 
never to expect rest from me, safety, or relief from me. 
If I give, you must take. If I give you pardon, if I give 
you peace, you must take my yoke, my burden, upon your, 
necks and shoulders ; in short, the soul must submit to be 
governed by Christ, subject itself to his governing power, 
and the sceptre of his kingdom. This must be its fence, 
“ Other lords have had dominion over me, but now I will 
make mention of thy name, of thine only.” It must be 
subject to the government of Christ, both negative and 
positive; that is, must submit, and be bound up from every 
way of sin, and it must submit and yield to be bound to 
every way of duty : and this is taking up of Christ’s yoke, 
and this it can never do but with hope, but under the in- 
fluence of ae : 
- It is upon the declining of this, that many a soul comes 
to break with Christ afier a treaty begun, and (it may be) 
carried on far; they may be content to entertain those 
pleasant thoughts which the Gospel gives some intimation 
of, and by its first overtures doth (as it were) suggest and 
offer to the soul, of having sin pardoned, and God recon- 
ciled, and being saved from the wrath to come, and of 
being entitled to future felicity, and a blessed state. These 
are pleasant thoughts, and the first aspect of the Gospel 
doth suggest them; and while the soul looks upon these 
alone, and doth not look upon what there is of conjunct 
duty with it, it may go on far, and there may seem to be 
an agreement entered, or very near to be entered, or which 
the soul is in-a great disposition to enter into with Christ, 
while it is only expecting much from him, and thinks of 
bending itself in nothing to him. But when that part 
comes to be reflected on too, then the soul begins to recoil, 
to revolt, and to fly off. It can be contented with every 
thing but to be yoked, to come under restraints from sue 
and such ways; No, (saith the soul,) I will never endure 
to be yoked, to come under obligation to such and such 
things as have displeased me, and I could never yet like. 
Yes, but this Christ insists on. If ever you expect rest 
from me, I expect you will take on my yoke; that you 
willingly submit to be yoked by me; it is indeed an easy 
yoke, and I would have thee understand the matter so, 
and thou wilt find it an easy yoke, when once thou hast 
tried it; but a yoke it is, and as such it must be received. 
But here is the great matter of hesitation, the wretched 
soul sticks at this, No, I will not endure thy yoke! It is 
as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke; as Ephraim is re- 
presented, Jer. xxxi. 18. and if ever they come to be made 
sensible, they will speak that sense truly, “I was like 
Ephraim, thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised; I 
was as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke; turn thou 
me, and I shall be turned.” ‘This is their sense, if ever 
they become truly and thoroughly sensible; but in the 
mean time, here is the stick, because they have not been 
accustomed to the yoke, and cannot endure to be yoked, 
therefore doth many a one part'with Christ, and give up 
all; all treaty is quite broken off between Christ and them. 
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And if it be, pray what is the reason of it, thou wretched | 
soul! If one may speak thy own sense in the case, if thou 


wouldst but reflect and see, whether it be not so, this will 
¥rove to be it, to wit, thou hadst no hope. I believe ] may 
speak the heart of many a one in this case, if they could 
but tell how to speak their own, and to observe so much of 
their own heart. 

I-would have such to consider it, as are yet in their 
youthful days, whether sometimes, having been struck 
with convictions, and having taken up thoughts of provi- 
ding for their own safety, and eternal well-being, they 
have not thereupon come to some kind of deliberation : 
The Gospel is plain, here I have the Redeemer fully re- 
presented to me init. And then this hath been your sense, 
Lord, I begin to take up thoughts of coming to an agree- 
ment with thee upon the terms proposed to me in thy Gos- 
pel. It may be the soul hath seemed to itself willing to 
submit to them, rather than perish ; but afterwards, through 
want of watchfulness, or too much self-confidence, or too 
little dependance upon the grace of God, a temptation hath 
proved victorious in some.or other particular instances, 
and here hath been a relapse into somewhat (it may be) of 
a gross sin; I inquire of such, whether this be not the 
truth of the case, whether hereupon their souls have not 
grown hopeless ? Well, I shall never overcome ; here are 
my corruptions that are too hard for me, and I shall never 
prevail! It may be, thoughts have been resumed, and 
irials have been renewed again and again, and returning 
temptations have prevailed, and got the upper hand. Well, 
saith the soul, I shall never do any good at it, I shall never 
make any thing of it; and thereupon all hath been given 
up, and the reins have been laid freely on the neck of 
lusts, and that resolution hath been taken, “I have loved 
strangers, and after them I will go;” and why it was taken, 
so that text tells us, Jer. ii. 29. Thou hast said, there is 
no hope: and what then? “I have loved strangers, and 
after them I will go.” 

- So very contiguous and bordering are despair and pre- 
sumption upon one another, when the soul absolutely des- 
pairs, then it most highly presumes. There is no hope; 
well, what then ? ‘I have loved strangers, and after them 
I will go;” I will let corruption and sensual inclinations 
have their swing, I will obey the lusts of it, for there is 
no hope. And then how lamentable a thing is it, thata 
soul should be lost so; for if there be no hope in the case, 
there will be no repetition of endeavours, no further strug- 
glings, no further contests ; and then all is lost, all is gone, 
which is the forlorn case of those, (as I have had occasion 
at large to show,) who had in some measure escaped the 
corruptions of this world through lust, by the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and are again en- 
tangled therein and overcome ; their latter end with them 
is worse than the beginning. And whence is this? Be- 
cause they have been entangled and overcome, therefore 
they throw away all hope. Taney should indeed throw 
away all hope of being saved, while they are overcome, 
and remain so, and are slaves, vassals, and captives, to 
corrupt inclinations; they should throw away all hope of 
ever being saved in this state; but they should not throw 
away all hope of being saved out of it. ‘They should throw 
away hope of being saved without overcoming; but they 
ought to entertain hope that they shall overcome; that yet 
they shall overcome, if yet they watch, and yet strive, and 
yet pray, and yet depend; and there is no other thing to 
be done. It is not tolie down and perish thus, and say there 
is nothing more tobedone. Thatis another thing to be done 
in this coming to an agreement with Christ, upon which 
‘hope hath influence, namely, taking on his yoke. And, 
3.) Taking up his cross, that must be done too; and 
you can never come to a closure with Christ, to an agree- 
ment with him upon other terms; you cannot without it 
be a disciple, (Luke xiv. 20.) that is, cannot be a Christ- 
ian; he only makes feint offers at being a Christian, but 
is none till he comes to this, to take up the cross, that is, 
willingly to submit to these terms, that it shall be laid upon 
him whenever Christ pleaseth, whenever his word and 
providence together so state the case, that either I must 
» embrace sin or the cross, 

_And as it is plain, that thus it must be whensoever the 
soul transacts with Christ, so it is most highly reasonable 
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that thus it should be. Do not murmur at it, do not think 
it hard that you are to go (if Christ will have it so) a suf- 
fering Christian to heaven and glory ; for pray, did he not 
bear a worse cross for you ? and do not you expect to be 
saved from worse things by him ? Did not the death that 
he suffered upon the cross import unspeakably more of 
grievance and of horror, than any thing you are capable 
of suffering in this world? And asto what you are capable 
of suffering for him, and upon his account, is it at all com- 

arable to the sufferings you expect to be delivered from 
. him? Is it not reasonable then, that a state of most 
absolute devoting to him all your external comforts, and 
your very life itself, (if it should be called for,) should 
come in, and be made part of those terms, upon which 
Christ will conclude with you, that you shall be his, and 
he will be yours? Never mutter at it, the reason of the 
thing speaks itself, that you. in coming to him say, Lord, I 
am come to make a most absolute contract with thee; take 
me, my life, my estate, my concernments, all that is dear 
to me in this world, I am willing should become a sacrifice 
to'thee ; do with me, and what belongs to me, as thou will, 
only save my soul; it is for eternal life I am come to thee, 
and for no temporal immunities or enjoyments. 

(4.) Another thing considerable in this contract and 
agreement with Christ, and which is the essential thing, is 
the vital union that the soul must enter info with him. If 
ever you come to an agreement with Christ, you must be 
vitally united. There must be that union of life between 
him and you, as whereupon spirit may be said to touch 
spirit, and life, life; as in that 1 Cor. vi. 17. ‘“‘ He that is 
joined tothe Lord, is one spirit.” 

Oh! that this might be understood, and enter into all 
our hearts! Iam much aware of it, how easy a thing (in 
comparison) an external and outside Christianity is, and 
how apt men are to take up with that. A religion, a 
Christianity, that consists but in‘externals, or any thing of 
that kind, is incomparably easier than this venturing, or 
adjoining of curselves with Christ. The affrighted soul 
when once it is awakened in any measure, and apprehen- 
sive of the danger of its case, it readily submits to any 
thing but this, which is a thing partly not understood, and 
partly irksome and grievous to flesh and blood ; it recoils 
at the very thought of it. ‘Any thing is easy in comparison 
of this; any thing that shall only be an exercise to the 
outward man, or, (as I may say,) to the surface of the 
inner, to wit, the soul when it is under an affright, then it 
may yield; I will comply with any external abstinences, 
I will submit to any external performances, I will abstain 
from what you will have me, I will perform what you will 
have me, as to the outward man; only let me be excused 
from such efforts of the inner man, as I partly do not un- 
derstand, and partly as Ido understand them, I cannot but 
regret, and have an aversion to them. 

Here it is that many a one breaks with Christ, because 
they will not endure those paroxysms, which they must 
pass through in passing from death to life ; in turning the 
very vertical point. It is being created in Christ, coming 
to a vital union with him, that is the great thing at which 
the heart startles'and revolts. This was the very case we 
read of in that 6th chapter of John, when our Saviour had 
said and inculcated again and again, ‘‘ No man can come 
to me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” 
And he observes the tumultuations and mutinies of their 
minds at the spiritualities of his foregoing discourse; there- 
upon saith he, Do not murmur at this, for I tell you, that 
“no man-can come to me, except the Father draws him.” 
And in the sequel of that discourse, (verse 65th,) Did not 
T tell you before, “No man can come to me except it be 
given him of my Father ?’ They were willing to comply 
far in externals; you see they followed Christ from place 
to place, with mighty complacency attended upon his 
Gospel, were pleased with his doctrine; when they miss 
him in one place, they run to another part of the country, 
they take ship and follow him; when they understood he 
was gone to the other side of the sea of Tiberias, they 
throng after him in great multitudes; they leave the affairs 
of their callings to go from place to place afte: him; but 
yet, when they heard this from him, many wen back, and. 
walked no more with him. This is the sensc of many a 
one towards Christ; Lord, we will follow ‘ee all the 
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country over; we will go from piace to place, wheresoever 
we may meet thee, or hear any thing of thee. And these 
persons, while they did thus much externally, did also ab- 
stain from much, you may be sure, where they could have 
no opportunity of indulging’ and gratifying their appetites; 
being thus hurried from piace to place, pursuing and fol- 
jowing Christ ; yet they did it. So it may be with many 
a one besides, in our days, when they are awakened, and 
in some terror, there are no external abstinences that we 
think or know will offend ; we will nomore be drunk with 
the drunken, nor scorn with the scorners; no, by no 
means; we will undergo any restraint and severities in 
this kind, rather than run the hazard of our souls; and we 
will stick at no external performances ; nothing that hath 
but bodily exercise in it. We care not how many sermons 
we goto hear; we will go any where to the church, or to 
the meeting-place, where we may hear the most serious 
ministers ; we will be sure always to stick close to the ho- 
nest side, and to the best cause; we will be true to the 
last, to the protestant religion and government, and to that 
party that adhere thereto. All this is fairly and well over- 
tured; but tell them, that besides all this you must have a 
work wrought in your heart and soul, which 1s to be done 
by a divine power. By a divine power, say ye? Then 
where are we? Can we command the Divine power ? 
This is the foolish cheat and deceit that many put upon 
themselves; and they make the matter to be hopeless from 
such expressions ; ‘“‘ No man can come to me, except the 
Father that hath sent me draw him,” and “except it be 
given him of my Father.” Here are true and just pre- 
mises, from whence many times men allow themselves to 
infer the falsest conclusion imaginable. That, therefore, 
they have nothing to do, and therefore they have nothing 
of hope remaining tothem; considering that which is only 
in the power of another, not in their own. But upon se- 
rious and sober thoughts ;—is it not all one, whether you 
have that power of your own, or may have it from ano- 
ther, if it be duly sought in the prescribed way that plain- 
ly lies in view before us all? Doth not the same Gospel, 
the same word, that saith, ‘“‘no man can come to me ex- 
cept the Father that hath sent me draw him,” or “except 
it be given him of my Father,” say also, that he “ will 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him,” as readily as 
Parents wiil give bread to their children rather than a 
stone ? 
_ This doth not difference the case ; it is only a reservation 
that the great God doth think fit to keep to himself, as 
suitable to the majesty of a God in the way of his dispen- 
sations towards perishing creatures, offending creatures. 
Mercy you shall have; help you shall have; power you 
shall have to do what is necessary to be done in order to 
your being made safe and happy. But you shall know you 
are to receive it; you are to seek it; you are to come upon 
the knee for it; you are to be in the dust for it; to wait, 
and be prostrate at the foot of a mercy-seat, and before a 
throne of grace. This is suitable to God, and it is suitable 
to you ; to anoffended Majesty, and to offending creatures; 
but it doth not infer that there is therefore no hope, be- 
cause there is such a vital union to be brought about with 
Christ, as can only be brought about by a divine power; 
for there is still hope that you may have that power afford- 
ed you, and exerted in you, both from the gracious nature 
of God, to which it can never agree to let a soul perish 
that is aiming at a compliance with him, in his own way, 
aod upon his own terms. And there is encouragement 
from most express words of Scripture, that carry such 
sweet allyriag breathings of grace in them; “Turn ye at 
- my reproof; I willpour out my Spirit upon you; I will 
yoake known my words unto you,” Prov. i. 28. And do 
you think these words signify nothing? “ As I live, saith 
the Lord, I take no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth; Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die, O house of Is- 
rael? Turn, and live.” There must be offers of turning, 
aims to turn, aimings to come to his closure, reachings 
forth of the soul towards Christ, to come to a living union 
with him; and in that way you are to expect help. 
Objection 1. But it may be said, what hope yet can there 
.be, when, upon the whole matter (as we have lately been 
taught) there are very few that are saved, and when it isso 
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apparent that the generality do perish, do walk on in de- 
structive ways,—ways that tale hold of hell, and lead down 
to the chamber of death ? What hope is there for us, that 
we that are here in this assembly, when there are so few 
that are saved ; what hope (I say) can there be given to us, 
that we shall be of those few ? 

Answer. To this let me say but thus much at present; 
that, as few as they are, who have you heard of concerning 
whom you have ground to think, to admit a thought, that 
they did perish, or were in likelihood to perish, taking the 
course that hath been directed ? That is, having the terms 
of the Gospel in view before them, and aiming and striving 
to their uttermost, and accompanying their endeavours 
with earnest supplication to the God of all grace, for help 
to comply with those terms, and come up to them? As 
few as they are that are. saved, they are certainly much 
fewer that ever perished this way, if ever you can suppose 
that any one perished that doth thus. If there are few 
that shall be saved, do but consider how much fewer a 
number you have here to oppose of such as perish in stich 
a way, and upon such terms: incomparably fewer, if ever 
it can be thought that any at all have thus perished. And 
no more needs to be said to this now. 

Objection 2. But it may perhaps be said,—it seems, how- 
ever, a very mean thing, that the soul, in coming to a clo- 
sure with Christ, should be influenced hereunto only by 
the hope of being saved; I come to him, because I hope I 
shall be saved by him; I haveterrible destruction in view, 
and I find myself beset with dangers and deaths, and I 
have no other way to escape; but the hope of escaping 
brings me to Christ. This (it may be said) is mean. 

Answer, Mean, say ye? And to whom is it mean? Is it 
mean to you, or is it mean to Christ? It is very true in- 
deed, to you it is mean, and it is fit it should be so; for a 
company of offending creatures, must they stick at any 
thing that may be mean to them in order to their being 
saved? Why, man, it is in order to thy being saved from 
eternal death and destruction; and wilt thou grudge at 
any thing, because it is mean, that tends and is necessary 
to the saving thee? No; it is fit for us to put our mouths 
in the dust, (as was said,) ‘if there may be any hope.” 
They that have forfeited their lives, and deserved a thou- 
sand hells, is it for them to stick at any thing because it is 
mean? But when to you it is mean, to Christ it is not 
mean ; that he should be the hope of sinners, to him it is 
honourable; to him itis glorious. And by how much the 
more it is debasing to you, it is so much the more exalting 
to him, magnifying of him in his office, and magnifying 
of him in the great and high excellencies of his nature 
and person. 
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We are saved by hope. 


Bur now there doth somewhat need to be considered in 
reference to all that hath been opened, which may, by way 
of objection, occur and offer itself to the thoughts of many. 
As 

Objection 1. This may be objected; that it seems not so 
intelligible how hope should have influence upon conver- 
sion; for, can there be any thing good in the soul before 
conversion? And inasmuch as by conversion itself the 
first grace is given, can there be any grace before this 
first? Why, there are several things that may be said to 
this, which it will be of very great use to us to consider ; 
and which (this being a fit way of introducing them) I 
choose to introduce this way. As, : ; 

Answer 1. That there is always a difficulty in fixing the 
beginning of things. The very transitus of any thing 
from its non esse to its primum esse, from its state of no- 
thingness to its beginning to be, is always a matter of real 
difficulty, and which cannot. but carry somewhat of ob- 
scurity and dubiousness slong with it. But, 
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Answer 2, It was upon the foresight.of what I tell you 
now is liable to be objected, that I told you formerly of a 
two-fold hope, which we are to consider in reference to the 
present case; to wit, of a human and rational hope, and 
ofa holy and gracious hope. The former wherecf is 
leading, and introduced to the latter ; and, indeed, to be 
pre-supposed to, it as a foundation, according as the human 
rational nature is unto the holy gracious nature ; every one 
must be a human creature before he can be a holy crea- 
ture ; the being of the man precedes the being of the saint, 
or holy man. So it is in this case too; the very being of, 


a human rational hope must precede that of the gracious | 


and holy hope ; and.as such, it is not without the influence 
that hath been mentioned to the mentioned purposes. If 
any yet.cannot hope as a saint, they ought according to the 
grounds they have in view before them, to hope as a man. 
if you cannot yet hope as a holy creature, you ought to 
hope as a reasonable creature, according to those grounds 
that God, hath laid in view before you. And, 

Answer 3, To hope as a human and reasonable creature 
is to hope, upon the consideration of such things as have 
that tendency in themselves to found and raise a hope in 
us; that is plain and obvious in itself; for consideration is 
nothing else but the exercise of our reasoning faculty; a 
communing with ourselves; a discussing matters with our 
own souls, or in our own minds, according to the concern- 
ment that we may apprehend them.to be,to_us. -And in 
that way, (ifthere be a real ground,) hope ought to be 
excited and raised up in us.. And we ought to be active, 
in order to.its being so. This I recall to my mind, there- 
fore have I hope; (Lam, ili. 21.) recollecting and calling 
to mind such things as are proper matter of hope, ought to 
excite and raise such hope in us, And again, 

Answer 4, This God himself doth point out to us as the 
proper method of conversion; to wit, the engaging and 
setting on work,our own considering power, which, being 
duly engaged, hath a tendency that hath been noted to 
raise hope. It ismarked out as the great bar and obstruc- 
tion to conversion, when people will not consider: ‘the 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know,,my people will not consider,” Isaiah 
i. 3, 4. “Ah, foolish people! a sinful nation ; a people la- 
den with iniquity ;"a seed of, evil-doers ; children that are 
eorrupters; they have forsaken the Lord,” Isaiah i. 16. 
And afterwards, he reasons with them to turn; ‘‘ Wash 
ye, make ye clean; put away the evilof your doings from 
before mine eyes;” as you find throughout the series of 
that chapter. He calls upon his apostate people, (when 
they have revolted. and gone back from him, and when 
therefore the exigency of the case makes their conversion 
and return necessary,) he calls upon them to show them- 
selves men; “‘ remember this, and show yourselves men ; 
bring it again to mind, (oh,) ye transgressors!” Isaiah 
xlvi. 8. And fcr that very reason, he discovers. himself 
ready to show mercy ; when he hath at any time the op- 
portunity given him of observing such a temper and dis- 
position of spirit to consider and return. ‘“ When the wick- 
ed man turneth away from his wickedness which he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his scul alive,” Ezek. xviii. 27, 28. ‘Because 
he considereth, and turneth away. from. all. his. transgres- 
sions that he hath committed, he shall surely live; he shall 
not die.” “ Because he considers and turns ;” if he do not 
consider, he will never.turn. If he do consider, he may, 
especially when he doth consider such things as tend (as 
was said) to found and raise a hope for him of mercy in 
returning. Again, 

Answer 5. Such things as ought to be considered in such 
a case, they do more clearly and distinctly present them- 
sélves to, view with them that live under the Gospel. That 
gives mighty advantages to such considerations as carry 
matter of hope with them; and God will deal with ail 
sorts of people according to that measure of light which 
he affords them. For those that live under the Gospel, 
they must be dealt, withal according to what discovery is 
extant before them of his mind and will by that; for those 
that have no Coat they will be dealt with by other mea- 
sures. But, for those that live under the Gospel, to whom 


that bright, and morning, and pleasant light hath shined, 


they ought to judge, and make, and estimate of their own 
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state and case accordingly ; and think, Iam not a creature 
turned loose into the world to wander in it asin a wil- 
derness; but I am by special, peculiar, divine favour 
placed under the dispensation of an everlasting Gospel, in 
which he speaks his mind distinctly to men about the ways 
and methods of recovering and saving lost and perishing 
souls ; so that whatsoever hath a tendency to administer 
any matter of hope, it lies in view with the greatest ad- 
vantage imaginable, before whom this divine and express 
revelation of the mind of God about these concernments 
iscome. And,' F 4 ’ 

Answer 6. That hope that shall (upon consideration of 
the things that have that tendency) arise in the souls of 
any in order to their conversion, and before that work be 
as yet done, we must understand it to be greatly improved 
and assisted by those greater measures of common grace, 
that are afforded to them that live under the dispensation 
of the Gospel. “And so, I told you at first, that human ra- 
tional hope, assisted by common grace, may have a great 
and very significant influence towards this blessed change 
that is to be wrought upon the soul. And though it be 
very true, therefore, that there can be no special grace be- 
fore the first special grace, (as the matter speaks itself,) yet 
there may be common grace before special grace. That 
grace that goes under the name of common, it is leading, 
it is preparatory, it-is antecedent to that which goes under 
the notion of special. And so the doubt is answered, what 
gtace can there be before the first grace? Before the first 
grace, there may be other grace,—grace that is not. spe- 
cial grace; that is common, and that is in a greater mea- 
sure afforded to them that live under the Gospel. And 
thereupon J add, 

Answer '7. That there are sundry obvious considerations 
that tend to raise hope, which, as common grace falls in 
with it, (though it be but merely human and rational hope 
otherwise,) may have a mighty hand in the soul’s firstturn 
to God, or an influence upon it; considerations that tend 
partly to awaken in the soul a sense of its own case; and 
that tend thereupon to erect and liftit up towards God in 
hope. I do not confine the discourse Iam upon, nor would 
I confine your thoughts, to such considerations merely, ab- 
stractedly, and singly, as tend to beget hope: but such as 
tend to beget a sense first, and then to beget hope ;.that is, 
when the soul is made to feel its own distress, and perceive 
sensibly its own forlorn wretchedness; this makes it the 
more susceptible of that hope that must have influence 
upon this great turn to God through Christ. And those 
will be such considerations, as they who live under the 
Gospel have their present and constant advantage for. It 
is for one to sit down with himself, and think; and we 
may be sure the Gospel will never do that soul any good 
that never thinks, that never considers. But if one under 
the dispensation of the Gospel will set himself to consider. 
he. hath such considerations as these obvious to him :— 

“Tam an apostate creature; a poor wretch fallen from 
God, cut off from him by mine own iniquity, who hath 
been the Author of my life and being to me, and from 
whom alone I can expect-a blessed eternity. I have by 
apostacy incurred his displeasure, fallen short of his glory, 
fallen under his wrath; I am, by nature, a child of wrath, 
as well as others are; I know there is a satisfaction due 
to Divine justice from me, for the injury and wrong I have 
done to the majesty and authority of his government over 
me, who gave me breath; I know I am never capable of 
making that satisfaction myself; if I were to lie everlast- 
ingly in consuming flames I should be always satisfying, 
but I should never have satisfied. But I find withal (and 
the Gospel tells me so) God doth not expect from me that 
I should satisfy for my own sin; he hath devolved that 
matter wholly into another hand ; and the Gospel having 
declared to me his mind and pleasure herein, it would be 
the greatest presumption imaginable in me to offer at be- 
ing a Satisfier for my own sin; to offer at that were to 
offer an affront instead of a satisfaction; to suppose I 
could satisfy, were for me to measure arms with the Al- 
mighty ; it were to take upon meas if I were a God,— 
as if I were the man_ his fellow; as if any thing that 
could be done or suffered by me could bear proportion to 
the rights and dignities of the Divine government, when 
they have been invaded, usurped, and violated, as they 
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have been by me, But TI find by the same Gospel, that 
though I am not required to make satisfaction to the jus- 
tice of God for my own sin myself, yet Iam required to 
return to God, and to receiye his Son, who hath made 
that satisfaction ; and to receive him with a dependent and 
subject heart, casting myself upon him for salvation, and 
subjecting myself for government, even unto eternal life. 
I find this is required; every one that lives under the 
Gospel may consider so, and ought to consider so. This 
light shines into every one’s face that lives under the 
Gospel.” 

And then hath every one of us to consider further,— 
“But for this mighty turn I find for myself no power; I 
ought to turn to God through Christ, but I cannot; not 
through natural impotency, but moral; for this can be 
resolved only into disinclination of will. My will is dis- 
inclined, bent another way; I must tear myself off from 
those ways of sin that I have run in; I cannot alter the 
bent of my own heart, no more than a leopard can his 
spots, or a blackmoor his skin. Here is the great stress 
and hinge of this case. ‘That must be done, or I am lost, 
which I myself cannot do. But sucha one hath yet fur- 
ther to consider; I find it is charged upon me to return, 
to come back 10 God throughChrist; to repent towards 
God, to believe in his Son. I find these things are charged 
upon me; and my reason and conscience cannot but tell 
me, that that impotency which only lies in a disaffected 
disinclined will, can never excuse me from such duty. 
‘This is the very sum of all malignity itself; a-will against 
my duty; a will against the good and acceptable will of 
God: this earries all the malignity of hell in it, to have 
such a will. Therefore this ill habit and bent of my will 
can by no means in the world invalidate the obligation of 
those laws and precepts, that bind me to repentance and 
faith in the Son of God; they lie-upon me asa matter of 
indispensable duty still.” That such a one hath to con- 
sider and think that, 

Then nothing can be more obvious than to consider 
further,— 

“Tf I have such things lying upon me as matter of most 
apparent and indispensable duty, for which I have no pre- 
sent power, nothing remains to me but to offer at my duty; 
otherwise I lay myself under the manifest guilt of most 
insolent rebellion; for I cannot but say, that a sinner is 
righteously enjoined to repent. If it were great iniquity in 
me first to offend, it is most apparent duty to repent of my 
having offended: and if God offer to me his own Son tobe 
to me a Saviour anda Ruler both together, surely it is most 
justly enjoined upon me that I receive him as such, that 
I rely upon him as a Saviour, and subject myself to him 
asa Ruler. I have nothing to say against the equity, rea- 
sonableness, and obligingness of these laws of his. Why, 
then, if they do lay actual obligation upon me, and I feel 
no present power in my own soul to comply with them; 
but cannot but be sensible of impotency, to wit, a disin- 
clined heart. What? I offer at turning to God? I may 
as well offer at removing a mountain. Here isa difficulty 
invineible to me; a power that I can by no means over- 
come; a carnal, corrupt inclination, carrying me another 
way, and that strengthened by all the infernal powers of 
hell and darkness too; for every one that is turned is 
“turned from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God,” Acts xxvi.18. And who hath “ deliver- 
ed us from the power of darkness, and translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son,” Coloss. i. 13. A mighty 
turn this is! And when the law saith to me, Repent; 
when it saith, Turn, believe, receive Christ ; subject thy- 
self to him; rety upon him. If Ilook into myself I find 

“myself dead; “You hath he quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sins!” (Eph. ii. 1, 2.) where all have natu- 
rally their conversations, ‘according to the course of the 
world, and the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
worketh in the children of disobedience.” What shall I 
-do in this case against all the power of my own indwelling 
corruption, and all combined powers of the hellish infer- 
nal kingdom, that labour to the uttermost to keep me off 
from God, to keep me.off from Christ, that I may never 
come to a closure? What is to be done in this case? 
Why, the mentioned considerations are most obvious; to 
wit, those great evangelical precepts requiring nothing but 
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matter of most plain and indispensable duty, from which 
a disinclined will is no excuse, but rather the highest 
aggravation imaginable of my iniquity and guilt, if I com- 
ply not; so as that I am held under a strict tie to do 
what the evangelical law requires and charges: upon me. 
Nothing is (I say) plainer, and more distinctly in view, 
than that I am to offer at what I cannot myself effect; 
otherwise I add insolent rebellion to all my former indis- 
position. And I find this is the plain meaning of the com- 
mands, as they are explicated by superadded promises. 
*'Turn ye at my proof,” Prov. i. 23. What, I alone? 
What, I by myself 2—No; do you turn; do asmuch as in 
you is; put yourselves into a turning posture; and ‘‘I will 
pour out my spirit upon you; and I will make known my 
words unto you.” 

And to excite and raise hope higher in this case, the 
poor wretch hath to consider this; 

“Tt is the God of all grace that Iam now to apply my- 
self to; the God that is rich in mercy, and that is the 
Father of mercies; and again, I am to apply myself to him 
for the concernments of my soul; of an immortal spirit, that 
he hath put into me; who is himself the Father of spirits. 
Why should I not expect he should be kind to his own 
offspring 7—a poor wandering soul; a degenerate, apos- 
tate spirit, that 1s sensible of having apostatized, that is now 
aiming to return and to come back to him? Why should 
not I expect him to be merciful, to be helpful to a poor 
soul that sees itself lost if he do not help,—if he do not 
put forth his hand and draw me into union with him, and 
with his Son, in whom he knows only I must live, and 
without which union I am left still under a necessity of 
perishing? And here is this to be considered,—he is more 
nearly related to this spirit of mine than to my flesh, more 
nearly to this soul of mine than to my outward man. I 
have found him kind and compassionate to my flesh and 
outward man. This is fit tobe suggested to any man’s 
soul that begins to awaken and consider his case; and, 
further, to say within himself, Thou hast nothing to do but 
to hope in the divine mercy; and thou hast already found 
the Father of mercies merciful to thy meaner and baser 
part. How hast thou lived all this while in this world? 
It was by him that thou didst live, and through him thou 
wast born; and thou hast hung upon him ever since thou 
hangedst upon thy mother’s breast. Where hast thou had 
thy bread for a day, and day by day, but from him ? Where 
hast thou had thy breath every moment? thy breath was 
continually in his hand. He that hath been so compas- 
sionate to that flesh of thine without thy seeking, will he 
not be compassionate to thy soul, if thou dost seek him,— 
if thou dost crave,—if thou dost ery, and tell him, Here 
is one of the souls that thou hast made, ready to perish 
under the tyranny of a carnal inclination, and under the 
power of the great destroyer of souls? Is there no place 
for hope in this case? though the case be a distressed case, 
it plainly speaks itself not to be a desperate case; will not 
he, who is the God of all grace, show compassion to a soul 
that is aiming to come back to him upon his call, and when 
he calleth him, though he can come but faintly, struggle 
but weakly; though he can but aim to come ?” ; 

And, again, you have this to consider to found and raise 
hope; that you do him the highest homage that in_your 
case and circumstances you are capable of doing, when 
you throw yourselves upon his mercy; and it is that which 
he is most highly pleased with. “ He takes pleasure in 
them that fear him, and in them that hope in his mercy ;” 
a scripture, that any soul which begins to have an awaken- 
ed sense of the state of his own case, ought to have as a 
frontlet before his eyes, and engraven (as it were) upon the 
palms of hishands. Thisoughttobeconsidered; Though 
I cannot comply with him as I should, I cannot do such 
things as are just and righteous, (which a most unexcep- 
tionable, evangelical law doth ask for, and require, and 
challenge,) yet I am willing to do him all the homage I am 
capable of, by casting myself upon his mercy, and by 
making him my ultimate and last hope. Say you so? 
(saith God;) is this your posture? Now you please me 
beyond all things that you were capable of doing besides, 
or any other way. ‘‘ He takes pleasure in them that fear 
him, and in them that hope in his mercy.” This is to ac- 
knowledge the divine mercy to be a bottomless abyss, 
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never to be fathomed; you hope in his mercy, when other- 
wise you had. no hope in any thing else. This is that 
wherein he takes pleasure; this is to acknowledge him to 
be God, to give him the proper glory of his Deity; and 
own him to be infinite and immense even in goodness, 
that great excellency and perfection of his nature. 

And admit that all Pomsiheratent all the actual thoughts 
you have of all these things, and your revolving them to 
and fro in your own minds, are all, as yet, but within the 
compass, enabling you to raise a hope upon so plain 
grounds as these are, which lie in view before you; yet 
every one sees that these things have a manifest tendency 
to the soul’s turning to God through Christ; and so lie in 

our way to that special grace, wherein the great turn 
itself doth lie. And then I add again, in the last place, 
that ; 

Answer 8. That, whenever that great turn is brought 
about wherein is the great effort of grace, which is most 
special and peculiar, it is manifest that a holy hope is one 
of the things that doth first appear and show forth itself in 
this great turn. For the soul is to close with God in 
Christ; but this is impossible to it, but as it hopes for ac- 
ceptance. This can never be the act of a despairing soul. 
If the soul look upon God and Christ with absolute de- 
spair, it is hardened with a diabolical hatred; and can 
never close, can never unite with him but when it opens 
itself to receive Christ, and all the fulness of God. It is 
hope that opens it, and hath the great influence into the 
sincere covenanting: act, the vital covenanting act, by 
which the soul takes God in Christ, and surrenders and 
gives up itself to God, through Christ. And that is sin- 
cere, and so continues, or doth not continue, according as 
the soul hopes or hopes not, or hopes truly and fully, or 
otherwise. i 

The expressions to this purpose are worthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold, which we find in Psal. Ixxviii. 7, 8. 
Where we have the very root of sincerity, and the very 
root of apostacy, pointed out to us both together, even-with 
manifest reference to the truth of the thing I am now in- 
culcating to you: “‘ That they might set their hope in God, 
and not forget the works of God; but keep his command- 
ments; and might not be as their fathers, a stubborn and 
rebellious generation, a generation that set not their heart 
aright; and whose spirit was not steadfast with God.” The 
design of all this is to signify, that God would have a peo- 
ple to succeed from that root and stock that should be 
beiter than their fathers: but wherein should they be bet- 
ter? or should they come to be better? Why, their fathers 
were stubborn and rebellious; they were false and un- 
steadfast in the covenant of God; they did covenant, but 
it was on terms: ‘“ They did but flatter him with their 
mouths, (as is afterwards expressed,) and lied to him with 
‘their tongues.” Their hearts were not sincere; there was 
no fixedness and stability in the covenant of God. And 
wherein should their children he better? Why, I willhave 
them be taught and instructed, and to learn, from all the 
methods of the dispensations of God towards their fore- 
fathers, to set their,hope in God, This was the great 
thing their fathers did not; and therefore continued rebels 
still; and when they seemed to covenant were false and 
treacherous, and. unsteadfast ini their covenant with God. 
But if ever there come to be sincere covenanting, it must 
come from their setting of their hope-in God as the “ God 
of all grace;” as the God “rich in mercy ;” to whom, as 
such, (each must, say,) “I do, through his Christ, adjoin 
my soul, and tell him, Here I will live; here I will die; 
Tam come to this point, brought to thee by the invitation 
of thine own word and Gospel. It hath bid me repent 
and believe, and required me to yield myself to God, and 
to take God for mine. I do all this upon the warrant of, 
and in obedience to, the authority of the law of grace, that 
supreme, that benign law.” ‘This is that which makes 
the soul steadfast; brings it to a point ; now it finds thisis 
a work that -will hold, when the soul is setting its hope in 
God, and unites itself by covenant with him. 
~~ And so much with reference to that first objection, which 
served me to introduce these sundry things, which J hope 
will be of use to those that consider them. 

Objection 2. But, in the second place, it may be further 
objected: If hope,—the hope.of being saved, will have such 
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an influence upon conversion in order thereunto, how comes 
it to pass, that when the most do so generally profess a 
hope of being saved, yet so few are converted thereby? Is 
hope like to have such an influence upon conversion ia 
order to salvation, when we find that men do very gene- 
rally hope to be saved, and have very great hope of being 
saved; yet many of them (the greater part of them it may 
be) are never converted ? ; 

Answer. To that there are some things to be said, also, 
that it may be of equal use to us to understand and con- 
sider. As, 

1. Therefore it is, that many hope to be saved who are, 
never converted by their hope, because they do maim the 
object of their hope; that is, whereas they should hope 
first to be converted, and then, secondly, so to be saved, 
they hope to be saved without being converted. And so 
one great part of the object of their hope is left out; and 
their hope, therefore, is not only not subservient, but is 
obstructive to their conversion; and so, consequently, to 
their salvation too. It doth (I say) not only subserve it, 
but hinders it. They hope they shall be saved,—that they 
make the abstract and separate cbject of their hope, ex- 
cluding and shutting cut from that salvation all considera- 
tions of the sanctity, the purity, the holiness, which the 
conversion, that they should conjoin therewith, carries in 
it. And this doth not only not help, but hinders both 
their conversion and salvatien. It doth not help it, because 
the hope of being saved without it is never likely to make 
them look after being converted. And it hinders it, be- 
cause it cannot but provoke God to keep at a distance 
from them, arid move his displeasure to the highest against 
them; for they do in this kind of hope, not only not hore 
according to his word, but they hope against it, so as that 
their very hope is the giving him and his word the lie; the 
worst and most provoking thing that can bethought. Their 
very hope is saying to themselves, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” though 
they walk after the imagination of their own hearts; though 
they never alter their course, and though their hearts be 
never changed, yet they shall have peace. This(I say is 
to give the lie to the divine truth, and the word cf his 
truth; and so carries in it matter of the highest provcca- 
tion; as that scripture expresseth it, “If any man think” 
and speak, though it be but in his own heart, though he do 
but mutter it inwardly, though he do but whisper it-to him- 
self, ‘‘ IT shall have peace though I walk in the way of my 
own heart, and after the imagination of my own heart, to 
add drunkenness to thirst;” to add the act of sin to the Ge- 
sire of sinning, Deut. xxix. 18,19. My jealousy shall smoke 
against that man, (though he doth not speak out, though 
he doth but say it in heart,) for he doth me the greatest 
injury in his heart imaginable; his coneeptions of me are 
ignominious; he makes mean impure deity, that will give 
ee to him that walketh on in his wicked ways; so that 

should not only be reconciled to him in his wicked way, 
but I am supposed to be reconcileable to his wickedness,— 
to that wicked way in which he walketh. I am supposed 
untrue to myself; he makes me a foolish deity, that all 
the threats and menaces that are in my word against 
daring, insolent sinners, are only indeed terrica lamenta, 
bug-bears, to frighten children and fools with; therefore 
(saith he) my jealousy shall smoke against that man; I 
will not spare him, I mean to paradigmatize such a man 
as this, and to let all the world know, by the severity of 
my vengeance against such a one, that Iam what he did 
not think me to be, a true, a holy, ajust, and jealous God. 
That hope that men have of being saved without ever 
being converted, or turned to God through Christ, and 
breaking off from the way of sin, it is of this import, as 

ou have heard. Itcarries this secret aspect and language 
in it, so detracting, so reproaching and ignominious to the 
true, and holy, and jealous God. And therefore it is not 
to be thought strange, if men have such a hope as this, and 
it never doth them good. They will never be the better 
for it; it never makes them good men in this world, nor 
happy in the other. And then, 

Answer 2. Besides this horrid maim and flaw, which is 
in the object of their hope, (separating therefrom what 
should be conjoined therewith,) there is an equally great 
defect in their very hope itself, which makes it not strange, 
that it should not have an influence into their conversion : 
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for, if the matter should be examined, what are these 
men’s hopes ? It resolves into this; to wit, it is nothing 
else, but only no fear; it is a negative hope, and no posi- 
tive thing; a hope that consists in nothing else, but only 
not fearing. They find they do not fear their being mise- 
rable, and that is all. It is very true, indeed, there is no- 
thing that is more common Janguage in the profanést 
mouths, than that form of asseveration, as they hope to be 
saved. But let the meaning of those very words be ex- 
amined and inquired into, and it dwindles into nothing :— 
Hope to be saved ? What do you mean by this hoping to 
be saved? Let the matter be but grasped, do but grasp at 
it, and you find this hope signifies nothing but only no fear. 
There is many a one with whom, in reference to many 
things, there is neither fear nor hope; and it is so here: as 
from a country that is either merely imaginary, or that 
you know nothing of, you never hope for good, or fear any 
evil from thence ; you are equally void of any hope, or of 
any fear: who doth either hope any good, or fear any 
evil from an Utopian land ? This is the case with most of 
these confident persons, that will briskly say, upon all oc- 
casions, As I hope to be saved, it is so and so. And what 
is this hope to be saved? It is only their no fear to be 
damned. It is true they have no fear of being damned i 
and this no fear they call hope, as if nothing must signify 
something. This is a plain state of the case; that hope that 
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sion must be a real, active, vigorous principle in the soul ; 
not a mere nullity, not a nonentity,—as no fear is,—never 
to fear is. 

But you will say, Where lies the difference between 
these things ? I answer, it is manifold and vast. As, 

1. As to the positive hope that there should be, it is 
grounded in faith ; but this (no fear) is grounded in infi- 
delity ; that is grounded in religion, this is grounded in 
atheism and irreligion. A vast difference! He that seri- 
ously hopes, hopes because he believes the word of God is 
true, and that such and such things have a real founda- 
ition there; and because he hath an inward reverence and 
adoration of God; and therefore, upon such and such dis- 
eoveries of him as he is pleased to make of himself and 
the impression on his heart suitably, there is a tempera- 
ment in the soul towards him, made up of reverence and 
love, with some kind of dependance and trust. This is 
all founded in faith, and in religious sentiments; but this 
same [no fear] is founded in nothing but atheism and irre- 
ligion ; they have no fear of that which they really believe 
is nothing, or they think will never be. And then again, 

2. This {no fear] is nothing, whereas this hope that is 
required is a most positive thing, a principle of great live- 
liness, vigour, and activity, in its own sphere. That which 
is nothing can work nothing, effect nothing, in order to 
conversion or salvation. And again, 

3. This [no fear] may signify nothing at all more than 
only the soul’s unconcernedness for any such matter; 
whereas, real hope signifies its great concernedness, its 
deep intention of mind and thought about such things. 
There is nothing does more intend a man’s thoughts to- 
wards any thing than real hope doth; but this [no fear] 
may signify his not minding any such concernments at 
all; his being totally unconcerned about them. So it may 
in many things, in which one apprehends himself to have 
no real interest one way or other, and so, accordingly, is 
in the temper of his mind indifferent in reference to such 
things. There are many such concernments of which we 
are totally ignorant, have no real knowledge or thought ; 
the concefnments of some remote countries, at the utter- 
most ends of the earth, which we know nothing of, under- 
stand nothing of their affairs; we are accordingly alto- 
gether unconcerned what is done there, and utterly without 
the exercise of hope or fear, as to the events of things 
among them. But it is not so with us in reference to the 
concernments that are under our notice. There is nobody 
so indifferent in reference to France, Germany, Flanders, 
and Savoy, as to the occurrences there, and in the con- 
clave, and nearer home in Ireland. There is nobody that 
useth thought in those things that is so unconcerned about 
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them, but that there will be various agitations of hope and 
fear this way ; and that, according to the aspect of things 
among us, nobody can be supposed so indifferent among 
us, that there should be, in reference. to these things, 
neither hope nor fear. But every one, according to the 
wish and inclination of his own mind, hath his hope or his 
fear variously stirring in him thereunto. But it is possible 
there may be a total vacancy of fear where there is no con- 
cern at all. And as there is no fear, so there isno hope; 
that is, the things are never minded, never thought of. 

And this is the true state of the case with the most in 
reference to the concernments of another world, as if it 
were a mere Utopia: They have, in reference thereunto, 
nothing of hope or of fear, but lie all their days ina stupid 
dream. And these are the persons, I confess, about whom 
I have the least hope, and the most fear ; to wit, they who 
in reference to the concerns of their own souls, have neither 
hope nor fear; but lie in a drowsy sleep all their time, 
and dream away all their days; and whereas they talk of 
hoping to be saved, that hope is nothing else but only'a 
not being afraid to perish, because they apprehend no dan- 
ger, because they have nullified to themselves the great 
objects of hope and fear. 

This, therefore, doth not signify the no influence of hope, 
but it signifies only the inefficacy, or no influence of no 
hope ; for that hope is no hope which they miscall by that 
name. The most that they can make of it is, that it is no 
fear; but, as it is no fear, so it is no hope neither; that is, 
there is a vacancy equal both of hope and fear; and nothing 
makes their case more deplorable than this, that they are 
likely to perish even while there is hope, for want of hope. 
And this is the forlorn, dismal state of many that live un- 
der the Gospel; they cannot hope without the intention 
of hope; there can be no rational or human hope, much 
less that hope that reaches to the pitch of common grace; 
without the intention of thought, their thoughts will not 
be engaged ; and one day passeth with them after another, 
and not a serious thought taken up, Shall I be saved, or 
shall I perish ? What will become of me when I die? 

But I hope it is not generally so with you. It would be 
very sad if it were; when you hear so many Lord’s days 
together, one after another, so much of salvation; one 
comes and preacheth to you upon ‘that great question, 
“ Are there few that shall be saved ?” and another comes 
and preacheth to you upon that expostulatory passage, 
“ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 
and a third, he comes and preacheth to you upon this as- . 
sertion, ‘‘ Weare saved by hope:” nothing but being saved, 
nothing but salvation, rings in your ears from one Lord’s 
day to another. And it will be an amazing thing, if, after 
all this, we have no concernment about being saved; so 
that we find no room, no place for the exercise of hope or 
fear ; hope of being saved, or fear of perishing by not 
being saved. 

But if the true import of the word salvation were under- 
stood, and received into our souls, it would make work 
among us; it would find us exercise either for hope or 
fear; when we have so much spoken of salvation as we 
find in Scripture ; and when the name of the Son of God 
is signalized to us, and celebrated among us as a Saviour, 
(he shall be called Jesus, for he shall be a Saviour to save 
his people from their sins,) why, every one that would but 
use his understanding, would say, What doth this word 
signify ! What is the meaning of all this talk of salvation ; 
of a Saviour, and of being saved? what doth it signify ? 
It plainly signifies that all this world is likely to be shortly 
in a great flame, and that the Judge is at the door; that 
hell will shortly swallow up all a whole world of ungodly 
men, except that residue that shall be caught up in the 
clouds, to meet their Redeemer in the air, and so to be for 
ever with the Lord. And if we would but allow the word 
salvation ils trae import and significancy, it would be far 
from us to be without hope, in reference to being saved. 
And then we should come to understand somewhat of th 
significancy and of the influence of this hope, the hope of _ 
salvation, in order to our conversion first, and then to our 
salvation itself in the final state. 
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SERMON XVIII" 
Brey: Rom. viii. 24. 
We are saved by hope. 


Havine proposed to show the influence that hope hath 
unto salvation, by showing both what influence it hath 
upon conversion, that brings us into a state of salvation ; 
and then what influence it hath upon the Christian’s per- 
severance even to the end, by which we are continued in 
that state, and so finally saved. We have hitherto insisted 
upon the former, and are now to proceed to the latter; to 
speak to that influence which hope hath upon a Christian’s 
perseverance in that holy course through which he is to 
pass on to the state of final glory and blessedness. And 
here it cannot but be obvious to you, from what hath been 
formerly said, that hope, as it refers to the perseverance of 
a Christian, must needs considerably differ from hope as 
it hath at first influence into conversion; or a person’s 
entrance into the Christian state, both in the nature and 
in the object ; or in respect of the object of the one and of 
the other hope. 

1. In respect of the nature of the one and the other, that 
hope that doth influence conversion, and is necessarily 
presupposed to it, (if you consider the nature of it,) hath 
no more in it than what doth belong to a merely human, 
rational hope, assisted only by common grace ; for special 


grace cannot be supposed to be before conversion or rege- 


neration ; but even that human rational hope, it hath its 
influence and usefulness towards conversion, as other 
things belonging to the human nature have; not only our 
minds and understandings, by which we are capable of 
thinking and considering of things that are to affect, and 
by which we are to be wrought upon, in order to conver- 
sion. But even to go lower than that, our very external 
senses themselves; ‘‘ faith cometh by hearing,” and so it 
may come by reading the word*and Gospel, which is to 
be the means of conversion and salvation to our souls. 
But if you look to the nature of that hope which is all 
along to influence the course of a converted person, one 
that is become sincerely a living Christian, that hope must 
needs be a part of the new man, or of the new nature, 
which is in regeneration communicated and imparted to 
the soul. And, accordingly, : ‘ 

2. The object of the one and the other hope must needs 
very much differ, even supposing the soul to be awakened, 
and that God is beginning to deal with it in order to con- 
version ;\it must be supposed to have some hope concern- 
ing the issue of this treaty, wherein it is now engaged 
with the great God about so important a matter. Other- 
wise (as hath been inculcated unto you again and again) 
it is impossible it should ever turn; converting and turn- 
ing to God is not the act of a despairing but of a hoping 
soul; and the dispositions thereunto do suppose some 
hope. And the object of this hope must be understood to 
be God as now to be reconciled. The object of the other 
hope that doth influence a Christian’s after-course unto 
final salvation, is God hereafter to be enjoyed. God to be 
reconciled is the object of that-hope, which a person hath 
while God is dealing with him in order to conversion ; to 
wit, we must suppose him awakened ; and being so, con- 
siders and bethinks himself, I am an offending, guilty 
creature: the God that make me hath just matter of con- 
troversy with me; will he be reconciled, or will he not 2? 
will he always hold me guilty, will he bear himself as an 
enemy and an avenger to a poor guilty creature as Iam? 
or will he pardon? Will he forgive ? Will he show mercy ? 
I hope he will, saith the poor trembling wretch. And then 
he turns at length. When God is dealing with the soul 
in order to conversion, it hath this hope in the midst of a 
great deal of fear and doubt,—Who knows but God will 
show mercy toa returning soul ? And thereupon it turns. 
So the object of his hope is now God to be reconciled,— 
present reconciliation. 

But the object of this hope after conversion, all along, 
through his succeeding course, is God to be enjoyed in 
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the final state; now more and’ more, and perfectly here- 
after in that state, which is to be final and eternal. 
And this the very state of the case itself doth plainly 


| enough suggest to us. There must be this difference also, 


as to the object of the one hope and the other, according 
to the difference in the very nature of this and the other 
hope. The soul before regeneration, it can generally affect 
and covet to be happy, (which is natural to man,) and 
dread to be miserable; it is capable of being afraid of 
wrath and torment; and being so, the state of the case, as 
it is in view before it, not excluding hope, it can entertain 
some hope, a-human rational hope amidst all that fear. 
And hereupon, the main thing that it is exercised and 
taken up about, is the present state of its case, whether 
God will be reconciled or no; but with final reference too, 
to its future state, that is, especially the privative part of 
it, salvation and escape from eternal wrath, It can very 
well entertain hopes, and admit of agitations of affections 
to what goes no higher than so, from the very nature of 
such a subject, an intelligent, reasonable soul, that is capa- 
ble of happiness, and in general of desiring it; and that 
apprehends itself liable to misery, and that cannot, with- 
out dread and abhorrence, think of that. 

But in the mean time, before regeneration it is incapa- 
ble of any such workings and dispositions as do belong to 
the holy divine nature. It cannot yet love God; it can- 


‘not yet desire a felicity in him; it cannot covet to be like 


him, or to have that happiness in view which consists in 
the vision of him. This only belongs to its state after it 
is regenerate, When once a person comes to be a son, 1s 
brought into a state of sonship, and hath a divine nature 
imparted and communicated to him in regeneration ; we 
see what his sense is, what a kind of happiness he is capa- 
ble of relishing, and what, accordingly, his hope is, 1 John 
iii. 1. When the apostle had told usin the close of ihe 
foregoing chapter, ‘“‘ Every one that doth righteousness is 
born of God ;” every one that hath the same holy nature, 
which belongs peculiarly, and in its highest perfection, to _ 
God alone; every one that hath any participation of that 
nature, doth thereby appear to be born of God ; (or as the 
same matter is cake otherwise expressed, to be of 
God ;) why, that -being supposed, in the beginning of the 
next chapter, he breaks out into that transport and admire- 
tion, wherein we find him introducing the matter that fol- 
lows: “ Behold, what manner of love is this, that we 
should be called the sons of God!” How come we to be 
called so? not as having a mere title, a name conferred 
upon us, and no more, but by having a new nature, a di- 
vine nature imparted. Adoption is founded in regencra- 
tion. There is no such thing as adoption that doth not 


_presuppose regeneration, and the participation of a new, 


divine, holy nature from God. 

Now, this being communicated, the happiness that such 
are hereupon capable of is, and so much (though we do 
not know what it will be in the perfect state fully yet} we 
do know concerning it, that we shall be like him, (as it 
there is,) “ for we shall see him as he is.” This they who 
are his regenerate sons, are capable of understanding, and 
relishing. And thereupon you see what their hope is; 
“every one that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
as he is pure.” The hope that a regenerate person, a son, 
hath concerning him, is, that “he shall be like him, and 
see him asheis.” _~ ‘ 

This is a very considerable difference ; though there is 
« hope (as hath been said) that hath influence upon con- 
version and salvation itself, yet there is a hope that after- 
wards hath influence upon the Christian’s perseverance 
through the whole of his after-course. These two do very 
greatly differ, according as the state of the case doth; the 
one being part of the new creature, or of the new man, 
or principle belonging to the new nature, which is now 
regenerated. The other may be only a human rational 
hope assisted by common grace, tending towards, and 
improvable in the methods of God’s gracious communi- 
cations unto the other, heightened up unto the other; so, 
whereas the principal exercise of the soul under these pre- 
vious workings, which lead and tend to conversion, is taken 
up about a present peace and reconciliation with God; but 
its workings afterwards, under the influence of that nobler 
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and more sublime hope, is taken up about a final felicity 
and blessedness in him; and so “rejoices in hope of the 
glory of God,” as the matter is expressed, Rom. v. 2. and 
‘‘ obtaining of salvation by Christ Jesus, (1 Tim. ii. 10.) 
with eternal glory ;” that being the thing whereunto such 
a one finds himself actually called. That.cannot but be 
his hope, that is called to an everlasting kingdom, and the 
glory of God by and through Christ Jesus; the call pro- 
ceeding from the God of all grace: ‘The God of all grace, 
who hath called us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, 
after ye have suffered awhile, make you perfect,” 1 Pet. v. 
10. ‘That which is the final term of his calling, is the hope of 
it, as the apostle speaks, where he prays for the Ephe- 
sians, that God would give them the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation, that the eyes of their minds might be en- 
lightened, and that “ they might know the hope of his call- 
ing,” Eph. i. 18, Itis another kind of knowledge they are 
capable of having concerning tbe “ hope of their calling,” 
or what they are to hope for in the state to which they are 
called after regeneration, and which proceeds from that 
divine light which is suitable to a regenerate soul, as such. 
I say, it is quite another sort of hope from that, which 
it was capable of before; and so they are quite another 
sort of things about which the: soul is exercised and 
taken up. 

And, in short, that which a person once converted and 
brought home to God, is entertained and taken up with 
through the remaining’part of his Christian course, is the 
future state of things; the invisible state. As he is to be 
saved by hope, (as the text speaks,) brought on to final 
salvation by the continual influence of hope; and to have 
this influence upon his whole course unto final salvation, 
is the immediate product of faith ; the soul believes the 
word of God revealing such and such things that are out of 
sight, and that come not within the view of common eyes; 
and believing the word of promise, it hereupon hopes for 
the things promised, reacheth forth in vehement aspirings 
towards these things, and contends against the difficulties 
that lie in the way of attainment. And soweare told the 
holy soul, the just one, is to live by his faith, Heb. x. 37. 
And that we are told in the very beginning of the next 
chapter, is, “the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of the things not seen,” Heb. xi: 1. Agreeably 
to what the text saith, “ we are saved by hope; but hope 
that is seen is not hope.” It is hope pitched upon unseen 
things, upon the invisible state of things by which a per- 
son is sustained, borne up through the whole of his course 
in this world, unto final salvation. “‘ What amansees, why 
doth he yet hope for?” It is a matter relating to an unseen 
State of things, the heavenly state, which is to influence 
a Christian all along till he reach heaven. 

And so much being premised, I shall now for the clear- 
ing of this to you, (that as hope hath an influence, in order 
to conversion, so it hath afterwards a continual mfluence 
upon perseverance, unto final salvation,) do these two 
things; Ist, Show how, and in what way, hope hath this 
influence. And then, 2dly, Show you how necessary this 
influenceis to this purpose; to wit, a Christian’s persever- 
ance; his holding on the prescribed course, till he reach 
the blessedness of it in salvation. 

‘1. Tshall show you what influence it hath, or how it 
comes to have ‘influence, to this purpose. “And whereas if 
is plain and evident, that hope cannot sustain a Christian 
in his course, if it be not sustained itself; I shall upon 
this head, more distinctly, do these two things; Ist, Show 
what advantages such hope, kept up in life and vigour in 
the soul, doth afford a Christian’s continuing in his course, 
in the ways of God, till he reach the end of it; and then 
shall, 2dly, Show what encouragement a Christian hath 
so to hope ; or what it is, whereupon all along his hope is 
to sustain itself, that it may sustain him. 

1. For the former of these, What advantages such a 
hope, kept upin life and vigour, is apt to afford a Christian, 
for the continuing of him in his way, or that he may per- 
severe unto the end. Here I shall let yousee, that it hath 
influence upon the many gracious dispositions, which it is 
necessary should be, and should be continued in the soul, 
in order to its persevering in the way of life. I shall in- 
stance in such things as do most directly refer to this very 
purpose, the keeping of a’person with God, in that holy 
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me into which, by conversion, he hath been brought. 
S; 

(1.) An habitual seriousness. This is a gracious teraper 
and disposition of spirit, that conduceth greatly to perse- 
verance, and which is continuallyinfluenced by hope. By 
a serious temper of spirit, I mean (as the thing itself doth 
sufficiently speak to any one’s understanding) a consider- 
ing temper of mind; that is, a serious mind or spirit, that 
can consider, and is:apt to consider things; nothing ismore 
necessary toa Christian’s perseverance in his course. A.pos- 
tacy and defection from God-is never so likely to preyail, 
as when persons do begin to. remit the intention, of their 
minds, as to the considering of things which, they are.so 
much constantly concerned to consider,in reference to their 
present states God-ward, and their future and final state. 
‘When once the soul is relaxediand.loosened from the ob- 
jects, which it should be-principally exercised and, taken 
up about, then comes its danger. The unthinking soul 
falls into mischief, is liable to be;caught by this, and that, 
and the other snare. If there be a disposition to ponder 
things, while a considering frame of spirit is preserved, the 
soul is safe. But what shall oblige it to consider those 
things that are most preservative of it, which have great- 
est aptness in them to its preservation,,;and its being kept 
from destructive snares ? What can engage it hereunto, so 
probably and so strongly, as a continual, lively, vigorous 
hope ? 

ou may see what that will signify to that purpose, by 
that of the apostle, “Gird upthe loins of your minds, be 
sober, and hope to the end,” 1 Peter i.13. ‘“Gird up the 
loins of your minds,” a most emphatical expression, to sig- 
nify a temper of spirit most intent upon consideration. 
Then is the soul in a considering posture, when the loins 
of your minds are girtup, when fluid thoughts are collect- 
ed,as more fluid garments are collected, and bound about a 


‘man bya girdle: when the more volative thoughts are 


drawn in, and made to centre upon the things that we are 
more deeply concerned to consider. Then may we truly 
say, this. soul is composed toa special sobriety. These ex- 
pressions doexpound one another, Gird up the loins of your 
minds and be sober; a mind girt up in its‘loins is a con- 
sidering mind, and that lies in nothing more fitly and more 
truly, than in a certain sort of spiritual sobriety. And how 
is this influenced and maintained in the soul? Why, by a 
continual hope,—hope to the end. This is naturally so, that 
the hope we have of any design whatsoever, intends our 
minds, and collects them to the business: but if we have 
no hope, we are off fromit. Whatsoever we have no hope 
of we abandon, we lay aside thoughts concerning it; it is 
to no purpose to consider, or think any longer about a bu- 
siness, in reference to which we have no hope. Butas long 
as there is hope, there will be an agitation of thoughts, 
and the mind will turn itself this way and that, revolving 
things over and over. There willcertainly, therefore, be a 
considering habit of mind preserved as long as hope re- 
mains in any liveliness and vigour, in referenceto the great 
concerns of eternity that we have before us. And, 

(2.) To our continuing in our course (if. we be by con- 
version and regeneration brought into a truly Christian 
course) a steadfast resolution is of most constant necessity. 
That we may continue our course, we must be most stead- 
fastly resolved that, through the grace of God, we will not 
be putoutof our way. There must be a“ cleaving to.God, 
with full purpose of heart,” Acts ii. 23. And it is plain 
that a continual hope must influence this resolution : Why 
will I not forsake this way ? Why.am I (with dependance 
upon the grace of God) resolved to persist in it, that no- 
thing shall turn me out of it? Why I have a great hope 
before me, I hope for great things by persisting in this way. 
It is a way that leads to a blessed end, an end’ which the 
grace of God hath encouraged me to hope I shall in this 
way attain unto. The apostle exhorts the Colossians that 
they continue in the faith grounded and settled, and not 
moved from the hope of the Gospel, Col. 1. 23. Why 
was this new faith (as it was a new thing in the world at 
that time) to be so'steadfastly stuck unto? why must there 
be so resolved an adherence to it? Why, there is the 
highest, and greatest,-and most glorious hope held up in 
view. in'that Gospel, or by that Gospel which is the object 
of this faith; and which therefore claims and challenges 
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this steadfast adherence to the thing which it represents. 

Therefore you are not to be moved from what is contained 

the Gospel, because it contains the matter of so high a 
ope. 

It is not tempting you by trifles, or shadows, by small 
or little things ; it is your hoped advantage, lying in this 
Gospel that is now held up in view before you, which is to 
keep you unmoved. The object contains in itself the rea- 
son of the act, and the frame and disposition of the heart 
required in reference thereunto. And, 

_ 3.) Love to God will certainly have a most powerful 
influence upon a Christian’s perseverance;—I cannot 
leave the ways of God, because I love him, he hath 
won my heart, I cannot think of departing from those 
ways in which I have met with him, and an acquaint- 
ance hath been brought about between himandme. And 
nothing can signify more to preserve and keep alive the 
love of God in the soul, in strength and vigour, than such 
a hope God-ward.' I hope I shall see him ere long, and 
be made perfectly like him, and see him as heis. And 
whence is this to be hoped for, but from gracious commu- 
nications from himself? I know it must be from his mere 
kindness, a good-will to me, if ever I come to be finally 
happy in him, and enjoy him. 'The hope of so high and 
great things from him, how highly doth it endear him to 
us? Can I forsake that God, turn aside from following 
him or walking with him, from whom I hope for great 
things? “ He that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, 
as he is pure.” He makes it his business, soto work out 
that sin, that is, a departing from God; (for that is the 
notion of sin, aversion from God, turning off from him ;) 
the soul would be rid of that: and hope mainiains and 
keeps alive the love of God in the heart. I still hope for 
more and more from him, and therefore still love him more 
and more: this holds the soul tohim. ‘“ Experience begets 
hope, and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart, by the Holy Ghost,” 
Rom. v.4,5. We love him. Why? “ Because he first 
loved us,” 1 John iv. 19. What doth that mean? Is the 
meaning, that nobody loves God, till they are assured, or 
have assurance of his loving them? No, that cannot be, 
there is many a sincere lover of God that hath no assu- 
rance of his love. But what must it mean then? Why, that 
(at least) they have the hope of it; for it is most certain, 
that with absolute despair, there must be most conjunct, 
pure, unmixed hatred. If there be pure despair, there will 
be pure hatred :—nothing but hatred of God, where there 
is nothing but despair of his love. As it is in hell, there 
is despair in perfection, and so there is hatred in perfection, 
(as one may speak,) in that horrid kind. The meaning 
therefore can only be, “‘we love him, because he first 
loved us,” to wit, because we hope so. It is not tobe un- 
derstood, that every one‘that loves God, hath an assurance 
that he is beloved of him: but he hath the hope of it, 
otherwise he could never love him; and if thereupon, the 
soul doth love him, then it saith, I must never leave him, 
I must cleave to him as long as I live, and for ever, through 
all time, and to all eternity: nothing shall separate me 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus my Lord; 
nothing shall break those bonds. And most evident it is, 
that as that love is drawn out into continual exercise, it 
still doth, in all its exercises, run on with the exercise, and 
under the influence, of a continuing hope. I am still ex- 
pecting greater things from him, and the more I expect, 
the more I love him; and the more I love him, the more 
ie resolved to cleave to him, and never to leave him. 
nd, 

(4.) Patience is another requisite to perseverance: and 
hope hath a manifest influence upon that. Patience is no- 
thing else but a suffering power, an ability to suffer; by 
which our Saviour tells us, we possess our souls, that is, 
save them. It signifies indeed, both, present liberty, and 
final safety ; and that that possession of our souls in pa- 
tience, preserves them. Possession, in that two-fold sense, 
signifies liberty and self dominion. He is subject to an- 
other’s power, that can suffer nothing ; but he is master of 
himself that can suffer. If he have an ability to suffer, then 
he keeps his self-dominion. He can be master of his own 
mind, of his own reason, of his own conscience, of his 
own judgment, of his own faith: but if he can suffer no- 
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thing, he must resign all, and admtit another master, he 
must enjoy his own thoughts, his own sentiments, his own 
reason and his own conscience no longer, Thenee comes 
apostacy, declension from God, his truths, his ways; I 
cannot suffer, I have no patience, no ability to suffer: then 
I mast quit truth, holiness, and every thing, which, by my 
adherence to them, will expose me tothe danger of suffer- 
ing. But if there is patience, therein you possess your 
souls, you will thereby keep your liberty and self-domi- 
nion; so you secure to yourself final and eternal safety: 
and so keeping and possessing the soul, is in opposition to 
the final losing, or its being destroyed, and undone for 
ever. 

And very plain it is, that hope is of most constant use 
and necessity, to the preserving and continuing this ability 
to suffer, this power of patience, or this passive power ; no- 
thing doth somuch maintain itas hope. The oceasion will 
not last always: I have the prospect of an end, and the 
hopeful prospect of a comfortable and good end. There- 
fore we both labour, and suffer reproach, because we trust, 
or have trusted, (so we read it, but it is in the original, 
because we have hoped,) in the living God, 1 Tim. iv. 10. 

What a strange sort of men are these, that will endure 
to be so exposed, so scorned, so trampled upon, as they 
that bear the Christian name commonly are! What is the 
reason of it? What account will a reasonable man give, 
why he willso expose himself? I will tell you the reason ; 
therefore we labour and suffer reproach, because we hope 
in God, in the living God, and we are pretty well persuad- 
ed we shall not finally be losers; we shall not have an ill 
bargain of it at last. As the same apostle, when be writes 
himself ‘‘an apostle and servant of Jesus Christ,” seems 
to allow, that he was to doom himself to all the snfferings 
and calamities, that the enemies of the Christian causc 
could load him with, and lay upon him, for his assuming 
to himself such names of an apostle and servant of Jesus 
Christ. But why should Paul, that wise and prudent man, 
that learned man, that man of so considerable reputation 
among his own countrymen, why should he come to be 
written among the apostles and servants of Jesus Christ ? 
Why, saith he, it is in hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, hath promised, Titusi.1,2. Iavow myself an 
apostle and servant of Jesus Christ upon this inducement, 
and for this reason, and so I mean to continue unto the 
end. It is the hope of eternal life, which God, that can- 
not lie, hath promised tome. He whose nature doth 
not allow him to deceive, to whom it is impossible to 
lie, I firmly and securely hope in him; and therefore I 
will readily dispose myself to encounter all the difficulties 
and hardships, which the service of Jesus Christ can lay 
me open to. Again, 

(5.5 Contentment with that-portion and allotment which 
God affords us in this world, is another great preservalive 
from apostacy, or requisite to perseverance. And this is 
very much maintained by hope. If persons decline, and 
turn off from the holy way of the Lord, it is generally this 
world that tempts them. ‘“ Demas hath forsaken us, hay- 
ing loved this present world,” 2 Tim. iv. 8. Butifa man 
be well enough satisfied with the portion (whether it be 
more or less) which God hath alloted him of the good 
things of this world, then he is safe from temptation. But 
how shall he come to be satisfied with a lesser portion of 
the things of this world? Why, it is the hope of enough 
hereafter that satisfied him :—I have no great things now, 
nor do I matter that, Iam not solicitous about it, I hope 
for greater and a better state. 

What made Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, expose 
themselves to continued wandering, and to dwell in tents; 
when God had given them a country (one of the best in 
the pies, by special grant, to have it as their inheritance, 
yet they lived as strangers, even in their own country, 
dwelling in tents; so as that they declared themselves 
pilgrims and strangers upon earth ? What doth this signuly 
and mean? Why, this declares plainly, that they seek a 
country, they hope and seek for a better country than all 
the world can afford them; (Heb. xi. 13.) therefore they tell 
the world, and tell it plainly, while we are upon earth, we 
are but pilgrims and strangers here; the world can tempt 
us with none of its baits: let the things it presents to our 
view, and makes us an offer of, be never so great, never so 
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Then immediately follows, “ As ye have opportunity, do 
good unto all, especially to them that are of the house- 
hold of faith.” This is sowing to the Spirit suitably or 
subserviently to the kindness, and goodness, and benig- 
nity of the Divine Spirit. But whosoever sows, soweth in 
hope, that he may be partaker of his hope. ‘That course of 
well-doing is continued, and the soul is held en in it, by 
the power and influence of a continued hope. ‘It is by 
patient continuance in well-doing, that we are to seek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality, unto eternal life,” 
Rom. ii. 7. I add again, 

(10.) Fervency in a course of duty is a very great re- 
quisite to continuance in it. We shall soon grow weary of 
that course of duty, wherein we have no fervour in our 
Own spirits. It is a wearisome thing to pray continually, 
without any fervour; and for such work as this we are 
now engaged in, to preach or hear, if there be nothing of 
fervour in us in these exercises, it is very dull work, and 
such as we shall not be well pleased to hold on long in; 
now it is plain, that hope maintains the fervour of the 
spirit in duty. ‘ Be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” 
(Rom. xii. 11, 12.) and “rejoicing in hope,” are words im- 
mediately connected. And, 

(11.) Christian temperance is a great thing to preserve 
us from apostacy. There is nothing that doth more effect- 
ually betray a soul into, and ingulf it in, final ruin, than the 
letting loose sensual inclinations. And you find it is the 
great design of the Gospel under which we live, and of the 
grace that appeareth in it, bringing salvation, “To teach 
us to deny ungodliness and worldly lust, and to live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly, in this present world,” Titus 
ii. 11, 12, 13. And how are we induced hereunto ? 
“ Looking for the blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God, and our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” There 
1s nothing that in common experience proves so fatal to 
many, that had begun well in a course of religion. Some 
hopeful young ones, that have been struck with convic- 
tions, God hath begun to awaken them, to take hold of 
their spirits ; and they have had some tastes and relishes 
of the word of God, and of divine and heavenly things ; 
but we have found them recede, and go off again. And 
how-came it to pass? Why, they lost all in a debauch, 
that extinguished the convictions of conscience and the 
desires of heart that begun tobe stirred in them God-ward 
and heaven-ward. 

Now it is the hope of a soul which is its safety in this 
cease. What? shall I lose so great a hope, for the plea- 
sure of an hour, or a moment? It is because that I have 
great hope concerning this soul of mine, and concerning 
that vast, immense eternity, that is in view before me, and 
whereof I have the prospect, that I will not doso; Iam 
born to great hopes, and therefore I will not destroy them 
by so mad a folly as this, to throw away a soul, and to 
throw away so great hopes, to please two or three fools, 
that would only have me go to hell in company with them, 
or to keep them company there. Wo, if persons have any 
apprehension, that God hath been at work with them, about 
the affairs of their souls, in reference to eternity, this may 
be the beginning of anew birth, of a divine birth; and if 
so, whatsoever parentage one is born of, his hopes are 
suitable to his parentage. If I am under the regenerating, 
divine influence, born, or shall be born, (if things come to 
a good issue,) a son of the greatest of fathers, a child cf 
God: then ifa child, an heir, an heir of God, and joint- 
beir of Christ. Then how high and great are my hopes! 
How glorious expectancies are those that I have in pros- 
pect before me! And what? to lose all this for the plea- 
sure of a debauch ? It is hope that males the mind sober, 
(as was before hinted,) “Gird up the loins of your minds, 
be sober. and hope to the end.” That you may be sober, 
that you may have sobriety of mind, of thinking, and of 
judging reasonably of things, keep hope in exercise; do 
but consider what you hope for, and you will be safe. 
And lastly, ; 

(12.) Joy is a great requisite to perseverance, and will 
be of great use to us, in order thereunto. “ The joy of the 
Lord is his people’s strength,” (Neh. viii. 10,) to carry them 
through the duties and difficulties of the Christian state. 
And how is that joy to be maintained ? “ We rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God,” (Rom. v. 2.) and our rejoicing 


special, they signify nothing with us, for every thing we 
ean touch, that we can banele, or have to do with, smells 
of earth, and we are strangers and pilgrims here upon 
earth. And this was a plain declaration, their minds were 
higher, carried to somewhat in a higher region. They de- 
clare plainly, they are seeking a country. And what coun- 
try is that? Why, a better and a heavenly country. And 
therefore God is not ashamed to be called their God, Heb. 
xi. 16. It was the hope of those high and great things 
above, that drew up their hearts, and therefore this world 
could not entangle them.—T heir way was above, (as the 
way of the wise is,) to escape from hell and death beneath. 
But it was hope that carried them up into those higher 
regions, so far out of the reach of deadly snares; the snares 
of death, as the wise man calls them. And again, 

(6.) As contentment is a great preservative from the 
danger of apostacy, or a great requisite to perseverance; so 
is the desire of the better things of the better world, that 
better country, a very good preservative too. We must 
know thatthe spirit of man must of course, when it is drawn 
off from one sort of objects, apply and turn itself to another 
sort. It hath not its good within itself, it cannot be a 
deity, a god to itself; it must have a good to satisfy itself, 
aliunde out of itself. If it be not from this world that it 
looks for this good, it must find elsewhere that which may 
be more suitable and more grateful to it. Its desires, 
when they are confined, limited, and moderated by con- 
tentment, in reference to this world, are then removed and 
transferred to the things of the other world; and so it is 
kept in a steady, composed state. "When it sees that the 
things of this world are not suitable, will not satisfy, it is 
not at a loss what it shall do next. A superior good pre- 
sents and offers itself, and the new nature in it doth at- 
temper, and suit its desires to that. And if it do desire 
things of that higher and upper region, it is in no danger 
of being-drawn off from God, while that desire remains, 
lives, and flourisheth, and is in any power with it. 

But now it so much the more desires, by how much the 
more it hopes; desire languisheth if hope fails, as it is in 
reference to any thing else, whereby as to the first appear- 
ance of good, if comes to its object. Is there any drawing 
forth of desire towards it, and we come to consider, and 
contemplate the matter, and we find it to be an unattain- 
able thing, a thing to be despaired of, then we desert, desire 
fails, and grows fiat of course. It is a thing rarely to be 
found, that desire remains in any vigour, to any object, in 
reference whereunto there is no hope, or in reference 
whereunto there is nothing but simple despair. Indeed, 
the first appearance, or view of goodness, or amiableness, 
in the object, may draw forth that which we call simple 
desire, so far as to put us upon the inquiry, is such a thing 
to be gained, yea or nay? And if we find it is not, desire 
fails, the hopelessness of the thing makes us lay aside the 
thoughts of it, and accordingly there is no moredesire. If 
the desires of heavenly felicity live in our souls, this earth 
will never pluck us off from God; but that desire will last 
no longer than hope lasts, that such a-state is not unat- 
tainable. We shall, by the grace of God, be enabled to 
reagh the felicity of that state, we shall not be frustrated 
or disappointed at length :—then saith the soul, I will hold 
on my course. And then again, 

(7.) Watchfulness is requisite to a Christian’s continued 
pees in his course to final salvation. But there can 

eno such thing as watchfulness without hope. Watch- 
ing imports a continual design, and of self-preservation ; 
but when the hope of that fails, then all subordinate and 
subservient means are laid aside. But this is a thing en- 
joined us, in order to preservation, to watch always. And 
to this I might add, 

(8.) Pray always too. This is requisite, as most con- 
junct with the other. And sure we are, as there can be 
no watching, so there can be no praying, without hope; 
this is most evident. And, 

(9.) A complacential doing of good, or a disposition of 
doing good with complacency. This makes the ways of| 
God pleasant to men, so as they will never leave them, nor 
turn aside from them: but it 1s hope that induceth them 
hereunto. Itis a sowing to the Spirit, when we are doing 
good. The apostle calls it so. ‘‘ They that sow to the 
Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting,” Gal. vi. 8. 
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is to be in hope, Rom. xii. 12. It is hope that feeds joy 
in reference to things, while we are in this present state 
which doth not afford much of immediate enjoyment, 
otherwise than that we have by anticipation. It is hope 
that directs to that which is within the veil, (Heb. vi. 19.) 
takes hold of invisible things, and-so is as ‘‘an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and steadfast.” ‘The soul rejoiceth to 
. find itself upon sure terms, rejoiceth in hope, in thestrength 
and power of that hope, which, as its anchor, is thrown 
within the veil, and takes hold of the unseen things there. 
“ The God of peace fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving,” (Rom. xv. 13.).as the apostle prays for the Chris- 
tian Romans. The more joy, the more vigour in your 
course, the joy of the Lord will be your.strength; and the 
more hope, the more joy. 

You see these many ways hope cannot but have an in- 
fluence unto Christians’ perseverance in the way and 
course, into which regeneration and converting grace hath 
brought them. 

The next thing will be to show you, what encourage- 
ments a Christian hath thus to hope for, while his hope is 
to be sufficient for him all along in his course, something 
or other must be suflicient unto it, something or other 
must sustain it, that doth sustain him. 
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Rom. viii. 24. 
We are saved by hope. 
Havine shown what advantages hope givesa Christian’s 


progress in his way, we now come to let you see what 
ground a Christian hath. for. such a hope, to wit, that by 


the grace of God, and the assistance to be given continu- | 


ally from him, he shall be kept and preserved from the 
great danger of fatal, destructive backsliding and apostacy 
from God, and a departure from his ways; from turning 
aside into crooked paths, with the workers of iniquity : 
(Psal. exxv. 5.) and from returning into those ways at 
length, “which take hold of hell, and lead down to the 
chambers of death,” Prov. v. 5. But before I come to 
show you what ground a serious Christian hath for such 
a hope, something I must premise unto you. As, 

1, That the grounds which he had for his former hope 
before his conversion, and which had influence thereupon, 
do still remain, and are equally grounds to him of this 
continuing hope that is to influence his whole after-course, 
and with much more advantage. Weare not to suppose 
that the grounds of the hope that Iam now speaking of, 
do make the former grounds cease. The grounds of the 
former hope, that which I told you might be only (and 
indeed must be before carey no more than a rational 
human. hope, ‘assisted by common grace; what ground 
there was for that hope doth still remain, and is still im- 
provable to more advantage: and the grounds of this 
following hope are not, in reference. to those grounds, pri- 
vative, but cumulative, (as is wont to be said in such 
cases,) that is, they do not take away the former, but add 
thereunto. Whatsoever ground of hope there was before, 
for a poor wandering sinner to return, and come back to 
God, and seek reconciliation and peace with him, to wit, 
from the gracious nature of God, from the rich fulness of 
Christ’s sacrifice, from the freeness of the Gospel tender, 
and invitation, and from the power, and grace, and office 
of the Holy Ghost: these grounds do still remain, in re- 
ference to the present case, and are improvable, even with 
more advantage, as you will see in reference thereunto. 
And again, 

2. This is to be noted by way of premise, That the hope 
which they are to take encouragement for, is not to be a 
rash, fearless hope. It is not to be a hope without fear, 
pray do not mistake the matter as to this, we are not to 
aim at any such hope as shall be exclusive of fear, or that 
shall make that a useless thing, a useless principle, a 
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useless grace in the soul. Weare told, “ They are blessed 
that fear always; (Prov. xxviii. 14.) but he that hardens 
his heart, (that is, in opposition to such a fear,) shall fall 
into mischief.” And elsewhere we find such oppositions 
of fear to hardness of heart, made to one another. “ Why 
hast thou made us to.err from thy ways, and hardened out 
hearts from thy fear?” Isa. Ixiii. 17. and we are directed 
to “perfect holiness in the fear of God,” 2 Cor. vii. 3. 
and warned “not to be high-minded, but fear,” Rom. xi. 
20. and'charged “to work out our salvation, with fear and 
trembling,” Phil. ii. 12. Even they are so charged, whom 
the apostle had a little before expressed his confidence 
concerning them, that ‘“ God that had begun a good work 
inthem, would perfect it unto the day of Christ,” Phil. 1.6. 
And yet he requires and charges them in his name, and by 
his authority, whom God had exalted to so high a pitch, 
as to give him a name above every name, wherefore, 
(saith he hereupon,) this charge I solemnly give you, that 
his name and authority may be owned, not only in “ my 
presence, but much more, being absent, you work out 
your salvation, with fear and trembling.” 

‘There is no such state of a Christian attainable in this 
life, that ought to make fear a useless thing, and to super- 
sede it. I say there is no such state as this; no, nor 
undoubtedly in heaven itself, where reverence of God is 
higher than now weare capable of, infinitely, unspeakably, 
exceedingly higher. It will be part of that homage, that 
we shall be eternally paying to his throne, and part of our 
felicity too, because of the pleasantness of that temper, the 
suitableness and congruity of it to a right mind, apprehen- 
sive of what is due to the Eternal Being; and besides, we 
are told this is the very means of our preservation. He 
that hath promised to keep his, hath promised to keep 
them thus, “I will put my fear into their hearts, and they 
shall not depart from me.” I mean to make use of thatas 
the great preservative principle in them, Jer, xxxii. 40. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 27. 

Indeed the understanding of all this doth but depend 
upon one plain thing, that it is fit and needful that every 
one should have a distinct notion of in his own mind, to 
wil, how vast the difference is between fear and fear ;—the 
fear, of reverence, and the fear of horror, (as I may fitly 
enough distinguish it,)}—the fear of a saint, and the fear of 
a devil:—the fear of heaven, and the fear of.hell;—so 
vastly different theyare. The one fear doth involve ha- 
tred in it essentially cdiwmus quem mehamus, we hate him 
whom we so fear, we cannot but do so; but the other doth 
essentially carry love init. The fear of reverence carries 
a complacency in the dignity, honour, and exaltation of 
him, towards whom we exercise this affection; and yet it 
hath a collateral and secondary respect to our own interest 
too, and so ought to have, and must have; as the love we 
bear to God, and our true love to ourselves; the love by 
which we design glory to him, and the love by which we 
design blessedness in him, are the same love. That there- 
fore is a further thing, that thereupon we are to consider. 
Again, 

3. We must hereupon note this too, That the hope unto 
which we are to be encouraged of being kept from apostacy, 
and enabled to persevere, and hold on in the ways of God 
to the end, it must consequently be such as shall admit 
of, as shall not exclude, but infer all the subsequent cares 
and endeavours, that.are most agreeable and correspondent 
to such a fear, as hath been before expressed, to wit, our 
continual watchfulness over ourselves, our abstaining 
from known gross evils, our endeavour to repress the 
beginnings, the first motions and stirrings of sin, our giving 
ourselves to prayer, our meditating upon the things of God, 
our attending duty, and waiting on God in his ordinances, 
our avoiding temptations, and shunning the society of 
them that walk in pernicious and destructive ways. Our 
hope of being kept, it must not exclude, but infer, all this 
care and endeavour of our own, in order to our being so 
kept. As a.man’s hope of having his natural life, and 
health, and strength, and soundness preserved, ought to be 
with a conjunct care of himself all along. It were a mad 
hope; if a man should then hope that his life, strength, and 
soundness, should be preserved, if hestarve himself, or slab 
himself, or poison himself, or run into houses infected with 
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the plague, or associate himself with persons that have 
pestilential diseases upon them, and the like: this were 
_ amad hope, that I should be kept well at this rate. And 
 itis-easily apprehensible kow this is to be applied to our 
present case; we are to hope we shall be kept, but we are 
not to hope we shall be kept in-a continual neglect, of 
ourselves; if we will famish and starve our souls, if we 
will stab them in a liberty of known acts of sin, if we will 
infect them by running into contagious company, if we 
will associate’ with such, and familiarly converse with 
them, that have the plague upon them, if we are not afraid 
of drawing contagion from so mortal breath, our hope will 
be a very foolish hope, and not the hope I am now to en- 
courage. And, 

4. We must noie further, that, supposing that many, or 
any be in doubt whether they have yet a holy, good princi- 
ple in them ; whether they are yet come into the regenerate 
state, have that already inlaid in them, which the Scripture 
calls the seed of God, and a divine nature; if (I et any 
be in doubt about it, it is not needful that they should stay 
fora resolution, in order to the receiving any encourage- 
ment from what I am furtherto say; though they cannot 
so certainly say that the things that are after to be said do 
concern them as regenerate persons, as those that are al- 
ready ina state of grace: yet they will find that there may 
be encouragement taken from thence, though not so di- 
rectly in order to the bringing of them into it ; and so none 
should think that what is said doth no way concern them, 
because they are not yet certain that they are regenerate. 

W hatsoever is received, is received according to the dis- 
position of the recipient. if there be a regenerate princi- 
ple, that will so much the more readily entertain and close 
with what is spoken for its own strengthening, and further 
iavigorating, and for its nutriment. But if there be not, 
yet if there be a tendency that way, any seriousness of 
spirit about any such thing, and with reference thereunto 
we must know that is a true 1aaxim in spirituals, as well 
as in naturals, Hisdem nutrimur exquabus constamur ; we 
are nourished, and do consist of the same thing, the very 
same thing. And that which is suitable to the maintain- 
ing, enlivening, improving, and growth of a principle of 
divine life in the soul, is suitable, in some measure, to the 
begetting of itteo. Even the same word, in the sum and 
substance of it, by which we are to grow, and which we 
are to receive as “ sincere milk,” for that design, that we 
may grow, and may be strengthened by it; by the same 
word, also, are we “begotten again by the word of truth,” 
James i17. And by “ the incorruptible seed,” the ‘‘ word 
of God,” 1 Pet. i. 20. “‘Sanctify them by thy truth; thy 
word is truth,” John xvii. 17. 

Now these things being thus forelaid, allthat I shall say 
for the encouragement of such a hope as I am now speak- 
ing of, will be reduced, and is fitly enough reducible, one 
way or other, to this one ground, the Gospel of the cove- 
_ nant of God im Christ. That lays before you the firm and 
sure foundation of such a hope; and it will indeed some- 
what diversely give encouragement according to the differ- 
ent states of men, (though principally I intend now the 
regenerate state,) if rou do but accordingly consider the 
different notions under which we may look upon this cove- 
mant; in short, we may look upon it either as proposed, or 
as actually entered. As proposed, so it givesa ground of 


hope to enter it; and thereupon gives a ground for all the | 


consequent hope whereof I am speaking. nt 
- But if it be actually entered, and that can be distinctly 
and with clearness reflected upon, then you have the 


nearer, the more immediate, the firmer and surer ground, | 


for such a hope as {am now to speak of. And your hope 
ought to arise to,proportionable degrees of life, strength, 
and.vigour in you. But the great foundation of this hope 
lies here in the Gospel covenant, whoever of you have any 
concern for yeur souls; whoever of you are bethinking 

rourselyes how not to perish, how at length to be saved; 
in here you lay your hope upon the Gospel covenant, the 
covenant of God in Christ. : 

For do but consider, that the apostle, speaking of the 
ease of the infidel pagan world, and of the case of the 
Ephesians, when they were such, he saith, “ Ye were aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the 
covenant of mete ; and without Christ, and without hope, 
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and without God in’ the world,” Ephes. ii. 12, “All the 
while that you were aliens from the commonwealth of 


‘Israel, and from the covenant of ‘promise; all the while 


that you were as a people of another country, (as the ex- 
pression signifies,) in being “strangers to the covenant of 
promise, and without Christ ;” you were without hope too, 
and “ without God in the world;” atheists in the world. ~ 

The ground of the Christian’s hope as to perseverance, 
is the Gospel covenant, Christ being the great agent that 
was to bring about a relation; and in order thereunto to 
bring you into covenant with God through himself. If 
you know nothing of the covenant of promise, you are 
without hope. This is the sum of all; here must your 
hope be laid, upon this great foundation. 

And this is nota new thing, but as old as faith hath been 
in the world, andias holiness hath been, or any thing hath 
been of the divine life. This covenant of God in Christ, 
it is said even to be but confirmed when the law was given 
by Moses on mount Sinai; the covenant that was con- 
firmed of God in Christ to Abraham. It was even con- 
firmed before to Abraham sit received a new confirmation 
there; it was not made with Abraham then, Gal. ii. 16. 
It was then but confirmed to Abraham. This covenant of 
God in Christ being of a much more ancient date. David, 
when he lay a dying, here was the ground of his hope; 
“Thou hast made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure; and this is all my salvation, and 
all my desire, although thou make it not to grow;” (2 
Sam. xXxxiii. 5.) to wit, his house, spoken of before, “ al- 
though my heuse be not so with God.” God had said 
many things to him about his house and family heretofore, 
a great deal more distinclly and expressly than he doth 
usually to men about their houses and families, when they 
are to be extinct and gone. But David’s mind was upon 
something else,—something greater and more considerable 
than ail this; “Although my house be not so with God, 
(eome of my house and external concernments what will, ) 
here is “all my salvation, and all my desire,” that thou 
hast “ made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
all things and sure;” which had an aspect upon higher 
and greater things than that of a temporal kingdom in this 
world, how big soever that may look inmany an eye. 

Aad, concerning David’s understanding and knowledge 
in the mystery of Christ, (as I may use those words well 
enough in reference to him,) when we hear him speak so 
often of his hoping in the word of God, this must be the 
word which he is to be understood principally to mean, the 
word of this everlasting covenant; ‘‘I had fainted for thy 
salvation, but I hoped in thy word,” Psal. exix. 49. In- 
tent he was upon salvation ; and sometimes being ready to 
faint about it, his hope in God’s word kept him from faint- 
ing; “ Thou art my hiding-place and my shield,” Psalm 
exix. 114. Idohope inthy.word. You have that which 
is agreeable, in anotherplace, where he again professeth 
his hope in God’s word, and invites all Israel to join with 
him in waiting for the Lord, (Psalm cxxx. 6, 7.) from day 
to day, more than that they wait for the morning; “ Let 
Israel wait on the Lord, for with him is mercy and plen- 
teous redemption, and he will redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities.” ‘This is the summary thing, the Gospel of the 
covenant of God in Christ, which is the great ground and 
foundation of this hope. . 

But to speak more particularly and distinctly to it, you 
will have several grounds-of hope some way or other re- 
ducible hither, if you will but consider sundry things that 
we have to reflect upon relating and belonging to this 
covenant. As, 

1, The Author of this covenant is to be considered. It 
is God’s own covenant; heis not only a covenanting party, 
but he hath formed the covenant, and is the first in the 
covenant. It is he that hath ordained and contrived the 
model of it; and doth propose it to us, and enjoin it upon, 
us, as to whatis our part in this covenant of God in Christ. 
And concerning him, though I might insist upon many 
things, I shall only mention these two, to show how firm 
a ground of hope you have from the Author of this cove- 
nant, to wit, his all-sufficiency, and his faithfulness. 

(1.) His all-sufficiency. When he was drawing Abra- 
ham into the covenant, or designing to confirm him in a 
covenant state, so he mentions himself, I am God all-suf- 
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ficient ; that was enough for his part. “Walk before me, 
and be thou perfect,” (Gen. xviii. 1.) that would be also 
enough for Abraham on his part;-as you know, if you 
have occasion to transact affairs with a man, to contract a 
covenant with him about matters of importance to you, the 
great thing you will have your eye upon is, Is the person 
I deal with sufficient? If you are sure that he is, you 
traffic with much more security, he being a man of known 
sufficiency. Saith God, I am an all-sufficient God ; come, 
who hath a mind to deal with me? to transact with me, 


and traffic with me? who will come info my covenant? . 


And 

(2:) His faithfulness is a most firm foundation of hope: 
such faithfulness as wherewith consists no possibility of 
being false; “In hope of eternal life, which God that can- 
not lie hath promised,” Tit. i. 2. ‘ And by two immu- 
table things, in which it is impossible for God to lie, the 
heirs of promise might have strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before them,” 
Heb. vi. 17, 18. You say you shall one day sink, you 
shall fail, you shall perish, you shall be lost after so many 
stops in the ways of God, Think who hath promised you. 
The God, all-sufficient: and that he is faithful that hath 
promised. — 

And consider these things in reference to one another, 
his faithfulness to his all-sufficiency: he is therefore faith- 
ful because he is all-sufficient. It isa great matter, rightly 
to understand this. It is impossible to the perfection of the 
Divine nature to lie, because he is God all-sufficient. 

Honesty, veracity, and truth, are not things ef so ill repute 
among men, but that men would preserve their credit in 


the world, if they. were not put to shifts, if they were not, 


reduced to siraits. They are commonly false, because they 
know not howto compass their ends; either they have not 
wisdom enough, or they have not power enough; but he 
that is all-sufficient hath nothing to tempt him to falsehood. 
His perfect nature abhors it ;—his all-sufficiency speaks 
his universal perfection, as you have formerly, at another 
season, been-told. The matter is obvious, if we do but 
allow ourselves to argue upon it, (though indeed the thing 
little needs it,) even’ upon grounds that will be clear to 
‘every body. 

There is no intelligent agent that doth any thing without 
design. As an intelligent agent, every human action is 
done for an end, for a proposed end. He that is the most 
perfectly intelligent Being, can do nothing but for some 
end. Now what end can he propose to himself to deceive 
a creature that he made out of nothing, but the other day, 
and can throw into nothing, the next moment, if he pleas- 
eth? What end can he propose to himself, in deceiving a 
creature that he hath absolutely in his own power ? Those 
words of our Saviour, how much of spirit and life do they 
carry in them! ‘‘ Let not your hearts be troubled; ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; If it were not so, I would have told you.” 
You may trust me; do youthink I intended to make fools 
of you, when I persuaded you to be Christians? Have I 
made you leave all this world, and male you give up your- 
selves to me, and put yourselves under my conduct, in 
expectation of great and glorious things hereafter, in an- 
other state? I tell you it is as I have said, “In my Fa- 
ther’s house there are many mansions, and if it were not 
so, do you think I would not have told you?” would not I 
have been honest to you? woutd I have cheated you into 
avain and false hope ? somuch reason you have to believe 
me from my word, that you may even believe from my 
sileace; “if it had not been so, I would have told you;” 
I never yet said to you, shift for yourselves, I have never 
a heaven for you, I have never a ground of eternal hope 
for you: all that is banished and gone. ‘“‘ No, if it were 
not so,” as Isay, ‘'I would have told you.” The divine 
all-sufficiency, and his fidelity, taken together in the con- 
sideraticn we have of him, as the great Author of his cove- 
nant, upon which you must depend for eternity, how firm 
a foundation of hope is this! and whatever of encourage- 
ment it gives to them who have entered this covenant, and 
can say, This God is now in covenant with me, and I in 
covenant with him. They have proportionable encourage- 
ment who are invited to enter it, for if I close with this 
offer, this is my case presently, and I have the same inter- 
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est that any other hath had before me, who hath entered 
intoit before. But again, : ; ; 

2, Consider the Mediator of this covenant. Il is a cove- 
nant.established in the hands of a Mediator, contracted 
by a Mediator, on purpose that it might be sure and firm; 
that it might have more stability, and might better hold 
than that covenant made with God immediately, or with- 
out a Mediator coming between God and man. And we 
are to consider Christ the Mediator of this covenant, as 
giving stability to it, and giving us ground of firm hope 
from it, under a three-fold notion, to wit, As dying tor 
us; As living in us; And as gone into heaven before us. 

1, Consider him as dying for us. And if his death be 
considered in respect to this covenant, so it may be looked 
upon two ways, as principium essendi, and as princuprun 
cognoscendi ; it may be looked upon as a groundof the 
being of this covenant, and it may be looked upon asa 
ground of the knowledge of it, that knowledge which we 
may have concerning it; both which are necessary to be 
the foundation of our hope. 

. (L.) As a ground of the being of this covenant. If it had 
not been’for the death and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
there could not have been such a covenant, Psalml. It 
is a covenant by sacrifice. As covenants have their rati- 
fications, even among men, by sacrifice, and the Jews have 
a notion de sanguine sancisa sunt non abroganda, those 
arguments that are ratified by blood, become most sacred 
and inviolable, never to be abrogated. The blood of 
Christ is called the blood of the covenant again and again: 
“And have counted the blood of the covenant an unclean 
thing,” Heb. x. 29. ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who offered 
himself to God, by the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect,” Heb. xiii. 20, 21.. And when he in- 
stituted his own supper, he calls it the cup of the new 
testament in his blood. The word testament is the same 
used for covenant. How firma covenant is that, that hath 
its foundation in the blood of the Son of God! His blood, 
who is the great Emmanuel, “ the brightness of his Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person,” who came 
down on purpose into this world, and united himself with 
the nature of man, purposely that he might have somewhat 
mortal about him, somewhat that could die, and that by 
that death of his, he might ruin the designs of him that 
had the power of death; and might procure that stability 
should be given to the covenant of life and peace, eve 
this covenant. And then, : 

(2.) The death of Christ is not only a principle, or ground 
of the being of this covenant, but of our knowledge of it 
too; upon which also depends our hope therein; that is, 
we know, being informed concerning the death of Christ, 
how it comes to pass that there can be such a contract and 
agreement between an offended God and offending crea- 
tures. How comes it to pass ? how was it brought about ? 
Why, God hath set him forth, “to be a_propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness; 
(to testify to ail the world his righteousness ;) that he may 
be just, and the justifier of them that believe in Jesus,” 
Rom. iii. 25. This powerfully controls the objection of 
any unbelieving heart. How can it be, that the just and 
holy God, and glorious Majesty of heaven, should be of- 
fended by an impotent worm, and should threaten death 
for the offence and yet forgive it? How can it be? Why, 
God hath set forth his Son, to be a propitiation, to declare 
his righteousness, to let all the world know, that now he 
can righteously pardon sin, and be reconciled to sinners, 
and take them into favour. What an encouragement is 
this to a returning soul, a returning soul, a soul that hath 
returned, or that hath a disposition or mind to return! God 
hath set forth Christ to be a propitiation, he lifted him _ 
up upon the cross, and he is lifted up in the Gospel dis- 
pensation, to tell the world, Now, sinner, the matter 
shall not lie on me, or on my part; if there be still a 
breach between me and thee, it is not because I cannot 
be reconciled, but because thou wilt not be reconciled ; I 
can be reconciled, I have my satisfaction in my Son, and 
if there be a continuing breach, it is because thou refusest, 
and despisest the terms of peace that are offered, and dost 
trample upon the blood of the covenant, as if it were a 

rofane thing. But to a serious considering soul, one that 
ath returned, or is upon his return to God in Christ, how 
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firm a foundation of hope is this! I know the justice of 
God, (the only thing I had to dread, as that could never be 
reconciled to me,) is satisfied if I return, and shail never 
have any quarre! with me, if I keep on in the prescribed 
way that leads to life. Saith the apostle, “‘ Abide in him, 
{that is, in Christ, who is the great reconciling sacrifice, ) 
that when he shall appear, you may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed at his coming,” 1 John ii. 20. But then, 

_2. Consider Christ the Mediator of this covenant, as 
living in us, as well as dying for us. He gives stability to 
this covenant, and so is the ground-work of our hope, as he 
hath been pleased to unite himself with our souls and take 
up an indwelling and abode there. “That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith, that you being rooted and 
grounded in love, may comprehend with all saints the 
height, and breadth, and depth, and length; and may 
know the love of Christ, that passeth Inowledge,” Eph. i. 
3, 17, 18, 19. He testifies his own love by his indwelling 
presence, and that way he secures you, that the covenant 
remains stable and firm between God and you. I'dwell 
in you, to keep this always a clear and indubitable thing 
with you, that God is yours and you are his, by the tenor 
ef his own covenant. And again, you are to look upon 
Christ in reference to this covenant, 


3. As ascended, and having entered the heavens cn our | 


behalf, upon our account, together with all that-is connect- 
ed therewith, and consequent thereupon. 
any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that jus- 
tifies. Who is he thatcondemneth? It is Christ that died; 
yea, rather, that is risen again, and is at the right hand of 
God; who also maketh intercession for us,” Rom. viii. 33, 
34. “Tf any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the righteous,” 1 John ii. 1. So he is 
said to mediate for us, not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life, Heb. vii. 


18. And it is said, “ He is able to save to the uttermost | 


all them that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” Being seated and en- 
throned in glory, with that very design, that though there 
may be many offences on our part against the tenor of our 
covenant, yet they shall not make a final breach; but that 
still the returning soul shall find mercy, and that still that 
mercy shall be free.. “Return, ye backsliding children, 


for [am married to you, I willheal your backslidings, and | 


receive you graciously, and love you freely,” Jer. iii. 12, 
14, 22. I might add, 

- 4, The immediate Agent for bringing of souls into this 
covenant state, and continuing them there. And how great 
a ground have you of hope from thence; that is, that the 
Holy Spirit is appointed purposely by office, to transact 
this affair with souls; at first to bring them into covenant 
with God in Christ, and then, from time to time, to con- 
firm their standing, and preserve them in the covenant 
state. ‘This is that to which he is appointed, to which his 
very office leads to; that which we find him concerned to 
do, not occasionally, not on the by, but exoficio. A greater 
ground of hope. cannot be conceived than this. How 


intent is God upon it, that his covenant with souls shall be | 


2 firm, stable, continual thing! 


SERMON XxX.* 


Rom. viii. 24. 
% 
We are saved by hope. 
Ir remains now to show you, that the influence which 
hope hath to this purpose, it is not merely necessary to a 
Christian’s better progress in his way and course, but to 


his progress at all, to any progress which he could make 
in such a course; to wit, it is not only requisite to the 


better being, but to the being itself, of continued Christian- | 
ity, so that without hope, there would certainly be a failure; | 


and God who hath absolutely determined this end, (that 
his elect shall hold out through the whole of their ccurse,) 
'. * Preached July 12th, 1691. 
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hath also determined this means, viz.that he will preserve 
and maintain that hope in them throughout, by which they 
shall be enabled to hold out to the end: and therefore the 
certainty of the necessity of the influence of hope to that 
purpose, is what we have nowto make out toyou. Andin 
order thereunto, we need but to consider in general, Ist, 
The course of our own operations, such as are internal, and 
wherein our spirits within us do exert their power and 
vigour day by day. And then, 2dly, to consider the 
special and most natural and proper work of hope. If we 
clo but consider our own nature,.and most connatural ope- 
rations; and if we do but consider the nature of hope, and 
what its special and connatural work is, it will be plain, 
that such a continued course could not be held, but by the 
influence of hope. ‘ , 

1, Let us reflect upon the proper connatural operations 
of our own spirits. This will be of real use to us, not 
only as it serves the present purpose, but as it may give 
us a clearer and more distinct notion of ourselves, which 
we do need to have our minds furnished with. There are 
many that do use this body, (for a whole life-time that they 
live in it,) and the several parts and members that do bélong 
to it, they do their proper offices with them day by day, 
and yet seldom, or ever, allow themselves to male a re- 
flection, what a sort of creature is this body of mine? and 
how, and by what means, do the several parts of it serve 
for those several purposes for which I use them daily? 
Among ail those that do use the body, and the several or- 
gans and instruments of action that do belong to it, how 
seldom do the most that do so, ever take notice what a 
sort of structure this is, and how it comes to be framed for 
such uses as the several parts of itserve for! That argues 
a great deal of stupidity among us, that we should move 
our hands, and feet, and eyes, as we do from day to day, 
and never consider with ourselves how these come to be 


moving things, or which way, or by what means, they are 


moved; as to think of the many instruments of this body 
that serve the purposes of motion, with what curiosity all 
those muscles are contrived and framed, without which 
there could be no motion, and whichif there were not such 
variety of them, there would not be that variety of motion 
that we find, so many several muscles, no less than six be- 
longing to each eye, that it may be capable of moving this 
way and that way, upward, downward, obliquely, and 
transversely. There could be no motion, if there were 
not such instruments lodged and placed on purpose to sub- 
serve this end. 

And as little do the most consider the movements of their 
own spirits, of their inward man; what kind of induce- 
ments they are that the mind of man is carried by, this 
way and that; how it is enabled to form designs and to 
contrive methods for the accomplishment of them, and to 
take such and such courses to bring them about. We use 
these noble powers and faculties every day, which we 
never consider, never contemplate.. If we did allow our- 
selves to reflect and look a little inward upon ourselves, 
especially upon the powers of our own minds and spirits, 
and consider how they come to be engaged in action, this 
way and that, it were impossible but that such contempla- 
tion as that would carry up our souls to adore their own 
Father, the Father of spirits, and the Father of lights: He 
that had the fashioning of the spirit of man within him, 
and who doth order the course and current of all its mo- 


| tions, together with the inducements by which it should 


be made capable of moving this way and that, with so 
singular and profound wisdom, as that, if we did but more 
in this respect consider ourselves, we could not but more 
admire him, 

But this is plain and evident, that whether you look 


| upon the spirit of a man as rational, or as regenerate and 


holy, it cannot but move towards an end. There is nothing 
that a man doth as a man, no human action, (assuch,) but 
is done for an end. And there is no end that any can pro- 
pose to himself, but under the notion of attainable; and 
there is nothing that a man can design or project as attain- 
able, but it must be also inasmuch as it is attainable and 
hopeful; hopeful, inasmuch. as hope hath reference to 
that which is good, and that which is future; inasmuch 
as that which one proposeth to himself, under the notion of 
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an end, must be a good. That which is apprehended as 


an evil, we avert, we shun, we fly from naturally, by the | him, that he 


natural constitution of our own souls; and that which we 
apprehend as good, we pursue and press towards it. Hope 
having for its object only that which is good, and that 
which is future, a distant good that Iam not possessed of 
yet. It is impossible I can propose any thing to myself as 
my end, but at the same time, when I make it my end, I 
make it the object of my hope; and while I am pursuing 
it, all the series and course of the actions which I do in 
the pursuit and prosecution of it, Ido continually, as having 
my mind all along influenced and animated by the hope 
of attaining it; for if I did not hope, I would give it over, 
never make one step more towards it. That whereof I 
simply despair, I must by the necessity that my own rea- 
son lays upon me, (as I am a reasonable creature,) give it 
over, and do no more towards it. 

This is the state of things with man as he is a reasona- 
ble creature. Look upon his soul as it is rational; thus it 
is with him; and look upon it as regenerate and holy, that 
spoils nobody’s fhtellectuals. A man is not less rational 
for being regenerate, but the more; it mends his intellect- 
uals. Them that were before foolish, and deceived, and 
disobedient, and serving divers lusis and pleasures, when 
by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, they are (as it were) new made; now they re- 
cover their understanding, and a rectitude of mind to that 
degree, that they now act more like men than ever they 
did before. Andtherefore, whether you look upon the soul 
of man as rational, or as regenerate, the influence of hope 
is of most absolute necessity to his pursuing any end or 
design whatsoever. But then, 

2. If you do also consider the nature of hope, and its 
most proper and connatural work, to wit, to bear up the 
soul in a continual conflict with the difficulties it meets 
with, or is liable to meet with, in the way to its end. 
Therefore (as I told you before) as the objects of hope is 
somewhat good and future, so it is also attended with dif 
ficulty. So moralists usually give the notion of hope, and 
add that as the proper distinction of it from mere desire; 
for the object of desire is also somewhat good and future, 
appearing to be good and at a distance. If it were good, 
and not future, it would be the object of delight and joy; 
that is the exercise of the soul towards a present good, and 
wherewith it hath actual union already. But a distant 
zood, both that which is apprehended to be in itself good 
and desirable and good for me, and which is at a distance, 
the affection that the sou] exerciseth towards it, is desire, 
unto which if you superadd that further character of the 
object, to wit, an arduousness and difficulty of attaining 
the thing I purpose to myself, then it becomes the object 
of hope, Ii is the proper and connatural work of hope to 
contend with difficulty in attaining, or in the way towards 
the attaining that good, which we propose to ourselves to 
enjoy. 

Therefore now, this being the office and work of hope, 
uls proper and specifying work, that by which it is distin- 
guished from mere desire, to cope and contend with diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of attaining my end; the many 
difficulties that do fall into the course of a Christian, do 
give him that constant exercise through the whole of his 
course, that if there be not a hope maintained in him, 
Preporouede to those difficulties, and that may enable 

im to keep on the conflict with them, the whole design of 
Christianity must needs be laid aside, and given up. It 
is not possible, that according to the constitution of the hu- 
man nature, (and especially taking it in its regenerate state, 
which makes it so much the more reasonable and intelli- 
gent thing, than it was before,) I say, it is impossible it 
could hold on that course, were it not by the influence of 
this hope. 

And that leads me to consider, particularly, the man 
difficulties that occur in the course of a Christian, whic 
are only superable by that principle of divine hope which 
God hath planted in him for this very purpose, to keep 
hum in that course which he himself hath prescribed to 
him, and which leads to that glorious, blessed end, his own 
salvation. : 

Ishall but mention to you, to this purpose, some of the 
greater and more observable of those difficulties which a 
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Christian’s hope is to contend with, and must conquer for 
may be finally saved. As, is 

Difficully 1. The invisibility of those objects, about 
which he is to be principally exercised through the whole 
of his course. When this is the state of one’s case, that 
the objects wherewith we must have most of all to do; 
and wherein the sum of our felicity lies, and from whence 
all our present vigour and liveliness, and the continued 
strength of our souls for all the exercises of the Christian 
life, is to be drawn forth; when they are all things that lie 
quile out of sight with us, what should a man do in this 
case if it were not for hope? That hope which has a pre- 
apprehension of such things, and makes a representation 
of them to me, though they are unseen things. Herein 
lies the peculiarity and glory of hope, that it can do so. 
With that sort of objects doth its chief business lie. As 
in the remaining part of this verse, “ We are saved by 
hope; but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man 
seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” If there were not such 
a principle and power in a Christian as hope, referring to 
things unseen, whereas all his support, and all his vigour, 
and the liveliness of his spirit, through the whole of his 
course, must be derived and drawn from such things, 
what would become of him, if he had not that principle in 
him, by which he could converse with things that are out 
of sight ? it, 

You have been formerly told, that hope, in all its exer- 
cises. with reference to the final felicity of a saint, it 
grounds upon faith. I first believe the divine word, and 
that word becomes to me a clear and vivid representation 
of all things whereby the soul goes forth, in all the power 
of hope, to contend forwards towards them. It reaches 
forth to them by hope, when once it hath believed the re- 
ality and truth of them by faith. And so you come to have 
these two twisted together. ‘Their object is the same, and 
their exercises conjunct, though they are distinet. “ Faith 
is the substance (the hypostasis) of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen,” Heb. xi. 1. 

To tell a Christian that hath engaged in a new and dis- 
tinct way from that which is held by the universality of 
men besides, “ You are now launched out upon a peculiar 
bottom of your own, pray what are the things that you 
design to entertain yourself with from day to day through 
the whole of your course? Why, they are things (saith 
he) that lie quite above this sphere,—things quite out of 
sight to you, and things that are quite out of sight to my- 
self, as to any such eye as is common to me and.to you. 
But, then, how will you come at these things?—What 
commerce have you with them? Why, I have that hope 
within me, grounded upon a steadfast belief of the Divine 
revelation of such things as Iam sure cannot deceive me, 
by which my view of these is as clear as the things that 
are seen are clear to your view. And I should disdain to 
have my principal converse with them, or that they should 
be the chief object of the exercise of this soul of mine, 
now by Divine grace renewed, filled with new light, and 
with new inclinations, if they were not things of that pe- 
culiar and distinct kind that they are of, that is, invisi- 
ble. Ifthey were things that could be seen; if they were 
things that lay obvious to the notice of so mean a principle 
as your sense is, they would be too base things for me, I 
could not tell how to warrant myself, to justify myself; I 
could not answer it to myself, much less to him that hath 
given me the new law that Iam to be governed by, if ! 
should longer confine myself to so mean things: but be- 
cause they are things not to he seen, quite out of sight, 
therefore doth my soul choose that noble employment, to 
be taken up about these things peculiarly from day to day. 
If they were not so high as to be quite out of sight, they 
were too low and too mean for me.” So saith the renew- 
ed soul. 

But here is a difficulty not superable by any thing but 
a divine hope; that the best of the things which the soul 
is to be conversant about, and taken up with every day, 
lie quite out of sight; what could we do in sucha case, if 
it were not for such a hope as can see, and. discern, and 
anticipate, and give a preventive enjoyment of things that 
cannot be seen? And, : 

Difficulty 2. The suitableness and gratefulness of things 
of sense, of sensible things, is another great difficulty, that 
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our hope is continually to conflict with, and to carry the 
Christian over. Things that are more suitable to an ani- 
mal life and the sensible nature; they are things that lie 
under view continually; they are present and obvious; 
they are pleasing and entertaining to the sensitive nature 
that we carry*about with us. And yet the soul must be 
under continual restraint as to whatsoever complacential 
relishes it can ever take in such things. Here lies the dif- 
ficulty ; here are things suitable and pleasing to sense, to 
flesh and blood; and in reference to these things the soul 
can exert no desire, no delight; can take no grateful com- 
placency in them, but is under continual restraint. The 
regenerate soul cannot wallow in sensual pleasures; it 
may not do so; it hath a law laid upon it, and a law put 
into it, by which it finds itself to be under a prohibition. 
And therefore is this sort of men a wonder to the rest of 
the world; they think it strange they do not run with them 
“into the same excess of riot,” 1 Pet. iv. 4, They cannot 
allow themselves to be sensual with the fleshly, worldly 
with the worldly, covetous with the covetous. If they do, 
they call their own state and standing in Christ under 
dreadful suspicions. If they can be ambitions, and covet- 
ous, and volupttous, men grossly voluptuous, they draw 
their state into question. But what is it that restrains 
them, and composes them to a holy kind of severity in this 
respect, but the power of divine hope? ‘“ Gird up the loins 
of your minds, be sober, and hope to the end,” 1 Pet. i. 13. 
Here appears the necessary influence of this hope to pre- 
serve a just restraint on the soul through the whole of our 
course, while our way lies amidst so many sensible things, 
that are so entertaining and tempting to our natures. We 
are to “live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, looking for the blessed hope, and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
Wit. 11. 11, 42: 

It must be considered, that regeneration and the partici- 
pation of the new nature (as I have told you before) did 
not spoil any man’s reason, nor his intellectuals; so, nor 
doth it spoil his sensitive faculties neither. Such a one 
you must understand still to have as good senses as other 
men have, and senses as apt to entertain and please them- 
selves, on proper suitable objects, as other men. Do you 
think they cannot taste the relishes of meats and drinks, 
as well as others can, or what else may be pleasing and 
grateful to the bodily sense? But they may not, they are 
under a restraint; they must converse shyly and cautiously, 
and with great cireumspection, with all such kind of ob- 
jects. And what doth enable them to do so? They are 
enabled to be sober, because they “ hope continually,”— 
hope on to the end “for the grace that is to be brought 
unto them at the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” and their 
“ looking for the blessed hope and glorious appearing of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And in the 
power of that hope they live, not only righteously and 
godly, but soberly, in this present world. 

Though that is an argument, indeed, of the general Jan- 
zuor of Christianity at this day, and particularly of Chris- 
tian hope, that greater latitudes are commonly taken 
among those that profess religion, in these our days, than 
have been heretofore. And it is sad to think it should be 
so as to meats and drinks, and apparel], and whatsoever 
borders upon luxury. Truly reformed Christendom is 
not itself; England is not itself; London is not itself; the 
families of persons professing godliness are not what the 
were in these respects. And certain it is, by how much 

“more sensual inclination doth prevail, Christian hope doth 
proportionably so much the more languish. And, 

Difficulty 3° Another difficulty, that the hope of a 
Christian has to contend with, is his foregoing all that he 
hath in this world for Christ’s sake, whensoever he is 
thereunto called, by the concurrence of Christian precepts 
with present providences. When those so state his case 
to him, as that it comes to this present posture; things 
stand thus with him, and towards him, as they lie under 
his present view in such a juncture. “ I must now disobey 
Christ, or I must lose and forego what is most desirable 
and delectable to me in this world, it may be, this very 
life itself. So hath the Divine rule, and the Divine pro- 
vidence, taken together, stated my case, as to bring matters 
to this pinch, this necessity. I must forsake all, abandon 
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whatsoever is most pleasing to me in all this world, even 
life itself, if that be required and called for upon the same 
terms. 

There is a mighty difficulty in this case upon persons 
that dwell in human flesh, and that have faculties about 
them which do contemper and suit them to this sensible 
world in which they live. They have not only the diffi- 
culty upon them, that, while they enjoy such things they 
must enjoy them under a restraint ; (as you heard before;) 
but whensoever they are called for, they must part wiih 
them without regret; willingly part with, and forego all. 
They cannot enjoy them, but under restraint; and they 
must part with them, and that without regret, if they be 
called for, As it is not more the commendation than it 
was the duty of those of whom the apostle speaks: ‘‘ They 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” Heb. x. 34. And 
why did they so? They did it in the power of this same 
Christian hope, as knowing they had in heaven “a better 
and more enduring substance.” It was the hope of that 
which made them willingly part with, and forego, all that 
they had and enjoyed here. 

And this is the tenor of the Christian law that lies upon 
them, as you have it from the mouth of our blessed Lord 
himself: “If any man doth not forsake all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple;” (Luke xiv. 33.) he cannot bea 
Christian, unless (suppositis supponendis) supposing such 
things as may be alist he doth forsake all, when the 
particular juncture happens; he doth now discover that 
he hath not the root of the matter in him, if he be not con- 
tent to forsake all for my sake. But it isa Christian hope 
that enables him to do so; because that hope possesseth 
him with a persuasion that he shall gain by it more than 
all he loseth. ‘“ We have forsaken all and followed thee,” 
say the disciples unto Christ; and you shall be no losers, 
saith he tothem. Take but my word, and you will have 
ground enough for that hope, that it shall not turn to your 
final loss. None that forsake houses, or lands, or father, 
or mother, or brother, or sister, for my sake, and for the 
Gospel, but shall have in this world a hundred-fold, and 
hereafter eternal life. And it is the hope of this that 
makes a Christian willing to say, Then I can be content 
to let all go; aye, even let all go; he hath not deceived 
me that hath told me, and he will never deceive me that 
hath told me, that I shall not be a final loser by it at length. 
And, LR 

Difficulty 4. There is this further difficulty in it, that 
he must, in some cases, not only lose all that he enjoys, but 
he must suffer all that it can be in the power of men to in- 
flict, as to positive miseries and evils, that are of the great- © 
est pungency unto the flesh and the sense that we carry 
about with us. All must be willingly undergone that is 
evil to our flesh, as all must be forgone that is good and 
grateful to it. And what shall enable any to do so, but 
the power of this hope? 

_ How full is the Scripture and history of these instances! 
As fall as it is of instances of the continual persecutions 
of Christians and Christianity itself, from age to age, ever 
since there came to be any such thing obtaining in the 
world. And it is proportionably full of instances of the 
power of this hope, carrying them whose hearts it did ani- 
mate, through whatsoever difficulties they had to encoun- 
ter in this case. That “cloud of witnesses,” (which the 
apostle sets before our eyes in that 11th chapter of the 
Hebrews, and that we referred to but now,) so he calls 
those many witnesses, a cloud, a mighty cloud of such 
witnesses, all testifying to this one thing, to wit, to the 
power of that faith, and consequently to that hope, by 
which these mentioned were carried through such suffer- 
ings, calumnies, as there you read of: “ They were tempted, 
they were slain with the sword, they were sawn asunder, 
they wandered up and down in sheep-skins and goat-skins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented ;” men “of whom the 
world was not worthy.” And amidst all these things they 
despised deliverance. And why? Because they hoped for 
“a better resurrection.” It was that faith which carried 
them through all, which is described at the first verse, to 
be “the substance of the things not seen, and the evidence 
of the things hoped for,” Heb. xi.1. The great things we 
hope for are made substantial tous; we have that clear 
and substantiating representation of them before our eyes. 
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And therefore, how many thousand deaths can we go 
through by the power of this hope ;—that hope itself being 
upheld and maintained all along by an immediate Divine 
ower! ' 
qi And therefore is it that we read of such joy, and triumph, 
and exultation, in the midst of all these sufferings, which 
it was possible for human wit toinvent, and human power 
toexecute. It was not yet more than what they have been 
enabled to bear, and bear with a great deal of triumph 
many times; so as that it appeared that they had all under 
their feet; they could trample upon dangers and deaths, 
and were superior to them; they could not fasten upon 
them, they could take no hold of their spirits. If one 
should lead you through the sufferings of Christians in the 
ten persecutions by pagans; their sufferings aflerward by 
the Arians, who were not less bloody and cruel than the 
former ; their sufferings more lately by the papists, which 
after followed, from age to age, for twelve hundred years 
together; sufferings in this kind in this land, and suffer- 
ings in several adjoining countries. How numerous in- 
stances have we of the power of this hope in carrying the 
poor ‘sufferers through, so as that not only have they not 
been removed from their Christian profession by all that 
they have suffered and endured ; but not from their alacrity 
and cheerfulness of spirit: yea, that hath not only con- 
tinued, but increased, and grown higher, more and more 
vigorous and glorious in them, by how much the more 
the approaches of trouble and danger were nearer. The 
speeches that have been uttered by many of them, even in 
the midst of their sufferings, have shown a triumphant 
glorying joy in their hearts, which is the continual issue of 
this hope: ‘We rejoice in hope of the glory of God ;” and 
thereupon. “ we glory in tribulation,” Rom. v. 3,4. They 
gloried in tribulation, because they did rejoice in hope of 
the divine glory. 

And therefore have they been enabled to brow-beat their 
enemies, their tormentors, the executioners of all those 
tragical things upon them which they suffered; as when 
one should be able to tell the tyrant, after he had received 
so many wounds in his body, I thank thee, (oh tyrant,) that 
thov. hast made me so many mouths wherewith to preach 
Christ; for I take every wound thou hast given me to be 
anew mouth wherewith to utter the divine praises, and 
wherewith to preach and magnify my Redeemer. With 
multitudes of instances that one might give of the like 
kind; which show that the hope that lived in their souls, 
whilst they were even dying, did not only keep them from 
denying Christ,—did not only maintain religion, and keep 
that alive in them; but made it triumph in a high degree 
of liveliness, vigour, and joy, that showed itself more ex- 
alted amidst those exercises, than when there were no 
trials, no danger in view. And again, * 

Difficulty 5. The many temptations and buffetings in 
their spirits, which Christians do more ordinarily expe- 
rience in their course through the world. Nothing could 
carry through the vexation of this, (which cometh nearer, 
a great deal nearer, than what men can do when they only 
torture the outward man,) but only this hope; “ God shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.” ‘Though we be 
vexed with his suggestions, and very vexatious ones some- 
times they are, when blasphemous thoughts are injected 
and cast in; there is an endeavour to fence against them, 
but they cannot keep them off; the tempter indeed cannot 
make the soul close or comply with the design of his tempta- 
tions, but he doth vex by tempting; and that temptation 
cannot but be vexing, when the soul is solicited to think 
all the evil thoughts that the wicked one can be author or 
parent of to him, concerning God, and Christ, and religion, 
and many false ones concerning himself. All the con- 
tinual vexing temptations that the soul is followed with 
from day to day, it is only the hope of final victory that 
carries it through. I hope it will not be so always; I hope 
God will give me a complete victory at last; he will bruise 
Satan under my feet.ere long. And, 

Difficulty 6. The complication of bodily and spiritual 
distempers together, so incident even to the generality of 
Christians ; a great deal of lassitude and dulness upon 
the outward man; the prevalence of melancholy fumes 
and vapours, which fall in, with a dark mind and dead 
heart; and for those continual outeries, “Oh, wretched 
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man that Iam, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death!” Rom. vii. 24. It is only deliverance in hope that 
carries through all this difficulty ; “ Thanks be to God, who 
hath given us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
1 Cor. xv.57. I have conquest and victory in Christ, that 
hath loved me; I am many times in myself-overcome, but 
in him many times I do overcome, and shall finally over- 
come. And, ane, E ae 

Difficulty 7. Divine desertions ; when all these happen 
to meet together upon a poor creature, and God is with- 
drawn over and besides,—what a difficulty is here! The 
withdrawing of such a presence as even that wicked Saul 
was capable of, how distressing was it to him when he was 
sensible of it! There was a presence of God, whereof he 
had experience ; but far beneath the exeellency and delec- 
tableness of that gracious divine presence that he affords 
to his own, those that are peculiar to him; yet when Saul 
had lost that more exterior divine presence, saith he to 
Samuel, (when he had procured him to be raised from the 
dead, as that text doth please to express,) “I am greatly 
distressed ; the Philistines make war upon me, and God is 
departed from me,” 1 Sam. xxvii. 15. : ; 

And it is so with a poor Christian; many times men are 
let loose upon him; the devil is let loose upon him; there 
isa great deal of distemperature and deadness within; and 
at the same time God is gone and withdrawn from him; 
in his sense and apprehension gone; to appearance gone. 
And in that case, as to actual comfort, idem est esse et ap- 
parere; idem non esse, eb non apparere ; to seem and to be, 
as to comfort.in such a case. Here is nothing to bear up 
now but hope. I hope all this darkness will be over; all 
these clouds will vanish and flee away; “T will hope in 
God, that I shall yet praise him; for heis the health of my 
countenance, and my God ;—why art thou cast down, O 
mysoul? Trust in God, for I shall yet praise him,” (Psalm 
xlii. and xliiz) I shall yet see a morning after so black 
and tempestuous a.night. And, : 

Difficulty 8. 'Thé wearisomeness of duty and exercises 
of religion, in the midst of all this, is yet a further diff- 
culty to a poor awakened soul. ‘That is, he finds this to 
be the state of his case, that, in all the mentioned respects, 
let it be as ill with him as it can be supposed, yet he must 
not turn aside from following the Lord. I am in the way 
wherein I must persist; I must pray still, and hear still, 
and approach his table stil]. To go on im such a course 
of duty as this, when the mind is dark, and the heart is 
dead, and there is a great weight and pressure lying upon 
the soul, and God is withdrawn, and I come to one duty 
after another, and one ordinance after another, and get 
nothing; this is hard-and heavy work; still to be (as the 
case is represented with the disciples) fishing all! the night, ~ 
and nothing taken. Now it is nothing but hope that can 
support and bear up in this case; this is the way of the 
Lord in which Tam, and this way I hope will have a good 
end. Though I walk heavily, and the chariot wheels 
seem to be taken off; though my soul is not the chariot or 
a willing people, as sometimes it hath been; yet I must 
hold on my course; I must persist in it. There is that in 
him all this while, that will not let him desist, will not let 
him give over; no, by no means; he hath that sense of 
duty, that conscience towards God, that light concerning 
the equity and reasonableness of the thing, that keeps him 
to it. God must have his homage, however it is with me, 
whether it be better or worse; I must not defraud God; I 
must do such and such acts, as acts of duty and obedience 
to the Lord of my life and being, whatever becomes of me. 
He hath a secret hope, that all will issue well; and there- 
fore holds on in his course. Fear will not let him go back; 
and hope draws him forward; for we are not to suppose 
that the asserting the necessity of the one of these is a 
diminution of, or detraction from, the necessary influence 
of the other. We need all God’s means and methods to 
help and urge us on in our way and course. And I might 
add to all this, 

Difficulty 9. _'The continual view of prevailing wicked- 
ness; a most afflicting and discouraging thing! When a 
Christian’s way towards the end God hath set in view be- 
fore him lies in a world overrun with wickedness, and 
wherein they that curse God are secure; he can turn his’ 
eye no way but he sees a world full of atheism, full of in- 
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fidelity, full of contempt of God, and full of rebellion 
against him. I hope (saith he) truth, and righteousness, 
and religion, and the love and fear of God, will triumph 
over all this at last. And because he so hopes, he persists 
and goes on in his weil*chosen way. And in the last 
place, which I will close with, 

Difficulty 10. The slow progress of the Christian inte- 
rest, and the diffusion of the knowledge of Christ in the 
world; a most aiflictive discouraging thing to all that are 
lovers of “our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Indeed, it 
is that which would have a more particular aspect upon 
the condition of the faithful ministers of the Gospel to see 
that the most part of their labours is labour in vain. 

And you know how far the temptation as to this hath 
prevailed; I said, I will speak no more in his name, (saith 
the prophet,) “but thy word was as fire in my bones,” (Jer. 
xx. 9.) that was not to be restrained. It isa very uncom- 


fortable thing to labour in this kind, with the souls of men, ' 


which we apply ourselves to as reasonable, as intelligent, 
as capable of understanding us, and understanding the 
value of souls, and the differences of time and eternity, of 
present and everlasting things; to deal with such upon 
agreed principles between them and us; so as that they 
say, whatsoever wespeakto them in the name of the Lord, 
itis all true. They grant as much as we would have them 
grant, and acknowledge whatsoever, as to every thing we 
propound to them, especially in the greatest and most im- 
portant things, which are also things of ihe greatest evi- 
dence and clearness, so as to force an acknowledgment; 
and so as that, when we deal with men about these things, 
(as you heard from that scripture lately,) we have nothing 
to do but to commend ourselves to the consciences of men 
in the sight of God. We appeal to you, whether these 
things be not true that we say to you, in the name of the 
Lord, yea orno. And they are generally acknowledged 
to be so. It is acknowledged that there is a world to come; 
that there is a state of retribution ; that there is a judg- 
ment day, when men are to receive “ the things done in 
ihe body, whether they be good or evil;” and wherein 
only a spiritual holy life, begun here in this world, will 
end in eternal life; and prevailing wickedness, continued 
in, will end in eternal death. 

These things we represent and lay before men in the 
name of the Lord, and they say itis all true. And yet they 
are the same men, Non persuadebis etiamsi persuascris ; 
though we have convinced men, we have not conquered 
them; we have persuaded, and all signifies nothing; and 
it is because they have no hope. It is an observable ex- 
pression, that, in the 18th of Jeremiah, (1 have formerly 
told you of another like it, chap. ii. 25. and it is worth our 
notice,) ‘ Return ye, now, every one from his evil ways, 
and make your ways and yourdoings good,” Jer. xviii. 11, 
12. So God bespeaks them by the prophet, or the prophet 
bespeaks them in the name of God: “ But they said there 
is no hope, but we will walk after our own devices, and 
will every one do the imagination of his evil heart.” Be- 
cause there isno hope; we have no hope that ever we 
shall be able to alter our course, or that ever we shall be 
able to do good of it in an attempt of reformation; and 
therefore, we will go on as we have done. 

Truly then, this is the sense and posture of them that 
we have to deal with in the name of the Lord; they will 
not turn, because there is no hope; the case would be the 
same with us now, who so deal with men; that is, we 
should give over treating with them if we had no hope; 
we would speak to them no more in that name, nor open 
a Bible in our solemn assemblies, if we had no hope; but, 
because we haye this hope, we use great freedom ot speech, 
we hope we shall prevail at Jength; and we hope, how- 
ever, that our blessed Lord Jesus shall have a glorious 
body out of this world before he hath done; a glorious 
community, that shall be associated to “the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born, written in heaven ; 
the innumerable company. of angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect;” whether men we speak to now in his 
name do hear or forbear, he shall have a glorious assem- 
bly above. “ He'will be glorified in all them that believe,” 
because the Gospel testimony was received. That will be 
a triumphant day; and our hope of bearing a share and 
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part in the triumphs of that day carries us through; and 
we go on, notwithstanding this great difficulty; a princi- 
pal difficulty it isto us, But itis a common difficulty to 
“all that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity;” ac- 
cording as it is the common desire to have the Christian 
religion, in the power, life, and vigour of it, spread; and 
that more souls may be proselyted and brought in: all that 
love Christ, and all that love the souls of men, cannot but 
have this desire; and accordingly the difficulty and trou- 
ble is great that they have continually to conflict with, that 
so little is done in this case, and that they see so little 
done in their day. But the hope of a glorious issue niust 
carry you through all these difficulties. This will have a 
glorious end at last. 


» 





SERMON XXIL* 


Rom. viii. 24. 


We are saved by hope 


We have insisted largely in opening to you the great 
important truth contained in these words; and now, our 
vet ates business is to malte some use of it, which 
will be, 

Use 1. In divers instructive inferences that this truth 
will afford us. As, 

Inference 1. If we are saved by hope, then we are lost 
by despair ; no inference can be more plain. 

If the souls of men are to be saved by hope, they are 
liable to be lost by despair. And.it hath been my great 
design, from this and some other texts, to do what in me 
should lie to keep you from that horrid gulf.. But I must 
in faithfulness tell you, that there is, as to this, most dan- 
ger where there is least apprehension or suspicion of it. 
‘There is a raging despair, and there is a silent dead dc- 
spair. This latter is the fullest of danger, according as it 
is less obvious unto observation, and lies as a mortal dis- 
ease in wrapping the hearts of them who suspect nothing 
less than that.they should be despairing creatures. Brt 
when we are told that we are saved by hope, it cannot be 
understood by any hope whatsoever; for there is a hope 
that will undo, that will destroy; and so you may, ere 
long, have opportunity to know too, that there is a despair 
which is as necessary, as there is a hope that is mortal 
and destructive; but there is with all a deadly despair, 
that kills and destroys when it is never felt. 

When we say we are saved by hope, it must be meant 
by the truly Christian hope; that hope that is vital, lively; 
the terminus productus in regeneration: “ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead,” 1 Pet. 1.3. We are begotten to a lively hope, a 
hope that lives. The want of this hope is the despair I 
mean; and it would not be despair in every subject; but 
in such a subject as is capable of that hope, and where 
that hope ought to be, it is despair. As the want of life is 
death in a man, but not in a stone; when there is not a 
lively hope terminating upon God, and upon a blessed 
eternity, and an unseen glory ; when there 1s not such a 
hope, where that hope hath not its proper place, there lies 
and lurks this deadly despair. A vacancy of hope towards 
God and the blessedness of the other state, where it ought 
to be, and which indeed doth carry much of the essence 
in it (as we shall have further occasion to note) of thenew 
creature; and it is the very perfection of human nature 
itself; to wit, to have a soul directed towards God by the 
power of a vital hope, continually expecting felicity and 
blessedness from him; I say, the vacancy of it is despair. 
But that perfection of our nature, regeneration brings in 
and supplies. ‘“ We are begotten again to a lively hope ;” 
as the degeneration, deformity, and depravedness of haman 
nature expels and keeps it out. But it so much belongs 
to a man as aman, that, as Philo Judeeus (who speaks but 
as such a one) doth filly enough say, Hope in God is so 
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much of human natare, that he is unworthy to be called a 
man that is destitute of it. Now that soul is destitute of 
it that hath no commerce with God, that hath nothing to 
do with him day by day. Where there is no hope, there 
is despair God-ward, ‘‘ without God, and without hope,” 
Eph. ii. 12, You (whoever it be) that transact all your 
affairs without God, have nothing to do with God from 
morning to night, you have no hope; none of this vital 
hope, this living hope, by which we are to be saved. Do 
you hope in God, when you have nothing to do with him, 
when you mind him not, when no thought of him comes 
into your heart ? 

I pray, let none so deceive themselves as to think that 
there is no such thing as despair when they feel not the 
flames of hell in their souls; for, sure a lethargy may be 
as mortal as a burning fever; when there is such a stupi- 
dity upon the soul, such a mindlessness of God, that there 
is m reference to him neither fear nor hope. And as our 
present state is, even in reference to the business of salva- 
tion, there cannot be hope but there must be fear too ; there 
is no such hope as to exclude fear in the present state, nor 
such fear as to exclude hope. But here is the dismal state 
of the case, as to the most, that they have neither hope nor 
fear in reference to the affairs of their souls, and their 
everlasting concerns; wherever they are, they have no 
thoughts of such matters; there is neither hope nor fear, 
And where, then, is that which should save you? If we 
are indeed to be saved by hope, we are lost by the vacancy 
of it, and when there is no such thing as fear also. But 
doth such a supine neglectfulness and oscitancy, with re- 
ference to the concerns of our souls and our everlasting 
state, agree with the common notion of us all; that this 
present state is but a state of probation and preparation, in 
reference to a final and eternal state? Is it so indeed ? 
And have we in reference to that final state, neither hope 
nor fear’? What is like to be the issue of this? But, 

Inference 2. We again infer, that the happiness of a 
Christian is future ; for it is the object of hope,—that hope 
which is to have a continual influence upon his salvation. 
Now tke object of hope is somewhat future and unseen ; 
somewhat that lies out of sight as yet. ‘‘ We are saved by 
hope; but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man 
-seeth, why doth he yet hope for it? But if we hope for that 
which we see not, then do we with patience wait for it ;” 
as the following words of the text show us. Understand 
and consider aright then, the state of one thatis a Chris- 
tian indeed. He is one that hath his best and supreme 
good lying in futurity, and out of sight. He lives by that 
faith “ which is the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen,” Heb. xi. 1. He is one that 
hath not his.good things here, Luke xvi. 25. This is a 
true account of his state; his portion is not in this life, 
Psal. xvi. 1. His estate lies in reversion; it is somewhat 
expected, somewhat looked for ; he takes hold of it by that 
hope which is cast, “as an anchor of the soul, within the 
veil; (Eleb. vi. 19, 20.) whither Jesus, the forerunner, for 
us entered ;” and so his title is sure, for there is such a 
one gone before, who, having procured, is thereupon gone 
to take possession of his inheritance for him. 

Then, if you are to make an estimate or judgment of the 
condition of a Christian, a saint, a child of God, do not 
judge of it by present appearance, and the external state 
of his present case, whi-e he is here in this world; so it 
may be an appearance, not only mean, but frightful ;— 
you may behold him not only a despised one, but a hated 
one, persecuted, trodden under foot by an injurious, angry 
world ;—angry for this, that he seems not to have his sa- 
tisfaction in the same tbings that they have, but to be aim- 
ing at somewhat else above and beyond them. . This is 
displeasing ; this is ungrateful. The world doth not un- 
derstand such a sort of men; “ Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God !—therefore the world knoweth us 
not, (1 John ili. 1.) because it knew him not.” It knows 
nothing at all of this race, neither father, nor children. The 
world knows nothing of them; it cannot tell how to form 
an idea, a distinct notion, of this sort of men, that are so 
descended, and of such a parentage. They are men of an- 
other-genius, another spirit, another kind of design. ‘The 
tendency of their course is another way, and they know 
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not! what to make of it; “therefore the world knoweth us 
not, because it knew him not;” and because it doth not 
mow, it hates. And all the effects of hatred many times 
appear mighty conspicuous towards that sort of men ; and 
would do more, it is likely, if they did appear more like 
themselves, and did more plainly avow their unrelated- 
ness to this world, and their relation to and expectations 
from an upper world, a higher world. But as it is, as the 
divine nature that is in them doth more or less speak forth, 
and show itself, so it stirs the indignation of a deserted 
forsaken world against them, in whom that nature is and 
doth appear. And then, by this means, they come to be 
counted the scum and offscouring of all things. 

"Therefore their condition is not to be judged of by such 
measures as these; do not judge of the bonum, the optabile, 
what is good, and what is desirable in the state of a sincere 
living Christian, by these present appearances, that-lie un- 
der common view, as now he is a mean, despised, hated 
thing, but consider him in that state which his hopes do 
aim at and tend to, and then you will behold him arrayed 
with the garments of salvation; for it is the hope of salva- 
tion that aids him, animates him, and carries him through 
his course, and which finally will actually save him. Be- 
hold him as he is crowned with a diadem of glory, and 
associated with that blessed community of saved ones, as 
one that comes to bear his part in adorning the triumphs 
of his great and glorious Lord and Redeemer, in that day 
when he shall-appear to be “‘admired in his saints, andto 
be glorified in all them that believe ;”” because the Gospel 
testimony was received among them in the proper day and 
season thereof. And judge now what it is to be a Chris- 
tian; take your measuresof the state of a Christian by 
what he hopes for; not by what he is, but what he rea- 
sonably and-groundedly hopes tobe. And again, 

Inference 3. The futurities of a Christian are far more 
considerable than all the present enjoyments of this world. 
“We are saved by hope;” and, for this world, it is well if 
we can be saved from it; but we are never to expect being 


saved by it; but by the hope of these great futurities we 


are saved. Then, certainly, a Christian’s futurities are far 
more considerable, and far more eligible, than all present 
worldly enjoyments whatsoever. And you may judge so 
by this, that such a one isinspired from heaven itself with 
such a hope as this, that makes him neglect all this earth, 
and breathe and tend continually upwards. That is a true 
judgment which proceeds from the directions and opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. He that hath made them hope 
hath made them thus judge, (for they do not hope irra- 
tionally or brutishly,) that the enjoyments of this world 
are not comparable to the expectations of believers in re- 
ference to the other world. You may trust to that judg- 
ment which is made in the virtue and by the special direc- 
tion of his Spirit, who is the God of hope: “*' The God of 
hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing,” as the 
apostle’s expression is, Rom. xv. 13. 

Therefore, if you would make a judgment in this case, 
which is the most desirable thing, a large, full, and opulent 
portion here in this world, or “an mbheritance with the 
saints in light,” guide your judgment, (if you cannot judge 
by an immediate light of your own,) by theirs, who may 
best be presumed to have light in this matter; to wit, that 


| have this divine principle put into them by God himself, 


which looks with neglect upon all present things, and 
waving and overlooking them, turns away from them, and 
tends its eye and course forwards towards an unseen glory 
and felicity elsewhere. We do commonly take that as 
likely to be true, which the wisest and most judicious 
commonly agree in. Now this is the agreed setise of all 
the children of God in all times and ages ; and thereupon 
they are carried, according to judgment and choice, to 
waive a present portion and felicity in this world, and seek 
it elsewhere ; we may certainly conclude, that the heaven- 
ly felicity, which is hoped for by this sort of men, is every 
way more considerable, eligible, and desirable, than the 
best wordly portion that can be had here on earth. But it 
is a great matter when we assent to this, (which we shall 
do notionally, as soon as we hear it notionally,) to have 
also the living sense thereof wrought into our souls, so as 
to be able to say, I not only know it to te so, but I feel it 
tobe so. But again, further, : : 
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Inference 4, We may infer that hope is the life of all true 
and serious religion. If there be any such thing as living 
Christianity among us, hope is the life of it. You will 
easily apprehend that religion is the way to felicity, the 
means to the blessed end. But what kind of religion must 
it be ? Not dead religion, but living; and there can be no 
living religion but what is animated by hope, and by the 
hope of that very end, to which it is itself in a tendency. 
The religion of the present state is nothing else but in- 
choate felicity; it is heaven begun; it isa coming to God, 
and tending towards him. It isone and the same principle 
by which any thing doth moveand rest. The same nature 
which is the principle of motion and of rest. If religion 
be a principle of motion to carry us unto God, it will be 
a principle of rest, to give us the actual repose and satisfac- 
tion and solace of soul, that being in him consists in. But 
this must be living religion, and not dead. And there can 
be no life in it, but as it is continually inspired by hope. 

Religion being an aiming at God, a tendency towards 
God, to wit, the religion of the way; the religion of the 
present state ; it must continually be influenced by such an 
apprehension as this, that he is willing to bea “ rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him,” ‘He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” Heb. xi.6. And it is this 
faith that is the immediate foundation of hope. I hope I 
shall find him the rewarder of my soa). I hope my labour 
in the Lord will not bein vain. nis is that that doth in- 
spirit religion, and make it a living thing. There isindeed 
a religion in the world that hath no life in it, that lies all 
in empty show, and form, and external appearance. But, 
if there be life in it, hope is the life of it. I hope I shall 
reach a blessed end at last in this way. The business of 
religion is to seek God; in seeking him I hope that I shall 
find him; I find life, and satisfaction, and felicity, and eter- 
nal blessedness in him. This hope is the soul of religion, 
and the very life of it. 

And you. ought to consider it so; that accordingly, the 
several parts of your religion may be animated and in- 
fluenced by it. Those are dull duties, that are not con- 
sidered as your way to yourend. Every such duty as we 
are now engaged in at this time should be considered thus: 
this is part of my way to heaven, part of my way toa bless- 
ed eternity; we are now met here with an expectation and 


hope, that we shall, ere long, be taken up to the “ general ’ 


assembly and church of the first-born; to am innumerable 
company of angels, and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” Heb. xii. 23. This would make the duties and or- 
dinances of every Lord’s day lively things with us, when 
we are all aiming to take hold, in every such duty, of “the 
end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls.” But if 
we come together here only to see one another’s faces, or 
to hear the sound of a few empty words, without knowing 
whither they tend, without minding to what end they serve, 
or what they aim at, or because we know not how else to 
spend so many hours of a day that is not allowed for our 
common labour; we shall make but a flat thing of our re- 
ligion. But if our religion be a living thing, hope is the 
end of it,—I hope my way will end in eternal felicity at 
length ; this is my way to God and glory, and to a blessed 
eternity. And, 

Inference 5. You may further learn that all serious reli- 
gion doth involve and carry in it a design for salvation and 
eternal blessedness: for we are saved by the hope of this, 
and there can be no hope of it without the design of it; 
what we hope for we design for, otherwise our hope is alto- 
gether a useless, inactive thing in us. Weare only saved 
by hope, as by hope we are prompted to design salvation, 
and aré made lively and vigorous in the prosecution of 
that design; which way else should hope save us, but as 
it engageth to lay a design for salvation, and asit enables 
us with life and vigour to prosecute that design, as a com- 
passable thing, as a thing that may be brought about, and, 
by God’s gracious vouchsafement, will and shall ? 

And it is therefore deeply to be considered, that our hope 
of being saved, and our design for salvation, must measure 
one another; he that drives no such design through the 
whole of his abode in this world, he must be looked upon 
as one of those (of whom I have told you before) that hath 
no hope in him; no living hope; was never begotten toa 
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lively hope. If he havea living hope in him of a final 
felicity in God, that will continually prompt him to design, 
and to prosecute his design with strength and vigour, for 
a blessed and a glorious eternity. And I pray let us make 
our reflection seriously upon this, as 1n the sight and pre- 
sence of God. Do we carry it from day to day as those 
that are striving a design for salvation and eternal glory? 
as those that are going to heaven ? as candidates of eter- 
nal heavenly felicity 2? Do we live likesuch? Thenshould 
we be every day on the wing, reaching forth (as it is the 
nature of hope to do) with fervent, raised aspirings towards 
the heavenly state. We that have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, groan within ourselves, (as it is spoken in the im- 
mediate foregoing verse in this context,) waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body; for :we are 
saved by hope, so the words are connected. Weare saved 
by the hope of that very state, wherein we are to be owned 
openly of God, as his children; which is here called the 


adoption, 

es was among the Romans a double adoption; there 
was a private adoption; that is, the foundations were laid 
by some private act. But afterwards it came to be de- 
clared im foro, and to be enrolled, that such a one did 
adopt such a one to be his son. And it is in reference to 
this latter sort of adoption, or the complement and solem- 
nization of it, that we are said to wait for the adoption ; 
that is, the children of God, they that were adopted before 
fundamentally; they yet wait for the solemnization of that 
adoption, when the manifestation shall be of the sons of 
God, when it shall be declared before angels and men, asit 
will, in the judgment of the great day, These I take for my 
sons and adopted ones; and it is by the hope of this we are 
saved, for we are saved by hope, as immediately there fol- 
loweth. And I say, that this hope can no otherwise save 
them, than as it doth continually influence a design of that 
salvation: But if our great business here in this world be 
from day to day nothing else but to feed upon the dust of 
the earth, and to please and indulge self and the flesh; if 
this be the design we are daily striving, we have none of 
this hope that saves souls; where that hope is, a corres- 
pondent design cannot but be. The religion of such in- 
volves and carries in it a continual design for the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly state; therefore nothing can be more 
incongruous and absurd, than to keep up a show and face 
of religion, while yet the hearts of men, if they will but re- 
fleet, are conscious to themselves of no such design: they 
are not diming at God, or at blessedness in God; the pos- 
sessing of a future felicity and glory in him, and with him. 
They cannot justly and truly pretend tosuchathing. Then 
(I say) is a course of religion the greatest absurdity in the 
world; to do in a continued course those actions that have 
only reference unto such an end, and never to refer to that 
end. Tobe religious without design,to wit,the proper design 
of religion, (which is felicity,) nothing can be more absurd. 

Objection. But it may be said, how is it possible that a 
man should be religious without design ? A man doth not 
act in religion, but it must be done voluntarily ; and if it be 
done voluntarily, it must be done for an end, so there can 
be no such thing (you will say) as keeping up a course of 
religion without a design. 

Answer. Very true, indeed, there could be no such thing 
as keeping up a course of religion without a design; but 
that is not the matter I speak of, a design in general: A 
man cannot do a series of merely human actions without 
some design or other, or simply without any design ; but 
when the actions that make up a course of religion are 
done, we cut this design for the proper end of religion. 
Here lies the absurdity and incongruity that I now state, to 
tear a series and course of actions from their proper end, 
and not refer them to that end, this is most irrational trifling. 
As if, when all the other actions of a man’s life are done 
for a certain determinate end only in the great business of 
religion, he plays the fool, he doth the thing, but never 
minds the end; keeps such days as these; comes to 
church; attends upon the public solemnities of God’s 
worship; but never thinks of heaven, never minds eternal 
glory, as the thing in this way to be designed for. And 
so his religion, and the duties of it, bear no proportion to 
his end, to that end that they were made for. There is a 
two-fold design driven by religion, or by carrying on a 
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course of religion, by very different sorts of men. ‘That is,a 
design for this world, and a design for the world to come: 


some are religious only with a design for this world; to wit, 
that I may carry it fair with men in this world, or with 


that sort of men which I think fittest, and have some in-. 


ducements which lead me to associate with, to apply myself 
to them, and to have their good opinion, and have a good 
reputation among them; I am willing, therefore, to be as 
they are, and to do as they do; here is a design for this 
world driven in religion, and the actions and duties of it; 
not (it may be) to gain; but there may be many worldly 
designs, besides that of gain; worldly repute and credit 
among those whose opinion I most esteem, and put a value 
upon, and to whom, therefore, in such a way, I think to 
approve and recommend myself, 

But there is'also a design driven in religion for the 
world tocome. And this is the true and proper design of 
religion. And where the former only is designed, we can 
hardly ever comprehend in our thoughts a more howe 
frightful case; whena man is doing the great sacred actSof 
religion, without a design for their proper end, and in mere 
subserviency to some mean and inferior design, by how 
much the less that is, or the lower the design is, or by how 
much the less is to be got by it, so much is religion the 
lower debased; .being thereby put into a subverviency to 
that which, it may be, shall be worth nothing tomen ; that 
I shall never gain by one way or other: and yet, I choose 
to do acts of religion; or to do these, and not take other 
aets thereof; or, to do these I do in this or that form; and 
do all in accommodation to some secular purpose and de- 
sign: but the eternal purposes of religion are forgotten, 
neglected, and never thought of by me. This is to prosti- 
tute the most sacred, venerable thing imaginable, (religion, ) 
to the meanest and most despicable end. 

How is this to be answered for, or wherein can we pos- 
sibly conceive a more horrid sort of sacrilege than this ? 
The acts of religion have asacredness in them; but I aliene 
them from their proper end. This Ido not, in order to 


the serving of God; not in order to the saving of my soul;. 


or not in reference io an eternal state; but I do it to please 
my own present humour, or my friend’s humour. Is this 
that indeed which we will resolve our religion into? Such 
trifling with religion is that which will be dearly accounted 
for at the last day. To do that which we ought to do for 
pleasing and glorifying of God, and saving our souls in the 
day of the Lord Jesus, we cannot tell why, or for what 
reason, will come to a fearful reckoning at last. Weought 
to bethink ourselves at all such times, when we are thus 
assembled; Whatam I here to-day for? Why did I come 
to this place this morning? Why did I take upon me to 
male one, and bear a part in a Christian religious assembly ? 
Did I do it as one that hoped for salvation, and expected 
eternal life in this way ? Was it that I might draw somuch 
nearer to God, and be so much the more acquainted with 
him, and fitted for that state which I profess to hope for ? 
But again, ; 

Inference. 6. We may further learn, that there is ‘a very 
great sagacity belonging to the new creature, and the re- 
generate state; we are saved by hope; this imports the 
new creature, those that are born of God in order to eter- 
nal life, to be a very sagacious sortof creatures. ‘The new 
creature is a very foreseeing creature; it is in this, emi- 
nently distinguished from other creatures, even of the same 
rank and order in God’s creation; to wit, merely human. 
creatures: whereas others look merely, or only, to the 
present, here. is a strange foresight in this sort of creature 
that is born of God, by which it eyeth and looketh towards 
salvation, and eternal blessedness. As soon as it is born, 
“Tt is begotten again to a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an mheritance reserved 
in heaven for it,” 1 Pet.i.3. The new creature hatha 
hope belonging to its essence; as soon as it begins to be, 
and breathe, it begins to hope. It is born to the hope of 
immortality and eternal life. 

We ought to consider this, and a great judgment is to 
be made of our own state, by what we find instilled into 
ourselves of that spiritual sagacity and foresight. There 
are many that are apt to be foreseeing (and value themselves 
greatly upon it) of temporary events, the probability of 
such and such events, and love to discourse and reason 
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theretipon ; as politicians, or as prophets, they can value 
themselves greatly upon such foresight ; but here is the 
true foresight that sees into eternity. 

That is the best, and clearest, and strongest sight that 
can see furthest ; that overlooks (it may he) the concern- 
ments of to-morrow, of this year and the next, within the 
bounds and:compass of time; yea, looks beyond all time, 

enetrates into eternity, beholds the judgment-seat, the 
vas sat, the books opened, the dead raised, and men 
disposed severally to their eternal states. The new creature, 
that divine birth, which fetcheth its original immediately 
from God, this is its sagacity; with such sagacity and 
foresight it is endowed. “ We are saved by hope,” we 
have a hope by which we expect to be saved, which pene- 
ne into the unseen futurities of an everlasting state. 

nh 2 

Inference 7, We may hereupon conclude too, That there 
is a certain generosity, a nobleness, a greatness of mind, 
that doth belong unto a regenerate person. The new crea- 
ture, one that is born of God, by which he is borne up 
above all this world, tramples upon it, scorns its smiles, 
smiles at its frowns, and scorns, despiseth its threats and 
terrors, looks still beyond it and above it. What is all this 
world tome? A shadow, a despicable vanity! My great 
concernments lie above in a superior world, in a remoter 
world. This is generous and great. Oh! saith one that 
is born of God, I cannot live at the common rate, I cannot 
live upon this country fare, I must fetch in all the provisions 
I live by, from day to day, from heaven; eat heavenly 
food, and drink heavenly drink, such meat and such drink 
as the world: affords not; for such a prepossession, and 
such a pre-occupation, there is by hope of the felicity of 
heaven, and of the heavenly state. They do support this 
frail mortal life as others do; but they have another life 
that is to be supported in another way, and by other means; 
and in reference to which they find an unsuitableness in 
all things under the sun, as we should in gravel for our 
meat, and puddle for our drink; so that if you ask such a 
one, what he lives by,as to the maintenance of that nobler 
life that is in him, he will answer, by hope. 

You may possibly (some of you) have heard and read of 
a great prince and general, who, upon a conquest, dis- 
pensing great largesses among his soldiers, was asked, And 
what, sir, do you reserve for yourself? Why, hope, saith 
he. I, for my part, live upon hope. I give away all that 
I have now got, and live upon the hope of more. This is 
the generosity and nobleness of mind that is in-wrought 
into a regenerate person. When he becomes so, he des- 
piseth all things under the sun as a portion, as a final ter- 
minative good, and lives upon hope. And this we must 
come to, if ever we come to know what it is to be Chris- 
tians. It is too little understocd (I am afraid to this day) 
what it is to be a Christian, though we have long borne 
that name. Are not we told, they are a sort of people 
called out of the world? ‘‘ They are not of this world 
(saith our blessed Lord, in that concluding solemn prayer 
of his, when he was going out of the world,) “even as I 
am not of this world,” John xvii. 16. Oh, what a horrid 
thing would it be to contradict our blessed Lord, in the 
sense of our own hearts! He saith, “ they are not of this 
world ;” but here is one answering, Aye, Lord, but I am 
of this world; one with this world, united to it: I savour 
the things of the world, as the men of the world do; I 
choose with them, and enjoy with them: a fearful thing 
from the sense of our hearts, to contradict our blessed 
Lord! to have him say, “ They that are mine are not of 
this world, as Iam not of this world ;” and we be forced 
to say, concerning ourselves, Yes, but we are of this world, 
and related to this world more than any other, and savour 
the things of this world more than any other. 

There are sundry other inferences more that I intend 
now to go through, but there is one thing for the present 
I would shut up with, though I do therein anticipate and 
prevent myself; that is only to recommend this one thing 
to you, as a piece of solemn counsel and serious consider- 
ation, that you will labour to get your souls possessed of 
this principle, and direct it towards its final object; let it 
reach forth even unto the very last of the object that it is 
to be taken up about; for this we must know, that there 
are intermediate objects, and there is that at length which 
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is most finally final. But hope hath its strongest and most 
powerful influences, as it doth reach furthest, reach into 
a most glorious eternity ; and makes us say within ur- 
selves, hope to be there ere long. What a wonderful 
thing would it be, if we cofld always worship under such 
a hope! what mighty vigour would it infuse into our re- 


ligion, to say to every one that meet together in such an 


assembly ; We meet together in hope and expectation of 
having our eternal abode with that blessed society above, 
in the mansions of glory that are prepared already in our 
Father’s house! To have this hope live in us, what life 
would it not transfuse through all our duties, and through 
the whole course of our religion! 

And what a pleasant relish would it give to all our pre- 
sent mercies, such as we have greater occasion more so- 
lemnly to bless God for; when we have matter of praise 
laid before us, and offered to us, as we have at this day! 
We have heard of the great success God hath blessed and 
crowned them with, who have been fighting his battles of 
late, especially in a neighbouring kingdom. It isa great 
thing to say, Blessed be God that hath done so much, and 
I te will do more, and will enable them to carry on the 
work further ; and I hope beyond all that, that I shall be 
one of the saved community at last. What spirit and life 
would that add to our prayer and praise ! 

And on the other side, what a damp and diminution 
would it be to all our matter of praise, and to the praise- 
fulness of our spirits, to say, I have heard, indeed, that 
things have gone pretty well of late in Savoy, in Ger- 
many, and greatly well in Ireland; but all this while I 
have no hope of being saved; I have no hope of things 
going well with me hereafter ; things may go well here, 
for aught I know, with them to whom I wish well; but I 
have no hope that things will go well with me for ever, or 
in an everlasting state. What adamp is this to the great 
praisefulness of a man’s spirit, and what a diminution to 
the present matter of his praise! It is an insignificant 
thing for me to put in my rejoicing with their joy, who are 
pleased with any such good successes as these; and in the 
mean time to be forced to say, Alas! there is a dreadful 
doom hanging over me, and over my soul; I have nothing 
in me that looks like a principle of the divine life; and 
yet I amsure that life must be now begun in me, that must 
be connected with eternal life. A present spiritual death 
hath no connexion with eternal life, it must be a spiritual 
life, of which this hope (as you have heard) is so great a 
principle, that shall end in life eternal. 
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Rom, viii, 24. 
We are saved by hope. 


I nave made some progress in the use, and some in- 
structive inferences I have recommended to you; and 
more I did intend to add, but I shall now waive them, in- 
tending to make all the haste I can to go through what I 
most principally intended on this subject. 

And, that which remains is to direct to the serious and 
most earnest (in that way which may be the most proba- 
ble) endeavour of getting this noble principle implanted, 
cultivated, and improved, amongst us towards this ils high 
and glorious end, our own salvation. And, because (as 
hath been ‘largely shown you) this great principle (Hope) 
contributes thereunto, both by the influence that it hath in 
order to the conversion of the unconverted, and by the in- 
fluence that it hath upon the perseverance of the convert- 
ed; therefore the tenor of my discourse herein must be 
suitable hereunto, and must respect both these sorts of 
persons; but so as that I do hope each may find their own 
concern in each part of the following discourse, while yet 
the several parts may more principally and directly re- 
spect the one sort or the other. And, 

Direction 1..The direction I shall give you, (and which 
will certainly concern us all,) is, that we may all more se- 

* Preached September 13th, 1691. 
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riously and earnestly mind the great business of our own 
salvation, and more deeply concern ourselves about it. 1 
am sure such hope can never signify any thing with them, 
in order to salvation, who are not coneerned about their 
salvation, that mind no such matter. I am very little will- 
ing to be much in repetition of any thing that hath been 
said to you formerly; but, if I would repeat any thing, I 
can do nothing that is more fit to be reconsidered, than 
what I told you upon the first inference; that, if hope 
have such a tendency to our salvation, despair must have 
a like tendency to our destruction. If souls are to be 
saved by hope, they are in greatest danger tobe lost by de- 
spair. Isay, what I told you upon that head, to wit, that 
there are two sorts of despair; a silent, calm, stupid de- 
spair, and a strong, raging despair. = 

There are a great many that are in despair about their 
salvation, who never think they are, and in whom it 
makes no noise; to wit, that are without any real vivid 
hope concerning their salvation; and the vacancy of hope, 
right hope, in a subject to which it belongs, is to be ealled © 
by the name of its contrary, despair. According to the 
known and most cominon agreed rules of reasoning, in 
such matters; those souls that are dead towards God, and 
their own eternal concernments, have no hope in God, and 
are really sunk in despair, and are likely to be lost and 
perish by it, if mercy do not seasonably mend their case. 

And, in what I am now pressing you unto, hope, to get 
it implanted and improved to its proper purpose; I would 
be loth to be mistaken, as if, in pressing to hope, I press- 
ed to security. And indeed [ would hardly think that any 
one that hath the understanding of a man, that will use 
thought, can be guilty of so gross amistake ; for sure there 
is the widest and broadest difference imaginable between 
security and hope. The hope of salvation, of eternal life, 
and eternal well-being! What! is there any thing in this 
like security? Such a hope is a positive thing, a real 
and great something ; security isbut a vacuity of fear and 
care about a man’s own concernments ; and thatis a mere 
nothing. What? I beseech you, is there no difference 
between something so great, a something and nothing ? 
Such a hope is a most lively, powerful, active principle, 
wheresoever it is; and mightily stirs in the soul, and 
makes it mightily bestir itself, in the pursuit of its end: 
security, as it is nothing, so it doth nothing; it puts the 
soul upon doing nothing, lets it still be dead, and uncon- 
verted; care for being saved who will for them, for their 
parts they donot. There is no likeness between these two 
things, security and such a hope. 

But now if I do not prevail with you, as to this first di- 
rection, the throwing off security, and minding more seri- 
ously, and in good earnest, the concerns of your souls; 
my labour is lost, and your souls are lost; and if I gain 
not this first point among you, all that is said and design- 
ed is tono purpose. But can any, upon sober considera- 
tion, think that it is a likely matter that salvation is so 
common as the neglect of itis? Or, are men in a likely 
way to be saved, that so generally disregard any such 
thing, think of no such matter from day to day, and from 
year to year? Is that imagination agreeable to Scripture 
calls and warnings? Strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
that leads to life. Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. What ! are all such words from the mouth 
of God, and by-his inspired servants, only sown to the 
wind, thrown among men into empty air? 

If we would consider things reasonably, and with sober 
understandings, nothing would be more obvious fo us than 
to bethink ourselves, that contraries have all their place in 
the same subject, not in divers: and thus in this case so 
it must be, so it ought to be; this being a matter of moral 
consideration, that wherever there ought to be hope, there 
ought to be fear too; the exigency of the case requiring it. 
And while matters do yet hang dubiously, (as they will 
do more or less, with all of us in this region of mortality,) 
we shall never be past all danger, nor all appearances of 
it; there will be no more perfection of assurance, than 
perfection of holiness. Doth the Scripture say in vain to 
us, that we are tobe saved by hope? And doth the same 
Scripture, the same word of God, say to us, Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling ? Sure there 
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is No reptignaney between these things, but a necessary 
agreement, a most necessary agreement. ~ 

And, as contraries do always exist only in the same sub- 
ject, so in lower degrees they do always co-exist in it, ex- 
ist in it together: and therefore, where there is hope, there 
ought to be fear, in reference and respect to the concern- 
ments of our salvation ; for we are not to think, that the 
one of these scriptures doth exantlate the other, and make 
it lose its force and signify nothing; this being a word 
given to men in mortal flesh, this divine word that we have 
in this book, we must know that it concerns men, and is 
to be applied to them in accommodation to the state in 
which they are; and in reference whereunto it is written. 
And, therefore, the state of none is so desperate as theirs, 
who, in reference to the affairs of their salvation, have 
neither hope nor fear; as they that mind it not, have nei- 
ther the one, nor the other. 

And, because of the weight and mighty importance of 
this thing, I shall insist upon it; and press this a little, be- 
fore I go further, by some considerations. As, 

1. That to be unconcerned about the affairs of our sal- 
vation, is continually to stifle a most natural principle ; we 
have no principle, no notion, that is more natural to us, 
than that we have something about us that cannot die, that 
is made for eternity, and for another state after this. I 
cannot now stand to prove to youthe mortality of the soul; 
my subject doth not lead me to it: but itis that we all pro- 
fess to believe, and which we pretend to believe of our- 
selves, unless we could disprove it and plainly evince the 
contrary; and, I would fain know how any man would go 
about to disprove that he is a creature made for another 
state after this. How will he prove himself to be nothing 
but a mortal creature ? How will he prove, that let him be 
never so like a beast, he shall die like a beast too? How 
will he prove that? And that the ultimate end, which man 
was made for, is attainable in this earthly state? How 
will any man go about to prove this? If he would prove 
himself a beast, the evidence of things will repugn, and 
fly in his face. It is only not thinking that makes men 
adventurous in a matter of this import. Oh! how dismal 
a thing is it, when, instead of the hope of salvation, all that 
a man hath to relieve himself is, the hope of annihilation, 
a hope of his running into nothing; that instead of bless- 
edness, he hath no other hope, but only of no being! 

Bat consider (I say) that by this, here is a continual 
stifling of a most deeply natural principle; for there is no 
man that would fain abolish the thoughts of that immortal 
nature he hath about him; but still they will recoil upon 
him. -This spirit that God put into man by his own inspi- 
ration, carries with it a-secret consciousness of its own 
immortality; and there can be no disbelief hereof, or opi- 
nion of the contrary, that is not conjoined with a great 
formido opposite, a certain misgiving and fear that it will 
at last prove otherwise ; but, in the mean time to own such 
a principle as that, (as among us it is generally owned,) 
and yet to have the habitual temper of a man’s soul be di- 
rectly opposite thereunto; to wit, in an unconcernment what 
shall and may become of him, in an everlasting state; this 
is the most intolerable thing that we can suppose the hu- 
man nature liable to. A most unsufferable absurdity, that 
{ should have such a fixed apprehension and sentiment 
about me that I know not how to get rid of, and yet the 
habitual frame of my mind, and the whole course of my 
practice, run directly contrary to it. And then, 


2. As unconcernedness about our salvation doth oppose: 


this principle in the very nature of man, (than which none 
is more deeply fundamental,) so it doth reproach the dig- 
nity of the human nature, as well as oppose the light of it. 
{t reproacheth the dignity and honour of the human nature. 
They are continually throwing contempt upon their own 
nature, that live unconcernedly about their future state and 
eternal salvation. If we would but consider this matter 
seriously, who is there that would not be ashamed to have 
this written in his forehead, I do not care what becomes 
of my soul to all eternity? Who would not be ashamed 
to carry that character visible to every man? To proclaim 
himself one that thinks he is of no greater or nobler allay 
in the creation of God, than a brute creature ? Whence is 
there a regret to avow and own such a principle, but only 
that we think it to be ignominious? If there be not these 
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explicit thoughts, there is sach a secret sense, that it would 
be an ignominious thing, areproachfulthing, 

But how accountable is this, that a man should not be 
ashamed of the thing, and yet he is ashamed of the pro- 
fession of it? Men are not ashamed of the thing; to wit, 
to be careless of, and unconcerned about, their own souls, 
and their eternal salvation ; they go from day to day with- 
out any sttitable regret within themselves for their own 
carelessness and negligence, and yet they would be asham- 
ed to avow an unconcernedness to all the world. ‘There 
is no rational account to be given, why men should be. 
ashamed of the profession of such a thing, and yet not be 
ashamed of the thing itself. To go every day from morn- 
ing to night, without any care, thought, or concern, what 
shall become of my soul, as to eternal salvation hereafter ; 
never to have the soul smite them about this thing, from 
day to day, and from week to week; and be ashamed; to 
feel a loathness in their own minds,@to avow infidelity, 
and profess mere brutality, that I am nothing but a mere 
brute animal; how unaccountable is this! ; 

hhidéed, the great iniquity in this matter is this: that 
men do not more allow themselves to study and contem- 
plate themselves; that they do not labour to have more 


‘reverential thoughts even of the very nature of man; I 


mean the primitive nature of mani. There is nothing in- 
déed more despicable and hatefu. than corrupt and vicious 
nature. That precept of that noted heathen, that we reve- 
rence ourselves and our own nature, 1t needs inculeation. 
And, as to this very particular thing of hope towards God, 
(with which unconcernedness about our salvation and fu- 
ture felicity it is plain cannot consist,) there have been 
higher and more raised thoughts about it, and about the 
nature of man, in reference hereunto, with some from 
whom one would little expect it, than is usual among 
Christians themselves. I cannot but reflect again and 
again upon that of Philo the Jew, who tells us, that hope 
towards God is that which doth most properly belong to 
the nature of man: so that, (as he spea sy (the ewelpist,) 
he that hath this hope easiest and most familiar to him, is 
only to be counted a man; but the (dyselpist,) he that finds 
an aversion in him to such actings of hope towards God, 
is scarcely to be counted a man; hardly to be looked upon 
as one that is partaker of a rational nature; so high was 
the notion of human nature laid with some such in those 
days. But now, where there is nothing else but a daily 
stupid unconcernedness in men about the affairs of their 
souls, and their everlasting state, there is even among such 
(though they bear the name of Christians) such a con- 
tempt of themselves, and such an indignity done to the 
nature of man, as many that have not been Christians 
would have been ashamed of. And, 

3. Such an unconcernedness about our salvation, it isa 
continual disobedience to a most natural divine law. We 
ought to account, that where no other law than that of our 
own natures is, that yet such dolive properly under the ob- 
ligation of a law: for I beseech you consider, do you think 
that God is not governor of the rest of the world, as well 
as he is of Christendom? And how doth he govern rea- 
sonable creatures without alaw? ‘“ They that have nota 
written law, are a law to themselves,” Rom. ii. 14, 15. And 
heathens tell us of a natw and a scripta lex, and where 
there is not a scripta there is a nata: a law that is born 
with us, alaw written in our hearts, are expressions com- 
mon to Cicero, and to the apostle: Paul; and therefore 
light about this matter in some degree hath been common 
tomen. ‘There is no more deeply natural law upon men, 
than that of selfpreservation ; and if the soul of man be 
the man, or the chief of man, the principal thing in man, 
do you think it doth not lie under the obligation of a law 
to preserve itself, to endeavour to save itself, to keep itself, 
as far asit can, from being lost and miserable to eternity, 
since it is capable of eternity? And therefore consider, 

4. That God cannot but be highly provoked, when the 
authority of this law, of which he hath impressed on the 
very soul of man and wrought into his nature, is continually 
violated. Consider it, for he cannot but be highly provoked 
with it; ‘“‘ The wrath of God is revealed from heaven, 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness;” where the apostle’s 
discourse is about natural truth, about those dictates of 
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truth that lie naturally and universally in the minds. of 
men; as the notions concerning God do, that he instanceth 
in, in what immediately followeth; and concerning right 
and wrong, even unto men; with which is contempered 
the obligations that lie upon every man in reference to him- 


self; because the duty we owe to other men is measured | 


by that which we owe to ourselves, the whole law being 
comprehended in loye., And that comprehensive principle 
being thus given by our Lord himself, to wit, “ We are to 
love the Lord our God, with all our hearts, souls, minds, 
and might; and to love our neighbours as ourselves ;” 
which therefore involves, firstly, and in the highest place, 
‘his care for ourselves. And since in the common ac- 
inowledgment of all, our souls are our most principal and 


thief selves, a love to our souls, and care for them, must | 


needs be one of the great principles of natural truth; for 
the violation whereof the wrath of God is revealed; to 
wit, against the ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold this truth in unrighteousness. To have such 
truths as these, always lying in my mind and soul, and 
continually to run counter to them, how provoking is it! 

When I consider the law of nature as God’s law, and 
that by which he governs that part of the world which 
hath no other law, and that the obligation thereof is per- 
petual and eternal, and can cease no where; to be guilty 
of continual violations of this, is to tear the foundations of 
the Divine government. And therefore it is not strange 
that wrath should be revealed from heaven against men, 
upon such an account; that they hold such truths in un- 
righteousness, and stifle and counteract it, through the 
whole of their course, from day to day. And to bring this 
down to our own particular cases and concernments; to 
wit, if a man arise in the morning, and all his care for the 
following day is, what shall I eat, and what shall I drink, 
and what shall I put on, and how shall I make a gainful 
bargain for this world, to advance my estate, and the like? 
and no proportionable care or cohcernment is taken for his 
soul, or its salvation, all the day. This (1 say) is to live 
in a continual violation of one of the most deeply funda- 
mental laws of his own nature, for which the wrath of 
God is provoked and revealed against men, for such un- 
godliness. There doth not need a Gospel to bring such 
men under a doom, but it doth bring them under a heavier 
doom being superadded. That Gospel wherein life and 
immortality are brought to light, to wit, into a closer and 
brighter light; that is, whereas the light of the pagan Gen- 
tile world is but a twilight, a dubious light, in comparison 
of that which we have in the Gospel, concerning the future 
eternal states of men; therefore this super-addition must 
heighten men’s doom. And then again, 

5. This is to be considered too, That in such an uncon- 
cernedness about our salvation, we do not only offend 
against the authority of the Divine law; but against the 
goodness and kindness of it, which is an unspeakably higher 
and more aggravated offence. Oh! that this might but 
enter into our souls, to consider how much there is of good- 
will towards men in laying upon them the obligation of 
such a law, which as it was first written in our own nature, 
so it is over and over, and more expressly, written again in 


his word! “Strive toenter in atthe straitgate.” “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” A law 


in various forms and expressions so often repeated. Oh! 


that it might be considered, how much there is of kindness. 


and benignity in it towards them, whom it doth so much 
concern! how much there is of good-will and favourable 
propensions expressed, when the primary design of the 
Divine law is to Bring us to be happy creatures; that we 
should have laws laid upon us tobe happy. This is the 
purport of the whole, as if the merciful Lawgiver should 
but speak this sense, (as indeed he hath spoken in his 
word, often and often, over and over, most fully,) Oh! 
be kind to yourselves! do not give up yourselves to perish. 
You have intelligent immortal spirits about you, that are 
capable of the same felicity with angels, those glorious 
creatures above. Do not abandon these spirits of yours 
unto remediless ruin, in a total neglect and unconcerned- 
ness about the salvation of your souls! do not plunge and 
sink them into an endless and incurable misery! 

We are taught to account, that the very patience that 
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God doth exercise towards men hath this ‘kind design with 
it, that they might be saved. See his expostulations with 
sinners about this: Despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ? not know- 
ing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance: 
but, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up 
to thyself wrath, againstithe day of wrath, and revelation 
of the righteous judgmentof God, who will render to every 
man according to his works?” Rom. ii.4,5, The patience 
of Godgis intimated to have generally that aptitude in itself 
to induce men to consider and take up thoughts of return- 
ing; and most expressly, when the Gospél commenteth 
upon it, and tells men of its design. Why was not thy 
careless soul, that heard the Gospel the last Lord’s day, 
cut off before this Lord’s day ?: Why ? the patience of God 
is leading it to repentance: so we are directly instructed to 
interpret. ‘My ipa (saith that other apostle,) count 
the long-suffering of God salvation,” 2 Peter iii. 15. Do 
you put that construction and sense upon it? Make that 
interpretation to yourselves, Why am I spared? I have 
been careless of God and my own soul so long, year after 
year, why am [spared? The apostle doth teach you to 
reckon, and make an estimate, why it is, what you are to 
count it is for; ‘ Count that.the long-suffering of the Lord 
is salvation,” (2 Peter iii. 15.) to wit, that he is designing 
your salvation in all this indulgence, and sparing mercy, 
that he exerciseth towards you. And it is highly aggra- 
vated guilt, when there is not only a continual resistance 
of the authority, but an offending constantly against the 
kindness, of a divine constitution. And, 

6. You ought to consider, you are not yourown. And 
though every one is obliged to intend, with the greatest 
earnestness, the salvation of his own soul, yet he is not to 
do it principally and supremely as his own; for God’s in- 
terest is higher, and more principal in us, than ours can be 
in ourselves.. And therefore, whereas we have a trust in- 
cumbent upon us from God, about ourselves, and the af- 
fairs of our own souls, he hath required us (though he be 
our supreme Keeper) to keep ourselves, to keep our own 
hearts with all diligence. ‘Though our Lord Jesus Christ 
be our supreme Saviour, our great Saviour by office, yet 
we are required to save ourselves. Though God in Christ 
is our supreme Ruler, yet we are told too, that “ he that 
hath not rule over his own spirit, is as a city broken down, 
and without walls.” We have, by Divine charge and com- 
mand, a care incumbent upon us about our own selves, 
about our own souls; but he is our owner, we are not our 
own owners. 

It is a most horrid thing, when men will not be brought 
to know theirowner. “The ox knoweth his owner,” Isa. 
i. 3. And what? will not man know his owner? Will 
not these reasonable intelligent souls of ours know their 
owner, to whom they belong, who heis that styles himself 
the God of spirits, even of the spirits of all flesh? So that 
our having spirits in flesh, embodied spirits, is no diminu- 
tion to his interest in us, and detracts nothing of if. 
When these spirits of ours are sunk into flesh, yet he is 
the God of the spirits of all flesh: they are his, he is the 
God of them. Then are we to consider besides, that in- 
ferior, secondary, subordinate interest that we have in our- 
selves, and our own souls: we are (I say) to consider 
God’s superior interest in them, whose creatures we are. 
Then they wholive ina total neglect and unconcernedness 
about the salvation of their souls, what answer will they 
be able to make to the most high God, when he comes to 
demand of them; ‘“‘ What have youdone with my creature 
that I put under your care, in so greata measure? I trusted 
thee with the keeping and care of a soul, an immortal soul, 
an intelligent, spiritual being, stamped with my own natu- 
ralimage. I gave thee a soul capable of loving me, capa- 
ble of being finally happy in me, capable of being, through- 
out an eternity, employed in the adoration and love of the 
eternal God. I gave thee such a soul, what hast thou done 
with it? What! hast thou made that soul all the time it 
dwelt in that body, only a drudge. to vanity, only to serve 
as a slave to sensual and brutish inclination ?” 

God was to have eternal honour from those souls of ours, 
by our eternal love and adoration and praises of him, and 
joining with the glorious assembly, the innumerable eom- 
pany. of angels, and the spirits of Just men made perfect, in 
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these exercises. And when the wretched creature comes 
to give an account to God, as he must do; “ Why hast 
thou robbed me of the eternal honour, glory, and praise 
that is due to me from this creature of mine? Why, in- 
stead of taking that way, by which it might be associated 
with the glorious inhabitants in heaven, hast thou taken 
that way by which it must come to herd itself with devils, 
and go to be employed an eternity, in cursing and blas- 
pheming its Maker? Why hast thou thus used a soul 
which I gave thee, who am the Father of spirits ?# Was 
that soul of thine, while it dwelt in a body of flesh, capa- 
ble of nothing but gratifying and pleasing brutish desires ? 
capable of no higher thoughts than what are suitable to the 
body, to eat and drink, and to be clothed with? Was it 
capable of no thoughts of God? no thoughts of a future 
felicity ? Why hath that soul been so injuriously, so abu- 
sively treated? I must have an account of my own crea- 
ture, that should have honoured me, by the eternal love 
and fruition of me.” 

Sure these considerations should awaken us a little to 
that which I first recommended to you by way of direction, 
that we may, through the grace of God, agree in a resolu- 
tion, more to mind the concernments of our salvation, than 
we hitherto have. It may be a great many will think 
themselves very innocent as to this matter, and not appre- 
hend that there needs so much care about their souls and 
eternal concerns; but is not that to make our own imagina- 
tions superior to the determinations of God's express word ? 
Doth that look as if he thought such a matter could be 
overcome, when he bids us, (as you have heard,) “ Strive 
(the word signifies, be in agonies) to enter in at the strait 
gate.” When any in that but now mentioned Scripture, 
have it made as the distinguishing character between them 
that shall finally be saved, and them that perish; that the 
one sort do, by patient continuance in well-doing, “seek 
for glory, honour, and immortality,” till they actually have 
eternal life: and the other sort ‘‘ do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness,” are contentious against the truth; 
and therefore are to expect nothing but “indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish,” for ever. 

And is it not a very strange thing, that about inferior 
ends, men should think themselves concerned and obliged 
to use very great diligence; and every man is praised and 
commended among his neighbours, as he bears the charac- 
ter of a diligent man, an industrious man in his business ? 
but that in reference to our last end, the universal end, the 
end of ends, that men should allow themselves in a uni- 
versal carelessness‘and neglect, when every thing is greater 
as it approacheth nearer to thelastend? ‘There isa subor- 
dination of ends, but as any end comes nearer to the last, so 
it is greater, and the last greatest of all. Now that men 
should think it very reasonable to be very careful to get 
estates, to preserves their lives, and liye well in the world, 
and yet think it reasonable to be negligent how they shall 
live for ever; what inconsistencies are these! There 
wants nothing but communing with ourselves, to make us 
apprehend and understand this, and to make ourselves 
uneasy to ourselves, till we find a redress. And this word 
would be an everlasting witness against us, if we should 
not depart now with a resolution (in dependance on the 
grace of God) more to mind the concernments of our sal- 
vation than ever we have done. 
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Rom. viii. 24. 
We are saved by hope. 


I sua now proceed in giving you further directions for 
the getting this noble principle cultivated and improved. 
And to that end, in the next place, 

Direction 2. We should labour to extend our hope to 
its highest and utmost object, its supreme and ultimate 
object. According as we stretch it further, it works more, 
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‘for the great object of our hope. 
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and it becomes ‘so much the more a lively and potent thing 
in us. And doI need to tell what its supreme andulti- 
mate object is? Our best good must be our highest hope, 
and you can be in no doubt what that is. ‘“ And now 
(Lord) what wait I for? my hope is in thee,” Psal, xxxix. 
7. “Why art thou cast down, oh! my soul ? why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thcu in God,” Psal. xlii. 5, 
11. and xliii. 5. He must be to us, in respect of our 
hope, (as in respect of our choice, and love, and delight,) 
our only one. ‘‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth I desire besides thee,” Psal. 


Ixxiii. 25. This is plain and out of question, God is to be 


our highest hope. 

But concerning this, we are to note further, That it is 
God, as he is, most perfectly to be enjoyed in the most 
perfect state, that is to be the object of our hope: some 
shadow of which truth was in the mind of that noted phi- 
losopher, when he speaks of felicity, as that which is to be 
enjoyed in the most perfect state of life. But it is that 
which we are most deeply to consider, when we design God 
It must be-as he is to be 
enjoyed most perfectly, to wit, in the best and most perfect 
state. Itis plain that that state is here referred to in this 
context, and in the text itself, if you will judge its reference 
by the context. Look to the words that do immediately 
precede; see whither their aspirings do aim and tend. 
““ We who have received the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan, 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our bodies; for we are saved by hope.” The 
hope of the final felicity and blessedness of that state, when 
there should be a perfect redemption of the body. It-is 
a hope of felicity, which will be in its perfection, after be- 
ing raised from the dead. : 

And this the apostle, by another significant name, calls 
the adoption; to wit, the solemn manifestation of the sons 
of God, as was the expression a little above, and as is inti- 
mated in another place. ‘‘ Now we are the sons of God, - 
but it doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 1 John iii. 1. 
Our sonship, and the glory and dignity of our adopted 
state, is not yet displayed or discovered what it is; but it 
shall be; and the time is coming when it shall: so that 
the like thing is intimated here, as did obtain among the 
Romans, to wit, that adoptions were .with them two-fold. 
There was a private adoption that was preparatory, and 
leading to a following public one. Such a one doth 
first in private pitch upon such a person as he adopts. for 
his own son, and afterwards there is a public notification 
thereof in foro; here it was declared with public solem- 
nity. -And it is in this latter sense, and in accommodation 
thereunto, that this perfect state of the sons of God is call- 
ed the adoption. 

And as we are to take heed lest any temporary or tet- 
rene thing should be designed by us, as the main and ter- 
minative object of our hope; so that that which is in its 
kind higher and better, and most noble and excellent, we 
must take heed lest itself be made the final term of our 
hope, in any state of imperfection, that things even of that 
kind do yet lie under. ‘If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are miserable creatures,” 1 Cor. xv.19. Our 
hope must shoot forward into another state, we must cast 
anchor into that which is within the veil, Heb. vi. 19. 
Even this anchor of hope. And again, 

Direction 3. We must labour to have our minds well 
informed concerning that state which our hope is finally 
to terminate upon; not to content ourselves with a con- 
fused ‘general idea of some great felicity hereafter, in 
another world, and after this life; but we must labour, as 
distinctly as we can, to apprehend what it is, and wherein 
it consists and lies; for our hope will be in its operations 
proportionably lively and vigorous, as our apprehensions 
concerning its objects are distinct and clear; our souls 
cannot be attracted, and drawn, and enlivened, and raised, 
by obscure and shadowy apprehensions only of that which 
we make its final object. And we are not in greater dan- 
ger of wronging ourselves in any thing more than here, 
and about this matter. 

The generality of men, the generality of them that live 
under the Gospel, and that call themselves Christians ; oh, 
how little is understood among them of the truly Chris- 
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tian hope! The aposile prayeth for his Christian Ephe- 
sians, that they might know the hope of their calling; 
that they might understand what they’ are to’ hope for, 
what they are called to, the-prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus, that that might be understood: Men 
of carnal minds, they are apt accordingly to form the no- 
tion of all things, and where there is yet a prevailing car- 
nality, even under the Gospel, men do take their measures 
of future felicity and misery, according to what notions 
they have of perfect good and evil; and their notions of 
present good and evil, they are taken only from the dictates 
of sense. Good and evil are estimated by us according to 
their accommodations or disaccommodations to flesh and 
sense; that is taken for good which is grateful to carnal 
sense ; and that for evil that is ungrateful to it. And no 
higher are they wont to go; but what would be good or 
evil to an intelligent immortal] mind and spirit, herein they 
little concern themselves for the most part. 

And hence are the notions too common even among 
Christians of Mahometan paradises hereafter, or of pa- 
ganish elysiums ; indeed usually they go no further, when 
they are forming their notions of what is meant by salva- 
tion, than only to think of the privative part, and by that 
privative part, they mean only being freed from that which 
they think would be-tormenting to the flesh; and because 
the Scripture doth make use of such phrases and forms of 
speech for our help, therefore are we wont to abuse them 
to our hurt, and to the depraving and narrowing of our 
minds and understandings touching these things; all the 
salvation that the most concern themselves about is, to be 
freed from fire and brimstone, that they think will torment 
the flesh ; and the apprehension is dreadful, when they are 
told of such a state of torment as eternal and everlasting; 
but how much the more the mind and spirit of.a man is a 
greater, and nobler, and more excellent thing than a little 
animated clay that he carries about with him, so much the 
“more must the good and evil of the future state, which is 
accommedate to the mind and spirit, be greater and higher 
than any thing that flesh is capable of, in point either of 
enjoyment or suffering. 

And it ought to be considered, that, whereas the happi- 
ness of an intelligent creature can only be in the fruition 
of God; I say it ought deeply to be considered, what it 
is to all eternity, to lose this enjoyment, and to be cut off 
from him: and this is the greatest of your salvation, to be 
saved from that misery which must of all things be most 
tormenting to an intelligent mind and spirit; to wit, Iam 
cut off everlastingly from the enjoyment of that highest 
and best good whereof I was capable; I was capable of it, 
and have lost it. 2 

Here is the sting and the fire of hell, its hottest fervour, 
and by this it is, that the soul must be the everlasting tor- 
mentor itself. This is it that gives the ground for those 
(morsus) bitings, wounds, and gnawings of the worm that 
never dies. © Oh, that I should debase a mind, a spirit; so 
noble a thing, so excellent a thing; to a capacity only of 
converse with earthly things, and thereby to lose for ever 
the enjoyment of the blessed God, as having lost my capa- 
city for it, stifled it myself, and therewith lost my interest 
in it: and so as that thereupon Divine justice might do an 
equal thing, and a becoming thing, and that God might do 
like himself, as became himself; I should therefore hear 
from him, “‘ Depart from me, accursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels;” Go, accursed crea~ 
ture, into the state which thou choosest. 

A salvation from such- misery as this, you must labour 
distinctly fo understand, to be the great object of your 
hope. LIhope through the grace of God I shall be saved 
from this, from ever having things brought to this sad and 
forlorn pass with me. Andso by salvation, though it 
sound privative, yet is chiefly meant that which is most 
highly positive; and lest we should mistake sometimes, 
we find this positive added in express terms, ‘‘salvation by 
Christ Jesus, with eternal glory,” 2 Tim. i. 10. 

This (I say) we must labour to understand distinctly, 
that so our hope may operate strongly and vigorously, as 
it will according to the apprehension that we have of the 
object of it, when this comes to be ae understood ; 
(Ginasmuch as the way of the Spirit’s working upon the 
minds and souls of men is suitable to their own intelligent 
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and rational nature ;)the life and vigour that Spirit doth 
exert, and put forth in this way upon the souls of men, it 
is so much the higher, and so much the more efficacious, 
by how much the apprehensions are clearer about the 
things in which I:hope, or for which I hope. ; 

When once this is understood, then will-the soul say, (if 
once it be reduced to a capacity of acting like itself; to 
wit, like an intelligent thing,) What? shall I for a trifle 
lose so great a hope? Then the Gospel-looks big, and ap- 
pears great in our view, And what? shall I lose all this? 
all this glory, all this felicity, and all that fulness of joy 
that is to be eternal, for a trifle? forthe gratifying my own 
lust, or pleasing my own fancy, or the fancy of a friend, as 
he calls himself? But he is, indeed, my greatest enemy, as 
I am in truth the greatest enemy to myself, while Iam 
apt to be imposed upon by such delusive appearances and 
semblances of things, against my own good and interest. 
Shall I for the pleasure of a debauch in company, as vain 
as I can be, ruin so great a-hope as this? “ He that hath 
this hope in him purifies himself as God is pure.” But 
then also, 

Direction 4. You must take this further direction, to 
wit, when you have got the notion in any measure compe- 
tently clear, concerning the state of salvation, the felicity 
and glory of the future state, then labour most firmly and 
steadfastly to believe it. You must have a right notion of 
But let me 
have never so distinct a notion of the best and most de- 
lectable state that can be thought of, it never affects me, 
nor can rationally, unless I believe it to be a reality. The 
most pleasing ideas cannot draw forth rational endeavours, 
unless I be possessed with the apprehension, that it isa 
real attainable good that: I am to act for. 

Therefore, to that purpose, consider, I pray .you, what 
the apostle gives us of the notion of that faith which is to 
be indeed immediately fundamental of our hope, Heb. xi. 
1. Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen; if one have never so clear a 


notion of the most delectable state that itis possible for 


any one to form and conceive in his own mind, and he 
doth not look upon this as substantial, as an actual sub- 
stance, it cannot affect him, it cannot attract him, and draw 
forth the strength and vigour of his soul in a pursuit after 
it: therefore, here the work of faith comes in; and that 
is to substantiate, to be to us the very substance of that 
which we are to hope for, and to be the evidence of that 
which yet we do not see. And how could faith do this? 
Why truly even by that which is intrinsical and natural 
to it; reliance upon his testimony whom we believe. Hu- 
man faith is a reliance upon a human testimony ; divine 
faith is a reliance upon a divine testimony. I take the 
word of God about the truth of that I have not seen with 
my own eyes; and his word representing to me a lovely, 
cag amiable object hereafter, perfectly to be enjoyed ; 

elieving the revelation to be true, I thereupon hope for 
the thing revealed. 

As suppose an overture were made to any of you of 
making a purchase of an estate in lands where you have 
not been, or which you do not know ; it may be you may 
have some friend or other that hath been there, and that 
can give a true and distinct description, and tel] you how 
all chines lie; he tells you how very commodious and. 
pleasant a seat there is, or-may easily be had: why ac- 
cording as you believe, or disbelieve this man’s report, this 
testimony of his, so is your hope of doing well, and living 
happily in such a place, lively or not lively, vivid or faint 
and languid ; according (I say) as you believe him, or do 
not believe him, you having not seen the thing with your 
own eyes. . 

This is the case here, God hath told us how it is above, 
in that state where we have not been, what is to be enjoyed 
there, what our employments are to be, what our company, 
and what our state every way. Saith the considering soul, 
It is true, I have not been in the third heavens, I do not 
know the order of things there by any experience of my 
own; but I believe in him that hath told me this; I know 
he can have no-design to deceive me ; what can he get by 
imposing on a worm? when he hath made such a dis- » 
covery and sworn to it; As I live, so and’ so it is, and'so 
it shali be. By these two immutable things I apprehend 
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it to be impossible for God to lie: therefore here is strong 
consolation for them to fly to for refuge, who have this 
hope set before them, Heb. vi. 18, 19, 20. 

ut how much another thing is that faith which thus 
relies upon, and resolves itself into the authority of the 
Divine word, over-awing the soul into an entire acquies- 
cence in the truth of it, and so as to still and silence all 
abmurmurations and mutterings to the contrary: I dare 
not think otherwise but that thus it is. low much more 
(I say) another thing is this faith, which so substantiates its 
object in. this way and method, from that which vulgarly 
goes under the name of faith among us! The common 
opinion that men have, that there is a world to come, and 
so and so men may enjoy or suffer in that other world, 
that 1s a mere traditional belief of these things, without 
ever considering the true and proper grounds why we ad- 
mit any such belief into our minds and hearts at all; but 
we believe, because such and such have so told us. It is 
the common belief, all the people of our country were of 
this mind, all our forefathers were of this mind ; but God, 
and the authority of his revelation, comes not into the case, 
never falls into consideration at all. : 

And this faith, as it is groundless, so it is fruitless; for 
the ground of faith, and efficacy of it, measure one an- 
other ; faith is always proportionably efficacious. as it is 
grounded well and.strongly; that which depends upon 
nothing doth nothing, effects nothing. It is very plain, 
that for this common faith which men have about a future 
state, and which is nothing else but opinion, mere opinion, 
and nothing more; it effects nothing, operates nothing, it 
leaves men’s hearts the same ; and accordingly the course 
of their practice is the same too, as if they were of quite a 
contrary belief. What a strange faith is that which, in- 
stead of power and efficacy, for the forming of the heart 
and governing the life, is just the same thing with infide- 
lity, not distinguishable from infidelity ; but in point of 
efficacy, faith and infidelity are the same! This man’s 
heart is as terrene as it would have been if he had been of 
no such belief, or of a quite contrary belief: and his prac- 
tice as loose and irregular, having as little tendency in it 
towards the attainment of such a blessed state as he pre- 
tends to believe. : ° 

Pagans have seemed to have higher thought of faith 
than we have. Cicero tells us that among them (the Ro- 
mans) there were shrines and temples dedicated to faith 
and hope, as being certain tokens that God did dwell in 
those minds where these are; so he speaks of them; 
whereupon they dedicated temples to them. When in 
those minds faith and hope did dwell, they looked upon 
these as certain evidences that God did dwell in those 
minds. But I beseech you, what argument is there to be 
taken from the faith and hope of these great futurities that 
are commonly pretended to among us, that God dwells in 
these minds ? What evidence is there of an in-dwelling 
Deity, who raised these men, so sublime, so full of heaven, 
so full of holy aspirings ? What is there like this, as the 
fruit of that faith and hope which are talked of, and pre- 
tended to amongst us? And then, 

Direction 5. Take this direction, see that when you un- 
derstand and do believe what the word of God informs us 
of, concerning the state of salvation, that is to be the final 
object of our hope, see (I say) that you do seriously desire 
it; that it is that which the inclination of our minds car- 
ries us to, so as earnestly to long for and covet it. Oh, 
that I were there! Oh, that I were possessed of the felici- 
ties and glories of that state! Otherwise, if you talk of 
hope of such a state, for which you do not find you have 
any real lively desires in your souls ; you impose an im- 
possible task upon yourselves, and a contradiction. It is 
a perfect contradiction to hope for that which we do not 
desire, or to which the temper of our mind agrees not. If 
there be not an agreeableness in the frame of the heart and 
spirit unto suckgistate understood and believed, it can be 
no object of our hope. I may desire many things that I 


de not hope for, but I cannot hope for any thing that I do 
not desire; for hope always involves desire, though desire 
doth not always involve hope init. There may be despair- 
ing desires, but hope hath for its object a future good, the 
same that desire hath; only hope doth superadd something 


to its object ; (though that alters not the case as to this ;) 
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to wit, an apprehended difficulty, an omc as to the 
thing hoped for; otherwise desire and hope would be ali 
one. Es a 

And about this it concerns us to deal va, seriously and 
closely with ourselves, when we speak of hope as that 
mighty principle, which is to have influence towards sal- 
vation, by the influence whereof we are to be saved; (an 
are lost if that influence fail, and continue not;) we are 
consider what we are to aim at, when we are to aim at the 
getting our souls possessed with such a hope; we must 
get them made suitable to the state hoped for; that we 
may be capable of desiring it; that our souls may fall in 
with it; that whereas that state commenceth at the appear- 
ance of our Lord Jesus Christ, we may be of those that 
love his appearing upon that account. And whereas it is 
the hope of a future felicity, by the power whereof grace 
teacheth men effectually to “ deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, and righteously, and godly in 
this present world ;” that hope may be looked on by us as 
a blessed hope, “looking for the blessed hope, and glori- 
ous appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” the very thought whereof (for their hope is taken 
objectively) is reviving to our souls, makes our hearts 
spring and leap in us. If you do not desire the thing 
hoped for, it can never be a blessed hope to you ; you can- 
not look upon it as such; one thought ofthat hope, that 
hope but thought-of, doth even bless my soul, doth make 
it live, diffuseth a vital influence through it. 

That which is inconsistent with this is a terrene frame 
that continually carries us downward, a minding earthly 
things, that upon the account whereof the apostle speaks 
with tears concerning many of those Philippian Christians, 
to whom he writes. “I have told you of them, (saith he,) 
and I now tell you, weeping, they are enemies to the cross 
of Christ ;” that is, to the very design of his dying, which 
was to establish an eternal kingdom, a kingdom that is not 
of this world; they are enemies to his very cross; “why, 
what doth characterize them as such? Their minding 
earthly things. The design of his dying runs into eter- 
nity, into heaven ; our conversation is in heaven, as the 
next words speak; but these men are all for this earth, 
nothing else is pleasing and grateful tothem. If you give 
them hopes of great honour, and dignities, and riches in 
this world, you take them by the heart; but tell them of _ 
the felicity of another world, you do but speak to them 
the words of a dream, they are mere shadows you present 
to their imaginations, things which they affect not, in which 
they feel no substance; there is nothing grateful to them 
in‘these things. 

Always carry this about with you, that it is a most per- 
fect mockery to talk of hope of that which you desire not. 
“T desire (saith the apostle) to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ:” this is their strain who are under the power of the 
truly Christian hope: not as if such actual desires were 
the constant character of a regenerate soul, because there 
may be some accidental interveniences that may damp that 
act of desire, may interrupt and hinder it; to wit, they 
may be in doubt about the state of their case God-wards. 
Therefore, they cannot be positive in desiring to be un- 
clothed and dissolved ; but if the competition be between 
the felicity of the future state, and the felicity of the pre- 
sent state; and their no desire doth proceed from the 
greater love that they have to this world than they have to 
God, and to heaven, and the purity, and sinlessness, and 
blessedness of the future state ; this is a mortal character ; 
and concerning such we can pronounce nothing but that 
“they are enemies to the cross of Christ,” the design of 
his dying, as if he died for men only, to procure for 2 
an earthly felicity ; as if his dying were only to terminate 
upon an earthly happy state, than which a greater hos 
to the cross of Christ, and against the design of his dying, 
cannot be. And again, ' 

Direction 6. Take this further direction; to wit, when 
you have that object before you, in its clear and distinct 
state, which is to be the final object of your hope, never 
hope for. that abstractly, and separately by itself, so as to 
disjoin in your hope the end from the necessary means to 
that end, salvation, the state of the saved ; here is the final 
object of hope; but then we are told by the apostle, of 
things that do “accompany salvation,” Heb. vi.9. Never 
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hope for salvation abstractly and apart from the things 
that do.accompany it, and because that is to be considered 
as the final object of your hope, the things that are inter- 
mediate to it, are to be hoped for too; for there can be no 
connexion besides betwbpathe end and the means; but 
that connexion. lies in the apmende such means have to 
this end, and the certainty of the consecution of this end, 
upon the use of such means. Youare told of several things 
» Scripture that have certain connexion with salvation, 
at without them it cannot be; withthem it cannot but 
be. As to give you only the Scripture terms of the seve- 
ral things, that it doth connect with salvation as insepara- 
ble from it, without explaining the things to you: as re- 
pentance, it connects with it ; “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish ;” (Luke xviii. 5.) ye shall not be saved. 
‘Repent, that your sins may be blotted out,” Acts iii. 19. 
by it you shall be saved.—Faith ; God so loved the world, 
that “he gave his only-begotten Son,.that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” John iii. 18. “He that believeth not is condemned 
already, and the wrath of God abideth on him,” John iii. 
3, 5.—Regeneration, without it there is no entering into 
the kingdom of God, there is no seeing of it; but if men 
be regenerate, they are the children of God; and if they 
are children, then heirs, “ heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ, that, suffering with him, they may be 
glorified together,” Rom. viii. 17—Obedience; Christ 
will be the author of salvation tothem that obey him, Heb. 
v.9. “ And will come in flaming fire to take vengeance 
on them that know him not, nor obey his Gospel,” 2 Thess. 
i. 8. . These are the plainest Connexions that can be in the 
world, nothing can be more plain; so sanctification which 
falls in with many of the fore-mentioned things: ‘‘ We 
give thanks to God for you, that he hath chosen you unto 
salvation throngh sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of 
the truth,” 2 Thess. ii..13, ‘Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord,” Heb. xii. 14. 


This is the direction then, that at present I would leave 


With you; never be so vain as to hope for the end apart 
from these things, God having made a necessary connex- 
ion between it and them, as meansthereunto, with which 
it shall certainly be attained, and without which it cannot. 
There are means indeed that are foreign and external, (as 
divines are wont to distinguish them from these,) which 
have no certain connexion with the end, as these have; 
but for those which have so certain a connexion with it, 
it is tomurder your own hope, to hope for the end without 
regarding the means; to hope Ishall be saved, whether I 
repent or no, believe or no, turn to God or no, be regene- 
rate or no, be sanctified or no, whether I obey or disobey. 
- This is to hope without, and fo hope against it; and it is 
the greatest foolery in the world, for a man to hope against 
God’s word, for that which depends wholly on his plea- 
sure, whose word itis.. Who can save me if he do not? 
Who can bring me heaven if he do not? So that to hope 
in this case, not only without his word, but against it; no 
greater madness than this is conceivable, or can be, among 
men. 
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rection I. I shall now go on with some further direc- 
tions, and in the next place, take this. 

That such need to-make it much their business to un- 
derstand aright the nature of those things which are so 
absolutely necessary to being saved; to wit, not only to 
know that such and such things, so and so called, are re- 
quisite ; or to understand the names of such as are requi- 
site unto salvation, without distinct understanding of the 
things themselves, signified by those names. There is no- 
body that understands any thing of the Christian religion, 

* Preached October 11th, 1691. 
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but hath been informed, and will readily assent, that re- 
pentance is necessary to salvation ; that faith is necessary 
tosalvation ; that a man if he be not regenerate cannot be 
saved ; that if he be not converted he is not in the state of 
salvation ; that if he do not mortify sin he must die, he 
Ha sr and. cannot be saved; that if he do not lead a 
life of holiness, he can never see God, must be excluded 
his presence for ever. Every one that lives under the Gos- 
pel and understands the first elements and principles of it, 
readily assents to all these things; but in the mean time if 
one do inquire what they do understand by the things sig- 
nified by such names, here they are at a loss, and to seek, 
and give such confused and uncertain accounts, or have 
So indistinct apprehensions of them, that they are never 
the nearer being saved for having heard of those names; 
but I beseech you, what ean it signify, if, when God saith, 
they that do not believe, his wrath abideth on them; and 
he hath “so lovedthe world, that he hath given his only- 
begotten Son, that they that believe in him should not pe- 
rish, but have everlasting life ;” you do agree to the faith 
of this that God hath said in his word, you say so too; but 
in the mean time you intend one thing by believing, when 
God, it is manifest, meaneth another. You put the name 
of faith, the name of repentance, the name of conversion, 
and the name of regeneration, upon quite another thing; 
What! will the names of these things save any body? 
Will any be the nearer salvation for something miscalled 
faith, that is not so? something miscalled repentance, 
something miscalled regeneration, that are not so ? 

If you would rationally hope for salvation, so as. that 
hope should really signify any thing for that end, you must 
understand the real influences and import of such things 
as these, that God hath put as necessary to salvation, and 
in immediate connexion with it. That is, you must under- 
stand faith in Christ to be that which brings your souls 
into a vital, living union with him, so as that thereby you 
have him, and have life; such a receplive act as adjoins 
you to him, so as that he thereupon becomes an iminediate 
spring of life to your souls. Ifyou do not understand by 
repentance, that mighty turn and change of the wholesoul, 
by: which, when it was a stranger toGod before and alien- 
ated from him, it is now entirely turned to him, and there- 
fore it is called repentance towards God ; the whole bent 
of the soul being turned about towards God, as its best 
good, and as its sovereign Lord, to whom it was a stranger 
and rebel before; you do not apprehend aright. It is a 
vain thing for us to go about to delude ourselves with 
names; the great thing will be, what will be taken for 
faith and repentance, and the rest of the mentioned things, 
in the judgment day ; and we may know now, if we will 
make it our business to know, and i Scripture with 
Scripture, one thing with another. ‘Those that will yield 
the necessity of regeneration, understand nothing (it may 
be) by being regenerate but being baptized; when the 
Scripture elsewhere tells us in other words, it signifies our 
implantation into Christ, we are born again, as weare in- 
serted into him, and being in him, become new creatures ; 
old things being done away, and all things being made 
new; such things as these, that you will in certain im- 
mediate connexion with salvation; you must understand 
what they are, if you will ever think of entertaining hope 
of salvation, for such a purpose as that it shall contribute 
to your being saved. And, - : 

Direction 8. Take this further direction, if you will ever 
hope to Reyes in reference to the business of salvation, 
begin your hope with despair : despair, that you may hope, 
that is, that you may hope to any advantage. ; There is 
none in whom this’ Hope comes to live, (as it is a living 
hope that we are speaking of, and that the Spirit of God 
intends,) but there must be a death past upon that soul, 
before such living hope doth obtain, or hath place in it; 
such must die that they may live; must be slain, that they 
may revive. All false hope must die, they must see them- 
selves dead, lost, and perishing, before any such hope can 
have place in them; but here I must be a little more par-_ 
ticular, and tell such of some things, whereof it is most ~ 
necessary that they do despair. As, first, they must - 
spair of ever being saved without those things, which yo 
have already heard are necessary to salvation. And then, 
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secondly, they must despair of ever being saved, for such | that and no other, and so aecg 


things as are to be wrought in them, or done by them. 
And, thirdly, they must despair of ever attaining those 
things by their own power. : , ; 

1. They must despair of ever being saved, without those 
things which have been already mentioned to you, that, 
must be wrought in us, and that, thereupon, must have an! 
exerci om us in order to our being saved; to wit, such 
as-are repentance to God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the like ; despair of ever being saved without 
these, and what goes’ accompanied therewith, (about pri- 
ority [have no mind to trouble you with any discussion,) 
the full entire work of conversion, which, consider it sem1- 
nally, is the same with regeneration: consider it progres- 
sively, it is the same with continued sanctification, pro- 
ceeding hereupon; a dying to sin, and living to righteous- 
ness. ‘The same design for which Christ died, and bare 
our sins in his “body on the tree;” (1 Peter ii. 24.) that 
we might “die to sin, and live to righteousness,” being 
healed by his stripes, Isa. liii. 5. Now without these things, 


“we must despair of being saved, if ever we would hope 


for salvation upon good terms. 

This I know is that way which a heart yet habitually 
carnal cannot but deeply and inwardly regret; but that is 
not to give us laws. ‘The carnal heart was not consulted 
in framing and contriving the model of the Gospel. God 
did never ask such the question, what will please you, that 
{ may contrive the form and model of life and death, ac- 
cording to your inclination? Such may be apt to say, 
when they are urged, You must break off from every evil 
way; you must hate every thing of sin, how much soever 

ou formerly loved it; you must deliver yourselves abso- 
utely to the governing power of Jesus Christ as your Re- 
deemer and Lord, both at once ; when persons (I say) come 
to be closely thus urged, they will be apt to tell you, We 
have flesh and blood about us; what would you have us 
do? Why, I would putsuch upon considering seriously, 
Pray, for whom was the Gospel composed ? 'T'o what sort 
of creatures was it sent? Was it ever designed or in- 
tended to be sent up into heaven, to be preached to angels 










and glorious spirits above? Was it ever intended to be 
sent do: fo hell, to be preached to devils and damned 
spirits there ? No; it was meant for none but those that 
have fle d blood about them ; for none but them whose 


dwelling is in flesh. And would any excuse himself from 
repenting towards God, which is turning to him with the 
whole heart and soul; from believing in Christ by such a 
faith, as by which a vital union shall be contracted be- 
tween the soul and him; with this, that he hath flesh and 


blood about him? That is by the same excuse too, to ex- 


euse yourselves from being saved: Iam not to be saved, 
because I have flesh and blood about me. For it is a vain 
imagination to think that Ged is at this time to alter his 
Gospel, and make new termsof life and death for sinners; 
when as this Gospel, as it was only made for such as dwell 
in flesh, or have flesh and blood about them. It is true, 
that hath inferred a necessity, that that in which you dwell 
should not rule you. If we live after the flesh, we shall 
die; but if through the Spirit we do mortify the deeds of 
the body, we shall live.. How plainly doth the word of 
God speak his mind to us, if we will attend toit! That, 
therefore, is one of the things that you must despair of, if 
you will hope to purpose; despair of ever being saved 
without such things to be wrought and done in you, as 
God has put in immediate and certain connexion with sal- 
vation. And, 

2. Despair too of ever being saved for those things that 
are to be acted by us, or wrought in us: though they are 
works of the Holy Ghost, yet the Holy Ghost was not in- 
aded to merit for us; the Holy Ghost was not to be our 
High Priest, we must not think to invest the Holy Ghost 

th the offices of Christ, and to confound their offices, 
and the works of their offices. Therefore, let repentance 
be supposed never so sincere; and faith, conversion, and 
regeneiation, never so true in their own kind; we must 






' despair of being saved for these things, though we must 


also despair of ever being saved without them. “ We 
through the Spirit do wait for the hope of righteousness 
hy, faith,” Gal, v.5. The Spirit doth frame souls to an ab- 
solute Telianée upon that righteousness that is by faith, 
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rdingly to wait for the hope 
of that righteousness., And, $3 
' 3. Despair of ever attaining to any of these tapes that 
are so necessary by your own power; despair of ever be- 
ing able to turn yourselves, or to beget faith in yourselves, 
or to regenerate yourselves, or to mortifly sin yourst s 
which you are told must be by the Spirit. The Scripturc 
will not misguide us if we will attend to it: how plainly. 
hath it told us, that our Lord Jesus Christ “is exalted to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins!” Acts vy. 31. And that it is God that gives 
men repentance, that they may recover themselves out of 
the snare of the devil, ‘“‘ who are led captive by him at his 
will,” 2 Tim. ii. 26. And faith we are told is the gift of 
God, and it is reckoned among “the fruits of the Spirit,” 
Gal. vy. 22. And regeneration we are told is by the Spirit. 
If a man be not born again (or born from above) by the 
Spirit, “he cannot enter into the kingdom of God,” John 
iii. 3,6. “ And if we by the Spirit mortify the deeds of 
the body, we shall live,” Rom. viii. 13. And we are like- 
wise told, that ‘God hath chosen us to salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth,” 2 
Thess, iil 7. _ Rese Ro 
Therefore are we to despair of our reaching of those 
things, that are so necessary to our salvation, by any power 
of our own. And so to despair is the way to hope; that 
will not lead to absolute despair, but it only leads to this 
‘respective necessary despair, which doth itself lead to 
hope. It doth not make the case hopeless, that such a 
‘thing is out of my power, when it is not to be expected, 
except in that godlike way that is honourable to him, and 
/ becomes the énthroned Majesty of heaven, that he shoul: 
be owned and applied unto as the author and donor of 
every good and perfect gift, and perfect giving. And we 
shall miserably cheat ourselves, if ever we think or hope to 
be saved by a repentance, or faith,,or conversion, that are 
self-sprung things, self-created things. -That repentance 
which is only the product of our own power, or that faith, 
or that conversion, will lure us, will lead us to perish ; but 
you have heard often, again and again, that the thing is 
not the less matter of hope, because it is not in our own 
power, when as.the Divine power that is to effect such 
things is upon such sure and firm grounds. to be expected 
and looked for, that it should exert itself for such and such 
purposes; but to that purpose more will come in our way 
by and by; these are things that it is fit and needful that 
you should despair-of that you may hope. And, 
Direction 9. Take this further direction hereupon, That 
you are to put forth all your power to the very utmost, in 
order to the attaining those things that do accompany sa!- 
vation, and that are in so necessary and certain connexion 
with it. Your life lies upon it:—without these things you 
/must perish. There is no remedy, but you must perish. 
What remains then ? but that you do, to the uttermost, put 
forth all the power you have, in order to your serious re- 
pentance, in order to your believing with the faith of God’s 
elect, and with a faith of the operation of God; and that 
you may have newhearts and right spirits created and re- 
newed in you. ; 
Objection. But it may be said, Doth not this contradict 
the former head? Are we to use all our power, even to 
the uttermost, in order to the obtaining true repentance, 
and true faith, and that we may be truly regenerate and 
turned unto God, when yet we are told, we must utterly 
despair of ever attaining these things by our own power 2 
Answer. Pray labour to understand matters that are in 
themselves plain. What is easier to understand, than the 
distinetion between use and trust? Doth it follow, that 
because you are to distrust your own power, that therefore 
you are not to use it? May nota man lawfully use his 
money, and use his estate, because he is forbid to trust in 
uncertain riches? And because some do sinfully trust in 
chariots and horses, is it therefore unlawful to use a chariot 
or a horse ? Consider that the natural faculties and powers 
that God hath given you, you are to be accountable for the 
use of to him. And what? are you not then tous 
Your understandings, your considering power, y bin 
ing power, are these exempt, from under the divine go- 
vernment, because you are not to trust them, as what were 
sufficient to do all your business? If you would but con- 
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sider things with the understandings of men, yor might 
easily know, that it is most*indispensably incumbent upon 
us to do our uttermost, to strive as for our lives, to exert 
all our powers, while, in the mean time, we acknowledge 
all our power is an insufficient thing. And therefore we 
are to cry and supplicate, to crave and implore heaven, for 
the addition of a higher and greater power than ours. 


This is just, this is rational, and suitable to the order of 


things between God and his intelligent creatures. And 
then again, 

Direction 10. Let this further direction be considered, 
to wit, Constantly hope, that, by the Divine power, you 
shall be enabled to reach and attain to those things that 
are, and he hath made necessary, for your salvation. 
And this hath two branches, 

1. Constantly hope you shall attain them otherwise, if 
you do not hope that hope, all is lost, and you are pre- 
sently ata stand, and cannot move one step further to- 
wards being saved, or towards salvation as your end. All 
is lost if that hope fail, that you shall attain those things 
that are necessary, by divine appointment and constitution, 
for salvation. For pray consider, if a man take a journey, 
(supposing of a hundred miles,) if he did not hope he 
should go through that journey, he would never begin it. 
It is the hope he shall go through, that doth excite and en- 
gage to begin, otherwise he would sit still at home; but 
then, if he doth hope that he shall go through this journey 
of a hundred miles, and reach such a place at length, he 
must hope, in order hereunto, that he shall go through the 
first mile. _He cannot hope that he shall go the whole 
hundred miles, if he do not hope he shall go the first. So 
if you do hope you shall be saved, you must hope that you 
shall do things, be enabled to do things, that are necessary 
to being saved. He that doth not hope to reach a place but 
a mile off, that is his certain and direct way to a place a 
hundred miles off, and there is no other way, will never 
make one step at all towards that place. And this is your 
case, when God hath made it-so absolutely necessary in 
order to your being saved, that you repent, that you turn 
to him, and come into union with his Son, and deliver 
yourselves up to him, take him to be yours, and give your- 
selves to be his; if you hope not you shall reach these 
things, your hope of being saved will be a mad hope; as 
his must be a mad hope that he shall reach his hundred 
miles, when he doth not hope to reach the first mile, when 
there is no other way to such a place a hundred miles off, 
but by that a mile off. And therefore this hope must be 
fixed and kept alive, though I cannot say I have been 
brought to repentance yet, and to faith in the Son of God, 
yet Thope I shall. You must hope first for such a thing. 
And then, 

2. Hope that it shall be brought about by a divine pow- 

_ er, for aiher wise: (as you have heard,) you are not to hope 
for it. And positively, you must hope for it in this way, 
and no other way. ‘“‘ According as his divine power hath 
given us all things pertaining to life and godliness; and 
given to us exceeding great and precious promises, that 
by them we might be partakers of the Divine nature,” 
(2 Peter i. 3, 4.) which carries all this in it. Here must 
be your hope. Such things have not been wrought and 
done in me yet, but through the grace of God, I hope that 
they shall. And, ; 

Direction 11. Take heed that defeatments and delays 
do not subvert and overthrow in you this hore. 
there is the greatest imaginable danger; and these two 
expressions (defeatments and delays) I purposely intend 
to refer to two sorts of persons, who may have their differ- 
ent concérns in, this direction, to wit, especially, a younger 
and an elder sort. 

1. A younger sort, such as may be in a very great strug- 
gle between strong youthful lusts, and strong convictions, 
which may in some measure have taken hold of their souls. 
‘This is sometimes the case, discourses that I have had with 
divers, and bills that I have received from more, do assure 
me that this is a case that requires a great place and room 
in our consideration and discourse. ‘There are those who 
now and then (who in that‘age wherein lust and concupis- 
cence have greater advantages to he predominant) are 
taken hold of by the word, and it strikes conscience, and 
gets some advantages upon them. They arein a great loss 
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in their own spirits. Vicious inclinations are strong; con- 
viction upon their spirits hath some strength too. — It may 
be, some such have found, that whereas here is a strug- 
gle, a strong earnest struggle, the conquest is easier over 
conscience than over inclination: it is an easier matter to 
overcome there; they easier baffle their light than they 
can their lusts. And when they have considered, under 
the power of conviction, that there was some necessity 
upon them to change their course, it may be, they have 
come to some resolution upon that consideration, that they 
would become other men; that they would lead ancther 
sort of life. It may be, the next temptation, or the next 
insinuation of a lewd, idle companion, lath proved too 
hard and too strong for them; they could not withstand ; 


rand the bonds of iniquities have held them faster than the 


bonds of their vows, and covenants, and solemn engage- 
ments, that they have taken upon their souls. They have 
broken loose from these bonds, and are held so much the 
faster by those former bonds: and hereupon, having once 
found themselves at liberty, they sell themselves to slavery, 
sell themselves to do evil; and the Spirit of God that was 
at work in them, is receded and gone; they began in the 
Spirit, they have ended in the flesh. There are now no 
more gales, not one breath of that Spirit upon their spirits 
any more. A hopeful gale they had, that brought them 
near to a safe harbour; but they are, all on a sudden, hur- 
ried back again to a raging sea, that casts up nothing but 
mire and dirt. What a fearful case is this! If they reflect 
upon themselves, they will be ready to say, What is to be 
done in this case ? And truly if any one should say to me, I 
should return the question, What will you do in this case ? 
or what do you think is to be done in this case? Do you 
think there is no hope in the case? Will you say that? or 
if there is to be any hope, what shall that hope be of 2 or 
what are you to hope for? Such a thing I would consider 
and debate with any sucha one. Are you to have any hope 
at all? Are you to abandon all hope? ‘Truly that is not 
like a reasonable creature to say so, that you are to aban- 
don all hope, while you are yet on this side hell, and infer- 


nal flames have not yet seized you; you are not to put 


yourself into the state of a devil, whilst as yet God hath 
not put you into that state. But if you are to hope at all, 
what are you to hope for? Are you to hope that God will 
save you upon other terms than he hath declared in his 
Gospel? Are you to hope that he will make a new Gospel, 
to comply with your humour and lustful inclination? Are 
you to hope for that? That certainly were the maddest 
hope that ever was taken up by any one. All hope you 
are to have is, that if you have any apprehension of your 
case, the grieved Spirit may return, the affronted, resisted 
Spirit, if you cry for its return; if you supplicate as for 
life, that Spirit that carries all the treasures of Divine 
light, and life, and grace in it; may yet return. There 
have been instances of its having done so. 

How famous is the story that we meet with in Church 
History, concerning that vicious young man, that was at 
first reduced by the ministry of the apostle John, and 
brought to a great degree of seriousness! The apostle, 
having occasion to absent himself from the place where he 
was, leaves him under the care of such a one, charging 
him with his soul; ‘‘ Look (saith he) well to the soul of 
this young man.” After the apostle was gone, the young 
man breaks out into his former excesses again, and herds 
himself with a company of thieves and cut-throats. The 
apostle being returned, and inquiring’ after him, saying, 
What is become of that young man? 'The answer that was 
made him was, He is dead, dead in sin, dead in wicked- 
ness again: much like the usage that was in Pythagoras’s 
school, where if any had been in that school of virtue, and 
made some proficiency there for any considerable time, 
and relapsed into vice, they were solemnly cast out, and a 
coffin was brought into the place to hold a funeral for them 
as dead; so it was said of this young man, he was déad. 
But the apostle makes inquiry after him, and finds hint 
out, brings him to his feet, takes hold of him, down’ te 
falls, and by the power of prayer and holy counsel, he was 
effectually reduced, and brought back again. “ 

So it may yet be with some such horrid decliners and 
backsliders from the ways of God. If they apprehend 
whither they are going, whither their way leads them, and 
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cry for the returning of the Holy Ghostas for life, as appre- 
hending themselves lost if he return not, there is yet hope 
in this case. And it is by no means in the world to be 
thought of, that such are to abandon all hope; for that is 


to make devils of themselves above ground, and to create 
to themselves a present hell on this side hell; You are) 


within the reach of the Gospel while you are on this side 
of the infernal regions ; and it is a Gospel of grace, crying 
to you, Return,—return. These are they to whom I had 
reference in that word defeats; do not let your hope be 
destroyed by the defeats you have met with. But then, 

2. There is another sort that I had a more distinct refer- 
ence to in my thoughts, in using the word delays, in this 
direction, Take heed lest defeatments and delays destroy 
your hope. Now that of delays I meant in reference to 
such as have sat long under the Gospel, even to a grown 
age, and never have found any good effect by it; it hath 
wrought no change, made no impression. ‘There may be 
many such, that were never vicious persons at all, never 
- grossly vicious; but then they have lived in a place where 
some exercises of religion were a fashionable thing. They 
have had religion enough to carry them to a sermon on the 
Lord’s day in some Christian assembly, and perhaps to 
engage in somewhat of family duties; perhaps so, but they 
have sat with mere formality the greatest part of a life- 
time, under the Gospel, and never felt any real good by it, 
never expected any, never designed any; but come toa 
church, or a meeting-house, and spend an hour or two 
with the rest, in solemn attendances upon the worship of 
God, and never look after it more, (if may be,) till the week 
come about again. All their business is driving designs for 
this earth; “‘They mind earthly things,” as the apostle’s 
character is of them, of whom also he saith, “their end is 
destruction,” Phil. iii. 18,19. What it was to have their 
souls turned to God, to come to a solemn closure with 
Christ as their Redeemer and Lord, or to exercise them- 
selves unto inward heart-godliness in any kind, they know 
not what belongs toit. It may be, they are just and up- 
right in their dealings with those with whom they have to 
do; and they reckon that their justice towards men must 
expiate all their injustice towards God, their neglect of 
him, their slighting him, their casting him out of their 
thoughts, out of their fear, and out of their desires. 

-This seems to be avery sad case, that a man should 
have lived all his days under the Gospel, and it hath never 
made any impression on him as yet: the Spirit of God hath 
not as yet sensibly breathed, so as, at least, to beget any 
permanent and abiding effect; here hath been a long de- 
ferring, a long delaying of taking hold of these souls to 
purpose; and it may be, now their long delay may make 
such persons think, No, there is no change to be hoped for, 
nothing to be expected, none to be looked for; I have sat 
so long, so many years, ten, twenty, or thirty, (it may be,) 
forty years, under the Gospel, under such a ministry, and 
never hath there been any such effect wrought upon me, 
and I do not think there ever will. 

Oh! take heed, lest the having any such work upon you 
deferred so long, do destroy hope that ever such work shall 
be done; for then again, all is lost if you be hopeless; if 
there be not a vital hope and expectation, from time to 
time, in such and such a word, that some good may be 
done in my soul, that I may hear somewhat that I may 
feel, that the word may yet drop that may have life in it, 
that may have power in it. If you do not hope for this, if 
you do not expect such a thing, you are, as much as you 
can, putting yourselves quite out of the way of being saved, 
or having the reasonable hope of it; for still I must say, 
you are not to expect anew Gospel, that God will save you 
without those necessary pre-requisites to salvation, without 
repentance, without faith, without conversion, and without 
sanctification. And therefore in the last place, 


Direction 12, ‘That which I would lastly add, by way | 
of direction to this sort of persons, is, that you would see | 
to it, that though hope in these cases must not be thrown | 


away, that yet it be qualified with such concomitants as 
are proper and suitable in suchacase. They are such as 
these; I will but name them, that the next time my dis- 


course may directly respect the other case, that of perse- 
verance. 


1. Prayer, Your hope im such a case as this must. 
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always be accompanied with prayer. It must be praying, 
supplicating hope. It is suitaBle to your case, if you hope 
to pray; and never hope without prayer. When we are 
exhorted to take to ourselves the “ helmet,” which we are 
told “is the hope of salvation,” it is presently subjoined, 
“>raying always with all prayer and supplication,” Eph. 
vi. 17. with 1 Cor. v. 8. These must be conjunct; if we 
hope, we must continue to pray. Give yourselves to prayer, 
to all prayer and supplication, otherwise we do (as much 
as possible) blast all our hope, and it can never be a 
helmet to us; it will betray our head, not cover it, not pro- 
tect it. ; 

2. Deep humility. Join deep humility with your hope. 
Let it be humble hope. Such a one should “put his 
mouth in the dust, if there might be any hope,” Lam. iii. 
29. And, ; 

3. Self-loathing. Join with it self-loathing, selfabhor- 
rence; not only of yourselves as mean creatures, but as 
vile and odious; and yet hope, soin hope with that self- 
abasing temper, self-loathing of*the publican: then will 
your sense be, (as his,) ‘‘God be mereiful to me a sinner,” 
who it is said at last went away justified and accepted. If 
you be fair in your own eyes, if your sense be that of the 
Laodicean church, “‘I am rieh, and increased in goods, 
and have need of nothing, and do not know that you are 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked;” you have 
no place in you for that hope that will do.you any good; 
but such self-reviling thoughts, “If I were perfect, yet 
would I not know my own soul, I would despise my life ;” 
how well doth hope do in such a tempered spirit as this! 
How suitable a soil is this for that heavenly hope to grow 
and flourish in! And, : 

4. Watchfulness. Join to your hope watchfalness and 
vigilancy. Watchfulness may respect both God and your- 
selves. Watchfulness respecting God is exercised in con- 
tinual looking towards him; when shal! that happy time 
come ? when shall any beam of light descend ?-.when shall 
any influence of grace flow in? Watchfulness respecting 
yourselves is exercised in watching over a treacherous 
heart; and know, that whenever you are to design such a 
thing, as your own salvation, and so accordingly to hope 
for it, a main, and principal, and immediate object of your 
hope must be, that you shall be saved from yourselves ; 
and thereupon indeed, it is a most self-contradicting hope, 
to hope I shall be saved, without hoping that sin shall be 
overcome. I shall gain the conquest at last over predomi- 
nating corrupt inclinations, whether more grossly sensual 
ones, or whether avaricious ones, or ambitious ones, and 
the like; for do not you know, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath therefore his name of Jesus, a Saviour, because he 
was to save his people from their sins: and do you think 
you shall be saved, without being saved from yourselves, 
your sinful selves? This is to hope you shall be saved 
without salvation; this is to hope with such a hope, as 
wherewith you shall tear.a thing from itself, to hope you 
shall be saved without being saved. If ever you are to be 
saved, you are tobesaved from yourselves; and therefore, 
yourselves are to be the great object of your watchfulness, 
your continual vigilancy; watching over yourselves, as 
your worst and most dangerous enemy. Iam to fear hel} 
from myself, death from myself, a curse from myself; and 
lest I be a continual spring of all misery and wo to myself, 
there must be a continual watchfulness over ourselves, to 
repress all ebullitions of corrupt nature at the first. Oh 
this lustful heart ! this proud heart! this ambitious heart! 
this sensual heart! A severe self-inspection into, and watch- 
fulness over ourselves, is that which must be in conjunction 
with hope. ‘Watch and hope, be sober and hope to the end. 
That spiritual sobriety carries vigilancy in it, a continual 
watchfulness over yourselves. And again, 

5. Patience. ‘This hope must be accompanied with pa- 
tience. Doth not the context tell you so?“ We are saved 
by hope, but hope that is seen is not hope; but if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 
God is not bound to your time, he hath not come in yet; 
suppose he do not strike that stroke upon your heart this 
day, that is necessary to your being saved. Why hope that 
he wiil the next day, or the next after that: “If we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 
“Blessed is he that watcheth at the doors,” that waiteth 
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at the posts of wisdom’s gates; “for he that findeth me, 
findeth life, and shall obtain favour from the Lord,” Prov. 
viii. 34. 35. I have not met with him that is to be the 
life of my soul yet; but I will wait, I will miss no oppor- 
tunity, I will be always at’ the posts of wisdom’s door, I 
may find him at last, who will be the life of my soul; and 
there all my hopes and all my concernments are involved 
and wrapt up together. And in the last place, 

_ 6. Diligence. You must join diligence with hope; an 
industrious, laborious diligence. It must be a working, 
operative hope, like that of the hushandman, who plough- 
eth in hope, and soweth in hope, that he may be partaker 
of his hope, as the apostle’s allusion is; so must you, as 
to this spiritual husbandry in which you must be engaged, 
you must strive in hope, and labour in hope. And if 
yours be not a hope that will put you upon striving and 
labouring, it is a dead hope, a useless hope; and such as 
can contribute nothing to your salvation. And so I have 
done with those directions that are requisite as to the for- 
mer sort, the unregenerate and unconverted; the next will 
respect the other sort, and their case, to wit, that of con- 
verts, SO as to influence their perseverance unto salvation 
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Rom, viii. 24. 


We are saved by hope. 


Tus order of discourse upon this subject hath brought 

me now at length to say somewhat, by way of direc- 
tion, to those, who, being regenerate, and turned to God, 
are on their way towards him. Thatthe principle of hope, 
which doth more especially belong to their regenerate state, 
may be improved by them, to their cheerful and more com- 
fortable progress through the whole of their course and way 
to their end. We having spoken by way of direction toa 
former sort, and’ to a former case, to wit, to direct how 
hope may be improved, in order to conversion and rege- 
neration itself: nor am I solicitous, that the course I have 
taken upon this subject hath obliged me to be long upon 
it; for I both consider the great importance of the subject, 
which I cannot but know, as you, any of you, may, and 
must, when you seriously bethink yourselves of it. And 
also, I know not that any have purposely and designedly 
treated upon this subject; that is, to show the necessary 
influence of hope upon the whole business of a Christian’s 
life, from first to last, from the beginning of it till it end in 
eternal life. _ 
_ shall repeat nothing of what hath been said by way of, 
direction, in reference to the former case, to wit, to persons 
yet unregenerate, what improvement is to be made of hope 
im order to their regeneration, and their being born of God; 
to which nothing is more plain, than that it would never 
be, bul as even then they begin to have hope God-ward. 
But my present and remaining business is to show the 
continual influence that hope may be improved unto for a 
Christian’s progress, to help on those that are regenerate, 
and born to God, in their way to him. That so, upon the 
whole matter, you may see the new creature, it 1s from 
first to last a creature (as it were) made up of hope; its 
_ very make and constitution are suited to the state which 
it is successively made for. In this present state, while its 
great supports do lie in unseen and expected good things, 
there cannot but be a continual exercise of hope necessary 
from first to last; but in the other state, hope naturally 
turns into joy; when the things that were before matter of 
expectation, are now come to be the matter of actual frui- 
tion. In the mean time, its make and frame suit it to the 
present state of its case. That whereas, such as were be- 
fore strangers andaliens to God, in a state of apostacy from 
him, they begin to be prompted and stirred up to look after 
God; as soon as any such instinct is put into them, it is 
pat into them in a way of hope. 

God hath a design in hand to restore and recover apos- 
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tate creatures; saith the soul, I own myself to be such a 
one; I am miserable, and lost for ever, if I do not return 
to God, and if God accept me not. Ihave hope I shall: 
I have hope he will. And so the soul is (as it were) be- 
gotten to God, even by the power of hope; and being re- 
conciled, the great remaining expectation is, of being saved, 
of being brought toa safe and happy state at last. Hope 
runs through the course of such a converted, regenerate 
soul, even to the attainment of its end, which is actual 
salvation. 

And whereas the Gospel is the great and stated means 
by which souls are both begotten unto God, and enabled 
to adhere and cleave to him, even to the end; where that 
Gospel hath long been, there is great reason to think that 
God hath much such work todo; many such blessed effects 
to bring about upon souls; and that much such work is 
done: that with us, God hath touched many souls, turned 
many hearts, implanted that new and divine principle in 
many, that will certainly end at last in eternal life. It isnot 
to be thought (or at least one would be very loth to think 
or lnaginesuch a thing) that a bright and blissful heayen 
should have been opened among us, so long, so continu- 
ally, by the Gospel, whose design it is to bring life and im- 
mortality to light, that we, amidst all the impurities, and 
darkness, and wretchedness, of this our present state, 
should have such a glorious prospect given us, and set be- 
fore our eyes; heaven opened in all the glories of it; (as in 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ it is;) and that we, 
after all this, should agree in it as our common sense and 
sentiment, that it is better always to dwell in this dun- 
geon, So as to have no aspirings, no hope, directed upward, 
towards that glorious state of things; one would be loth 
({ say) to admit such an apprehension as this; that this 
should be our common sentiment, that it is better to dwell 


in a dungeon always, than amidst all that divine light and 


glory above, whither we are called, and whereupon the 
hope of our calling doth finally terminate; yea, and though 
we know that dungeon is to fall upon us ere it be long, 
and that they who have affected that dwelling, must cer- 
tainly be overwhelmed with its ruin. It is meet for us to 
judge that there are sundry, whose souls God hath, by the 
power of his Gospel animated by his Spirit, possessed with 
another sense. _ 

And if there be many such, or any such, that are look- 
ing higher, that have their expectations and hopes placed 
upon some other sorts of things, things of a higher excel- 
lency and value than this lower creation can afford; the 
greatest care imaginable then must be had, that their hope 
be kept alive instrength and vigour ;_if it fail, if it should 
languish, if it were possible it should, and it were ever so 
certain, that it should never expire and fail; yet means 
must be used, that it may not; but (I say) if it should 
fail, (end the dread ought to be upon-our: spirits, that it 
may not fail, that it may never fail,) then are such poor 
creatures ingulfed again, sunk in, and swallowed up by 
the spirit of this world; and so exposed, and left to be 
involved with it inits fearful ruin. ‘That it may not be so, 
and because it shall not be so with those that do peculiarly 
belong to God, and are the children of the kingdom, be- 
gotten to the eternal heavenly inheritance, all endeavours 
must be used that hope may be preserved and kept alive in 
them. Andin order toit,pray take these following directions. 

Durection 1. See that your spirits be deeply and seriously 
engaged, and taken up in the meditation of that glorious 
state of things which you profess finally to hope for, and . 
which you expect should be your eternal state. See 
say) that your spirits be deeply exercised in the meditation 
of that glorious state of things. The way to keep hope 
alive, is to keep its glorious, blessed object in view. The 
hope of the greatest things imaginable can never live, or be 
influential in any of us, if we do not preserve the remem- 
brance, and have not theactual thoughts of them. If there 
be such a thing as the habit of hope yet left, it will bea 
languishing thing, and afford us no support: it will be as 
dead within us, if we have not frequent views of that glori- - 
ous object of it; if we donot look towards that object, take 
it in its comprehension, and compass even the whole state 
of things, that we expect and hope for as our final and 
eternal state. 
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I pray, let us labour, not only to realize but to fami- 
liarize to ourselves the unseen world. It is a shame that 
we should be called Christians, and that our thoughts 
should be taken up chiefly, and principally, about things 
that are seen. Christian hope lies beyond and above 
those things ; we forfeit our names while we confine our 
thoughts so much to that which is present and sensible. 
If in this life only we have hope in Christ, as Christians, 
we make ourselves the most miserable of creatures; we 
are made up of contradictions, we are in a continual war 
with ourselves, we do not act and carry so consistently 
with ourselves as other men do, who do Ret pretend to 
Christianity ; we are more miserable than they. 3 

And, that I may the more fruitfully enlarge upon this, 
as that without our hope is a languid and insignificant 
thing, and in a direct way to be reduced to nothing; let 
me desire you to give compass and scope to your thoughts 
about the invisible world, and the expected state of things, 
which is to be the great and final object of your hope. 
The context, which hath so immediate reference thereunto, 
would afford you very great help for the managing and 
directing your thoughts in the contemplation of the invisi- 
ble state. You see it is spoken of a little before the text, 
under the notion of glory ; a glorious state, a state of glory. 
‘‘T reckon that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that is to be reveal- 
ed ints,” verse 18. And that giory is spoken of under 
the notion of an inheritance. They that are the regene- 
yate sons of God, and. now actually under the govern- 
ment of the Divine Spirit which begot them unto God; 
they that are so children, are also heirs, ‘“‘ heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ,” verse 17. “‘ That after having suf- 
fered awhile with him, they may be also glorified together 
with him.” As to the. invisible world, (that happy part 
of iit, where “the heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ,” have their eternal concernments lying, ) that happy 
part of it is to be looked upon as a region of glory, all glory. 
And that you may give latitude and scope to your thoughts 
about this, which is the very hope of your calling, the final 
hope of it, I pray consider such things as these more par- 
ticularly concerning it: Considerations to enforce this 
first direction. 

1, Contemplate the vast amplitude of that glorious re- 
gion, where you (if you be regenerate, and born of God, 
and heirs of the celestial kingdom) are to have your ever- 
lasting abode. Think (I say) seriously and often of the 
vast amplitude of it, that you may give scope and room to 
your thoughts; it is mean to be confined in our apprehen- 
sions of things to this little spot of our earth, wherein we 
breathe; think if you were ascending, from it, if you were 
ascended but a little way, into how vastly larger and 
more spacious and roomy a region do you come but by a 
little ascent ! but if you were ascended as high as our vor- 
tex, as the utmost confines of this vortex of ours, to which 
this earth, and the sun, and the moon, and other planets do 
belong; how inconsiderable a point is all this earth, in 
comparison of that vortex to which all these do belong? 
But if you were beyond that, beyond that circuit and those 
confines within which all this planetary region is limited ; 
then how vastly spacious are all the supernal heavens 
ahove the regions in which the,sun, and moon, and other 
planets, do move! So as we are even lost in the thoughts 
pone we should then go: and it is pleasant to be so 
ost. 

And to consider how despicable a nothing this earth of 
ours is in comparison; so as it may be lost, it may be con- 
sumed, and burnt up, and that it is an insignificant thing 
to the universe; no more than the burning of one single 
little cottage would be in a vast empire, containing two 
handred and twenty-seven provinces as Ahasuerus’s did; 
oné that is an heir of heaven, and of the inheritance of the 
caintsin light, when he thinks of the burning of this world, 
may say, What is itto me? my concernments lie not here, 
itis a despicable, inconsiderable trifle; it 1s no more loss 
to the creation and no more loss to me, than the dropping 
of a hair, one single hair, Labour to aggrandize to your- 
selves so much as this comes to, of the object of your hope; 
to wit, to consider the vast amplitude of the region of 
glory; we must think with ourselves, that as to what doth 
mnore subside in this creation is baser and meaner, fitter for 
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xt, incomparison of the ample and spacious 
incircling heavens above, that seem all ap- 
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| propriated to the heirs of the eternal kingdom. And then. 


2, When you are laying before your eyes the object of 
your hope, that that may be lively and strong in you; 
consider too the numerous multitude of the inhabitants of 
those glorious regions, or, to speak collectively, of that 
region of glory. It is true, in this little inconsiderable 
world of ours, we find the inhabitants are generally very 
numerous; (as there will be more occasion to speak bye 
and bye ;) but, alas, what is this little perishable thing, (this 
world of ours,) to the universe? And it is a very unrea- 
sonable foolish thought to think the nobler parts of the crea- 
tion of God to be less destitute of inhabitants than our 
earth is. Do but turn up a clod of earth, and you see 
every little clod inhabited with somewhat or other that 
hath life in it, little insects and animalcula that have life in 
them. It isa foolish thought to think that the nobler parts 
of the creation of God should be less full of inhabitants, 
though still meaner the nearer this earth; but if you 
ascend higher, you are to suppose all filled with living in- 
habitants; and (as we have reason to apprehend) with 
creatures innocent and upright with God, angel-like crea-. 
tures. - : 

It is true many angels fell, many, if you consider them 
abstractedly ; but take them comparatively, and we have no 
reason to think but that they were a very small part of the 
host of heaven, in comparison with them that stood, and 
retained their integrity ; and if the upper regions be re- 
plenished with innocent creatures, full of the love of God, 
and of the knowledge of God, and who stand in absolute 
devotedness to him; then you must consider the blessed 
society, the society of the blessed, to be a most numerous 
thing. ‘The innumerable company of angels, and the 
spirits of men made perfect; so that the angels that have 
fallen, and the apostate sons of men that shall not be re- 
covered, and that finally persist in enmity against all the 
methods of reconciliation, though they wil] be numerous, 
yet a little-inconsiderable number they must be, in compa- 
rison of all those glorious creatures that inhabit the more 
noble parts of God’s creation : and it would make a man’s 
hope revive, and spring, and flourish mightily in him, to 
think of being ere long one of that vast and numerous as- 
sembly, that blessed glorious assembly, the innumerable 
company of angels, and the spirits of Just men made per- 
fect. And, : 

3. Consider, again, the high and admirable perfection of 
these blessed creatures, of whom you are to be one; their 
bodily perfections, (which are not nothing,) and their men- 
tal spiritual perfections, which are incomparably more, are 
tobe considered. As to the former, the words immediately 
foregoing the text, do directly cast back our thoughts upon 
them, upon those perfections that are more properly corpo- 
teal, and that belong to the body: not only they, (that is, 
the rest of the creation,) but ourselves also, which have re- 
ceived the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting Cahich carries hope in it as you 
do well know) for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our bodies; for we are saved by hope. We that now 
dwell in these bodies so cumbersome, so tiresome, that are 
such an annoyance to us, and so great a depression to us; 
we are hoping, hoping for a time and state of things when 
these bodies are to have an entire, complete redemption 
from every thing which is gravanimous and burthensometo 
them, and by which they are gravanimous to our spirits, to 
ourselves; and it is by the hope of this, that we are saved. 
Here we are depressed and sunk very low; these bodies 
are prisons and dungeors to us; they are so, but we are 
saved by that hope of the day cf our redemption; the re- 
demption of our bodies, which is also the day of our adop- 
tion, or solemn adoption. 

Thave told you upon this occasion formerly, of a double 
adoption among the Romans, privateand public.’ It is the 
public adoption that is here referred to. In the private, 
every good soul is adopted when it is regenerate; but the 

ublic adoption, or the manifestation of the sons of God, 
as it is afterwards called,) it is1eferred unto that day when 
all are to be visibly invested with their glorious bodies, 
conformed to the glorious bedy of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Seam. XXV- 


To have such an agility of body as that it shall never be 
«clog; such refined spirits that will never cloud our 
thoughts, that will never obstruct the notions of the soul. 
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dead in Christ are first raised and caught upinto the elouds, 
and do meet their Redeemer in the air, then are they ever 
with the Lord, (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17.) never out of his com- 


And that shall be, with a of aptitude to speedy mo- pany, though their company be so vastly numerous and 


tion, so little cumbersome,that, as Austin’s celebrated ex- 
pression is, bt voluerit animus, ibi protinus crit corpus ; 
wheresoever the mind wills or wishes to be, there the bady 
shall be in a moment. Its motions, and (for ought we 
know) its texture, (as that of thesun-beams,) gliding as 
_ guick as a thought, this way or that; and (for ought we 
know) as fine; it being very easy to make the grossest 
‘earth as fine as the pres ether, to him that made all things 
out of nothing; and since chemistry performs a great deal 
this way by human art, much more may divine. 

So as that these bodies that we are afterwards to inhabit, 
are said to be from heaven, the terrestrial to be all gone ; 
forin this we groan, “ earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our house that is from heaven,” 2 Cor. v.2. All of 
@ piece with heaven, contempered unto heaven, the earthly 
house of this tabernacle, changed into such a one. ‘ 

2. And it is very material, and seems to be glanced at in 
that which is said-by our Saviour; “The righteous shall 
shine as the sun, in the kingdom of their Father,” Matt. 
xiii, 43. ‘The sun in the firmament is (as it were) the re- 
semblance of a glorified body, and how near it may be of 
ihe same materials we cannot tell, all our earth being re- 
fined into so pure and celestial a matter. And, 

3. And then, if you consider again the spiritual and 
mental perfections (which is incomparably a great thing) of 
the happy members of this glorious, blessed, numerous 
society. There you must understand his knowledge in 
perfection, his holiness in perfection, and his love in perfec- 
tion. It cannot be expected that in this subject, 1 could 
stay to dilate upon every one; but it is a great thing to 
think of the matter of our own hope in this: I hope to be 
one of them, I hope to be such a creature, inhabiting such 
a mind, in such a body, to be one of those Isangeloi, (as 
they are called,)angel’s fellows, equal to the angels of God: 
Oh ! that we should have such things as these in view, and 
obvious to our thoughts, and yet have no thoughts about 
them, or few theughts about them! Live with minds (as it 
were) confined to this earth, and continually grovelling in 
the dust of it! This is mean, this is dishonourable to our 
Pather, who hath begotten us toa lively hope of a glorious 
inheritance ; and it is most injurious to ourselves. To 
think that I shall have a mind, a spirit, ere it be long, (as 
mean and abject a thing as I now am,) all (as it cee 
composed and made up of knowledge, and of purity, an 
of love; what a glorious thing is that! And that I shall 
have a spirit inhabiting a body, (since I was made to join 
wiih a body,) that shall be no hinderance, no burthensome 
thing to me, no tedious, irksome companion to all eternity. 
And again, 

4. Consider about this state, the universal harmony that 
must hereupon be in all this glorious, blessed society, as 
vastly numerous and extensive as it is through tlie spa- 
cious heavens, those regions of light and bliss; come 
wherever one will, the same order universally obtaining 
every where; «all animated by one and the same spirit; 
for they “that sow to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting,” Gal. vi. 8. That immense almighty 
Spirit (as the living creature in the wheels) acting in every 
. mind, be they ever so numerous, and never so vastly ex- 
tended through the regions of light and bliss; all ever- 
lastingly under the dominion of the same blessed, almigh- 
ty, and omnipresent Spirit; so that there is here among 
them, wheresoever they be, not one dissentient thought ; 
ail have the same sentiment, the same mind, the same in- 
clination, and all centre in one and the same design: no 
jarring, no disagreement, no darkness, no obscurity, no 
error, much more no animosity, having the least place in 
any member of that glorious society. And again, 

_5, Consider the glorious visible residence of our great 
Redeemer among them, who can render himself every 
where present, and every where appearing in conspicuous 
glory. How grateful and entertaining a thought must that 
be to them, who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
that they are to be for ever with the Lord, when that happy 
season comes, that the Lord descends with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and the trump of God ; and the 


great; for he is the head of all principalities and powers, 


the head of all things to the chureh; and yet he must be 


every where pent to every one, for they are all to be ever 
with the Lord. And when so much is plainly enough ex- 
pressed and declared to us, we need never trouble ourselves 
to think how it shall be; he that we know to have done so 
great things already, can easily add to this all the rest; 
make himself present to those vastly numerous, innume- 
rable myriads of glorious creatures, that do every where 
delight in his presence, and cannot but externally do so. 

And to this also, the context here refers us, still leading 
us to the final object of our hope; they are to be the heirs 
of the eternal glory, as their inheritance; they are to be 
“joint heirs with Christ,” they are to inherit with Christ, 
“and, afier having suffered with him, are to be glorified 
together with him,” verse 17; after we have sufiered awhile; 
he and we having been suffering together, he and we shall 
be glorified together. And to the same purpose is that 
admirable contexture of discourse, 2 Cor. v. from the be- 
ginning of the chapter to the 8th verse; but I cannot stay 
to run it over with you. ‘Take notice, I pray you, what you 
find there, in that 8th verse; we are confident, (saith he,) 
and willing rather to be absent from the body, (this terres- 
trial body,) not any body at all not altogether to be un- 
clothed, but to be clothed upon; this terrestrial body being 
reformed, refined, clarified into another thing: for that body 
Wwe are now in, this terrestrial body, we covet rather to be 
absent from it,and tobe present with the Lord. According 
to that, Phil. 1.23. I desire rather to be “dissolved and 
be with Christ, which is far better.” We are to be in his 
presence, and to have him present among us, as soon as 
we are loose from this base, mean thing, this vile body that” 
we are now linked and clogged with. And the expressions 
are very observable, that are used in the mentioned place, 
2 Cor. v. The words used, signify to be peopled with, or 
unpeopled or dispeopled from. The expression of being 
present with the Lord, doth intimate the Lord our blessed 
Redeemer to be the head, the president of that dispeopled 
sort of people, whose dwelling is not with flesh; they do 
not inhabit and dwell in such bodies as those are, in which 
we. now dwell; and I long (saith he) to be dispeopled 
from this bodily sort of people; and to be taken into the 
communion of that people that dwell out of such bodies 
with the Lord; to be peopled with that people, of which 
he is the immediate, visible, glorious head; there I long 
to be. I would fain be absent from this body. I desire it 
rather, I choose it as a more desirable thing, to be dis- 
peopled from this bodied sort of people; and to be peopled 
with them, to make one amongst them, who do people the 
glorious regions above, which are peopled with another 
sort of inhabitants, and with them do I covet and hope to 
dwell, and long to dwell. And then, 

6. Consider too the Divine presence universally repien- 
ishing all, for in that everlasting state God is himself tobe 
immediately all in all; and so all to be universally trans- 
formed into the image of that bright glory, which shines 
upon them from his blessed face, and all to inhabit that 
one and the same Divine presence, where there is fulness 
of joy, and where there are “pleasures for evermore,” 
Psalm xvi. last verse. Oh! for such mean creatures as 
we, to have such a thing ia hope, to make one in that glo- 
rious, celestial community, among whom, the blessed eter- 
nal God shall, by immediate communication, be all in all 
to every one! Every soul as full of God asit can hold, and 
be made capable of beholding unspeakably more, than we 
can now so thuch as conceive of; for the design is in our 
present state, (and very much by the influence of hoped 
here to have us refining, and be made more capacious an 
larger vessels of glory. They that are to be vessels of 
mercy first, are to be vessels of glory afterwards; here 
they are to be gradually greatened and enlarged, (and very 
much by the influence of hope,) in order to their being 


/more receptive vessels, that they may hold more, and be 


capable of larger and fuller communications from that 
immense fulness, that filleth all in all. And hereupon, 
7. Consider the high satisfaction that every one of those 
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blessed creatures must have in himself, for there is to bea 
glory revealed in us (as a little above the text.) The 
context is full of accounts of the final object of our hopes, 
and gives us frequent occasion to consider what it imports, 
and carries with it; “I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.” Every one of these glorious 
creatures is to be glorious within. As it is said of the 
king’s daughter, the spouse of Christ, “She is all glorious 
within,” Psalm xly. ‘She will be perfectly so; for he 
gave himself for his church, to sanctify it and to cleanse 
it, and to present it a glorious church, without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing,” Ephes. v. 25, 26, 27. And 
sanctification is implied to be the very beginning of that 
glory, the foundation of it. That glory consists in perfect 
sanctification. He gave himself for it, to sanctify and 
make it a glorious church; every one of it is then a glo- 
rious creature, and eternally glorious, by glory revealed 
in-the Divine image shining in him, in perfect and con- 
summate glory. That image which stands all in know- 
ledge, and holiness, in the greatest amiableness, loveli- 
ness, and love that is possible. 

How infinitely satisfying must such a one’s own frame, 
and the complexion and temper of his own mind, be to 
himself, when, through a boundless and immense eternity, 
one shall never have occasion to reflect upon one disor- 
derly thought, or say I wish that thought had never been 
thought; never have occasion to reflect upon one irregular 
wish! Oh! the holy order and rectitude that will be 
within, when every faculty and every power shall be un- 
der the dominion of that Almighty Spirit of Divine light 
and grace ; when it shall be as impossible to be the author 
of one wrong or misplaced thought, as it would be to any 
of usto be the author of another world, of a world that 
should be excentrical to this! What a satisfaction is this, 

“and must be, when a person shall so everlastingly agree 
with himself, as to have no war within him, nothing of re- 
luctation, nothing of contrariety, against what he knows to 
be equal, and congruous, and fit, and comely: but every 
thing just as it should be. And then, thereupon, é 

8. The mighty complacency that such must tale in one 
another; the everlasting complacencies that they must 
take in one another, when they are all alike, not equal; it 
is plain enough there will be different orders ; but all alike, 
all of one mind, all of one sentiment, all conspiring in one 
and the same design. And then consider, 

9. The pleasantness of their perpetual work, wherein 
they are all to be united; to wit, joyful and everlasting 
adoration: every one pleased with another, upon this ac- 
count that he knows him to be pleased with exalting God 
and the Lamb, for ever and ever; when every one knows 
his fellow to have the same pleasure that he hath in pros- 
tration, in falling down before the throne, in ascribing all 
praise, and dominion, and glory, to him that lives for ever 
and ever; the eternal Godhead, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
When the comeliness and equity of the thing recommends 
itself so fully to every mind, and all agree in one sense, 
“Worthy art thou, O Lord, to receiveblessing, and power, 
and dominion, for ever and ever,” and all say Amen, all 
proclaim their joyful amen, The vast and spacious hea- 
vens continually resounding with this sort of melody, all 
giving their joyful, grateful amens, to one and the same 
thing. And this eternity goes on, never wearisome, never 
grievous; because all this employment, and the exercise, is 
so suitable to the complexion of every one’s mind, none 
can ever disagree to it, and all things do conspire and con- 
cur to make these associates in bliss, and glory, and ado- 
raticn the most grateful company to one another. We 
expei cence something what pleasure and sweetness there 
is In conversing with such as are wise, and learned, and 
good, when these things are in conjunction; but when 
they are in perfection, in absolute perfection, oh, the 
pleasure that will be taken in being associated with such 

ones! Lastly, 

10. ‘The perfect assurances that all have of the perpetuity 
of their state, and that there shall never be an end of it. 
“The light afflictions that are but for a moment work out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” 
it can never lose its weight; there will be no detraction, no 
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diminution from it, to eternity. Therefore there is an im- 
possibility, an utter impossibility, that ever there should be 
a cessation. : oT : 
And that is one direction to this purpose, to keep alive 
this hope, contemplate much, and as distinetly, and with 
as clear and formed thoughts as you can, the glorious ob- 
ject of it, the final and eternal state; and be ashamed of 
having such things in view, and of having so few, so unfre- 
quent, and dull, and sluggish thoughts about such things. 


SERMON XXVI.* 





Rom. vii. 24. 
We are saved by hope. 


Bur now go on with the further directions that are to be 
given for the mentioned end. ‘ 

Direction 2. That we compare with that expected hea- 
venly state the present state wherein we are ; and with the 
blessedness of the one, the wretchedness of the other. For 
if there be any ground for a better hope, there is nothing 
more likely to awaken it, (supposing we have such a ground 
before our eyes,) than to have our spirits effectually stung 
with the sense of the present evils wherewith we are beset, 
and with which we are continually infested. If we like 
our present state well, there is no place for hope, no room 
for it, or if it can have any place, it can have no effect ; 
it will be a very faint, languishing hope, that we shall have 
for another state, if we are very well pleased with that 
wherein we are already; and therefore, as to our present 
state, we should bethink ourselves, and consider, whether, 
having such a future one in view as hath been represented 
already, as the ultimate, final object of our hope, we have 
reason to take up with that wherein we already are. 

And this we are manifestly led to by the context, which, 
when the text tells us, ‘‘ We are saved by hope,” doth 
conjunctly tell us, what the present state of our case is, in 
a two-fold respect ; in respect of this world, in which we 
live ; and in respect of these bodies, to which we are now 
confined. The former whereof draws our thoughts to con- 
sider the remoter evils which do beset us; and the latter, 
those nearer and more pressing evils which are closely and 
continually urgent upon us 

1. In reference to the state of this world, can we think 
it a covetable thing, long to continue in such a world as 
this, when we have any ground in view, of a better hope, 
or the object of a better, represented to us? See how the 
state of the world is represented in what goes before, and 
which the text refers unto, that is, the creature (this inferior 
creation it must mean) is all subjected unto vanity, and is 
all groaning under the bondage of corruption, and travail- 
ing in pain together, until now. ‘This being the case in 
this respect, saith the apostle, ‘“‘ We are saved by hope.” 
We are here ingulfed in a world of miseries and sorrows; 
and all things round about, they are (as it were) in one 
degree or another, under a pressure and languor; do not 
we behold the creation drooping? This lower world in 
which we are, may be seen (as it were) hanging the head; 
that a languishment is upon all things, the shadow of 
death hovering over all in every part, and yet subjected 
unto this state in hope; hope being in reference to the in- 
animate or irrational part to be understood but objectively. 
It is subjected to this state of things, but in hope; there 
being a prospect that it shall be redeemed, shall be re- 
covered, so as to partake of the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, whose manifestation doth approach. Now, when 
all this world is hoping for a better state of things, shall 
not we hope? We that have received the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, as it afterwards follows: or what? is impurity, 
misery, and wretchedness, become so much our element, 
that we are content to live still there, whilst all things are 
(as it were) expressing a sense round about us, groaning 
and travailing; and we pleased, we only pleased, to remain 
in such a state as this is? But to look upon the state of 
things in this world more particularly, 
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_ (1.) ‘We find it replenished with inhabitants, over whom 
Satan hath universal dominion; he is called the god of 
this world, (the usurping god of it,) the “‘ spirit that works 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience,” 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
and Eph. ii. beginning ; as-you know the Scripture speaks 
in those places I refer unto. This is that which puts the 
world into paroxysms every where; it is under the power 
of the great destroyer, the Abaddon, the Apollyon, he 
whose business it is to destroy, to tear all to pieces, as 
much as in him is.. And hence, by consequence, 

- (2.) We find this world to be replenished with inhabit- 
ants full of atheism, and enmity against their Sovereif#n, 
and rightfal Lord. All affecting to be without God in the 
world. And, . 

(3.) They are full of all unrighteousness, malignity, de- 
ceit, envy, wrath, as experience shows, from age to age, 
and from generation to generation; and never more than 
in this age.~ A world replenished with inhabitants, that 
are tearing one another to pieces every where, as they can 
have opportunity; such an account as is given of the in- 
habitants of this world, (Rom. i. latter end,) how exactly 
doth it suit the present state of things? and indeed, the 
ordinary state, more or less, in all times and ages! And 
again, : 

(4.) They are still more liable to disturbance from it, 
who would have least to do with it; to wit, those that are 
most intent ae wickedness, every where are most mis- 
chievous to them who have any savour or impression of 
goodness upon them, so that it is to them that are such a 
very hell. It is to themselves very much their own ele- 
ment. The world is such as they make it themselves, and 
in very great part affect to have it; but to them that have 
received an impression from above, and are begotten with 
a principle that suited them to be inhabitants of another 
world, it is of all. others most troublesome, mischievous, 
and disquicting to them; and therefore, they of all others 
have much the more reason to be weary of it, and to che- 
rish the hope (when they have any ground for it) of being 
in a better state, a better world, ere it be long. And if we 
lastly consider, 

(5.) The dreadful ruin that will befal this world, in the 
tract of time, and before a perfectly good state can obtain 
or have any place ; how much soever things may be better 
in the mean time; yet there is a universal ruin to be be- 
fore there can bea perfect and thorough restoration: And 
the world is groaning, and travailing in pangs, and will 
be more or less so, even to that end, that consummation of 
things, that day, when all is to be (asit were) purged with 
fire, “and pass away with a great noise.” ‘‘ When the 
heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll, (these lower hea- 
vens,) and the elements melt with fervent heat, and the 
earth, with all things therein, be consumed and burnt up,” 
2 Peier ii. Notwithstanding all such ruin, we look “ for 
a new heavens and a new earth;” according to God’s own 
promise, we look for new heavens, and a new earth, anew 
universe (as it were) composed and made up of heaven 
and earth, wherein righteousness shall dwell. Now the 
wretched state of things, in the mean time, should might- 
ily sublimate, and heighten, and invigorate the hope of 
that glorious state, that is to be expected afterwards, And 
then, if we consider, ; 

2. The nearer and more closely pressing evils that are 
upon us, as we are in such bodies as these we do now in- 

-habit and dwell in, even that should mightily enliven 
hope, and put it upon a more vigorous exercise, for those 
are the evils that we are stung with continually; and to 
these we find there is a more immediate reference, in 
what goes before the text, not only they, (the rest of the cre- 
ation which are, by an elegant rhetorical prosopopeia, re- 
presented as having sense, and having hope; asense of the 
present evils, and a hope of a better state, not only they,) 
“but we ourselves also, (verse 23.) who have received the 
first-fruits of the Spirit ; even we ourselves, groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption ; to wit, the redemption 
of our bodies; for we are saved by hope.” ‘These are ‘the 
‘next following words: not only they, not the rest of the 
creation only; but we ourselves also, (much more, it must 
be understood,) who have received the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, do groan, waiting for the adoption, that is, the ma- 
nifestation of the sons of God, mentioned before in the 19th 
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n our adoption shall be declared, when the sons 

of God 1 look like themselves, and like their Father, 
whereas now they look very unlike him. It is as if the 
apostle had said, Do you think they shall always dwell so 
meanly as now they-do? No; they are waiting for the 
adoption, What is that? To wit, the redemption of the 
body ; the time when their bodies shall be redeemed from 
under all the evils by which they are now, continually, 
from time to time, infested, and by which they are debased, 
and made mean, and vile, as they are called “vile bodies,” 
(Phil. iii. 28.) or the bodies of our humiliation. As if he 
should have said, What? Do you think that the sons of 
God, when they are manifested, and declared to be his 
sons, shall dwell so meanly as now they do, in such cot- 
tages as these, such vile bodies as these? No; we groan 
within ourselves, (under the present pressures, while we 
are in these bodies,) waiting for the adoption; to wit, the 
redemption of our bodies from under all those evils that 
male them so mean and inglorious things, and so unsuit- 
able to the state of the sons of God. And if we consider 
those nearer evils, which partly we suffer in these bodies, 
that is, whereof they are the immediatesubjects, and which 
partly we suffer by our being in them, they ought to have 
that pungency with them to our sense, as to awaken hope 
in us, if there be any such thing, and if we have any 
ground of it in view. 

1. For the former sort of these evils, which we suffer in 
these bodies, to wit, which they themselves are the imme- 
diate subjects of; truly, while we have the prospect of a 
better state than that, and the hope of it in view, it is mean, 
and vile, and unworthy, not to have that hope of it live, 
and be often excited and raised up in us. For what infirm 
things are these bodies! How much infirmity do they suf- 
fer in themselves! How are these earthly tabernacles shat- 
tered from day to day? Shaken with agues, burnt with 
fevers, drowned with dropsies, harrassed and torn in 
pieces with stones, stranguries, colics, and such kind of 
painful diseases! ‘Though these are lesser things, they 
are not nothing. The sons of God are to wait in hope, 
and with groans, (groans full of hope, not of despair,) for 
the adoption; that is, the redemption of these bodies; and 
are in great part to be saved by this hope; it is the hope of 
a better state even in this respect, which must draw us off 
from the present bodily state. 

What we feel is not enough, if we do not hope too; for 
though we feel very great grievances and pressures in 
these bodies, which they themselves-are the immediate 
subjects of; yet, notwithstanding, we are so much natu- 
rally in love with this flesh, and this bodily state, that we 
shall rather endure all this, than change, if we have not a 
better hope in view; if our souls be not erected and raised 
up Within us, to consider, What! I was not made for an 
eternal inhabitation in such a body as this ; and though I 
am to be patient of an abode in it, I must not be fond of it; 
I must endure it, but not take pleasure in it, when I know 
it belongs to me as an inheritance; and as I am an adopt- 
ed one, one of God’s sons, to be otherwise provided for, in 
point of habitation, hereafter. ‘‘ We know, that if this 
earthly house of our tabernacle were dissolved, we havea 
building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens ;” and therefore “we groan within ourselves, 
not to be unclothed, but clothed upon.” ‘They are not so 
much groans of sense, as of hope: though they are exci- 
ted, and raised by sense at first, they are heightened and 
improved by hope. If it were not for hope, we should 
groan like beasts under such aburden ; but when we have 
so great hope in view before us, that doth quite change the 
nature of these groans, and maketh them, not only ration- 
al, but holy ones; groans of men, and groans of saints, to 
wit, for such a bodily state, or such a state, as to these bo- 
dies, as wherein we shall be more capable of serving and 
enjoying the blessed God for ever, the great object of our 
worship and hope. But then, fae 

2. For the evils which we suffer by our being in these 
bodies, they are of a far higher nature than those that we 
suffer immediately in them, or whereof they are the imme- 
diate subjects themselves. How mighty an influence hath 
the very temper of these bodies upon our minds, to per- 
vert, corrupt, and deprave them, to bring in upon us, and 
to continue and renew from time to time in us, whatsoever 
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2, and the 


is most pernicious and prejudicial to the nat 1 
ent, im- 


ange and the genuine operations of an int 
nortal spirit. For, 4 ‘ 

(1.) It is by our being in these bodies, that our minds 
are diverted from those noble employments and exercises, 
wherein we should be continually taken up about higher 
things; these very bodily senses, which let in divine hght 
and glory upon us, let in vanity, and befool and betray us 
from day to day; so that we have cause to complain, (as a 
worthy person whom I knew did,) Oh! how are we deaf- 
ened by these ears of ours! and how are we blinded by 
these eyes of ours! that we cannot hear the voice of God 
calling us to heaven, to his eternal kingdom and glory, 
that we cannot behold the divine light that shines through 
all things! How are we, by these very senses of ours, 
made insensible, may we wuly say! To our very tastes, 
the best and most valuable things are rendered tasteless, 
and without savour and relish tous. This is what we do 
immediately owe to these very bodies, and: our bodily 
abode, our being confined for this time to these bodies. 
And again, 

(2.) Not only are our minds diverted, but darkened by 
an influence from these very bodies, in very great mea- 
sure, so as that all our apprehension of things, which are 
of a spiritual and divine nature, they have a terrene tinc- 
ture upon them; our thoughts are gross, our conceptions 
are carnal, they smell and savour of the earth in which 
we dwell, and which makes up our house and habitation 
for us, encloseth these intelligent, immortal spirits of ours. 

. While it encloses them, it imparts a terrene tincture to 
them, and makes all our thoughts and conceptions of things 
gross, earthly, and carnal, like themselves, in which these 
— of ours are rather indeed prisoners than inhabitants. 

nd, 

(3.) Hence it is also, that our affections become alien- 
ated from divine and spiritual things, and in so great a 
measure, dead to them. The things of this earth we can 
savour, bodily things we can affect, we can love them, we 
can desire them, we can delight in them; but things that 
are of a divine and heavenly nature, towards these we are 
all dead. A total death passeth, and binds every affection 
of our souls, till divine grace‘comes to show what miracles 
it can work, Saith God, I can make a clod of clay love 
me, I can put the tincture of heaven even upon earthitself. 
Til (I say) a divine, almighty power be exerted, every 
thing that is of a spiritual and heavenly nature will be dis- 
affected perpetually by us. I can tasie no sweetness irany 
such thing, might the poor soul be forced to say, even from 
its own continual experience, and often renewed trials of 
itself, They that are after the flesh, will only savour the 
things of the flesh, and not the things of the Spirit: and it 
is only the exertion of almighty power, by the Divine Spi- 
rit, that gives victory to our spirits, so as that they shall 
not be always under the dominion of the fleshly principle ; 
where these spirits come to recover their own dominion, 
where light, and reason, and judgment come to be effica- 
cia aed to have their proper power and government re- 
stored. 

It is by the influence of the Divine Almighty Spirit, that 
any are regenerated into this state, otherwise we should be 
mere compositions of flesh, and nothing else, as is ex- 
pressed concerning the state of unregenerate men, com- 
pared with the state that they are brought into by regenec- 
ration. “That which isborn of the flesh, is flesh,” (speak- 
ing of whole human nature,) itis but flesh; “but that which 
is born of the Spirit, is spirit,” John iii. 6. There is no- 
thing in us (as it were) that doth deserve the name of spi- 
rit, till such time as the regenerating power of the Divine 
Spirit comes to be exerted, and put forth in us: that, in- 
deed, will create something in us that is fit to:be called 
spirit. ‘‘ That which is born of the Spirit, is spirit :” there 
is spirit producing, and spirit produced ; otherwise, and not 
till then, aman deserves to be called nothing but a lump 
of flesk, and so towards things that are spiritual and divine 
there is no inclination at all. But then, 

(4.) There is strong and unitive propension in these souls 
of ours, and by their abode in this flesh, to those things 
that are terrene and carnal, ofa nature like their own. And 
that completes the wretchedness of our case, that to all 
things that are most suitable to us, we are dead; but to 
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those that are most unsuitable, and furthest beneath us, to 
them only we live, to them we are alive ; and it is amira- 
culous work of Divine power and grace to make it be 
otherwise with us, while we are in these bodies. This is 
that which is certainly to be considered by us with the bit- 
terest regret. fave I that affection in my nature, that is 
capable of being placed upon God, upon_heaven, and upon 
unseen glory ? And what? is it drawn down by this bodi- 
ly abode, and union with this body, to terrene and earthly 
things? Into what agonies should it put us to think of 
this? Have I that love in my nature, that is capable of 

ting tomy highest and best good, and instead of thar, 
doth it only unite me with a clod, with a piece Of clay, 
with this base and impure earth? How unsufferable a 
thing, how little to be borne by them, who understand 
themselves, to be born of God! and who, though they are 
to live awhile in these bodies, yet it is but a life that ho- 
vers continually upon the shadow of death, a kind of dy- 
ing life, they are (as it were) between death and life. Life 
there is, and that life, if it be, or wherever it is, will com- 
mence, will be eternal life at length. But in what a faint 
image, in the mean time, and in what a continual strug- 
gle, so that there is always reason for those outeries, ‘‘Oh, 
wretched men that we are! who shall deliver us from the 
body of this death?’ That pathetical selfbemoaning of 
the apostle suits our common case, though we have not 
that sense of it that he expresseth, Rom. vii. 24. 

Now mark the connexion. What we have hinted to us 
of thissad present state of our case, doth immediately pre- 
cede here. We are groaning with the rest of a groaning 
world, that are all in travailing pangs, being subjected in 
hope unto vanity, and corruption, and bondage. ‘‘ Wealso 
that have received the first-fruits of the Spirit,” we are 
groaning too, with the rest of the world, “ waiting for the 
adoption, the redemption of the body,” when we shall dwell 
like the children of God. It is our consideration of the 
wretchedness of our present case, in these respects, that 


| must awaken hope in us, and make the exercise of it more 


lively and vigorous: that the being gradually habituated to 
so low, and mean, and abject a state as this is, may not 
quite sink us, as it must do, if hope be not kept alive, and 
maintained in us; a hope, that though things are in these 
respects very sad and grievous, yet they shall be better ; the 
case shall be mended; we shall be in a better world, and 
in better bodies than these are; bodies that shall have 
more favourable influences upon intelligent minds and im- 
mortal spirits, or less noxiousness than these bodies have. 

That is the second direction; with the representation 
which we have of the heavenly state, let us consider and 
inspect the wretchedness of our present state on earth, as 
we dwell in this lower world, and as we dwell in such 
bodies as these that we now inhabit. And, ; 

Direction 3. That this hope may becherished, and kept 
alive in us, to our actual salvation, let us carefully avoid 
unsuitable and unscriptural, horrid thoughts of God, upon 
whom this hope of ours must terminate. Nothing will so 
depress and stifle this hope, upon the influence whereof so 
much depends, as to ‘have black, and dark, and horrid 
thoughts of God, beyond and contrary to what his own re- 
presentation of himself in his word gives ground for. Now 
nothing is more natural than, 

1. For persons that are yet altogether in their sins, im- 
pure creatures throughout, to represent to themselves an 
impure deity. Nor again, 

2. Is there any thing more natural, when souls begin to 
be a little awakened, and stirred to mind their own con- 
cernments, than to entertain and admit thoughts of a hor- 
rid and dreadful being, which they put the name of God 
upon, and which (as they know God is to be the object of 
their worship) they clothe with such apprehensions of him, 
as makes their worship savour of nothing else but a kind 
of dread, that always possesses their spirits, so asthat they 
worship only like slaves; not like the children of God, not 
like his sons, but as those that,are afraid of a tormenting 
lash perpetually ; that are allured by no love, no goodness, 
no kindness, no apprehension of his love. And nothing 
doth more directly tend to destroy the hope that should be 
in us, and whereby we are to live. ‘ 

And pray do but consider this one passage, ‘‘ Be not 
thou a terror to me; thou art my hope in the evil day,” 
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Jer. xvii. 17. I only note it to show the inconsistency of 
these two things, God’s being a terror to us, and his being 
our hope. While we make him a terror to ourselves, we 
cannot make him-our hope: the prophet prayeth, ‘Be 
not a terror to me,” for thei my hope in thee is lost, thou 
art to be my only hope in an evil day. And what will 
become of me, if he that is to be my hope should be m 
terror ? and if that be a thing so much to be deprecated, 
that God do not make himself a terror to us, truly it 
ought to be avoided, our making hima terror to ourselves; 
and for the same reason; because he is our only hope, 
a he cannot be our hope, while he is a terror tous. And 
then, - 

- Direction 4. The next direction will be, that which I 
hinted at the last time, and I told you upon what occa- 
sion, to wit, that we maintain in ourselves a just love to 
our own souls, and a desire of their salvation. This the 
Series of the discourse naturally leads to; and I have 
found it necessary to speak very distinctly to it, as having 
met with bills, once and again, that suggest this case; a 
fear that all that is done, in a way of obedience, should be 
from a motive of self-love, and a desire and design of their 
ewn salvation; and not so, principally, for the glory of 
God therein. Now whatI shall say of this, will lie under 
these two general heads. 

1. ‘To evince to you, from the ground in the text, (“We 
are saved by hope,”) that there ought and must be in us a 
principle of self-love, to wit, love to our own souls, main- 
tained, and kept in exercise all along. And, | : 

2. I shall say somewhat to the doubt, and show whether 
this self-love be the principal mover, yea or no, of hope in 
these souls; or how they may yet discern that it is not the 
principal mover. For the 
_ 1. That there ought to be such a principle of love to our 
own souls, that must be exercised in us, through the whole 
ef our course, upon the very ground here expressed in the 
text, that “ We are saved by hope,” consider the following 
things. 

(1.) If there be not such a love to our own souls, that 
shall put us upon this earnest desire and endeavour of 
their salvation, there can be no hope of it; for there is no 
hope of that which we desire not. What a man desires 
not, he cannot hope for; therefore hope with reference to 
the business of our salvation, would be simply impossible, 
naturally impossible, if there wereno such love to our- 
selves, or to our own souls, as should make us to desire 
salvation; for that which we desire not, it is naturally im- 
possible we should hope for. And, 

(2.) Supposing such love io ourselves as should make 
us desire our own salvation were an unlawful thing, it 
would by consequence make the hope of our salvation an 
uniawful thing too: and so to say, we are to be saved by 

ope, were to be saved by asin, andthe whole business of 
our salvation were to be carried on continually by a con- 
tinued sin, through the whole of our course; than which, 
you may easily apprehend, nothing could be imagined or 
spoken more absurd. 

(3.) We are bound to endeavour, in hope, the preserva- 

tion of the health and life of these bodies: and much 
more are we to endeavour, in hope, the eternal life and 
salvation of our souls. 
. (4.) We should in our whole course (if we should make 
it our business to suppress such desire and hope as this) 
counteract the law of our own nature ; and we must know 
the law of our own nature is God’s own law: he that is 
the Author of our nature is the Author of the law of na- 
iure; and there is no principle more natural to us than 
love of ottrselves. And, 

(5.) We should not only contradict the law of original 
nature, but we should act against the continual dictates of 
the new nature, wherein'the principle of this self-love is 
a governing thing. ‘He that is born of God, keepeth 
himself, that the evil one toucheth him not,” 1 John iii. 18. 
He loves his own life, is careful for his own life; he keep- 
eth himself, that he may avoid mortal touches from the 
evil one, who is continually seeking to destroy that pre- 
cious life, that is now from Ged himself sprung up in the 
soul, and in respect whereof he is now said to be born of 
God. And again, see q 

(6.) It were qnite to subvert the whole Gospel constitu- 
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tion, which doth apply itself directly to the principle of 
selflove in the whole dispensation of it, as supposing that 
natural to men, and that they should be unnatural, and 
monstrous towards themselves, if they act not according 
to it. What mean all the Gospel invitations, and pro- 
mises, and threatenings, but to apply themselves immedi- 
ately and directly to the principle of self-love in men, ap- 
prehending that they should have some regard to them- 
selves, and to the concernments of their own souls? It 
supposeth this, when our Lord breathes forth such sweet 
and alluring invitations as those; “Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
Matt. xi. latter end. What would that signify, if a man 
were not to desire rest for his own soul, and life and bless- 
edness for his own soul? “ Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come and drink of the water of life; incline your ear, 
and come unto me, hear, and your souls shall live; and 
I will make with you an everlasting covenant, even the 
sure mercies of David,” Isaiah lv. 1. What would all 
this signify, if I were not to take care for, and desire the 
life of my own soul? And so also all the threatenings of 
the Gospel were lost upon men, if they were to have no 
dread of perishing; and no hope, no desire, of being eter- 
nally saved. ‘He that believeth hath everlasting life; 
but he that believeth not shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” All these were thrown away 
upon them, who were not to allow themselves, either in a 
desire or dread, in reference either to the death or life of 
their souls. But then, 

2. 'To answer the doubt, I will only say these things 
very briefly to you; that is, whether self-love be the pre- 
dominant principle, so that any have reason to think all 
their obedience proceeds from self-love, more than from a 
desire of God’s being glorified in their salvation. Why, 

(1.) I would desire such to consider, that the blessed- 
ness of heaven doth very principally lie in perfect sin- 
lessness, in being perfectly free from sin. And so, in 
being as perfectly like God as weare capable: ‘‘ We shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is,” 1 John iii. 2. 
That ae perfect sinlessness ; consider that in the first 
place. And, : 

(2.) Sin is the only thing by which God can be dis- 
honoured. “‘ In breaking the law, dishonourest thou God,” 
rece li. 13. He can be dishonoured by nothing but sin. 

nd, 

(3.). Let-us consider, do they desire perfect sinlessness ? 
yea or no: and let them deal faithfully with their souls in 
that particular. Do I desire to be perfectly free from sin ? 
or do I hate every thing of sin, so as to long for nothing 
more, than perfectly tobe free from it? Let their own con- 
science give an answer to them concerning this, whether 
they can sincerely say, they do desire nothing so much as 
porter) freedom from sin; they do desire to be rid of that, 

y which alone they do dishonour God. And you must 
know, that sin, in the very nature of it, is more dishonour- 
able to God, than it can be hurtful unto them:.it is both 
dishonourable to God and hurtful to us; but the principal 
thing is a dishonour to God, as it is against him first. It 
is against us but secondarily, and in the lowest place. Let 
them then bethink themselves; Suppose sin did not hurt 
me, yet do I not hate it, and do not I desire to be perfect- 
ly free from it, as a thing that dishonours God, and as it 
inclines me to dishonour him? And it is an uncreature- 
ly thing, as it is a vile thing, to have that in me which is 
an. opposition and contrariety in its own nature to the best 
of beings, the most perfect and most excellent of beings. 
And then, re 

(4.) That the blessedness of heaven further lies in the 
soul’s entire satisfaction, and acquiescence in God, which 
is the thing we mean by enjoying him. Fruition is the 
soul’s rest. The blessedness of the heavenly state lies 
in the soul’s perfect rest and acquiescence in God, as the 
best and most satisfying good. And hereby it is plain, 
that we honour him the most that we are capable of doing, 
for if the soul do perfectly rest satisfied in God, as the best 
and most excellent good,we do thereby voluntarily acknow- 
ledge him in the most significant (to wit, in a pegacal) 
way, to be (what really he is, as he is God) the best good, 
the most comprehensive, and the most absolutely perfect 
zood. The soul doth most honour him, in enjoying him, 
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more than it is capable of doing any other way; for’ my 
continual enjoying him, to wit; my continual rest and sa- 
tisfactron in him, as the best good, is my practical owning 
him as such. And that is honouring him, when I draw 
off from all things else, and say, You arenot good enough, 
you have not that excellency in you that is suited to the 
nature, excellency, and capacity of my soul. Then you 
betake yourself to God, and there you eternally acquiesce, 
and take up your satisfaction and rest. This is to con- 
fess, actually and practically, that he is all that, which all 
the creation besides is infinitely short of to you. And so 
to do, is to glorify and honour him, the most that you are 
capable of as creatures. In our enjoying him, we glorify 
him most, And then, lastly, 

(5.) As that which is so clear and sure (as I think) to 
put all out of doubt, if any can say that they hate sin, as 
the worst of all-evils that can exist, or be in being; and 
do love God as the best of all good, as can also exist, and 
be in being; this hatred of sin as the worst evil, and this 
love of God as the best and highest good must proceed 
from the operation of his own Spirit; none could ever 
hate sin as the worst of evils, and love God as the best of 
goods, but by the peculiar operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Now if the Holy Ghost does produce these great effects 
in any, you may be sure he can do God no wrong in these 
productions of his: he governs his own productions equal- 
ly. The Spirit of God can never be the author of any 
one’s doing God wrong. ‘That you should desire a good 
for yourself, more than for glory to him, when such ope- 
rations in you, as hatred of sin, and love of God, do pro- 
ceed from his own Spirit, that Spirit will never be the au- 
thor of irregular motions, so as that you should desire 
your own felicity more than the glory of God. 

And, therefore, though these things lie mixed in you, 
there is love to God, and love to yourselves: and there 
ought to be both, but you cannot tell which is predomi- 
nant, by an immediate inspection and view of the effects ; 
look to your cause, and these effects could proceed from 
no other cause, but the operation of the Divine Spirit ; 
that is, you could never hate sin, but from the Spirit of 
God. You find that you do hate it, but you do not know 
whether it be because it is most dishonourable to God, or 
because it is hurtful to you: yet, I say, your hatred of it 
proceeds from the Spirit of God. And again, you do love 
God, but so love yourselves, and your own salvation, that 
you have one interest in the matter : you love him, in or- 
der to your enjoyment of him; you love him, in order to 
your fruition of him, which is a good to yourselves, and 
so it ought to be. But you know not which desire is more 
predominant, which you desire or covet more, that you 
may be happy, or God be glorified, in your fruition of 


him; I say, this supreme love to God is not the work of. 


your Own spirit, you could not love God above all, (if it 
were even for your own enjoyment of him only,) but by 
ihe help of his Spirit. And the Spirit of God, when that 
is immediately at work, will be sure to do right between 
him and you. It will not Jet you love yourselves more 
than God, when that love is the immediate production of 
that Spirit, living and acting in you. And we can be 
surer of nothing than we are of this, that there can be no 
hatred of sin, as the worst of evils, nor love of God as 
the best of goods, but from the Divine Spirit. And if it 
be from a Divine Spirit, that Spirit will not be the author 
of so irregular a motion in us, that we should design our- 
selves, more than him, in these things. And so much I 
take to be exceeding clear and plain, in reference to this 
doubt; and it is very unreasonable that any should trou- 


ble themselves much about it, but fall admiring and bless- 


ing God, that hath made them hate sin as the worst of 
evils, and a thing by which he is dishonoured; and to 
love God as the best good, which is as inseparable from 
the eternal enjoyment of him, as that enjoyment is from 
their eternal adoring and glorifying of him in that state. 
There are many other directions remaining, but no more 
at present. 
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Now to go on, the next direction to be given is, a 

Direction 5. Ponder well and thoroughly the capacities 
of your own natures. I know not what should do more 
to raise and cherish this hope in you, of which the text 
speaks, for you have been told it doth not speak of hope, 
as hope; to wit, all hope. There is a hope (as was said) 
that is so far from saving men, that it destroys them. 
There are many that are ruined, and not saved, by their 
hope; but it is the truly Christian hope terminating to the 
last end of it, in a glorious eternity, that we are to be saved 
by; that which is truly the hope of salvation, and which 
is spoken of under the notion of a helmet, the seat of 
counsel and design; and it is impossible there can be any 
design for salvation without hope; or indeed any design 
at all, whereof there is no hope; and therefore I say, in 
order to the heightening and improving of this hope, the 
truly Christian hope, it is of the greatest necessity and use 
imaginable, to study much the capacity of our own na- 
tures; to wit, often to recount with ourselves, What is 
such a creatureas I, a human creature, capable of ? What 
are the limits and bounds of my capacity, the capacity of 
my nature ? : 

Nothing will be plainer, (if it be considered,) than that 
our natures are capable of greater and more enduring 
things, than ordinarily we employ our minds about. The 
usual exercise of our minds is far from reaching the ca- 
pacity of our natures: from any body that allows himself 
to think, this acknowledgment will-be extorted, at the first 
sight or hearing, that spiritual things are greater, more 
excellent, and more noble, than earthly and carnal things 
are.. And do not we find there is a capacity in our natures 
of conversing with such things? Are our natures capa- 
ble of conversing with nothing but earth and clay? Can 
they look no higher? Can we form no notions of objects 
of a more noble and excellent kind ? 

And they are capable of more enduring things-than we 
employ them about, that is, of eternal things; nay, so far it 
is from us to be incapable of having any thought of eternal 
things, that if we could impose upon ourselves, we cannot 
possibly avoid that thought; our minds will run into an 
endless and eternal scheme, do we what we can; that is, 
we cannot so much as.by a thought fix to ourselves any 
utmost bounds, or periods of things; and therefore, our 
minds do naturally run into eternity. And more than that, 
we are not only capable of knowing much of spiritual and 
eternal things, things that are more noble and excellent in 
their kind, and more lasting in duration, than the things 
are which we commonly employ them about. 

But we are capable of understanding this higher and 
larger capacity; we are secretly conscious to ourselves, 
that there is nothing terrene and temporary, that can mea- 
sure the capacity of our nature, and fill up, and corres- 
pond to it; every man is conscious to himself of this, that 
allows himself tothink; we are not only capable of know- 
ing that there are spiritual things above the sphere of 
sense, and eternal things above the bounds and limits of 
time; but we are capable of knowing that we know it; to 
wit, we are conscious to ourselves of the greater and 
larger capacity of our natures, 

And that being supposed, truly it must be said of us, we 
know too much to enjoy no more. If we are not to hope 
for more, we know too much: we know that there is a 
glorious sphere of spiritual objects, that lie above the reach. 
of our sense; we know there isan eternal state beyond the 
bounds and limits of time; and knowing this, we know toc 
much, if we are not to hope for more. And if that indeed 
were the state of our case, that we are to hope fornomore 
than what lies within the compass of our present state, it 
might make a mere philosopher to curse his nature, that 
ever it should be capable of prospect, that ever I was a 
creature capable of prospect, and yet so doomed and con- 
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fined to the strait and narrow bounds of this base earth as 
to have nothing to enjoy, higher and greater than this can 
afford me. Study the capacity of your nature, and think 
with yourselves, this immortal mind and spirit that I have 
in me, is it to be supposed*if could have been put into me 
only to sustain a mean, vile flesh, that after the greatest 
and utmost care, must at length rot in the dust? HadIa 
reasonable immortal soul put into me, only to enable me 
.to eat and drink, to please and indulge sense ? A brute is 
furnished for such purposes as these, as well as I1—What 
did I need a mind, an intelligent mind, an immortal mind, 
for such purposes as these ? 

A man may confirm it himself, that he is not in adream 
about the larger capacity of his own nature; for when he 
finds he hath in him a mind, is that a dream? Do not I 
know I can know? Do not I understand that I can un- 
derstand ? and that I have that in me that can think? And 
I beseech you, what proportion is there between a thought 
and a clod of clay ? between a mind, and a piece of earth? 
That the capacity of this mind should be filled up with any 
earthly thing, what proportien is there in that 2 

And then, that this mind of mine must be an immortal 
thing, and so exist in an eternal state; I cannot be ina 
dream about this; for I beseech you, what proportion is 
there between a thought and death? Is it a likely thing, 
that a thing that can think can die? If I have that in me 
that can think, I have that in me that cannot die. 

And then, reckon it unworthy to hope beneath the ca- 
pacity of your nature; to let your ordinary hope, the hope 
that is to live in you, and guide your course, to let that 
(i say) sink beneath the capacity of your nature. And 
again, 

. Direction 6. Consider much the large and immense 
goodness and benignity of the Divine nature; and do not 
think it agreeable to that, (as it is certain it cannot be,) 
that there should be such asort of creatures endowed with 
a spiritual, immortal mind, that should not be accommo- 
dated and suited with proportionable objects.. Consider 
the goodness of God to this purpose, as it appears in other 

instances. You see that all other sorts of creatures he 
‘doth accommodate with suitable objects. Look to your- 
selves, consider his goodness to you in other respects all 
your time hitherjo. He is that God (as good Jacob when 


dying said) “that hath fed me all my life;” through him’ 


you were born, and through him you have lived; did he 
give you the appetite of meat and drink, and hath he not 
given you meat and drink too? If he hath given you facul- 
ties in your inferior nature, he hath assigned you their 
particular suitable objects. And do you think that if he 
-hath given you also rational and immortal minds, it could 
stand with so vast goodness, not to suit them with propor- 
tionable objects too? Is that like his other methods ? 
When the whole earth is full of his goodness, this region, 
this seat of apostacy and wickedness, all the creatures 
looking up to him with craving eyes, and he satisfies them 
all: therefore it cannot*be on his part that ever there 
should be such a flaw, such a defect, in the order of things 
in his creation, that he should have made an intelligent 
immortal mind and spirit, and never have provided for it a 
suilable good, that may answer the capacity of his nature; 
and you already know, that there is no terrene or tempo- 
rary thing, that is a suitable good to it. 

And thence it cannot but be, (for the matter must not be 
refunded upon the Creator,) I say, it cannot but be, that if 
souls be miserable, it must be by themselves; their aver- 
sion from God, their refusal to return to him, their resist- 
ance of the methods he hath used for the gathering back of 
wandering souls, they will not return, they love earth and 
vanity more; andif this, indeed, be the habitual temper of 
any soul under that Gospel, which is designed on purpose 
for recovering and reducing souls unto God, and this dis- 
affection of theirs cannot be overcome, this is the highest 
provocation that can be given to goodness itself; and 
goodness itself. must most highly justify and gratify itself 
in the ruin of those souls, who have had the offers made 
them of a suitable correspondent good, but lived all their 

-days while here in the flesh, in the refusal, and contempt, 
and defiance of these offers. And again, 

Direction 7. Consider the confirmation that God hath 
so expressly given of his special good-will to his own, 
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besides what may be collected of his common goodness 
towards the generality of his creatures; think how he has 
confirmed to them, that are become peculiarly his, his 
peculiar kindness and favour, and their right and title to 
that heavenly inheritance which they are finally to hope. 
for : he hath sundry ways confirmed it to them. 

1. By their regeneration; by which he hath in a great 
measure cured (to wit, ina prevalent degree) the depravity 
of their sensualized nature. And even in the work of 
regenerating them, begotten them to this very hope, or to the 
hope of this very state. ‘ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath begotten us again toa 
lively hope,” 1 Pet. i.3. To what living hope, or the living 
hope of what? Why, ‘of an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, reservedin heaven for us.” It is true, you 
had a capacity in your natures, of higher and greater 
things than this earth affords; but what signified a mere 
natural capacity, that was overwhelmed with vicious incli- 
nations, when there was a capacity of greater things, but no 
habitude? But now there is a gracious habitude in the 
work of regeneration, added to the natural capacity which 
repairs the natural powers to those exercises, which that 
capacity comprehends and means. The understanding is, 


in some measure, rid of the cloudy darkness, that hovered 


oft cver it before : “‘ They that were darkness” inthis work 
of regeneration, are made “light in the Lord,” Eph. v. 8. 
‘They are become light ;—they were dead in trespasses and 
sins; here is a divine life made to spring up in them, that 
aims at God, that aims at heaven, that aims at immortal 
things; and whatever is born, must be fed; here is a new 
creature born, that cannot be fed at the common rate, how 
should this heighten and raise hope! 

2. He hath taken them into union with his own Son, 
who is the primary great heir, and in whose right they 
come to be sons, and so come to be heirs; how should this 
raise hope in me! I am taken into union with the. Son of 
God. If you receive him, you are so; that is the ampleaus 
of the soul; that faith by which the soul receives him, there- 
by it comes to be adjoined to him, and so to be invested 
secondarily withhisright. ‘‘Toas many asreceived him 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God,” John 
i. 12. “ Andif children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ.” If you share with him in the 
sonship, then you share with him in the inheritance too. 
You have a right, even as the sons of God, to this inherit- 
ance ; this heavenly state, in all the blessedness and glory 
of it, belongs to you by right of inheritance; or as you are 
heirs of it, “heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ,” and so you are to be glorified with him. And 
what? are you not to hope for your own inheritance ? That. 
which doth belong to you by right of inheritance, are you 
not to live in the hopes of it? And, < 

3. There is God’s special promise superadded to all this ; 
to wit, that he will give grace and glory; and that the 
things that “eye. hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, are all pre- 
pared for them that love him.” And, 

4. He hath added his oath to his promise, that the heirs 
of promise might have strong consolation from the two im- 
mutable things, the promise and the oath superadded, by 
which it is impossible for God to lie, Heb. vi. 17, 18. 
And why should not hope live and flourish, in reference to 
this inheritance, the heavenly state you are finally to look 
for upon all this? Therefore, take that for a further direc- 
tion, often to recount with yourselves the express con- 
firmations and assurances, which God hath given of his 
special kindness to his own, and of their right to the hea- 
venly inheritance. And again, ; 

Direction 8. Often renew -your covenant with God, that 
so this hope may be cherished and live in you. Renew 
your covenant with God often, by which he becomes yours, 
and you tus; by which he once became so, that so you 
may have a constant, explicit notion, or apprehension of 
him, as such; that you may not look towards him as a 
stranger, as an unrelated one. There is nothing needful to 
make him yours, and you his, but this mutual agreement 
by covenant between him and you. The matter is unalter- 
able on his part; and you may be sure that nothing is 
more requisite on your part; nothing can be more requisite, 
than that you often commune with yourselves about this 
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matter; Do I stand to my covenant? I once said I was, 


willing that God in Christ should be mine, and that I in 
Christ should be his; am I still ‘willing? Do I stand to 
this covenant with God in Christ; yea or no? 

_ Then consider, whence are your expectations to be ? I 
am not to have my great expectations from a stranger, 
from a strange god, but from a God of my own. “ This 
God is our God for ever and ever, and he that shall be our 
guide even unto death,” Ps. xlviil. last verse. How great 
a thing is it to be able to say, ‘God, even our own God, 
shall bless,” Ps. lxvii. 6. Your hope will languish if you 
let the apprehension dwindle of the relation between God 
and you; so that you look not towards him from day to 
day, and at all times, as a God related to you, upon the 
terms, and by the tenor, of an everlasting covenant ; how 
wisely will that man look about him in his wants, and in 
his languishings, that hath no one to expect help and relief 
trom, om one no more than from another! That is, if 
all about him, or with whom he is to expect, are equally 

Strangers to him, and he can have no more expectation 
from one than from another. To hear of the name of 

God, that he is a great God, a bountiful God, and that there 

eo immense fulness of goodness in him; but what is that 

‘to me, when I have no concern with him, nor he with me? 
But when you know, that there is nothing requisite to 
bring about a fixed relation between him and you, but your 
consenting to the terms of his covenant; “I entered into 
covenant with thee, and thou becamest mine,” Ezek. xvi. 
8. If.that be from time to time recognised, be made more 
and more explicit, then are you to walk in this sense from 
day today. This God is my God, and I am his. And then 
what may you not hope for? what may-you not expect 
from him, in reference to present support, and final bless- 
edness ? And again, 

Direction 9. Keep up a continual intercourse with God 
hereupon, walk with him if he be yours and you be his, 
and that is ascertained by a sure covenant often recog- 
nised ; then accordingly, walk with him continually, keep 

_up an intercourse by acts of reverence, and trust, and love, 
and subjection; so is the intercourse to be kept up, for 

ou must consider, it is not an intercourse inter pares, be- 
tween equals; but it is an intercourse between an all suf 
ficient God, a self-sufficient God, a sovereign Lord and 
Ruler, and a mean indigent object, and (who ought to be) 
a subject creature; and so only ought the intercourse to 
be kept up. “ As the Father loveth me, so have I loved 
you: continue ye in my love. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments, and abide in his love,” John iv. 
9,10. And so are we directed to keep ourselves in the 
“love of God,” Jude, ver. 21. This is the way to main- 
tain hope, waiting for his mercy by Christ Jesus to life 
eternal. Be in his fear all the day long, keep your hearts 
in a subject frame and posture towards him; keep you in 
a depending frame; keep you in a complacential frame, 
always apt and ready to exert acts of love, kindness, and 
good-will towards God. Oh! that I could do more for 
thee! I love thy name, thy honour, thy interest, thy pre- 
sence, thy communion. In this way let intercourse with 
God be kept up, and so hope will flourish, will do its part 
towards the saving of you; even the saving you out of the 
gulf in which you now lie, almost swallowed up, only to 
be saved by this hope, such a hope as is subservient and 
conducing thereunto. Again, 

Direction 10, If such an intercourse should be inter- 
mitted, (as can never be, but by slips and failings on your 
part,) hasten the restoring of it. As you value the life of 
your hope, and as you value the life of your souls, hasten 
the restoring of it. That is not to be borne, for one to say, 
Now the intercourse ceaseth between God and me! What ? 
that there should be a discontinuance of my commerce 
with God, this is not to be borne, Oh! hasten to get all 
rectified, and set aright, by renewed applications of the 
blood of Jesus ; by speedy and serious turning to God with 
all the heart, and with all the soul. By any such more 
observable slips hope hath got a wound, and it is to be 
healed, recovered, redintégrated, by such a return; your 
return to God in Christ speedily and betimes. 

Direction 11, After that walk more “ circumspectly, not 
as fools, but as wise,” as mowing you are to live and be 
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saved by hope; and your hope is to live, and be main- 
tained, by your continual commerce with God. Walk ac- 
curately according to the Gosvel instructions; t 
according to the instructions aud. teachings of appear 
grace. ‘he grace of God, that bringeth salvation, he 
appeared, teaching us, what ? that “‘ denying ungodliness, 
and worldly lusts, we do live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in the present world ;” and what is the consequent 
hereupon ? “ Looking for the blessed hope, and the glori- 
ous appearing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Now, as being taught effectually by the grace 
that hath appeared bringing salvation, oh, deny “all un- 
godliness,” and every thing of ungodliness ; deny il as an 
abhorred thing, and a most abominable thing. What? 
should I bear an ungodly frame of heart to him, whose 
grace hath appeared to save me? And all‘ worldly lusts ;” 
shall worldly lusts rule in me, and govern me, who am a 
disciple of grace, and under the teachings of grace? And 
it teaches me to liye soberly, righteously, and godly. Oh! 
let us comply with these teachings, when we see what will 
be the end of it, what will follow, then we shall live 
“looking for the blessed hope.” How reviving will our 
own hope be to us then! how full of vigour, how full of 
sweetness, and how full of power and life! Every thought 
of that blessed state will even bless our souls, and make 
them flourish as a field that the Lord hath blessed. And, 

Direction 12. Converse much with them that have the 
same hope that you have. That is a very heart-strengihen- 
ing thing, mightily animating, to have much conversation 
with them that will give you a reason of the hope that is 
in them, “ with meekness and fear ;” (1 Pet. iii. 15.) and 
to whom also, you may give a reason of the hope that is 
in you, with the same meekness and the same fear. That 
is fruitful, edifying conversation, to converse with them 
that will interchange accounts with you of the reason of 
their hopes, which you can give them, and they can give 
you. Butaf there be any that care not for that Society, 
that can take a thousand times more pleasure to talk two 
or three hours over a glass of wine in a tavern, with im- 
pertinent, idle fellows, from whom there is nothing of good 
to be gotten; this is that they rather choose, which they 
can savour, can take complacency in; but all discourses 
about God, and the things of God, and the world to come, 
and the matters of an eternal hope, are unsavoury and 
unpleasant. If this be with any an habitual frame, from 
week to-week, and from month to month, and from year 
to year, and yet they will tell you they hope to be saved ; 
oh! the monstrous stupidity of these wretched souls! 
What are they sunk into, and what under this very Gos- 
pel, which makes all things so very plain! 

I tremble to think of the case of such, when they have 
nothing at all to keep off terrors from their hearts, but 
either a present peremptory refusal to think, I will think 
of no such thing; or the vain hope of a death-bed repent- 
ance at last, that shall expiate for so sensual and unchrist- 
ian a life. I tremble (I say) to think what the case of such 
men will be at last. They may have some confidence ina 
death-bed repentance at a distance, while they put off from 
them the evil day; but that repentance may be far fled, 
removed, and hid from their eyes, when the dying hour is 
come, and when they are stretched out on the bed of sick- 
ness and languishing. And will God overthrow his own 
design, merely to comply with the brutish inclination of 
this or of that man, when his design is to have a people in 
this world, that shall in their continual, holy heavenly con- 
versation, testify against the wicked conversation of it ? 
But he shall dispense with them, and let them live like so 
many brutal sots all their days, and save them at last, be- 
cause they say they will repent upon a dying bed ; but how 
such will dare to ie God knows ; when in the mean time 
they hardly dare to come to an ordinance of God, but make 
all the shift they can to avoid serious and searching preach- © 
ing; and think it a great gain to them, if they can this or 
that day avoid a blow. Thou that hast lived so long in the 
indulgence of sensual and brutish inclinations, that art 
afraid to come to a sermon, or come to the Lord’s table; or 
the like guilt stares thee in the face ; how wilt thou no! be 








| afraid to die, and to appear at last before the tribunal of thy 


judge ? Will God alter his Gospel for you, and determine 
that a man may live an earthly and carnal life in this world, 
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saved at last; though he hath told us, that they 
mind earthly things, (the gust.and relish of their 
is lies there, they savour them,) their end is destruc- 
, and they are enemies to the cross of Christ? 'They 
yunter-design the end of €hrist’s dying, and so their end 
And I add, 

Direction 13. Take heed of too impatient a sense of the 
tediousness of your expecting state, while you are expect- 
ing ; we must be expectants here; we afe saved by hope. 
There needs a great deal of patience; not only in order to 
bearing, but in order to expecting; not only in order to 
the bearing of evil things, but in order to the expecting of 
good things ; “ye have need of patience} that after ye have 
done the will of God, you might receive the promise,” 
Heb. x. 36. And see what immediately follows the text ; 
‘We are saved by hope ; but hope that is seen is not hope; 
for what a man sees, why doth he yét hope for? But if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it ;? so we read of “the patience of hope,” (1 Thess. i. 3.) 
as that which the apostle blesseth God for, on the behalf 
of those Thessalonian Christians, having heard of their 
patience of hope, how cheerfully they did endure in an 
expecting state. And, 

Direction 14. Labour to fortify yourselves against the 
fear of death, that so your hope may live and flourish. 
‘That inasmuch as the final object of your hope lies be- 
yond time, and beyond this present world; it is asad thing 
there should be that gulf between you and the last object 
of your hope, Which you dare not shoot ; but are afraid of 
that which you supremely are to hope for. How very un- 
comfortable a case is that, that the highest matter of your 
hope should be also the matter of your fear, the going into 
that estate wherein mortality is to be swallowed up of life ? 
‘What? are we afraid of becoming immortal? To be an- 
gels’ fellows, equal with the angels of God, gathered up to 
the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of Just 
men made perfect? Are we afraid indeed of that which 
we are chiefly to hope for? Oh! labour to overcome that 
fear; know that Christ died for this end, that you might 
doit. He was partaker of flesh and blood, he took a hu- 
man body as we have here; that “ by death he might de- 
stroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them, who, through fear. of death, were all 
their lifetime subject unto bondage.” 

It is not only an uncomfortable, and an unchristian, but 
it is an irrational thing, and an unmanly thing, to live un- 
der the continual dominion and government of the fear of 
that which cannot be avoided. That is irrational; no man 
can give account of his own reason, why he should do so. 
It is a scandal even to the reason of a man, to be engaged 
in a continual contest against impossibilities; that which 
cannot be avoided, it is impossible I should avoid it. And 
to be in a constant war with this, is what no man can re- 
concile to his own understanding, if he do but use the un- 
derstanding of a man. _ 

And, therefore, there is nothing to be done in the case, 
but to fall into a speedy union with the great Prince and 
Lord of life, and then never fear death; that being the 
state of our case, that this death lies between us and our 
great hope, our final hope; when we think what we are to 
enjoy afier death, one would go through a thousand deaths 
to enjoy that ; and much more to die once to escape a thou- 
sand deaths. We die here every day; we are killed a 
thousand times over, from day to day, and from week to 
week; and if we would die a thousand deaths that way, to 
avoid one death; sure we may die one death, which we are 
to suffer unavoidably, that we may enjoy what we are to 
enjoy afterwards. Then I add, 

Direction 15. That if we are to hope for the blessedness 
of the other state, as our last end, we are to hope too for 
whatsoever is certainly intermediate to the universal in- 
troduction of that state ; and, therefore, so far as any better 
time or state of things in this world is ascertained to us, 
we are to live in the hope of it, as that which shall antecede 
our end ; for it is the last end that our last hope terminates 
upon. But then, in the last place, 

Direction 16. 'Take heed of letting your hope ultimately 
pitch upon any thing but what is itself ultimate ; that is, 
take heed of letting your hope settle upon any thing on 
this side a blessed, glorious eternity, or upon any other 
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State of things; take heed of having your spirits so deeply 
engaged upon my better state of things on earth, that you 
mind less, or with much more coolness, and indifferency, 
the concernments of the eternal state. Be not so much 
taken up in the thoughts and expectations of a better scene 
of things in this lower world, that the very thoughts of 
heaven, and a blessed eternity, should be unsavoury, and 
unpleasant. 

This a very grievous, (I might say,) a mortal evil; so 
preposterously doth it invert the course of things; it takes 
down the supreme end, and substitutes somewhat inferior 
in the room and stead of that. And though this spiritual 
distemper may be indulged by many, under a spiritual pre- 

| tence, I would fain see religion thrive more, and God be 
honoured and better served in this world; yet there is this 
to be said to it, it is well, if seriously we desire such 
things indeed; but if such desires after the best state of 
things that is supposable in this world do grow superior 
to the desires that we have of a perfect, blessed state of 
things in the other world; this is (I say) to set the means 
against the end; and so is quite to invert the order of 
things, > ; 

Live in the glorious expectation of eternity; and liv 
also in the comfortable hope, that all things in this wor 
in order thereunto shall be managed suitably and subser- 
viently, by that wisdom that cannot err, or make a false 
step, and by a power that cannot be resisted, or disturbed; 
but there is a great deal of carnality under that pretence 
of spirituality ; and hence comes that contestation of in- 
terest and parties; party against party, and interest against 
interest. There will be perpetual quarrels, while all men 
are not of a mind about things within the compass of time; 
but in reference to the glory of the eternal state; there can 
be no possibility of such collision, but all will adoringly 
and joyfully fall into everlasting adoration and praise. 

And this must be the matter of our Jast hope. And so 
I shall shut up all with the prayer of the apostle ; ““ Now 
the God of peace, that hath given us eternal consolation, 
and good hope through grace, fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that you may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ghost,” Rom. ‘xv. 13. Amen. 


SERMON XXVIII. 


James ii. 23. 


And the scripturg was fulfilled, which saith, Abraham belreved 
God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness ; and 
he was called the friend of God. 


In recommending to you several requisites for a con- 
tinual course of friendship with Christ, I did not mention 
that of trust, than which there is not a greater requisite to 
friendship. But that I intend to be spoken to by itself. 
And therefore have pitched upon this text. Now to pro- 
ceed gradually, and in some method. There are four pre- 
vious things which I shall premise. As, 1. Where do we 
find Abraham to be called the friend of God? for it refers 
to a former scripture, as fulfilled, that God did treat him 
asa friend. We find him expressly so called, 2 Chron. 
xx. 7. There was a numerous, potent enemy that did seek 
to keep out the people of God from possessing that land 
which God had given to the seed of Abraham his friend. 
And Jehoshaphat urgeth this to God in prayer. So we have 
it again, Isa. xli.8. where there being an oceasion to men- 
tion Abraham, he is spoken of also as the friend of God ; 
“But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend.” But, 2. We are 
to consider and take notice under what notion Abraham 
is spoken of by that glorious title of the friend of God. It 
is true he was an eminent saint. But was this spoken of 
him under that notion ? or is it not under a common notion 
as a believer ? So it seems to be in the text. “ Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto-him for righteous. 
ness; and he was called the friend of God.” This is a notion 
common to him and to all believers; and this still must 
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then agree with the rest of believers. Then, 3. We are 
further to consider what sort of faith this was in which 
Abraham is accounted a righteous person’and called the 
friend of God. It is plain that that faith did not consist 
enly in believing the general promise of having a numerous 
seed. It did not terminate on God, abstractly, without a 
reference to Christ. It did not stand in a cold and in- 
effectual assent to any divine truth whatsoever—for the 
whole context shows the insufficiency of suchafaith. But 
to speak to this positively, and briefly, we shall consider 
the object and nature of this faith. As, 

1. For the object of if, it is evident that it did comprehend 
and take in four Yepresentations of Christ. How distinct 
and explicit his understanding thereof was we cannot 
determine. Bat he had some notion of it; for our Lord 
himself saith, ‘Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day; and he saw it and was glad,” John viii. 56. Arid 
this must be a truth with us which none can question. 
And we are told, that very good promised to Abraham did 
eminently intend that one seed, which was Christ, Gal. iii. 
16. And we are there also told, verse 17. that the cove- 
nant, that was not at first made but renewed with Abraham, 

_was the covenant of God in Christ. And we are likewise 
told that this seed of his was to possess the gates of their 
enemies ; and that nations should be blessed in him. So 
that his mind was directed, that from this seed of his, him- 
self should expect blessedness. And it cannot otherwise 
be supposed. And ergo, that as the eye was fixed upon 
Christ, as his seed by promise, and through that to be 
blessed himself. The prophets themselves did not fully 
understand their own prophesying of him. Some prophe- 
cies they must be supposed to have, though not most dis- 
tinct and clear to themselves. So we find, 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 
“ Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you: searching what, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow.” And, : ) 
| 2, Asto the nature or kind of that faith, in reference to 
‘the object, it must be such as, according to his understand- 
ing of the discovery he had there, must be an embracing of 
his heart and will towards this object. He doth close with 
Christ according to the representation he had of him. 
Christ was the sum and substance of the Gospel—faith in 
the mind and heart of Abraham, as-far as the discovery 
was made to him, 

And now the way is plain to that which I principally 
intend for the ground of discourse from this text, to wit: 

Doctrine. That there is much of friendly commerce be- 
tween the blessed God and souls of men in and about 
the production and exercise of that faith upon which he 
counts them righteous, and doth justify, and will finally 
save them,. This is the substance of what I intend to insist 
upon from the whole of this text. 
Abraham’s faith was the same for kind and nature with 
that by which all believers are justified and saved. And he 
was called the friend of God. And then I say there is 
much friendly converse between God and souls in the pro- 
duction and service of that faith which justifies and saves. 
Now take notice, 

1. That I do not consider that discovery of friendship 
in the single act of faith, but take a further iatitude, as to 
the production and exercising of that faith. There isa 
friendship in that whole ingratiation between God and 
souls, when he is about producing, and they about the 
exercising, of that faith. And again, 

2. Take notice, that I do not speak of faith here as justi- 
fying only, but of faith as saving also, being led thereto b 
the context, and by my owndesign. By the context, Sieh 
speaks of faith under both notions: as justifying, in the 
words next following; and as saving, in the 14th verse: 
Can such a faith save him? and upon account of my own 
design, z. ¢. of discovering the friendship which appears in 
this matter, which certainly is eminently seen at the last in 
salvation, as that is the result of all the transaction be- 
tween God and the soul in these matters. And again, 

3. Take notice that heretipon this friendship is not to be 
considered merely as begun, but as continued unto the last: 
for friendship doth not lie in a single act, but a state. 
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ergo, there must be a continued course of friendship, fre- ’ 
quent repetitions of such a kind and manner as there was 
in the inchoation, the beginning of this friendship. ‘There 
may be intervals of it, after some notable failure on the one 
part or the other. And there must be somewhat done to 
the keeping of it on foot throughout; for that it never be 
totally broken off with them whom the end, the perfection, 
the consummation of it, shall take place at last, to wit, 
their final and eternal salvation. And, ; 

4, Further consider this, that wheresoever there is true 
friendship (admitting it to be called so in the best and pro- 
per sense) it must be mutual. A man cannot truly and 
properly be said fo be a friend with an inanimate subject, 
and there may be a disparity both natural and moral. As 
I can have no friendship, or there can be no entire and fuli 
friendship between me and a stone; so neither can there 
be between me and an enemy. ‘Though I may have 
friendly propensions towards such a one, yet an actual, 
friendly intercourse there cannot be, if there be an inca- 
pacity in the other subject, either natural or moral. Ergo, 
to speak to the subject of the intercourses of friendship, 
thai are in this transaction between Ged and the soul in 
and about this production, and exercising of that faith by 
which he justifies and saves, it was fit to premise these 
things. And these things being clear, I am to show, 

I, What there is of a friendly propension on God’s part 
towards the souls of such with whom he. so negociates, in 
the management and conduct of this matter. And the 
friendship herein, on his part, appears in general in these 
two things. : 

1. In friendly instructions and counsels; and, _ 

2. In friendly performances, or actual communications. 

1. In friendly instructions and counsels: so he is a wise 
friend; as in the other he is a powerful one. His wisdom 
appears in his instructions and counsels; and his power in 
his performances and communications ; but neither of these 
exclusively of the other. And, . 

(1.) It is much of friendly propension that God discovers 
to men in bringing about that faith which is justifying,-in 
the friendly instructions and counsels he affords them in 
order hereunto. And we must tale in this, that what as to 
his purpose he speaks by his word to them, he doth by his 
Spirit impress upon them. ‘This is as the seal to the wax, 
which makes and leaves its impress thereon. What he 
speaks outwardly by his word, he speaks internally by his 
spirit, which makes use of the word to enlighten their 
minds with, and begets correspondent characters on the 
soul, so as to make the word effectual. And, 

He instructs them concerning their undone and miserable 
state while they remain strangers to him, and enemies 
against him, He speaks copiously to them of this by his 
word; and must be understood to speak correspondently 
hereof by his Spirit. Thou art ina state of separation from 
me, who am the Author of thy being and blessedness. 
Thou art insensible of this state, and thou thinkest that 
thou needest not God, thou canst live without him in the 
world. Whereas thou art lost, a guilty creature, liable to 
wrath: and thou art an impotent creature; thou canst not 
escape or deliver thyself: and what will become of thee, 
thou hast not righteousness nor strength! It is necessary 
that the soul do apprehend and feel this, and the misery of 
his state while he hath no God, no interest in him, nor 
righteousness to recommend him to God. Men have not 
a word to say for themselves in this case. The power of 
God is engaged against them. Against his justice they 
can say nothing, and against his power they can do nothing. 
When there is a design of friendship on foot, then God 
takes the soul aside, and shows it all this, to convince it. 
God now brings things home. with a strong hand, and 
makes the soul consider what it may expect, if it continue 
in a war against Heaven. Then, 

(2.) He instructs them (and there is much friendliness in 
it) concerning his own reconcileableness to sinners.. God 
declares it in his word, and he speaks it over again to their 
own ears and hearts. Men will not mind what is said in 
the word. They might easily see that he is placable and 
willing to be reconciled; his giving them much of his 
goodness, and his exercising patience and long-suffering 
towards them, and all this to lead them to repentance. He 
expostulaies the matter with men on plain evidence-of the 
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things themselves : “ Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not know- 
ing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ?” 
Rom. ii. 4. But he hath spoken ont to men in the Gos- 
pel, wherein he opens his heart, and declares his counsels 
tothem. But allthis needs to be spoken to men inwardly. 
He urgeth and inculcates his mind and will te them; rea- 
sons and argues with their souls, Why hast thou not un- 
derstood all this hitherto? but thou. understandest it now 
that I am a reconcileable God, if thou now fall not in with 
my method for thisend. This is of mighty importance for 
bringing about such a friendship; for while men appre- 
hend God te be irreconcileable, that will lead them to de- 
spair, and be a hell upon earth. But to behold a Gospel 
of grace and reconciliation, and having it set on so as.to 
apprehend the thing indeed, this engageth the intention 
and mind to consider the terms offered. And then, 

(3.) He instructs such souls about the great reconciler 
and mediator of their peace, into whose hands he hath put 
all this affair; unto whom they must be beholden, from 
whom they must receive all that grace that is requisite, 

_ either to the changing of the state, or the changing of the 
frame. And if men be not inwardly and with efficacy in- 
structed concerning all this, the very doctrine of reccn- 
ciliation itself would very slowly enter against those mighty 
objections, which it might meet with in a considering 
mind. For any one that understood the nature of God, 
and considered him as a being absolutely perfect, and so 
apprehended his holiness and his justice to be in the high- 
est perfection in him, as weil as his other governing attri- 
butes ; if one thought should arise in the mind of such a 
person, about contracting a peace and friendship with his 
God, oh, how shall he answer it to himself, when his own 
mind telis him, Ais nature admits of no change, and my 
nature, by any power of my own, admits of none. God 
will not change his nature, and I cannot change mine. 
‘This very nature and natural state put me into a posture 
of direct hostility against his sovereign authority, against 
his justice, and against his holiness, all at once. Ifa 
man in this case hath no way in view how God can 
consistently with the honour and dignity of his autho- 
rity and government, and the unalterableness of his eter- 
nal law, be reconciled to a sinner, and lead him into 
eommunion with himself: here lies an objection in the 
mind of such a one, against the sum of the Gospel, if 
that were held faith only in general. That is, that God 
is willing to be reconciled to sinners. For what? is he 
willing to deny himself? Te come down from his throne, 
to quit his government ? or is it possible to him to change 


his nature, to be less just and less holy than he essentially | 


is? But when there cometh to bea distinct explication 
of the way and method wherein God can honourably, and 
consistently with his truth, justice, and holiness, be recon- 
ciled to sinners; to wit, by the discovery of the doctrine 
of the Mediator ; and when this discovery is inwardly ap- 
_ plied and brought home; that which was before a stum- 

ling-block, and a mountain of opposition raised up in the 
soul against the truth and purpose of the Gospel, vanish- 
eth, and the way is plain, smooth, and open to it; and so 
nothing remains but to fall in with it. But oh, how friendly 
is this, not only to speak this in an unregarded, external 
relation, but to speak it internally to the mind and soul, 
and make it apprehended and understood. To show unto 
man his righteousness, who it is that he must be beholden 
to for all that is requisite for the changing of his state, and, 
for changing his natural frame and inclination, when he 
must have righteousness and strength. To declare all this 
by inward, internal light, oh how friendly is this converse! 
These things are spoken thousands of times over, to the 
stupid and inadvertent generally, and they never take 
notice of it. But when he comes to make light, and to 
shine through that darkness which inwrapt the heart, then 
hope begins to take place. Then saith such a soul, “I see 
it is a feasible thing, a practicable thing, that the Gospel 
proposes; I see God hath put the management of all these 
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affairs into such a hand as can at once both reconcile his 
attributes.to one another, and reconcile him to us, and us 
to him. And then, 

(4.) He instructs concerning the way and method of 
coming to have an interest and part in Christ. So as to 
have beth righteousness and spiritual life in him and by 
him, 7. ¢. upon being united with him. This is the way ; 
and he instructs the soul that there is not only a fulness of 
all gracein his Son, from whom they are to receive right- 
eousness, and the regenerating Spirit also; but. there is a 
way of coming to be interested in all his fulness, and in 
that renovating Spirit; and we then must be united to 
him. ‘‘Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who is made unto 
us wisdom.” Then we are told there.must be union. 
And how is that to be brought about? Why, thou must 
be in him, in order to this interest and participation from 
him. ‘This wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification 
and redemption, which are in Christ, are nothing to thee 
that hast no part in him; but his wisdom is thine, his+ 
righteousness is thine, his sanctification and redemption 
thine; but all this upon supposition that thou art in him. 
There must be sucha union in order to that participation. 
But how is this union brought about? Why, he that is 
the author of the whole design, is the author of this union: 
“Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made un 
us wisdom,” I Cor. i. 20. Thus this union must baat 
God. a 

But then you must consider this to be very proper and 
wholesome counsel to you. “ Acquaint now thyself with 
him, and be at peace: thereby good shall come unto thee,” 
Job xxii. 21. Sue to him for ail such counsels as any wise 
man would take and follow. As Luke xiv. latter end. 
“ Or what king going to make war against another king, 
sitteth not down first, and consulteth, whether he be able 
with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a 
great way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth con= 
ditions of peace.” This is good counsel, which is secretly 
prompted unto that. Oh, sinner, sue for peace. Thou 
canst never, with thy feeble power, oppose and contend in 
a war against Almightiness itself, that comes armed with 
terror and vengeance against thee. This cannot he: it is 
thy way to sue for peace. And we are told in what way 
God will be reconciled, if ever to be reconciled; that is, 
it must be in and by the Mediator. Here is suitable coun- 
sel given thee. He counsels thee, Rev. iii. 18. “I coun- 
sel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich; and while raiment, that thou mayest be 
clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not ap- 
pear; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou 
mayest see.” You are externally counselled to all this in 
the Gospel. And it may be there are such direct intima- 
tions given to minds too; it is likely very often but little 
regarded. But that such counsel should be given is very 
friendly. What wilt thou do, thou undone, lost creature ? 
Thou hast no clothing, but must appear naked before the 
Divine vindictive justice; nothing to fence thee, nothing 
to arm thee against the stroke of vengeance. Thou 
art running on blindly upon thy own ruin. I tell thee 
where there is eye-salve for thee, and where there is cloth- 
ing for thee, and where there is every thing that thy ne- 
eessitous, indigent, undone state requires and needs; I 
counsel thee to betake thyself to him, to apply to him. 
This is very friendly counsel, It is friendly in the design, 
and aspect, and tendency of it, as it presents itself to thee 
in the external word; but much more when it is inwardly 
suggested, when the thing is inculcated inwardly to the 
mind and heart, and thou art beaten upon by these things, 
thou art so and so counselled. Why dost thou not hearken 
to counsel? Why, in such things as these, there appears 
much of friendship on God’s part; that is, in the friendly 
instructions and counsels which he is pleased to give, 
especially internally and correspondently, as it must be, 
with the external revelation of his mind concerning these¢ 
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2. Tue friendship of God appears in his friendly per- 
formances and effectual communications. We are to 
know that his friendly design towards souls doth not ter- 
minate here; it reacheth further. That is applicable 
enough in this case which is spoken in reference to lower 
and inferior cases in the 15th and 16th verses of this same 
chapter; ‘If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them 
not those things which are needful to the body, what doth 
it profit?’ It would profit as little if God should himself 
but at the same rate treat men’s souls; give them good 
words, though very apposite and suitable to their case; 
say to them, Be warmed, be filled; but not give them the 
things requisite to their souls ; what would that profit them ? 
Compare that with 1 John iii. 17. ‘But whoso hath this 

ld’s good, and seeth his brother have need, and shut- 
teth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?’ What he may show of kind- 
ness and good-will is nothing like the love of God. God’s 
friendly propension towards miserable, necessitous souls, 
did show itself at another rate than merely in advising and 
counselling them, or seeming to wish them well; his 
friendship exercises itself in the most considerable acts of 
external benefaction, in doing them good, and rejoicing 
over them to do them good, “ with all his heart and with 
all his soul,” as the expression is, and his own words are. 
But as to this also, I shall give you instances how this 
kind of friendship, by way of communication and per- 
formance, on God’s part appears. As, 

(1.) That he ingenerates this faith; he works it in us, 
It is called a “fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. v. 22. And it is 
said to proceed from the “Spirit of faith,” 2 Cor. iv. 13° 
We are told that ‘“‘by faith we are saved, and that not of 
ourselves; it is the gift of God,” Eph. 1.8. That faith 
we are not to take separately and alone; but it heightens 
the love and gift, that we do believe and are saved by faith, 
‘and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God.” It is 
by this faith that the soul is brought into union with his 
Saviour ; by it, it comes to him; by it, they receive him, 
(John i. 12.) and it is by this they come to the Son, and 
to have life, 1 John v. 11. It is in order hereto, that God 
the Father is said to draw souls to Christ, and they are 
said to come to him. John vi. 44. “No man can come 
tome, except the Father which hath sent me, draw him.” 
What friendliness is this to induce and draw. souls to 
Christ! We must understand that drawing aright. It is 
not dragging by violence, but as himself expresses it, 
that, (Hosea xi. 4.) ‘“ I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love! and I was to them as they that take 
off the yoke on their jaws, and I laid meat unto them.” 
It is by a gentle but effectual allection, drawing you to 
him ; making it by reason and love in conjunction, to ap- 
pear to be your interest and concern; and so working on 
love to yourselves that it may be improved into a love to 
him too. When they are brought in with a love upon in- 
digency first, they may grow into a love of complacency 
and highest delight afterwards; one love being the load- 
stone’ of another—loving because you are first loved. But 
look into these acts, and you will see what a friendly de- 
sign there must be in faith which is produced by union 
with Christ. By the result of that faith, you will see the 
kindness of it. ‘There must be friendship in him that will 
engage my trust when it is nothing to him: he gains 
nothing by it, but it is necessary and beneficial to me. I 
do in this case take pains with myself to trust in him, 
working, but only so as one man may upon another in 
order thereunto; for they cannot immediately touch, and 
attract, and turn, and draw hearts. They can but use 
apt and suitable methods in order hereunto: but if they 
do that, there is much of kindness in the design ; when 
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one takes great pains, and uses indusirious endeavours to 
induce to trust in him, he himself having no advantage by 
it, but I gain by it the greatest things. That the blessed God 
should induce and engage souls to trust in him, when it can 
be‘of no advantage to him; ‘but he knows that without it 
they must perish and be lost; when he doth not only in- 
vite them to trust in the Lord, stay themselves upon their 
God, rely upon him and upon that truth and fidelity that 
never failed any; how friendly is this! To insist on it 
from time to time, not to give over the soul that hath often 
neglected him in making these overtures; this is wonder- 
ful friendly. ‘To draw the soul into union with Christ, 
and with himself in and by him; this is to bring such into 
a state of blessedness. “Of him are ye in Christ Jesus,” 
&e. You are foolish creatures, but he will be wisdom to 
you; you are guilty creatures, but he willbe righteousness 
to you: you are impure creatures, but he will be sanetifi- 
cation to you; you are enslaved creatures, but he will be 
redemption unto you: all this isof God. And whereas he 
doth manifestly design to reunite soulsto his Son, and by 
him to himself; how friendly is this design. He intimates 
hereby that such and such can never be too near to him, 
or be too-close withthem. But, 

2. This divine friendship appears in his: hereupon count- 
ing them righteous, and imputing righteousness to them, 
as the text expresses it; “he believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness.” This faith was given 
Abraham, and thereupon God counts him righteous; 
and so he does every believer besides. And is not this a 
most friendly estimate ? is it not to count as a friend, to 
count us righteous who were far from righteousness ? He 
not only pardons, but accepts as righteous. We should 
count this wonderful friendship, when we consider our 
state; we were creatures under a law that cursed every 
one that ‘‘ continued not in all things written therein to do 
them ;” and we had broken that whole law, in every part 
of our duty as to love of God, and our fellow-creatures of 
the same order. From the depraved nature of man, being 
carnalized into enmity against God, and hatred one of an- 
other, “the carnal mind is enmity against God,” Rom. 
viii. 7. This is more than the breach of every command; 
for my quarrel is not against this or that precept, but 
against subjection; and so my design is against the di- 
vine government; now, is not this friendly when he will 
thus give faith to such, and reckon and impute righteous- 
ness to them? I know there is, as to this, commonly in- 
troduced a very unnecessary and trifling dispute. What 
it is that is counted for righteousness? When the matter — 
comes to-be thus.stated—is it the act of believing or the 
object believed on ? and the question will be easily an- 
swered by putting another question :—Suppose it be asked, 
What is that which clothes a man 7—is it his garment, or 
his putting it on? Sure a very ordinary understanding 
would find no difficulty to answer it. .The garment. 
would never clothe a man, if it were not put on; and the 
action that a man uses in putting on a thing would not 
have clothed him if he had not the garment; and ergo, 
these two must contribute together for this end, of bemg 
clothed, but in different kinds—it is the garment when put 
on that clothes him, and the action that is used in putting 
it on is no part of the clothing, but it-was requisite there- 
unto, and that without which he could not have been 
clothed. All this is so obvious, that I might save the 
labour of applying it fo the case in hand. What is it upon 
which a man is counted righteous-in the sight of God 2 
Why, he puts on the Lord Jesus Christ, and God puts 
him on, as it were, so that the Scripture phrase is intelli- 
gible enough. It is that which is put on which is the mat- 
ter of this clothing, and the action that is used here is no 
part of that matter, and yet it is such a requisite as with- 
out which he would never be clothed. 

What is it upon which a man is counted righteous be- 
fore God?—why he puts on the Lord Jesus Christ, as was 
said. But how friendly is it that such men should upon 
such terms, and in such a way and method, be brought 
into that state of righteous persons, when, if they were not 
so clothed, they stood exposed and naked unto vindictive 
justice armed with power even to the highest. But now 
the sword of vengeance cannot touch them ; otherwise, 
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thou wert every moment liable. Oh, what friendliness is 
there in all this! Again,— 

3. This friendship appears in this matter herein, that 
when God imputes righteoqusness to the believer, he im- 
parts his Spirit; and this is wonderful friendliness, if the 
distress of the case be considered. Plain it is, that the 
miserable sinner did need somewhat else besides cloathirig, 
and without it he must have been miserable for ever. And 
most certain it is, that the righteousness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was never designed to be the cloathing of a carcass. 
The soul that was “dead in trespasses and sins” is made 
alive when made righteous. There is no need of disputing 
about priority here ; the righteousness and Spirit of Christ 
are given together; they are simultaneous gifts; he doth 
not give life by the Spirit to such souls because he hath 
made them righteous; nor dcth he make them righteous 
because he hath given them life, or given his Spirit ; but 
these are co-ordinate streams from the same fountain of 
Divine grace. ‘Such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 
1 Cor. vi. 11—And a horrid catalogue of wickedness 
was recited in the foregoing 9th and 10th verses, ‘ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God? Benot deceived, neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind,—nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Righteousness and Spirit are given together ; and 
should we suppose these gifts to be separate, the former 
would avail little without the latter; for heaven would 
never be heaven to a deadsoul; if it were possible for such 

_& soul, upon the account of Christ’s righteousness, to be 
admitted into heaven, what would a dead soul do there 2 
Therefore, they are gifts of Divine grace conferred toge- 
ther. It would be a horrid reproach and contempt that the 
righteousness of the Son of God should be made a covering 
for continuing the deformity and loathsomeness of a carcass 
that should be only hid, and not cured. This is a most 
unsupposable thing, and, than which, nothing would be 
more ignominious, not only to the wisdom of God, but to 
his grace too; fer sure it is more abundant grace tocure 
these two evils together, than one alone; to heal him 
inwardly and cloathe him outwardly at the same time. 
And again. 

4. This friendly inclination on God’s part doth further 
appear in giving repentance to the sinner, which is compre- 
hended in the gift of the Spirit, as every other grace is; 
only here 1 must, before I speak more distinctly to this of 
repentance, enlarge somewhat to show you under what 
distinct considerations we are to look on this gift of the Spi- 
rit thai comprehends all the rest—The Spirit is given in 
order to its first working, and in order to its after-employ- 
ment and work that it hath to do in the souls of men. It 
is not otherwise capable of being given at all, than only 
relatively and effectively in respect of the relation and 
effect. But it isnot hard to understand in what sense (when 
a person is the thing spoken of) one can be said to be given 
toanother: it is not the one’s being made the other’s being; 
there is nobody so absurd as to understand the matter so; 
but only such a one becomes related who was unrelated 
before, and upon that relation doth such works to which 
relation obligeth, and that he was not obliged to do before. 
This is the meaning of giving one person to another, in 
common language amongst men; and so must be the 
meaning of the Spirits’s being given toany of us, that is, that 
it becomes now related by covenant to us, having been 
unrelated before, for, when by covenant we take God to 
be our God, what do we take? not the essence of God 
abstractedly, but we take God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, who all become related to us for 
several purposes—God to be the prime author of being to 
us, Christ to be our redeemer, the Spirit to be our enlight- 
ener and sanctifier; and all as comprehended in the cove- 
nant by which God is said to be our God and we to be his 
people; as is sufficiently and expressly enough signified by 
the baptismal form ; which baptism brings a signal, a token, 
a seal, of this covenant. We are ergo baptized into the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be continually 
our God. And now hereupon the Spirit becomes ours by 
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covenant, or, we having a covenant interest in him, he 
comes to do such work, or to work such effects in those to 
whom he is now become so related, as he works no where 
else. And so he is with them, and in them, to that very 
purpose. It is true, the Spirit is all the world over in every 
man, in every creature, in every thing; ‘‘ Whither shall I 
flee from thy Spirit ?” Psalm cxxxix.5, But he is in such 
as these, for such and such special gracious purposes as he 
doth not effect and bring about in any others, but those to 
whom he is in covenant so related. And this being so far 
clear then we must distinguish between his first operations 
upon souls, and the consequent operations for which those 
former do prepare and make way, Whatsoever was neces- 
sary to be done previously, ali that enlightening, all that 
conviction, which must immediately accompany, and, in 
some respects, in order of nature, but not of time, be before 
saving faith, if these do come within the compass of saving 
grace (for there are operations that be only within the 
compass of common grace, which may be before, and long 
before, in time.) But whatsoever lies within the compass 
of saving grace they are all at once. ‘There must be very 
great exertions of the power and influence of the Holy 
Spirit in bringing men to believe; and in doing so he does, 
as it were, work as a Visitant, but afterwards he works and 
operates as an inhabitant ; having by his former operations 
prepared his own habitation, built his temple, now he 
comes to inhabit this temple, to dwell in it, and to exert 
himself in all suitable communications and operations 
from time to time there; as in that 1 Cor. iii. 16. “ Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” There never would have been 
any act of saving grace at all without his Spirit; but there 
be such acts as are antecedaneous to its indwelling presence, 
and which he doth asa visitant ; whereas there are conti- 
nual exertions of the grace and power of the Spirit to be 
done by it aflerwards. And how marvellous friendship is 
this, that God should give his own Spirit to inhabit (with 
kind designs, and in order to such gracious purposes and 
ends) such wretched creatures as we. Of all ways you 
can think of whatsoever to express friendship to another, 
if it were within the compass of your power it would be in 
giving them the same mind, the same spirit, the same sen- 
timents of things that you yourself have, wherein you 
Suppose them to be right; you would have them to have 
every thing of your mind and your spirit (except what you 
could of yourselves apprehend tobe imperfection, infirmity, 
and defect :) and there was no possible way, if that were 
in our power, to express kindness and friendship so sig- 
nificantly as this way. Ifa wise man, a good man, could 
convey to a son, not only his lands, his tithes, his honours, 
his dignities, but could convey his wisdom, his goodness, 
his integrity, certainly here were the greatest kindness 
showed in this that it were possible for a creature to ex- 
press. IfI would do the part of a friend to the uttermost, 
(and this lay within the compass of my power,) wherein I 
thought my friend and my spirit to be right, I would im- 
part to such a one my mind and spirit, that he may be of 
the same mind. Herein would be the truest friendship ; 
for where there is the truest friendship, and there is the 
most agreement in minds, they do insensibly mould and. 
form one another, and impress one another. But hereunto 
there must be a divine power, according to which all things 
are given pertaining to life and godliness, and the participa- 
tion (comprehensive of all the rest) of the Divine nature, 
as it is expressed 2 Pet. i. 3, 4. “ According as his Divine 
power hath given unto us all things that pertain unto life 
and godliness, through the knowledge of him that hath 
called us to glory and virtue; whereby are given unto us 
exceeding great and precious promises; that by these ye 
might be partakers of the Divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust.” ‘There is 
a Divine Spirit, and thereby we are made partakers of the 
Divine nature,—of all gracious principles and dispositions 
ofonekind andanother. How admirable friendship isthere 
in this, that the holy God should give into the breast and 
bosom of a man, that pure and holy Spirit, to be an inha- 
bitant and indweller there, to chase away the darkness that 
inwrap that wretched soul, to inspire it with anew and 
holy life, to implant the principles most connatural to such 
alife,and which are to have their constant exercise through 
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the whole of a man’s course. Oh! the friendliness that 
doth appear in this! But when all this is done, and the 
soul is made capable of acting, here cannot but be, as I 
said, in the fourth place—. 4 
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4, Tue exercise of repentance towards God; and the 
bringing of the soul to this hath the most of friendliness 
that can be expressed. It is he that brings the soul to the 
necessary exercise of repentance and godly sorrow, where- 
by men are brought off from sin, and brought home to 
God. I would now have you to understand, that I do 
not, by mentioning these things in this order wherein I 
do, say that there is such an order punctually observed by 
God in the effecting and bringing about these things. 
But where there are many particulars to be mentioned to 
you, it is impossible they can all be mentioned in one 
breath ; we can but mention one after another. But God’s 
order of doing things may not be always the same. Some 
acts may be produced first in such an order, and (for ought 
we know) afterwards in another. And most certain we are, 
that for the substance of all that is requisite to the salva- 
tion and blessedness of the soul, it may, and for cught we 
know, always is done in one and the same moment, when 
God regenerates it, visiting it with his Son, and so pardons 
and justifies it, and entitleth it to eternal life. And it is 
very possible, that that very moment wherein he first ap- 
plies himself to the soul to unite it to Christ, may be at 
the moment of its separation from this body. And so all 
that is necessary to salvation must be done in that moment, 
or the sou] must be lost, and for ought we know, it may 
be always so. But, I say, notwithstanding that when 
there are many things that are distinct in themselves, that 
is, that are capable of distinct conceptions in our minds, 
none of these things are to be overlooked; we must dis- 
tinctly mention things that do occur, though we cannot 
mention them all in one moment or breath. 

But most certain it is, that there is in this very case re- 
pentance necessary ; and there is the exercise of repent- 
ance necessary. So faith is necessary, not only the prin- 
ciple of faith, but the act and exercise too; for when we 
are said to be justified by faith, what is the meaning of 
that? By a disposition to believe: the mere disposition to 
believe is not believing. We are said to be justified by 
faith, Rom. v. 1. so Gal. ii. 16. it is said we have believed, 
that we might be justified. We-have believed, not have 
been disposed only to believe, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ. Why so, after the same manner, 
when it is said, “Repent, that your sins may be blotted 
out;” the meaning cannot be, that there be some disposi- 
tion in you to repent, Acts iii, 19. “Repent, for the re- 
mission of sins,” Acts ii, 38. 'The meaning cannot be, that 
there be in you some essay, some tendency, some inclina- 
tions to repentance; but, repent, except on repent (not 
except you be some way inclined to it) ye shall all likewise 
perish. Herein, I say, inasmuch as such a repentance is 
so conjunct a thing with a safe state for a sinner, there 
appears most admirable friendliness inthismatter. Thata 
heart that was most adverse and disaffected to God before, 
should be turned to him; that a heart that was before a 
stone, a rock, should be so relenting; how admirable a 
thing is this, if you consider at once both the necessity and 
the excellency, and the rarity of such arepentance. ‘Take 
these things together, and it is most admirable friendshi 
that appears in giving repentance.’ It is spoken with admi- 
ration, “Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life,” Acts xi. 18. ‘Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins,” Acts v. 31. 

1. Consider the necessity of it, and you acknowledge 
the friendliness of it, Any one that understood the state of 
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his own case, if he had but so much sense about him as 
to consider what he should do, and how incapable he is ot 
doing it, would say, Lord, what shall I do with this 
wretched heart of mine ? I can as soon dissolve a rock as 
melt it down. I cannot make it relent or bleed. The 
most proper, the most weighty, most important thoughts I 
can take up, do all hover on the surface, and never enter, 
have no mollifying influence, are productive of nothing ; 
well, now for God to say, this is a thing that shall be done 
—I will take away the heart of stone; this soul of thine it 
must dissolve or perish; thou must repent or die. Thy 
faint strugglings prove thy impotency; I will relieve in 
this distressed case. Oh what friendship is here! And, 

2. If we consider the excellency of the thing wrought 
in this case, it isa most friendly work. It restoresthe lost 
creature to itself, and brings it to God. A most glorious 
work! Thy wretched soul is not itself till it repent. Re- 
pentance is a becoming wise. It is a soul’s return to a 
sound and sober sense of things, of which it was destitute 
before. The character that Ecclesiastes gives of the hearts 
of men generally, which we heard opened heretofore, is— 
madness is in their hearts. Repentance isthe cure of this 
madness. It is by it they return to a sound mind; and it 
is by it they return to God. ‘ Repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ;” you find how they 
are conjoined, Acts xx. 21. A wandering creature, that 
hath spent its time hitherto in perpetual deviations -from 
the living God, now comes back to him. Admirable 
friendliness, to produce and bring about this return! Long 
it was and not such a thought taken up, Where is God my 
maker? 'There was no miss of God. How is the soul, 
after the Divine touch and impress put upon it, impatient 
of longer distance! I can live without God no longer; 
where is God my maker? This resolution possesses it; 
“T will arise and go to my father, and say, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, andamno more worthy to 
be called thy son.” Perhaps there were some cold relent- 
ings before, but now that matter is resolved; and it is the 
power of Divine grace, giving repentance, that resolves 
and determines it. Now a deceptation is out of doors, 
laid aside. And whereas the matter was long at this 
pass, Shall I? Shall I? Shall I break off from this way 
of sin? Shall I abandon that lust which did domineer, 
and unto which I did enslave myself ? Now the soul will 
be no longer at this pass; Shall I? ShallI? But when 
God gives it repentance, he brings the matter to this: 
the soul says, “‘I will arise and go to my Father,” and 
throw myself at his feet, and cry for mercy, as that which 
I can no longer live and be without. I can remain in this 
irresolution nolonger. This is giving repentance, and oh, 
how friendly! When by it the soul returns to itself and 
to its God at once. And again, 

3. If you consider the rarity of such a work, it is won- 
derful friendliness. How many are there, who sit a life’s 
time under that Gospel, which is Christ’s call continually 
to repentance! “I came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance.” Many live a life’s time under that 
Gospel by which he calls, but his call is regarded no more 
than the whistling of the wind among the leaves of the 
trees. “TI called, but they gave me no answer: I called, 
but ye refused: I stretched out my hand, but no man, 
regarded,” Prov. i. 24. And what proves the issue of this 
with, God knows, too many? Ye shall call, but I will not 
regard; ye shall make many prayers, and I will not hear ; 
“JT will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh.” Consider this as the common case, and what 
wonderful friendliness is it when he gives repentance ! 
When he enables a poor creature to fall before him in 
the dust, with self-loathing, cloathing itself with shame and 
confusion before him; when he hath brought it to a sup- 
plicating posture; when he hath made it feel wounds and 
remorse within itself, which the most never feel ;—let but 
these things be considered together, the necessity, the 
excellency, and the rarity of serious repentance, and it is 
wonderful friendliness when God worketh a soul to it. 

5. Great friendliness appears in his begetting in the soul 
a universal frame of holiness and rectitude, that is spread 
through all the powers and faculties thereof. ‘Though this, 
for ought wé Know, may be done in the same instant of 
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time wherein he is said to regenerate a soul; yet it is 
capable of a distinct conception, and so ought not to be 
altogether confounded with that: for whenever it pleaseth 
God to touch a soul with 4 Saving divine touch, that touch 
must be supposed to be vital. He toucheth it, and makes 
itlive. He, by that touch, draws it into union with his Son, 
to him, so as that it comes to possess him, to have him 
(in the Scripture phrase ;) and in having him it hath life, 
I John vy. 12. Yet, for all this, the having a distinct, explicit 
frame of holy rectitude laid out through the soul, is a di- 
verse thing; it is to be distinctly considered, supposing that 
that be by so quick and speedy an operation effected, as 
to be in the same moment of time.- And so, though these 
be not separable things, they are distinct things. As, 
when the rational soul is first united with the unformed 
matter of a human body, there may be said to be a man 
virtually, though the several parts of the human body are 
distinctly formed by degrees. It is very true indeed, that 
where a spiritual being is the subject of an operation, there 
it may be quick, and, for aught we know, momentary; it 
may be done, for all we know, ina moment. Spirit bemg 
said to be the production, the thing produced in the case, 
~ as John iu.6, “ That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
Why, supposing that, yet that first viial touch, by which 
it may be said to be regenerated, may be distinguished, 
though not separated, from this entire work of regenera- 
tion, by which the frame of holiness 1s superinduced—that 
work of sanctification. And.so the most do distinguish 
regeneration from sanctification; as the former is the 
latter virtually, and the latter is the former actually and 
completely. And this frame consists of that concurrence 
of gracious principles that do belong to the new nature, 
now become explicit m the soul. They were all actually 
in the new nature when first given, but yet make a formed 
new man, as the Divine Spirit lays out the several linea- 
ments thereof by his own operation and influence. And 
whether that be instantaneous, or whether it be in a con- 
tinued succession of time, is a matter altogether so un- 
Imown, and so unknowable to us, that it would be lost 
time and labour to go about to dispute it. Besides, that 
the determination would be as little useful as it is possible. 
But certain it is, that besides the communication of the 
new nature and the new life, which virtually contain all 
holy gracious pele in it, there are holy gracious prin- 
ciples given themselves, which actually and formally ob- 
tain and have place in the soul, and are the fruits of the 
Spirit, which ‘we. find mentioned in distinct terms, Gal. v. 
22, 23. and in divers other places. 
6. With this falls in the mortifying and destroying the 
body of sin; and it is indifferent whether this be mentioned 
before the other, or after. It is altogether indifferent. 
For this work of the Divine Spirit, it may be very well 
wrought, by the opposite thereunto taking place in the 
soul, and making its own way, and expelling the former 
form, as this latter is itself introduced. As fire seizing 
upon any combustible matter, it doth at the same time 
expel the form of the wood or seal, and introduce its own 
form of fire. But that isa thing that must necessarily fall 
in, be the order what it will, and it makes little what the 
order be. But when there is anew man to be put on, there 
is the old man to be put off, and there is the body of sin 
and of flesh to be destroyed, so as that the soul is no longer 
to serve sin. The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
is to free it from the law of sin and death, Rom. viii. 2. 
It is altogether an unconceivable thing, that when the soul 
is in union with Christ, and entitled to a righteousness by 
him of His woyking out, that it should at the same time 
continue in a stated rebellion against God, and under the 
governing power of reigning sin ; of sin still in the throne, 
and still giving law, or still being a law in the soul,—the 
law of sin and death. These things can no more consist. 
The reign and power of sin is broken in the same instant 
that any one’s state is changed. ‘Sin shall not have 
dominion over you, for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace;” under the law, as it is a condemning law. 
Why, then, at the same time that the sinner ceases to be 
condemned, sin ceaseth to reign. If it hath no condemn- 
ing power, it hath no dominion. To be under the con- 
demning power of sin, and to be under grace, these are 
-neonsistent, 
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power of sin regnant, are equally inconsistent. “ Let not 
sin reign in your mortal bodies, that ye should obey it in 
the lusts thereof.” It will not consist with your state, 
with that state which you are to conclude is yours, and is 
proper to you now, that is, a state of holy life into which 
you are regenerated, ‘‘ Reckon yourselves dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ,” 
Rom, vi. 11. The apostle is not teaching these to make 
a false judgment. He would not have them reckon 
themselves alive unto God through Jesus Christ, if they 
were not alive, or if they were still dead. Butif they be 
so alive, if the life of grace doth come to have any place 
in them, the reigning of sin is at an end, as the next words 
show. Sin is no longer to reign in their mortal bodies. 
And in the 14th verse, “it can have no dominion. over 
you, for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” And 
you are resigned, (as the intervening 13th verse says,) 
“yielding yourselves to'God, as those who are alive from 
the dead.” 

Now how admirable friendship is there in this too, con- 
sidering the base servitude that all were naturally in unto 
sin before. With how kind an eye doth the blessed God 
hehold from his throne above, the enthralled, miserable 
state of wretched souls serving divers lusts and pleasures ; 
drudging to the devil for the wages of death, and no other. 
Not dictated to by those lusts of theirs, which, being ful- 
filled, destroy them. ‘The wages of sin is death.” It is 
only then when men come to have their fruit unto holiness 
that they have for their end everlasting life, Rom. vi. 22. 
That there should beso compassionate an eye cast upon the 
miserable state of forlorn souls upon this account, seeing 
them so injuriously imposed upon, held in so vile a vas- 
salage, so ignoble a servitude, which hath so destructive a 
tendency, that they are led as so many slaves in bonds and 
cords to their destruction and final ruin, to which their 
course and state do naturally tend ;—that God should look 
down with so ccmpassionate an eye upon the distress of 
these wretched creatures, and determine with himself; la 
the design in his wise and good counsel—I will wor 
the freedom of these wretched souls; I have appointed 
a Redeemer for them, that is proper for their state of 
slavery ;—the notion of redemption most appositely answers 
the notion of the enthralled state of sinners before. And 
ergo, it is observable, Tit. ii. 14. that our Lord is said 
to give himself for us ‘to redeem us from all iniquity.” 
Not only to redeem us from wrath and from hel), and final 
ruin, but “ from all iniquity.” 

And that is one consequent of our being in Christ, or 
our union with him, Ifever we are said to be in him, then 
he is made to us redemption. Sanctification you have 
heard of; (and you have heard of the other before;) that 
stands in investing and possessing the soul with an entire 
new frame of holiness. And redemption, which stands 
in the divestiture of the power of sin, that had introduced 
into it a universal irrectitude, and which is wrought out or 
wrought off, eadem opera, by the same work by which the 
new man or the divine image is superinduced, There is 
great friendliness in this: These wretched souls (saith 
God) they shall be slaves no longer, I will assert them into 
a state of liberty. Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is liberty. That Spirit of the Lord, the Spirit of the Re- 
deemer and Mediator, when it makes its seizure, and takes 
possession of them for him, it becomes the law of the Spirit 
of life in them, making them free from the law of sin and 
death. And that isa further expression of the friendliness 
of the blessed God to a soul, in and about the matters 
that here lie under our consideration. A 

These are his ways with the sons of men, when he is 
about saving them from going down to the pit—when he 
hath found out a righteousness and redemption for them ; 
or when he is showing man his righteousness that he may 
deliver him from that state of death and destruction into 
which he was continually ready to precipitate himself. 

There are many more instances of this friendliness on 
God’s part yet behind. But as to what has been thus said, 
let us make some reflections on ourselves. What have we 
found of this friendliness between the blessed God and our 
souls, in any such instances as these? . Hath there been any 
such transaction set on foot between himand us? Do we 
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as we nave attended to? Indeed God speaks to men in- 
wardly, and often, but they perceive it not.. He speaks, 
but they know not his voice that speaks to them. It is often 
a whispering voice, which they can easily neglect, and 
against which they shut and stop their ears. We are not 
to conclude, ergo, that he hath never made any application 
to us, if we have had no distinct reflections thereon. But 
we may conclude, if there have been any application made 
to us to any valuable purpose, then we have been capable 
of reflecting and taking notice that it hath been made; our 
attention hath been engaged, and we must have been 
brought to consider that God is dealing with my soul about 
the very life of it; and salvation or destruction will be the 
issue of the treaty, according as I now comply and co- 
operate (in a subordinate way) with his motions in me and 
upon me; or do resist them, and comply not. But how 
awakening should it be to us to consider that these are 
matters of life and death; that such a treaty with the souls 
of men hath this design, to invest. them with a righteous- 
ness in which they may be capable of appearing safely 
before the tribunal of the supreme and final Judge. And 
we are each of us to consider with ourselves, Have I yet 
such a righteousness, yea or no? Such a righteousness I 
cannot have of myself, I must be™beholden for it, it must 
be an imparted thing. Have I any of those characters in 
me by which I may conclude, or whence I may gather, that 
such a righteousness will be reckoned to me, will be ac- 
counted to me, and so answer the exigency of my case as 
certainly as if I had wrought it out myself ? 

Why, perhaps, though we have often heard our case thus 
stated, yet the thoughts of this state of our case may be ra- 
rities with many. And are there any among us that never 
think of any such thing, but just then when we are told of 
it? Do we believe ourselves to have souls made for eter- 
nity and an everlasting estate? And do we apprehend it 
enough for us to think of such matters as these once a 
week? Wecannot help having some thoughts of this kind 
when the sound of words that import them beats upon our 
ears. That we cannot help. But is it enough (I say) for 
things that do concern us with reference to eternity, to be 
thought of but once a week, when we cannot help it? 
when things are borne in upon us, and inserted, and we have 
no way to keep them off, unless we would stop our ears ? 
Is this like persons designing for eternity, and for an ever- 
lasting well-being? If I would throw away all thoughts 
of these matters till the next season return of hearing of 
these again, how do I know when my soul will be re- 
quired? Sure, methinks, I should consider with myself 
every time I lie down, have I a righteousness about me in 
which I may safely lie down? To lie down this night under 
guilt, when I do not know but this night my soul may be 
required, this is desperate. Who can answer to himself 
his having such a resolution as this! I will neglect it, I 
will throw away all thoughts of it. I will run the hazard, 
I will try what will come of it? But if, instead of engaging 
our spirits in the serious thoughts of what doth so deeply 
concern us, there should be not only a not considering but 
a continual running in the course that tends to involve us 
in new guilt, so that the person that doth not know but the 
next night, or the next hour, he shall be required to sur- 
render and give up a loathsome, guilty soul, how amazing 
is it that a reasonable intelligent spirit should be sunk into 
this pitch and degree of stupidity, so little to consider, I 
have a soul about me that is capable of eternity, and of 
eternal felicity in that state which lies before me! how 
amazing is it (I say) that an intelligent spirit should be so 
low sunk, as not to be capable of considering the difference 
between the pleasures of a moment and an eternity of 
misery and wo, if such moment be mispent in this world; 
and an eternity of blessedness, if it be employed, as it may 
be, to purposes which it is possible and capable it may! 

I would leave a resolution, if it might be, with each one 
to consider their case. To have a righteousness that will 
bear me out before the tribunal of the Supreme Judge is 
my present and most indispensable concernment. And 
ergo, shall all of us go away now with the resolution, never 
to be at rest till we can say this righteousness is ours b 
friendly vouchsafement? We could never work out suc 
a one to ourselves. But by friendly vouchsafement we 
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find such characters to be upon us that speak his righteous- 
ness is ours. ‘Then shall we live the rest of our time, 
rejoicing in the hope of that glory which is also the 19 
of righteousness by Jesus Christ, through faith, as the 
apostle calls it, Gal. v. 5.—But now I go on to add in the 
next place— 
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James ii. 23. 
And the scripiwre was fulfilled, ec. 


7. Tuat God doth effectually make such souls to under- 
stand, that in his return to them he will be reconciled 
without expecting satisfaction from them for all the injuries 
that they have done him. Turn they must, there is an 
absolute necessity of it. But he makes them understand 
that this their turning is not for any recompense to him. 
It is a friendly signification when he doth (as it were) say 
to them, You are lost if you do not turn, if there be not 
serious, unfeigned, evangelical repentance; but know that 
this repentance of yours is no recompense to me, it is not 
the thing that shall make me your friend. That cannot be, 
for he gives this repentance. He hath granted (it is said) 
to the Gentiles repentance unto hfe, Acts xi. 18. But it 
is necessary to make you capable of relishing the pleasures 
of my friendship, which you never can do if you do not 
turn tome, If your hearts still remain strange and dis- 
affected, there cannot be a friendship between you and me. 
Not that your repentance signifies any thing to duce me 
to be your friend ; but only to make you capable of relish- 
ing my friendship, and of entertaining a friendly commerce 
with me. As men can have no friendly commeree with 
one another, unless there be a mutual inelination of mind 
towards each other ; if there be but a disinelination on one 
side, there can be no friendly converse. 

And as much as the Gospel speaking thus, and it is the 
constant tenor of it, that God in being reconciled to sin- 
ners expects from them no satisfaction for their own sin, it 
must needs be that whenever he deals with a soul, in order 
to the settling a friendship between him and it, he must 
impress this (which is the very sum and sense of the Gos- 
pel) upon their spirits. They must be Gospelized by ie 
have their hearts framed according to this import of the 
Gospel, which is, that he never expects from a sinner satis- 
faction for his sin. Nay, so far from that, that it may be 
understood, and must be understood, if the Gospel be un- 
derstood aright, for the highest affront imaginable to the 
Redeemer for any man to offer at making satisfaction for 
his own sin; yea, and the highest affront imaginable to 
the offended Majesty of heaven, to suppose it possible that 
such a wretch and worm as I can make a satisfaction to 
the eternal God, for having wronged him by the least 
wrong that lever did him. It is to make the Majesty of 
heaven cheap to suppose that possible; and therefore by 
the tenor of the Gospel that must be the remotest thought 
in all the world. ~ , 

It is to usurp upon’ and invade the Redeemer’s office, 
1 Pet. ii. 24. quoted from Isaiah liii.8. ‘ Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” ‘‘ He ap- 
peared once in the end of the world, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself,” Heb. ix. 26. And having by him- 
self purged our sins, expiated our guilt, (for that is a grand 
part and a fundamental one of their wanting of that purga- 
tion,) he sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
having done this by himself. So that if a smner should: 
offer at such a thing to make satisfaction, what will he say 2 
Dost thou touch him with thy work? This isa thing I do 
by myself. This is part of my sacred office; dost thou 
touch my work? Hands off, it belongs to me. 

And it is to suppose the Majesty of heaven cheap and 
mean, and to suppose the Redeemer impotent, to think that 
the sinner should expiate his own sin and make God 
amends, when he hath committed this thing entirely to his 
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own Son. Thus it is that he doth Gospelize the spirits of 
sinners, when he is designing to make them his indeed, to 
bring them into a state of friendship with him. That 
though there be most tender_relentings, and deepest debase- 
ment and humiliation, and they could lay themselves even 
as low as hell at the foot of the mercy-seat, yet for all this, 
it is the remotest thing in all the world for them to imagine 
they can satisfy the Divine Majesty in the least, give the 
least satisfaction for the least offence or wrong that they 
have done. Therefore whereas this is the voice of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ Turn and ye shall live,” and, I expect no compen- 
sation from you for any of the injuries you have done me, 
you that have lived in continual neglect of me all your 
days, wandering from and rebelling against the God of 

our lives,—if you turn I will be reconciled to you freely ; 

will most freely forgive you; the pardon and the peace 
that I am ready to afford you shall cost you nothing; and 
whatsoever is requisite to your present safe, and future 
happy state, shall be without the least expense to you. 
“ Fio, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
some, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price,” Isaiah lv. 1. Never trouble yourselves for money, 
for it shall cost you nothing. Those mercies, that flow as 
waters from a most exuberant and abundant fountain ; 
those gracious, those spiritful communications meant by 
milk and wine, these shall all stand you in nothing; you 
shall have all freely if youwillcome. ‘‘ Ho, every one that 


thirsteth, come; and I will make an everlasting covenant. 


with you, even the sure mercies of David.” Why this is 
a strange way to induce men to be reconciled to God, and 
tobecome friends with him. You will say, Ihave offended 
him highly, lived long in continual neglect of him and re- 
bellion against him; howshall Isee his face? Howshall 
T hold up my head before him? What shall I render to 
him by way of recompense? Shall it be thousands of 
rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil? Alas! I cannot 
command them, and they would signify nothing if I could. 
If this whole world were mine, and | could make it one 
flaming sacrifice to his offended wrath and justice, it would 
avail nothing. Oh! to have any such objection seasonably 
and aptly obviated! Why all that you need, it shall be 
given without price. Without price! what, such precious 
things as I need, and must have, or I must perish? Yes, 
be they never so precious. ‘‘ The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” Do not think it will reach but to a 
few. Be they never so many, it is a ransom of sufficient 
value. ‘He gave himself a ransom for all, (see 1 Tim. 
ii. 6.) to be testified in due time.” That is, he offered so 
full a ransom, that if there were never so many to be saved, 
there needs no addition to the value of the ransom. And 
none can fall short of being saved, for that reason, because 
the ransom was too little, because it would not answer the 
exigencies of thecase. That can never he objected —“ To 
be testified in due time.” I rest on that passage, too 
faintly rendered, and so as to hide us from the true and 
full significancy of it; ‘‘he gave himself a ransom, a testi- 
mony ;” there is no more than so; which being read as a 
parenthesis, those words (in due time) are connected with 
the former, he gave himself a ransom in due time, in the 
proper appointed time. A testimony ; yer, a wonderful 
testimony. Christ upon the cross! What a testimony is 
this of the reconcileableness of God tosinners! “What pre- 
tence hath the unbeliever, or any heart, against the speak- 
ingness and significancy of this testimony ?. When yousee 
Christ dying, and Christ a ransom to redeem sinners by a 
reconciling sacrifice, is not that a sufficient testimony of 
the Divine good will? Yousee this in far lower instances: 
be did not leave himself without witness, when there was 
ao more to be seen of his kindness, propension, and good 
will to men, but giving rain from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
sons. But, oh! what a witness is this, when he gives his 
Son to die asa ransom upon the cross! when he is set 
forth (as the expression is) “to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood,” Rom. iii. 25. A mighty testimony to 
the grace of God, and a mighty testimony against the un- 
belief of men. He gave himself a ransom; and here was 
the testimony that God is ready to receive returning sin- 
ners, and to be reconciled to them without any price paid 
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by them. Having such a ransom, such a price paid down 
already for them; so that now, sinners, whoever you are, 
that live under the Gospel, you have not this pretence left 
against making haste to be reconciled unto Gad—‘‘I have 
highly offended him, I have wronged him; I can make 
him no recompense, no satisfaction.” This is to add 
wickedness to your sin, to think of making him a satisfac 

tion, He never leaves that upon you; you have not that 
tosay against returning presently, and falling with a broken 
heart at the footstool of the throne of grace. You are not 
to insist upon this; it would be wickedness to stand upon 
it, to think of making him satisfaction. No, you have 
nothing to do, but only to fly to him for mercy, implore 
his merey, be at his foot; there will be peace between 
him and you. He is willing to be reconciled, and it shall 
cost you nothing. And then lastly as to this former head, 
in the 8th place, 

8. He thus at length brings about actual covenanting 
between himself and the sinner. That covenant into which 
they enter is a covenant of reconciliation, a covenant of 
peace, a league of amity, in which they take him for their 
reconciled God, through Christ the great Mediator of this 
covenant, and give up themselves as reconciled ones to be 
of his people. He brings them to this, desists not, gives 
not over the treaty with such as do believe to righteousness 
and salvation, till matters be brought to this issue and _re- 
sult. A covenant is struck between him and them. The 
sinner seeing this state of the case, I must perish if I do 
not turn; if I do turn, reconciliation and pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God will cost me nothing, I shall have all 
freely; then I have no more to say, but to resign and say, 
Lord, I take thee for my reconciled God; I give up my- 
self to thee as a reconciled one, to be of thy people. Here 
is the issue and result of things between God and sinners. 
Then, when he is dealing with them, in order to the pro- 
ducing of that faith in them, upon which they are justified 
and saved..... Now the state of friendship is settled, and 
all things are concluded between him and them by a solemn 
covenant. ‘‘ Now (saith he) I have the sinner reduced 
and under bonds, safe and happy bonds, I am content to 
be under bonds myself to him; at the same time I require 
him to be bound, I bind myself. I will be a God to thee, 
though thou hast been an offending creature.” And so the 
poor soul it hath no more to do but to accept God for his 
God, and to resign himself to him as a reconciled one, to 
be of his people. Now, I say, the state of friendship is 
settled by all this between God and the sinner; and being 
so, there are sundry other great expressions of friendship 
consequent upon the settlement of this state. As, 

1, That God takes possession of such a one as his own. 
He takes an entire possession of him. Now thou art mine; 
not in right and title only as thou wast before, and as all 
the creation is, but mine by consent, mine by covenant ; 
mine by claim, and thy own solemn act indeed. He ac- 
cordingly takes possession of the soul as his own; comes 
in upon it with the fulness of that Spirit that designs here 
to fix his abode, and vouchsafe its constant inhabiting 
presence. - ‘ 

I told you, before, the distinction between the Spirit’s 
visiting and the Spirit’s dwelling ; and, if you wil), of its 
building and its inhabiting. In all the former work it did 
visit, and it was a building preparing for itself. "Whatso- 
ever was done or wrought in the soul in all the fore-men- 
tioned kinds, it was all the work of that Spirit approaching 
the soul, and forming it for the purposes for which it was 
designed. And being so prepared and formed, now it 
comes and inhabits the soul so prepared and brought into 
such a state by the Spirit: for it is now its temple. It is 
become a temple. He was to build first; he finds all in 
ruins and rubbish; the ruins of an old temple. But now 
there is a new fabric erected, ‘Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” 1 Cor. iii. 16. In whom we are builded together, 
that is, in Christ; in whom the foundations are laid of this 
temple, and-who is himself the original temple, replenished 
with the fulness of God. ‘‘ Destroy this temple, (meaning 
his body,) and in three days I will raise it up again.” 
Here, I say, was the original temple, and the model and 
platform of that temple, which every regenerate person be- 
comes upon union with him. All are brought asso many 
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lively stones to that ‘living corner-stone, and so built up 
a spiritual house,” 1 Pet. ii. 4,5. And so that, “In whom 
ye are also builded together for a habitation of God through 
the Spirit,” Ephes. ii. 22. Here, ergo, now the Holy Ghost 
is to dwell—a mighty friendship! I will have my very 
Spirit bein you. “I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments, and do them,” Ezek. xxxvi. 26,27. I will put 
it into you, so that there it shall have a fixed abode. 
Hereby we know that he dwelleth in us and we in him, 
by the Spirit that he hath given us. ‘This is the mutual 
indwelling which speaks the nearness of the union, and is 
indifferently expressed by God’s dwelling in us and our 
dwelling in him. We could know nothing of this, but by 
the Spirit in its vital and discernible operations. By the 
Spirit that he hath given us, (which is an active, powerful 
principle in us,) we know that he dwells in us and we 
dwell in him; it speaks itself by efforts that may be felt, 
that are most perceptible. And, 

2. He hereupon holds a continual communion with such 
souls: that is it for which he will dwell with them by his 
Spirit, in order to constant converse; as they that cohabit 
can converse together more freely and more constantly than 
others. Indeed, cohabitation is not fully expressive of this 
case, of this mutual inhabitation, which comesa great deal 
nearer; so that the conversation that can be between them 
who inhabit in the same walls, and under the same roof, 
is too defectively expressive of vital communion, that living 
intercourse which is between God and such souls: for as 
he doth inhabit by his Spirit, he converseth by his Spirit. 
This fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, but 
by the Spirit, called the communion of the Holy Ghost. 
Compare 1 John i. 3. with 2 Cor. xiii. 14. That fellowship 
which believing souls are said to have with the Father and 
with the Son, is called the communion of the Holy Ghost: 
the immediate agent between the blessed God, Father and 
Son, and the soul, that must move and work towards him. 
And so this communion is not like that between men and 
men, be they never so near and never so dear to each other, 
never such friends; they cannot converse but by words or 
by external signs and tokens. But here is an immediate 
converse of spirit, a vital converse; the Holy Spirit mo- 
ving the soul mwardly, and making it move under its mo- 
tions back again towards God in Christ: for God is not 
to be conversed with otherwise than in his Christ. And 
so the matter differs as to this sort of operation by the re- 
hewed soul, from the operations that are exerted and put 
forth in it, by way of preparation and introduction unto 
this state of friendship; for in those the soul is but passive, 
barely passive, it is wrought upon; but now it comes to 
be active; it is so acted upon as to procure a continual 
re-acting, and it is so in every gracious act. Such is the 
vouchsafement of grace on Gdd’s part, and such the exi- 
gency of the case on the soul’s part, that there shall not be 
one act but, saith God, I will have a hand in it. He min- 
gles with the renewed spirit in every gracious act that this 
communion speaks. As it is in playing on a musical in- 
strument, there is no string that sounds untouched, and 
every string as it is touched; here is action and re-action 
throughout; so it is in this communion between God and 
the soul through Christ and by the Spirit. 

Here is the greatest friendliness imaginable on his part to 
bring it about and procure that a soul which was alienated 
from him, and a stranger and disaffected to him, which 
chose to live at the utmost distance from him, now acts all 
in God. ‘‘ He that doeth truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be manifest, that they are wrought in God,” 
John iii. 21, There are such works, such motions, such 
modencies, such suspirings in the soul, as speak him to be 
the author; as carry their own proof, their own evidence 
in them, that they are wrought in God. Men would be 
no such thing if God were not in the matter. But O! 
what friendliness is this, that he will procure that there 
should be such a converse, such an intercourse; his own 
blessed Spirit mingling with the spirit of a poor soul, which 
he hath,now put his own impression upon, and gives his 
vital formative touch unto. : 

3. His friendship appears upon all this, that now he taketh 
all due care of their growth, of their improvement in all 
spiritual excellencies. He takes continual care, I say, of 
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their growth, alldue care, all that it befits and becomes 
him to take. And you must know, that his friendliness in 
this thing is not to be estimated merely by the success, 
by their actual discernible growth and improvement ; be- 
cause his care and his agency must be suitable to the 
subject. This the divine decorum doth require, that his 
agency should be suitable to the subject, and the subject 
must be considered as an intelligent subject. And, ergo, 
how are such to grow? They are not to grow as the lilies 
of the field, not to grow as the grass and trees grow, with- 
out any thing of care and concern. Indeed, we are direct- 
ed by our Saviour, in reference to our external concerns, 
to be void of all perplexing care, considering how the lilies 
of the field grow without it. But there isno such thing di- 
rected with reference to our souls and spiritual concern- 
ment, But we are there put upon seeking and striving to 
the very utmost. Seek first the kingdom of God, princi- 
pally, with all the intentions of yoursouls. That king- 
dom of God, which in its first and inchoate state must be 
within us, that we are to intend and take eare of, and to 
labonr every day to have our spirits near, and more culti- 
vated and wrought into a compliance with, and subservi- 
ency to, the laws and rules of that kingdom: this must be 
our business. Our souls ought to bea garden, a paradise, 
which we are to till and cultivate, and to take a continual 
care of. Therefore, I say, that the friendliness that is to 
be seen in the care of God for our growth, is not to be esti- 
mated fd by our discernible growth, but several other 
ways. As, 

L By the kindness of his design: he designs our spi- 
ritual increase. And, 

2. By the aptness of the means that he useth thereunto, 
both internally and externally. 

(1.) Internally. He hath implanted vital principles ca- 
pable of growing, capable of improving, a new life, a new 
nature, whose tendency is to perfection. 

Natura intendit perfectissimum. It is a universal law, 
concerning al) nature, that it ever intends that which is 
most perfect. And certainly the new nature is not most 
unnatural, it is not the least of all natural; it doth not de- 
viate from and fall below the rules of universal nature. 
He hath implanted principles which naturally tend to per- 
fection, and that affords continual influences to co-operate 
with, and cherish those principles from that Spirit; from 
which it is possible he may retire, may be grieved, and so 
infer miserable infeeblements and languishments upon the 
ecii soul, deserted in a degree, and deserted fora time. 

nd, 

(2.) He affords the most suitable external means. The 
sincere milk of the word is to be received for that very pur- 
pose, that we may grow thereby ; and we are directed con- 
tinually to supplicate and draw down by believing, by the 
exercise of that principle of faith, influences from above 
that may cherish all the rest, and to have that faith exer- 
cised and breathing in all the external duties and acts o 
worship, which from time to time are to be performed. 
And herein there isa great appearance and demonstration 
of God’s friendliness towards regenerate souls. He so far 
takes care of their growth, doing what becomes and befits 
the wisdom of a God to do in his dealings with intelligent 
creatures, reasonable spirits now inspired from himself, 
and planted with new principles from above ; yea, and in 
this matter his friendliness must be owned to appear, 

(3.) In the very rebukings themselves, which he gives, 
when, through slothful neglect, languishings do ensue. 
For we must know, that such decays as are consequent 
upon the Spirit’s being grieved, and retiring and with- 
drawing in a degree, are at the same time faults and chas- 
tisements. If my spirit languisheth, be faint and feeble, 
this is a defect,—the wont of that spirit and liveliness that 
should be in me, and, ergo, blameable. But it is correct- 
ive also ; ‘“ thine own backslidings shall reprove thee,” Jer. 
ii. 19. See now ‘that it is an evil thing and bitter, that 
thou hast forsaken me,” that thou hast withdrawn thyself, 
that thou hast retired and neglected me: “thy own back- 
slidings shall reprove thee.” And then, 

(4.) The friendliness that appears in that care which 
God takes of our spiritual growth, isseen in the excellency 
of the plant that is to grow, or whose growth or improve- 
ment he takes this care of. And what is that? A divine and 
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neavenly principle, and all additional degrees, by the acces- 
sion whereof it is said to improve and grow. They hold 
to the kind, they are congenerous, and are of the same 
kind. So that if there be growth, there is always a suit- 
able communication from heaven, from God, which is in 

_ its own kind and nature a divine and heavenly thing. 
That grace which is to grow, is a heaven-born thing; a 
thing born of God. It is God’s own production; yea, it 
is his very image; for the creation is his production—he 
hath made all things. But this is a production of his own 
image, his very likeness. The new man is created after 
God. He is himself at once the author and exemplar of 
this work and production. Eph. iv. 24. ‘“ And have put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him,” Coloss. iii. 10. God is 
now introducing his own image into the soul, when he is 
hew-creating it. And this is a-work not tobe done in the 
dark; it “is renewed in knowledge after the image of him 
that created him.” ‘Now, (as if he should say, I am now 
going to raise up a new creation in a dark, dead, ruined, 
desolate, forlorn soul: it is a glorious work I am about, 
let it be beheld, let it come into the light. Iwill have the 
soul itself know what Iam doing upon it: it is renewed 
in knowledge, a light shining upon the soul, by which it 
may perceive that God is bringing in-upon it his own 
likeness, Mighty friendliness this is. As it is often a way. 
wherein a man expresses his kindness to his friend, by 
giving him his picture, so doth God express his friendli- 
ness, gives his picture, and gives it so inwrought into the 
soul itself. Wherever thou goest, I will have thee carry 
my picture, even in thy breast. Great friendliness. And 
this is an image that can grow; for it is a living image, 
not a dead show. It is a vital image that is capable of 
improvement, and growing liker and liker, and still of 
growing liker and liker, as the image is. ‘By beholding 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. 
ii. 18.. What a mighty friendliness is this! But then I 
should come, in the fourth place, to show, 

4, What friendliness he expresses towards the soul, upon 
its backsliding, after all. How graciously he recalls the 
backsliding soul, and what. his workings towards it are 
herein and hereupon. But methinks the hearing of all this 
should set many a heart on work among us. Oh, who 
would not have such a friend? Who would want such a 
friend, if he be to be:yhad? If friendship-with him bea 
possible thing, oh, why should I live upon-earth without 
it? They are dark and gloomy days wherein generally men 
go from morning to night, and know nothing of this 
friendly converse with him. Oh, why should not my soul 
be open to the entertainment of such a friendly overture ? 
Why should not I fallin with it? Why should such aday 
be lost to me? Why should sucha day as this be past 
over? the day of treaty betwixt the blessed God and 
wretched souls. Why should I lose such a day, and not 
be immediately and out of hand taken into this blessed 
state of friendship with God, and give up myself abso- 
lutely and entirely to him? But now to proceed: 
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James ii. 23. 
And the scripture was fulfilled, §-c. 


4, Ir is a further expression of friendliness on God’s 

. part, towards these believing ones, that when they wander 
and backslide from him, he recalls them and recovers 
them—takes a course for their reducement—will not let 
them go so as at length to lose them, by not using the 
most apt and fit means for their recovery and final salva- 
tion. How often is his voice heard crying out, ‘‘ Return, 
return, ye backsliding children.” low full of affection to 
this purpose are there many verses in Jeremiah iii. Plead- 
ing, striving with backsliding wanderers, that they would 
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return. Indeed it is such an aggravation to the sinner, as 
it might make it astonishing tous, that such as‘have been 
treated with such kindness and friendliness as doth ap- 
pear in all the fore-mentioned instances, should yet be so 
prone to backslide and deviate. How might it confound 
us to think that such a spirit should be in us, that no en- 
ticements, no endearments, will stay or hold us in with 
this our great and blessed friend, but that we should still 
be so apt tomake excursions. What with convictions we 
have continual reason to discern, and with sorrow and 
shame to confess in this kind, is what we find in the word 
of truth, and in the sacred records often. ‘“ My people are 
bent to backslide from me,” Hosea xi. ‘7. A people that 
might call themselves his, and whom he calls his, that 
there should be such a bent in them, not a weak inclina- 
tion only appearing now and then, and usua!ly overcome, 
but a stiff and steady bent, as the expression signifies - 
this is very amazing. And that thereis a continual bent 
and proneness this way, the apostle’s caution to Christians 
doth too plainly signify. “Take heed, brethren, lest there 
be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God,” Heb. iii. 12. They who believe have 
still reason to say, “ Lord, help our unbelief.” They who 
have that for the nature and kind of it which was the faith 
of Abraham, and whereupon God imputes righteousness 
to him, they are not throughout always of his practice, do 
not constantly walk by that faith. Though that faith, in 
the nature and kind of it, was spoken of as so common to 
him with all believers, that it is designedly represented 
and held forth to us, as neither confined to the cireum- 
cision nor to the uncirecumcision. And, ergo,somighty a 
stress is laid upon this thing, that he had this upon which 
God judged him righteous before he was circumcised ; 
that so it might be understood that this faith, and the jus- 
tifying, saving effects of it, were not confined to the Jew 
or Gentile, but common to believers of both sorts by the 
same faith; God justifying the circumcision and uncir- 
ee too, through the same faith, as you find Rom. 
ili. 30. 

But this faith hath its remission, (as to degree, and as 
its exercise,) its great and sinful intermissions; for all in- 
termissions of acts are not sinful; but there are sinful in- 
termissions too of the exercise of faith very frequently, and 
then what is the issue and effect? Departing from the li- 
ving God, backsliding, drawing off from God, as faith isa 
coming to,him. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and. 
are heavy laden, and I will-give you rest.” “ He that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” Believing 
is coming; disbelieving, not believing, ceasing to believe, 
that is departing from him—going off. Take heed of “an ~ 
evil heart of unbelief,” which lies in that departure from 
the living God. 

But as that is indeed on their parts a most unfriendly 
thing, oh, how friendly is it, that, when they depart, he 
calls after them, ‘‘ Whither are ye going?” Rather might 
he have said, and with infinitely higher reason, ‘‘ Be gone 
then. Will you be gone?—then depart for ever.” I say 
with higher reason, than he who once said somewhat like 
it. It is said of that morose philosopher, (who -was wont 
to be called the Cynic,) that his servant Manes was leay- 
ing him, withdrawing himself from him, and was gone. 
Some.of his friends would have had him send,after him, to 
have reduced him. ‘Fetch him back? No, (saith he,) that 
isa mean, that isaturpid action. It is very mean and dis- 
honourable (saith he) that Manes should think that he 
could live without Diogenes, and Diogenés should not 
live without Manes: never send after him.’ Oh! with 
how infinitely higher reason might God have said so. 
“That is mean, that they should think they could live 
without me, but I cannot live without them. Ifthey will be 
gone, let them go.” But he doth not do so; and, ergo, 
you may understand it is pure friendliness towards them, 
that when they are departed and gone, he ever calls after 
them; that he should direct his proclamation to be made 
in such cases. Go and proclaim these words, ‘Return, 
return, O ye backsliding children,” as it is in Jeremiah iii. 
That he should insist upon it, urge and inculcate it, as he 
doth. You have the same thing again, Hosea xiv. 1. “O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen 
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by thine iniquity,—I will heal their backsliding, I will 
love them freely: for mine anger is turned away from him,” 
ver. 4. How gracious an invitation doth he send after such 
as are backsliders, revolted and gone, to return and come 
back again. He orders that they ‘‘shall hear a voice be- 
hind them, a word (as Isa. xxx. 21.) saying, This is the 
way, walk ye init.” Asifhe should have said, Alas! you 
mistake your way, whither are you going? This is the 
right way. You are going away from your God;—you 
seem most dangerously to mistake your way, when you 
are going to the right hand, or going to the left hand. This 
is not your way to God, and to rest, and blessedness, and 
peace, and a finally good state. And by many media, and 
sometimes immediately, he causeth, and he maketh such 
a voice to be heard, ‘“‘a voice behind them,” or that shall, 
some way or other, reach their ears, and reach their hearis. 
Sometimes he takes care that they shall meet it in the 
Bible; drops word into their minds, which they have 
heretofore read, or providentially ea it under their eye. 
How many such seasonable voices have there been to poor 
wanderers, that if they have taken up this Book (and some- 
times it ‘may be very carelessly, and without design) they 
have met with a passage that hath struck them. Iam out 
of the way, I must go back to my Ged again. Sometimes 
they meet with it in a sermon; sometimes in the conver- 
sation of a pious friend; sometimes in a providence, in an 
affliction, a loss, a sickness, a pain. Sometimes stroke 
comes upon stroke, in such kinds: and if they will wan- 
der in by-paths, God hedgeth up the way with thorns, and 
they are constrained to retreat and go back: they can find 
no other way but to return. It is the world, commonly, 
that insnares and entices away men’s hearts from God, that 
he imbitters to them. And sometimes they meet with so 
great losses in worldly respects, that thereupon they begin 
to say, Why at this rate I may lose all, sure it concerns 
me to ascertain to myself somewhat that cannot be lost. 
And the effect is sometimes such that they must say, If I 
had not that loss, [had lost myself. If I had not lost such 
and such a part of my estate, in all likelihood I had lost 
my soul, that was going. 

God hath by such a means reduced me, recovered me, 
made me bethink myself. J must make sure of my relation 
to God, of a portion in God, or be ruined for ever. But 
whatsoever the means be, there is wonderful kindness and 
friendliness in the thing. 

Sometimes this voice comes more immediately. And 
indeed if it do not so, he doth afford media; if he by these 
doth not himself work the effect and touch the heart, it is 
never brought about. He speaks inwardly by his Spirit, 
striving by that; striking the soul by convictions, rousing 
it by terrors; and when it is seasonable allures it, and by 
pleasantness and sweet relishes of better things than they 
can gain by their wanderings. And then also he sets con- 
science on work, and makes that to fall out and fight with 
themselves, and they are engaged in soliloquies and in dis- 
coursing and debating the matter with their own souls. 
What shall I get by this course of wandering, to which I 
seem to have indulged myself a liberty? what will come 
of it? He makes their own hearts and reins to instruct 
them in the night season, and then to commune with 
themselves on their bed, and be still, in great silence, to 
discourse and reason the matter with their own souls; and 
so one way or other reduceth and calls. back the poor wan- 
ent Oh how great is the friendliness of all this. And 
then, 

5. It is great kindness and friendliness, when they do 
return, and are reduced, that he so freely forgives them; 
that he pardons so copiously, so plentifully. As there is 
plenteous forgiveness with him, he is ready to multiply 
pardons beyond what they can have the confidence many 
times to ask ; that when they must upon occasion, and when 
their hearts are touched with a lively sense of their own 
disengenuous dealings, when they come to present and 
prostraie themselves before the mercy seat, they must be in 
such postures as that holy man—“T blush, I am ashamed, 
Iam confounded, and not able to lift up my face before 
thee.” He is in this case more ready to forgive than they 
can be to ask forgiveness. Not unto “seven times, but 
unto seventy times seven.” They would be soon ashamed 
to ask at that rate. And when they are convinced 
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thoroughly, and in good earnest, they aré very unapt to for- 
give themselves as God is apt to forgive them. And indeed 
he is so much the more ready to forgive, by how much the 
less apt they are to forgive themselves. Self-loathing, selt- 
accusing, self-abhorrence; they are the best part of the 
claim that they can make to forgiveness; to say, that to 
them belongs shame. and confusion of face, but to him 
righteousness. As to any thing that is in them, or can 
have place there, there is nothing that hath more an aspect 
and look towards forgiveness from God, than their severity 
towards their own souls. They think with themselves, 
taking measure (as they are too prone to do) of God’s 
greatness by their own littleness, of his immense goodness 
by the narrowness of their own spirits; and what they find 
their own inclinations to be towards others that offend 
them, implied by that question of Peter to our Lord, 
“ How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times; but until seventy times 
seven,” Matt. xviii. 21,22. On hearing this; the disciples 
say altogether, “Lord, increase our faith,” Luke xvii. 5. 
‘We do not know how to conceive of so large and so 
copious a forgiveness, or promise to forgive, as this, Lord, 
increase our faith, if sucha thing as this be looked for from 
us. We know not how to comprehend it. So much more 
incomprehensible and inconceivable is that readiness to 
forgive which resides in the fountain, in him who is the 
Father of all mercy, and of all compassion, and who hath 
made himself known by the name of “The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and'truth. Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity and transgression and sin,” Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
Men do not know how to conceive this of God, and ergo 
reason thus with themselves, I should not know how to 
forgive another offending me so oftentimes. Alas! saith 
God, “ For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
yours, and my thoughts than your thoughts,” Isa. lv. 8, 9. 
They are apt to measure God by their span and inch. As 
the distance is, and infinitely more, between heaven and 
earth, “‘and as far as the east is from the west, sa far he 
removeth our transgression from us.” It is in the same 
context we are told he multiplies to forgive, or he abun- 
dantly pardons. “ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon,” or will multiply to 
pardon, that is the emphasis of the Hebrew expression. 
But how can this be understood, that God should pardon 
so numerous, so multiplied transgressions as ours? Why 
ergo, those words come in, My ways are not as your ways, 
&c. Indeed if any should think hereupon to turn this 
grace into lasciviousness, that is to turn themselves quite 
out of it. “For sin shall not have dominion over you: 
for ye are not under the law, but under grace,” Rom. vi. 
14. These are inconsistent terms, to be under grace and 
under the dominion of sin. Most certain it is (as hath 
been told you before) that God doth impart the righteous- 
ness and the sanctifying Spirit of Christ together, never 


separately. “ And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 
1 Cor. vi.11. If any should say in their own hearts, Now 


I may sin freely, grace will abound. Let us sin, because 
grace abounds, or that itmay abound. “‘ God forbid (saith 
an apostle.) How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?” Rom. vi.2. To reason so is to reason 
yourselves quite out of all interest in grace at all. To 
leave yourselves nothing at all. Because that grace is in 
those streams and communications of it inseparable from 
itself. That is pardoning grace, and renewing, sanctifying 
grace, they run together pari passu. And God justifies 
none in their rebellion. I will pardon you; I will heal 
your backslidings, and love you freely. Only acknowledge 
thine iniquities, Jer. iii, 12, 13. and thence to the 19th 
verse. Here you have God pleading with himself on the 
behalf of these backsliding ones, what he shall do with 
them. How shall I put thee among the children? How 
shall I ever look upon thee as achild more? Why, saith 
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he, thou shalt call me ‘‘ My Father,” and not turn. away 
fromme. How shall I do this? Why, I have but this one 
way, to do it inwardly, to touch their hearts. How shall 
I ever treat you as children again? Why, I tell you the 
truth, I must inwardly prompt you to betake yourselves to 
me with inward, child-like, filial humiliation, contrition 
and repentance, so as to make you own me for your Father 
with relenting, tender, broken hearts. ‘Then I shall assign 
you the pleasant portion among the children, not disinhe- 
Tit you, not put you out of the family. But these works of 
grace must be carried on towards you conjunctly, or not 
at all. Therefore, that soul which remains under the pow- 
er of sin reigning in it, and whereinit hath a throne, that 
soul hath nothing to do with pardoning mercy, while this 
is his case; for he hath nothing to do with pardoning 
mercy out of Christ. And if he be in Christ, then Christ 
is made unto him “ wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication, and redemption,” 2 Cor. 1.30. But again, 

6. Friendliness appears towards those that have madea 
defection, and in great degrees gone off from God, that he 
doth not (while it is but in such degrees) withdraw his 
Spirit. “Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,” says the 
penitent Psalmist, Ps. li. 11. “and cast me not out of thy 
presence.” The Spirit is all this while not yet gone; it 
doth not desert them. It hath formed such into habita- 
tions for itself; ““made them habitations for God through 
the Spirit,” Ephes. i. 11. Temples they are of the Holy 
Ghost. He will let it appear that he is not easy to remove; 
not apt to withdraw-and quit his habitation, and to make 
a sacred habitation or temple desolate. Ergo, prays the 
Psalmist, ‘‘O do not take thy Spirit from me, nor cast me 
out of thy presence!” The Spirit was not totally with- 
drawn, even as to his sense; he apprehended it to be with 
him still. When he saith, “take it not away,” he appre- 
hended he then had it; and when he saith, “cast me not 
away from thy presence,” he apprehends himself to be in 
God’s presence ; Iam yet with thee. And yet there was 
a seemingness, a look, an aspect, in the present state of 
things between God and him, as if he was about to cast 
him out, according to “O do not cast me out of thy pre- 
sence!” that’s death, that’s deadly to me. Oh! he dread- 
ed to be cast out; but at the same time he apprehends 
himself not cast out, according to that in Ps. xxiii. 23. 
“ Nevertheless I am still with thee; thou holdest me with 
thy right hand.” ‘TI am ever with thee,” saith he in one 
place; and saith in the other, “‘ cast me not out of thy pre- 
sence.” And lay this together, and they carry this signi- 
fication and sense with them, that the hand which seemed 
to thrust, held at the same tirae. The hand (I say) that 
seemed to throw them away, it held them to him at the 
same time. 

And such semblances there are between friends, when 

~ on the one part there is occasion given to resent unkind- 
ness; one may thrust at such a one, as if one would have 
him be gone, yet hold at the same time, as loth to let him 
go. And again, 

7. This friendliness further appears in the same case in 
the recomposing of the frame of your spirits, when all was 
miserably shattered and discomposed. In the wanderings 
of such, they waste their strength: they fall and break 
their bones. All things are put out of frame with them. 
Oh! what kindness it is to recompose that shattered 
frame! It comes to this sometimes, that Christ is to be 
formed again in the soul, as in that, Gal. iv. 19. “Of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in 
you.” The work of the new creation is (as it were) to be 
done over again. ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a fight spirit within me,” Ps. li. 10. Here is 
more creating work to be done again, new creating work 
to be done. Not as if there were nothing left, as though 
there were no residue; but there is much to be done de 
novo. ‘1 create the fruit of the lips peace, peace.” What- 
soever is to be produced out of a foregoing state of non- 
entity, this must be still creation. This heart was become 
unclean ; there must be a cleanness now. wrought in it by 
ereation.. ‘ Create in me anew heart.” The frame of 
my spirit was all wrong—‘“ renew a right spirit within 
me,” saith the Psalmist, 

And how much of friendliness is there in this. The 
backslidden, wandering soul hath, in its departure from 
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God, put all out of joint and frame; every thing is amiss, 
The heart was inwrapt in darkness, and he enlightens, 
and with his beams penetrates that darkness. It was 
dead, and he quickens it. It was grown a vague heart, 
and he makes it serious. A hard heart, and he molifies 
it, softens it again, makes it tender. The conscience was 
stupified, but he awakens it to the work and business of 
its office. Love was grown cold, he makes the fire glow 
again. Desires faint and languid, they become now 
strong and vigorous. The soul was grown terrene and 
worldly, thinking to compensate and make up to itself out 
of this world what it had lost in God, and in his commu- 
nion, and in the enjoyment of his Christ, and so was fallen 
into a friendly treaty with God’s enemy. ‘“ Know ye not 
that the friendship of this world is enmity with God?’ 
He opportunely breaks this league, renders this world 
again a contemptible thing, brings the poor soul to over- 
come it. ‘‘Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world,” gets it under his feet, triumphs-over it; so that 
the soul is enabled to say, What a vile, despicable thing 
is all this world, to become (as it were) the competitor and 
rival of the great God, for an opposite and a ruling inte- 
rest in my heart and soul! 

This is wonderful kindness, to recompose the frame of 
the soul when all is out of course. He finds the poor 
creature wounded, and he heals the wound; doth the part 
of the good Samaritan, pours in wine and oil; when the 
wretched creature was fallen among thieves, got into bad 
company, and there wounded and broken, maimed, and 
made miserably decrepid, he heals all. If you turn I will 
heal your backslidings. ‘‘ Heal my soul that hath sinned 
against thee,” saith the Psalmist, Psalm xli.4. JI amsen- 
sible of wounds, bruises, and broken bones; heal my soul. 
Experience makes such say as they come, ‘“‘ Let us return 
unto the Lord; for he hath torn, and he will healus; he 
hath smitten, and he will bind us up,” Hosea vi. 1. This 
is still great friendliness., And, 

8. When it is most seasonable, he restores them peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; ‘the joy of his salvation,” 
which the Psalmist supplicates for in that penitential 
Psalm li. And, 

9. He helps them in conflicts all along. Their life is to 
be a continual conflict. This is friendly to stand by them 
when they are in conflicts with flesh and blood, and con- 
flicts with principalities and powers. ‘‘Satan hath desired 
to have you,” saith our Saviour, speaking directly to Pe- 
ter, but in the plural number, Luke xxii. 31. “ but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” He would have 
you; Satan hath a mind to you, he covets you; but Ihave 
prayed. God hath put these believing ones out of doubt 
concerning his kind propensions towards them in refe- 
rence to this case of their being tempted, by this, that he 
hath set over them “‘a merciful and faithful High Priest, 
who himself having suffered, being tempted, is able to 
succour them that are tempted,” Heb. 11. 17, 18. and ch. 
iv. 15, 16. And in the last place, 

10. This friendliness appears on God’s part in introdu- 
cing them at last into the heavenly society, who are all to 
be associated with himself and his Christ for ever. He 
enables them to overcome, and they then must sit down with 
him upon histhrone. “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrection; on such the second death hath 
no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years,” Rev. xx. 6. 
This is great friendliness indeed, that can never be satis- 
fied, but with eternal converse, to be everlastingly of the 
same society. Then those that were of Abraham’s faith, 
with those other great worthies that we find mentioned to- 
gether often, and particularly in Hebrews xi. are all now 
gathered to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of God, where all these friends are to be 
entertained together in one society. This is an agreed 
thing, and the known and declared pleasure of God and 
Christ ; a matter concerted between him and his Son.” I 
will that those whom thou hast given me be with me where 
Tam in glory.” And he tells us elsewhere, he is always 
beard; ergo, the matter is agreed between him and his 
Father. So that this faith, upon which persons are count- 
ed or called (as Abraham was) the friends of God, who do 
believe as he did, doth not only now justify, but finally 
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save. And that indeed ought to compose our minds, and 
lessen the wonder with us, when we find that God is so 
frequently gathering and drawing up, one after another, 
out of this world of ours, divers from among ourselves, 
gone into the bosom of the earth, and into Abraham’s bo- 
som, being believers with Abraham’s faith, and now got 
into possession of the same blessedness that he hath been 
so long possessed of. Let us all wait: God wiil gather us 
up all in time. F'or those who have lived by this faith, they 
are all designed to one and the same state. They must be 
for ever together with the Lord; and ergo, we ought to 
comfort our own hearts, and to comfort one another, (as 
the apostle concludes, 1 Thess. iv.) with these words; 
“Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 


SERMON XXXIII* 
James ii. 23. 
And the scripture was fulfilled, &c. 


Now we have spoken of the former part of God’s friend- 
liness towards believers ; and in reference thereto we have 
considered this friendship objectively and passively. Abra- 
ham was called the friend of God; that is, one towards 
_ whom God did express a great deal of friendship. We 
are now to consider this friendship subjectively on our 
part, as that whereof we are the subjects, if we be be- 
lievers; and to consider what appearances there are in the 
exercise of such a faith of a friendly mind towards God. 

What hath formerly been noted to you, must still be 
remembered, that there can be no true friendship between 
God and man, but with the reservation of the order of 
superiority and inferiority between him and us; for such 
friendship as shall be inconsistent with that, we must still 
reserve this always in our thoughts, that he is infinitely 
above us; and we are upon all accounts most inconsider- 
able, mean, and little, (next to nothing,) in comparison of 
him; that he is a friend to. us, as he’ is all-sufficient, in- 
finitely full, and self-communicative; but that our friend- 
ship towards him is such as belongs to indigent, craving, 
necessitous, empty creatures, that can at best only be 
brought into an aptitude to receive and take in his com- 
munications. And indeed that faith is the receptive prin- 


ciple upon which Abraham was said to be accounted | 


righteous. 

This must be always remembered; and being so, then I 
say such friendliness towards God as can consist with our 
state, and with a state of things between him and us, doth 
eminently appear in many great indications, in or about 
the exercise of that faith towards him, upon which he jus- 
tifies, and is finally to save. 

There appears to be much of a friendly mind towards 
him in this matter upon this account, that the world is so 
generally obdured and set against God by infidelity; so 
that such a faith in him is a very singular thing in the 
world. ‘‘Who hath believed our report ? and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ?”’ as the complaint is, Isa. 
jiil. 1. when the design was to give a representation of the 
Son of God in his descent into this wretched world of ours, 
and that low and mean state of humiliation which he sub- 
mitted himself to here, when he became a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with griefs. Here is a report to be made 
of these things unto the world. But who believes our 
report? Where shall we find those that will believe or 
regard it ? We speak every where to deaf ears, and repre- 
sent these matters to blind eyes; hearts obdured and shut 
up in unbelief. But where any eyes and ears are opened, 
hearts made attentive and flexible, though this be of God’s 
own promising, he looks upon it with a kind eye. Well, 
now I find then there are some among men that are not so 
under the power of a vicious prejudice, but they can 
hear and receive what is reported and revealed to them 

* Preached October 29th, 1693. 
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about those great and glorious things which the Gospel 
contains. ‘ They have not all obeyed the Gospel,” asthe 
apostle speaks, Rom. x. 16. referring to and quoting this 
passage, Isa. liii. 1. “For Esaias saith, who hath believed 
our report?” We may go whither we will, and scarce 
can find any one who believes what we say, though we 
speak the greatest and most glorious things, things of the 
most pressing necessity and highest importance to the 
persons themselves to whom we speak. If there be here 
and there some in a corrupt and degenerate world that 
will give ear and any regard to what is spoken from hea- 
ven in the name of the Lord about the great concernments 
of souls, these are the persons that have found favour in 
his eyes; he looks upon them with a kind eye, as he did 
upon Noah in such a corrupt state of things. “ Thee have 
I found righteous before me.” Therefore, for thee I am 
resolved there shall be an ark prepared, that thou mayest 
be so far subservient to that design of thine own preserva- 
tion, as to be employed in preparing that ark. And whence 
came it that he did so? It is referred to his faith. “ By 
faith he being warned of God, and moved with fear, pre- 

ared the ark, to the saving of his house.” Whereasergo, 
it is said, Gen. vii. I. “‘Thee have I found righteous be- 
fore me in thy generation.” I will take care of thee ; thou 
hast borne a friendly mind towards me, and I will do the 
part of a friend towards thee. I say, wherein this issaid, 
we find wherein this faith stood: Wherein it was (7. e. 
in reference to the productive principle) that Noah did 
come to approve himself one that bore a just mind towards 
God. It is referred all to this principle, and resolved all 
into this as the productive principle, to wit, “that Noah 
would believe God,” would take the word of God when no 
one else would; “all flesh having corrupted their ways;” 
for it is said, “he being moved with fear, and warned of 
God, prepared an ark.” There was the same previous 
warning given to the generality, of God’s intention to an- 
imadvert upon the wickedness of the world; and Noah 
was made use of as a “ preacher of righteousness” to warn 
men hereof, to give them premonition; but nobody regards 
it but he and those few of his family that were saved with 
him. This, in general, God looks eae as a piece ot 
friendliness towards him, when any (though first taught 
and influenced by himself ) do single and sever themselves 
out from an infidel world, and do receive the report he 
makes from heaven of the great things he hath designed, 
and hath put into a method in order to the recovering and 
saving of lost souls. 

But this I do only pre-lay as a general. That I may 
more distinctly speak to this matter, I shall show you what 
friendliness is shown towards God in and about the exer- 
cise of this faith, the faith that will justify and save in such 
things as, 1. Faith doth suppose, 2. Such things as it in- 
cludes, and 3. Such things as it infers and draws after it. 
Things of all these sorts will appear to have in them great 
indications of a friendly mind towards God; and such as 
are indeed the peculiarities of those few believers, in com- 
parison, that are tc be found among men. 

I. Such things as this faith doth suppose. And when I 
speak of this faith, lespecially mean that very unitive act 
of faith by which the soul closeth with God in Christ, and 
so whereupon it is mediately in a justified estate, and en- 
titled to a final and eternal salvation. Speaking of that 
very act which is formally unitive betwixt God in Christ 
and the soul, there are several other acts that may come 
under the general notion and name of faith, that are among 
the things presupposed unto this act, and so are to be spo- 
ken to under the head of things supposed ; but I shall be- 
gin somewhat lower, and at what is more remote, as, 

1. The soul’s listening and inquiring after God, which 
this believing in God must needs be understood to suppose, 
in an ordinary course at least. ‘They that at length come 
to believe in himas Abraham did; they must be supposed, 
however inwardly and secretly prompted hereunto, to have 
made some inquiry after him first. The most content 
themselves to be as without God in the world: but when 
he hath once touched a mind with a vital touch, it begins 
then to rouse and stir itself. Why, what? Must it not 
have been some infinitely good and absolutely first Being 
that hath made me and all things? Why have I lived in 
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that contented, voluntary ignorance of him so long? The 
‘most are habitually “alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of 
their heart,” as the expression is, Eph. iv. 18.— They are 
willingly ignorant of God,”’2’Pet. ili. 5‘ They like not 
to retain God in their knowledge,” Rom.i.28. It pleaseth 
them not, it is not grateful to them; “ They say unto 
God, Depart from us; for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways,” Job xxi. 14. But when he secretly prompts a 
soul and saith to it, “Seek my face,” there is immediately 
an answer in’ the heart,—* Thy face, Lord, we will seek:” 
we can live without God in the world no longer; this isa 
wearisome, gloomy sort of life. Why, then, the soul is 
awakened to inquire, when it saith, (what so few say,). 
“ Where is God my maker, that giveth songs in the night?” 
Job xxxv.9. Here is the first appearance of a friendly 
mind towards God, when the soul grows impatient of dis- 
tance from him, unacquaintance with him, and ignorance 
ofhim. Themost can go from day to day and have nothing 
to do with God; they can open their eyes in the morning, 
when the eyelids of the morning open uponthem, and never 
say, Where is God ?—walk all the day long, and never con- 
cern themselves with him, as if they were a sort of absolute 
beings, and that this were the sense of their hearts; ‘We 
are lords, we will come no more unto thee,” as in Jer. 
ii. 31. Full of themselves, and full of the emptiness and 
vanity of a world made subject to vanity ; and so there is 
no room for God, and they have no business with him. 
Why, when this habitual aversion so far wears off, and is 
counter-wrought, as that the soul begins to inquire and 
look out and think with itself, How came IJ into this world? 
and how came there to be sucha world, when neither I nor 
it could be without a Maker, nor that Maker without a rul- 
ing power over all; why then, “ where is God my Maker ?” 
he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; that they 
might feel and find him out; and when this end in design- 
ing, and making, and sustaining sucha world, and such an 
order of creatures in it, is so far advanced and comported 
with, Now, saith God, my creature begins to rouse and look 
after me; then, he reckons, is the first appearance of a 
friendly mind towards him, when souls grow impatient 
and say, I can live without God no longer. I pray you 
consider this; with such as never had to do with God, and 
never intend to have, all this willsignify nothing ; but with 
those that have such a design, and would fain havea friend- 
ship established betwixt God and them, these things will 
signify much, they will have their weight; they can weigh 
nothing with those whom they do not concern. But who- 
soever can apprehend these as my concernments, they are 
things that concern me, my soul, my life, my welfare, my 
eternal hope; with such, what I say will be considerable. 
And wheresoever there hath never yet been any friendly 
concern between God and the soul, it is high time to look 
after it; and if ever you will on your patt, it must begin to 
express and show ilself in such a thing as this, to wish that 
asolicitude be awakened in you, How shall Ido to find out 
God, that he should have given me breath and being, that 
I should continually have lived, and moved, and had my 
being in him; and yet all this while not be seelxing after 
him, to feel and find him out ? this is the greatest enmity 
imaginable. And ergo, to have a contrary frame and dis- 
position of spirit beginning to express itself, must be some- 
what of friendship. 

.2. Thereisa certain friendliness towards God in this mat- 
ter, inthe acknowledgment and entertainment of that reve- 
lation that he hath made of himself in his word as true and 
divine, upon those characters and concomitant evidences 
of the divinity thereof appearing and manifestly offering 
themselves to view. To asoul that hath been stirred up 
to inquire and bethink itself, How shall I come to some 
knowledge of him that made me and made all this world, 
and in whom alone that satisfying goodness is to be found 
that will be an adequate and suitable portion and rest for 
my soul? When any are awakened thus to inquire and 
look about, and, looking about them, to see in the midst of 
all that darkness that doth spread itself over all this world, 
a collection of Divine light, shining forth as in this re- 
velation and discovery.of God in his word—Oh, how 
grateful is the first appearance thereof!—when the glim- 
merings and glimpses do shine in this discovery, this re- 
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velation of God, how grateful is it, wheresoever there is a 
friendly mind towards God. And if now hereupon the 
soul doth receive the testimony that is contained in this 
word, in this Scripture-revelation, this God esteems friend- 
ly. The generality of men do not receive it; this istheir con- 
demination, that “light is come into the world, [that light 
which shines in the Gospel discovery,] but men love dark- 
ness” more. If any dolove the light more than that dark- 
ness, though it be from God, it is nevertheless kindly ac- 
cepted, and taken by him as an indication of friendliness 
towards him. And we are to consider to this purpose, 
that however there be justice in this towards God, there is 
nothing the less of friendliness ; forthat wheresoever there 
is justice towards men, the acts and exercises thereof sig- 
nifying nothing if they do not proceed from love; for love 
comprehends all that duty that men own towards one an- 
other, and it is “the fulfilling of the law.” If Ido a just 
act towards a man, and do it not froma spirit of love, there 
is but a mere carcass of that which is really and truly a 
duty, the life and soul thereof are wanting. Itislove that 
fulfils the law in the whole extent of it; love to God ful- 
fils all the precepts that enjoin my duty towards him; and 
love to man, all the duties lowe to man. And ergo, do 
not think that is no friendship towards God to receive the 
discovery he hath made of himself in his word as from him, 
because it is right, or because it is but justice towards God ; 
for it must be a spirit of love that must animate all the 
duty I do, whether towards God or towards men; else it 
is all worth nothing. As there is malignity and malice in 
infidelity, so there is love and kindness in faith; in the as- 
senting act of faith I mean; for the unitive act (you have 
been told) I am to speak to afterwards; and what I am 
now speaking to I put in under a distinct head of things 
presupposed unto that. But let it be considered that the 
main thing that doth keep off souls from God in infidelity, 
(comprised even in the nature of infidelity,) is the enmity 
that it carries in it. How observable is the expression in 
John y. verses 42. and 43, compared together; “But I 
know you, that ye have not the love of God in you. Iam 
come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if an- 
other shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” 


What is the reason of this partial disinclination to receive 


that testimony of God, when there is no such aversion ap- 
pearing to receive and rely upon the human testimony of 
such at least, as are not known to have forfeited the credit 
of their word? What is the reason ? Why, that the love of 
God hath no place in such hearts. ‘They do not bear a 
friendly mind towards God; ergo, they can believe one 
another, but willnot believe him; they have so much kind- 
ness for one another, that they will take one another’s 
word ; but they have so little kindness for God, that they 
will not take his word. A most horrid case ; but yet a 
plain one. So it most manifestly is—“ Ye will not believe 
my word, because the love of God is not in you.” Ergo, 
it isa sure indication of a friendly mind towards God, 
when there is any aptitude to entertain that revelation he 


| hath made of himself and his word, and to acknowledge 


the characters of divinity that do appear upon it, rejoicing 
to behold any beams of heavenly light shot down into the 
midst of that horrid darkness which hath spread itself over 
this world. But again, 

3. There is yeta further and more particular appearance 
of such friendliness towards God, when his reconcileable- 
ness to man declared in this revelation of his, is received 
as a true discovery of him. When the souls of men come 
to entertain such notices concerning him, that though he is 
offended (and.most justly) against a sinful world, he is yet 
willing tobe reconciled to sinners, bears a placable mind 
towards them. This is that which the most will not be- 
lieve. There is such ill will towards God, as seals up the 
hearts of men in obduration, and ergo, this discovery will 
not enter. It is one thing to have a notion of it in the 
mind, and another thing that it have its seat and place 
with effect and powerintheheart ; (for asthere will be occa- 
sion more fully to discourse hereafter) there’s the principal 
seat of that faith upon which God accounts men righteous 
and doth finally save them. ‘There its principal seat is to 
be sought and found. Therefore, when we tell men from 
the word of God, and out of the Gospel of Christ, that God 
is willing to be reconciled to sinners, they can give us the 
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hearing, and give a faint assent; this notion is received 
into the mind (as a great many others are that belong 
both to the natural and prenatural parts of religion) with- 
out distilling any influence upon the heart and will. But 
if this discovery of God, that he is reconcileable unto 
sinners, once come to touch the heart, the reception and 
entertainment that is given it there, speaks the greatest 
friendliness towards God. Itis with the heart that this must 
be believed, and the believing heart is in this point a friendly 
heart towards God. It is because this belief doth not 
obtain and take place there, that God hath so many 
irreconcileable enemies. They will not believe him recon- 
cileable, and ergo, they will not be reconciled themselves. 
There is a consciousness, a guiltiness, which is seated in 
the natural conscience, that poisons the soul with enmity 
against God. Such a thing as was found in the spirit 
of Cain; ‘“ My sin is greater than can be forgiven.” And 
what was the product of that flat aversion from God ?7— 
self-banishment. Let me get to the utmost distance from 
him that I can, and keep at the utmost distance ;—I have 
offended him, there is a nemesis, a doom, a judgment that 
hangs over my guilty head, and he will not be reconciled. 
Thou saidst, There is no hope, Jer. ii. 27. What then ? 
I have loved strangers, and after them I will go. Because 
men do despair of God’s being reconciled to them, ergo, 
are they living a perpetual warfare and wilful wandering. 
I have loved strangers, and afler them I will go.. There 
is no hope in God that he will ever be reconciled to such 
a wretchasl. Butif reconcileableness towards sinners be 
entertained, then that soul can be persuaded of it, that his 
word doth in this respect represent him truly. This is 
from the friendliness of his heart, that hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, and thinketh no evil. 

As it is with love towards men, it doth not allow us to 
entertain suspicions and surmises concerning them that 
love us. It will not allow us to think them false, per- 
fidious, treacherous, hypocritical. So much less will this 
love to Goad allow us to think so of him, that When he 
publishes his reconcileableness to-sinners unto the sons of 
men, so expressly in a Gospel sent into the world for that 
very purpose, if there be a friendly mind towards God, it 
will never allow a man to think he will but deceive in all 
this ; all these are but false colours, they are but deceptive 
disguises that he hath put upon himself to make himself 
look speciously, and be well thought of in that world, that 
he hath even now forsaken and left. A friendly mind to- 
wards God banisheth all such thoughts as blasphemies of 
the Divine goodness, and can allow them to have no place. 
And ergo, whereas his Gospel proclaims “ glory to him in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good-will towards men ;” 
a friendly disposition towards him shows itself in the joy- 
fulreception of this. revelation of him, as most certainly 
and infallibly true. 

4. And this friendliness towards God further appears in 
the soul’s deserting and coming off from this world, upon 
that discovery that God hath made of himself. As there 
is nothing can draw off a soul from a suitable good unto 
the sensitive nature that now prevails in the state of apos- 
tacy, and is growing in degenerate natures, nothing can 
draw it of from an adherence and addictedness to such a 
world, the sensible objects whereof are grateful and suit- 
able to a soul lost in sense and buried in carnality, but the 
revelation of something greater, and better, and more suit- 
able. And wheresoever there is faith in God, beginning 
to obtain and take place, by what degrees it doth take place 
in the soul the world loses its place; these two being di- 
rectly opposite to one another, standing as rivals and com- 
petitors, God and this world. Therefore by what degrees 
soever the soul approacheth God, it draws off from the 
world. And whereas the friendship of this world is enmity 
to God, by how much the more the soul inclineth to a state 
of friendship with God, so much the more it is enmity 
with this world, as God’s rival and competitor for the heart 
and soul, Under that notion it cannot endure it, but 
abhors from it. This friendship with God, which faith 
doth so directly tend to, and consist in, in so great part, 
must infer a continued and habitual enmity against this 
world, not abstractly considered in itself; (for every 
thing that God made is good ;) but as it is now become an 
dol of jealousy set up in opposition to God, that doth, as 
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it were, appear as a substituted deity put in God’s room. 
The world and that carnality appear together, which enter- 
tains it and embraces it. They do share deity between 
them, which belongs only to God. Men fall into a league 


with this world for themselves, to gratify themselves, and 


their own carnal inclination out of it. But so the world 
and self, complicated and being in a combination, they en- 
gross the deity to themselves, which was due to the Most 
High. And under this notion, that when the soul begins 
to fall in with God, it falls out with the world; and ergo, 
it is expressly said in that fore-mentioned place, that the 
friendship of the world is enmity against God. And so 
friendship with God must consequently be, under that 
notion, enmity againstthe world. But this is great friend- 
liness too, towards God, when the soul retires and recedes 
from all that was dear and delightful to it before on this 
account. Now it finds him placable, reconcileable, willing 
to be at peace; I may come back to my God again, 
he invites me, he recalls me. What have I any more to 
do with idols? What is that base corruptible world now 
to me? It abandons all that it loved, all that it took 
pleasure in, upon his account, and for his sake. “ We 
have forsaken all, and followed thee,” (said Peter in the 
name of the other disciples, Matt. xix. 27.) ‘‘ what shall 
we have therefore?’ It is not to be thought he could 
suppose that the forsaking their little all could deserve any 
thing, if it were a thousand times more than it was. But 
yet from the Divine goodness apprehended, it raiseth ex- 
pectation. Surely there is something to be got, though we 
have little to lose. And if we had all the world in our 
power, and were to abandon and throw it away, it were a 
contemptible, despicable nothing, in comparison of what 
we expect to find in him. But yet there is an expectation 
raised from the immense goodness and benignity of God, 
that he will never permit any to abandon former enjoy- 
ments to their loss. It is a thing that in itself deserves 
nothing; but that doth, as it were, carry in itself a promise 
of much of all that can be expected and thought of, inas- 
much as it hath in it a friendly mind towards God, which 
having to do with a being of infinite goodness, can never 
be without acceptance, or without its reward, Nay, by 
how much the more we do despise our all of this world 
upon this account, (and ergo, must apprehend our doing 
so, to have so much the less of merit in it, because ihe 
things we leave and forsake we judge at the same time to 
be worth nothing,) yet so much the more is there of a 
friendly mind in it towards God;-for he is so much the 
higher in our estimation and affection, by how much the 
more any thing that is opposite is lowered and depressed 
there. But then, 

5. The reception of that particular testimony that God 
hath given us in his Gospel concerning his Son, that hath 
peculiarly much of a friendly mind towards God. That 
we entertain the discovery which he makes to us of his 
Christ, the immediate object of that unitive act of faith 
which comes next to be spoken to. But this must be pre- 
vious and supposed to it; 2. e. that we receive the dis- 
covery that God hath made of Christ. This ismy Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, I recommend to you, hear him 
as one sent forth from me. - The voice came from the ex- 
cellent glory giving this testimony concerning the Son of 
God. Now as-the rest of the world who have this reve- 
lation, but believe it not, do by their unbelief make God a 
liar, they that do believe this testimony set to their seal 
that God is true: this he takes as an expression of friend- 
liness towards him: The rest of the world they are in a 
conspiracy, a confederacy to make him thought a liar, that 
he treats them with deceit. This notion of him men doso 
propagate as that it insinuates into their hearts, though in 
their minds they have no formal notion of it; they carry 
it towards him, as if they took him to be a deceiver, an 
impostor, one that intended to delude them by that repre- 
sentation, and by that scheme and model of things which 
he lays before them in the Gospel of his Son. But they 
that receive this testimony, do now give an open proof be- 
fore all the world of the regard and reverence which they 
have to that recommendation that God hath given of his 
Son to the children of men. Look to those expressions, 
John iii. 33. ‘‘ He that hath received this testimony hath 
set to his seal that God is true ;” (where he is speaking of 
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the testimony given in the Gospel concerning Christ ;) and 
that other, 1 John v.10. “ He that believeth not the Son of 
God, hath the witness in himself; he that believeth not 
God, hath made him a liar; because he believeth not the 
record that God gave of his Sen.” ‘ And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son, (as the next verses tell us,) He that hath the Son hath 
life ; and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.” 
So that he stands forth as a visible example and witness for 
God against the infidelity of a wicked world, that will not 
entertain thisdiscovery which carries such bright lustre and 
glory with it, made unto men concerning his Son, and his 
design of saving sinners by him. This is friendly towards 
him, to give him the glory of his truth; and it will be mat- 
ter of triumph and glorying at the great day, (as in2 Thess. 
i. 10.) “When. our Lord Jesus Christ shall appear with 
his holy angels, he shall be admired in his saints, and glo- 
rified in all them that believe, because our testimony was 
received in that day.” Upon this account will he appear 
glorified in the eyes of men, when he hath such a remnant 
to produce and show before the world. Here are these 
that would believe me when the generality of men would 
not. These are they with whom my truth was a sacred 
and adorable thing, when it was turned into a Jie by the 
wicked, infidel world. Here is a peculiar friendliness to- 
wards God in this remnant, when the minds of men are 
generally so disaffected towards him by that infidelity which 
carries dislike and enmity in the very nature of it. 

And this leads to the unitive act of faith itself, wherein 
we shall show there is much of friendliness towards God 
and his Christ essentially included. 
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James ii. 23. 
And the scripture was fulfilled, &-c. 


We have showed what this faith doth suppose. Now 
we come, in the second place, to show what it doth im- 
ort. And this we shal] let you see by showing you, 1. 
hat this faith doth more essentially include and denote; 
and then also, 2. What things it doth connate, that do go 
along with it, and which must come into consideration, as 
erdinarily this faith is to be expressed God-ward; and so 
will greatly heighfen this friendship towards God, and 
ze tesent it so much the more a generous and a glorious 
thing. 

 Cdtisidee as to the import of this faith what it more 
essentially includes and carries init. As, 

1. Such an assent to the Gospel as draws the heart along 
with it. That faith upon which God doth justify and save, 
is not a dead, inanimate thing. “It is with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness,” Rom. x.10. Sucha 
faith as doth not earry the heart along with it signifies no- 
thing, doth nothing any more (as the apostle speaks in the 
close of this chapter) “than a carcass would do without 
the soul.” And this matter, if it-were well considered, 
would easily reconcile these two great apostles, which do 
both of them discourse so distinctly and designedly about 
Abraham’s faith as the precedent to the whole communily 
of believers in reference to the matter of justification. It 
was far from the thoughts of this apostle (as is most evi- 
dent)-to think that faith, be it never so lively, so active and 
operative, could signify any thing to procure acceptance, or 
eause God to look upon a believer with so much the 
more favourable and propitious an eye. If it be never so 
much a living thing, it signifies nothing, as to obtaining 
divine acceptance. Nor did it ever come into the mind of 
the other apostle, to suppose than an unactive, dead faith, 
would serve the turn to bespeak a man accepted with God. 
It is very plain this one thing agrees with them both. And 
itis,the apostle Paul’s expression, mentioned to you before, 

'“ with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” Not 
that when he believes unto righteousness, his faith procures 
*® Preached November 26th, 1693. 
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that righteousness to be reckoned to him, or that is any 
cause of it. ButGod will never clothe any such one with 
righteousness, whom he doth not also inspire with a spirit 
of faith, with a vital faith, with a faith full of vital power, 
that accompanies it and goes along with it. Both being 
from the same fountain of grace, in two distinct streams, 
the collation of righteousness, and the communication of 
faith. And these do not cause one another ; but the grace 
of God in Christ causeth both. As when-two streams go 
from one fountain, one stream doth not cause the «ther 
stream, but the fountain causeth both. f 

And it is very observable to this purpose, how joint a 
testimony these apostles bear to one and the same thing, 
in that (Acts xv. 9.) ‘God put no difference between 
Jews and Gentiles, purifying their hearts by faith.” Heac- 
cepts a Jew as well as a Gentile, and a Gentile as well as 
a Jew, without difference; makes no difference, purifying 
their hearts by faith. If they have such an operative faith 
as shall be accompanied and followed with heart purity, 
there shall be no difference that one was a Jew and the 
other was a Gentile. And it is to be considered to the 
present purpose, that both these apostles were in this synod 
‘at the same time; and there was nothing but the fullest 
consent among the holy members; all inspired by the 
Holy Spirit of that assembly at that time. These, indeed,’ 
were Peter’s words; but you find James speaking’ after- 
wards. And Paul was sent from Antioch thither. But 
what was agreed there, seemed meet to the Holy Ghost 
and to them, as the matter is concluded and shut up. No 
difference was put between one and the other, a Jew and 
a Gentile, faith purifying their hearts. If they did agree 
in that, they could differ in nothing considerable besides. 
And God will make no difference, purifying their hearts 
by faith; that must make and argue this faith to be a moy- 
ing, active thing in them. Stagnant waters are dead ; 
springing waters are wont to be called living—aque salien- 
tes. It is such a faith that carries an agitation withit ina 
man’s soul. Sothat whereas it is a fountain agitated by 
that faith, it will be a self-purifying fountain. Fountains 
purify themselves—standing waters do not so. This foun- 
tain it hath a self-purifying power put into it; not as if it 
hath this of itself, but as the Divine Spirit, moving the 
fountain by a vital principle put into it, purifies it; and 
this was the agreed concurrent sense of these godly in- 
spired men met at Jerusalem at this time. A mighty tes- 
timony it was against that dead, spiritless faith, in which a 
great many place all their contidence for eternity and ano- 
ther world. Iam a believer, and, ergo, I am safe, I am 
well. Whata believer are you? What doth your faith 
do? Doth it move your heart? Doth it carry your soul 
with it? Is there a spirit or power of faith working in 
your faith ? Doth it operate ? Doth it transform ? It is with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness. But when 
any must say, My faith lets my heart lay as a dead thing 
still, as dead as a stone; an impure thing still,—as impure 
as a heap of mud ;—is this, indeed, the faith upon which 
you will venture for eternity ? A faith that effects nothing, 
a mere negative faith ; to wit, a faith which only stands in 
not believing the contrary, or not disbelieving such and 
such things. You do not disbelieve such and such things. 
No more doth a-brute disbelieve them. If that be all your 
faith, a brute may have as good a faith as you; that is, 
that you do not believe the contrary, or you do not believe 
such and such thing . 

But then you are to consider what it is that faith, which 
avails to justification and salvation, doth believe; or what 
it is the belief of, as well as what sort of believing it is. 
That is, that representation which God makes of himself 
in Christ, as willing to become our God. Sce how he did 
represent himself to Abraham, wheii it was said, that 
‘Abraham believed God, upon which he was counted 
righteous. Why he tells Abraham he would make him a 
blessed man, make him a blessing, make all the nations of 
the earth blessed in him. He tells him of a seed, by which 
seed eminently and most principally the apostle tells us, 
Gal. iii, 16. was meant Christ. “ Not to seeds, as of many, 
but as of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.” Christ, as 
comprehending the whole community of living believers in 
himself, It was sucha faith, ergo, as Abraham had, as by 
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which he apprehended God in Christ, and was thereupon 
drawn into covenant with him. “I will establish my 
covenant with thee.” And that covenant the apostle to 
the Galatians also tells us, was the covenant of God in 
Christ, which was butthen confirmed with Abraham, Not 
first made; it was but confirmed when it was made with 
Abraham; so as that the law, which came four hundred and 
thirty years afier it, could not disannul it. It was a cove- 
nant not to be disannulled, being a covenant of God in 
Christ, and, ergo, must be understood to be made from 
the beginning, from the first apostacy. But with Abraham 
it was confirmed. It was the representation of God in 
Christ that was the object of this faith. And this faith was 
a thing full of life and spirit and power, in reference to 
this object, God in Christ. Our Saviour himself testifies 
that Abraham saw his day, at that great distance of time, 
and rejoiced in the sight. “ He saw it, and was glad.” It 
is such a faith of this discovery of God in Christ, as doth 
- affect the whole soul, and mightily operate to the centre of 

the heart itself. It is such a faith upon which God justi- 
fies and saves. But such a faith cannot but carry great 
friendliness in it, when it carries a man’s heart towards 
God; and that you know is the seat of friendship. How 
canst thou say thou lovest me, when thy heart is not with 
me? When the heart is attracted and drawn to God in 
Christ, here is friendship. Itis carried in the very essence 
of this faith. Itis faith that raiseth desire in the heart. 
Oh, that I might have this God for my God in Christ, and 
come into most inward union with him, It is a faith that 
raiseth hope in the soul; such an assent to the truth of 
the representation upon which the soul doth not only de- 
sire, ““Oh, may I have this God for my God ;” but hope 
too that it shall, that it may. As no doubt there were such 
affections raised in Abraham’s heart upon that discovery 
which God made of himself to him. I am God, all-suf- 
ficient, walk before me, and be thou perfect, and I will 
establish my covenant with thee. Such a treaty, such a 
transaction as this, when God did thus represent himself, 
and the representation was believed, could not but raise 
such affections in such a soul. Now here is the very 
heart and soul of friendship in all this. All this speaks a 
ae mind, a propense mind toward God in Christ. 

nd 

2. "Upon such a vivid, lively, operative assent, there en- 
sues (as what is most essential to this faith too) an appro- 
priation of God in Christ for ours. This is the complexus 
fidet by which it doth embrace its object. ‘“‘ And herein 
this faith works by love,” Gal. v. 6. And iove, youknow, 
is the very form and_-essence of friendship, the vital form 
of friendship. It is a faith that works by love, wherewith 
the soul takes hold of God in Christ. We must suppose, 
in order of nature, desire and hope to be raised before. But 
now here is the entire consent of the will animated by 
love, and closing with the amiable object, God in Christ. 
What a representation is here! saith the transported soul. 
And nothing now remains but to take hold; for I find here 
is a free offer made, and if I will have this God to be mine, 
I may; and if I will have this Christ to be mine, I may. 
What remains but to accept them ? Nothing is more essen- 
tial in this faith, than this appropriative and acceptive act, 
by which we tale God for our God, and receive Christ for 
our Lord and our Jesus.” ‘“ As ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord (this is the imitation of the Christian 
course) so walk ye in him,” Col. ii.6. And again, 

3. There is the soul’s self-resignation carried also, as 
most essential in this faith. And that is the most friendly 
thing too that can be conceived. As there is the greatest 
friendliness in accepting, sure there must be equal friend- 
liness in giving, when it is oneself delivering up oneself. 
When the soul accepts, appropriates this God, this Christ, 
falls before him, saith, My Lord and my God,’ it hereby 
comes into that vital unitive closure with him that speaks, 
as much as any thing can, the very heart and soul of 
friendly love, as hath been said. But then also, when at 
the same time it doth receive and give, takes God in Christ, 
and gives itself, delivers up itself; What? can this be the 
act or part, or heart of an enemy ? Will I give away my- 
self to an enemy? or to whom do I bear an enemy-mind, 
a disaffected mind? This can never be, I received God in 
Christ from the apprehension I have of the great and glo- 
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rious excellencies and suitableness of the object, To as 
many as believe, he is precious, 1 Pet. ii. 7. So saith the 
soul concerning Christ, who is the immediate object of 
this faith. And it hath the like apprehensions concerning 
God, who is the final, terminative object of it. “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee 2? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee,” Psal. Ixxiii. 25. These do both 
of them equally influence this accepting and this giving. 
I take God in Christ for mine, because I have those high — 
and great and honourable thoughts of God in Christ. I 
give myself to God through Christ, for the same reason, 
upon the same account, as having the highest and most 
honourable thoughts of them both., And in this resigna- 
tion, or surrender, we are to consider that as friendliness 
hath the plainest part that can be, so trust and faith have 
an essential ingrediency hereinto. Or (which is all one) . 
ihat resignation hath an essential ingrediency into such 
faith. For when I give up myself, with what temper of 
mind is it? I do not give up myself to destruction, but I 
give up myself in order to salvation. This resignation is 
in trusting or committing of ourselves. “I know whom I 
have believed, and that he will keep what I have committed 
to him to that day.” That committing of ourselves speaks 
a most friendly mind. Would any one commit himself to 
an enemy, or to one towards whom he bears the heart of 
an enemy? And, ; 

4, This faith doth most essentially include a heart- 
quieting recumbency, so far as this faith prevails. It is 
not in degree perfect; but we speak of the nature of it, of 
the kind of it. It carries with it a heart-quieting recum- 
bency, so that the soul doth abet its own act in what it 
doth herein, as the mentioned expression imports. “I 
am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed.” 
Not ashamed, why, what room or place can there be for — 
shame in such a case? Yes, if a man hath mistaken, if 
he thinks he doth the part of a fool, he hath reason to be 
ashamed. But saith he, I am not ashamed, for I know 
whom I have believed: therefore he abets his own act in 
this matter. It was the wisest course that ever I took in 
all this world,.to dispose of myself so, so to commit myself: 
it is a thing wherein I can justify myself to the highest, 
that I have made this venture. It hath not been a rash, 
inconsiderate act. It is not a thing Iam ashamed of, I 
shall never repent of it. Repentance carries shame with 
it. Whatever act I repent of, I am ashamed of it, as hav- 
ing done a foolish thing, betrayed weakness and impotency 
of mind in what Ihave done. But Ishall never be ashamed 
of this.. For I know whom I have believed, that he will 
keep, and is able to keep too, with an engaged ability, that 
Ihave committed to him (my pledge, my depositum). 
against that day. Still there is in this the greatest friend- 


|liness; that I can repose myself in the faithfulness and 


truth of him to whom I have committed myself, and upon 
whom I have placed my reliance in reference to the great- 
est concernments that can lie upon my heart. ie 

II. Consider as to the import of this faith. Not only 
what it more ge eee! denotes, but (as the case is) it 
must connote. nd it doth indeed connote many great 
and concurrent difficulties, which render the friendliness 
that is in it so much the more generous and_glorious a 
thing. As, 

1. This trust is placed upon one whom we never saw, 
I trust to one altogether out of sight. Look to the final 
object, God himself; the invisible God, whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see. And for the intermediate object, 
Christ, as‘to the most parts and most ages of the world, 
hitherto unseen. Even in that time wherein he might have 
been seen on earth, yet to a great many Christians he had 
not been seen. As Peter writes to the scattered Jews, 
though he lived and died in theircountry. But they were 
scattered, and in a dispersion, yet he saith, “‘ Whom having 
not seen, ye love,” &c. A glorious thing, and speaks a 
friendly mind. So far to trust one I neversaw, and never 
can see. If you were persuaded to put your trust in such 
and such a one that you hear of, you would say I never 
saw his face. Trust him! Why should I trast one I 
never saw? That isno argument against this trust. Iwill 
trust him (saith the believing =) though I never saw 
him, nor can see him. I have such an account of him, 
and know so much of him in a way wherein I cannot be 
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mistaken, cannot be deceived, though I never saw him, 
nor ever expect to see him, (to wit, the invisible God with 
eyes of flesh,) yet will I trust in him without a suspicious, 
misgiving heart. Here is glorious friendliness. And, 

2. Here is this in the casé too—it is trusting in him when 
one hath offended. This makes the difficulty the greater, 
and so the friendliness that appears in it is the more con- 
siderable and glorious. Any body that considers will ea- 
sily apprehend how hard a matter it is to trust a person 
you know you have offended. I know I have displeased 
such a one, and yet to trust him, yet to place your trust in 
him. This is arduous, and so speaks this friendliness of 
mind so much the greater a thing. 

3. It is trusting him with your very souls. This is yet 
higher, when my own convinced conscience tells me I 
have offended him, I have given him the highest and 
_ greatest cause of offence imaginable, and yet I will trust 

him, and trust him even with my very soul—the greatest 

and most considerable thing Ihave. This is high friend- 
liness. The trust one placeth in any one is so much the 
more considerable and great, as the things are greater he 

trusts him with. As I say I trust such a one with such a 

sum of money, or I trustsuch a one with the management 

of such a oie of my estate, or I trust such and such com- 
modities that I value in his hands: this argues a kind.and 
friendly propension that you will trust him so far. When 
you say I dare put my life into such a man’s hand, this is 

a great trust and great friendliness. But when it comes to 

this, the intrusting your very souls, this is the highest 

friendship that can be thought. And you have nothing 

_ else to do with your souls, you must intrust them. Men’s 
_- hearts must be won to Christ thus far, that they may in- 
trust their very souls with him. “ Into thy hand I commit 

‘? eo spirit : thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth,” 

Ps. xxxi.5. And, 

4. There is this further in the case, that you are to put 
your trust there only. That he is to be the only object of 
your trust. So that if this trust fail, you are lost. For you 
must not have another object of your trust. This is still 
the so much more glorious. Trust in him will consist 
with no other dependencies. It is the highest act of wor- 
ship that can be performed, and it is a glory that God will 
not give to another. He will have no rival in his honour. 
It is the prerogative of Deity to be the object of trust even 
of the whole soul. Therefore, so much the greater thing 
is this trust. 

5. You are to consider great humiliation, and self-abase- 
ment, accompanying this trust, which makes it so much 
the more generous a thing; for when you are to trust him 
alone, you are to distrust yourself. When you are to 
place a confidence in him, there must be a most absolute 
diffidence in yourself. I am nothing, I am vile, my own 
righteousness is but filthy rags. Whatsoever I might pre- 
tend to under that notion, it is all loss, and dross, and 
dung, in comparison of what I expect, of what I seek, and 
what I am to rely upon, as the apostle’s expressions are, 
Phil. iii. 5,6. There is the greatest submission in this 
trust. Observe that in Rom. x. the apostle gives the true 
reason why the proud Jews were so much hardened in in- 
fidelity, that they would not submit to the righteousness of 
God: They knew not how to submit. There was so 
much of submission in it to comply with God’s way and 
method of justifying and saving sinners, that they would 
no way in the world comport with. Their proud hearts 
could not endure it. IfI place my trust, my sole trust, so 
and so, I must nullify myself; I must diminish myself to 
nothing; I must throw away all hopes in myself; I must 
allow myself to,be a lost creature, a perishing creature, 
one deserving and worthy to perish, and to be thrown 
away for ever. Why, one would not do so but towards 
one to whom we have a friendly mind! one may endure 
so to humble himself, to nullify himself towards a friend; 
but one would be loth to do sc towards an insulting ene- 
my, or togive him that occasion of insulting over us. And 
again, — 

“6. This trust is placed upon one who will surely vindi- 
cate all inclinations to place trust any where else. He is 
one that I have offended, and if I falter in my trust, if I 
grow suspicious of him, and think of placing my trust else- 
where, he may be offended a thousand times more. He 
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thunders out curses if I decline, if my heart prevaricate, if 
I lean towards any other trust. ‘Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departs from the living God.” This is a great adven-._ 
ture, and that which only a friendly mind would carry one 
to, where there isso much hazard in the ease. I trust when 
Ihave offended, I trust when if I be notright and steady to 
my trust, I offend a thousand times more; and yet I will 
venture, for my heart is towards him. Nothing shall dis- 
courage me, nothing shall keep me off from him. 

7. It is trust to be placed without any favourable appear- 
ances to flesh and sense; for he promiseth me nothing that 
will be grateful in these respects: promiseth me nothing to 
which my flesh and sense have an aptitude and propension, 
or are like to receive any gratification by. If I do unite 
myself with him, intrust myself unto him, list myself one 
of his disciples, a devotee, one given up to God in Christ, 
what shall I get by it? He doth not promise houses and 
lands, or great things in this world ; no such matter. But 
yet the believing soul will trust and unite with him, and 
give up itself unto him: this is great, and argues a strong 
propension of a friendly mind. And, . 

8. It is not only without such favourable appearances, 
but is against most formidable appearances. If I intrust 
myself here, and so dispose of myself, (as the disposal be- 
gins in the union of heart with God and Christ,) I expose 
myself, at the same time, to all that a wicked world can do 
against me. When I make this venture, I must venture 
with him upon a raging and tempestuous ocean. I have 
all the troubles in view that this world, and the God of 
this world, the usurping God of this world, can give me. 
Iam to expect nothing but storms, and tempests, and death, 
on every hand. Yet the soul will believe not only without 
hope, (as such was Abraham’s faith,) but against hope, 
(Rom. iv. 18.) which makes it so much the more a glori- 
nd again, 

9. This trust is thus placed, notwithstanding, not only 
against what is feared, but against what is felt by the be- 
lieving person himself, in reference to himself, and general- 
ly to the whole community of believers. He meets himself, 
it may be, with a great deal of affliction ; yet he will trust. 
Rough severities of providence many times, and the appear- 
ances of an enemy,are puton. God marshals up his own 
terrors as the world marshals up its terrors in battle-array 
against him. But, saith a believing soul, “though he kill 
me, yet will I trust in him,” Job xii. 15. I will die at his 
feet; I wili never leave him. Though “we are killed all 
the day long, and counted as sheep for the slaughter,” no- 
thing shall part us, Ps. xliv. 11. quoted Rom, viii. 36—39. 
Thongh we be trodden down into the place.of dragons, 
and covered with the dust of death, no matter for that; we 
will never leave thee. We appeal to him, whether he yet 
see an inclination in us to deal falsely with him in his co- 
venant. No, we will run through a thousand deaths for 
his sake, with confidence “that neither tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword, neither death nor life, nor any other creature,” shall 
ever work a separation. And this is high friendliness; sure 
the persons must needs be understood to be of a friendly 
mind towards God, And though not only this be their 
own experience, but they see it to be the common experi- 
ence of the whole community of believers. Look upon 
former times and ages. There are whole armies of glorious 
sufferers and martyrs, whose records they can see and read 
over. What have these people endured and suffered for 
his sake! And yet they would trust him, yet they would 
cleave to him, and nothing would make them turn aside 
from following him. When you look back upon such an 
age and suchan age, you find there have been multitudes 
could show their scars, their wounds, their blood: This 
we have endured for the sake of God and Christ. And yet © 
they would trust him still. “‘ Be ye followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises,” and are 
gone before into glory. Here is “the faith and patience 
of the saints.” Where are they that have kept the com- 
mandments of God and the testimony of Jesus, the faith 
of Jesus, “that have overcome by the blood of the Lamb, 


and by the word of his testimony, and loved not their lives - 


unto the death ?” as we have it in Rev. xii. 11. There is 
great friendlinessin such atrust asthis. Especially when, as, 
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10. We shall consider that they expect. | recompense 
for allthis. See their fidelity, all their love, all their suf- 
_ ferings in this world; they never look to be recompensed 
here. ‘If inthis life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.” Itis not in this life that they 
have hope of recompense; their great hope of recompense 
is hereafter. When Abraham in the power, and in fruit 
of such a faith, quitted his all in this world, Abraham, 
saith God, ‘get thee up from thy kindred, from thy coun- 
try, and from thy father’s house.” Itis by faith, it issaid, 
he obeyed, and went, he knew not whither. Into what un- 
known country must I go? (he might say.)—It is no mat- 
ter for that, whether you know or not; but follow God’s 
eall: and he abandons all, and follows. He trusts, makes 
a venture in the dark. This is the very nature of faith. 
Some pagans have understood so much about it. So our 
noted Voagan among the Platonists speaks of a faith above 
knowledge, that unites the soul most intimately with the 
supreme good; and which when a man doth act and ex- 
ercise, they that have this faith, and are in the exercise of 
it, they do express it (as his expression is) shutting their 
eyes. They shut their eyes and trust, wink and trust. So 
doth Abraham in this:—Go your ways into a country you 
know not—he goes by faith, he obeyed, and went he knew 
not whither. I can (as if he had said) give no man an ac- 
count whither I go; I am only obeying and following the 
divine call. It isin an unknown country that we all, who 
are believers indeed, are to expect our recompense. 
Where was it that he expected this? wasit any interest in 
a terrestrial Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey ? 
No: he deemed himself when there but in a strange coun- 
try, to which he had such a right, as we nor any man in 
the world had before to any spot of earth, by an immedi- 
ate divine grant, a grant from heaven: the great possessor 
of heaven and earth assigns this spot for him and his pos- 
terity, and yet he behaves himself there asin a strange 
country; he, and Isaac and Jacob, that were heirs with 
him of the same promise, they declared themselves to be 
pilgrims and strangers upon the earth. The believer will 
say, Set me down any where upon earth and it is none of 
my country, whatsoever right I may have, as they had in 
that land, No; their faith was to cast anchor for them. 
But where? within the veil; within such an intexture as 
kept every thing from their view; an interjected veil; a 
veil cast between, and woven between them and the great 
object of their hope. But yet for ail that, they trust and 
they venture; they cast their anchor upon that “ which is 
within the veil, whither Jesus the forerunner is for us en- 
tered.” This argues a strong propension of a friendly 
mind towards God, and towards his Christ, and towards 


this state of things, which they make the discovery and- 


offer of. And in the last place,— 

11. It is to be considered too, as that which signifies so 
much the more the friendliness of this faith; that it is a 
venture for eternity; such a sort of venture, that if I mis- 
take, there isno correcting the mistake. If I misplace my 
trust, the matter admits of no alteration, no remedy: it is 
a trusting of my soul, and a trusting it for somewhat that 
lies out of my sight, and whence there is no return, no 
coming back for me to make any terms with this world to 
any advantage, if I have misplaced my trust. No, here is 
an adventure made, never to be altered. Aad the soul 
doth it with this apprehension, with this prospect. Here 
ene venture my all, and for eternity, for an everlasting 
state. 

It is fitwe should understand what such a faith as the 
faith of a sincere Christian is, that we may not delude our- 
selves with names and shows and false appearances. There 
must be the nature of this faith in all those that believe as 
Abraham did; and his faith was spoken of as a preceden- 
tial faith; and as he was the father of believers, the great 
example. He was not to be justified and saved by one sort 
of faith, and we by another, but he and we by the same 
faith. So much it carries with it of a friendly mind to- 
wards its blessed object. But let us now observe in the 
close of this present discourse, before we enter on the third 
head, what this faith inferreth. I have hitherto observed 
only what it imports, either as directly noted, or as conno- 
ted. I pray let us bethink ourselves. Are not we stran- 
gers to these exercises of mind and spirit ?—is not this a 
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region and sphere of things that we are unacquainted with, 
and wherein we are little wont to converse ?-—do we know 
what belongs to such applications of mind and spirit in- 
wardly towards the blessed God, and towards the Lord Je- 
sus Christ 2? If we altogether are so, our religion, our Chris- 
tianity is aname, a show, a figment. If we are strangers 
to such applications of mind and spirit to God in Christ, 
and we have nothing that belongs to this friendly inter- 
course, I pray why is it? We would be loth to call our- 
selves God’s enemies and Christ’s enemies for all that. Bat 
yet he hath told us, he that is not with him is agamst him ; 
and if we be indeed such friends to God and his Christ, 
such is to be seen in inward converse of ‘heart and spirit 
with them; and nothing can excuse my not conversing 
with a friend, a great friend, a sincere friend, a wise friend, 
and a most obliging friend, but such things as these, for 1n- 
stance—W hy, he is at a great distance, I cannot come at 
him. That is none of the case. He is not far from any one 
of us: “In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
What can excuse our not conversing with him who is so 
constantly nigh? That request which you have heard so 
much of, “ The Lord Jesus be with thy spirit,” shows he 
continually may and can be so. It is as possible as it is 
desirable, to have him with our spirits. What can ex- 
cuse our slighting of a friend that we may be with every 
hour of the day, or every moment of the hour, if we will? 
What can excuse strangeness there, shyness there ? 

It cannot be said he is inaccessible: that would excuse : 
but there is no such thing. There is a throne of grace ap- 
pointed on purpose, whereto we may freely approach - 
“there is a new and living way consecrated by the blood 
of Christ,” leading into the divine presence. You eannot 
say you have no business with him: that would excuse you 
that you do not converse with such and such a friend.—! 
have other great business in the world, but with him I 
have none. You cannot say so as to God; you have eon- 
stant business with him, and he hath constant business 
with you. It is he with whom you have continually to do; 
“all things are open to him with whom you have to do.” 
It is spoken in the present time, to show that we have to 
do with him always; Heb. iv. 13. You cannot say your 
friend is so busy that he is at no leisure to mind you, if 
you come to him: no such thing; for yon are, directed 
“wherein socver you are called therein to abide with God,” 
1 Cor. vii. 24. Ergo, if you should find leisure, he would 
be always at leisure; he can mind every one, and will do 
so to those who apply themselves to him; “his eyes are 
ever towards the righteous, and his eyes are open untotheir 
ery.” What can it signify but a disinclination and un- 
friendliness, that we have so little to do with God and 
Christ from day to day ? It must signify, that other things 
so engage and take'us up, that our concernments with God 
can have no room, no place in our hearts. They are 
things of another sphere, which we are most taken up about, 
and which appears to us more considerable—either the 
public affairs and concerns of a present world, or our own 
private ones. With a great many, we have too much cause 
to apprehend, the session of this present parliament is a 
far more considerable thing than that glorious concessus 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. 
Those vast and glorious multitudes which are to make up 
that concessus. Oh, what friends are any society of men in 
comparison of the glorious society above! The affairs of 
this present time, let them be but considered in reference 
to the tract of time, what a little inch in the series of time 
is the present time of ours, about which many are so in- 
tensely engaged and taken up. When this juncture of 
time is over with us, look upon the affairs but two or three 
months after, and what do theyall appear and signify then ? 
And yet the matters that be within our inch of time are, 
with the most, more considerable than a vast and endless 
eternity, and have more of their serious thoughts. The 
great question is, What will become of me in the great day 
when all the children of God are to be associated together, 
to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, there? Tere is the 
great question, and it will be determined upon this single 
point—Have I that faith that belongs to that society as 
their characteristical note, as their distinction, as that by 
which they that belong to God are to be known from 
them who do not belong unto him, a heavenly from an 
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earthly race and offspring 1—Let me look into myself, and 
discern my own state and character, and see if I have any 
such faith in me as includes and draws the whole frame 
and current of my soul dnd all its powers towards God, 
and Christ, and heaven, and an eternal state of things. 
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” 
, James ii. 23. 


And the scripture was fulfilled, G-c. 


Tue third thing which remains to be spoken to is, 

III. ‘To show you what such a faith doth certainly infer. 
This also hath much of friendliness towards God in it; 
and it infers divers things that are so: as— 

1, What is indeed very general, an entire living to God. 
If any soul do believe unto righteousness and salvation, so 
as now to be justified, and finally saved, that very faith of 
his will certainly infer the most entire living unto God; 
the most friendly thing towards God that can be thought. 
It is impossible that I can bear more of friendliness in my 
mind and soul towards any one, than when I consecrate my 
life to him—devote my life to him—devote myself to him. 
This is certainly inferred by that faith which avails to justi- 
fication and salvation. I pray observe, that where you have 
that phrase of “living to God,” Gal. ii. 19. that the whole 
context speaks of this very subject ; justifying faith which 
is mentioned in this so expressly. Look at Gal. ii. from 
verse 16 to the end; ‘‘ Knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, 
even we have believed in Christ Jesus, that we might be 
justified by the faith of Christ,and not by the works of the 
law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. 
But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves 
are found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister of sin ? 
God forbid. For if I build again the things which I de- 
stroyed, I make myself a transgressor. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I might live unto God. Iam 
crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of 
God: for if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is 
dead in vain.” Here is a most positive and delucid asser- 
tion of the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ alone, 
exclusive of works. But the apostle objects to himself, or 
obviates the objections of others, in verse 17. “ But if, 
while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves are 
found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister of sin? God 
forbid.” This looks like a doctrine that serves the purposes 
of sin, and as if Christ came into the world to minister 
unto sin, to promise indulgences for it; not that men might 
cease to sin, but that they may sin with less danger and 
more safety. “‘ God forbid,” saith he—abhorred be any such 
thought, “if I build again the things which I destroyed, 
[and to admit this will be building what Ihad been aiming 
all this while to destroy,] I make myself a transgressor,” I 
fight with myself. All my doctrine causes nothing in it 
but inconsistency and self-repugnance: “ For (saith he) I 
through the law am dead to the law.” But, with what de- 
sign? upon what account W—that I might live unto God: 
“T through the 4aw am dead to the law.” The law hath 
killed all the hopes and expectations I had of life, or justifi- 
cation by it, and hath as a severe,but as a faithful, dexterous 
schoolmaster,driven me to Christ,(as it is afterwards spoken 
in the same chapter,) and constrained me to have recourse 
to him, to seek righteousness and life there. And what 
then? Is it that afterwards I might live asI list? No; 
far be it; it is only that I might live unto God; a life more 
entirely holy than it was possible for me ever to have 
lived upon other terms. And this living thus to God is 
manifestly spoken of as an inferred, consequential thing 
unto justification, as a thing that naturally and necessarily 
ensues. But it is the most friendly thing towards God 
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that can be imagined and thought of, that I should dedicate 
my whole life to him; and this doth not belong to friend- 
ship as friendship, but it belongs peculiarly to friendship. 
with God. If any other friend should lay claim to the 
whole of my life, that my life should be spent entirely for 
him, and I should do nothing but for him; it isthe highest 
insolence for him to expect or require it; but in this case 
it is the highest insolence to deny it unto this friend, for 
do not I owe my whole life to Him, if he hath justified me, 
if he hath imparted a righteousness to me ? For what was 
I before, but a condemned lost creature. My life was 
forfeited. When he hath given me righteousness, he hath 
given me my life. The case cannot be thus among other 
friends. ‘There is usually some sort of parity; but here is 
the greatest imparity and disparity. Another friend may 
have obliged me, perhaps I have at some time or other 
obliged one as much. But here the obligation lies all on 
one side; and it is the deepest obligation that can be 
thought. Sothat what was an hyperbole in the apostle to 
Philemon, “thou owest thy very self to me,” (and he ex- 
presseth it with a diminution, not to say it,) it is no hyper- 
bole here. Every justified person owes himself to his 
justifier, his whole life. For do not we know it was for- 
feited, entirely forfeited? If it be a state of justification, 
how did we come into it ? It was astate of condemnation 
out of which we did pass. This is nothing to the ordina- 
ry friendship that is between man and man. But if an 
offended prince do take a condemned wretch out of his 
cage and chains, and from the dungeon and gibbet, into 
his arms, and embraces him; gives him life and his fa- 
vour, and all the dignities and honours he can load him 
with; here is one owes his very self, in a subordinate way, 
as much as it is possible a creature can to a creature. 
Though the prince claims that life which he cannot pre- 
serve; for when he hath given it in one moment, a dis- 
ease may take it away in the next. But here it is the most 
reasonable thing in all the world, that I should give my 
life to him who hath justified me. 

And whereas all were under condemnation before; when 
a person is justified, he is made to “ reign in life,” as that 
most emphatical expression is, Rom. v. 17. Death had 
passed over all by one. By one man’s offence death 
reigned. But now they that receive abundance of grace, 
and of the gift of righteousness, do reign in life by one 
Jesus Christ, or they shall do so, as some copies read it. 
“ They shall reign in life.” ‘The life of a king is reckon- 
ed a sacred thing, inviolable—not to be touched. He hath 
made us kings and priests unto God, having “ loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood,” Rev. i. 5. 
Then such lives are not to be touched. ‘‘ Touch not mine 
anointed.” They are all anointed ones, who have this life 
imparted to them. : 

I beseech you consider this case according to the mighty 
weight of it, and consider it as your own case, or that 
which is your case, or may be. For we are all of us here 
before the Lord, either in a state of condemnation, or ina 
state of justification this hour, at this time. If we have 
any of us cause to suspect that fearful state to be ours, a 
state of condemnation, I hope you do not intend to con- 
tinue there ; you think not, sure, of abiding so, in such a 
state as abiding in death, a condemned person in death, 
under death. ‘Take we the state of our case as it is. Lei 
every one view himself about this matter. Oh, my soul, 
what dost thou think of thy state ? Hither thou art a justified 
or a condemned man. What dost thou think of thy state ? 
If thou thinkest thou art condemned, what is to be done 
in this case ? Itisdreadful to think of taking up and abiding 
here. But weare told what is to be done. ‘God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world; but that the world through him might 
be saved,” John iii. 16,17. Believe in the Son of God, 
and this brings you under his righteousness, under his 
shadow, and the protection of it. It shelters you, covers 
you. ‘He that believeth in the Son of God, is not con- 
demned ; but he that believeth not, is condemned already.” 
The sentence is past, though yet a reversible sentence—a 
sentence that may be reversed. Here our case is plain, to 
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wil, that our main business must be to consider, do we be- 
lieve in the Son of God? with such a faith as the Gospel 
meaneth, with a lively, Gospel faith. For if the Gospel 
do mean one thing by faith, and I do understand quite 
another, it isnot my mistaken notion that will save me. 
Do I think to be saved by a false notion? By a faith that 
is not only but notional, but my very notion also is false. 
That will not do. Iam to consider, ergo, what this faith 
of mine infers. It signifies, or infers, my living to God, 
or it signifies nothing. How earnestly and emphatically 
is it inculcated in this chapter, where the text lies, that a 
dead faith cannot justify, and cannot save. A faith that 
hath no life in it, no spirit, no energy, no operativeness. 
{t is not the works that proceed from faith that do justify, 
but it is a workingness in faith which is requisite to justi- 
fication :—a faith that will work, not a dead faith. And 
we are, ergo, to know, that in the same instant when a 
man’s faith is available for the obtaining of righteousness 
for him, it is available for the obtaining of life too, of a 
vital principle. God doth never give these separately, he 
always gives them together. This faith unites the soul 
with Christ. He is righteousness and life to it at once. 
His righteousness (as hath been told you) never continues 
one moment the clothing of a carcass, of adeadsoul. It 
is never designed to be the habit and apparel of such a 
soul. Itis too rich a thing, too glorious a thing, to be so. 
There is no righteousness without having of a Christ. 
“But he that hath the Son, hath life,” at the same time 
when the soul is caught into union with him. ‘“ Of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” He 
is made unto us holy life upon our being in him, as he is 
thereupon made righteousness to us, 1 Cor. i. 30. This is 
plain, intelligible truth to any that will use their under- 
standing, and apply their minds to consider it. But to 
speak a little more distinctly of this matter of living to 
God, as it isa thing inferred from, and consequential upon, 
the faith that justifies, I shall note unto you a few particu- 
lar distinct heads, under this first more general one, as, 
(1.) That whenever the soul is brought to believe unto 
righteousness, (Rom. x. 10.) it is a heart principle, a 
heart exercise, ‘‘ For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made 
nnto salvation.” - And whenever he doth so, he ‘then re- 
ceives a new spiritual life, a divine life. He was alienated 
from the life of God before, but now he comes to partici- 
pate in a certain sort of divine life. This isso plain, that 
nothing can be more. ‘“ He that findeth me, findeth life.” 
There is a blessing pronounced upon waiting on this ac- 
count. ‘Blessed is he (saith Christ, the Son of God, the 
eternal Logos, or Wisdom, Prov. viii. 34.) that waiteth, 
that is continually waiting at the posts of my house; for 
he that findeth me, findeth life, and shall obtain favour of 
the Lord.” TFindeth life; what doth that signify ? It sig- 
mufes that life in this world is a great rarity. A manmay 
long in quest of it, and not find it. It is a world lost in 
death. “ Death hath passed upon all by one, inasmuch as 
all have sinned,” Rom. y. 12. Ifa poor soul that dwells 
in the shadow of death, casts about its wondering eyes and 
thoughts this way and that way, and saith, Where shall I 
find life? ‘Why, (saith our Lord,) he that findeth me, 
findeth life. All thy inquiries are in vain, and lost, and 
to no purpose, till thou meet with me. And you shall find 
me if youseek. “ He that seeks me early, shall find me,” 
ver. 17, “But if he finds me, he finds life.” The very 
first meeting proves vital to him. For do but consider 
what is said in thatsame context, Rom. v. 12,16, 17. Death 
had passed over all, reigned over all, unto condemnation. 
‘All were dead,” as the matter is also expressed, 2 Cor. 


v. 14. “If Christ died for all, then were all dead.” 
Death passed over all. But how? Not only in law, but 
in fact. Pray observe it, all were dead, not only in law, 


but in fact too. Dead in trespasses and sins. Death did 
prevail, spread itself and its dismal horrid shadow over 
the very souls of men universally. And that by one— 
that one who first sinned, and so let in sin and death into 
the world. But then observe what is said in the 14th 
verse, that “that one was the figure of him who was to 
come.” Which might signify, that as the former Adam 
did let in sin, and by it death, upon all, so as to bring all 
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not only under condemnation, but under an actual death, 
in the moral and more horrid sense, as death stands in op- 
position both to sanctity and to felicity. So as that in these 
respects it should reach the very souls of men, which, 
though they are naturally immortal, are morally (it is too 
plain) morial; and not only mortal, but dead in the moral 
sense; to wit, as death stands in opposition to holy life, 
and as it stands in opposition to blessed life. So all were 
actually dead, as well as in law. Now if that first Adam 
was the figure of Him that was to come, pray consider 
in consequence what the second Adam was to be, and what 
he was todo. Weare told that, “ The first man, Adam, 
was made a living soul; the last Adam was a quickening 
spirit,” 1 Cor. xy. 45. So that now if you touch him, you 
touch life. If you meet with him, if you are joined with 
him, you are delivered by it. You have life not only in 
right, but in fact. As under the other Adam there was 
death, not only deserved, but as actually incumbent, death 
had passed over all. ‘That is, here were the beginnings 
of eternal death, the beginnings of hell. Christ is the 
Lord from heayen. If once you unite with him by that 
faith, that true faith ef the Gospel, you have not only now 
a right to life, but you have the beginning of it, the in- 
choation of it in fact, as there was the beginning of death 
and hell in souls by the former Adam, the figure of this 
latter. And you are to reign in life by Jesus Christ. Life 
exults in you, springeth in your hearts, and is gradually 
springing up more and more towards eternal life. At least 
where that is not so perceptible, there are springings which 
import life: strugglings, and impatience of deadness. 
Whereas one that is entirely dead, is impatient of no- 
thing—feels nothing. But if there be aimings and strug- 
glings for life; oh! this dead heart of mine; that I could 
find-it to live more! this speaks life, a new life, which is 
working in-you, and struggling in you, towards its perfee- 
tion. And then you must not only gather here, that this 
living to God implies being made alive spiritually, a partici- 
pant of a holy, divine life ; but that it doth, in the next place, 

(2.) Directly terminate on God. Here is life, living; 
and it is living unto God, which is the certain result and 
consequent of that faith that justifies and saves. It is, I 
say, a life that points at God; tends and works directly 
towards him. “ Reckon ye also yourselves to be,dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” Rom. vi. 11. I pray note the appositeness and 
the emphasis of these words: ‘“* Dead to sin,” having no 
mind to live a sinning life any longer. ‘‘ But alive to God :” 
here is a new life now given—a spiritual, divine life. But 
what is it? a loose and a vagrant thing, that works at 
random, no one can tell how or which way? No, far be 
it from thinking so. It is a life directly pointing upon 
God; carries the soul in all its powers and thoughts, and 
affections and inclinations, in one current towards God. 
“ Alive to God through Jesus Christ.” There was nothing 
but deadness towards God before; life enough to every 
thing else, but only no inclination towards God ;—no in- 
clination, no concern with God. But now here is being 
made “alive to God through Jesus Christ.” And this is 
the effect and consequent of union to Christ by faith ; 
when we are planted together with him into the likeness 
of his death, and into the likeness of his resurrection, 
and by a certain kind.of conjunction, or being married to 
him, we come to bring forth fruit unto God. As it is in 
the foregoing verses of Rom. vi. And, 

(3.) This is further to be noted concerning this living to 
God, as inferred by and consequential upon that faith that 
justifies and saves; that the workings and stream and cur- 
rent of this life, and of all the powers of the soul so en- 
livened, are directed towards God, and by a friendly affec- 
tion. I pray note that further: they all work towards 
God; this life, and every thing that belongs to it, tends 
and works, and beats and contends God-wards. And 
what is that which makes it doso? A friendliness 9f in- 
chnation towards him, and a suitableness of spirit unto 
him. They are, therefore, whenever they come to believe 
unto righteousness, to be called the friends of God; for 
now the whole life, from the power of friendly inclina- 
tion, comes to be directed God-ward. And so living to 
him is not from necessity and terror and dread, but fram 
choice and kind propension, And, 
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(4) It is hereupon necessarily consequent, that the soul 
is obliged to be very much in ‘the exercises of religion ; 
because in all the acts of religion there is a direct and im- 
mediate application unto God. If it be brought by the 
power and tendency of that faith which justifies into a 
course of living unto God, my life must be a thing, in the 
whole of it, sacred untoGod; then it cannot be but it must 
be taken up in the exercises of religion, because therein it 
hath to do with God directly and immediately, but more 
remotely and collaterally when one is otherwise employed. 
The exercises of religion must thereby be delectable to such 
a one, for he liveth unto God; that the faith that justifies 
him hath inferred: from that very inclination of mind (saith 
he) I must be with God. And hence it will be the most 
remote thing in all the world from such a one to count 
the exercises of religion wearisome. But he will surely 
have that habitual estimate; though the flesh may be many 
times weak and wayward, the spirit will be willing so far 
as it is influenced and animated by sucha life. And, there- 
fore, among the other exercises of religion which such a 
life, and that faith which hath justified a soul, must imply, 
those exercises of religion which I have been so lately 
pressing upon you will be looked upon as no cumbersome 
unposition. ‘I'he exercises of family religion, as well as 
those of the closet and those of the church, they will all 
carry a pleasantness, a felicity in them, proportionable to 
the measure of life received. 

And I would have you now to consider the providence 
of God: 
off from this subject by a general agreement of my brethren 
to speak to you of that about family religion before I had 
finished this. Sothat that discourse did even fall into this 
before I had concluded it. Observe the providence of God 
in it. For by this means it comes to pass that I am cast 
upon it to give you the shortest and fullest directory how 
to manage that business of family religion, as well as other 
exercises of religion, faithfully, pleasantly, and to purpose. 
Thus in general, whenever you are to do acts of religion, 
I pray consider your state. What is my state, wherein I 
am now to appear before God in this or that religious 
performance or exercise? Shall I appear before him as 
a justified person, or as a condemned person? Oh what 
shall I do if I am to appear ordinarily under the latter 
notion, as a condemned person? I come with my family 
(whatever they be) myself a condemned wretch. It is true 
it is a case that needs prayer; but it is a very uncomforta- 
ble ease, for all that, when a person must do so from day 
today. And therefore look well to your state. This isa 
state (as was told you before) that is not to be rested in, 
upon any terms. Though you are not to throw off the 
exercises of religion because you suspect your state to be 
bad, but in continuing of them to hope and expect it will 
mend and be better. But I would have you consider what 
itis. If you must come always in approaching unto God 
as a condemned person, or being a condemned person, 
(whether you apprehend it or no,) you will always approach 
to him either with the heart of a slave or the heart of a 
stone. Either with a misgiving, affrighted, amazed heart, 
the heart of a slave; or a stupid senseless heart, dead and 
cold asa stone. And therefore, especially see that such 
exercises of religion, as well as all other, do ee from 
pe conjunct principles of faith and love, or faith and god- 

iness, towards God, the very things that the text hath in 
_it, as you see, believing and being the friend of God. See 

that such principles animate all your religion, your family 
ee and all other; otherwise it goes all for lost. 

{1.] The principle of faith. Without that it is impossible 
for you to please God in any thing you do, Heb. xi.6. By 
it you come to offer an acceptable sacrifice. By faith, 
Abel offered up a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain; a 
more acceptable one. The word is a fuller one, asacrifice 
which fa a fulness in it compared with Cain’s. Without 
it all your sacrifices, all your duties, will be dead formali- 
ties and nothing else; neither pleasing to God, nor plea- 
sing to you; there can be no pleasure in them on the one 
hand, nor on the other. It is true you must goon in a 
course of such duties, for the law of nature (as was told 
you) obligeth you thereto, and stands unrepealed: for (as 
hath been said) to suppose a repeal of the law of nature, 
is to suppose thet God would divest himself of his deity, 
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and you should be divested of humanity, both at once. 
As long as God is God, and man is man, this part of the 
law of nature, which concerns this state of things between 
him and man, must be unalterable, and can never be re- 
pealed. It is that which his law requires of you most 
indispensably. You must go on yet, still aim at bettering 
yan state, and getting into that faith by which you shall 
e exempt from that condemnation. Into it, (Isay,) into 
the power and spirit of it. Indeed here lies the snare and 
danger, that when people first find themselves urged, and 
possibly are brought to apprehend the reasonableness and 
necessity of going on in such a course of duty, they expect 
to be justified in that way. No, never till you reach that 
faith which unites you to Christ. But this may be your 
way towards that faith. If you should think that your 
dead spiritless duties are to supply the room of Christ, 
vital faith, and a living religion proceeding from thence, 
this is all a mistake, and the most dangerous one that can 
be thought. To be justified by our own works, and such 
pitiful dead works, it speaks, as the apostle’s determination 
of the matter is, Gal. v. 4, 5. that “Christ is become of 
none effect to you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
law; ye are fallen from grace.” ‘There is an eternal law 
binding you to such duty, and which is invariable and 
unalterable. But what then? must you think of being 
justified by it? No; then Christ will be of none effect, 
and ye are fallen from grace. But we, through the Spirit, 
do wait for the hope of righteousness by faith. The great 
hopes of righteousness we wait for by faith, and by that 
alone, through the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, prompting and 
teaching us so to do. But this is the stupid, senseless 
absurdity which hath seized the minds of multitudes, that 
when their works are least worth, then they expect most 
from them. When they are all worth nothing, they account 
of being justified by them; when they are all dead works. 
When a man’s soul comes to be made alive, by how much 
the more he lives so much the more he sees that the best 
works he is capable of in this state and region of mortality, 
cari have nothing in them (though they have never so much 
of spiritual and divine life) unto the purpose of justification ; 
for they never were designed to justle Christ out of his 
office. Wor are the offices of Christ and the Holy Ghost 
to mingle or be confounded, and made to interfere with 
one another, upon any terms. Such living works (when 
living) serve for other necessary and most excellent pur- 
poses, but not to justify us. They serve to qualify us for 
communion with God, and to enable us to serve and 
glorify him in the world, and to carry on a preparedness 
for us more and more for an inheritance among them that 
are sanctified, or with the spirits in light. See to that, 
that in all the exercises of religion, (though while it is not 
so, they are not to be forborne and laid aside in families, 
closets, or otherwise yet,) you aim to get that principle of 
faith which may mend your state, and make that good, and 
make you capable now (having your consciences sprinkled 
by Jesus Christ from dead works) of serving the living 
God, of living service suitable to the living God. And, 
[2.] That other conjunct principle, love. Friendly affec- 
tion, see that animates all your worship too, that your souls 
be carried towards God by friendly inclination: as was 
said, “ For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncireumcision ; but faith which worketh 
by love.” If you have that faith by which you believe unto 
righteousness, it will work by love; it carries your souls 
unto God by a mighty power of love. This is living to 
God, the certain consequences of that belief unto righteous- 
ness; or unto which God doth impute righteousness. 
And how applicable is this to the purpose afore-mentioned, 
i.e, that all the exercises of religion, and especially of 
family religion, be animated by that principle of love to 
God, or friendliness towards God, faith. Do but take 
notice, whereas the text speaks of Abraham, (he was the 
instance,) ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness: and he was called the friend of 
God.” Pray see what the inclination was that carried hirn 
to take that care of his family that he did, (Gen. xviii. 17, 
18, 19.) “Shall I hide from Abraham the thing that [ 
intend to do?’ He is my friend, I cannot hide things 
from my friend. And why should he be looked upon as 


|such a friend? “I know him, that he will command his 
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children, and his household after him, to serve me.” 
Abraham will take this care of his family, because he is 
my friend. : 

See, therefore, that this principle goes into it, otherwise 
all goes for lost. Why are you so careful? Why it is 
kiredness to my friend, my greatest and best friend. I see 
his interest low in the world, he is little called upon or 
sought after. There are few among men that will own 
him. Bat I do it because he is my friend, and because he 
hath captivated my very heart, and made that in some 
measure friendly untohim. That I may preserve, and that 
I may revive to my very uttermost, his languishing interest 
in a lost world. He hath but a few friends, but I and 
my house will serve him; we will show our friendliness 
towards him, whosoever do or will not do. 

comes in my way to give you this short, but full, 
directory in reference to the great subject we were so lately 
on. See that itbe managed by that faith which will always 
justify. And see that it be influenced by a principle of 
love and friendly inclination towards God, and because you 
cannot endure his interest should be lost by your neglect, 
at least so far as you can signify any thing to the promo- 
ting and preserving it. 
' But here it may be said, that all the performances of an 
unjustified and unregenerate person are sin. But what ? 
are men obliged to sin? And should we urge them to sin ? 
This admits of a very plain and easy answer. For, 

1. There can be no declining of such performances 
when the injunction is in the law before us; but it must 
be upon a resolution not to dothem. A resolution must 
be taken; I willnotdothem. There willbe sin in doing, 
but there will be far greater in resolving not todo. The 
sin that is in doing, is only in the wrong manner, that Ido 
notsuch a thing aright. But'resolving not to do, issin even 
in the very substance of that resolution. 

How vast is the difference between that which is in the 
very substance sinful, and that which is only sinful in the 
circumstance. And, 

2. This is to be said too, that not only the praying, the 
hearing, and the other acts of natural worship done by an 
unjustified, unregenerate person, are sin, but all their other 
actions too. The very ploughing of the wicked is sin. 
And what, therefore, must the whole unregenerate world 
do nothing ? Are they all to sit still? If they eat they sin; 
if they drink they sin. Must they, therefore, starve, and 
neither eat nor drink? So absurd is such a pretence 
against doing such a duty, though it have no tendency at 
«il to recommend us to God. And, indeed, were the 
duties of regenerate persons themselves never so entirely 
vital and holy, they would signify nothing for the purpose 
of recommending us to God. They do proceed from the 
Holy Ghost, but we must not confound the offices of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost. It is the work of the Holy 
Ghost to sanctify us, and qualify us for communion with 
God. It is the work of Christ to justify us by his blood, 
and by his righteousness applied to us. It was Christ that 
was crucified for us. And, indeed, in reference to the 
matter of justification, even the most holy lives of the best 
of saints, they do more by positive influence for the justi- 
fying of Christ, than for the justifying of us. He is the 
eternal wisdom of God. And wisdom is justified of her 
children. We justify him; we show that he did not un- 
dertake a vague thing, or come upon a vain errand into 
this world, when he gave himself for us, to redeem us from 
all iniquity, and to purify to himself “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” When his end and design is so 
far answered, wisdom is justified. This appears to have 
been the work and design of wisdom, that it was not a 
foolish undertaking; for it hath succeeded, it doth pros- 
per, and shall more and more doso. By positive influence, 
it more justifies him than it does us. Our justification 
comes quite another way, being justified freely by his 
blood. All the holiness in the world could never make 
him amends for my having been once a sinner, and thereby 
incurred the divine wrath. It is trae we have communion 
with God, walking in the light as he is in the light. But 
it is “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, that cleanseth us 
from all sin,” so as that we may come guiltless into that 
communion, 1 Johni.7. The truth is, that the doctrine 
of faith, and righteousness, and justification, have been 
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talked of, and tossed into mere airy and insipid notions. 
Though so excellent, so glorious doctrines, Christians have 
learned to dispute them into nothing; even as rich and 
generous wine, thrown from vessel to vessel till it becomes 
vapid and spiritless, and even without savour. It is the 
greater pity and shame it should be so, when the truth in 
these matters is so very plain and so very easy, that he that 
runs may read it. But many have had a greater mind to 
dispute and contend about these things, than to draw spirit 
and life and nutriment to their souls out of them. 

In the exercise of religion, there is that in the faith by 
which they are justified and saved, that will prompt unto 
them, if that faith hath place in them. And we are con- 
cerned to see to it that it have, that is, to look to our state. 
And if we cannot conclude it to be for the present good, 
not to sit down there; for to sit down destitute of such a 
faith, is to sit down in the midst of death and under con- 
demnation. Thatis the fourth thing which living to God, 
as a consequent of that faith which justifies and will finally 
save, doth carry in it of friendship towards God. Living 
to God, inferred by such a faith, doth include in it a con- 
tinual disposition to the exercises of religion, as the result 
of that faith, and as proceeding from an amiable and 
friendly affection towards God. But, 

(5.) This living to God, as it is consequential of faith 
which justifies and will save, continually obligeth to do 
nothing against him to our uttermost or with self-allow- 
ance. Herein the reason of the thing speaks itself; if my 
whole life be a dedicated, devoted life, and all the powers 
and properties and actions belonging thereunto be so. de- 
voted, then there is nothing to be done against him who is 
the end and terminus of this life. I can allow myself to 
do nothing, I am surprised if ever I do any thing; it is 
an unintended indeliberate thing, if any thing be done to 
the prejudice of his interest, that any thing diminisheth or 
soils his glory, or obscures and darkens it. It will be a 
grief to the soul, if it be a believing soul, (if it believe, by 
that faith which he justifies and saves,) that he is offended. 
For there is hereupon that entireness of self-dedication to 
him, that there is nothing of us left excepted from obli- 
gation, or that can be directed against him or his interest 
in any kind. I can do nothing (saith the apostle) against 
the truth, but for it. I can do nothing; it is a certain 
sort of powerful impotency, an impotency that speaks 
power. I can do nothing against the truth; there is a 
positive principle obliges and prompts me otherwise. So 
the apostle, Gal. v. 17. “ The flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; so that ye cannot 
do the things that ye would:” indeed in neither kind. 
But it is plain the latter by the scope of that context must 
be meant, “ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh ;” that is the thing there to be proved, 
that walking in the Spirit is a certain remedy against ful- 
filling the lusts of the flesh. How is that proved? Why, 
saith he, though it be true that the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, yet the Spirit doth so strive and lust against 
the flesh, that ye cannot do what, according to your car- 
nal, corrupt inclinations, you otherwise would. You can- 
not, you are inhibited; for you look upon yourselves as 
devoted ones; your life is consecrated, and all the powers 
relating thereto. And therefore, they cannot be used to 
counterwork the great. design you have undertaken and 
engaged to serve. If I live unto God pursuantly u 
faith in that Gospel, then I cannot deliberately do a 
thing which hath a direct tendency to depress his inte 
or darken his glory. 

(6.) This faith, as it infers our living to God, allows 
not to have any separate interest from him, The maxim 
of that great pagan, ‘‘ All things of friends are common,” 
obtains strongly in this case. There is a friendship be- 
tween God and me. I must not have a separate interest. 
His interest is mine, and my interest ishis. Sothat if my 
life be a sacred, devoted life, when I buy, when I sell, 
when this and that way I am employed in secular and 
civil negociations, it will be looked upon as a most un- 
lawful and wicked presumption to make myself mine own 
end in all this. No, God is my end; I live unto God. 
And that faith by which I am justified, obliges and 
prompts me hereunto; that is, so and soI do, that I may 
glorify God. ‘Not finally that I may please myself, and 
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indulge my own inclinations, and satisfy any appetite of | 
mine; whether it be an appetite to live in pleasure, or 
whether it be an appetite to grow rich and great in the 
world. No, by no means ; “my life is a sacred thing, a de- 
voted thing. “To me to live is Christ ;” and so all the ac- 
uons of human and civil life must terminate in God, as the 
end, if indeed I live to God. For if that be my end, it is 
my last end; and the last end is that into which all others 
doran. And whatsoever doth not serve the last end, doth 
really and finally serve none at all. And so all those ac- 
lions are lost actions; 2. e. they cannot come properly under 
the notion of human actions. If they do not refer to the 
last end, they are beside any end. It is the last end that 
infers whatever there is of order in this world; all runs 
into confusion that is not referred to the last end. 

‘We are concerned to look carefully to our hearts about 
this, that we suffer not any secret dispositions and workings 
of spirit contrary hereunto. To go from day to day, and I 
cannot answer it to my conscience, that it is God that I have 
been serving; serving him in my calling, and not myself; 
oh, in what peace can such a one lie down at night, when 
he hath been playing the idolater all day, and usurping 
upon majesty—the Majesty of heaven? For it is God’s 
prerogative to be all things, the last as well as the first, 
*“ Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” For a creature 
born but the other day, lately sprang up into being, to rival 
the universal Lord of heaven and earth, and to take upon 
him as if he were God—I will be my own end, pursue an 
interest of my own, separately and apart from God—this 
is to pluck himself from under the rule of the Universal 
Ruler, and to say, I will have no Lord over me; Iam m 
own, and not his. Buta man’s having devoted his life, so 
as that he can be said to live to God, is necessarily exclu- 
sive of all this. And thereupon again, 

(7.) This living to God, consequent upon justifying and 
saving faith, will oblige and prompt us to take in God with 
us in all our affairs; to goabout nothing without him; for 
we are to act dependently in every thing; to commit our 
way unto the Lord. Committing is believing; committing 
is trusting. And we are to cast all our burden upon him, 
and all our care upon him, expecting he will care for us. 
This living to God includes. Every man, as he is called 
therein, let him abide with God, 1 Cor. vii.24. Implying, 
you have nothing to do in all this world, which you cannot 
better do with God than without him. You have no busi- 
ness to doin all this world, wherein you need to sever and 
part yourselves from God. Wo, take him in with you, as 
your first and last. And if we design him as our end so as 
that he be our last, it will necessarily infer the other too. 
If l am to act for him in every thing, I must act from him; 
otherwise I act unproportionably. God cannot be served 
but with his own. What is to be done for his glory, is to 
be done by his power. This is that trust in God which al- 
lows us not to lean to our own understanding, but to com- 
mence with him in all things, and have our eye keep quick 
turns with him; ever and anon to look up and apply our- 
selves to him, and appeal to him; Lord, thou seest that I 
am aiming at thee, as I do depend on thee for conduct and 
support all along in my way. And, 

(8.) This living to God, asit is consequent of such a faith, 
implies, and must bring about, our enjoying of all things 
in him and with him, and in order to him. As well what 
we enjoy, as what we do, is all in him, if our life be once 
a devoted life. For we are to consider life, not only as an 
ye principle, but also as afruition. And a life devoted 
od, doth as well enjoy all things in God, whatsoever 
oth enjoy, as all for him. So that this will be the sense 
of a believing soul, (which is prompted by that faith to a 
course of living unto God,) ‘I have no enjoyment under 
the sun, that carries any taste or relish in it without God.” 
Many wiil say, ‘‘ Who will show us any good?” But, Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon me, and this 
shall be more to me than the increase of corn and wine 
and oil. When men can please themselves with the crea- 
ture, (excluding God, setting God aside,) solace themselves 
with this and that creature-comfort apart from God, ne- 
glecting and disregarding God; this is quite beside the 
genius of a life sacred to God,—most contrary to the notion 
of living to him. For life is the principle by which we 
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we do or practise what is practicable. And that is one 
thing which that faith which is justifying and will save doth 
infer, which carries very great appearance and expressions 
of friendliness in it, living to God. The most friendly thing 
we are capable of doing. And it appearsso, if we consider 
the several mentioned things that do concur in it. But, 

2. It infers too, in the next place, liberty towards God, 
as well as living to him. The next thing to life, is liberty. 
A life dedicated to God, is inferred by a vital faith; and 
liberty is as certainly and necessarily inferred. ‘That is a 
liberty and freedom towards him,—and what is more 
friendly ? By that you estimate friendship; to wit, by liberty 
and freedom towards one another, which is the certain ef- 
fect and consequent of vital trust. There is no such thing 
as real living faith, but from a spirit of faith, of which we 
read, 2 Cor. iv. 13. ‘“‘ We having the same spirit of faith,” 
the same that David had; (he is quoting David there in 
that place ;) ‘I believed, therefore have I spoken,” saith 
the apostle Paul, as David had said somany hundred years 
before. We also believe, and, therefore, speak, having the 
same spirit of faith. So that there never was faith in the 
world, among them that did really and truly believe in 
God, but it was from one and the same spirit of faith, 
working uniformly in the several ages and successions of 
time. The same spirit of faith which David had in his 
time, the apostle had in his time. And he doth not speak 
of himself separately, but including other Christians, ‘‘ We 
having the same spirit of faith.” Lay this scripture to that 
other in the foregoing chapter, 2 Cor. iii. 17. “ Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Where that Spirit 
is not, the soulisin bonds. They that are not under grace, 
but under a condemning law, (which they must be, by 
standing under a covenant of works,) they are slaves; that 
covenant “ genders to bondage,” (Gal. iv. 24.) the covenant 
of grace unto liberty. And so all that are of the spiritual 
seed, born of the Spirit, (as all true believers are,) they are 
the children of “that Jerusalem which is free, and is the 
mother of us all.” Hence, from that faith which instates a 
man in the grace of the covenant, he hath a freedom in his 
spirit towards God. And do but mark hereupon the con- 
nexion between these two things, in that of the Psalmist, 
Psalm lxii. 8. “Trust in him at all times; ye people, pour 
out your hearts before him.” He that hath no vital trust 
in God, is shut up towards God, his spirit is pent in, he 
hath no liberty towards God. When he goes to pray, or 
applies himself to any other work, he is like a man that 
cannot find his hands: He is manacled and,bound, hand 
and foot. The spirit that rules in him, is a spirit of bond- 
age: but the Spirit of adoption, the Spirit of sons, is a Spi- 
rit of liberty and freedom. He can be free with God, asa 
man can be free with his friend. And it is friendly when 
he ean be so; when he can pour out his soul to him, make 
his complaint, spread his desires, and represent his grie- 
vances. You can doso towards such a one, towards whom 
you bear a friendly mind, but not toa stranger. And, 

3. Such a faith as justifies, and will save, infers a com- 
munication of secrets. Thisit infers, that you do not affect 
to cover or keep any thing secret from God. You cannot 
only use a liberty in expressing your desires, and making 
your complaints and moans to him, but you have nothing 
at all that you would reserve and hide from him, or make 
a secret tohim. This faith prompts unto. You very well 
know, that when we communicate a secret, that which we 
would have be a secret, we seek to commit and intrust it 
toa friend. I trust such a man with my secrets; that 1s 
friendship. Such a friendly mind accompanies faith to- 
wards God. I do not desire that any thing should be a se- 
cret with me from him. A guilty soul that hath none of 
this faith, cries, Oh, give me a corner, give me a cloud, 
give me darkness, in which I may be wrapt up. When it is 
said “there is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the 
workers of iniquity can hide themselves :” it is the thing 
they scek,—that is the thing they covet. But the believing 
soul saith, I would have no secret between me and this 
great friend, nothing that I would reserve as a secret from 
him. So he is pleased to express friendliness to us, by com- 
municating his secrets, by unfolding to us that Gospel which 
wasa secret from ages, and from generations by-past. So 
our Lord Christ argues his own friendliness to his disci- 


enjoy what is enjoyable, as well as the principle by which ples: “I have called you friends; for all things that have 
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been made known unto me of my Father, I have made 
known unto you,” John xv. 15. As you have largely 
heard.. The same way are we to express friendliness to 
him. And faith will infer it, that we can freely open to 
him all our secrets, and never be upon our reserves to- 
wards him. And not only because we cannot help it, but 
because we choose it. It is not a thing unavoidably im- 
posed upon us; but it is a thing that a friendly mind 
prompts us to, to tell him all our hearts. We would have 
no design which should not be under his eye, and about 
which we would not communicate with him. This the 
faith that justifies will infer. I should have insisted a lit- 
ile in the next place upon this, 

4, That it obliges to the strictest watchfulness against 
the insinuations of this world into our hearts; because the 
friendship of this world is enmity against God. I pray bear 
it away with you. I must in faithfulness warn you of it. 
If you consider it not, all friendly concern with God is at 
anend, ‘To have the world follow you into your closets, 
and into family duties, and into the public solemnities of 
worship, and. you still carry the world with you, a worldly 
heart, a worldly mind, and worldly desires—tais is very 
dangerous; for, know ye not that the friendship of this 
world is enmity against God? When it is said, ‘‘ Let your 
conversation be without covetousness,” it is added, ‘‘ for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” Heb. 
xi. 5. There are five negatives, never, never, never, 
never, never. What doth that imply? It implies thus 
much,—that if yet Iwill allow, and indulge and cherish 
in my soul a predominant worldly inclination, I care not 
for the Divine presence, in comparison of this world. It 
signifies, that. the world is more to me than God and the 
Divine presence, and the glory of it; and that I had rather 
ne should forsake me, than I should forsake this world. 
A worldly inclination is for this a less tolerable and more 
unallowable thing, because it contributes nothing to a 
man’s enjoying more of this world, for there is nothing to 
be done in the pursuit of any honest design in the world, 
but I may better do it in subordination to God, than in op- 
position. I may use my understanding as well, and tale 
in God with me, and keep myself in the Divine presence, 
and continue united and cleaving to him in heart and spi- 
rit. And, therefore, if a worldly mind do draw a soul off 
from God, this is to be worldly for worldliness sake ; it pro- 
fiteth a man nothing, it plucks him away from God to no 
purpose. Any thing that were lawful and honest and just, 
might as well have been done, designed, and enjoyed, not- 
withstanding my intercourse with God. Faith is our vic- 
tory over the world; that faith, therefore, which doth jus- 
tify a man, and set all things right between God and him, 
it must needs fortify against worldly inclinations, and 
make this world despicably little, and render God always 
gloriously great in mine eyes. 





SERMON XXXVI.* 
James ii. 23. 
And the scripture was fulfilled, §-c. 


Tuus I have evinced the truth of the doctrine of this 
text, by showing you at large what there is of friendliness 
in this matter on God’s part, and what there is on their 
part whom he brings to believe. It is the use of all which 
remains to be insisted upon and recommended to you. 
Wherein I shall not be diffuse, having had occasion to in- 
sist very largely, by way of use, upon a subject which you 
know was very congenerous to this, and of great aflinity 
to it. But very instructive inferences it very obviously 
affords.us. As, 

1. We may collect hence, That bad as this world is, 
God hath yet some portion in it, to wit, a people peculiar 
to himself. Here he hath some that do believe in him, 
that he counts righteous, that he calls and treats as his 
“friends,” And these are great peculiarities. You may 
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See it is not his design (though this world have been all 
in a dreadful apostacy from God) to quit his interest in it, 
or quite to abandon it, and lay aside all kind thoughts to- 
wards it. This, you may see, is remote from him. It is 
not his intention, that though all have been in transgres- 
sion against him, yet that all shall be involved in one con- 
demnation, and in oneruin. But he hath his portion, that 
he doth and will exempt out of the common ruin, that 
shall not lie under an everlasting doom and condemnation 
with the rest of the perishing world. ‘Those that “shall 
not be condemned with the world,” as the Scripture ex- 
pression is, 1 Cor. xi. 32. He hath in this world some 
friends that he will treat and deal with as such, and these 
must not lie under everlasting condemnation. His friends 
are such as do believe him, and as believing in him are 
not condemned, as John v. 24. And they “shall never 
come into condemnation,” for they are ‘‘ passed from death 
unto life.” He justifies, he imputes righteousness to them, 
as is expressed here. And “ Who is he that condemneth” 
when God justifies? Rom. viii. And see what triumphs 
are erected in that chapter to the grace of God. “Who 
shall separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord?’ Wo tribulation, no affliction, no principality ; no- 
thing that is present, nothing that is to come, shall ever 
separate them. 

Methinks it is a-comfortable, pleasant thought, that, ta- 
king a prospect of this world, beholding it so generally 
with a dark, dismal, and gloomy shadow of death; behold- 
ing it lying in wickedness, and under the power of him who 
is called theygod of this world, that yet God should have a 
select and peculiar people in it. What a glorious design 
was this, the forming of a society out of such a world as 
this, as should be called the friends of God. It is pleasant, 
and it ought to seem a great thing to our thoughts, that it 
should be so. And sure it must put us upon reflection: Oh, 


‘am I of that happy society, of that select society? Such a 


society God hath m this world, that is out of doubt; a so- 
ciety of men that he calls his friends, that bear his character. 
That (I say) is out of all doubt. Whether we be of that 
number or no ?—it is pity that should be a doubt? And 
methinks it should not be very easy to our minds while it 
is so. While this is with us a doubtful case, and we can- 
not speak clearly to this question. Am I of that society 
justly called the friends of God? But, 

2. We may further collect hence, that as God has such 
a peculiar people in this world, who do specially belong to 
him, so this people are distinguished from the rest of the 
world by some very peculiar excellencies. Here is not a 
distinction without a difference. But there is a mighty 
difference, not which he finds, but which he makes, between 
man and man, that people that are peculiar to him, and the 
rest of the world. ‘There are two differing excellencies 
by which they are distinguished in the text: Believing in 
God, and friendship towards him. For the matter is plain 
enough in itself, and you have heard it largely evinced, 
that this friendship cannot but be mutual; that they are 
not merely passive in this friendship, or the objects of it, 
but the subjects too. Here is this great distinguishing ex- 
cellency to be found in these sort of men, that they are such 
as do believe inGod. Abraham believed God ; this is not 
spoken of him as a single person, but as the father of the 
faithful, as we may have occasion to take notice, the Scrip- 
ture speaks expressly, again and again. And this is one 
of the.characters of this people, the society of God’s friends : 
they are a society of believers, A very great excellency, 
in such a world as this. ~ 

Object. But some may say in their own minds, What is 
there in it that doth notify and signalize such a people, as 
if they were upon that account more excellent than their 
neighbours ?- Methinks this believing it is but a light and 
trivial matter, that that should be the dignification of such 
a peculiar people which shall be called God’s own, select 
and severed from al. the rest of the world. Whata small 
matter does this believing seem to be.. 

Ans. Indeed it cannot but seem so, according to the 
notion that too generally prevails, concerning believing. 
With many it is but a notion, an airy thing, that hovers in 
their minds, but makes no impression, no more alters 
them than a puff of wind would do a stone wall. With 
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many others it is not so much asa notion. What multi- 
tudes are there that will be called Christians, but have no 
notion at all in their minds, correspondent to that name! 
No notion of the things they profess to believe. Their 
minds are wrapt up in a total ignorance of all the things 
that are to be the peculiar and most special matters of their 
faith. Ido not wonder (when we consider what is made 
of faith in so great a part of the Christian world) that that 
of solifidian should go forso ignominious and reproachful 
a name. Men have madeso very light and small a matter 
of faith, that it may very well go for a very diminishing 
character to be a solifidian, to be only a believer. Indeed 
men have reduced the business of faith to so litle a trifle, 
that I know no reason, as to them, why solifidian and no- 
lifidian should not signify alone to be only a believer, and 
no believer at all. Men have diminished even to nothing, 
a thing which with the most hath no object, and with the 
rest too generally no power, no efficacy, no spirit, no life ; 
and it had as good be nothing, as do nothing, make no 
change upon their hearts. 

But if it were considered what faith (the faith of the 
Gospel, which God calls faith, and upon which God calls 
believers his friends)—If (I say) it be considered what it 
hath in it, and what goes along with it, what it carries in 
it, and what it carries with it, it will appear a. mighty 
thing, a glorious thing, and such as that one would not 
wonder that such a select peculiar people of God should be 
distinguished by it ; that it should be the differencing thing, 
one of the main differences from the rest of the world. For 
ilissuch a thing as plucksa man quite off from all this world. 
Mea are all ingulfed naturally in the spirit of this world. 
This faith severs them, raises them quite into another 
sphere, into an invisible world; and it is to them (where- 
ever it is) the substance of the things that they hope for, 
and the evidence of the things which they see not. It 
plucks men quite off from themselves. It is aself-emptying 
thing. Divides and severs a man from himself. It is that 
by which he ceaseth to trust in himself, to depend upon 
himself, to have any confidence in himself, and so come to 
think the most debasingly of himself, yea, the most terribly. 
So that he not only despises, but he dreads himself, and 
flies from himself, and out of himself. And then it unites 
him with God and with Christ, by whom only he can take 
hold of God. Through Christ we believe in God. “Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” Faith passes through 
Christ unto God, as the Spirit speaks, 1 Pet. i. 21. and 
John xiv. 1. It is that, therefore, whereby the soul seizes 
and possesses (according to its capacity) the all-compre- 
hending good communicable and communicated in and by 
Christ. That is, Christ dwells in the heart by this faith. 
And thereupon souls being rooted and grounded in love, are 
filled with all the fulness of God. If youthink but of what 
is carried with it, (the many things that were formerly in- 
sianced in,) they make this faith appear to be a most glo- 
rious thing in the soul wherever it hath place. It is that by 
which a person commits himself, intrusts himself, wholly 
and entirely into the hands of another. That by which it 
trusts one that it never saw, even with the very soul, and 
all its concernments. It is a venture for eternity upon this 
apprehension and knowledge, thatif there be error or mis- 
take in the case, it is never to be corrected, a matter never 
to be altered. It is a trusting with one’s soul one whom 
we know we have offended; one of the most difficult and 
arduous things in the world, when we know we have dis- 

leased him, yet to trust him and cast all our care upon 
iin yea, upon one that doth afflict us, doth things very 
ungrateful to us, and who we know will at last bring us 
sont the very dust of death. And yet the soul saith, 
Though he kill me, yet will I trust in him. Itis such a 
thing as Berochs the whole life of them that have it; for 
the just do live by it. As others live by their senses; those 
live by their faith upon an invisible God, an invisible 
Christ, and an invisible world. We know not what be- 
longs to believing, if we understand nothing of all this, and 
then this faith is a riddle. It is not to be wondered at that 
this should be one of the peculiar and characteristical ex- 
cellencies of that people whom God doth sever and make 
peculiar to himself from the rest of men. And their friend- 
liness to God is another of those excellencies, And by how 
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more glorious a thing is it to be one of them. Tobeara 
friendly mind towards God in a world where he is invisi- 
ble, almost forgotten, and where so few regard him, look 
after, or concern themselves with him, this is a very pecu- 
liar excellency. That when the generality of men have 
their minds and hearts, their thoughts and affections, whol- 
ly. engaged and taken. up about things of sense, there ap- 
pears so much the more of a nobler temper and spirit in 
these men: No, I must have somewhat else for the object 
of my friendly love, the love of my delight, (which is 
friendly love,) I must have somewhatelse to delight in, and 
wherein to solace and finally to satisfy myself. “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and whom do I desire on 
earth besides thee ?” Ps. Ixxiii.25. That people that do 
peculiarly belong to God are distinguished from the rest 
of the world by very peculiar excellencies. 

3. We may further learn hence, that a justified state, 
and a state of friendship with God, are commensurate, or 
do measure one another. They are of equal extent; God 
hath no friends but whom he justifies. And he justifies 
none but who are his friends. That is, he doth actually 
account or actually render them righteous, by imputing 
righteousness to them who are brought into actual friend- 
ship with him. Too wit, he is then statedly in friendship 
with them, when there isa friendship inwrought, even in 
the same instant, in their hearts towards him. It is very 
true, indeed, we have such an expression as that of justi- 


fying “ the ungodly,” Rom. v. 6. So you have abundance 


of expressions in Scripture which must be understood just 
as that must. That the blind do see, the deaf do hear, and 
the lame do walk, and the like. That is, they who imme- 
diately before were such, are now made capable of all 
these acts which do bespeak another state. An ungodly 
man is justified ; we are told in the same context that he is 
justified by faith: faith is not the act of an ungodly man 
continuing so; but as the blind are said to see, that-is, 
sight being given to them when they were immediately 
before blind. And the lame to walk, to wit, who were im- 
mediately before lame, but now are made to walk. Soan 
ungodly person is justified ; one that was immediately be- 
fore ungodly. But in the same instant when God imputes 
righteousness to him, he gives light, a new spirit, a new 
nature to him; for-he justifies him as a believer. The word 
rendered “ungodly” there signifies an unworking man; 
but faith is the highest act of worship thatthe human scul 
is capable of. For therein I actually acknowledge and 
adore the truth, and wisdom, and power, and goodness of 
that God unto whom I intrust myself. There is no higher 
worship than that which is carried in faith. And therefore, 
that such a one should be at the same time a believer and 
an unworshipping person, is to say and unsay the same 
thing with the same breath, and even in the same words. 
Therefore understand the matter so, that a justified state 
is a state of friendship with God ; which includes a friend- 
ly disposition introduced in the same instant, inwrought 
into our souls towards God. That faith being inwrought 
which would take in love, which. virtually comprehends 
love in it, so that it doth not do its first and most essential 
act without the ingrediency of it; to wit, unite the soul with 
God in Christ. When the soul comes into that union with 
God in Christ, that is its conversion and union at the same 
time. Doth it unite with him, and retain an aversion at 
the same time? That is impossible. But that aversion is 
turned into propension, and that propension is only faith 
working by love. ‘“‘ The grace of God was exceeding abun- 
dant towards me saith the apostle, (1 Tim. i. 14.) with 
faith,” &c. He being the fountain of all grace, and the ob- 
ject too of these graces. If any dream, therefore, of being 
in a justified state, while as yet they retain an habitual 
fixed aversion from God, and bear no friendly mind towards 
him, this is a very idle dream, a very delusive dream, a 
dream which, if a man awake not out of it betimes, will 
prove a delusion unto his ruin and destruction. It is a mis- 
representing of the Christian religion throughout, to sup- 
pose that it should be only a provision made to change the 
states of men, without changing their hearts; to bring men 
into a justified estate, and yet to leave them in a state of 
enmity to God, and disaffection towards him, that they care 
not to come at him to know him, to converse with him. 
This is the notion that hath so vastly spread through the 
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Christian world. Men think that they are justified by 
Christ’s dying, and that they need not care, nor concern 
themselves, whether there be any change made in them, 
yea or no. But as I told you formerly upon this subject, 
Christ’s righteousness is never the clothing of a carcass 
continuing so. But when he doth clothe, and invest any 
with his righteousness, he doth put a spirit of life into them 
at the same time, and that spirit of life breathes in a 
friendly love. Men are generally justified under the Gos- 
pel upon the same terms and in the same way wherein the 
great father of believers was, to wit, upon their believing 
God. He herenpon immediately counts them righteous, 
but at the same time inspiring them with that friendly love 
towards him, which as a new vital principle habituates 
them and facilitates them unto‘all the duties and actions 
of that holy devoted life, that life of friendliness towards 
God wherein they are to spend the residue of their days. 

In his first treatment with Abraham, he propounds him- 
self to him as God-all sufficient, and at the same time 
draws his heart to close with him, and puts into him such 
a disposition with it to walk with him, and be perfect. I 
am God all-sufficient, ‘“‘ walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect,” or upright, Gen. xvii.1. He doth not vary his me- 
thod; thisis his way of treatment with all others. As he 
dealt with the father of believers, so he hath with all be- 
lievers besides. If once they are willing to abandon and 
quit all things else to which their sense had addicted and 
inclined their hearts, so as they now resolve on and close 
with the great objects of faith, they pass into that sphere 
that is composed and made up of invisible objects, such 
as faith hath todo with, and principally himself as he is 
in Christ; hereupon he imputes righteousness to them, 
that faith carrying in it that propension and inclination 
of heart to him, whereby they are made his friends, and 
inclined to all friendly deportment towards him after- 
wards. Therefore, take we heed lest any impose upon 
themselves with an imagination that they shall be justi- 
fied, saved from condemnation, and entitled to eternal 
life, by only an external righteousness imputed to them 
without the concomitancy of a friendly disposition of 
heart inwrought in them towards God through Christ. 
And again,— 

4, We may further collect hence, that by this measure 
a great many have very great cause to doubt and to dread 
their state; to have not only doubtful, but very dreadful 
thoughts concerning their state; fer how plain a thing is 
it, that as God hath some friends in this world, so plain a 
thing is it, that he hath but few friends in this world, And 
then if friendship towards God and a justified state do 
measure one another, and are commensurate, there is too 
much cause for multitudes, not only to have doubtful, but 
very dreadful, thoughts about the state of their case. 
They are to make their estimate by two such things as are 
most eminent and obvious to any one’s thoughts in friend- 
ship ; that is, converse with my friend, and service to my 
friend : if these two things are to be the measure by which 
we are to make an estimate, how few friends has the 
blessed God in this world. 

(1.) How few that care for his converse. Is not this the 
common account given of the temper and genius of the 
sons of men, and of their state together, Eph. ii. 12. 
“without God in the world.” Let every one consult his 
own heart, lay his hand upon his heart, and consider ;—Is 
not this still my case, to be without God in the world from 
day today? Do not I transact my affairs without God 2 
Do not I begin my days and end them one after another 
as they pass, without God? or, if I have any thing to do 
with him, is itas a friend? If Ihave any thoughts of him, 
are they friendly thoughts, pleasant, complacential, and 
reverential ones? for I can only have such if I have those 
that are due toward such a friend ; adoring thoughts, that 
are thereupon grateful and pleasant as they are full of 
duty towards him. Do I love his presence, delight in ap- 
proaching to him? Can TI please myself to shut myself 
up in a corner, in a closet with him, to pour out my soul 
to him, and to receive his communications to me? How 
little of this is there among us! And then,— 

(2.) If we consider the other thing mentioned, most emi- 
nent and obvious in friendship, service to one’s friend. All 
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that I can do is too little for my friend; his interest is my 
interest. He with whom I am entire in friendship, I can- 
not have a separate interest from. I cannot serve an inte- 
rest of mine own with the neglect, much less with the dis- 
service, of the interest of my friend. What expression is 
there among us of a friendly mind towards God in this 
kind! as the apostle speaks concerning Christ (and we 
cannot consider him but we must consider God in him)— 
“For me to live is Christ,” Phil. i. 21. I have no business 
to live in this world but for God; I have devoted myself 
to him, from a principle of friendly love. This world is 
nothing to me, but for him; I would not covet to live in 
it, but upon his account, that I may know him more and 
serve him better, and be more conformed to him, and 
fitted to dwell with him for ever. Therefore serving of 
his interest is your business, your life is a living to God. 
The whole stream of all the designs and of all the actions 
of your life running directly towards God, that you may 
live to God ; which doth comprehend the whole business 
of life; Gal. ii.19. ‘For Ithrough the law am dead to 
the law, that I might live unto God.” All my life is to 
run into him, to terminate in him; so it cannot but be, 
where there isa friendly mind towards him. These are 
trying things, and they lie in a very little compass, so that 
we do not need to go far if we make our judgment or es- 
timate by the measure that hath been mentioned, what 
things they are that do distinguish the peculiar people of 
God from other men; certainly this will bring the matter 
to a very narrow and short issue. We say, none are ina 
justified state but God’s friends; that friendship to God 
cannot be an empty name; it must signify nothing if it 
doth not signify these two great things, to wit, a desire of 
his converse, and an inclination of mind to do him all the 
service that we are capable of doing him, from the dictate 
and instinct of friendly love. I cannot be kept from him, 
because he is my friend. I must do for him all I can, 
because he is my friend. Upon all this you may also 
gather, what in the close and conclusion of so copious a 
discourse I am by way of exhortation to recommend to 
you, to wit, these two great things contained in the text, 
Faith in God, and Friendship with him. 
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James ii. 23. 
And the Scripture was fulfilled, &c. 


I roup you the last time, that I intended to put a period 
to the long discourse on this subject at this time. And 
herein by way of summary, I have these two great things 
contained in the text, seriously to recommend unto you,— 
faith in God, and friendship with him. I cannot suppose 
that, foreknowing the subject, so many should come toge- 
ther without a design, that if any thing should be said ap- 
plicable to so great and high purposes, they willtay it up 
in order to future use and benefit. It would be a hard 
supposition, and have too much of uncharitableness in it, 
for me to give any place in my thoughts that you should 
be generally come together without any such design; I 
hope there are none come with so vain and wanton a mind, 
as only to throw away an hour here that they know not 
what else to do with; or to gaze at one another, or to cri- 
ticise, or spend their judgment upon what they hear, with- 
out any more ado, and to go as they came. 

If any two things should be pitched upon in any of our 
thoughts, of greater importance than other, what can you 
think of greater than these two which you find compre- 
hended together in this text—faith in God, and friendship 
with him. It cannot be, if we have any design for eternity 
and another world, that we can look upon these things 
with neglect. Nothing can be of greater concernment ; 
even to the judgment of your own consciences, they must 
appear so as they really and truly are: and, methinks, we 
should be all within ourselves about it. Do we think it 
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can go well hereafter with unbelievers, or with God’s ene- 
mies? In reference to each of these, somewhat in the con- 
clusion of this discourse is to be said, by way of direction 
and exhortation.— cl 

1. As to the former, faith in God. You are not to un- 
derstand this (though it be believing in God that the text 
speaks of ) exclusive of Christ, but as including him; that 
is, implying and supposing him to be the mediate object 
of your faith, while God is pointed at as the final and 
ultimate object: according to the apostle, 1 Pet. i. 21. 
“ Who through him (meaning pool do believe in God.” 
Those that are believers in a Gospel sense, who through 
Christ do believe in God, their faith being carried through 
Christ as the mediator and the mediate object, unto God 
as the terminative and ullimate object. It was this be- 
lieving in God through Christ the promised seed, that 
Abraham the great father of believers is characterized by 
in this text, and in divers other places of Scripture. And 
such a faith as his was you are to endeavour that you 
may find alive and in exercise in each of your souls. For 
it is not a dead faith that will pass for faith in the divine 
estimate, as this chapter more expressly and largely dis- 
courses. With what contempt doth it speak of a dead 
faith, making it but a carcass. ‘ As the body without the 
spirit is dead,” so as that faith that is not working, that is 


not energetical, that hath no energy, no life with it. So, 
you know, the chapter closes. 
With some, I told you, it is but a notion. I fear with 


many besides (it may be many more) it may be less than 

hat. Men call themselves believers when they have not 
such a notion in their minds of the things that they pre- 
tend to believe. "With some a notional faith serves their 
turn; with others what is less, a mere nominal faith. It 
will do us no good to have that in us which we call faith, 
unless God calls itso too. And know, therefore, that those 
who have not that faith which in the evangelical sense, 
and by that test, will go for such, they must go among the 
unbelievers, let them call themselves, or let other men call 
them, what they will. And then for excitation in this 
matter, let me but offer these two awakening things to be 
considered. 

1. That considering a man to be found an unbeliever 
under the Gospel, which claims and challenges his faith, 
that is, which claims to be believed by a correspondent 
faith unto what it contains and carries in it; he hath the 
guilt of all his other sins still continuing, and bound down 
close upon him. An unbelieving person is an unjustified 
person. So such must understand the state of the case. I 
have all the weight of that guilt upon me, which I have 
been contracting all my days. ‘“ Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed to him for righteousness.” Righteous- 
hess is not imputed upon other terms. Will any man 
think to make for himself a new Gospel, to confront that 
Gospel which our Lord hath sent among us? An unbe- 
jieyer, and unjustified. So represent the case to yourselves. 
And what doth that signify? It signifies, that the holy 
jealous God holds me guilty of all that I have been doing 
against him all my days. I have lived long as “ without 
God in the world,” and he holds me guilty. I have lived 
to myself, and not to him, and he holds me guilty. Ne- 
glected him, disobeyed him, and lived in affront to him, 
and he holds me guilty. Every thing that I have used and 
enjoyed in this world, it hath been by usurpation ; it hath 
been without right, as to him, without allowance. I ought 
to have eaten and drank, and looked up, acknowledging 
and adoring him whose fulness filleth all in all; but God 
was not in all mythoughts: and for all this he holds me 
guilty. I have lived a prayerless life, an ungodly life, 
alienated from the life of God; this hath been my way and 
course, and he holds me guilty. What an amazing thing 
is this! As long as an unbeliever, still under guilt. You 
have no righteousness to shelter you, to protect you, to 
keep off wrath and vengeance from you. But, 

2. That is not all, you have a superadded (and that the 
greatest) load of guilt imaginable, by not believing. ‘‘ He 
that believeth not, is condemned already,” &c. That is, he 
to whom there is a sufficient proposal made; the object is 
not concealed, nor wrapt up in darkness, but set in clear 
and open light before your eyes, and yet you believe not. 
Upon how fearful terms doth such a one perish. When 
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his case comes to be stated at the last, in the judgment of 
the great day, Why is such a one cast? Why is he held 
guilty ? Why is he abandoned to perish? Why is it said 
to him, ‘‘ Depart, accursed?” It is because he would not 
believe in God. He had many other sins upon him, but 
they would all have been forgiven him if he would have 
believed, if he would have taken God and his Son; then 
would have been a perfect peace between God and him. 
If his sins had been never so great, they had been all done 
away. But this man perisheth, because he would not be- 
lieve him against sensual imaginations—against carnal in- 
clinations. God told him it was best for him to abandon 
his sins, and put himself under his government, and live 
by his rules and holy laws; but he would not believe this, 
but thought it better to obey the lusts of his own heart, 
and walk according to hisown imagination. He perisheth, 
because he would not believe God ; because he made him 
a liar in that plain testimony and record he had given, 
concerning the way of salvation unto sinners by his Son. 
Against whom did “he swear in his wrath, that they 
should not enter into his rest, but them that believed not ? 
So we see they could not enter in, because of unbelief?” 
This was the great provoking wickedness of that people 
all along. How long will ye provoke me? How long will 
ye not believe me, notwithstanding the mighty noble works 
that have been done in the midst of you ? God was mani- 
festing himself in several! and many great and remarkable 
instances; but yet they would not believe. They despised 
the pleasant land ;—they believed not his word. All their 
wickedness was rooted in infidelity—they could not take 
the word of God. How fearful a case is this! Whena 
reasonable creature, one that hath an intelligent mind and 
spirit about him, part of the offspring of the great Father 
of spirits, he would not be governed by the divine dictates, 
but opposed the inclination and imagination of his flesh, 
unto the express word of the Father of spirits. He tells 
me, I must live so and so, that Imay do well—that I may 
die happy, and live eternally. But I will not believe it. 
I will believe the lusts of my own heart; rather run the 
hazard—venture it—try what will come of it. Oh! to pe- 
rish on these terms is dreadful perishing, because I give 
the lie to him that gave me breath. 

But then I must say somewhat too, by way of direction 
in this important matter. Is it so fearful a thing not ta 
believe? Will not any thing that may carry with it the 
shadow of believing, serve the turn? But it must be faith 
indeed, and such as will answer the intendment of the 
Gospel: that I must have, or I perish as an unbeliever, 
whatsoever character I have gone under, or have thought 
myself to have. Why, how shall I do or know? Pray 
direct me in this, what kind of faith I must aim at, and 
not satisfy myself short of, or to be without? Why it 
must be, 

1. Such (and pray, therefore, aim at such) a faith as shall 
admit the Gospel revelation into your hearts. This isnot 
so obscure a thing as many, upon the first hearing, may 
account it. Do not you know the difference betwe2n re- 
ceiving a report by your ears only, and taking it into the 
heart? Suppose it were of some very great good news 
which you hear of in any uncertain way, so as that you 
apprehend no reason to believe it true? It enters your 
ears, but goes no further. Butif it be a great thing, and 
it comes with certainty, so as that no room of rational 
doubt remains concerning the truth of the matter; then it 
goes into your heart, and fills that with joy and pleasure 
and complacency. You sensibly find it exciting and raising 
an affection in you suitable to the import of the thing, it 
the Gospel be received, so that reception makes its own 
distinction visibly in it. ‘TI tell you glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” When the Gospel 
comes among you, and tells you that the great Majesty of 
heaven, whom you have offended, is willing to be recon- 
ciled to you, and hath sent his Son into the world en pur- 
pose to be the reconciler, and he died upon the cross a 
reconciling sacrifice; it is discernible, Gf you will inspect 
and look into yourselves,) whether that which you eall 
faith in you, of the Gospel and the Gospel revelation, make 
any such impressions upon your heart as is correspondent 
of so greatathing. Itis “with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” That isthe great business of inguirv, 
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What kind of faith will serve me unto righteousness, that 
I may be justified—that I may be counted righteous there- 
upon? Why, it is “with the heart man believeth unto 
zighteousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
‘unto salvation,” Rom.x. 10. And saith the apostle, ‘‘ ‘This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom 
Iam chief,” 1 Tim. i. 15. 

Have you received the Gospel revelation so, as “a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation ?’ ITs it accept- 
able, do you judge it worthy of your acceptation, of all 
acceptation ? Then your heart and soul embraceth it, and 
closeth with it. This the apostle speaks in that great 
summary of the Gospel, ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, (even the chief of them,) of whom I am 
chief.” 

2. Labour for such a faith as may inwardly unite your 
souls to Christ, revealed in this Gospel, and with God in 
him. Your faith is to take hold of him, and of God in 
him, so as thereby to come into a united state, a state of 
union with him, that you may thereupon be in him. It 
must be such a faith as whereby Christ may dwell in your 
hearts. “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith,” 
Eph. iii, 17. That is not spoken exclusively of God, for 
it is presently subjoined, ‘that ye may be filled with all 
the fulness of God.” All which fulness, isin him. Do 
not satisfy yourselves without sucha faith as that by which 
you may say you have now the son of God. God in him, 
in you, and with you. He hath given us an understand- 
ing, that we may know him that istrue. That understand- 
ing, to know him that is true, is faith, as it resides in the 
mind. But though it hath its first seat there, it doth not 
terminate there, for this immediately ensues, and we are 
inhim. In whom? In Jesus Christ the Son, who is the 
true God, and eternal life. We pass into union by this in- 
tuition, even into union with the true God, who carries 
eternal life in hisvery name. Such a faith as leaves you 
still at a distance from God and from Christ, do you think 
that can avail you? All that is in Christ is yours,as you 
come to be in him. “Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God. is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption,” 1 Cor. i. 30. In him once, 
and all is yours; whatsoever you need, whatsoever is suit- 
able to the exigency of your state. Are you foolish crea- 
tures, he is wisdom to you. Are you guilty creatures, he 
is righteousness to you. Are you impure creatures, he is 
sanctification to you. Are you enslaved lost creatures, he 
is redemption to you, if you be in him; but nothing at all 
if you be not in him. 

3. Labour for such a faith as may be transforming to 
your whole souls, Consider that the whole economy of 
the Gospel aims at this, the bringing of all, upon whom it 
shall have its effect, into the nnity of the faith, so that all 
come to unite in one faith, Eph. iv. 13. And what is to 
be consequent thereupon, the apostle tells you in what fol- 
lows there, supposing this once to be done, and that you 
are brought with the rest of sincere believers into the one- 
ness of faith, the unity of the faith which is common to 
serious and sincere Christians. As such then, I testify to 
you, that you are not to walk like other Gentiles, as if this 
faith, in which all sincere Christians were to unite and be 
one, should leave you but just like other men in your ha- 
bitual frame. ‘I say it, and I testify to you in the Lord, 
that you henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, in 
the vanity of their mind,” Eph. iv. 17. You had a heart 
alienated from that life. Will you keep that heart still, 
and call yourself a believer, and pretend to be come to 
unity of the faith? still to live with an habitual disinclina- 
tion in your heart towards God? This can never be. 
But if you have learned “the truth as it is in Jesus,” I 
tell you (saith the apostle) what that must be: it must 
come to this, the “putting off the old man, which is cor- 
rupt by deceivable lusts,” and ‘‘being renewed in the spirit 
of your mind,” Eph. iv. 22, 23. You are never come into 
the unity of that faith which belongs to all that shall be 
saved, till there be thereupon a divestiture and total inves- 
titure. A divestiture and “ putting off the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceivable lusts;” you must 
eease to be the man that you were before, and (as that 
which is intervening and central in the.case) there must 
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be a renovation even. in' the spirit’ of your minds, ai new 
heart and a right on being created and renewed in you, 
being renewed in the spirit of your minds; the inward seat 
of vital governing principles. If the spirit of the mind 
be renewed, that spreads influence through the man, then 
there is anew man put on. Not some slight, superficial 
change in this or that particular respect, but an entire new 
man. As he that is in Christ is said to be a new creature. 
There is a new creation introduced, the man is new. This 
must be, if your’ faith be to any purpose. The apostle 
blesses God for the Thessalonians, in that he could lock 
upon them, as those that were chosen to salvation by the 
remarkable and observable effects. The way that God had 
taken with them was, through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth; such a believing of the truth as 
had been accompanied with the sanctification of Spirit. 
Agreeably to that of our Lord himself, “ Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth,” John xvii. 17. 

4. See that it be such a faith as doth and shall govern 
your lives, so that you live by it, and thereupon cannot 
only say, I did believe seven, or ten, or twenty years ago, 
but I continually live by my believing. A man is not said 
to live by that which rarely happens to him, or once or 
twice in a life-time. We are to live by breathing, but we 
cannot do so if it be not continual. So we are to live by 
believing; ‘the just shall live by his faith.” That he is 
continually to live by all his days. Can it be thought that 
such a one shall be said to live now, because he drew 
breath twenty years ago? But that belief which is true, 
real, vital, will be continually repeating its acts and exer- 
cises. ‘The life that I live in the flesh (says the oe) 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, an 
gave himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. That is, if your faith 
be a right vital principle, and such as the Gospel means 
and signifies by the name of faith, it is such a thing as 
carries up the soul into a continual course, into an invisi- 
ble scene of things. There you have an invisible God, 
and an invisible Christ, and an invisible glory, still in 
view. There are some that talk of such a thing as a dou- 
ble sight, or a second sight, so as that they who have it 
have a visible world and an invisible world in view at 
once. I know no second sight like that of faith. That, 
indeed, will present an invisible world, and keep it in 
view before you, so that by it you will be more conversant 
in the world of spirits, with the Father of spirits, and 
with spiritual and invisible things; more conversant in 
your hearts, more with delight, more with savour and re- 
lish, than in this shadowy scene of things which you have 
within the view and under the notice of your sense. You 
will look upon this world ‘‘as that the fashion thereof 
passeth away ;” but by your faith (which is to you “the 
substance of things hoped for,” &c.) you will live above, 
you will live with God, you will live with Christ, you 
will live as on the brink and borders of eternity, ready to 
enter in, only waiting for a dismission hence—a call and 
translation thither.. ‘This is living by faith. 

For, the apostle having told us, Heb. x. 38. that ‘the 
just shall live by faith,” (repeating the ancient maxim out 
of the Old Testament, to signify to us that that is not the 
way of living for the saints at one time or age of the 
church of God only; but it is from age to age, through all 
the successions of time, this must be the way of believing,) 
then he tells us in thé beginning of the next chapter, what 
that faith is by which sucha man must live; to wit, ‘ The 
substance of things hoped for,” and “the evidence of 
things not seen.” Such a faith as represents God, and 
Christ, and heaven, and the invisible things, all as great 
and most substantial realities; clothed with a clear light, 
and so set and continued in view before your eyes. This 
is, that we are to live, not to have such representations 
now and then, but to have them statedly before us, and so 
to live and direct our course accordingly. But, 

2. I am also torecommend to you this other great thing, 
friendship with God. And in reference to that, I would 
also say somewhat both by way of excitation and direc- 
tion, I can speak but briefly to many things. For exci- 
tation consider, 

_ 1. Is it not your great privilege to live here in this world 
in a state of friendship with God? for what more exalted 
privilege is there to poor creatures living in mortal flesh ? 
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Here I live in flesh, dwell in fiesh; but it is in friendship 
with God. In low circumstances, amidst a great many 
troubles and difficulties, but in friendship with God. Who 
would not choose this way of4iving, when it is represented 
to our option, when it is propounded to us as matter 
of choice ? ‘ 

2. Consider there is no middle state (for you to whom 
this overture is made) between these two, a state of friend- 
ship with God, and a state of enmity to him; you must 
be either his friends or hisenemies. ‘There can be no neu- 
trality in this case; and will it not make a man’s heart 
sink within him to think of this ? I must either live God’s 
friend or God’s enemy. Dare I venture when the matter 
is laid before me as a matter of deliberation, to say, I will 
live the latter, I will live his enemy ? you that were alien- 
ated, and enemies in your minds by wicked works; you 
see how the case is stated: you must still be enemies in 


_ your minds, through wicked works, till youare reconciled 


and become friends. There is no neutral state, you must 


go from day to day, up and down in this world, either as 


_ God’s friends, or his enemies. 


. Consider that this friendship with God which we re- 
commend to you, and into which the Gospel continually 
calls you, is no impossible, no impracticable thing, for it 
is prescribed to us as a matter of duty : “every man as he 
is called, let him therein abide with God,” 1 Cor. vii. 24. 
“Tf aman say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 
Gohn iv. 20.) which speaks this living in the love of 
God to be therefore more difficult, because we see him 
not. But the strength of the argument goes upon that 
supposition, that it is a thing which cannot be dispensed 
with, notwithstanding the difficulty: and be it as diffi- 
eult as it will, it must therefore be supposed not to be 


impossible to live in the love of God, and in a state of. 


friendship with him, though he be invisible. ‘ How shall 
he love God?” implying that it is a thing, the thought 
whereof is to be abhorred, that a man should think of liv- 
ing in this world, and not to live in actual commerce and 
intercourse, to be kept up, and continued, with God in 
love. How shall he do it? It implies, that he must do it, 
and therefore the thing is by no means to be looked upon 
as impossible. And to pretend that it is impossible, is to 
ee that we have gone below our own kind, that we 

ave lost human nature, which, if it remain with us still, 
though we have flesh about us, yet our nobler part is spirit. 
And what, is it an impossible thing for a mind, a spirit, to 
converse with the great Father of spirits? Is flesh more 
akin to us than spirit, that supreme Spirit, that universal 
Spirit, that Spirit that diffuses influences every where 
throughout the world? Are we more alin to flesh, and 
fleshly things, than we are to this Spirit, whose offspring 
we are,and who isour Father? Therefore, it is not to be 
thonght or looked on as an impossible or impracticable 
thing to come into and continue in this state of friendship 
with God. “Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking 
for his mercy in Christ Jesus, unto life eternal,” Jude 21. 
What is matter of express precept, is not to be looked 
upon simply and absolutely impossible by a natural im- 
possibility. It is only so by a moral impotency, against 
which the aids of grace are to be expected and sought. 
And 

4, Consider that this friendship with God, as it is not 
an impossible or impracticable thing, so it is to be main- 
tained in the easiest and most unexceptionable way. Con- 
sider, that to enter,into this state is but to obey the Divine 
call, the very meaning and import of the whole Gospel of 
Teconciliation. We have the greatest assurances in all the 
world, that God is not difficult or hard of acquaintance; 
for he invites. Will he refuse whom he invites? The 
Gospel is sent to us to beseech us, in Christ’s name and 
stead, to be reconciled unto God. "Will he refuse that 
which he seeks? decline that friendship into which he 
calls us? He is “in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, thatsin mightnot be imputed,” or (which is the same 
thing) that righteousness might be imputed, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
“ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as if God did 


- beseech you by us; we pray you.in Christ’s stead, be ye 


reconciled to God.” We arecommissioned, and sent, and 
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do in Christ’s stead beseech you to be reconciled unto 
God. You may conclude, with the greatest assurance 
imaginable, that God is willing, and not difficult, as to 
entering into this state of friendship with us. And then 
there is as little supposable difficulty of continuing in it; 
for do but consider to that purpose these two things, 
1. That he is never far off; and, 2. That he is easy to 
forgive. 

1, That he is never far off. You will say, How shall I 
keep friendship with God? he is in heaven, I am upon 
earth. In heaven, yes, as to his more glorious manifesta- 
tion of himself. But he is not far from any of us, for “in 
him we live, and move, and have our being.” And this is 
told us, that we may seek and find him out, insomuch as 
he is far from none of us. So that now you may be with 
him as soon as you can think a thought. How easy is the 
way to keep up this friendship: only to be now and then 
at the expense of a thought. Where is God my Maker 2? 
that will not cost you dear. You have no cause to say, 
What shall I do for my friend? ‘Who shall go up to 
heaven to fetch him me down from thence, or who shall 
go to the uttermost ends of the earth to fetch ai me up 
from thence: No, he is with you; turn you but to him, 
and you will find him with you. Do but direct your 
mind, turn your thoughts inward, and you will find him 
with you. Indeed he often passes by, and we perceive 
him not. “Thou dost compass me behind and before, 
(saith the Psalmist,) and artacquainted with all my ways.” 
O how unaccountable is it to keep off ourselves, unac- 
quainted with him and his ways! And, 

2. He iseasy to forgive. Ay, but breaches may happen. 
I forget and neglect him too often, and am ashamed and 
confounded in my own sense; Iam afraid to look towards 
him any more. That must not by any means be. You 
must return, though it be with weeping and humiliation. 
And if we confess our sins he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, if it be not done triflingly, if it be not 
done without sense, if it be not done with an inclination 
and resolution to persist and go on in sin still. “TI ac- 
knowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid: I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lord ; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin,” Psal. 
xxxii. 5. The injustice of it. And thenit is added, ‘ For 
this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time 
when thou mayest be found: surely in the floods of great 
waters they shall not come nigh unto him,” Psal xxxii. 6. 
Who would decline such a friendship with him who 1s so 
easy to be reconciled at first, and still willing to forgive 
where there is not a wilful perseverance in obstinate rebel- 
lion against his rightful authority, and his abundant love 
and goodness? And consider, > . 

5. It is the way to bring your minds to ease in reference 
to all your more private concernments. You have difficul- 
ties in the world, you have troubles and straits, and know 
not which way to turn yourselves. Oh whata great thing 
is it to have such a friend, who invites you to cast your 
care upon him, for he will care for you. And then the 
peace of God shall hereupon keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus. cs 

6. It will keep you quiet in reference to public concern- 
ments. This is a very pitiable case, that when they see 
things run counter to their expectations, their aims, their 
designs and inclinations, they are full of anxiety, full of 
concern, full of dread and fear. They know not what will 
become of things. Oh what a heart-quieting thought is 
it, that all is in the hands of your friend, your great and 
wise friend, who docth as pleaseth him in heaven above, 
and in the earth beneath. And he will never manage 
things so, as that his true friends shall at last have any 
cause to complain. And then consider, " 

7. That all will be well for ever when you are caught up 
in the clouds to meet your Redeemer in the air, and to be 
for ever with the Lord. That being his declared pleasure, 
that he will have all his friends together eternally with him 
in one society, in one assembly, made up of an innumer- 
able company of angels and the spirits of just men made 
perfect. That they that have lived by the faith of Abraham, 
and been friends of God, as he was, may sit down vaith 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in his kingdom, and there 
reside for ever. In this Scripture we are told that “ Abra- 
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ham believed God, and it was counted to him for righte- 
ousness.” ; 

But some may say, What is that tv me, who live in the 

»world so many ages after? Why the Scriptures, as if it 
were on purpose to obviate any such thoughts, tell us, 
(particularly the apostle, Rom. iv. latter end, where he had 
been speaking of the same thing,) Abraham believing God, 
and its being imputed to him for righteouness, it was not 
for his sake that this was written, not for his sake alone, 
but for all that should believe with the faith of Abraham, 

who is the father of us all, 7. e. as believing under the 
common notion of believers. Not as if our faith were to 
be produced, or to be maintained, by any influences from 
him. But he is called the father of believers upon the 
same account upon which any one great and eminent in a 
profession, is said to be the father of such, to wit, a great 
example, as Jabal is said tobe the father of them that dwell 
in tents, and Jubal the father of them that handle the harp 
and organ. What was said concerning Abraham and his 
faith, and his friendship with God, thereupon, was not 
written for him alone, but for us too, that we are to live in 
the same faith and the same friendship with God as he did. 
~ I shall shut up all, by way of direction as to this, with 
only two words in general. You think it a very desirable 
thing (I doubt not but you do) to be in this state of friendship 
with God. Surely every one among us must say, if it bea 
desirable thing to live in a state of friendship with God, who 
would not live at this rate every day in astate of friendship 
with the great and glorious God of heaven and earth! I 
shall only say these two things by way of direction in 
reference hereto. 

1. Give yourselves up entirely unto this friendship with 
God; and do it with solemnity: so great a thing as this, 
entering into friendship with God, the great and glorious 
Lord of heaven and earth, the matter speaks itself that it 
ought to be done with solemnity. Makea solemn business 
of it; apply yourselves purposely to him, and tell him, Lord, 
Ihave heard thy mind, thy pleasure, thou wouldst have 

“souls that have wandered from thee, and been alienated, 
come into thine acquaintance and friendship. The Gospel 
under which I live hath told me so; I believe thy word; 
I come now to offer myself up unto thee, to be thy recon- 
ciled one, thy devoted one, thy servant, thy friend. “Thy 
servant, thy servant ; O Lord thou hast broken my bonds,” 
Psal. exvi. 16. But our Saviour would have us know, 


¥ that the notion of a servant is not to exclude that of a 


friend, as that of a friend is not to exclude the notion of a 
servant, but only to prevail and predominate in the state. 
The notion of friendship is in the Christian state to be 
predominate, and to be the principalthing. Tender your- 
self to God accordingly. We hear many discourses to this 
purpose; but with too many the matter comes all to no- 
‘thing, because we never make a solemn business of it. 
_ The entrance into sucha state, so sacred a state, if it were 
done with solemnity, there would sland a remark upon it, 
Ihave engaged myself in a state of friendship with God, I 
must live pursuantly hereunto. I hope you will think 
of this; such as come to learn how you might live in a 
state of friendship with God. Such as have any such 
design, I hope will think of this another time; 7. e. that 
when this state of friendship with God is once entered into, 
we must give ourselves up toit. And then, 

2. Mind it is a continued course ; otherwise, you trifled 
at first; never meant sincerely, never meant as you did 
pretend. Mind, I say, it is a continued course; And 
through your whole course. These are but generals; I 
have mentioned many particulars, at former times, to this 
purpose ; that, if you recollect yourselves, wou!d be of 
stated use to you. But all will come under this general; 
mind this often, that there is a friendship settled between 
God and me; I must in all things hereupon demean my- 
self towards him as a friend; that is, I must consult him 
in all, resign all things to him, cross him in nothing ; for 
friendship between him and us carries a peculiarity in it. 
If there were an equality between him and me, then it were 
something as between human friends, it may be. They 
may be equally wise, they may be equally great or equally 
mean; equally able to do for one another. But this is not 
the case here; this is not like common friends, as I for- 
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merly showed at large; and, therefore, there must be a 
constant reference to him in all things. We are in ali 
things to yield to him, to cross him in nothing. And so, 
when in all things we are to consult him, we are to take 
his counsel in all, and to stand in his counsel. Wot to be 
self-willed, not to say, we will walk in the way of our own 
hearts, whatsoever becomes of our friendship with him. 
You must always be true to him; you must always be- 
lieve him true to you. You must never be strange to 
him: always be free, unreserved, open-hearted. You 
must willingly agree to it, that he be privy to all your af- 
fairs. He will be so, whether you will or no, but it is 
that to which your hearts should consent, and in which 
your hearts should rejoice, so as to be able to say, Lord ! 
I know I can hide nothing from thee, and I would not if 
I could; I desire all things may lay open between me 
and thee, that there may be nothing hid, no veil drawn be- 
tween thee and my soul. Search me, try me, look into 
me. It is the pleasure and advantage of this friendship, 
to know that he can behold sincerity, and accept it, and 
reward it, and delight in it. And, therefore, you ae 
solve never to break off this friendship, but look upon him 
as your inseparable friend, and from whom you are never 
to depart. And say to yourself, this God shall be your 
God ; 2. e. your friend, your friendly ruler, for ever and 
ever, and shall be your guide evenuntodeath. Sothat you 
can never any moment of your lifesuffer an elongation from 
him that he should be far off, or keep long from you, but 
presently your hearts will miss him. And you will say, 
Oh! where is my friend? “I will seek him, pursue after 
him, as the spouse in the Canticles is represented to 
pursue after him whom her soul loved. This is my friend, 
where is he ? where is he? You will be presently upon 
inquiries, if he have hid himself, and seem to have with- 
drawn and retired from you; for this hath been the state 
of things between him and you in contracting this state 
of friendship, that this God shall be your God for ever and 
ever, and your guide even unto death. 


SERMON XXXVIIL* 
1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


Tue subject that I last’ finished, you find did connect 
faith and friendship with God. This connects faith and 
sonship to God. And the one and the other must be un- 
derstood (by them that will consider) to be of the greatest 
importance to us imaginable; so great that it is to be 
hoped the former is not forgotten, and this latter will not 
slightingly and negligently be attended to. os 

The words in themselves are an express doctrinal asser- 
tion, which I shall not need therefore to vary into other 
terms; ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
born of God.” It needs only to be explained and applied; 
for the explication of it, that you cannot, upon the first 
hearing of such an assertion as this, but think very neces- 
sary. For it may seem strange to unaccustomed ears, at 
least, that such a thing as this should be affirmed so general- 
ly, concerning believing Jesus to be the Christ, that every 
such a one should be said to be born of God. How amaz- 
ing a sqund may this carry with it to many who do less 
consider, or who understand less what the meaning of these 
terms is, to “believe Jesus to be the Christ,” and to “be 
born of God ;” the latter of these doth indeed, at the very 
first hearing, appear a very great thing—be born of God! 
It might even swallow up a man’s soul to think of such a 
thing as this, affirmed, of such worms as weare. We, that 
might “say to the worm, Thou art our father, and to cor- 
ruption, Thou art our sister and mother ;” to speak of 
such creatures as we, as of a divine offspring and heaven- 
ly progeny, as of persons born of God; how wonderful 
and transporting may it be to us ! 

But that only which ean make such an assertion as this 
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seem strange is, that while this is apprehended (as it is to 


be really and truly) a very great thing; for the most part, | 


such believing is reckoned a very little thing. It may, in- 
deed, seem a great thing toebe a son of God, one born of 
God; but the name of believing is become so cheap 
amongst us, and carries so little and so diminished a sound 
with it, that we are too generally tempted to look upon it 
as a slight, and small, trivial matter. But when these 
terms come to be opened and understood, it will be found 
that there is such a near affinity between these two things, 
being “born of God,” and “believing that Jesus is the 
Christ ;” that the one will be easily understood not to have 
any place at all where the other hath no place; that they 
can never be apart, but wheresoever the one is the other 
must be too. 
Our business therefore in the explication must be to do 
these two things; first, to consider the parts of this asser- 
FS then, secondly, to show their necessary con- 
xion with one another. 
abs I, We are to open the parts of this assertion severally, 
hich you see are these two, concerning Christ and a 
ine birth; “ believing that Jesus is the Christ,” and be- 
ing “born of God.” And, 
__1. For the former of these, what the import is of “ be- 
: lieving that Jesus is the Christ.” And as touching that, 
there are again, more particularly, two things to be stated. 
First, the thing to be believed, that Jesus is the Christ; 
and, secondly, the believing of this. 
_ (1.) The thing to be believed, that Jesus is the Christ. 
pray you attend to it. Much of the greatness of this 
thing, which is our present subject, to wit, faith concern- 
‘ing him, depends upon a right understanding what it is 
thet must be the object of this faith, and which is stated as 
" the object of it here. The thing to be believed is, that 
Jesus is the Christ. It concerns us greatly to understand 
this aright. It is not a trivial matter that is here repre- 
sented to us as the object of our faith, or the thing we are 
to believe. And that we may more distinctly apprehend 
it, we are yet to go lower, and to consider, first, the sub- 
ject of this affirmation unto which we are to yield our as- 
_sent, and give up our faith, which is represented to us only 
under one single term, Jesus; and then, secondly, what 
_we are to believe of this subject, that he is the Christ. 
_ [1.] The very subject itself must be truly stated; we 
must in our own thoughts determine of the person here 
spoken of, and concerning whom this affirmation is pro- 
nounced, otherwise we do nothing. Why, who is this 
Jesus of whom we are to believe that he is the Christ ? 
Take we heed that our thoughts do not wander here; for 
that would be fatal if they should, if they should wander 
to another subject. This, which isso peculiarly said con- 
~ cerning him, must be understood exclusively of any one 
else ; it is not spoken of any other, nor to be thought of any 
* other. That thereshould be herean error persone, a mistake 
-coneerning ‘he person spoken of, it may prove a most de- 
4 s tive error. ‘‘ Art thou he that should come, or look we 
_ for another?” This is the question which John directs his 
‘disciples to put to Christ for their information, not for his 
own, that he might gain them an opportunity of being con- 
_vinced and satisfied in the great and important question of 
_ that age; which yet could not be of greater importance to 
that age than it is to our own, nor of greater to John’s disci- 
ples than it is toevery one of us: and we see what our Lord 
saith to it, “ Tell John what you hear and see ;” such and 
such wonders are wrought and done. And he adds in the 
close of all, “‘ Blessed is he that is not offended inme ;” which 
words would carry a kind and benign import with them 
beyond all that cafi be expressed. But they carry withal 
an intimated menace, as any one may apprehend—“ Blessed 
is he that is not offended in me;” as if he should have 
said, Such aone hatha merciful and wonderful deliverance, 
“he that is not offended in me.”. But it is also as if he 
had said, Wo be to him that is; when so clear a light 
shines concerning me, and when there is so bright and so 
express a discovery; blessed is he that doth not stumble, 
blessed is he that doth not mistake, that doth not take one 
for another. ‘The intimation is plain, nothing but wrath 
and vengeance and wo must hang over the guilty heads 
of them that do take one for another in such a case; and 
when the light that shines is so clear, so as that none can 
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be guilty of a mistake, bay must be a wilful mistake 1f 
any should take another for me. 

And you see how this one person is notified here, only 
by the name Jesus, as the subject of the affirmation, the 
Saviour. A name that signifies the aptitude of the person 
unto the office that he was to bear and manage. You 
know it was foretold and directed by the immediate coun- 
sel of Heaven, that he should be called Jesus; “ And she 
shall bring forth a son, and thou shi it call his name 
JESUS ; for he shall save his people from their sins,” 
Matt. i. 21. It was a rivalling of the hero of the world, 
who did affect such titles, and even that very title, which 
the pagans did therefore bestow sometimes upon their gods, 
and sometimes upon their kings, to wit, Saviour; the 
usual name among them of Jupiter, and with which some 
of their great princes did dignify themselves, and affected 
to be dignified by, as particularly Demetrius Soter. This 
was an affectation among the great ones of the world to 
claim this very name. Well, our Lord will be known to 
be the Jesus. This name is his, appropriated to him, to 
signify to persons one that is to save as no other could, 
that was to be so eminent and so glorious a Saviour; that 
person distinguished from others by the specifying cireum- 
stances (or the individuating circumstances rather) that did 
attend him. That Jesus who was born at Beihlehem, 
and lived at Nazareth, and was crucified at Jerusalem, 
commonly known there by this name, the name Jesus. It 
is of him peculiarly and alone that this is sajd, he isthe | 
Christ. . 

[2.] And that is the thing that is to be believed con- © 
cerning him, that he is the Christ. The former was the 
personal name, this the name of office, and speaks of the 
person as invested with his office, or affirms that investi- 
ture concerning his office that he is invested therewith. 
This indeed is variously expressed, that is the attribute © 
given to the subject under this latter name. Sometimes 
the same thing is said concerning the believing this Jesus 
to be the Son of God; that doth equally entitle to the 
same great privilege, and brings a man into the same safe 
state, implies the same change and transformation upon 
his soul, as you see in the foregoing chapter of this epistle 
at the 15th verse, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” Some- 
times the meaning and import of this expression, “is the 
Christ,” is signified by that conjunction with the other, 
both conjoined, that is, that he is the Christ, and that he is 
the Son of God. When our Lord demands of Peter, 
“Whom say ye that I am ?” (Matt. xvi. 15.) the various 
opinions are given, some saying he was Elias, some say- 
ing some other of the prophets. Well, but what say you, 
Peter, and the rest, that 1am? “ ‘Thon art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” saith Peter. So you have hoth ~ 
conjoined in reference to the same person, as in John xx. - 
31. 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye might have life through his name.” ‘These passages 
plainly intimate to us thus much, that to affirm that Jesus 
is the Christ, and that he is the Son of God, comes all to 
one, it amounts to the same thing. To say concerning this 
person believingly that he is the Christ, or that he is the 
Son of God, there is an equivalency in the one of these to 
the other. Sometimes a third expression, of equal import 
to either of the others, or both the others, is used; “No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.” A strange saying too, as this of the text seems 
to be, 1 Cor. ii. 3. there “Lord” is the name of the office 
too; the usual style by which he is spoken of in the New 
Testament, and in some places of the Old too; “ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool,” Psal. cx. 1. It only 
imports that universal and sovereign dominion that did 
belong to the mediatorial office, the thing signified: by the 
name of Christ. ‘He is Lord of all,” Acts x. 36, A 
thing that seems slid in by the apostle in the stream and 
eurrent of his discourse ; “he is Lord of all,” saith he, in 
a parenthesis; and so he goes on, dropping that by the 
way; and no man can say that he is so “ but by the Holy 
Ghost,” to wit, with a correspondent. disposition of soul 
internally, vitally, and practically acknowledging him, and 
subjecting his soul to him as Lord of all, as the Lord, 
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he into whose hands all power is put both in heaven: ai ity in then 


earth. 


this again is used as an equivalent expression, “ that he is 
the Son of God,” or, “he is Lord of all,” this only repre- 
sents and gives us an intimation of the state of the case at 
that time. He appearing now in the fulness of time upon 
the stage of this world, various opinions there were of him, 
some mistaken ones, some very malicious ones, and some 
that were right and true; this begat a great controversy ; 
it was the question of the time, and the determination of 
it the right way called the present truth; to wit, the great 
question concerning this Jesus, who, and what he was; 
“T speak these things,” saith the apostle, “ though you 
know and are established in the present truth.” The main 
dispute lay between them on the one hand, who believed 
him to be the Christ, or the Son of God ; and them on the 
other hand, who apprehended him to be a deceiver, an im- 
postor and blasphemer, for saying truly who and what he 
was. ‘This was the true state of the question, he giving 
out himself to be the Son of God, calling the great God 
upon all occasions, Father—‘ My Father” hath directed 
me to do so and so, and to say so and so: he giving this 
out concerning himself, that he ‘‘ came down from heaven,” 
that he was “ the Son of God,” in a most peculiar and ap- 
propriate sense; and reporting concerning himself too, 
(which was of most absolute necessity unto the end and 
design of his coming,) that he might bear the office of Christ 
and the Messiah, and that he was the Son of God, the 
determining the one of these on his part would determine 
and conclude the other. Whereas he did upon all occa- 
sions intimate that he was the very person that should 
come, the Christ, the Messiah, and also that he was the 
Son of God. If it were true that he was the Son of God, 
it was impossible that could be false that he was the Mes- 
siah, that he was the Christ. For no one could-imagine 
that the Son of God should bring down a lie from heaven 
and diffuse it among men: therefore to say he was the 
Son of God, was to say he was the Christ too; that is, it 
plainly implied that whereas he said both, it was impossi- 
ble he could be the author unto men of a false affirmation 
concerning himself: and therefore, if he were the Son of 
God, he in whom the Divine nature was in conjunction 
with the human, in whom the glory of God shone so as to 
characterize him the only-begolten of the Father, (John i. 
14.) if it were so avowing himself to be the Christ, the 
Messiah that was to come, that had been so long expected, 
even at that very time, he must truly and really be so. 
And so there was no medium between these two, his being 
the Son of God, and his being a deceiver and impostor ; 
no medium, for if he was not the one, he was the other; 
if he was not the Son of God, he must deceive in saying 
he was the Christ. But he being the Son of God, that 
being sufficiently evinced, or evident that he was so, must 
give sufficient credit to this afirmation concerning himself, 
that he was also the Christ, he that was to come, so as 
that there was not another to be looked for. 

Now what this Christ signifies, and what the affirming 
this Jesus to be the Christ must import, have been hinted 
to you already. But it is to be more distinctly considered. 
It is (as you have heard) a name of office, as the other is 
a personal name. And this word signifies his unction to 
that office; so Messiah signifies, in the Hebrew language, 
and Xprs-os in the Greelr, an anointed person, and the im- 
port of that must be collected from the known usage of this 
and of former ages, and the continued usage of the same 
thing, even to this day, in all successive ages since; that 
is to invest and inaugurate persons into high and great 
offices by unction or anointing. And two things, as to this 
person, this unction must signify, when it is said he was 
anointed above his fellows with joy and gladness, to wit, 
with triumph, (as high triumphs have been always used to 
attend the inauguration or coronation of princes,) two 
things as to him this unction must signify: 1. Authoriza- 
tion, and, 2. Qualification. The former of these is rela- 
tive, and the latter real. 

First, Authorization ; the conveying to him all the au- 
thority belonging to the high office of Mediator. He is the 
person authorized, (as the inauguration of princes signifies 
that,) either conferring or acknowledging the high author- 
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elonging to their high office. a mee 
he Fath ed” Ie carries the signature, the character 
of the great God upon him, as his anointed one, his sealed 
one, marked out for the great work and office which he wes 
to sustain and bear. But, 

Secondly, It signifies qualification too. A real endow- 
ment, as well as that relative one. “‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me,” Isaiah 1xi. 1. 
It signifies that mighty plenitude of the Spirit which de- 
scended and flowed down upon him, whereby whatsoever 
was requisite to the faithful and successful discharge of 
the work and business which was conferred upoa the man 
Christ, the Divine nature being so intimately united with 
the human, it signified that all the fulness of Godhead did 
come to inhabit this man, and so to suit him every way 
for the great affairs of that high and important office into 
which he was now put. 


the opposers of that time, and of all after-times; who w 


And this was the thing to be believed in opposition ote 
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of two sorts then as they have been continually since, 
wit, pagans and Jews; the former whereof did disbelieve - 
that there needed to be any Messiah at all; and the latter 
disbelieved that this was he. ‘The former could have no 
apprehension that there was any need of a Messiah or a 
Christ at all. That was the case of the pagan world ; and 
much less could they believe that this Christ should ever 
need to be crucified: and therefore the doctrine of him, 
and especially of his cross, was to the wise pagans foolish- 
ness. What needs any such transaction between God and 
men in such a way as this, that there were come down one 
from heaven into this world, to die upon earth a sacrifice 
to the justice of Heaven? Who can imagine such a thing 
as this, say the wiser pagans. There is no need of any 
Christ at all, say they. 
The Jews, they were taught long before to apprehend 
and believe there was need of a Christ; though they mis- 
took much here what he was to do, and what the business 
of his office and coming was; but yet they had that Gospel 
among them, under veils and shadows and typical repre- 
sentations, which did only hold forth to them what was the 
business and errand upon which Christ came into the world. 
All their sacrifices taught them, and no doubt to whom an 
understanding was given, as this apostle’s expression after- 
wards is in this same chapter, “‘ They who had the given 
understanding to know him that is true,” verse 20. they 
did understand that the sacrifices under their law, and 
offered according to the direction of it, must terminate in 
one greater sacrifice. They had that volume in their hands 
coneerning which it is said, Ps. xl. 6, 7. “In the volume 
of the book it is written of me, that when sacrifices and 
offerings will not serve the turn, (that is, of mean, abject, 
brute creatures,) I must come after all to do thy will, O 
God.” That is to be performed and done by me which 
those sacrifices were useless and insignificant for ; no other 
way useful but as they did point out me, who was to 
come, as the substance and fulness and accomplishment 
of them all. It was a thing generally taught, (whether it 
were understood or no among the Jews,) that there was to 
be a Christ, a Messiah, an everlasting high priest, as his 
office is sometimes dignified by that title, more eminently 
and principally in Psalm ex. “ Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek.” This the Jews found in 
the sacred records which they had among them, and in their 
hands. But yet when he came, they did not think this 
was he. Andso as that was a question between the pagans 
and Christians, whether there ought to be any Christ or 
no, So it was a question of equal importance between them 
and the Jews, whether this werethe person. And therefore 
that he doth with so much authority and severity charge 
upon those that he conversed among in the days of his 
flesh, If you believe not that Iam he, you shall die in your 
sins. It is not believing an indefinite Christ or Messiah 
to come, that will serve the turn now, now that there is a 
sufficient notification of the person; but now you are not 
only to believe that there is a Messiah to come, but now 
if you do not believe that I am he, you are lost creatures, - 
you die under the unatoned guilt of all your other sins, and 
under the superadded guilt of this sin, not believing the - 
revelation that is made by the great God of this his Christ, 
when it was made with so much clearness that it was im- 
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possible any discovery could have carri 
tive evidence with it than that did. This - 
thing to be believed concerning this Jesus. B 
will say, 4 oe ‘sy . 

_ (2.) What doth the believing of this import? Whatis 
it to believe it, so as to give a ground for this affirmation 
concerning the belief of it, that he is born of God? Why, 

. for this it is plain, in the ; 

First place, this believing that Jesus is Christ must carry 
with it an understanding and a judicious assent of the 
truth of the affirmation that so he ig; that he is indeed 

.the Christ. An understanding and judicious assent: it 
cannot be less. Faith concerning this so important athing 
. is not the act of a fool, it must be an act suitable to an 
intelligent, apprehensive mind; and therefore if this be 
not assented to with the understanding and judgment, it is 
as if it were not assented to at all. To assent to this, un- 
derstandingly and with judgment, is to apprehend some 
yalid and sufficient ground upon which it is to be assented 

. I pray consider this well; ungrounded faith is no 
faith: if there benever so clear and demonstrative ground 
upon which this truth is in itself founded, that Jesus is the 
Christ ; if it be not at all apprehended by me, if I believe 
this at random, if men will call that believing when I be- 
lieve and I cannot tell why, and I care not why, I believe 
as a matter of common hearsay or of uncertain report, I 
take it up from the people amongst whom I live. Such an 
ungrounded faith as this is a nullity, a perfect nullity, it 
goes for nothing; it is not believing, it is but-a hovering, 
fluttering opination, a vague opinion only I met with by 
chance, a thing that falls in my way; my religion, as I 
am a Christian, is to me a casualty. I am a Christian, but 
upon the same terms upon which they who livein the same 
country are Mahometans; and of the Jews, where they 
are of the Jewish faith, or infidelity rather. And this is 
all that the most have to say for their being Christians: 
that religion which was the religion of my forefathers, 
which is the religion of the country where I live, which is 
the religion established by law, which is the religion that 
most suits my external conveniences to profess. I could 
not commodiously (it may be not safely) live in the coun- 
try where I live, save on this profession, and not continu- 
ing this profession. That which is the ground of the be- 
lief of the most that go under the name of Christians, is 
but just the same, mutatis mutandis, that is the ground of 
their faith and religion who inhabit the pagan world, in 
all the most dark and dismal quarters of it; they take 
their faith the same way. The Mahomedans, though less 
gross pagans, take up their faith the same way. And so 
have the Jews done their faith the same way ever since 
Judaism came to be opposed to Christianity: therefore 
there must be some great flaw in this matter. 

- Most certain it is, that such grounds as do equally serve 
to infer falsehood and truth must be in themselves false. 
From truth nothing but truth can follow; but from false- 
hood sometimes that which is true, and sometimes that 
which is false (as circumstances may be varied) will fol- 
low. And it is plain, that from this ground a falsehood 
doth follow many times and often, yea oftener than truth. 
To wit, when the ground is that my religion is descended 

from my ancestors, it is the religion of the country where 
I live, it is established by law, it makes for my convenien- 
cy to be of this religion, it would be a great prejudice or 
Teproach tome not to be of it, or profess the contrary. 
These grounds will as well infer a falsehood, as they hap- 
pen to do truth in the present case, because they are com- 
mon grounds upon which all the mistaken and false reli- 
gions.in the word are equally foundedas well as the true. 

But then if the matter beso, see what you are to account 
or reckon concerning such an ungrounded faith, be the 
matter of it what it will; if the grounds of it be false and 
wrong it is vain faith, as it is intimated by the apostle, 1 
Cor. xv. 1, 2.- “i declare unto you the Gospel which ye 
have believed, which you have received, which hath been 
preached to you, and wherein. youstand, and by which also 
you shall be saved, if you keep in the way that I have 

reached unto you, unless you have believed in*yain.” The 

reek word there used signifies sometimes temere ; some- 
times frustra ; when it signifies the former, it is believed 
without Rieu when it signifies the latter, it is believing 
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without effect, Wher I 


Both ways faith may be vain. 


ionate ground, that is, I believe a divine truth, but with 
no divine faith, or not relying in my belief upon a divine 
testimony, which is the thing that specifically distinguisheth 
divine faith from human faith. The faith is as the ground 
of itis. If my faith rest upon a human testimony, it is 
a human faith; if it rest upon a divine ground, then it is 
a divine faith, and the efficacy of it is proportionable to 
the ground of it. Do but observe that, 1 Thess. ii. 13, the 
apostle gives thanks for those Thessalonians, “that they 
received the Gospel not as the word of man, but as it is 
indeed the word of God, which effectually works in them 
that believe.” We. can never believe aright that Jesus is 
the Christ, but as taking it upon the authority of a divine 
testimony. ‘He that believeth not hath made God a liar, 
because he believeth not the record he hath given. of his 


| pontion a thing without any ground, or without any pro- 





Son.” Why do I believe Jesus to be the Christ? because 
the eternal God hath given his testimony concerning him 
that so he is. This never enters into the minds of the most. 
They never consider who testifies this; only this is a com- 
mon opinion, and they have happened upon it. But a tes- 
timony from heaven concerning him, hath ayerred and 
affirmed him to be the Christ, is that which must take hold 
of men’s souls, and come with power upon them, if ever 
they do in truth believe that Jesus is the Christ. A man’s 
believing comes all to nothing without this, that there isa 
divine testimony. But how such a divine testimony is to 
be evidenced to be divine, or may appear to be.so, will be — 
matter of after-consideration, as that also will, what x6 
imported in being born of God. Such a faith as the Gos- 
pel requires, and challenges to this truth, that Jesus is the 
Christ, it carries that mjghty and marvellous power along 
with it as to transform a man’s soul, to make him a new 
man. Any man that pretends to this faith, he is but just 
as he was before; the same man that he was, as vain, as 
earthly, as carnal, as strange to God, he lives at the same 
rate of ungodliness that formerly he did, or that other men 
actually do; for this man to pretend he believes that Jesus 
is the Christ, it is a pretence that carries its own confuta- 
tion and shame in it. 

_ He that understandingly believes Jesus to be the Christ, 
to wit, that understands why he believes it, and what this 
Christ was appointed for, to reconcile, to reduce us, and 
bring us back to God, to entitle to the divine favour, and 
to engage us in the divine communion; such a man as 
doth in good earnest believe this, is quite another man, as 
if he were but new born. Here is acreature produced that 
was not before; it is as if you were newly come into the 
world, and into being. If you do sincerely and truly be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, it is a thing that speaks you 
just new born ; that is, you are born quite another creature ; 
as we shall have oceasion further toshow. “Old things 
are done away, and all things are become new.” This 
faith cannot be unaccompanied with such an impression 
on the soul, that makes a man a godlike creature in com- 
parison to what he was before; for every one that is born 
of God is like God by that very birth. It is true, that a 
thing may be made by another that is not like him, but 
what one begets or is born of him that hath the same na- 
ture, that bears his natural image; it is a creature new- 
produced, that intimates 'God, that resembles God, in whom 
this faith obtains concerning Jesus that he is the Christ. 

Ihave chosen to insist upon this subject upon that ac- 
count, and with this design, (as many things have been 
spoken of the same import, and upon the same design from 
time to time,) that we may not impose upon ourselves, and 
be cheated by the name of faith instead of the thing. Will 
the shadow of faith save a man? Willit save a man tobe 
called a believer, and to be no such thing? That faith that 
terminates upon Jesus as the Christ, which will save a man, 
must so transform him too, so as that he may truly admit 
to have it said of him, this isa man born of God. I see 
his faith makes him quite anew man throughout; for he 
was a stranger to God, an enemy to God, lived in all man- 
ner of ungodliness; but O! what a change is wrought! 

Now he resembles God, now he doth like God; he makes 
it his business to do good; the divine excellencies shine 
in him, and are conspicuous wheresoever he goes, and in 
whatsoever he does. To-talk of-one believing Jesus to be 
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the Christ, who doth not appear to be born of God, doth 
not appear to be of a heavenly descent or birth, you may 
as well say such a one is a star, oran angel, as a believer. 
A believer, and one born of God, are expressions that do 
signify alternately one another as broad as long; so that 
every believer is born of God, and that every one that is 
born of God is a believer. 





SERMON XXXIX-* 
1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, s born of God. 


I ave spoken to the general ground of this believing 
Jesus to be the Christ, to wit, upon that testimony which 
God hath given concerning him, that so he is. : 

But then there are many subservient grounds which 
have that use to notify us to the divinity of this revelation, 
or of this record; or whereupon we have reason to judge 
the testimony divine. And they are such as these: 

[1.] The many prophecies that went before of him. The 
testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy, Rev. xix. 10. 
God speaking by the mouth of all his prophets (asif all had 
but one mouth) concerning his Christ; so conscient and 
agreeing was their testimony, though in several successive 
ages. ‘Of him bearall the prophets witness,” Acts x. 43. 
“And which of the prophets haye not your fathers perse- 
cuied? And they have slain them which showed before of 
the coming of the Just One;” as dying Stephen speaks, 
Acts vii. 52. It would be a long business, and (1 hope) 
among you not necessary, to recite all the prophecies, more 
ancient and more late, which were in the several ages given 
concerning Christ before he came. He refers himself to 
all the Scriptures that were then in his time extant, to wit, 
those of the Old Testament, and those particularly of 
Moses. ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think to 
have eternal life, and they are they that testify of me,” 
John v. 39. He must refer there principally to the pro- 
phetical writings contained in those writings. And he after- 
wards runs back as high as Moses, the penman of the first 
sacred writings. Moses (saith he) wrote of me, verse 46. 
But if ye will not believe Moses’ writings, how will you 
believe my words? Great prophecies there were concern- 
ing him, even in the writings of Moses; and he wrote of 
times far back, even from the beginning, for he spake of 
2000 years and upwards, that the seed of the woman should 
break the serpent’s head ; a plain prophecy concerning this 
same Jesus, and that he was to be the Christ. That the 
sceptre should not depart from Judah till Shiloh should 
come; and that to him the gathering of the people should 
be. And how many express prophecies do you find con- 
cerning him afterwards in the books of the Psalmists. 
“Why do the heathen rage?’ 'The most express quota- 
tion that we have out of the Old Testament, that we have 
any where in the New, as to what afterwards follows in 
that Psalm, the apostle, Acts xiii. quotes particularly the 
second Psalm, saying, concerning this his Christ, against 
whom the heathen did rage, even as they did against the 
Father ;. “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 
I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. Ask of 
me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
The things that were said of him after he did come, to 
wit, that he was Lord of all. This was predicted and 
foretold concerning him so long before, that the heathen, 
and all the ends of the earth, should lie within the com- 
pass of his vast territory and dominion. T'oo great indeed 
to be called a territory: for all power was given him in 
heaven and in earth. He is Lord of all. It. would be 
endless to recite all the passages to you which have this 
manifest application. Jt was foretold concerning him by 
the prophets, that two natures were to meet in his person. 
An admirable discovery, and a most express and plain 
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one, that is, that one and the same person was to be born 
achild, and to be the mighty God. “Isaiah ix. 6. “To us 
a child is born, unto us a Son is given; and he shall be 
called Wonderful, The mighty God, The everlasting Fa- 
ther.” In reference to us, he fitly hath that title too. Not - 
in reference to the Trinity, but in reference tous. His 
divine original was plainly there presignified to us, as in 
other texts of the Old Testament.. “ The Lord said unto 
my Lord, sit thou at my right hand.” And the land which : 
he had a more peculiar relation to, is called Emmanuel’s 
land, God with us.” That his goings forth are said to be 
“from everlasting,” even his, who was to be born at Beth- 
lehem, Mic. v.2. Many most circumstantial things, as 
well as those great and substantial ones, were predicted 
and foretold; the punctual correspondence whereunto of 
the event did most plainly declare the divinity of the tes- 
timony. That is, that those were most divinely inspired 
prophets, who could at so vast a distance of time testify 
such and such things concerning him. Well might the 
Spirit of prophecy, working in those prophets, be called 
the testimony of Jesus. As when the parting of his gar- 
ments by lot, before spoken of, the piercing of his hands 
and feet, the giving him gall and vinegar to drink, with 
many more such things; and that he should be born at 
Bethlehem, when, as that was a casualty, humanly speak- 
ing it was no more than so, his mother being surprised 
‘upon a journey, and passing through that place. But 
these things I must not insist upon. a 

[2.] It speaks the divinity of that testimony given con- 
cerning him, that he entered in so extraordinary a way’ 
into this world. I may in the highest sense say, that he 
had so illustrious a birth. Illustrious, not by any thing 
of lustte derived and borrowed from this earth ; that was 
too mean a thing to make his birth illustrious; but as he 
was of heavenly descent, the illustriousness of it was by 
a light and glory which did accompany it from heaven. 
His birth was not signalized by the state and pomp of 
embassies from the courts of we know not how many 
princes; but by the descent of multitudes of glorious 
angels, proclaiming it as “glad tiding of great joy” which 
should be to all people; and an extraordinary star, which 
signalized this, and which was the guide to those wise 
sages who by special divine instinct came to do a ho- 
mage to him, not without a secret signification of that 
right he was to have in the remotest parts of the world, 
and all the world over. They came eae far to pay that 
homage, and to signify that. his dominion akon be far 
and near. And, 

[3.] His most divine and heavenly doctrine was might- 
ily subsidiary unto this record of God concerning him, 
that he was the Christ and his own Son; for how did he 
often, when he spake, transport his hearers! How were 
they astonished sometimes at his doctrine, (as Matthew 
vii. latter end,) for there were such characters did attend 
it as manifestly did distinguish it. He taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes, though they were 
authorized teachers among that people too. ‘The ear that 
heard him blessed him, and the eye that saw him bare wit- 
ness to him. You find, Luke iv. 17. that when he had 
pitched upon a text in one of the synagogues, to wit, that 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,. 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach glad tidings 
to the poor;” when he.came to dilate upon that subject, 
all the assembly are amazed, wondering at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth. And when the 
officers are sent to apprehend him, and bring him before 
the judicature at Jerusalem, they come back confounded 
men, without their errand’s end; they are examined, and 
inquired why they had not brought him ? say they, ‘Ne- 
ver man spake as this man; a divine person, we ware not 
touch him, we dare lay no hand upon so sacred a one as 
he appears to be.” And, ~ 

{4.] The wonderful works, which, through the whole 
course of his ministration, after he began, he continually 
did to testify and bear witness to the truth of what he ré- 
penteily affirmed concerning himself, that he was Chris‘. 

hen Jobn’s disciples were sent to him (not for John’s 
sake, but their own) to know, “ Art thou he that shall 
come, or shall we look for another?” (Matt. xi. 3.) ke 
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gives them an answer from what they might see and hear, 
“Go and tell John the things that ye see and hear; (that 
is ;) The blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the dead are raised, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he who shall 
not be offended in me.” Implying all this to be a sufficient 
testification who he was. And those words, (though they 
are mild and soft, and palmy and pleasant,) “Blessed is 
he that is not offended in me,” yet they carry a sting in 
them—they breathe terror too; for this plain intimation is 
carried in them, ‘Wo to him that is offended when so 
clear light shines, when there is so plain and manifest a 
discovery who I am: fearful is the case of that man who 
stumbles, takes offence, and cannot see when so bright 
light shines upon him, revealing me.” Unto these words 
of his he makes his frequent appeal, in his many conflicts 
with the Jews, when they charge him with the solitariness 
of his testimony. “Thou bearest witness of thyself, thy 
witess is not true.” ‘That he disclaims; though justly 
tells them too, that if he did bear witness of himself, yet 
his witness was true. But he did not bear witness of him- 
self singly and alone; “ My Father beareth witness of me, 
and the works that I do they bear witness of me.” And 
he returns it upon them, “If another comes in his own 
name, him will ye believe: I come in my Father’s name, 
and ye will not receive me,” John v. 43. 

[5.] The express yocal testimony (besides that stated 
one that we have in the sacred records) given again and 
again from heaven concerning him, at three noted times, 
his birth, his baptism, and his transfiguration. At his 
birth, by the embassy of angels, of which you have heard 
so much already; at his baptism, when ihe Holy Ghost 
_ descended as a dove lighting upon him, and that voice 

was heard, “‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” To be that Son of God and the Christ, (as the 
case is stated,) you have heard, must signify the same thing. 
They are put together often, “ Christ the Son of the living 
God,” Matt. xvi. 16. ‘ Christ, the Son of God,” Mark i. I. 
That being the great question of that time. He avowing 
himself to be the Son of God ; they charging him, who were 
his enemies, to be a deceiver and impostor: when that point 
indeed was gained, that he was the Son of God, no deceiver, 
no impostor, that must consequently include necessarily that 
he was the Christ ; because that he always testified concern- 
ing himself. And if he were the Son of God, he could not 
be the author of a false testimony, or of an injurious usur- 
pation of a dignity and office that belonged not tohim. And 
at his transfiguration, how solemn and how glorious was 
the vocal testimony from heaven concerning him, when-he 
took up, not all the disciples, but a competent number, (in 
common human estimate two or three being sufficient to 
prove the truth of a matter of fact in such a case,) he takes 
such a number as might certify the rest, and so publish the 
whole business to the world, when it should be seasonable 
and consistent with the design of such a manifestation as 
that was. When he had Peter, James, and John with him 
in the mount, where he was transfigured before them; and 
then, as the apostle Peter (who was one of the number, and 
an eye-witness) doth himself testify, 2 Pet. i. 17. and 
tells us what he had seen with his own eyes, and heard 
with his own ears. Many of you may remember I insisted 
_ largely heretofore upon that context. ‘“ We have not fol- 
lowed (saith he) cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty; for he re- 
ceived from God the Father honour and glory, when there 
‘came to him such a voice from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son,%n whom I am well pleased.” What 
place could there be left for reasonable doubt, whether 
God did not sufficiently own this Jesus to be the Christ, 
when there came “such a voice from the excellent glory” 
concerning him, to this same purpose, notified and testified 
as any matter of fact ought to be... And then, ; 

[6.] His most-amazing death, with so tremendous cir- 
etmsiances as the Se ta reports it; such as that, though 
he could not be brought to it but by consent, till he was 

leased in order thereunto to retract the glorious beams of 

is Majesty, that they might not withhold and frighten 
those, that were to be the executioners of that horrid tra- 
gedy, from doing the thing itself which the hand and 
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counsel of God had determined should be done. He is 
therefore said not to have his life taken from him; to wit, 
whether he would or no, but “he laid it down.” ’ There 
must be consent in the case; otherwise, had he let out 
those beams of majesty continually that shone so illustri- 
ously in him, even in the.very confines of that hour and 


| power of darkness that was coming upon him, they had 


not dared to do it. You see that the assassinates, that they 
are even at the first attack beaten aback by those appear- 
ances of him, those characters of divinity, that some way 
or other appeared, and their own dread, that they fall flat 
to the ground; so that he is constrained to veil himself, and 
draw some kind of cloud over that glory, that they might 
not be withheld from going on; though it was a thing that 
he must spontaneously yield to, or it could not have been 
done. But when he did yield to it, and it was done, with 
what amazing circumstances was it attended, that all might 
know how extraordinary a person he was! Immediately 
the sun withdraws his head. Such an eclipse ensues, the 
like whereof was never know in the world besides; and 
of which some nofed pagan writers give an account with 
wonder. The powers of heaven are shaken, so as that 
from that great pagan these words were extorted, “ That 
either the God of nature suffered, or the whole frame of 
things is suffering a dissolution.” The earth isshaken and 
torn; the graves are opened, and the dead arise, many of 
them, and go into the holy city. The Roman centurion, 
a pagan, (who was by office to superintend the execution,) 
upon the sight of all this, gives him the cause against the 
assassinates and murderers; to wit, that whereas this was 
the question, Is he a deceiver, or is he the Son of God? 
This was the question on which he died. He gives him 
the cause, saying, “‘ Verily this is the Son of God.” He 
speaks it in reference to the controversy then agitated and 
on the stage. What is this man, that here is dying, affixed 
to this cross? _ Was he what the Jews averred him to be? 
or was he what he averred himself to be? Why that is 
decided on his side by this impartial pagan. And, 

[7.] His glorious resurrection, by which he was declared 
to be the Son of God with power, and that upon which 
the stress of the whole cause was all along after laid. And 
it was the whole business of the apostleship to bear wit- 
ness to his resurrection. They were twelve of them. A 
sufficient number to testify that they had often seen him 
when arisen. The highest testimony that God could from 
heaven have given concerning him; that when he died 
under that false and malicious imputation, as a deceiver 
and blasphemer, that Heaven might own him to be what 
he said he was. Though it was necessary he should be 
permitted to die, yet he recovers, and is raised up from 
the dead, and made a glorious triumph over death; the 
pangs whereof it was impossible should hold him, and there- 
fore they are loosed; the pangs and bonds of it could hold 
him no longer. And, 

[8.] The wonderful fortitude and boldness wherewith 
his inspired disciples and apostles did testify concerning 
his resurrection afterwards, and that he was the Christ. 
That was the business of the apostolical office, to bear wit- 
ness to his resurrection; Matthias was chosen to fill up 
the number, and join with the rest to bear witness to the 
resurrection of our Lord, that all the world that way might 
know who and what he was. With great boldness did 
the apostles bear witness to the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus, and a divine presence was with them herein. They 
testified it from time to time, even to the very faces of those 
powers under which he suffered; by whose instigation, at 
least, if not by their authority. The sanhedrim, the Jew- 
ish magistracy, could not put a man to death at that time, 
they being wholly under the Roman power. -But they 
were the instigators; and yet from time to time, to their 
yery faces, do these poor illiterate men testify, that God had 
raised him from the dead whom ye have crucified, and 
him of whom ye were the betrayers and murderers. And 


‘this was-the thing that stung them and cut them to the 


heart. You think to bring this man’s blood upon us. 
But that they never spared to do. A most divine fortitude. 
That to the face of these powers, by whom such things 
were acted against our Lord, these men should, at the ut- 
most peril of their own lives, so oppose themselves and 
their testimony, who but a little before did creep and sneak 
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to the denial of our Lord, as you know Peter himself did. 
Before he was crucified, he did not know the man; after- 
wards he tells the greatest of them to their faces, You have 
been his betrayers and murderers. And, 

[9.] The terrible vengeance that hath followed hereupon, 
upon the nation of the Jews. A mighty subsidiary testi- 
mony. ‘Your house is left unto you desolate.” Our 
Lord foretold them how it would be. ‘Not one’ stone 
should be left upon another, even as to their temple, (the 
thing wherein they so much gloried,) that Should not be 
thrown down.” He weeps over self-desolating Jerusalem. 
“O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,” 
when he saw the calamity that was coming; but it came, 
and not a tittle failed of what was foretold, and according 
to what the prophets of old did foretell, “My God will 
cast them away, because they did not hearken unto him ; 
and they shall be wanderers among the nations,” Hosea 
ix. 17. That people, while they are yet in being in that 
scattered dispersed state, (wherein the world knows they 
are unto this day,) are a perpetual testimony, (hroughout 
all succeeding ages, of the truth of that Gospel and Christ- 
ianity which they with so horrid malignity opposed them- 
selves unto. And, | 

[10.] The marvellous success which the Gospel had 
since. Thatsuccess it had immediately after the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord: for he that descended, the same ascend- 
ed, “that he might fill all things.” Upon that ascent of 
his, what a mighty descent was there of the Spirit and 
power of God, that bore down all opposition! ‘The Gos- 

el was preached with the Holy Ghost sent down from 

eaven. And in this and that part of the world, you find 


there are solemn appeals. Do you not know what manner of, 


entrance we had in this place and that place, and how men 
“turned from idols to serve the living and true God, and 


to wait for his Son Jesus, who saveth from the wrath to’ 


come?” 1 Thess. i. latter end. How did the Gospel fly 
like lightning from one part and quarter of the world to 
another! How soon did it run through Judea and Sama- 
ria, and after that into remoter parts! 


heed of letting slip the things that they had heard. For, 
saith he, “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
hee which began to be spoken?’ And I may 
a b 

{1l.] The strange preservation of the Christian cause 
and interest through all successive times and ages. That 
when all the powers of earth and hell were combined to 


root and raze out Christianity, and all the vestiges and | 


memorials of it, that could never be effected to this 
day, That as the spreading of the Gospel was by no‘hu- 
man power, so no human power could prevail to extin- 
guish it. 

It was not in the way wherein the Mahomedan empire 
and religion did propagate themselves together, that this 
was propagated, to wit, by force and arms, and by the 
temptation of secularadvantages, but by its own native and 
self-recommending light and lustre, and great design. And 
as it was propagated by no human means, so by no human 
means or power could it be extinguished, but hath grown 
upon the world in spite of the world, except the assigned 
foretold time of the apostacy, that dark and dismal interval 
wherein that work hath been so long at'a stand, and out of 
which we are to expect its glorious revival. 

All these things do concur to evince that that Revela- 
tion which hath been made to us concerning this Jesus, 
that he is the Christ, is from God: and so carries an in- 
dubitable truth in it to be relied upon. And it is upon 
that main and principal ground that our belief concerning 
him, that this Jesus is the Christ, must be-built and _ rest, 
otherwise it is none of the faith which the Gospel claims 
to it. And it is all one to say the Gospel is a fable, and to 
believe it to be true and upon no ground, we cannot tell 
why or how. 


* Preached March 26th, 1694. 
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A vast circuit in) 
that age, and by the ministry of these very apostles. A. 
Gospel that began to be spoken by the Lord himself, but | 
was confirmed by them that heard him; “God bearing 
them witness with signs and wonders, and by divers mira- | 
cles and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” Heb. ii. 4. That by’ 
which the apostle doth enforce the solemn caution, to take | 
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SERMON XL.* 


1 John v. 1. 


Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Chaist, is born of God. 


We have gone on to show, what the believing Jesus to 
be the Son of God is. And so much having been said 
concerning the grounds, both principal and subservient, of 
this belief, I shall superadd hereunto in the . 

Second place, what I reckon is not less necessary con- 
cerning the properties of it, that you may the more dis- 
tinetly understand what sort of relief this must be that is 
to be given unto so great and important a truth, Jesus is 
the Christ. And I shall so state the properties of this be- 
lief as that they may visibly stand in that opposition where- 
in is requisite they should be set, to that common false 
belief which multitudes do satisfy and deceive themselves 
by at once to their destruction. You may, €adem opera, 
by the same east of your eye discern the properties of that 
common false belief, and of that sincere faith concerning 
this truth, that the one may be avoided and deelined, and 
the other may be aimed at with a restless endeavour and 
pursuit; so as that none may satisfy themselves till they 
can say, I find the belief of this great truth hath now its 
place in my soul, which will be finally saving to it. 

There needs both much caution and much light to avoid 
the mistaken false faith of the multitude concerning this 
thing. I call it false, not doubting any of you apprehend 
that it is too possible a thing that there may be a very false 
faith of the greatest truth. One may believe the most im- 
portant truth that can fall under human faith with a false 
faith. The thing is true that is believed in such eases, but 
it isnot believed truly. And that is the sort of faith which 
I would have you know and avoid. And when you know 
what you are not to rest in, you will with the same light 
discern wherein you may safely rest. About a matter of 
such importance as this, it very much concerns both speaker 
and hearers at any time to speak and hear im agonies, and 
with hearts full of solicitude, lest we should mistake our- 
selves in a matter upon which eternity doth so immediately 
and Siintela depend Now, ; ; 

1. The deceiving-false faith of the multitude in this 
matter is but negative; but the sincere belief of this great 
truth, that Jesus is the Christ, is a most positive act of the 
soul. The common belief in this case is but ‘a negative 
belief. Do you believe that Jesus is the Christ? Yes, 
shall one tell you off hand, without deliberation or doubt, 
Ido believe it. And what is the meaning of that? He be- 
lieves it only thus, he doth not believe the contrary. He 
hath no formed opposite belief in his mind, and therefore 
thinks himself a very good believer. ‘Whereas his believ- 
ing is nothing else but a negation, an utter negation; to 
wit, he doth not disbelieve it. As if he should say, your 
question is to me upon the matter a hew one, a new ques- 
tion, Inever thought much of the business. J never asked 
myself whether I believed Jesus to be the Christ, yea or 
no. And for my part I have no contrary belief, and there- 
fore hand over head he concludes himself a very gocd 
sound believer of this matter. But that faith which the 
Gospel claims, and which the necessities of souls do re- 
quire and challenge, that they may have life by Christ, it 
is a most positive act of the soul, wlierein the soul hath a 
real exercise. There is an exerted power of the soul put 
forth in this act, so that nothing can fe’ more positive than. 
that is. It is a substantial act of the soul, according as 
substance doth signify positive entity. And so is this faith 
called, it is the yery substance of the thing believed, what- 
Soever that be, Heb. xi.1. This other common faith hath 
ho sttbsiance in it. Grasp it, feel it, it is but a shadow, 
hath nothing of substance. Do, you believe Jesus to be 
the Christ? Yes, I do believe it; that is, tkere-is as much 
substance in it as their saying so; as much as there is in 
the sound of a word, and no more. It is a mere negative 


| thing, there is nothing positive in it. 


2. The former of these is an ignorant, but the other a 
most intelligent act, proceeding upon knowledge. The de- 
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ceived multitude, when they pretend Jesus to he the Christ, 
they believe they know not what; they say they believe 
Jesus is the Christ, but they never consider what they mean 
by Christ. When they say this Jesus is the Christ, what 
the signification of that name is they never trouble them- 

Selves to understand, they were never ‘at leisure to think’ 
of such matter. Indeed they have often heard the word, 
but they have-not a meaning in their minds correspondent 
to that word (Christ) what it imports, what signification it 
carries with it; and so what is affirmed concerning this 
Jesus when he is affirmed to be the Christ, they neither 
have what we speak nor whereof we affirm about it. Jesus 
is considered by them as an ordinary person that lived so 
many years ago; but to say of him, that he is the Christ 
you might as.well have said nothing: they believe hand 
over head, but they believe they know not what. 

But, now, when any one doth sincerely believe Jesus to 
be the Christ, he, believing it, understands what this Christ 
is, and what the name Christ signifies, the anointed one of 
God unto that great office of mediatorship between God 
and man; and was therefore every way qualified for the 
high and great work of that office, invested with that full 
authority which belongs to such an office. All power is 
given to him, both in heaven and in earth: one full of grace 
and truth: in whom all the divine excellencies were re- 
splendent and most conspicuous, which were to have their 
€xercise in the discharge of the work ofthis mighty office. 

_ So that the apprehensive mind ef a sincere believer in this. 
thing runs a vast compass; when it hears the name of. 


Christ, it traverseth heaven and earth; it runs through all | 
the creation ; fur go such @ ONE Olirist Is voncidcicu “over | 


all, God blessed for ever.” One that descended; the same 
that afterwards ascended, that he might fill all things. 
And he could- not be Christ else: one that must have.a 
universal bho alf minds and over all creatures: 
and one that can do whatsoever he will, both in heaven 
and earth, and all deep places; but whose kindness and 
benignity inclines him to the doing of all the good that any 
receptive and capable subject shall admit of; and to make 
many a one capable and receptive that is of itself quite 
otherwise. When such mighty texts as we find upon re- 
‘cord concerning Christ, these many glorious things that 
_ are spoken of him come in view, O how is such a one en- 
lightened by the lustre of any such text that speaks con- 
cerning Christ! Yes; that represents him to me, concern- 
ing whom my faith hath its present exercise, that it is for 
Jesus to be the Christ, to wit, that Child born for us, that 
Son given to us, whose name is Wonderful, Counsellor, 
-The. mighty God, The everlasting Father, the Prince of 
peace. Jesus is the Christ; that is, he is the wonderful 
counsellor. When again we are told in Scripture that this 
is he who was in the beginning with God, and that he was 
God, and by whom the worlds were made, and that without 
whom nothing was made that was made; that came and 
descended, the eternal Word and Wisdom of the Father, 
and was made fiesh and dwelt amongst us, and his glory 
shone as the glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. Yes, this is my Christ! I believe 
that that Jesus who dwelt at Nazareth, born at Bethlehem, 
was such a Christ. He by whom all things-were made, 
visible and invisible, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
powers, things in heaven and earth; this is my Christ. He 
that is the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the 
_ Lord God Almighty. He that was dead and is alive again 
‘and livesfor evermore, and hath the keys of hell and death. 
This is my Christ. The name Christ fills such a man’s 
soul with light and glory, even in that very instant when 
he believes this JeSus to be the Christ; so as that admitting 
him into the mind under this notion, it insensibly admits a 
deity in his all-comprehending fulness. 

He doth not believe a trivial thing concerning this Jesus, 
when he believes him to be the Christ, but believes him to 
be all in all. This is my all, and the universal all unto 
whosoever they are that shall come to partake felicity by 
him at length. This is nothing like the mock faith of the 
multitude, that think themselves well if off-hand they an-. ere § 2 
swer you the question when you ask, Is Jesus the Christ. | portance is. But it isa very great difference that appears 
Yes-+But they neither know nor consider what Christ ; here between belief and belief. A belief that never moves 
means, nor what they attribute to this Jesus, in calling | my soul, and is as if it had never touched it. According 
him the Christ. Again, ; as some fantastically speak (your enthusiastical writers 


3. That former belief concerning him, it is a dubious, 
hovering, and fluctuating thing, The sincere belief of this, 
that Jesus is the Christ, is peremptory, and full of a con- 
comitant certainty, and thorough persuasion of mind con- 
cerning him that so indeed he is. As to the former, what 
do you think? “Was that Jesus the Christ, or are we to 
look for another?” Here the mind hangs in a dubious sus- 
pense, and they rather say, No sure, we are not to look for 
another, because he came so long ago, and there hath no 
other appeared since. But concerning the sincere believer, 
this is the character under which we may conceive of him, 
John vi. 68. ‘We believe and are sure that thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God.” Many minds in those days hung 
in doubt; and less of doubting may appear among us, be- 
cause we seldom hear the question Med. With many, 
the mind hangs on a suspense and indifferency. Is this 
the Christ, or is another to be he? Why, this is as good 
as another; this may do as well as-another; and for many 
years we have heard no talk of another, nor do we hear 
that for many an age by-past. But, saith the sincere be- 
lever, we believe and are sure that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. A sincere belief in this matter 
determines the mind, so that there it pitcheth. As it is 
when the balance is cast, and gives over quivering, here 
we are ata point. ‘Whom say ye that Iam ?” saith our 
Lord to them, Matt. xvi. 16.° And Peter answered for the 
rest, “‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” See 
how our Lord owns and accepts his faith, ‘Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unta thes, buf 2.7 Pather Who is in heaven.” Thus it 
iS when a divine revelation shines into the heart. I am 
afraid that that belief is too great a rarity in our age, con- 
cerning which it may be truly said, it is not by the product 
of flesh and blood. O! how few are the souls that may 
avow it before the Lord, I have that belief in me, of Jesus 
being the Christ, that comes not from flesh and blood. It 
is not flesh and blood that hath prompted to this, but a 
divine light and mighty power from above upon my soul. 
And it issuch a faith that makes a blessed man. “ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona.” ‘O! blessed man, that sucha 
faith as this hath entered thy soul, that such a beam of 
heavenly and divine light hath been struck down into it.” 
It is a great thing if, laying our hands upon our hearts, 
we can apply this pronounced blessedness to ourselves, as 
much as if it had been said to us by name. O! blessed, 
thou such a one, thou John, Thomas, flesh and blood hath 
not revealed this unto thee, but the eternal Father, he hath 
revealed his own Son, he hath taught thee to own him for 
his Christ, and his own Son. We believe and are*sure; 
such a belief as carries a certainty with it, not that doth 
altogether exclude, at some certain intervals, a formido 
oppositt. "There may be that which morality and policy 
is wont to style a plena voluntas, where there is a determi- 
nation strong enough to carry a man to consequent acts. 
And so there may be a plenum judiciwm, not that totally 
excludes every degree of the contrary, but that prevails 
over every such degree; and so is determinative, carries 
the course and current of a man’s practical power with it, 
consequently and agreeably thereunto. So we are to con- 
ceive concerning this certainty, that Iam not in that du- 
bious suspense, whether this Jesus be the Christ as thereby 
to surcease and desist from that which ought to be conse- 
quent thereupon, to wit, venturing my soul upon him, de- 
voting myself to him, paying obedience to his laws, laying 
the stress and weight of all my concernments upon his 
faithfulness, love, and fulness. It is certainty in such a 
sense, that prevails so far as to govern my consequent re- 
solutions and actions. And, 5 

4. The false deceiving faith of the multitude in this 
matter is cold and dead, unoperative and without efficacy ; 
let their hearts remain as stones or clods of clay under it, 
unaffected and unmoved. But this belief, when it 1s sin- 
cere, is vivid, lively, affectionate, and most efficacious; 

roductive of whatsoever is suitable and correspondent 
ereunto. A vast difference there is in this respect also! 
I am sure the difference cannot be greater than the im 
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among the papists, some of them) concerning theoretical 
knowledge, wherein they place the sum of all religion, that 
it doth tangere intangibiliter, it touches the mind as if it 
never touched it; indeed this is the deceiving belief of the 
multitude, they have a belief that so toucheth their minds 
that it cannot be perceived it ever touched it, it never 
touched their minds at all, but leaves them unimpressed ; 
there is no signature left behind, no mark, no character, 
by which it can be-said such a faith was ever there. That 
is, notwithstanding all the belief they pretend to concern- 
ing this Jesus, and concerning the great things of the 
Christian religion, (whereof this is the sum,) their hearts 
are as dead, as cold, as terrene, as unaffected, as if they 
had never heard of any such thing, void of all kind of im- 
pression. Dost thou believe Jesus to be the Christ, and 
retain a hard heart, a dead heart, a stupid heart, touched 
with nothing, having no sense, no feeling of any thing that 
this great truth carries so‘plain a signification of in it ? 
What doth this Jesus being the Christ signify? It plainly 
signifies the lost, undone state of souls, the miserable con- 
dition of men in this world, that there needed such a Jesus, 
such a Christ to descend and come down from heaven with 
such fulness and divine power. Whéh a man can believe 
Jesus to be the Christ, (as he said he doth,) but it never 


moves his soul one way or other; his faith makes no more | 


impression upon him than if he had never believed or 
neard of such a thing, or than if he had believed the quite 
contrary. Beno more affected with Christ by believing 
him to be the Christ, than if he had believed him to be a 
‘deceiver and an impostor; his heart-as-little tonched or 
moved with any suitable, correspondent impression of such 
a belief of his being the Christ, as if he had never heard 
of any such thing, or had believed concerning him the 
-quite contrary. Will we call this believing Jesus to be the 
Christ with a Gospel faith ? 

On the other hand, the sincere belief of this, that Jesus 
is the Christ; it worketh through and through a man’s 
soul—works down into every power and faculty. It is a 
faith that hath spirit in it, that penetrates and spreads it- 
self into all the regions of a man’s soul; as we read of a 
spirit of faith, 2 Cor. iv. 13. ‘“‘ We having the same spirit 
of faith,” (speaking of what had been said by David many 
an age before,) what doth that signify when he quotes him 
professing faith in reference to such a thing so long ago: 
and the apostle now resumes the matter, and saith, ‘‘ We 
have the same spirit of faith.” It signifies that faith, where- 
soever it hath been sincere and true, even in the most dis- 
tant times and ages, that may be supposed it is a spirit of 
faith,or it is a faith full of spirit. Sincere faith is a spi- 
ritual thing, a thing that carries life, and spirit, and power 
with it, wherever it is. Pray let us not deceive ourselves 
about this. They are mighty affections, which the belief 
of such a thing as this must excite and raise in those souls 
in whom it truly is; especially those two most correspond- 
ent unto the person concerning whom we have this belief, 
that he is the Christ ; to wit,reverence and love, and espe- 
cially that love which rises unto delight and high compla- 
cency, the joy taken in him of whom we have this appre- 
hension or this belief. 

(1) Reverence. This belief concerning Jesus, that he is 
the Christ, it fills the sincere believer with the profoundest 
reverence of him; so that he falls before him, saying, 
‘““My Lord and my God,” John xx. 28. He is acknow- 
ledged in his glorious greatness when any do sincerely 
believe this concerning him; he is beheld as on the throne ; 
he is considered as one that having purged our sins is 
ascended and sitten down at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high. It is a great thing to have this belief concerning 
him, answerably forming a man’s spirit into adoring pos- 
tures. He is now great in our eyes; a glorious one; one 
that we think it profane ever to look towards but with ve- 
neration. We dare not lift an eye towards him but with 
an adoring soul. O! my great, glorious, and exalted 
Lord. This is he whom God hath exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins. 
Him whom he hath sealed, to whom he hath given power 

over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many 
as God hath given him. With sucha reverence must this 
belief be accompanied concerning this Jesus, that he is the 
Christ, And then, 
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(2.) With complacency ; that love that hath heightened 
itself into a complacential joy thereupon. Do I believe 
this Jesus to be the Christ? O! how can a pleasant joy 
be thereupon but spread in my soul! As we find it was 
when this belief first began to obtain concerning him, John 
i. 35.. We read, that the two disciples of John having re- 
ceived the account, and being satisfied concerning this 
blessed one, having had John’s testimony, that he bare re- 
cord that he upon whom ye shali see “ the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove is thé Son of God;” he having seen 
this satisfactory sight, and acquainting the other two of his 
disciples, they run away with it, Oh we have iound the 
Messiah, who by interpretation is the Christ; so say they 
in transport. What a joy were these good men in, and 
how did it diffuse and spread among others! They run 
and tell others, Oh we have found Jesus, the Messiah, the 
Christ. It flies like lightning. from one to another, every 
one being the ready instrument to convey the pleasant no- 
tice which they had got concerning this great thing. The 


joyful Evenxa runs from mouth to moutlf, and from ear to - 


ear, and from heart to heart. Eenxa, Edonca, saith one to 
another, we have found, we have found the Messiah, the 
Christ. Have we indeed found him? Is it found among 
us that this Jesus is the Christ? O, what multitudes of 
transported souls would there be among us! For it is no 
excuse that this is no novelty among us: for it is a thing 
that never ought to grow old. As he is the way of return- 
ing sinners to God, that is always new and always living. 
It is a reproach to us to say that the notion is grown stale” 
among us,\of Jesus being the Christ. Instead of being 


grown old; it is grown to nothing; dwindled away to no-— 


thing. It looks but like a notion without any thing at the 
bottom, that we seem to account hath nothing of reality in 
it; from our apprehensiveness of the state of the case, 
and what the design of Heaven was in constituting such 
a one in that high and sacred office that is notified by the 
name Christ, it is thus become such a notion. But, what? 
are not the necessities free and urgent upon ts every day 
for which we did need a Christ? Nay, can we go to God 
without him? And can we live comfortably in this world 
without God?’ Nay, can we draw a breath without him ? 
Are not all things delivered up into his hand? And is not 
he constituted Lord of all? By the same thing by which 
we would pretend the commonness of this belief, and the 
ancientness of it, as a reason why it affects no more, we 
do (as it were) proclaim the nullity of it, that it doth not 
only signify little with us, but it signifies nothing ; it is an 
unoperative thing ; and to be a dead thing in this kind is 
to be nothing: as a dead man or the carcass of a man is 
equivalent to no man, and so is that faith (in the apostle 
James’s phrase) which is unoperative and works not, dead 
also. This faith that doth not affect the heart is but asa 
carcass without a spirit, which is for no valuable purpose 
and use to be reckoned otherwise of than a mere unformed 

iece of clay. An unformed piece of clay signifiesas much 

or any valuable purpose as that which is formed into the 
shape of a human body where there is no spirit, and when 
it is but a breathless thing. 

This of the operativeness and efficacy of this belief in 
contradistinction to the dead cold faith of the multitude in 
this matter, leads to what is yet further and more deeply 
to be considered concerning it; and that is, the residence 
which this faith hath in the will: for, being so efficacious 
a thing, it works itself into a government, a regency, a 
ruling power, into that which is the imperial faculty of the 
soul; to wit, the will, there it comes to have a throne 
erected, or rather there it doth enthrone Christ, so as that 
he comes to be exalted in a subject-will, and is actually 
entertained there according to that discovery the Gospel 
makes of him. And so next to this persuasion of the mind, 
which is to be distinguished from that which carries with 
multitudes the same deceiving, insignificant name—I say, — 
besides and next to that persuasion or assent of the mind, 
there is a compliance of the will that belongs to the essence 
of this faith. We believe this Jesus to be the Christ, so as 
to will him accordingly; or by our will to entertain him 
in a correspondent admission unto the design of the teve- 
lation. e acknowledge him, we own him suitably ac- 


‘cording to the import of this name Christ. 
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SERMON XLI" 
Sige 
1 John v. 1. 


Whosoever believeth that Jesus ts the Christ, is born of God. 


I suaniL now go on to clear the efficacy of this faith, 
which, if it be right and such as it ought to be, will diffuse 
2 mighty and efficacious influence through the whole soul. 
Tt will be as a great vital spring in the heart, that sets all 
the wheels in motion, and acteth every faculty and power. 
But its next and more immediate operation must be upon 
the will. So doth this belief, (as it were) transire, pass over 
from the mind into the heart, into the very centre, and 
therein especially and most principally the will, which is 
the chief thing that goes under the name of the heart in 
Scripture phrase. Its great effect is, that the will is pro- 
portionably framed, inclined, bowed, made to comply, 
according to this discovery and revelation that is made of 
so great and glorious an objeci; one in whom the soul hath 
so near-aad great a concern—‘ The Christ of God,” as he 
is called. This is the representation that is made in the 
mind, this Jesus is the Christ, ‘ Whom say ye that I 
am ?” Peter answers, (Luke ix. 20.) “ Thou art the Christ 
ef God.” Such a truth as this cannot be received aright 
into the soul, but itmust turn the whole soul, and especially 
the governing faculty, the will, so as that it shall be in- 
clined and bowed to him accordingly.._For it is never to 
be thought that there should such a revelation be made, 
not only in the Gospel, but in the mind, concerning this 
Jesus, that he is the Christ, but it is in order to some 
further purpose. He is not so revealed to be gazed 
upon, to be looked upon, but that the soul should be acted 
towards him and be carried towards him, according to that 
revelation and belief. ‘Therefore the great effect that is 
wrought by such an efficacious belief, is, the will’s consent 
that he shall be such to me, as this name (Christ) doth 
import; I consent to it, that he shall be Christ to my soul, 
and that consent takes in two things, reception and resig- 
nation. These two things I shall distinctly open to you, 
reception of him, and resignation of ourselves to him. 

. But consider we first what is more general here. This 
consenting act of the will, how that is the consummation 
of faith ; this is faith perfected. The bare assent or belief, 
that this is he, is inchoate faith, faith begun, faith tending 
to its end and perfection ; but this is faith in its end.. The 
other is faith moving towards Christ, this is faith resting in 
Christ. It is the acquiescence of faith by which he comes 


to have an inbeing in the soul, and the soul hath a 


pers of him. He dwells in the heart by faith. - It is 
y faith, thus considered, that he comes to dwell even in 
the very heart, in the centre, as the expression is, Eph. iii. 


17. The soul hath possession of him, and is said to have 


' 


him; ‘‘ He that hath the Son, hath life,” as in the 12th 
verse of this chapter. ‘This is the unitive act of faith, by 
which the soul closeth and falls in with him, asin the 20th 
verse of this chapter. He hath given us an understanding 
(there’s faith in the mind, a right belief or apprehension of 
him) to know him that is true, and we are in him that is 
true, even in his Son Jesus Christ, who is the true God and 
eternal life. 

There are considerable the same gradations in faith, as 


it relates to Christ, as there are commonly observed to be 


in faith as it relates to God, that is, Credere Deum, credere 
Deo, and credere in Deum. To believe that there is a God ; 
to believe God sfeaking to us in his word, revealing 
this or that to Us; and to believe in God or into God: to 
wit, to unite with him as our God, take him for our God. 
The same gradation is in faith as to Christ: you “ believe 
in God, believe also in me.” There is a credere Christum, 
credere Christo, and credere in Christum. 'To believe, first, 
that there is a Christ, in opposition to the pagan’ world, 
that never thought of any suchthing. Then to believe him 
to be revealing himself to be he, “I am he,” (if ye believe 
not that Iam he,) in opposition to the Jews, who indeed 
believed that there should be a Christ, that there must be 
a Messiah ; but who did not believe that this was he. And 
2 * Preached April 15th, 1€94. 
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then, again, to believe in Christ, or to believe into Christ, 
(as the prepositions used signify,) to believe into a wnion 
with him, in opposition to the formalists, or psewdo Chris- 
tians, the mere nominal Christians, that can believe (or 
say they do) against pagans, that there is or must be a 
Christ; or against the Jews, that this is he, but never he- 
lieve into him for all that, so as to close with him, as my 
Christ; unite with him, admit him into my heart and soul, 
so as that he comes to have his throne, not only his dwell- 
ing, but his seat of government in my very will; as the 
willis the governing faculty in the soul, Christ is the go- 
vernor, the ruler there in that seat of government. So 
(God Inows) he is believed in but by few even of them 
that bear his name, and call themselves Christians. We 
are as much concerned to have a faith concerning this 
Jesus, that he is the Christ, in opposition to formalists and 
nominal Christians, “as we are to have a faith in this mat- 
ter, in opposition to pagans and Jews: for it is all one how 
we perish, whether we perish under the name of pagans, 
or Jews, or false Christians, that never had the power or 
spirit of faith in Christ in them. 

And so much of this consent of faith in general. But 
more particularly, it carries (as I said),these two things in 
it, reception and resignation: recepti f him, and resig- 
nation of ourselves to him. There is in that faith, that 
will avail us unto salvation, taking and giving at the same 
time, complicated with one another. When we give we 
take, when we take we give. When we take him, we at 
the same time consent that we will be his, and that he shall 
be ours. This constitutes the covenant between him and 
us. And considering that he is to be covenanted with but 
as a Mediator, as Mediator of the Gospel, and that through 
him we finally and ultimately covenant with God, accord- 
ing to that, “ye believe in God, believe also in me:” you 
must believe me in your way to God. Why it is this that 
doth make up the entire covenant between God and us in 
Christ. We accept him, and God in him; we give our- 
selves to him, and to God through him. This is consum- 
mate faith, as you will seemore, when we have (as we in- 
tend) opened further to you what it comprehends. 

And that we may more clearly and distinctly apprehend 
that, there are several things yet more particularly to be 
spoken to; to wit, to let you know that this same faith 
concerning Jesus as the Christ, must carry with it, 

1. Suitable apprehensions concerning ourselves and con- 
cerning him. 

2. It includes in it some correspondent actings yet fur- 
ther to be considered. j 

3. It must be attended with some suitable qualifying 
adjuncts. - And, 

4. It must be attended with some concomitant disposi- 
tions and affections that are proper hereunto. 

1. It must have with it suitable apprehensions both of 
ourselves and him: for you see here is the most immediate 
transactions in this matter imaginable between us and him, 
when we are to accept him, and resign ourselves to him. 
Here must be then necessarily suitable apprehensions both 
of ourselves and of him. 

(1.) Of ourselves. When one goes upon such a trans- 
action as this with Jesus as the Christ, I must consider 
with myself what I am, and what mystate is. And, what 
am I, upon my most serious and inquiring thoughts ? 


7 
ri I find myself a creature under obligation to be 
governed by him that made me; and who shall be further 
obliged hereunto, if he that made all will further be fa- 
vourable to me. 

[2.] I must understand myself to be a miserable crea- 
ture. Itisas such I must have to do with this Jesus as 
the Christ. An undone creature, a lost creature. I do 
but touch upon these things. : 

[3.] Imust consider myself an offending creature, as one 
that am miserable by my having broken laws and rules, 
and who that way have brought myself under guilt. A 
miserable creature, without the apprehension of being a 
guilty creature, is an insolent and proud creature. I am 
miserable, but I am faultless. If any should bear that 
sense with them, they can have nothing to do with Christ, 
he is nothing to them. And, ; 


892 
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(4) I must apprehend myself to be a depraved creature, 
habitually depraved; destitute of any good principles, 
either of duty towards God, or that have any tendency to 
felicity for myself. And Iam under the possession and 
power of the most pernicious, radical principles of all 
imiquity and injuriousness towards God, and misery to 
myself. So I must apprehend the state of my case when I 
apply myself, and when my soul moves towards this Jesus 
as the Christ. And, ; 

(2.) I must have suitable apprehensions of him too; here 
I am to consent to accept of him for mine, to resign myself 
to him as his. Both these, reception and resignation, do 
require that I should have suitable apprehensions of him ; 
that is, 

{1.] I must consider his original power over me, as he 
is the beginning of'the creation of God; “as by him all 
things were made, visible and invisible,” Col. 115,16. As 
by whom God made the worlds, Heb. i. 2. As originally 
invested with asovereign, governing power, which, because 
it was original and natural to him, can never be lost, more 
than the Godhead. He is the Lord my maker, whom I 
am to receive, and unto whom I am to resign. And, 

[2.] I must conic him as a constituted Ruler. So he 
is as Mediator. sider him abstractedly, as he was the 
eternal Son of God, so he hath a natural power of govern- 
ment over all. But as he is Mediator, God-man, he is a 
Governor too by constitution. All power is given hit 
both in heaven and earth. The Father hath given all 
things into his hand, John xiii. 3. ‘ Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as God hath given him,” John xvii. 2. So I must 
apprehend and conceive of him. 

[3.] Imust conceive of him as a Saviour; and thereupon 
as a Redeemer, as a Reconciler, that was to save, by re- 
deeming and reconciling perishing, lost, guilty creatures, 
to an offended God. This is the apprehension one must 
have in consenting to him. And the soul that hath believed 
aright that this Jesus is the Christ, it will be full of this 
sense in this transaction: Aye, this is just such a one as I 
need ; for I find myself miserable, I find myself lost, I find 
myself undone, by my having offended, and involved my- 
self in guilt, against my sovereign, rightful Lord. There 
can never be any reception of him, or resignation to him, 
without this. And, 

[4.] He must be understood and apprehended as a vital 
head, replenished with spirit and holy influence; so as 
that all that shall come into holy union with him, shall 
thereby derive spirit, and life, and grace, and holy influence 
from him: the thing which the exigency of the case so 
much calls for, as we are creatures so miserably depraved, 
and dead in trespasses and sins, disinclined to the doing 
and enjoying good in point of felicity. Such a oneIneed; 
and so I must consider Christ as one given to be “the 
head of all things to the church,” Ephes. i. 22. He hath 
a universal political headship over all, But a vital head- 
ship over the church, (to wit, that is truly such,) that is, his 
body, his living body. And such a one must the soul, 
that is treating and transacting with him, apprehend him 
to be even in this closure, this unitive closure; Iam a 
most wretched, deformed, depraved creature ; I believe 
this Jesus to be the Christ, I believe it belongs to the 
office of ‘this same Christ to be the fountain and spring of 
life and renovating grace to poor souls that shall come into 
union with him: and I come unto him as such, I receive 
him as.such, and resign myself to him as such. Every one 
that is in Christ is a new creature. I need to be new 
made throughout, new created ; I am lost and undone for 
ever if I be not so; I come to him, unto this union with 
him, to be made anew throughout, according to that, 2 
Cor. v.17. and that, Ephes. ii. 10. ‘‘ Weare his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” He isa new 
plastes ; we had a miserable protoplast; we have another 
former now, a reformer. Christ is to be formed in us, his 
own image is to be formed in our hearts. He himself can 
only form his image, and draw it upon us: and that is our 
business with him. And blessedness itself can never make 
us blessed, if we be not made new, if we be not made over 
again, another sort of creatures than we were before. Thus 
there must be in this belief (as it comprehends our recep- 
tion of him and resignation to him) suitable apprehensions 
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both of ourselves and of him in this transaction, otherwise 
all will turn to nothing. And again, a 

2. There must be suitable included acts, even in those 
of receiving him and resigning ourselves. First, there 
must be the act of trust: and, secondly, the act of subjec- 
tion: otherwise we do not receive him, and resign our- 
selves to him, suitably to the apprehensions that are given 
to us of that object. When we do receive him, how do we 
receive him? We receive him as Christ Jesus the Lord, 
Col. ii. 6. You receive Christ, (that is, the name of his 
office, that we are to believe Jesus to be invested with,) 
the anointed one of God. But what is he anointed to, 
or what is he anointed for? To be to us both Jesus and 
the Lord. Jesus isa Saviour, Lord is an owner and ruler. 
It cannot be, then, but that our receiving him, and our re- 
signing ourselves to him, must comprehend in them, _ 

(1.) Trust, an absolute trust. When we receive him, 
we receive him as one in whom we trust; and when we 
resign ourselves to him, we resign ourselves as committing 
ourselves, in trusting ourselves. We receive him under 
the pleasant notion of a Saviour, and so we resign our- 
selves to him, to be saved by him, confiding in his saving 
mercy, encouraged by his word,” “Whosoever cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” I will cast myself 
upon him, without any suspicion that he will ever cast me 
out ; he will ever-be as good as his word. Who ever did 
venture upon him, and perish? I will throw myself into 
those safe‘arms. This is included both in receiving and 
resigning; for I receive him as a Saviour, as Christ Jesus; 
and I resign myself to him, I commit, I intrust, I can credit 
myself to hitn accordingly as such. And then, 

(2.) As both these together do carry in them trust, so they 
carry in them subjection; there is not only committing 
ourselves, but there is also submitting ourselves. We 
commit, and submit, and subject ourselves to him at the 
same time; for he is received as Christ Jesus the Lord, 
and according as the Gospel represents him. “ For all the 
house of Israel know, that God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ,” Acts ii. 36. This must go for a known thing 
all Israel over, and all the world over, wherever he comes 
to be revealed; ‘“ That God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ. And him hath he exalted to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, (Acts v. 31.) to give repentance and remission 
of sins.” Repentance, wherein we humble ourselves be- 
fore him asa Prince, prostrate ourselves, throw ourselves 
down at the footstool of his throne; and remission of sins, 
which he givesas a Saviour. Now are all sins forgiven to 
you, go away and be whole, you are accepted, you are par- 
doned. Your scores are taken off; all things set right be- 
tween him ard you. God hath exalted him to be a prince, 
and so he humbles and gives repentance; and as a Sa- 
viour he forgives you. These are the acts correspondent to 
this two-fold notion. Not that the one.is any cause of the 
other, or signifies any thing for the obtaining of them. But 
these are conjunct things by divine constitution and the 
exigency of the case itself.. Asa Prince, he humbles them 
to repentance: and as a Saviour, he forgives them, wipes 
off all scores, takes off their guilt, and sets all things right - 
between God and them. We here must then be at once 
both trusting in him as a Saviour, and subjecting ourselves 
to himasa Prince; devoting and dedicating ourselves, so 
as determining henceforth not to live to ourselves; no, 
but to him that died for us, and rose again. This is the 
judgment of a soul brought under the constraint of the 
love of Christ, 2 Cor. v. 14,15. So that hereupon this 
becomes the sense of the soul, “ For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain,” Phil. i. 20. While I live, I have no 
business to do but for Christ; my gain comes to me when 
I die—then I gain him. In the mean time, the business 
of my life is Christ, to live up Christ, live up his interest, 
serve him as a devoted one. My life is sacred to Christ, 

a hallowed and devoted thing. This is receiving and 
reigning, as comprehending acts suitable to the state of 
the case to what he is, and what we are. We are not to 
think of receiving and resigning blindly, andinthedark, and — 
as those that know not for what; but upon such accounts, 
and with such actions of heart and soul as these, committing - 
and submitting ourselves most absolutely to him. And, 

3. Here must be some qualifying adjuncts of these acts 
of receiving and resigning, especially these two, totality 
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and vitality. It may be, you will remember them the 
better for the sound’s sake. But they are expressions that 
speak the importance of the thing more plainly than any 
other can that oecurs to’: my thoughts. 

(1.) There must be totality with these acts of the one 
part and the other, to wit, with reference to the object, and 
with reference to the subject. Consider the act of recep- 
tion with reference to the object, we are to receive a whole 
Christ ; consider the act of resignation with respect to the 
subject, and we are to resign our whole selves. Reception 
must be with totality, a reception of a whole Christ; re- 
signation must be with totality, a resignation of our whole 
selves. To take Christ but by halves, will not do the 
business ; to resign ourselves but by halves, will not do 
the business neither. To take Christ only to serve a turn, 
that he may save me from wrath, without renewing my 
nature, and bringing me into a union and communion 
with himself and with God through him; this will not 
do ; neither will it do for me to resign myself, and not my 
whole self,—my whole soul. Will it content any one to 
be saved by halves, to be half saved, and half lost, if this 
were possible ? But then, 

(2.) There must be vitality as to both these, as well as 
totality. There must be vital reception, and vital resig- 
nation ; life must accompany these acts. ‘‘ He that hath 
the Son hath life,” as it is afterwards, ver. 12. of this 
chapter. I must so take him and receive him, as that, by 
a vital act of my will, I become united with him as with 
a living thing; for I find new life hath entered into my 
soul. I must so resign myself to him that life may go into 
‘that act of resignation. “Yield yourselves unto the Lord 
as those that are alive untoGod. And reckon yourselves 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ,” Rom. vi. 11, 13. There must be life springing in 
my soul towards God and through Jesus Christ. Thecold, 
dead indifferency and aversion towards God is gone, and 
with the spirit of faith a spirit of life enters. And so 
when I come to give myself up, it is not asa dead thing. 
“ Offer up yourselves living sacrifices, acceptable unto God 
through Jesus Christ,’ Rom. xii. 1. But then, 

4. There must be suitable concomitant affections, espe- 
cially these two, reverence and joy. 

(1.) Reverence. Whom do I receive ? and to whom do 
I resign ? The great. and glorious Lord of all. Think 
what this name (Christ) doth import. The Christ of God, 
as you heard. He to whom all power is given in heaven 
and earth. When I receive him, how great a one is now 
fo enter my soul! This sense is now to possess it, “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlast- 
ing doors, for the King of glory is entering in.” He is to 
come and take up his dwelling in my soul by faith, as in 
the 24th Psalm, latter end. It must be with a prostrate 


' soul that Lam to receive him; let the everlasting doors 


fly open: here is a mighty one to come, him, the Lord of 
glory. Lord; I am not worthy thou shouldst come under 
my roof know if thou comest thou bringest life with 
thee, and salvation with thee to my soul.. But O in how 
humble and reverential a posture must the soul be in this 
‘thing! And, 

(2.) Joy. He is to be received and resigned unto with 
highest complacency ; with a most complacential reception 
and resignation. The soul is glad things are brought to 
‘that pass between God and him. Oh, blessed be God for 
this day, that he hath revealed his Christ, and hath re- 
vealed him in me; and that I have found him, and in him 
found according to his own word, ‘“They that find me find 
.ife, and shall obtain favour of the Lord.” O! whata 
blessed day is Mis! How hath God signalized this day 
‘with my soul, in bringing about this wnion and commerce 
between this Christ and me! 

This is believing Jesus to be the Christ. If you believe 
it to purpose, this is it. And pray think with yourselves; 
ean it be any thing less than this? That faith that is short 
of this is both a nullity and an affront. A nullity, a va- 


ait as to you, and an affront as to God and Christ. 


o you a nullity, a vanity, a nothing: for can that faith, 
that belief, signify any thing, that doth not reach its end? 
I pray what is the end, think you, of this revelation of 
Christ, that there should be such a record extant concern- 
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: ——" 
ing this Jesus that he is the Christ’? Why should it be re- 
vealed ? Why should it be declared ? why am I required 
to believe it? to be persuaded in my heart of the truth 


| hereof? Can it be for any end, but that my soul may be 


brought into a vital, unitive closure with him hereupon ? 
If it doth not effect this, it effects nothing. It is from hence 
my Christianity commenceth. It is but now that I become 
a Christian, any thing besides a name. When my soul 
naga into this union with him by consent, by reception, 
y resignation, now I become a Christian, now I am in 
Christ, now the spirit of faith hath exerted its power in 
my soul, without which there is no believing. ‘ We hav- 
ing the same spirit of faith, believe,” 2 Cor. iv. 13.. There 
can be no faith to purpose without a spirit of faith. Here 
doth the spirit of faith exert itself, and so it is but now 
that I do begin to be a Christian ; for he that hath not the 
spirit of Christ is none of his, he is no Christian ; let him 
be called what he wil, let men call him what they please, 
he is none of Christ’s. And what, will my Christianity 
without a Christ save me, or do me any good ? To havea 
Christless Christianity, what shall I be the better for that ? 

And it is indeed not only a nullity as to myself; but it 
is an affront and provocation to God and Christ, if in be- 
lieving and assenting to this truth, that Jesus is the Christ, 
my soul do not herewpon unite and close with him; for 
it is a refusing him in the face of light. It is a refusing 
him, when I know and profess to know who he is. I 
profess this Jesus to be the Christ, and yet my soul stands 
out against him. For I must be either a consenter or re- 
fuser. -To refuse him when I know who he is, when I 
profess to believe who he is, this is higher wickedness 
than the Jews were guilty of when they crucified him; 
for if they had known him to be the Lord of glory, they 
would not have crucified him. But I know this Jesus is 
the Christ, yet I will him not. “You will not come to 
me, that you may have life.” Here is a knowing and 
denying at once. ‘“ He that denieth the Son, hath not 
the Father,” 1 John ii. 23. But he that doth acknow- 
ledge that this Jesus is the Christ, hath the Father and 
the Son both together. If it be vitally acknowledged, so 
as that the soul pass hereby into union with both, then he 
hath both. 

I hope we speak and hear of these things with a design 
to be and do accordingly, otherwise here is time the most 
unhappily thrown away that could have been.~ We had 
been better treating of any trivial subject, if such a thing 


‘as thisshould have been spoken or been attended to slightly, 


and with neglect. All lies upon this, depends upon this: 
all for our present comfort in this life here in this world, 
and our future happy blessed life in the other world. 
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1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. \ 


Awnp thus, what this faith, concerning Jesus’s being the 
Son of God, or the Christ, doth in itself import, hath been 
largely shown. And now, 

Il. What is said of such as do believe this with this 
faith, we are to open to you, to wit, what this being “ born 
of God” imports. And concerning it, I shall first note to 
you two things in general; and then come to give youa 
more distinct and particular account of it afterwards. In 
general, : 

1. That this must needs be a very great difference, 
which such a work as this makes between men and men, 
this being “born of God.” The difference cannot but to 
every one’s understanding appear very great, between one 
that is born of God, and one that is not born of God: es- 
pecially too, when you consider, that every one that is not 
born of God, is of the seed and offspring of the worst fa- 
ther that ever was. For there are but two great fathers 
whose posterity divide all mankind; they that have not 
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God for their Father, as being born of him, our Lord tells 
them, “ You are of your father the devil, and his works 
ye will do,” John viii. 44. “ And by this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the devil,” 1 John 
iii. 10. It hath enough in it to amaze a man’s soul, to have 
this matter represented as a thing doubted of, and to be in- 
quired about, To which of these fathers do I relate ? If 
the one of them be not my father, the other is. This must 
be understood (as any ordinary understanding -will easily 
apprehend) not concerning a person’s naturals but his 
morals. When a man is said to be a child of the devil, it 
is not as if there were any thing of positive natural being 
wrought in him by the devil, but only a moral depravation. 
And so when any are the children of God, it is not that 
any new natural faculty is created, but the faculties that 
were created at first, and that are depraved, and upon 
which the image of the devil is impressed, are sanctified ; 
defaced, and purged of that impurity, and stamped with 
an impression from the Spirit of holiness, which is the re- 
generating Spirit. . 
That is one consideration, and a mighty one it is; and 
* very obvious, one would think, to every one’s thoughts, 
that this must make a very vast difference between men to 
be born of God, and not to be born of him, and to be either 
of his, or,of the devil’s seed. And, 

2. This is to be generally noted too, that this difference 
is universal upon all believers. The greatness of it, and 
universality of it, are the two things that I would have 
previously noted. And this latter you have expressly in 
the text, “‘ W,hosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
is born of God.” Every one, without exception. Sothat 
there is no room left for such an imagination to any one, 
Is it not possible that some or other may pass for believers, 
without having this work pass upon them, so vastly differ- 
encing men from one another, as this being born of God 
is? A great thing indeed! What? may none pass for a 
believer but’ such as are born of God? May not in the 

_census some or other escape without that mark upon them ? 
No, saith the apostle, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born. of God.” Let him call himself whatso- 
ever he will, he is real infidel ; let him be never so much 
a nominal believer, if he be not born of God, his believing 
of this, that Jesus is the Christ, is as nothing ; it is no be- 
lieving. As in another case, circumcision goes for no cir- 
cumcision, if it be not of the heart and spirit, and not only 
of the letter. As circumcision will go for no circumcision 
(where there is the very thing figured and represented) if 

“it be the figure and no more, so doth such a pretended 
faith go for no faith, (let men say never so long we believe 

Jesus is the Christ,) if they be not born of God, they will 
never pass in the divine estimate for believers. 

And now these two generals being noted, we must come 
to give you a more distinct and particular account what 
this being ‘‘ born of God” doth import. And that we shall 
do in this two-fold gradation: Ist, Speaking to it asitisa 
birth; and 2dly, As it is a being born of God, as it isa 
divine birth. As it isa being born; and as it is a being 
born of God. The latter whereof, as you may easily ap- 
prensa doth greatly sublimate the former, and raise it 

igher, and should raise our thoughts and apprehensions 
proportionably higher about it. 

(1.) As this work done upon the soul is called a birth, 
let us consider it so. And that is a more general conside- 
ration, and a lower one; and as a fountain and substratum 
to what is afterwards to be added under the other more 
specifying notion. Why, as it is said to be a birth, it sig- 
nifies such things as these, 

{1.] A real new product in the soul, that there is some- 
what really produced anew in it. This must be signified 
by being born. Being born is not a fiction, is not a fancy ; 
it is not an imaginary thing. Being born signifies a real 
new production, that there is really somewhat new brought 
forth into being, that before was not; and so as to make 
the subject so far another thing from what before it was; 
or works such an imitation, as that the person in whom 
this work is wrought, is not what before he was. It brings 
the matter to this, that he may truly say, Ego non sum ego, 
Iam not the same-(I) that I was. As the apostle saith of 
himself, 1 Tim. i. 11. “I was a blasphemer, I was a per- 
secutor, I was injurious, but I obtained mercy.” And that 
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mercy which he had obtained, had made him quite another 
man. And this he doth not speak of himself as a single 
person separately considered, but he speaks of himself as 
a pattern to all that should thereafter believe; that he was 
mien herein as set for a pattern (as the expression is in 
the original) what mighty changes the power and spirit of 
grace could work in the souls of men, so as to make them 
so much other men from themselves. Is it very true in- 
deed, that for those that hitherto continue in their natural 
and unregenerate state, they are not-all sinners alike, they 
are not all sinners in the same kind. Every such sinner 
is not a persecutor, is not a blasphemer. But every such 
sinner is acarnal wretch, astranger to God, alienated from 
him, unacquainted with him; one that hath no love to him, 
no fear of him, no delight in him, no desire to please him, 
no design to serve him. “ No, as to what change is made 
in me, Gat the apostle,) I am not here to.speak of myself 
as a Single person, but I am to speak of myself as a pattern, 
what the Almighty Spirit of divine grace can effect upon 
the soul of a man, to make him quite another sort of thing 
from what he was.” There is somewhat common to all 
unregenerate persons, and to all regenerate persons, where- 
in such a pattern may very well reach and suit every one’s 
case. Every one that is unregenerate, is astranger to God, 
unacquainted with him; one that lives as without him in 
the world ; that hath no design to know him, or love him, 
or please him, or serve or glorify him. Every one that is 
regenerate, his dispositions are changed in all these re- 
spects. Now what is common herein, must the apostle be 
understood to mean himself to be, a pattern to subsequent 
believers; those that should come hereafter to believe. 
Wherever that believing is, there is this change; there is 
that imitation in the subject, as will speak this person to be 
new born. There is a new production in him, by which he 
is quite another sort of man from what he was. “ Every 
one that is in Christ (as every one comes to be in him by 
believing) is a new creature,” 2 Cor. v.17. It is the great 
design of our Lord Jesus Christ (as he is the restorer and 
repairer of the ruins of a lapsed world, and of a corrupt 
nature in man,) to make all things new, so far as his de- 
sign takes place and succeeds. ‘‘ Behold I make all things 
new,” Rey. xxi.5. That is my business upon which Iam 
intent ; so that there is a real new production every where, 
where there is faith in Christ wrought, in every such per- 
son, which makes him truly differ (and not in imagination 
only) from what he was, and from what others are. And 
again, — 
[2.] As this is a real production to be thus born, new 
born ; so it is a spiritual production, in contradistinction to 
such productions as lie within the sphere of nature. It is 
an extra-natural production. For, as I told you before, 
this makes men differ from what they were, not in mere 
naturals, but morals ; and so it is an extra-natural produc- 
tion. It doth not lie in the sphere of nature, but lies in 
the sphere of grace. You may coliect it to be an extra- 
natural production by two things: Ist, The prisgiipal seat 
of it; and 2dly, The great agent that is employed herein. 
The prime subject of it is the mind and spirit. The great 
agent employed herein is our Lord Jesus Christ, as it ap- 
pears to be the immediate result of believing this Je 
e the Christ: then he is born of God. “If any n 
in Christ, he is a new creature.” Pa 
First, Consider. the: former of these; it is a work, 
primary subject whereof is the mind. ‘ Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” Here is a transformation to be wrought, by 
which men cease to be conformed to the world, to be like 
the world as they were. But where is the seat of this 
transformation ? “ Be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” Romans xii. 2. and so Ephesians iv. 22, 23. 
‘We have not so learned Christ: if ye have heard of him, 
as the truth is in Jesus,” that is, “to put off the old man 
which is corrupt by deceivable lusts, and to be peed 3 
the spirit of your mind.” If you have heard and learned 
Christ, or the truth as it is in Jesus, this is the effect of i 
that you “be renewed in the spirit of your mind.” Itis_ 
an expression that hath somewhat more of emphasis in it, 
than that last mentioned expression. Transformed by the 
renewing of the mind, doth represent the subject not merely, 
not only as a knowing thing, but as an active thing; as the 
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' as you have it in that context. 
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very action of spirit speaks activity or active vigour. And 
so ifis not a mere contemplative knowing which belongs 
to the mind alone, abstractly considered; but there being 
spirit in that mind, that turns-ail that knowledge into vital 
principles, suitable for present actions and operations. 


And this is the very centre of that subject, or seat of this, 


renovation, or transforming change. You must be renew- 
ed in this faculty, not only as it is cognitive, but as it is 
active; as there is a spirit suiting it for vigorous acting 
centring init. Here is the seat of this renovation. This 
plainly speaks this to be an extra-natural production, as 
well as it speaks it to be a real one, as before was said. 
Secondly, If we consider Christ as the ministering agent 
here, and as he was the prime minister of the Gospel by 
which this work is effected and done upon souls. It did 


' not belong to himin this capacity, as he was Christ, merely 


to bring forth a.new natural production into the old world. 
It is true that belongs to him too, but under another notion, 
as he was the Creator of all things, things visible and 
invisible, things in heaven arid things on earth; all were 
created by him and for him, to wit, if you consider him in 
his abstract Deity. But the name Christ is the appro- 
priated name of his office, as he is the Mediator. Every 
one that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 
Believing him to be Christ, that is, to be the restorer of a 
lapsed, perishing world, not the creator of it, as he was at 
the first, which belongs to him in that distinct natural 
capacity; but look upon him as a constituted Mediator, a 


' restorer and repairer of fallen, ruined, perishing creatures; 


look upon him so as the name Christ signifies him to be, 
and so he is the agent in this great work. ‘‘ He that be- 
ieyeth him to be the Christ, is born of God.” “And-he 
that is.in Christ, is a new creature,” 2 Cor. v.17. and 
again, Ephes. ii. 10. “‘ We are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works.” "Whatsoever lay within 


_the confines and limits of nature, would do us no good, 


that is all but self. e are not saved by ourselves, but we 
are saved by grace, and not by nature, or any thing natural, 
How is that? Why, we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. Now the agency of Christ Jesus as he is the 
Christ, it lies within the sphere of grace, (by which it is 
said we are saved,) not within the sphere of nature. And 
therefore it is not nature that doth the business. We must 
look upon this as an extra-natural, supernatural production, 
both as it is our mind, and the very spirit which is to be the 
seat and subject of it; andas our Lord Jesus, even as he is 
the Christ, that istobe the greatagenttherein. Butagain, 

[{3.] As this is a birth, so we must consider it to be a 
total production, such a one as carries an entireness with 
it: for so it is too with all such productions that are pro- 
perly called births. A birth is not the production of a leg, 
or an arm, or an eye, but it is the production of an entire 
human creature. And so is this work represented : it is 
called the putting on of anew man. I pray consider this ; 


_ the words of God are weighty words, and claim to be pon- 


a 


_ created in righteousness and true holiness.” 


dered with serious and deeply considering thoughts. I 
beseech you, why is that change wrought in regeneration, 
signified by putting on of anew man? What can it sig- 
i this, that it must be a total change? The 
production carries an entireness in it. As you do not call 
a finger or a toe a man, but the whole fabric and frame 
ames by a human spirit; this is the man. Now here 
is an old man “put off, that was corrupt by deceivable 
lusts,” and then a new man put on, “which after God is 
Some way or 
‘other, indeed, this renewing work lies bespread through 
the whole man. *Therefore the apostle prayed for the 
Thessalonians, (1 Epistle, v. 23.) that they might be sanc- 
tified throughout in their whole spirit, soul, and body ; 
meaning by the first, the higher and nobler faculties, or, as 
we may call it, the upper soul. By the second, the lower 





‘soul, as it is that seat of internal sense, imagination, appe- 


tition, passion, fancy. And then the body, according as 

vane secondary sense be said to be the seat of a 
Si fying impression, the several parts of that being now 
more governable by a rectified mind and spirit, more use- 
able for God, the several parts thereof being so made in- 
struments of righteousness for the serving of God, as the 
expression is, Rom. vi. 19. It being evident, that. where 
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the Spirit of holiness doth obtain and take place, or where 
the regenerating work is really effected, men do thereupon 
more make it their business to govern the outward man 
subserviently to the inner, and the lower soul subservient 
to the upper; and the very parts of the body, too, subser- 
viceable to both, that they may be instruments for the ser- 
ving of God. Wherever there is more of the regenerating 
power and spirit of grace residing and ruling in the inner 
man, so much the more there will be of a severe restraint, 
from a divine principle. So much the more there will be 
of a severe restraint upon licentious, unbridled appetite : 
so much the more careful such will be to preserve their 
bodies in a useable posture for the service of God, remem- 
bering that even their bodies themselves are the outward 
temples of a deity. ‘‘ Know ye not thatye are the temples 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ 
1 Cor. ili. 16. And every man is therefore taught and re- 
quired to possess his body in sanctification and honour, 
remembering that even his very flesh itself hath undergone 
a dedication, being washed with pure water, to signify its- 
being prest into a subserviency to the great God and the 
Redeemer, under the conduct and government of his Spirit. 
“ Let us draw nigh (we that have lived at a distance, and 
strangers) with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water, to signify, that in body 
and spirit we have been devoted, Heb. x. 22. agreeing with 
that 1 Cor. vi. latter end, ““ You are not your own, you 
are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your. 
spirit, and in your bodies, which are both his.” And so 


| by participation, and secondarily, the sanctifying impres- 


sion*comes to cbtain in that which is the lowest in the na- 
tureofmen. They are to be sanctified throughout; there- 
fore this is a total production: that holy rectitude which 
is effected by regeneration, or this new birth, takes place 
in every thing belonging to the natureofman. Therefore 
be not so vague as to imagine, that if there be somewhat 
done in some one faculty, this is regeneration, or that this 
speaks a man new born. If now and then there be a right 
thought injected and cast in, if there be an inclination, 
some motion or desire; if something of convictive light be 
struck into a man’s conscience; is this regeneration? Is 
this being new born? No, that makes all things new: “If 
any man is in Christ, he is a newcreature; old thingsare 
done away, allthings are becomenew.” There isanew mind, 
a new judgment, anew conscience, a new will, new desires, 
new delights, new love, new fear, every thing new. And, 
[4.] This birth, as it is a birth, signifies a Permanga 
production, an effect that is permanent, lasting, and con- 
timued. ‘This is obvious to every one that considers the 
common notion of abirth: for whatsoever it is (as to essen- 
tials) that any one is, (as he is born,) the same he is to be 
as long as he lives. Whatsoever he is by birth, as to the 
essentials of that being which by birth now comes to take 
place’ in this world, he is the same thing all his days. 
Therefore, this must be some permanent, lasting, abiding 
work and impression upon the soul. It is not some light 
subetaneous passion that is raised in a moment, and gone 
in amoment. There may be many such subetaneous pas- 
sions raised in the souls that live under the Gospel, which 
vanish and come to nothing; soon raised and soon gone. 
A sudden thought injected, a beam of convictive light that 
strikes into the conscience, a pang of terror that seizeth, 
some sudden rapid workings of desire: O! that my sins 
were pardoned, O! that there were a peace between God 
and me! Is this being born? That signifies a work done, 
which lasts and continues. They that give us an account 
of qualities, do distinguish between these two things, pa- 
tibilis qualitas et passio. Implying, that the latter of these, 
though it may be a real thing, yet it may be so sudden a 
thinz, so soon up, so soon down, that one is capable of deno- 
mination from it no more than a man is to be known by a 
sudden blush in his face, or that he sheuld grow unknown 
because he wants it. This is a continuing thing. He that 
is by this birth to be denominated to be a believer as to the 
great faith of the Gospel, that Jesus is the Christ. Is such a 
one born of God? Yes, as long as he isa believer he is born 
of God. Doth he believe to the saving of hissonl? This 
impression, by which it is said he is born of God, it is co- 
extensive, it is commensurate; so that it signifies some 
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other kind of impression than what a man can have to-day 
and lose to-morrow; or what may vary and alter with him 
(it may be) twenty times in the same day. For, do but 
consider the reason of the thing: what a man is when he 
is born, that he is when he dies; as to essentials he is the 
same creature all his time. 

These are things that plainly and evidently belong to 
this great production in the soul, even as it is signified by 
the name of a “birth.” That is only taking in that it is 
a secondary birth, and such a one as whereof our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the author and immediate agent, and in a 
pre-existing subject that is changed, and infiuenced, and 
wrought upon thereby. But then, 

2. ‘There is yet a further and fuller account to be given 
of this effect and work upon the soul, as it is here signified 
to be a divine birth; or as he that is said to be a believer 
with this faith, that Jesus is the Christ, is not only said to 
be born, but said to be born of God. Accordingly to what 
we so expressly have by the same apostle in his Gospel, 
John i. 12,13. “ To as many as have received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 


them that believe on his name; which were born, not of | 


blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” And observe this, for it is most observable. 
“He that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God,” so saith the text. And that other text first saith, 
“they that believe on his name,” receiving him with such 
a faith as I have opened to you at large, doth signify such 
faith by which we truly believe Jesus is the Christ; they 
are the sons of God, born of God. But do you think any 
are the sons of God that are not born of God? Therefore, 
the next words immediately subjoin, “ who-were born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” Here is a divine birth immediately depend- 
ing upon God. Wheresoever the spirit and power of this 
faith doth obtain and take place in the soul,.so that if any 
do believe on his name and receive him as Christ, they 
are the sons of God; because they are born of him. Why 
should they not be called sons, that have the divine nature 
in them, resembling God’s own? Theirs is not like a hu- 
man geniture or birth. Itis not of blood, or of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. They are 
heaven born, an immediate divine production. 

“O what deep thoughts of heart doth all this claim for us! 
and pray let us bethink ourselves. "We here meet as a 
Christian assembly. You see by this what a Christian is. 
And all will agree (no doubt) in the common notion, a 
Christian is one that believeth that Jesus is the Christ. 
But you see who are reckoned to believe to this purpose, 
such as are born thereupon another sort of creatures from 
what they were, and so continue as long as they live: and 
such as are heaven born, born of God by immediate divine 
operation and influence, a mighty power from God coming 
upon their souls, conforming them to God, addicting. them 
to God, uniting them with God, making them to centre in 
God, taking them off from all this world; so as that it may 
appear it is not the spirit of this world that hath done this 
work upon them. We have not received the spirit of this 
world, such a spirit as unites us with the world, but the 
spe that is from God, that swits us to God and to divine 
things, and makes us savour the things of God, take de- 
light in them, and that attempers us more and more to 
that state wherein God is to be all in all with us. So as 
that we are dead in this world. In this sense, to be born 
isto die. Every one that is thus born, dies at the same 
time : that is, when he is born to God, and made alive to 
God through Jesus Christ, he is dead and crucified to the 
world: it becomes a despicable thing. Hereupon he can 
be content to stay alittle while to serve God, but he cannot 


endure to be without God in this world. And he hopes. 


not to be in itlong neither, but to be with him immediate- 
ly who is to us our all in all. 

It is a great thing to be a Christian! O that it were 
more understood what the Christian names signifies. If 
Christianity be not a shadow; if it were not a design un- 
worthy of the descent of the Son of God into this world to 
bestow upon men a new name, but let them be the same 
men under that new name, earthly, terrene, impure crea- 
tures, and strangers to God as much as ever, only called 
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Christians, as full of carnality, as full of enmity to God and 
godliness, as full of distempered affections towards one ano- 
ther; in wrath,-animosity, envy, self-design in opposition 
to every thing that stands in their way, ready (if it were in 
their power) to ruin every body that LS ha their secular 
interest; then Christianity is a great thing. For is this 
God-like, is it like one born of God, “ who is love!” Ad- 
dictedness to a party, is that to be born of God? Do you 
think it to be of this or that party is to be born of God? It 
is to be made a good man, a hety man, a lover of good men 
and of goodness, be his denomination or name what it will. 
To be born of God signifies a universalized mind and spi 
rit, that bears some image of the Divine Infinity; not in- 
essence, not in being, not in presence, not in power; that 
is impossible; but in aim and design, that is, thatas He 
cannot possibly be confined any way, so I will-not confine 
myself. To have a universalized mind and spirit, co-ex- 
istent (as it were) with the creation, labouring to-do all the 
good that is possible eveyy where, so far as any power of 
mine can extend; and where no power of mine can ex- 
tend, thither my desire and prayer shall extend. Such a 
one as is born of God is like God, ready to scatter every 
where divine blessings through the world. This is one 
born of God; that as He fills the whole earth with his 
goodness, so I would by all acts of benefaction, as muck 
as lies in my compass; never limiting myself in aim o1 
design, though my capacity do never so much limit me. 
But these are things that must be enlarged on hereafter. 
Only let us consider now, how high a pretence it is for 
any man to pretend himself to be a believer, or a Christian ; 
one that believes Jesus to be the Christ: If I should as 
any-one-this question, Do you Delicve Jesus_to_be the 
Christ? And he answer me suddenly, and without con: 
sideration, Yes, I believe Jesus to be the Christ. I woul¢ 
not be so uncharitable as to censure any body that so an- 
swers; I would hope that he answers considerately, and 
as the truth of the matter is. But I-would give him all the 
occasion I could of considering himself and of judging 
himself, though I will not judge him. Pray think with 
yourselves what you say, when you say you believe Jesus 
to be the Christ ; for every one that so believes is born of 
God, and hath that mighty universal change wrought in 
the very habit of hissoul, that makes him imitate God, that 
conforms him to God, and inclines to God, and makes him 
value communion with God above all things in this world. 





SERMON XLUI.* 
1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of Ged. 


Bur now, to speak more distinctly to this work as it 1s 
signified by a divine birth, or being born of God, there ar¢ 
two things of which we must have a distinct considera- 
tion: First, the influence by which it is produced ; and 
secondly, the product itself. 

(1.) The influence by which it is produced, And that 
we must carefully distinguish from these two things: First, 
from what is superior to it in the kind of influence; and 
secondly, from what is inferior. 

[1.] From what is superior to it, and ought to be cor- 
ceived infinitely superior. And that is the influence by 
which the eternal Son is begotten of the Father. That 
cannot be called a created influence, as that which is com- 
mon to this work with all other creatures must be. But it 
may be truly procreated, because he is said to be begotten ; 
the only-begotten Son of the Father. Begotten he ante 
so begotten as none besides: not so begotten as a creature 
is. We shall show you the difference by and by. But we 
are to consider these as indeed? different. The manner 
by which God is said to beget his own eternal Son, and 
that by which he doth beget all that are, in the sense of the 
text, born of him, differ: and especially in these two things 
lies the difference; first, that the former is eternal, whereas 
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the latter is temporary; and secondly, the former is neces- | 
sary, whereas the latter is arbitrary. And pray note these | 


two great differences. 

First, Eternal. 
Son, “We beheld his glory as the glory of the only-begot- 
ten Son of the Father, full of grace and truth,” John i. 14. 
He is the only-begotten Son in that peculiar and most 


The former, I say, is, 


noble sense, to wit, that he was begotten from eternity. So | 


you find, Micah v. 2. “his goings forth were from ever- 
lasting; of old, and from everlasting.” So that there was 
no mament conceivable, not only in time, but in all fore- 
going eternity, wherein he was not by an everlasting resul- 
‘taney (as we may spéak) from the Father. His goings 
forth were from everlasting. It is not thus as to creatures; 
not as to the most excellent sort of creatures, this same 
more noble creature, the new creature, the divine creature, 
(being yet but a creature;) it had its beginning, and may 
have its very late beginning, as all creatures do begin to 
be at one time or other. And, 

Secondly, The influence in the former is necessary ; in 
reference to the latter, this and all other creatures are but 
arbitrary. Whatever is created is created by an arbitrary 
influence. “For thy pleasure, or by thy will (as those 
words, Rev. iv. 11. may be read) they are and were cre- 
ated.” Whatsoever is created, is the product of the Divine 
will, depends upon an antecedent act of will, determining 

_ whether it shall be or not be. But this could not be the 
case as to the eternal generation of the Son, even from 
thence, (as it hath been said,) that it was “from everlast- 

- ing:” for whatsoever did depend upon an act of will, de- 
termining whether it should be or not be, that is an ante- 
cedent of will; not concomitant, but antecedent; and so 
whether it should be or not be, must have had a beginning, 
and could not be pre-existent, could not be from all eter- 
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nity. Though indeed such productions may be to all 


‘eternity, (as it is with the spirits and souls of men,) they 


eannot have been from all eternity, if it depend upon . 


choice whether they should be or not be. But the other 


wasa generative influence, that did not depend upon choice, 


- but necessity of nature. 


He was the Son by natural, ne- | 


. cessary, eternal promanation; as necessarily the Son, as’ 


the Father the Father; he resulting from him as his ever- 


lasting substantial image. As if the sun in the firmament, | 


instead of projecting its beams round about, did invert, 


them, and so there were a necessary production of a sun) 
in a sun, not depending upon choice, but from an ever-| 
lasting necessity of nature; so he is said to be the only-' 


‘begotten Son of the Father. Though he hath many sons, 


as you that are said to be begotten, and born of him; but 
‘in an inferior sense, as a greater difference cannot be sup-' 


posed than to be from necessity of nature, and to be from 
arbitrary choice, at will and pleasure. 
begat he us, to be the first-fruits of his creatures ;” James i. 
18. he did it when he might not have done it. That is one 
distinction that is necessary to be made in this case, between 
this begetting and what is infinitely inferior to it, to wit, 
that of the only-begotten Son of God. But then, 

[2.] We are to distinguish it too from that which is un- 

-.speakably inferior to it, as well as that which is superior ; 
that is, we are-to distinguish it from the production of in- 
ferior things, that are of a lower nature and value, which 
though they are called God’s creatures, yet are they never 

_ in any sense to be called his sons. And we must therefore 

- consider the special kind and nature of this productive in- 
‘fluence in this respect, as it is to be distinguished from all 
that which is merely creative, and not generativeatall. It 

is true, indeed, that the generative influence is creative too 
within the universé of created beings, so as that God’s 
children as such are his creatures: for they are called new 
creatures. But though all his children are his creatures, 
yet all his creatures are not his children. There is 
‘somewhat peculiar not only in respect of the thing pro- 
uced, but in respect of the productive influence too. 
And so we must note to you these differences : 

First, that this difference is spiritual, I say; it is purely 
spiritual. It is called so, both in respect of the cause and 
or the effect. As it is from the cause, and as it terminates 
in the effect, so we are given to understand that it is spiri- 
tual; it hath the name of Spirit put upon it, John iii. 6. 
“ That which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” There is 


“ Of his own will 


| mysteries of regeneration. 


soul. 
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Spirit producing, and spirit produced thereby. “The influ- 
ential cause,.as such, is the Divine Spirit, (for we consider 


2 1 | now the spirituality of the influence, not of the thing pro- 
He that is’ said to be the only-begotten 


duced thereby.) “Except a man be born again of water 
and of the Spirit, (or the Holy Ghost,) he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” It is not enough (as if he should 
have said) that aman be baptized; that will not do the 
business, that may leave him short of regeneration, of 
heaven, and the kingdom of God. It is spoken by way of 
allusion to the Jewish baptisms that were before the 
Christian institution; for there were two sorts of prose- 
lytes among the Jews; (long before Christianity under that 
name came to obtain in the world ;) those that were called 
proselytes of the gate, and those that were called proselytes 
of justice. And for the latter sort, they were always ad- 
mitted into the Jewish church by baptism; and therefore 
doth our Saviour justly upbraid it to Nicodemus, that he 
being a master in Israel, should understand so little of the 
“ Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” Dost thou not understand 
the meaning of a usage so common among yourselves? 
For at those baptisms they used to have a new father and 
anew mother, new kindred, new brethren, new sisters, 
declaratively. ‘This was a thing wont to be declared in 
the solemnity of those baptisms, as their own records in- 
form. Now, saith our Saviour, dost thou think this thing, 
so used among yourselves, had no meaning? Art thou a 
master in Israel, one of the teachers and doctor's, and dost 
not understand this thing; that besides the external, sig- 
nificant baptism, there must be a signified internal bap- 
tism? And what could that be but the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, renewing the nature, transforming the soul, » 
altering the habitual inclination, creating a new man, a 
new divine creature? So that it must be a mighty pene- 
trative, spiritual influence, full of vital life and vigour dif- 
fused through the soul, that makes this birth, when one is 
said to be born of God. There is a spiritual production, 
and it is of Spirit. That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit: under that notion, and as such we conceive it in 
relation to action, it speaks a mighty vigour, and vivacity, 
and operativeness. Hor matter, as matter can effect no- 
thing, work nothing, it hath no operativeness, no vis, no 
energy in it, it is a mere passive thing; but-the fountain 
of all activity, life and vigour, is Spirit, a spiritual being’; 
and the generative influence in this work is such. 
Secondly, It is intellectual as well as spiritual; such as 
carries mental light in it. For when God doth this work 
upon souls, he is said to shine into them. God that com- 
manded light to shine out of darkness, “hath shined into 
our hearts, to give the light of his own glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” He doth this work as the Father of lights. 
“Every good gift and perfect giving proceeds from the 
Father of lights,” James i. 17. Even as it is such; 
whereupon (as we shall in the proper place come to note 
to you) these children are called “children of light,” as he 
is the “ Father of lights.” And whereas the thing produced 
is the Divine image, this is to be renewed in knowledge, 
or, ‘they are renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created them,” Col. iii. 10. After the image of 
their Creator, who is the fountain of all knowledge and 
wisdom, All the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
originally and essentially in God, and communicatively 
and derivately in Christ, they are all hid in him. And 
so there is a derivation even in this work, unto the effect 
produced; and therefore it must be considered in the pro- 
ductive influence. Here is a radiation of light into the 
He hath “called us out of darkness into his mar- 
yellous light.” The light of divine truth, by which these 
great things that do concern us God-ward are revealed 
which were all his before. Therefore as to the matter of 
the production, or the productive influence, these are said 
tobe born of God.” ‘These children of God are said to be 
born of Divinetruth; which is that light which shines into 
the soul, exhibiting to us such things, not as will satisfy 
curiosity, but necessity—answer the necessary pee of 
our souls. ‘Of his own will begat he us by the word of 
truth, that we should be to him the first-fruits of his erea- 
tures.” And, 1 Pet. i. 23. “ Being born, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God,” Divine 
truth ; “seeing you have purified your souls (as it is said 
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before) in obeying the truth.” They had received that truth 
which carried with it a transforming power, by which they 
became subdued thereunto, and were made to receive the 
impression thereof, according to that of our Saviour, “ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth: thy word is truth,” John 
xvii. 17. ‘“ And we give thanks always to God, for you, 
(saith the apostle to the Thessalonians,) that God hath 
chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
and belief of the truth,” 2 Thess. ii. 13. So that divine 
truth and light is the immortal seed out of which this 
divine production springs in the soul. The productive 
influence is illuminative; divine truth, in the light and 
lustre and glory of it, being darted into the very heart, 
hath made light to shine into the heart, even the light of 
the knowledge of God’s own glory, 2 Cor. iv. 6. And 
again, 

Thirdly, It is a powerful influence which is productive 
of this blessed work. It is true, that whatsoever work is 
_ done by God, is done by an omnipotent agent, but not 
- always as such; for we must not look upon him as a 
merely natural or involuntary agent, that doth in every 
thing what he can; as the fire burns all that it can, and 
the sun shines as much as it ecan. The case is not so in 
the matter of divine agency; but he doth exert more or 
less of his power as it seems him good, and as the matter 
doth require. It is power, being under the regulation of 
his wisdom and his will in every thing he doth; for it 
would be very unreasonable and absurd to think there 
should be the same emission of Divine power and virtue 
in the production of a worm as in the production of an 
angel. ‘Therefore, the almightiness of his power he attem- 
pers and proportioneth, by his wisdom and choice, to the ef- 
fect to be produced. But there isa mighty exertion of pow- 
er in this work, when he-begins the new creature; when 
he is not only to bring a thing out of nothing, but, (which 
requires a greater exertion of power,) he is to bring a con- 
trary out of his contrary, light out of darkness, holiness out 
of the greatest impurity, love to himself out of the highest 
enmity. This is a mighty egression of Divine power; 
when there are but additions to be made in this kind in 
the soul, we find what it requires by what is prayed for. 
“We pray for you, (saith the apostle, Eph. ili. 16.) that 
God would grant you to be strengthened with might, by his 
Spirit in the inner man;” and that he will doso “ accord- 
ing to the riches of his glory ;” implying that there must 
be a mighty exertion of the glory of the Divine power, in 
order to an additional work, in order to the superadding 
some further degree unto what hath been wrought power- 
fully already; “For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Pater of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would grant you.” 
And the expressions are of equal import, to the same 
purpose, which we have Col. i..11. The apostle there 
prays for the Colossians, that in order to their walking 
worthy of the Lord to all well pleasing, and in order to 
their being fruitful in every good work, and in order to 
their increasing in the knowledge of God, to wit, their 
religion, (that being a periphrastical expression thereof, the 
knowledge of God being a periphrasis of whole Christian- 
ity,) that they may be “strengthened with all might accord- 
ing to his glorious power.” There needed a continual 
exertion of all might, and such as should accord to and 
agree with the glorious power of God himself, in order to 
their progress and increase of grace and holiness; and 
therefore much more must the first beginning of such a 
work as this in the soul require a very glorious exertion 
of Divine power. 

And whereas therefore in this work there is a communi- 
cation and participation of the Divine nature, this is signi- 
fied to be his divine power. If you look to 2 Pet. i. ver, 
3, 4. compared, “ According as his divine power hath given 
us all things appertaining to life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of nee that hath called us to glory and virtue; 
whereby are given to us exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises; that by these you might he partakers of the Divine 
nature.” Here isa divine nature to be communicated and 
imparted in this great and glorious work. How isit to be 
communicated? It is true it must be by apt and suitable 
means ; to wit, by the great and precious promises given 
us in the Gospel. But it must be by the exertion too of a 
divine power, Though God do work suitably to an intel- 
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ligent nature when he works upon such subjects, yet he 
works also suitably to himself, “ according as his divine 
power hath given us all things pertaining to life and godli- 
ness,” or to the godly life; in order to the ingenerating the 
godly life his divine power hath given us by the exceeding 
great and precious promises, adivinenature. The instru- 
mentality and subserviency of these “exceeding great and 
precious promises,” is greatly to be considered, God work- 
ing herein suitably to the nature of an intelligent subject. 
Here. is a change to be wrought in his nature, a nature 
that is corrupt, depraved, averse from God, alienated from 
the divine life; this nature is now to be attempered to God, 
made suitable to him, made propen$e and inclined towards 


, 


him, This might be done, it is true, by an immediate 


exertion of Almighty power, without any more ado. But 
God will work upon men suitably to the nature of man. 
And what course doth he therefore take? He gives “‘ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises,” and in them he 
declares his own good will, that he might win theirs. In 
order to the ingenerating grace in them, he reveals grace 
to them by these great.and precious promises. And what 
isgraceinus? Truly gracein us is good will towards God, 
or good nature towards God; which can never be without 
a transformation.of our vicious, corrupt nature. It will 
never incline towards God, or be propense towards God, 
till he make it so by a transforming power. Buthow doth 
he make it so? By discovering his kindness and goodness 
to them in “exceeding great and precious promises,” satis- 
fying and persuading their hearts; I mean nothing but 
kindness,towards you, why should you be unkind towards 
me? Lam full of good will towards you, will you requite 
it with perpetual ill will, and everlasting enmity towards 
me? Thus the “exceeding great and precious promises” 
are instruments to the communicating a divine nature to 
us, though that divine nature be ingenerated by a mighty 
power. God doth work at the rate of omnipotency im the 
matter by the exertion of almighty power; but yet suita- 
bly to our nature, so as to express his mind, and kind 
design, and good will, by the exceeding great and precious 
promises contained in the Gospel. 

And if it were not so, he might as well make use of any 
other means as the Gospel, towork uponsoulsby. But the 
Gospel is the word of his grace. ‘ Totestify the Gospel of 
the grace of God,” thatis my business, saith the apostle, as 
a minister of Christ, and for which he did not reckon his 
life too valuable or too costly a thing to be sacrificed; 
“ That I-may testify the Gospel of the grace of God, my 
life is not dear to me,” Acts xx. 24.. I can be contented to 
throw away a hundred such lives as this, in testifying the 
Gospel of the grace of God. But what was it to be testi- 
fied for ? That God by this testimony might insinuate into 
so ill-natured hearts and spirits, and set them right towards 
him; plead effectually with them, and expostulate the 
matter. Why should you be everlasting strangers to me, 
whomean nothing but kindness and good-will towards you ? 
Why should you choose to live as without me in the world ? 
Why should you be always alienated from the life of God, 
when he is seeking after you, and would impart his grace 
and glory to you? It is im this way, and by such means, 
that the Divine power works, in order to the production 
of a divine nature; a nature that will incline towards 
God, work towards him, as it carried men away from him 
before. And then, 

_ Fourthly, The influence by which this work is done, it is 
a merciful, compassionate influence ; an influence of grace 
exerted and put forth, with the height of divine pity to- 
wards miserable creatures that must be lost and undone; 
being liable to an eternal hell, and who are a present hell 
to themselves, till such a work as this be done in them. 
For thongh, alas, such poor creatures will not consider it 
themselves, God doth consider with compassion the horrid, 


forlorn state of unrenewed souls: where his regenerating: 


influence as yet hath had no place or effect, they are not 
only liable to eternal wrath (whereupon they are said-to be 
by nature the children of wrath) by the inclinations and 
propensions of their own vicious nature, that hath set 


them at enmity with God, at enmity with one another, and ~ 


set them at enmity with themselves. They are not only, 
I say, liable to eternal wrath by the inclination of their 
own nature, to which that tends to carry them, and to 
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which it suits them; but they are a present hell to them- 
selves, as every unrenewed soul is. If you consider the 
constituent parts of hell, loss and torment; loss of the 
best good, torment by the worst'evil; there are both these 
in kind in this present state, though they are both higher 
in degree hereafter. 
present state of an unregenerate soul. 

i. The misery of loss. They are without God in the 
world: Ephes. ii. 12. “ without Christ, and without hope, 
and without God in the world.” They do not reflect upon 
this; but if occasion were given them to consider the state 
of their case, and they would truly consider it, whatsoever 

+ their straits and necessities are, they must needs say,—I do 
not know which way in the world to turn myself; I have 
no God to go to, none to whom mine heart inclines, none 
in whom I can justly pretend myself to have a present 
:nterest; I must bear all my burdens alone; in the midst 
of my wants I have no God; in the midst of my enjoy- 
ments I have no God; no God to supply my wants, no 
oa fF sweeten my enjoyments. This is their forlorn case. 

nd if, 

li. You look to the misery of torment, which is the other 
constituent part of hell, there must be that in degree in 
every unrenewed soul. And sothey have the same misery 
in kind that they shall have hereafter, for all degrees are 
comprehended in the kind. And therefore the lowest 
degree speaks the true kind, the same kind. Some degrees 
they have of it now, even of that torment which belongs to 
the present state, that of an unrenewed soul as such; for, 
being unreconciled to God, they are not capable of being 
reconciled to themselves; that is, the power and faculties 
of their souls with one another; but light prompts them 
one way, and inclination carries them another way. — It is 
true there is somewhat of this warring in the regenerate 
too; but then the prevailing principle doth agree with 
their light; the prevailing principle in their hearts doth 
agree with the light in their minds, and is the victorious 
panciple There is a disposition to contend against light ; 

ut the holy gracious principle there doth ordinarily and 
habitually prevail against the corrupt and sinful principle. 
But the case is quite otherwise with unregenerate souls; 
to wit, in the stated course and current of their lives, they 
run counter to the judgment of their consciences; as no 
man’s conscience but must condemn an ungodly life, living 
as “without God in the world ;” but so they live their lives, 
and transact the whole course and current of their lives at 
that ungodly rate, without fear of God, without the love 
of Ged, without praying to him, without depending on 
him, without designing for him in a continued course. 
Why here is the self-tormenting principle laid asleep only 
in such souls; that is, if ever they should reflect, they 
must cofisider themselves in a state of war with God, and 
with their own consciences, which are God’s vicegerents, 
and are to govern over them in hisright. If conscience 
were awake, and would do its office, that self-tormenting 
principle would presently and repeatedly tell them, Thou 
art a rebel against God and me; thou dost what thy light 
condemns thee for; God is cast out of thy soul, thy 
thoughts, thy affections, thy mind and heart; thy life is a 
continual war and rebellion against Heaven. It is true, 
instead of mortifying their corruptions, they make a shift 
|. to mortify their consciences, and so they are not clamorous, 
nor do give them actual torment; but the tormenting 
principle is there, and needs only awakening, and will 

-awaken sooner or later, too late, if God be not merciful. 
But because he is merciful, therefore is such a transaction 

set on foot between him and them. And it is a compas- 
sionate influence stfited to the sad and forlorn case wherein 
men. are liable to hell, and are a present hell to them- 
selves. It isa merciful influence which is vouchsafed in 
such a ease.. 

Do but look back to the 2d Ephesians, where men are 
said to be “children of wrath by nature,” one as well as 
another; it is immediately subjoined in the next words, 
“But God, w'lo is rich in mercy, according to his great 
love wherewi h he loved us, hath quickened us together 
-with Christ;” hath inspired us with a new life; a divine 
and holy life, which is another expression of the same 
thing signified by “the divine nature.” This is an influ- 

* Preached May 13th, 1694. 
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But in kind, both do fall into the. 
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ence in which grace breathes, in which mercy governs, 
“God, who is rich in mercy,” hath saved us by quicken- 
ing us together in Christ, infusing a new divine life into 
us, which will be eternal life, as certainly as a vicious, cor- 
rupted, depraved nature, continuing unrenewed and what 
it was, will end in eternal death. So that as they are child- 
ren of wrath, and sinners of hell by that very nature, so, 
by this divine nature now imparted by God’s rich mercy, 
there is a sacred and sure pledge of life eternal, wherein 
that will end. And to the same purpose is Tit. iii. ver. 
3,4,5. The apostle speaks of what naturally we all 
were; ‘ We ourselves were sometimes foolish, disobedient, 
serving divers lusts and pleasures; living in malice, hate- 
ful, and hating one another:. but after the kindness and 
love of God our Saviour towards man appeared, not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” This then is a most 
merciful influence that is given forth in the regenerating — 
work, It is as if God should have said, I see these poor 
creatures are perishing, not only tending to hell, but carry- 
ing with them their own hell into hell, ‘‘hell being at last 
cast into hell,” (as the expression in the Revelation is.) It 
is a throwing hell into hell, when a wicked man comes to 
hell; for he was his own hell before. God beholding this 
forlorn case of wretched creatures, saith, I must either re- 
new them or loose them; I must either trahsform them, 
or they must perish; they are in fire of hell already. Such 
and such we were, but of his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing by the Holy Ghost. 
O! the compassionate influence that is shed upon a soul 
in this case! The balmy dews that descend from heaven 
upon a distempered soul, which quench the flames of lust, 
and which implant and invigorate (after their implantation) 
a divine principle, in-create a new life, that leads to God. 
and Christ, and the way of holiness and heaven at last. 
This “being born of God” must imply, if we consider the 
productive influence by which this blessed work is effect- 
ed. Weare afterwards to consider the effect itself pro- 
duced: in general God’s own image inwrought into the 
soul, which we must understand by an influence, or exert- 
ed virtue, suitable to the thing to be produced, as well as 
suitable to the productive cause. 


SERMON XLIV." 
1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


Awnp now, besides the peculiarity that appears in the 
productive influence, we are to show you what peculiari- 
ties there are in the thing produced. It is the divine image 
itself, the permanent divine image. The influence is tran- 
sient by which the effect is wrought, not only as it doth 
transire from God, but as it doth pass into the effect 
which it doth leave behind it. It doth relinquere post se 
opus, it leaves behind it a work wrought and done; and 
the work wrought and done hath a fixed permanent divine 
signature or impress upon it, by which it may be seen this 
is a divine production. Here are such resemblances of 
God in this work now done, that it may be plainly seen 
here is one born of God, or there is somewhat born of 
God in this soul, or in this person, as the matter is most 
emphatically expressed, to wit, in the neuter gender, 
afterwards in this very chapter, “ Whatsoever is born of 
God,” the thing born of God; to signify to us, that it is 
not the person as such; (for then Nicodemus’s question 
could not have been answered, “ How shall a man enter 
the second time into his mother’s womb and be born v) 
but there is something done in the person which is a 
divine product in this work. ‘ Whatsoever is born of 
God, overcometh the world.” The same thing that is sig- 
nified before in this same epistle “by the divine seed,” 
permanent and remaining in such a one, chap. iii, 8. 
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Whence it is thai he cannot commit sin, that is, as such 
he cannot, as such he never can commit it; be a doer of 
it in a continual course, as such it is impossible he should. 
The seed remaining inhibits, withholds him from it, Here 
now our thoughts are to stay and take up in contemplating 
this fixed, permanent, divine image, that comes into the 
soul by this productive influence in regeneration, or when 
: & person is said to be born of God. 

And for this now you must know, that two things do 
concur and meet in this work, when it comes to be entered 
into its fixed state, passing from the fievi to be facto esse ; 
that is, from its being a-doing, and its being actually and 
fully. done. .Two things, I say, must be considered as 
concurring; to wit, first, the working out of a former 
image, and, secondly, the introducing and working in of 
this. The working out a former: it is in the sphere of 
grace, as it is in the sphere of nature, that generatio unius 
is corruptio alterius.. The introducing of a new form is 
the expulsion of an old; the putting on of a new man is 
necessarily accompanied with and led on by ‘the putting 
off the old man, which is corrupt by deceivable lusts.” But 
when we consider what the former image was, that is to 
be abolished and razed out, that will very much make way 
for the more full and distinct understanding what sort of 
image it is that must intervene and be introduced. And for 
that reason it will be requisite to say somewhat to that too. 

And we may easily apprehend, if we do but reflect in 
our own thoughts, the two terms between which the soul 
of man doth move from the one to the other. The soul in 
its state of apostacy from God, there were somewhat or 
other when it left him, which it made defection to. And 
so in its return to God, there is somewhat it goes off from, 
when it comes into a state of union with him. And ac- 
cording as the terms are of recess and approach, so the ex- 
emplaria are, the exemplars, according to which the soul is 
formed and moulded; for it will bear the image of that 
which it doth converse with, and most converse with. The 
two terms between which it was always divided were, this 
world and God; the inferior creature and created good on 
the one hand, and the supreme and uncreated good on the 
other hand. Here is an impress or image of the former to 
be abolished, when the image of the latter is to be imtro- 
duced. The soul did adhere to this world as its only best 
good, before regeneration; there was hereupon a worldly 
image on it; that is to be abolished, it is to return to 
God; and by regeneration, therefore, must be suited to 
God, and so have a divine image impressed upon it in order 
thereupon. ~ 

These are the two terms between which the motions of 


the soul are, this world and God; when it left God, it be-| 


took itself to this world; when it returns to God, it leads 


and comes off from the world, and accordingly are the’ 


images which successively obtain and take place in it. 


Therefore you have that strict interdict upon all them that 
would make a tender of themselves to God, in order to’ 
which that great work of being renewed in the spirit of 


their minds must pass upon them. ‘Be not conformed 
to this world,” Rom, xii, 2. Here is a tender to be made 
of ourselves to God, not as a dead thing, but as living; 
we are made alive in the work of regeneration, of which 
he there speaks, ““be ye renewed in the spirit of your 
minds,” or “transformed in the renewing of your minds.” 
But here is a foregoing form that they must be divested 
of, “be not conformed to this world,” if you pretend 
to God, if you will be for him; if you offer yourselves 
to him as “a living sacrifice, be not conformed to this 
world;” that is an inconsistency to offer to God a mun- 
dane thing, a worldly thing, that which carries the im- 
press of this world upon it; you offer to him an abomi- 
nation, that which he must abhor—you offer him a sacri- 
fice that smells of impure earth, that hath (as it were) the 
reek of a dunghill;—what, will you offer that to him? 
No; “be not conformed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed in the renewing of your minds, that ye may prove 
what is that good and acceptable will of God,” as there it 
followeth. This is a great thing; and we do nothing in 
considering either the work of believing in Christ as the 
Messiah, or in considering, much less in experiencing, the 
work of regeneration which is conjunct therewith, if we 
understand not what it is tocome off from this world, and to 
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have the worldly image and impress abolished and defaced 
in us, so as that it shall not be a prevailing thing, a reg- 
nant thing, any longer. And to this purpose you must 
know that the image which we are to bear, or which we 
have borne, it is not superficial only, it is not an outside 
thing; 
dvs it in our very souls, the world is set in our hearts, it 
is in us another nature, a worldly and terrene nature; that 
is it wherein the image lies; not in an outside, but we are 
in spirit, and in our very natures, contempered to this 
world. We read therefore of a spirit and a spirit opposite 
to one another in this matter. As there are those two 
terms between which the motion of the soul lies, so there 
are two motive principles, and each of them called spirit, 
the spirit which is of this world, and the Spirit which is 
of God; it is this spirit that operates either to work the 
one image or the other. The spirit of this world, that 
forms us to the world; the Spirit of God forms us to God, 
and suits us to his communion and converse. You find, 
1 Cor. ii. 12. that so the state of the case is represented, 
that a contest is continually kept up, and will be kept up 
by the Spirit of God against the spirit of this world; and 
is kept up till there be an overcoming by the spirit of this 


the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is from God. 
It is not a mundane spirit; that spirit that now comes 
upon us is another spirit, and is to work-out the former 
impress, and introduce a new one. And so is the case 
again stated in the fourth chapter of this epistle, at verse 
4. that the spirit that is in this world and the Spirit which 
is from God are engaged, as it were, in a war one against 
the other: “ Little children, ye are of God, and have over- 
come the world; because greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world;” and he that is the greater, he that 
is in you, is to work out the former worldly impress and 
to introduce the new one; and he will do so in all that 
are regenerate. And therefore, these two things in refer- 
ence to this wordly spirit and image must be understood 
to be done; and pray consider it, for it concerns the souls 
of us all. 

First, there must be an opposition by the Divine Spirit 
unto the spirit of this world, the worldly genius, so as 


impress from such a soul. You see there is a war, an op- 


| position; “greater is he that is in you, than he that is in 


the world.” ‘The spirit that works in this world doth lift 


up itself; but there is a greater power that is exerted and 
| put forth; he speaks of a contest that is between spirit 


and spirit. ‘‘Hereby ye know the Spirit of God ;” and 
by a contrary character it is implied we are to discern and 
distinguish the spirit of this world; but these are milita- 
ting and warring one against another. In short, this is the 
matter of contest, God would have our hearts and souls, 
this world it would retain them which before had them; 
and this is the case with every one of us, every one that 
hears in this assembly ; either this world hath your hearts, 
or God hath them. Where the Spirit of God comes to 
work, (and it worketh by the Gospel of his Son,) the great 
design of its striving and working is to draw off the hearts 
and souls of men from this world, that they may be united 
to himself; and in order thereunto, to work out the 
worldly image, their likeness to this world and their con- 
formity toit, They that are of this world bear its impress; 
and nothing is gustful and savoury-to them but what is 
worldly and terrene. AAs God makes his own way, he in- 
troduceth a new savour of things; as they are made less 
like to this world, and more like to God, accordingly they 
do less savour the things of this world, and do more 
savour the things of God. ‘They are emphatical expres- 
sions you find to this purpose in some passages of Scripture, 
which you do well to compare with one another. In ch. 
iv. v. vi, of this epistle, you will see how men are distin- 
guished; there is one sort of whom it is said, “ We are of 
God,” born of God, regenerated ones, (as you have heard 
that passage is sometimes contracted.) We are of God; 
well, but how doth that appear? ‘He that knoweth God 
heareth‘us; he that is not of God heareth not us.” And 
hereby it is that spirits are distinguished, which spirit is 


but if we have the image of this earth upon us, we - 


world against the Spirit of God. We have not received — 


thereby gradually more to work and wear off the worldly - 


regular; they that are regenerate are of God, and then they _ 
hear the things of God, the word of God with gust, with 
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savour and relish; it is according to the image, the im- 
press, they have upon them; if they be like this world 
they can savour nothing else but the things of the world. 
“They that are of the world, speak of the world, and the 
world heareth them,” as at verse 5, of this chapter. 
‘Worldly minded men can discourse with one another of 
the things of the world all the day long with gust and 
relish, and never be weary; but the things of God they 
have no relish, no savour of. Therefore there is a diverse 
impression upon the mind and spirit of the one and of the 
other. To the same purpose is that John viii. 43. “ Why 
do ye not understand my speech?” saith our Saviour, 
“even because ye cannot hear my words.” You cannot | creature that I have need of, I may lawfully enjoy them ; 
hear them; there is another gust and relish of things with | but nothing hath that power over me that I cannot dis- 
you; they cannot enter into you, as he saith a little be- tinguish between expedient and inexpedient; but I may 
fore in the same chapter ; “My word hath no place in you.” | covet too much of that which is in itself simply a lawful 
There is no likeness, no similitude or agreement between thing, and so turn it into unlawful. And how doth he 
the impression, influence, and tenor of my words and your expound it? why, thus—that he kept himself from being 
minds; your minds disagree, are otherwise impressed | under the power of any thing—“ all things are lawful for 
and otherwise tinctured. So in verse 47 of the same chap- | me, but all things are not expedient.” And even among 
ter, “He that is of God heareth God’s words; ye there- | these things it is that he resolved he would be under the 
fore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” You power of nothing. Here is the difference in reference to 
have nothing divine in you, nothing of the distinguishing | the state of the two, between the regenerate and unregen- 
work, therefore you cannot hear the words of God. This | erate, and that with relation to this world. Whatsoever the 
is one thing concerning this image to be abolished, to wit, unregenerate man’s heart is set upon in this world, it hath 
there must be an bs onto: to it wherever the contrary | him under its power; it hath power over him, so that he 
image is to be introduced. And, shapes and grounds his course accordingly; doth not 
Secondly, There must be a victory over it, to which that | consider whether he shall walk by rule or not by rule, 
Opposition tends; and it is to no purpose if it have not | whether he shall please God or displease him, but only 
that glorious-end, if it do not end in this. Indeed there considers, shall I please myself? or is this a thing which 
may be strivings that have a worse end, as in that 2 Pet. ii. | I find suitable to my purpose ? will it serve my end ? I find 
20. some that do escape the pollutions of the world through | it will be grateful, will it be otherwise serviceable to me 2 
the knowledge [oh, sad word] of the Lord and Saviour | And so are the questions determined ; all disputes end 
Jesus Christ, (ina degree,) who are again entangled there-| and are decided in this manner; and so this world hath 
in, and overcome, and their end is worse than their be-| him continually under its power. They are lords and 
ginning. But this regenerating work doth effect and bring | masters of nothing of it ; though every thing that is grate- 
about actual victory over this world and its spirit, so as to | ful and most suitable to them is master of them, and hath 
- disentangle a man’s heart from it. And pray observe to| the power over them. But whatsoever “is born of God 
this purpose what you have in the context where the text | overcometh the world,” brings it under, prevails, and 
lies, that, as in this verse, you hear what is said, ‘‘ Who- | tramples over worldly inclinations ; that is, the Divine and 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God;” | heavenly principle, so far as it does obtain, isa victor. It 
So it is also told us at verse 4. that “ whatsoever is born of | is a hero, a divine birth that is produced. It was said of 
God overcometh the world: and this is the victory that] that great hero among the pagans, (Hercules,) that in his 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” And that he might | cradle he strangled two serpents. ‘They are the things of 
give to understand that he speaks consistently with him-| this world that the old serpent tempts by, and preys upon 
self, pursuantly to his design in verse 5. he adds, “‘ Who | the souls of men to their destruction. But one that is born 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that | of God overcomes. When the regenerating principle takes 
Jesus is the Son of God?” He that hath this faith in him | place, it makes the slave a victor; he that was a slave to 
is a conqueror over this world ; if it be this faith indeed, | this world before is now a conqueror. There is then a 
not the name, not the show, not the mock show of it only. | worldly image wrought out, that was inwrought by the 
And let this now be gladly thought of, “He that believeth | spirit of the world, and maintained till the work of regen- 
Jesus to be the Christ, is born of God ; he that is born of | eration be found to take place; and then is the Divine 
God, overcometh the world ;” first taking this sound and | image introduced : which is the next thing here to speak 
sense of it, that is, that whoever is born of God, is by the | of, and to show the resemblance of God in that which will 
new birth become so noble, so raised, and so altered a| appear in many particulars hereafter to be mentioned. 
ereature, that he can be no longer a slave to this world] Only methinks upon what hath been said, this should 
only. What, are the sons of God, his children, to be| be considered: A believer as to this truth, Jesus is the 
slaves ? If they are born of him, he is their Father, and they | Christ, is one born of God. Methinks it should make 
are his sons. What more monstrous absurdity can be con- | every one lay his hand upon his heart, and say, Will I 
ceived, than that a son of God, and born of God bya divine | now adventure to call myself a believer, to avow and 
birth, should _be held afterwards to so base a thing as this| profess myself I am one that believeth Jesus to be the 
world is? What, do you think that the sons of God are to| Christ ?_ Take heed of compounding together inconsisten- 
be in a state of slavery ? No; so soon as they are born they | cies. We shall compound together perfect inconsistencies 
conquer, they overcome. ‘hat is, the Divine principle | if we do but admit the notion into our minds of an unre- 
in them is a victorious principle. And so the other image | generate believer? An unregenerate believer ? Tosay so 
(though there be fragments of it) is not entire, it is broken, | is to speak falsely, to say that which overthrows itself. 
‘and there can be but fragments. It is not the spirit of this] There can be no such thing as an unregenerate believer, 
world that is reigning and governing, but another spirit; | otherwise than in sound. You compound together impos- 
and hereupon this is observable in the very complexion of) sibilities, incompossibilities, things that cannot consist. 
their spirits, they can use the things of this world as other | Every one that believeth Jesus.to be the Christ, is born of 
men do, but they do not entirely enjoy them, so as to rest} God. Upon the whole, then, it is a great assuming to 
in them, or to get their rest from them; but their tendency | say, I am a believer; yes, it is a great eam t a3 a 
_ is higher ; they in the most true sense possible possess them, | great thing for any one to sayso. God forbid but ae ze 
but are not possessed by them; they are proprietors in the | should be many, that many may hourly say so. ae they 
truest sense of the things of this world, to wit, by a restored | that say so, say a great thing; and they had need weigh 
right from God; he hath renewed their right, hath given | and consider what they say when they say this, I am a 
them a right that was forfeited and lost; and so are they | believer; for in this same breath you say, (or imply it, 
in a true sense owners of what portion he allows them in| whether you say it or no,) I am born of God, I ama 
this world; under him they are owners and possessors ; | heaven-born creature, I am of a divine original, I am of 
they do possess, but are not possessed; other men, unre- | God, because stampt with his image, and governed by the 
61 


generate men, do not; they do not so truly and properly 
possess this world as they are possessed by it; those that 
are ignorant, are lords and masters of it; but for great 
men, that is master of them, they are slaves to it; worldly 
desires, worldly inclinations, worldly interests, worldly 
designs engross them, and swallow them up; they are in- 
gulfed of this world, and possessed by it; they have nota 
power over it, but it hath a power over them. See what a 
spirit of liberty as to this the apostle describes, 1 Cor. vi. 
12. “All things are lawful unto me,” (speaking of such 
things as he refers to, the lawful use of the creatures, ) any 
thing to which I have an inclination; this or that sort of 
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Holy Ghost. Either blot this text out of the Bible, or 
own the truth of this, that it is a great assuming to say, I 
believe Jesus to be the Christ. Do you say, I believe so. 
I pray thou thinkest with the next thought, Am I born of 
God? Do I find the springings of divine life in me? Dol 
find the worldly spirit abolished, vain self brought under 
in me? I say again, either blot this text out of the Bible, 
or own it a mighty thing to say thou believest Jesus to be 
the. Christ ; for to-say that, is to say, 1am a divine and 
heaven-born creature. And if itbe not to say that, Christ- 
ianity is the greatest fable in the world. It is to no pur- 
pose to believe Jesus to be the Christ, if this be not the 
effect of it, that God have thereby a regenerate seed raised 
out of this world, and fitted for him, to serve him in this 
world, and enjoy him in the next world. 





SERMON XLV.” 


1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


Bur now to proceed to the second part, the product of 
itself, whichis much more a distinguishing work, and that 
whereof he himself is the exemplar and pattern, as wellas 
the author. He is not only the efficient but the exemplary 
cause of it; for this divine product is not only a new 
creature, but it is a creature formed for God. Asitis a 
creature, it must be made by him; for there is but one 
Creator; but it is not only of him, but. after him; a crea- 
ture made after God’s image, that carries his resemblance 
in it. And for opening of this we proposed to show you, 
that there isin this work asuitableness to God. Whether, 
Ist, you do consider the productive influence ; or whether, 
2d, you consider. the effect produced. We showed that it 
cannot but be (as to the productive influence) most pecu- 
liarly God-like in‘several respects. ‘Though here also we 
distinguished it from the eternal generation of the only 
begotten Son of God, as it was necessary we should. But 
we told you in what respects the influence is peculiarly 
divine by which the work is done. And then, 

(2.) We mean to show, that there is suitableness to God 
in the thing produced. The influence is transient, the ef- 
fect is permanent; and then show there must be a perma- 
nent abiding influence of God upon that soul that is rege- 
nerate and born of him. ~ 

And whereas this word (as you see) expressed by being 
born, it therefore necessarily enforceth relation (as the lat- 
ter part of this text speaks) between him that begat and 
them that are begotten of him. There is paternity and 
filiation, fatherhood and sonship. He becoming hereupon 
a father to them and they children to him, for the relation 
is mutual, as it cannot but be. And you see it is supposed 
in the close of the second chapter, and beginning of the 
third chapter, of this epistle. Every one that is righteous 
is born of him, so the second chapier ends; and thereupon 
doth the third chapter begin thus, “Behold, what manner 
of love is this that the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God?’ Upon their being 
begotten of him, he is a father to them, and they are sons 
and children to him. So the matter is more definitely 
explained, 2 Cor. vi. last: “I will be a father to you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.” Why, now upon this must be a suitableness to 
God inshis product itself, 

ist, He isa father to them; and, 2d, As they are chil- 
dren to.him, Then with such things in the frame and 
constitution (as I may speak) that. corresponds to God as 
having been their father, and that corresponds to their 
being his children. And you plainly see afterwards, that 
these things are widely different, according as paternity 
and filiation are different; they are not the satne relation, 
though they are both a resemblance of each other. 

{1.] You must therefore expect to find in them that are 
born of God several things suitable to him, as heis a father 
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to them, or (as the latter part of the verse expresseth it) 
as it is he that begat them, hath propagated and commu- 
nicated a certain divine nature to them, 2 Pet. 1. 4. And 
these things are not to be considered with neglect, for 
eternity depends upon it. According as there is a real 
God-like communication unto souls in this world, so they 
are to be disposed of in the other world. The thing speaks 
itself. This is not a new and singular notion; but common 
to all Christians, of whatsoever denomination and persua- 
sion, as it is most expressly in the word of truth, that with- 
out being thus born, born of God, born of the Spirit, there 
is no entering into, no seeing of the kingdom of God, Jonn 
iii. 3,6. And you have it under the eternal seal of our 
Lord’s amen, four times affixed in those two verses. Isay 
unto you, he that is the Amen hath given it under that 
seal, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot enter into 
(he cannot so much as see) the kingdom of God.” There- 
fore we had need to take heed how we hear such matters 
of such weight and importance as this. God is not trifling 
with us when he sends to deal with us in the ministry of 
his word. Consider then wherein the divine character is 
impressed suitable to God as a father must appearin them 
that are born of him. And as that which is most funda- 
mental, Fo 

First, There is a resemblance of God in this divine pro- 
duct, in a refinéd spirituality ; in such a spirituality as by 
which the soul is refined from the sinful prevailing car- 
nality of mind that is common universally to the unrege- 
nerate world. It is plain concerning the generality of un- 
regenerate men, that their minds are habitually carnal, 
and a carnal mind doth actually govern their ves and 
hearts, and influence all their actions and designs. It is 
quite otherwise with them that are born of God. You ate 
now here to consider, 

i. That this similitude to God is not corporal, which was 
the vague and gross notion of the Anthropomorphites of 
old; they understood that there must be in man a likeness 
to God, they imagined God to bein a human shape; and 
so that men are made therefore like unto that, and must be 
made more and more like; and so they did not make him 
a model to us, but made us a model to him; instead of 
having made us like God, they made God altogether like 
themselves. or, : 

ii. Doth this similitude to God in this respect stand, 
on the other hand, in being exempt from having any body 
at all, oranycorporeity. It is not in that we are to resem- 
bleGod. That is the opposite doctrine of them who of old 
denied the resurrection of the body; as if that must be too 
mean a state to have a part after any body at all; and so 
we should never be perfectly like God till we were perfect- 
Jy free from having corporeity about us. Nor again, 

iii. Doth it stand in having a spirit in us; for that is 
not a distinguishing thing, so have all the sons of men. 
As the regenerate have all of them flesh, so have the unre- 
penenate every one of them a spirit in the natural sense. 

ut, : 

iv. This similitude doth stand in reference to this thing, 
in having the spirit exalted into dominion, a regency, a 
governing power. Whereas in the unregenerate world it 
is the fleshly principle that governs every where. They 
have a. spirit in them, but that spirit is a slave to the flesh, 
made to serve divers lusts and pleasures. That is all the 
business in which men do generally employ that intellectual 
spiritual being that is in them; a reasonable, immortal 
spirit is used in serving and malting provision for this flesh, 


to fulfil it in the lusts. thereof. And because the fleshly | 


principle is the governing principle in the generality of 
men, therefore they ‘are called nothing but flesh. ‘ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Their very minds ate 
said to be carnalized, vainly puft up with a fleshly mind, 
Col. ii. 18. Their very minds and consciences are impure, 
tinctured with the vain tincture of carnality upon it, Tit. i. 
15. This is the great thing then to be effected by regenera- 
tion, or in this divine birth; God doth in compassion to the 
work of his own hands, to the spirit which he hath made, 
restore it out of that state of base servitude wherein it was. 
It was a servant to base lusts and pleasures, Tit. iii. 3, 4. 
But when the kindness and love of God towards man ap- 
peared, according to his mercy he saved us by the washing | 
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of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Whereby 
it is that he exalts this sunk, depressed spirit, that was 
immersed in flesh, buried in flesh, where it should but dwell. 
Flesh should have been its mansion, but it became and was 
made its grave, its dormitory. But by regeneration this 
Spirit is raised into dominion; it is the spirit that is fetched 
out of the grave, and made a governing thing over the 
flesh, over all natural appetites and desires. That is the 
product in the work of regeneration, this is the thing pro- 
duced and brought forth. ‘That which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit,” John iii. 6. Signifying that the spirit of a 
man, whilst it remains a servant and slave to natural in- 
clinations, hath even forfeited its name; it is no more 
worthy to be called spirit. 

The denomination is taken from what is prevailing and 
governing. If the natural principle do prevail, this com- 
Jound now is called nothing but flesh. ‘That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh.” But when the spiritual principle 
is revived and authorized, made the governing principle 
of the man, it then regains its name, “ That which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.” 

For that it signifies nothing unto that conformity to God, 
which being born of him doth import, that there is such a 
thing as a natural spirit in man, when that natural spirit 
doth not do its office, or retain its state, doth not keep the 
throne, but is become basely and meanly servile. And the 
ragedy isso much the greater in this respect, and the more 
deplorable, by how much the less apprehensive and sensible 

“the unregenerate soul is of the state of its own case. By how 
much the more excellent and noble powers it hath belong- 
ing to it, it isso much the more fearful spectacle to behold 
and look upon, to see it enslaved to sense, and brought into 
the state of so vile a depression, and is become so mean 
and abjectathing. As the son of a prince captured in his 
infancy, and made a base drudge, he is so much the more 
a deplorable thing, by how much the more his spirit is de- 
pressed and sunk into that state into which he is brought; 
so as that he likes his servitude, his spirit is grown hard, 
perfectly (perhaps) ignorant of his true original. So it is 
with the souls of men generally ; they are unapprehensive 
of their own original excellency and dignity, and are con- 
tent to serve and be voluntary slaves to divers lusts and 
pleasures, till regenerating grace be vouchsafed. But nowit 
becomes a God-like thing again. When, however, it dwells 
in flesh, that flesh is not a sepulchre to it as before, but a 
mansion; here it dwells still, but here it governs, governs 
over that, and is itself immediately subject to God. That 
is the thing wherein similitude to Ged consists, and which 
must be found in every one that is born of him, a govern- 
ing, prevailing spiritually, so as that the soul is alone madeé 
like itself, and like God; it is made like one and the other 
all over, like what it once was, and like him from whom 
it was. But there is in others a spirit too, but ingulfed and 
swallowed up in a regnant, prevailing, and domineering 
carnality. A: spirit, but employed only in serving this 
flesh, and the fulfilling the divers lusts thereof, till regene- 
rating grace take place. 

Secondly, That which is con-natural, and consequently 
necessary, this similitude stands in life; divine spiritual 
vigour. There is life, as it is a spirit, in the natural sense 
In unregenerate ones too; but in the mean time this is 
given as the common character, alienated from the life of 
God. They have no participation of the divine life, Eph. 
iv. 18. There are two things wherein an apparent differ- 
ence lies, and may be seen: that is, whether you consider 
the tendency, or whether you consider the aliment of that 
life, in the one ar@ in the other way. 

i. Whether you consider the tendency hereof. Here is 
life and vigour in the regenerate man, sothere is in the 
unregenerate tou, and (it may be) a great deal more of na- 
tural life and vigour: but in the unregenerate where doth 

_ it tend? which way is it directed? still in the pursuit of 

vanity: the operations and actions of life in him are per- 
petual, everlasting triflings. But consider life now morally, 
and things morally considered are to be estimated by their 
end. Theend is morality, habet ratione forme, is specifying 
and distinguishing. Here is life, but which way doth it 
work? He who to the regenerate is the immediate prime 
author of life, is the object too. They are “alive to God 
through Jesus Christ,” Rom. vi. 11. Dead to sin, but 
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alive to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. There is a 
great deal of vitality, liveliness, and vigour in an unrege- 
heraie man, oe And which way doth it work? 
Either towards forbidden, or towards mean things. They 
are either alive to sin, to that which is forbidden; or to- 
wards things that are contemptibly mean. Alive to the 
world, towards which they should be mortified, crucified, 
and it crucified to them, so as that the world and they 
should be dead things to one another. When the great re- 
generating work is wrought, God is the great terminus of 
that life that is then begun. ‘That is a life that is sanctified, 
is infused, added to a pre-existing thing. In regeneration 
@ man is not in all essentials created anew; then what 
could be said to Nicodemus’s question? ‘‘Can a rnan enter 
the second time into his mother’s womb and be born” 
No, it is only a holy, sanctified influence that is infused, 
and doth supervene, as what was grafted upon nature, 
upon that stock; and so'that life becomes a holy life that 
was but a natural life before. It rested before in all its 
tendencies in self; in fiesh, in this world, in vain or pro- 
hibited things, as was said; but now it tends to God, and 
acts all in a divine sphere, and therefore is called a divine 
life, the life of Ged. And so look, 

ii. To the aliment of this life, that shows this to bea 
divine creature that is now produced, that nothing will 
serve it to live upon but divine things: it must live upon 
immediate communications from God. And I pray you, 
as we go along, you will consider with yourselves whether 
there are any such workings and strivings in you as must 
have God for your continual support. Are there any con- 
stant aspirations towards him? “As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 
This is the-sense of the regenerate soul, I cannot live 
without God. The same asin Gal. ii. 19. That life that 
is peculiar to a regenerate person is, that he is through the 
law dead to the law; in order to a new life springing up 
in him, that he may live unto God. But how then after- 
wards is this maintained? Look to the twentieth verse, 
“Tam crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” And the life I live in the 
flesh; whilst I live so meanly in this base flesh, I have a 
life springing and flourishing in me that is maintained con- 
tinually by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me. ‘This is the regenerate life. By ils 
tendencies, and by its aliment, it appears to be a divine 
thing, and that this isa creature born of God. For which 
way doth it work? and what supports doth it seek, and is 
it continually sustained by? This is most agreeable to 
the former: “for to be carnally minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace,” Rom, vili. 6. So 
long as the soul is under a prevailing carnality, so long is 
it dead to every thing that is good. But when regenera- 
ting grace takes place in it, as it is in that work spirit- 
ualized, thence it is consequent, that life springs in_it 
agreeably to such a divine nature as is put intoit. “To 
be spiritually minded is life and peace;” and a most sig- 
nificant adjunct that is; to let us know that this life is not 
the life of a fury, or that peace is not the peace of a fool; 
but both these are in conjunction, complicated with one 
another, peaceful life, and vital peace; a steady principle 
that works sedately and calmly, and with such regularity 
towards the objects and in the business that it is to be en- 
gaged and taken up about. It is not an ungovernable 
principle, but as there is life belonging to that sedate and 
peaceful frame that now takes place in the soul, so there is 
peace and calmness and tranquillity belonging to that life 
which springs up in the soul. And this is one part of its 
likeness unto God, called the life of God, or living unto 
God, that is part of the work of regeneration in such as are 
born. of God. But then, 

Thirdly, There is a divine power that appears and is 
put forth in such as are born of God. And this also is to 
be understood accommodately to the sphere of grace into 
which such a one is translated out of the order of quite 
natural production. It is raised into a higher sphere. 
The schools do commonly distinguish, in speaking to this 
matter, of those things that are of the order of nature, and 
those that are of the order of grace; speaking of them as 
two distinct spheres. And according to what was said con- 
cerning that life in the one and the other, so must we 
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speak concerning that power that exerts itself in the one 
and the other sort of men. It was a Divine power to 
which the production was owing of the divine nature. 
“ According as this Divine power hath given us all things 
pertaining to life and godliness, wherein there is given 
us exceeding great and precious promises, that by these 
we might be partakers of the divine nature,” 2 Pet. 1. 
3,4. A God-resembling nature! These productions carry 
the divine impress upon them in this respect, that there 
was an appearance of a divine power in the effect, which 
is a permanent thing. As.we told you the influence did 
pass away, but it did relinquere post se opus, it left a work 
behind it, wherein are permanent, abiding signatures of a 
divine hand, that show it to be a thing to be produced by 
God himself; whereupon you read ofa certain power belong- 
ing to godliness. And that spirit that is given is said to be 
a spirit of love and power, and of asound mind. To usa 
spirit is given, imparted and communicated. As in thatJohn 
ili. you read of a Spirit producing, and Spirit produced. The 
Divine Spirit ingenerated is there called by the name of 
Spirit. And that spirit that is capable of being given, of 
abiding, and being permanent, is said to be a spirit of love, 
power, and a sound mind. That which is born of God in 
a regenerate person, it is a powerful thing: and therefore 
is a principle of divine power which animates that form of 
godliness, so as that it isnotamere spiritless form. ‘‘From 
them that only have the form of godliness, but deny the 
power thereof, (practically deny it, understand. it not, 
know no such thing, look after no such thing, as if they 
did in plain words deny the reality of it, as if it were only 
a fiction, a fancy,) from such turn away, as a living man 
would from a putrifying carcass,” 2 Tim. iii.5. There is 
no society between the living and the dead. A regenerate 
man can take no pleasure in such conversation; with such 
as savour of nothing else but carnality and death in all 
their conversation; from such turn away. The divine 
principle in them as well as their rule bids them to turn 
away from them. There is none but impure, putrid breath 
that comes from them. They smell of a grave, turn away 
from them. 

It is very true indeed, that when the regenerate work 
takes place, there is very’often great complaints of much 
weakness; the good that I would, that I cannot do; and 
when I would be doing good, evilis present with me. But 
there is a great deal of difference between weakness and 
death, between an ability to do much and a disability to 
do any thing at all. There is nothing can be done by the 
unregenerate person in Vital and real religion ; toeverysuch 
good work he is reprobate. It is one thing to be impotent 
and feel, another to be impotent and feel nothing. A car- 
cass doth not complain that it can do nothing, but a sick 
man doth; he complains of impotence if he be sick only. 
But if there be a total death, it is impotency, of which 
there is no complaint. And what there is of power, (as 
there is always some power always going with the regene- 
rate life and principle,) it is a power of a higher kind and 
order than that which doth belong to the rest of men, 
wherein they do something, though but little, yet above all 
that the unregenerate world cando. They can love God, 
though it is too weakly, too faintly; they can desire after 
him, can pant for him. The rest of the world are strangers 
to such desires, to such designs. The practical workings 
of the powers that belong to them still terminate in an 
inferior orb, they never reach God, there is no working of 
power that way. And therefore it is said of such unrege- 
nerate men in common, that they are without strength. It 
signifies total destitution. ‘They are without any strength 
of that kind; in that kind they can do nothing ‘at all. 
When a man shall make an essay upon itself, try him- 
self before his own soul, say to it, Oh! my soul, what 
canst thou do in a design for God, for heaven, for eternal 
life? When all a man’s natural powers are bound quoad 
hoc, astothis. It is true he hath powers in him belonging 
to his nature; but they work not at all this way. Why, 
here is a manifest difference between the regenerate and 
unregenerate world in this respect. In the regenerate there 
is a principle of divine power that works in them towards 
God, and can employ itself about divine things. 
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things. To wit, that gustful knowledge, that practical 
knowledge, that transmutative knowledge, which will most 
manifestly appear to be peculiar to them from the rest of 
men. In the 19th verse of this chapter, where the text 
lies, “ We know that we are of God, (an elliptical expres- 
sion of being born of God,) and he hath given us an un- 
derstanding to know him that is true.” Are we born of 
God? Then we have a spiritual eye-sight, a cognitive 
power, enlightened towards God so as to make us capable 
of knowing him, and of knowing him with so active and 
operative a knowledge as to give us a union with him; he 
hath given an understanding to know him that is true, so 
as to be in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ: 
this is the true God and eternal life. 


Consider the matter reasonably. Doyou think that they - 


who are born of God are born blind? Are they born blind 
towards God, and towards the things of God? Doth he 
emit from himself any so imperfect, and mean, and maimed 
a produetion? ‘I write unto you, little children, because 
ye have known the Father,” 1 John ii. 13. As soon as 
ihey are children, as soon as they are so born, born of God 
as their Father, there is a disposition of mind to him to 
receive the knowledge of him. The rest of the world do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, they are igno- 
rant of God; not because he cannot be known, that that 
knowledge should take place in or should centre in them. 
That knowledge is our notion of divine light, though it 
hath a further notion, as you may hear hereafter. They 
have a light darted into the inmost centre of their souls- 
Indeed a stperficial light there is in every unregenerate 
mind too; some natural notions of God; light that is 
morally, objectively divine, conversant about God. For ft 
do not think any man can totally abolish and rend of the 
characters of God from his mind, tear out the ideas. They 
that have set themselves most industriously to do so have 
been able to effect nothing therein to satisfy themselves, 
but so as still there would remain a formido oppositt, & 
dread that he is whom they would fain make themselves 
believe not tobe. Therefore the fool’s saying, of what we 
find Psal. xiv. 1. ‘“‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,” it is not an assertion, but it isa wish. The 
copulative in the text is wanting, which we supply need- 
lessly. The fool hath said in his heart, No God. Lei 
there be none, oh that there were none! It is not what 
they put into a proposition, there is none that ean obtain 
so much of themselves, but they have their secret wish, 
Oh that there were none! So they are willingly ignorant 
of God. ‘‘ Alienated from the life of God through the ig- 
norance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
hearts,” Eph. iv. 18. Such a blindness as consists only 
in a resolution not to see, or in an unwillingness to see. 
But that knowledge of God, and of divine things which 
belong to the regenerate state; it is not that superficial! 
knowledge which hovers in the soul and surface of the 
mind; but it is central, it centres in the soul. ‘God, that 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
into our hearts.” So that this light which is in the heart, 
must be understood to carry a Jikig and complacency in 
it. That as the unregenerate soul doth not like to retain 
God in its knowledge, the regenerate liketh this know- 
ledge; it is lightsome to them, and carries a pleasant 
savour with it: whence it comes to be operative and uni- 
tive, and unites the soul with the object known. And, 
Wifthly, Another signature of God upon this same pro- 
duct, a regenerate soul, is spiritual wisdom, which super- 
adds much, in the ordinary notion of it, unto mere know- 
ledge; for many may know much, that are not wise. But 
wisdom is the parent of this seed and offspring; therefore, 
it is said to be justified of its own children. All the un- 
regenerate are fools, ‘For we ourselves were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another. But after that the kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour,” Titus ii. 3,4,5,6. "There are 


Fourthly, This similitude unto God appears in the | not greater instances of folly and madness among them 
knowledge which such as are born of him have of divine | who lie under cure in houses set apart on purpose for that 
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end, than are generally to be found (though not taken 
notice of because they are common) in the generality of 
the unconverted world. They that in so clear light spend 
their strength for trifles, will not get understanding of what 
is their best good. They that throw away their souls for 
nought, that rush upon armed vengeance and are not 
afraid to perish; they continually run counter to princi- 
ples, that are secretly conscious of the immortality of the 
soul, profess to believe there is a heaven and a hell, yet 
they run away from the one, and run into the other in 
sight. Greater instances of madness and folly are not 
conceivable than these. , 

it is only the regenerate that do become wise. A “spirit 
of wisdom and revelation is given to them, that they may 
know the hope of that better calling, and what are the 
riches of that glorious inheritance which God makes com- 
mon among his saints,” Eph. i. 17, 18. And so, indeed, 
do the regenerate seed justify that wisdom that is their 
parent; “Wisdom is justified of her children ;” so that 
it may be known even to the world, that these are the 
children of it. ‘Fhey are not a generation of fools. See 
how wisely they do design, and how wisely they pursue 
their design, to wit, by patient continuance in well doing, 
seeking fcr honour, and glory, and immortality, to the ac- 
tual enjoying of eternal life. No lower things do they 
design, nor a less suitable course do they take in pur- 

- suance of it, than by patient continuance in well doing to 
seek it. Their design is high and great, and their pursuit 
apt and suitable. This shows the only wise God is their 
Parent; they discover of what seed and offspring they are. 

it is true, the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light; with reference to the 
things that their generation can reach, they are wiser— 
wiser for this world. In reference to worldly mattersand 
designing, they pursue them with more constancy, because 
they have no other. But the children of light show them- 
selves to be so in their higher and more excellent end, 
and in their more regular course which they take in order 
thereunto. But now I add, in the next place, 

Sixthly, The great resemblance wherein this creature ap- 
pears to be a divine production, is the divine holiness 
Stampt upon it, and imparted to it. It is a holy creature. 
It doth most eminently bear the image of him from whom 
it is, upon that account. And that makes it a glorious 
creature, as he himself is glorious in and by his holiness. 
‘Who is a God like unto thee, glorious in holiness,” Ex. 
xv. 11. They are changed into the same image, and thereby 
become glorious creatures, as he is their glorious Creator 
and Father. ‘“ We all with open face, beholding as ina 
glass the glory of God, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord,” 2 Cor. 
iii. 18. Here is this work in its inchoation and in its pro- 
gress; that work by which souls are at first made God- 
like creatures ; and then promoted and carried on towards 
a state of maturity, and made ripe for the regions of glory 

- into which they are tobe translated at length. This im- 
pression of holiness upon them is by the regenerating 
Spirit which is therefore called the Spirit of holiness, and 
the Holy Ghost, as you know nothing is to be more fre- 
quently noted in the Book of God. This is a creature, 
born spirit of Spirit; that Spirit of which it is born is the 
Holy Spirit or the Holy Ghost, even as such. And there- 
fore, such must this production be. You find (1 Pet. i. 
3.) that God is adored upon this account, as having be- 
gotten such as are truly appertaining to him upon this 
special account, unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from*he dead, to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble and undefiled. Nothing could be more agreeable 
than that they who are born of him, should inherit from 
him; that they who are his children should be his heirs 
also. But having once made mention of them, and of 
him, upon this relative account, as they are begotten of 
him, and as he is their great Parent, andthe author of this 
spiritual and new divine being to them. Thereupon 1 
follows, (as you may see in the same chapter,) “‘ As obedi- 
ent children ye are no longer to fashion yourselves accord- 
ing to your former-lusts, in your ignorance; but as he 
which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of holy conversation and godliness.” And by the way, 
you must know that efficacious calling and regeneration is 
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all one, God calls when he creates; when he creates, he 
regenerates. His calling that which was not to exist and 
be. And'this is but another name for the regenerating 
work, in which respect any are said to be born of God. 
Now inasmuch ‘as he which hath called you (that is as 
much as to say, as he that hath begotten you, he of whom 
ye are born) is holy, so be ye also holy in all manner of 
conversation ;” which is but to make your conversation 
correspond to the very principles of your birth ; for you 
cannot be his offspring if you be nota holy seed. Because 
he is holy, so you must be supposed to be holy in your 
very constitution and frame. nd therefore see you to it, 
that you express what is correspondent hereunto in all 
your walkings, that in all manner of conversation you dis- 
cover yourselves to be the children of such a Father, holy 
ones as he is. It is upon this account, that they that are 
born of him are said to be “‘ children of light.” When I 
told you last time, that according to our notion of light it 
meaneth divine knowledge, taken in the borrowed and 
metaphorical sense, (for every one knows what it is taken in 
the proper and literal sense,) I then hinted, that taken in the 
metaphorical sense too, it hath a further notion, to wit, to 
signify holiness as well as knowledge; and indeed know- 
ledge is no further to be called and counted divine light, 
than as it tends to holiness, and is productive of it; and 
from thence it comes to be denominated light. It is light, 
as it terminates in that which is itself so splendid and 
illustrious a thing, holiness; a bright, a shining, a glori- 
ous thing. ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works;” that is, not knowledge, that 
they may hear you talk fine notions; but that they may 
see your good works. That is the light, the divine pecu- 
liar light, that distinguisheth the children of God from an- 
other seed. See how light is taken principally in that, 1 
Epistle John i. 5, 6. How is the solemnity of a message 
sent unto the children of men on purpose to make dis- 
covery to them of the nature and excellency of God. 
And, saith the apostle, ‘“‘ This is the message which we 
have heard, and declare unto you, that God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all.” The words that follow do 
plainly enough show what is meant by light and by darl- 
ness here. By light is meant purity and holiness, as we 
cannot conceive any thing more pure and simple than 
light; and therefore not any thing more expressive of 
holiness than light. ‘God is light;” as if he should have 
said of himself, I would have all to conceive so of me; 
and therefore I send this message unto men, to instruct 
them how to form their notions and conceptions of me. I 
am light, and with me there is no darkness at all. And 
now, saith the apostle, “If any say they have fellowship 
with God, and walk in darkness, they-he, and do not the 
truth.” Ifany say they have a participation with God, that 
they partake and communicate with him in any thing 
divine, and walk in darkness, they tell a most gross and 
insolent and absurd lie; ‘they lie, and do not the truth.” 
It is a practical lying, their practice gives themselves the 
lie ; they do (as it were) proclaim themselves liars. And 
what is the meaning of all this, but to show that light is 
holiness. If any say they have fellowship with God, and 
live wickedly, show themselves to be impure and unholy 
creatures, that is a great lie, a gross lie, a lie most injuri- 
ous to God, and no ways advantageous to themselves ; 
they can gain nothing by it, but they wrong him by it infi- 
nitely, to make it to be thought as if he were an impure 
one, like them that pretend to him, to be acquainted with 
him, to be conversant with him. It is to make a wrong 
and false representation of him to the world, so that 
they gain nothing by it but shame retorted into their own 
faces; for at the same time when they do so, they (as it 
were) virtually cal] themselves liars before the world. Be- 
cause they who know any thing at all of God, know that, 
he cannot be such a one; “He is light, and with him is 
no darkness at all.” ane : 
The same notion we have of light as it signifies holiness, 
in that Eph. v.8. “Ye were darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord ;” speaking of that mighty turn and change 
wrought upon the soul in the work of regeneration. Ye 
were darkness in your unregenerate state, now are ye 
light in the Lord. You not only have it, but.are light; as 
before ye not only had darkness in you, but ye were 
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darkness, as it were so many lumps and masses of impure, 
gross, and consistent darkness. But now you are light. 
Indeed there may be light in an unregenerate mind 7 but 
though such a one may be said to have it, he is not said to 
be it. And that light, though it may have a tendency to 
some suitable disposition in the heart, yet it prevails notto 
effect, to bring itabout. Though there be a weak tendency 
thitherward, the thing is not done. And therefore that 
light doth forfeit its name, and is still called “ darkness ;” 
(as our Lord saith ;) and you may take his judgment in the 
case without wavering: “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” The very light 
that is an unregenerate person, is rather -to be called 
darkness. As in the natural world there is no such thing 
as pure tenebr, no pure darkness, no darkness without a 
mixture of light; but the denomination is taken from that 
which prevails; otherwise, we should never say it isnight, 
neversay itisdarlness. We cannever say so, as supposing 
no admixture of light at all; but when darkness prevails, 
then we say, concerning the region and horizon, it is dark. 
And soitis with the unregeneratesoul: till the Day-spring 
from on high doth visit, and till the Sun of righteousness 
arise, that soul is a region of darkness, impure darkness, 
sueh a darkness as wherein men work all manner of wick- 
edness, living still under the power and dominion of the 
prince of darkness: for he governs in that region. And 
therefore the work of regeneration too is elsewhere express- 
ed by “ being translated out of darkness into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son,” our Lord Jesus Christ; and “out of the 
power of darkness into his marvellous light ;” to signify 
that we were under other government, other power, before. 
‘hey that are born of God therefore (as he isthe Father of 
lights) are children of light; that is, holy ones. There is 
that frame of holiness that invests them, and is put upon 
them, which carries a lustre, a glory in it, as you have 
heard, and this must still shine brighter and brighter, in 
those that are truly righteous, unto the perfect day. And as 
they gradually approach nearer and nearer the land of light, 
and thereby are made more and more meet to partake at 
length of “the inheritance of the saints in light,” Col.i. 12. 
But, 

Seventhly, Another divine character of those that are born 
of God, wherein they resemble him, is Truth. He is the 
God of truth, who is their Parent and Begetter; and they 
are accordingly the children of truth. Understand me here 
to mean truth in the moral sense: I speak not now of the 
truth of propositions, or of the truth of things in their 
nature, logical or metaphysical truth; but that which is 
in the spirit and proper sense moral, and that lies in two 
things; 1. In speaking as we think, and, 2. In doing as we 
speak: these two make up the notion of moral truth. 
Herein God is himself a great exemplar and pattern to us; 
and his image ismost eminently conspicuous in all that are 
born of him in this also. He glories to be called the God 
of truth. Moses in that dying song of his, Deut. xxxii. 
3, 4. when he tells us he will now publish the name of the 
Lord, he therefore exhorts all to ascribe greatness unto God. 
“Because I will publish the name of the Lord: ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God. He isthe rock, his work is perfect: 
for all his ways are judgment: a God of truth, and without 
iniquity, just and right is he.” It is the same thing that is 
spoken of him so often in Scripture under the name of 
faithfulness: the divine faithfulness, that takes in part of 
the meaning, though not all of what is carried in the 
notion of truth ; for faithfulness doth particularly refer to 
the promises he hath made, or the covenants that he hath 
promulgated and entered into. It is, generally speaking, the 
same thing with sincerity; that is another comprehensive 
expression, that takes in the full of what is signified by the 
name of truth. They that are born of God are true, the 
children of truth, sincere, upright, without deceit or guile; 
when they speak, spealting the truth from the heart; when 
they act, acting according to what they have spoken, es- 
pecially wherein they have obliged themselves by promise. 
And that is the proper notion of fidelity, one great 
branch of this truth. That is a glorions attribute of God, 
wherein he is pleased frequently to represent his excellency 
tothe children of men; his faithfulness that reacheth to the 
clouds. Look as high as heaven, look all the way between 


this earth and up to the heavens, and you have continual | 
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instances throughout of the faithfulness of God; all things 
being conserved through this vast and spacious universe 
according to the tenor of his word, and those ordinances 
that he hath settled in this great creation of his. And so 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the substantial, consubstantial 
image of God, and the brightness of his glory, this is his 
ereat character too, the Amen, the faithful and true witness. 
Tt is a peculiar name that belongs to the Son of God, 
‘he that is faithful and true.” Often he is spoken of by those 
distinguishing titles; and well they belong to him, as he 
was the original, substantial image of God. ‘The image of 
God in the regenerate, those that are born of him, it is 
true, is much inferior in them, (as we have heard about the 
generation of the only begotten-Son,) to what it is in him; 
but it is not contrary, it is a true image, though it be not 
soperfect animage. It doth not make a false representation 
of God: it represents him truly, though notso perfectly as 
in the first and original impression of it in his only eternally 
begotten-Son ; of whom it is said, Isa. xi. 5. ‘That faith- 
fulness is the girdle of his loins :” they are girt about with 
truth. And observe, after the same manner, and under the 
same notion, is that truth which is said to be found in the 
children of God in this world spoken of too. ‘“ Tale unto 
you the whole armour of God, having your loins girt about 
with truth,” Eph. vi. 14. ‘This keeps men steady, keeps 
them in an equal temper, so as they do not vary from them- 
selves. Being once made like God, then they are to be 
continually in a uniformity and agreeableness to them- 
selves; their course equal, and the temper of their spirits 
steady, true, and not apt to swerve or prevaricate this way 
or that, but like his children. Therefore, inasmuch as he 
always counts it the glory of his own being, his own nature, 
that falsehood is incompetent, incompatible, yea, impossi- 
ble to him, a God ‘that cannot lie;” so if he hath any 
children in this world, see how he speaks of them, ‘ They 
are my pecple, children that will not lie: therefore he was 
their Saviour,” Isa. lxiii.8. Put away lying, (saith the apos- 
tle,) and let every man speak truth with his neighbour. Put 
away lying in reference to narrations, and lying reference 
to promises. It hath the same distinction that oaths are 
wont to have, which are usually different by those terms, of 
assertory and promissory. If one should be guilty of per- 
jury, it may be either of these two ways; and if one be 
guilty of lying, it is one of these two ways too; either by 
representing a thing otherwise than it is, or by promising 
to do that which was never intended, and therefore, accord- 
ingly is never done. But the one way or the other, there 
is that which is contrary to sincerity, and to that truth 
which is the divine glory, the glory of the Divine Being, 
and wherein he doth exalt himself so infinitely, the God 
“that cannot lie.” And if I have a people in this world, if 
Thave a seed, a race, a progeny, though it cannot be said 
of them, they are those that cannot lie, (that is the divine 
prerogative,) yet it may be said of them, they will not lie, 
“‘ children that will not lie, so he was their Saviour.” 

It is said concerning the inhabitants of Sion, (which 
Sion represents, in a borrowed, transferred sense, the chureh 
on earth first, and then the church in heaven in the highest 
sense,) the inhabitants of Sion, (into which none come but 
by the divine birth, they are come into it whoever are of it,) 
that they are such as speak the truth from their hearts. 
And never doth any-man come into the forgiving state, till 
he come into the regenerate state. Then it is that God 
pardons, when he receives and regenerates. He gives 
righteousness and the Spirit of his Son both at once. By 
the one of which he doth one work, by the other of them 
hedoth the other. They are neverseparated. When any 
are forgiven, it is a blessed state they come into. Blessed 
is the man whose iniquity is forgiven, and whose sin is 
covered. But then observe the character of that person 
that is the subject of forgiveness, he in whose spirit there is 
“no guile.” What? aforgiven man, a regenerate man, one 
born of God; and a false man, a deceitful man, a guile- 
ful, a fraudulent man? He that shall talk at this rate 
7 eee inconsistencies; he compounds impossible things. 

regenerate man, and one made up of falsehood, deceit, and 
guile; this cannot be. Hethatis born of the God of truth, 
there is the image of him as such upon such aman. He 
is born of the Spirit; and “the fruit of the Spirit is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth,” Eph. y.9. ~ 
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And while I urge faithfulness and truth as the character 
of the regenerate, those that are born of God, give me 
leave myself to be'so far faithful to you as to declare, and 
testify in the Lord, that whotver they are that can allow 
themselves in falsehood, insincerity, deceitfulness, and 
guilefulness any way, let their profession be never sa 
splendid, they do bui belie themselves in it. They the 
children of God, they born of God, they who are the sons 
of the God of faith, and yet children of falsehood, is a 
thing that I will not only say is not, but cannot be. It is 
an impossibility. God hath no such children; they that 
are born of him,-carry this image of him upon them, they 
are children of truth, sincere and upright; so that if they 
speak they speak the truth in their hearts, just as they 
apprehend things to be; if they promise, they promise 
what they intend to perform. They are as they speak: 
if they have spoken to their hurt, they will not change. 
Their word is a sacred thing with them, as God’s word is 
with him. 

-If is true, indeed, there may be much of this seen in the 
unregenerate world: truth hath been highly magnified 
among many of ithe more refined pagans; and it may 
have place with many among us, (oh, that it had more,) 
in whom the divine nature hath no place. But here is the 
distinction, when men are true to one another for God’s 
sake and for conscience sake; not for reputation’s sake, 
but for. God’s sake, and because of their devotedness to 
him, and because they must traly represent him to the 
world; this is that which is distinguishing ; and, indeed, 
if men be true to one another, and untrue to God, leave 
out him as the centre in whom they unite, and upon 
whose account and for whose sake they are true to one 
another; all their truth to one another is but such a com- 
bination as that of several conspirators against their law- 
fal and rightful prince, who may be true to one another, 
while they are ajl false to him. But there is no such 
thing as truth in the right sense, and that which will turn 
to their true advantage at last in whom it is found, but 
when God is made the centre, and they are true to God; 
if they be true to one another, and not true to God, it isa 
casualty ; they have a disposition in their minds to be false 
to one another if there be occasion ; if they be not true to 
God, if they be not steadfast in his covenant, if they be to- 
wards him “as a deceitful bow,” (as it is said of Eph- 
raim,) they will not be always true to one another. 

And pray let this be deeply considered; supposing that 
truth have its primary reference to God, I am devoted to 
_ him, and I must be true and faithful; this is then the cha- 

racter of them that are born of him; they that are with 

the Lamb are chosen and faithful and true; and he saith, 

“ Be thou faithfal unto the death, and thou shalt receive 

a crown of life.” Here is their character, they must be 

faithful to him first, and then by consequence to one ano- 

ther in all their dealings, transactions, conversation, and 
affairs. .Take this for an invariable character of an un- 
regenerate person, he is one that can be false, if it will 
consist with his interest; if it will serve his other pur- 
poses, he can allow himself to be so. If he be true, it is 
(as was.said) a contingency. But take this for the cha- 
racter of a regenerate person, he is true to God first; and 
because he is so, he dares to be false tono man. And it 
hath been a method observed by some of the wiser and 
more refined pagans, Qui deus non timet, non curat homi- 
nes. (Cicero.) They are liable, one time or another, to 
prove false to man, that do not fear God. But if the 
matter do begin there, then is truth a derivation from the 
Divine nature upen such a one ; that as God is the God of 
truth, from whom it comes, and by whom it is inwrought 
into man, so the children of God, who are born of him, 
it may be consistently said of them they are children of 
truth, they are such as have a reverence for truth; it is 
with them a venerable thing. I would not speak other- 
wise than I think, or do otherwise than I have said, not- 
‘withstanding the lie might be rewarded with the gain of 
the world, Truth is with them a sacred thing. They 
-that find no snch restraint upon their spirits, have nothing 
of the divine nature in them. I cannot say or do so or 
go, say otherwise than I think, do otherwise than I have 
spoken ; I find there is a nature in me that withholds me, 
that prompis me quite otherwise; I can do nothing against 
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thé truth, but for the truth, (according to another larger 
notion of the truth,) I must not, I may not. 

_ This I reekoned of great necessity to be stood upon, fear- 
ing that too many may very much misunderstand the no- 
tion of religion, while they limit and confine it to the first 
table only, without letting it have a governing influence 
upon the affairs that relate to the second. But we are to 
take both in conjunetion. And the error would be the 
same if men should again confine all their regularity to 
the rules of the second table too, and think very well of 
themselves, because they do not transgress those rules. 
Here is the same danger, and the same fatal error and 
mistake. But if we will deal safely and righteously, 
safely for ourselves, and righteously with God, then, 1 
say, we must take the connexion of both together; and 
take all the rules of duty which belong to the second table, 
as they have their foundation in the first, to wit, m “the 
love of God, with all cur heart, with all our mind, and 
with all our might, and our neighbour as ourselves.” 
These two make up the law and the prophets, and this is 
nothing else but the work that is abridged and epitomized 
im regeneration, when the law of God is written in the 
heart, and transcribed in the inner man, put into “ fleshly 
tables (as the apostle speaks) not by ink and paper, but by” 
the Spirit of the living God,” 2 Corinth. iii. 3. That is 
it which is done by regeneration; when God doth beget 
out of an impure apostate world a holy seed, a divine off- . 
spring for himself. Whereas their defection and apostacy 
lay in the violation of the whole entire law of their crea- 
tion, their regeneration lies in the renewing the impres- 
sion of- it, turning it into a living law within, not into an 
audible law or a visible law, that they can hear with ears 
or read with eyes, but a living law, which they feel and 
relish with their hearts; their hearts being contempered 
to it. And the Spirit of God makes no maimed impres- 
sion, it malces the impression entire and full, so as that all 
the several parts of that law are expressed together. 
There are characters that signify each several part, and 
these are but the several lineaments of the new creature, 
or the new man, portrayed in the soul by the regenerating 
Spirit of God. 

It greatly concerns us when we consider that the Gos- 
pel (under ihe dispensation whereof we live) is the Spirit’s 
instrument in regeneration ; and that is part of which we 
now hear, It is greatly, I say, to be considered, what 
there is done to this purpose by this Gospel upon our souls. 
If we never be regenerated by the Gospel, we are very 
unreasonable to expect that God should use any other 
methods with us. This is the word of the kingdom into 
which all they that have a real place in it are regenerated ; 
they are born into it, in regno nati swmus, as that moralist 
owe upon another account. We are born members of 
this kingdom; and by what means hath he begotten us 
again ? even hereby, by the word of truth. I beseech you 
let this be seriously and deeply considered. If there be 
any such thing: as regeneration, that is, if there be any 
such thing as the raising up a divine offspring to God out 
of this world, that shall not perish when the rest of the 
world do, it is by this means that the things is to be done; 
“being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God which liveth and abideth 
for ever.” ‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of the grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away, but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth for ever ; and this is the word which by the Gospel 
is preached unto you,” 1 Pet. i. 23, 24, 25. Is the Gospel 
preached to us for this purpose, and is the proper design 
of it to regenerate at first, and nourish afterwards unto 
eternal life? For ex tis nutrimur ex quibus constamur ; the 
same Gospel is to both. Methinks it should beget in us 
the most deeply serious and solicitous thoughts imagina- 
ble. What is done upon us to this blessed purpose ? Hath 
any thing heretofore been done? Or dol find any thing 
yet a-doing? Was nothing done the last year 1 May it be 
hoped that any thing shall be done this year ? Was no- 
thing done the last Lord’s day ? Is it not yet to be hoped 
that somewhat may be done to-day Q Do J find my spirit 
altered 2? There are great previous dispositions in natural 
productions, before there is a complete product: What 
disposition do I find? What tendency towards such a 
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birth ? What strivings, what agonies, what pangs are'in 
my soul? Do I reckon I am to be born again, born of God, 
born from heaven, and never feel it? Can so mighty a 
change pass upon my soul as amounts to another birth, to 
a divine birth, and I never be sensible of it? If such a 
day as this pass with us, and we feel no such thoughts in 
our spirits, and are unconcerned, what have we to justify 
our unconcernedness ? Wherewith shall we justify our 
being unconcerned ? We can have nothing as a ground 
on which rationally to justify us, unless we could tear the 
whole Gospel constitution, unless we could ascertain our- 
selves there is no such thing as a heaven or hell; for if 
there be, and there will be so vast differences in the final 
states of men, certainly those eternal differences must 
have their foundation here: as men are distinguished by 
being regenerate and unregenerate, so they will be for 
heaven or hell. Sure if there be such two distinct states 
into which men are to be disposed of by the Supreme and 
Universal Judge, who cannot but do wisely, and righte- 
ously, and holily, it cannot be that men should be disposed 
of into those states promiscuously, whether they are his 
children or not his children, as if he would make no dif- 
ference between those that are born of him, and those that 
are not born of him, but have lived and died in perpetual 
rebellion against him, full of enmity and perpetual malig- 
nity towards him, whereby they testify themselves never 
to have begotten of him, and that they are not like him; 
as the following words after the text, ‘“‘ Every one that 
loveth him that begat, loveth them also that are begotten 
of him.” If he begat us, we shall be sure to love him. 
They that have all their days chosen distance from him, 
is it a supposable thing God should have begotten any ac- 
cording to his own nature, and they should not love him ? 
Not love to converse with him, love not to be in his pre- 
sence, to open their hearts to him, to unbosom and pour 
out their souls before him. Hath God begotten any such 
unnatural children that can live without him all the day, 
never come near him, never look towards him, never 
think of him, that know not what belongs to prayer to 
him ? What can men have to preserve peace and quiet in 
their souls, but the apprehension—that sure there are no 
such things as heaven and hell, of which we have heard 
so much ? 

But who would run the danger of it? If men do but 
apprehend the possibility, if they have allowed themselves 
to attend to that light that makes so clear and bright a 
discovery of another world, and of those distinct states in 
it; if, Isay, they have not allowed themselves to attend to 
the light, so as thereby to be ascertained in their own 
hearts, there is as surely a heaven and a hell as there is 
an earth, (and we have as much reason to be ascertained 
of the one by believing what.is plainly testified, and what 
the reason of the thing doth evince to us to be true, as we 
have to be certain of the other from our eye-sight,) then 
all is vain that we say to them. 

But if men would but believe all this, then there can 
be no more reasonable thing in all the world, than to be 
full of inquiring thoughts concerning our state, till we 
arrive to some proportionable certainty concerning it, till 
we can say, Blessed be God, now I find some of those 
characters upon me, that speak me one of his children, 
that spirituality, that life, that power, that lnowledge of 
him and divine things, that wisdom, that holiness, that 
truth, that will justify me in enumerating myself to the 
children of God, his family, counting myself among them, 
and believing that he will count me among them too. 
But if we find no such characters as these, and yet say 
we are children of God, we pretend to him, we profess 
him, that very profession itself is a lie; as is said con- 
cerning those false pretenders, Rev. iii. 9. that said, “ they 
were Jews, (that is, Christians,) and were not, but of the 
Fico of Satan, they do lie.” It is a very fearful 
thing when even a man’s profession is a lie. I call my- 
self a Christian, but it is a lie; one that believeth Jesus 
to be the Christ, but it isa lie; for whosoever believeth 
ee is horn of God; but of this I find nothing in my- 
Se, 
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SERMON XLVI* 
1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


Bur now I might add in the next place, 

Eighthly, It isacreature endowed with a most generous 
liberty, that disdains, that cannot be patient of servitude; 
the sons of God must be free born. This is evident, and 
hath been elsewhere spoken to and opened. But then, 

Ninthly, It is a creature of a very peculiar benignity 
and goodness. Who would expect it to he otherwise? 
When you hear of a God-like creature born. into this 
world, what would you look to find it, but a creature made 
up of goodness ? The Spirit is the immediate regenerator, 
the great agent in this work. ‘“ ‘That which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit,” John iii.6. And we are told, Ephes. v. 9. 
“That the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness.” It lies 
in a universal goodness ; here is the product, this is that 
God-like thing that is now produced. When one is said 
to be born of God, he is a creature made up of goodness ; 
it is the production of the Holy Ghost, the Divine Spirit; 
“and the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness.” And it is 
added, “righteousness and truth too,” which we have 
spoken of before. Every one that doth righteousness is 
born of God, and the children of God are children that 
will not lie, but abhor falsehood. But they are also an 
offspring of great benignity, of most extensive and diffu- 
sive goodness. 4 

I apprehend it may be worth the while to insist upon 
this, because that there is not another thing wherein the 
divine nature and likeness are more expressed and held 
forth in the work of regeneration than in this thing; in no 
other respect rather or more than this is God said to be the 
Father of such, or they to be born of God. And, oh! that 
we may, I for my part speak, and you hear, as those that 
apprehend the weight and importance of what is now to 
be spoken ; we are in all these things distinguishing the 
divine seed and offspring from the children of the worst 
of fathers; and there is no middle state between these 
two ; we must either be born from above or born from be- 
neath; no middle state, speaking of morals: when we 
‘speak of naturals we know there can be but one author of 
nature ; but as to morals, two great parents and fathers 
divide the world, and one of them you must call so. They 
that are not born of God, his own word concludes concern- 
ing them, “ You are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father ye will do,” John viii. 44. But now see 
wherein a divine production appears and shows itself to 
be such ; here is somewhat begotten, born of God, that ap- 
pears like God in this, as a thing made up of goodness. 
And here I shall more distinctly consider, 

Pere e' objects this goodness hath reference to in them, 
nd, 

ii. Wherein, or in what exertions, it shows itself to- 
wards such objects. 

i. What objects it refers to. You must still consider 
that an imitation of the divine goodness ; that supposed all 
along as that wherein this creature is a God-like creature, 
It is a God-like creature as it is a most beneficent creature ; 
and it being the goodness of beneficence, or beneficent 
goodness, that we are to speak to under this head, we shall 
have somewhat further under another order of heads, to 
consider what may admit of the same name, but will be 
of somewhat a different kind. But our present discourse 
it is to be confined unto a beneficent goodness, and being 
SO, we are not now at this time to consider God as one of 
the objects that this goodness hath reference to. “ My 
goodness extendeth not to thee,” saith the Psalmist, (speak- 
ing of such goodness,) Psalm xvi. 2. but, as was said, it 
being an imitation of the Divine goodness, it must respect 
such objects as Divine goodness, which is beneficent, doth 
respect, and they are of two sorts; there is a more general 
and there is a more special object of the Divine goodness, 
as hath been largely shown upon another occasion. God’s 
goodness hath, ; 
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(i.) A general object. “The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works;” so diffusive, so 
flowing is his goodness, the whole earth is fullof it. The 
whole earth—a more surprising instance of the extensive- 
ness of it could not have been given. 'The whole earth— 
this stage of wickedness, where constant rebellions against 
the Majesty of Heaven have been in continued succession’ 
from age to age, and from generation to generation acted. 
The whole earth is full of his goodness; athing that should 
not only convince, but amaze that it should be so, 

Why, such is the goodness of this creature that is born 
of God proportionally extensive—“ As you have opportu- 
nity, do good unto all men,” Gal. vi. 10. a goodness that 
must flow every where, as far as one can, that must diffuse 
and spread itself to our very uttermost. As you have op- 
portunity—supposing there be an ability and power, then 
there needs nothing more than opportunity. If there be 
opportunity, let this goodness exert itself; this shall show 
you a God-like sort of creatures, born of God, bearing his 
image; he doth good to all—“as you have opportunity do 

-you do good to all.” 

When he had it in design to raise up to himself a seed, 
a new creation in the world, it must be understood it 
should be such as it was fit for him to own as the peculiar 
parent of this offspring. What? shall I raise up a new 
seed to be but like other men? Is this like to God? 
when he was to do a new thing in the world, to raise up a 
new sort of people, that they should be but just like the 
old? Think what men are naturally, and as they grow up 
from the old stock; every one minds his own things, every 
one is for himself, cares not what becomes of others, what 
becomes of this world. But this creature, born of God, is 
of a large comprehensible spirit, it measures with the uni- 
verse, not narrow, not clung, not contracted; it bounds 
(comparatively) private interest, my good is the good of 
the creation. It is spoken as a most peculiar character of 
this seed, that when all else do naturally mind their own 
things, as the apostle speaks concerning Timothy, he doth 
as naturally mind the things of another, of his neighbour, 
as if he had no private interest of his own at all. God 
will have it known that in this second creation of his, this 
new attempt, when he was to raise up a people, aseed out 
of a common universal ruin, I will do such a thing in the 
world as shall make the world look about them, and won- 
der to behold what new sort of people are sprung up among 
them. That whereas they have ever himself for his end, 
himself for his measure, every one being for himself; here 
is a people that are off from self, a self-denying B peel per a 
selfabandoning people, made up of goodness, and making 
that goodness to flow as far as ever it can; for it isa divine 
goodness, and they make this goodness disperse like God’s, 
they make it to flow to the uttermost they can. 

It must be so, when you consider that this being born of 
God, and that every such divine birth, doth spring out of 
believing Jesus to be the Christ: whoso believeth, is born 
of God, and is a Christian indeed, and honours the Chris- 
tianname. What, shall the world be Christianized and 
made nothing the better ?—made Christians, and not made 
good? How unlike God were this!—how mean and low 
a design would that be! If they be Christians, they must 
be good men, and so appear born of God: when they are 
changed, when they become Christians, they become imi- 
tators of his goodness: otherwise, how despicable is the 
performance of the Son of God in this world, when he is 
to raise up other sons that shall be just as the rest of men 
are? But then, ; ' 

(ii.) This goodness it hath a special object too, even as 
‘the Divine goodné$s which it imitates hath—“ My good- 
ness extends not to thee’—but to whom then? eminently, 
principally, to the saints that are in the earth, those excel- 
lent ones “in whom is all my delight,” Psdlm xvi. 3. 
God takes pleasure in his people; he loveth the righteous; 
he hath a peculiar love, good will, and kindness towards 
those that he doth regenerate, that are born of him. And 
so they that are born of him have a peculiar kindness and 
good will unto oneanother,as the text speaks—“ Whosoever 
loveth him that begat, loveth also them that are begotten of 
him.” It cannot but be so, as there is opportunity to do 
it, good must be done to all, but “especially to those who 
are of the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 10. ‘They that bear 
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the same image, that have the same nature, that spring 
from the same father, and are of the same seed, this good- 
ness must have a more peculiar reference and tendency to 
such; and it will argue our not being of his seed, not 
being children of this Father, if all be alike to him, if his 
kindness be not distinct, if he be as well pleased with the 
conversation of the one sortas ofthe other. But then, 

ii. Besides the consideration of the objects of this good- 
ness, we must consider wherein it shows itself, and in 
what exertions it appears towards its object—why, 

(i.) It appears in sundry negatives; and they are not to 
be overlooked, for there are great appearances of this good- 
ness in them, as you will have cause to judge: As, 

[i.] In not being apt to harm others. This is goodness, 
when there is not an aptness to harm another. What, is 
it to be thought that this creature, born of God, is a mis- 
chievous creature, as it were, born to do mischief? how is 
that possible? As our Lord was holy, harmless, separate 
from sinners, so are they to be,—‘‘Be ye harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke,” Phil. ii. 15. Mark the con- 
nexion, “thesons of God”—and harmful ? mischievous ?— 
that cannot be: hath he begot such a sort of creatures into 
Bowens to do mischief in it? no; such are not of this 
seed. 

[ii.] Much less are they apt to take pleasure in another’s 
harm: so it is with many other men—it is a pleasant sight 
to them to behold the mischiefs and misdeeds of others; 
but it cannot be so with them that are of thisseed. Again, 

[uii.] This good appears in an inaptness to do evil for 
evil. They do not think themselves warranted, Because 
such aone hath done evil to me, therefore I will do evil 
to him; ‘‘not rendering evil for evil,” no, by no means, 
this cannot agree to this seed, this God-like sort of crea- 
tures. Again, 

{iv.] They are very inapt to be provoked: this sort of 
creature is not apt to provocations, as is the character 
1 Cor. xiii. 5—‘“‘not easily provoked,” which is a great 
imitation of God, who is “slow to anger;” so must they 
be, and so they habitually are, ‘“‘swift to hear, slow to 
speak, and slow to wrath.” 

[v.] Much less can they suffer anger and wrath upon 
provocation to arise to a fixed hatred; they are quite an- 
other sort of men from the men of the world, of whom this 
is the character, ‘‘ hateful, and hating one another,” Titus 
iii.3. This cannot belong to this God-like sort of creature, 
to have a fixed hate for any one, whosoever they be; no, 
not the worst enemy in all the world; the contrary is ex- 
pressly commanded, and is a law in their very natures, 
even in reference to the very worst enemy. And, 

[vi.] They are not habitually vindictive: not only do 
they not in fact render evil for evil; not only do they ab- 
stain from this, or not do this; but much more are they 
alien from an habitual vindictiveness: to be in the habit 
of their minds revengeful, oh, this cannot be in this God- 
like seed! And, 

[vii.] Much less is it possible for them to be implacable: 
this is again the worst sort of mankind, which is described 
by this character, implacable; that cannot be reconciled; 
if once there be a grudge it is everlasting, a fixed thing. 
Oh, this cannot belong to this God-like seed, to be of an 
irreconcileable spirit, it haththe sum of hell in it, the devil 
as the parent of it appears in this countenance, nothing 
more plain; the very show of that countenance discovers 
who is the father, an implacable spirit, malicious, vindic- 
tive, and then implacable. With this are conjunct other 
things that we might mention: as envy at the good of an- 
other: it is the notion of envy to. grieve at another’s good; 
as it is an argument of a most diabolical spirit to rejoice 
at another’s hurt, to take complacency in the harm of an- 
other; so to grieve at the good one hath in himself, or doth 
possess and enjoy, such a one is better than I, and that 
grieves me—or such a one doth more good, or possesseth 
more good than I, and this I am grieved at; this cannot 
consist with the divine goodness that appears in this God- 
begotten creature. But then, ; Pa 

(ii.) This goodness shows itself in positives too, and that 
more eminently, E 

[i.] In actual doing good as there is opportunity, and 
towards both sorts of objects. “ To all as there is oppor- 
tunity, but especially to the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 
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10. So doth this goodness imitate the Divine goodness, he 
is good and doth good. Never talk of being good if you 
dono good when there is opportunity. And again, 

{ii.] In an habitual propension thereunto, so as to do 
good with complacency and delight; so this goodness im- 
itates the Divine goodness; he exerciseth loving-kindness 
in the earth, because he delights therein ; so doth the good 
man do good even with delight, tasting and relishing his 
own act in what he doth. Oh, how sweet is it todo good! 
he tastes the relish of it more than the receiver of it doth, 
incomparably more; according to that motto of our Lord, 
‘“‘Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” A more 
blessed thing, a thing that carries more sweet and savour 
in it. A man finds a blessedness in it ; he tastes the fruits 
of his own doing as a grateful relish. God enables me to 
do good, to imitate his goodness, and this is refreshing to 
my soul, this is fruit which, by divine vouchsafement, lam 
enabled to eat and feed upon; such a one feeds upon his 
own act, in what he doth in this kind, owing all to grace, 
as that is called grace that was bestowed on the church of 
the Macedonians and those Corinthian Christians to whom 
the apostle did write; he propounds it to them that they 
might abound, or would labour to excel in the same grace 
too. Oh, what a pleasant savour hath grace and goodness! 
Oh, the sweet relishes of it! It would make one wonder 
indeed to take notice of some expressions of pagans about 
the pleasure of doing good; in what transports do they 
sometimes speak of the delights of friendship upon this 
account, placing all the sweetness of it in the obliging an- 
other, so as that it should be impossible for the person 
obliged to have so pleasant relishes as he that doth oblige. 
But this must be most peculiarly so in divine goodness ; 
when regeneration makes a good man, produceth a divine 
creature, his delight is in doing good as God’s own. is. 
And hereupon, 

[iii.] He doth good for goodness sake; it is its own re- 
ward. It isnot for vain glory, not for applause, not that 
he may draw on a good turn afterwards ; it is not to gra- 
tify such and such, as hoping they may have opportunity 
afterwards to gratify him; but it is doing good because it 
is good, for goodness itself’s sake. This is simple good- 
ness, pure goodness, incorrupt goodness, unbribed good- 
ness. ‘And, 

{iv.] It appears in easiness to forgive. If any do evil to 
me, it is not a task, it is not a difficulty, it is not a penalty 
to forgive, but as an act of nature when it comes from a 
good man, from one born of God; for he hath the nature 
in him that prompts him thereunto, a divine nature impart- 
ed to him, suthat it is far easier to forgive than to revenge; 
revenge indeed must needs have upon a rational account 
more difficulty with such a one, because that requires con- 
trivance, and waiting for an opportunity, and, it may be, 
setting many instruments on work to effect it. But good- 
ness flows immediately into this act, it is done of myself; 
but I must employ many others in revenge, and that may 
be contriving long; but a man never needs any contri- 
‘vance to forgive, itis a thing done out of hand, the product 
of a man’s soul: this is the goodness of the children of 
God, those that are born of God with a nature like his 
own. ‘The regenerate soul, oh, what enmities does he for- 
vive, and what enemies! How continued, how inveierate, 
how often exerted with many through the course of their 
lives, even almost to the last end of them, so as to leave 
scarce time of repentance and returning! This readiness 
to forgive, it is sure a great participation of the Divine 
nature, a direct imitation of God. And then again, 

'y.] An aptness to return into amity; for that isa great 

ealmore. There are some that can forgive others, but 
will never be friends with them any more; an everlasting 
pique remaining, and they cannot but discover a shyness, a 
great shyness, shun them, balk them, decline them, and 
are apt still to think hardly and speak hardly of them upon 
all oecasions. But the divine nature in the regenerate 
makes a person apt to the renewal of friendship ; they can 
easily fallin again, who are regenerate ; if there have been 
breaches, if there have been strifes, if there have been 
fallings out, they can presently fall in,. because they have 
been so taught by nature, by that nature which is impart- 
ed to. them in being born of God. ; 
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impossible if there be such a seed born of God but it must 
imitate the Divine goodness, and if it imitate that good- 
ness it must appear in such instances as these—“‘ Who is 
he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?” So we very faintly and defectively render those 
emphatical words, “ will harm you,” as if there were a de- 
nial of the design or intention or inclination ; but it is only 
a sign of the tense—“ who is he that will harm you?” who 
shall eventually harm you? do that which shall procure 
you rea] harm? They shall never (if it be understood, 
aright)—who is that ? [you]—not a lump of flesh, but a 
mind, a spirit, a soul; a being itis true, a body which may 
be hurt; and yet—that not be hurt: “ who is he that shall 
harm you, if ye be followers ?” What is meant by follow- 
ers? ‘There is a following by prosecution, as an end; and 
there is a following by imitation, as a pattern. . The word 
tells us which is meant there ; if you be imitators, it shall 
be in the power of none eventually to do you any harm. 
Imitators of what ? we read of that which is good; it is 
(of the good) that which is good carries a man’s mind pre- 
sently to apprehend that it is some created goodness that 
is there spoken of, that we are tofollow; but the follow- 
ing being imitation, it is not enough for a man to imitate 
any created good, be it never so great, never so high, of 
never so excellent a kind, I must not imitate that good, 
but be it, have it, possess it. But the expression Is of the 
good, and so there is none good but Ged, “none good but 
one, that is God.” I will take care for my own divine seed 
and offspring that I have in this world; I will save them 
from harm, as-far as is needful, so as to bring them 
safe to the everlasting kingdom that I design them to. 
And why? and upon what account ?—Because they are 
mine; my image is upon them; they are imitators of the 
good, they resemble the good, they may cail the good, Fa- 
ther. : 

Objection. But all this while it may be said, What sort 
of thing are you describing ? a thing fled from our world ? 
Why, sir, you do but describe an idea, a chimerical thing; 
where is there such goodness? or, where is there such a 
good sort of creatures to be found? Sure we must go as 
high as the regions of bliss to see such a sort of good 
people. 

Answer. Yes, it was this apprehension that made me the 
more intent to enlarge upon this head, and spend this dis- 
course upon it. This is looked upon as if it were a thing 


| exiled from the world, fied from the earth. But oh! what 


a dismal mistake and delusion is it if men will entertain 
such an imagination, that such goodness is to be found no 
where but in heaven? No, heaven must be let down into 
our world, or else it will never have any inhabitants out of 
it, it prepares its own inhabitants first; they that are born 
again are born from above, from heaven. There must be 
a heavenly descent, a descent of the Divine Spirit from 
above entering the souls of men, forming them, moulding 
them, renewing them in the spirit of their minds, writing 
the divine law there; which in reference to the second 
table of it is all summed up in this, Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. Harm another? Why, I can no more doit than 
I can harm myself. Take pleasure in another’s harm? I 
can no more do it than I can take pleasure in my own. Be 
spiteful towards another ? Am I ever spiteful towards my- 
self? Fullof malice towards others? Am I ever malicious 
towards myself? or vindictive or implacable? Regenera- 
tion is the writing of the law of God in the heart, impress- 
ing the Divine image there; love to God will come into 
another order of heads. But this love, wherein we imitate 
his, is love to others. Love to men, if it have place in no 
inhabitants of this earth, there isno more going from earth 
to heaven. Heaven must make inhabitants for itself in our 
world, who are to be so prepared and formed asto be made 
meet for an inheritance with the saints in light. In thissad 
degenerate age wherein we live, indeed, such goodness is” 
apprehended too great a rarity to be thought a reality; it - 
is too rare a thing to be taken fora real thing. A very 
sad case! as indeed conversions are very unfrequent, and 
it isa fearful thing to consider how long the Gospel may 
be diffused (which should evangelize the world, and trans- 
form men into the Divine likeness) before it proves the 
savour of life! How generally it is a deadly savour is 


These are great things, and they are plain things; itis | dismal to think! And proportionably instances of a rege- 
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nerating work are rare and unfrequent. And the regene- 
tating principle (where it is) is low and languishing, is not 
conspicuous, doth not shine forth. The contraries to it-do 
show forth themselves in so obvious and frequent appear- 
ances, that these evidences and fruits of the divine good- 
ness cannot be seen, as it isa very rare thing for persons 
to come as returning prodigals, renewed, converted, chang- 
ed, and transformed, and to pour out their tears and lamen- 
tations and self-bemoanings into a Redeemer’s bosom, and 
by him to their-heavenly Father, so it is proportionably 
rare for Christians to make such discoveries of a good spi- 
rit towards one another, to pour out complaints and tears 
and self-bemoanings into one another’s bosoms; as if there 
was no such rule as that, confess your faults one to ano- 
ther, and pray one for another; asif that text were thought 
to have come into the Bible as a casualty, and stood 
there for nothing. How rare are instances of any such 
fruit and exemplification of the divine goodness, as to hear 
it said by any; Oh! friend, Christian brother, I have of- 
fended you, I am grieved for it; it grieves me that I have 
grieved you! Where is this to be found? These things 
are just such rarities as the return of wandering sinners 
into the bosom of God through Christ. A sad token of a 
departing Divine Spirit! in a great measure sadly depart- 
ing, almost gone. Religion would otherwise be another 
thing; the rules and precepts of it would turn into ex- 
ample more frequently. 

But this is one thing, and so great a thing, that it ought 
not to have been passed over. They that are born of God, 
bear his image even in this thing, beneficent goodness, a 
goodness of temper, a benignity which speaks them the 
children of this Father, so as that their temper cannot 
change by the greatest malignity that they have experi- 
enced, and are many times the subjects of from others. It 
spends itself upon them, ‘“‘iove your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you;” bless them while they curse you, 
express the greatness of your kindness, love, and concern 
for them, when they are designing to ruin and undo you. 
And for what? that ye may be the children of your 

' heavenly Father, that you may appear so, that it may be 
seen that he hath a divine offspring in this world, Mait. v. 
44,45. He doth good to enemies, otherwise what might 
become of you? Might it have been said of any of you, 
Ob, if he did not know how to spare an enemy, nay to 
oblige an enemy, and conquer an enemy by kindness and 
goodness, what would become of any of us all. 





SERMON XLVIL* 


1 John v. 1. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


. Now, if after all that hath been said upon this account, 
I would give you an epitome, or a description of one born 
of God by this peculiar character, I could not more fitly 
give: it then out of that thirteenth chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. If it should be inquired what 
‘sort of thing is this divine birth, whereof we heard so 
much which is to be sought out in this world? Since we 
hear of such productions among men, what sort of thing is 
it? or what sort of person is he whom it will denominate to 
be born of God? a divine and heaven-born creature? If 
any should imagine with themselves a divine creature 
among men, what must he be? Is he one that doth ex- 
cel in eloquence more than human, even seraphical, ange- 
lical itself? Is he one that can speak with the tongue of 
men and angels? Is this he? or is it a man of profound 
speculation, that can search and penetrate into all myste- 
ries? Is it one that abounds in knowledge, so as to com- 
prehend (as far as it is possible to humanity) all knowledge? 
Is it he that hath so extraordinary a faith that he can work 
you miracles every hour of the day, and remove a thou- 
sand mountains with a breath? Is it one that is a greater 
* Preached June 17th, 1694. 
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miracle himself in this world in respect of the extraordinary 
good works which he can induce himself to do? and the 
greater miracle, for that he can do them without any prin- 
ciple, bestow all that he hath, all his goods, to feed the 
poor ? Is it one that burns in so hot a zeal for this or that 
purgle opinion, this conceit or fancy of his own, that it 

ath even set his whole soul on fire, and when that is done 
can be content to sacrifice his body too, and throw that into 
flames in defence of his opinion ? Is it such a one as this, 
or is that such a thing, a thing born of God? No; it is 
such a thing as without which all these are mere nothings, 
will make a man no better than sounding brass or a tinkk- 
ling cymbal, will turn tono account to him in all the world, 
profit him just nothing, as the apostle there speaks. 

Well, what then is it? It is a habit of soul made up of 
Goodness. It is when a propension to do good is (as it 
were) all a man’s soul. It is such a sort of thing as 
whereof divine love (which cannot but be from above, from 
God himself, who is love) is the internal constituent form; 
which therefore runs out into all suitable exercises, appear- 
ances, and demonstrations of itself upon all occasions; it 
is sucha sort of thing as suffereth long, and is kind; the 
wonder lies in the connexion, suffers long and is kind; that 
being long (as-all good men must expect to be more or less 
in such an evil world as this is) in a suffering state is not 
soured thereby, not imbittered, not turned into acrimony ; 
suffers long, and is still kind, full of benignity, patient of 
any evil done him, but inclined to do none to any other. 

It is such a thing that envieth not another man’s excel- 
leney, nor doth boast his own; envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself, nor is puffed up: it is such a thing that doth not 
behave itself unseemly, keeps on asteady course, agreeable 
uniform course, self-agreeable, and therefore cannot allow 
itself in that which shall be unseemly, unbecoming, unto 
a discerning judicious eye: it is such a thing as will suf- 
fer a man to have no private interest of his own in oppe- 
sition to the common interest of the universal Lord of all, 
or that shall be in a real or actual competition with the 
rightful good of any other; seeketh not its own things, is 
not easily provoked, not apt to take offence, not humour- 
somely captious, so as that none knows how to converse 
with it or take hold of it: it is such a thing as thinketh no 
evil, neither thinketh evil of others, nor thinks evil against 
others ; neither apt without cause to take up an ill opinion 
of another, nor lay designs to do him hurt: it is such a 
thing as rejoiceth not in iniquity, cannot do so, looks upon 
the evil of other men with regret, wishes it not to be, and 
never indulgeth any evil inclination of its own unto pri- 
vate advantage, so as to have the occasion of glorying, this 
or that I got by an uniawful act, or by pursuing or pro- 
secuting an unjust design and in an undue course, but 
such a thing as rejoiceth in the truth, in walking upright- 
ly, ina plain and unexceptionable way. It is finally, such 
a thing as “beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” This needs no para- 
phrase; in sum, it is such a thing as carries eternity in its 
own nature: to wit, when many extraordinary gifts, glit- 
tering excellencies, that were designed but to be temporary 
and to serve some present purpose, shall fail and vanish 
and fade away; the gift of tongues, of speculative know- 
ledge, miraculous faith, zeal for opinions, and the like; 
when they shall all fail, this shall never fail, but go into 
eternity, hath its glory perfected there, as being the great- 
est of the three things that are here concomitant, faith, 
hope, charity; but the greatest of these is charity. sa 

I thus insist that among Christians such a thing as this 
may not be lightly thought of, as if it were an indifferent 
and dispensable matter, about which we did not much 
need to concern ourselves; which is indeed the reproach 
of the Christian name, and that than which nothing doth 
more to obstruct and hinder the diffusion and progress of 
Christianity in the world. 

It must recommend itself by its own goodness, and by 
telling men to their own sense, that it is a thing that betters 
the world, and which (so far as it doth obtain and take 
place) brings men discernibly and tends to bring them into 
a good and happy state, would make this earth a very 
heaven might it but generally take place init. And the 
consideration of other scriptures males me think this 
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ought to be the more pressed and insisted upon, I shall 
turn you to a few (but they are most weighty ones) to our 
present purpose; and I desire you therefore to weigh them 
accordingly. : ‘ ‘ 

If you look to Gal. v. you will find the contraries to this 
divine principle strangely matched and sorted; to wit, 
hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, envy- 
ings, in the 20th and 2Ist verses; you find them sorted 
with idolatry, witchcraft, adultery, fornication, heresies, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like. ‘These 
do keep company; it seems they are not unfit company, 
for one another, or to be sorted and put together. 

Let me carry you to another epistle of this same apostle, 
Eph. iv. 30, 31, 32. when he had given that great and 
tender charge, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, where- 
by ye are sealed to the day of redemption ;” he immediately 
subjoins, “Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
lying.” Whatis the import of all this, but that these things 
do most directly tend to grieve that Spirit by which we 
must be sealed (if ever we be sealed up) to the day of re- 
demption; we grieve him whom we expect to comfort us: 
that is his peculiar title and style, the Spirit of Grace. The 
pseudo-christians, or apostates from Christianity, (that the 
apostle speaks of with so much severity in divers places of 
that epistle to the Hebrews,) they are such “as crucify to 
themselves afresh the Son of God, and put him to open 
shame, and do despite tothe Spirit of grace.” The most 
wicked and mischievous thing in all the world, to spite the 
Spirit of grace, the Spirit of all kindness and love, and 
goodness and benignity. Wherever this work is done, the 
regenerating work, wherever any are truly said to be born 
of God, the Spirit is the immediate agent, they are born of 
the Spirit; being born of water signifies nothing without 
this. What do you tell me of mere figurative Christianity, 
mere symbolical Christianity, the sign without the thing ? 
except, besides the being born of water, there be the being 
born of the Spirit too, (signified by that water,) you can 
never enter inte the kingdom of God, can never so much 
as see it: whatsoever tends to spite this Spirit which rege- 
nerates, doth certainly very ill agree with the regenerating 
principle, with the work of regeneration itself; nothing 
can be more unsuitable to our being born of God, than to 
cherish and indulge that in himself which spites, and vex- 
eth, and grieves that Spirit which is the immediate agent 
in his regeneration. 

If I should carry, you yet a little further to another of 
that apostle’s epistle’s, Col. iii. “ Having put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledgeafter the image of him 
that created him,” then put on “as the elect of God (holy 
and beloved) bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness- of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any: even as Christ for- 
gave you, soalsodoye. But above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. And let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts, unto which also ye are called 
in one body ; and be thankful.” It is a rebellion against the 
divine call by which we are called in one body to indulge 
ourselves in the contraries to the before-enjoined things, 
bowels of mercy, kindness, forgiveness, and the like. 

And you may see how agreeably the holy men of God 
speak about these things one to another. Let me but lead 
you to what we find from another apostle, James iii. 13. 
“Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge among 
you? let him show out of a good conversation his works 
with meekness of wisdom. Butif you have bitter envying 
and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the 
truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife 
is, there is confusion and every evil work. But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace for them that make peace.” 
Here are two opposite principles, that which makes the 
import of this context the more apparently weighty, and of 
the greatest importance imaginable: the one is said to be 
from above, and the other from beneath; the one is there- 
fore the regenerate principle, belonging to the new nature 
unto this divine birth; and the other fetcheth its parentage 
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from hell, so vastly disagreeing, so directly opposite are 
these two, not as heaven and earth, but as heaven and hell 
itself. If you have bitter envyings and strife in your heart, 
glory not, this wisdom is not from above, (this same genius 
this spirit, wisdom and folly being the characters of goo 
men and bad in the ordinary language of Scripture,) this 
wisdom that is cognate with evil. Envy and strife, and 
wrath and bitterness, is of no heavenly descent, it descends 
not from above, it hath no kindred, no alliance with those 
calm, serene, pure, and peaceful regions. No; quite con- 
trary, but it is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated; so that in contests there will not be a per- 
petual insisting, inflexibly, I am in the right, and I will 
not yield a hair: and the other as stiff'as he, No, lam in 
the right, and I will yield as little as you. This wisdom 
is not from above, it is from beneath; that which is from 
above is easy to be entreated, can tell how to yield when it 
is opportune, and when the case manifestly requires it. 
And so the fruit of righteousness is sown im peace (that 
hath agreeable soil wherein it will take) with them that 
love peace. 

And to bring you back at last to this same apostle from 
whom we took our text; do but look back to the third 
chapter of this epistle, how mighty a stress is laid upon this 
one thing, divine love among Christians as brethren. ‘‘ We 
know that we -have passed from death to life, in that ve 
love the brethren; he that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death.” And I have told you in the beginning of this 
discourse, that it ought to be remote from us to think him 
only a brother that is of our own opinion, or persuasion, or 
party. But as all are brethren upon one-common account, 
so go to the more peculiar and special account, all good 
men are brethren upon that account, all that bear the same 
divine image, all that do appear born from above. And he 
that so loveth not hisbrother, abideth in death. A killing 
word it should be unto the contrary principle, that is apt 
to break forth in continual vexatious and grievous things 
towards them that are brethren. : : 

And if you look back in the same chapter, to the tenth 
verse, you see what his theme is: he is distinguishing those 
that a reborn of God from the rest of the world. -“‘ Whoso- 
ever is born of God,” verse 9. doth not commit sin; doth not 
industriously set himselfto pursue or persist in.an evil and 
forbidden course ; doth not make sin, is not a worker of 
iniquity, that is not his trade, (as many men’s callings are 
denominated from the things they make,) one in whom 
wickedness is the governing thing, and with whom it is an 
habitual thing, it runs through his life: but he that is born 
of God is no sin-maker, is not a worker of iniquity. But 
how are such distinguished from them that are not such 2? 
Why in this the children of God (that are born of God) 
are manifest, and the children of the devil; whosoever duth 
not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not 
his brother. ‘Taking this in as a matter so intimately con- 
junct with the divine life, wheresoever it is, love to one’s 
brother, the children of God, and the children of the devil, 
are manifest in this ; to wit, that they who are the children 
of God, they do work righteousness; he that doth not so 
is not of God, neither he that leveth not his brother ; he 
hath that principle in him that speaks him to abide in death 
pean welding life hath not yet obtained, hath not yet a place. 
in him. 

Objection. But it may be said, It is impossible that the 
regenerating Spirit should exist and have being at aj] 
where these contraries are to be found ? 

Answer, In short, it must be said, not where they govern, 
not where they ordinarily prevail, this divine creature of 
which I am speaking, this creature born of God, take it in 
the whole complex of it, it is so Christ-like a thing, that 
sometimes in Scripture it bears his very name, it is called 
Christ, “‘ Christ in you the hope of glory,” Col i. 27. And 
if you will consider it in its similitude to Christ, and under 
that name, (as the Scripture doth warrant us even to place 
the very name upon this thing,) then where it is amidst 
these prevailing contraries, (as they may be for the present 
pp rergy though they do not habitually prevail,) it may 

e, (as I may say,) Christ crucified, Christ in torture, Christ 
nailed on the cross, and Christ put to open shame, where 
such things do appear, break forth, and come in view; 
nothing is more plain, So that of all things in the world 
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that can come under common notice, this is what Christians 
should abhor from, and studiously take care of, that if they 
will name that worthy name, if they will court to be de- 
nominated by it, they may nét“reproach that name, and 
throw dishonour and infamy upon him whose name they 
bear; as if Christianity were to get nothing but ignominy: 
by their being called Christians. 

This, therefore, is a further resemblance of God that is 
to be found in them that are born of him; or that we must 
expect to be impressed upon the Divine birth; it is a 
creature (as it were) made up of goodness. , 

I shall go on with some other that yet remains to be 
spoken to. 

Tenthly, This creature, born of God, it is evidently 
characterized by its constant aspirings to the perfection of 
the heavenly state; and therein it hath the image on it of 

‘his Divine Parent, whom we are faught to consider and 
conceive of as having his glorious residence above, as the 
Temanifesting and displaying his glory, and most fully 
communicating himself; and are taught when we apply 
to him, to apply to him under that notion, as our Father 
who is in heaven. And this same divine principle is 
itself from above; he that is born (avw%ev) from above, it 
is he only that can see, can enter into the kingdom of God ; 
this divine principle prompts them to look upwards. 

There is therefore a character of heavenliness upon this 
creature. ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, (says the apostle Peter,) who according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope 
(hope is there objectively taken, as the next words put in 
opposition do show) to an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
us.” This creature, as it is born from heaven, so it is born 
to heaven, or for heaven. There isa heavenlinessimprest 
upon it, thither it tends, thither it breathes, thither it aspires, 
flies upwards as the sparks do, it labours to be gathered 
up into the region of good souls and spirits, where all are 
perfected together. They that have received the first-fruits 
of the Spirit do groan, (aspire within themselves, ) waiting 
for tne adoption, the redemption of the body, thatis, waiting 
for the ultimate perfection of the state they are born for 
and designed unto. They that have received the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, to wit, all the regenerate, as soon as 
they come to be regenerate, they have received the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, then they begin to aspire, as soon as 
they are born they breathe, and as soon as they breathe 
they breathe upwards, heavenward.- They that have re- 
ceived the first-fruits of the Spirit do groan inwardly, or 
within themselves, for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of the body; they aspire for this, and for the state that 
doth belong to them as sons, and the perfection of it. 

It is to be observed that adoption in the theological 
sense of it may be taken two ways, as in the civil we find 
that among the Romans there were two sorts of adoptions, 
or two degrees of it rather. There was first the private 
adoption, when any did give but some private intimation 
or signification that he intended to take such a one for his 
son, but there was afterwards the public or forensic adop- 
tion, when the person was adopted. by such a one in foro, 

- when it was made a public act, and accordingly enrolled 
in their public records. And so is the complete and 
consuramate glory of the resurrection, of the risen state, 
here called the adoption. Another verse in that viii. Rom. 
—19. compared with verse 23. calls it the manifestation of 
the sons of God, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the time 
and season for the manifestation of the sons of God; when 

they shall be owned to be his sons, when it shall be openly 
declared and known who they are. And this is the state 
that they who have received the first-fruits of the Spirit do 
aspire to; so as to be.content with nothing beneath, or on 
this side that; I am born an heir to glory, or the ultimate 
perfection of that state to which I am born, and whereof 

‘by divine designation I am capable, to that I aspire, and 
can take up with nothing beneath it, nothing short of it, 

_ They that continually grovel in the dust of this earth, 

never think a higher or a nobler thought, are these born 
of God? are these of the Divine ce vad ? what an incon- 
sistency and absurdity is that ! They that perpetually mind 
earthly things, have no business in this world but to feed, 
- and dress, and please their fiesh, without any thought or 
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concern for the immortal spirit. Are they born of God 2 
No; they that are so born, so well born, have aspirations 
suitable to the nobility of their birth and parentage, thither 
they aspire. 

But as the things hitherto mentioned are imitations or 
resemblances of God, in respect of such of his excellencies 
as are wont to pass under the name.or notion of communi- 
cable for the most part, I shall name some more that go 
under the notion more strictly of incommunicable, where- 
in, though there is not that similitude, yet there is some 
correspondence ; as with respect to the infiniteness of God, 
I shall give an instance therein. And with respect to his 
self-sufficiency, under that head I shall only speak to these 
two things ; and though there is not so proper a similitude 
and likeness, yet there is some correspondence in this Di- 
vine birth, as such things as these belonging to the very 
being of God. As there is, ; 

Eleventhly, An unlimited largeness of spirit; not infi- 
niteness in the positive sense, but a negative sort of infi- 
niteness, of unboundedness, in particular respects that I 
shall mention to you. ; 

i. There is an unlimitedness, so as not tobe confined to 
this present world. No, saith une that is born of God, it is 
too little a thing, too scant a thing. One born of God hath 
thereupon a spirit too big for all this world. As that 
worthy said, I earnestly protested I would not be put off 
with such a portion. This earth is too little a thing for 
me, (saith one that is born of God,) I cannot be confined to 
it. Nor, 

ui. Can such a one be confined to time; his prospect is 
still larger, he looks forward, “he seeks for honour, and glo- 
ry, and immortality, and eternal life,” Rem. ii. 7. And, 

iii. He is not confined in respect of any degrees of truly 
divine knowledge and grace, he never knows so much in 
that kind but he still covets to know more; and he never 
hath so much of grace and the image of God, but he still 
affects to have more. And, 

iv. He is unconfined in respect of service unto him 
whose he is, unto his Divine Parent. It is his interest, I 
must serve while [have any being. And he always thinks 
he hath never done enough if he hath done much, for he 
reckons himself still under obligation to do more. So it is 
with one that is born of God. And then, 

Twelfthly, He resembles God in his self-sufficiency, 
This most incommunicable attribute of the Divine Being, 
to be self-sufficient. One that is born of God hath a 
subordinate self-sufficiency, to wit, by gracious vouchsafe- 
ment he hath that in himself, with which he is content ; 
not in exclusion to God, but to inferior things, to the crea- 
ture. ‘The good man is satisfied from himself, he is con- 
stituted a fountain to himself, Prov. xiv. 24. A fountain 
fed froma higher fountain. God hath made him a living 
spring within himself, so that he needs not another; doth 
not need to depend upon this, or that, or the other creature; 
so as to reckon that if he lose that he is undone. As that 
wretch cried out, “Ye have taken away my gods, (meaning 
his idols,) and what have I more?” Every unregenerate 
person hath some such idol or other, which he reckons his 
all. Ye have taken away my gods, and what have!I more? 
When the world is gone, when honour and grandeur are 
gone, when wealth and riches, this or that pleasant seat 
gone, Ye have taken away my gods, and what have I 
more? No, the regenerate soul hath learnt that-doctrine, 
ne I do not need to range, to forage; if I 
can enjoy God at home in my own soul, I have enough. 
Such a kind of self-sufficiency as that of Jacob, he had all; 
when Esau compliantly said to him, “I have enough ;” 
but I, saith he, have all. So the apostle, Phil, iv. 18. “I 
have all, and abound.” Let your conversation be without 
covetousness, and be content with such things as ye have; 
for he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee ; 
there is the emphasis. Thou shalt have my presence, God 
will always render himself present, will never leave them, 
nor forsake them. Therefore be content with what you 
have. There isa self-sufficiency belonging to a good man, 
in exclusion to external good things, he can live without 
them. 

But how will your body live without them ? Why, may 
such a one say, I can live with that, I am such a sort of 
creature, as can be in the body, and be out of the body ; it 
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is not necessary for me to live in this flesh, my God is my 
all, and he is pleased to join himself intimately, inwardly to 
me,andin him Ihaveall. Whom have lin heaven but thee? 
And there is nothing in earth that I desire besides thee, 

These are so many manifest imitations and resemblances 
of God that are to be found in this divine creature, who is 
bornof him; and all these things (as you might take no- 
tice) do belong to his regenerate, heaven-born soul, as God 
is his Parent. But (as I told you) the relation is mutual, 
out of this divine birth results the relation, and relation is 
mutual between God and them. He is a Father to them, 
and they children to him; paternity and filiation do enforce 
one another. IsGod a Father to them? Then he must in 
begetting them, and when they are born of him, impress 
on them such characters as resemble him. But then are 
they also his children, then must there be also such things 
found in them as do answer their relation to God as such; 
there must be child-like dispositions towards him of whom 
they are begotten. Several things will come under that 
head; as the dependance of children, the love of children 
towards their Father, they love him that begat, there is 
love immediately towards him that begat them. To pre- 
tend to be born of God, and not love him, is of all things 
the most contradictious, absurd, and self-confuting pre- 
tence. Then there is the reverence of him as their Father; 
honour thy father and mother. If I be a father, where is 
my honour? There must be obedience to him as their fa- 
ther. Children, obey your parents in the Lord; and be 
subject to the Father of spirits, that you may live. It is 
mortal to you not to be subject; to rebel is to die; to dis- 
obey is to declare yourself none of the family, it is even 
to protest against the relation. : 

The mentioning of all these things, one would think, 
should occasion many throbbing hearts among us. If God 
have such a work as this to do in this world, to raise up a 
divine offspring to himself among men ; and if that Gospel 
which he hath sent is to be the regenerating instrument. 
““Of his own will begat he us by the word of truth,” Jam. 
i. 18. that we might be a nobler sort of creatures. A more 
glorious sort than the rest of the miscreant world are: if 
the ease be so, then while I live under the Gospel, which 

~ is appointed on purpose for begetting children to God, what 
do I find done upon my soul? Whatimpressions are there, 
where’n / do differ from other men ? Is there no difference 
between the children of God and the children of that other 
father, that worst of fathers? Is there no difference be- 
tween heaven and hell? Some do think we can confound and 
mingle them. Ob, methinks, it should cause great palpita- 
tions of heart. What do I find inwrought into my soul, 
that looks like a divine nature? one born of God, and 
that may suit and answer the end for which he sent his 
Son to be a Jesus, and Jesus to be a Christ in this world, 
by faith to be acknowledged and owned as such? That 
must be a high and noble design! It challengeth very 
deep and searching thoughts of heart to be employed about 
it. What is doing of it in my soul? When we see how 
little is done, how little effect the Gospel hath, what’a mis- 
carrying womb it is for the most part, it may make many 
asad misgiving heart among us. What, hath God no chil- 
dren to raise up in our days, and in this part of the world? 
Fath he done with the converting of souls? begetting and 
regenerating them in his own image, when they go from day 
to day, from week to weelr, and from year to year, with the 
same unregenerate hearts, just what they were under the 
ministration which is appointed to minister life and spirit to 
souls? To remain still the same that one was, what will the 
issue of this be ? What, if time should expire with us now? 
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1 John v. i. 
Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


_ 1 sHaut now return to what was the last time only in- 
timated ; to wit, That as this being born of God doth not 
only infer that he is a Father to them, and that, therefore, 
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he must in this work beget such things in them as do re- 
semble him; so herein also they become children to him; 
and therefore in this work there must be such impressions 
made in them, and upon their spirits, as are suitable to 
their relation as children ; child-like dispositions towards 
him as their Father, must be understood to be inwrought ; 
and they are such as these. : hr 
First, A high honour and reverence for him. This is 
suitable to their state as children born of God, that they 
have high and honourable thoughts of him. Tf parents, as 
such, do claim this from their children, most of all the su- 
preme Parent must. Itis even, in reference to inferior 
relatives in this kind and under this denomination, a law 
of nature. Honour thy father and'thy mother, It cannot 
be supposed, that they that are born of God should be so 
unnatural children to their Divine and heavenly Parent as 
not to have him in the highest honour. “If I be a father, 
where is mine honour ?’ saith he, Mal. i.6. It requires to 
be deeply and sadly considered under what notion are we 
here: Is it not under the notion of God’s children? To 
pretend ourselves to be such, and not to have the highest 
veneration and honour for our Divine Parent, is a contra- 
diction and a mockery; it is an interpretative disowning 
and disclaiming the relation. It is more than saying, it is 
a signifying practically, that we are none of his children, if 
we most highly honour him not in our: hearts and souls. 
What must be said in this case by them who go from day 
to day, and not so much as a thought, least of all a great 
thought, an adoring and honouring thought, of that God 
whose children they pretend to be! 
econdly, Another child-like disposition towards him 
that must be in them that are born of him, is a depending 
disposition; their hearts being formed to dependance. 
There is nothing more child-like than to depend upon a 
parent, the wisdom of a parent, the care and conduct of a 
parent; this is child-like. Do Isay I am born of God? 
Do I then live a depending life? How is the habit of my 
soul ? Is it formed to dependance if I in every thing con- 
trive for myself without reference to him ; never thinking I 
have a Father above that concerns himself in my affairs ? 
Doth this speak being born of God, or doth it not speak 
quite contrary ? Trusting him with all our concerns, is 
that which such a relation claims, and doth involve and in- 
clude in it, which therefore implies, that nothing can be 
so agreeable and (as-it were) connatural unto the spirit of » 
one born of God, as a praying disposition; for that is a 
depending disposition; if prayer be not a mere form, and 
nothing else, a piece of empty formality, it must carry de- 
pendance init. Itis no prayer wherein there isnot depend- 
ance and expectation still included. To them that are 
God’s children nothing can-be more agreeable than to live 
a prayerful life, tobe much in prayer; this is dependance, 


‘this speaks dependance, in every case presently to run to 


our Father. “I will go and spread all before him: for 
my love, they are my enemies, but I give myself to prayer, 
saith the Psalmist,” Psal. cix.4. So we translate it, but 
there is no more in the Hebrew text, but “I prayer,” as if 
he were all composed of prayer, made up of prayer; let 
other men take their own courses, (as if he had said,) this 
is mine, I am for prayer. 

It is under this notion that our Saviour directs prayer, 
(which also in the days of his flesh he so much practised 
himself,) “ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
shut the door, and pray to thy Father that scéth in secret, 
and he shall iemane thee openly,” Matt. vi. 6. What, have 
I a Father, and shall I not pray to him? A Father in 
heaven, a heavenly Father, and not pray to him? Whata 
self-contradicting pretence is that in them that say, God is 
their Father, that they are born of him, but know not what 
belongs to prayer, and to that dependance upon him which 
1s exprest in prayer! And there are two things, or two 
heads of things, in reference whereunto this dependance is 
to have its exercise, to wit, in reference to our present and 
temporary concernments, and in reference to our future 
and eternal concernments. 

i. In reference to our present and temporary concern- 
ments here in this world: The dependance of a child will 
not allow him to be excessively solicitous; so to torture 
himself with vexatious cares, to tale thought with anxiety 
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what he shall eat, and drink, and put on; for after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek: to wit, with anxiety, as 
if the press and weight lay wholly upon themselves, “but 
your heavenly Father knowetlr that you have need of all 
these things,” Matt. vi. compared with Luke xii.36. Why, 


have you not a Father, and doth he not know what you. 


need ? You are to use a prudent care in the way of your 
duty ; but you are not to use a tormenting care, a care 
that doth no good, but hurt only; a care that cannot add 
one cubit to your stature. Take heed of such a care, it 

_ doth not consist with the relation of children to a hea- 
venly Father. And, 

ii. In reference to our eternal concernments. “Fear 
not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” Do not fear. Are you the children 
of such a father, and will not your father provide for you 
as his own children? Yes, he will provide for you after 
the rate of a kingdom; he will make you communicate in 
the kingdom, if you depend upon his pleasure. And it is 
a thing he doth with pleasure. He pleaseth himself in it, 
in that display and manifestation of his glory, and muni- 
ficent bounty. I will now declare openly to the world that 
Town these for my children; then is ‘‘the manifestation 
of the sons of God,” (as the expression is Rom. viii. 19.) 
When all the sons of God are to have an open, complete, 
formal, magnificent adoption declared before angels and 
men. Thisis that which the depending spirit of his chil- 
dren prompts them to expect. And they exercise depen- 
dance this way, and exert it upon this account in reference 
to their eternal concernments. I find there are no great 
things to be had here in this world, by which God distin- 
guisheth his children from other men; he doth not distin- 

/guish them by what they are to possess and enjoy of exter- 
nal good things here; and they are taught to lay no great 
stress med any such things; but they are taught to depend 
upon a kingdom for ample provision hereafter, wherein 
he will deal with them like a God. And it is their Fa- 
ther’s pleasure to give them this kingdom, and upon this 
they are to depend. It will go well enough with me here- 
after, and therefore I am little solicitous what occurs to 
or befalls me in my present transient state. Again, 

Thirdly, Another child-like disposition that must be 
found in them that are born of God, is love. Love to him 
as their Father. He is an unnatural monster, and not a 
child, that doth not love his father and parent: and you 
see how express the words of this very verse are to this 
purpose, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesusis the Christ, is 
born of God. And every one that loveth him that begat, 
loveth them also that are begotten of him.” You see how 
this is connected with what goes immediately before, taking 
it for granted, that he that “is born of God, loveth him 
that begat him.” It is not affirmed, but supposed ; it is not 
directly affirmed, as if it needed an aflirmation. This 
being obvious to every one’s view and thoughts, that for 
all them that are born of God, they must love him that 
begat them, a thing that follows of course. Are you horn 
of God? -Then you do love him that begat you. 

And whereas we are told, (as you have had sometimes 
oceasion given to talse notice, chap. iii. of this epistle,) 
“by this the children of God are manifest, and the chil- 
dren of the devil.” The children of God cannot be ma- 
nifest in distinction from them that are of another parcnt- 
age, in any thing more than this, their “loving him that 
begat.” Loving him of whom they are born, as it is a try- 
ing, so it is, and ought to be, a satisfying character in them 
in whom itis found. If they are to judge of their estate, 
Am I one born of €od, yea or no? They may comfort- 
ably conclude well concerning this, I find a divine love 
springing in my soul towards him, my love working God- 
ward, working upward, shows me my descent, of whom I 
am, who it is that begat me. Oh, the wretched case of 
those souls that cannot evince their relation to God as 
their Father, as being born of him, by such a character as 
this, Do Isay God is my Father? Alas, I love him not, 
I have no love for him. If it be said, as Christ tells the 
Jews, “1 know you, that ye have not the love of God in 
you,” how must that sink the soul and spirit.of that man, 
in him that pretends to that relation to God as a father, 
when his own heart testifies that he loves him not ! 

Love to the most obvious exertions of that love, wherein 
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it discovers and manifests itself. Many might be spoken 
of, and have been heretofore. I shall only mention these 
two at present, delight in his converse, and concern for 
his interest: these are expressions of a child-like love to 
God as a father. 

i, Delight in his converse. Have I any love for himas 
my father, when I cannot endure to be conversant with 
him? when I decline his presence, I keep up-no inter- 
course with him, I live a wandering life. Is this like a 
child of God, one born of God? Oh, sadly consider it, 
and take it to heart! We hear this day of such trials as 
these ; but we shall know and see a trying day at last, that 
must put the everlasting differences between those that 
were born of God, and those that were never born of him 
And even now, if we do but state a judgment day in our 
own souls, and erecta tribunal there, what can carry more 
evidence and convictiveness in it than this, if we’ would 
but deal impartially with ourselves. Upon this question, 
do I Jove the Divine presence, yea or no? is he my father, 
and do I flee his presence, and care not to be in it, when I 
have no pretence of necessity ? I cannot pretend a neces- 
sity to be out of his presence, as a child may have to be 
out of his earthly father’s presence. He cannot always be 
there; but the matter admits of no exeuse or pretence,— 
it can be resolved into nothing but disaffection. [may 
be in the presence of God more, but I will not. You may 
be with him as soon as you can think a thought. Hereis 
nothing to be said in this case, but an aversion of heart 
Keeps you off from him. And what? is he your father, 
and will you say you are born of him? How can aman 
satisfy his mind, his judgment, and conscience, in such 
inconsistencies and contradictions asthese. And, 

ii. Concern for his interest. This is child-like love, tobe 
deeply concerned whether he be feared or no, honoured or 
no, obeyed or no, in those that are indeed his children. 
How doth such affection as this, a filial affection, child- 
like love, discover itself ? How is it wont to do so ? ‘‘ Hor- 
ror hath taken hold of me (saith the Psalmist) because of 
the wicked that forsake thy law. I saw transgressors, and 
was grieved. Rivers of tears run down my eyes, because 
of the wicked that transgress thy law.” ‘This is a filial 
sense, the sense of a child, of one born of God; but to’ 
feel no regret in a man’s spirit, when the contempt of our 
Father discovers itself openly in the face of the sun, when 
we are so repeatedly told every day, which way soever we 
look or listen, our Father hath little interest in the world, 
he is little regarded, men little concern themselves whether 
he is pleased or displeased; for men to have hearts as 
stones, unconcerned, never affected in such cases as these, 
is this child-like? Doth this carry the signification with 
it of my being a child of God, bornof him? Again, 

Fourthly, Another child-like disposition towards God as 
a father, which must be in them that are born of him, isa 
subject-spirit, an obediential frame of spirit towards him. 
“Children, obey your parents in the Lord,” Eph. vi. 1. 
A due obedience even to earthly parents, the fathers of 


our flesh, not of our souls, (they were never capable of pro- 


ducing such a thing in us as an intelligent immortal spirit,) 
yet this isa right challenged unto them. And what? is it 
not a right to our celestial Father, to obey him and to be 
subject to him? to be willingly and of choice under his 
government, under his rule and law? He that is the pa- 
rent of our life and being, he that hath given me a being, 
shall not he givemealaw? He that hath given mea 
spirit, shall not he give me a command to be received from 
his mouth ? Oh, when a man’s life is nothing else but 
rebellion, insolent rebellion, will not such a one be con- 
founded within himself, if he be put to answer the question, 
Is God your Father ? Are you one of his children, or are 
you not? “ How much more (saith the apostle, Heb. xii. 
9.) shall we not be subject to the Father of spirits and live ?” 
You have had fathers of your flesh, (saith he,) and they 
chastised us, and ye gave them reverence; shall we not 
much more be subject to the Father of spirits and live? 
How came I to have a spirit in me, an intelligent immor- 
tal spirit, such a sort of being as can think, that is by so 
noble powers distinguished from a clod, a piece of clay? 
How came I to have such a being? And if there be a 
superadded divine principle, so as that God is my father, 
not only having fashioned my spirit in me, put an im- 
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mortal understanding spirit in me, but by giving a princi- 
ple of holiness also in superaddition thereunto; I am under 
a double obligation to him to own him as my Father; and 
then shall I not be in subjection to the Father of my spi- 
rit? And when life lies upon it, shall we not be in sub- 
jection to the Father of spirits and live? What doth that 
imply, but that it is mortal to disobey, mortal not to be sub- 
ject? If you will not be subject, ye die for it; every one 
must be subject or perish. Subjection and perdition, they 
are the disjunctive, and between them any one may make 
his choice. Oh, what shall they say, that have never yet 
had hearts taught to obey, formed to subjection? That 
despise to be governed, that live after their own will, that 
contest for the governing power with him that gave them 
breath, saying in practice, I will not obey, I will live as I 
list, I will choose my own way and course. This cannot 
stand with this relation ; it cannot stand with being born 
of God; it cannot stand with the foregoing character last 
mentioned, love to-him, filial love to him; ‘ For this is 
the love of God, (as you see presently in the context, ) that 
we keep his commandments, and his commandments are 
not grievous.” ‘This is the sense of a child, one born of 
God, (as the next words again do import,) ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
born of God, overcometh the world.” Therefore his com- 
mandments are not grievous to such a one; he is ‘“‘born 
of God,” he hath a divine nature in him, that contempers 
him to the law and commands of God, so that he counts 
nothing grievous that God commandeth. When every 
thing that he commands, and the whole state of his govern- 
ment, is looked upon as a grievance; it isa grievance to be 
under the restraint of his law, that I may not live as I list, 
that I may not indulge inclinations, covetous inclinations, 
wrathful inclinations, envious inclinations, vindictive in- 
clinations ; no, I cannot be governed, I must have my will. 
Then you are no child, then you are not born of God. He 
is not your father, if you will not be ruled; indeed he de- 
spiseth that obedience that proceeds not from love. “ This 
is the love of God, that we keep his commandments;” to 
obey him placidly and of choice, so that this is the-sense 
of the soul, I had rather obey than not obey. It is a privi- 
lege to be under his government. If this be not the sense 
of the soul, it is the absurdest contradiction imaginable to 
pretend to be born of God; it is a pretence that overthrows 
and destroys itself, to say I am born of God, but I will not 
be ruled by him. ‘ 

Thus far you have an account what this being born of 
God imports; and now you have both parts of the text in 
some measure opened—what it is to believe Jesus to be the 
Christ, and what it is to be born of God. Now, that which 
in the next place was proposed to be also spoken to ac- 
cording to the order of discourse, is, 

Il. The connexion between these two. And I shall upon 
this head endeavour these two things, 

1. To show that there is a connexion, a most firm con- 
nexion, between them. And then, 

2. 'To show you the grounds of it. 

1, That there is such a connexion ; which is but indeed 
to evince the truth of the assertion which the text contains, 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God.” To evince to you the connexion between these two, 
is but to evince the truth of the thing asserted, and which 
is but the same thing in sense with this, that there is no 
such thing as an unregenerate believer; that with true be- 
lieving, regeneration is co-extent. Nobody doth justly 
bear the name of a believer of this, that Jesus is the Christ, 
of a believer in Christ, but one that is born of God; or 
that any other believing that Jesus is the Christ, not ac- 
companied with regeneration, goes for nothing, if I should 
never so peremptorily avow it, that I believe Jesus to be 
the Christ, and yet am not born of God, it avails me no- 
thing, it signifies nothing tome. I had as good have said 
nothing, as to say I believe Jesus to be the Christ, if I be 
not born of God; nothing as to any valuable purpose that 
can serve. This is that, in the first place, I am to evince 
to you, that there is such a connexion between these two, 
and it is to be evinced by sundry considerations, which I 
shall endeavour to set before you. As, 

(1.) Other scriptures do most expressly say the same 
thing. Look at John i. 12, 13. “ But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
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even tothem that believe on his name; which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” Again, ‘ ¢ 

(2.) The relation of sonship to God is connected with 
this faith, and therefore the participation of that nature in 
respect whereof we are said to be born of God, must be 
connected with this faith also; for it is not to be supposed 
that adoption and regeneration can be separated; whom 
God adopteth he regenerateth ; whosoever believeth, he 
adopteth. ‘This is the strength of the argument of the con- 
sideration that I am now offering to you. Do but look 
back a little to the 23d and 24th verses of the 2d chapter 
of this epistle, and you find that it is upon this faith that 
God owns us as his children, or our having an interest in 
him as our father doth depend, to wit, ‘that Jesus is the 
Christ.” Upon our owning of this truth (if it be sincerely 
and truly owned) this is the consequence, that wenow have 
God for our father ; ““ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father; but he that acknowledgeth the Son 
(this is manifestly meant though not expressed in our copies, 
and therefore you have it subjoined in a different character) 
hath the Father also.” That acknowledgeth the Son—How? 
That he is the Christ,(as all the drift of the apostle showeth) 
he hath the Father, he hath God for his father, he hath no 
father else ; but with having an interest in God as his father, 
his being related to God as his child, is the participation of 
the divine nature, connected; as you see in the close of the 
same chapter, “If ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
that-every one that doeth righteousness is born of him.” 
Whereupon it immediately followeth, “‘Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God.” See the series of discourse 
here; in the latter part of that second chapter, “‘ he that 
acknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father also ;” God is his 
father; he may say, I havea father, a heavenly Father, I 
have God for my Father ; if he acknowledge the Son, be- 
lieve him to be the Christ, if he sincerely do so, But ob- 
serve, what the character of such a one must be, he must 
be able to evince that he is born of God, by doing right- 
eousness as he is righteous; that he hath a holy rectitude 
inwrought into his spirit, which is become the fixed habit 
of his soul; otherwise it is an absurd pretence that he is ~ 
born of God, or that he hath God for his father. And the 
same thing is as manifest in that mentioned Johni. 12, 13. 
he that receiveth him hath the privilege presently to be 
called the son of God. But doth that privilege go alone? 
or, is sonship to God an empty relation ? or, hath that re- 
lation no foundation? Yes, it hath a foundation—“ which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” If they are believers in 
his name, they are sons, they are called sons, they are pre- 
sently in that relation. But how in relation ? is it a nomi- 
nal relation only ? No; but a real one; founded upon be- 
ing born of God, “ not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” That is a second 
consideration to evince this connexion, to wit, that relation 
goes with this faith, and therefore the participation of a 
suitable nature must go with this faith also; for adoption 
and regeneration cannot be separated. And, 

(3.) Exemption from condemnation—that hath a certain 
connexion with the sincere belief of this, that Jesus is the 
Christ; and therefore regeneration must be certainly con- 
nected therewith too.. They that have this faith are exempt 
from condemnation, “shall not come into condemnation, 
but have passed from death unto life,” as our Saviour 
speaks, John iii. 24. And who are they that are exempt 
from condemnation? According to the determination we 
have so positively set down, Rom. viii. 1. “‘ There is now 
no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.” You 
know that there is no being in Christ Jesus, but by believ- 
ing in him, believing him to be the Christ with sucha faith 
as thereupon drawing the soul into union with him. But 
do you think that any are exempt from condemnation be- 
sides the regenerate, or those that are born of God? 

(4.) Title to eternal life and glory is connected with this 
faith; and therefore regeneration must be connected with 
it too; “ He that believeth in the Son of God, hath ever- 
lasting life.” He that believeth with this faith hath that 
life in possession which shall be everlasting life, as one 
end of the thread that runs into eternity; that life that 
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admits of no intermission, but hath the beginnings of it 
already— he that believeth in me shall never die,” as our 
Saviour saith, John ii. 26. He hath that life in him that 
shall never expire. But can any think they have an actual 
title to eternal life, to the glories hereafter to be revealed, 
who are-not sons, who are not born of God? It is an in- 
heritance, and who shall inherit but sons ? it is called so 
many and many times. 1 Pet. i. 3. the apostle solemnly 
blesseth God for “having begotten them again unto a 
lively hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.” The title to this everlasting 
blessedness and glory and life is connected with this faith ; 
but it is plain it is also connected with sonship to God ; and 
therefore it is equally Gonnected with regeneration, where- 
in the sonship hath its foundation, for none can be sons 
that are not born of him. : 

(5.) Both this faith and regeneration do owe themselves 
to the same primary sovereign cause, the Divine Spirit, 
which shows them most strictly to be connected. This 
faith is from the Holy Ghost, and this new birth is from 
the Holy Ghost also; there is but one cause of both, they 
are produced by the agency of one and the same Spirit, 
and therefore cannot but be connected. This faith, where- 
ever it is, is a God-begoiten thing; it is a thing that is of 

-divine deseent. When the apostle Peter owns Christ so 
expressly, Matt. xvi. 16,17. ‘Thou art Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” (which is the faith the text speaks of,) 
—“ And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bayjona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” And 
how plainly are we told, 1 Cor. xii. 3. “ No man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, (which is the same thing as to say, 
he is the Christ; Lord being the known title of the Medi- 
ator’s office, and of the Messiah in the New Testament, 
and in many places of the Old,) but by the Holy Ghost.” 
And is not the same Holy Ghost the immediate author of 
the work of regeneration ? ‘‘ Except a man be born again” 
of the Spirit, “ he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
The same Spirit that begets faith, the same Spirit regene- 
rates the soul into the Divine image and likeness by which 
they are born of God. And, 

(6.) The same Gospel is the means of the one and the 
other, of begetting this faith, and of this same divine birth, 
‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God,” of the Gospel; and it is the same Gospel, as the 
means, that souls are regenerate and born again. “ Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth,” James i. 18. 
and 1 Pet. i. 23. “Being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God,” that word 
“that liveth and abideth for ever”—when all flesh, as the 
grass, withers ; “and this is that word” (saith he) “ which 
by the Gospel is preached unto you.” It is by it you are 
born again, so that there is a connexion too in the second- 
ary or instrumental cause, the Gospel, as well as in the first 
and most noble cause, the Spirit of God. 

(7.) There is a connexion in one and the same effect, as 
for instance, victory over the world. Every one that isa 
sincere believer is a victor over this world too. You may 
see both a little below the text in this same chapter, “ Who- 
soever is born of God, overcometh the world: and this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ? or, the Christ, which is all 
one. And then there is, 2 

(8.) A connexion in respect of the end of the one and 
the other. What any are supposed to be brought to by 
this faith, it”can never be brought about, or the end at 
which that agency can never be attained, but by interven- 
ing regeneration. Why is God so solicitous to have men 
brought to this faith in this world ? Why. were there com- 
missions so early given forth for Christianizing the world ? 
“ Go, and teach all nations”—and let this be the sum of 
what is taught— Repent and believe the Gospel.” Why 


is this faith to be spread through the world? It was cer= 


tainly for the honour and glory both of the Father and the 

Son ; but shall either be glorified by. having in this world 

only an unregenerate race, professing faith in Christ, but 

being like other men ? More may be said of this hereafter. 
6 pers August 12th, 1694, 
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But, oh! that in the mean time it might be seriously 
thought of, what we live under the Gospel for, and what 
we are called unto the profession of the Christian name 
for. No valuable end can be so much as thought of, that 
will even be reached without being born of God. I know 
not what God is doing among us at this day; we hear 
little, in comparison, of his ways on souls, what is done 
upon the hearts and spirits of men; we know the Christ- 
lan name 1s generally professed among us, we all go under 
one denomination of Christians; but, oh! ‘think, think 
again and again, what an unregenerate Christian will 
come to at last! a Christian, and not born of God! a 
Christian, and nothing of the divine nature in me, no 
likeness to God, no filial disposition towards him. If we 
have a Gospel amongst us.that hath made us nothing else 
but Christians in name, nominal Christians, shall our feli- 
city hereafter be like our Christianity here ? Will we be 
content with that ? Will the shadow of heaven serve our 
turn ? That will prove a real hell. And there will be a 
like reality in our heaven as there is in our Christianity. 





SERMON XLIX.* 


1 John vy. 1. 


Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God. 


WE shall now go on to show in the next place, 

2. What connexion this is; or, to let you see how these’ 
two are connected with one another—Believing ‘‘ Jesus to 
be the Christ,” and being “born of God.” And, to any 
thinking, considering mind, this cannot but be’a very de- 
sirable thing, when we meet with such a positive affirma- 
tion as this, ‘“ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
is born of God,” to-be able to perceive the very juncture, 
the very point of coincidence, between these two, wherein 
they do meet, and (as it were) run into one another; for 
otherwise it may seem strange to have the one of these 
so expressly affirmed of the other. And one that hath no 
discerning of this same juncture may say, How should 
this be, that there should be such an assertion of so great 
a thing concerning them that do “‘ believe Jesus to be the 
Christ ?’ This seems to be one of the easiest things in the 
world, to believe Jesus to be the Christ. And I would fain 
know (may such a one say) how it should come to pass, 
that a man cannot believe Jesus to be the Christ, but he 
must have so great a thing as this said of him, that he is 
born of God? Wherein hath the one so much to do with 
the other, believing Jesus to be the Christ, and being born 
of God ? : . 3 

That alone which makes the matter seem strange and 
difficult is, that men generally have too low thoughts of 
this same faith. This believing, in particular, Jesus to be 
the Christ; the difference lies here, whether this believing 
is to be reckoned a divine, or merely a human thing. If 
it be looked upon as a thing of mere human original, then 
any body would wonder that upon one’s believing Jesus to 
be the Christ, such a thing as this should be said of him, 
he is born of God, the greatest thing sure that can be said 
of a mortal creature! But we are taught to reckon this 
faith to be a divine thing, of divine original. When the 
apostle Peter, in the name of the rest of the apostles, pro- 
fesseth this faith, Who am I? saith our Saviour; whom 
do ye say I am ? (when there were various opinions of the 
people about him at that time, and some said one thing, 
and some said another;) but “whom do you say that I 


.am Y’? Why, saith Peter, “thou art Christ the Son of the 


living God,” Matt. xvi. 16. And then in verse 17. our 
Saviour replies, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; 

thou art a blessed man. Why is he blessed for this ? “for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.” All the question is, whether 
this faith we have about this thing be a self-sprung faith, 
or a heaven-sprung faith; if it be self-sprung, then it is 
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only the product of flesh and blood, but fiesh and blood 
cannot reach so high as to produce any such faith as this: 
neither his own flesh nor blood, which signifies his human 
nature; nor the same nature as it is among others, by 
transmitting whereof from one to another this faith would 
only be a traditional thing; but the product of flesh and 
blood which cannot reveal such a thing; but if it be such 
a faith as is immediately from himself, then blessed art 
thou that so believest ; this faith is not from thee or other 
men, no way from flesh and blood, or human nature, but 
from my Father which is in heaven. 

And then it will cease to be thought a strange thing, 
that he that so believes should be said to be born of God ; 
for this being born of God, it is but the work of the Divine 
power working the*soul to a conformity to himself, and 
impressing it with its own image. And this faith it seems 
is trom God too, as well as the great conforming change 
that then passeth upon the soul when one is brought to 
believe. And this will make it appear the most reasonable 
thing in the world, that he that by the Divine power and 
grace is brought to believe, is born of God; for if it be 
from God that men are made so to believe, it is not faith 
from itself, but of God’s own ingenerating in my soul. 
Then it must be considered, if God do this work to make 
me believe with this faith, he doth it for some end worthy 
of God, for there is no rational agent but works for an 
end ; and he that is the most perfectly intelligent, the most 
absolutely perfect and all-comprehending mind, cannot 
but have the greatest and highest designs in what he doth 
by his own immediate operation. And therefore he must 
be understood to have done this work, in making a man 
thus to believe for an end suitable to himself, worthy of 
God. And then, I pray, what end worthy of him can be 
attained, by making a man to believe, if he do not (as it 
were) new beget him at the same time? He is capable of 
serving no end, no valuable end, no great end, no end 
wherein he shall at once be serviceable to God and happy 
in himself, if God do not regenerate him. 

But look to these two things more narrowly, and.you 
will see how they meet, and how close a jointure there is 
between them, so as the matter will be above dispute. It 
will make its way into every mind that considers the case 
duly and aright, “That he that believes Jesus to be the 
Christ, is born of God ;” and in order hereunto, (that this 
may make its way with more advantage,) you may con- 
sider how fully that which is equivalent is said of the same 
thing. Do but look to chap. iv. of this epistle, and the 
15th verse, “‘ Whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.” Pray con- 
sider it; what is this less than that such a man is born of 
God? The divine fulness is come in upon him. God and 
he do indwell one another. Whoever he is that confesseth, 
believingly confesseth, that this “ Jesus is the Son of God;” 
for this is.all one as believing Jesus to be the Christ. We 
find them often put together to signify the same; that if 
one be expressed, the other is implied, as in that Matt. i. 
16. “ Thou art Christ the Son of the living God ;” and 
so John vi. 69. “ We believe, and are-sure that thou art 
Christ the Son of the living God.” And again, John xx. 
last verse, ‘‘ These things are written (this book I have 
now written—this Gospel is written all for this purpose,) 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life through his 
name.” And you may easily apprehend, that confessing 
this implies the belief of it. No man that is sincere will 
confess what he doth not believe ; ‘“‘ Whosoever doth con- 
fess so much that this Jesus is the Son of God, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” This is no less a thing than 
being born of God. : 

And that we may pursue our scope the more closely, 
let us but cast our eye upon the two parts that are said to 
be conjoined, And here I must remind you only of what 
in general was said about this believing ‘“‘ Jesus to be the 
Christ ;” to wit, that it is not one single and incomplex 
thing, but that it is complicated of more things than one. 


S, - 
' C1.) This believing Jesus to be the Christ, it speaks a 
vivid, strong, heart-assured persuasion, that the thing is 
true; of the truth of the thing, not as taken up at random, 
but as talken up from the divine testimony, And because 
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(as it followeth in the same chapter) this is the record that 
God hath givenvus of his Son, it is believed that Jesus is 
the Christ, not because men have told us so; it is received 
“not as the word of man, but as the word of God,” 1 ‘Thess. 
ii. 13. And in the 10th verse of this chapter, “He that 
believeth in the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” 
And ; 

(2:) This believing doth by consequence apy the open- 
ing of the heart to him, to receive him as such. Believing 
and-receiving him are inseparable; as you see when the 
same thing is predicated of this same subject, John i. 12. 
“ To as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe in his 
name.” Pray, why do they that so believe in his name as 
to receive him, bear the title of “ te sons of God?” He 
gives them all the privilege to be his sons, why is that ? 
The next words tell you, without which it had been very 
absurd to have such an ‘appellation. Why are believers so 
called the sons of God? Is it an empty name and title ? 
No, they are born of God, who were “ born, not of blocd, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.” Sure they must be his sons that are born of 
him; but they that believe in him, so as to receive the 
Son of God, that faith opening its way into their hearts, 
they are said to be born, not of the will of man, but of 
God, That heart-assuring persuasion concerning him, - 
presently makes the soul open to him, and entertain him; 


‘take him in and appropriate him, and say, “ My Lord and 


my God,” so as that he comes to have an indwelling in 
the soul by that faith. 

And then do but consider what was generally said con- 
cerning being born of God, that it makes that person of 
whom this can be truly said, a God-like creature. He is 
transformed by it into the Divine image and likeness ; it is 
a universal change, and a permanent one passing upon 
the soul, and continuing in it even to the end, by which 
he is made a God-like creature ; to wit, by which his im- 
age is anew impressed and restored in this soul. And 
these things being finished, let us now consider how inse- 
parable these must needs be, so believing Jesus is the 
Christ, and being born of God. 

Take this faith, as it is such a firm persnasion, a heart- 
assuring persuasion, upon the authority of God himself, 
that this Jesus is the Christ, or is his Son. ‘Fake it thus, 
and there are two things in the matter believed, that gave 
it the advantage to be so powerfully operative in the soul! 
when so believed, as you have heard. Therefore consider 
distinctly the matter believed, and the nature of this be- 
lieving it so as it hath been opened to you. The matter 
believed, when a man believeth this Jesus to be the Christ, 
the Son of God (for believing him to be the Christ in- 
volves the belief of his deity, of his divine nature, in -re- 
spect whereof he is said to he God’s own Son, in,the most 
eminent sense, the only-begotten Son of God, which can 
signify no less than that he is God.) Why, about this 
you have two things to consider, that will let us see how 
mighty an advantage such a matter must have, to be thus 
operative and transforming upon the soul, that it shall be 
said hereupon truly to be born of God; to wit, first the 
greatness of the thing itself, and, secondly, the kindness 
of the design. 

{1.] The greatness of the thing, that this Jesus should 
be the Christ, the Son of God. This Jesus was then lately 
seen upon the face of this earth, a man like other men. 
What is believed concerning him? Why, that he is the 
Christ, the Son of God. That deity did inhabit and dwell 
in the flesh of this man, here is God manifested in the 
flesh. How great a thing is this! The serious, vivid be- 
lief of it, cannot but affect wonderfully ; even in an ordi- 
nary way, it cannot but have a mighty aptitude to affect the 
soul deeply that so believes; for, as was said, to believe 
this with a divine faith, it is to believe it because God 
made me believe it, not only by his authority, upon which 
this faith relies, but by his power, by which this faith is 
wrought, and then I consider the thing believed accord- 
ingly. This Jesus is the Christ; he that appears to other 
men but as an ordinary man, appears to me the Son of 
God. The Divine glory shines in him to the eve of my 
soul. He was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld his glory as the glory of the only-begotten Son of 
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the Father, full of grace and truth. To believe this with 
such a heart-assuring faith and persuasion, is to believe 
the greatest thing that ever was heard of. ‘That this Son 
of God should be a map, or that this man, lately seen with 
eyes in the world, and handled with hands, is the very Son 
of God, this tends to form the soul to veneration by the 
very greatness of the thing itself. And God, when he 
works this mighty work of regeneration upon the soul, he 
works by means, by apt and suitable means; means suit- 
able to the work to be wrought, and suitable to the subject 
to be wrought upon. Now what can be so apt a means to 
work such a transforming work as this upon an intelligent 
subject, (as the soul of man is,) as to possess it with the 
belief of sucha thing: here I have sent my own Son among 
you, he that was the brightness of my own glory, and the 
express image of my own person; I have here wrapt him 
up in human flesh, and he is in the flesh, to live among 
you, and at length to die among you, like one of you, asa 
human creature. What work must this make in the soul 
of a man, when believed in such a way as you have 
heard? It din to veneration of that deity inhabiting 
in human flesh, and so works somewhat naturally upon 
the soul of a man, (as it is God’s way, he doth apply him- 
self to our natural faculties,) to enlighten the mind, to 
mollify, change, and subdue the will. These are natural 
powers in us; but these would do nothing to the pleasing 


of God, or saving us, if not wrought upon by a Divine al- 


mighty power. Now God doth sublimate the natural prin- 
ciple by this means. 

There is such a thing as natural religiousness, man 
having been born of God at first, and his soul the very 
divine offspring, (whereupon God is said to be the father 
of our spirits,) he hath a natural impression of God upon 
him. But it governs not but where regeneration takes 
place; it isa principle laid asleep: but such a faith of this 
thing brought in upon the soul, revives the principle of a 
natural religiousness and veneration of God. You see 
how far the same notion once did work upon a mistake in 
that Acts xiv. 11. when Paul and Barnabas had wrought 
miracles upon the impotent man, and preached such admi- 
rable divine doctrine that ravished and astonished the souls 
of their hearers, they immediately cried out, ‘‘ The gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of men.” And Paul, 
because he was chief speaker, he is called Mercurius, and 
Barnabas was called Jupiter, two of the most famous dei- 
ties. And they are intent upon the business of sacrificing 
to them as incarnate deities. And the apostles had no 
small difficulty to withhold them from worshipping, and 
offering solemn sacrifices to them. So mightily did this 
mistaken notion operate. 

Now, then, that which is the very truth of the thing 
comes to be believed in good earnest, as certain, concern- 
ing this person, this Jesus. Here is God come down in 
the likeness of a man, he that was in the form of God, 
found in fashion as a man, made in the likeness of man. 
Christians must be more stupid than those pagans, if it af- 


-fect not and make no motion stir in their hearts, so as to 


say and think, What a wonder is this! What a great 
thing! That God should have come down in the likeness 
of man, that we should have had an incarnate God dwell- 
ing in this wretched world among us! How amazing a 
thing is this! This, Isay, tends to excite even in the very 
nature of the thing. And God, when he works, works by 
suitable means. In the nature ofthe thing there is a suit- 
ableness to excite that natural religion that’s in the souls 
of men, which cannot be totally abolished, bugis suppress- 
ed. And sugh a thing as this hath a tong to awaken 
it, when the Divine Spirit sets in (as it will set in with 
truth, when it would not with falsehood) to restore in man 
that worshipping, adoring disposition towards God. 

This is the first and most considerable thing in the work 
of regeneration, or the new creature; for what are men 
regenerated for? What makes the necessity of regenera- 
tion ? It ts that men were alienated from God, cut off from 
God, and therefore must have a nature put into them that 
would incline them unto God; they were alienated from the 
divine life. Regeneration is necessary for this, to incline 
the souls of men to live that life; to live upon God, and to 
God, and forGod. So that when you consider what the 
work of regeneration is necessary for, you will think that 
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whatsoever will serve that end, to wit, inclining men unto 
God, fitting them for his communion, and for a state of 
subordination and absolute devotedness to him, must be 
the principal aim of regeneration. It is to set the spirits 
of men right in their disposition and posture towards God, 
to whom they were strangers, and from whom they were 
gone off. And you see how the greatness of this thing did 
very much impress the minds of those pagans; they thought 
the gods were come down in the likeness of men, and now 
they are all for worshipping them. But besides the great- 
ness of the thing, which is first to be ‘considered in the 
matter believed, consider also, 

[2.] The kindness of the design. This Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, a deity, inhabiting under this flesh. What 
is this for? What is the design of it? A great thing, as 
such tends greatly to affect the heart of a man, if it be not 
stupified into a stone, a rock, aclod. But when a great 
thing appears to be in conjunction with the kindest design 
towards them, this gives it a most important additional ad- 
vantage, to affect the spirits of men beyond all that can be 
thought. What should be the meaning of it, that God 
should come down and put on man, and that this man 
should be God? Why, it was in order to his being Christ, 
the Messiah, the Mediator between God and man, as that 
name imports, so that this was with a particular reference 
to us, and with some very gracious intendment towards 
us. And therefore look upon this truth to be believed, 
this Jesus is the Christ, according to that kind and benign 
aspect which it hath upon us; and so it tends beyond al! 
that can be thought to work with the greatest efficacy as 
means, though the thing would never he done without the 
Divine Spirit upon the spirits of men, to renew and rege- 
nerate them, so as that thereupon they should be said to be 
born of God. 

God works upon the nature of man as he is a creature 
made up of reason and love, according to his natural state; 
and so he is according to what remainders there are in 
him of that nature which was first given, and which is 
still human nature; “I drew them with cords of a man, 
with bands of love,” Hosea xi. 4. If there be such a thing 
as love in the nature of man not quite abolished, not quite 
erased, which by such means as this, that Holy Spirit shall 
apply itself to a man’s spirits to draw him by these cords, 
that love which he hath in him being taken hold of by the 
divine love appearing in this design, this gives it advan- 
tages to operate with the greatest efficacy that can be 
thought. 

And do but see how this is cleared, by considering that 
passage I mentioned to you but now in the fourth chapter 
of this epistle and verse 15. looked upon in reference to 
what immediately goes before in verse 14. “‘ Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth 
in him, and he in God.” Now. look upon the foregoing 
words, and you will see which way this works to open the 
soul unto God, so as that he comes to have an indwelling 
in that soul, and that soul an indwelling in him. “We 
have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.” I pray regard this, a mighty 
stress lies upon it, ‘“‘ We see and do testify, that the Father 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world;” and now it 
is subjoined, that ‘‘ whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the 
Son of God, dwelleth in him, and he in God.” Why ? be- 
cause this can be understood or believed under no other 
notion than as a Saviour to it, a Saviour to men; hecame 
upon a saving design; this lets him into the soul, “God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God;” and do you think that 
this person must not be regenerate? what can it be but 
that ie must be born of God, when God is come into so 
near a union hereupon? And what lets him in and brings 
about this union? why, believing that he came as a Savi- 
our into the world, we believe and testify that he came to 
do the office of a Saviour, and then God dwelleth in us, 
andwein God. There is that union hereby brought about 
between God and you, that it is impossible you should not 
be born of God. Anewnature must hereupon come upon 
you, making you God-like. ; 

And this will'most distinctly appear, if we consider what 
his coming as a Saviour implies: as his name signifies 
Jesus, Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour is anointed and au 
thorized to this work of saving. When Christ was to come 
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you know what was said by himself, and by such as gave 
testimony concerning him, that he “ came a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth in him should not walk 
in darkness.” That same light that lets us see what he 
was, lets us see what we were too; the same light that we 
discover him by, we discover ourselves by. And what 
have we to discern of ourselves, but that we are a com- 
any of lost creatures, impure, guilty wretches, that have 
inhabited darkness and death ? that-are cast off from God, 
have lost all interest in him, and all inclination towards 
him? darkened creatures, in every faculty and power? 
under the dominion of sin, and in captivity to Satan, the 
evil one, the prince of the darkness of this world, and he 
that hath the power of that death that hath spread itself in 
all the gloominess and terrors of it over souls? The same 
light that reveals him, reveals this, and discovers our 
state, and thereupon shows that he as a Saviour hath todo 
such things as these. ; 

First, That he is to take away our sins, the great make- 
bate between God and us. This to be believed, when we 
believe Jesus tobe the Christ, that he came and was mani- 
fested to take away our sins. In him there being no sin, 
as in the third chapter of this epistle, verse 5. Oh, how 
will this transport a soul that hath once had but the con- 
victive light (the thing before supposed) let in upon it to 
reveal Christ to it, and to reveal it to itself. Take away 
sin and I am a happy creature indeed, the only thing that 
ever hurt me, ever did. me any harm. This Jesus was 
manifested for to take away sin; he is a Saviour for that, 
a Jesus for that, tosave his people from their sins, And 
that is the reason of his name, Matt. i. 21. And, 

Secondly, To vindicate us from under the power of the 
devil; for we were all led captive by him at his will. And 
this world did he in the wicked one, that first apostate, 
that great enemy that hath trained man in to be accom- 
plices with him in a rebellion against heaven ; we are led 
captive by him at his will; and we followed naturally the 
course of this world, and “the power of the prince of the 
air, the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence,” Eph. ii. 2,3. It is Christ’s design.as a Saviour to 
turn us from darkness to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God. Ifa man be apprehensive of this, as when 
there is such light concerning Christ (there is such light 
concerning our state too) in this respect, he will be ready 
to ery out, Oh wretched man that-[ am! a vassal to the 
devil! he hath led me captive at his will, could do with 
me what he would, hath had his will upon me! 
to be rescued out of this: captivity! Oh blessed Jesus! 
when Jesus is believed to be the Christ in order to this, it 
is not strange it should work such a work in the soul of a 
man. And, 

Thirdly, His business, as a Savicur, is to reconcile us to 
God, to bring about amity and friendship between God 
andus. When light is let into the soul to see its state, 
this is the most covetable of all things that can be thought 
of. There hath been a distance and strangeness and en- 
mity between God and me: he shall be the welcomest in 
all the world to me that shall make peace, that shall recon- 
cile me to God, that shall procure me his favour, wherein 
stands my life. Jesus, as a Saviour, is to do this. He 
came to be a Saviour, a Jesus, with this kind design, and 
to make this overture to the soul; Come, there is a war- 
fare, and hath been of long continuance between God and 
you; I will be a reconciler, I will make peace. O bless- 
ed Jesus! “blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord,” upon such an errand as this; for in his favour 
stands my very life. And, ‘ 

Fourthly, As a Saviour, his design is to renew the divine 
image in the soul: Come, thou art a ruined creature, I 
will repair thy ruins; a degenerate creature, I will make 
thee a new creature, to learn the truth as it is in Jesus, to 
be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and to put off the 
old man which js corrupt, and to put on the new man; I 
come to new create thee, I come to put a new frame upon 
thee throughout. And, 

Fifthly, He hereupon must have this for his design, to 
unite us to God, to bring about a union between God and 
us now that the reconciliation of him to us, and the trans- 
formation wrought in us, make us capable of it; his design 
is to bring things to that pass with us, that oyr souls shall 
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now run into union with God. Having the Divine stamp 
put upon them, and a divine nature put into them, they 
cannot be held off any longer, they must unite with him, ~ 
for they are become God-like; this is Christ’s work as a 
Saviour, and he makes the soul apprehensive of it, and to 
apprehend this as the most desirable thing in all the world. 
As disconformity to God is the most heavy pressure upon 
the enlightened soul, which he hath in some measure made 
apprehensive. “Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden.” It is he that makes the soul weary of its 
deformity, and the ugliness that was upon it. Oh what an 
odious creature am I! what a pressure doth this lay upon 
me! that now I am become a hateful creature, who once 
had the divine image upon me, hereupon nothing could 
ensue but distance between God and me: Well, saith he, 
I will put an end to all this, I will make up all this matter, 
I will put a new heart and new spirit into thee, I will write 
my law in thy heart, I will incline it to God, I will unite 
it to God; and in so doing, there shall be such a distance 
and such a strangeness between God and thee no longer. 
And 

Sixthly, It is by consequence hereupon his work (by 
doing all this) to perfect the nature of man within itself; 
gradually and, inchoatively now; perfectly and consum- 
mately hereafier; he will absolutely perfect it at length. 
Is he restoring the Divine image in ns, making us who 
were darkness to be light in the Lord, making us, who had 
the image of hell upon us, to bear the image of God and 
heaven? Is he not then perfecting our nature by all this ? 
making anew man ? “ Behold (saith he) I make all things 
new.” That is the Mediator’s great undertaking; that is 
the undertaking of this Jesus, whom we believe to be the 
Christ. And hereupon, 

Seventhly, He brings about (and that is part of his kind 
design) a continued communion and intercourse between 
God and us, so that we may live with God every day. 
Thou shalt not live a wandering creature, and a vagabond, 
upon the face of this earth, as thou hast done; thou hast 
now the privilege that thou mayst walk with God every 
day. Sin is taken away, thou art fetched from under the 
captivity of the devil, thou art reconciled to God, his image 
is renewed in thee, thou art re-united to him, thy nature is 
in a degree perfected, and shall be absolutely perfected ; 
and thereupon thou art to have daily commerce with God 
in continual communion. This thy kind Saviour is doing 
for thee: believing this Jesus to be the Christ, thou be- 
lievest all this, if you understand yourselves in what you 
profess to believe, and what lies before you as the object 
of your faith. And then in the last place, 

Eighthly, All this in order to his introducing you into 
the presence of the Divine glory at last, al! doth but tend 
to one end, to make you participants of the “inheritance 
of the saints in light, and to present you-holy and unbla- 
mable, without spot and faultiness, before-the presence of 
the Divine glory with exceeding joy,” as it is in the latter 
end of the epistle of Jude. In that conspicuous glory of 
his, or before his glorious face, where you are to have 
your abode statedly and everlastingly. This is his design. 
They believe Jesus to be the Christ, understandingly, as 
they are made to do so by the Divine Spirit. They believe 
all this by consequence, this is their notion which they 
have concerning this Jesus that they believe to be the 
Christ; he is to‘do all this for such souls as mine, and 
upon my soul upon believing in him. 

And then the soul, receiving him upon believing all this 
concerning him, being hereby opened to receive him, he 
hereby Astggagres aright to all gracious communications 
from him; hen, secondly, hath the actual possession 
of those communications themselves; for all must be in 
and through Christ, that Spirit of Christ which is to do all 
is given upon his account and for his sake, upon being 
united to him; to wit, the soul is brought into union with 
him by that Spirit ; and wpon that union it diffuseth its in- 
fluences through the soul; and possesses it for God, takes 
it for his temple. “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Holy Ghost dwelleth in you?” 1 Cor. 
iii. 16. And this cannot but infer then, that there should. 
be such a regenerating work by which a foundation is laid 
for the truth of this assertion, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is'the Christ, is born of God.” For ali these things 
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to be done by Christ are matter of promise, and all the 
promises are yea and amen, only in Christ, 2 Cor. i. 20. 
And what are these promises for? we are made partakers 
of these exceeding great and precious promises, or they 
are given to us, that by them we might be made partakers 
of the divine nature which is the very work of regeneration 
itself, the imparting that divine nature to us; all this pro- 
mised good is in and by Christ; and believing him to be 
the Christ, we become entitled to all these promises, and 
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they come of course (we having such a title) to be accom- 
plished and made good. 

And thus nothing is more manifest than that which to 
men might seem strange at first, that it should positively 
be said, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth Jesus to be the Christ, is 
born of God;” it cannot but be so, if you do but observe 
the coincidency how these two things, believing Jesus 
ee the Christ, and being born of God, run into one an- 
other, ~ : 


A SERMON, 


DIRECTING WHAT WE ARE TO DO AFTER A STRICT INQUIRY, 


WHETHER OR NO WE TRULY LOVE GOD. 





THE EPISTLE. 


You may remember what a solemn awe was upon 
that not a few tears dropped at the hearing of 1t. 


our congregation lately at the preaching of the ensuing sermon, and 
This engaged some of us to entreat our reverend pastor to give way, 


that by this publication it might be accommodated to your review. We know it isnomore than one single thread that 
belongs to many other discourses upon the same subject which have preceded, and to others which we hope will fol- 
low; but such as by your notes and memories may easily be wrought into the whole piece. It is but a thread, yet a 
golden one, and may contribute to the service of the tabernacle, as in Exod. xxv. - We know it is a great condescen- 
sion in him to suffer such an imperfect piece to come abroad, but when the reverend dean of C. and other learned per- 
sons of the church of England, have denied themselves by suffering such small prints for the general good ; we are 


persuaded, though he gave not a positive judgment 
intended to go no further. 


for it, he will not L serv: L 
Receive it therefore, read it over and over, and.allot some times for the putting in practice 


dislike that which is for your service, and is 


the grand examination urged upon us, and do your utmost to persuade all under your roofs and commands to do the 


like; that that which was preached with so much holy fervour and affection, 


may beget in us and ours a bright flame 


of divine love to our good Lord, to whom we commend you, and are 


Your affectionate brethren 


and servants, &c. 





JOHN V. 42. 


BUT I KNOW YOU, THAT YE HAVE NOT THE LOVE OF GOD IN You. 


You have heard several discourses from this scripture, 
and from another in the same Gospel, that we spoke to 
alternately with this at several times; “ Thou knowest all 
things, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee,” ch. xx. 17. 
And that which after doctrinal explication hath hitherto 
been insisted on, was an inquiry into the state of our own 
case in reference hereunto. Are we lovers of God in Christ, 
or are we not ? There have been many things signified to 
you, by which this.case might be discerned; and that 
which remains, and most naturally follows hereupon, is to 
direct you what you are to do, supposing your case, upon 
inquiry, to be this or that. Whysuch an inguiry, if it 
hath been attended to at all amongst us; it must have 
signified somewhat, it must, one would think, have some 
or other result, and what should we suppose it to result 
into, but either this, I do not love God, or I do. These 
are most vastly different cases, it’s a trial upon the most 
important point that could have been discussed among us; 
and supposing there should be two sorts among us, the 
effect of it is as if a parting line should be drawn through 
a congregation, severing the living from the dead; here are 
so many living, and so many dead souls. Indeed it isa 
very hard supposition, to suppose that there should be any 
one in all this assembly that doth not love God; a very 
hard supposition, I am extremely loth to make such a sup- 
position; I would, as muchas in me is, not supposeit. For 
truly it were a very sad case that we should agree so far as 
we doin many other things, and not agree in this; that is, 
that we should agree so many of us to come all and meet 
together here in one place, agree to worship God together, 
agree to sing his praises together, to seek his face together, 


to call upon his name together, to hear his word together, 
and not agree all to love God together; the God whom we 
worship, whom we invocate, whose name we bear, and 
unto- whom we all of us pretend. For who is there 
among us will say, ‘I have no part inGod?” Andit were 
a most lovely thing, a most comely, desireable thing, that all 
such worshipping assemblies, even this worshipping as- 
sembly, at this time, and all times, could still meet together 
under this one common notion, truly and justly assumed, 
as so many lovers of God. We are sure there will be an 
assembly, a general assembly, in which no one that is 
not a lover of God will be found; an assembly of glo- 
rious angels, and of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, a numerous, an innumerable assembly, in which not 
one but a sincere lover of God. What a blessed thing 
were it, if our assemblies on earth were such! But we 
cannot speak more gently, than fo say there is cause to 
fear they are not such; it hath been actually otherwise 
among a people professing the true religion; ‘‘ They come 
before thee, and sit before thee as my people, and with their 
mouth show much love ; with their face, or in external ap- 
pearance and show, (ore tenus,) they are lovers of God, 
and they hear thy words, but they will not do them, Ezek. 
xxxiii. 31. If such a case hath been actually, it is still 
possible, and is still too much to be feared to be but too 
common a case. 

But now supposing that there be different cases among 
us, in reference to these different cases there must be very 
different deportments, and a very different management of 
ourselves. This text more naturally leads me to direct 
what is to be done upon the supposition of the sadder case, 
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most deplorably ‘sadder, that one is no lover of God; 
though we must be led on thereto by some things common 
to both cases. : 

_ Therefore that I may proceed by steps, this is requisite 
in the first place, that is, that we make one judgment of our 
case or another ; that is, that we bring the matter some way 
to a judgment, not let so great a thing as this hang always 
im suspense.  Ii’s very plain (a little to press this)-that, 

First, While the case hangs thus in suspense it sus- 

pends the proper subsequent duty too that should follow 
hereapon: What canst thou do that is certainly fit and 
proper for thy own soul, when thou dost not understand 
the state of its case ? How canst thou guide thy course, or 
tell which way to apply or turn thyself? And, 
_ Secondly, To press it further, consider that the not bring- 
ing, or omitting to bring, this matter to a judgment, if it 
proceed from indifferency and neglect, speaks the greatest 
contempt that can be both of God and thine own soul, the 
greatest that can be ; that is, now supposing the question 
be asked, Dost thou love God? or dost thou not? And 
thou unconcernedly answerest, I can’t tell, I don’t know; 
why, what to be carelessly ignorant whether thou lovest 
God, or lovest him not, there could not be a more conclu- 
ding medium against thee, that thou dost not love him. It 
speaks thee at once to despise both God and thyself; what, 
to have this matter hang in indifferency through neglect, 
whether thou lovest God, or lovest him not? It shows that 
neither regard to God, nor a just value of thyself, makes 
thee care whether thou art a holy man or a devil. For 
know, that the loving God, or not loving him, does more 
distinguish a saint from a devil, than wearing a body or not 
wearing itcan do. A devil, ifhe did love God, were asaint; 
aman that doth not love God, heis no other, though he wear 
a body, ihan an incarnate devil: It’s the want of love to 
God that makes the devil a devil, makes him what he is. 

Secondly, For further direction, take heed of passing a 
false judgment in this case, a judgment contrary to the 
truth. For, 

First, That’s to no purpose, it will avail thee nothing, 
you can’t be advantaged by it, for yours is not the supreme 
judgment. ‘There will be another and superior judgment 
to yours, that will control and reverse your false judgment, 
and make it signify nothing; it is therefore to no purpose. 
And, : 

Secondly, It is a great piece of insolency, for it will be 
to oppose your judgment to his certain and most authorized 
jadgment; who, ifthis be your case, hath already judged it, 
and tells you, “‘ 1 know you, that you have not the love of God 
in you.” It belongs to him by office to judge, ‘‘ The Father 
hath committed all judgment to the Son,” as a little above 
in this chapter; from what will you depose him ? dethrone 
him? disannul his judgment? condemn him? that you 
may be righteous? (to borrow that, Job xl. 8.) 

Thirdly, It’s most absurd, supposing such characters as 
you have heard do conclude a man in this case, yet to 
judge himself a lover of God. If against the evidence of 
such characters a man should pronounce the wrong judg- 
ment, it would be the most unreasonable and absurd thing 
imaginable; for then Jet us but suppose, how that. wrong 
judgment must lie related to those fore-mentioned charac- 
iers, that have been given you. Let me remind you of 
some of them,—he that never put forth the act of love to 
God, cannot say he hath the principle,—he that is not in- 
elined to do good to others, for the sake of God, 1 John 
iii, 17.—he that indulges himself in the inconsistent love 
of this world, 1 John ii. 15.—he that lives not in obedience 
to his known-laws, John xiv. 15. 1 John v. 3. (with many 
more.) Now if you will pass'a judgment of your case, 
against the evidence of such characters, come forth then, 
let the matter be brought into clear sight, put your sense 
into plain words, and this it will be: “fama lover of God, 
or I have the love of God in me, though I can’t tell that 
ever I put forth one act of love towards him in all my life; 
[have the love of God in me, though I never knew what 
it meant to do good to any for his sake, against the express 
words of Scripture: How dwelleth the love of God in 
sucha man? I have the love of God in me, though I have 
constantly indulged myself in that which he maketh an in- 
consistent love, Love not the world, nor the things which 
are in the world: if any man love the world, the love of 


the Father is not in him. Ihave the love of God in me, 
though I would never allow him to rule me, though I never 
kept his commandments with a design to please him, and 
comply with his will. I have the love of God in me, 
though I never valued his love. Ihave the love of Godin 
me, though I never cared for his image, for his presence, 
for his converse, for his interest and honour.” I beseech 
you consider how all this will sound! Can any thing be 
more absurdly spoken ? and shall it be upon such improba- 
bilities, or impossibilities as these, that any man will think 
it fit to venture his soul? ‘Vll-pawn my soul upon it, Vl 
run the hazard of my soul upon it, I ama lover of God 
for all this ?” Would you venture any thing else so besides 
your soul? Would you venture a finger so, an eye so? It’s 
to place the name, where there is nothing of the thing; 
it’s to place the name of the thing upon its contrary. The 
soul of man can’t be in an indifferency towards God, but 
if there be not love and propension, there is aversion, and 
that’s hatred. And what! is hatred to be called love? If 
you bear that habitual disposition of soul towards God, to 
go all the day long with no inclination towards him; no 
thought of him; no design to please him, to serve him, to 
glorify him; if this be your habitual temper, and usual 
course, will you call this love ? Shall this contrariety to the 
love of God be called love to him? You may as well call 
water fire, or fire water, as so grossly mis-name things 
here; and therefore again, in the 

Third place, that we may advance somewhat, Plainly and 
positively pass the true judgment. If the characters that 
you have heard do carry the matter so, come at last plainly 
and positively to pass the true judgment of your own case, 
though it be a ad one; and tell your own souls, ‘Oh! 
my soul, though I must sadly say it, I must say it, all things 
conclude and make against thee: the love of God is not 
in thee.” Why is it not-as good this should be the present 
issue at your own bar, and at the tribunal of your own 
conscience, as before God’s judgment seat? Why should 
you not concur and fall in with Christ the authorized Judge, 
whose judgment is according to truth? Why thisis a thing 
that must be done, the case requires it, and God’s express 
word requires it, 1 Cor. xi. 31. Other previous and pre- 

aratory duty plainly enjoined, doth by consequence en- 
join it, and requires that it follow, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. What is 
examination for, but in order to judgment ? It must there- 
fore be done, and I shall show how it must be done, and 
proceed to some further directions. 

First, You must doitsolemnly. Take yourselves aside 
at some fit season or another, inspect your own souls, re- 
view your life, consider what your wonted frame and your 
ordinary course has been. And if you find, by such cha- 
racters as heretofore were given, this is the truth of your 
case; then let judgment pass upon deliberation : “ Oh my 
soul! thou hast not the love of God in thee, whatsoever 
thine appearances hitherto have been; and whatsoever thy 
peace and quiet hath been, thou hast not the love of God 
in thee :” let it be done with solemnity. 

Secondly, Do it in the sight of God, as before him, as 
under his eye, as under the eye of Christ. That eye that 
is as a flame of fire, that searches hearts, and tries reins; 
arraign thyself before him. ‘Lord, I have here brought 
before thee a guilty soul, adelinquent soul, a wretched and 
horrid delinquent, a soul that was breathed into me by 
thee, an intelligent, understanding soul, a soul that hath 
love in its nature, but a soul that never loved thee.” 

Thirdly, Judge thyself before him, as to the fact, and as 
to the fault. Astothe fact: ‘Ihave never yet loved thee, 
O God, I ownit to thee; Lord, I accuse, I charge my soul 
with this before thee, this is the truth of he fact, I have 
not the love of God in me.” And charge thyself with the 
fault. ‘Oh horrid creature that I am! I was made by 
thee, and don’t love thee; thou didst breathe into me this 
reasonable immortal spirit, and it doth not love thee ; it is 
thy own offspring, and does not love thee. It can never 
be blessed in any thing but thee, and it does not love thee.” 
And then hereupon, in the ee. f 

Fourth place, Join to this selfjudging; self-loathing. 
That we are to judge ourselves is a law laid ypon us by the 
supreme Law-giver, the one Law-giver, that hath power tg 
save, and to destroy. And his word that enjoins it as plainly 
tells us what must go with it, that this selfjudging must - 
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be accompanied with self-loatmng, Ezek. vi. 9. chap. xx. 
43. and xxxvi. 31. Do God that right upon thyself, that 
thou mayest tell him, Blessed God! I do even hate myself, 
because I find I have not loved thee; and I cannot but 
hate myself, and I never will be reconciled to myself, till 
I find Tamreconciled tothee. This isdoing justice: doth 
not the Scripture usually, and familiarly, so represent to us 
the great turn of the soul to God; when poor sinners be- 
come penitents and return, that they are brought to hate 
themselves, and loathe themselves in their own eyes? And 
is there any thing that can make a soul so loathsome in a- 
self, or ought to make it so loathsome to itself, as not to 
love God, to be destitute of the love of God ?.And then, 
Fifthly, Hereupon too, pity thyself, pity thy own soul. 
There is cause to hate it, to loathe it; and is there no cause 
to pity it, to lament-it? Doth not this look like a lament- 
able case? ‘“ Oh! what a soul have I that can love any 
thing else, that can love trifles, that can love impurities, 
that can love sin; and can’t love God, Christ, the most 
desirable good of souls. What a soul have I! What a 
. monster in the creation of God, is this soul of mine!” 
“Methinks you should set yourselves, if any of you can find 
this to be the case, to weep over your own souls. Some 
may see cause to say, “‘O my soul, thou hast in thee other 
valuable things, thou hast understanding in thee, judg- 
ment in thee, wit in thee; perhaps learning, considerable 
acquired endowments in thee; but thou hast not the love 
of God in thee. I can do many other commendable or 
useful things, I can discourse plausibly, argue subtlely, I 
can manage affairs dexterously, but I can’t love God. 
Oh my soul, how great an essential dost thou want to 
all religion, to all duty, to all felicity! the one thing 
necessary thou wantest; thou hast every thing but what 
thou needest more than any thing, more than all things. 
And oh my soul, what is like at this rate to become of 
thee ? where art thou to have thy eternal abode! to what 
regions of horror, and darkness, and wo art thou going ? 
what society can be fit for thee? No lover of God! No 
lover of God! what, but of infernal accursed spirits, that 
are at utmost distance from him, and to whom no beam of 
holy vital light shall ever shine to all eternity! Thou, oh 
my soul, art self-abandoned to the blackness of darkness 
for ever. Thy doom is in thy breast, thy own bosom; thyno 
love to God is thy own doom, thy eternal doom; creates 
thee a present hell, and shows whither thou belongest,” 
Siath place, Let a due fear and solictiude hereupon be 
set on work in thee. For consider thyself as one shortly 
to be arraigned before the supreme tribunal, and then here 
is the critical, vertical point upon which thy juégment 
turns; lovers of God, or no lovers of God. All are to be 
judged in reference to what they were, and did in the body, 
whether good or evil. As in 2 Cor. ch. y. ver. 10. What 
wast thou as to this point, while thou wast in the body ? 
Hor the last judgment regards that former state, what thou 
didst, and what was thy wont as to this, whilst thou wast 
in the body. ‘Therefore by the way no hope, after thou art 
gone out of the body: go out of the body, no lover of 
God, the departing soul, no lover of God, and this will be 
found your state at the judgment day. You are notto ex- 
pect after death a Gospel to be preached, that you may 
then be reconciled to God. No; but what did you do in 
the body ? According to that you are to be judged. Did 
you love God in this body while here, yea or no? And 
this is a trial upon the most fundamental point, for as all 
the law is comprehended in love, as was formerly hinted, if 


you be found guilty in this point, that you were no lover. 


of God, totally destitute of the love of God; you were a 
perpetual undefminer of his whole government, of the 
whole frame of his law, a disloyal creature, rebellious and 
false to the God that made you, to Jesus Christ that re- 
deemed you by his blood, All disobedience and rebel- 
lion is summed up in this one word, Having been no lover 
of God ; and won’t it make any man’s heart to meditate 
terror, tothink of having such a charge as this likely to lie 
against him in the judgment of that day; that day, when 
the secrets of all hearts are to be laid open? Every work 
must be then brought into judgment; and every Secret 
thing, whether it be good or evil, Eccles, xii. 14." And it 
_ will be to the confusion of many aone. It may be your 
no love of God was heretofore a great secret, you had a 













OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 


heart in which wasno love of God but it was asecret, you 
took not care to have it wrote in your forehead; you con- 
versed with men so plausibly, nobody took you to be no 
lover of God,to have a heart disaffected toGod. But now, 
out comes the secret, that which you kept for a great secret 
all your days, out comes the secret; and to have such a 
secret as this disclosed to that vast assembly, before angels 
and men! Here was a creature, a reasonable creature, an 
intelligent soul, that lived upon the Divine bounty and 
goodness so many years in the world below, and hid a 
false disloyal heart by a plausible show, and external pro- 
fession of great devotedness to God, all the time of his 
abode in that world: Oh! what a fearful thing would it 
be to have this secret so disclosed! And do youthink that 
all the loyal creatures, that shall be spectators and auditors 
in the hearing of that great day, will not all conceive a just 
and a loyal indignation against such a one when convicted 
of not loving God; convicted of not loving him that gave 
him breath, him whose he was, to whom he belonged, 
whose name he bore? What a fearful thing will it be to 
stand convicted so upon such a point as this! And sure, 
in the mean time, there is great reason for continual fear, 
why a man’s heart should meditate terror! One would 
even think that all the creation should be continually every 
moment in arms against him! One would be afraid that 
every wind that blows, should be a deadly blast to destroy 
me! that when the sun shines upon me, all its beams 
should be turned into vindictive flames to execute ven- 


'gzeance upon me! I would fear that even the very stones 


in the street should fly against me, and every thing that 
meets me be my death! For what! I have not the love of 
God in me! What, to go about the streets from day to 
day with a heart void of the love of God! What a heart 
have I! Fear ought to be exercised in this case; we are 
bid to fear if we do evil against a humanruler; If thou do 
that which is evil be afraid, for he beareth not the sword 
in vain, Rom. xiii.4. But if I be such an evil-doer, against 
the supreme Ruler, the Lord of heaven and earth; have I 
not reason to be afraid? and to think sadly with myseif 
what will the end of this be ? But yet I will add, in the 
Seventh place, Don’t despair for all this; God is in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, as in that, 2 Cor. 
ch. v. ver. 19. that sin might not be imputed. He is in 
Christ to reconcile you, to win hearts, to captivate souls 
to the love of God; for what else is reconciliation on our 
part ? He is in Christ to reconcile, to conquer enmity, to 


‘subdue disaffected hearts, to make such souls call and ery, 


““My Lord, and my God! I have been a stranger to thee, 
I will through thy grace be so no longer.” Therefore don’t 
despair. Despair that ever you should do well without 
loving God, but don’t dene you shall ever be brought to 
love him, by no means. You have to do with him that is 
the element of love, the God of love, the fountain of love, 
the great source of love, the fountain at once both of love- 
liness and love, whose natwre is love, and is with his name 
in his Son, who was manifested in the flesh, full of grace 
and truth, 7. e. sincerestlove. He wasincarnate love, love 
pointed at us, and is upon these terms able to transform.all 
the world into love; the nature of Gcd is love, 1 John iv. 
16. and in Christ, he is Emmanuel, God with us, so the 
divine love hath a direct aspect upon us. Why then apply 
yourselves to him, turn yourselves towards him, open your 
souls to him}; say to him, “ Lord, flow in with all the 
mighty powers of thine own love upon my soul, thou that 
canst of stones raise up children and make them the true 
genuine sons of Abraham ; (and there can be no such chil- 
dren without love;) oh dissolve this stone, this stone in my 
breast, mollify this, obdurate heart, turn it into love!” 
How soon may it be done upon due application. He can 
quickly do it, draw thee into a love union with himself, 
so as that thou shouldst come to dwell in love ; and dwell 
in God who is love, and he in thee. Then the foundations 
are surely laid, for all thy future duty, and for all thy fu- 
ture felicity. Then how pleasantly wilt thou obey, and 
how blessedly wilt thou enjoy God for ever! But such 
application must be made through Christ, and for the 
Spirit; which Spirit isthe Spirit oflove, and of power, and 
of a sound mind; as you have it in that first of the second 
to Tim. v. 7. But these things I-can’t now further insist 
upon, 
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I orrer this discourse my honoured lord to your perusal, in confidence that the subject and design of it will be so far 
grateful to your lordship, as in some degree to atone for the imperfections of the management. I believe it will not 
offend against your lordship’s very accurate judgment of things, that I have not been so swayed by an authority which 
hath signified much in our age, as to represent the natural state of man as astate of war; which either must signify 
‘man in his original constitution to have been a very ill-natured creature, or must signify his nature to be less ancient 
than himself. For I cannot doubt, but the author of that maxim would have disdained their way of speaking, who 
by nature mean vice; or to have been guilty of so pious a thought, that God at first made man any better thing than 
we find him. I shall the less passionately lament my infelicity, in losing the good opmion of men of. that sentiment, 
if I stand right in your lordship’s: not knowing any of your rank and figure in the world, with whom I count ita 
greater honour to agree im judgment, or do less fear to disagree. ee . 

In matters of secular concernment, it becomes me not to profess any judgment at all, besides the public; unto which 
in things of that nature, every private man’s ought to be, and is, professedly resigned. Yet within that compass, not- 
withstanding the just esteem your lordship hath of the noble endowments, which do then illustriously shine in the mi- 
litary profession when there is a necessity of their being reduced to practice; I apprehend, that otherwise, your. lord- 
ship hath no more grateful thoughts of war than I, nor more ungrateful of the necessary means of preserving peace. 
That which is the reproach of human nature, could never originally belong to it; nor can any thing more expose its 
ignominious depravation, than it should ever be necessary the sword should dispute right, and the longest decide it. 

In the matters of religion, which is every man’s business, and whose sphere as it is higher must be proportionably 
wider and more comprehensive, I hope it is your lordship’s constant care to add unto clearness and rectitude of thought, 
the pleasantness of taste; and that you apprehend it to consist, not more in a scheme of notions, than of vital princi- 
ples; and that your love to it proceeds from hence, that you relish it and feel you live by it. You are hereby fortified - 
against the reproach that attends it from their contempt of it, who are every day assaulting heaven, and would have 
the war not ended, but only transferred thitherward. ‘hat which though some vent, and others admire, as wit, even 
paganism itself has condemned as foolishness. Your lordship is in no more danger to be altered hereby from your 
chosen course, than a man in his health and senses, by satyrs, against eating and drinking. - I reckon your lordship 
is so taken up with the great things of religion, as to be less taken with the adventitious things men have thought fit 
to affix toit. Ido not more emulate your lordship in any thing than a disdain of bigotry, nor more honour cay thing 
I discern in you than true catholicism. And recounting what things and persons do truly belong to a church, I be- 
lieve your lordship is not professedly of a larger church, as counting it too large for you, but too narrow; and that 
you affect not to be of a self-distinguished party. ‘Nor, besides the opportunity of avowing the just honour and obli- 
gations I have to your lordship and your noble consort, with my sincere concern for your hopeful and numerous 
offspring, did any thing more invite this address to your lordship, than the agreeableness of such your sentiments, to 
the mind and spirit of, ; . 

j My most honoured lord, ~ 
Your lordship’s most justly devoted, and 
most faithful, humble servant, 
JOHN HOWE. 





PSALM XXIX. 1. 


THE LORD WILL BLESS HIS PEOPLE WITH PEACE. 
, ; 


You so generally know the occasion of this our solemn 
assembly at this time, that none can be in doubt concern- 
ing the suitableness of this portion of Scripture, for our 
present consideration. Our business is to celebrate the 
Divine goodness, in preserving our king abroad, and re- 
storing him home in safety, after he had been the happy 
‘instrument of bringing about that peace, which puts a pe- 
riod to a long continued, wasting, and dubious war; under 
-which we, and all Europe, have groaned these divers years. 
And if we find the favourable workings of Providence to 
eoneur and fall in with a divine word, pointing them to 
God’s own people; as this for instance, The Lord will bless 


his people with peace ; i.¢. he will vouchsafe this blessing 
to his own people in the fittest season, as it must be under- 
stood; this adds so much the more grateful and pleasant 
relish to the mercy we are this day to acknowledge. It 
cannot but do so with right minds, unto which nothing is 
more agreeable than to desire and covet. such favour, as 
God shows to his own people; and to be made glad with 
his inheritance, (Ps. evi. 4, 5.) from an apprehension that 


‘there must be somewhat very peculiar in such mercy, as 


God vouchsafes to his own, to a people peculiar and select, 
severed and set apart for himself from the rest of men 
"Tis trie indeed that peace, abstractly considered, is 
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neither the appropriate nor the constant privilege of ‘such 
a people; they neither alone enjoy it, nor at all times, when 
it is brought about, even for them, they have other parta- 
kers : but yet, such favours of Providence as are of larger 
extent, and reach to many besides God’s own rey have 
a more peculiar, benign aspect upon them ; and are attend- 


ed, with reference to them; with such consequences, as | 


wherein others, without being made of this people of his, 
are not sharers with them. Some intimation there is of 
this in this psalm, which the title speaks, a Psalm of Da- 
vid; and which some think to refer unto the wars mana- 


ged by him in his time with the Moabites, signified by the ! 


wilderness of Kadesh; and the Syrians, signified by the 
cedars of Lebanon, of whom he speaks in the prophetic 
style, as if, by the terrible and amazing appearances of 
God’s power against them, they were thunderstruck, like 
the trees of a forest, or as the hinds that are wont to inha- 
bit amongst them. And so it is concluded, and shut up 
with this epiphonema in the end of the psalm; The Lord 
will give strength to his people, the Lord will bless his 
people with peace, z. e. he is in war their strength, and 
their felicity in peace; in war, he is the author of all that 
power wherewith they are enabled to oppose and overcome 
potent enemies; and in peace, he is their truly felicitating 
good, and makes them by his own vouchsafed presence a 
truly blessed people. ‘ 
It is the latter of these, peace, unto which the present 
occasion confines us. And concerning that, we might in the 
1, Place, note from the text,that wheresoever it is brought 
about, God is the author of it, “God will bless his people 
with peace.” That title which the Scripture gives him, the 
God of peace, with the many expressions of like import, 
wherewith it abounds, can leave them in no doubt, con- 
cerning the Divine influence and agency in bringing about 
the grateful intervals of peace, after desolating bloody wars, 
who have any reverence for the Sacred Oracles. And in- 
deed, to insist upon such a subject as this, in a case so 
plain, so acknowledged amongst men that believe the Bi- 
ble, were to reproach the auditory, as if it were made up 
of sceptics and atheists, or of them that did not believe this 
world was made by God, or that it was made by him only 
by some casual stroke and without design; that he cared 
not for his reasonable, intelligent creatures, when he had 
made them, what became of them, nor did at all concern 
himself in their most considerable concernment. I shall 
not therefore insist upon this, which seems rather slid in, 
and supposed in the text, or taken for granted ; for among 
a people in visible relation and subjection to God, it had 
been as great an incongruity industriously to assert and 
provi ch a thing, as it would be, by an elaborate dis- 
course to prove that there 1s a sun in the firmament unto 
men that continually partake and enjoy his light and influ- 
ences; and to whose sense, the vicissitudes and distinc- 
tions of day and night by his presence and absence are 
brought under constant notice every twenty-four hours, I 
shall therefore, I say, pass on to what appears more direct- 
ly to be the design of the text, and that seems to be two- 
fold : first, to represent to us in general the great blessing of 
peace, wherein, when God sees it fit, he is pleased to make 
his own people partakers with others; secondly, because it 
is not without design that it is said, he will bless his people 
with peace, unto whom’’tis plain, this alone is not an ap- 
propriate privilege ; it seems further designed to intimate, 
and couch in the concurrence and concomitancy of such 
things,.as, superadded to peace, will make it a complete 
blessing. ‘‘The Lord will bless his people with peace.” 
He will give them peace soand upon such terms, and with 
such concomitants and consequences, that to them it shall 
prove areal and a full blessing. ‘These two things, there- 
fore, I intend to insist upon—1. To show you how valua- 
ble a good and (in the large and common sense) a blessing 
peace is, as it stands in opposition to bloody and desolat- 
ing wars. And then—2%. I shall show you, what additions 
and concomitants are necessary to make it a complete 
blessing, such as may be appropriate and peculiar to God’s 
own people, and so make use of the whole. 
_ 1. Ishall show you briefly, how valuable a good peace 
is in itself, as it stands opposed unto bloody and destructive 
wars. And this will best be seen, by stating and viewing 
it in that opposition, and by representing to you somewhat 


PEACE GOD’S BLESSING. 


of the horror of war; which we may do, by viewing itan 
its causes, in itself, and in its dismal consequences, where- 


‘with it is wont to be attended. Consider it in its causes, 


and they are principally these two, the wickedness of men, 
and the just vengeance of God thereupon. These two 
concurring, and falling in together, must be understocd to 
be the causes of so great a calamity among men in this 
world; and I shall only consider these two in their com- 
plication, and not speak to them distinctly and separately. 
Very plain it is, that war is a mark of the apostacy, and 
stigmatizes man as fallen from God, in adegenerate revolt- 
ed state; it is the horrid issue of men’s having forsaken 
God, and of- their being abandoned by him to the hurry of 
their own furious lusts and passions; the natural and the 
penal effect of their having severed themselves and broke 
loose from the Divine government. From whence are 
wars? ,Are they not from your lusts? Jam, iv. 1—God 
most justly punishes men’s injustice, not by infusing ma- 
lignity, which he needs not, into their minds and natures; 
and which it is impossible he can be the author of, whose 
very nature itself is goodness, and purity, and love; but 
having forsaken him, rebelled against him, disclaimed him 
as their Ruler, refused any longer to be subject to him, they 
are forsaken of him, and left to take vengeance for it on 
one another; of which there cannot be a greater imstance, 
than that when controversies do arise between men-and 
men, between nation and nation, kingdom and kingdom, 
one people and another, it is presently to be decided by a 
bloody sword. This speaks a monstrous degeneracy in 
the intellectual world, and from the original rectitude that 
belongs to the nature of man, which in his primitive state 


did stand in a temperament of reason andlove. That there 


should be differences about mewm and tuum in a creature 
of that constitution is itself a horrid thing; but then that 
such differences are to be determined only by violence, 
that presently they must hereupon run into war! Good 
God! what an indication is this, that reason, wisdom, jus- 
tice, and love, are fled from this earth! And it speaks re- 
bellion against God in the highest kind, ’tis a subversion 
of the most fundamental law of his kingdom over the in- 
telligent world; Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind, with all 
thy might, and thy neighbour as thyself. : 

-?Tis impossible there should be any such thing aswar 
in.the world, but by the violation of this most fundamental 
divine law, the principal and most important thing that 
this government does as it were consist in over reasonable 
creatures, their loving him above all, and one another as 
themselves. This law observed must make this earth an- 
other heaven; this law violated and broken, makes it an- 
other hell. Men being fallen from God, and having lost 
their acquaintance with him, and all relish of divine things, 
think to repair their loss out of this sensible world, whereot 
no man thinks he hath enough; desire of more blindstheir 
eyes, that they cannot judge of right and wrong. Hence 
every man’s cause is right in his own eyes ; appetite is the 
only measure they judge by, and power (whatsoever of it 
any one can grasp) the instrument by which they execute 
their perverse judgment. A dismal spectacle and subject 
of contemplation to the inhabitants of the purer and more 
peaceful regions! To behold a divine offspring, the sons 
of God, now transformed into sons of the earth, and tearing 
in pieces one another, for what some possess and others 
covet! Yea, and toa calm uninterested spectator on our 
own globe, this can be no grateful prospect, to view the 
history of all times, and nations, ane take notice how full 
it is of such tragedy : countries from age to agemade Acel- 
damas, fields of blood, on this account of extending or 


‘confining empire and dominion ; of invading another’s or 


defending one’s own: but hereupon it is not strange when 
a world of intelligent, reasonable creatures are thus gone 
off from God, and in rebellion against him in the most 
fundamental part of his government, that he suffers them 
to be the executioners of his just wrath upon one another. 
And if we thus look upon war, first, in this its complicated 
causes, it isthe opprobrium, the reproach of human nature, 
of intelligent reasonable creatures. But next look upon it 
in itself, and what is it but the destruction-of human lives, 
of creatures made after the image of God? of whom he 
has so high a value, and whose lives, even for that very 
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reason, he is pleased to fence and secure by a severe law : 
Whoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ; for in the image of God made he man. But here is 
a formed design of destroying human lives by multitudes, 
lives of creatures bearing the image of God. And by how 
much the more necessary this is in many cases, so much 
the more grievous and calamitous a thing it is, that when 
to cut off and destroy by multitudes so precious things as 
human lives is tragical and horrid, not to do it is so much 
worse! Yea, that war itself is become an art, and that the 
valour and skill which belong to it are laudable excellen- 
cies, is all aggravation of the sadness of this case. 

_And if we do consider the consequences and effects 
which do ensue upon such war, how full of horror and 
frightfalness are they! and those most of all, that are least 
of all thought on, and that lie most out-of view; for besides 
that property is gone, and no man knows what to call his 
own, laws lose their force, magistrates their authority and 
reverence, civil] government is disobeyed and despised, com- 
mon order is violated and turned into confusion, families 
torn in pieces, countries laid waste and desolate, towns 
and cities sacked, ravaged, and made ruinous heaps; be- 
sides all this (I say) the sacred rites and mysteries of reli- 
gion are neglected and profaned, its holy solemnities inter- 
rupted, worshipping assemblies are broken up. Men have 
little opportunity left them to mind their great concerns 
with God, and for another world ; care for immortal souls, 
when it is most necessary, is thrown out of doors, and rea- 
sonable creatures, that should be employed in adoring and 
worshipping their great Creator, the God of their lives, are 
employed in designing the mutual! destruction of one ano- 
ther’s lives; and it may be that is least considered which 
carries the most of horror in it, that multitudes are hurried 
down to perdition, neither dreaded by themselves, nor ap- 
prehended by the destroyer; souls are passing in shoals 
into eternity, they not considering it who are sent, nor they 
that sent them! And what sport does this make for devils, 
those envious apostate spirits, that first drew men into a 
like apostacy; that when God had given this earth to the 
children of men, assigning to themselves a worse abode 
amidst infernal darkness and flames, they should be tear- 
ing one another in pieces about this their portion under 
the sun, making God’s bounty to them the occasion of their 
doing all manner of violence to one another! That the 
prince of the apostacy, the usurping God of this world, 
should have the opportunity of beholding man, sometime 
by divine grant the lord of it, now its slave and his captive 
by it! Led by him at his will into whatsoever is most re- 
pugnant to the will and the very nature of his Maker. 
That whereas he was at first made after God’s own image, 
a God-like creature resembling his Maker, especially in spi- 
rituality and love; he now more resembles in sensuality 
beasts, and in malignity devils, and both by an inordinate 
love of this world; the friendship whereof, and a mind 
carnalized by it, is enmity against God, Jam. iv. 4.—Rom. 
viii. 7.) and whereof also, because every man thinks his 
own share too little, he becomes any one’s enemy that hath 
more of it than himself. ‘ 

And thus have devils the pleasure of beholding men, by 
this very gift and expression of God’s love and kindness 
to them transformed into enmity, and hatred of himself, and 
one another; forsaken of him, and destroying each other, 
and hastening once more into their horrid society, that as 
they were accomplices with them in their first rebellion, 
they may be partakers and associates with them in wo 
and torment. The most dismal part of the story, is that 
‘which lies mgst out.of sight. Now let all this be con- 
sidered and put together, and surely peace is a valuable 
thing, it speaks man in some degree returned to himself, 
and in a right mind, when he can agree and be content to 
let another live quiet and unmolested by him, one man 
another man, and one nation another nation. Thus far 
does peace appear a blessing apart and by itself, a valuable 
good, and according to the common notion and estimate, 
it may be called a blessing wherewith God blesses his people 
in common with others. But we are further to consider, 

2. What things are requisite to make this a real and a 
complete blessing, capable of being appropriated unto 
God’s own peculiar people; which seems also to be in- 
tended here. The Lord will bless his people with peace. 
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In speaking to this I shall do these two things. 1. Men- 
tion the requisites themselves—1. Show their requisiteness, 
or show what is requisite to make eternal peace a real and 
peculiar blessing. And then show you. upon what account 
the addition and concomitancy of such things are requisite. 

1. I shall show you the things that are requisite. 

1. Such peace, as we have hitherto been speaking of, is 
then truly a blessing, when there is, in conjunction with it, 
a very copious effusion of the Spirit of God; in such a 
concomitancy, peace will make a people a blessed people. 
When, after such a calamitous dispensation was over and 
at an end, as we read of Ezek. xxxix. wherein, ver. 23. 
God is said to hide his face, and many of his people were 
carried into captivity, and many fell by the sword; it 
comes at length to this, he will no more hide his face, or 
cover it with so ireful and gloomy. aspects and appear- 
ances that it cannot be comfortably beheld. ’*Tis for this 
very reason, because he pours forth his Spirit upon the 
whole house of Israel, as it is in ver. 29. of that chapter. 
Pouring forth signifies a copious communication; and if 
the Spirit of God be copiously communicated, the best of 
blessings are in great abundance contained in it, which 
will infer, or countervail whatsoever is valuable or needful 
besides, to make the state of such a people a blessed state. 

2. It will be so, when the Gospel of peace has its free 
course, and a large spread in the world. When, in con- 
junction with beating of swords into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, the law goes forth of Zion, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem; and nations shall 
say, Come let us go up to the house of the Lord, and he 
will teach us his ways, and we will walk in his statutes; 
as in that of Micah, iv. 2,3. And, 

3. When, according to the dictate of Divine wisdom, 
kings do reign (as Prov. viii. 15.) and princes decree jus- 
tice; when God’s people have judges, as at the first, coun- 
sellors as at the bepinning. Isa. i. 26. able men, men of 
truth, fearing God and hating covetousness, Exod. xviii. 2). 
When he is pleased toset kings on the throne, that scatter 
the wicked with their eyes, and so to establish the throne 
in righteousness ; when there is a design, driven by those 
that bear the civil sword, the sword of justice, to be a terror 
to evil-doers, but a praise to them that do well; so asit may 
be said upon this account, they are the ministers of God 
for good, whom he has been pleased to set in such stations. 

4, When God gives pastors after his own heart that are 
able, and do make it their business, to feed his people with 
knowledge and understanding. When he inspirits such to 
cry mightily, to warn men off from sin, when watchmen, 
set over his people, are faithful in the business of their 
station, at once both to save their people and themselves, 
from having their blood required at the hands of either ; this 
will make a peaceful state, a happy state; it will contribute 
a greal deal towards it. And again when hereupon, in the 

5. Place, wickedness languishes, the lusts of men droop 
and wither. There is some visible restraint, if there be not 
a universal mortification of such fruits of the flesh, as 
those that are spoken of Gal. v. 19. Adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, heresies, envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like, that 
are inconsistent with a share in the inheritance of the king- 
dom of God, as it after follows. This does much to the 
making a peaceful state of things a blessed state; it takes 
away ek of the occasion of further controversy between 
God and such a people. — But, 

6. When there is a very great diffusion of a holy new 
nature, which carries the matter higher, and is a great ad- 
dition, though in certain conjunction with the former; as 
‘it is when the lusts and works of the flesh do cease to be 
reigning and rampant among them who live under the 
Gospel, through the victorious and more powerful operation 
of the Spirit of grace breathing in it. For then by the 
influence of the same Spirit, not only such vicious inclina- 
tions are plucked up by the roots, as certainly withstand a 
people’s felicity ; but such positive principles are implanted, 
as tend to promote it. Yet since this conjunction is not 
constant, butsuch insolences of wickedness, as more direct- 
ly tend to make a people miserable, may be repressed by 
inferior causes. I therefore more expressly add, that then 
peace may be reckoned a certain and a full blessing, when 
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with it we behold a divine offspring continually rising up, 
of men appearing to be born of God, and to have received 
a God-like nature, apt to do good, and become blessings to 
the world. When there is a rising generation of such, 
not proselyted to this or that party, but to real substantial 
godliness and Christianity. When multitudes are thus 
turned unto the Lord, when there are numerous conver- 
sions, a new creation is springing up in visible and multi- 
plied instances, so as that holiness comes to be both an 
extensive and illustrious thing. When multitudes come 
to give reputation to serious religion, when it is no longer 
a reproach to be a visible fearer of God, because generally 
men are so. When it is looked upon as no fashionable 
thing to be arise of God and heaven, and to breathe out 
contempt gt he Divine power, that gave us breath. And, 

7. When, hereupon, the divine government obtains .and 
takes place in the minds and consciences of men, when his 
authority is owned with reverential submission. ‘Then God 
does bless a people, when his fear spreads far and near; 
God shall bless us, and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him; as in that Ps. Ixvii. the latter end. And again, 

8. When there is a manifest power and prevalency of 
divine love amongst men, that bear the same name of 
Christians, when that peace of God rules in their hearts, 


unto which they are all called in one body. When they | 


observedly keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, when they have peace one towards another so as 
that it may be seen that they are all the sons of peace, the 
children of the same Father who has conveyed it into them, 
as part of that divine nature which he communicates to the 
regenerate seed ; when there is a natural propensity to one 
another, that they can no more violate and tear that vital 
bond of love and peace that is among them than they can 
endure to tear their own flesh, or pluck out their own eyes. 
When peace among Christians appéars to be a connatural 
thing, not the product of conveniency and prudential con- 
siderations only, but a nature which none can more endure 
to counteract than to offer violence to themselves; a thing 
which nature-admits not, whose laws never allow it to act 
against itself. And, 

Lastly, When, upon all this, God appears to be recon- 
ciled unto such a people; for in his favour is life. When 
all these things do concur, as so many indications of his 
being at peace with them, z. e. that he has entirely forgiven 
them all former offences; that their sins and iniquities he 
remembers no more; and these concur with such things 
as partly make, and partly argue them, the objects of his 
delight, that he has written his law in their hearts, he has 
put his Spirit into them, he has made them a company of 
God-like creatures like himself, whose very nature is love; 
they are his living resemblances in that very respect, ex- 
pressing herein his virtues, who has called them out of 
darkness into his own glorious and marvellous light. 
Hereupon such a people may reckon themselves secure of 
God’s own presence, die is in the midst of them, and his 
glory ceases to hover, becomes with them a fixed thing, 
settles its station, as not about to discontinne or remove; 
their land may now be called, The land of Emmanuel, and 
bears the inscription, God with us. The tabernacle of God 
is With them, and he is resoived to dwell with them, and 
be their God, and avow them before all the world for his 
peculiar people. After the many things that do concur 
together, in an inferior kind, as the concomitants of a merely 
external peace, as that their sons grow up as plants, their 
daughters as so many polished corner-stones, that join 
together the walls of a palace, that their garners be full, 
their sheep numerous, their oxen strong, and that there be 
no complaining in their streets; after all these things, it is 
subjoined, Yea, happy is the people whose God is the Lord. 
All the fore-mentioned things alone, willnever make a bless- 
ing worthy of a people peculiar to God. But when it can 
be said that the Lor is their God, they are a happy people 
indeed, Ps. exliv. 12, 15. Such as these are the things re- 
quisite tomake peace a complete blessing. But now we are, 

2, To show you the requisiteness of the’concurrence and 
concomitancy of such things, to the mentioned purpose ; 
or how it may appear, that such things as these are neces- 
sary to complete this blessing, or to make it a truly valua- 
ble or a special blessing. In order hereto note, 
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/and wantonness; so these run us a 
/unhappy circle, to be as we were, in war again. And if 
| that prove not the present or the speedy consequent. 
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1. That there is such a thing as @ special blessing, very 
distinguishable from such blessings as are merely common. 
We read of one Jabez, 1 Chron. iv. 9, 10. said to be more 
honourable than his brethren; and somewhat very remark- 
able (as we are to reckon, when to the Divine wisdom it 
was thought fit to-be inserted amidst a genealogical dis- 
course) is further said of him, viz. that he called to the God 
of Israel, saying, O that thou wouldst ‘bless me indeed, 
&c. and ’tis added, God granted what he requested. It 
seems, besides what goes under the common notion of 
blessing, he reckoned there was somewhat more peculiar, 
which he calls blessing indeed. There isa known He- 
braism in that expression, what we read, bless me indeed, 
is, bless me in blessing me; g. d. let me have a blessing 
within a blessing ; let me have that blessing whereof the 
other is but a cortex, the outside; let me have that bless- 
ing that is wrapt up and enclosed in the external blessing. 
And because it is said, And God granted his request, we 
have reason to understand it was somewhat very peculiar 
that God vouchsafed unto him; and that account which 
some give us, has a look that way, that God vouchsafed 
him somewhat more extraordinary in the kind of mental 
and intellectual endowments: for we are otherwise in- 
formed, that this Jabez became a noted doctor among the 
Jews, and that the city, called after his name, was there- 
upon afterwards the residence of such as were most learned 
in their laws, Vatabl. apud Critic. That is to be blessec 
indeed, to have these things conferred, that do reach the 
mind and affect the inner man; tobe blessed with spiritual 
blessings, from the heavenly places, as in that Eph. i. 3. 
There is a spiritual sort of blessing, that may be enclosed 
in the external blessing; and particularly in this of peace, 
which while it is common to the people of God with other 
men, is itself not common. 4 '™ 

2. I further note, that the things I have mentioned to 
you, they are of that special kind, they are either immedi- 
ate spiritual blessings, or subservient to such; whereupon 
now we may, from several considerations, evince to you, 
that without them such an external good, as this of peace, 
is not a complete blessing. 

1. It is no argument of God’s special favour. The best 
and most valuable blessings are from the Etdoxta Bedjparos, 
the good pleasure of his will, Eph. i.3, 4, 5. .Other men 
may enjoy external benefits, ne both prosper in war and 
flourish in peace, as well and often more than God’s own 
people. You read of a time, wherein the whole earth is 
said to be at rest and quiet, Isa. xiv.7. Therefore mere 
peace is no mark of special divine favour, and so is not, 
abstractly considered, a complete blessing, not a selfdesi- 
rable thing. . 

2. Men are not made by it the better men. They may 
enjoy peace, and being carnal-minded men before, may 
still continue.so, as great strangers to God as they were, as 
vain and sensual, as profligate and licentious, as useless in 
the world,as mischievous,every way asill men asever. And, 

3. They may, by mere external peace, become so much 
the worsemen. ‘That may be an occasion to them of their 
growing worse and worse, the prosperity of fools (z. e. of 
wicked men) slays and destroys them, Prov. i. 32. °’Tis 
an observation that runs through the course of time, that 
as wars at length beget an enforced peace, so peace infers 
free trade and commerce, and that plenty, and that pride 
ack in an easy but 


that 
ensues which is worse than war; unless God vouchsafe 


| that other sort of blessing, which will influence and better 


men’s minds. Vice springs up in the more fattened soil, 
men’s lusts will soon prove more oppressive tyrants than 
they can have freed themselves from, by the justest and 
most prosperous war; and willsubdue them to a far viler 
and more ignoble servitude. An ingenious writer of those 
affairs observes, that the former Scipio* opened the way to 
the Roman power, the latter to their luxury; their virtue 
languished, and they were conquered by their own vices, 
who before could conquer the world.» That noted moral- 
ist says, Infirmi est anime non posse pati divitias, tis a 
weak mind that cannot bear a prosperous condition; but 
where are there minds strong enough to bear it, if they be 
b Sen. 5 wig 
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not blest from above with somewhat better than that pros- 
perity itself ? a6 . 

4. Men may, notwithstanding mere external peace, be 
as miserable in this and in the other world, as if they had 
never known it; and much more, if by it they have been 
the more wicked. I beseech you consider, are they a 
blessed people, or is that a blessed man, between whom and 
eternal misery there is but a breath? He may but breathe 
another breath, and be in the midst of flames; is he happy 
this moment, that may be as miserable as any devil the 
next? Those things can only be complete blessings to 
any, that are inseparable ones, and that will make them for 
ever blessed. For me to have but such a blessing as does 
not make me blessed; what an unblest blessing isthis! A 
philosopher can tell you, blessedness cannot be a thing se- 

arable from myself; not a ywpissv 74, Arist. It can much 

ess be such a thing as may leave me miserable to all eter- 
nily, least of all what may make me so, by degenerating 
into.a curse, as Malachi ii. 2. Therefore these are demon- 
Strations, that mere external peace, without such additions 
as you have heard of, can never be a complete blessing, nor 
Such as can be understood vouchsafed to the people of 

God as their ultimate and consummative felicity. It must 
in the mean time be acknowledged, that as a people may 
belong to God externally, more than another people; and 
may sometime be externally more reformed than at other 
times, so peace, with other external good things, may there- 
upon be afforded them, as less expressive marks of God’s 
favour, and approbation of their more regular course: and 
by the tenor of God’s particular covenant with the people 
of Israel, might more certainly be expected so to be. Yet 
this is a state wherein it is not reasonable’or safe for any 
finally to acquiesce. 

I therefore now come to the promised use, which will 
correspond to the two general heads I have been discours- 
ing of First, to let you see—what cause of thanksgiving 
we have in reference to the former, the blessing of peace 
abstractly considered, and—Secondly, what sort of suppli- 
cation we have in reference to the latter, the additions that 
are requisite to make it a complete blessing. 

1. As to the former. Since peace is so valuable a thing 
considered apart, as you have heard it is; this points out 
to us the matter of thanksgiving, for which this day is ap- 
pointed, that God has preserved our king, amidst so innu- 
merable dangers abroad; that he has brought him home 
to us in safety; that he has madehim the instrument of 
that peace that we find is at lengih brought about, wherein 


he is returned to us a greater conqueror then if he had | 


routed and destroyed never so potent armies of our enemies 
in the field. We have reason to understand the matter so. 
By prevailing in war, he had only conquered by force; by 
prevailing for peace, he has conquered by wisdom and 
‘ ees. By prevailing in war, he had only conquered 

the bodily power of our enemies, or their baser part; by 
prevailing for peace, he has conquered their minds. By 
prevailing in war, he had brought about the good only of 
one side; by prevailing for peace, he has brought about the 
real benefit of both sides, a far more diffusive blessing. 
By prevailing in war, he had conquered enemies; by pre- 
vailing for peace, he has conquered enmity itself. By pre- 
vailing in war, he had overcome other men; but in pre- 
-vailing for peace, considering his martial spirit, and his 
high provocations, he has done a far greater thing, he has 
conquered himself, whom none ever conquered before. 
Besides what this great blessing of peace, generally consi- 
dered, contains in itself, we ought to amplify it to our- 
selves ; being. brought about by such means, wherein we 
have so particular a concern. This ought to add with usa 
very grateful relish to it, for it isa glory to our nation that 
God has set a prince on the English throne that could sig- 
nify so much to the world; the beams of that glory God 
hath cast on him, reflect and shine upon his people; to be 
made the head among other nations, and not the tail, God 
hath in his word taught us not to count it an inconsider- 
able thing. And it is our more peculiar glory that our 
king is renowed, not by throwing death and destruction 
every where round about him, but by spreading the bene- 
fits included in peace through the neighbouring nations; 
and is returned to us, leaving the rest of Europe only to 
lament that they all live not under his government. I 
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pray God he may meet with no ungrateful returns, and 
that none may be so ill minded as to grudge at power so 
lodged as to save us, who were less concerned at its being 
lodged where it could only be designed to destroy us. In 
the mean time, it might excite us to the higher pitches of 
thankfulness to Almighty God, for this blessing of the pre- 
sent peace, if we did consider—both what it hath cost, and 
—whereto itisimprovable. But the former consideration 
I shall not insist upon, lest any should make an undue 
use of it; and the latter I leave to the following head, 
which we are next to proceed to, viz. 

Secondiy, 'To show what matter of supplication remains 
to us, upon the latter account, That is, with reference to 
such things as are. yet wanting to make this blessing of 
peace a complete blessing, and without which it cannot be 
understood to be such; but we may be left at last a most 
miserable people, and so much the more miserable, by how 
much the bicker favours we have to account for, that not 
being improved must have been thrown away upon us. 
The mercies included in the peace, will be unimproved 
and lost, without the mentioned additions. Whereof all 
the several heads that were recited belong to one, viz. that 
of spiritual blessing. That therefore, in the general, we 
have to pray for, that God may be said to bless us indeed, 
to bless us in blessing us; viz. that he would bless us with 
spiritual blessings, in the heavenlies (7. e. in heavenly 
things or from the heavenly places) in Christ Jesus, as 
Eph. i. 3. Let us, I pray you, learn to distinguish between 
a self-desirable good, that in its own nature is such,so im- 
mutably and invariably, that it can never degenerate, or 
cease to be such; and what is only such by accident, and 
in some circumstances may be much otherwise. Spiritual 
good, that of the mind and spirit, and which makes that 
better, especially that which accompanies salvation, (Heb. 
vi. 9.) that runs into eternity, and goes with us into the 
other world, is of the former sort: External good is but 
res media, capable of ‘being to us sometimes good and 
sometimes evil as the ease may alter. Blessings of this 
kind may become curses, Mal. ii. 2. I will curse your 
blessings, yea I have cursed them already. -A man’s table 
may become his snare, and that which was for his welfare, 
a trap, Ps. lxix. 22. Merely external blessings are curses, 
when they become the fuel of lusts, when they animate 
men unto contests against Heaven, rebellions against the 
Divine government; when, like Jeshurun, men wax fat 
by them, and kick against heaven, Deut. xxxii. This we are 
always liable to till spiritual blessings intermingle with cur 
other blessings; and nothing should more convince the 
world, that the kindest and most benign part of the divine 
government lies in immediate influences on the minds of 
men; and that consequently their own felicity depends 
thereon. Let all things that can be imagined concur in 
the kind of external good, and they can never make him 
a happy man, that has an ill mind; he will always be his 
own hell, and carry that about with him wheresoever he 
goes; he will be a constant spring and fountain of misery 
to himself, misery and he cannot be separated from one 
another: There is no peace to the wicked, saith my God; 
but he will be always a troubled sea, whose waters cast 
forth mire and dirt, Isa. lvii. 20, 21. The philosophy 
of pagans would have made them ashamed to place 
their felicity in any thing without, or foreign to them- 


. selves. 


But we are Christians, and shall we not much more be 
ashamed to take other, or even opposite, measures of bless- 
edness, to those which are given us by our Divine Master! 
To be poor in spirit, upon just accounts mourners, meek, 
hungry and thirsty after righteousness, merciful, pure in 
heart, peace-makers, to submit to be persecuted for right- 
eousness sake, these are his characters of a blessed man; 
and he places that blessedness itself in congenerous things, 
Matt. v. 3, 4,5, &e. Let us learn from him, and collect 
that nothing but wickedness can make us miserable. 
What an overflowing deluge have we in view! tending to 
subvert our religion and our civil state together! nor have 
we another effectual remedy in view, but the Spirit of God, 
if he will vouchsafe to pour it forth. The great enemy of 
mankind is come in upon us like a flood, and only the 
Spirit of the Lord can lift up a standard against him, Isa. 
lix. 19. The Spirit of the Lord would be to us as a puri- 
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fying flame, to burn up our filthiness, and enkindle in us 
that divine love, that would make us zealous of good works. 
And this should be with us the matter of earnest and in- 
cessant supplication, not with diffidence, for he will give 
his Spirit to them that ask him, Luke xi. 13. Nor with 
diminishing thoughts of the necessity and value of the 
gift; take heed of that, for that were to be miserable, and 
undone by a principle; to be misled, by a profane false 
judgment, into the contempt of the most highly valuable 
things, that are most necessary to our true welfare ; and 
which are all contained in the gift of the Spirit, as you may 
see by comparing Matt. vii. and Luke xi. with one another. 
In the one place it is said, he will give good things to 
them that ask him, in the other place it is said, his Spirit; 
implying, that the gift of the Spirit involves in it all good 
things. And certainly nothing can be good to any man, 
till he hath that Spirit, that makes him good ; and we are 
greatly concerned to supplicate mightily for the effusion of 
that blessed Spirit, for these two purposes especially. First, 
that there may be a larger diffusion amongst us of vital re- 
ligion, whereby we shall be at peace with God. Secondly, 
that Christian love may more abound, whereby Christians 
may be composed to mutual peace, and more disposed to 
mutual communion with one another. 

1. That there may be a larger diffusion of vital religion. 
Wherein stands indeed their being at peace with God, when 
there is a mutual amplexus between him and them, mind 
touching mind, and spirit spirit ; when he does, by his Spirit, 
embrace the spirits of men, and infuse light and life into 
them, and adapt and suit them for his communion. To 
this purpose, we have great cause to beg and supplicate 
earnestly, for a greater pouring forth of his Spirit, that this 
living religion may spread amongst us; for we appear to 
be under a doom, while it does not so, that seging we 
should see, and not perceive, &c. Isa. vi. O the fearful 
guilt incurred, one Lord’s day after another! When great 
assemblies meet together, multitudes are besought and 


supplicated that they would be reconciled to God, but too | 


few listen; peace with God seems not a valuable thing with 
us, his favour, in which is life, is little set by. When with 
many a onea treaty is continued, in order to peace, through 
many years, seven, ten, twenty, thirty, nay forty years, and 
yet this treaty brings not about a peace at last; but they 
stand out still hardened in their impenitency, infidelity, 
obstinacy, enmity against God and his.Christ, through the 
power and dominion that an earthly, vain, carnal mind 
has in them, and over them; what can our peace with men 
signify in this case? What, do we not know, that the friend- 
ship of this world is enmity against God? Jam. iv.4, 1 
John ii. 15, And that it is as impossible for a man to be 
a sincere lover of God, and an over intense lover of this 
world, as to have two Gods; i. e. two supreme powers to 
govern him, two supreme goods to satisfy him. This must 
breed a perpetual war, till the case alters between thee and 
him that made thee; and wo to him that strives with his 
Maker. To have the wrath of God, armed with omnipo- 
tency, engaged against thee; and yet that thou shouldst 
not covet peace, that yet thou shouldst not cry for peace! 
To have the peace-making blood of thy Redeemer crying 
to thee, O be at peace with God! to have him that shed 
it thus bespeaking thee, I am ready to do the part of a 
days-man, I have died upon the cross that I might do so, 
that I might effect, and bring about a peace between God 
and thee; I am ready to mediate, make use of me; I will 
undertake on God’s part, that he shall pardon thee, that 
he shall forgive thee, and let the controversy fall, if yet thy 
heart on thy part will yield, melt, and relent, and thou cry 
for mercy. He came with this design into this world, the 
proclamation of angels at his coming spoke his design; 
Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, and good- 
will towards men. Shall not all this be believed? or shall 
men pretend to believe it, and not consider it, or not look 
upon it as a considerable thing ? : 

2. And there is as much need too, that we supplicate for 
this Spirit, as a Spirit of mutual love among Christians, to 
reconcile them to one another. Which indeed is also but 
to Christianize them, to make vital religion take place with 
them; for that same Spirit of Christ, which animates his 
body, and makes them his living members, males them 
such to one another. And the matter speaks itself, that 
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opposite spirit unto truly Christian peace and love, which 
aeotere Emenee us, neding but the Spirit of Christ can 
overcome; we are not to expect a cure of our distempers 
in this kind, but by the pouring forth of this blessed Spirit. 
And if there be not a cure, we are certainly to expect the 
pouring forth of his wrath; and things look with a threat- 
ening aspect upon us to this purpose. ‘Now that opportu- 
nity is so inviting, God’s call so loud, and the way so plain; 
that yet an indisposition to peace should ‘be so obstinate, 
that breaches should be kept open by trifles and unac- 
countable things of which no man of sense can pretend to 
give an account; thatthere is strife too manifestly, not from 
the love of truth, whereof not one hair needs be lost, (nor 
of any other valuable thing,) but merely from the love of 
strife; when as to the most material and important truths, 
men are agreed, but would seem to disagree, they mean 
the same things, but impute to one another a different 
meaning, and pretend to know the others’ mind better than 
themselves, that on that pretence they may quarrel with 
them: all this looks fatally. And our unjust angers at one 
another are too expressive of God’s just anger with us all; 
that his good Spirit, that Spirit of love, peace, kindness, 
benignity is so notoriously resisted, vexed, grieved, and 
despited by us. And the consequences are likely for some 
time to be very dismal; though when God hath proceeded 
in a way of punitive animadversion, so far as he shall judge 
necessary for the vindication of his own name, and the 
honour of our religion so scandalously misrepresented to 
the world, it will be easy to him by one victorious effort of 
that spirit to reduce the Christian church to its original 
genuine temper, and make it shine-again in its own native 
light and lustre. But in the mean time, I cannot see thas 
there is greater need of an overpowering influence of the 
Holy Ghost to draw men into union with Christ, and there- 
by to bring back apostate souls to God, or to work in them 
faith and repentance; than to bring them into union upon 
Christian terms with one another. Or that the love of this 
world, or ary of the most ignominious sensual lust, or vice, 
(drunkenness, gluttony, or any other,) are-more hardly or 
more rarely overcome, than the envy, wrath, malice, which 
Christians ordinarily are not at all shy of expressing to 
ward one another. ; 
Ispeak upon some experience, lamenting that having this 
occasion (which sense of duty will not let me balk) I have 
also so much cause to mention that foregoing observation. 
For I cannot forget, that sometime discoursing with some 
very noted persons, about the business of union among 
Christians, it hath been freely granted me, that there was 
not so much as a principle left (among those the discourse 
had reference to) upon which todisagree ; and yet the same 
fixed aversion to union continued as before, as a plain 
proof they were not principles but ends we were still to 
differ for. In this case what but the power of an Almighty 
Spirit can overcome? To quote texts of Scripture upon 
such occasions signifies nothing even to those who profess 
a veneration for those holy oracles of God. Letsuch places 
be mentioned as are expressly directed against division, 
wrath, strife, slandering or backbiting one another, and they 
avail no more, than if the vice were the virtue, or the virtue 
the vice; no more than if_it were a command to Christians 
to malign, to traduce, to backbite one another. To urge 
so plain and numerous scriptures in these cases, it is to as 
little purpose, as_to ‘oppose one's breath to a storm; it is 
the same thing, as if all scriptures, that had any aspect or 
look this way, were quite put out of the canon; and all 
this, with men zealous for the divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture. And indeed it is come to that pass, as to look like a 
jest to expect that any man should be swayed by Scripture, 
or the most convincing reason agreeable thereto, against 
his own passion, or humour; or against the (supposed, 
though never so grossly mistaken) interest of his party. 
Nor is it mere peace that is to be aimed at, but free mu- 
tual Christian communion with such, as do all hold the 
head, Christ. As peace between nations infers commerce; 
so among Christian churches, it ought to infer, a fellowship 
in acts of worship. I wish there were no cause to say this 
is declined, when no pretence is left against it, but false” 
accusation; none but what must be supported by lying 
and calumny. Too many are busy at inventing of that 
which is no where to be found, that exists not in the 
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nature of things, that they may havea colour for continu- 
ed distance, And is not this to fly in the face of the au- 
thority under which we live, i. e. the ruling power of the 
kingdom of Christ, the Prince of peace ? "Tis strange they 
are not ashamed to be called Christians, that they do not 
discard and abandon the name, that can allow themselves 
in such things! And ’tis here to be noted, that ’tis quite 
another thing, what is in itself true or false, right or wrong; 
and what is to be a measure or boundary of Christian 
communion, Are we yet to learn that Christian commu- 
nion is not amongst men that are perfect; but that are la- 
bouring under manifold imperfections, both in knowledge 
and holiness! and whatsoever mistake in judgment, or 
obliquity in practice, can consist with holding the head, 
ought to consist also with being of the same Christian 
communion; not the same locally, which is impossible, 
but the same occasionally, as any providence invites at this 
or that time, and mentally in heart and spirit at all times. 
And to such peace (and consequently communion) we are 


HM called in ohe body, Col. iii. 15. “We are expressly re-. 


quired to receive one another, (which cannot but mean 
into each other’s communion,) and not to doubtful dispu- 
tations, Rom, xiv. 1. If any be thought to be weak, and 
thereupon to differ from us in some or other sentiments, if 
the difference consist with holding the head, they are not, 
because they are weal, to be refused communion, but re- 
ceived ; and received because the Lord has received them, 
ver. 3. All that we should think Christ has received into 
his communion, we ought to receive into ours, Rom. xv. 


7. Seriptures are so express to this purpose that nothing ‘ 


can be more. And indeed to make new boundaries of 
Christian communion is to make a new Christianity, and 
a new Gospel, and new rules of Christ’s kingdom; and by 
which to distinguish subjects and rebels, and in effect to 
dethrone him, to rival him in his highest prerogative ; viz. 
the establishing the terms of life and death, for men living 
ander his Gospel. It is fo confine salvation, in the means 
of it, to such or such a party, such a church, arbitrarily 
distinguished from the rest of Christians; asif the privi- 
leges of his kingdom belonged to a party only; and that 
for instance, the Lord’s table were to lose its name, and 
be no longer so called, but the table of this or that church, 
constituted by rules of their own devising. For if it be 
the Lord’s table, they are to keep it free, to be approached 
upon the Lord’s terms, and not theirown. In the mean 
time, what higher invasion can there be of Christ’s rights ? 
And since the Christian church became so over-wise 
above whatis written, in framing new doctrines, and rules 
of worship: how miserably it hath languished, and been 
torn in pieces, they cannot be ignorant, who have read 
any thing of the history of it. 
And indeed there is not a difference to be found, 
amongst them that hold the head, but must be so minute, 
that it cannot be a pretence for refusing communion ; for 
true Christian charity will, atleast, resolve it into weak- 
ness. And men are generally so kind to themselves, that 
he from whom another differs, will be very apt to think 
himself the stronger; then does the rule conelude him, 
You that are strong bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
do not dispute with them, but receive them. This obliga- 
tion immediately lies on the strong, and therefore must 
take hold of them that think themselves so, not to dispute 
with the others, but receive them; because the Lord has 
received them. Does he take them into his communion, 
and will not you take them into yours? To profess want 
of charity in excuse isto exeuse a fault by a wickedness; 

it is to usurp Christ’s judgment seat, and invade his office, 

Rom. xiv. 4,10. Therefore wheresoever there is any such 

case to be found, that let a man be never so sound in the 

faith, never so orthodox, let him be in all things else never 
_ so regular through his whole conversation, if he do not 
submit to some doubiful thing, thought perhaps a matter 
of indifferency on the one side and unlawful on the other; 
this person must be excluded Christian communion for no 
other known pretence, but only that he presumed to doubt 
somewhat in the imposed tering: for this very doubt he is 
to be treated asa heathen or publican, or indeed nomore to 
be received into our communion, than a dog, or a swine. 
How will this be justified at Christ’s tribunal? But how 
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much less justifiable is it, if not only communion be re- 
fused, but ruin designed, to such as differ from us, about 
those our arbitrary additions to Christ’s rules, and boun- 
daries of Christian communion! And scarce can very se- 
rious persons (even in so serious a matter) forbear to smile, 
when they see them that have done so much harm to their 
fellow-Christians attempt to justify it, only in effect from 
their having power to do it; which would as well justify 
Soe ae no man does what he could not do. 

_ Nor yet do I look upon this proneness to innovate, and 
devise other terms of. Christian communion than Christ 
hath himself appointed, as the peculiar character of a 
party; but as a symptom of the diseased state of the Chris- 
tian church, too plainly appearing in all parties: as I also 
reckon it too low and narrow a design, to aim at a oneness 
of communion among Christians of this and that single 
party and persuasion; which would but make so much 
the larger ulcus and tumor, a greater unnatural apostem 
or secession, in the sacred body of our blessed Lord. 
Nothing in this kind can be a design worthy of a Chris- 
tian, or suitable to the Spirit of Christ ; but to have Chris- 
tian communion extended, and limited, according to the 
extent and limits of visibly serious and vital Christianity. 
And hereof, that distinguishing judgment, which is neces- 
sary, is as little difficult, as in private conversation -be- 
tween a visible friend and a visible enemy ; or in public 
and political, between a visible subject and a visible rebel. 
So far as a discrimination can, and according to Christ’s 
rules (not. our own unbounded fancies) ought to be made, 
any serious living Christian, of whatsoever party or de- 
nomination, I ought to communicate witheasesuch, and 
with only such, For living Christians to sever from one 
another, or to mingle with the dead, is an equal trans- 
gression; nor must. our judgment of any such case be 
guided by mere charity; but must guide it, being itself 
guided by the known laws of Christ. 

To sum up all ; then shall we be in happy circumstances, 
when once we shall have learned to distinguish between 
the essentials of Christianity, and accidental appendages : 
and between accidents of Christ’s appointing, and of our 
devising; and to dread affixing of our own devices to so 
sacred an institution. Much more, when every truth or 
duty, contained in the Bible, cannot be counted essential 
or necessary ; when .we shall have learnt not only not te 
add inventions cf our own to that sacred frame, but much 


| more not to presume to insert them into the order of essen- 


tials or necessaries, and treat men as no Christians for 
wanting them. When the Gospel shall have its liberty 
to the utmost ends of the earth, When the regenerating 
Spirit shall go forth with it, and propagate a divine and 
God-like nature, every where among men. When rege- 
neration shall be understood to signify the communicating 
of such a nature and such dispositions to men. When 
the weight of such words comes to be apprehended. (He 
that hateth his brother, abidethin death, 1 John 2.) When 
to be born of God, ceases to signify with us, being prose- 
lyted to this or that church, formed and distinguished by 
human device. When religious pretences cease to serve 
political purposes, when the interest of a party ceases to 
weigh more with us, than the whole Christian interest. 
When sincerity shall be thought the noblest embellish- 
ment of a Christian. When the wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed, their young ones shall lie down together. 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea, Isa. xi. 6,7, 8,9. Then will our 
peace be as a river, and our righteousness asthe waves of 
the sea, Isa. xIviii. 18. And the glorious Lord will him- 
self be to us a place of broad waters, ch. xxxill. 21. 
Where straits, and rocks, and shelves, shall no more af- 
fright or endanger us. But if these things take no place 
with us, then have we cause to apprehend, that the things 
of our peace are yet hid from our eyes. 
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ROMANS XIII. 4. 


Tus temper of this our present assembly ought to be not 
only serious, but also mournful; for the occasion it hath 
reference to, is both very important, and most deplorable, 
and requires to be attended to, as with very intense consi- 
deration, so with deep sorrow. Even rivers of tears run- 
ning down our eyes, as the words are, Psal. cxix. 136. 
could not-more than equal the sadness of the case, 7. e. the 
same there mentioned; because men (as is meant by the 
indefinite they) kept not God’s law. That there should be 
such disorders in the intellectual world! That reasonable 
creatures should be so degenerate, that ’tis become hardly 
accountable why they are called so! They are said to be 
constituted and distinguished by reason, but disdain to be 
governed by it, accounting their senses and. their vices 
their better and wiser directors, "With us the ease is yet 


worse! that in a. Christian city and kingdom the insolen- 


cies of wickedness are so high, tumultuate at such a rate, 
and so daringly assault heaven, that the rigour of laws, 
the severity, of penalties, the vigilaney and justice of ma- 
gistrates, with the vigorous assisting.diligence of all good 
men, in their Several stations, are more necessary, than 
sufficient to repress them. ‘The same considerations that 
should excite our zeal, ought also to influence our grief; 
and the more apparently necessary it is that all possible 
endeavours be used for redress, and the stronger and more 
convactive arguments can be brought to evince it, the 
deeper sense we ought to have of the evils that create this 
necessity, and the more feelingly we should lament them. 
Andif this be the temper of this assembly, and of all other, 
upon this occasion, this would give us measures, and set 
us right, as to the whole business of such aseason. No- 
body will then think it should be the business of the ser- 
mon, to please curious'ears, or of the hearers to criticise 
upon the sermon, or that it ought to be my present business 
to compliment the worthy persons that have associate¢. on 
this account, how laudable soever their undertaking is, 
But it will be the common agreed business of us all, to 
take to heart the sad exigency of the case, to be suitably 
affected with it, and quickened to what shall appear to be 
our duty in reference thereto. And though the words I 
have read do more directly respect’ the part and office of 
rules, yet since there is that relation between them that 
govern, and those that are under government, that the 
duty of the one will plaiily imply and connote the duty of 
the other; I shall so consider the words, as they may have 
a direct or collateral reference to all sorts of hearers; and 
do point out the duty, as well of them that live under go- 
vernment, as of them that govern. 4 

_ Weare therefore to take notice, that the text admits, 
either of an absolute consideration, or a relative. Adso- 
lutely considered, ’tis in assertion ; relatively, it is in an a7- 
gument, as the introductive particle, for, shows, 1. For 
the absolute consideration of the words, as they are an 
assertion, we are to see what they assert. The person 


FOR HE Is THE MINISTER oF GOD TO THEE FOR GOOD. 


for a comment upon this, is expressed, 1 Pet. 11. 1314, Sub- 

mit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s’ 
sake, whether tothe king as supreme, or to governors sent 

by him, for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise 

of them thatdo well. The words éovsia,; and apyovres, used 

in this context, admit of the same extent. So, among others, 

that great'man Grotius understands this place also, not 
only of kings and princes, but whosoever are the Twutores 

status publici,(borrowing that expression from Seneca, ).any 

that are to take care of the public state, by whatsoever name 

they are designed. Indefinitely, any magistrate whatsoever.. 

That which is said of such a one, contains an account of» 
the original, and the end, of his office and power. The. 
original of it, that he is the minister of God, which signifies 

he is, as such, to act only by his authority, derived from. 

him; as ver. 1. There is no power but from God, and the 

powers that be, are ordained of God. Which also implies, 

that such power is to be used for God, and that conse- 

quently God is to be the ruler’s first and last ; and he isto 

be subordinate to-God, both as his principle and end. Act- 

ing by his authority, he is by consequence to act for his in- 

terest; his minister, or servant, is to serve him. . 

But besides what is thus implied of the general-and ul- 
timate end of the magistrate’s power, in what is more di- 
rectly said of the original of it; we have also a more 
explicit account of the end of it, viz. the next, and more 
particular end, which is two-fold, ‘The end for whom, in- 
definitely expressed. For thee, 7. e. for every, or any one 
that lives under government; and by consequence, the 
whole governed community. For all the parts make up 
the whole. And further we have the end for what, viz. 
for good, the good of each individual, and of the whole 
community, as comprehending all the individuals. Thus. 
we see what the words contain q@bsoluiely considered, as 
they are an assertion. : : 

2. We are to consider them relatively, as they are ar 
argument, So the particle, for, shows their relation, and 
directs us backward, where we shall see-what they argue. 
And we find they are brought in to enforce the duty before 
enjoined, which is two-fold.—-Primary, and more principal. 
—Consequential, deduced fromthe former.—The primary 
duty is that ver. 1. -Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers, or to the powers that are above us. Some blame 
the comparative expression, sudlimioribus, higher, for which 
there isno pretence, from the word trepéyovca, that only sig. 
nifies the powersmentioned,to be over us, whether in a high- 
er or lower degree. Let them be less or more above us,we are 
to be subject to them.—The subsequent duty is double : first, 
that they are not tobe resisted. A doctrine which from the 


terms of the context is. capable of being so stated, asneither 


to be just matter of reproach or scandal to the wise and good, ~ 
nor of sport and laughter to another sort of men. But that 
is not my present business. And secondly, that they are not 
to be (unduly) dreaded ; or apprehended asa terror, 7. e. not 


spoken of under the term He, is any ruler, supreme or | otherwise, than (in the design of their appointment) they 
subordinate, as in that parallel text, which we may take | are so, viz. to evil works and the workers of them, not to 
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the good, ver. 3. A fear of reverence is indeed due from 
all to their character, and the dignity of their station: a 
filial fear, that of children, for they are the fathers of their 
country; not a servile, or that of slaves, except from such 
as are so; evil-doers, whore slaves of the vilest and more 
ignoble sort; to their own lusts, that enslave their minds, 
which might otherwise enjoy the most generous liberty, 
under the meanest and more oppressive external servitude, 
The text, according to its immediate reference, is but an 
amplification of the reason alleged, why the magistrate is 
not to be looked upon with terror and affright, by any but 
such as resolve upon a profligately wicked course of life, 
not by such as intend only a course of well-doing. For, 
if thou be such, he is the minister of God to thee for good; 
his sword is only formidable when it fetches its blow from 
above, when it is bathed in heaven, as we may borrow the 
words, Isa. xxxiv. 5. when it is wielded according to divine 
appointment, and God and he concur in the same stroke. 
When it is otherwise, ’tis true that the fallible or unright- 
eous human ruler may for well-doing afflict thee, and 
therein do thee wrong, but he can do thee no hurt, even 
though the stroke were mortal, Luke xii. 4. for our Lord 
forbids the fear of what is no worse; so said Socrates of 
them that persecuted him to death, They can kill me, but 
cannot hurt me. Who is it that can harm you (saith a 
great apostle) if ye be followers of that which is good? 1 
Pet. iti. 13. And ‘tis added, ver. 14. If ye suffer for 
righteousness sake, happy are ye——And hath any man 
reason to be afraid of being happy 2 

But though this be the more immediate reference of these 
words, “‘ He is the minister of God to thee for good,” and 
is, therefore, not to be unduly feared, they do yet ultimately 
and more principally respect the grand precept first laid 
down, of being subject to the powers over us. Which is 
evident, for that upon this very ground, and the interven- 
ing consideration, which further illustrate it, this same 
precept is resumed and pressed upon conscience, and a 
hecessity is put upon it, on the same account, viz. that 
because the magistrate is the minister of God for good, 
and is to be a terror to evil-doers, and hath a sword put 
into his hands for that purpose, which he is not to bear in 
vain, but must be the minister of God in this kind, viz. 
as a revenger, to execute wrath, upon such as do evil; that 
therefore we must needs be subject, and that not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience sake. This is therefore the 
principal relation of these words, viz. as an argument to 
prove that he, the magistrate, is the minister of God to us 
for good; that therefore we ought not only not to resist 
him, when he is doing his duty, nor be afraid of him when 
we are but doing ours; but that we also ought to be sub- 
ject to him; and that, not only that we may escape wrath, 
but that we may satisfy conscience. This is therefore the 
relation, according whereto we shall consider these words, 
viz. as they are an argument to enforce the required sub- 
jection’ Which subjection, that we may the more fully 
apprehend, twill be requisite with the more care to consider 
the propriety of the word used to express it. It is a word 
that carries order, raéis, in the bowels of it, troraccécOw, 
ver. 1. and trordocesOa, ver. 4. and with the preposition 
éz6, it signifies order under another, as of inferiors under 
superiors; it imports therefore not to be subject only, but 
subordinate and subservient. And the form wherein it is 
here used, admitting of its being taken not strictly in the 
passive sense, but in the middle, whereupon it may be in- 
differently capable of being rendered actively, viz. not only 
to be subordinate, but by your own act, and with your own 
design, subordinate yourselves to the magistrate, come into 
order under him, as he is God’s minister invested by him 
with power for such and such purposes. This, without 
straining, carries the sense yet higher. 

And whereas rééts is a word of known military import, 
and signifies the order of an army formed for battle, wherein 
~ every one knows his own rank, place, and station, ’tis as if 
it were said, tale your place, come into rank, that you may, 
under the commander’s conduct, in acie stare, stand in 
order of battle; as the word dyrirdcceca, rendered to re- 
sist the ruler, is ex adverso in acie stare, to stand in rank, 
or in battalia, against him. You are not only not to resist, 
but you are to assist, and in your place and station stand 
a Suar, de Leg. Lib. 3. C. 3, 4. 
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by him, whom God hath deputed to be his minister, as he 
1s to promote common good, and be a-terror to them that 
do evil. 'This was the just claim and demand of that ex- 
cellent prince, Psal. xciv. 16. Who will rise up for ne 
against the evil-doers, and stand up for me against the 
workers of iniquity? This, according tolexicographers uf 
good note, is the import of that word, which we lay such 
weight upon, and accordingly very valuable expositors un- 
derstand this place. By this time therefore you may see 
what place and order these words, I pitched upon, have in 
the series of the apostle’s discourse; and thereupon what 
aspect they have upon the design for which we are met; 
pursuant whereto, they admit of being thus summed up. 

That for this reason, and under this notion, as the ma- 
gistrate is to be a terror to them that do evil, and therein 
God’s minister for good to them over whom he is set; it 
belongs to every soul, or to all persons under his govern- 
ment, to be each one in his station, and according to his 
capacity, actively, and with their own design, subordinate 
and subservient to him herein.—In speaking to this I shall 
show,—I. That the magistrate is God’s minister, upon the 
Il. That therefore such duty is in- 
cumbent upon all that live under government. The former 
whereof is a doctrinal proposition, the other the use of it. 

I. That the magistrate is the minister of God for the 
good of them over whom he is set. This we are to consi- 
der by parts. 

That, 1. He is God’s minister. Hereof none can doubt, 
who doubt or deny not the being of God. His being 
God’s minister, signifies his deriving his power from him, 
Who else can be the fountain of power, but he who is the 
fountain of all Being? ’Tistrue, the governing power hath 
not been always derived the same way, but it hath been 
always from the same fountain. When God was pleased 
to have a people within a peculiar sort of enclosure, more 
especially appropriate to himself; he was very particular 
in signifying his will, concerning all material things that 
concerned their government. What the form of it should 
be. What persons should govern, or in what way the 
power and right to govern should descend, and be convey- 
ed to them. What laws they should be governed by. 
What the methods should be of governing, according to 
those laws. 

Since it is very evident much is left to the prudence of 
men, always to be directed by general rules of equity, and 
as these allow, by immediate interpositions of his own pro- 
vidence ; I resolve this discourse shall be involved in no 
controversies, and therefore shall not determine, nor go 
about to dispute as to what is so left, how much or how 
little that may be. But it is plain and indisputable, that 
the governing power he reserves, and claims to himself; 
i. e. not to exercise it himself immediately, in a political 
way; but to communicate and transmit it to them that 
shall. So that in what way soever it is derived to this or 
that person, or under whatsoever form, the conferring of 
it he-makes his own act: as we find it said to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Dan. ii. 37. The God of heaven hath given thee 
akingdom. And he is told, ch. iv. 32. The Most High 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whom- 
soever he will. And so much, you see, is in this context 
asserted to him over and over. Two things are plain in 
this matter—That it is the mind of God there should be 
such a thing as magistracy and government in this world 
—And again, that men shall be governed by men, by some 
or other of themselves; who shall be, as the text speaks, 
God’s ministers. As he is the original of the governing 
power, the administration shall be in them. And of the 
mind of God in both these there is sufficient indication by 
the very law of nature; how is it conceivable such senti- 
ments should be so common, if they were not from a 
common cause? He seems to me to have determined well 
(if it be considered in what way the course of nature 1s 
now continued, and by whom all things consist) that 
makes the governing power to be from God, as the Author 
of nature ;* and that though government, as it 1s such and 
such, be juris humani, it is jures divini absolutely consider- 
ed, orasitisgovernment. It was most apparently a thing 
worthy of God, when he peopled this world with such a 
sort of creatures as man, to provide for the maintaining of 
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common order among them; who without government 
were but a Turba, a Colluvies, as a noted heathen speaks 
ona different account, a rout of men. Had man continued 
in unstained innocency, ’tis concluded on all hands there 
must have been a government among them; 7. e. not pu- 
nitive or coercive, for which there could have been no 
occasion; but directive and conservative of superiority 
and inferiority, as it is alsoeven among the angels of heaven, 
where areno inordinate dispositions tobe repressed. Much 
more is government, in the severer parts of it, necessary 
for lapsed man on earth; the making of restrictive laws, 
and governing by them. nd that God should design the 
governing of men by men, was also most agreeable to the 
perfections of his nature; especially his wisdom and his 
goodness, considered in comparison to the imperfection of 
this our present state. When the government over Israel 
was a theocracy, God used the ministry of men in the 
management of it. That it should be his ordinary stated 
course to govern by voices or visions, or by frightful ap- 
pearances, such as those on mount Sinai, had been very 
little suitable to this our state of probation; as his accurate 
wisdom we find hath determined; and was less agreeable 
to his benignity and goodness, which wonld not amazing- 
ly terrify, where he designed more gently to admonish 

-and instruct. Hence had he regard to their frailty, who 
so passionately supplicated; let not God speak to us lest 
we die; and this his compassionate goodness we are led 
to consider, being next to treat of the end of this his con- 
stitution, viz. 

2. That the magistrate is God’s minister to men, for 
their good. Next to the sweet airs and breathings of the 
Gospel itself, where have we a kinder or more significant 
discovery of God’s good willtomen? Here we are to stay 
and wonder, not to assent only, but admire! To behold 
the world ina revolt! The dwellers on earth in arms, 
against heaven! And the counsels that are taken above are 
how to do them good! How God-like is this! How suit- 
able to magnificent goodness! or beneficent greatness! 
being secure from hurt by their impotent attempts, and 





when revenge was so easy, to study not only not to harm 
them, nor also how they might less harm and mischief 
themselves; but how to do them good: this was every 
way great and most suitable to the greatness of God; 
wherein it falls into conjunction with so immense and ab- 
solute goodness, as doth beyond what any created mind 
yould ask or think. This imports not implacableness, or 
destructive design towards the generality of mankind; but 
great benignity even to every soul, in as full extent as the 
command runs to be subject to the higher powers. This 
is, we find, another medium by which God testifies, or 
leaves not himself without witness, besides what we have 
elsewhere; that he gives men rain from heaven, and fruit- 
ful seasons. 

The most compassionate eye of God beholds men, under 
the power of vicious inclination, bent upon destructive 
ways; whereas by the course of nature, which he hath 
fixed, he should give them ordinarily competent time, as 
he hath given them breath and being, and all things, Acts 
xvii. that they might seek after him, and labour to feel and 

id him out. They live in a contemptuous neglect of him, 
and are cruel to themselves, oft shorten their own time, 
live too fast, and make too much haste to dig their own 
graves, and turn their habitation into a charnel house; yea 
even bury themselves alive, in stupifying sensuality and 
vice. God, though provoked, hastens not their destruction 
by sudden revenge; he animadverts not upon them by 

‘flames and thunderbolts, nor amazes them by astonishing 
appearances; his terrors make them not afraid. He only 
clothes some, from among themselves, with his authority, 
who shall appear on the stage with them, as gods among 
men, resembling themselves in human nature, and God in 
power, as they should in other God-like excellencies; if 
men would so far co-operate towards their own welfare, as 

they ought, that by such gentler methods some stop might 
be put to the stream and flood of miseries, wherewith 
otherwise unrestrained wickedness is continually ready to 
deluge the world. The magistrate is herein an instrument 
of good and of wrath at once; these two things disagree 
not, to be a minister for good, and to execute wrath. This 
Jatter is said, in conformity to vulgar apprehension, be- | 
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cause when men afilict one another, ’tis usuaily the effect 
of wrath; when a fixed, though most sedate and calm re- 
solution to punish hath the same effect, this most differen! 
cause is called by the same name. In this allusion is wrath 
ascribed to God, the most serene and dispassionate of all 
beings; and hence they who represent him among men in 
authority, ought in this respect to be God-like too. Ma- 
gistratus non debet irasci, judges (as Cicero most aptly 
speaks) ought to be legum similes, like the laws themselves, 
which are moved by no passion, are angry with no man, 
but keep one steady tenor, so as neither to despite an 
enemy, nor indulge a friend. To this temper it well agrees 
to design good (as in laneing a tumour) where one does a 
present hurt. T'wo ways may punishment be a proper and 
apt, though it be not always an effeetual, means of doing 
ood. 

1. As it may work the good of the offenders themselves. 
To which it hath in itself a tendency, if the disease be not 
so strong and stubborn, as to defy the remedy; as it puts 
them upon reflecting, and should awaken in them their 
considering power. As in the matter of treason against @ 
rightful power, deliberasse est descivisse, to deliberate whe- 
ther to be loyal, or no, is to revolt, so it is in the just and 
glorious rupture that is to be made of the bonds of vice, 
whereby men are held as slaves under the usurped power 
of the devil’s kingdom. If once they come duly to consi- 
der, they will disdain so vile a servitude; when they meet 
with a check in their way, it may occasion them to check 
themselves, and consider their ways. ‘No external means 
do any good to the minds of men, otherwise than as they 
themselves are engaged, drawn in, and made pariies, in 
some sense against, but (as we are cempounded) in 2 
higher and nobler for, ourselves. This comes in as one 
among external means of that kind, as do give some pre- 
sent uneasiness, but in order to after-advantage ; it affliets, 
tis true, and no affliction is for the present joyous but 
grievous, but yields afterwards a peaceable fruit. When 
the magistrate’s power is called a sword, it signifies its 
business is to wound ; but as wounds are generally pain- 
ful, some are sanative healing wounds, and so are these 
designed and apt tobe. They vex a while, but veratio dat 
antellectum, it rouses the understanding, and is most apt to 
do so to good purpose in plain and undisputed eases; and 
where there is no pretence for conscience, in the cause 
one suffers for. 

Where indeed a formed and fixed judgment of conscience 
once hath place, for the practice which exposes a man to 
suffering; mulcts and prisons, gibbets and fagots, are very 
improper means of illumination, or of public utility; ifthe 
civil peace, and the substance of religion, be not hurt by such 
practice. And the sincerity of that conscience is much to 
be suspected, that is ever altered by such methods; but 
no man will pretend it is against his conscience, not to be 
drunk, not to debauch, or to be sober, chaste, and virtuous. 
Therefore a man’s way lies open to that consideration 
which is most immediately to influence his praetice, to 
correct a lewd, and begin a regular good eourse. He 
needs not be detained with any subtle disputes, or be put 
to solve perplexed doubts, or answer specious arguments 
and objections. It is obvious to him to bethink himself: 
“ What a strange sort of anomalous creature am I become, 
whom the law of mine own nature remonstrates against ! 
How degenerate a thing! that have forsaken my own 
noble order of intelligent creatures, to herd with brutes ! 
That have made myself unfit for human society, otherwise 
than as one that must bear a mark, wear a disgraceful sear, 
from the wound of a sword, not that of a publie enemy, or 
my own; but a sword drawn in defence of the sacred 
rights of God, and to vindicate the honour of mankind!” 
And hereupon, if the crime be not capital, with the concur- 
rent use of other appointed means, and the blessing of God 
upon all, (from whence only the good issue can be hoped 
for,) may a vicious person be so reclaimed, as to become 
of great use in the world. Yea, and if the crime be capital, 
such as that the criminal survives not the punishment, bui — 
the sword of justice must cut him off from the land of the 
living; our charity will nct let us doubt but there have 
been instances, wherein a prison and arraignment, and the 
sentence of death, have been the best effectual means to the 
offenders, of their escaping the more terrible sentence, and 
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of obtaining eternal life. But however, though the mi- 
nistry of civil justice doth often fail of its most desirable 
effects, as to the particular persons that suffer it; (as even 
the ministration of the Gospel of grace proves also inef- 
fectual tomany;) yet, ~ ee, 

2. It is not only apt, but effectual, to do much good to 
others, and generally to the community. Punishment is 
justly said to be, in its proper design, medicinal to the de- 
linquents; yet not always in the event.» But the com- 
mon good it may serve, when contumacious offenders 
perish under the deserved infliction of it. This was the 
thing designed by the righteous Judge of all the earth, 
when he gave so particular directions how to punish of- 
fenders in such and such kinds, that others might hear 
and fear, and dono more so wickedly. And in all equal 
government, it is the design of penal laws that the terror 
might reach to all, the punishment itself but to a few. 
And when the utmost endeavours that can be used, shall 
have had that happy success to reduce a vast number of 
offenders to a paucity, we should rejoice to see that there 
needed to be but few examples made‘in such kinds. In 
the mean time where this sword of the Lord, in the hands 
of his ministers of justice, is unsheathed, and used ac- 
cording to the exigency of the case; it is an apt and like- 
ly means to have a happy effect, for the good of the com- 
munity; both as it may puta stop to the prevailing wick- 
edness of men, and may avert froma nation the provoked 
wrath of God. 

1. As it may give some check to the daringness and tri- 
umph of unrebuked wickedness, which, indeed, naturally 
carries in it a pusillanimous meanness, and a vile abjec- 
tion of mind, so as no where to insult, but where it meets, 
in those who should oppose it, a timorous fainting and 
succumbency ; it so far resembles the devil, whose off- 
spring it is, that being resisted it flees. When men find 
that while they dare to affront the universal Ruler, and 
offer indignities to his throne; there are those, that, cloth- 
ed with his authority, and bearing his character, dare to 
vindicate the injury; when they feel the smart and cost of 
open wickedness, it will, no doubt, become at least less 
open, and seek closer corners. They will not long hold 
up the head, in so hopeless and deplorate a cause, that 
can afford them no support, no relief to their abject sinking 
spirits, in suffering for it. What encouraging testimony 
of conscience can they have, that not only act from no di- 
rection of conscience, but in defiance of it? "What god 
can they hope will reward their sufferings which they in- 
cur by highest contempt of God? And if such gross im- 
moralities be somewhat generally redressed, as more di- 
rectly fall under the magistrate’s animad version, how great 
a common good must it infer, inasmuch as those evils, in 
their own nature, tend to the detriment, decay, and ruin 
of a people where they prevail! They darken the glory 
of a nation, which how great a lustre hath it cast abroad 
in the world from the Romans and Spartans, and other 
civilized people! when their sumptuary and other laws 
were strictly observed, that repressed undue excesses ; and 
when temperance, frugality, industry, justice, fidelity, and 
consequently fortitude, and all other virtues, excelled and 
were conspicuous among them. It were a great thing we 
should have to transmit to posterity, might we see England 
recover its former, or arrive to the further glory, which it 
is to be hoped it may acquire in these kinds! 

Yea, and the vices which are endeavoured to be redress- 
ed, are such as not only prejudice the reputation, but the 
real welfare of any nation. Profane swearing tends gra- 
dually to takg away the reverence of an oath; which, 
where it is lost, what becomes of human society? And 
more sensual vices tend to make us an effeminate, mean- 
spirited, a desident, lazy, slothful, unhealthful people, use- 
less to the glorious prince and excellent government we 
live under, neither fit to endure the hardships nor encoun- 
ter the hazards of war, nor apply ourselves to the business 
nor undergo the labours that belong to a state of peace, 
and do consequently tend to infer upon us a deplorable, 
but unpitied, poverty ; and (which all will pretend to ab- 
hor) slavery at length. For they are most unfit for an in- 
genuous, free sort of government, or to be otherwise go- 
c Plato. 
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verned than as slaves or brutes, who have learnt nothing 
of self-government ; and are at the next step of being 
Slaves to other men, who have first made themselves slaves 
to their own vicious inclinations. Thus are such liable 
to all sorts of temporal calamities and miseries in this 
world. Besides, what is of so far more tremendous import, 
that the same vile and stupifying lusts tend to infer an ut. 
ter indisposition to comport with, or attend to, the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God; and so to ruin men’s hopes for 
the other world, and make their case unconceivably worse, 
in the judgment of the great day, than theirs of ‘Tyre or 
Sidon, Sodom or Gomorrha. But how much may a just, 
prudent, well tempered vigilancy and severity do, towards 
the prevention of all this! and so much the more, by how 
much public animadversions, shall render the things men 
incur punishment for, not only in common estimate un- 
righteous, but ignominious things. 

That principle of shame in the nature of man, if by 
proper applications it were endeavoured to be wrought 
upon, would contribute more to the reforming a vicious 
world, than most other methods that have ever been tried 
tothat purpose. ’Tisa tender passion, of quick and most 
acute sense; things that are thought opprobrious, have so 
sensible a pungency with them, that (though all tempers 
are not herein alike) many that can feel little else, reckon 
a.disgrace an unsufferable thing. And I little doubt but 
if punishments for grosser vices were more attempered to 
this principle, they would have much more effect. This 
hath been too much apprehended by the usurping god ot 
this world; this engine he hath made it his business to 
turn, and manage to the contrary purpose, to drive or keep 
serious religion out of the world; yea, to make men 
ashamed of being sober, temperate, and regular in their 
conversation, lest they should also be thought religious, 
and to have any thing of the fear of God in them, and 
make them debauch, to save their reputation. A plain 
document to such as covet to see a reformation of man- 
ners in our days, what eourse ought to be endeavoured in 
order thereto. A great apprehension to this purpose that 
noble pagan* seems to have had, who inquiring whence 
legislationd had its rise, from some man or from God? 
and determining from God, if we will givethe most right- 
eous judgment that can be given; doth elsewhere write to 
this effect: that® Jupiter pitying the miseries of men, by 
their indulgence to vice, lest mankind should utterly pe- 
rish, sent Mercury to implant in them, together with jus- 
tice, shame, as the most effectual means to prevent the 
total ruin of the world. e+... e3 

And so inseparable is the connexion between being 
wicked and being miserable, that whatsoever molestation 
and uneasiness tends to extinguish dispositions to wicked- 
ness, ought to be reckoned given with very merciful in- 
tentions. It is no improbable discourse which an ingeni- 
ous modern writer f hath to this purpose, seoempreiend not 
to give his words, not having the book now at hand,) that 
though the drowning of the world was great severity to ~ 
them who did then inhabit it, yet it was an act of mercy 
to mankind. For hereby (he reckoned) the former more 
luxuriant fertility of the earth was so far reduced and 
checked, as not, so spontaneously, to afford neta 
vice; that men in after-time must hereby be more co 
strained to labour and industry, and made more consider- 
ate, and capable of serious thoughts ; and that when also 
they should find their time by this change of the state of 
the world naturally contracted within narrower limits, 
they would be more awakened to consider and mind any 
overtures should be, in following time, made to them in 
order to their attaining a better state in another world ; 
and consequently the more susceptible of the Gospel, in 
the proper season thereof. If God were severe with so 
merciful intentions, what lies within the compass of these 
ministers of his justice, appointed for common good, ought 
certainly to be endeavoured; in: imitation of him, whom 
they represent. . ae 

2. The administration of punitive justice, when the cc- 
casion requires it, tends also to the common good ; as it 
may contribute towards the appeasing of God's anger 
against a sinful people, and the turning it away from them. 
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What may be collected from that noble instance of 
Phinehas’s heroical zeal, upon which a raging plague was 
stayed, compared with the effect which Ahab’s humiliation 
and Nineveh’s repentance had in averting temporal judg- 
ments, would signify not a little to this purpose. But I 
must pass to the 

Second head of discourse proposed, viz. To argue and 
enforce from hence the duty incumbent upon all, under 
government, as their several stations and capacities can 
admit, to be, in due subordination, assisting and service- 
able to the magistrate, as, in executing punitive justice, he 
is the minister of God for good. And this (as hath been 
said) is to be the use of the former part of the discourse, 
which will answer the design of the apostle’s discourse, 
and agree to the natural order of the things discoursed in 
this context. For, The magistrate is the minister of God 
for good to us, is a doctrine; and, Let every soul be sub- 
ject or subordinate to him, accordingly; an exhortation, 
which was at first proposed, and is afterwards resumed 
and pressed, ver. 5. as of absolute necessity from that doc- 
trine. Wherefore ’tis necessary that we be, or we must 
needs be, subject. There is an dvéyxn put upon it, a cogent 
ineluetable necessity, arising even from hence, viz. from 
this doctrinal assertion as it is proposed, and as it is after- 
ward applied to this purpose; we are not to be dispensed 
with in the case, but we must every one do our parts in 
subordination to the magistrate, and that not only for 
wrath, but for conscience sake. We shall therefore 
show,—1. What duty we who are in private capacities 
are exhorted to, and—2. Show the strength of the apostle’s 
argument, as it is proposed in the text, and amplified in 
what follows, to engage us to that duty. : 

Furst, For the duty we are exhorted to, that we may 
understand what it is, I shall only premise some few plain 
things, and then leave it to yourselves to judge, and con- 
clude what it is, and cannot but be. : 

1. It is plain, private persons are not to do the magis- 
trate’s part, are not to invade his office, nor usurp his au- 
thority; they are to act but in subordination to him, as 
their charge given them plainly imports. 

2. They are not only not to oppose him. As the former 
would be too much, this would be too little; the arguments 
used to enforce it, import much more. What, because he 
is the minister-of God for good, and to me, am I therefore 
only not to oppose him? Can it be thought there should 
be such an apparatus of argument, to draw from it so faint 
and dilute an inference? Ought not every man so far to 
reverence God’s authority as to endeavour it may not lose 
its design ? And ought not every man to co-operate to a 
common good, wherein each man claims a part? 

3. It is not only to save myself from punishment, by not 
doing the evil which would expose me to the stroke of the 
sword; for my duty I am to do, not only for wrath, but for 
conscience sake, which plainly respects God and his autho- 
rity and interest which I am to obey and serve. And lam to 
endeavour not only that he may notbe a terror tome as an 
evil-doer, but that he may be a terror to them that are such. 

4, Somewhat positive is manifestly carried in the word 
troraccécfa, to subject or subordinate myself to him, under 
this very notion, as the minister of God for good. Is this 

_doing nothing? He is plainly said to be the minister of 
God for good, under this special notion, as he is the ad- 
ministrator of punitive justice, viz. as he bears the sword, 

~and is to be a terror to evil-doers. I am so to subordinate 
myself, as that herein he may effectually serve the end of 
his office, and not bear the sword invain. Now upon all 
this, judge you yourselves what is it that is left to be my 
duty in a private capacity, that is less than the magistrate’s 
part, more than the mentioned negatives; and yetso much, 
as whereby I am to tale care tomy uttermost, that he may 
do good in his office of punishing wickedness? So as that 
his doing his duty must some way depend upon my doing 
mine, and be the effect of it, or of theirs who are in like 
circumstances, and so but under the same common obli- 
gation with me; so that ordinarily his duty cannot be done, 
without any care or concern of theirs or mine. What, I 
say, can it be less than to bring punishable matters under 
his cognizance? Otherwise, if no obligation lie upon pri- 
vate persons, to this purpose, he will only be to punish 
such wickedness, as he beholds with his own eyes; and 
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then how narrow will his precinct be! What multitudes 
of magistrates must there then be! And what a monster 
thereupon would the body politic become! 

But here if any man ask me the question, (because what 
is to be done herein is to be done for conscience sake,) Am 
I bound in conscience to discover to a magistrate all the 
evil that I know by any man that is justly punishable by 
law? To this I shall only at present say, that cases of 
conscience can only be with judgment resolved in hypo- 
thesi, and with application to this or that person, when ma~- 
terial circumstances, relating thereto, are distinctly known. 
I must have clear grounds if I will conceal such a man’s 
punishable fault, upon which I may judge, that more good 
is likely to be done to his soul, that the honour of God and 
the public good will be more served by the concealment 
than by the discovery, and the government not hurt or 
endangered. But if the crime be such as is national, and 
imports contempt of God and his laws, and in reference 
whereto the offender expresses more shame of the punish- 
ment than of the fault, and I will yet, upon private re- 
spects, to him or myself, conceal it, I shall herein, while I 
pretend conscience in the case, cheat my conscience and 
not satisfy it. And I add in reference to this case, let any 
man that would exempt his conscience from any sense of 
obligation to endeavour the punishment of offenders in the 
mentioned kinds, take great care he do not ground his 
concealment upon other than very peculiar grounds, or 
not common to him with any other man in a like case. Is 
it because such a one is my friend ? or he may bear me a 
grudge? or I may lose his custom, &c.? These are things 
so‘commoh, that guiding myself by such measures, is both 
to overthrow magistracy and conscience too. Upon the 
whole, therefore, what is ordinarily a private man’s duty 
in such cases, is sufficiently evident. Therefore, 

Secondly, Let us see the force of the apostle’s arguings, 
to engage us to it. : Pig 

1. That the magistrate, as he is the dispenser of punitive 
justice, is God’s minister. "Tis the authority of God that 
he is invested with, he bears a sword which God hath put 
into his hand. Is that authority to be eluded, and made 
to signify nothing? Is that sword to be borne in vain? 
What an awe should thislay wpon our spirits? It isthere- 
fore to be served for conscience sake, which hath prineipat 
reference to God. We need not here dispute, whether 
human laws bind conscience; no doubt they do, when they 
have an antecedent reason, or goodness. If men command 
what God forbids, the apostles make their appeal to ene- 
mies, as judges whom they were to obey. He is the mi- 
nister of God for good, not for hurt, or for no good; ’tis a 
perverting of God’s authority, to do mischief by the pre- 
tence of it, adebasing it, to trifle with it. But the ques- 
tion is out of doors, when human laws are but subsidiary 
to divine, and enjoin the same thing. And as that cele- 
brated saying of St. Austin is applied, by him, to the for- 
mer case of a supposed contradiction of the pro-consul’s 
command to the emperor’s for disobeying the inferior; 
tis equally applicable, as fortifying the obligation to obey 
both, when they are coincident. 

And this consideration can be insignificant with none, 
but such as say in their hearts there is no God, that think 
this world hath no universal sovereign Ruler, or no Lord 
over it; and it might as well be supposed to have no intel- 
ligent Maker, to have become what it is by chance; an im- 
agination which the most vicious, that make any use of 
thoughts, begin to be ashamed of; and have therefore 
thought fit to quit the absurd name of athcist for the more 
accountable, as well as more convenient, name of deist. 
But then it’s strange they should not see the consequence 
from Maker, to Ruler, and from God’s having made this 
world, to its being under his present government, and lia- 
ble to his future judgment; or that from any just appre- 
hension of the nature of God, they should not collect so 
much of the nature of their own souls, as to judge them 
capable of subsisting out of these bodies, and in another 
world; and consequently of their being liable to a future 
judgment, for what they have been and done in this! Or 
that a being of so much wisdom and goodness, in con- 
junction with power, as to have made such a world as 
this, and such a creature as man in it; should not have 
mare him for nobler ends, than are attainable in this world ! 
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If any of themselves had power enough to make such 
another sort of creature, and furnish him with facallies ca- 
pable of such acquisitions and attainments, only to fetch a 
few turns in the world, and form plots and projects in it, 
that must, with himself, shortly come to nothing; they 
would have little cause to boast of the performance : they 
would have cause to be ashamed of it, to use So uncon- 

eivable power only to play tricks, that neither themselves 
nor any one else should ever be the better for! And 
though they might, hereby, awhile amuse the world, they 
would gain little reputation of wisdom or goodness above 
other men, by being the authors of so useless a design, 
that would at length appear to have nothing of design in 
it; for finally it terminates in merenothing. But the great 
God hath not left himself without witness, the illustrious 
characters of his Godhead shine every where. He doth 
insist upon, and will assert his rights, in this lower world; 
‘s a part of his creation, though a meaner part; he rules 
in the kingdoms of men, and he that rales will judge. The 
jests and laughter of fools will not overturn his throne; 
they that have taught themselves to turn his laws, and the 
whole frame of his government over the world, into ridi- 
cule, (because ’tis to be hoped they do not use to laugh al- 
ways,) should be advised by a wise and great man in his 
lime, than to judge of their jest, when they have done 
laughing ;€ sometime they will have done, and shall con- 
sider that he, to whom it belongs, will judge over their 
heads, as he will over us all. : 

And if his throne and government are as insolently as 
they are vainly attempted against by many, and the most 
connive ; we shallall be taken for a combination of rebels 
against our rightful Lord. It will be a heavy addition to 
be partakers of other men’s sins, when every one hath more 
than enough of his own. Let me ask, would you not 
dread to be found guilty of misprision of treason, against 
the government under which we live ? Why doth the fear 
of the great God, and the dread of being found accom- 
plices against him, signify less with us? And what means 
it, that the charge of punishing great offenders is given to 
the community; thou, every individual, asin the text; thee, 
all the individuals making up the community; Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live, Exod. xxii. 18. And so for 
the idolater, Thou shalt bring forth that man or woman, 
and stone him, Deut. xiii. 13, 14. ch. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 5,6. Is 
it that all the people were magistrates? No, but that it was 
not to be supposed that so horrid impieties could long 
escape unpunished, but.by the people’s, as well as the 
magistrate’s neglect; upon which all would be taken as 
conspirators against the great Lord of all. 

2. Take the other part of the argument, that the magis- 
trate is God’s minister, (for good to us,) is it enough for us 
not to hinder? Are we not all obliged, in our stations, to 
promote our own, our neighbour’s, and the common good ? 
Our own, as we keep ourselves from being accessaries. 
Our neighbour’s of#ending, as we contribute our endeavour 
that they may be less wicked and (which we should further 
design) that they may become good. Our unoffending 
neighbours, for if grosser wickedness rule without control, 
who that are pious, sober, and virtuous, can long live in 
peace, bysuch ill neighbours? We are for this directed to 
pray, 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. for rulers, even all that are in au- 
thority, that we may live peaceable and quiet lives, in all 
godliness and honesty. And what we are to pray for, we 
do that ludicrously, if we endeavour it not too. Besides 
that the untainted, as yet, are liable to worse hurt, by the 
contagion of their example; and the common good is 
many ways to be served, as hath been shown. How laud- 
able an excellency, among noble-minded pagans, was love 
to their country! And even in this way to serve the com- 
mon good, was reckoned -by them a praiseworthy thing. 
He (saith one of them) that doth no harm, is honourable ; 
but he is worthy of double honour that prevents it; and 
he that assists the magistrate in punishing it, is most 
honourable, and far excels all his other citizens.» So far 
were they from thinking it an ignominious thing, to bring 
offenders to punishment, and especially for impieties, or 
whatsoever signified a contempt of religion; such regard 
they had to the honour of their gods, who were no gods. 
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Shall we reckon the true and living God to deserve fron 
us less regard to his violated honour? The common 
good, which in this way we are to promote, is so common 
as all good men can, without scruple, concur in the design : 
and blessed be God, they so generally do so. We have 
the greatest encouragement hereto, by considering the iin- 
mediate fountain of the magistrate’s power, and office, our 
glorious and ever blessed Redeemer, and Lord; to whom 
all power is given in heaven and earth, by whom kings 
reign, who is head of all things to the church; and through 
whom the divine goodness flows towards alost world. This 
infers an obligation upon all, that bear the Christian name, 
to serve the proper ends of this branch of his power ; as they 
have in general, to acknowledge him for Lord and Christ, 

They who therefore make it their business to promote 
this design, do not herein serve the interest of a party, but 
the interest of the uniyersal Ruler of our blessed Redeemer, 
and of mankind. And they who are agreed, with sincere 
minds, upon so great and important an end, as the serving 
this most comprehensive interest, are agreed in a greater 
thing than they can differ in. To differ about a ceremony 
or two, or a set of words, is but a trifle, compared with be- 
ing agreed in absolute devotedness to God and Christ, and 
in a design, as far as in them lies, of doing good to all. An 
agreement in substantial godliness, and Christianity, in 
humility, meekness, self-denial, in singleness of heart, be- 
nignity, charity, entire love to sincere Christians, as such, 
in universal love to mankind, and in a design of doing all 
the good we can in the world, (notwithstanding such go 
under different denominations, and do differ in so minute 
things,)is the most valuable agreement that can be, among 
Christians. They that are thus agreed, are more one, and 
do Jess differ in the temper and complexion of their minds 
from one another, than they whoare never so much agreed 
in being for or against this or that external form or mode 
of religion; but are full of envy, wrath, malice, bitterness, 
falsehood, do differ from them al?, and from all good men. 
And I doubt not, when God’s time comes of favouring 
Zion, we shall have churches constituted, by congregating 
what is of one kind, suchas (for the main) are of one mind, 
spirit, character, and temper; and serving whatsoever is 
of a different kind, and quite alien hereto; and cease to 
have them constituted by what is unnecessary, much less 
by what is inconsistent with their very being. Pride, am- 
bition, vain-glory, and a terrene spirit, with carnal self- 
design, will not always prevent this. Heaven will grow 
too big for this earth! And the powers of the world to 
come, for those of this present evil world. 

In the mean time let us draw as near one another as we 
can, and particularly unite in the most vigorous endea- 
vour of carrying on this excellent design, which is now be- 
fore us. And let it be with a temper of mind agreeing 
with God’s kind design towards men, in appointing the 
magistrate to he his minister to them, 7. e. for the doing 
them good. Let it be with minds full of all goodness, in 
conformity to the original first good, from whom, as such, 
this constitution proceeds. Despond not, as apprehending 
the stream is too strong, and there is no good to be done. 
That is to yield the day to victorious wickedness. It is 
to give vice the legislature, to let it be the law of the age, 
and govern the world: and it is to give up ourselves and — 
our nation to perish as a lost people. _ Let us not be lost 
before we are lost. Much good hath been done in this 
kind heretofore. There was a time when (at Antioch) the ~ 
severity of the magistrate was much regretted in the reign 
of that great prince Theodosius, and upon an ill occasion, 
the contemptuous subversion of his statutes. This cost 
Chrysostom divers orations or sermons to the people while 
yet presbyter there; in one whereof he asks them, what 
hurt had the terror of the magistrates done them? It hath 
shaken off our sloth, made us more honest, diligent, indus- 
trious.i He had told them above, and tells them after, 
they ought to give God thanks for it, that now there was 
not one drunken person, or one that Sang lascivious songs, 
tobe seen. Their city was become as a chaste matron, 
where great wantonness before did generally appear. Your 
experience hath told you, much hath been done, you are 
still getting ground ; God hath, we are to hope, effectually 
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engaged the government in this blessed design; in subor- 
dination thereto, go on with alacrity. : : 

Let me finally set before your eyes the instructive prac- 
tice of that excellent prince Jehoshaphat, in a like case, 


- 2Ghron. xix. when he was bringing back the people to 


the Lord God of their fathers, v. 4. And had set judges 
in the land, warning them to take heed, as being to judge 
not for men, but for the Lord, v. 6. which showed they 
were not mere matters of Mewm and Twwm only, they 
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were to judge in, but matters immediately relating to the 
interest Ari honour of God, for he distinguishes the judg- 
ment of the Lord, and controversies, v.8. He charges 
all to whom he spake, as they were severally concerned, 
(and they were not concerned all alike,) to do their work, 
¢. 9. in the fear of the Lord faithfully and with a per- 
fect heart; and concludes as I do, with these words, 
v. 11. Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be with the 
good. 
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COLOSSIANS I. 21. 


AND YOU, THAT WERE SOMETIME ALIENATED AND ENEMIES IN YOUR MIND BY WICKED WORKS, YET NOW HATH HE RECONCILED. 


Iris a great and wonderful context, whereof these words 
are a part, which the time will not allow me to look into ; 
but presently to fall on the consideration of the words 
themselves, which briefly represent to us, the wretched 
and horrid state of men, yet unconverted and not brought 
home to God ; and the happy state of those that are redu- 
ced, and brought home to nim. The former in those 
words, “‘ And you, that were sometime alienated and ene- 
mies in your mind by wicked works.” The latter, in these 
words, “Yet now hath he reconciled.” I shall apply my 
discourse to the former part of the words, and thence ob- 
serve,—that men in their unconverted state, are alienated 
from God, and enemies to him by their wicked works. 
This I shall endeavour,—1. To explain, and show you the 
meaning of it;—2. To evince, and let you see the truth of 
it;—3. Apply it. 

1. For the meaning of it, ’tis evident that it is the uncon- 
verted state of man that is here reflected upon and referred 
unto. You, that were sometime alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works. They were so, before they 
were turned to God; he writes to those Colossians as to 
converts, to them that were saints, and faithful brethren in 
Christ, (v. ; to them that were now believers in Christ, 
and lovers of the saints, (v. 4.) telling them, they sometime 
had been enemies by wicked works. Before conversion, 

_they had (as is elsewhere said) their understandings dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God; walking as other 
Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, Ephes. iv. 18. 
compared with the preceding verse. This is the deplora- 
ble condition of the unconverted world, they are alienated 
from, and enemies to, God by wicked works. We are to 
consider what this alienation from God doth import. It 
signifies estrangement, unacquaintance with God; and that 
without any inclination towards him, or disposition to seek 
his acquaintance. The word is emphatical, it signifies 
people of another country, you were like people of another 
country. -Of such a different language, manners, and be- 
haviour they that are converted are to you, and you to 
them; you are estranged to their speech, customs, and 
ways. All that is of God was strange to you, men in 
their unconverted state are strangers to God. Wicked men 
do not understand the words of the Gospel, John viii. 43. 
What relates to the kingdom of God, the unconverted man 
dislikes, Job xxi. 14. They say to God, Depart from 
us, we desire not the knowledge of thy ways, Man, 








who was originally made for the servicé of God, and com- 
munion with him, is now so degenerated, that he is be- 
come a mere stranger to him. Thenext word to be taken 
notice of, is enemies, which may seem to add somewhat to 
the former word, alienated; there is not only no inclina- 
tion towards God, but there is a disinclination ; not only 
no affection, but a disaffection. The carnal mind is enmity 
to God, and the effects of this enmity are obvious. This 
alienation from God is voluntary, affected, and chosen: 
men, in their unconverted state, are not only strangers to 
God, but enemies against God, and that in their minds. 
A most fearful case, full of astonishment, that the very 
mind of man, the offspring of God, the paternal mind, as 
a heathen called him, that this most excellent part or power 
belonging to the nature of man, should be poisoned with 
malignity, and envenomed with enmity against the glori- 
ous, ever-blessed God! that the mind of man, his thinking 
power, the fountain of thoughts, should he set against God, 
who gave him this power to think! Yet into this reason 
must every man’s unacquaintance with God be resolved, 
they know not God, and converse not with him, only be- 
cause they have nomind to it. Thatnoble faculty in man, 
that resembles the nature of God, is turned off from him, 
and set on vain things that cannot profit; as also upon 
wicked and impure things, that render them more unlike 
to God, and disaffected to him. By wicked works, which 
must have a double reference: 1. Former wicked works, 
ie by them: 2. Future wicked works, as resolved on 
them. 

) The former wicked works, which they have done, 
have more and more habituated their souls unto a state of 
distance from God. The longer they live, the longer they 
sin; and the longer they sin, the more they are confirmed 
in their enmity against God. 

2. Future wicked works, as resolved on to be done. 
They purpose to live as they have done, and give them- 
selves the same liberty in sin as before, and will not know 
God, or be acquainted with him, lest they should be drawn 
off from their resolved sinful course. For the knowledge 
of God and a course of sin are inconsistent things, 1 Cor. 
xv. 34. Awake to righteousness, and sin not, fur some 
have not the knowledge of God. This is the condemna- 
tion, (John iii. 19.) that light is come into the world, but 
men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil. They hate the light, because they will not have their 
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eourse altered, they resolve to do as they have done, and | goodness do meet ; who fills heaven and earth, and from 


that light, which brings with it a tendency to the obeying 
ef God, they cannot endure. But then, as this alienation 
ef mind and enmity are against the light that reveals God, 
they finally terminate on the blessed God himself: as God 
is the term of reconciliation, so he is the term of this en- 
raity and alienation. Wicked men look on God with en- 
mity of mind, under several notions. 

1. As he claims to be their Owner, when he claims a 
principal propriety in them, when he insists on his right 
in them as their Creator, as having made them out of no- 
thing. "When God owns or claims them as their Lord, that 
first signifies he is their Proprietor, or one to whom they 
belong; but they say they are their own. If we have to 
do with God, we must quit claim to ourselves, and look 
on God as our Owner; but this is fixed in the hearts of 
men, We will be our own; we will not consent to the 
claim which God makes to us. Our tongues are our own, 
Psal. xii. 4. Wicked men might as well say the same 
thing of their whole selves, our bodies, strength, time, 
parts, &c. are our own, and who is Lord over us? 

2. If you consider God under the notion of a Ruler, 
as well as an Owner. Why should not God rule over and 
govern his own? But this, the spirit of man can by no 
means comport withal, though ’tis but reasonable, that he 
who gave men their beings, should give them laws; and 
that he who gave life, should also give the rule of life; 
but this man, in his degenerate state, will by no means 
admit of. There are two things considerable in the will 
of God, which the mind of man cannot comply withal. 
The sovereignty and the holiness of it. 

1. The sovereignty of God’s will. We must look on 
God’s will as absolutely sovereign, man must look on God’s 
will to be above his will; so as that man must cross his 
own will, to comport with a higher will than his. But 
this apostatized man will not do, and therefore he is at en- 
mity with God; he will not submit to the will of God, as 
superior to his will. And then, 

2, There is the holiness of God’s will. His law isa 
holy law ; and the renewed man therefore loves it ; but be- 
cause ’tis holy therefore the unregenerate man dislikes it. 

3. Lastly, God is considered under the notion of our 
end, our last end, as he is to be glorified and enjoyed by 
us. There is a disaffection to God in the hearts of unre- 
generate men in this regard also. The spirit of man is 
opposite to living to the glory of God, every one sets up 
for himself; I will be my own end, it shall be the busi- 
ness of my whole life to please myself. Therefore when 
God is represented as our end, as in the 1 Cor. x. 31. 
Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatever you do, do all to 
the glory of God; and as it is in the 2Cor. v.15. No 
man is to live to himself, &c.—The great design of our 
being delivered from the law, (viz. as a cursing, condemn- 
ing Jaw) is that we may live to God, (Gal. ii. 19.) lam 
dead to the law, that I might live to God; this the unre- 
newed heart cannot comport with. The last and great 
design of all our actions must terminate on God ; now self 
is set up, as the great idol in opposition to God, all the 
world over ; and the spirits of men grow, by custom, more 
and more disaffected to God, in this respect. Again, God 
would be owned by us for our best good. This should be 
thesense of our souls towards him, so it was with the Psalm- 
ist, Ps. lxxiii. 25. Whom have I in heaven but thee, &c. 
but says the unregenerate soul, the world is better to me 
than God. And it is upon this account that when over- 
tures are made of changing this state, the unregenerate 
mind opposeyit. Thus have ‘ey this doctrine explained 
and opened. I come now in the Y ; 

Qnd place, To evince the truth of this doctrine, and that 
by two heads of arguments,—Partly from ourselves, and 
partly from God. ; 

1. From ourselves, ’Tis an alienation and enmity of 
nd that keeps men off from God, and reconciliation 
with him; which will plainly appear, 

1. If we consider that our minds are capable of know- 
ing God. Such a thing is the mind of man, which was 
originally made for such an exercise, as to be taken up, 
principally, - y 
apprehend what is meant by the nature of God, as a Being 
of unereated perfection, in whom all power, wisdom, and 
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with things relating to God. Our minds can | 


everlasting was God. Our minds tell us, that we have a 
capacity thus to conceive of God; ’lis in the capacity of 
man’s nature to mind God, as well as to mind vanity ; but 
doth it not. And whence doth this proceed, but from en- 
mity, an alienation of the mind from God 2 . 

2. This appears, in that men are wilfully ignorant of - 
God, and are destitute of the knowledge of him out of 
choice; ignorant, and are willing to be so. This speaks 
enmity and alienation of mind more expressly and fully. 
That they are capable of knowing God, and yet are igno- 
rant of him, leaves no other cause assignable ; but their 
desiring so to be, plainly assigns this cause, Rom. i. 28. 
They liked not to retain God in their knowledge. ’Tis not 
grateful to them, Job xxi. 14. We desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways. Men are ignorant willingly of that God, who 
made the world, and all things therein, 2 Pet. iii. 5. For 
this they are willingly ignorant of, &c. They will not 
know God, though his visible works show his invisible 
power and Godhead, Rom. i.19,20. Now this can signify 
nothing but alienation, and enmity of mind. Men are 
willing and industrious to know other things, and labour 
after the knowledge of them; but they decline the know- 
ledge of God, and his ways, being alienated from God, 
through the blindness of their hearts, Eph. iv. 18. This 
heart-blindness is chosen and voluntary blindness, signifies 
their having no mind or will to things of that nature. But 
now the voluntariness of this ignorance of God, and the 
enmity that is consequently in it, appears evidently in two 
sorts of persons. 

1. In many that are of the more knowing and inquisi- 
tive sort, who do all they can to make themselves notional 
atheists; to blot or rase the notion of God out of their 
minds. Of them I shall say little; here, they do their ut- 
most, but in vain; it will stick as close to them as their 
thinking power. But their attempt shows their enmity, 
for they are content to admit the grossest absurdities into 
their minds, rather than permit that notion to remain un- 
molested there: rather imagine such a curious frame of 
things, as this world is, to have come by chance; than that 
it had a wise, just, holy, as well as powerful maker. They 
would count it an absurdity, even unto madness, to think 
the exquisite picture of a man ora tree to have happened 
by chance; and can allow themselves to be so absurd, as 
to think a man himself or a tree to be casual productions. 
Is not this the height of enmity ? 

2. In the unthinking generality. Of whom, yet uncon- 
verted out of the state of apostacy, ’tis said they are fools, 
as is the usual language of Scripture, concerning wicked 
or unconverted men; and that such fools, though they 
never offer at saying 1n their minds, much less with their 
mouths, yet they say in their hearts, no God; 7. e. not there 
is none, for there is no 7s in the Hebrew text. The words 
may rather go in the optative form, than the indictive, O 
that there were none! The notion is let alone, while it 
reaches not their hearts; if it do, they only wish it were 
otherwise. This speaks their enmity the more, for the 
notion lays a continual testimony against the bent of their 
hearts, and constant practice, that while they own a God, 
they never fear nor love him accordingly. And they grossly 
misrepresent him, sometimes as all made up of mercy 
without justice or holiness; and so think they need no re- 
conciliation to him, he and they are well agreed already. 
Sometimes think of him as merciless, and irreconcileable ; 
and therefore never look after being reconciled to him. 

3. It appears hence, that men do seldom think of God, 
when as a thought of God may be as soon thought as any 
other, and would cost us as little. Why not as well on 
God as upon any of those vanities about which they are 
commonly employed ? ’Tis a wonderful thing to consider, 
how man is capable of forming a thought! how a thought 
arises in our minds! And how sad is it to consider, that 
though God hath given to man a thinking power, yet he 
will not think of him! God hath given to man a mind that 
can think, and think on him, as well as on any thing else. 
My body cannot think, if my mind and spirit is gone; 
though God gave man the power of thought, yet men will 
not use or employ their thoughts otherwise than about vain 
or forbidden things. God forms the spirit of man within 
him, hath put an immortal spirit into him, whence a spring 
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of thoughts might ascend heavenwards. When we have 
thousands of objects to choose of, we think of any thing 
rather than God! and not only turn this way or that, be- 
sides him, but tend continually downwards in opposition 
to him. Yea, men cannot endure to be put in mind of 
God, the serious mention of his name is distasteful. 
Whence can this proceed, that a thought of God cast in, 
is thrown out, as fire from one’s bosom ? whence is it, but 
from the enmity of mind that is in man against God ? 

4, It farther appears hence, that men are so little con- 
cerned about the favour of God. Whomsoever we love, 
we naturaliy value their love; but whether God be a 
friend or an enemy, it is all one to the unrenewed soul, if 
there be no sensible effects of his displeasure. The men 
of this world only value its favours, the favour of God 
they value not; whereas in his favour is life in the account 
of holy and good men, (Ps. xxx. 5.) yea, they judge his 
loving-kindness is better than life without it, Ps. lxii. 3. 
When men shall go from day to day, without considering 
whether God hath a favour for them, or not ; whether they 
are accepted or not, whether they have found grace in his 
eyes or not, &c. What doth this declare, but an enmity of 
mind, and alienation from God? If men had true love for 
God, it could not be, but they would greatly value his love. 

5. That men do so little converse and walk with God, 
“doth speak a fixed alienation of mind, and enmity against 
God. Walking with God includes knowing and minding 
him; butit adds all other motions of soul towards him, 
together with continuance, and approving ourselves to him, 
therein. Now agreement is required to walk with God, 
(Amos iii. 3.) Can two walk together unless they be 
agreed ? Hos. iii. 3. Men walk not with God, because they 
are not come to an agreement with him ; God’s agreement 
with us, and ours with him, is that we may walk together. 
It we walk not with God, it is because there is no agree- 
ment; and what doth that import, but an alienation of 
mind from God? Says God, I would not have you live 
in the world at so great a distance from me, I would walk 
with you and haye you walk with me; and for this end 
ET would come to an agreement with you. But sinners will 
not come to any agreement with God, and thence it comes 
to pass that they walk not with God; they begin the day 
without God, walk all the day long without God, lie down 
at night without God, and the reason is because there are 
no agreement, and that denotes enmity, especially con- 
sidering, 

6. That daily converse with God would cost us nothing. 
To have any man’s thoughts full of heaven, and full of 
holy fear, and reverence of God, &c. (which is included 
in walking with God,) what inconvenience is in this, what 
business will this hinder? When a man goes about his 
ordinary affairs, will it do any hurt to take God with him ? 
No business will go on the worse for it, it will not detract 
from the success of our affairs. 1 Cor. vii. 24. Let every 
man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. Let 
your state be what it will, there can be no business in this 
world, but what you may do with God, as well as without 
God, and much better. ; 

7. Which makes the matter yet plainer, how uncomfort- 
ably do men live in this wor!d, by reason of their distance 
from God, and unacquaintedness with him; Job xxxv. 10. 
But no one saith, Where is God my Maker, who giveth 
songs in the night. They choose rather to groan under 
their burdens alone, than to cry to God their Maker, as at 
the 9th verse of that chapter. When men will endure the 
greatest extremity, rather than apply themselves to God, 
what doth this resolve into but enmity against God ? 

8. That men do so universally disobey God, bespeaks alie- 
nation and enmity of mind. As obedience proceeds from 
love, so disobedience proceeds from enmity. And for this 
I shall only instance in two great precepts, wherein the 
mind and will of God is expressed which I mention, and 
insist upon (though briefly) as things that concern the con- 
stant and daily practice of every Christian—1. a course of 
prayer to God, in secret,—2. and having our conversation 
in heaven. How express are both of these precepts, in the 
ame chapter; the former, Matt. vi. 6. the latter, ver. 19, 20, 
21. Now consider, whether our disobedience to these two 
paecepis do not discover great enmity in our hearts against 

od. What, to refuse to pray, and pour out our souls to 
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him in secret; to refuse placing our treasure and our hearts 
in heaven ; what doth this signify, but aversion, and a dis- 
affected heart? Let us consider each of them severally and 
apart by itself. Weare a Christian assembly, how should 
it startle us to be (any of us) convicted of enmity against 
God, under the Christian name, in two so plain cases ? 4, 

1. For prayer, ’tis a charge laid upon all persons con 
sidered in their single and personal capacity, Matt, vi. 6. 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret. I fear that most of them, who bear the Christian 
name, carry the matter so, as if there were no such place 
in the Bible. When the mind and will of God is made 
known to us by his Son, who came out of his bosom, that 
he will be sought unto; and that not only publicly but 
secretly and daily; that as we are taught by our Lord him-} 
self, to pray for our daily bread, and the forgiveness of cur } 
daily trespasses, we are also to pray in secret, to him that 
sees in secret; can such commands be constantly neglect- 
ed and disobeyed, and not signify the contrary bent of our 
will; especially when we consider, that it is enjoined us for 
our own good? Ii would be profane to say, What profit is it 
to us to call upon the almighty ? but it is most justly to be 
said, what profit is it to the Almighty, that we call upon 
him? It is Roncatablé to him, but very profitable to our- 
selves. If we know not how to pray in a corner, confess- 
ing our sins, and supplicating for mercy, we cannot but 
live miserable lives. When therefore this is not done, 
whence is it, but from an enmity of mind? To a friend } 
we can uibosom ourselves, not to an enemy. 

I might also enlarge upon family prayer, but if closet 
prayer were seriously minded, you that have families 
would not dare to neglect prayer with them too. But if 
either be performed with coldness and indifferency, it 
makes the matter worse, or more plainly bad; and shows it ; 
is not love, or any lively affection, that puts you upon pray- 
ing, but a frightened conscience only. Anda miserably 
mistaken, deluded one, that makes you think the God you 
pray to will be mocked or trifled with, or that he cannot 
perceive whether your heart be with him, or against him. 
Andso instead of worshipping, or giving him honour in that 
performance, you reproach and affront him; and all this 
while, how vastly doth the temper of your mind disagree 
with the mind of God! I would, saith the blessed God, 
have a course of prayer run through the whole course of 
your lives; and all this that your hearts may be lifted up 
from earth to heaven, that your hearts may be in heaven 
every day, according to Matt. vi. 19. Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth ; but treasures in heaven, &c. 
‘Where your treasure is, there will your hearts be also, 
And so we are led to the other precept mentioned before, 

2. As to a heavenly conversation, God would not have 
reasonable creatures, who have intelligent spirits about ~ 
them, to grovel and crawl like worms in the dust of this 
lower world, as if they had no nobler sort of objects to 
converse with, than the things of this earth ; nothing fitter 
for the contemplation, exercise, and enjoyment of an im- 
mortal mind. The saints are finally designed for an inhe- 
ritance in light, (Col. i. 12.) and their thoughts and affec- 
tions ought to be there beforehand, that they may become 
meet for that inheritance. Will it doa man any harm to 
have frequent forethoughis of the everlasting joy, purity, 
and bliss of the heavenly state ?, How joyous and pleasant 
must it be! And why are we called Christians, if he, who 
is our Lord and Teacher, revealing his mind to us, and 
expressly charging us to seek first the kingdom of God, to 
set our affections on the things above, &c. shall not bé re- 
garded ? ey is not heaven every day in our thoughts, 
why will we lose the pleasure of a heavenly life, and ex- 
change it for earthly care and trouble, or vanity, at the 
best ? Why is it ? No other reason can be given, but only 
an alienation of our minds from God. 

9. Another argument to prove this alienation, and en- 
mity against God, is the unsuccessfulness of the Gospel ; 
which can be resolvable into nothing else, but such an en- 
mity. The design of the Gospe! is to bring us into a union 
with the Son of God, and to believe on him whom the 
Father hath sent. Christ seeks to gather in souls 
but they will not be gathered. This is mat 
consideration, that when God is calling aft 
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own Son, that there be so few that will come to him. How 
few are there that say, Give me Christ, or 1am lost? none 
can reconcile me to God, but Christ? You are daily be- 
sought, in Christ’s stead, to-be reconciled, (2 Cor. v. 20.) 
but in vain! What doth this signify, but obstinate, invin- 
cible enmity ? 

_ 2. Another head of arguments may be taken from seve- 
ral considerations, that we may have of God in this matter: 
whence it will appear, that nothing but enmity, on our 
parts, keeps us at that distance from God, as we generally 
are at. And consider to that purpose, 

1. That God is the God of all grace, the fountain of 
goodness, the element of love. Why are men at that dis- 
tance from him, who is goodness, and grace, and love it- 
self? ‘The reason is not on God’s part, 1 John iv. 16. God 
is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. What can our so great distance from this 
God signify, from the most perfect, the most excellent 
goodness, but_the most horrid kind, and the highest pitch 
of enmity ? Did men apprehend this, what frightful mon- 
sters would they appear to themselves! This is not only a 
piain, but a terrible declaration of a most unaccountable 
enmity, on our part. “ 

2. God is still pleased to continue our race on earth, a 
succession of men in this world, from age to age, made 
afier his own image, with minds and spirits that are intel- 
ligent and immortal; which declares a strong propension 
in God towards such a sort of creatures, the inhabitants of 
this lower world, though degenerated, and fallen from him. 
Noiwithstanding all their neglect of him, in former ages, 
yet new generations of men still spring up, capable of 
knowing and serving him, Prov. viii. 31. In the foreseen 
height of man’s enmity, this was the steady bent of his 
mind towards them, to rejoice in the habitable parts of this 
earth, and to have his delights with the sons of men. Thus 
also in the 2 Chron. vi. 18. do we find Solomon in a rap- 
ture of admiration, on this account: But will God in very 
deed dwell with men on earth, &c. And the Psalmist, Ps. 
Ixviii. 18. That gifts are given to the rebellious, (the most 
insolent of enemies, ) that the Lord God might dwell among 
them. How admirable and unconceivable a wonder is 
this! The heaven of heavens cannot contain him, and will 
he yet dwell with men on earth! And we yet find, not- 
withstanding God’s great condescension, that there is still 
a distance; whence can this be, but from man’s aversion, 
and enmity of mindagainst God? Thus are men still re- 
quiting God eyil for his goodness; God will dwell with 
men on earth, but men will not dwell with him, nor ad- 
mit of his dwelling with them; they say to him, Depart 
from us, Job xxi. 14. ’Tis thus, from age to age, and gene- 
ration to generation, which shows God’s goodness on his 
part, and the enmity on man’s part. See to this purpose, 
Ps. xiv. and liii. the beginning of each. 

3. Consider the forbearance of God towards you, while 
you are continually at mercy. With what patience doth 
he spare you, though your own hearts must tell you that 
you are offending creatures, and whom he can destroy in 
amoment! He spares you, that neglect him. He is not 
willing that you should perish, but come to the knowledge 
of the truth, that you may be saved; by which he calls 
and leads you to repentance, Rom. ii. 4. On God’s part, 
here is a kind intention; but on man’s part, nothing but 
persevering enmity. 

4, Consider God’s large and wonderful bounty towards 
the children of men in this world, and the design of it, 
Acts xvii. 25, 26. He giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
ihings, that they might seek after him, Ps. lxviii. 19. He 
daily loadeth us with his benefits. He gives us all things 
richly to enjoy, Acts. xiv.17. God leaves not himself with- 
out witness, that he doth men good. He gives men rain 
from heaven, when they want it; and, when unseasonable, 
he withholds it. ’Tis a great thing to understand the lov- 
ing-kindness of the Lord, (Ps. evii. 42.) his wonderful 
works towards the children of men; to understand our 
mercies and comforts, and what their meaning and design 
is. By mercies to our outward man, God designs to draw 
our hearts and minds to himself. Mercies are bestowed 
on them that have the power of thought, to consider the 

all God’s mercies; ’tis bespeaking, and seeking to 
rts to himself, Hos,_xi.4, ’Tis drawing us with 









those cords of a man, with bands of love: which plainly 
shows what the case requires, that the minds and hearts of 
men are very averse, and alienated from him, and there- 
fore need such drawing. 

5. And that which is more than all the rest, is God’s 
sending his Son into the world, to procure terms of peace 
for us, and then to treat with us deauewpons and that in 
him he is reconciling the world to himself, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
Doth not reconciliation suppose enmity, as here, and in 
the text: You that were enemies in your minds—yet hath 
he reconciled. As we have noted that on our parts our 
withstanding, and too commonly frustrating, its overtures, 
speaks enmity and obstinacy therein; so on his part those 
overtures themselves speak it too. Here is the greatest 
kindness and good-will on God’s part, that can be con- 
ceived: but it supposes, what we are evincing, ill-will in 
us. Christ came to seek and save that which was lost. 
What a lost state was our state! what to be engaged ina 
war against him that made us! Wo to him that strives 
with his Maker, Isa. xlv. 9. Fallen man is little appre- 
hensive of it now, if we continue unreconciled to the last, 
at death it will be understood what a lost state we are in. 
Upon this account it will then appear, but this was our state 
before, when it appeared not; in this state Christ pitied us, 
when we had no pity for ourselves. Christ came not into 
the world to save men only atthe hour of their death, 
from hell; but to raise up to himself a willing people, that 
may serve and glorify God, in their life on earth. He is, 
for this purpose, intent on this reconciling design; and 
how earnest, how alluring were his solicitations, in the 
days of his flesh ? Come to me all ye that are weary—He 
that cometh to me, I will in nowise cast out: How pathe- 
tical his lamentations, for the unreconcileable! O that thou 
hadst known the things belonging to thy peace—And his 
blood was shed at last, as the blood of propitiation, of a 
reconciling sacrifice, to reconcile God’s justice to us; and 
thereupon also, as in this context. Having made peace by 
the blood of his cross, (ver. 20.) to vanquish our enmity, to 
reconcile us who were enemies in our minds—ver, 2], 22. 

6. Consider Christ sending, and continuing, from age to 
age, the Gospel inthe world; the design whereof may be 
understood by the manifest import and substance of it, 
and by the titles given to it, as it reveals Christ, the Me- 
diator, the Peace-maker, in his person, nature, offices, 
acts, sufferings, and performances. As it contains the great 
commands of repentances towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with the promises of pardon, and eternal 
life, with whatsoever is requisite to our present good state 
God-ward, and our final blessedness in him, as also the va- 
rious enforcements of such precepts, and confirmations of 
such promises, with copious explications of the one and the 
other. And as it is called, the ministry of reconciliation, 
2 Cor. v.18. The word wherein peace is preached, by 
Jesus Christ, Actsx.36. The Gospel of peace, and of glad — 
tidings, (Rom. x. 15.) as that very word Gospel signifies. 

This Gospel was, in its clearer manifestation, at the ful- 
ness of time, introduced with great magnificence and so- 
lemnity into the world, as the law had been, by the minis- 
try of angels. When the Son of righteousness, the light 
of the world, was arising, and dawning upon it; then did 
a multitude of the heavenly host appear, praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men, Luke ii. 13, 14. But this Gospel 
is not a more express declaration of God’s good-will 
towards men, than their deportment under it, their con- 
tinuing to live as without God in the world, is of their ill- 
will, disaffection, and enmity against God. 

7. And lastly, the strivings of the Spirit, in the hearts of _ 
ministers preaching the Gospel, and with the souls of men, 
to whom it is preached, show that there is a mighty enmi- 
ty to be overcome. He erg 

1. God’s giving forth his Spirit to ministers, enabling 
them to strive with sinners, to bring them to Christ ac- 
cording to the working of that power, which works in them 
mightily, Colos. i. ult. What need of such striving, but 
that there is a great enmity in the minds of people to be 
conquered and overcome? Sometimes we read of minis- 
ters of the Gospel weeping over souls, who, for their too — 
infent minding of earthly things, are called enemies to the . 
cross of Christ, Phil. iii. 18. Sometimes they are ready to 
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breathe out their own souls towards them, among whom 
they labour, 1 Thess. 11.8. Sometimes represented as tra- 
vailing in birth, with them that are committed to their 
charge, Gal. iv. 19. There are ministers, whose hearts are 
in pangs and agonies for the souls of sinners, when the 
things of God are too apparently neglected, and not re- 
garded by them; and when they see destruction from the 
Almighty is not a terror to them; and while they visibly 
take the way that takes hold of hell, and leads down to 
the chambers of death. They would, if possible, save 
them with fear, and pluck them as firebrands out of the 
fire; the fire of their own lusts, and fervent enmity against 
God, and godliness, and save them from his flaming wrath. 
Is all this unnecessary ? and what makes it necessary, but 
that there is a counter-striving, an enmity working in the 
hearts of men, against the Spirit’s striving in the ministry, 
to be overcome ? 

2. The Spirit also strives immediately with the souls of 
sinners, and pleads with them; sometimes as a Spirit of 
conviction, illumination, fear, and dread; sometimes asa 
Spirit of grace, wooing, and beseeching; and when his 
motions are not complied with, there are complaints of 
men’s grieving, vexing, quenching, resisting the Spirit, 
Acts vil. 51. ‘Which resistance implies continual striving. 
No striving but doth suppose an obstruction, and difficulty 
to be striven withal; there could be no resisting, if there 
were not counter-striving ; and hereby despite is done to 
ihe Spirit of grace. O fearful aggravation ! that such a 
Spirit is striven against! ’Tis the Spirit of grace, love, 
and goodness, the Spirit of all kindness, sweetness, and 
benignity, which a wicked man doth despite wato, Heb. x. 
29. How vile and horrid a thing, to requite grace, love, 
and sweetness with spite? Asif the sinner should say, 
Thou wouldst turn me to God, but I will not be turned! 
The blessed God says, Turn at my reproof, I will pour out 
my Spirit unto you, Prov.i. 23. There are preventive in- 
sinuations, upon which, if we essay to turn, plentiful effu- 
sions of the Spirit may be hoped to ensue; for he is the 
Spirit of grace. When we draw back, and resist or slight 
those foregoing good motions of that holy Spirit; this is 
despitng him. And doth not this import enmity, in a high 
degree? That the Spirit needs strive so much, that it may 
be overcome, as with some, at his own pleasure, he doth; 
with others, in just displeasure, he strives no more, and so 
it is never overcome. ; 

‘We come now to the application, wherein the subject 
would admit and require a very abundant enlargement, if 
we were not within necessary limits. Two things I shall 
take notice of, as very necessary to be remarked, and most 
amazingly strange and wonderful, by way of introduction 
to some further use. A 

1. That ever the spirit of man, a reasonable, intelligent 
being, God’s own offspring, and whereto he is not only a 
Maker but a Parent, styled the Father of spirits, should be 
degenerated into so horrid, sounnatural a monster! What! 
to be a hater of God; the most excellent and all-compre- 
hending good! and thy own Father! Hear, O heavens— 
and earth, saith the Lord, I have nourished, and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against me, Isa. i. 2. 
Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this! and be horribly 
afraid; be ye very desolate! As if all the blessed inhabit- 
ants of that upper world should rather forsake their glorious 
mansions, leave heaven empty, and run back into their 
original nothing, than endure such a sight! An intelligent 
spirit, hating God, is the most frightful prodigy in universal 
nature! If all men’s limbs were distorted, and their whole 
outer man transformed into the most hideous shapes, ’twere 
a trifle, in comparison with this deformity of thy soul. 

_ 2. That it should be thus, and they never regret, nor per- 
ceive it! What self-loathing creatures would men be 
could they see themselves! so as never to endure them- 
selves, while they find they do not love God; but men are 
generally well pleased with themselves for all this. Though 
the case is so plain, they will not see it; when all the men- 
tioned indications show it, they never charge or suspect 
themselves of such a thing as this enmity against God. 
God charges them, and doth he not know them? The 
pagan world, they are God-haters, (Rom. i. 30.) even with 
a hellish hatred, as the word there signifies. They that 
profess his name, are apt to admit this true of the Gentiles: 
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but do we think our Lord Jesus did injuriously accuse the 
Jews too, that they had both seen and hated him and his 
Father? John xv. 24. Howremote wasit from a Jew, who 
boasted themselves God’s peculiar people, to think himself 
a hater of God! And what were they, of whom he says by 
the prophet, My soul loathed them, and their soul abhorred 
me, (which is pre-supposed,) Zech. xi. 8. and most justly, 
for can there be a more loathsome thing, than to abhor 
goodness itself? What the most perfect benignity! And 
those Cretians had received the Christian faith, whom the 
apostle exhorts Titus to rebuke sharply, that they might be 
sound in it; and of whom he says, that professing to know 
God, in works they denied him, being abominable, Tit. i. 
16. Hence is our labour lost, in beseeching men to be 
reconciled in God, while they own no enmity. Since this 
matter is so evident, that this is the temper of the uncon- 
verted world God-ward, that they are alienated from him, 
and enemies in their minds towards him, by wicked works; 
it is then beyond all expression strange, that they never ob- 
serve it in themselves, (as the toad is not offended at its 
own poisonous nature) and are hereupon apt to think that 
God observes it not, nor is displeased with them forit. It is 
strange they should not observe it in themselves, upon so 
manifold evidence. Do but recount with yourselves, and 
run over the several heads of evidence that have been given. 
Can you deny you have minds capable of knowing God ? 
Cannot you conceive of wisdom, power, goodness, truth, 
justice, holiness, and that these may be, either more mani- 
fest, or in more excellent degrees, even among creatures, in 
some creatures more than in others; but that being, in which 
they are in the highest and most absolute perfection, must 
be of God? Can you deny that you have lived in great 
ignorance of God much of your time ? that your ignorance 
was voluntary, having such means of knowing him, as you 
have had? that you have usually been thoughtless and un- 
mindful of him, in your ordinary course? that the thoughts 
of him have been ungrateful, and very little welcome, or 
pleasant to you? that you have had little converse with 
him, little trust, reverence, delight, or expectation placed 
on him, asthe object? that you have not been wont to con- 
cern him in your affairs, to consult him, to desire his con- 
currence? that you have not thought of approving yourself 
to him, in your designs and actions, but lived as without 
him in the world? ‘That you have not designed the plea- 
sing or obeying of him in the ccurse of your conversa- 
tion ? that the Gospel, under which you have lived, hath 
had little effect upon you, to alter the temper of your spirits 
towards him? That if his Spirit hath sometimes awaken- 
ed you, raised some fear, or some desires, now and then in 
your souls, you have suppressed, and stifled, and striven 
against such motions? Do not these things, together, dis- 
cover an enmity against God, and the ways of Goc? And 
is it not strange you cannot see this, and perceive a disaf- 
fection to God, by all this, in yourselves ? What is so near 
aman, as himself? Have you not in you a reflecting 
power? Know ye not your ownselves? as the apostle 
speaks, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Yea, generally, men never find 
fault with themselves, upon any such account; and con- 
sequently, think themselves, in such respects, very inno- 


.cent in the sight of God, and think he finds no fault with 


them. Now these two things being premised, will make 
way for the following uses. We infer therefore, 

1. That whereas it so evidently appears, that men are at 
enmity with God, it cannot but be consequent, that God 
is not well pleased with them. No one is well pleased to 
have another hate him. God discerns that, in the inward 
temper of men’s minds, wherewith he is not well pleased ; 
viz. this alienation of mind from him, this wicke enmity, 
that is so generally found in them. They are wont io 
make light of secret, internal sin; the ill posture of their 
minds they think a harmless, innocent thing. But this he 
remonstrates against, takes notice of with dislike and dis- 
pleasure; and is counterworking this spirit of enmity, not 
only by his word, but by his Spirit of love, and power. 
Though he doth not testify his displeasure by flames and 
thunderbolts ; yet he observes, and approves not the course 
and current of their thoughts and affections ; though he 
permit them, sometimes without sensible rebuke, to run 
on long in their contempt of him; yet he declares it to be 


| wickedness: The wicked have not God in all their thoughts, 
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Ps. x. 4. He expostulates about it, Wherefore do the 
wicked contemn God, v. 13. threatens them with hell, for 
Aheir forgetting him, Ps. ix. 17. yet sinners are apt to con- 
clude, that God doth not sée; or disallow any thing of that 
kind, Ps. xciv. 7. How unapt are they to admit any con- 
viction of heart-wickedness! though ’tis more than inti- 
mated to be destructive, Jer. iv. 14. Wash thine heart 
from wickedness, that thou mayst be saved: g. d. thou art 
lost if thy heart be not purged. Yea, when it is so plain 
in itself, that enmity against God, which hath its seat in 
the heart, makes a man’s soul a very hell, yet they seem to 
think themselves very innocent creatures, when they are as 
much devilized, as a mind, dwelling in flesh, can be! This 
is the common practical error and mistake men lie under, 
that they think God takes notice of no evil in them, but 
what other men can observe, and reproach them for. But 
he knows the inward bent and inclination of their minds 
and spirits ; why else is he called the heart-searching God? 
and knows that this is the principal and most horrid 
wickedness, that is to be found among the children of men, 
an alienated mind from God, and the root of all the rest. 
The fountain of wickedness is within aman. Simon Ma- 
gus’s wickedness lay in his thought; it is said to him, 
Repent of this thy wickedness, and pray the thought of thy 
heart may be forgiven thee, Acts viii. 22. And when the 
prophet exhorts (as before) Jer. iv. 14. to wash the heart 
from wickedness, he adds, How long shall vain thoughts 
lodge within thee? And our Saviour tells us, Out of the 
heart, first, proceed evil thoughts, and then all the other 
wickednesses after-mentioned; murders, adulteries, &c. 
Matt. xv. 19. And that enmity and alienation of mind, 
that turns off the whole current of a man’s thoughts from 
God, is the original evil; and, by consequences, lets them 
loose to every thing else that offends him, and ruins them- 
selves. Yet when their very hearts are such a hell of 
wickedness, (as whai is moreyhellish than enmity against 
God,) they are notwithstanding wont to say, they have 
good hearts. 

2. Hence see the absolute necessity of regeneration. A 
doctrine, at which most men do wonder, which our Saviour 
intimates, when he says, John iii. 7. Marvel not at it, viz. 
that I said you must be born again. But who may not 
now apprehend a necessity of being regenerate? what will 
become of thee, if thou diest with such a disaffected mind 
God-ward? Do but suppose your soul going out of the 
body, in this temper, full of disaffection towards the ever- 
blessed God, before whose bright glory and flaming ma- 
jesty (to thee a consuming ny thou must now appear ; 
though most unwilling, and as full of horror and amazing 
dread! How will thine heart then meditate terror! and 
say within thee, “This is the God I could never love! 
whom I would never know! to whom I was always a 
willing stranger!” whose admirable grace never allured, or 
won my heart! who, in a day of grace, that is now over 
with me, offered me free pardon, and reconciliation ; but I 
was never at leisure to regard it. The love of this world, 
which I might have known to be enmity against God, had 
otherwise engaged me. It hath been the constant language 
of my heart to him, Depart from me, I desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways; I must now hear from him that 
just and terrible voice, even by the mouth of the only 
Redeemer and Saviour of sinners, Depart from me, I know 
thee not. And into how horrid society must I now go! 
The things that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, more 
glorious things than ever entered into the heart, are all pre- 
pared for lovers of God. And for whom can everlasting 
fire be preparéd, but for the devil and his angels, and such 
other accursed God-haters, as I have been ? Matt. xxv.4l. 
Recollect yourselves, consider the present posture and 
temper of your souls, and what your way and course is. 
You care not to come nigh to God now, but love to live 
at a distance from him, through enmity against him, from 
whence proceeds your departing from him, and saying to 
him, Depart from us. But_another day, you will have 
enough of departing from God; a wicked man’s life is 
nothing else but a continual forsaking of God, or departing 
from him. I appeal to your own hearts, concerning the 
justice of that mentioned repartee : They say now to God, 
Depart from us, Job xxi. 14. and God will then say to 
-hem, Depart from me, Matt. xxv. 41, That man’s soul 
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must thus perish, that lives and dies at enmity with God. 
Regeneration slays this enmity, and implants in the soul 
divine love. Therefore we must be regenerate, or we can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God, John iii. 3,5. A man 
must have anew heart and a new spirit created in him, 
in which heart and spirit the love of God is the reigning 
principle. And therefore I repeat to you, The things which 
eye hath not seen—and a crown of life are prepared, and 
romised to them that love him, 1 Cor. ii. 9. James i. 12. 
ou may yourselves collect the rest. 

3. Hence take notice of the seat and subject of this re- 
generation andchange. Itisthe mind of man; for youare 
enemies in your minds by wicked works. We are to be 
renewed, in the spirits of our minds, (Ephes. iv. 23.) to be 
transformed by the renewing of our minds, &c. Rom. xii. 
2. You that have not considered what regeneration is, I 
tell you, ’tis to have your minds altered and changed ; that 
whereas you did not mind God or Christ, your minds being 
changed, you savour and delight in the things of God, 
Rom. viii. 5,7. They that are after the flesh, savour the 
things of the flesh. The carnal mind is enmity against 
God. It is the mind, therefore, not as speculative merely, 
but as practical, and active, that must be renewed. In- 
quire, therefore, what change do you find in your minds ? 
Are you in mind and spirit more holy, spiritual, and seri- 
ous? And are your minds more delightfully taken up 
with the things of God, than formerly? Till your minds 
are thus changed, they cannot be towards God; but will 
be perpetually full of enmity againstGod. You will only 
mind earthly things, (Phil. iii. 19, 20.) with the neglect 
of God, and heaven, and heavenly things. If ever the 
Gospel doth us good, it must be by the change of our 
minds. 

4. And in the last place, hence understand the absolute 
necessity of reconciliation with God; because you have 
been alienated and enemies against him by wicked works. 
Regeneration cures in part your enmity, but makes no 
atonement for your guilt, in having been enemies; for this 
you need a reconciler that could satisfy for you. What 
will become of the man that is not reconciled to God? If 
you be God’s enemy, can he be your friend? And if God 
be your enemy, he is the most terrible enemy. How can 
we lie down in peace, in an unreconciled state ? or without 
knowing whether we are reconciled, or not? Let not the 
sun go down this day, and leave you at enmity with God. 
If you have fallen out with a man, the sun is not to go 
down on your wrath; and is your enmity against God a 
juster or more tolerable thing ? O let not the sun go down 
before you have made your peace. And for your encou- 
ragement, consider that it is the office of the Son of God to 
reconcile -you to him. He is the reconciler, the peace- 
maker, the maker up of breaches between God and man. 
He is, if you resist not, ready, by his Spirit, to remove the 
enmity that lies in your minds against God; and by his 
blood, he causes Divine justice to be at peace with you. 
If you find the former effect, that assures you of the latter. 
Bless God that he hath provided, and given you notice of 
such a reconciler,2 Cor. v. 19. God was in Christ reeon- 
ciling the world to himself. Bless God that he hath sent 
and settled one among you, on this errand, to beseech you 
to be reconciled to God, v.20. Blessed is the man, whose 
iniquities are forgiven; and blessed is the man who can 
say I was once an enemy, but now am I reconciled ; for- 
merly I saw no need of Christ, but now I cannot live 
without him. How fearful a thing will it be to die unre- 
conciled to God, under a Gospel of reconciliation! while 
the voice of the Gospel of grace is calling upon you, Return 
and live; Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? beware of 
dying unreconciled, under such a Gospel. ‘When you re- 
turn hence, retire into a corner, and consider whata wicked 
enmity of mind you have had against God and Christ; 
and pray that you may be renewed, in the spirit of your 
mind, Eph. iv. 23. Let a holy resolution be taken up at 
last, (after ea neglects,) as was by the poor distressed 
prodigal, after he had long lived a wandering life, (Luke 
xv. 18; and onward.) I will arise and go to my Father, 
&c. and you will find God a merciful Father, ready to re- 
ceive you, and with joy. Oh the joyful meeting between 
a returning soul and a sin-pardoning God! When once 
your strangeness and your enmity are overcome, and you 
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are come into a state of amity and friendship with God ; 
then will the rest of your time be pleasantly spent, in a 


holy, humble walking with God, under the conduct of | brought to this blessed 


erace, till you come eternally to enjoy him in glory. 





OF 


RECONCILIATION 
BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 


Col. i, 21. 


And you that were sometime alienated and enemies in your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled. 
Verse 22. In the body of his flesh, through death, &c. 


We have, from the former words of this text, shown the 
fearful, horrid state of unconverted sinners; that as such 
they are alienated and enemies in their mind, by wicked 
works, and come now to show, from the words that follow, 
the blessed state of the converted. You now hath he re- 
eet &c. Here is instance given of the happiest 
change that ever was made, in the case of sinful wretched 
creatures ; and far above all our expectations, if we had 
not been told, that as far as the heavens are above the 
earth, so far, in the acts of mercy, are God’s ways above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts, Isa. lv.9. Other- 
wise, when we hear of a sort of creatures that were fallen 
from God, and gone into rebellion against him, that were 
alienated and enemies to him in their minds by wicked 
works; one would be in suspense, and say, Well, and what 
became of the business ? how did it issue ? what was the 
event? and would expect to hear, why fire came down 
from heaven upon them, and consumed them ina moment; 
or the earth opened, and swallowed themup quick. Yea, 
and if the matter were so reported to us, if we did hear fire 
and brimstone, flames and thundervolts, immediately came 
down upon them, and destroyed them in a moment; who 
would not say, So I thought, who could expect other ? 
But that it should be said, such as were alienated from 
God and his very enemies in their mind, by wicked works, 
those hath his own Son reconciled! into what a transport 
of wonder and praises would this cast any considering 
mind! with what amazement would it make us cry out, 
O what hath God wrought, what wonders can the power 
of Divine grace bring about! How unexpected, how sur- 
prising a thing is this! Especially when we also consider 
how this was brought to pass, the Son of God effected it 
in the body of his own flesh, through death. He died for 
it! rather than such impure venomous worms, and that 
were as weak and defenceless as they were vile and wicked, 
should at last suffer the dreadful consequences of so des- 
perate and unequal a war against the Almighty; which 
could not be other than their own ruin, and eternal death ; 
he chose himself to die for them. This is the strange 
amazing subject we have to consider; and we cannot but 
confess and consider it as a strange thing, if we were only 
told it as that which had fallen out, in some other country, 
in any: remote part of the world, or in some other world. 
But when we understand, as for the former part, this is the 
common case of men on earth, and therefore that it was 
our own case, to have been alienated from God and ene- 
mies to him in our minds by wicked works; and as to the 
latter part, that to us the proposal and offer is made of 
being reconciled, in this strange way! in what agonies, in 
what consternation of spirit should ‘we be, when we can 
with greatest certainty say the former; if we cannot say 
the latter! And if we can, in what a transport! in what 
raptures of admiration, joy, and praise, should we say it! 
Any of us who hath heard, or now reads these words, even 
me who was alienated, and an enemy in my mind, by 
wicked works, yet me now hath he reconciled! Can you 
say so? how should your heart leap, and spring within 
you, at the reciting of these words! And if you cannot as 
yet say this, with particular application, and it does not 
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therefore raise a present joy, yet it may beget hope in you; 
for think with yourself, if with some the matter hath been 
issue, why may it not with me? 

and upon the one account, or the other, now set yourself 
seriously to consider these latter words. _And that you 
may do so with the more advantage, take distinct notice of 
these two things, that are to be severally treated of —1. Of 
this blessed work itself, brought about by your merciful 
and glorious Redeemer: reconciliation with God. “You 
hath he reconciled.”—2. The wonderful way wherein he 
hath effected it: “In the body of his flesh, through death.” 

1. Consider this reconciliation itself. Which that we 
may do with just advantage, both to the truth and ourselves, 
we must take heed of too much narrowing so important a 
subject; but take it in its due extent and compass, as 
comprehending all that truly belongs to it; and so it must 
be understood to be mutual between God and us; and to 
include both our reconciliation to him, and his reconcilia- 
tion to us. Thus the proper import of the word, the scope 
of the apostle’s present discourse, and the nature of the 
thing, lead us to understand it. The word being used 
when two parties have been at variance, not only signifies 
the laying down of enmity on the one side, but to be re- 
ceived into grace and favour on the other; as might be 
shown of the original words, that are wont to be thus 
rendered, if it were needful, or at this time fit. But it 
sufficiently appears, in the common use of this way of 
speaking among ourselves. And if we consider the scope 
of the apostle’s discourse, nothing can be more agreeable 
to it; which is manifestly to exalt and magnify Christ, 
first as Creator, affirming that all things visible and in- 
visible were made by him, and for him, as ver. 16. And 
then afterwards, there having been a rupture and breach 
in the creation, by the apostacy and revolt of some crea- 
tures; others, also, being in an uncertain and mutable 
stale, liable to a like failure and detection, he is further 
magnified, as the Reconciler of such as were thought fit to 

be restored, and the Establisher of such as stood, ver. 17. 
Now the representation of his performance, asa Reconciler, 
had been very imperfect, if he had desig therein only 
to signify a reconciliation, effected by him on one side, 
leaving the other unreconciled. And though it be true, 
that taking this reconciliation, in reference to the imme- 
diately foregoing words of this verse, you that were ene- 

; Mies, might seem to limit it to that one sense, as if it 
meant only reconciliation on our part, consisting in the 
laying down of our enmity; yet the following words, that 
show how this reconciliation is brought about in the body 
of his flesh through death, signify as much for the extend- 
ing of it to the other reconciliation also; viz. on God’s 
part towards us.. For they plainly mean that this recon- 
ciliation is brought about by sacrifice, viz. by our Lord 
Jesus’s offering himself upon the cross for us (as hereafter 
we shall have occasion more largely to show.) Now a 
sacrifice is offered to God only, not to men, and being for 
reconciliation, must principally, and in the first place, intend 
the reconciling of God to us; though it secondarily hath 
its great use, for the reconciling us to God also; as here- 
after we shall show. And it is in the nature of the thing 
very evident; reconciliation supposing a difference and 
displeasure between two parties, as what hath been, it 
must include the agrement of both, as that which now is. 
A willingness to be reconciled there may be on one side, 
when there is none on the other, as it is often and long 
between God and men; but if there be actual reconcilia- 
tion it is always mutual; unless the one party deceive, or 
impose upon the other, pretending to be reconciled when 
he is not; which, in the case between God and us, can 
never be; for neither can we deceive God, nor will he de- 
ceive us, ‘Therefore we shall treat of both the parts of this 
reconciliation, of men to God, and of God to them. 

1. Our reconciliation to God. And though that be 
proposed to be first insisted on, let none thine there- 
fore looked upon as deserving, or as being any way a 
cause of his reconciliation tous. Foras our enmity and 
rebellion against him cannot do him real hurt, though it 
does him infinite wrong; so our love and obedience, though 
they are most duc to him, can profit him nothing. Can 
a man be profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be 
profitable to himself; is it a gain to him, if we be righteous ? 
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_ Job xxu. 2, 3. What givest thou him? or what receiveth 
e of thine hand? Thy wickedness may hurt a man, as 
thou art, and thy righteousness may profit a son of man, 
ch. xxxv. 7,8. But by neither can we do the one or other 
to him. _ It should therefore be far from us to imagine we 
can procure his favour or reconciliation, by any thing we 
can do. And know, sinner, he is before-hand with thee, 
in the offer of reconciliation and in real willingness to be 
reconciled; for his offer is most sincere. When, therefore, 
out of a state of enmity, thou art brought to love him, it 
is because he loved thee first, 1 John iv. 19. But take 
this aright, that thou mayst not deceive thyself, nor wrong 
him. Before our reconciliation to him, his Gospel truly 
speaks him reconcileable, and offering us reconciliation ; 
when his offer is accepted and complied with, then his 
Gospel speaks him actually reconciled. His offer of re- 
conciliation shows his compassion, which is love to the 
miserable; herein he is before-hand with them whom he 
finally saves, he loves them with this love while they yet 
hate him and are full of enmity against him. From this 
‘love it is that he is reconcileable to them, willing to forgive 
all their former enmity and rebellions; if yet they will be 
reconciled, and turn to him with their whole souls. And 
this he testifies to them in his Gospel; and hereby his 
Spirit, working in and by this Gospel of his grace, he over- 
comes them, conquers their enmity, and causes them to love 
him, whom before they hated. But this actual reconcili- 
ation is always accompanied with delight, which is love to 
the amiable, such as he hath now made lovely, by trans- 
forming them into his own image, who is love, 1 Johm iv. 
16. This is friendly, complacential love, that freely con- 
verses and holds communion with the beloved, so that they 
dwell in him, and he in them, as in the same place. 

It is profane, therefore, and an insolent presumption, for 
any to say, God is reconciled to me, he delights and takes 
Jae sere in me, while they are unreconciled to him, and 

ave hearts fall of wicked enmity against him. They do 
even weary him with their words, when they say, Every 
one that doth evil is good in the sight of the Lord, and he 
delighteth ia them, Mal. ii. 17. ’Tis an affront to his ex- 

ellent Majesty, a reproach to his glorious holiness and 
the purity of his nature, a defiance to the justice of his 
government, to think him well pleased, when they persist 
in their rebellions against him; or that he will be recon- 
ciled to them, when this is still the temper and posture of 
their souls towards him. He is nota God that takes plea- 
sure in wickedness, nor shail evil dwell with him; he 
hates the workers of inignity, Psal. v. 4, 5. Any such 
thought he willseverely and terribly avenge. If any man 
bless himself in his heart, and say, I shall have peace 
when he walks in the imagination of his heart, God will 
not spare him, but the anger of the Lord, and his jealousy, 
shall smoke against that mar, Deut. xxix. 19,20. And 
it is, on the other hand, a wicked, provoking unbelief, a 
high affront to him, a giving him the lie, if one, really 
willing to be reconciled, do apprehend him irreconcileable, 
or say in his heart, God will never show me mercy. It 
is as much as to say that the word of his grace is nothing 
but deceit, and his whole Gospel is made up of falsehood. 
Therefore, though our reconciliation to him is no cause of 
his reconciliation to us, yet (according to the method which 
he hath settled, as most agreeable to his glorious majesty, 
to his pure holiness, his hatred of sin, the justice of his 
government, and the truth of his word) we cannot say he 
is actually reconciled to us, till we are reconciled to him. 
It may be said he pities us before, and is upon Gospel 
terms reconcile&ble to us, not that he delights in us, or is 
reconciled. And we may the better understand this, that 
our reconciliation is no cause of his reconciliation to us, 
though it go before it, inasmuch as he works both reconci- 
Jiations, in and by his Christ; so the text speaks of both; 
You hatl _reconciled—not we ourselves. And 2Cor. 
vila A gs are of God, who hath reconciled us to 
himself, b sus Christ; but in this way, order, and 
method, that first he overcomes our enmity, changes our 
hearts, and turns them to him; then is reconciled to us, as 
believing in his Son, and acceptsus in him,as the beloved one. 

Hereupon therefore we are first to consider, and open 
to you, our reconciliation to God; which we shall consider 
and speak of, not merely bv showing the very point where- 
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in it lies; but more largely, by letting you see what it com- 
prehends in the compass of it, or what belongs to it, and 
in what way it is brought about. We are indeed to con- 
sider that this, in the text, “you hath he reconciled,” is an 
historical passage, signifying somewhat past, a res gesta, a 
great thing effected and done. Whereas therefore some 
have taken much pains (and not to ill purpose) to write 
histories of nature, and give account of natural product- 
ions; we may call this a history of grace, giving some 
aceount how this gracious production is effected, and: 
wrought on the souls of men. And for you that are recon- 
ciled, it is but to repeat to you your own story, and show 
you what God hath done for your soul, in this blessed 
work. "We might have carried the same notion backward, 
and in the former part have considered your case, as the 
history of a man’s unregenerate state; but those days, I 
believe, you would rather should not be numbered amongst 
the months. We therefore go on, to consider what will be 
of a more grateful, as well as most useful remembrance 
to you; viz. how God hath dealt with you, in bringing 
about this happy change. And doing it, in some sort, in 
the way of a history, it will be the more suitable to put 
you in mind, in divers particulars, of the manner how it 
was wrought; it being useful, in historical relations, not 
only in short to say that such a thing was done, but more 
at large to relate how, and in what way it was done. 
Though yet we cannot certainly say, that the several things. . 
we shall mention, were all done in that order wherein we 
shall set them down; for God’s method may vary, or not 
in every respect be the same, with every one he savingly 
works upon. But because there are several things to be 
spoken which cannot all be mentioned at once, or in one 
breath, and some order or other must be used in reciting 
them; we shall repeat them, not merely as they occur to 
our thoughts, but also as they more aptly lie in order to 


fone another; not doubting but if you have been recon- 


eiled to God, you will say, when you hear them, these 
things have been wrought in you. Or if you have net, I- 
must say, these are things you are to look after; and must 
at one time find in yourselves, if ever you shall be recon- 
ciled. And so this reconciliation hath begun with you, or 
must begin in, 

1. A thorough conviction, with deep and inward sense, 
wrought into your hearis, of your former enmity. There 
must have been a charging oneself, particularly, with this 
matter of fact, I have been alienated from God, and an 
enemy to him in my mind; I see it, I confess it, thus it 
hath been with me, this hath been the temper of my soul, 
towards the blessed God! Here lies ihe great difficulty of 
reconciliation, on our part, that men are so hardly brought 
to see and own this; because they feel not an enmity boil- 
ing in their hearts against God, therefore they will not 
yield there is any such thing. But they might take notice, 
they as little feel love burning in their breasts toward him. 
And they the less apprehend the truth of their case in this 
respect, because by the same external show and appear- 
ance, by which they may deceive other men, they endea- 
vour to cheat themselves too; that is, because they some- 
times bear a part in the solemnilies of God’s worship, 
and sit in an assembly as his people, hear his word, and 
with their mouth (ore tenus, or in outward appearance) 
show much love, they therefore think all is well, though 
their heart run after their covetousness, Ezek. xxxiil. 31. 
But what can be said to that convictive query; How canst 
thou say thou lovest me, when thy heart is not with me? 
when in reference to creatures it is required that love be 
without dissimulation, and that we love not in word or 
tongue, but in deed and truth: Will an outward appear- 
ance, and show of love, be sufficient towards the most 
amiable and most excellent One, the ever-blessed, heart- 
searching God? Let this be laid as a ground most firm 
and stable, that if the subject, thy soul, be capable, and the 
object, the ever-blessed God, be made known and set in 
view to the eye of the mind; if then there is not love to- 
wards him, there is hatred. What, can a reasonable sout 
be indifferent towards God! the all-comprehending Being! 
and with whom all have to do! the first and the continual 
Author of our life and being, whose invisible and eternal 
power are manifest in the visible things which he hath 
made; so that heaven and earth are full of his glory. To- 
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wards some remote foreign prince, multitudes may be 

void of love and hatred alike, of whom they have no no- 
‘tice, with whom they have no business. Can it be so with 
God, who is God alone, besides whom there is | 


us towar 
no other, in whom all live, and move, and have their being, 
who is, therefore, not far from any one of us; and whom 
all are obliged to take for their God, and must, if they ac- 
cept him not, be taken for refusers? A thing that carries 
with it most horrid guilt! and carries in it downright en- 
mys and the more heinous, when, with any, it is covered 
with lying lips, with the cloak of a profession, viz. that 
_ they have taken him for their God, when such as say that 
he is their God yet have not known him, as John viii. 54, 


For that ignorance must proceed from enmity, a not 


b i 
"ae Tita to retain God in their knowledge, as Rom. i. 28. 


© Of which ignorance from disaffection, if heathens might be 
guilty, as they were, the apostle there speaks of; much 
more deeply guilty are they, who being his professing 
people, yet know him not; as they were, whom our Lord 
so charges in the fore-cited John viii. 54, 55. For these 
hide their hatred with lying lips, which is much more an 
abomination to the Lord, Prov. x.18. If you never so 
confidently pretend love to God, and he that knows all 
things says, I know you that you have not the love of God 
in you, as our Saviour tells the Jews; who is more likely 
to be mistaken? John v. 42. And can you be more con- 
fident, or more highly boast your relation to God, or your 
love to him, than they who were so peculiarly his people, 
chosen out from all nations? If you say you are lovers of 
God: and the Son of God, whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, and who searches hearts and reins, (Rev. ii. 18, 23.) 
says, I know you that you have not the love of God in 
you; how must it appal and dismay your hearts, to have 
his certain unerring judgment of you, thus to control 
your partial, self-flattering judgment; and if this be indeed 
_ the state of the case, with any of us, and he know it to be 
so, it is enough for our condemnation; but for our saving 
conviction it is necessary that we know it too: therefore 
let us search our own hearts, and try them impartially, by 
all the several evidences, andaggravationsof enmity against 
God, i 3 eRe discourse, from p. 939. to p. 942. 
And to all these, I add here some enlargement, upon what 
was more lightly touched, (as within the narrow limits of 
time, wherein that discourse was delivered, it could not be 
otherwise,) p. 940. 2. viz. disobedience to that plain, ex- 
press command of our Lord: to lay up our treasure, not 
on earth, but in heaven, so as to have our hearts also there, 
Matt. vi. 19, 21. This I choose to insist upon, in refer- 
ence to our present purpose, that where there is a remain- 
ing and a reigning enmity against God, there may be a 
thorough conviction of it, in order to reconciliation; both 
because as to this thing, the rule we are to judge by is so 
very plain in the word of God; and because the temper 
and bent of our own hearts, in this respect, is so easily dis- 
cernible, to them that will diligently and faithfully ob- 
serve themselves. 
_ Scripture is most express herein, as in the place last men- 
tioned, that they whose hearts are on earth, and not in 
heaven, have no treasure'in heaven. And what can be a 
greater evidence of enmity to God, than to have the bent 
and tendency of your heart and spirit directly contrary to 
the mind of God eoncerning you, or to what he would 
sath it be, and it must necessarily be, that you may not be 
ost, and miserable for ever? The enmity to him, which he 
so much resents, is not your designing any hurt or preju- 
dice to him ; but the contrariety of your temper to his kind 
and merciful design towards you. Therefore they that mind 
earthly things, that is, that savour them moct, (as the word 
signifies,) and it must be understood as excluding the sa- 
vour of better things, that is, who only savour them, and 
taste no pleasure or delight in spiritual or heavenly things; 
such are said ioe enemies to the cross of Christ, 2. e. 
to the design of his dying upon the cross, which was to 
procure for his redeemed a blessed state in heaven, and 
to bring them thither, not to plant and settle them here on 
earth. They are enemies therefore, because his design 
and theirs lie contrary, and oppose one another. He is all 
for having them to heaven, and was so intent upon that 
design, as not to shun dying upon a eross to effect it; they 
are all for an earthly felicity, and for a continual abode 
- 7 - . 
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upon earth, to enjoy it. This is an opposition full of spite © 
and enmity, to oppose him in a design of love, and upon 
which his heart was set with so much pac Ae There- 
fore is the carnal mind said to be at enmity against God, _ 

Rom. viii. 7. even as it is death, v.6. But to whom? not 
to the blessed God himself, which you know is impossible, 
but to us. It is not subject to his law, nor indeed can 
be; for that is spiritual, cf. vii. 14. and the best on earth 






find themselves, in too great degree, carnal; and rere lies 
the contrariety, much more when this sg ality is total. 
And this law is the law of the spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, 


which directly tends to make us free from the law of sin 
and death; (ch. viii. 2.) which it doth when the Spirit of 
God prevails, and gets the victory over this car ee 
mind, so that we come to walk, not after the fles it 
after the Spirit. In the mean time, they that are afier 
the flesh, do only savour the things of the flesh; as they 
that after the Spirit, do the things of the Spirit, v.5. And 
they that are after the flesh shall die, but they that by the 
Spirit mortify the deeds of the fiesh shall live, v. 13. 
Therefore we see the reason why it is above said, they that 
are in the flesh, or under a prevailing carnality, cannot 
please God; for he takes no pleasure in the death of a 
sinner, but that he should turn and live, Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
You cannot please him, because the bent of your carnal 
mind lies cross to his saving design, you are enemies in 
your mind to him, for your mind is most opposite to his 
mind; he is for saving you, you are for self-destruction, 
you hate him, as you love death, Prov. viii. 36. Therefore 
also they that love this world, the love of the Father is not 
in them, 1 John ii. 15. He would have them do his will, 
and abide in a blessed state for ever; but while they love 
this world, their hearts are set upon a vanishing thing; for 
the world and the lust thereof must pass away and be 
gone, v.17. They cannot love him, while in mind, and 
will, and design, they so little agree with him. cae oe 
upon is the friendship of this world said to be « «4 
against God, and he that will be a friend of this world, 
makes himself an enemy to God, James iv. 4. The 
design of his amity with you is disappointed and lost, 
therefore he can look upon you no otherwise than as ene- 
mies to him. } 

And now, if this be the temper of your mind and spirit, 
how easily, by looking into your own hearts, might you 
discern it? Know you not your ownselves? os Xiii. 
5. As if it were said, it is a reproach to be ignorant or 
without this knowledge! What is so near you as your- 
selves? Do you not know your own minds? whether you 
had rather have your portion for ever onearth, orin heaven? 
whether you more value a heavenly treasure or the trea- 
sures of this earth? If you chiefly mind earthly things, 
how can you but know it? Do but take an account of 
yourselves, where are your hearts all the day morning 
to night, from day to day, from week to week, from year 
to year ? what thoughts, designs, cares, delights are they 
that usually fill your souls ? are they not worldly, carnal, 
earthly? Trace your own hearts: how canst thou say, I 
am not polluted? see thy way, (Jer. ii. 23.) mark thy own 
footsteps, see what course thou hast held, years together, 
even under the Gospel; and when thou hast been so often 
warned, even by him who bought thee by his blood, to seek 
first the kingdom of heaven—to strive to enter in at the 
strait gate—and told how precious a thing thy soul is, even 
more worth than all the world; and how fearful a bargain 
thou wouldst have of it, if thou shouldst gain the whole 
world, and lose thy soul! And if all the neglects of his 
warnings and counsels have proceeded from the worldli- 
ness, earthliness, and carnality of thy heart and mind, and 
all this is declared to be enmity against God; then east 
thyself down at his foot, and say to him, Now, Lord, I yield 
to conviction; I now perceive I have been alienated, and 
an enemy in my mind by wicked works, though I never 
Suspected any such thing by myself before. And know 
that till then the Gospel of reconciliation will do thee no 
good, thou wilt never be the better for it, though thou 
livest under it all thy days; all exhortations to be recon- 
ciled to God, and to get this dreadful di of enmity 
against God cured, will avail no ery en or a 
physician, to one that counts he is ‘well, and feels himself 


not at all sick, All thy Re ae calls will sound in 
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thine ears, as if he cailed the righ er 
_to repentance. But that su 


nify the more, know that recc 





might, or may yet sig- 
ciliation not only compre- 


“enemy; 
reconciled, 

2. A clear and liv ly apprehension, with dread and 
horror, of the monstrous iniquity and wickedness thereof. 

_ This hath been or must be wrought in thee. And when 
art pence in thy conscience of thy being an enemy 
to the ever-blessed God, how canst thou but see thyself to 
be a vile and wicked creature, upon this account? This 
is thy ease, and thou must apprehend it accordingly, that 
thou enemy in thy mind, and by wicked works. For 
1at can be more wicked, than to hate the God of thy life! 
even hi pes love and goodness itself in highest per- 
fection! hat, to hate the God of all grace, he that is the 
ord, the Lord gracious and merciful, abounding in loving- 
kindness goodness, and truth! Bethink thyself, make thy 
reflections, view the face of thy soul in the mirror of that 
most righteous law, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and soul, and might, and mind. And 
doth it not astonish thee to behold enmity filling up, in thy 
soul, the room and place of love! that thou findest thou 
hast, in thy soul, a power of thinking thoughts, but canst 
take no pleasure to think of God! Thou hast in thy nature 
a principle of love, and thou canst love thy friend, thy 
child, yea, thy money, and (what is worse) thy lust; but 
canst not love thy God! How fearful a case! that when 
thou hast a mind and spirit in thee, made up of reason and 
love, it should against all reason love things less lovely, as 
earth and vanity; yea even most hateful, assin and iniqui- 
ty; but cannot love its own Father, even him whose off- 
spring it is, and to whom alone the title belongs of Father 
_ of spirits!" How monstrous a deformity is this! How fear- 
a transformation of a reasonable, immortal mind and 
rit! If thy body were wrested into never so horrid and 
leous shapes, there were nothing, in point of horror, com- 
parable to this deformedness of thy soul. Nor canst thou 
ever be reconciled to God, till there be unreconcileableness 
to thyself, as thou art in this state; and till thou be the 
most frightful, hateful spectacle to thyself, on this account. 
Thou wilt never look upon thy own carnal mind, or thy 
friendliness towards this world, which is declared to be 
enmity ag: inst God, (Rom. viii. 7. Jam. iv. 4.) with a kind, 
selfindulgent eye any more; but as having in them the 
most amazing wickedness, such whereby a reasonable soul, 
an understanding mind and spirit, is brought to love a clod 
of clay, a lump of earth, yea even sin itself, rather than the 
ever-blessed and most holy God of heaven! Let no man 
ever think himself in a way of reconciliation to God, till 
he find in his soul a very deep sense of so hateful an evil 
as this; and have expressly charged himself with it, before 
the throne of the Most High. If you find there is a diffi- 
culty in it, and that your hearts are hardly brought to it, 
that they fly back and recoil, and will not yield that an 
thing so bad is to be charged upon them; take so muc 
the more pains, labour and strive with them the more to 
bring them to it; because the whole business of your peace 
and reconciliation with God depends upon it. You can 
never be reconciled, till you see your not being so, or your 
continuing enmity is a thing not to be endured: that if 
thou couldst be truly charged with hating thy own father 
or mother, or wife or child, or thy prince or country; none 
of these, though monstrously bad, are by many degrees so 
ill things, as the hating of thy God. 

Therefore since this charge cannot be denied, it must be 
aggravated upon thy own soul, till thou feel the weight 
and burden of it; and that now at length thou art brought 
to say, I cannot endure to dwell with myself, I cannot 
keep myself company, nor eat, or drink, or sleep, or con- 
verse with myself in peace, till my heart be changed, and 
the case be altered with me in this respect. If thou canst 
truly say, Christ hath reconciled thee, thus thou hast felt 
and found it, or thus thou wilt find it, if ever thy recon- 
ciliation be brought about. 

3. ‘Yougietaere reconciled, may reflect and take notice 


but will also contain, in thy case, if ever thou be 
A ah ve , 






" Anat A ir 
a Some heathens have conceived God, as the vovs marptxos, the pater- 
nal mind, Hierocl. avd ‘so the apostle quotes a heathen poet, speaking of 


ourselves a3 God’s offspring. Andthereupon adds that the Godhead is not like 
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feous, and not a sinner 


9:7 
] of this, as a further very remarkable thing in your own — 
Story, that you have been made deeply sensible of your 
| great sinfulness, in other respects. And for others, that 
are yet to be reconciled, know that this belongs to the re- 
conciliation, which you are to endeavour and seek after, a 
deep sense of sin, in the full extent of it. As love is the 
fulfilling of the law, and is therefore to be considered, not 
in one single duty only, but asthe spring and source of all 
other duty; so enmity is to be looked upon not as one 
single sin only, but as the spring and fountain of all other 
sin. ‘Therefore when you are convinced, We made sensi- _ 
ble of your enmity against God, you have been, or must 
be, led on, from this fountain to the several impure streams 
and rivulets issuing from it; and have a like conviction 
and sense of your sinfulness, in the larger extent and com- 
pass of it; and that in such respects, whereof slighter peni-— 
tents take little notice. As for instance, = 3 

1. You have had or must have a sight and sense of sin 
‘as sin. Many apprehend little of it besides the sound of 
the word, and make a light matter of it. I am a sinner, is 
soon said, when it is little understood what sin is, or what 
itis to be asinner. But you have, or must conceive of 
sin, as a violation of the holy law of God; an affront to 
the authority of your Maker and sovereign Lord, a setting 
of your own will above and against the supreme will of 
the Most High. Hereupon you must consider, if yet you 
have not, what a fearful thing it is to be a sinner, and say 
with yourself, “O what a monstrous vile wretch am I! 
that was nothing but the other day, and now being raised 
up into being a reasonable creature, capable of subjection 
to a law, to rise up in rebellion against him that gave me 
breath!” What, to contend against him who is thy life, 
and the length of thy days, how horrid must this be in thy 
eyes ! 

2. You must have a thorough conviction and sense of. 
the sinfulness of your nature, as having been sinful from 
the womb, born in sin, conceived and brought forth in ini- 
quity, Psal. lviii. 3. Psal. li.5. Hence you are to bethink 
yourself, “‘ What a loathsome creature have I been from 
my original! to have come into the world with a nature 
poisoned and envenomed with sin! Whata wonder was it 
that the holy God would suffer me to breathe in the world 
so long, and feed and sustain mé so many days!” Many 
may have some sense of wicked acts, that have no sense 
of the impurity of their natures. This should fill thee with 
confusion and self-abhorrence! 

3. Of such sinful inclinations and actions, as were most 
directly against God. Many can be convinced of wrong 
done to a neighbour, that have no sense of their having 
wronged the God of their lives, by continual neglects of 
him, casting him out of their thoughts and hearts, and 
living as without God in the world; and as if they had 
been made to please and serve themselves, and not him. 

4. But there must also be a deep sense too of sins 
against thy neighbour. For on the other hand, there are 
too many that are so taken up about the commands of the 
first table, as to overlook those of the second; that if they 
cannot be accused of gross idolatry, or of the neglect of 
God’s external worship, think themselves very innocent, 
when in the mean time they live, as to their neighbours, in 
envy, hatred, malice, hateful, and hating one another; 
make no scruple of cozening or defrauding a neighbour for 
their own advantage, or of bearing him a grudge, of har- 
bouring thoughts of revenge against him. Whereas we are 
plainly told, that if we forgive not our offending brother, 
neither will God forgive us; and are taught to pray for 
forgiveness to ourselves, but as we forgive others. And 
that he that Laies his brother, abides in death, 1 John iii. 
14. Yea, and that when the law of God requires us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, we are obliged not only 
not to harm him, but to do him all the good we can, as 
we have opportunity, and as we are able, when we see 
him in distress, to relieveand help him. Especially if we 
see him go on in asinful course, to admonish and reprove 
him, with pradent friendliness, and not suffer sin upon 
him; otherwise thy righteous Judge will reckon that thou 
hatest him in thy heart, Lev. xix. 17. a we 
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silver and gold, whereas he is like our minds or spirits ; 
lect how unreasonable it is not only to love silver and 
him, but even sin, which is most paar hateful to 
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5. And thou oughtest to be sensible too of as against 
thyself. For when God’s law requires us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, it implies there is a) ove which we 
owe to ourselves; not that inordinate self-love, which ex- 
cludes both love to God and our neighbour; but such as 
is subordinate to the one, and co-ordinate with the other. 
Consider therefore, whether thou hast not been guilty of 
sinning against thyself: against thy body, in gluttony, 
drunkenness, fulfilling the lusts of it: against thy soul, in 
neglecting it; in famishing it, letting it pine and waste away 
in thy iniquities; in ignorance, worldliness, carnality, 
estrangedness from God, never looking after a Saviour 
for it, not sid the appointed means of thy salvation. 
What multitudes live all their days in sin of this kind, and 
never accuse or blame themselves for it ? 

6. And you must labour to be sensible of all such sins 
against your neighbour, and yourselves, as sins, though not 
immediately or directly, yet principally against God him- 
self; because he is the supreme Lawgiver, and ’tis he, 
who by his law hath settled that order in the world, which 
by such sins you have violated and broken. Therefore 
doth that great penitent thus accuse himself, in his humble 
confession to the great God: Against thee, thee only, have 
I sinned, (Psal. li. 4.) reflecting upon the transgressions, by 
which he had highly wronged Uriah, Bathsheba, and his 
own soul; because there is but one sovereign Lawgiver, 
(James iv. 12.) by whose authority only, either put forth 
immediately by himself, or derived to his vicegerents, all 
just laws are made, by which there comes to be any such 
thing as sin or duty inthe world. Therefore you must 
charge yourself as having offended him, by all the sins that 
ever you were guilty of; though man was the object, God’s 

aw was the rule, sinned against. 

7. You ought therefore to be sensible of secret sins, 
which he only knows; as well as open, and such as tend 
to bring reproach upon you amongst men. 

8. And (amongst them) of the sins of your heart, and 
inward man, evil thoughts, designs, affections, inclina- 
tions; as well as of such as have broken forth into out- 
ward actions. 

9. Of sinful omissions, as well as commissions; you 
must be sensible, not only of the evil which you have done, 
but the good that you might and ought to have done, 
which youhavenot done. The judgment of the great day, 
as it is represented, Matt. xxv. from ver. 31. to the end of 
the chapter, runs, you see, chiefly upon the omissions of 
the condemned, in opposition to the performances of them 
that are absolved, and adjudged to life everlasting. And 
before, in the same chapter, he that made no use of his one 
talent, is doomed unto utter darkness, where is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, under the name of an unprofitable 
servant, ver. 30. that is, a wicked and slothful servant, as 
he is called, ver. 26. Tor though, when we have done all 
we can, we are to count ourselves unprofitable servants, 
and to God we are so; yet we ought, and are capable, to 
be profitable to ourselves, and to other men; and to God 
we ought to be faithful servants, though we cannot be pro- 
fitable. But will you count him a faithful servant, who 
can only plead for himself to his master; ‘I have not 
embezzled your goods, destroyed your cattle, or burnt 
your house;” when yet he never did him real service? If 
ever therefore you be reconciled to God, you will be or 
have been in bitter agonies of spirit before him, in the re- 
-view of your former fruitless life, and that you have lived 
so long in the world to so little purpose! ; 

10. You must have been, or will yet be, deeply affected 
with the sense of sins, not only against the holy, righteous 
law of God, but against the Gospel of his Son; not only 
that you have swerved from the rules which were given 
you, and neglected the ends you were made for, as you 

“are God’s creatures, and the work of his hands, thereby 
exposing yourselves to his wrath and justice; but that you 
have slighted the only remedy tendered you in the Gospel, 
neglected the great salvation that was wrought out, and 
began to be spoken by the Lord himself, Heb. ii. 3, 4. 
Consider, were yi ever in dread, did you never cry 
out affrighted, “‘ How can I escape, who have neglected 
such a salvation, such a Saviour?” It must at one time 
or other cut and wound your souls to think how many se- 


rious warnings, earnest invitations, affectionate entreaties, | due to me, I have deserved them all. 
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have I been besought, in themame of a crucified, dying 
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heart-melting allurements, have me of er EoWohen 
Redeemer, to resign and surrender myself to him, to suh- 







fused! The heavy yoke and burden of sin z 
been more tolerable to me, than his easy yoke 
burden. I have more busied myself to increase. j 
terest and share in this present world, than to gain a pa: 
in that fulness of grace, righteousness, spirit, and life, 
which is treasured up in him. Your reconciliation can 
never be brought about, but upon a heart-wounding sense 
of your being so long unreconciled, and your having dis- 
regarded the great and merciful Reconeiler. 

4. If Christ hath brought about, in you, a thorough re- 
conciliation to God, this further belongs to the story of his — 
dealings with you, as that which he hath giv y 
perience; or if he have not yet reconciled ' 
which, if ever you be reconciled, you are expect ; 
viz. a deep inward apprehension and sense both of the 
dreadfulness and dueness of divine displeasure towards 
you, for your former enmity against him, and for all the 
other wickedness that hath accompanied it. 

1. Of the dreadfulness of his displeasure. You conld 
no longer make light of it, or eat and drink and sleep in 
quiet, and give yourself the liberty of, mirth and jollity, 
while you still lay under it. God is said to be angry with 
the wicked every day, Ps. vii. 11. and to hate all the work- 
ers of iniquity, Ps. v. 5. You will count.it a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God, when he saith, 
vengeancé belongs to him, and he will repay it, Heb. v. 
30, 31. And when you have reason to apprehend him, as 
lifting up his hand to heaven, and saying, I live for ever ; 
as whetting the glittering sword, and his hand taking hold 
of vengeance, Deut. xxxii. 40,41. You must have thought, 
or will yet think with yourself, who knows the power of 
his anger! Ps. xc.11. And by how much the less you 
can know it, so much the more you must have dreaded it. 
For. all the while you have been abusing his patience, 
long-suffering, and forbearance, not considering that the 
goodness of God did lead you to repentance; so long as 
you were despising the riches of his goodness, you were 
treasuring up to yourselves wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of his righteous judgment, Rom. 
ii. 4,5. And to have treasures of unknown wrath, far 
beyond what you could conceive, laying up in store against 
you, how amazing must this be to you! Destruction from 
the Almighty! What a terror must that be to you! Job 
xxxi. 23. To eat and drink under wrath! to buy and 
sell, to plough and sow, and all under wrath! and with a 
curse from God, covering you as a garment, cleaving to 
you as a girdle, flowing as oi] into your bones, mingling 
with all your affairs, and all your comforts, with whatso- 
ever you do, and whatsoever you enjoy! And to be, all 
the while, upon the brink of eternity, and not, for ought 
you know, to have a hand-breadth, not more than a 

reath, between you and eternal woes and flames, an 
none to deliver you from the wrath to come! 
not have been 
considered, 

2. The dueness of God’s wrath and displeasure unto 
you; that how terrible soever it is, ’tis all most justly de- 
served. You must-have been: made to see and say, ‘ In- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, did most 
righteously belong to me, as my most proper portion; to 
me, an enemy to the God of my life, who gave we breath 
and being, upon the treasures of whose bounty Ihave lived’ 
all my days; to whom, when he filled my house with» 
good things, yet I often in my heart said, Depart from me, 

I desire not the knowledge of thy ways,” Job xxi. 14, 15, 
And as the law of love to God, the great original law, had 
engaged me to keep all his other commandments, so my 
enmity against him, hath made me break them all; so that 
I have lived a life of disobedience and rebellion all my 
time thus far. And though he hath offered me terms of 
peace, and I have been often earnestly besought, by those — 
that have spoken to me in Christ’s stead, (my bleeding, — 


dying Redeemer and Lord,) to be ape God; yet _ 
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an easy condition, and the less when you 


I have hitherto borne toward him an impenitent, implaca- 
ble heart. If there were ten thousand hells, they were all 
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strangers, and after them I will go. 
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5. Such as have been reconciled, have been brought, by 
believing, to apprehend God’s reconcileableness to them, 
in and by his own Son. This also belongs to the history 
of God’s dispensation towards them, and may instruct 
others, by letting them know what must be wrought in 
them, that they may be reconciled. pis their special ad- 
vantage, that live under the Gospel, that therein they be- 
hold God reconciling the world to himself, by Jesus Christ, 
2 Cor. v. 18,19. This is the sum of the Gospel, that God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
life everlasting, John iii. 16. Hereby they may know and 
believe the love God hath to them, 1 John iv. 16. And 
that, though they have been alienated, and enemies in their 
minds by wicked works, yet he isnotirreconcileable. This 
is the Gospel of the grace of God, which he testifies and 
they are to believe, unless they will make hima liar, 1 John 
v. 10. And therefore notwithstanding the sense they 
ought to have of their having been enemies, and of the 
horrid wickedness hereof, and of their sinful temper and 
course in all other respects, together with the terrors of 
God’s wrath, and their desert of it to the uttermost; they 
are yet to conjoin therewith, the belief of his willingness 
to be reconciled. And hereby he melts and breaks their 
hearts, viz. by this discovery of his good-will, believed; for 
disbelieved, it can signify nothing, nor have any effect 
upon them; the Gospel is his power to salvation, to every 
one that believes, (Rom. i. 16.) and works effectually in 
them that believe, 1 Thess. ii. 13. So it is the immediate 
instrument of their regeneration, after that the love and 
kindness of God to men appears, 7. ¢. so as that they be- 
lieve it, he saves them by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, Tit. iii. 4,5. And then 
he makes them know it is not by works of righteousness, 
which they have done, but by his mercy, as 1t is there ex- 
pressed. ‘They are not (a8 was formerly. said) the objects 
of his delightful love, before their regeneration ; but they 
may be of his pity or mercy, his compassionate love; and 
this they are to believe, as the general proposal of his Gos- 
pel declares it: and by the belief hereof, he conquers their 
enmity, and subdues them into compliance with his, good 
and acceptable will. These glad tidings, that he is truly 
willing to receive any returning soul, vanquishes their dis- 
affection, and overcomes their hearts; makes them say 
with themselves, why should I still continue alienated from 
the God who is so gracious and merciful, abundant in lo- 
ving-kindness, goodness, and truth, as his name signifies, 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7.) though he will by no means clear the 
guilty ; 7. e. the obstinate, impenitent, and implacable. But 
if this discovery of the grace of God can find no entrance, 
sinner, into thy soul, if it remain shut up in unbelief; or 
if, when he tells thee over and over, that he takes no plea- 
sure in the death of sinners, but that they turn and live, 
thou wilt not believe him, but still think him implacable, 
and, Cain-like, say thy sin is greater than can be forgiven ; 
this hardens thy heart in enmity against him, and makes 
thee say, as Jer. ii.25. There is no hope, I have loved 
herefore if ever 
thou hast been or shall be reconciled to God, as thou hast 
not been left in a stupid insensibleness of thy former wick- 
edness, so thou hast been kept from sinking into an utter 
despair of God’s mercy; thy reconciliation is brought 
about by thy believing his reconcileableness. ; 

6. Hereupon thou wast brought to entreat his favour 
with thy whole heart, and that he would be merciful to 
thee according tp his word, Ps. exix. 58. When thou saw- 
est, though thy case was very horrid and dismal, yet it 
was not hopeless, and that there was a ground for prayer in 
the hope of mercy ; then didst thou, or yet wilt, set thyself 
in good earnest to supplicate, and cry mightily for pardon- 
ing and heart-renewing grace. ‘Where is no hope, there 
can be no prayer; this posture of soul thou hast been 
wrought up to, or wilt be, if ever thou be reconciled. 
Hope gives life and breath to prayer, and prayer, to peace 
and friendship with God. When God promises to take 
away the stony heart, and give the new one, the heart of 
flesh; he declares that even for this he will be inquired of, 
and sought unto, Ezek. xxxvi. 26,37. Nor doth the soul, 
when hope of merey, according to God’s word and pro- 
mise, gives it vent, breathe faint breath in prayer; but 
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the whole heart is engaged, all the powers of the soul are 
put into a fervent motion. Despair stupifies, hope fills the 
soul with vigour; the favour of God is sought, not with 
cold indifferency, but as that wherein stands thy life, (Ps. 
xxx. 5.) and which is better than life, (Ps. ]xiii. 3.) with- 
out it, can be. But then, whereas the Gospel under which 
thou livesi informs thee that God cannot be approached by 
a sinful creature, as men are, and as thou must own thy- 
self to be, but through Christ, the only Mediator between 
God and men; and that thou canst not approach him in 
and by Christ, if thou be not in him. 2 

7. ‘Thou art hereupon led to Christ, and brought to re- 
ceive him with all thy heart and soul, (John i. 12. Rom. x. 
10.) and to resign and give thyself up wholly to him, (2 
Cor. viii. 5.) not knowing in thy distress, what to do with 
thyself, and he compassionately inviting thee, O thou wea- 
ry, heavy laden sou], come unto me, and I will give thee 
rest, (Matt. xi. 28.) and assuring thee, that whosoever 
comes to him, he will in no wise cast out, John vi. 37, 
Thou thereupon with a humble, thankful, willing heart art 
brought to comply with his merciful offer, acceptest him 
and yieldest up thyself, no more to be thy own, but his; 
and thus believing in hisname, thou ownest him in his 
office, as the great peace-maker between God and thee. = 

8. Whereupon thou hast been brought to apply thyself, 
through Christ, to the blessed God, and humbly to take hold 
of his covenant, Isa. lvi. 2. Thou hast come to God the 
Judge of all, having come to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant, Heb. xii. 23,24. And been enabled to covenant 
with him, according to what he himself hath declared to 
be the purport andsum and substance of his covenant , that 
is, if thou art reconciled, thou hast taken him to be thy 
only God, thy supreme and sovereign good, thy chief and 
only satisfying portion, (Ps. xvi. 5, 6.) whom thou art most 
pleasantly to enjoy, and in whom thou art to take highest 
delight, above all things in heaven or earth, (Ps. lx xiii. 25.) 
and whom thou art to believe willing, according to this co- 
venant, to do for thee, in outward and temporal respects, 
what he judgest fittest and best; and for thy soul, in his 
own way and method, all that is requisite for thy present 
support, and future blessedness. And to be thy supreme 
and sovereign Ruler and Lord, whom thou art to thy ut- 
termost to please, serve, fear, obey, and glorify above all 
other. And towhom thou must reckon it belongs, accord- 
ing to this covenant, to forgive thy iniquities; and by it, 
as well as by natural right, to govern and dispose of thee 
in all thy thoughts, actions, inclinations, and affairs, accord- 
ing to his own holy will. And thou givest up thyself abso- 
lutely and entirely to him, to be of his people, to be taught 
and ruled by him. This is the covenant which in thy bap- 
tism thy parents, who had nearest natural relation to thee, 
entered into for thee ; (as children do, in their parents, stand 
obliged to the government under which they live;) but 
which, when thou art come to use an understanding of thy 
own, thou art to enter into with the great God, for thyself, 
(as persons come to a certain age of maturity, are called 
to avow their allegiance to their secular rulers.) And be- 
cause it is made with sinners, such as had been in rebel- 
lion against the Majesty of heaven, and therefore by a 
mediator, and by sacrifice; it is therefore a covenant of 
reconciliation, and the sacrifice by which it is made, is a 
propitiation or a reconciling sacrifice. If therefore Christ 
hath reconciled thee to God, or if ever thou shalt be recon- 
ciled, this covenant must pass between him and thee; this 
is to come into the history of his dealings with thy soul. 
And it ought to be with thee a great solemnity, and to fill 
thy soul with a wondering joy, that the great God, whom 
thou hadst so highly offended, should ever vouchsafe to 
covenant with thee a sinful worm! But because the man- 


ner of this covenanting is so fully set down, by Mr. Joseph 


‘Allen. and in a little treatise called Self-dedication, and 
in another of Yielding Ourselves to God, I shall not fur- 
ther enlarge upon it here. 

ees the i reconciled, the frame and bent of thy soul 
is so far altered and changed, that thy carnal mind is be- 
come, in a prevailing degree, spiritual; and thy worldly 
heart is taken: off, in a like measure, from this present 
world, and set upon God and heaven. For the carnal 
mind is enmity against God, and they that love this world, 
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the love of the Father is not in them; and he that will bea. 
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friend of this world, is the enemy of God, Rom. viii. 7. 1 
John ii. 15. Jam. iv. 4. But canst thoube reconciled, and 
still be an enemy ? And how canst thou not be an enemy, 
when not in this or that single act only, but in the main 
bent and frame of thy soul, thou resistest his will, and in 
thy whole course walkest contrary to him ? 

10. If thy reconciliation to God have been brought about, 
there must be suitable walking afterwards, which includes 
two things—1. Amity must be continued, that is, there 
must be a very great care that there may be no new 
breach. 2. There must be much uneasiness of spirit, if 
there have been a new breach, till it be composed and 
made up again. ; 

1. Where there is athorough reconciliation, amity must 
be continued, care taken of giving any new offence, or the 
making any new breach, by not doing what will displease, 
and by a friendly intercourse continued and kept up. For 
there may be a new breach, ora new offence may be given 
again, either of these ways; either by breaking out into 
any fresh quarrel or contentions, or by breaking off friend- 
ly intercourse. As if there have been a war between two 
nations, when a firm peace is made, there ensues both a 
ceasing from hostilities, and free commerce; so if thou hast 
made peace with God, and hast entered into a league and 
covenant of reconciliation with him, thou must take great 
care, to thy uttermost, to sin no more; not deliberately to 
do any thing, that thou knowest will displease him. Thou 
must say, as is said in Job xxxiv. 32. If I have done ini- 
quity, I willdo sono more. And again, thou must tale 
great heed of growing strange to him, of giving over, or of 
becoming slack orcold in thy converse with him; for when 
he inquires, ‘‘ Can two walk together if they be not agreed ?” 
he thereby intimates, that if they be agreed, it is that they 
may walk together. And it is to be considered, that in the 
text the unreconciled state consists, not only in the enmity 
of the mind by wicked works, but also in being alienated 
from him, or strange to him; by either whereof thou givest 
him also cause ofijust offence, even after reconciliation. 

2. But if thou findest thou hast made a new breach, 
either of these ways, by doing any thing that thou didst 
apprehend to be displeasing to him, or by estranging thy- 
self from him, there must be-an uneasiness in thy spirit, 
and thou must be restless, till ittbe composed and made up 
again. This is walking suitably-to a reconciled state, to 
resolve with thyself, upon any new offence, not to give 
sleep to thy eyes, nor slumber to thy eyelids, till thou have 
humbled thyself before thy God,-and sought his pardon, 
by faith in the blood of his Son:;' with a resolution, in de- 
pendance on his grace and Spirit, to walk more carefully 
and more-closely ‘with ‘him ‘in thy future course, account- 
ing always that‘in his favour is life. Such things as these 
if thou be reconciled to God, will compose and make up 
thy story of it. Such a narrative thou couldst give of it 
thyself, upon recollection, or at least thou canst say, when 
thou readest it thus put down to thy hand, thou canst say 
these things thou hast found God hath wrought and done 
in thee. Though perhaps they may not have come into 
thy mind in the same order wherein they are here set 
down, which is less material, if thou canst truly say such 
workings as these thou hast really felt in thine own heart, 
while God was dealing with thee, for the bringing about 
this reconciliation. But if this work be not yet done, if it 
is yet to be done, then know such stages as these thou 
must pass through. And thou art to be restless in thy spi- 
rit, while thou canst yet say, such and such of these things 
are still wanting in me; I have not yet found them, my 
heart agrees not in such and such points with this narra- 
tive; I can give no such account of myself. But wait and 
strive, in hope that thou shalt yet find them, if thou per- 
sist, and do not grow negligent and indifferent, whether 
any such reconciliation to God be effected in thee or no. 
And when thou hast found it, then art thou led to consi- 
der, in the next place, . 

_ 2. God's reconciliation to thee; and inquire what that 
includes and carries in it. But here now, because his part 
lies in himself, and may for some time have no discernible 
effects upon thy soul; therefore the account hereof is not 
to be carried on in the way of the history, as the other 
might. It is doctrinally written in his own word, and so 
is the matter of thy faith, not of thy present sense, as the 
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other is. But as it is indefinitely propounded in his word, 
so it ought to be firmly believed, and without wavering, as 
a sure part of the true and faithful sayings of God, who is 
truth itself, and cannot deceive nor be deceived. And it 
ought to be believed, with particular application to thyself, 
that thus and thus he bears himself towards thee, as thy 
reconciled God; according as thou findest thy own soul 
thus truly reconciled to him. For though thy reconciliation 
to him be no cause of his reconciliation to thee, yet it isa 
most certain evidence of it. Otherwise, 

1. You would be beforehand with him in love, when as 
his word expressly says, he loves us first, 1 John iv. 19. 

2. It would be true, that he made us love him, having 
himself no love to us; when as the same word says, we 
love him, because he first loved us; viz. with that com- 
passionate love whereof you formerly heard. 

3. You would hereupon outdo him in point of love, and 
be better affected towards him than he is towards you. 

4. If any could be reconciled to God, and yet God not 
be reconciled to them, and they die in that state, it would 
be possible there might be lovers of God in hell. And 
what can be more absurd in itself? or more contrary to 
the plain word of God, that hath said, the things which 
eye hath not seen are prepared for them that love God, (1 
Cor. ii. 9.) and.that he hath promised the crown of life to 
them that love him, Jam. i. 12. All which you cannot but 
apprehend to be intolerable absurdities, and they would all 
follow, if upon such grounds as have been mentioned you 
should apprehend yourself to be reconciled to him, and 
yet disbelieve his being reconciled to you. Therefore 
having so sure a ground, upon which to apprehend he is 
reconciled to you, when you find you are reconciled to 
him ; let it now be considered what his reconciliation to 
you imports. Wherein, as in all that follows, I shall be 
very brief; that this part be not too unproportionable in 
bulk to the former gone out before it. And here two 
things in the general must be understood to be included 
in God’s being reconciled to us—1. His forgiving to us 
all the sins of our former state of enmity against him: 2. 
His receiving us into a state of amity and friendship with 
him. How great things are both these! And if you can- 
not as yet with certainty conclude that you are reconciled 
to God, as thereupon to have a present assurance of his 
having thus forgiven, and accepted you; yet yon are how- 
ever to apprehend both these as most certainly belonging 
to their state, who are reconciled to him, so as to make 
you most earnestly to covet, and endeavour to get into that 
state; as perceiving how desirable a thing it is to have 
the eternal God no longer an enemy to you, but your 
friend. ; 

1. Therefore you must apprehend God’s being reconciled 
to you, includes his forgiving you all the sins of your 
former state, wherein you lived in enmity against him. And 
of how vast compass and extent is his mercy towards you 
herein ! when you consider what you were doing, and what 
manner of life you Jed all that time ; always sinning from 
morning to night either by acting against him, or by not 
living with him, and to him! not minding him, not fearing 
him, standing in.no awe of him, never aiming to please, 
or serve, or glorify him in any thing you did, as if you 
were made for yourself, and not for him! And that your 
disobedience to him, your neglects of him, were. all 
summed up in enmity! And how monstrous a thing it was 
to be an enemy, a hater of the ever-blessed God! And to 
have all this forgiven! So his own word plainly speaks : 
Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and turn to the Lord, and he will have mer- 
cy upon him, and to our God, and he will abundantly par- 
don, Isa. lv. 7. 

And here you must understand aright what sort of par- 
don and forgiveness that is, when God is said to forgive ; 
which you must conceive of, by considering what sort of 
enmity yours was against him. The case is not as between 
equals, falling out and forgiving one another; but your 
enmity was that of an offending inferior and subject, re- 
belling against your sovereign, rightful Lord, who hath both 
right and power to punish you. And then think how ter- 
rible punishment you deserved, and were liable to! even 
an everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and from the glory of hispower, 2 Thess. i. 9. Whereupon 
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consider what it signifies for him to forgive you: and see 
now whether you do not savour those words, Blessed is 
the man; or whether the sense of your case do not make 
you cry out, as those words may be read, O the blessed- 
nesses of him, whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered! O the blessedunesses of him, to whom the Lord 
doth not impute iniquity! Of how mighty a load must it 
ease and disburden thy soul, to have thy offended Lord 
say to thee, Thou hast been sinning against me hitherto 
all thy days, when I have been all thy days doing thee 
good; thou hast done evilly against me as thou couldst, 
slighted my authority and despised my mercy; I could 
plead my rebukes against thee, with flames of fire; if I 
should whet my glittering sword, and my hand take hold 
of vengeance, how soon could I ease myself of so feeble an 
adversary, and avenge myself of so contemptible an ene- 
my! But I forgive thee: now upon thy repenting and 
turning to me with thy whole soul, I forgive thy ungodly 
prayerless life, thy having been alienated and an enemy 
in thy mind by wicked works. I forgive it to thee all! 
Thy iniquity is all pardoned, thy sin covered, I no more 
impute any thing of it tothee. What rock would not this 
melt! what stony heart would it not dissolve, and break 
in pieces! And what! canst thou now be any longer an 
unreconciled enemy, to such a sin-pardoning God? Con- 
sider here more particularly,—the properties and conse- 
quences of this forgiveness. ’ — 

1. The properties of it, as that, 

_1. It is most compassionate, an act of tender mercy and 
‘pity ; so says his own word: I will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness, Heb. viii. 12. In his love and pity he re- 
deemed, and he bare them, Isa. lxiii.9. And being full of 
compassion, he forgave their iniquity, Ps. lxxviii. 38. For 
he remembered they were but flesh, v. 39. 

2. It is perfectly free, and of mere grace. We are justi- 
fied freely by his grace, Rom. iii. 24. He invites sinners 
to come to him, even without money and without price, 
Isa. lv. 1. A great price indeed hath been paid, but by 
another hand, as we shall show when we come to the 
second head, the way wherein our Lord effects this recon- 
ciliation, in the body of his flesh through death. But no 
price is expected from us, he doth it for his own sake, as 
Isa. xliii. 25. ; 

3. It is full and entire. And that both in respect of the 
object, the sin forgiven: All manner of sin (that can be 
repented of) shall be forgiven unto men, Matt. xii. 31. I 
will pardon all their iniquities, whereby they have sinned 

"against me, Jer. xxxiil. 8. And in respect of the act of 
forgiving, it shall be so full as to leave no displeasure be- 
hind: for (as he speaks) I, even I am he that blotteth out 
thy iniquities, and there is not so much as a remembrance 
left; I will not remember thy sins, Isa. xlii. 25. Their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember no more, Heb. 
viii. 12. ; 

4, Tis often repeated:. He being full of compassion 
forgave their iniquity—yea, many a time turned he his 
anger away, Ps. lxxviii. 38. ; 

2. The consequences of this forgiveness. 

_ 1. Cessation of all acts, that have either destruction for 
their end, or enmity for their principle. In the very cove- 
nant of reconciliation, God reserves to himself a liberty of 
chastening his reconciled ones; yea, the case requiring it, 
he not only reserves the liberty, but takes upon him an 
obligation hereunto. For he expressly declares, that if 
his children forsake his law, and walk not in his judg- 
ments; then he will visit their transgression with a rod, 
and their iniquities with stripes; but that, nevertheless, he 
will not utterly take away his loving-kindness, nor suffer 
his faithfulness to fail, nor break his covenant, Ps. lxxxix. 
31—34. implying that otherwise his faithfulness would 
fail, and his covenant were broken on his part. And there- 
fore when he deals not with a people upon covenant terms, 
but as cast-aways, and as people given up, he declares: I 
will not punish your daughters, Hos. iv. 14. And why 
should they be smitten any more? Isa. i. 5. And they 
themselves own; It was good for them to have been af- 
flicted, Psal. cxix. ‘71. and that he had done it in very 
faithfulness, v.75. And his correcting them is signified 
not only to consist with love, but to proceed from it; for 
tis said, whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, Heb. xii. 
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6. And those afflictions are properly punitive, as they 
import warning to others; but not vindictive, as tending 
to the destruction of themselves ; but corrective, as intend- 
ing their own amendment, besides warning to others, which 
also those that are destructive might do. But these afflict- 
ive strokes upon his own, as they intend warning to others, 
have the general nature of punishment in them. But they 
differ in their special kind, as being to themselves correct- 
ive only, not destructive, or vindictive. But upon the 
whole, when once he is reconciled to you, he no longer 
treats you as enemies; if sometimes he see cause to afflict 
his own, he smites them not as he smites those that smote 
them, Isa. xxvii. 7. Your carriage doth not always please 
him, therefore ’tis not strange, if his dealings do not always 
please you; but after forgiveness he intends your real and 
final hurt no more. 

2. A second consequent of God’s forgiving you all your 
sins, is his seasonable manifestation hereof to you. He 
may have forgiven you, and not judge it seasonable sud- 
denly tomake it known to you: he may judge it fit to hold 
you, some time, in suspense. And when by his grace he 
hath enabled you to exercise repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus.Christ, whereupon you are ina 
pardoned state; you may yet sometime remain in doubt, 
whether you were sincere herein or no. And may not on 
a sudden put you out of doubt, but keep you a while in a 
waiting posture; as that which is more suitable to his own 
majesty and greatness, and to your own infirm and less 
established condition. He waits to be gracious, and is ex- 
alted even in showing mercy, for he is a God of judgment, 
and doth show mercy judiciously, when he judges it the 
fittest season; therefore are they blessed that wait for him, 
Isa. xxx. 18. Assurance is the privilege not-of all his 
children, but of them that are come to a more grown sta- 
ture; but in the mean time he sustains you, by hope in his 
mercy, and lets not your heart sink within you. And 
when he sees it fit, lets you know he hath accepted the 
atonement for you, which he hath enabled you to receive; 
and speaks that peace to you, whichis the fruit of his lips, 
and which he only, by speaking it inwardly to your heart, 
can create; that peace which passes all understanding, 
Isa. lvii. 18. Phil. iv.'7. and which belongs to his kingdom 
in you; with joy in the Holy Ghost, when once the foun- 
dation is laid in righteousness, Rom. xiv. 17. 

2. This reconciliation, on God’s part, not only includes 
the forgiveness of your former enmity, with all the sins of 
that fearful state wherein you then were; but also his re- 
ceiving you into a state of amity and friendship with him- 
self. And this you are to take for a great addition to the 
former. A prince may pardon to a malefactor a capital 
crime, spare his forfeited life and estate ; and yet not take 
him for a favourite and a ‘friend. But when the blessed 
God forgives his enemies, he also takes them for his friends ; 
though those are distinct things, yet they are most closely 
conjunct ; he always adds this latter to the former. 

Abraham was called the friend of God, Isa. xli. 8. 7. e. 
not only in the active sense, as now bearing a friendly 
mind towards God; but in the passive sense also, as now 
God hath a friendly mind towards him,. And upon what 
account? Some may think Abraham being a person of 
eminent sanctity, this may be said of him only upon that 
peculiar account. But see how the matter must be under- 
stood, from what we find, Jam. ii. 23. Abraham believed 
God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness, and he 
was called the friend of God; this is spoken of him, not 


as an eminent saint only, but under the common notion of 


a believer; so that the same thing is truly to be said of 
every one that believes, with a justifying faith. So saith 
our Saviour to his disciples in common: Ye are m 

friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you, John xv. 14. 
And—I have called you friends; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you, (v. 15.) 
which signifies his own friendly mind to them, And now 
consider what this friendliness towards them includes. It 

e€ . . 

ge meses Ss is the very soul of friendship. So our 
Saviour expresses his own friendliness towards them that 
are his: As my Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you; continue ye in my love, v.9. And the height of 
that love, v.13. Greater Jove than that hath no man, that 
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a man should lay down his life for his friends; though ’tis 
elsewhere further heightened, from our having been sin- 
ners and enemies, Rom. v. 8, 10. though it was then in view 
to him what he designed to make of them, viz. friends to 
him too. And so his friendship must signify further, not 
love merely, but also after-reconciliation, there mentioned, 
v. 10. 

2. A delightful, complacential love. For such is the 
love of friends, a love of delight, which they take in one 
another; as if he had said, “‘ Now I have overcome you, 
and won your hearts, I love you with that pleasantness, 
that delightful love, which is proper to the state of friend- 
ship.” So such friends are spoken to, Cant. ii. 14. O my 
dove, let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice, 
for sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance comely: and 
that book abounds with expressions of that import: Thou 
hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse. How fair 
is my love! chap. iv. 7, 9, 10, &c.- But besides what this 
friendship, as such, or as it hath in it the general notion of 
friendship, includes; consider further some particularities 
belonging to this friendship, as, 

1. How infinitely condescending it is on God’s part. 
That the high and lofty One, who inhabits eternity, who 


hath infinite fulness in himself, and could with delight live : 


alone to all eternity, as he did from all eternity, that he 
should vouchsafe to take from among his own creatures, 
such as he would make friends of; how admirable! much 
more of such creatures, apostate revolted creatures, impure 
and vile creatures! such as he hath so much to do upon, 
to make them kind and holy, that they might be capable of 
his friendship ! 

According to the usual measures of friendship, ’tis with 
those that are like, yea with equals. How transporting 
should it be to thy soul, that the great God should enter- 
tain and strike such a friendship with thee, so vile, so 
rebellious and abject as thou wast! Solomon speaks of it 
as a wonderful thing, and even exceeding all belief, that 
God should dwell, (which dwelling signifies friendly so- 
ciety,) saith he, In very deed will God dwell with men! 
such creatures as men are now become! and with men on 
earth! inthis their low and meanstate, and on this narrow, 
little, base spot; when éven the bright and spacious hea- 
vens, yea the heaven of heavens, cannot contain him, 2 
Chron. vi. 18. How wonderful a thing is this! and even 
surpassing all wonders! Is it after the manner of men? 
how far, herein, are his ways above our ways, and his 
thoughts above our thoughts! even as the heavens are 
above the earth, Isa. lv. 8: Consider, 

2. How beneficial this his friendship to us is! Many 
friends can only wish well to one another, have neither 
wisdom nor power really to befriend them; his friendship 
is most beneficial to them on whom ’tis placed, having 
all-sufficient fulness in himself to counsel, to support, to 
relieve, to supply them as the matter shall require. - 

3. How conversable he is with these his friends, being, 

1. Always present. One may have a wise and potent 
friend, but perhaps he is far off when there is greatest need 
of him. 

2. Being intimately present, with our minds and spirits. 
The Lord Jesus be with thy spirit, 2 Tim. iv. 22. He 
can be always so. The most inward friends, among men, 
can have no immediate access to one another’s spirits; but 
this is the peculiar advantage of this friend, that he can 
enter into our very souls; nothing is shut up from him. 

4. How constant is God’s friendship! He loves with an 
everlasting love, and to the end, (Jer. xxxi. 3. Isa. liv. 8. 
John xiii. 1.) when other friendships areupon slight grounds, 
easily, and often broken off. Thus far we have seen what 
this mutual recollection imports, on our part, towards 
God; and on God’s part towards us. We now come to 
consider, 

2. The way wherein our Lord Jesus Christ, the medi- 
ator between God and us, brings about this reconciliation ; 
viz. In the body of his flesh through death. The same 
thing is expressed in the 20th verse, by his making peace 
by the blood of his cross, or his shedding his blood on the 
cross. The meaning of both expressions is, that he brought 
about this reconciliation, by suffering death for us, upon 
the cross. Now because this reconciliation, as you have 
heard, includes both God’s reconciliation to us, and our 
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recoticiliation to God; and that both are effected by his 
dying upon the cross for us; we are to show how each of 
these are brought about this way. : 

1. How God’s reconciliation to us is wrought, by Christ 
dying for us. You may say, why was this the means of 
reconciling God to us? for you may think with yourselves, 
if God had a mind to be reconciled to sinners, could he 
not have been so, without letting his Son die for it? There 
are, indeed, difficulties in this matter, which are not fit to 
be brought into such a discourse as this; but I shall here 
say nothing about it but what is plain, and easy to be un- 
derstood. 

1. You can easily apprehend, that God saw it was ne- 
cessary his Son should die, in order to the saving of sinners ; 
for who can think he would ever have consented to the 
death of his most beloved Son, if he had not seen it neces- 
sary. Therefore -you must conclude it was necessary, 
whether you discern the reasons upon which it was so, or no. 

2. You can easily apprehend that the sins of men de- 
served eternal death, and that God threatened them with 
eternal death accordingly; for what death but eternal 
death can that be, which is opposed to eternal or everlast- 
ing life? (Rom. v. 21. vi. 23.) and which is executed upon 
all that are not reconciled, according to the sentence of 
the last judgment, Mait. xxv. ult. ’ 

3. You cannot but know that there were sacrifices un- 
der the law of Moses, appointed to make atonement for 
sin, and that without shedding of blood there could be no 
remission, Heb. ix. 22. 

4. ’Tis edsy to be understood, that the blood of those 
sacrifices could not take away sin, as is expressly said, 
(Heb. x. 4.) and therefore that they could not otherwise 
signify any thing, to the taking it away, than as they were 
types and shadows of that great sacrifice, that once for all 
was to be offered up for that purpose. Once in, or towards 
the end of, the world hath he appeared, to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself, Heb. ix. 26. 

5. You ean understand that as this could never have 
been, without the consent of the Father and the Son; so 
by their consent it might be, that the innocent might suffer 
for the guilty: as one may be bound, body for body, for 
another. 

6. And it is plain they did consent, God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but have life everlast- 
ing, John iii. 16. And our Lord Jesus Christ himself 
says, no man could take his life from him, 7. e. against - 
his will, for he could have twelve legions of angels to de- 
fend it, but he did lay it down, (John x. 18.) and gave 
his life a ransom for many, Matt. xx. 28. 

7. So it came to pass that our Lord Jesus suffered once, 
the just for the unjust, to bring us to God, 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
And he was made sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be the righteousness of God in him. * 

8. And hereupon when God is reconciled to sinners, he 
doth not only forgive them, but he justifies them, there 
being an equal recompense made to him; but of his own- 
providing, and therefore to us it is most free, though it was 
very costly to. Christ. So both these expressions, of the 
same thing, are put together: We are justified freely by 
his grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness in the remission 
of sins—that God might be just, and the justifier of them 
that believe in Jesus, Rom. iti. 24, 26. 

9. Thus God becomes reconciled to sinful men (not to 
every one, but to them that sincerely repent and believe) 
ma just, regular, and orderly way, most becoming his ex- 
cellent Majesty. For though he forgive sinners, that had 
affronted him, and rebelled against him; yet it is not 
without a sacrifice, and that of his own Son, a sacrifice of 
infinite value; most becoming his grace and mercy, for 
that sacrifice was of his own providing. Most becoming 
his justice, for though sin be forgiven, it is punished too; 
forgiven to us, but punished in his own Son, who con- 
sented to bear our sins in his own body on the tree, 1 Pet. 
ii. 24. Most becoming the truth of his word, for, as that 
said, without shedding of blood there could be no remis- 
sion; the most precious blood was shed that ever was, 
in order to our remission. Most becoming his infinite 
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wisdom, that found out this way of answering all purposes; 
that both he might be glorified in the highest degree, and 
yet sinners be saved. ace hath herein abounded in all 
wisdom and prudence, Eph. i. 6, 7, 8. 

2. We come now (having thus far seen how Christ’s 
dying on the cross works God’s reconciliation to us) to 
show also how it brings about our reconciliation to God. 
And here you may observe, we changed the method of 
speaking to this two-fold reconciliation, considered in it- 
self, and as the effect of Christ’s death. For though God 
is not actually reconciled to us before he hath disposed 
our hearts to a reconciliation unto him ; yet the foundation 
of his being reconciled to us, is first laid in the death of 
his Son, or inthe prospect and foresight of it; before there 
can be any disposition on our parts to such a reconciliation. 
And that being done, and it being thereby seen what this 
great sacrifice signifies to his being reconciled, whensoever 
that shall be; it comes, in the proper order, next to be 
considered which way it works, to bring about the recon- 
eiliation also.-And it works, in order hereto, these two ways. 

1. By preparing the ground of preaching the Gospel of 
reconciliation, or of Christ crucified; which must first be, 
or have been resolved on, before there could be any Gospel 
to revealhit. In this Gospel Christ is set forth as a pro- 
pitiation, through faith in his blood, Rom. iii. 25. And 
this is the proper and most apt means to work upon thy 
heart, sinner, to persuade thee to be reconciled to God. 
Looking upon him whom thou has pierced, is that thou 
mayest mourn over him, Zech. xii. 10. What should so 
melt and overcome thy heart, and make thee yield to the 
terms of reconciliation ? But he must be represented, that 
he may be looked upon ; and therefore is the preaching of 
Christ crucified, unto them that are called, the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God, (1 Cor. i. 23, 24.) the most 
powerful and the wisest method;-and which God hath 
thought fittest to win souls, and reconcile them to himself. 
Therefore it is reclxoned no less than a witchery, if they 
obey not the Gospel, who have Christ set forth before their 
eyes, as crucified among them, (Gal. iii. 1.) which setting 
forth could not be otherwise, than in the Gospel represen- 
tation. For you know Christ was not actually crucifiedin 
Galatia, but at Jerusalem; therefore, saith our Lord him- 
self, But I, if Ibe lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me, John xii. 32. This was said, (as it follows,) 
signifying what death he should die, 7. e. by being cruci- 
fied. And this, supposing a due representation of him in 
the Gospel, was in point of means to draw all men. But 
it could only be sufficient, as a means; when yet it could 
not be a means sufficient, if there were not an Agent able 
to use it tothat purpose. Therefore, 

2. Our Redeemer’s dying upon the cross did work to- 

‘wards our reconciliation, by procuring the Spirit to be 
civen, in order to the making this most apt means effectual 
to thisend. And if this sacrifice of Christ on the cross 
was necessary to the obtaining forgiveness of sins, it was, 
at least, equally necessary to obtain the giving of the Spirit, 
without which all the rest were in vain. When Christ had 
died to reconcile both (z. e. Jew and Gentile) in one body, 
by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby; and there- 
upon preached peace to them that were afar off, and to 
them that were nigh; yet it wasstill necessary that by one 
Spirit both should have access to the Father; otherwise 
they would never come at him, they would still, with im- 

lacable hearts, have kept at a distance. Therefore look- 
ing upon a crucified Christ would never have had this 
effect, io male them mourn over him, whom they had 
pierced ; if the Spirit of grace and supplication were not 
poured forth, Zech. xii. 10. They would with hard hearts 
have gazed long enough on this doleful spectacle, far 
enough from mourning; if the Spirit of Christ were not 
‘poured forth, as well as his blood. » 

And do we think that holy and pure Spirit would ever 
have been poured forth, on so impure and unholy souls, 
if the precious blood of that invaluable sacrifice had not 
‘been poured forth to procure it? Those words of the 
apostle make this plain, (Gal. iti. 13,14.) Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us, (for cursed is every one that hangeth on atree,) that the 
blessing of Abraham might reach further, come upon the 
Gentiles; that they might receive the promise of the Spirit 
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through faith. Or in their being made to believe the ever- 
blessed One was so far made a curse, that you might be 
capable of this blessing; and by it have your own enmity 
overcome, and your reconciliation brought about. There- 
fore doth our Lord direct us to pray for the Spirit, assuring 
us our heavenly Father will give that Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him, (Luke xi. 13.) as well knowing, his pouring 
forth his blood had deserved it should not any longer be 
an enclosed blessing; but which might be communicated 
to Jew and Gentile, and in his way and season be poured 
out on all flesh. Thus doth our Lord, in the body of his 
flesh through death, work out this two-fold reconciliation, 
both of God to you, and of you to God. 

And now the use follows, which must have reference 
both,—1. To the mutual reconciliation itself, You hath he 
now reconciled; and—2. To the way wherein our Lord 
Jesus brings it about, In the body of his flesh through 
death. The use weshall make of the former will be two- 
fold, (according as this reconciliation itself is two-fold, viz. 
God’s reconciliation to us, and our reconciliation to God) 
viz. to persuade us from sundry considerations,— 

1. To believe God’s reconcileableness to us—2. To be 
willing, hereupon, to be actually and speedily reconciled 
tohim. And the use which is only now intended to be 
made of the latter, is to draw from it divers additional 
considerations, by which to enforce and give further 
strength to both those mentioned exhortations, 

1. For the use of the former, the doctrine of the recon- 
ciliation itself. Inasmuch as we have shown that it con- 
tains reconciliation, on God’s part towards us, and on our 
part towards God, we must understand, ; 

1. That God’s reconciliation is asserted here, to the per- 
sons whom the apostle now mentions; and whom he had 
before described as converts, saints faithful in Christ, (ch. 
i. 1.) that Christ had reconciled them, z. e. restored them 
into a state of grace, favour, and acceptance, though they 
had been alienated, and enemies in theirminds. There- 
fore, if when they become saints, faithful, &c.God was re- 
conciled to them; while they were yet in their state of 
enmity, he was reconcileable. The plain use to be made 
of this, is—that we be persuaded to believe God’s recon- 
cileableness to sinners, offending creatures, such as had 


been strangers to him, and enemies; whatsoever bar was 


in the way, is so far removed (as we shall show from the 
second head) that he can be reconciled to such enemies, 
and will actually be so, whensoever they turn to him. This, 
sinner, is the sum of the Gospel, which thou art to believe 
ee sundry considerations, which have their ground 
ere; as, 
1. This Gospel could never be intended for these only, 
to whom the apostle now writes. Can we think there was 
one Gospel meant for Colossians, and another, or none at 
all, for Englishmen? Yea, when the apostle himself was 
converted and obtained mercy, it was for apattern to them 
that should hereafter believe, 1 Tim. i. 16. You havethe 


‘same warrant to believe, that turning to God and believ- 


ing on his Son, God will be reconciled to you as he was to 
them. 

2. This is the Gospel which God hath ever declared to 
the world, without accepting any person, wheresoever his 
written word hath come, (Isa. lv.) Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come to the waters, even he that hath no money, 
come without money, and without price, v. 1. Incline 
your ear, and come to me, hear, and your souls shall live; 
and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, v. 3. 
Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and turn to the Lord, and he will have mer- 
ey; toour God, and he will abundantly pardon. For my 
ways are not as your ways, v. 7,8. So the tenor of his 
word hath always run, “ Turn to me, and I will turn to 
you,” 2Chron. xxx. 6. Jer. iii. 12. Zech, i. 3.. Mal. iii. 7%. 
‘And is it not to be believed ? 

3. It is the Gospel which he hath confirmed, by his own 
solemn oath, (as I live saith the Lord,) having plainly 
propounded it, (Ezek. xviii. 2], 22, 23, 31, 32. He 
swears to it, (ch. xxxiii. 11.) and wilt thou not yet believe 

im? 
. 4. When after the fulness of time, it was more expressly 
revealed, that there could be no turning to God, but 
through Christ; this was the Gospel which he himself 
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preached, (Mark i, 14, 15.) and which, when he was leav- 
ing the world, he required should be preached to all the 
world, Mark xvi. 15, 16. 

5. It is given as the sum of all the counsel of God, Acts 
POR OLE ; 

6. It is the everlasting Gospel, which is to continue 
through all ages, as the stated means of regenerating and 
renewing souls, 1 Pet. i. 23, 24, 25. 

7. It is this Gospel which God blesses, and makes effect- 
ual to this purpose. When, herein, the love and kindness 
of God to men appear, then (not by works of righteousness 
which they have done) but of his mercy he saves them by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, Tit. iii. 4, 5. His mercy revealed, softens and 
changes their hearts; so that by the exceeding great and 
precious promises, contained in this Gospel, they are made 
partakers of a divine nature, 2 Pet. 1. 4. 

8. But it is by believing it becomes effectual to any 
blessed purpose. It is the power of God to salvation, to 
every one that believes, (Rom. i.16.) but to them that be- 
lieve it not, it is without power, and effects nothing. It 
works effectually on every one that believes, (1 Thess. 11. 
13.) but hath no efficacy when it is not believed. Much 
people, believing, were turned to the Lord, (Acts xi. 23.) 
but where there is no believing there is no turning. 

9. Where it is not believed it hardens. We are there- 
fore warned to take heed of the evil heart of unbelief, lest 
we be hardened. (Heb. iii. 12, 13.) and are told those har- 
dened ones that fell in the wilderness, were such as be- 
lieved not, and that could not enter into Canaan (the type 
of heaven) because of unbelief, (v. 18, 19.) and that the 
Gospel could not profit them because it was not mixed 
with faith, ch. iv. 2. 

10. It is in the same context mentioned, as a most pro- 
voking wickedness, to disbelieve this Gospel of his. That 
sin was therefore said to be the provocation, (Heb. iii. 15.) 
and referring to the same time, the great God says; How 
long will this people provoke? how long ere they believe 
me? (Numb. xiv. 11.) when their not believing his willing- 
ness to do.better for them, than only to bestow upon them 
an earthly Canaan, was their most provoking wickedness. 

11. The not believing of this Gospel of his, is under- 
stood to be giving God the lie, (1 John v. 10.) as believ- 
ing it is setting to our seal that he is true, John iii. 33. 
But what inducement is it possible he can have to lie to 
his own creatures, who is himself all-sufficient; and who 
hath them absolutely in his power? Or what man would 
lie for lying sake, having no inducement? It is therefore 
impossible for God to lie, as being inconsistent with the 
universal perfections of his nature; and therefore to im- 
pute falsehood to him, is highest blasphemy. And after all 
this, sinner, darest thou disbelieve God’s reconcileableness 
to thee, upon his own declared terms; when here. the 
whole business sticks, of reconciliation between him and 
thee ? But there are yet other considerations to this pur- 
pose, to persuade thy belief of God’s reconcileableness to 
thee, from the 

2. Head of discourse, the way of our Lord’s bringing 
about this reconciliation, viz. in the body of his flesh 
through death. And here his reconcileableness must be 
understood to signify two things :—the possibility of God’s 
being reconciled to sinners,—his willingness to be recon- 
ciled. And the death of his Son upon the cross, in order 
hereto, affords considerations to evince both. 

1. The possibility of the thing, which this sacrifice 
proves to be possible, because it makes it so. "When the 
apostle asserts, that without shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin, (Heb, ix. 22.) and that it was impossible 
the blood of bulls and goats should take it away, (ch. x. 4.) 
and that, therefore, our Lord came to take it away, in that 
body prepared for him, (v. 5, 6.) he therein implies it to 
be impossible to be otherwise taken away, than by this 
blood shed upon the cross; nothing, indeed, being possi- 
ble to God, which becomes him not. And it became him 
not otherwise to effect this design, and bring many sons 
io glory, but by the sufferings of this his Son. It was, 
therefore, not possible upon other terms, (Heb. ii: 10.) but 
jin this way it was possible, upon the account of these se- 
yera] things concurring; 

I, The rich and infinite value and fulness of this sacri- 
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fice. The blood that was herein shed, and the life that was 
laid down, though of a man, yet were the blood and life of 
such a man as was also God, (Acts xx. 28. 1 John iii. 16.) 
a man that was God’s own fellow, Zech. xiii. 7. As it 
was God that was offended, so it was God that did satisfy 
for the offence. 

2, He was nearly allied to us, as a Redeemer ought to 
be. Because we were partakers of flesh and blood, he took 
part with us of the same, (Heb. ii. 14, 15.) therefore as 
man did offend, man suffered for it. 

3. He freely consented hereto, both to become man, and 
to suffer for man, Phil. ii. 6, 7,8. John x. 18. 

4. He had no sin of his own to suffer for, 2 Cor. v. 21. 
and as many other scriptures speak. nal 

5. He was, by a special, divine law, commissioned 
hereunto. Therefore his laying down his life, was in itself 
no illegal act. He had power to lay down his life, having 
received a commandment for it from the Father, John x. 
18. He came, having God’s law, to this purpose, in his 
heart, Psal. xl. 6, 7, 8. 

6. He was fully accepted herein above, his sacrifice 
having a sweet-smelling odour with it, unto God; because 
satisfying his justice, it made way for the free exercise of 
his grace and love, Eph. v. 2. ‘Therefore, sinner, canst 
thou disbelieve or doubt the very possibility of God’s be- 
ing reconciled tothee, upon his own declared terms; when 
so extraordinary a course was taken that he might be re- 
conciled ? 

2. And thou hast as great reason to believe his willing- 
ness to be reconciled, considering-that this was consented 
to on purpose. God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, might 
not perish, John iii. 16. Now consider, was his own 
Son given for what he was not willing of? his only-be- 
gotten Son! his very image! (Heb. i. 2.) the Son of his 
delights, always dear to him! (Prov. viii. 30.) and who 
was especially dear to him for this very reason! John x. 
17. Yea, and that it was the very cry of his blood from 
the cross, O forgive, forgive this repenting, believing 
sinner, be reconciled to him, O Father, for the sake of thy 
dying Son! And yet was he unwilling ? What could induce 
him who is love itself, to give up such a Son, to so bitter, 
bloody, and ignominious sufferings, but his willingness to 
be reconciled to sinners ? It were a blasphemy against the 
ever-blessed nature and being of God, to imagine he would 
have his most beloved Son suffer for suffering’s sake ! 
And for what other end could it be? And there is as lit- 
tle reason to. doubt the issue, but that, being an enemy, 
thou wast reconciled by the death of his Son; being re- 
conciled, thou shalt be saved by his life, Rom. v.10. It 
therefore remains to press the 

2. Exhortation, which you may take in the apostle’s 
words, (2 Cor. v. 20.) We, the ambassadors of Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us, do pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. Now that is put out of 
doubt, that God justly and honourably can be reconciled 
to you, (without which it had been impossible,) and that 
he is most unquestionably willing; are you yet unwilling 
to be reconciled to him? Consider both this reconciliation 
itself, brought about with some, You hath he reconciled; 
and the way of it, In the body of his flesh through death. 

1. Some have been reconciled, that have been alienated 
and enemies in their minds by wicked works. Whereupon 
bethink yourselves, 

1. Have you any greater reason to be implacable to- 
wards the blessed God, than those Colossians ? why should 
you be more wicked enemies 2? 

2. Can you better maintain your cause against God 2 
are you more able to stand against all the power of his 
wrath which you so little know ? Psal. xc. 11. 

3. Can you better bear the loss and want of the comforts 
of his love, while you live? to have the great God for 
your friend? to whom you have free recourse, and may 
pour out your souls daily ? upon whom you may cast all 
your cares? with whom you may walk in friendly love 
and may converse with him every day ? . ; 
__ 4. Can you less need his supports ina dying hour? Will 
it be easy to you to die unreconciled? and afterwards to 
appear convicted, unrecencileable enemies before the tri- 
bunal of your Judge? and then to have no advocate, no 
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intercessor to plead for you? When he himself must be 
yout condemning Judge, and shall only say, O that thou 

adst known, in the day of thy visitation, the things that 
did belong to thy peace ? but now they are hid from thy 
eyes, Luke xix, 42, 44. 

2. But we are further to persuade this reconciliation, to 
God, from the way wherein our Lord effects it: In the 
body of his flesh, through death, or by dying a sacrifice 
upon the cross. And now you know this, will you not yet 
be reconciled to him? Consider, 

1. You will herein frustrate and make insignificant to 
yourself, the highest demonstration that could be given of 
God’s good-will towards you. God so loved the world, 
&e, (John iii. 16.) and what could our Lord himself have 
done more to testify his gwn love? For greater love hath 
no man, than to lay down his life for his friends, John xv. 
13. Yea, for those that were not so before, but wicked 
enemies; only that thereby they might be made friends, 
Rom. v. 8. And what could it signify to you, to repre- 
sent the divine love to you by so costly a demonstration, 
if it do not gain your love? 

2. And what could be so apt a means, sinner, to break 
thy heart, and conquer all thy former enmity, as to behold 
thy Redeemer dying upon the cross for thee? They shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and mourn, Zech. 
xii. 10. And I, if I be lift up, will draw all men to me; 
which our Lord said, signifying what death he should die, 
by being lift up on the cross, John xii. 32, 33. Now what 
dost thou think of thyself, if such a sight will not move 
thee? An earthly, carnal, worldly mind, is declared over 
and over to be enmity against God, Rom. viii. 7. James 
iv.4. But how remarkable is it, that such a temper of 
mind should be so peculiarly signified to import enmity to 
the cross of Christ! Phil. iii. 18,19. I tell you of such, 
weeping, saith the apostle, that do even continue their 
enmity even in the face of the cross! and who even by 
that itself are not overcome! 
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_3. If thou wilt not be reconciled, Christ did, as to thee, 
die in vain, thou canst be nothing the better. Think what 
it must come to, that so precious blood (infinitely exceed- 
ing the value of all corruptible things ; silver and gold, &c, 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19.) should be shed, to redeem and save such 
as thou, and yet do thee no good! 

4. If thou continue to the last unreconciled, it not only 
doth thee no good, but it must cry and plead most terribly 
against thee. Blood-guiltiness is a fearful thing ? ‘What 
must it be to be guilty of such blood! If thou wert guilty 
of the blood of thy father, thy child, or of the wife of thy 
bosom, how would it astonish thee! But to be guilty of 
the blood of the Son of God! How canst thou live under 
it? If thou wert guilty of all the innocent blood that ever 
was shed, since the creation of the world, it were not com- 
parable to the guilt of this blood ! 

5. But if thou come to Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaks better 
things than the blood of Abel, as a reconciled believing 
penitent ; thou wilt also come and be adjoined to the ge- 
neral assembly, to the church of the first-born written in 
heaven, to the innumerable company of angels, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24. O 
the joy in heaven that willbe concerning thee! And O the 
fulness of thy own joy, into which thou shalt enter at last: 
for consider, 

6. And in the last place, what follows in the latter part 
of this verse, that is, that thou wilt be presented, by thy 
Redeemer, holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable in 
the sight of God, as if thou hadst never offended, and 
never been an enemy. All thy former transgressions, that 
have overwhelmed thee with just sorrow, shall all be over- 
whelmed in that kind, paternal joy, as for the returning 
prodigal; This my son was lost, and is found. And th 
having been so long alienated, and an enemy in thy min 
by wicked works, will all be forgotten and swallowed up 
in the embraces of infinite, everlasting love! 


A SERMON, 
PREACHED ON THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER, 1703. 





READER, ; : : we : - 
Tuis discourse was preached without any the least thought of its being made more public; and a considerable time 


passed afterwards, without any such intention. I thought it, indeed, too uncomposed to appear in the world; but in a 
matter of no worse consequence, I make no diffictilty of acknowledging, that I at length chose rather to follow the 
judgment of the many hearers, that moved for this further publication, than my own. Therefore, amidst much other 
business, and great infirmities, that are sufficiently monitory to me to be unconcerned for the gratifying of curiosity, 


in myself, or in any others, I so far revised it, as very imperfect memorials would enable me. 


If any where it be 


somewhat enlarged, that can be no prejudice to them that heard it; and much less to them that heard it not. 
That it may be of some use to direct our thanksgivings, (and supplications also,)so as, without the neglect of lower 


and subservient mercies, they may have principal respect to blessings of the hi 
prayer of an earnest well-willer to the true prosperity of the Christian church, 


ghest value, is the serious desire and 
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COLOSSIANS I. 13. 


WHO HATH DELIVERED US FROM THE POWER O* DARKNESS, AND HATH TRANSLATED US INTO THE 
KINGDOM OF HIS DEAR SON, 


You already know, that the occasion of our assembling 
together this day is two-fold; to commemorate some for- 
mer national mercies, and deliverances from certain very 
considerable efforts of that power of darkness, which is 
peculiar to the devil’s kingdom; and also, to prepare for 
the commemoration, at the approaching season, of the 
much more general mercy of our common redemption, in 
the observation of a solemn rite belonging to the kingdom 
of Christ. The two parts of this text give us an apt and 
suitable ground for each of these. For giving God thanks, 
for great former mercies; and preparation for that design- 
ed holy solenmity. 

We begin, fur the former of these purposes, with the 
first part of te text, ‘Who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness.” And that we may see how accom- 
modate this will be to the former mentioned purpose (as 
comprehended within the import of this clause, and but 
comprehended, it being of much greater latitude) some 
things I must previously note to you. As, 

1, That there is a kingdom manifestly implied in these 
words, ‘‘ The power of darkness,” unto-whick the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son is opposite. And, 

2, That this kingdom can be no other thanthe devil’s 
kingdom, whom our Lord himself doth own to have a 
kingdom. If Satan be divided against himself, how then 
can his kingdom stand? Matt. xii. 26. These are our 
Lord’s own words, and joined, in that context, with what 
sufficiently intimates that kingdom to be directly opposite 
to his own. 

3. That the distinguishing characters of these two op- 
posite kingdoms, the kingdom of the devil, and the king- 
dom of God’s dear Son, are darkness, and light; the one 
is a kingdom of darkness, and the other is a kingdom of 
light. ‘The devils are called the rulers of the former, so 
stigmatized, Eph. vi. 12. principalities, and powers, and 
the rulers of the darkness of this world. Our Lord’s is im- 
plied to be a kingdom of light, in the words immediately 
foregoing ; Giving thanks unto the Father, who hath made 


a It being our usual monthly season of preparation for the Lord’s supper. 








us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light ; who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
&c. It isa kingdom they are to inherit, Matt. xxv. 34. 
In its most perfect state it comprehends brightest light, 
purity, and glory: as the opposite kingdom, consummate, 
is utter darkness. And so are the beginnings and first 
principles of each. Ye were darkness, now are light in 
the Lord—Eph. v. 8. Both are seen, in the unconverted 
and converted state ; to turn them from darkness to light, 
and (which shows that darkness to be satanical) from the 
power of Satan unto God, Acts xxvi. 18. As what their 
inheritance is hereupon to be, the next words show, that 
they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them that are sanctified. And yet again, 

4, That the darkness, which characterizes the devil’s 
kingdom, includes those things that are directly opposite 
unto those included in the light, which characterizes the 
kingdom of Christ. The light that characterizes the king- 
dom of Christ, includes these two things, truth and holi- 
ness. 

These are the principal things comprehended in the no- 
tion of light, as it is characteristical of the kingdom of the 
Son of God. The light of truth, objectively revealed, and 
subjectively received, the frame of Christian doctrine, with 
the knowledge and belief thereof; and the light of holi- 
ness, so shining in the lives of Christians, that men may 
see their good works, Matt. v. 16. Accordingly the 
darkness, that doth characterize the devil’s kingdom, doth 
comprehend it in falsehood and wickedness. 

It comprehends in it all manner of falsehood, truth ob- 
secured and perverted, ignorance, error, deceit, blindness of 
heart, (Eph. iv. 18.) a wilful overlookingof the great and 
most necessary truths, which the souls of men are, above 
all other, concerned to take in, and admit into, their inward 
parts. And it comprehends wickedness in the whole com- 
pass of it; wickedness against God, all manner of impiety, 
idolatry, blasphemy, neglect and profanation of the ordi- 
nances and institutions, wherein he claims to be worship. 
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ped, in the proper seasons thereof. Wickedness against 
men, all comprehended and summed up in their hatred of 
one another. He that hateth his brother, is in darkness, 
even diabolical; for they-who emerge, and are recovered 
out of it, are said to have overcome the wicked one, 1 
John ii. 11,13, And both these sorts of wickedness are 
put together, Rom. xiii. 12, 13. Let us cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. And 
those works of darkness are said to be chambering, wan- 
tonness, rioting, drunkenness, strife, and envying. And 
Eph. v. 11. We are warned to have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them. 
Which works are (ver. 3. and.4.) said to be fornication, 
uncleanness, covetousness, (which is also said to be idola- 
try,) filthiness, foolish talking, &c. as things that bar us 
from any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ, or of God. 
And Christians are therefore forbidden to be partakers 
therein, (ver. 7.) because they are light, and children of 
light, ver. 8. _ And as ’tis, 1 Thess. v. 5. of the day, not of 
the night, nor of darkness. They are of the opposite king- 
dom, and must walk conformably thereto. Our way being 
thus far plain, we go on to add, 

_ 5. That the power which the devil exerts and exercises, 
in this darkness, is two-fold: first, spiritual and internal , 
secondly, secular and external. 

1. There is a spiritual power which he exercises in this 
darkness, acting more immediately upon the minds and 
The God of this world blinds their minds, 
who believe not, 2 Cor. iv.4. And he is said to be the 
spirit that works in the children of disobedience, Ephes. 
u. 2. And the impenitent, such as have not hitherto re- 
pented and turned to God, it is said, He leads them cap- 
tive at his will, 2.Tim. ii. 26. And, 

2. There is a secular power which he also exerts, in the 
midst of that darkness that he hath brought upon this 
world, relating, as far as he can obtain leave, to the bodies 
of men, and their external concernments and affairs; and 
not only of particular persons, but of nations and kingdoms, 
especially where he observes any design to be more 
directly formed against his kingdom, and interest in this 
world; he thereupon comes to be engaged m a more open 
and explicit opposition. And so when he is the author of 
this or that bodily or outward affliction, to a particular 
person, as he can obtain divine permission; this is an ef- 
fort of his power, in the midst of that darkness. Such as 
are rescued out of his kingdom, his design is to vex, be- 
cause he cannot destroy them, whom he cannot mortally 
touch; viz. such as are born of God, and have a new 
creature, by that divine birth, the wicked one touches them 
not, (1 John v, 18.) 7. e. not mortally, to make them sin 
unto death, as ver. 16. But if he can however have leave 
to touch them in their bodies, or external concernments, he 
will rather do that than nothing; ruin them he cannot, but 
he will afflict them as he can. Therefore is he said to go 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ; 
which is there meant, immediately, in reference to their 
external concernments, as will appear if you observe the 
context, 1 Pet. y. 8. For it follows in the 9th verse, 
Whom resist steadfast in the faith, knowing that the same 
afflictions are accomplished in your brethren, that are in 
the world. ’Tis true, being uncertain of the event, 
he hath a further aim, to overthrow their faith, and by his 
roaring to fright them out of their religion; therefore ’tis 
said, Whom resist steadfast in the faith, defeat his final 
design. But as the means to his end, when he roars likea 
lion against any of the servants of Christ, itis with design 
to bring themzinto the most afflicted condition he can: 
that so he may, at least make them signify the less in that 
state of opposition wherein they are engaged against him, 
in the world. So you find the imprisonment of Christ’s 
servants imputed to Satan, Rev. 11.10. The devil shall 
cast some of you into prison, and you shall have tribulation 
for ten days, which some understand of the ten persecu- 
tions. Whatever the devil meant, God intended their trial, 
as ‘tis there saidy and the demonstration of the victorious 
power of the divine principle, their faith, and his Spirit in 
them, that being tried, it might be found unto praise and 
glory—l Pet. i. 7. And we cannot but doubt he let Job 
come on the stage, as his champion to combat Satan, who 
was the prime author of his manifold calamities; his ac- 
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cuser first, and his persecutor afterwards. He accuseth 
him of want of integrity, Doth Job serve God for nought ? 
(chap. i. 9.) and at the same time complains of his own 
want of power to come at him: Hast thou not made a 
hedge about him, and about his house, and about all that 
he hath on every side ? ver. 10, "Whereupon, for the trial 
of Job’s fidelity and patience, God puts all he had into the 
devil’s power, his person only excepted, which as yet he 
mustnottouch; manifest therefore it is, the devil animated 
the Sabeans and Chaldeans to take away his oxen and 
asses, and to slay his servants with the edge of the sword ; 
(ver. 14, 15, 18.) that kindled the fire in the lower heavens, 
that burnt up his sheep and servants; (ver. 16.) that raised 
the storm from the wilderness, that smote the four corners 
of the house, where his sons and his daughters were eating 
and drinking, and buried them in its ruins, ver. 18. And 
we are expressly told that it was the devil, upon his en- 
larged licence, that smote him with those venomous boils, 
chap. ii. 7. It was the devil that bound that daughter of 
Abraham eighteen years, Luke xiii. 16. It was the devil 
that brought upon the Christian church, the famed ten 
persecutions, under the pagan Roman empire, understood 
to be meant by the great red dragon, Rev. xii. 3. Whence, 
also, he wears that very name, ver. 9. The great red dragon 
was cast out, that old serpent called the devil, and Satan. — 
These aresome of those efforts, amidst that darkness, where- 
in the devil hath and uses so great power. But yet further, 

6. It is manifestly a far greater deliverance to be freed 
from his spiritual power, and the horrid effects thereof, than 
from that which he may use in reference to our outward 
concernments. 

Therefore now, upon these mentioned considerations, on 
this former part of the text, that we may apply it suitably 
to our present purpose, these two things are to be asserted 
and evinced—1. That to be delivered from the devil’s 

ower, in external respects, is a real and great deliverance: 
ut that—2. To be delivered from his power, in spiritual 
respects, is a much greater deliverance. 

l. That to be delivered from the devil’s power, in exter- 
nal respects, either personal or national, is a real and very 
great deliverance. We are tolook uponthat deliverance, 
which this day we more particularly commemorate, now 
almost a hundred years ago, as a defeated plot of the devil. 
It carries that manifest aspect with it to every eye, a con- 
trivance formed, and designed to be executed, by the sub- 
tlety and power of the prince of the darkness of this world. 
I necd not repeat the narrative of it, being sufficiently 
known to you, or may he read in our histories; but nothing 
can be plainer, than that here was a design and plot of 
hell and devils, contrived in the dark, and so to have been 
executed, till the execution itself should have brought it to 
light. For what darkness, but that of hell, could have so 
much fire in it? so much of destructive rage and fury ? 
And though there was hazard in the undertaking to the in- 
strumental actors, what did the devil care what became of 
them? If his main design succeeded, he had been a great 
gainer, and glutted his ravenous appetite ; if it succeeded 
not, but turned upon the heads of the undertakers, he had 
been no loser, but only less a gainer, having some prey 
however to feed, but not satiate a devouring appetite, 
which must be eternally insatiable. And what can be 
more devil-like ? “ 

And what was the deliverance, by which God did again 
signalize this very day fifteen years ago, but a repetition of 
the samemercy ? The sameinsubstance, though different 
in circumstance. “It was from the same enemy, the same 
invisible and the same visible enemy, that we were pre- 
served then, and more lately since. And what is our con- 
tinued peace and quiet hitherto, but the same mercy con- 
tinued, under the care and conduct of our present sove- 
reign? It ispreservation from the same enemy, and from 
the powers of the same darkness, that we continue hitherto 
to enjoy. And this mercy is not only real, but great, both 
in itself great, and great in respect of what it encloses, and 
subserves. In itself, for it is preservation from a great ~ 
enemy, the greatest in all the world: a daring one, that 
feared not to contend perpetually with the Almighty, and 
without hope of self-advantage ; who loves mischief there- 
fore for mischief’s sake, and working with mighty power, 
and power that works in such darkness, as to us mortals 
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but even from humanity too, that is to be found in the 
temper of their spirits. _ ' ie tat 

1. The great infatuation that is upon their minds. It 
appears that they are under strong delusions, potent, effi- 
cacious ones, they are most effectually deluded. And of 
this I could give many instances, but shall content myself 
only with the mention of two. — “iy ; 

I. That great fundamental wild conceit, which they have 
laid at the bottom of their whole enchanted fabric, by 
which one would wonder, how they could hope to impose 
on any part of the rational world, or could be imposed 
upon themselves, that all the power they claim, and use, to 
the disturbance of mankind, and oppression of the Chris- 
tian church, they pretend to have by deputation from our 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ, and by succession from the 
holy apostle Peter. By deputation from Christ; as if they 
were his deputies, in doing such monstrous work as this ! 
as if Christ had deputed them to destroy Christianity, to 
render it a ridiculous thing, by their inserted fooleries; 
and odious, by their barbarous cruelties. That he, who 
was the light of the world, should appoint them to over- 
spread it with darkness! That he, who so freely shed his 
blood to redeem it, had commissioned them so copiously 
to shed human and Christian blood. To make even his 
church, the temple of the living God, a shambles and 
slaughter-house,. and affright the rest of mankind from 
coming near it; who yet could be as little safe in decli- 
ning it, if they were within the reach of their arm ! What 
fearful havock did they make, unprovoked, in America, as 
soon as they could get any footing there; destroying mul- 
titudes of (towards them) harmless, innocent creatures, and 
who (as strangers) received them with all possible kind- 
ness, even to the number of no less than forty millions ; 
as hath been acknowledged by some of their own his- 
torians. b Their kings and princes were put to death, with 
most exquisite torture, upon the unjustifiable pretence of 
their being infidels; but with design to male them con- 
fess their gold and treasure, which they did but suspect 
they concealed. By these inhuman cruelties they laid 
waste whole fruitful countries, and turned well-peopled 
lands into mere deserts. And what other tendency could 
this have, than to engage the nations of the earth against 
Christians, and Christianity itself, as a thing by. no means 
to be endured in the world; and were such multitudes 
destroyed by Christ’s direction, and to propagate the Chris- 
tian faith! And what commotions, wars, and bloodshed 
did they introduce into that large country of Habassia, dis- 
turbing that quiet and peaceful empire, though Christian, 
only because it would not be Roman !* And have we 
not reason to add the many horrid tragedies acted by them, 
more within our neaf notice, in the several parts of Eu- 
rope, and in this kingdom particularly ; and that all this 
should be pretended to be done by a power derived from 
Christ! in so open and contemptuous opposition to the 
laws and spirit of Christ! the design of his coming into 
this world! and the very genius and natural tendency of 
Christianity itself! The things themselves are full of black 
horror. But that they should be said to be done in that 
name, speaks the most monstrous impudence and infa- 
tuation! As if Christ had changed names with the devil, 
and laying aside that of a Saviour, had chosen to be called 
Abaddon, or Apollyen, the common destroyer of mankind. 
And having changed his mind, and his very nature, did 
now set himself to counteract and defeat the design for 
which he came into the world! 

And that they have this power, by succession from St. 
Peter, is as idle and absurd a pretence. If he were their 
predecessor, they were sure very unsuitable successors. 
Did he ever go before them in such work? What pre- 
cepts, what footsteps of his have they followed? Did he 
ever claim a power to annul, at his own pleasure, the laws 
and ordinances of his Master and Lord? to amass trea- 
sures, to accumulate dignities, acquire ample revenues, to 
dispose of crowns and sceptres, and, as he should think 
fit, to dethrone or unthrone the princes and potentates of 
this earth ? 

If he had.such pores what is that to them? How came 
they by it from him? was it because he was bishop of 
Rome, that therefore the assumed, usurped name, without 


¢ Of which see Ludolphus, and at large, D. Geddes Ethiop. histor, 


isimpenetrable. And great in respect of what it encloses, 
and is subservient unto; for it encloses the precious Gospel 
of our Lord, yet continued unto us, and all the ordinances 
thereof, and allthe gracious communications we partake in, 
by, and through them; and is subservient to their true and 
proper design. And therefore mercy, of that kind, ought 
to be looked upon as real, and very great, which way so- 
ever you consider it. We should therefore take heed of 
being guilty of so vile ingratitude, as not to commemorate, 
with a suitable impression upon our spirits, this sort of 
mercies, which were the foundation of the mercies we have 
in so long a course enjoyed; for former mercies are funda- 
mental to later ones. ‘The expression is very emphatical, 
and worthy our most serious regard, which we have, Psal. 
Ixxxix. 2, For I have said, mercy shall be built np for 
ever. And how is mercy said to be built up, but as former 
mercies are ftindamental to later ones? Thus are the 
present mercies, that we enjoy this day, founded upon the 
mercies of former days, such as we ought joyfully and 
thankfully to recount, with delight and praise; remember- 
ing the years of the right hand of the Most High. But yet, 

2. I must also note to you, that however we are to 
esteem mercies, of that kind, viz, deliverances from the ex- 
ternal power of the prince of darkness, real, and very great 
mercies ; we are yet to account deliverance from the spirit- 
ual power, exerted inthat darkness, much greater. I hope 
all your minds and hearts will close with me in this, as 
soon as you hear it, it carrying its own light and evidence 
in itself. For if you do but compare the cases of them who 
have been all along the authors of those great calamities 
and miseries, to the inhabitants of this lower world, and 
especially to the church of Christ in it, with theirs that 
have been the sufferers, upon the most peculiar account ; 
you cannot but say, the portion and lot of the sufferers is 
most unspeakably rather to be chosen. We know who 
have been the authors of those great calamities in the 
world, and in the church of God in it, for many ages by- 
past ; the same who were to have been the authors of our 
intended destruction. And in taking a view of their case, 
let us consider both their character, and theirdoom; both 
which you may find set down together, in one place, viz. 
2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, 12. 

1. Their character, which is really enough to fright any 
man that is but.master of his own reason, to see how and 
in what way they have abandoned and lost theirs, to be- 
hold men so stigmatized, as indeed they have marked out 
themselves: they whose coming is after the working of 
Satan, with all power; here is the devil’s power at work 
in them, the horrid cause of their stupendous dementation. 
The effects do follow: and by them in signs, and lying 
wonders, among all which wonders the greatest wonder is 
themselves; that the thing called man in them should be 
so metamorphosed, and transformed into so brutal and 
diabolical a monster! so destitute of understanding, so 
full of malignity, (as we shall further see, by and by,) and 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness. So far their charac- 
ter is continued, and it partly further follows, interwoven 
with some part of their present doom; as also their final 
doom is both interserted, and distinctly expressed. There- 
fore take into their character, their being under strong de- 
lusion, the energy of deceit, as the Greek signifies, to be- 
lieve a lie; spoken indefinitely, to note that any the most 
absurd figment they can be imposed upon to believe, that 
God sends them, as belonging to their doom, we shall con- 
sider afterwards. And we might enlarge their character, 
by taking in from ver. 3. that they are apostates, such as 
were fallen away from a state of excellency; and spoken 
of as one person, from their oneness in spirit and design, 
as a man of sin, a son of perdition (capable of the active, 
as well as passive sense.) And ver. 4. who opposes, exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, sits in his.temple, is 
worshipped as God. And ver. 8. the wicked or lawless 
one. This is their character that are, and have been, 
through many centuries of years, the authors of the mise- 
ries and calamities the church of God hath suffered, and 
partly doth suffer, and is endangered by at this day. In 
this their character, I shall take notice of two things. 

1. Of the great infatuation that is upon their minds. 2. 
Of the monstrous degeneracy, not from Christianity only, 
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the apostolical office, and the (inseparable) spirits, and spi- 
ritual power, acts, and design, could create them such ? 
As well might the habit make a monk, or a beard a philo- 
sopher; by their fruits and avorks they are to be known. 
Our Lord reckoned himself sufficiently to have. refuted 
their vain pretence, who gloried in being Abraham’s suc- 
cessors, by telling them, So did not Abraham, John viii. 
40. But all their learning, wit, and sophistry will never 
answer what hath been written,4 to make it highly proba- 
ble that St. Peter was never at Rome, much less sat twenty- 
five years there. It must therefore be a strong delusion 
must make them build so mighty a fabric, upon so infirm 
and weak a foundation. 

2. The other thing I shall instance in, is their worship- 
ping a piece of bread as a deity. Whata strange infatua- 
tion is that, that one cannot distinguish a piece of bread 
from a god, or an object of worship! And to believe this 
against the most irrefragable reason, and common sense, 
and without any pretence from Scripture, more plausible 
than it would be tosay, the sun in the firmament is a god, 
or that a buckler, which one turns with his hand this way 
or that, and wherewith men defend themselves in battle, is 
a deity, or an object of worship; because God is said in 
Scripture to be a sun and a shield: with a thousand like 
instances that might be given. 

2. But we are to consider also, as we proposed, and as 
belonging to the character of these men, the monstrous de- 
generacy, not from Christianity only, but also from com- 
mon humanity itself, that appears in the temper of their 
spirits. ‘This depends upon the former, which could not 
be spoken of, without some excursion into this; but they 
are distinct things, and therefore the latter requires to be 
distinetly but briefly touched upon. And this depraved- 
ness of their spirits is that which is unspeakably more 
horrid, Gf any thing can be thought to be more so,) that 
men, and who profess themselves Christians, could impose 
it upon themselves to be so barbarously bloody and cruel, 
to every one that is not so stupidly foolish in these things 
as themselves, that they would destroy all the rest of man- 
kind, if it were in their power, for not agreeing with them 

-in the same sentiments; though to agree with them, I 
must disagree with myself, and with all other men that 
have yet their reason and their-senses left them, and the 
faith of Christians, in other points, most essential to reli- 
gion. If I will not believe that they are deputed by Christ, 
as the successors of St. Peter, to do what they please, in 
secular governments, and religion ; if I will not believe a 
piece of bread ought to be worshipped as God; I am to 
be tortured to death, for this my disbelief! which is so 
horrid a transformation of a human creature, as no power 
of thought can frame an idea of any thing more monstrous, 
throughout the world! viz. a Christian, because he is so, 
must be made the common butcher of mankind! to de- 
stroy as many human lives as he can reach! For if this 
treatment be for this reason deserved, it ought to take 
place to our utmost every where. Whence also is to be 
collected; that men might, had they not been Christians, 
have been sociable, kind, friendly, and have lived quietly 
and pleasantly with one another! So that Christian reli- 
gion is the transforming principle, and obliges men to be 
the destroyers of their brethren, as much as in them lies; 
and with exquisite torment, that of burning alive, such as 
common humanity would abhor to use towards a beast. 
And besides, the tortures of their inquisition must be 
thought a thousand times worse than burning for an hour 
or two! And let now this matter be impartially considered, 
doth it not already appear, that the authors of such mise- 
ries and calamities to the rest of men, and the rest of 
Christians, especially such as are sincere, are in much 
worse case than the poor sufferers ? We cannot but judge 
so, on the following accounts. ee 

1. Here is a transformation, of minds, The minds of 
men, of reasonable creatures, are transformed into the most 
horrid things; 7. e. they are turned, excepting the mere 
human shape,(and every one that understands what belongs 
to the human essence, easily apprehends how little mere 
external shape doth, to the making of a man,) they are 
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turned into ravenous wild beasts, into lions, tigers, bears, 
wolves, destroying and tearing in pieces whatever comes in 
their way. And do but consider, were it not a much more 
eligible thing to have the nature of man, the understanding 
of man, common humanity remaining, though the external 
shape were altered; than to have the shape of a man re- 
maining, but to be in the temper of one’s mind a tiger, a 
bear, ravaging and destroying wheresoever one goes? Such 
are set up as potents, prodigies, and as monitory signs, 
both to astonish mankind, that the impression may be 
deeper and more permanent; and thereupon to warn them, 
seasonably to repress the beginnings of any such disposi- 
tion, fearing whither it may grow. And therefore to con- 
sider, with dread, how fearful a thing it is that there should 
be such a sort of creatures, in human shape, as can take 
delight in tormenting them that never did or wished them 
harm; as with pleasure can torture others, for no other 
cause but merely because they take the same liberty of 
thought, which as a common right themselves assume ; 
and cannot be of their opinion, against common sense, and 
the common reason of mankind, and without pretence any 
way. Ifamanwere to express his sense as to this matter, 
in a solemn prayer to the Almighty, would he not say: 
Lord, let me rather be the most monstrous deformed crea- 
ture, in external shape, that ever was produced in this 
world; only let me have in me a right, nor give me up to 
a reprobate, mind! And what can we conceive more 
essential to man, than these two things, reason, and love; 
and both these are abandoned and lost, in those men whose 
character hath been given. Their reason and love do, at 
least, suffer the highest violation both together. They be- 
lieve themselves, and would have all others believe, against 
the common reason and sense of men; and are become 
haters of mankind, otherwise than as they shall fall in with 
their absurd sentiments, and will be subservient to their 
cursed designs. 

2. We shall easily be induced to look upon the author’s 
case, as much the less eligible than the sufferer’s, upon 
this further account; that this horrid degeneracy, and de- 
pravedness of spirit, is most entirely voluntary, and pro- 
ceeds from their plenary consent with the devil, as an in- 
actuating spirit in them. Such is the import of those tre- 
mendous words (that would make one shrug to thing of 
them)—that spirit that inworketh (or hath energy) in the 
children of disobedience, Eph. ii.2. Their perfect volun- 
tariness appears, in their most complacential self-approba- 
tion, under so direful a transforming change, from man, 
into part brute, part devil. Others feel in themselves some 
disaffections, and distempers of spirit, which they deplore, 
lament, and contend against. These men glory in their 
own shame, and what ought to make them a hissing,* and 
reproach to the nations of the earth, they applaud them for. 
They declare their sin, as Sodom, justify the prodigious 
deformities of their own spirits, write volumes to defend 
them, and put on a countenance, unaccustomed to blush- 
ing ; as if in good earnest they expected other men should 
think their cause to be good! And to what a stupendous 
height doth this raise the horror of their case ! 

But hence also it is that the devil hath that access to the 
inward parts, into the more secret receptacles, and cham-. 
bers of their souls; unto which he could have none, if their 
consenting will did not open him the door. Nor that there 
is any formal bargain or contract between him and them, 
for his power, you find, works in darkness; but he and 
they agree upon the same things, so doth the devil lead 
them captive at his will, 2 Tim. ii. 26. The sufferers, in 
the mean time, are only such; and as they endure evils, in 
themselves incomparably less, they do but endure them ; 
not being active to procure them, otherwise than by being 
and doing what they ought. And so they have, in their 
suffering, that great matter of relief and rejoicing, the testi- 
mony of their conscience, (2 Cor. i. 12.) besides the expec- 
tation of a glorious reward; while, for the authors of their 
sufferings, is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever, 
Jude 13. Which leads to the consideration of, 

Qdly, Their doom, (for hitherto we had chiefly considered 
but their character,) and this is partly present, partly final. 
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1. Present. That for the cause, God sends them strong 
delusions, (2 Thess. ii. 11.) not by. active infusion of ma- 
lignity, whereof, on God’s part, there was-no possibility, 
nor on their part, any need. They have enough of their 
own besides the addition of what that text notes, that their 
coming is after the working of Satan withall power. These 
are a sort of men abandoned of God, delivered over to 
Satan, under, whose conduct they have put themselves. A 
fearful case! They are, not by divine commission, but 
permission only, left in his hands; and now, the lusts of 
their father they will do, John viii. 44. 
| 2, Final. That they all might be damned—A severe sen- 
tence! but justified by what went before, because they re- 
ceived not the love of the truth, that they might be saved ; 
but struck off from the Christian religion, what should 
make it amiable and self-recommending, (and by what fol- 
lows,) that they took pleasure in unrighteousness ; hence 
they are left of God, in order to their future damnation. Not 
that God made any men on purpose to damn them ; but 
when ihey had contracted such guilt, by'sinning against 
the clearest light, against the law of their own nature, and 
against the law of Christ; they are damned, as having 
marked themselves out for hell, and the society of devils, 
whose associates and subjects they were before. And if it 
be said, of them who do evil that good may come, “‘ their 
damnation is just,” much more of them that love mischief 
for mischief’s sake. And who would not now choose the 
tortures of a flaming fire, for an hour or two, rather than 
be turned into hell, to endure infernal flames for ever ! 

And we may add, (to show how much greater this spi- 
ritual deliverance is, than deliverance from the external 
powers of darkness,) that the fearful tragedies that these 
men act, being by the so manifest and immediate power of 
the devil, he is therefore most highly gratified, by having 
his will so far of them. Nothing could be more grateful to 
him, than to have made them his tools, his instruments, to 
fill the world and the Christian church with such miseries 
and calamities, as they are the voluntary authors of; and 
hereupon they will be the subjects of his triumph and 
scorn at last. And here, if you would but pause a little 
and consider, ‘‘ What would I not rather choose, than to be 
the subject of the scorn and insultation of devils!” This 
is the case of this very generation of men. How will the 
devils insult over them! ‘‘See what fools I have made of 
so great a part of mankind, how ready have they been too 
serve me, and my most horrid designs! There is nothing 
that I-would have them believe, be it never so absurd, but 
I could make them believe it; there is nothing so horrid to 
act, but if I bid them, they are ready to actit?” And how 
much the greater will the matter of their insultation be, 
that such could be found, even in the Christian world, that 
should be made to serve his vile and horrid purpose, and 


so render Christianity hateful to mankind! How hath the. 


extent and growth of it, by this means, been hindered ! 
And it can never spread, till it have another kind of repre- 
sentation than is given by this sort of men. And consider 
that, in opposition to what was last mentioned, from the 
spiritual power of the devil, which he acts in this darkness, 
all the sincere are truly, and shall be fully delivered ; 
whereas from his external power they are many times not 
delivered. It isnot ascertained to them, that they shall 
not be impoverished, that they shall not be cast into prison, 
that they shall not be put to death; but it is certain that 
Satan is dethroned in their souls, and that God will bruise 
him under their feet shortly, and they shall have opportu- 
nity and ground for eternal triumph, over all his power 
and malice. Therefore, upon all these accounts, this must 
be far the more eligible deliverance ; though deliverance, 
in the former kind, is byno means to be made light of. 
They that are sincere, are sure at last of a most glorious 
victory over the devil. They shall overcome him by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of his testimony; not 
having loved their lives unto the death. And that is cer- 
tainly the most desirable course and state, that hath the 
most desirable and valuable end. 

And according hereto should the temper of our spirits 
be, in reference to such deliverance from the power of 
darkness, which we have occasion to make mention of, this 
day. We ought to remember, with great gratitude, our 
preservation from those efforts of this power, wherein it is 
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exercised with reference to the external secular coticern- 
ments of particular persons, and ofnations, more especially 
our own. We have reason to bless God for that deliver- 
ance, that hath been wrought out for us in that kind; and 
that it hath been so often repeated, and so long continued. 
Weought to take much to heart the mercies of God herein. 
And although we are here met under somewhat a distinct 
character, to bear a part in the solemn thanksgivings of this 
day ; we are not the less obliged to be very serious herein ; 
and however, have for our part great reason not to expect 
any thing hard or grievous from such, differing from us, as 
understand religion ; between whom and us, there is an 
agreement in all the substantials thereof. We have the 
same articles of doctrine, the same institutions of worship, 
and the same rules of life, conversation, and practice to- 
wards our sovereign, and fellow-subjects. And when there 
is so great an agreement, that which is left to be the mat- 
ter of disagreement, can be only very little circumstantial 
things; and which they, from whom we differ, professedly 
call indifferent, not tending therefore, in themselves, to 
make either better men, or better Christians. And whereas 
some of us do not think so, throughout, that disagreement 
is, we hope, the rather to be pardoned, both because it is 
little, so little that there are few men of considering minds 
that, upon strict inquiry and comparing of thoughts, will 
not be found to differ in much greafer things; and very 
consistently with most entire mutual love, or at least no 
design of hurt to each other. And yet the difference is 
real, and not to be dissembled, nor thrown off at pleasure ; 
it being in no man’s power, that would keep a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man, to form his judg- 
ment this way, or that, as he will. 

And whereas there are churches abroad, and at home, 
wherewith we agree, and from which we differ, in these 
smaller things; we are not willing quite to disjoin our- 
selves from either sort, in which the substance is visible ef 
our common religion ; for they are, in their nature and kind, 
one andthesame. Nor can we apprehend how a church, 
ora society formed for the purposes of religion, can be 
constituted, and distinguished for sole communion with 
that, and no other, by such things as are confessed, on all 
hands, to be no parts of religion; norto have any neces- 
sary connexion with it. The more truly catholic the 
communion of Christians is, it is the more truly Christian. 
There isa mental communion, which is more intimate than 
merely local; which yet we cannot have, with them with 
whom we judge it unlawful to have actual, local commu- 
nion, if there be occasion. But one may have both, where- 
soever the essentials of Christianity do appear; not sub- 
verted by the addition of other things, that are inconsistent 
with any of those essentials: as the case is with them, 
whose black character hath been given, in this discourse. 

But though we are not to expect hard things from friends, 
we are to remember the same common enemy, to them and 
us, is stil] in being, and hath great power in the world ; 
and that prince of darkness, that animates them, is still 
powerful, and as full of mischief as ever. ~And we know 
not what advantages our too common iniguities may, from 
the justice of a righteous God, give the common enemy 
against us; whereupon we have no reason to be secure. 
If things therefore should be brought to that state, that 
Smithfield fires should be kindled again, so as that we shall 
not be delivered from that sort of the powers of darkness ; 
let us labour to get into that good state, as to be able to 
bless God, even in the midst of flames, that we are de- 
livered from the worst sort of the powers of darkness; that 
the prince of this world is dethroned in our souls, that he 
is judged there. And let us labour to have that temper 
of mind, towards such as may be the authors of those suf- 
ferings to us, that our love towards them may not be ex- 
tinguished. Labour that every one of us may say from 
our hearts, Let them discover what hatred they will to- 
wards me, God forbid that I should not exercise true love 
towards them. If they curse me, I will bless them; if 
mee despitefully use me, and persecute me, I will pray for 

em. 

But we have also the second part of the text to be briefly 
reflected upon. ‘“ Who hath delivered us from the power 
of darkness, and translated us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son.” Onur present limits allow us not to enlarge upon 
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this part. And it cannot but be thought reasonable, that | 
this occasion being monthly, and often considered, the 
other but annual, and rarely returning, we should choose 
to insist more largely uponit. But how great a privilege 
is this translation, and how amazing! that it should be re- 
presented to us by so endearing an expression! “ Because 
my Son is dear to me, I will take you into his kingdom. 
He is not so dear to me, but I can be very well contented to 
make you partakers of all the blessings that his kingdom 
carries in it.” 

And you know that there is no kingdom but what hath 
its particular laws, and statutes, and ordinances, and pri- 
vileges belonging to it. There is one great ordinance, be- 
longing to this kingdom of our Lord’s, that we are solemn- 
ly to attend, the next Lord’s day. If we look upon ourselves 
as not only delivered from the power of qericneas but 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, this is in- 
deed a great privilege; butthere is nosuch privilege which 
hath not its duty belonging to it. We ought to consider 
how we shall carry the matter upon this translation, being 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son ; and being 
to partake in the privileges that belong to his kingdom, 
how shall we deport ourselves suitably hereto, with what 
temper of spirit ? 

1. With an admiring temper of spirit, considering the 
state out of which we are delivered. He hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness, he hath turned us from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
This is that Iam sent for, saith the apostle Paul, asa Gos- 
pel minister, Acts xxvi. 18. To open your eyes, and turn 
you from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. Then into what a transport should it put us, 
to think that we should have been under the power of the 
devil unto this very day, the power of the prince of the air, 
that works in the children of disobedience, that works en- 
ergetically, as the word signifies, his work in them hath 
an energy in it, Ephes. ii. 2. Oh frightful thought ! to have 
such a horrid fiend lying continually in my bosom, prey- 
ing upon the very vitals of my soul, leading me captive at 
his will! What the devil would have me be and do, that 
I was and did most readily ! 

2. We should recount, with great thanksgiving, our ad- 
mission into this kingdom. Think we, first, whence we 
are delivered; and then into what state we are admitted, 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. Into what an adoring 
thankful frame should that put us, that our blessed God 
should translate us into his own Son’s kingdom! You 
shall hereupon be so provided and cared for, as none else 
in the world are besides. He will watch over your spirits, 

our souls shall be bound up in the bundle of life > you 
shall have all the supports and comforts too, that, in infi- 
nite wisdom and love, he shall judge necessary for you, in 
this world; and at length be brought into the presence of 
the Divine glory, with exceeding great joy! 
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3. Consider that the particular ordinances of this king- 
dom of his, are aptly designed for your advantage. This 
that we are now to prepare for, is an ordinance belonging 
to that kingdom; I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father hath appointed unto me, saith our Lord, Luke xxii. 
29, 30. that you may eat and drink at my table, in my 
kingdom. We are to eat and drink with him, in his king- 
dom ; and that ordinance, wherein we are to eat and drink 
with him, is the emblem of what is there finally designed 
and meant, when we are tosit down with Abraham, Isaac, © 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. 

4. Weshould consider what faith is required, on our part, 
being come into such a kingdom, and having the privile- 
ges thereof secured unto us, by such a sealing ordinance. 
There ought to be no dubious thought of him, who so 
kindly invites us; especially when we are, in so friendly 
a way, eating and drinking together. 

5. It is to be considered what fidelity is required of us. 
We are to swear fealty to the king of this kingdom. Ne- 
ver let it be said, we, that eat and drink at his table, have 
lift up our heel against him. 

6. With what joy should we consider our state, in our 
approach to such an ordinance; we are received as friends 
to the King’s table. Let Israel rejoice in him that made 
him, let the children of Zion rejoice in their King, Psalm 
exlix. 2. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem, thy King cometh, meek and lowly, 
Zech. ix. 9. How infinitely condescending, when he treats 
such as we for his welcome guests! 

And take both the parts of the text together, and they 
will give us this two-fold hint of use. 

1. Consider how solicitous we ought to be, till we know 
that we are got out of that dark and horrid kingdom, and 
brought into this kingdom of light and grace. When we 
know that these two kingdoms divide the world, and how 
fearful a thing it is to belong to the former, and how desi- 
rable a thing to belong to the latter kingdom; who would 


‘not be solicitous, till he knows that he is got out of that 


horrid kingdom, into this blissful one, and into sosafe and 
happy a state? And how stupid negligence is it not to 
know or be concerned to what kingdom I belong! Dost 
thou not know who is thy king ? whether the dear Son of 
God, or that accursed king, I hope you will labour not 
long to be ignorant, in a matter of so great concern, but 
drive it to a speedy issue. 

2. With reference to both these, if you have a comfort- 
able ground to hope that you are delivered from the power 
of darkness, and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son; be serious in your thanksgivings, and endeavour to 
arrive at greater degrees of gratitude, that your hearts may 
be more warm and raised in your thanksgivings. And 
such thanksgivings ought to be gratefully expressed, in acts 
of mercy tothe poor and needy. Blessed are the merciful, 
for they. have received mercy, and shall receive it. 
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A FUNERAL SERMON, 


FOR THAT FAITHFUL AND LABORIOUS SERVANT OF CHRIST, 


MR. RICHARD FAIRCLOUGH, 


WHO DECEASED JULY 4, 1682, IN THE SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF HIS AGE. 





TO THE 


REVEREND MR. SAMUEL FAIRCLOUGH, MR. JOHN FAIRCLOUGH, MR. GEORGE JONES, 
MR. RICHARD SHUTE, WITH THEIR PIOUS CONSORTS, 


THE BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF THE DECEASED MR. RICHARD FAIRCLOUGH. 


My worry Frienps, 


Ir is, | apprehend, a grievous thing to you, to be destitute of the wonted solace you have taken in those your most de- 
lectable relatives, the father and the elder brother of a family, whereof you were the genuine or the ingrafted branches. 
Whether nature or choice gave you your interest, you had a common concern and comfort in it; and indeed, from a 
love too little common to the rest of the world. The love that hath so observedly flourished among you, and been 
your collective, unitive bond, as it hath shown itself to be of a higher than the common kind, demonstrated its own 
divine original, and that it had its root in heaven; so have its effects been a demonstration what such a love can do, 
for the cherishing of union, not only in a private family, but in the church and family of the living God also. And 
how little necessary it is unto a union, even there, that there be a sameness of sentiments and practices in every little 
punctilio; for a disagreement wherein, too many have thought themselves licensed to hate, and even destroy one 
another. As God himself was the fountain, so he was the first object of that love with you. And as your love to him 
caused your entire devotedness to his interest, so your mutual love united your hearts (according to your several 

capacities) in serving it; without grudging, or hard thoughts, that each one served it not exactly in the same way. 
By that love you have been undivided in your joys and sorrows, in reference to one another. While your very 
eminent father survived, how gladly did you pay a joint reverence and duty to him! what a glory was his hoary head 
unto you! This your worthy brother was the next resort and centre of your united respect and delight. I doubt not 
you feel your loss as to both, which (though God had made a former breach upon you) the longer continuance, as well 
as the pleasantness of the enjoyment, cannot but have made the more sensible unto you. We are somewhat apt to 
plead a prescription for our more continued comforts, but you know how little that avails against a statute, as that (for 
instance) by which it is appointed that all must die; nor is it to be regretted that the absolute Lord of all should pluck 
-in pieces our earthly families, for the building and completing his own, in heaven. 

What I have said of this your excellent brother, in the close of the following discourse, is but a small part of what 
you know. It serves for the solace of the survivors, not the advantage of the dead ;* and the solace is real, and great, 
when imitation makes all that is commendable our own, and most intimate to ourselves. It is, otherwise, but a faint 
comfort to have been related to an excellent person; when a limb is cut off, the soul retires to the remaining parts. 
May a double portion of the spirit and life, which were so copious and vigorous in the deceased, abound unto you! 
And I should be very faulty, if I put not in for some share with you, who must profess myself a great sharer in your 
affliction and loss; and 

Your very affectionate brother, 
and servant in our Lord, 
J. A. 


* August. de cur. pro mort. gerend. 





: MATTHEW XXYV. 21. 
_HIS LORD SAID UNTO HIM, WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT; THOU HAST BEEN FAITHFUL OVER A FEW THINGS, I WILL 
i MAKE THEE RULER OVER MANY THINGS: ENTER THOU INTO THE JOY OF THY LORD. 


Ir may seem somewhat incongruous, and an indecency, | office to the person upon whom it. now falls. And that 
that this memorial of our worthy friend, should be now | my own great infirmities, before the time of his sickness 
solemnized so long after his very remains are gone from off| and death, (which made it more likely he should have 
the face of the earth. But two things concurred to make | done this part for me, than I for him,) had obliged me to 

- the delay necessary and unavoidable: viz. that his own de- | begin a course, for the repairing of languishing health, 
sire, expressed in his will, limited the performance of this | which required some weeks’ attendance abroad, and which 
65 
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could not be sooner over. But if our business were only 

“to mourn'and lament our own, and the more common loss, 
it were not yet too late. The mention of his name, the 
worthy Mr: Richard Fairclough, is enough to open fresh 
springs, calling to remembrance such a brother, such.a 
friend, such:a preacher of the word of life, as he was. 

And it should do it most of all upon the most common, 

account; whom would it not induce to mourn over this 
forlorn world, to see that every thing that is more excellent, 
more pure, more desirable, more capable of being useful 
in it, God is gathering up out of it? O how much of spirit 
and life is gone from it, when one such man dies! how are 
we to mourn over the world, as dying gradually the worst 
sort of death, when the holy, divine life is thus exhaled out 
of it, and is expiring by degrees! But come, we have some- 
what else to do than mourn: all this tends to make a glori- 
ous heaven, one bright star the more is now added to it; 
there is-nothing of this holy life lost; whatsoever of excel- 
lency, purity, goodness, life, loveliness, and love of that di- 
vine kind vanishes from among us, is but transferred to 
its own native place, returns to its proper element, as the 
forsaken ‘dust hath to its own. Heaven hath its part out 
of every such person, the seat of all life, purity, and good- 
ness; as the earth draws into its bosom its own terrene 
part, not without a sacredness, and a rich perfume adhering 
to that also. And-as it is not‘our only or more principal 
business to mourn; so nor is it to relieve and fortify our- 
selves against mourning.” We have somewhat to do, di- 
vers from them both, and that is more considerable than 
either of them. We are chiefly so to consider his death, 
as may best serve the purposes of our own yet-continuing 
life, which was the scope of that desire of his, signified by 
his will, that an instructive sermon might be (apon that 
occasion) preached tothe people. We are to set ourselves 
to learn from it what doth most concern our own daily 
practice and hope; so to acquit-ourselves as not to ne- 
glect the duty of good and faithful servants to our com- 
mon Lord, nor to come short:of their reward. 

And to this purpose we are-more to consider his life, 
than his death; the-life which he hath lived on earth, and 
the life which (we have reason not-to doubt) he doth live 
in heaven: Nor could my thoughts reflect upon any por- 
tion of Seripture more fit for our purpose, or that was more 
suitable to him and-us,.2.-e. that could: more aptly serve to 
describe him, and instruct ourselves; nor have I known 
any person to’have left the- world, within my time, to 
whom this text of Scripture might more fitly be applied. 


I shall only observe, and insist upon these two heads of | but ad lbitum, and as an unrelated person. 


discourse from it,—the character of such a servant, and— 
the treatment which he finds at last, from his heavenly 
Master. 

I. His character. He is said to have done well, or ’tis 
said to him, «t, well, (no more is there in,the Greek text,) 
and then he is further bespoken as a good and faithful ser- 
vant, more generally, and particularly, his fidelity is com- 
mended in reference tothe special trust and charge, which 
is implied to have been committed to him; Thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I havenot-over-charged thee, and 
thou hast acceptably discharged thyself. Some think this 
(and the whole parable) to’belong only to the ministers of 
the Gospel, the servants of Christ in that special sense. I 
do not see a reason for that restriction, the words are of 
themselves capable of being extended further, to the faithful 
servants of Christ, in whatsoever capacity; though being 
spoken ‘to the’ disciples, as from the continuation of thé 
discourse (with this evangelist) from the beginning of the 
foregoing chapter may be collected, it seems not unfit to 
allow them a’ more particular reference to their special 
office and trust. And here we must note that these words 
of commendation, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
do speak both the éruth of the thing, and the judgment 
and estimate-which his Lord makes thereof accordingly. 
Weare now to consider them under the former notion, as 
they express the truth of the thing, the matter of fact, 
whereof we cannot have a more certain account than (as 
here we have it) from his mouth, who employed him, 
was his constant Supervisor, must be his final Judge, and 
will be his bountiful Rewarder at length. Weshall‘here, 
in opening his character, note—First, some things leading 
and introductive, or that belong to his entrance into this 
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service: and—Secondly, some things that belong to his 
performance, afterward. _ ind 

First, For the introductive, supposed part of his charac- 
ter, . Ele is; 

1. One that hath disclaimed all former and other masters, 
all in co-ordination, for of such, no man can serve two; 
other lords had dominion over him, but by their usurpa- 
tion, and his unjust consent, who was not his own, and had 
no right to dispose of himself. The faithful servant re- 
pents, and retracts those former engagements as bonds of 
‘iniquity, by which he will be no longer held, renounces 
any former inconsistent master,or service. A truly subor- 
dinate master, he must own, for the same reason upon which 
he acknowledges the supreme, and do all that such derived 
authority challenges, by his direction who gave it; other- 
wise, he hath learned to call no man master on-earth, 

2. He is one that hath, by covenant, surrendered and 
resigned himself to this great Lord, and his service. Some 
relations have their foundation in nature, this of servants 
to a master (we except slaves) in their consent, or in mutual 
contract. And though this general relation between God 
‘and man, have the most deeply natural foundation imagin- 
able, whereupon all are his servants; yet the special rela- 
tion must have the other ground, viz. that of consent, or 
contract superadded; not to give God a right-to our ser- 
vice, but more expressly and effectuallyto oblige ourselves 
to it, and that we may have a right to his rewards. ’Tis 
but acknowledging and recognising his former right in us, 
which is part (and the initial part) of our duty to him. 
He requires and justly insists upon it, to be acknowledged 
as'our only rightful Lord; which till we do, we are in 
rebellion against him, and in the condition of servants 
broken away from their masters, runaways, fugitives, and 
who keep ‘ourselves out of the family; and though that 
cannot however destroy his right, yet it is inconsistent with 
our duty, for our service must be throughout voluntary ; 
and with our reward, for nothing that is not voluntary is 
rewardable. ‘Therefore the good and faithful-servant in 
the text, is one that effects and chooses the state, first, and 
says with the Psalmist, (Psal. exix. 38.)—Thy servant 
who is devoted to thy fear. And, (Psal. exvi. 16.) O Lord 
truly I am thy servant, I am thy servant, the son of thy 
handmaid; thou hast loosed my bonds. He doth as is re- 
quired, Rom. xvi. 13, 19. Yields himself to God, and all 
his parts‘and powers servants of righteousness unto holi- 
ness. He reckons it neither dutiful towards God, nor 
comfortable to himself, to do him only occasional service, 
He thinks it 
not honourable to the great Lord of heaven and earth, but 
to borrow (as it were) another’s servant, nor can he satisfy 
himself not to be of the family; therefore he consents first 
to the relation, and enters himself his covenant-servant. 
Faithfulness supposes having covenanted, and hath the 
same’ reference to our part of the covenant, that God’s 
faithfulness hath to his. : 

. 3. He is one that hath thereupon made it his earnest 
study to know his Lord’s will. His first inquiry is, What 
wilt thou have me to do, Lord? he is solicitous to undéF- 
stand the duty of his station.. Psal. exix. 125. I am thy 
servant, give me understanding, that I may know thy tes- 
| timonies. ‘To enter oneself the servant of another, with- 
out any concern to. know the business of his place, shows 
an insincere mind, and argues he hath more a design to 
serve himself upon his master, than to serve him. 

4. He is one that hath an inclination to the work he is 
to do, when he knows it, a zpo$vzia, an inclining bent .of 
mind to it: that which the Scripture means, by having the 
law of God written in the heart, spoken of our Lord him- 
self,in reference to that peculiar service he was to perform; 
Lo, I come to do thy will, O God, thy law is in my heatt, 
Psa}. xl. 8. Who though he were a Son, yet taking the 
form of a servant, applied hinisélf to that severe part as- 
signed him, with a most willing mind; and had, hereupon, 
the highest approbation imaginable, Isa. xlii. 1. Behold 
my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect; in whom my 
soul delighteth. And it is spoken of all the mferior true 
servants of God, besides, Jer. xxxi. 33. ‘I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts. ’Tis 
the same thing with being God’s workmanship, (Eph. ii. 10.) 
created unto good works; and with that readiness to every 
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good word, érotues etvar, Titus iii. 1. If a man’s heart be 
not so framed.to God’s service, how awkwardly and unto- 
wardly does he go about any thing that is enjoined him, 
he is habitually disobedient, and to every good work re- 
probate, Titus i. 14. 

Secondly, And for that part of the character, which 
being a good and faithful servant includes, 


to the whole compass of his duty, hath a universal respect 
to all God’s commandments, is not partial in the law. 

2. He peculiarly minds the work most of his own sta- 
tion. Thinks it not enough or possible to be a good Christ- 
ian, and at the same time an ill magistrate, minister, 
parent, master of a family, or servant in it, if it be his lot 
to be in any of these capacities. 

3. He is diligent in all the service that belongs to him, 
any way; not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord, Rom. xii. 11. 

4. He is, with most delight, exercised in the most spirit- 
ual part of his work. In the great, vital acts of faith, love, 
self-devoting; and those most immediately proceeding 
from them, meditation, prayer, and praise. 

5. He balks not the most hazardous or more costly 
part. Thinks it mean to serve God at no expense, or with 
what costs him nothing. Measures not his duty.by the 
advantage or safety of his own secular interest ; so as to 
decline it when nothing is to be got by it, or if any thing 
be in danger to be lost. 

6. He grudges not that others are less exposed to danger, 
in their work, than he; and have that liberty of serving 
God, which he hath-not. Let me seriously recommend 
this property and disposition, of a faithful servant, to my 
brethren in the ministry. While some have opportunity 
of serving our great and common Lord, without fear of 
the interruption and suffering to which we are liable, and 
when we have reason to judge they do it with sincerity, 
(though we may think they gained their greater liberty by 
their mistake,) there can be no more genuine expression of 
our fidelity, and sincere devotedness to our Master’s in- 
terest, than to behold, with complacency, all the good 
which we observe done by them. If the great apostle 
(Phil. i. 15—18.) rejoiced, and declared he would rejoice, 
that Christ was preached, though not sincerely, (and whe- 
ther in pretence, or truth,) much more should we, when 
we ought to judge-that he is sincerely preached. And if 
he envied not those that preached Christ, even of envy, 
how horrid would it be, should we behold with envy, what 
we are to suppose done out of love, and good-will! They 
are great admirers of themselves, and lovers of some inte- 
rest of their own more than his, that cannot endure to see 
his work done by other hands than theirs; or that have 
nothing of that disposition in them which those words ex- 
press, Let him increase, and me decrease. 

7. He is much less apt to smite his fellow-servants, or 
hinder them in their work unless they will work by his 
rule and measure, unprescribed by their Lord himself. He 
takes no pleasure to see the hands tied up of useful labour- 
ers in the harvest, wishes not their number diminished ; 
but, because the harvest is really plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few, rather prays the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth labourers into his harvest, Matt. ix. 37, 38. 

If any, of their own private inclination, would have the 
necessary work of their Lord hindered, and take pleasure 
in the exclusion of industrious labourers, for their consci- 
entious disuse of things, by their own confession, not 
necessary; good Lord! what spirit are they of ? I un- 
derstand it not, nof let my soul! enter into their secret! I 
had rather a thousand-fold bear their anger, than be of their 
spirit! Would any faithful servant rather wish his mas- 
ter’s work should be in any part undone, than done by 
those he dislikes; upon no more important reason than 
that their clothes, perhaps, are not of the same colour with 
his? ~ 

But thanks be to God that, among those that differ from 
each other in the lesser things, there are so many that re- 
joice, being under restraints themselves, for the liberty of 


a As holy Mr. Herbert. 


—Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out. 
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others; and that mourn, while they enjoy themselves an 
ample liberty, for others’ restraints, and among whom there 
is no other contention, but who shall think, and speak, 
and act with most kindness towards one another: and 
that not whole parties, but an ill mind and spirit, only in 
some persons, can be charged with what so much unbe- 


. comes faithful fellow-servants. 
1. He is one that endeavours to extend his obedience |. 


8. He is less at leisure to mind what others do, or do 


not, than what he is to do himself. Is above all things 


solicitous to prove his own work, that he may have rejoi- 
cing in himself, and not in another, Gal. vi. 4. 

9. He esteems the utmost he can do but little, and 
counts, when he hath done his best, he is an unprofitable 
servant. 

10. He approves himself, in all that he doth, 


) to the eye 
of his great Master. 


Here we cannot serve too much with 


| eye-Service, or be too apprehensive of the constant inspec- 


tion of our heavenly Lord. Oné may be too much a 
pleaser of men, but no man can too much study to please 
and approve himself to the eye of God. 

11. He laments lost time, and labours to redeem it. 

12. He greatly rejoices in the success of his work. I, 
for instance, it be his business to bring home souls to God, 


nothing is more grateful to him than to prosper in it. My 
beloved, my joy, and my crown—Phil. iv. 1. So he 
counts such as he can make proselytes to Christ. I have 


no greater joy, than to hear that my children walk in truth, 
Jobn iii. 4. ’Tis said of Barnabas, (a great number be- 
lieving, and turning to the Lord, Acts xi. 22, 23.) that 
when he saw the grace of God, he was glad; for (‘tis 
added) he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost. 

13. He loves his work, and his Master, is willing to 
have his ear bored, and serve him for ever. If any 
thought arises of changing, he presently represses it, by 
some seasonable check and counter-thought,* and confirms 
his resolution of cleaving to him unto the end. 

14. He puts the highest value upon such present en- 
couragements, from his Lord, as are most expressive of 
peculiar favour. The blessed God knows what is most 
suitable to the genius and spirit of his own new creature. 
They who are his sincere servants, are his sons too, born 
of him; and to the divine and heavenly nature in them 
those things are most agreeable that are most spiritual, and 
whereof others, of terrene minds, no more know the value, 
than that dunghill-creature did of the gem it found there; 
they must have great stores of corn, wine, and oil. His 
better born servants are of a more excellent spirit, and 
better pleased with the light of his countenance; he dif- 
ferently treats them accordingly. As that victorious Per- 
sian monarch, (Cyrus,) entertaining at a feast the principal 
men of hisarmy, gave among them costly gifts; but for Chry- 
santas,b a more peculiar favourite, (éiAnce rpocayayédpevos, ) 
he only drew him near to him, and gave hima kiss; which 
was intended by the one, received by the other, and envied 
by a third,¢ as an expression of more special kindness. 
And of the divine love, which that borrowed expression 
signifies, pious souls upon all occasions show their highest. 
value, Cant. i. 2. 

15. He trusts his master for his final reward, and is 
content to wait for it, as long as he thinks fit to defer. 
St. Paul professes himself a servant of God, and an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, in hope of eternal life, which he that 
could not lie had promised ; and hereupon resolvedly en- 
counters all the difficulties of that hazardous service. 

II. The acceptance, and reward which such a servant 
finds above. His acceptance is expressed in the same 
words (as was said) which have generally given us his 
character; not only showing what he was, and did, but 
that his Lord esteemed, and passes an approving judgment 
of him (as it was not to be doubted he would) accordingly. 
Concerning this judgment we are to note, both what it 
supposes, and what it includes. 3 

It supposes both an account taken how this servant de- 
meaned himself, and a rule according whereto the matters, 
to be accounted for, were to be examined and judged of. 

1. That our Lord calls his servants to an account, so we 

Jean forgut, 
den Gove thee i love thee 10f = 


b Xen. de Ped. Cyr. ‘ , 
c ‘Artabazus, who had a golden cup given him at the same time. 
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find it expressly said, ver. 19. After a long time, the lord 
of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. And 
here ’tis implied, when he says, Well done—it implies he 
takes cognizance, and inquires whether they have done 
well or ill, he is not indifferent or regardless how they quit 
and behave themselves; nor doth he pronounce rashly 
and at random, without searching into the matter. So 
then every one of us shall give an account of himself to 
God, Rom. xiv. 12. ! F 

2. That there is some certain stated rule, by which their 
doings must be measured. Well-doing stands in confor- 
mity to some rule or other, and what is the next and most 
immediate rule of our duty, is also the rule of God’s judg- 
ment; such a rule it must suppose, as according whereto 
a true judgment is possible of our having done well. That 
cannot be the law of works, according whereto no flesh 
can be justified in his sight; it must therefore be the law 
of grace: and so this servant is only said to have done 
well, according to the émeixeva, evangelica. The indulgence 
of the Gospel can say, et, it is well, to that which the rigour 
of the law would condemn. Bonwm oritur ex causis inte- 
gris, Gc. Well-doing arises out of the concurrence of all 
requisites, evil from any, the least defect ; and so indeed 
whatever the rule be, all things must concur that are re- 
quisite to acceptance, by that rule. But here simply every 
thing of duty is requisite, so that the condition of accept- 
ance and life was not to be distinguished (as a thing of less 
latitude) from mere duty, in its utmost extent, Jam. ii. 10. 
For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things, which are written in the book 
of the law, to do them, Gal. iii. 10. 

2. This judgment ineludes, 

1. Well-pleasedness, et, Tis well, g. d. I like well thy 
way and work, it pleases and is grateful to me, and so art 
thou. 

2. An acknowledgment of his title to the designed re- 
ward, according to the Gospel constitution. ’Tis said to 
be well, not only according to the absolute and abstract 
consideration of what was done; but according to its rela- 
tive consideration and prospect to what was to ensue ; and 
therefore follows, in the subjoined words, the collection of 
the reward, of which reward we have here a two-fold ex- 
pression ; I will make thee ruler over many things, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

1. I will make thee ruler over many things. In the 
evangelist Luke’s account of this parable (if this account 
refer to the same thing, as spoken at the same time, which 
some of old, upon the manifold diversity, have doubted, 
how reasonably I shall not here dispute) ’tis said, Have 
thou authority over so many cities. Either expression re- 
presents the remuneration here vouchsafed, by a metaphor 
which nearly approaches that very usual one, by which the 
felicity of saints is represented under the notion of a king- 
dom, g. d. Thou shalt have an honourable prefecture, be a 
glorious viceroy, shalt, according to thy capacity, share 
with me in the dignity of my royal state. If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with him, 2 Tim. ii. 12. This I pass, and 
shall stay a little more upon the other expression, which 
is plainer, and without a metaphor. 

2. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Wherein, as 
expositors observe, our Lord slides insensibly out of the 
parable, into the thing designed by it; using words indif- 
ferently applicable to either, but such as wherein he might 
be easily understood ultimately to mean the joys and 
glories of the other world or state. Expressions serving 
to signify, as an dancient speaks, rhy macay paxapisrnra, the 
sum 0 all feli ity, as what can more fitly signify that, than 
joy, the joy of his Lord, and whereinto he was to enter 2 
Let us consider these severally, though but briefly. 

1. Joy, g. d. The laborious part is over with thee, now 
follows thy rest and reward. Joy, the very notion where- 
of is rest, quies appetitus im appetrbili,® (as it is aptly de- 
fined,) they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. When the 
dark shady vale is past over, with much toil, the path of 
life leads into that presence where is fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore, Psal. xvi.11. The fulness of joy 
speaks the purity of it, that is pure which is plenwm sui, 
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g-c. full of itself, and without mixture of any thing else. 
which hath so entirely ail degrees of itself, as not to admit 
the least degree of its contrary ; such is this, ’tis joy, and 
no sorrow with it, perfect and most complete joy. This 
cannot, therefore, be meant of a'slight and momentary act, 
but-a perfect and permanent state of joy; which state is 
made up by the continual concurrence of a two-fold ever- 
lasting perfection, viz. objective, and subjective—1. Objec- 
tive. That there be a perfect and never-failing good to be 
enjoyed.—2. Subjective. That there be a perfect and immu- 
table contemporation, or a thorough undecaying disposi- 
tion of the subject to the enjoyment of it. From these two 
cannot but result a most permanent, everlasting state of 
joy. And of the. concurrence of these two, the Holy 
Scripture sufficiently assures us, when it makes God him- 
self to be the object of our eternal vision, in that other 
state; and tells us, that in order thereto, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is: signifying all that pro- 
portion and agreeableness of the blessed soul to the beatific 
object, which is requisite to a most pleasant, perfect, and 
perpetual enjoyment. 

2. This joy is more expressly specified, by being called 
the joy of our Lord; which signifies it to be not only, 
—1. The joy whereof he is the object, a joy to be taken in 
him, (as before,) but,—2. Whereof he is the author. As 
he now puts gladness into the heart, Psal. iv. m this our 
imperfeet state, he is not less the author of our most per- 
fect joy. And—3. Also that, whereof he is the possessor, 
gq. d. enter into that joy that is now to be common to me 
and thee, and wherein thou shalt partake with me. So 
one glossés the words: f Be thou partaker of the same joy 
with thy Lord, enjoy thou the same joy that thy Lord en- 
joys. Amazing thought! yet so Scripture speaks : Where 
Tam, there also shall my servant be, John xii.26. The 
glory which thou gavest me, I have given them. And 
ver, 24, Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me. And that beholding 
cannot mean a merely contemplative, but a fruitive intul- 
tion. If so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified together, (cvvdotacdyev,) Rom. viii. 17. Other 
joys are in comparison mean and sordid, this is the high- 
est and most excellent, for it is the divine joy. 

3. ’Tis that they are to enter into; which notes both the 
plenitude of their right, their Lord bids them enter ; and 
the plenitude of this joy itself, they are to enter into it; 
and the dominion it must for ever have over them, they 
are to be absorpt of it, lose themselves in it, not so much 
to possess it, as be possessed by it. And the perpetuity 
is intimated of that possession, we are told of their entrance 
into it, nothing of their passing out of it any more; the 
last thing we hear of them is, that they are gone into joy. 

Now let us see what brief useful reflections are to be 
made upon all this. And, 

1. How blessed a thing is it to be a faithful servant of 
Christ! if any have not yet learned to value his service 
for itself, let them make their estimate by the end of it, 
and by what is even at present most certainly annexed to 
it. To be accepted with him, to appear gracious in his 
eyes! An Euge from such a mouth! where the word of 
a king is, there is power. How joyful a sound do these 
words carry from the mouth of God: Well done, good 
and faithful servant! The Persic version (as it is rendered) 
most significantly paraphrases this passage: The owner of 
the money received him pleasantly, and uttered words to him 
grateful to his heart, saying, Well done, O thow good and 
faithful servant, fc. What can be more grateful and re- 


‘viving tothe heart of a good man, than that the glorious 


Lord of heaven and earth should say to him, Well done! 
to-have him say to us, as to Moses, Thou hast found 
grace in my sight ; (Exod. xxxiii. 12.) to have gained this 
testimony, as Enoch did, (Heb. xi. 5.) that we have pleased 
God ; and that our case might truly admit of such an an- 
gelical salutation, (though upon a less peculiar account,) 
Hail, thou that art highly favoured ! how great a thing is 
it! So great a thing, in the apostle’s account, that living or 
dying, being in the body or out of the body, seemed little 
things to him, in comparison of it: he was willing rather to 


. & Dominus pecunie illum blande excepit, et cordi verba grata dedit: Euge, 
inquit, O bone et fidelis serve, &c. * i 
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be absent, but is more solicitous, whether present or ab- 
sent, that he might be accepted of him, 2 Cor. v. 8,9. Yea, 
and the more abject spirit of a very Cain resents so deep- 
ly his not being accepted, that his troubled mind imprints 
characters of sorrow in his face, shows itself in a fallen 
countenance, and dejected looks. 

‘What ingenuous mind but knows how to value even the 
(unprofitable) ie gee of a mean friend ? Can the love of 
a God seem little with us? It adds greatly to the value of 


mere kindness, abstracted from beneficence, if it be borne | 


me by a judicious, wise person ; such aone honours whom 
he loves; we less esteem the love of a fool. There can be 
no greater contempt of God, than to make light of being 
accepted with him. But how transporting a thing should 
it be, besides the present sense of such acceptance, which 
(with more or less expressness) accompanies diligence and 
fidelity in his service, to have it judicially declared, with 
solemnity, and publicly said to us before angels and men, 
Well done, good and faithful servant! when so great con- 
sequences depend, and are to ensue upon it, as that it 
should be further said, Come, be thou ruler over many 
things, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, enter into 
the joy of your Lord. Who would think meanly of being 
the accepted servant of the most high God? ‘They that 
finally despise so privileged a state, will see it with their 
eyes, (exemplified in others,) but shall never taste the 
sweetness of it. 

2. How easily accountable is it why our Lord lets his 
servants suffer hard things in this world awhile! He may 
permit it to be so, who hath it in his power to make their 
sorrow be turned into joy. It is not strange if weeping 
endure with them for a night, unto whom such joy is com- 
ing in the morning; it is unworthy to repine in this case. 
“Tis want of foresight that makes any wonder and censure. 
Consider well those weighty words, (1 Pet. iv. 12, 13.) 
Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial, 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happen- 
ed unto you; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings, that when his glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy. 

3.-How wicked and foolish a thing is it to refuse this 
service! ‘tis horridly unjust towards our most rightful 
Lord, and most imprudent for ourselves. Do men know 
what they do in this ? whose right they invade and resist ? 
and what cruelty they use towards their own souls ? 

4. How much to be lamented is the condition of the sin- 
ful world, who so generally decline this service, and make 
themselves slaves, in the mean time, to the worst of mas- 
ters! how do men drudge to the devil! what slaves are 
they to themselves, and their own vile lusts! As indeed 
no man serves himself, but hath a fool and a mad tyrant 
{as one well says) for his master. We do not enough live 
up to the principles of our religion, while we consider not, 
with more compassion, the condition of infatuated man- 
kind, in this respect. 

5. What may be expected by unfaithful negligent ser- 
vants that hide their talent in a napkin ? The other’s joys 
serve to measure their sorrows. What a killing word will 
it be, when instead of, Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, it shall be said, Thou wicked and slothful servant! 
and instead of enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, they 
must hear, and feel, Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, ver. 30. 

6. See what estimate we are to make of the nature of 
God, especially of his large, munificent goodness. (which 
is his nature, God is love.) For consider the various ema- 
nations and discoveries of it, which may here be taken 
notice of. 

1, That he should seek to have any for servants (which 
the text supposeth that he doth) in this world of ours! A 
world of apostate, degenerous, impure, impotent creatures, 
disaffected to him and his government, hating him, and 
(as in themselves they are) hateful to him. He who hath 
so little need of servants for any real use! who can do all 
things with a word! and if he thought it fit to have them 
for state, and as a thing becoming his majesty and great- 


ness, is attended above by so excellent God-like creatures ! | 


so suitable, and obsequious! so powerful, and agile! 
those ministers of his that do his pleasure, hearkening to 
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the voice of his word. A world of ministering spirits, that 
might be used for purposes less kind to us than they are! 
that he should seek servants among us! (for his having 
them implies it; whoever served him unsought unto 2) in- 
vite men into his service, with so importunate solicitation ! 
whom he might despise for their vileness, and destroy for 
their rebellion, which he can in a moment !- And that he 
should seek such to become his servants, not with indiffer- 
ency, but with so great earnestness! and use afterwards so 
various endeavours to retain them in his service! When 
they gradually decline, that he so graciously upholds them ; 
when ready to break faith with him, and quit his service, 
that by so apt methods he confirms them; when they ac- 
tually wander and turn vagabonds, that he should be so 
intent to reduce them! How admirable is all this! View 
the whole case at once. They neglect his first invitations, 
he repeats and inculcates them; they faint, he encourages 
and supports them; they revolt, he follows to bring them 
back; the cause of our admiration still rises higher and 
higher. How much is it, in this last instance, above all 
human measures! Most men would disdain so to sue to 
servants that forsake them, and are loth to confess their 
real need and want of them (were it never sogreat.) The 
Cynic [Sen.] scorned to look after his servant that left 
him, counting it a disgrace, when Manes thought he could 
live without Diogenes, that Diogenes should not be able to 
live without Manes. The all-sufficient Deity stoops to 
that, which indigency and wretchedness think even too 
mean for them ! * 

2. Consider the frankness of his acceptance, even of the 
least. For how many omissions, how much laziness and 
sloth, how many incognitances and mistakes, how much 
real disservice must he forgive, when he accepts them, and 
says (yet) ’tis well done! ° How little is it they do at the 
best! and how unprofitable to him! and yet that little also 
he forms and even creates them to, and continually suc- 
cours and assists them in it, works in them to will and 
to do, otherwise nothing at all would be done; and how 
full, how complacential his acceptance is! 

3. Consider the largeness and bounty of his rewards, 
too large for our expression or conception. So that we 
even say most to it, when (even lost in wonder) we only 
admire and say nothing. 

4. Consider the kind of the service which he thus be- 
speaks, accepts, and rewards. The best and most accept- 
able service, any are capable of doing him, is, when they 
accept him, take and choose him to be their portion, and 
blessedness. Trust, love, and delight in him as such, live 
upon his fulness, and (according to their several stations) 
persuade as many as they can todoso too, They that, in 
the most peculiar sense, are his ministers or servants, as 
they are more earnestly intent upon this, and win more 
souls, are the more amply and gloriously rewarded. They 
that turn many to righteousness, shine as stars. And for 
all the rest of his servants, wherein do they serve him most, 
but when by their converse, and example, they induce 
others to entertain good thoughts of God, and religion, and 
thereupon to make the same choice which they have 
made, and become seriously religious; which is most cer- 
tainly connected with their being happy, and indeed, in 
greatest part their very happiness itself? And when they 
relieve, support, encourage, and help on those that are in 
the way, or whom they are endeavouring to bring into the 
way, of final blessedness ! We as much need our servants, 
as they can us; they are our living, reasonable, but most 
necessary instruments. The whole universe of created 
beings subsists by mutual dependencies, the uncreated Be- 
ing without any; creatures are made to need one another. 
Infinite self-fulness, not capable of receiving additions, is 
most highly gratified by our cheerful reception of its com- 
munications. ? 

Let us learn now to conceive of God answerably to all 
this. We do him not right, that we consider not his ad- 
mirable goodness, in so plain instances of it, with more 
frequent seriousness, and intention of mind and spirit, and 
show ourselves stupid, unapprehensive creatures. Have 
we a thinking faculty about us? a power to use thoughts ? 
and can we use it upon any thing more evident, more con- 
siderable, or that more concerns us ? or do we never use 
it le s pertinently ? 
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7. How unreasonable is it, either to quit the service of 
our blessed Lord, or to serve him-dejectedly! Quit it! 
Who hath more right in us ? or where will we mend our- 
selves ? O the treacherous folly of apostacy ! and how se- 
verely is it wont to be animadverted on! 2 Chron. xii. 1. 
’Tis said Rehoboam forsook the law of the Lord, and all 
Israel with him; and what followed? Shishak, the king 
of Egypt, comes against them with a great power, and God 
sends them this message, by Shemaiah the prophet; that 
because they had forsalren him, (ver. 5.) therefore he also 
had left them in the hands of Shishak. And afterwards, 
that though, upon their humbling themselves, he would 
not quite destroy them, but grant them some deliverance; 
yet he adds, Nevertheless ye shall be his (2. e. Shishak’s) 
servants, that ye may know my service, and the service of 
the kingdoms of the countries, ver. 8. Since they would 
abandon God, and the true religion, he would, by a very 
sensible instruction and costly experience, teach them to 
distinguish, and understand the difference, and make them 
know when they had a good master. And if we serve 
him despondingly and with dejected spirits, how causeless 
a reproach do we cast upon him, and his service! ’tis a 
greater iniquity than is commonly considered, implies dis- 
uke of his work, and the rules and orders of the family, 
impatiency of the restraints of it, distrust of his power to 
protect-or bounty to reward us; and we may expect it to 
be resented accordingly. So we sometimes find it hath 
been, Deut. xxviii. 47, 48. Because thou servedst not the 
Lord thy God, with joyfulness and with gladness of heart, 
for the abundance of all things ; therefore shalt thou serve 
thine enemies, which the Lord shall send against thee, in 
hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all 
things, and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck, un- 
til he have destroyed thee. 

8. How are we concerned to follow the example, and 
expect the acceptance and reward, of any such faithful ser- 
vant of Christ! And that we may imitate such a good and 
faithful servant, let me briefly set the example of such a 
one before you, in this excellent person lately taken from 
among us; which, were it possible to represent entirely, 
were one of the fairest copies to write after, that this, or 
perhaps many former ages could afford us. That indeed, 
which it is fit should first be noted of him, is least of all 
imitable; I mean his natural temper, (with its more imme- 
diate dependencies,) which no man can have the privilege 
to choose. His indeed was one of the happiest that I ever 
knew, and did_so set off all that was superadded and in- 
serted into it, by human culture or divine grace, as an ad- 
vantageous setting doth the lustre of adiamond. He had 
all the advantages of education from his childhood, which 
the pious care of an affectionate, prudent, learned father 
could give him, that were proper and preparatory to the 
function he was intended for; viz. that of the sacred mi- 
nistry. An oflice whereof his excellent father (the eminent, 
holy, heavenly, reverend, ancient, Mr. Fairclough, of Suf 
folk, whose name in that country hath still a grateful sa- 
vour with all good men, of whatsoever persuasion) showed 
his high esteem and love, not only by the most diligent dis- 
charge of it himself, but by dedicating all his sons (which 
were four in number) to it; and giving his two daughters 
in marriage to such also. Sothat he was the father of a 
sacred tribe, an offspring and race of ministers, or that 
(even naturally) united with such. This was the eldest of 
his children, and of whose education the first care was to 
be taken. Scarce any mind could be more receptive of the 
proper Spero sions, from an ingenuous institution. About 
twelve years he continued a student (whereof divers, a fel- 
low)and great ornament of Emanuel-College, in Cambridge, 
as he was also much adorned by it. He went from.it fur- 
nished with such a stock of rational, substantial, as well as 
polite literature, that showed him to have been no loiterer 
there. He was a man of a clear, distinct understanding, 
of a very quick, discerning, and penetrating judgment, that 
would on a sudden (as I have sometimes observed in dis- 
course with him) strike through knotty difficulties, into the 
inward centre of truth, with such a felicity that things 
seemed to offer themselves to him, which are wont to cost 
others a troublesome search. Nor were his notions merely 
book-learned, borrowed from systems, and taken on trust, 
but formed by a due (but more speedy) comparing of 
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things; as if truth were more akin and connatural to him 
than to most others, sooner digested, made his own, and 
inwrought into the temper and habitof his mind. Which 
afterwards, he liked not to muddyand discompose by busy 
agitations with others, about that truth which he found 
himself in a pleasant secure possession of; nor to contend 
concerning that which he had not found it necessary to 
contend for. He declined controversy, not from inability, 
but dislike; for as he less needed it for a further good end, 
so he was most remote from loving it for itself; he was 
satisfied to have attained his end, and was better pleased 
to know, than to seem to others that he knew. He was of 
curious sublime fancy, and a lofty style both in speaking 
and writing even in his most familiar letters ; though he 
industriously depressed it, in his popular sermons, and 
other negociations with those of meaner capacity. 

But his moral and holy excellencies were his chief lus- 
tre, being in themselves of a more excellent kind, and shi- 
ning in him in avery eminent degree. The bent of his soul 
was towards God. Inever knew any man under the more 
constant governing power of religion, which made it be his 
business both to exercise and diffuse it to his uttermost. 
He was a mighty lover of God and men, and being of a 
lively active spirit, that love was his facile, potent mover 
to the doing even of all the good that could be thought (in 
an ordinary way) possible to him, and more than was pos- 
sible to most other men. To give a trué succinct account 
of the complexion of his soul, he was even made up of life 
and love. Such was the clearness and sincerity of his spi- 
rit, his constant uprightness and integrity, so little dark- 
ened by art, evil conscience, (and indeed, little overclouded 
with melancholy fumes,) that he seemed to live in the con- 
stant sense of God’s favour and acceptance, and had no- 
thing to do but to serve him with his might ; whence his 
spirit was formed to an habitual cheerfulness, and seemed 
to feel within itself a continual calm. So undisturbed a 
serenity hath, to my observation, rarely been discernible in 
any man; nor was his a dull, sluggish peace, but vital and 
joyous; seldom hath that been more Re omy eg in any 
man, (Rom. viii. 6.) To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. Seldom have any lived more under the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, which stands in righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, Rom. xiv. 17. His reverence 
of the Divine Majesty was most profound, his thoughts of 
God high and great, that seemed totally to have composed 
him to adoration, and even made him live a worshipping 
life: he was not wont to speak to God, or of him, at a vul- 
gar rate, he was most absolutely resigned and given up to 
him ; devotedness to his interest, acquiescence in his wis- 
dom and will, were not mere precepts with him, but habits. 
No man could be more deeply concerned about the affairs 
of religion, and God’s interest in the world; yet his soli- 
citude was tempered with that steadfast trust, that it might 
be seen the acknowledged verities of God’s governing the 
world, superintending and ordering all human affairs, by 
wise and steady counsel, and almighty power, which in 
most others are but faint notions, were with him turned 
into living sense, and vital principles, which governed his 
soul! Whereupon his great reverence of the majesty of 
God, falling into a conjunction with an assured trust, and 
sense of his love and goodness, made that rare and happy 
temperament with him, which I cannot better express than 
by a pleasant seriousness. What friend of his did ever, 
at the first congress, see his face but with a grave smile ? 
When unexpectedly and by surprise he came in among his 
familiar friends, it seemed as if he had blest the room, as 
4 a new soul, or some good genius, were come among 
them. 

I need not tell them that survive, who were nearest to 
him, how pleasant a relative he was, nor doth any man 
need to tell me how pleasant a friend! No man ever more 
understood, than he, the ingenuities and delights of friend- 
ship, especially the high pleasure of gratifying and obligin g 
another ; the relishes whereof were so delicious to him, 
that no festival could be so grateful to any man as the op- 
pontanty was to him of making another taste and feel his 

indness. Nor did I ever observe any thing so like a fre- 
quent fault in him, as an aptness to overvalne his friend. 
He was a man of most punctual scrupulous fidelity, his 
word was ever with‘ him so strictly sacred, that, in the 
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smallest matters, his appointments, though numerous, were 
through his great prudence so sure, that one might, without 
the intervenience of extraordinary providence, as certainly 
expect.them, as the returns of day and night. So that they 
that knew him, though most delighted with ‘his society, 
were never wont to urge for his stay with them, beyond 
his prefixed time, (which he commonly mentioned at his 
first entrance,) knowing it would be in vain. ,, : 

He was of a large and great soul, comprehensive of the 
interests of Gad, the world, the church, his.country, his 
friends, and (with a peculiar concernedness).of the souls 
of men, ready to his uttermost to serve them all: made up 
of compassion towards the distressed, of delight in the 
good, and of general benignity towards all men. He had 
a soul, a life, a name, darkened with no cloud -but that of 
his own great humility, which clouded him only,to himéself, 
but beautified and brightened him in the eyes of all others: 
an humility that allowed no place with him to any aspiring 
design, or high thought, that could ever be perceived by 
word, look, or gesture; except. the high thoughts and de- 
signs which neither ought to be excluded, nor repressed. 
His greatest ambition was to do good, and partake it in the 
highest and the best kind of it; to make the nearest ap- 
proaches he could to the pattern and fountain of all good- 
ness. And now looking upon so qualified a person, as 
engaged by office in a peculiar sort of service to Christ, 
to gather and draw in souls to him, and prepare them fora 
blessed eternity ; how great things may we expect! What 
do we not find? Méells in Somersetshire was his first and 
only (public) station. hither he was brought, by so pe- 
culiar a conduct and direction of Providence, as seemed to 
carry with it some signification what great use he was 
afterwards to be of, in that place. The very reverend Dr. 
Whichcot, being also at that time fellow of the same 
college in Cambridge, and presented to a living in that 
country, that was in the disposition of that college; ob- 
tained of him to accompany him in a journey to visit, and 
make some trial of the people, he had been designed to 
take the charge of.. Where that so accomplished person 
expressed a resolution fit to be exemplary to others, of 
profoundest learning, (and which was strictly afterwards 
followed by this his chosen companion,) preaching his first 
sermon (as himself was pleased to tell me) upon those 
words, I determined to know nothing among you, but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. After some time spent 
together here, the Doctor’s affairs recalling him for the 
present to Cambridge; he prevailed with our worthy friend 
to stay behind, and supply his absence among his people. 

What follows, I was informed of by another hand, but 
ene so nearly related to this our deceased friend,.and 
so well acquainted with the more deswable occurrences of 
his life, as not to leave me in doubt concerning so moment- 
ous.a thing, as how he came to be settled in a country so 
remote from his own, and where he was so mere astranger. 
And it fell out thus. During his abode upon this occasion, 
in those parts, a noted gentleman, the patron of the rectory 
of Mells, being at that time high sheriff of the county, 
sent to Mr. Fairclough, (of whose worth, fame had not let 
him long be ignorant,) desiring him to preach the assize 
sermon; some circumstances having also brought the 
matter within so narrow a compass, that the straits of time 
made it necessary to press the request with more impor- 
tunity than could admit of a denial. That performance 
was so highly acceptable, and so newly over, when the 
patron was surprised by the tidings of the former rector of 
Mell’s death; that he immediately told our worthy friend, 
he could not otherwise so fitly gratify him for his sermon, 
as by confewring upon him such a living, which, if he 
pleased to accept it, was his. 

‘The opportunity of stated service, in a calling to which 
he had most seriously devoted himself, more than the 
emolument, (as did afterwards sufficiently appear, ) soon de- 
termined his thoughts, and fixed him in this station. There 
he shone many years a bright and a lively light, a burning 
as well as a shining one; it was soon observed what a star 


was risen in that horizon, and a confiuence was quickly. 


gathered of such as rejoiced in the light of it, which made 
an obscure country village soon became a most noted place; 
from sundry miles about, thither was the great resort, so 
that I have wondered to see so thronged an auditory as I 
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have sometimes had the opportunity to observe in sucha 
place, that did usually attend his most fruitful ministry. 
And O how hath that congregation been wont to melt 
under his holy fervours! His prayers, sermons, and other 
ministerial performances,had that strange pungeney,quick- 
ness, and authority with them, at some times ; that.softness, 
gentleness, sweetness, alluringness, at others; that one 
would think it scarce possible to resist the spirit and power 
wherewith he .spake.. And the, effect did in a blessed 
measure correspond; they became a much enlightened, 
knowing, judicious, convinced, reformed, even somewhat 
generally, and in good part a.seriously, religious people. 
His labours here were almost incredible. Beside his usual 
exercises on the Lord’s day, of praying, reading the Scrip- 
tures, preaching,catechising, administering the sacraments, 
(as the occasions or stated seasons occurred,) he usually 
five days in the week, betimés in the morning, appeared in 
public, prayed, and preached an expository lecture upon 
some portion of the Holy Scriptures, in course, to suchas 
could then assemble, which so many did, that he always 
had a considerable congregation ; nor did he ever produce 
m public any thing, which did not smell of the lamp. 
And I know that the most eminent for quality and judg- 
ment, among his hearers, valued. those his morning exer- 
cises for elaborateness, accuracy, instructiveness, equally 
with his Lord’s-days sermons. Yet also he found time, 
not only to visit the sick, (which opportunities he caught 
at with great eagerness,) but also, in a continual course, all 
the families within his charge; and personally and seve- 
rally to converse with every one that was capable, labouring 
to understand the present state oftiteir souls, and applying 
himself to them in instructions, reproofs, admonitions, ex- 
horiations, and encouragements, suitably thereto: and he 
went through all with the greatest facility and pleasure 
imaginable; his whole heart.was in his work. Every day, 
for many years together, he used: to be up by three in the 
morning, or sooner, and to be with God (which was his 
dear delight) when others slept.. Few men had ever less 
hinderance from the body, or more dominion over it; a bet- 
ter habited mind and body have rarely dwelt together. No 
controversies arose among his neighbours, within his no- 
tice, which he made it not his business to get presently com- 
posed; and his help and advice was wont to be sought by 
persons of eminent rank, and in matters of very great diffi- 
culty, and importance, for that purpose. His own love of 
peace always inclining him, and his great prudence well 
enabling him, to be exceedingly useful, in any such case. 
Nor were his labours confined within that narrower verge, 
his name and worth were too well known abroad, to let 
him be engrossed by one single, parish; in how many places 
did he scatter light, and diffuse the knowledge of God, 
wheresoever, within his reach, the opportunity of a lecture, 
occasional or fixed, did.invite} , 

The state of things, in those days, making it necessary 
(and not hindering) that what was to be done for the pre- 
servation of common order, must be by the spontaneous 
associating of the pastors of many congregations; how did 
he inspirit those assemblies! The deference that was given 
to him, even by very reverend persons of great.value, and 
much exceeding him in years, with the effectual influence 
he had upon all their affairs, (manifesily aiming at nothing 
but the promoting of religion, and the common good,) were 
only arguments of the commanding .power of true worth. 
And the good effects upon the people, showed how much 
could be done by a naked, undisguised recommendation 
of oneself to men’s consciences, in-the sight of God. 
Nor would his brethren, of greatest value, (and divers there 
were, in those parts, of very great,) think it any detraction 
from themselves to acknowledge much more to the wise, 
modest, humble activity of his spirit, in their common 
concernments, than Lshall be willing to arrogate to him. 
He was, upon the whole, a very public blessing in that 
country, while he kept his public station 1n it; and when 
the time approached of his quitting it, he eminently showed 
his constant, great moderation in reference to the contro- 
verted things, that occasioned his doing so, in all his 
reasonings with his brethren about them. And it further 
appeared, in the earnest bent of his endeavours to form the 
minds of his people, as much as was possible, unto future 
union, under the conduct of whoso should succeed 
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him, in the serious care of their souls; and to a meek, 
unrepining submission to that present separation, which 
was now to be made between him and them; whereof the 
extant abridgment of sundry his later sermons to them 
are an abundant testimony; though such a repression of 
their sorrows it was not possible to them to receive, other- 
wise than as dutiful children are wont to do the exhorta- 
tions of an affectionate, dying father, not to mourn for his 
death. In the substantial things of religion, no man was 
more fervently zealous; about the circumstantials, none 
more cool and temperate. 

But he could in nothing prevaricate with his (once set- 
tled) judgment, or depart in his practice one ace from it; 
yet such was the candour and softness of his spirit, that no- 
thing could be more remote from him, than to pass any 
harsh censures upon those that received that satisfaction in 
the scrupled points, which he could not; but he continued 
a most entire undiminished friendship with many of them 
(and several of eminent note, by whom also it was equally 
cherished, on their parts) even to the last. His great con- 
tempt of the world, and remoteness from making the sacred 
office subservient to secular interest, a design of enriching 
himself by it, or more than to subsist, too soon appeared in 
the mean condition to which he was brought, by that de- 
privation. For though the annual profits of his living were 
very considerable, yet his free (but well regulated) hospi- 
tality, and large diffusive charity, (wherein his excellent 
consort, one of the most pious, prudent, well accomplished 
matrons I ever knew, most readily concurred with him,) 
kept them from being superfluous, or flowing into coffers. 
He had laid no treasure, but in heaven; and was the son 
of a no way unlike father, from whom the expectancy of a 
patrimonial estate could not be great; and whom (to his 
no small joy while he continued) he survived but a little. 
So that for some years (as I have heard him say) he did 
owe much of his subsistence to the bounty of some worthy 
citizens of London, whose temper it is to take more plea- 
sure in doing such good, than in having it told the world 
who they were. His usefulness was such, since his de- 
privation, (not in serving a party, a thing too mean and little 
to be ever thought of by him, without disdain; but,) in 
pressing the great, and agreed things, that belong toserious, 
living religion; that it even melts my soul to think of the 
overwhelming sorrows wherewith the tidings of his death 
must have been received, by multitudes in the west, that 
were often wont with greatest delight and fruit to enjoy his 
most lively, edifying labours. 

His decease confirms it to us, once more, that nothing, 
belonging to this world of ours, is too good to die. But it 
is a great argument of God’s kind propensions towards it, 
and speaks much of his good-will to men, that now and 
then such heavenly creatures are permitted to inhabit it, and 

uch specimina and efforts of the divine life to appear, and 
$. put forth in it. It shows God hath not forsaken the 
earth, and that his tabernacle is with men, when any such 
are to be found here, 
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dt ought to be reckoned very monitory, and a great re- 
buke, when such are (earlier than according to natural 
course) taken away. It should make us love heaven so 
much the better, that such as he are gathered thither; not 
that it needs any thing to better it in itself, but that we can 
now better relish the thoughts that arise out of our own 
present knowledge; and having seen true goodness ex- 
emplified, may thence more easily. take our advantage to 
apprehend what that state is, wherein there will be so vast 
a collection of excellent creatures, so perfectly good, by 


‘most liberal eternal participations from the first and un- 


created good, How taking is this notion of heaven! I 
especially pronounce this holy man blessed, saith a great 
man in theh ancient church, speaking of an excellent person 
deceased, i for that he hath passed from one order to another, 
(uerarééaro,) and leaving our city, hath ascended to another 
city, even that of God himself; and leaving this church of 
ours, is gone into the church of the first-born who are 
written in heaven; and hath left our solemn conventions 
for that of myriads of angels; referring to that of the apostle, 
Heb. xii. and magnifying (that zavfyvprs) that glorious con- 
vention, not for the multitude of the powers above only, 
but for the confluence of the good, with a perfect vacancy 
of envy, and an abounding perpetual joy and satisfaction of 
mind—love, peace, goodness, &c. and every fruit of the 
Spirit in most plenteous fulness, (to this purpose he speaks,) 
and what an antiable heaven is this! 

Yea, and it may incline us to have somewhat the kinder 
thoughts of this our meaner native element, and less to 
regret that our earthly part should dissolve and incorporate 
with it, to think what rich treasure, what shrines of a lately 
inhabiting deity, (now become sacred dust,) it hath from 
time to time received, and transmuted into itself. How 
voluminously have some written of Roma Subterranea ! of 


-the tombs of martyrs, and other excellent persons, (as many 


of them were,) collected in one little spot of this earth! 
And if there were as particular an account of the more re- 
fined part of the subterraneous London, much more of all 
places where just and holy men have dropped, and deposed 
their earthly tabernacles; how would our earth appear en- 
nobled (and even hallowed) by such continual accessions 
to it, in all times and ages? What a glorious host will 
arise and spring up, even out of one London! Is not the 
grave now aless gloomy thing? Whowould etudge to lie 
obscurely awhile, among them with whom we expect to 
rise, and ascend so gloriously ? It should make us diligent 
in the remaining time of our abode here; what should not 
the expectation of such a welcome carry us through? Well 
done, good and faithful servant, &c. Howstudious should 
we be, so to acquit ourselves, as he hath done? Blessed 
is that servant whom the Lord, when he comes, shall find 
so doing. Let us then be steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, as knowing our labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord. 


k Jo. Severanus, P. Aringhus, &c. 
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TO MRS. ANNA ADAMS, WIDOW, AND COLONEL JOHN ADAMS, BROTHER, TO THE 
DECEASED MR.RICHARD ADAMS. 


My Hownovrep Frienps, 


Deartu is too common a theme, and too obvious to our sense, to be thought strange, any more than that we live. But 
that the course of our life, as to the rise, progress, and period of it, is at the dispose of one common Lord of all, be- 
cause it belongs to a sphere above sense, is little considered by the most. To you, I doubt not, it’s far from being a 
new or unfamiliar thought. And thereupon, that the precious life you have lately seen finished, was measured by 
him who could not therein be unkind to him who is gone; or to you who stay behind. 

We do, indeed, tempt ourselves, if we expect from his kindness unreasonable things. As that he should, to gratify 
us, alter the course of nature, or recall the universal commission of death, or only let it stand in force with an excep- 
tion, as to ourselves, our relatives, and friends, or that he should tear his own most inviolable constitutions; by which 
- the present state is to be but transitory, and the future the only fixed state ; which were to subvert the whole frame of 
religion, to nullify the design of redemption, to take down his tribunal, to abolish.and lay aside all thoughts of a 
judgment to come, and finally to make the kingdom of his dear Son to terminate in a dunghill. While no such wish 
hath place with you, your reconciliation is easy to the providence that hath for the present bereaved you of so delec- 
table a relation. And the love of God, which, prevailing in you, will prompt you to compliance with his will, must 
be the evidence of your title to the best blessings of both worlds. For both the things in the other state, the eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, &c. And the concurrent operation of all things for good in this present state, do all belong 
to persons of the same character, the lovers of God, 1 Cor. ii. 9. Rom. viii. 28. Which that you may constantly and 


fully experience to the end, and in the end, is the serious prayer, 


for you, of, 
Your very respectful 
and affectionate servant in Christ, 
JOHN HOWE. 





PHILIPPIANS I. 23. 


HAVING A DESIRE TO DEPART, AND TO BE WITH CHRIST; WHICH IS FAR BETTER. 


Ir you should have no other subject for your present 
consideration, than only, that one in your neighbourhood 
is lately dead; even that itself would deserve your very 
serious thoughts, The translation of human souls from 
world to world, and out of this present into their eternal 
state, is no light matter; and does claim and challenge 
more serious thoughts, than it is commonly wont to find 
and meet with. Nor does the commonness of such an 
occasion af all excuse the slightness of men’s thoughts 
upon it ; but rather aggravate it unspeakably more. That 
which we find to be so common and universal a case, we 
may be sure will shortly be our own: and as it is now 
matter of discourse with us, that such a one is dead, we 
shall, ere it be long, according as we have been more or 
less regarded in the world, be a like subject of discourse 
to others. But it is a greater thing, when it can be said, 
a good man is gone; there is a more special remark to be 
put upon the decease of such a one, Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, the end of that man is peace, 
Psal. xxxvii. 37. There is that agreement between his 


| ward of grace, with a Well done, good and 


way and his end, they are so much of a piece, and do so 
exactly correspond; a course transacted in a constant se- 
renity and peace, meeting at length with peace as the end 
of it; an even course, still, uniform, self-agreeable, ever 
equal to and like itself, ending at last in peace: Mark 
this ! how he goes off, mark such a life so ending! But it 
yet challenges more intense consideration, when such a 
one is taken away from amongst us, and the progress and 
eriod of his course come to be viewed together, whose 
ife was a continued series of labours in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, from the earlier to the later hours of his day; when 
such a one has finished his course, and fought out the good 
fight of faith, and is entered into his rest; by the vouch- 
safement of his indulgent Lord and Master is made to rest 
from his labours, and receive the reward of them, the re- 
faithful ser- 
vant, enter into the joy of thy Lord! -< 
And sure it cannot be ungrateful to you, to be desired 
here to stay a little, to make a stand, and pause, and enter- 
tain yourselves awhile with the consideration of such a 
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theme and subject as this. Especially it cannot be an un- 
grateful contemplation, to such as have known the doc- 
trine, and purpose, and faith, and charity, and manner of 
life, of such a one, as the apostle speaks; so as to be told 
of nothing, but what you knew before: and so they are 
not dubious and uncertain thoughts, that you are to employ 
upon such a theme; you are well assured of the truth of 
the fact, and when you know it to be true, you cannot but 
discern it to be very considerable and important truth, and 
of very great concernment to you. What the spirit of such 
a one has been through his whole course, you have a very 
high example of in this blessed: apostle ; and a copy has 
been written out fair, after such a pattern, by this lately 
deceased worthy servant of Christ. Besides the many 
straits and difficulties that great apostle met with in the 
course and current of his time, he meets with this towards 
the end of it, to be in a strait between two, and he does 
not know what to choose, viz. between these two things, 
the consideration of what would be the best and most 
valuable good to himself; and the consideration of what 
would be the more valuable good unto the Christian 
church; and particularly unto these Christian Philippians, 
to whom he now writes. He had no doubt at all in the 
case, but that to depart, and to be with Christ, would be 
the best and most valuable good to himself: and it was 
as little to be doubted of, but that his continued abode and 
stay in this world, would be much more a valuable good 
unto the Christian church; and unto this or that church 
in particular, that had enjoyed, and might further enjoy, 
his most fruitful labours. His difficulty and strait was 
not either what was best for him, or what was best for 
them ; but which of these two he should, upon the whole, 
prefer ; whether he should prefer his own private interest, 
or prefer the common interest of Christ in the world. And 
upon weighing and pondering the matter-with himself, he 
does prefer the latter, so as, without any kind of hesitation 
to express a great complacency in it, that he should be 
continued yet longer, some time longer, for common good, 
in this world. And it was a most noble piece of self-denial 
that was exercised herein, if you consider what the apos- 
tle’s privileges had been. He had been caught up into the 
third heaven, he had there seen unutterable things; nor 
could he doubt his interest in the felicity and glory of the 
heavenly state. On the other hand consider, his life here 
on earth was no voluptuous life, it was not a life of ease 
and pleasure. See the account that he gives of it in 1 Cor. 
iv. and 2 Cor. vi. and in chap. xi. of the same epistle. And 
to find, amongst how many deaths he conversed as it were 
every day of his life, how familiar labours, and fastings, 
and watchings were to him; yea stripes and imprison- 
ments ;-and that he was now at this time a. prisoner, as we 
see in some foregoing verses of this very chapter, vzz. ver. 
13, 14, 16. even in the very lion’s paw, in the continual 
eae of being devoured, and not long after to be 
offered up, as he elsewhere speaks. Yet he seems to take 
great complacency in the thoughts of having some addi- 
tion made to his time in this world, on the common Christ- 
ian account; and that his own blessedness and glory should 
be, for this reason, a little while deferred ; he was patient 
of this, he could endure it, out of his love to Christ and 
the souls of men. But as to himself, for what he esteem- 
ed, and desired accordingly, as his best and most valuable 
good, he was.in no hesitation or doubt concerning that; 
but pronounces without any more ado, that he did desire 
to be dissolved, or depart, (the words may be read either 
way,) and to be with Christ, which is far better ; only he 
distinguishes what was his own’ most valuable good, and 


‘what was the most valuable good of the Christian church. 


And though he give this latter the preference, as in itself 
the more considerable thing; yet as to himself, and his 
own concerns, to depart, and be with Christ, he reckons 
far better: and accordingly he did desire it as such, as 
better for him; as having nothing to detain him, or no- 
thing which, on his own’private account, he could so much 
mind or covet, as that. 
Now in this comparison, ’tis this one side of it which 
the words that I have read to you do call us to consider, 
and confine us to at this time. As to that other part, it 
lies within the compass of the context, but not of the text; 
and so we shall not treat of that at present: but consider, 
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what is the genuine temper and disposition of a Christian, 
and more particularly of a minister of Christ, in reference 
to what he is to eye and look upon as his own best and 
most valuable good ; and that is, to depart, and to be with. 
Christ. This indeed the apostle speaks of himself, a great 
and eminent minister of the Gospel of Christ. But though 
this temper and disposition of spirit was agreeable, it was 
not appropriate, to such a one, ’It is indeed very agreeable, 
it is very suitable to the spirit of a faithful minister of 
Christ in reference to himself, and any interest and con- 
cern of his, to desire to depart, and to be with Christ: 
but it is not so agreeable to such a one, as to be appropriate 
to him, or to exclude the generality of serious and living 
Christians ; because it is upon one account, principally 
common to ministers and to other Christians, that this 
judgment is to be made, and this desire is to have place in 
reference to that judgment. And therefore, that is what I 
will, for the little time that remains, chiefly insist upon :— 
That it ought to be, and in very great measure is, the tem- 
per and character of gracious persons, or sincere Christ- 
lans, but principally of the faithful ministers of Christ, 
with reference to any interest or concern of theirs, to desire 
to'leave this world, and to be with Christ—And in speak- 
ing to this, I shall briefly, I. Explain what requires to be 
explained in it; and then, II. Show you upon what grounds 
this tempér and disposition of mind is agreeable, in the 
general, to sincere Christians:—III. Upon what more 
peculiar grounds it is more especially suitable to the faith- 
ful ministers of Christ: and so make use of the whole. 

I, As to what requires explication. Here we must show 
you what the object of this desire is in the first place; and 
then, secondly, show you what this desire, with the judg- 


-ment unto which it is conformable, imports and earries in 


it. Then we shall proceed to consider the grounds, both 
with reference to Christians in general, and the faithful 
ministers of Christ in special, of their having this as an 
habitual temper of spirit belonging to them: ‘ 

1. We are to consider the object, which this disposition 
of spirit, here described, has reference to.. And that is 
two-fold, privative, and positive: . There is, “ 

(1.) The privative object, that this disposition has refer- 
ence to; and that is, departing from hence. Their desire 
is to be gone, not to stay always here, 7. e. as to any con- 
cern of their own. Indeed upon other accounts, abstract- 
ed from their own and more important, there may be con- 
siderations that may induce their willingness to stay ; but 
as to their own concerns, the privative object of their de- 
sire, is, to be dissolved, or to = gone, els rd avaddoa, they 
would fain be dissolved ; take that reading, and this is such 
a one’s sense, I would fain have my bonds and shackles 
taken off, I would be loose, not be always confined toa 
body of sin and death, and to a vain and wicked world ; 
for these are the things. to which we are united: or take 
the other reading, that are to be left, in this departure. 
To depart, what are we to depart from ? Why, the grava- 
mina; the most grievous things are, a body of sin and 
death, anda vain and sinful world. When God sees good, 
I would depart says, such a one, from these irksome griev-_ 
ous things, that, while they detain me, torment me every 
hour. And then, : 

(2.) There is the positive object, that this disposition has 
reference to; and that is, to be with Christ. This is a 
mighty thought, if we had time to stay upon it. It is ge- 
nerally to be considered here, with reference to what state 
of our Lord Christ, this was spoken, and then what it is 
to be with him in that state. . 

First, With reference to what state of our Lord Jesus 
this was spoken, I desire to be with Christ. Christ was 
not at this time in his state of humiliation ; he was not 
now in the form of a servant; he was not now going to 


die, and sacrifice himself upon an ignominious cross, as it 


was mentioned he had done, in the next chapter, who be- 
ing in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; he made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was obedient to death. 
It is not in reference to this state, but what follows, that 
this is spoken ; Wherefore God has highly exalted him, 
and given him a name above every name; that at his 
name, or in his name, every knee shall bow, both of things 
in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth. 
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It is that state of glory, in which he was enthroned, and 
was receiving the homage of all ranks of creatures, ac- 
cording to their capacities. It is this state, that is here re- 
ferred to. 

And then, What it is.to-be with him in this state, that 
we are to consider; and plain it is, it is not to be with 
him as spectators only, but in some sort as partakers ; not 
barely as spectators. Indeed, to be so, is a most desirable 
thing, to all the lovers of Christ; to behold him upon the 
throne, invested with glory, the highest glory. But this is 
not all. Indeed, participation with him is sometimes ex- 
pressed by beholding, as in John xvii. 24. Father, I will, 
that they whom thou hast given me, may be with me 
where Iam, that they may behold the glory that thou hast 
given me; for thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world was laid. But that beholding, is fruitive vision ; 
the vision, not of mere spectation, but fruition, by which 
we enjoy what we see. And so we are taught to reckon 
concerning this being with Christ in the state of glory. If 
we be dead with him, we believe we shall also live with 
him, by participation of the same glorious, blissful life, 
Rom. vi. 8. and chap. viii. ver. 17. If we are children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; that 
if we suffer with him, we might be also glorified together. 
Glorified, is to be made glorious, to be participants of the 
same glory with him, and not spectators merely. Weare 
not to be glorified merely by a glory that we are to behold, 
but which we are to bear; not which we areto be the wit- 
nesses of only, but the subjects, whereby we are to be made 
glorious, in conformity to him, and in communion with 
him. And here, that we may more fully conceive the 
sense of this being with Christ, in the state of perfect feli- 
city and glory, ’tis requisite that we consider these two 
things,—[1.] The highest perfection of the object; and,— 
[2.] A suitable perfection of the subject, according to its 
capacity, by which it ean converse with, and enjoy, what 
continually rays, and is communicated, from so glorious 
and blessed an object. 

[1.] The object in highest perfection; when our Lord 
Jesus Christ, not considered merely as God, but as God- 
man, is exalted, and made as glorious as glory could any 
way make him, when he is exalted, by way of remunera- 
tion for what he had done, for what he had suffered, for 
what he had achieved and accomplished by his doing and 
suffering, and he is now in all that most perfect dignity 
and glory that belongs to him on that account; this con- 
sideration we are to have of the glorious object. We are 
to consider the high and most absolute perfection of that 
person, the most wonderful one that ever was, and of which 
neither created nature, nor uncreated, affords the like ; that 
is, such a person, in which all the excellencies of created 
and uncreated nature did meet, or were united; and all 
that felicity, and glory, and blessedness, that this person, 
according to either nature, and both together, doth enjoy. 
Here is the object wherewith we are to communicate. 

{2.] And then to be with him, as participants, implies 
the connoted and consequential perfection of the subject in 
itself, the highest that it is capable of; the perfection of all 
the powers and faculties belonging to a creature of such a 
nature. A mindapt to employ itself about, things of high- 
est value and excellency, able to comprehend whatsoever 
is needful and fit to be Inown of such things; contented 
not to know what is unfit. A will refined from all terrene 
tinctures and propensions, enlarged and attempered to the 
best and highest good. Whence must proceed the liveliest 
and purest desires, the noblest and most grateful percep- 
tions and delights, the pleasantest and most satisfying re- 
lishes and frwtions. 2 

For (the high perfection of the object being supposed) the 
subject is the spirit of a just man made perfect, (Heb. xii. 
23.) of one arrived, out of an imperfect to a perfect state. 
No supposable allusion in this text needs to exclude the 
real subjective perfection, which is so proper to such spirits 
and to such a state as is then finally referred to. The sa- 
tisfaction itself, which results, cannot but be proportionable; 
according to the perfect excellency of the object, and the 
perfected capacity of the subject, a most entire satisfaction. 
These two, meeting together, the most glorious object, and 
a glorified spirit made capable of conversing with it, and 
enjoying it to the full, ‘This makes that fulness of joy, 











| ing his work finished, till he can say, 
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those pleasures for evermore, that are at God’s right hand 
or in his power, to dispose of, in eternal communication, 
Psal. xvi. ult. Thus you have some account of the object, 
privative and positive, what is to be left, and whom we 
are to come to; a sinful, mortal body to he left with a vain 
and wicked world; and a glorious Lord to be approached, 
so as to be with him, in actual, and complacential, and 
eternal communion; to be with him, not as spectators 
only, but partakers of that glory wherein he is. Then, 

II, We are to consider the temper and disposition itself, 
of serious Christians, and of the faithful ministers of Christ 
especially, in.reference to this state of the objects. And it 
is made up of two things;—1. Desire; and—2. Estimation, 
or judgment; that is the measure of the former, and ac- 
cording whereto that desire is directed. 

1.. This desire is érOvyia, intense desire, earnest desire, 
the fervour of desire. That is,as to myself, and as to any 
concern of mine, Ido most earnestly desire to be dissolved, 
and to be with Christ; émvpia signifies not less than that. 
And then, 

2. The judgment that is made of the case, unto which 
this desire is conformable. That is, that to be with Christ 
is far better, far better! It is:a strange emphasis, that is 
used in the Greek text, to..express this; for there are two 
comparatives, paAdov xpstecov; more better, with a mighty 
surplusage besides in the word conjoined, rodAd@. I desire 
to be dissolved, and to be with Christ; which is better, 
better by much; or incomparably better ; better above and 
beyond all comparison. One comparative would not serve 
the turn, but he adds another, and then superadds a vast 
surplusage over and above. This is the judgment of the 
case, according to which this desire is directed and mea- 
sured. And now for the reasons of this temper and pos- 


ture of soul, in reference to this state of the case. There 
are divers very obvious. « 
(1.) That this is most.agreeable to the law of our crea- 


tion, to desire and covet the most perfect state, whereof we 
are capable. It is an unnatural thing not to do so, not to 


covet the perfection of that state, that we can finally attain 


to. Nature, in all creatures, tends to perfection; it isa 
monstrous disorder in nature, for any creature, if it be 
capable of choice, to choose a state beneath the highest 
perfection whereof itis capable. And, 

(2.) It is most suitable to the design of our redemption, 
whether we consider the private object, unto which our re- 
demption refers, or the positive. The privative object, this 
world, that we are to forsake and leave, with this flesh, that 
con-naturalizes us to this world: Christ gave himself for 
us, to deliver us from this present evil world, Gal. i. 4. 
As for his redeemed ones, those for whom he gave himself, 
he is willing they should be here awhile; but he gave him- 
self for them, that they might not be here always; that he 
might fetch them ont of this horrid abyss of darkness, im- 
purity, and death. vs 

And if you look to the positive object, our Lord died to 
bring us to God, 1 Pet. iii. 18. He suffered once, the just 
for the unjust, for this purpose. He will never desist, till 
he have brought us quite home to God. And it became 
him, by whom are all things, and for whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons to glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect by sufferings, Heb. ii. 10. He suf- 
fered, and those sufferings he underwent were the price of 
our redemption ; and for this, to bring the many sons to 
glory, that were to be brought. And it becomes him, that 
made all things by himself, and for himself, to bring about 
his great and glorious design this way; to make the Cap- 
tain of our salvation perfect, that is, perfectly master of his 
design. And Rev. v. 9. we are told, that the Lamb that . 
was slain, was slain on purpose, that he might redeem us 
to.God by his blood; that he might be capable of saying at 
last, I have shed my blood, and it has not-been in vain; 
here I have brought back thy wandering strays to thee, that 
were separate, that had gone off. He has redeemed them 
to God by his blood: they were gone off from God; and 
he, in this way, fetches them back to God ; never reckon- 

Here am I, and the 
children thou-hast given me. : 
_ (3.) This most fully answers the Gospel call, under 
which we continually are, as to both the parts of the ob- 
ject, the privative and positive. By the Gospel we are 
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called out of the world.. This is carried in the very notion 
of the church, it consists of a people called out of the 
world. And that call is not finished till we are quite out; 
but we must be out in the inclination of our minds; to-be 
gone from this world, that we may be with the Lord. 
And as to the positive part of the Gospel call, the final 
term of it is the eternal glory. The God of all grace has 
called us to his own eternal glory by Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. 
v. 10. 

4, This is most suitable unto the aim and tendency of 
the new creature,.which is indeed the effect of the Gospel 
call; wheresoever it comes to be effectual calling, the new 
creature is the product. This is the genius of the new 
creature, to aspire upwards. They that have received the 
first-fruits of the Spirit groan within themselves ; groan as 
under a pressure, or burden; to be loosened from this 
world, from this earth, and from these bodies; and to par- 
take in the glory of the sons of God, manifested in the pro- 
per season of their manifestation, Rom. viii. 19. compared 
with the 23rd. And as they, that in the work of the new 
creation are what they are, new creatures as being born 
from heaven; so they are born for it. Except a man be 
born dvwev, from above, he cannot enter into nor see the 
kingdom of God, John iii. 3,5. He is born for this hea- 
venly state, when he is regenerate, when he is made a new 
creature, that he may be capable of entering into this king- 
dom. And, 1 Pet. i. 3. Blessed be God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who has begotten us again to a 
lively hope, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us. There 
are principles inlaid in the work of the new creature, which 
dispose the soul God-ward, and heaven-ward. Hereby 
they are made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light, as that in Col. i. 12. And to suppose 
that there should be a new creature without such a dispo- 
sition as this, is to suppose the new creature to be the most 
unnatural creature under heaven. It must have disposi- 
tions in it suitable to its nature, and to that state that it is 
designed ultimately for; as every other creature is suited 
a the place and state it is to hold in the creation of 

od. 

But then as to what is more peculiar to ministers, they 
have more reason than others for this temper and disposi- 
tion of spirit, both as they know more, generally, of the 
difficulties of the world, and should.be supposed to know 
more of the state of the other world, than the generality of 
other men do. Their toil, and labour, and travail, while 
they are here in this world, is like to be more: read at 
leisure 1 Cor. iv. 9—13. with 2 Cor. vi. 4,5. They have 
many more uncomfortable things to exercise them; espe- 
cially the small success of their labours, that they often 
do but sow the wind, and sometimes reap the whirlwind, 
and may be glad to depart on this account. 
be pred too, that they should know more of the other 
world; for they are more obliged to be daily conversant 
there ; their constant business has a steady direct tendency 
thitherward: and therefore as this cannot but be the tem- 
per of serious Christians, it is to be much more so of the 
faithful ministers of Christ. 

And therefore to draw to a conclusion, and shut up all 
with some use, we may, ; 

1. Infer from it, the greatness of that capacity which 
belongs to an intelligent immortal spirit, that it is capable 
of such a state, as being glorified with the Lord Jesus 
Christ in that high exaltation of his; ’tis a state, whereof 
the hamian spirit is capable. It is indeed very unapt, very 
indisposed, till the regenerating work take place, till the 
Divine Spirit have moulded it to that state; but then, in 
the mean time, there is a capacity, a ground-work, upon 
which the Divine Spirit does operate, by enlightening the 
mind, and enlarging the will, and refining and defecating 
the affections, and implanting celestial principles, that do 
all dispose it heaven-ward. But in the mean-time, it is a 
useful reflection for every intelligent spirit, that inhabits 
mortal flesh, to consider, what do { here? While it is my 
lot to be yet inhabiting this flesh, am I only to mind the 
things of the flesh? I am capable of an abode above, with 
the blessed glorious Lord of all; with him my greater con- 
cernments do now lie, Col. iii. 1,2. And, 

2. It further lets us see the wonderful love of God in 


And it is to 
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Christ, that he should design such mean abject creatures 
as we to such a state; that is, that when we depart, and 
leave this world, we are to be with Christ. O kind design! 
What admirable love is this, that he will not have his own 
to be always at a distance and far from him! When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also ap- 
pear with him in glory, in that of Col. iii.4. And again, 
further, - 

3. We may infer hence, that holiness, wherever it comes 
to have place, does comprehend and include in it divine 
wisdom, so as to make persons capable of judging right, 
or making a true estimate of things, which are more valu- 
able, and which are less. ‘Till the sanctifying work of 
God’s Spirit take place in the minds and hearts of men, 
they judge like fools; they say a portion here on earth is 
better, let us dwell always amidst the darkness and death 
of this lower world, and let them be with Christ that will. 
But says a gracious spirit, to be with Christ is far better, 
incomparably, beyond all comparison better, and therefore 
let us depart, and be with him, as to any interest and con- 
cern of ours. And this being so, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to us imaginable, for all of us to endeavour to 
get this temper of spirit made habitual to ourselves; for it 
is a thing of dreadful importance, to find the temper of my 
mind and soul differ from that of all good Christians that 
ever were, or ever shall be. It is one thing indeed, to be 
willing to have.the height of our happiness deferred for 
common good; but it is quite another thing, to desire to 
stay here, because I love this world better, and when the 
practical judgment of our souls is, I had rather be here; 
when not,any concern for the interest of Christ, or design, 
of doing him service here, does reconcile me to an earthly 
state; but my own temper and spirit is such, that I can- 
not endure the thoughts of a remove. And let me insist 
here a little. When the best are continually going; and 
though the worst do not go the same way, they are going 
hence too, departing from hence; not to be willing to fo)- 
low! To have a desire running counter.to the stream and 
course of nature, in all, and the current of grace in the best, 
is very unaccountable; and wherein we should by no 
means tolerate ourselves, An irrational desire of what 
we see to be impossible ; a desire that fights against neces- 
sity, which will be too hard for us, and will overcome at 
last, as to the term from which, an abode here; and an 
unholy desire, in respect of the term to which, viz. not to 
be with Christ; such a desire we should no more endure 
in ourselves, than fire in our bosoms. To have such an 
excellent person gone from amongst us, as is lately gone ; 
but to have no disposition to follow! You loved him 
well, and you loved to hear him preach of heaven, but you 
cannot endure the thoughts of going where he is gone!~ Is 
this well? The world is dying, and you would live! Miser 
est quicumque non vult mundo secum moriente mori, Sen. 
Trag. What a wretched miscreant is he, that would be 
an exception from all mankind! and cannot be content 
to die, when the whole world is dying with him! And for 
Christians united with Christ, they are such in whose 
hearts there is a rooted propension towards him, so as to 
covet his presence above all things, Rev. xxii. The Spirit 
and the bride say, Come, come, Lord Jesus; either come 
and take us to thee, or come and manifest thyself to us. 
Consider then, how absolutely necessary it is, if there be 
this terrene temper of spirit, to get it changed. For, 

(1.) While it remains, it countermines the sum of re- 
ligion, All Christianity runs counter, in the whole design 
of it, to this temper of spirit, for it terminates on the other 
world. But when all our thoughts and designs terminate 
on this world, what a dismal thing isit! to havea temper 
and disposition in me, wholly repugnant to the design of 
the Christian religion, whieh is but to draw people off 
from this world, and to fit them for another. 

_(2.) It will infer, in the next place, that whenever any 
die, they must die just after the same manner that wicked 
men do, a violent death; be torn away from their earthly 
station. He shall pluck him out of his dwelling-place, 
and root him out of the land of the living, as the Psalmist 
speaks, Psalm lii. 5. This is dying a violent death ; our 
hearts do not consent, we cannot go but as we are torn up 
by the roots, and plucked out of our dwelling-places. This 
is quite another thing from that, Now lettest thou thy ser- 
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vant depart in peace; and this desiring to be dissolved, 

and to be with Christ. -And it signifies, 

(3.) Our not yet having taken God for our God; for our 
taking him to be our God, and to be our best good, is the 
same thing. If God be not our best good, he is not our 
God: and can we choose to be willing to be at an eternal 
distance from our best good? It must signify, that, the 
love of God has no place in us, sincere love, true love to 
Christ, for it is never true, if it be not supreme. But it is 
the greatest absurdity imaginable, that I should supremely 
love one, that I desire never to be with, or enjoy. I shail 
only add, with reference to the sad occasion that lies in 
view before us, that what instances we meet with of this 
kind, should leave their several correspondent effects and 
impressions upon our spirits, partly of lamentation, and 
partly of imitation, and partly of peaceful submission 
and satisfaction in the issue, however grievous it be to us. 

1. Of Lamentation. It is a much to be lamented thing, 
when such go, as that reverend and worthy person that is 
lately gone from amongst you. For this temper of spirit 
being supposed, by how much the more there was of the 
conjunct disposition to have been content to have staid 
longer for public good; this speaks so much the more of 
an excellent spirit: when desires are so fervent after the 
purity and perfection of the heavenly state, that nothing 
but sincere devotedness to the interest of God in Christ, 
could make them patient of longer abode on earth. ’Tis a 
respect to God that either draws, or detains them, nothing 
but what is divine inclines them either way: either the 
enjoyment of God above or his further service here below. 
That is an excellent spirit that lies under such influences. 
And the higher was the excellency of such a man, the 

_ greater is the loss of him. The more he desired heaven, 
within such limits, the greater was his value, and with so 
much the brighter lustre he shone on earth. There is much 

of God conspicuous in such a man. And it was not a 

little of him that was observable in this worthy person. 

Such a course as his was, that even course, that peaceful 

course, wherein was so eminent devotedness to God, and 
+ benignity towards man, showed his spirit was touched by 
the one, for the other. It could not be, but by influence 
from heaven, that he so steadily tended thitherward him- 
self, and was only willing to stay so long out of it, that he 
might invite and draw on as many as he could with him 
thither. Hereby he appeared so much the more attem- 
pered to the heavenly state, and that world where divine 
love governs, making a man by how much the more 
strongly he was attracted himself by it, so much the more 
desirous to attract others. It is what such a one has about 
him of God on earth, that makes him a desirable thing to 
us.here; it is not what men have of the earthly spirit, but 
what they have of the Divine Spirit, that makes them 
useful, both by their labours and examples, to this world 
of ours; as was this eminent servant of Christ. It is a 
great thing, to have one pass so long continued course as 
his was, with so equal a temper. It is like I may have 
known him longer than many or most of you that were 
not related. - : 

_About fifty years I remember his course, and our con- 
versation was not casual or at a distance, as that of mere 
colleagues, chosen by others, but as friends inward, and 
chosen by ourselves. Many a day we have prayed together ; 
conferred and taken sweet counsel together ; when he was 
at once an example and ornament to his college, where he 
lived respected and beloved ofall, but of them most, who 
most knew him: that constant serenity, and equality of 
mind, that seriousness, that humility, wherein he excelled, 


rendered him“amiable to observers; and therewith that in-- 


dustry and diligence that he used in his younger days, by 
which he laid up that great. stock of learning and useful 
knowledge, that made him (when Providence called him 
to the city) a well-instructed scribe, capable and apt to 
bring out of his treasury things new and old, whereof 
there is and will be a long extant proof in his judicious 
and dilucid expositions of the epistles to the Philippians 
and the Colossians, which was the part he bore in the sup- 
plement to that most useful work, the English Annotations 
on the Bible, by the Reverend Mr. Matthew Pool. In the 
great city he shone a bright and burning light, till many 
such lights were in one day put undera bushel. I need not 
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tell you what, or how black, that day was. And then, 
though he was constrained to desert his station, he did not 
desert his Master’s work; but still he was with God, and 
God. was with him; and you know it, I doubt not, many of 
you, what it was to live under so truly evangelical a min- 
ister; to have doctrine from time to time distilling as the 
dew, and dropping upon you, such, as from which you 
might perceive how great was his acquaintance with the 
mysteries of Christ: in reference to those, over whom he 
had opportunity to watch, it was undoubtedly, if it were 
not their great fault, their very great advantage. 

As tohis domestic relations, knowing so much of him, 
I cannot but so much the more lament their loss: God 
will, I doubt not, be the bereaved widow’s portion; but it 
ought with tenderness to be considered, what it was for 
one person to lose successively two such helps, as this and 
her former husband were, (who was also in another uni- 
versity, my former and most inward friend, that worthy 
man Mr. ‘Thomas Wadsworth,) both eminent instruments 
in the church of Christ. And this has been more eminently 
remarkable concerning him that is lately gone, that the re- 
lations of the family, to whom he was not naturally related, 
the branches from another root, yet had that apprehension 
of his love and care of them, and of their own loss, as to 
desire this public testimony might from them remain of 
him, that he was to them as tender a father, as if he had 
been a natural one: such fathers-in-law areseldom known, 


.and therefore it ought to be mentioned, as that which may 


signify somewhat towards the embalming of his memory 
among you. Graces, when diffused, give their pleasant 
relishes to all that any way partake of them. 

What follows was delivered in writing into my hands 
to be inserted, bya dear relation of his—His humility and 
self-denial were eminently conspicuous in his taking upon 
him the care and charge of so small and poor a people, 
and continuing with them to the damage of his own es- 
tate, though he had considerable offers elsewhere. His 
meekness, as it was very visible in all his conversation, it 
was singularly showed in his bearing and passing by slights 
and affronts, even from those he had very much obliged, 
taking off the resentments that his friends had of the in- 
juries of that kind put upon him, by abasing himself, say- 
ing, [am an unworthy creature, I deserve no better. His 
candour every one was certainly made sensible of, who 
should offer to speak any thing reflectingly about any per- 
son behind their backs, for he was sure to vindicate or le- 
nify in this ease, as far as he could. 

When labours, weakness, and age had worked out his 
strength of body, there was never any thing appeared so 
manifestly to trouble him, as being necessitated to desist 
from constant preaching.—And notwithstanding all tem- 
poral discouragements he met with in the course of his 
ministry, his mind, to the very last, was to have both his 
sons brought up to it. During the short time of his last 
illness, when his head appeared somewhat disordered in 
other things, by the pains that were upon him, it was ob- 
servable, that he always showed himself sensible in hear- 
ing or discoursing about any thing religious ; being among 
other things discoursed with by his brother about the dis- 
charge of his ministry, he answered, he hoped he had en- 
deavoured to serve God faithfully, and sincerely, though 
he had been an unprofitable servant. About five hours be- 
fore his death, he said, God is my portion; and desired 
those about him to join with him in prayer, wherein he 
expressed himself very suitably to his case asa dying man, 
concluding thus: “Grant that when this earthly taberna- 
cle is dissolved, I may be taken to those mansions not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” : 

As his life was calm and serene, so was his dying, for 
though throughout his sickness he was all along appre- 
hensive of approaching death, there was no ruffle upon 
his spirit, of which he himself then gave this account, “I 
know in whom I have believed.” 

2. Of Imitation. And as such strokes, when they come, 
ought to be lamented, they that by such strokes are taken 
away, ought to be imitated. The example remains; you 
have the idea left; you know how such a one lived, how 
he walked, how he conversed with his family, how he con- 
versed with you as he had occasion: that excellent spirit 
he discovered in all, how much of an imitable example has 
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it given to all those that are capable of imitating and re- 
ceiving instruction that way ? 

3. Of Satisfaction. But it ought also to have the effect 
of satisfaction in the divine pleasure. When such a blow 
as this comes, do not repine, peacefully submit, though it 
carry smartness and severity with it. You ought to feel it, 
but yet notwithstanding to receive it with submissive Si- 
lence, to be dumb, and not open your mouths, remember- 
ing who hath done it, and that it is the disposal of wisdom 
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fit; yet this could not but be his habitual sense, to desire 
to depart, and to be with him, which was far better. And 
if Christ be pleased, and he be pleased, why should we be 
displeased ? : 

This was the will of Christ, declared by his word, as to 
the thing, John xvii. 24. Father, I will, that those that 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am, to behold my 
glory. And declared by the event as to the time. And 
his will, both because it was Christ’s, and because it was 


best. Who are we that we should oppose our will to so 
kind a will on Christ’s part, and so well-pleased a will on 
his part? or that a dissatisfaction should remain with us, 
as to what there is with Christ, and him, so entire satis- 
faction ? 


that cannot err, as well as‘of power that cannot be re- 
sisted, and of kindness and goodness that has its grateful- 
ness to this departed servant of his. For consider, that 
notwithstanding his willingness to have stayed longer, if 
his Lord, whose he was, and whom he served, had thought 
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FOR THAT EXCELLENT MINISTER OF CHRIST, THE TRULY 


‘REV. WILLIAM BATES, D. D. 


WHO DECEASED JULY 14tu, 1699. 





TO THE 


RIGHT NOBLE WILLIAM, DUKE AND EARL OF BEDFORD; MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK, 
LORD RUSSEL, BARON RUSSEL OF THORNHAUGH, 


LORD LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTIES OF MIDDLESEX, BEDFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE; ENIGHT OF THE MOST 
NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


May ir PLEASE Your GRACE, 


Tue peculiar and just respect which your grace has long had for the worthy person, whose much lamented decease 
occasioned the following discourse, easily induced me to believe, it would not offend your Grace, that your illustrious 
name is prefixed to it. As it also was the sense of his mournful relict, that it could be noless than your Grace’s right, 
such a memorial should be extant, of the favourable aspects wherewith you have been pleased to honour this her so dear 
relative. Nor can itbe suitable to the noble emplinine of your truly great mind, that it should be told the World you 
knew how to value true worth, wheresoever you found it. Not confining your respects to any party; or distinguishing 
men by any, when especially the parties themselves are distinguished by marks, which they who wear them count in- 
different, and which, therefore, must be understood to make men neither better nor worse. And if they who wear them 
not, count otherwise, though they should be mistaken in their judgment, after their having endeavoured to the uttermost, 
to be rightly informed; their sincerity, accompanied, and evidenced, by great self-denial, must in the account of so 
equal and candid a judge, as your Grace, far outweigh so light a mistake, in so small matters. Such differences will 
be easily tolerable, where there is that mutual charity, as neither to think a different judgment to be bribed with digni- 
ties, and emoluments, on the one hand; nor to be perverted by humour, and affectation of singularity, on the other. 

The reverend Doctor’s great candour, and moderation, in reference to the things wherein he hath been constrained to 
differ frem many excellent persons ; and his remoteness from any disposition to censure them from whom he differed, 
have been these many years conspicuous to all that knew him. ‘The apprehension having been deeply inwrought into 
the temper of his mind, that the things wherein only it could be possible for truly good men to differ, must be but trifles, 
in comparison of the much greater things, wherein it was impossible for them not toagree. And Ino way doubt, but the 
things for which your Grace most deservedly valued this excellent person, were such as have in them an inherent and 
immutable goodness; not varying with times, or the changeable posture of secular affairs; but which must be the 
same in all times. ‘Nor appropriate to persons of this or that denomination, but that may be common to persons sin- 
cerely good, of any denomination whatsoever. Whereupon the testimony your Grace hath from time to time given 
of your value of him, on such an account, must have redounded to yourself; have reflected true honour on your own 
name; shown your discerning judgment of persons and things; and entitled you to his prayers ; which, I hope, have 
been available to the drawing down of blessings on yourself and your noble family. : 

Unto whose must his prayers also be added, for the same purposes; who is with greatest sincerity, and under many 
obligations 

Your Grace’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
JOHN HOWE. 
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Ir is grievous tome to tell you, in whose room and stead 
I do now stand in this place this day. Nor do I need; 
you can tell yourselves, observing the stated courses and 
alternations held in this lecture, that if the counsels of 
heaven had agreed with our desires and hopes on earth, 
this is the day, this is the hour, wherein you had again 
seen the face, and heard the voice, of that excellent servant 
of Christ, whom we now lament as lost to us, and dead 
out of our world. Not absolutely dead; for God who is 
his God for ever and ever, is not the God of the dead but 
of the living. Dying out.of this world, he was born into 
the other. But in that sense wherein he is dead to us, and 
this world of ours, what remains but that we agree to say, 
Let us die with him? And these are the words, which if 
God will graciously afford us his help aud presence, we 
may fruitfully entertain ourselves with, upon this sad oc- 
casion at this time: you will find them in— 


John xi. 16. 


Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto his fellow- 
disciples, Let us also go, that we may die with him. 


Tue history to which these words belong, contains so 
illustrious and instructive an instance of the Redeemer’s 
power over hoth worlds, and so plainly shows, that he 
could at his pleasure, translate men out of the one into 
the other, as might best serve the proper purposes of his 
redemption, that it can never be unseasonable to us to 
consider it, who are always subject to the same power. 
And it is very especially seasonable at this time, when we 
have reason enough to re-consider his late use of this 
power, in another kind, less grateful to us, but not less 
wise or just in itself; not the recalling of one out of the 
other world into this, but the calling away of one out of 
this world into the other; the translating of this excellent 
ee from among us, whose longer abode here had been 

ighly desirable, as his removal is most bitterly grievous, 
and must have been intolerable, were it not that though 
this is not the same act, it isan act of that same power over 
lives, which in all its exertions we are always to behold 
with the same profound adoring silence, and a disposition 
of mind to feceive instruction from it, whether it be plea- 
sing to us, or displeasing. I will make no apology for my 
recalling your thoughts, so long after, to this sad theme. 
Our mutual endearedness, his condescending affection to 
me, and my reverential affection to him, were so generally 
known to those that knew either of us, that it might be 
expected I should take some public notice of this severing 
stroke; and I may suppose my circumstances to be so 
Imown, that it is obvious to every one to understand I 
could do it no sooner. : 

It will not be unuseful to make some brief reflection 
upon this miraculous work of our Lord, and thence return 
to the special subject, which I desire your thoughts may 
be fixed upon, as mine have been. It was the most me- 
morable of all our Lord’s works of this kind, yet not 
mentioned by the other evangelists; lest, as is supposed, 
it should revive the Jewish malice against Lazarus ; who, 
as Epiphanius tells us, was reported to have lived thirty 
years after, within which time the others had all written, 
whereas this evangelist wrote not, till after his final de- 
cease. It was wrought for the same great end, for which 
all his wonderful works were done and written, generally, 
for the glory of God, as is intimated, ver. 4, and particu- 
larly, as this gvangelist tells us, chap. xx. 20, 21. That 
we might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing we might have life through his 
name. And though they all had this design: this towards 
the end of his course, seems meant for the last and con- 
clusive stroke, having a brighter and more conspicuous 
appearance of the Divine glory in it, for a fuller and more 
convictive demonstration, that he was the Son of God, and 
the Messiah, as he gave himself out to be. And all things 
were designed in the aptest subserviency hereto; that 
once for all, this long disputed point might be put out of all 
doubt. 

For this end it is ordered, that Lazarus should at this 
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time fall sick. Nothing more appeareu to human prospect, 
but that the disease befell him according to the common 
course of natural causes: but says our Lord, his sickness 
is not untodeath; viz. as the final and permanent event 
or design of it; but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be.glorified thereby, ver. 4. _God’s counsels lie 
deep, not obvious to common view. When such a servant 
of God is fallen sick, we know not what he intends to 
bring out of it. His glory may, in his own way and time, 
so much the more brightly shine forth, though we yet dis- 
tinctly know not when or how. Upon this account, when 
our Lord not only heard of Lazarus’s sickness, but knew 
he was dead, he yet defers two days, eventhough he knew 
him to have been at least two days dead before: so that 
when he now comes to the place, he finds him to have 
lain four days in the grave, ver. 17. He resolves to give 
so much the greater scope, and advantage, to the glory of 
the Divine power, to display and evidence itself. He de- 
fers, till now death and the grave were in full dominion, 
that his conquest might be the more glorious. He had 
before raised some from death, none from the grave. The 
lamenting relatives were now in despair: the thoughts of 
restitution were quite laid aside. All their hopes were 
buried with the deceased in the same grave, as may be 
collected from sundry following verses. 

In the like despair, not long after, were the mournful 
disciples, concerning their not only deceased but entombed 
Lord, unto whose surprising resurrection, this seems a de- 
signed prelude. The bereaved relations, and their com- 
forters, were all abandoned to sorrow, and drenched in 
tears. And with the rest we are told, ver. 35, that Jesus 
wept. But why was this? ‘Was it that he knew not his 
own mind, or distrusted his own power? He had given 
sufficient intimation of his own purpose, and of the fore- 
sight he had of the certain, glorious issue of this gloomy 
dark providence. ’Tis evident therefore for what he wept 
not. ’Tis not so obvious to conclude for what he wept. 
It is most unworthy of him to suppose his was feigned sor- 
row, or that he shed hypocritical tears. Nor was this the 
only instance of his weeping: no, no, he was a man of 
sorrow, acquainted with griefs; and had always in view 
sufficient cause of real soul-trouble, as this is called, ver. 
33.' He groaned in spirit and was troubled. It must be, 
by the contexture of the evangelical history, near the time 
of his weeping -over Jerusalem, when his soul was filled 
and taken up with sad and mournful themes. 

But who can tell what thoughts lay deep in that large 
and comprehensive mind? Weare sure, though he wept 
with the rest, that twas not as they wept, nor from the 
same motives. His thoughts were not as their thoughts, 
but as far wider, and higher, as the heavens are than the 
earth. We have no way to know what his thoughts were; 
we know what they might be. He saw not Jerusalem 
only, but all this world, buried in sin and death. He could 
not, as the second Adam, be the resurrection and the life, 
as he speaks, ver. 25, without beholding with a compas- 
sionate heart, the impurities and miseries, wherewith it 
was deluged by the first. And he had now enough ‘in 
view to discompose his pure mind, intent upon high’and 
great things; that when his business into this world was 
to prepare men for another; and when they were fit, to 
translate them thither; even they that professed to believe 
on him, should no more understand him; that his kind 
and great design should be no more grateful to them, and. 
so slowly enter into their minds and hearts, that when they 
saw one such translation, it should so much displease 
them, and they so little relish it, as to be all in tears and 
lamentations thereupon ; and thereby discover such an af- 
fixedness of heart and spirit to this, present world, and 
state of things, as to prefer the enjoyment of a friend on 
earth, before all the glories of the heavenly state; so might 
their immoderate weeping some way cause his tears. But 
when he expressed his trouble by groans and tears, he sup- 
pressed the causes of it, and goes on to his present intend- 
ed work. In order hereto, ver. 39, he commands the grave- 
stone to be removed; neglecting the objection, ver. 39. 
“By this time he stinks.” 

He observed with a compassionate indulgence, the diffi- 
dence which he meant speedily to refute. Nor, because 
we also are too prone to prescribe limits to the Divine 
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power, ought we for his indulgence to be the less severe 
to ourselves. Forgetting the transcendency of that power, 


we think this or that strange, and scarce possible to be 


done, because we too highly consider the equal or greater 
strangeness of what we see is done. We count things 
easy, that are by use become familiar to our senses, and 
apprehend we have the notion of them clear, and how they 
can come to be as they are; not having e amined or in- 
quired whether our apprehensions were right and congru- 
ous, or not. Things that have not struck our sense, mak- 
ing ourselves and even our sense the measure, we count 
impossible and unconceivable. : 

By the course of nature our sense hath told us, a body 
so long in the grave must be putrid and stink. But who 
settled that course of nature? If we ascend not to the 
original cause, the fixation of that-course is as admirable 
and unaccountable; if we do, a departure from it is as 
easy. What can the wisest philosophers conceive of the 
difference between an offensive smell and a grateful, but 
the different disposition or texture of the particles of mat- 
ter, in relation to the sensoriwm, or the receptive organ ? 
When what the different disposition is, remains altogether 
unapprehensible, and what no man can tell. We go away 
well satisfied concerning what we see happens every day, 
because we never inquire how things came to be as they 
are; when what we have not known to come to pass, 
though not more difficult, we say can never be. Other- 
wise we should think it no more admirable, or difficult to 
reduce in a moment the parts of matter to such a situs, as 
that they should give no offence to the sense of smelling, 
though before they did, than it was to the same power so 
to dispose, that in one sort of location, they should give 
that offence, in another they should not, and, perhaps, ina 
third, highly gratify and please. Thousands of like in- 
Stances might be given, but this comes now in our way. 

The world is full of miracles; we are compassed about 
with such, andare such. There is ’tis true a peculiar no- 
tion of them, as necessary as they are themselves; signify- 
ing not what is done by a greater power, but less usual. 
As such, the use and need of them only argues the infirm- 
ity of our minds, sunk into earth and sense, and grown 
somnolent ; whence they need to be roused by surprising 
and uncommon things, and brought to consider, that he 
only, who could fix and settle the so steady course of na- 
ture, could alter it, and make it forsake its wonted tract : 
which he must always be supposed to do, for some very 
weighty, important end and reason. So absolute power 
being ever in strict connexion with the most perfect wis- 
dom, and therefore claiming to be the more earnestly at- 
tended to, and considered the more deeply. To that power 
that could create a man, ’twas equally easy to perfume a 
grave, or to make a new man spring up out of it, in fresh 
strength, comeliness, and vigour. 'To recompose the dis- 
ordered parts of a body turning to dust, and refit it for the 
union and use of the returning soul; this he will not do 
often, but he saw a just and valuable reason for his doing 
it at this time. ; 

He was now to give and leave behind him a full conclu- 
sive demonstration, once for all, of his being the Son of 
God, by whom the worlds were made; and the Christ, or 
Messiah, (the great controverted point of that time, ) which, 
v. 5. is called glorifying the Son; who for asserting this, 

- was calumniated as an impostor and deceiver of the people. 
He was to give a specimen of his power, as such, over 
universal nature, and that he could at pleasure control and 
countermand the most established laws of it. All things 
being put under that notion,.as he was the Christ, into his 
hands, and all power given him both in heaven and earth, 
so as that by him all things must consist.» A power he was 
to use, being gradually, and at last perfectly, to make all 
things new.b He was to make good his own title, I am 
the resurrection and the life,¢ which he assumes in this 
context, to let it be seen he was no vain pretender; and 
that it was no vain faith that should be placed upon him 
in this respect, but that what he should now do, as to one, 
he was equally able to do, in the fit season, for every one, 

a John xii. 3, Matt. xxviii. 18. Col. i. 17. b Rev, xxi. 5, 
c Ver. 25. d Chap. vy. 28. e Eph. ii. f Isa. xxvi. 19. 
g Where Lazarus’s soul had been in the mean time, was too light a matter 


to weigh against these mighty things our Lord was jntent upon. His con- 
cerns were to yield and bow to his Lord and Master’s great designs: he 
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when all that are in their graves should hear his voice.d 
He was to show forth a resemblance of that more pecu- 
liar act of his most graciously undertaken office, to be 
a spring of life to souls morally dead, viz. in trespasses 
and sins.e To give this divine and most noble kind of life! 
To do that most merciful and most God-like work! » He 
was to take away all cause or pretence for despair, but 
that, whereas a death was to pass upon himself, and upon 
his church on earth, both he himself, and it, with his dead 
body, should arise.t Therefore he utters that mighty com- 
manding voice, at which rocks and mountains tremble and. 
shiver, and which all the powers of nature must obey; 
“ Tazarus, come forth!” and he comes forth. These things 
we now lightly touched, hoping they may be of further use 
to us afterwards. We expect not the like thing in our 
present mournful case; but we expect greater things; for 
which we are toawait our Lord’s season. 

In the mean time let us return and consider what is 
overtured in the case the text refers to, when, as to any 
such remedy, the mourning friends expected as little as we. 
Here was a worthy good man gone; a friend of Christ, 
and of his friends. Christianity gives no man a terrestrial 
immortality ; Christians, even the best of them, must die 
as wellas other men. This was a matter taken to heart by 
Christ himself, as we have seen, in a way becoming and 
worthy of him. His disciples also are deeply concerned, 
and they consider and discourse it their-way. One of them, 
Thomas, who also-was called Didymus, (wherein is no 
other mystery, than that his name is first given us in He- 
brew, then in Greek, as is not unexampled elsewhere,) pro- 
poses, as you have heard; “Let us also go that we may 
die with him.” Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. There was, no doubt, an abounding ful- 
ness of sense in this good man’s soul, from whence these 
words did proceed. And it might be two-fold; either—I, 
Good and commendable, fit for our imitation, and where- 
to the temper of our spirits should be conformed.—Or, I. 
Faulty and reprehensible; such, as against which we 
should arm and fortify ourselves——Such mixtures are not 
to be thought strange. It is little to be expected, that in 
what is hastily said by the best on earth, on an occasion 
apt to stir passions, there should be nothing but pure 
breathings of heavenly wisdom and goodness. 

I. Under the former head, we shall speak of divers things, 
which we cannot, indeed, be sure were the explicit, dis- 
tinct sense of this good man, at this time ; but which might 
be and should be ours on a like occasion. Which well 
agree with Christian principles, and which his words serve 
aptly enough to express; as, 

(1.) A firm belief of a future state. Did this good man 
only desire to partake with the other in death, and no 
more ? Did his wish terminate here? Can we apprehend 
any thing good or desirable in mere death that one would 
covet to share in with another ? or which one would be 
loath he should engross alone? Nor could Thomas mean 
this, having heard that Lazarus was already dead. It can- 
not be thought, that one who had been some years in im- 
mediate attendance upon the Son of God, the Lord from 
heaven, and under his instructions, and who had so much 
opportunity to observe, that his whole design lay for ano- 
ther world; and that he never encouraged his followers 
to expect from him any advantages above others, in this 
world, but forewarned them of troubles and sufferings, to 
which they would be always liable from it, and that they 
must be content to wait for their rewards in another state: 
it is not to be thought that such a one was an infidel in re- 
ference to any such state; or that he thought his friend 
extinct by dying ; or that when he wished to be with him, 
he wished to be no where, or nothing. 

(2.) A mind loose and disengaged from this present world. 
He could be intent upon no great designs for this earth, 
who with the next that leaves it, was willing to go too. 

(3.) Easy, placid thoughts of dying. He looked upon 
death as no such frightful thing, that could so familiarly, 
and off-hand, say, when he thought of such a one’s dying; 
Come, let’s go and die with him. 
could net be unfitter for his own business afterwards, than the apostle in the 
like case (for ought that he himself knew) was for his. The consideration of 
this matter did not. divert our Lord Christ from what he was intent upon ;_nor 
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(4.) A distinguishing judgment concerning the states of 
men hereafter, remote from thinking it fares with all alike, 
in the other world; but well informed, that it could only 
be ill with ill men, and well only with the good. A sei- 
tled persuasion of a judgment tocome. According to the 
declared rules of which judgment, this present judgment 
is formed. That they who continue in a course of well- 
doing, shall have eternal life ; evil-doers, indignation ‘and 
wrath.:»—This wish could not be thought less cautious than 
his, who says, with distinction, Let me die the death of the 
righteous.i—It must be far from him to be content, God 
should gather his soul with sinners.k The future state 
was, no doubt, considered as astate of separation between 
men and men. He could not covet to be associated with 
good and bad, promiscuously, and at random. 

(5.) A rationally charitable opinion, and estimate, that 
hewas sincerely good and happy, with whom he coveted 
to be united in death. Such an opinion is all that is here 
requisite. Faith it cannot be, for the object is not areveal- 
ed thing. Knowledge it is not, for we have no medium 
to know it by. That we have more reason to think this, 
than the contrary, of such a ohe, is sufficient, and that this 
should be implied in this wish, is necessary. Here was 
an apprehension of a happy state the other was passed 
into. That saying, Sit anwma mea cum philosophis, implied 
that he who said it, thought their state better than some 
other men’s. And Thomas could not but have sufficient 
reason for his apprehension of Lazarus’s sincerity so as not 
to doubt of his felicity. His house, he observed, was our 
a resort: here he was received gladly by him and his 
good sisters. His doctrine, we have cause to think, he en- 
tertained as well as himself, and himself for his doctrine’s 
sake. The peculiar affection our Lord had for him, ob- 
served by the domestics, that say, He whom thou lovest is 
sick, ver. 3. noted by the Jews, with a, Behold how he 
loved him, ver. 36. could leave Thomas no ground of 
doubt, but he was a sincere believer on the Son of God, 
and now in a blessed state: soare Christians, yisibly such, 
to esteem of one another, and accordingly to have com- 
munion with one another in grace, and hope and wish for 
it in glory. A temper, now, very alien from too many that 
go under that name; who make not the great substantials 
of Christianity the measure of their present and hoped 
communion, but devised additions of their own: or rather, 
not what they add to, but substitute in the stead of, faith, 
mercy, and the love of God; and license themselves to 
ascend the throne, usurp the seat of judgment, and boldly 
damn all them who are not of their own complexion‘and 
party ; and that cannot so far conform to their humours, 
passions, prejudices, and interested inclinations, as to sa 
and act in every thing just as they do. ji 

(6.) A most ardent and most generous love to such good 
men upon that just and reasonable apprehension of them. 
For, what love can be greater? How can one more high- 
ly express love to any man, than by a declared willing- 
ness to live and die with him; and simply to die, when 
he can-no longer live with him? Love raised to this pitch 
is stronger than death. Heathen story is not without such 
instances of some, whom no dread of death could sever 
from each other; but that they have been willing, as the 
case should require, to die with, or to die for, another. To 
be either each other’s companions or substitutes in death. 

;The tyrant Dionysius having sentenced to death one of 
‘that admirable pair, Damon and Pythias, and fixed the 
‘day of. execution, the condemned person petitioned for 
‘leave to be absent upon important occasions; in that in- 
“terval his friend offering himself, as his sponsor, to die for 
him, if he refurned not by the appointed day. He re- 
turning punctually with all diligence, knowing his friend’s 
life to be otherwise in hazard; the tyrant, in great ad- 
miration of their mutual love and fidelity, pardons the 
condemned, and requests of them both, that they would 
admit him, as a third person, into the society of their 
- friendship.1 - 

What they tell us of divers others I mention not, whom 
no death could sever; whom dangers did more closely 
unite. Such as are conjoined in the same common cause, 
their mutual love mutually animates them even to face 
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death; because each finds the other will not flinch, or leave 
himin danger alone. Many waxed bold by the apostle’s 
bonds, when they could not but be thought bonds of death; 
no doubt, because he was dear to them. So that they were 
willing even to run into the same bonds, because he was 
bound by them. Even in this sense love casts out fear. 
And what could more either express his own love, or tend 
to inflame other men’s, than when that great apostle be- 
speaks the Christian’s of that time, as having his life 
bound up in theirs? I live if ye stand fast»—that he was 
ready to impart with the Gospel, even his own soul to 
them, because they were dear to him.» And that they 
were in his heart to live and die with them.P There seem- 
ed to be but one life common to him and them. When 
there are such unions, that each is to the other an alter 
ego, another self; and another’s soulisto a manas half his 
own,! as Se a Bes Geget phrases it; here is the height of 
affection ! nd that affection mutually heightens each 
other’s courage, and is a continual and reciprocated source 
of a generous magnanimity springing from the one into 
the other’s breast; while they perceive in one another a 
mutual vying, who shall the more adventurously rush 
upon death for, or in conjunction with, the other. 

This seems not alien from the temper of Thomas’s 
mind in his uttering of these words. For when our Lord 
proposed going into Judea, other of the disciples object- 
ing that the Jews had there lately sought to kill him; he, 
when he understood Lazarus was dead, whom he knew 
to be a friend to that cause, though he died not for it; 
Come, says he, let us now fear no death, let us rush, in 
media arma, throw ourselves into the midst of death, and 
there breathe forth our souls, full of love to God, and 
Christ, and him, and one another; even upon the same 
spot where this friend of our Lord, and our common cause 
and interest, breathed forth his. ‘These noble principles, 
fortitude and love, might have made two distinct heads of 
discourse; but they are so complicated and interwoven 
with one another, that they were scarce to be considered 
apart. And this complication these words more than in- 
timate—That their hearts may be comforted, (or incited, 
and stirred up as the word there used signifies,) being 
knit together in love.t 

(7.) A lively apprehension of the large, abounding dif- 
fusion of the Divine fulness: sufficiently able to replenish 
and satisfy all that shall be prepared to partake in it. 
That this good man’s eye was upon somewhat else than 
mere death, and that he coveted not to die for dying sake, 
must be out of doubt with us. He certainly aimed ata 
blessed state after death. And whocan suppose his mind 
void of that so common notion, that the blessedness of 
But this could not be all. The 
faint, spiritless notion, of a felicity to be enjoyed in God, 
could signify little to the present purpose. Here must be 
a lively, gustful apprehension of it too; for here is inter- 
vening death tobe gone through. And he expresses him- 
self willing to attempt this difficult pass. Let us go—that 
we may die—How few do you know, or converse with, 
that are without this notion, that God is the blessedness of 
souls! or that assent not to it as soon as they hear it! Yet 
how few do you know, that are willing to die to enjoy 
him! No, no; they are generally willing, rather to eat 
the dust of the earth, and feed upon ashes, thousands of 
years, than go to God for a better portion! Notwithstand- 
ing their dead, spiritless, inefficacious notion of a divine 
heavenly felicity, they had rather want it. A-blessedness 
not to be had on earth, or that must come by dying! they 
bless themselves from such a blessedness! "Tis plain then, 
there must be more than a dead notion to overcome their 
aversion to dying. And what can that be more? ”Tis as 
plain, it must be a vivid apprehension of such a blessed- 
ness in God after death. And that imports two things. 

[1.] A divine faith of it. It must be the apprehension of 
faith, and of a divine faith. Almost every one pretends to 
believe it; but it is generally with a human faith only; 
because their parents, or preachers, or the common voice 
of the country, hath told them so. A divine faith is full of 
divine life and vigour; the substance and evidence of 
what is believed. ‘The soul being overpowered into this 
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belief by the majesty and authority of the great God re- 
vealing it, and the awfulness of his testimony; the word 
of God revealing this, as other portions of sacred truth, 
works effectually in them that so believe it; 7. e. that re- 
ceive it not as the word of man, but as the word of God. 
They that live in the hope of eternal life, which God that 
cannot lie hath promised,t would break through a thou- 
sand deaths to obtain it. This is more than a spiritless 
notion. And, 

[2.] Such a lively apprehension hath in it somewhat of 
a present sense, and foretaste of that blessedness; a hea- 
ven begun, which is of the same kind with their future 
heaven. ‘They have the kingdom of God in them, which 
stands in righteousness, peace, and joy inthe Holy Ghost. 
Such an earnest speaks their own right, while they are 
yet sensible of the great imperfection of their present 
state. They are therefore willing to die, that they may be 
made perfect. They now know by taste what it is to en- 
joy God. O taste and see that God is good !~—A mere 
notion informs us not enough, so as to actuate our minds 
what that means. Notwithstanding it, the carnal mind 
can frame no distinct heart-moving thought of felicity, 
other, or more grateful, than the relishes of meat and 
drink, or the satisfaction of some or other mean or ¢arnal- 
ized appetite. They that have tasted somewhat of a higher 
kind, long for more, and most of all, that most perfect fru- 
ition which they must pass through death to attain. 

We will not suppose this good man to have been desti- 
tute of such a faith, and of such tastes, of the heavenly 
felicity. And as hereby he was not without a lively ap- 
prehension of the kind and nature of it, so we must sup- 
pose him to have a like apprehension of the large, copious, 
abounding, and diffusive fulness of it, whereof his words 
give some intimation; “ Let us go and die with him.” He 
doubted not of a sufficiently extensive communion in this 
blessedness, g. d. There is enough for him and us all. 
And such apprehension we all ought to have of the bless- 
edness of the heavenly state, into which we are to be intro- 
mitted by death, that it is enough for all that can be in 
any possibility to partake in it. So that the abounding 
plenitude of no one’s portion can be any diminution to an- 
other’s. The kind and nature of material, sensible good, 
hath a remarkable and most agreeable affinity to what is 
said, and what, upon very strict inquiry, one knows not 
how not to say, of matter itself, that it is perpetually di- 
visible; but so, as that every part and particle is still less 
and less. Whereupon it cannot but be, that whatsoever 
any enjoy of terrene good, so much is detracted from the 
rest. Of intellectual, spiritual good, knowledge, wisdom, 
grace, glory, the case is quite different. Let any possess 
never so much, it nothing diminishes another’s possession 
in the same kind. If another man be never so wise, good, 
or happy, it takes nothing from me; I may be as wise, 
good, and happy. At least, that hinders not, but I may. 

How pleasant a contemplation is this! that in the vast 
and numberless regions of light, bliss, and glory, the bles- 
sed inhabitants are all drawing from the same fountain ; 
solacing themselves in that fulness of joy, drinking in 
from those rivers of pleasure that flow from the Divine 
presence for evermore! All deriving, unto satiety, from 
that fulness that filleth all in all, 

(8.) Preference of the society with holy ones in the 
heavenly state, above any to be enjoyed on earth. The 
words, as to their most obvious sense, seem to be full of 
this; With whom I would live, with him I would die. Is 
not this our common sense? Not that we can apprehend 
any thing in the very actor article of dying, that can make 
dying with oné more desirable than with another; but it 
must be meant of what is to follow. We would not have 
death to part us. We would enjoy one another after death, 
but so as we did not before. ’Tis very probable our Lord 
and his disciples had formerly enjoyed pleasant hours 
with Lazarus, in his own house. But why doth Thomas 
therefore, desire they might die to be with him 2 Except- 
ing him, he might still have enjoyed the same society on 
earth, and of many other Christian friends besides. But 
we see his proposal concerned not himself only. ’Tis, Let 
us go die with him. He reckoned they should die, and 
be with him together. And that the state they should then 
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bein, would have, in point of society and conversation, 
such advantages, above what their present state afforded, 
as were worth dying for. ; 

And how ean we but apprehend the vast difference ? 
Whatever delight good menon earth have had in one ano- 
ther’s society, they must then be better company than ever. 
How hard is it now to communicate our sentiments! We 
know not what our ways of converse shall hereafter be, 
but we know that such words as we now use are very slow, 
defective media, of conveying our minds and sense to one 
another. What a difficulty do we now find if we appre- 
hend a thing clearly ourselves, to make another master of 
our notion! What circumlocutions do we need! What 
explications, to make another understand our meaning! 
And then those explications need further explication, and 
so we run ourselves-into new difficulties, and entangle one 
another more and more. Most of our controversies arise 
from our mistaking one another’s sense, though too often 
those mistakes are wilful with them who love strife more 
than truth; and it is industriously endeavoured to pervert 
each other’s words, and put senses upon them quite besides, 
or against, our true intent. But ifwe speak and hear with 
the greatest candour and sincerity that is possible, we are 
frequently not understood aright, either through the un- 
skilfulness of him that speaks, to choose the aptest words 
and forms of speech, or unattentiveness, incapacity, and 
dulness, in them that/hear; frequently from both together. 
Hence is the conversation of Christians so little edifying, 
though they discourse of useful subjects, which, God knows, 
there is little of amongst us! Though much more than is 
commonly apprehended, proceeds from want of love, that 
should let us into one another’s minds and hearts. 

Our very sermons, when we study to make important 
things as plain as we can, are lost upon the most. Though 
here we sce the advantage of a people’s having a love to 
their minister, which is a mighty orator within them- 
selves, and will make them endeavour totake in his heart 
and soul; as on his part, his love to them will make him 
willing, as we heard from the apostle, to impart, with the 
Gospel, his own soul.x But as to Christian converse in 
this our present state, besides the i of understand- 
ing one ancther, all even of them who have great trea- 
sures of knowledge in them, are not alike conversable 
and communicative, nor any, at all times. The dearest 
friends often find one another indisposed, otherwise busy, 
morose, sour, and out of humour; apt to take, and per- 
haps to give, offence, on one hand, and the other. And 
whereas we should most intimately converse with our- 
selves; upon the mentioned accounts, we are now very 
often the worst company that can be to ourselves; through 
the darkness, confusion, intricacy, and incoherence of our 
own thoughts; the fervour and tumultuation of ill affec- 
tions, and the sluggishness, and drowsy torpor of good. 
And in what case are we to please others by our converse, 
that have so much cause to be always, in a very great de- 
gree, displeased with ourselves ? 

When death shall have disencumbered, and set us free 
from all sorts of distempers, and brought us into the state 
of perfect and perfected spirits, how delectable will tha 
society be! when all shatl be full of divine light, life, love, 
and joy, and freely communicate, as they have received 
freely! How pleasant will it be, to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God! 'To converse 
with angels! those wise, kind creatures, so full of pro- 
found knowledge and benignity ; instructed by long, unin- 
terrupted experience and observation of the methods of 
the divine government, and dispensation; highly pleased 
with our accession to the general assembly, that rejoiced in 
the cbnversion of a sinner, whereby but one was hereafter 
in due time to be added, much more in the glorification of 
so many, that are now actually added to them! What 
delightful communings will there be of the mysteries of 
nature! of the methods of providence! of the wonders of 
grace! of the deep and hidden counsels of God! In what 
part it shall be agreeable to his wisdom and good plea- 
sure, to let them appear and stand in view, 

The conferences at the transfiguration made the trans- 
ported disciples say, ’tis good to be here; when the glory 
which, while it oppressed, pleased them. Though this 
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was but a transient view. But above all that is conceiy- 
able in that other state, how delectable will their society 
be in worship! In their unanimous adoration of the ever- 
blessed God, Father, Son, and Spirit! In how pleasant 
eternal raptures of deligltt-and praise will all those excel- 
vent creatures be, that inhabit and replenish the vast realms 
of light and bliss: when all behold how the several kinds 
of being, light, life, excellency, and perfection, by a perpe- 
tual efflux, spring from the first, the Fountain of all being, 
the Parent.of so glorious and so numerous a progeny, all 
God-like, and bearing the bright image of their Father! 
Othe inexpressible pleasure of this consociation in wor- 
ship, perpetually tendered with so absolute a plenitude of 
satisfaction in the dueness of it! and the gustful apprehen- 
sion of what those words import, Worthy artthou, O Lord! 
each one relishing his own act, with just self-approbation 
and high delight: heightened by their apprehended per- 
fect unanimity, and that there is among them no dissenting 
vote. Whence it cannot be but to worship God in spirit 
and truth must be to enjoy him. And that he is under 
no other notion, the more satisfying object of our enjoy- 
ment, than as he is the object of our worship. What room 
or pretence is there now left for unwillingness to die, on 
the account of relatives we have been wont to converse 
with in this world; when such an exchange as this is to 
be made by dying! But, 

Il. We are also to consider, ‘There might be an inter- 
mixture in the temper of this good man’s spirit, when he 
uttered these words, of somewhat faulty and blameable; 
which we are to be cautioned against. 

(1.) There might be too little consideration had of the 
dignity and value of human life; of which the great God 
takes so particular care to guard and sustain it, both by 
law and providence. And of this creature man, so noble 
a part of divine workmanship, and whom he set over all 
the works of his hands, in this lower world. To propound 
throwing away at once so many such lives, seems some- 
what too precipitant. 

(2.) The words seem not to savour enough of that defer- 
ence which is due to the God of our lives; whose prero- 
gative it is to kill and to make alive; to measure our time, 
and number our days. It might have been said, at least, 
If God will, &c. ; 

(3.) There might be in them too little gratitude for the 
mercies of life, or patience of the difficulties of it; some- 
what like that of Jonah, Take now, I beseech thee, my life 
from me. ' : : 

(4.) Too litile regard to the business of life. It might 
have been more at leisure considered, Is the business done 
Iwas born for? Their special business, who were to be 
the apostles of our Lord, already called, (Matt. x. 1, &c.) 
and instructed in great part of the work of their calling, 
was apparently too little considered, especially how or for 
what his Lord was to die himself, so far as either from 
his own words, or from the prophets, might have been col- 
lected. 

(5.) Nor, perhaps, enough, how awful a thing it was to 
die, fo change states, and pass into eternity! This might, 
upon this account, be too hastily said. Good old Simeon 
seemed to have considered the matter more, when he said, 
Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, &c. 

(6.) And there is reason to apprehend, in these words, 
too much displicency at the providence of God, in taking 
away such a man now at such a time; with some appear- 
ance of despondency concerning the Christian interest. 
This Lazarus is thought to have, been a wealthy man, 
though he ‘in the parable is represented otherwise. Christi- 
anity was, as yet, a little thing in the world. Our Lord 
had signalized himself by his wonderful works, and drawn 
may eyes upon him, that were,ata gaze ; but his heavenly 
doctrine, and the true design of his coming, had entered 
into the minds of but a few, and they of the meaner sort. 
Had any of the rulers believed on him? It was yet a du- 
pious: twilight, the dawning of the morning. he Spirit 
that was to convince the world, was not yet given, for 
Jesus was not yet glorified.7 Nicodemus, a rabbi, came to 
him, but by night. This cause, as still, according to hu- 
man estimate, depended much on reputation. Men loved 
(till an overpowering influence bore down all before it) 
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the praise of men more than the praise of God ;t and be- 
lieved not, because they sought honour one of another.* 

It was, now, a mighty loss to have one such man drop, 
that lived so near Jerusalem, where our Lord’s great work 
did much lie, but where he chose not to lodge: this was 
in Bethany, but two miles off, a convenient retreat, The 
master of the house is himself dislodged; and whereas, 
though the foxes had holes, and the birds nests, the Son of 
man had not where to lay his head;» this disciple might 
probably think, Where shall be our next resort? Where 
1s there a considerable person to be found, that will here- 
after give us harbour and countenance? He might hence 
be induced even to utter his conclamatwm est ; and to this 
purpose say, now he is dead, Let us all go die with him. 
Their Lord and Master had before told them, of his being 
ere long to be taken from them; and, that his followers 
must count upon taking up their cross daily. And what, 
might he think, is to become of us, upon whom, left deso- 
late, the stress is to lie of the Christian cause! What 
storms will be raised against us, whose province it must 
be, to plant and propagate a new religion in the world! 
the tenderest concern in all the world, and about which 
men are most apt to be enraged at any attempt of innova- 
tion! And by us, unlearned, uninterested, obscure, and 
contemptible men! By what he here says, he seems not 
afraid to die; but he seems afraid to live, and face the 
storm, and contend with the difficulties of that even hope- 
less undertaking, which he perceived himself and his com- 
panions designed unto. Rather than this, he seems to ap- 
hend a present death was to be chosen. 

And I, now, no way doubt, but any serious person, that 
shall be at the pains to commune with himself, will judge, 
there may be such quick turns of thoughts this way; and 
that, as those opposite senses of this passage do import, 
the variety and contrariety of principles that are in us, in 
this imperfect state, makes it no impossible thing, but that, 
amidst the various agitations of a musing mind, somewhat 
of grace and somewhat of sin, yea much of a holy and 
heavenly temper, with some degree of incogitancy, haste, 
and faulty distemper, might be vented together in such an 
expression. 

And now for the use of it, we must have distinct respect 
to both these sorts of sense, which the words may admit 
of. And, ; * a 

1. For whatsoever of good sense they have in them, let 
us endeavour to have it deeply impressed, and inwrought 
into our souls. So far as, upon good and self-justifying 
accounts, one may wish to die with another eminently 
holy and good, let us labour to be in that temper of spirit, 
that with all reverential submission to the wise, holy, 
and sovereign will of God, we may ever be ready to go 
with the first; a good man should need only leave to die. 
Consider, are we so loose from all worldly enjoyments and 
designs, as to be capable, when a holy man dies, of adopt- 
ing these words, Let me die with him? Will they fit our 
spirits? Can we so far comport with them, as to avow 
it with a heart not reproaching us, that it is only obedience 
to the Supreme Ruler, not terrene inclination, that makes 
us willing to survive such as we see going off this stage 
before us? that if he, in whose hands our breath is, will 
have us still live, we can submit with patience; if he sig- 
nify his mind we shall die, we can comply with gladness? 
But 

Do we find it otherwise? Doth the bent of our own 
spirits urge and press us downward, and fix us to the earth ? 
Are we so within its magnetism? We havea worse evil to 
fear than bodily death. To be so carnally minded is death, 
ina far more horrid sense. This temper of mind, to prefer 
an earthly abode before the purity and bliss of the hea- 
venly society, is so repugnant to the most constituent 
principles of a living Christian, his faith of the unseen 
world, his delight in God, his love of the Divine presence, 
and converse with the Father and Son in glory, his hatred 
of sin, and desire of perfect holiness, that he should rather 
take another name, than wear that of a Christian, in con- 
junction with the allowance of so unchristian a spirit; a 
temper that tends to subvert whole Christianity, and puts’ 
a man into a posture of hostility against the cross.of Christ, 
and the very design of his dying. For in contradistinction 
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to them, whose conversation is in heaven, and from whence 
they look for the Saviour, are they become the declared 
enemies of his cross, who mind earthly things ;* preferring 
an earthly before the heavenly staté. And the apostle tells 
such (weeping, as he wrote) that their end will be destruc- 
tion. This I must therefore say, and testify in the Lord, 
that if any will indulge themselves in such a temper of 
spirit ; and whosoever goes, even of the most excellent of 
God’s saints and ministers, they would (because they love 
the present world more) stay with the last; as to such, 
our preaching is vain, and their faith is vain. But if there 
have been any within the compass of your knowledge and 

_acquaintance, of whom dying, or lately dead, you could say, 
Let me die with him, or die to be with him, of whom would 
you rather say it, than of the excellent Dr. Bates. 

But do you expect I should give you a distinct and full 
account of him? Many of you know, or may easily appre- 
hend, I have not been in circumstances by which it could 
be so muchas possible tome. Thesurprising, overwhelm- 
ing tidings of his death, with the signification of my being 
expected to do this part, first reached me, by just estimate, 
at about two hundred miles’ distance. Nor did any thing 
to that purpose, from such as were concerned, come to my 
hands till a fortnight after his decease. At my return, to- 
wards the end of the week preceding this sad solemnity, I 
had my own charge, from which I had been long absent, to 
provide for against the Lord’s day; after which only one 
day intervened, wherein thoughts that accompanied me in 
my way, were to be reduced into some order. But had I 
had never so much time and leisure, I cannot but reflect 
on what was said of that famous Roman, to give the just 
praises of Cicero, Cicerone laudatore opus fucrit :1 There 
was need of Cicero himself to be the encomiast. No man 

‘knows how to speak becomingly of the excellencies of Dr. 
Bates, that hath not the eloquence of Dr. Bates! He did 
that office most laudably for divers others, for those reve- 
rend and truly great men, Dr. Manton, Mr. Clarkson, Dr. 
Jacomb, and the admirable Mr. Baxter. But now there is 
no man left to do it suitably for him, z. e. that both is fit 
and willing. So that this part comes to be devolved upon 
the unfittest among many. 

Yet thus, while others have declined it, out of a modest 
opinion of its being above them, whose abilities, and con- 
veniencies for the performance, did much more concur: 
this looks like an art and contrivance of Providence, to 
greaten him the more, that every one reckons him too 
great for their commendation: and that, consequently, he 
is to pass out of our world as one too big for our praises, 
with no encomium, or that which is next to none. 

Though I first had the opportunity and great pleasure of 
his acquaintance above forty years ago, yet I have no pre- 
sent way while I am writing this, of knowing, or recollect- 
ing, with certainty, any thing of the earlier days of his life. 
As therefore the case is, the little I shall say of him, shall 
be, not by way of history, but of character. Nor in giving 
somewhat of that, can one well omit— 

First, To take notice of, what must with every one come 
first in view, viz. his self-recommending aspect, composed 
of gravity and pleasantness, with the graceful mien and 
comeliness of his person. That was said upon no slight 
consideration of the nature of man, from unbribed com- 
mon estimate, that whatever a man’s virtuous endowment 
be, it is the more taking and. acceptable, as coming— 
e pulchro corpore, from a handsome well-framed body. God 
had designed him to circumstances, and a station, not ob- 
secure in the world, and had accordingly formed him with 
advantage; so that his exterior, and first aspectable part, 
might draw respect. And though the treasure to be lodged 
there, was to be put into an earthen vessel yet even that 
was wrought, meliore luto, of finer or more accurately 
figured and better turned clay. He was to stand before 
kings;° you know in what relation he stood to one, as 
long as was convenient for some purposes; and how fre- 
quent occasion he had of appearing (never unacceptably) 
before another. His concern lay not only with mean men,f 
though he could tell also how fo condescend to the mean- 
est. His aspect and deportment was not austere, but both 
decently grave and amiable, such as might command at 
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once both reverence andlove; and was herein not a lying 
but a true picture of his mind. ' 

I may (to this purpose) borrow his own words (and 
whose I could more rightfully borrow, or to so much ad- 
vantage?) concerning that excellent person, Alderman 
Ashurst, whose fragrant memory will long survive the age 
he lived in. And, O that his example might govern in 
London as Jong as his name-lasis! Of him the Doctor 
says, £ A constant serenity reigned in his countenance, the 
visible sign of the divine calm in his breast; the peace of 
God that passes all understanding! And who could have 
said this but Doctor Bates! or so appositely have applied 
what had a higher author! So expressively! so fully! so 
truly! and justly was it spoken! But also, of whom could 
this have been more fitly said, than, mutato nomine, of Dr. 
Bates! How rarely should we see a countenance so con- 
stant and so faithful an index of an undisturbed, composed 
mind! Through that, if we look into this, how rich furniture 
of the inner man shouid we soon perceive and admire ! 

His natural endowments and abilities appeared to every 
observer, great, much beyond the common rate. His ap- 
prehension quick and clear. His reasoning faculty acute, 
prompt, and expert: so as readily and aptly to produce, 
and urge closely, the stronger and more pregnant argu- 
ments, when he was to use them; and soon to discern the 
strength of arguments, if he was to answer them. His 
judgment penetrating and solid, stable and firm. His wit 
never vain or light, but most facetious and pleasant, by the 
ministry of a fancy, both very vigorous and lively; and 
most obedient to his reason; always remote both from 
meannessiand enormity. His memory was admirable, and 
never failed, that any one could observe, not impaired by 
his great age of seventy-four: insomuch, that speeches 
made upon solemn occasions, of no inelegant composition, 
(some whereof the world hath seen, though extorted from 
him with great difficulty, and by much importunity) he 
could afterwards repeat to a word, when he had not penned 
one word of them before. And his sermons, wherein no- 
thing could be more remote from ramble, he constantly 
delivered from hismemory. And hath sometime told me, 
with an amicable freedom, that he partly did it to teach 
some that were younger, to preach without notes. His 
learning, and acquired knowledge of things, usually reck- 
oned to lie within that compass, was a vast treasure. He 
had lived a long, studious life; an earnest gatherer, and 
(as the phrase is) » devourer of books. With which he had 
so great an acquaintance, and they that were acquainted 
with him so well knew it, that one, who was for the dig- 
nity of his station, and the eminency of his endowments, 
as great a pillar and as excellent an ornament of the 
church, as any it hath had for many an age, hath been 
known to say, that were he to collect a Hbrary, he would 
as soon consult Doctor Bates, as any manhe knew He 
was, indeed, himself a living one. 

He knew how to choose, and was curious in his choice, 
‘Whatsoever belonged to the finer, and more polite sort of 
literature, was most grateful to him, when it fell into a 
conjunction with what was also most useful. Nothing 
mean was welcome into his library, or detained there, 
much less thought fit to be entertained and laid up in the 
more private repository of his mind. To speak of the par- 
ticular parts of his learning wherein he excelled, were to 
trifle, when there are so many visible effects extant, that 
enough inform the world. His divine knowledge, and the 
abundant grace of God in him, have been eminently con- 
spicuous the same way, in great part; but otherwise also. 
For his private conversation was so instructive, so quick- 
ening, in reference to what lay within the confines of reli- 
gion and godliness, that no man of ordinary capacity could 
hear his usual and most familiar discourses, but either 
with great negligence, or great advantage. 

When he hath been to consider a case of conscience, I 
have sometimes had opportunity to observe, with what 
wisdom, what caution, what tenderness, he hath spoken to 
it, and with what compass of thought ; turning it round 
this way and that ; most strictly regarding our sacred rule, 
and weighing all circumstances that concerned the case: 
but withal, taking occasion from thence (when the persons 
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concerned have not been present) to magnify and adore 
the grace of God; which he would do most pathetically, 
and with great affection; for keeping us out of the way of 
temptation; which he thought was too little considered by 

Christians; and thereby saving us from the entanglements 

and perplexities of spirit, as well as from the scandals that 

befel many. I never knew any more frequent and affect- 

ionate in the admiration of Divine grace, upon all occa- 

sions, than he was; or who had a deeper sense of the im- 

potency and pravity of human nature. 

His discourses were usually (as our rule directs) savoury, 
as seasoned with salt, and such as might minister grace to 
the hearers. He was frequently visited by persons of higher 
rank, and that made no mean figure in the world. Of 





whom, some have acknowledged, that going abroad upon 
hazardous employments, they have received from him such 
wise and pious counsels, as have stuck by them, and they 
have been the better for afterwards. ‘Though in his com- 
muning with the many friends, whom he irresistibly con- 
strained to covet his most desirable society,ghe did not 
exclude the things that were of common human concern- 
ment, he still discovered a temper of mind most intent 
upon divine things. He did not look with a slight or care- 
less eye upon the affairs of the public; but consider, and 
speak of them as aman of prospect, and large thought, 
with much prudence and temper; not curiously prying 
into the arcana of government, or reasons of state, which 
it was necessary should be under a veil; much less rudely 
censuring what it was not fit should ke understood: but 
what was open to common view, he -was wont to discourse 
of instructively, both as lying under the direction of Pro- 
vidence, and as relating to the interest of religion. 

Nor was he wont to banish out of his conversation the 
pleasantness that fitly belonged to it; for which his large 
acquaintance with a most delightful variety of story, both 
ancient and modern, gave him advantage beyond most; 
his judicious memory being a copious promptuary of what 
was profitable and facetious, and disdaining to be the re- 
eeptacle of useless trash. To place religion in a morose 
sourness was remote from his practice, his judgment, and 
his temper. But his discourses, taking in often things of 
a different nature, were interwoven with religion, and cen- 
ired in it; especially such things as were most intimate 
and vital to it; of those things he was wont to speak with 
that savour and relish, as plainly showed he spake not 
forcedly, or with affectation, as acting a part; but from the 
settled temper and habit of hissoul. Into what transports 
of admiration of the love of God, have I seen him break 
forth! when some things foreign, or not immediately re- 
lating to practical godliness, had taken up a good part of 
our time. How easy a step did he make of it from earth 
to heaven! Such as have been wont, in a more stated 
course, to resort to him, can tell, whether, when other oc- 
easions did fall in, and claim their part in the discourses 
of-that season, he did not usually send them away with 
somewhat that tended to better their spirits, and quicken 
them in their way heaven-ward? With how high flights 
of thought and affection was he wont to speak of the hea- 
yenly state! Even like a man much more of kin to that 
other world than tothis! And for his ministerial qualifi- 
cations and labours, do I need to say any thing to them- 
selves, who had the benefit thereof? Either them, who 
have so many years lived under his most fruitful,-enlight- 
ening, quickening, edifying ministry ? Whether week by 
week, as his beloved, peculiarly privileged charge at Hack- 
ney, that mournful, desolate people! who have been fed 
with the heavenly, hidden manna, and with the fruits of 
the tree of life that grows in the midst of the paradise of 
God; so prepared, and presented to them, and made plea- 
sant to their taste, as few besides have ever had: but now 
sit in sorrow, hopeless of full, or any equal relief, but by 
transportation into that paradise itself, whence all their re- 
fections were wont tocome! Or do I need to inform such 
inhabitants of London, as in a doubled three monthly 
course, have for many years, in throng-assembly, been wont 
to hang upon his lips? To whose, if to any one’s in our 
days, the characters belonged, of thei wise, and the right- 
eous man’s lips, which are said to disperse knowledge ; 
and (which is therefore most agreeable) to feed many. Or 
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can it be needful to acquaint the world, who have volumes 
of his discourses or sermons in their hands? Or tell them 
of their singular excellencies, who can as well tellme? I 
can speak to none of his great worth and accomplishments, 
as a richly furnished, and most skilful dispenser of divine 
knowledge, and of the mysteries of the Gospel of Christ, 
an instructed scribe, able to bring forth of his treasury 
things new and old; but who may say to me, as those 
Samaritan Christians, We believe him to be such, not-be- 
cause of thy saying, for we have heard (or read) him our- 
selves. And they may say so with judgment upon this 
proof, that shall consider both the select, choice, and most 
important matter of his tractates and sermons, published 
or unpublished. And the peculiar way and manner of his» 
tractation thereof. .* 

For the former: the choice of subjects; and of such 
materials of discourse as are to be reduced and gathered 
into them, discovers as much of the judgment, spirit, and 
design of the compiler, as any thing we can think of. When 
we consider what sort of things a man’s mind hath been 
exercised and taken up about, through so long a course 
and tract of time; we may see what things he counted great, 
important, necessary to be insisted on, and most conducing 
to the ends, which one of his calling and station ought to 
design and aim at. And are thereupon to appeal to our- 
selves, whether he did not judge and design aright, and as 
he ought? As what could be of greater importance, than 
to discover the harmony of God’s attributes, in the worl 
of saving sinners? the final happiness of man? the four 
last things, &c.? What more important than that of spirit- 
ual perfection? Which last he dropped, as Elijah his 
mantle, when he was to ascend into that state, most per- 
fectly perfect; wherein that which he had been discoursing 
of finally terminates. Read it, and invocate the Lord 
God of Elijah, saying, Where is he? Nor were his dis- 
courses of less consequence, that, in his stated course, he 
delivered to his constant hearers. They werealways much 
allied to the lamp, and did not need to fear the brightest 
light. His last sermon in this place (who of usthought it 
the last! hearing it delivered with so much life and spirit ?) 
challenges our re-consideration over and over.. ’T'was 
about sins against knowledge, from Luke xu1.47. A warn- 
ing tothe age, uttered (though not faintly) as with his dying 
breath. O that it could have reached ears and hearts, as 
far as the concern of it doth reach! The sins of our days, 
of professors, and of others, are more generally sins against 
knowledge, than heretofore, and may make us expect and 
dread the more stripes that text speaks of. 

As for his manner and way of handling what he under- 
took, we may use the words which he recites from the in- 
comparable Bishop Wilkins concerning Mr. Baxter; which, 
no doubt, if there had then been the occasion, he would 
have judged not unapplicable here also: That he cultivated 
every subject he handled, and had he lived in an age of 
the fathers, he would have been one. His method, in all 
his discourses, might be exposed to the most critical cen- 
surer. What could be more accurate! And for his style, 
it was even inimitably polite, and fine; but to him so 
natural, that it was more uneasy to have used a coarser style, 
than, to others, so neat a one as his was. Nor is it to be 
thought strange, that there should be in this a peculiarity ; 
style being to any man, as appropriate upon the matter, as 
his visage or voice: and as immediately depending on the 
temper of the mind, in conjunction with fancy, as that is, 
more or less, brisk, lively, and vigorous; as the other do 
on the complexion of the body, or the disposition of the 
organs of speech. ‘They that would in this case attempt 
to force nature, would, I suspect, be very awkward at it, 
would bungle scurvily, and soon find, they had better be 
content to creep on all four, than aim to fly and soar with 
borrowed wings, or stolen feathers. If God with a man’s 
nature gives a disposition of this kind, it may, 1n his younger 
years, admit of innocent improvement: but that which is 
most peculiar to any, in this respect, 1s what one insensibly 
slides into, with no more design than one hath to walk 
after this or that manner; by which yet many persons are 
known, and distinguishable from other men. J 

But I doubt not, that excellency in any such kind, as 
hath been anciently observed of poetry and oratory, must 
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have its foundation in nature; and they that will strive 
against that stream, will soon perceive, that such proverbial 
sayings were grounded upon prudent observation and long 
experience, That a Mercury is not to be made of every log; 
and that Nothing is to be attempted invita Minerva, or 
against one’s genius, and natural inclination. Therefore 
that monition, Lege historiam, ne fias historia, one may vary 
and say, Cave, g-c. Twke heed of a proverb, lest thou be- 
come a proverb. That is easy and pleasant which is natu- 
ral.k And now when the grace of God supervenes, and 
doth exalt and sublimate nature, it males that mean be- 
ginning, and its progress into use and custom, which is 
said to be a second nature, ‘subservient to very high and 
excellent purposes; as is eminently conspicuous in the 
Doctor’s peculiar way of preaching and writing: especially 
in his frequent most apt similitudes and allusions, to be 
attributed to a brisk and vivid fancy, regulated by judg- 
ment, and sanctified by divine grace, so as greatly to serve 
his pious purpose; to illustrate the truth he designed to 
recommend, and give it the greatest advantage of entering 
into the mind with light and pleasure; and at once both 
to instruct and delight his reader or hearer. And so much 
more grateful have his illustrations been, by how much the 
more they have been surprising, and remote from any fore- 
thought in them that read, or heard. And I may here 
freely put his most constant attentive hearers upon recol- 
lecting, whether he have not usually pleased them, by sur- 
prising them? (For I know there are surprisals ungrateful 
enough.) And in most sermons, whether they did not 
meet with what they did not expect from him; and might 
in vain have expected from any body else. 

Some, it is possible, may find fault with that in this kind, 
to which they can do nothing like themselves ; who yet, I 
hope, may admit of conviction of their own fault herein, 
by gentler means, than by being put in mind of the fable. 
They might upon the matter as well find fault, that God 
had made him a taller man than the most, perhaps than 
themselves; or of a more comely complexion, or that all 
were not of one stature, size, or feature. If any do, ’tis 
most probably. such, to whom one may truly say, they 
blame what they could not mend, nor he help; at least, 
without much pain to himself, and to no purpose. One 
may venture to say, that in that fine way of expressing 
himself, which was become habitual to him, he much more 

leased others than himself. For in the excellent Mr. 

axter he highly commends much another way, saying of 
him, “He had a marvellous felicity and copiousness in 
speaking. There was a noble negligence in his style: for 
his great mind could not stoop to the affected eloquence of 
words.”! Very excellent men excel in different ways: the 
most radiant stones may differ in colour, when they do 
not in value. 

His judgment in ecclesiastical matters was to be known 
by his practice; and it was such, that he needed not. care 
who knew it. He was for entire union of all visible 
Christians, (or saints, or believers, which in Scripture are 
equivalent terms, ) meaning by Christianity what is essential 
thereto, whether doctrinal, or practical; as by humanity 
we mean what is essential to man, severing accidents, as 
not being of the essence; and by visibility, the probable 
appearance thereof: and for free communion of all such, 
of whatsoever persuasion, in extra-essential matters, if they 
pleased. And this design he vigorously pursued, as long 
as there was any hope; desisting when it appeared hope- 
less, and resolving to wait till God should give a spirit 
suitablehereto; from an apprehension that when principles 
on all hands were so easily accommodable, and yet that 
there was with too many a remaining insuperable reluc- 
tancy to the thing itself, God must work the cure, and not 
man. Accounting also, in the mean time, that notwith- 
standing misrepresentations, it was better to cast a mantie 
over the failings of brethren, than be concerned to detect 
and expose them: knowing that if we be principally 
solicitous for the name of God, he will in his own way 
and time take care of ours. And in this sentiment he was 
not alone. 

_ But now is this great luminary, this burning and shining 
light, (not extinct, but,) gone out of our horizon. We fora 
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season rejoiced in this light, and are we not to mourn for 
its disappearance?  Yetnot without hope. O! the uncon- 
ceivable loss of his domestical relatives! who in respect 
of his most private capacity and conversation, are deprived 
of such a head, father, and guide! Yet in this lies their 
advantage, that since nothing that is mortal can fill up his 
room, they are under a necessity to betake themselves 
thither, where the surest and fullest relief is to be had. 
Having in the mean time among mortals a far greater 
number of fellow-sufferers, and fellow-mourners, to bear a 
part with them in their sorrows, and ready to afford them 
all suitable consolation, than most in this world can be ca- 
pable of expecting in such a case. Let those of his own 
peculiar charge, lct those that were wont, though not so 
often, in a stated course, to hear him in this place, with all 
other his more occasional hearers, mourn, that they are to 
hear no more his weighty sentences, his sweet honey- 
dropping words: let them mourn that never heard to 
purpose, that were never allured, never won, that were 
always deag to this charmer, though charming so wisely. 
Let those that have got good by him mourn, that in this 
way they are to get no more; those that have got none, 
that they have lost so much of their day ; that. they are to 
be addressed by this persuasive advocate for Christ and 
their own souls no more. Let his brethren, all of us, 
mourn, that we have lost so prudent, so humble, so in- 
structive, so encouraging a guide, so bright an ornament 
from among us. : 

But let none of us mourn without hope. God will be 
a husband to the widow trusting in him, and the father of 
the fatherless, taking God in Christ for their father and 
their God. He hath not forgot the titles he hath assumed. 
He can also find or make for his widowed church, a pastor 
after his own heart: and the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, that gave his life for the sheep, though he was 
dead, is alive, and lives for evermore. All his hearers, 
though they are no more to hear his pleasant human voice 
sounding in their ears, if they attend and listen, may hear 
a divine voice crying after them, This is the way, walk in 
it. And let them know that the Gospel he preached is 
immortal, and. never dies, though all flesh is grass; and 
his own books, though he is dead, yet speak. We his 
brethren were to follow him, as he followed Christ; who 
will himself be with us always to the end. The work 
wherein he was engaged was common to him and us. 
Herein if we follow him, though not with equal steps, 
faithfully endeavouring to turn many to righteousness, we 
shall shine as he doth, like the:stars in the firmament, we 
need not be solicitous, though not with equal lustre; as 
one star differs from another in glory.™ 

The cause wherein he was engaged unto his death, and 
from which no offered emoluments or dignities could ever 
draw him, was not that of a party; for he was of none, 
and was of too large a mind to be of any, but that noble 
cause of union and communion with all Christians that 
hold the head. That cause is not dead with him. Now 
that he is dead, we are to say, as that is the voice of the 
Christian faith, of divine and brotherly love, Let us die 
with him, but not as it is the voice of despondency or 
despair. Let us covet to be with him in that blessed state; 
the reality whereof we believe, and of which our faith is 
to be to us the substance and evidence. ; 

I know no good man that knowing him would not say, 
Let me die with him. I very well know who would: and 
if breasts could be laid open to inspection as by a glass 
do know in whose breast this.sense would be found, en- 
graven as with the point of a diamond: O! that my soul 
were in his soul’s stead; or if the Supreme Disposer had 
thought fit, or seen an equal fitness for translation, that I 
had died with him. But, knowing his much greater use- 
fulness in this world, O! that I had died for him. For 
Since ’tis expressly said, we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren, a life that could regularly and effectually 
have redeemed his, had been laid down -for many, in that 
one of holy, prudent, heavenly Dr. Bates. This is the 
sense of one not weary, blessed be God, of the business of 
life, and that enjoys as much of the comforts of life as an 
man can reasonably wish, scarce any one more. But it 
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servant of Christ, ’tis become far less worthy now so ex- 
cellent a person hath left it. His love, his converse, was 
pleasant beyond what cam be expressed! ’Tis now a 
grievance not to have a part with the silent mourners, when 
lamentations could freely have been poured forth, without 
noise or interruption! As the case is, necessity lays a 
restraint, and leaves it an easier thing to die than weep out ; 
otherwise can one be shy, in a way that can admit it, to 
tell the world, that to live in it, now he is dead out of it, 
much less deserves the name of life! It can be felt, that 
those words, among the many divine raptures of that holy 
man,° have a most perceptible meaning; ‘‘ When I got 
health, thou tookest away my life; and more, for my 
friends die.” If one may innocently borrow words from so 
impure a mouth, they are very expressive ; I scarce count 
myself a man, when without Jamblichus.P 

Here were two souls knit together as the soul of one 
man! What there is of present separation shall be but 
for a little while. And by how much the separation is 
more grievous, the re-union will be with the stronger pro- 
pension, and the more delightful everlasting cohesion. As 
also separation from this terrene clog will be much the 
easier: one great weight is added above, to pully up what 
ought to ascend thither. How can that but be a blessed 
state, into which he that is essential love hath caught up 
such aman! One inso great part transformed before into 
the same likeness, and fitted to dwell in love! And ac- 
cordingly God took him, even kissed away his soul, as hath 
been said of those great favourites of heaven; did let him 
die without being sick; vouchsafed him that great privilege, 
which a good man would choose before many, not to out- 
live serviceableness. To live till one be weary of the world, 
not till the werld be weary of him! Thus he prayed 
wisely, thus God answered graciously. 
. But be it far from us to say, Let us die with him, as de- 
spairing of our cause; if our cause be not that of any 
self-distinguished party, but truly that common Christian 
cause, of which you have heard. While it is the Divine 
pleasure to continue us here, let us be content and submit 
to live and own it, to live and serve it, to 6ur uttermost. 
If ever God design good days to the Christian church on 
earth, this is the cause that must prevail, and triumph in a 
glorious conquest over death. But I must freely tell you 
amy apprehensions, which I have often hinted, that I fear it 
must die first; I mean a temporary death; I fear it, for it 
hath been long gradually dying already; and spiritual 
diseases which have this tendency, are both sinful and 
penal. Lazarus’s death and resurrection I think to have 
been meant, not only for a sort of prolusion to the death 
and resurrection of Christ, both personal, but mystical. I 
only say this for illustration, not for proof. That sickness 
and death of his, was not in order to a permanent death, 
but for the glory of God, that whem the case was deplorate 
and hopeless, and he four days buried, he might surpri- 
singly spring up again alive. I know not but the sickness 
and death of this our incomparably worthy friend, and (for 
ought I know of many more of us) may be appointed the 
same way to be for the glory of God; that is, as tending to 
introduce that death which is to pass upon our common 
eause; which such men help to keep alive, by their earn- 
est strugglings, though in a languishing, fainting condition 
every hour. : 

o Herbert. 
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Think me not so vain as to reckon exclusively the cause 
of dissenters the cause I now speak of; no, no, I speak of 
the common cause of all serious, sober-minded Christians, 
within the common rule or without it. I neither think any 
one party to include all sobriety of mind, or to exclude all 
insobriety. But Iapprehend converting work to be much 
at a stand, within the pales that men have set up, severing 
one party from another, and without them. Few are 
any where brought home to God through Christ. And 
God knows too few design it, otherwise than to make 
proselytes to their several parties: and this is thought a 
glorious conversion. Serious piety and Christianity lan- 
guishes every where. Many that have a name to live are 
dead, and putrified, already stink! Common justice and 
righteousness are fled fromamong us. Sincerely good and 
pious men die away in the natural sense apace. You 
know if deaths and burials should, in the weekly bills, 
exceed births, and other accessions to the city, whither 
this tends. When so many great lights are withdrawn, 
both such as were within the national church constitution, 
and such as were without it; is there no danger God 
should also remove the candlestick ? 

Our obduration and insensible stupidity portends a 
deadly darkness to be drawing on. And must such lives 
go, to make a way for God’s anger? and Jead on a more 
general and more dreadful approaching death? Oh! that 
God would rend the heavens and come down! He may 
yet melt our hearts, and make them flow at his presence, 
notwithstanding their mountainous, rocky height and hard- 
ness. This may be the means of saving some souls, and 
of deferring the common calamity. A great thing it would 
be to have it deferred. What a privilege would many ser- 
vants of Christ count it, not to live to the day when the 
Spirit of the living God shall be generally retired and gone; 
and atheism, scepticism, infidelity, worldliness, and for- 
mality, have quite swallowed up our religion! While 
such men as we have lost lived, they did, and such do, as 
instruments, keepsomewhat of serious religion alive, under 
our several forms, but as ready toexpire. But though it 
should seem generally to have expired, let us believe it 
shallrevive. When our confidences and vain boasts cease, 
The temple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord! Lo, 
here is Christ, and there is Christ ; and one sort ceases to 
magnify this church, and another that, and a universal 
death is come upon us; then (and, I am afraid, not till 
then,) is to be expected a glorious resurrection, not of this 
or that party; for living, powerful religion, when it re- 
covers, will disdain the limits of a party. Nor is it to be 
thought that religion, modified by the devised distinctions 
of this or that party, will ever be the religion of the world. 
But the same power that makes us return into a state of 
life, will bring us into a state of unity, in divine light and 
love. Then will all the scandalous marks and means of 
division among Christians vanish ; and nothing remain as 
a test or boundary of Christian communion, but what hath 
its foundation, as such, in plain reason, or express revela- 
tion. Then as there is one body and one Spirit, will that 
Almighty Spirit so animate and form this body, as to 
makeit every where amiable, self-recommending, and ca- 
pable of spreading and propagating itself, and to increase 
with the increase of God. Then shall the Lord be one, 
and his name one, in all the earth. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN AND FRANCES, THE LORD AND LADY HAVERSHAM. 
. <= 
_May iT pLEasE your Honovrs, 


Tue request of the mournful widow, and other relatives of the worthy person deceased, concurring with my own ineli- 
nation, left with me no room to deliberate concerning this inscription. [easily apprehend how quick and deep a sense 
you both have of the loss of such another valuable person from off this earth ; having so lately borne your part, in la~ 
menting the decease of one you much valued also. Upon which account I put into your hands a discourse on those 
words, John xi. 16. Let us also go, that we may die with him. ; ‘ 

Such persons leave this world so fast, that it grows a more difficult choice with whom to live, than with whom to die. 
When on that sad occasion I did set myself to consider that passage of Holy Scripture, I had seen some expositors that 
made it a doubt whether that were meant of Lazarus, or of our Lord himself. Some of good note thought the latter: 
for which, was plausibly to be alleged what we find v. 8. and that in this vérse 16. the words were spoken not to Christ, 
but to the fellow-disciples. That doubt was not to have been moved in an assembly, where was neither time nor a fit 
season to discuss it. And though I might more conveniently, I shall not say much toit now; only I judge, that with- 
out necessity the present coherence was not to be torn. When by the series of discourse the same izm seems plainly 
to be referred to, in the close of the 15th verse, and of this 16th—Lazarus is dead, v. 14—nevertheless, let us go to 
him, v. 15.—Let us also go, that we may die with Aim. It was little needful to say to Christ, Let us go, whose mind 
appeared set upon going already; but to the disciples who drew back. Besides, that reverence might restrain from say- 
ing this to our Lord, when what was to be proposed was matter of hortation, not of inquiry. Though sometimes they 
feared even to ask him a question also; as Luke ix.45, And they might the ratherbe now under a present awe, from 
the rebuke, or expostulatory answer, he had given them, for their objecting against going intoJudea. Especially, so as 
not to signify a remaining fear, which he had so newly checked. ‘Therefore Thomas’s speech, directed to his fellow- 
disciples, but not out of Christ’s hearing, (for we have no reason to suppose that he separated them from him, that he 
might say this to them apart,) is so ordered, as not to import fear of death, but love to the deceased. . 

If any should object, that Thomas could not mean dying with Lazarus, when he was told he wasalready dead. That 
scarce deserves answer to any one that understands the latitude of the particle rendered with, especially, that it frequently 
signifies after, and not always with. And very often notes nothing of time at all. And therefore may here mean no 
more, than let us go that we may die too, or die as well as he. All this I say, not that I have heard any person in our 

ys object against, or plead for, this or that sense of these words; but knowing they have been differently understood, 
and this being the first opportunity I had to take public notice of the difference, I am not ill pleased that I have now 
this occasion of representing it to so competent judges, partly to prevent objection, or at least to show with what temper 
of mind any such different apprehensions, in matters of no greater moment, ought to be looked upon. WNorshallI here 
vie authorities of commentators that have gone this way, or that, in this matter, Therefore Iname none: only some, 
of as great name as any, have judged this the more probable opinion, which I have followed. 

Many instances might be given, where, when matters extra-essential to the sum of our religion, are delivered, one 
sense must be pitched upon, though another, very divers (of which there cannot be two) is not to be demonstrated im- 
possible. In which case, I must prefer a tacit following that which one chooses, before a conceited confidence, and 
crying down of the other. For confident clamour neither admits light, nor tends to enlighten any body. 

In the present case, it makes no difference to any disadvantage. For if we desire to be united in death, or in that 
state to which it introduces, with this or that holy man; to be with our blessed Lord in that state, must be much more 
desirable. But the departure of the excellent ones of the earth from it, leaves us less here of present attractive, and 
gives us a very threatening prospect and presage of what we are to expect for the future. 

Your lordship’s great respect to this servant of Christ, was even hereditary, and descended to him, by you, from 
your family ; as I have often heard him acknowledge, with great sense of obligation. And, Madam, your ladyship’s 
great value of him, though it might take its first rise from so near and judicious a relative, could not but receive a 
great increase from his known worth, and your own discerning judgment. I pray, not doubting it, that with whatso- 
ever kindness you have received any prophet, or other servant of Christ, in that name, you may have a proportionable 
reward; and am, my most honoured lord and lady, 

Your most obliged, humble servant, 
in the work of the Gospel, 
JOHN HOWE. 
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1 Tim. iv. 16. 
—Thow shalt both save bhageetys and them that hear thee. 


Turse words I principally design to insist upon at this 
time, and on this sad and mournful occasion ; but not 
without retrospection to the foregoing verse, and the former 
part of this; which runs thus: verse 15. Meditate upon 
these things, give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting 
may appear to all. Ver. 16. Take heed to thyself, and thy 
doctrine; continue in them, for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyselfand them that hear thee. This whole foregoing 
context contains precepts, which, reduced to practice, afford 
an eminent example and pattern of a true Gospel preacher, 
or, as the words are, ver. 6. Of a_good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished up in the words of faith, and of good 
doctrine. As these last words show the blessed end and 
issue of such a one’s ministry, 7. e. that he shall save him- 
self; which must be looked upon as certain: and them 
that hear him; 7. e.as muchas in him lies, he shall herein 
do his part, and what is incumbent upon him, to the saving 
of his hearers. These latter words-hold forth the double 
end which a minister of Christ is to pursue, the saving his 
own and his people’s souls. The foregoing words, con- 
sidered in reference to these, contain the proper means he 
is to use in order to this two-foldend. i.e. He isto medi- 
tate much on the great things of the Gospel. He is to be 
wholly in them,* as the words literally import which we 
read. He is to give himself wholly to them. He is to be 
continually increasing in the knowledge of God, and that 
so as not to know only to himself, but so as to make known 
what he knows. He is especially (though that be the com- 
mon duty of Christians) to turn all to the use of edifying, 
Eph. iv. 29. that his profiting may appear to all. For 
though Timothy was at this time a young man, yet the 

* most grown did always need to be still growing. None 
have here attained their ne plus ultra, but may still write 
for their motto, plus ultra, all their days; even Paul the 
aged, as he writes himself to Philemon, tells the Philip- 
pians, (both those epistles being dated-from Rome, and 
supposed to be written about the some time, when he was 
first there,) that he had not yet attained, in point of the 
transforming knowledge of Christ, chap. iii. 10, 11. And 
unto what pitch soever he grew, it was still in order to com- 
munication. He writes to the Corinthians, that he deter- 
mined to know nothing among them;> which isso to know, 
as to make known, nothing but Jesus Christ and him eru- 
cified.. And to the Ephesians, that he would have them 
understand his knowledge in the mystery of Christ ;* no 
doubt that their salvation might be promoted thereby. And 
hereupon, in great part, depends a minister’s own salvation; 
as hereafter will further appear. But besides, he is to take 
heed to himself, and see to the good state of his own soul ; 
he is to take heed to his doctrine, not to corrupt, or handle 
deceitfully the word of God, but represent it sincerely, and 
as the truth isin Jesus. He is to continue in them; 7. e. 
in the things he before exhorts him to meditate on, and be 
wholly in them ; to continue in the faith of what was to 
be believed ; and the practice of what was to be done, and 
in pressing and insisting on both. And all for the meu- 
tioned ends, that he might both save himself and those that 
hear him. And it is this two-fold end of a minister’s care 
and labour, that will take us up at this time. This is that 
therefore, which, as God shall help, I am to evince and 
apply, viz. That a minister of Christ is tomake it his busi- 
ness, both tarsave himself and his hearers.—I am, as the 
text directs, to speak of these two ends conjunctly—And 
here I shall not spend time, or use a liberty beyond what 
is obvious and useful, in inquiring into the counsel of God, 
why he makes use of such in order tothe saving of others, 
as need to be saved themselves also. Butshall principally 
insist, that since it appears to be God’s pleasure to make 
use of such, they should therefore most earnestly concern 
themselves, and be very intent upon carrying on this design, 
viz. of their own, conjunctly with that of their hearer’s sal- 
vation. Yet as to the former of these, 

I. Somewhat it may be requisite to say, concerning this 
course and method, which we find the wisdom and good 

a ’Ey rovrots tof, In a better than the Poet’s sense, scire tuum nihil est. 
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pleasure of God have pitched upon, for the carrying on a 
saving design in this world; to make use of such for the 
saving of others as do need to endeavour the saving of 
themselves. And here I shall briefly show—1. How it is 
to be understood ;—2. How the fitness of this course may 
be evinced. 

As to the former, we shall briefly note ; that we must be 
cautious to understand aright, how, and in what sense, any 
one can be said to save himself, or another. Therefore, 

(1.) It must be understood so, as to keep at a remote and 
awful distance from intrenching upon a divine prerogative. 
It being most expressly said, Isa. xliii. 11. 1, even I, am 
the Lord, and besides me there is no Saviour; and chap. 
xly. 21, 22. There is no God beside me, a just God and 
Look to me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for lam God, and there 
is none else. Which plainly signifies, that in the highest 
sense, tO save, is most appropriate to Deity, especially with 
an everlasting salvation, as ’tis expressed, ver. 17. of this 
chap. xlv. Israel shall be saved, in or by the Lord, with 
an everlasting salvation. And that to be so a Saviour, is 
equally incommunicable, as to be God. How gloriously 
doth he triumph in this excellent peculiarity of the God- 
head, in his expostulations with Job, chap. xl. 9. Hast 
thou an arm like God! ¢. d. ‘Come, let us compare ; 
stretch out that weak, withered, ulcerous arm of thine. 
Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, array thy- 
self with glory and beauty ; try if thou canst make thyself 
shine in God-like splendour; cast.abroad the rage of thy 
wrath ; behold every one that is proud and abase him. Try 
thy power upon thy fellow-mortals. See if thou canst 
crush all the haughty ones of this world, bring them down, 
and bind their faces in the dust of the grave. And (to re- 
éall thee to the greater things mentioned before) try if thou 
canst form me such another earth as this, establish its foun- 
dations, lay its corner-stone. If thou canst countermand 
the motions, bind up the influences, of the stars in the hea- 
vens;” then will I confess unto thee, that thy own right 
hand can save thee, ver.14. It is, it seems, as much above 
created power to be a Saviour, as to be the Creator or 
Ruler of the world. And how should we dread to think 
of usurping the title and office of the great Immanuel, the 
Saviour, who is therefore called Jesus, because he was to 
save his people from their sins, Matt. 1. 21. 

(2.) Yet there is atrue sense wherein the saving act and 
power are otherwise and very variously ascribed. Some- 
times to faith, Luke vil. 50. Thy faith hath saved thee. 
Sometimes to hope; We are saved by hope, Rom. viii. 24. 
Sometimes to baptism, 1 Pet. iii. 21. Baptism doth also 
now save us, not the putting away the filth of the flesh, &c. 
Sometimes to husbands and wives in reference to one ano- 
ther, 1 Cor. vii. 16. So is the Gospel called the Gospel 
of our salvation, Eph. i. 13. And to you is the word of 
this salvation sent, Acts xiii. 26. So are we exhorted to 
save ourselves, Acts ii. 40. And others, Jude 23. Others 
save with fear. Thus in lower matters, is the act of wri- 
ting, for instance, ascribed to the pen, to the hand that uses 
it, and to the writer himself, that moves both, and we have 
no difficulty to understand those different forms of speech: 
nor is there a greater difficulty in the present case, so to 
ascribe to the creature the low subordinate agency, which 
in distinct capacities may belong to it, as in the mean time 
to reserve to God and Christ the supreme agency, which 
is most peculiar and appropriate to divine power and grace, 
1 Pet. i. 5. Eph. ii. 8. 

2. We now come next to show, that it was very mani- 
festly agreeable to the most accurate wisdom of-God, to 
employ such in the design and work of saving others, as 
were themselves concerned, and needed to be saved too, 
that were to be upon the same bottom themselves with the 
rest; and to venture their own souls, and their everlasting 
concernments, the same way, and into the same hands, And 
this we shall labour to clear and make evident by degrees. 

(1.) It was fit, since creatures were to be employed in 
this work, to make use of intelligent creatures, such as could 
understand their own errand, and act with design in pur- 
suance of it. - 

(2.) Mankind was universally lost, so as all do need be- 
ing saved themselves. 
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(3.) Therefore no intelligent creatures else could be 
employed herein, but the unfallen angels. 

(4.) We may adventure to say after God, and when he 
hath so determined the matter himself, though it was not 
fit for us to have said it before him, as if we would direct 
the Spirit of the Lord, or as his counsellors would instruct 
him, Isa. xl. Rom. xi. that it was more suitable to make use 
to this purpose of ‘sinful men, than of sinless angels. Let 
us sever and lay aside herein, what may at first sight seem 
Specious, but is really not considerable in this matter, as 
that men, in the same miserable circumstances with those 
whom they are to persuade, that they may save them, will 
beso much the more earnest and importunate, use somuch 
the more pressing arguments, as having been upon the brink 
of hell and the borders of destruction, for we suppose such 
as are most likely to promote the salvation of others, to 
have been made sensible of their own undone, lost state, 
and to be in a way of recovery themselves. But hereupon 
it may also be supposed, they will therefore so much the 
more pathetically plead withsinners. Their knowledge of 
the terrors of the Lord will urge thern to persuade men, 
2 Cor. v.11. and make them eloquent at it. But what? 
more than angels? When theapostle, 1 Cor.xiii. supposes 
one speaking with the tongue of men and angels, doth he 
not intend a gradation, and signify the latter tar to excel ? 
And are we to suppose that the benignity of their own 
natures, their kindness to man, and their perfect conformi- 
ty, and obediential compliance and subjection, to the will 
of their sovereign Lord, would not have obliged them to do 
their uttermost, if he had sent them upon such errands ? 
‘We cannot doubt it. But, 

[1.] It is apparent that what the blessed God doth in 
pursuance of this saving design, he doth to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, and that it might appear the more 
conspicuous, in the whole conduct of this affair. 

[2.] Thatitis not within the compass of any created, no, 
not of angelical, power, to change the hearts of men, and 
turn them to God. If angels were the constant preachers 
in all our assemblies, they could not with all their heavenly 
eloquence convert.one sinner, if the immediate divine pow- 
er did not exert itself. ‘The people are willing in the day 
of his power, who was God-man, as Psal.cx.3. The Jews 
at mount Sinai received the law by the dispensation of 
angels, yet kept it not, Acts vii. 53. 

{3.] Yet if God should put forth his own power, by such 
a ministration; if angels should appear in glorious array 
among us, and speak to men with greater advantage, and 
more persuasive eloquence, than we can conceive; and 
marvellous effects by divine concurrence should ensue; 
those great effects among a sort of creatures led by sense, 
and who judge by the sight of the eye, would all be as- 
cribed to the visibly glorious instrument, not to the supreme 
Agent, who is invisible and out of sight; even as in effects 
of another kind, the invisible power and Godhead that do 
all, are little regarded by stupid man, whose dull eye stays 
and rests in the visible outside, and fixes his mind there 
too. 

[4.] Therefore the rich treasures of the Gospel are put 
into earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power might 
he, ¢.e, might appear to be, of God, and not of the inferior 
instrument, 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

[5.] In this way of dispensation, wherein God speaks 
to men liable to the same passions with themselves, he 
accommodates himself to their frail state, who cannot bear 
glorious appearances ; and to their own option and desires, 
who say to Moses, (Exod. xx. 19.) Speak thou to us and 
-we will hear, but let not God speal to us lest we die. 
When they had heard the sound of the trumpet, and the 
voice of words, accompanied with thunders and lightnings, 
they entreated that they might hear no more, Heb. xii. 19. 
The celestial glory, while our mould and frame is dust, 
doth more astonish than instruct. Those soft and pleasant 
words, This is my beloved Son,—hear him, spoken by a 
voice from the excellent glory in the transfiguration, made 
the disciples that heard them sore afraid, and fail on their 
faces, Matt. xvii. How would it unhinge the world, and 
discompose the whole state of civil affairs, if all conversions 
were to be as Saul’s was, when he became Paul, with such 
concomitant effects, not only on himself but all others 
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present, especially being wrought (as most conversions may 
be) in numerous assemblies, the convert siruck blind for 
some days, and all that were in the place speechless! 
Perhaps we have one such instance to let us see how in- 
convenient it were such instances should be common, or 
that this should be God’s ordinary way of converting and 
saving sinners. 

[6.] The holding of men in this world under the minis- 
try of men, not of angels, in reference to the affairs of their 
salvation, is certainly more suitable to the condition of 
probationers for eternity, and another world; and more 
aptly subservient to the business of the judgment day, when 
all the talents men were intrusted with, their natural en- 
dowments and faculties, as well as additional advantages, 
are to be accounted for. We shall hereafter understand 
better, but may, in good measure, conjecture now, why 
there is so fixed a gulf by the wisdom and counsel of God, 
between the two worlds, the visible and the invisible, and 
so little commerce between them. 

And whereas in the Old Testament the apparition of 
angels was more frequent, that passage, The world to come 
being said not to be put in subjection to angels, seems to 
signify, the time afte the Messiah’s appearing should be 
more entirely left to the conduct of a Gospel ministry, as 
the connexion, Heb. ii. ver. 4, 5. intimates. 

(7.} And though the compassions of men, who have 
been in danger to perish themselves, cannot be supposed 
more powerfully to influence them, unto an earnest en- 
deavour of saving them that are in the like danger, than 
the kindness and benignity of angels would do, if they were 
so employed ; yet their concern to save others, who are also 
tobe saved themselves the same way, is likely, more easily, 
more generally, more sensibly, to be apprehended by those 
others, to whom they are to apply themselves upon this 
account. They have kinder thoughts of one another than 
they are like so have of a superior order of creatures. 
Their own flesh and blood is nearer akin to them; yea, 
they are more apt to love one another (and consequently 
to apprehend one another’s love) than the blessed God him- 
self. Which is more than intimated in that of that holy 
apostle, 1 John iv. 20. He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen? Things affectus not merely as they are, but as they 
are understood. Ministers cannot be kinder to men’ssouls 
than the blessed angels, among whom there isa joy for the 
conversion of a sinner, much more pure, exalted, and 
sublime, than a human breast is capable of; and, in pro- 
portion, more fervent desire of such conversions: but their 
propensions towards us, though they should .be expressed 
by counsels and precepts that tend to our good, would be 
less apprehended by most men; they carrying a severity 
with them, which makes them need such insinuative re- 
commendations, as slide more easily into their minds from 
creatures of their own order. : 

[8.] Our Lord himself was so concerned for the saving 
of souls, as who could be besides ? But though before the 
flood he is said to have preached to the old world, twas by 
his Spirit in the ministry of Noah, a man like themselves, 
to whom he preached. But when he thought fit to preach 
immediately himself, he put on flesh, and dwelt, or did 
tabernacle, among men as one of them, John 1.14. So 
Moses foretold: A prophet like to me shall God raise up, 
him shall you hear.@ So his terror was not to make us 
afraid. And though his compassionateness towards us is 
argued from his being tempted, and compassed with in- 
firmities,° as we are, that cannot be understood as if hereby 
he became more gracious and merciful towards us in 
himself, but his being-so, was the more apprehensible to 
us. 

[9.] The steadiness of the course God hath taken in this 
matter, shows what his judgment was of the fitness of it; 
who doth all things according to the counsel of his own 
will, Eph.i.11. ’Tis observable, that when our Lord was 
now about to ascend, he fixes a ministry that he promises 
his presence unto, always, or every day, unto the end of 
the world, Matt. xxviii. 19,20. Ascending on high he 
gave (among other) these gifts to men, (even to the rebel- 
lious, Psal. Ixviii.) apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, teachers, Eph. iv. 8—11. And that he might put an 
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honour upon this ministry, when he designed the Gospel 
to be preached to Cornelius, and his relatives; though he 
prepares Peter by a vision, and sends.an angel to Corne- 
hus, "twas not to preach to him, but to direct him to send 
for Peter to preach to him-and his; who tells him, when 
he fell at his feet, [alsoama man, Acts x. We are human 
preachers, though from a Divine Master and Lord; and 
of a divine word. 

II. But now the mind and counsel of God being suffi- 
ciently evident in this matter, both in the fact and in the 
fitness of it, to make use of such, for promoting the com- 
mon salvation, as do need themselves to partake therein ; 
we come now to show, that the ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ ought to be very intent upon the business of their own 
salvation, conjunctly with that of them that hear them; 
and of theirs with their own. There isa double obliga- 
tion meeting upon a minister of the Gospel; that of the 
law of nature, and of the law of his office; he is to com- 
ply with both. Nature obliges him to intend his own 
salvation ; his office, theirs that hear him, The same au- 
thority lays him under the one obligation and the other, 
For he that is the author of nature, is the author of his 
office too. 

1. He ought so to mind the concern of his people’s sal- 
vation, as not to neglect hisown. This is so evident in 
itself, that it would be superfluous to speak to it, were it 
not that we, as well as they to whom we preach, do need to 
be put in remembrance of very important things, though 
we know them, 2 Pet. i. 12. To know and to consider, 
we not only may distinguish, but do too often separate. 
And there are divers things to be considered to this pur- 
pose. 

(1.) That the royal law, as ’tis called; James ii. 8. 
which requires us to love our neighbour as oneself, 
makes love to ourselves, 7. e. not merely which we bear, 
but which we owe to ourselves, the measure of that which 
we ought to have for our neighbour. And that which 
ought to be the measure in any kind, should be the most 
perfect in that kind; and must oblige us to love first our 
most noble self, our own souls. 

(2.) ’Tis gross hypocrisy to seem earnestly intent upon 
saving other men, and to be neglectful of one’s own salva- 
tion. ’Tis sin only which endangers both; meant by the 
mote and the beam, Matt. vii. 3,4, 5. And our Saviour, 
we see there, stigmatizes such a one with the brand of a 
hypocrite, that is officious to take out the mote from his 
brother’s eye, but never concerns himself to cast out the 
beam from his own eye. 

(3.) ’Tis a scandalous and an ignominious absurdity, 
as the apostle’s sharp expostulations imply, Rom. ii. 19— 
22. to take upon oneself to be a guide to the blind, a 
light to them that are in darkness, to take up with having 
a form of knowledge and of the truth in the law; and to 
teach others, and not to teach oneself! Preachest thou 
(as he adds) a man should not steal, and dost thou steal ? 
thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost 
thou commit adultery ? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 
commit sacrilege? thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
by breaking the law dishonourest thou God? This is that 
which makes the name of God be blasphemed among the 
Gentiles; as he tells us ’tis written, referring to some texts 
in the Old Testament, Ezek. xvi. 47—52. chap. xxxvi. 
$2, ’Tis a blackening thing when it can be said, I was 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I 
not kept, Cant.i.6. Our Lord speaks of it as a reproach- 
ful proverb, which he, knowing the hearts of men, observ- 
ed some were spt to misapply to him, Luke iv. (noted to 
have been in use among the Greeks, and which with that 
empire had reached Judea,) Physician, heal thyself. It 
would be very opprobrious to us who are in the ministry, 
if it could be truly said to us, we seem concerned at the 
diseasedness that appears in our flocks, but overlook the 
diseases and distempers of our own souls. ‘That was 
meant for a bitter reproach to our Lord dying upon the 
cross, He saved others, himself he cannot save. To us, if 
it might be truly said, it must be a just reproach as well 
as bitter; our saving ourselves being our duty enjoined 
us, and tending to the saving of others; whereas our 
Lord’s saving himself, in the sense intended by those scof- 
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fers, was against the law he was then under; and against 
his own design, tending to overthrow it, and leave them to 
perish, whom he was dying to save. 

(4.) The observable neglect of the design to save our 
own souls, would defeat and destroy the other design of 
saving theirs that hear us. For who can think us serious 
in our preaching, or that we believe ourselves in what we 
say, if we manifestly decline ourselves that way of salva- 
tion which we propose to others? We tempt men to in- 
fidelity if we live like infidels. 

It was a cutting repartee made by an atheistical person, 
to one, that leading an ill life, yet professed to wonder that 
the other, the argument for a Deity being so plain and 
cogent, did not own there was a God; the other replied, he 
much more wondered, that he who did own him, should 
yet live as he did! This tends to overthrow all our 
preaching. Though our Saviour directs to do as they said, 
who sat in Moses’ chair, not as they did; because they 
said and did not; yet he did not thereby justify those 
self-repugnant teachers; for his reflection upon them is 
sufficiently severe. And we are to consider in the case, 
not merely what man’s duty is, but what their dispositions 
are. Not what they ought, but what they are apt to do. 
If they think we do but act a part, when we speak never 
so movingly to them, they will be little moved by all that 
we can say. ‘They will be more apt to conclude, that we 
who have studied and searched into the matters of reli- 
gion more than they have done, have found some flaw at 
the bottom, and perceive the very foundations of it to be 
infirm; and therefore practice not according to the doc- 
trines and rules of it. But that for our gain, because it 
was the calling we were bred to, and we know not how 
else to live, we are content, and some way constrained, to 
keep up the forms we found in use; and maintain them 
that they may maintain us. 

(5.) Yet when it shall be found, as upon strict inquiry 
it cannot but be, that the foundations of religion are more 
firm than those of heaven and earth, how dismal will it be 
to have preached to others, and ourselves to be cast away! 
1 Cor. ix. 27. For as by loose, licentious walking, we 
hazard other men’s souls, which we should endeavour to 
save; so we more certainly lose our own. God may save 
them some other way, and by other, more apt instruments; 
but we have little reason to expect that we shall save our 
own, either while we design it not, (as if we were to be 
saved by chance,) or, much less, if we counteract any such 
design. Which we may, most destructively by that sin- 
gle instance, which the apostle, in that last-mentioned 
place, refers to; an indulgent intemperance; or not keep- 
ing our bodies in subjection; in servitude, or in a service- 
able temper, as the word ds\aywyetv imports, to subdue them 
into the state of servants; wherein rather than fail, one 
would use the severity which this other word trwmd@e there 
signifies. It is plain, that if we live after the ficsh we 
roust die, Rom. viii. 13. There is one law for ministers 
and people. And it is only by the Spirit we are so to 
mortify the deeds of the flesh that we may live. How 
dismal when a minister’s own breath poisons him! when 
the very Gospel which he preaches is a deadly odourf to 
himself! How horrid when a shepherd is the leader of 
the Epicurean herd! 

(6.) But if by neglecting visibly the Gospel way of 
saving himself, he not only hazard but actually destroy 
other men’s souls, together with his own, he then perishes 
under a much heavier load of guilt, than another man can, 
that was not under his obligations. As his obligation was 
double, so is his guilt. When sinful, vicious inclination 
hath depraved his mind, put out the eye of his practical 
understanding, so that the blind leads the blind, both fall 
into the ditch; but he falls much the deeper, having the 
other’s destruction charged upon him, together with hisown. 
Such teachers as bind heavy burdens for others, which they 
will not touch, fall under an aggravated wo. And the 
ease is the same with them that prepare and set before 
their hearers the most nutritive and delectable fare, which 
they will not taste. And for that reason, perhaps, the 
people will not feed on them, because the preachers them- 
selves too evidently appear to have no taste or relish of 
them. 
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2, The ministers of Christ ought to conjoin the serious | 
design and earnest endeavour of saving them that hear 
them, with the design and endeavour of saving themselves. 
They are not to be so bound up within themselves, as only 
to mind their own things, though of this most noble kind. 

(1.) The law of nature obliges them to it, which extends 
its obligation as far as human nature extends. And must 
therefore include them with the rest of mankind under the 
same common notion, viz. them who are ministers, not as 
they are such, for nature hath not made them ministers, 
but as they are men. Whom the royal law, mentioned 
before, requires to love their neighbour as themselves ; and 
therefore to seek another’s felicity, not before, but as their 
own. Weare taught to count it an unnatural barbarity, 
when we see any pressed and pinched by bodily wants and 
miseries, to hide ourselves from our own flesh, Isa. lviii. 
7. How much more, if we see immortal souls in danger 
to be lost and perish, that are of the same make and capa- 
city with our own! fuss 

(2.) The law of Christ, as such, obliges Christians to 
the same thing. Which is not, in this instance, therefore 
a diverse law, but hath a different stamp and impress, as 
being the law of the kingdom of God in Christ. We are 
to bear one another’s burdens, so fulfilling the law of 
Christ, Gal. vi. 2. What so weighty a burden can there 
be upon any man as this, the importance of his eternal 
salvation? And which is plainly here referred to, when 
we are required to endeavour the restoring of such as 
have been overtaken, and lapsed into sin, by which the 
precious soul is hurt and endangered; should they be left 
to sink under such a burden. Christians are elsewhere 
required to have compassion on such as they see in 
such danger, to save them with fear, and pull them as fire- 
brands out of the fire, Jude 23. These are obligations 
common to ministers with others. But, 

(3.) The law of their own office lays upon them an ob- 
ligation peculiar, as such, to themselves. What serves 
their office for, but this, as the principal end and design of 
it? What is it meant for, but to gather in souls to Christ, 
and confirm them in him? Because there is salvation in 
no other; nor is there any other name given among men, 
by_which any can be saved, Actsiv. They are the messen- 
gers of the glad tidings of peace. Their business is so well 
known, even in hell itself, that a spirit from thence speaks 
it out, These are the servants of the most high God, which 
show unto us the way of salvation, 7. e. to human crea- 
tures, of whom the possessed person was one, Acts xvi. 17. 

(4.) They are obliged by the example of their blessed 
Master, our Lord Jesus himself, the primary Saviour by 
office ; whom they are both to imitate, and to serve in this 
merciful design. Christians are so far to imitate them, as 
they do Christ, (1 Cor. xi. 1.) which implies their obliga- 
tion to imitate him, as the word pupnrat, there used, signi- 
fies. The great salvation, which none that neglect, can 
escape vengeance, began to be spoken by the Lord him- 
self, then by them that heard him, and so on, by others 
that succeed in the same office. This is following Christ 
in the way of imitation, as in the mentioned place. And 
we are required to have the same mind in us, which was 
in Christ, Phil. ii. 5. and are told wherein, ver. 6, 7, 8. 
which read over at leisure, and consider, what was that 
deep humiliation and suffering for, but the salvation of 
souls. And consider that this is said, as to the saints at 
Philippi, so particularly to the bishops and deacons there; 
which shows their common and their special obligation 
both together. And now, can we behold with what com- 
passions and in what agonies, even unto blood, our blessed 
Lord pursued this design, and not feel a constraint in our 
spirits, in our lower sphere, and capacity, to serve it also 
to our uttermost ? 

(5.) They are obliged by the peculiar advantages they 
have for this work, and those they expect by it. 

{1.] They have special advantages for it from their 
very calling, being separated to the Gospel; taken off from 
other business, to give themselves (as in this context) 
wholly to this. They are supposed therefore to know more 
of the concernments of souls, of the terrors of the Lord, 
(2 Cor. v. 11.) whence, therefore, they are to persuade 
men; of the nature of sin, and how it entangles men’s 
spirits; of the wiles of Satan, and how he waits for advan- 
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tages to destroy them; of the foundations of religion, and 
by what arts they are endeavoured to be subverted and sha- 
ken, and by what means and methods they are to be de- 
monstrated or established; of the mysteries of the Gospel 
of Christ, and how they are to be unfolded; to have more 
special assistances from heaven in their work, according 
as they faithfully mind it: Christ’s promised presents there- 
in, even tothe end. These are talents, with others, tending 
to the obtaining of these, which they are to be accountable 
for. And hereby they are strongly obliged, with their own, 
to intend earnestly the salvation of other men’s souls. 

[2.] They expect great advantages by it: that since 
nothing is more grateful to our Lord Christ, than the pro- 
gress of this saving work, he will bountifully reward them 
that faithfully serve him in it: that if they be steadfast 
and immovable, abounding in this work of the Lord, (as 
he hath not a greater, now in doing, in this world,) their 
labour in him shallnot be in vain. They shall hear from 
him, Well done, good and faithful servant, enter into the 
joy of thy Lord. If they turn many to righteousness (or 
endeavour it with sincere minds) they shall shine as stars 
in the firmament. And in the mean time, the honour and 
the pleasure of serving that mighty Redeemer, and lover 
of souls, in so glorious a design, have in them a very ex- 
cellent reward; and which cannot but be esteemed such 
by a right mind, 

(6.) They are obliged by the exigeney'of their own case. 
They cannot, as that is stated, neglect the design of saving 
other men’s souls, without forfeiting their own. If they 
warn them not, over whom, as watchmen, they are set, 
they perish, but their blood will be required at their hands. 
It is a mighty trust they stand charged with, which if they 
discharge not, they are liable to accnsation and condem- 
nation, as false and faithless servants; perfidious to the 
souls of men; traitorous to the King of kings—whose in- 
terest they will have betrayed, being his agents and minis- 
ters in his kingdom of grace; about the prosperous state of 
which kingdom, with the successful progress of the affairs 
of it, he is most deeply concerned. 

And now from this conjunct consideration of these two 
great ends, which a minister of Christ is to propound to 
himself, I might proceed to consider them severally, and 
apart; but this the ease doth not require, it being easy to 
sever what hath been said to the one and the other; nor 
do our limits allow it. 

We therefore go on to the more necessary use of the 
whole. To this purpose we collect, 

1. That this world is universally in a very miserable state. 
For it is the business of Christ’s ministers, to endeavour 
both the salvation of them that hear them, and their own. 

(1.) The salvation of them that hear them. This is very 
indefinite ; let who will be the hearers, they are supposed. 
to be such as need to be saved. The-object.of their minis- 
try is all nations, and every creature, viz. that is or shall 
be capable of being taught the way of salvation. There- 
fore all nations are deluged by the destructive evils, from 
which they are to be saved; and the world is every where 
inhabited by miserable creatures. We are told, that sin 
and death have passed upon all men, (Rom. v. 12.) and 
all the ends of the earth are invited to look unto God in 
Christ, (as the application of this context,Phil. ii. shows,) 
that they may be saved, Isa. xlv. 22. Whereas therefore 
the ministers of the Gospel of salvation, wheresover they 
can obtain to be heard, are to endeavour the salvation of 
their hearers; it shows they can speak to none who stand 
not in need of saving mercy. 

(2.) And that they are also to save themselves as well 
as them that hear them, more fully shows the absolute 
universality of the ruin that hath befallen this-world ; that 
there are among men none to be found that may be em- 
ployed in saving others, but who are of the lost them- 
selves, and so far drowned in the common deluge of per- 
dition and destruction, as to need his help, as well as the 
rest, who came to seek and save them who are lost; and 
to stretch out to him craving hands, with that crying voice, 
Lord, save us, we perish. 

2. The common stupidity of this wretched world, is here- 
upon most observable and amazing, that so few such cries 
are sent up to heaven! Men are involved in a common 
ruin, overtures are made to them of a common salvation, 
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but they are in reference hereto destitute of common 
sense, 7. e. of such sense as is common in less important 
eases. Their misery lies in their having lost God; but 
little do they apprehend this loss. Amidst their other 
miseries, they ery out when some that are mightier op- 
press others, but none says, Where is God my Maker 2 
Job xxxv. 9,10. The Lord looks down from heaven up- 
on the children of men, to see if any will understand, and 
seek after God; but they are every one gone back, or are 
in an averse posture; none doth this good, no, not one, 
Psal. xiv. and liii. WNone, till he give an effectual touch 
to their drowsy spirits; and say, inwardly and vitally, to 
their hearts, Seek ye my face, so as to make their hearts 
answer, Thy face, Lord, will we seek, Psal.xxvii.8. Pre- 
venting grace doth this, otherwise they feel no need of God, 
they miss him not, are content to be without him in the 
world; yea, say to him, Depart from us. Distance from 
him is chosen and desired; from him whose offspring we 
are, who is the Father of spirits, their parent, their life, 
their blessedness ; of whom they are, and to whom if they 
tend not, they cannot but be miserable. It is the salva- 
tion of the soul that is the end of faith, (1 Pet. i. 9.) that 
faith by which we are to come to God, believing that he is, 
and will be, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him; being redeemed to God by the blood of his Son, 
(Rev. v. 9.) and who suffered once, the just for the unjust, 
to bring us to God, (1 Pet. iii. 18.) and who upon his suf- 
fering intercedes for the same purpose; and is able to save 
to the uttermost them that come to God by him, because he 
ever lives to make intercession for them. But this salva- 
tion of the soul, this coming to God, or redemption -by 
Christ, and his intercession thereupon, who looks after ? 
Neither the end, the salvation of their souls, coming back 
to God, nor his method for attaining this end, are regard- 
ed, or so much as thought on. To have this flesh saved 
from any thing that is grievous to it, every one covets, 
and endeavours in yain; it must, however, rot in the dust, 
and be, in the mean time, a prey to worms. Its own fa- 
ther, mother, and sister, will devour it, Job xvii. 14. The 
Father of their spirits would save and satisfy them, but 
him they shun, and will not know. 

Who that observes how men spend their days, even un- 
der the Gospel, which makes their time’a day of grace, 
wherein they should be working out their salvation, can 
think they have any concern to be saved? Their life is 
continual! trifling, some pass their days in mirth and jol- 
lity; doth this signify any sense of misery, or fear of pe- 
rishing, and that destruction from the Almighty is a terror 
to them? These are not more idle, than others are idly 
busy to get estates, and a name on earth; but what is this 
to their being saved? They are liable to the common more 
sensible miseries of life, and they are without God; but 
this is no misery with them. This misery is their ele- 
ment, and burdens them not. Were their present case, 
and future danger, in this respect, apprehended and felt, 
how full of outcries would this world be; O we are lost 
and perishing! Such cries would ring through the earth, 
and pierce heaven! But the same carnality that is death, 
(Rom. viii. 6.) and makes them miserable, makes them 
stupid too, and insensible of their misery. And are these 
reasonable souls, intelligent, mmmortal minds and spirits, 
that are thus stupified! turned mto such clods and stones! 
O deplorable case! Methinks such an office set up in the 
world, of men that are to save their own and other men’s 
souls, should make them consider, and bethink themselves, 
What is it for? It must have had an original, and so it 
hath a divine aspect, a taste of heaven upon it; and must 
have an end suitable to the wisdom and grace of Heaven, 
which claims to be entertained otherwise than with neglect 
and contempt! And indeed this leads to tale notice more 
expressly, in a further inference, 

i That there isa saving design on foot in the world; 
set on foot by the blessed God himself: Otherwise in so 
great a ruin as is come upon this wretched world, what 
could it signify, for any man to offer-at saving either him- 
self or others ? How vain an attempt were it for any man, 
out of so deep and horrid a gulf of impurity, misery, dark- 
ness, and death, to think of lifting up himself, and of 
plucking up others, as high as heaven! This intimation car- 
ries hope with it. It isa voice from heaven to such as are 
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so employed, as Timothy was, O save thyself, and as many 
as thou canst besides, It takes away all pretence for de- 
spair; God puts not men upon vain attempts. A lively 
hope ought to spring from hence. And we are saved by 
hope, (Rom. viii. 24.) as without hope no man would 
ever design for salvation, or any thing else. Hope is the 
engine that moves the world, keeps the intelligent part of 
itin action every where. No man could rationally stir in 
pursuit of any design, whereof he despaired. But as to 
other designs, men’s hopes are commonly self-sprung, and 
end in shame. But when one can say, Lord, thy word 
hath caused me to hope; thou hast put me upon aiming to 
be saved, and to save others, it speaks this to be a just and 
a hopeful undertaking. I will therefore set about working 
out my own salvation, (and with my own, other men’s, as 
far as is within my compass, ) expecting he will graciously 
set in with me, and work in order hereto, to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure, without which all mine will be 
lost labour. 

4. We further collect, That the blessed God is most in- 
tent upon this design. ‘That which this supposes, and that 
which it imports, speaks him intent. It supposes he hath 
appointed a sovereign Saviour set over this work; other- 
wise there could be none subordinate. It imports he hath 


Settled an office on purpose; made it some men’s special 


business, to intend (as every one ought) his own salvation, 
and withal to give himself up to this great work, the saving 
all he can. An office set up for the saving of souls ought 
to be a great thing in oureyes; and isa standing testimony 
for God, how willing he is men should come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and be saved. , 

5. ‘They that bear this office should be highly honoured 
for their work’s sake. For how glorious an employment is 
it to be instrumental to salvation! to be in any kind sa- 
viours! I could tell you of some great princes in the pagan 
world, that to their other splendid titles have had the ad- 
dition af Soler, a Saviour ; as to some others, the Destroyer 
of Cities hath been given asa name of reproach. And you 
do know who hath the name of Apollyon, or Abaddon, 
Rev. ix. 11. 

6. It highly magnifies the wisdom, power, and sove- 
reignty of God, that he can and will make use of so mean 
instruments, for so high and glorious-a purpose. For what 
end and purpose can be greater than the recovery and sal- 
vation of souls, so deformed, miserable, and lost, as the 
souls of men universally were? And what instruments 
could be meaner, or more vile, than such as needed to be 
saved themselves, with the same salvation? That God 
should make use of them who were darkness, (Eph. v.8.) to 
enlighten the world, (Matt. v. 14.) of such as were but sin- 
ful flesh, (John iii: 6.) to be able ministers of the Spirit, 
(2 Cor. iii. 6.) of such as had minds that were enmity 
against God, (Rom. viii. 7.) to reconcile men to himself, 
(2 Cor. v. 20.) these are some of the wonders he works 
among the children of men. When he hath converted 
some to use them (first for the converting of others, and 
then) for the strenghening of their converted brethren. 

7. The ministers of Christ are to be examples to them 
over whom they are set. ‘They are to beso in the begin- 
ning of their course, in their first turn to God, though then 
in a more passive sense, That I might be a pattern, &c. 
saith the apostle, 1 Tim. i. 16.and in their after course, as 
in this context, ver. 12. Be thou an example of the be- 
lievers, in word, in conversation, &c. They must be leaders 
in the whole way of salvation, from first to last. 

8. Pride in the ministers of the Gospel, and in them 
that live under a Gospel ministry, is a most monstrous 
absurdity: for what are we, all of us, but a company of 
wretched creatures, just perishing, and only (at the best) 
but in the way of being saved! What have such to be 
proud of ? : : . 

9. Both Christ’s ministers, and their flocks, are under 
the greatest obligation imaginable unto union. For their 
case is one and the same, their miseries were the same, 
their dangers the same. They must all have the same 
Saviour, the same way of salvation, and the same end; 
the same state of salvation, which all the nations of the 
saved are to be brought to at last, Rev. xxi. 24. 

10. ’Tis an unquestionable thing, that salvation is to be 
designed for by all sorts. Ministers must aim to save 
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themselves and their hearers. And is the minister to de- 
sign his people’s salvation, and not they their own? They 
have mean thoughts of salvation that stumble here, as if 
they were only to be saved from hell-flames! But to be 
saved from sin that makes us unlike God! to have his 
image and his love perfected in us, to be with the rest of 
the elect partakers of salvation, with eternal glory, is that 
mean ? 2 Tim. ii. 10. 

11. The ministers of the Gospel must, some time or 
other, be taken away from their work. It is time, a limit- 
ed duration, within which their work and business lie, for 
the saving themselves and those that hear them. ‘They 
are to save themselves. This end they are to pursue; and 
it must some time be attained. They are not always to 
labour, and never rest: some time they are to receive the 
fruit of this their labour, and the end of their faith, the 
salvation of their souls. As more time passes, their sal- 
vation draws nearer than: when they believed; they are 
not always to be in saving, and never saved. In mercy 
to them, God will translate them; and may it not be in 
judgment to many, whom they earnestly laboured to save, 
but who rejected their counsels, and strove against their 
own salvation! That they may not always labour in vain 
for themselves, and because they have laboured in vain 
for many others, they must be withdrawn from their hard 
and toilsome labour, and enter into rest. 

12. The loss is great, and grievous beyond all expres- 
sion, above all our lamentation, when such are taken away 
as have made it their business to save themselves and those 
that heard them. In their endeavour to save themselves 
they have been great examples. In their endeavour to 
save others, they may have been great instrumenis of much 
saving good to many a soul. How few are they that drive 
such designs ! How fast doth their number decrease! How 
fitly may we take up that of the Psalmist, when the godly 
man ceases, and the faithful fail from among the children 
of men! And what could be said with greater pathos, 
Psal. xii. 1. Help, Lord, asin a common ruin: Help, help, 
for God’s sake, help, Lord, help! My friends-you are not 
sensible you have.lost such a one, even while you are not 
yet saved! while you yet need to be working out your sal- 


vation! The effectually called, ’tis true, are saved, 2’ Tim. 


1.9. Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy call- 
ing.—And (which is in substance the same thing) the re- 
generate are saved: Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but of his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy ‘Ghost, 
Tit.111.5. But if this were the case of you all, how much 
yet remains to be done, in order to your full and consum- 
mate salvation! You have yet mighty difficulties to over- 
come; a body of death, which you are not yet delivered 
from. For are not these some of your groans, in reference 
to it, O who shall deliver us? A world full of troubles.and 
snares; your adversary the devil, that goes about seeking 
whom he may devour; all the principalities and powers of 
the kingdom of darkness, that you are to contend with, and 
with whom you are to dispute every step of your way to 
heaven. And do you not need such a leader in that way? 
And if any are fallen into drowsy slumbers, do you not 
need hisawakening ministry? If dead, how often hath the 
blessed Spirit breathed life into you, by his quickening 
ministry! How often hath God used him to enlighten you, 
when you have been in the dark; to clear up the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, when you have not distinctly un- 
derstood them; to establish you in the faith, when you 
have wavered; to resolve you in matters of practice, 
when you have been in doubt; to encourage you in your 
fears and faintings, to comfort you in your sadness and 
sorrows! I wonder not that there are many weeping eyes, 
and should much wonder if there be not many aching, 
trembling hearts among you, for what you have lost, and 
from an apprehension how hard and almost hopeless it is, 
your loss should be soon or equally supplied. 

He was Jong in preparing and forming to be what he 
was, when you lost him. His station among you in this 
neighbourhood, when first he undertook the pastoral charge 
of this church, over which the Holy Ghost made him over- 
seer, required a man of as much wisdom and graceas any 
such station could well be supposed to do; considering 
how numerous, how intelligent, and well instructed a 


unrecoiling heart, he loved not to discompose it. 
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people, he was to talre the care of. I well remember, that 
about three or four and forty years ago, being desired to 
give some help, on a Lord’s day, to that. eminent servant 
of Christ Mr. Greenhill, whose praise is still in all the 
churches, I then first heard him preach: and (if my me- 
mory fail not) he had about that time in hand some part 
of that excellent discourse of the Almost Christian: I had 
then the opportunity of beginning an acquaintance with 
him. His excellent good natural parts, his ingenuous 
education, his industry, his early labours in preaching the 
Gospel of Christ in his native country, in the city, and in 
this place; his conjunction and society, for some years, 
with that excellent servant of God before named; above 
all, the gracious assistances he had from heaven; gave him 
great advantages to be a minister of Christ, approved unto 
God, a workman that ‘needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. And his multiplied years, 
unto the seventieth, with the continual addition thereby 
to the rich treasury of his experiences, still improved him 
more and more: so that there being no decay of his natu- 
ral endowments, and a continual increase of his superna- 
tural, you had the best of him at last: whereby indeed, 
your loss was the greater, but your obligation was also the 
greater, that God continued to you the enjoyment of him 
so long; and that in a serviceable state. But when he 
could be no longer serviceable in his stated, delightful 
work, it was by the decay not of the inward, but the out- 
ward man; so that when he could preach to you and con- 
verse with you no longer, he could earnestly and fervently 
pray for you tothe end. And God did not afflict you, by 
leaving lokg among you only the shadow, the outside of 
the man, and of such a man! 

He took little pleasure in embroiling himself or his 
hearers in needless and fruitless controversies. ‘The great, 
substantial doctrines of the Gospel, were his principal 
study and delight; such as lay nearest the vitals, and the 
very heart of religion and godliness; and most directly 
tending to the saving them that heard him. The subjecis 
which he chose to insist upon, from time totime, in the 
course of his ministry, showed as to this, his spirit and 
design. Having formed from the Holy Scriptures that 
scheme of thoughts which satisfied him, and gave him a 
clear ground, whereupon to preach the Gospel with = 

is 
judgment in things which had that reference, being con- 
Stantly moderate, and wunexceptionably sound; remote 
from rigorous and indefensible extremities, on the one 
hand and the other. Hereupon he drove at his mark with- 
ont diversion; not so much aiming to proselyte souls to a 
party as to Christ. And to engage men, as much as in 
him lay, to be sound and thorough Christians. Hitherto 
tended his sermons from year to year. The great subject 
he had in hand, and which he left unfinished, when God 
took him off from his public work, was manifestly pointed 
this way ; viz. of the covenant of God in Christ. And his 
annual course of preaching asermon on May day, to young 
men, had the same manifest scope and aim, with which his 
public labours were concluded. God so ordering it, that 
his last sermon was this year on that day. 

His judgment in reference to matters of church order, 
was for union and communion of all visible Christians, 
viz. of such as did visibly hold the head, as to the prin- 
cipal credenda and agenda of Christianity, the great things 
belonging to the faith and practice of a Christian; so as 
nothing be made necessary to Christian communion but 
what Christ hath made necessary; or what is indeed ne- 
cessary to one’s being a Christian. What he publicly as- 
sayed to this purpose the world knows: and many more 
private endeavours and strugglings of his for such a union, 
[have not been unacquainted with: the unsuccessfulness 
of which endeavours, he said, not long before his last con- 
finement, he thought would break his heart. He having 
openly, among divers persons, and with great earnestness, 
some time before expressed his consent to some proposals, 
which if the parties concerned had agreed in the desire of 
the thing itself, must unavoidably have inferred such a 
union, without prejudice to their principles; and on such 
terms, as must have extended it much further; else it had 
signified litile. But this must be effected, as is too appa- 
rent, not by mere human endeavour, but by an Almtoly 
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Spirit poured forth, which (after we have suffered awhile) 
shall xerepricar, put us into joint, and make every joint 
know its place in the body, (1 Pet. v. 10.) shall conquer pri- 
vate interests and inclinations, and over-awe men’s hearts 
by the authority of the divine law; which now, how ex- 
press soever it is, little availeth, against such preposses- 
sions. ‘ili then Christianity will be (among us) a lan- 
guishing, withering thing. When the season comes of 
such an effusion of the Spirit from on high, there will be 
no parties. And amidst the wilderness desolation that 
cannot but be, till that season comes, it matters little, and 
signifies to me scarce one straw, what party of us is upper- 
most: the most righteous (as they may be vogued) will 
be but as briers, and scratching thorns; and it is better to 
suffer by such, than be of them. In the mean time, it is 
a mark of God’s heavy displeasure, when persons of so 
healing spirits are taken away. And if it awaken any of 
us, that will tend to prepare us for the effects of it; which 
preparation seemsathing more to be hoped than prevention. 
But this worthy servant of Christ sees not the woful 
day, whatever of it he might foresee. His removal makes to 
many, indeed, a woful day, and that all about him did long 
foresee. He was long languishing, and even dying daily: 
but amidst surrounding death, as a relation told me, there 
was no appearance of any the least cloud upon his spirit, 
that obscured the evidences of his title to a blessed eter- 
nity. Being asked how he dit, he said, Going home, as 
every honest man ought, when his work isdone. He was 
much in admiring God’s mercies under his afflicting hand, 
saying, Every thing on this side hell is mercy: that the 
mercies he received were greater than his burdens, though 
in themselves grievous: that he rested upon that promise, 
that his Father would lay no more upon him than he would 
enable him to bear: that he expected to be saved cnly by 
the righteousness of Christ imputed to him. Though he 
well understood, as I had sufficient reason to know, that 
Christ’s righteousness is never imputed to any, but where, 
if the subject be capable, there is an inherent righteousness 
also; that is no cause of our salvation, but the character 
of the saved. And having before precautioned some as 
were about him not to be surprised if he went away sud- 
denly, he repeated the ejaculation, Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly; and renewing the former caution, by saying, 
Remember what I said before, as he sat in his chair, with 
all possible composure he bowed his head, and without 
sigh, or motion, expired ina moment. The sighing part 
he left to others, that stay behind: and I do even feel the 
sorrows of his most afflicted family, his mournful widow, 
his sorrowing sons and daughters, his destitute church; 
with all others that got good, or might have done, by his 
quickening, spiritful, piercing ministry ; or had the advan- 
tage and satisfaction of his acquaintance and converse. 
Your grief cannot but be measured by your love; and 
your love by his.in the several kinds and objects of it: bis 
conjugal, paternal, pastoral, friendly Jove, as he was an 
affectionate husband, a tender father, a vigilant pastor, and 
a pleasant friend. But withal, let your consolations be 
measured by the proper grounds thereof. It is a most 
improper, irrational, unchristian way of being comforted in 
such a case, only to let time wear away_our sorrows. It 





is but a negative, a heathenish, yeaa worse than heathenish | 
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method of receiving comfort. For I have observed it to be 
animadverted on, as an intolerable absurdity, by some 
among the heathens, that time should work that cure of 
grief and sorrow, which reason and prudence work not. 
And thus ’us plain we shall be relieved, not by holy 
thoughts, but by not thinking. So it may in time be for- 
gotten, that ever such a man as Mr. Mead was minister 
in Stepney! And what is this to Christian consolation ? 
But we need not wander from the text for a positive 
and.a solid ground ef comfort. Remember it was his 
business to save himself, and those that heard him. As 
you have no doubt of his salvation, which I believe none 
of you have, make sure of your own. Put on, with the 
breastplate of faith and love, that helmet, the hope of sal- 
vation. - You are of the day, watch and be sober, as those 
that are not appointed to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
Jesus Christ, 1 Thess. y. '7, 8,9. And then consider (as 
I doubt not many a soul will bless God for him for ever) 
how glorious a sight it will be to see him one day appear 
in the head of a numerous company of saved ones; and 
say, (as asubordinate parent in the apostle’s sense, 1 Cor, iv. 
15.) Lord, here am J, and the children thou hast given me. 
In conclusion. Fer you of his dear and beloved flock, 
this may be directive to you as well asconsclatory. Would 
you havea pastor after God’s heart? Put yourselves under 
the conduct, as much as in you is, of such a pastor as 
you apprehend will be intent, in all his ministrations, upon 
this double end, to save himself and them that hear him. 
And labour to be perfect, be of one mind, and live in 
peace, so the God of love and peace shall be with you, 
2 Cor..xiii. 11. And remember him creas hath had 
the rule over you, and hath spoken to you the word of the 
Lord; and follow the faith of such, considering the end of 
their conversation; and that Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to day, and for ever. As you change pastors 
you will not need to change Christs, so as to have one 
yesterday, another to-day, and a third to-morrow. Pastors 
under the Gospel, as well as priests under the law, were 
many, because of death; but our blessed Lord, because 


he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood,. 


Heb. vii. 24. Therefore do you never think of another 
Christ, as their doubt was, (Matt. xi. 3.) but cleave to this 
your great Lord with purpose of heart, till he give you at 
last an abundant entrance into his everlasting kingdom. 

Let his mournful relatives, and all of you to whom he 
was. dear, consider what our Lord offered as matter of 
consolation, in the most trying case of this kind that ever 
could occur to poor mortals; 2. e. when he himself was to 
be taken away from his sorrowing fafnily, and followers. 
It is but a little while; g. d. my words have a plain 
meaning: a little while, and yon shall not see me, and 
again a little while, and you shall see me; and becanse I 
gotomy Father. Ye now have sorrow, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy, and your joy no man taketh from 
you, John xvi. 20. 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work, to do his will: working in you that which 
is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ: to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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TO THE a 


TRULY PIOUS MRS. MARY VINK, RELICT OF THE DECEASED, 


My DEAR AND HONOURED Sister, 

Tue relation I stand in to you, by that union which some years sincé the good providence of God hath brought about 
between our families, obliges me, besides what I owe you upon the common Christian account, to partake with you in 
your sorrows, for this late afflicting loss; as I have, according to my measure, in the satisfaction of enjoying so pleasant 
and delectable a relative and friend. And I would not only bear my own much lighter part of this burden, but (if I knew 
how) ease and lighten your part. It ought to do much towards it (by helping you to poise and balance your burden) to 
put you in mind, that you have a greater and nearer relation left. Your Maker is your husband: God all-sufficient, in 
whom is immense fulness: who can be always present, and most intimately converse with your spirit; who never dies, 
and to whom your relation is eternal. Which are all, things not agreeable, or possible, to any earthly relative. This 
God is to be your God for ever and ever, and your guide unto the death; even in this wilderness, on this side death, 
where we most need a guide. Nor hath your most tender deceased consort otherwise left you alone. He hath left you 
with an observant son and his yoke-fellow, with a dear and only brother, that, it is to be hoped, will severally be found 
fall of dutiful and brotherly affection towards you. And you have genuine relatives and branches remaining to you, 

daughter and daughter’s children, that through God’s goodness may he continuing and growing comforts to you. 
And this season of your separation from so pleasant a companion and guide of your life, will be of no long continu- 
ance. It should occasion you to intermingle thanksgivings with lamentations, that your union and enjoyment con- 
tinued so long; and for what remains the time is short. Therefore, they that lose such relations, are to weep as if they 
wept not—remembering that the fashion of this world passes away. Especially it ought to be considered, that sucha 
sad parting will be yecompensed by the most joyful meeting; when they that have slept in Jesus, God will bring with 
him; and the survivors, at that day, be caught up into the clouds, to meet their Redeemer (and, no doubt, the redeemed) 
in the air, and so be for ever with the Lord. ‘Therefore let us comfort ourselves and each other with these words; 
which have a fulness in them richly sufficient for you, and for, 
, My dear sister, : 

Your sincerely affectionate, and 
: very respectful brother, 

JOHN HOWE. 


ACTS V. 20. 2 


GO, STAND AND SPEAK IN THE TEMPLE TO THE PEOPLE ALL THE WORDS OF THIS LIFE. 


Tue present speaker in this text is an angel of God; one 
of those blessed spirits from among the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, who greatly delight, as you 
have lately heard,* and I hope are, God willing, further to 
hear, to be concerned about the affairs of God’s church on 
earth. So that we depart not much from our former sub- 
ject in diverting to this. But whereas the speaker was an 
immortal angel, and the subject spoken of words of life; 
these, you may think, are things very remote from the de- 
sign of a funeral discourse: yet you are withal to consider, 
that the persons spoken unto were mortal men, Peter, with 
the rest of the apostles, whose lives were in jeopardy every 
hour. ‘That they are so mentioned in this history, Peter, 


a Having a discourse in hand about this time, on Eph, iii. 10, ‘To the intent 
that now unto the principalities, &c. . 


and the rest of the apostles; and what we find expressly 
recorded of him besides, that it was endeavoured the dis- 
eased might be put under his shadow passing by; and 
that he afterwards in this chapter is only named, with the 
addition, the other apostles, making their defence, being 
convened before the council, (ver. 29.) shows that Peter 
was more eminently active, vigorous, forward, and zealous 
in the work of Christ: but far from the affectation of prin- 
cipality over the rest. Quite another consideration may 
well be understood to have urged him; and which our 
Lord seems to refer to, when he said, Go, tell my disciples, 
and Peter. But he, with the rest, we are sure, were all 
mortals alike. And they were also, from time to time, 
. 
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assemblies of mortals that they were directed tospeak unto 
the words of life. 

And, my friends, the very name of life cannot but have 
* grateful pleasant sound to them that dwell in the midst 
of deaths ; to them that fmd the dark and dismal shadow 
of death continually spread over the whole region which 
they inhabit. When they find that death, in all its more 
gloomy appearances, hath so general a power over minis- 
ters and people, preachers and them that were tobe preach- 
ed unto; how pleasant is the mention of life, and such a 
life, as surmounts, as exceeds the sphere where any death 
can come; a sphere by itself all full of vitality, and in 
which death, or any shadow of death, can never find place ! 
To be told of such a life, amidst surrounding deaths, can- 
not but be a pleasant and grateful thing to them that have 
sense enough, in reference to their present case, and any 
faith in reference to the future. Indeed the power of death 
appears so much the more absolute, and its commission is 
seen to be of so much the greater amplitude and extensive- 
ness, that it equally reaches to preachers and hearers; 
mast equally reach such men, as these apostles were, and 
a the people they were to speak to the words of this life. 
But So much the higher and more glorious are the triamphs 
of that life, the words whereof are here mentioned. For 
*tis evident these words do mean and intend a life, into 
which every thing of death and mortality is to be swallow- 
ed up. And therefore though death do stop the breath of 
preachers, and the ears of hearers, it can never prevail 
against that word in which this life is wont to breathe. 
For though all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass; the grass withereth and the flower 
thereof falleth away; yet the word of the Lord endureth 
for ever, that word which by the Gospel is preached unto 
us, 1 Pet. i. 24, 25. : 

This indeed was an ancient and very eminent minister 
of the word of life, whose decease and death occasions this 
solemnity, and this discourse, now at this time. And it 
ought to please us so much the more, that while we are 
now to consider and lament the death of such a preacher, 
the word he was wont to preach shall never die. And 
that we are to consider at the same time, the life which 
such words do both concern and cause, is finally victori- 
ous over death in all the kinds and forms of it; a life hid 
with Christ in God; whereof he is the root and original, 
who avowed himself to be the resurrection and the life; 
and hath assured the partakers of this life, (whether preach- 
ers or hearers,) that when he who is their life shall appear, 
they shall also appear with him in glory, Col. in. 3, 4. 
But so vain were the opposers of the preaching the words 
of this life, the obdurate, infidel Jews, that they thought to 
shut it up, and the preachers of it, within the walls of a 
prison ; fur that was the casehere. A sort of men full of 
malignity and bitterness, especially as you read in the 
context, those of the sect of the Sadducees, who were the 

revailing party at that time in their Sanhedrim, who be- 
ieved nothing of a life to come, and had drawn in the high 
priest to be on their side ; and who, as we read in the fore- 
going chap. ver.1, 2. with the high priest, were grieved 
(pained as the word signifies) that they (viz. Peter and 
John, though the former was orator) preached through 

fesus the resurrection of the dead. These are (as they 
were before) thé active, industrious instruments to restrain 
the preachers, and suppress the preaching the words of 
this life: they, as is said above, filled with indignation, 
laid hands on the apostles, threw them into the common 
prison, and there they think them and their word securely 
enclosed, and shut up together, that the world should never 
hear more of them. And did ever malice more befool it- 
self! Could spite ever act or attempt a part more ridicu- 
lously absurd! Did they think to imprison celestial light! 
to bury immortal life! Heaven derides their attempt, and 
exposes themto be derided. For as we are next told, the 
angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, (why 
made they not him their prisoner too?) and brought them 
forth, and said as follows in the text, Go, stand and speak 
- jn the temple to the people all the words of this life. 
These two things are here very plain, f ; 

First, That by this life is meant a peculiar sort of life; 
this life, rns (wis rabrns, this same life, that was so highly 
predicated, and be up at that time, so that no one could 
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be in doubt what kind of life it was. It is true, out of 
those circumstances, when we use the phrase of this life, 
we ordinarily refer to the common affairs of this present 
life. But that it cannot be so understood here is most evi- 
dent: the whole business under present consideration had 
quite another reference. The apostles had no controversy 
with the rulers of the Jews, about the affairs of this world, 
or of the best way of living a few days on earth; but 
what was the surest way of living for ever; and whether 
believing on Christ as the Messiah, he that was to come, 
were not that way. Their only contest with the people 
was (as his own was, while he was yet among them) that 
they would not come to him that they might have life. So 
here the angel of the Lord commanding these servants 
and apostles of his to preach the words of this life, using 
the demonstrative term ratrns, this same life, this way of 
living, or obtaining life, nowso much disputed, and which 
began to make so great anoise in the world; cried up by 
some, decried by others: this sufficiently distinguished it. 
There were more obscure notices of it before, but now it 
was more clearly revealed, and more loudly to be spoken 
out. The manner of expression signifies it to be a pecu- 
liar and more excellent sort of life, very diverse from, and. 
far transcending, what is common to men; nor leaves us 
in any donbt of the angel’s meaning. 

Secondly, That the words of this life must necessarily 
mean the Gospel, viz. of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whereof these were the ministers and apostles, 
bound by special office to diffuse to their uttermost this 
life and the words of it. Whence, therefore, for our own 
instruction, we may take up this two-fold observation :— 
I. That the Gospel contains, or is composed and made up 
of, words of a peculiar, and most excellent, and noble kind 
of life—II. That it is the part of the ministers of this 
Gospel, even by angelical suffrage and determination, as 
they have opportunity, to publish such words, 7%. e. to 
preach this Gospel. In speaking to these two conjunctly, 
I shall particularly insist on these four heads, vzz. 

1. To show how peculiar and how excellent a sort of life 
this is. | 

2. To show you how usually and fitly the Gospel is so 
gee by the word or words of life, and of such a 
life. z 

3. To show you, that it cannot but be the part of the 
ministers of this Gospel, to preach the words of this life. 

4, We shall also take the incidental occasion of obser- 
ving to you, and insisting briefly on it, that they have the 
very suffrage of the angels of God to that purpose, that it 
is their part and business to preach the words of this life. 
And so shall make use of all. 

1. We are to show the peculiar excellency of this life. 
That it isa peculiar sort of life, we have already noted 
from the angel’s speaking so distinctively of it, calling it 
this life, this same life, that is now every where so much 
spoken of; that is the matter of present discourse, and of 
inquiry at this time. And that it is a most excellent, a 
most noble kind of life, the expression itself also doth not 
obscurely point out to us. ‘That it is called this life, xar’ 
étoyiv, life in the highest and most eminent sense. Never 
talk of this shadow, this dream of life, we are now passing 
through, but speak to the people the words of this life; 
this is a life worth speaking of. And the excellencies of it 
will appear in these several respects; as, 

(1.) That it is most manifestly divine life; and not at 
the common rate, as all life is from God; but as it not 
only proceeds from God, but resembles him, bears his 
peculiar impress upon it; upon which account it is called 
the life of God, the divine life, in Eph. iv. 18. where the 
apostle, lamenting the sad and dismal state of the Gentile 
world, saith, that they, were alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that was in them, and the blindness 
of their hearts. It is, in a very special sense, a God- 
breathed life; not as the natural life and soul of man 
were breathed at first from God; but as there was a pecu- 
liar divinity in this life, not only as coming from him, but 
as having in it a chosen dependence on him, and tendency 
towards him, by its own very essence, which the life of 
the soul of man, at first, had not. For if a voluntary de- 
pendence on God, and tendency towards him, ha’ “ven 
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~ no more to live to ourselves, but to him who died for us, 


- communications it must have, as are suitable to the life of 


‘surrection from the dead, wherein we partake with him, 
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cannot be maintained, as it was not attained, by common 
means; that cannot live upon low, mean, and base things. 
They that are of the earth can live upon things that spring 
from the earth; but heaven-born ones must be continually 
maintained by heavenly communications, beams oflight ac- 
companiedwith vigorous influence that descend from thence. 

(6.) Itis a devoted life, sacred to God in Christ Jesus, 
I, through the law, am dead to the law, that I mightlive to 
God, Gal. ii. 19. For as in the principle, ’tis an habitual 
determination of the soul towards God, through Christ; so, 
in the exercise, it is a continual, or often repeated, self- 
devoting or dedicating of ourselves accordingly. A yield- 
ing ourselves to God, as those that are alive from the dead, 
Rom. vi. 13. And so Rom. xiv.7, 8,9. For none of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself: for whe- 
ther we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord ; whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might be Lord, be Owner, and 
so Ruler, both of dead and living. Then to whom should 
we live, but to him? ; : : Sy 

(7.) It is finally immortal, eternal life. It is so in its 
tendency, and it is so in its complete and perfect issue, in 
its mature state, eternal life, such in the plenitude thereof 
every thing of mortality is to be swallowed up, 2 Cor. v. 4. 
This is that which the aspirations and groans of renewed 
souls aim at, not barely to be unclothed, that were a mean 
thing, only to lay down this flesh that thereby we may 
escape the troubles, that, being in it, we are exposed 
to; that would go but a little way; but to be clothed 
upon with the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens, furnished and enriched with all the delights 
and glories of the Divine presence. Therefore our Sa- 
viour says of this life, they that have the beginnings of 
it, They that drink of this water, it shall be in them a 
well of water springing up-«into life eternal, John iv. 14. 
The spiritual life that renewed souls now live, will be eter- 
nal. life. -They differ not in kind; but the one will grow 
up into the other. Therefore saith our Saviour, I give my 
sheep eternal life. John x. 28. I shall never have done 
giving, till I have improved the life I have given to eter- 
nal life, in which there will be no ebbings and flowings ; 
but where life shall be perfectly pure, and in its full, ma- 
ture state, without any mixture of death, or deadliness. 
As any thing is said to be pure, that is full of itself, with- 
out the mixture of the least thing that is alien or disagree- 
able thereto. Every thing of mortality shall be swallow- 
ed up in this life. 

2. Weare to note to you, according to the order pro- 
posed, the frequency and aptitude of this paraphrase of the 
Gospel, (words of life,) or of what is equivalent thereto. 
For that the Gospel is meant by it, is out of question. It 
is all one as if the angel had said, Go, preach the Gospel. 
That some such phrase is usual to signify the Gospel they 
can well tell, that are not strangers to the Bible. Some- 
times this phrase is used to this purpose in the singular 
number, as Phil. ii. 16. Holding forth the word of life. 
Sometimes in the plural, as in the 6th of John’s Gospel, 
ver. 68. Thou hast the words of eternal life. And some- 
times instead of life is put salvation, which is the same 
thing. Tobe saved and to live this life is all one, whether 
you consider salvation begun, or salvation consummate : 
salvation begun, is but this life begun, He hath saved us, 
and called us with a holy calling, 2 Tim. i. 9. When he 
regenerates any, he issaid to save them. He saved us by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, Titus iii. 5. And that complete, consummate sal- 
vation, should be signified by this life consummate and 
complete, is obvious and familiar, the phrases salvation and 
eternal life being so promiscuously used: in aoe to 


impossible they should ever have been lost. Such a pos- 
ture God-ward was agreeable, and connatural, not essen- 
tial. But it now is proper and peculiar to this life ; though 
still not essential, as it never was, but more deeply fixed 
in the soul by grace, than it was at first by nature, to tend 
to God, as it is by faith derived from him, as is expressed, 
Hab. ii. 4. Heb. x. 38. The just shall live by faith; and 
Rom. vi. 11. Alive to God; as by love it works towards 
him, Gal. v. 6. and Gal. i. 19. I, through the law, am 
dead to the law, that I might live unto God. The soul 
was never otherwise dead, than it was dead towards God ; 
and now, while in the present sense it lives, it lives by 
and to him. Itbeing the steady, habitual determination 
of the soul God-ward, as its first and last, both in itself, 
and in the design of its implantation. And so is the im- 
printed image of the life of God himself, so far as the con- 
dition of a creature can admit, 2. e. that as God lives of 
and to himself, the soul, by this life, lives not in a merely 
natural, (which is common to all creatures,) but in an ap- 
prehended and designed dependence on God, and subordi- 
nation to him. ale 

(2.) It isa Christian, as well as a divine life; a life that 
comes from God, not as Creator only, as all life, and as 
the life of our soul particularly at first did, with its very 
being, which inyolves life in itself; but a life that comes 
from Christ, as our Redeemer, as God-man, and Mediator 
betwixt God and man, whereof he is the immediate Author, 
and which he procured by his own death, and by his re- 








































when we live this life. Iam crucified with Christ, saith 
the apostle, nevertheless I live; yet not IJ, but Christ liv- 
eth in me, Gal. ii. 20. 'Tome to live is Christ, Phil. i. 21. 
He isthe Author and Fountain, as well as the end of this 
life. °Tis a life owing to the Redeemer dying, 1 Pet. ii. 
24. Hebare our sins, that we might live to righteousness. 
And we are taught, upon his dying, mentioned before, 
(Rom. vi. 11.) to reckon ourselves dead to sin, and alive 
to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. And he is there- 
fore said to be the immediate Donor of this life, John iv. 
14. And Iam-come, saith he, that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly, John x. 10. 
The beginning, and improvements of this life to perfect 
plenitude, are all from him; and ’tis therefore said to be 
a life hid with Christ in God, Col. iii. 3. He is said to be 
their life, v. 4. by all which Christ is signified to be the Au- 
thor and Giver of this life. And he is as expressly said to 
be the end of it. His love in dying for us, constraining us 


and rose again. ‘To which purpose are the words, Rom. 
xiv. 7, 8,9. Again, 

(3.) It isa pure and holy life, such as, wheresoever it is, 
cannot suffer a man’s soul customarily to mingle with the 
impurities and pollutions of this world. It is a life that 
carries up the soul into a purer region, where it draws 
purer breath. If you live in the Spirit, walk also in the 
Spirit, Gal. v. 25. 

(4.) It is an active, a laborious, and fruitful life. They 
that live this life, live it by union with Christ; and they 
that are united with him, abiding in him, bring forth much 
fruit, John xy. 5. when without him they could do nothing, 
as it there follows. They that live this life come thereupon, 
their love abounding more and more in knowledge, and in 
all judgment, or spiritual sense, (asthe word ato@ycts there 
used may most fitly be rendered,) discerning the things 
that differ, or approving or preferring the things that are 
more excellent, tobe filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ, unto the praise and glory of 
God, Phil. i.9, 10,11. This is the tendency of this life. 
It is a principle, in those in whom it is, tending to usefwl- 
ness, and common good; and in order thereto, to growth 
and self-improvement. Again, 

(5.) It is a most generous sort of life, that disdains 
mean things; cannot feed upon earth and ashes. Such 


signify the same thing, that many places, need not be 
quoted ; Acts xiii. 26. 'T'o you is the word of this salvation 
sent; Eph. i. 13. The word of truth, the Gospel of your 
salvation. And not perishing, or being saved, is expounded 
by having eternal, or everlasting life, John iii. 15, 16, 17. 
And for the aptness of it, or that the words that compose 
and make up the Gospel, are fitly called the words of life, 
will appear upon several accounts ; as, 

(1.) Inasmuch as this word is the means of begetting 
this life, James i. 18. Of his own will begat he us, with 


a man’s spirit. Herein stands the life of the spirit, in re- 
ceiving and drawing in communications from God. They 
that live this life, do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
that they may be filled, Matt. v. 6. They seek hononr, 
and glory, and’ immortality, that they may finally attain 
eternal life, Rom. ii. 7. This is a noble sort of life, that 
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_ the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruits 
of his creatures. In regeneration is infused the first prin- 

“ciple of this life. And our Saviour prays for his disciples, 
John xvii. 17. Sanctify them by thy truth; thy word is 
truth. And sanctificationyin the rise and beginning of it, 
is nothing else but regeneration. 

(2.) Inasmuch as this word improves this life, or is the 
means of improving it, and carrying it on towards its per- 
fect state, 1 Pet. ii. 2. As new-born babes desire the sin- 
cere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby. It is 
the means of our spiritual growth. 

. 8.) Inasmuch as this word carries in it the promise of 
this life inthe most perfect state of it. 1 John ii, 25. This 


is the promise that he hath promised us, even eternal life, | 


Chap. v. 11,12. This is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this lifeisin hisSon. He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the ‘Son, hath not 
life. This is a recorded thing, and is the final and termi- 
native promise of the Gospel. All the promises of it run 
into this. 

(4.) The Gospel is the rule of that judgment, by which 
all that shall partake therein are finally adjudged to eternal 
life, to this life in perfection, Matt. xxv. 46. Those that 
are absolved by our Lord Jesus Christ from the condemn- 
ing sentence, and have the saving sentence past upon them, 
of them it is said, They, viz. the righteous, go into life 
eternal, just immediately from the tribunal of their judge ; 
which sentence, and judgment, is according to this Gospel. 
God will judge the secrets of all hearts, according to my 
Gospel. Wherever that impress is to be found, Gospel 
righteousness, it distinguishes them that belong to Christ, 
and marks them out for eternal life. These things fall 
under the former observation ; the other two, which are to 
succeed, belong to the latter. 

3. That it is the part of the ministers of the Gospel, as 
they can have opportunity, to preach the words of this life. 
For the making out of this, I shall speak to these two 
things :—(1.) To show, that it ought to be their design, and 
end, to help souls into this state of life :—(2.) That they 
ought to preach the Gospel, or the words of this life, in 
order hereunto.— That ought to be their end ; and this their 
work, in order to this end. 

( Y) It ought to be their end, to help souls into this state 
of life. For, 

[1.] It is the end of their office, therefore it ought to be 
their end. It would be unaccountable, that they should 
design a diverse end from the proper end of their office, 
or that they should not design that. Now the Gospel is, 
by its designation, to be the ministration of spirit and life 
unto souls, 2 Cor. iii. 6. P ; 

[2.] They ought to design the bringing of souls to Christ, 
to get them into Christ, who is the Fountain of this life. 
You will not come to me, that you might have life, saith 
our Saviour, John v. 40. And sure it is the business, and 
ought to be the design, of the ministers of the Gospel, as 
much as in them is, to. bring souls to Christ, and to coun- 
terwork the disinclination that is in men thereto. You 
will not come: but we willdo all that in us lies to persuade 
you to come, and to come for this end, that you may live. 

[3.] It undoubtedly ought to be their end, to have souls 
under their ministry regenerated and born again. This 
they ought to design, and this is the very beginning of that 
state of life; and they are therefore entitled fathers, in re- 
ference to this their great design and business. If you have 
had ten thousand instructers, yet you have not had many 
fathers; for I have begotten you to Christ, saith the apos- 
tle Paul, 1 Cor. iv. 15. You were regenerated by my 
ministry. Amd this ought to be every minister’s design, 
that souls be regenerated by their ministry. So the same 
apostle speaks of that servant of Philemon’s, and his own 
son, ae ; [beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom 
I have begotten in my bonds, Phil. 10. | 

[4.] They ought to design the perfecting of souls unto 
eternal life. For this end was the ministry given, in all the 
degrees and kinds of it; viz. for the perfecting of the body 
of Christ, as you find, Eph. iv. 11, 12,13. And he gave 
some apostles, some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
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of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
And then is this new man perfect, when this new life is 
mature in him, and grown up to its fulness. 

(2.) As that ought to be their end, so this ought to be 

their work, in order to that end, to preach this word of life, 
as they can have opportunity. This will appear several 
ways; as, 
_ (1.] They are commanded so to do. Christ commands 
it, Go teach all nations, &c. Matt. xxviii. 19. His apostle 
gives it in charge, even before God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to preach the word, to be instant in season and out 
of season, 2 Tim. iv.1,2. And in the former epistle, ha- 
ving before given the same charge, to give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, 1 Tim. iv. 13. He 
afterwards, in reference to this, and many other precepts, 
urges his charge before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, | 
adding, and the elect angels, to observe these things, &c. 
And here there is a command from God by an angel, Go, 
and speak to the people in the temple, the words of this 
life. ‘Fhe obligation by this precept, given the apostles 
with circumstances, lies in substance upon all that are 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ. a 

[2.] They are directed how to do it, as well as com- 
manded to do it. The great God instructs his prophet 
Ezekiel, say to them, As I live saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel, Ezek. 
xxxill. 11. Words are put into his servants’ mouths, even 
these words of life. 

[3.] They are threatened if they neglect to do it; as in 
the 8th verse of that 33d of Ezekiel, If thou dost not speak 
to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall 
diein his iniquity; but his blood will I require at thine hand. 

[4.] There are encouraging promises of great reward, 
(though that reward is all of grace,) to them that succeed 
in this work. They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as stars, Dan. xii. 3. 

[5.] They have special assistance, according as they 
depend and seek it from the blessed God, in this work. 
He abets them in it. Hereupon they strive according to 
his power that works in them mightily, Col. i. ult. Though 
all have not assistance equally, yet all have what is suit- 
able to the pases of the free Donor, when they faithfully 
engage and persist in this blessed and glorious work. 

fo} They are assured of acceptance in it, though they 
succeed not. So pleasing is this work to the blessed God, 
the endeavouring to bring souls into this state of life; 
Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in 
the eyes of the Lord, Isa. xlix. 5. This, indeed, is spoken 
principally of Christ himself; but subordinately of all that 
serve him in this work. Sosaith the apostle Paul, 2 Cor. 
li. 15, 16. We are unto God a sweet savour (or odour 
rather, as the word éopn7 more properly signifies) of Christ 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish. To the 
one we are the odour of death unto death; to the other the 
odour of life unto life. And this lay witha mighty weight 
upon his spirit. O that ever we should be the savour of 
death unto death to any! Who is sufficient for these 
things! But whether of life or death, we are a sweet 
odour to God in Christ, as to both; when he sees the sin- 
cerity of our hearts, and how fain we would fetch souls 
out of the state of death into this life. So grateful and 
pleasant to him is the work effected of saving souls, that 
the attempt and desire of it is not ungrateful. 

4, We are further to show, that this is the part of the 
ministers of the Gospel, to preach the words of this life, 
even by angelical suffrage and declaration. We have the 
concurrence in one, of that whole most excellent order ; 
for among them can be no disagreeing votes or sentiments, 
to put us out of all doubt that this is our business. And 
that is a great additional enforcement of it upon us. But 
here it is requisite to do these two things :—(l.) To show 
how far only the angels can be concerned in a matter of 
this nature; and—(2.) That though they are concerned not 
further, yet we have here sufficient evidence of their suf- 
frage, and complacential approbation. ¢ 

(1.) How far only they can be concemman in matters of 


this nature. 
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[1.] Not sofar as to do this work themselves. They 
are not to be the preachers of the Gospel; God did not 
think that fit. If that had been the known and stated 
course, the apostles might have replied, upon their being 
sent to preach this Gospel: You that are an immortal 
angel, whom no violence can touch or hurt, go you and 
preach this Gospel. No, they were to do no such work; by 
the counsel of heaven this work is committed to men. In 
that marvellous conversion of the apostle Paul in his way 
to Damascus, he is sent to Ananias in the city, to be told 
by him what he was to do, Acts ix.6. And when there 
was that special regard had to Cornelius’s prayers and 
alms, that God was resolved he should not want the ex- 
press discovery of the Gospel of Christ; he sends an 
angel to him, not to instruct him himself; but to direct 
him to send for Peter, as you find, Acts x. and the follow- 
ing chapter, who was to speak to-him words, by which he 
and his house were to be saved, as appears by comparing 
those two chapters together. So that they are not to do this 
work themselves. Wor, 

[2.] Are they so far concerned, as to confer the office. 
The ome! a preacher doth not come from an angel. 
When the angel saith this to these apostles, they were 
apostles and ministers of Christ before, he doth not make 
them such; nor is that God’s way of conveying the office. 
No, it comes from Christ himself originally; he gave the 
first commission, Go, and teach all nations to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world, 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. So that the same office comes from 
Christ, to the end of the world. Though the persons that 
first received the commission were to continue but their 
own short time; yet the commission is continued to such 
as should, in several ages, succeed them, and still from 
Christ; but by other appointed means, which he hath set- 
tled, and which remain stated in his church: those that 
are in that office of preachers or ministers themselves, con- 
veying it to others, who shall, according to fixed Gospel 
rules, be found qualified for it. But the business of angels, 
wherein God hath been pleased toemploy them, in reference 
to these affairs of the church, is only sometimes to deter- 
mine cireumstances, as the angel here to these apostles; 
now is the time, Go forthwith to the temple, and preach to 
the people the words of this life. The obligation to the 
thing did not come from the angel, but the determination 
of the season, and place, for that time. So we find as to 
other circumstances. The apostle Paul is directed by an 
angel appearing in the likeness of a man of Macedonia, to 
go and preach to the ‘Macedonians, saying to him, Come 
over, and help us, Acts xvi.9. Thus God does when he 
thinks fit; but we are not warranted to expect the significa- 
tion of his mind this way; he having appointed other 
means that are sufficient. But yet, 

(2.) Notwithstanding that angels are concerned no fur- 
ther than you haveheard; yet that they may be concerned, 
and have been concerned so far, is an evidence of their 
complacential approbation of the thing. And this will ap- 
pear partly by the consideration of the nature and temper 
of those excellent creatures; and partly, by the considera- 
tion of several concurrent things, of which the Holy Scrip- 
ture gives us notice. 

[1.] Consider their very nature, unto whom their sanc- 
tity and their benignity is this very nature, in this their 
confirmed state. We are not to think that this angel, this 
messenger sent from God, conveyed his message, as if it 
passed through a dead trunk, that could be no way affected 
therewith ; but as one highly savouring his message, taking 
great complacency init. It was pleasant to him in the 
delivery, thus to direct these aposiles of our Lord, Go to 
the temple, preach to the people the words of this life ; 
your immediate call is from the prison to the temple, to 
teach the people how they may be set at liberty from the 
bonds of death, worse bonds than yours. So much we 
may collect from their habitual sanctity and devotedness 
to God, the dutiful, ready compliance, and conformity of 
their will to the good and acceptable will of their Maker 
and Lord, and the peculiar benignity of their nature that 
they were glad to be thusemployed; it was welcome work 
to any one of them that carried this message. ( 

[2.] Several other things concur, mentioned in the Holy 
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Scripture, to make us apprehend their complacential ap- - 
probation of so grateful an errand, as, : 

1. The solemn jubilee that they held upon our Lord's 
descent into this world upon this saving design. ‘Then an 
innumerable multitude of the heavenly host are brought 
in triumphing together, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good-will towards men, Luke 
ii. 14. This appears to have been their common sense, 
and so, no doubt, was the sense of this angel at this time. 
They all celebrate the descent of our Lord, upon this sa~ 
ving design coming down into this world, io be the light of 
men, as it is expressed, John i.4. In him was life, and 
the life was the lightof men. A luminous life it was, that 
he came to bless this world with. And when the angels 
did celebrate this descent of his, with so much joy and 
jubilation, it was in pursuance*of a proclamation that had 
before passed through all the spacious heavens, when he 
brought his first-begotten Son into the world, it was said, 
And let all the angels of God worship him, Heb. i. 6. 
They were all to adore the Redeemer, as such, because he 
vouchsafed to be a Redeemer to such as we were, buried 
and lost in death. 

2. Consider the ordinary stated-course of their ministra- 
tion ; whatthat is, and whither it tends, you find expressed, 
Heb. i. 14. Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? Heirs 
of salvation, and heirs of eternal life, are the same, as hath 
been noted before. This they in their stated course pur- 
sue; this isthe design of their ministry, to be helpful to 
those who are to be the heirs of salvation. 

3. We may collect it from the joy that they express for 
the success of the Gospel of this kind. Where they ob- 
serve it to succeed, if in the conversion but of one sinner, 
Luke xv. 10. There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God, if but one sinner repenteth. The heavens are 
hereupon filled with joy, the angels rejoice that one is now 
added to their happy number gained from under the power 
of death, and Satan, the great destroyer of souls. 

4, The prospect they have, that all that partake of this 
life, here in the beginnings of it, shall partake with them 
in the eternal life and blessedness of the future state. 
All that are here converted, and regenerated, they are by 
degrees coming to the general assembly and chureh of the 
first-born, which are written in heaven, to the innumerable 
company of angels, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, Heb. xii. 22, 23. Allthisis plain evidence that there 
is a complacential concurrence and suffrage of angels to 
the ministers of Christ, doing their work, preaching the 
words of this life, according as they have opportunity. 

The use of this you may easily apprehend might be 
vastly copious, but we must be within necessary limits. 

1. We may learn hence, that such as the Gospel is, such 
ought our attendance to it to be. There ought to be a 
correspondence between what the Gospel in itself is, and 
our manner of attending the dispensation of it. Doth it 
consist of words of life? then so ought it to be attended 
to, as containing the words of life, the words of this life, 
this noble and most excellent sort of life. Methinks this 
should strike the consciences of some: I wonder if it do 
not of any! How few do attend the dispensation of this 
Gospel, as apprehending it to contain the words of such @ 
life! Invwhat agonies of spirit should we attend upon the 
dispensation of this*Gospel, if we understood the matter 
so! They are the words of the most excellent kind of life 
that we hear, when we hear the Gospel of Christ truly 
preached. This ought tocarry a sting and pungency with 
it to the hearts of such as, upon inquiry, (when did I at- 
tend upon the Gospel, as containing the words of life 2) 
cannot give to their own hearts and consciences any satis- 
fying account. Let the inquiry proceed further, Have I 
got life by it? Did it ever enter into my heart, as the word 
of life ? Did I ever so much as design, expect, or wish that 
it should? What shall be said to such, that if they answer 
truly, must give it against themselves ? 

2. We may learn hence, that when God is pleased to 
put such a awd upon poor mean men, as to speak to 
men by them, and about so great concerns, the affairs of 
this life; things so high and sublime as the words of this 
life import; we ought hereupon both to acknowledge 
God’s wisdom and compassion towards us; and be sensible 
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—— obligation highly to esteem them for their work’s 
sake. 

_(L.) We ought to acknowledge the wisdom and compas- 
sion of God, that he hath chosen this way to treat with 
men; that he doth not always, as he did once, speak to 
the Israelites, by thunder and lightning, and a terrible 
tempest, anda voice of words, which voice they that heard, 
entreated they might never hear it any more; and thereupon 
desired Moses that he would speak to them from God, 
for they could not hear such a voice, but they must die for 
it. No, God speaks to men by men like themselves, who 
have the same nature and the same interest, that are to be 
upon the same bottom with them, and preach the same 
Gospel of salvation, by which they are to be saved them- 
selves. And, d 

(2.) We are to honour such, as he puts this honour 
upon, for their work’s sake ; to esteem them highly in love 
on this account, 1 Thess. v.13. How beautiful are the 
feet of them, that bring glad tidings! Rom. x. 15. How 
welcome their approaching steps! How graceful is their 
motion towards us! They that labour in the word and 
doctrine, are upon that account worthy of double honour, 
i Tim.v.17. And all this not for their own sake, but for 
their work’s sake. For the greatest instruments that ever 
were in the world, employed in this work, what are they? 
‘That great apostle Paul counts himself as nothing; though 
not behind the chiefest apostles, yet a mere nothing; so 
he nullifies himself, diminishes himself to a thing of 
nought, a perfect nullity. Elsewhere, I laboured more 
abundantly than they all, saith he, yet not I! 1 Cor. xv. 
10. Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave toevery man? 1 
Cor. iii. 5. Who is Paul? Asif he would say, it cannot be 
told; too little a thing to be seen or known! or that any 
notice should be taken of him. We cannot, indeed, have 
too mean thoughts of ourselves; so little we are, compared 
with the greatness of our work: and none can have so 
mean thoughts of us, as we ought to have of ourselves, 
who should know ourselves best, and better understand 
our own little value, than any others can. But when any 
esteem the ministers of Christ for their work’s sake, they 
only express a respect to him that sends them, to the mes- 
sage they bring, and to their own souls, that are in sucha 
way so tenderly cared for. ; 

3. We may learn hence, how peculiarly spiritual and 
intellectual this life is, which such words do so nearly 
concern. Do you know any life besides, that is produced 
by words, and by words maintained and improved? No 
words can otherwise affect us, than as they convey a sense 
into our minds so as to be understood, and into our hearts 
and spirits, being inwardly received and believed there. 
This must be an intellectual and most pure sort of life, 
that depends upon words, that can be begotten by words, 
and improved by words, and perfected by words, It 
shows it to be asort of life far above the sphere of this 
bodily life; this bodily life is not to be begotten or main- 
tained by words. You cannot by words recover life into a 
dead finger, much less into a dead corpse. And again, 
what admirable words are those that can make us live! 
transmit life into the very centre, and make our hearts 
live! It is true, it is not the mere words, but divine breath 
animating those words, that begets this life: but that still 
proves it to be a spiritual life. The divine word bath a 
peculiarity with it: that, indeed, through the efficacy of a 
divine blessing accompanying it, makes the ordinary means 
available, for the sustaining of our natural life ; man lives 
not by bread only, but by the word that proceeds our of 
God’s mouth; fhuch more is his vital word necessary to 
the production and maintenance of the life of our souls. 

4. Hence we may collect how dismal and sad their case 
1s, that sit from time to time with dead souls under the 
words of life! Year afier year there are words of life spoken 
and breathed forth, in those assemblies where they are 
hearers ; yet when the truth of the matter comes to be told, 
must say, 1 feel nothing of this life in my soul ; my heart is 
dead still, is still a stone or a clod! No words that I have 
heard, have awakened, quickened, melted, purified my 
heart, warmed and inflamed my heart! Dead I was in tres- 

asses and sins, and so I remain notwithstanding all the 
words of this life which I have heard! This is a dismal 
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case; when it was God’s chosen way to make his word the 
ministration of spirit and life to souls, if it do not breathe 
in these words, wherein can it be expected to breathe 2 

_ 5. We may collect hence, that if, by angelical suffrage, 
it ought to be the business of ministers to preach the words 
of this life; then, undoubtedly, by angelical suffrage, the 
words of this life are words worth the hearing ; worth at- 
tending and listening to. An angel would have been loth 
to have been the messenger to these great worthies, the 
apostles of our Lord, charging them to go and preach in 
the temple to the people a jargon of impertinent, idle 
stories. No; but when he saith, Go, and preach to the 
people the words of this life, that leaves the matter out of 
all doubt, that here was a ready concurrence both in 
judgment and complacence of the angel hereto; and that 
in full efiect, he pronounced these things worth listening 
to. Though we cannot suppose him so assuming, as to 
think he could by his approbation add any thing real to 
his authority who sent him; yet as to the reputation of 
the message, with us, it is not without its weight: as it 
makes a great difference, whether a prince signify his 
mind, in this or that affair, by a person of honour, or by 
a foot-boy. Therefore when any of you have heard the 
words of this life, with neglect and disregard, you have 
set your judgment against the judgment, at once, of the 
great God, and of the glorious angels of God : it signifies 
as if you thought yourselves wiser than God, and than 
any angel in heaven. They esteem these words worthy 
the most serious attention and regard ; but you look upon 
them as trifles, not worth the regarding. Worms of this 
earth, mushrooms lately sprung up; mean abjects, but be- 
ginning to crawl, set their mouth and heart against hea- 
ven; oppose their rash, presumptuous judgments to the 
judgment of thé supreme Lord, and of those wise sages, 
the blessed and holy angels, that stand always in the pre- 
sence of God, and hear his wisdom! The vanities of this 
world are thought worth the regarding ; but the words of 
eternal life are counted unworthy to be regarded, or listen- 
ed to! What absurd insolence is this? to persist in a prac- 
tical judgment, so directly contrary to the judgment of the 
wise and holy angels; and, as is-evident, of God himself, 
who sent this message! When such men do meet, is not 
all their talk vanity ? running upon the things only of the 
earth and time, mere impertinency at best tosuch as have 
souls to save! But also are not bold, profane jests, about 
things most sacred, usual ingredients in their conversation ? 
viz. What is most opposite to such a design! These things, 
they reckon, sound well in a coffee-house, or atavern; but 
how do they sound in heavenly places, whither the report 
presently flies up, as may be collected from Eph. iii. 10. 
To the principalities and powers in the heavenly places is 
made known by the church (i. e. in or about the affairs of 
the church) the manifold wisdom of God. Which cannot 
but imply their animadversion upon the follies of men, 
counterworking that wisdom. ‘Nor can the censure of so 
excellent creatures, and of so bright understandings, be 
lightly esteemed by any, but most stupid minds. And if 
such an addition signify nothing, why doth the apostle, 
having given acharge before God, and before Jesus Christ, 
add, and before the elect angels ? 

6. Learn farther, that if any servants of Christ have 
faithfully, in a continued course, to the end of their time, 
been intent upon this business, preaching the words of this 
life, their memory ought to be very precious to us when 
they are gone: they who have been oie gh in this work, 
called to it by God, it is all one whether his mind were 
signified to them by an angel, or any other way. For it 
was not an angel that gave the authority, but only con- 
veyed this particular command, as hath been noted. When 
God in his ordinary method hath called ‘forth a ser- 
vant of his to preach the words of this life, and he hath 
laboured in it faithfully to the uttermost, the memory of 
such a one ought to be very dear and precious to all to 
whom he was known, and that have had opportunity of 
hearing from him the words of eternal life, or that shall re- 
ceive a faithful account of him. We are so directed and 
taught, Heb. xiii. 7,8. Remember them which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God, whose faith follow, considering the end of their con- 
versation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
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and for ever. And he still as much requires the same 
thing as ever he did. . 
. And truly such a servant of Christ was this my dear and 
worthy brother, the very reverend Mr. Vink, whom God 
hath lately taken from among us. He was the son of a 
noted citizen of Norwich: nor will equal judges of his 
true worth think it a despicable degree of lustre added to 
that city, that such a man was born there. His ancestors 
were early protestants, when the Reformation was strug- 
gling for a birth in Flanders. Where, when the persecu- 
tion against that profession began to rage, the zeal and 
fervour of their religion not admitting to be concealed, or 
suffering them to temporize, Providence ordered their sea- 
sonable transportation to that city of refuge, which became 
native to their following posterity, and among them to this 
worthy man ; who hath often been heard to say, He reckon- 
ed it a greater honour to have descended from so pious 
ancestors, than if he could have derived his pedigree from 
the greatest princes. He was, indeed, designed for multi- 
plying the offspring of the everlasting Father; and seemed 
formed for this work from his entrance upon the stage of 
this world: so were those things very early interwoven in 
the frame and temper of his soul, that were to be the ele- 
ments of great future usefulness in this kind of service. 
For, in his very tender years there appeared very early 
religion, great seriousness, an habitual awe and reverence 
of the Divine Majesty ; insomuch that none could observe. 
when he first began to be a fearer of God. Which pious 
disposition of mind was in conjunction with so great a pro- 
pensity and addictedness to books, with desire of learning, 
as was very unusual at that age, even in his childhood. 

And very early was his preparatory endeavour for that 
noble employment to which he afterwards betook himself. 
For as nature and grace appeared to have betimes com- 
bined to frame him as an instrument for such service; it 
was soon very evident, that in the former, God had inlaid 
a deeper foundation, enduring him with singular parts, 
above the common rate; which as they came gradually to 
shine out, in the great improvements he had made, under 
instruction, in a little time; there appeared such quick- 
ness of apprehension, solidity of judgment, strength of 
memory, quickness of fancy, without exorbitancy, as are 
seldom found to meet together: and these were accom- 
panied with so spontaneous diligence beyond what the usual 
methods of education obliged him to, that in his tender 
years, while yet under the eye of his parents, they have 
thought it requisite sometimes to hide his books, lest he 
should injure himself by over-intent and close study. So 
that he was ripe for a university much younger than others 
ordinarily are. Accordingly he was sent up in his four- 
teenth year to Cambridge, where he remained many years 
a fellow and great ornament of Pembroke-Hall, even be- 
yond the time of his taking the degree of bachelor of di- 
vinity ; in which time he had treasured up a large stock of 
all useful learning, and might be fitly styled a universal 
scholar. But religion governing the whole course of his 
studies, kept him steady to his great end; and made him 
most intent upon such things as might render him most 
useful for his designed work. The original languages, 
with such rational learning as was subservient to theo- 
logy; and then theology, and the study of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. 

For diversion he was no stranger to history, viz. civil, 
which was fundamental but more diverting; as well as 
ecclesiastical, which was more immediately necessary to 
his purpose. And among his other accomplishments, his 
skill and accuracy in the Latin tongue was, as I have been 
otherwise informed, much remarked in the university ; so 
that the professor in the chair, when he took the above- 
mentioned degree, (as was reported by an eye and ear- 
witness,) disputing pro formd with him, after he had some- 
what longer than ordinary opposed him, he still answering 
in neat and elegant Latin, said, Mr. Vink, I only so long 
continued my epponiaey to you, to give you opportunity to 
entertain the auditory with that judgment and eloquence, 
which have appeared in your answers, And that to ex- 
press himself politely in that tongue was become habitual 
and familiar to him, appeared in that writing, in that lan- 
guage, a weekly account of the more remarkable things that 
occurred to him in the course of his life; which since his 
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death hath come to my view: though in such a case a 
man only writes to himself; yet I have observed therein 
such strictures of elegancy, both of style and phrase, as 
signified it was become impossible to him, if he writ any 
thing, not to write handsomely, and as might become both 
a Christian and a scholar. LS" me aoe ‘ 

This narrative was continued until his growing infirmi- 
ties put a period to it, some months sooner than to his life 
itself. The mention of it here you see, was occasional, 
and somewhat digressive. Therefore, to return, when he 
had passed through the long course of his academical 
studies and employment, London, whither his fame had 
now reached, could not long want such aman. Hither 
he was called; and here he shone a bright light in two 
churches of this city successively, viz. Saint Michael’s in 
Cornhill, which he easily quitted upon another’s claim ; 
more from an indisposition to contend, which was litle 
suitable to his calm temper, than from defect of title, could 
his friends, that so highly valued him, have prevailed with ~ 
him to admit of its being disputed; but they had the less 
reason to be urgent upon him, for that he was so imme- 
diately chosen to a neighbour church, where he continued 
preaching the words of this life, till August 24, 1662, when 
not satisfied with some things in the act that then took 
place, he calmly quitted his station, but not his ministry ; 
which he never refused to exercise, when desired, in dis- 
tinct assemblies; when they had only the favour of a con- 
nivance. But his more ordinary course was, after he was 
deprived of his former public liberty, to preach for many 
years, as the apostle. Paul did, in his own hired house ; 
whither his great abilities, and most lively vigorous min- 
istry, drew an assembly not inconsiderable; whereto he 
both dispensed the word, and (to such as were qualified, 
and desirous) the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, at cer- 
tain seasons. And this course he continued, especially that 
of preaching in his house; till bodily disability made it im- 
possible to him; which then he deeply lamented. Yet did 
he not decline all communion with the established church. 
Whereupon he had experience of the haughty, supercili- 
ous temper of some men’s spirits, on the one hand, and 
the other; who assume to themselves an interdicted, un- 
hallowed liberty of sitting in judgment upon other men’s 
consciences; and adventure to censure them, as men of 
no conscience, that abandon not their own, to follow theirs; 
taking notice, sometimes with just regret, that he incurred 
the anger of two sorts of men; of some, that he went no 
further; of others, that he went so far. 

Looking into his memoirs, I found that rich vein of re- 
ligion and godliness, running throughout the whole, that I 
think no serious man could read them without being very 
deeply affected therewith. Week after week, whatsoever 
was more remarkable, relating to himself, his family, or 
the church of God, is punctually set down, and intermixed 
with most pious ejaculations, ‘‘ My God, and my All.” If 
any trouble occurred, ‘yet God is mine, and J am his.” 
You every where discern the breathings of a holy devout 
soul. Ejaculatory supplications are very frequent for his 
relatives, and domestics, ‘“‘ The Lord sanctify them, the 
Lord wash them, the Lord protect them, lead them by the 
truth and counsels.” On all occasions that spirit of prayer 
and universal godliness discovers itself all along, mixed 
with the greatest tenderness and compassion that I have 
any where met with, If any one were sick in his family, 
his dear consort, his son, daughter, or daughter-in-law, his 
most beloved brother, or if a servant, male or female, ‘tis 
noted down, with his swspiria, the breathings forth of earn- 
est supplications on their behalf. And afterwards upon 
their recovery, most solemn thanksgivings. But if any 
one died, then such self-humiliation, such lying low before 
the Lord, such yielding compliance with the Divine plea- 
sure, with the design of spiritual improvement thereby, 
as I believe hath been seldom seen. And in whatsoever 
case, there are expressions of a steady trust in God, in re- 
ference to all his affairs, both of this world and that which 
is to come. If any difficulties came in view, upon the 
mention thereof, he presently subjoins, “ But I will trust 
in God; he will show me the plain and the right way, 
wherein he would have me to go.” His charity to the dis- 
tressed was always flowing, and very exemplary ; but much 
more the pity which wrought in his heart towards such, 
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whose miseries and necessities were such, as it was never 
possible for him to relieve proportionably to the largeness 
of his soul. He in the mean time suffered the calamity of 
every one whose case came to his notice. His humility 
was such, as did shine through all his other excellencies. 
He was, indeed, a great man in every one’s eyes but his 
own. No one eyer thought meanly of him, that knew him, 
but himself. His love of solitude and retirement was 
peculiarly remarkable. No man had more opportunity, in 
his circumstances, to multiply friends and acquaintance ; 
but I never knew any one who minded and stwedied it 
less ; yet where once he was acquainted, there could not 
be a more pleasant and delectable friend. It was remote 
from him to seek acquaintance, nor did he need; it was 
enough for him to receive those, that were so kind to 
themselves as to seek his. And ’tis evident, that love of 
solitude is peculiar to those, who, through the grace of 
God, and especially a sort of self-benignity, have been 
capable of becoming good company to themselves. For 
empty persons, or such as are only full of malignity, men 
of ill minds, and conscious to themselves of ill design, for 
such I do not wonder, that of all things, they care not to 
be alone. They can never be grateful company to them- 
selves. But he had laid up such a treasure of human and 
divine knowledge, that I know not where he could find 
pleasanter company than his own. And his special grati- 
tude for divine mercies was very observable. I have found, 
in his memorials, he was much in admiring God, that he 
had done so much for him and his, and more especially 
for the helps he had from heaven in the performance of his 
ministerial work. Blessed be God for the assistance he 
gave mesuch a day. And very particularly at the Lord’s 
supper. Blessed be God for what hath past between him 
and me at his table; blessed be God that his bonds have 
taken hold of my soul! 

Though his temper, and the chosen circumstances of his 
life, kept off from him in great part, more frequent occa- 
sions of communicating to the world the rich treasures 
wherewith his mind was stored, yet when such occasions 
have occurred, he neglected them not. But while, through 
his own continuing dissatisfaction, he remained excluded 
from a public station; besides his constant ministerial 
labours, in a private way, he embraced other occasions that 
Providence offered, of doing such work as became much 
more public ; and wherein he did more than speak from a 
pulpit to a single congregation of hearers, speaking from 
the press to the world, as any should think fit to be his 
readers. Divers of his excellent sermons have been long 
extant to common view, wherein, being dead, he yet speak- 
eth. An account of which, though elsewhere given,} it is 
not unfit here to repeat. As, before his ejection, he had 
one sermon in the first volume of the Morning Exercises, 
preached in the church of Saint Giles, upon Original Sin ; 
so after it, he had another, in that against popery, upon the 
Grounds of the Protestants’ Separation from the Church of 
Rome. Another, upon the Worth of the Soul, in the con- 
tinuation of the Morning Exercise Questions, with another, 
on Gospel Grace the best Motive to Holiness, vol.4. And 
to these I must add that valuable performance of his on 
the Acts of the Holy Apostles, in the supplement to Mr. 
Pool’s Annotations on the Bible, (by mistake ascribed to 
another worthy person, who hath to me disclaimed it, and 
assured me it was Mr. Vink’s.) And it is a satisfaction 
to me, that I have his concurring judgment in the inter- 


b In Mr. Calamy’s Abridgment, &c. 
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pretation of this text. Who writing upon it, when he could 
little apprehend his own funeral sermon was, so many 
years after, to be preached from it, tells us, that though 
some admit of an hypallage in the expression, “ the words’ 
of this life,” and join the pronoun to the other substantive, 
reading it, These words of life——Because by this life is 
ordinarily understood the present temporary life, as in 
1 Cor. xv. 19. Yet he says, there needs not this transla- 
tious sense; by this life the angel might very well under- 
stand, eternal life, and salvation, for that was it which the 
Sadducees denied, and for the preaching of which life the 
apostles were imprisoned. T'o which purpose alsu the 
learned Doctor Hammond speaks in his annotations on the 
same place. . 

The words of this life he preached to the last, and lived 
it, in its initial state, as he now lives it (being in the kind, 
the same life) in its perfect, eternal state. And we may 
now put in him with those holy men (as he speaks in the 
argument, which he prefixes to this book) who having 
lived answerably to their profession and hope, do when we 
read these things, seem to speak unto us, and tell us, (what 
they say was inscribed upon the statue of some deified 
hero,) Si feceritis sicut nos, eritis sicut nos ; If ye shall live 
as we have done, and suffer as we have suffered, then shail 
you be (glorious and happy) as we are. And yet such a 
life as this must end, a life transacted at such a rate! 
Whither should this carry and direct all our thoughts and 
aspirings? I bless God we have such instances of many, 
of whom we must say, it is impossible but that such men 
are got into a good state. A great confirmation of the 
truth of our religion. We must be assured such a one 
cannot be lost in a grave; his works must follow him into 
a higher region. But I add, 

7. That, since they who do preach the words of life, do 
yet themselves die, let us attend upon their ministry ac- 
cordingly. We have such and such to preach to us the 
words of life; but they are mortal men, and must not 
preach to us always. Therefore let such a thought take 
place; take we heed that we do not lose them, while we 
have them: O let the words of life, which they preach, be 
entertained as such. Our Saviour saith of John the Bap- 
tist, he was a burning and a shining light, and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoice in his light. Youean rejoice 
in no such light but fora season. You may say, if such 
and such that are now preaching to us the word of life do 
drop, God can raise up others in their room to preach the 
same word: and I hope he will, that when such a one as 
I drop, he will raise up some other to preach to you at 
another rate, with more warmth, and vigour, and success, 
than ever Ihave done. But yet you are to consider that 
you are mortal too, as well as we. And admit you have 
those who shall far exceed them that have gone before ; yet 
you know not how short your time may be under them. 
Therefore whatever your hand finds out to do in this kind, 
do it with all your might. Labour to catch at the words 
of this life, as once one in distress did at words of a much 
inferior concern, and when a meaner life hung in doubt. 
We are continually hovering between life and death! How 
fast are we dropping away from one another! Every one 
that dies from among us, doth, even dying, utter such a 
voice. Amidst so many deaths, admit, draw in, as vital 
breath, the words of this life. Dread, as the most frightful 
of all deaths, that the very words of this life should be to 
you the savour of death unto death. 
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A FUNERAL SERMON, 


FOR 


MRS. ESTHER SAMPSON, 





TO MY WORTHY FRIEND DR. HENRY SAMPSON. 


Sir 

HAVE perused the papers which you sent me, and find, as far as I can recollect, they contain in them the substance of 
what was delivered; with no more mistakes than is usual in writing from the mouth of one who is not of the slowest 
speakers. Vaio 

Ceara things besides, which the limits of the time allowed not to bespoken, (having some short memorials of them 
by me,) I have added, tonceiving they might also contribute towards the good end you proposed to yourself, in so earn- 
estly desiring this publication, the assisting of their patience, and their good and placid thoughts of God, who are ex- 
ercised under long and languishing distempers. The observations which your profession hath occasioned you to make, 
in the cases of many others, hath 1 doubt not let you see the need of somewhat to this purpose; otherwise the example 
you have had so long before your eyes of so calm and composed a temper, in this excellent relative of yours, might 
have made you less apprehensive how great an addition a fretful inquiet spirit is, both to the sin and the affliction of a 
sickly state. I am sensible your own afiliction is great, in the loss you now sustain; the relief will be great, and suit- 
able, which the forethoughts of that state will afford, where they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are az 


the angels of God, in heaven. 
I am, Sir, 


In much sincerity and affection, yours 
to serve you in the work and labour of the Gospel, 





LUKE XIII. 16. 


AND OUGHT NOT THIS WOMAN, BEING A DAUGHTER OF ABRAHAM, WHOM SATAN HATH BOUND, LO, THESE EIGHTEEN YEARS, BE 
LOOSED FROM THIS BOND ON THE SABBATH DAY ? 


You will soon see the occasion and connexion of these 
words, by viewing over the whole paragraph to which they 
belong. Ver. 10. And he was teaching in one of the syna- 
gogues on the sabbath. (11.) And, behold, there was a 
woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and 
was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself. 
(12.) When Jesus saw her, he said to her Woman, thou 
art loosed from thine infirmity. (13.) And he laid his hands 
on her, and immediately she was made sraight, and glori- 
fied God. (14.) And the ruler of the synagogue answered 
with indignation, because that Jesus had healed on the 
sabbath-day, and said unto the people, There are six days 
in which men ought to work ; in them therefore come and 
be healed, and not on the sabbath-day. (15.) The Lord 
then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite! doth not 
each of you on the sabbath loose his ox and his ass from 
the stall, and lead him away to watering? (16.) And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Sa- 
tan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from 
this bond on the sabbath-day ? (17.) And when he had 
said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed: and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were 
done by him. 

Inasmuch as our blessed Lord spake these words, and 


. did the thing which occasioned them, upon that which was, 


with the Jews, their sabbath-day; it cannot be unfit for 
us to consider them upon ours, they so fitly leading us to 
consider also another release, wrought for a daughter of 


a Vid Maimon. constitut. de fundam. c. 5, 9. cum Abrav. N. 13, 14. And 


to upon the sabbath-day? (quoting divers more of theira to that purpose,) 


as our own Dr. Lightfoot says upon that question of our Lord’s, Is it lawful | Wi 
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Abraham too, on our sabbath-day. It was formerly told 
you upon what occasion, and I doubt not but you gener- 
ally know upon whose account, we were to divert from our 
usual course and subject at this time. Nor could any 
thing have been more suitable to the present occasion, for 
not only was this daughter of Abraham released from her 
infirmity upon the sabbath-day ; but the time wherein it 
remained upon her, in a great and manifold complication, 
was (as her surviving consort hath acquainted me, and 
who therefore recommended this subject) precisely about 
eighteen years. 

There are, ’tis true, disagreements between our case and 
that case in the text, which do not therefore render both 
together less instructive to us, butthe more. And, to make 
way to what may be'so, you must here take notice, that 
these words are part of our Lord’s defence of what he had 
done in performing this work of mercy, wherein what he 
says is justly severe, and very clearly convictive. Itis very 
deserved and just severity, that he called him, who cavilled 
in the case, by his own true name, Thou hypocrite. He, 
under pretence of great sanctity, discovers the highest en- 
mity, even against our blessed Lord himself, who came 
(being sent) upon the holiest and kindest design into this 
world. The zeal which he pretends for the observation of 
the sabbath, could not be the thing that he did really mean, 
or that acted him in this case; for it was not likely he 
could be ignorant of what was a known adjudged case 
among the Jews, (as some of their own Rabbies* inform us, ) 


he violated not the sabbath so muchas their own canons allowed. See hig 
orks, vol. 2. 


THE DEVIL’S MALICE IN INFLICTING DISEASES. 


that all needful endeavours ought to be used for-the cure 
of the sick upon the sabbath-day. So as that he very well 
knew, no rule could be broken in this case. But this he 
reckons was somewhat plausible, and he pleases. himself 
in it, that he could tell how to vent his spite against Christ 
and Christianity, undera mock-show of great sanctimo- 
ny. And our Lord justly calls him what indeed he was, 
when he would thus seem what he was not. It was not 
that he cared for religion, or for any thing of real sancti- 
ty, of which a due and just observation of the sabbath was 
a real part; but that he had a mind, as far as conveniently 
he could, to express his displeasure at that evidence and 
lustre, wherewith the glorious works our Lord wrought 
evinced him to be the Messiah; while yet he was struck 
with that awe of him, that he adventures not to direct his 
reproof to him, but the people. 
_it is here by the way to be noted, that they were not thus 
disaffected to our Lord, and the religion he was about to 
introduce; no, but this ceremonious bigot, a ruler of the 
Synagogue, was the ill-pleased disaffected person. 
I shall not trouble you with the discussion what sort of 
power it was that belonged to that office. Some, well ac- 
quainted with the Jewish writings, say that the ruler of the 
synagogue was not wont himself to officiate, as minister 
tm sacris ; but his business was circa sacra, to regulate the 
administration. We consider not his power, but his ill- 
will and enmity against Christ and true religion. The 
people, in the mean time, thronged after him in multi- 
tudes, and beheld the great works he wrought with joy, 
and glorified God. Only where was more power, and 
probably more knowledge, there was more too of a peev- 
ish spite and envy, that the interest of our Lord was, by 
SO proper means, growing in the world. A sad (and not 
a new) thing! that religion should have most opposition, 
whence it should have most of countenance, and advan- 
tage to dilate and spread itself. Do any of the rulers be- 
lieve on him? But the people (whom they despised, and 
pronounced accursed fer that reason) were more apt and 
forward to receive the Gospel, John vii. 48, 49. ‘The more 
there is of light, unaccompanied with a pious inclination, 
the higher, the more intense and fervent, the finer and 
more subtle is the venom and malice against Christ, and 
real Christianity. 
But our Lord was not diverted from his kind and com- 
passionate design, by any such obstructions as these. His 
love triumphs over them, and he makes that discovery of 
his compassion which could not but carry the clearest con- 

yiction with it; as his reproof carried the brightest justice. 

Why what, saith he, Do not any of you loose an ox or an 
_ ass from the stall on the sabbath-day ? and shall not I 
loose a daughier of Abraham ? ’Tis like she was a-daugh- 
ter of Abraham, not only as being a Jewess, but as being 
a believer, as being, according to Scripture language, of 
Abraham’s seed in the spiritual sense, as well as the na- 
tura], and he was the more peculiarly compassionate upon 
that account; and yet more, because her ail proceeded 
from the malignant influence of the devil. Shall not I 
loose such a one whom Satan hath bound, that great ene- 
my of mankind? Why should not I show myself so much 
the more a friend, by how much the more he appears an 
enemy, and give the earliest relief the matter can admit? 

’Tis very true indeed, his compassion was never to in- 

cline him to do unfit and unseasonable things, or things 
that were no way subservient to his principal end; but 
such a subserviency being supposed, his relief nrust be 
with the earliest, to-day before morrow, though it were 
the sabbath-day. And so now you have the ground of 
discourse plaimly in view before you. That the devil can- 
not be more maliciously intent to afflict those that relate 
to God (even, when it is in his power, with bodily distem- 
pers) than our Lord Jesus is compassionately willing to 
relieve them, without distinction of time, when it shall be 
consistent with, and subservient to, his higher and greater 
purposes. In speaking to this, I shall, 

¥. Touch briefly upon what is here expressed in the 

text, the hand that Satan may have in the afilictions, yea 
and in the bodily distempers, of men, and even of them 
that belong to God among them. 

IJ. What hand our Lord Jesus has in their relief and 

releasement. 
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III. How far we may understand, or may reasonably 
expect, his compassion to influence him, in such cases. 

IV. I shall show that however the release be wrought, 
it is done very mercifully towards them that belong pecu- 
liarly to God. And so make use of all. 

I. Somewhat briefly as to that first query: What hand 
it is supposable the devil may have im the afflictions of 
men, and more particularly of them that belong to God; 
as that woman being a daughter of Abraham, was to be 
considered as one within the compass of God’s covenant, 
and not improbably as one that, in the strictest sense, was 
in covenant with God. 

1. It is plain, in the text, the devil had a direct hand in 
her distemper, called a spirit of infirmity. There were 
more evident and more frequent instances of this kind in 
that time, the devil then setting himself more openly to 
contend against the incarnate Son of God, upon his more 
open appearance to rescue and recover an apostate world 
from under his dominion and tyranny. But as to, more 
ordinary cases we may further consider, 

2. That the devil is a constant enemy to mankind, apt 
and inclined, as far as God permits him, to do men all the 
mischief he can. 

3. That as he first introduced sin into the world, so he 
hath, by consequence, all the calamities that afflictit. 

There had been no death, sickness, or distemper upon 
the bodies of men, but from hence. Consider the devil, 
therefore, as the prince and leader of the apostacy, who 
first drew man into transgression, and thereby rendered 
him liable to the justice of his Maker, turned his paradise 
into a desert, and a region of immortal undecaying life 
into a valley of sickly languishings and death itself. So 
may he be said to have had a (remoter) hand, in binding 
not only this daughter of Abraham, but every child of 
Adam, in all the afflictions, maladies, and distempers which 
befall them here; and finally in the bonds of death too 
whereof he is said to have had the power, Heb. ii. 14, 15 
Though the children of the second Adam (with whom, for 
this purpose, he was partaker of flesh and blood, and be- 
came with them a son of Abraham, and of his seed) are, 
by being so bound, released and-made free, both from death, 
and the bondage of fearing it, to which they were other- 
wise subject all their days; as we shall further see anon. 

4, Though God do not ordinarily allow him more power, 
yet we may well suppose him to have more malice against 
these children of Abraham, (who thereby pass into the ac- 
count of his own children also,) being more intent upon 
vexing and afflicting whom he apprehends or suspects he 
shall never be able to destroy; and always apt to use all 
the power shall be allowed him, to this mischievous pur- 
pose. We find that the afflictions of the people of God, 
in other kinds, and even in this kind, are expressly, often, 
attributed to the devil. In other Irinds: Satan shall cast 
some of you into prison, Rev. ii. 10. And divers think 
that thorn in the flesh, which the apostle suffered, (2 Cor. 
x1i.) was some acute bodily pain; and he says expressly, 
It was a messenger of Satan, sent to buffet him. He, ’tis 
said, smote Job with the tormenting biles that afflicted him 
so grievously, and so Jong, and brought the other calami- 
ties upon him, that you read of in his story. ‘ 

5. And again itis further to be considered, that whereas 
in all diseases the morbific matter, whether immediate in 
men’s bodies, or remoter in the encompassing air, differs 
not from other matter, otherwise than only in the various 
disposition, figuration, and motion of parts and particles, 
whereof it is made up; inasmuch as. the devil is called 
the prince of the power of the air, we knew nothing to 
the contrary, but that he may frequently so modify that, 
as that it shall have most pernicious influences upon the 
bodies of men; and upon those especially, so far as God 
permits, that he has any greater malice against. ‘ 

6. And again (supposing this) it is not a stranger thing 
that God should permit him to afflict the bodies of them 
that belong to him, than to disturb their minds. Sure their 
bodies are not more sacred. If we should suppose that he 
may some way or other perniciously agitate the humours 
in human bodies, ’tis no harder a supposition than that he 
should so variously form the images in the fancy, by 
which he tempts; for herein surely he comes nearer us, 
and is more inward to us. 
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7. Nor is it less supposable that God should, in some 
instances, permit the devils to follow their inclinations in 
afflicting his people, than wicked men to follow theirs, 
which, in the general, carry them to the same thing; when 
he knows how to turn the one to after-advantage, as well 
as the other. But we have no ground to think, notwith- 
standing all this, that the wisdom and goodness of Provi- 
dence will ordinarily permit that this agency of the devil, 
in the mentioned cases, shall be altogether in a contra-na- 
tural way; but only, by somoving and acting with natural 
causes, that he may be also obviated, through the ordinary 
blessing of God, by natural means and causes too. Much 
less is it reasonable that diseases should be themselves 
reckoned very devils, as was the opinion of the gnostics of 
old, wherein they much concurred with the manichees; 
and whom, together with them, the more honest-minded 
pagan Plotinus so copiously confutes (though that was 
more anciently a common opinion, the Septuagint’s ren- 
dering the word that signifies plague by the word dacpévioy, 
in several places of Scripture, seems to intimate. But the 
commonness of such an opinion, in a dark time, signifies 
nothing to sway ours this way or that.) But whatsoever 
hand the devil may be supposed to have in their afflictions 
or sicknesses that belong to God, we are, 

II. Sure that our Lord Jesus has a most kind hand 
(whensoever it is) in their release ; which though it were 
here in a more extraordinary and immediate way, and be- 
side the course of nature, the disparity in this case signi- 
fies nothing to the lessening of the favour, towards those 
whom he vouchsafes to relieve in other cases; for the in- 
fluence that he has in ordinary cases is as truly divine. If 
the cure of a diseased person be wrought, by his blessing 
upon ordinary natural means; his co-operating with nature 
is less amazing, but not less effectual, or less kind: as also 
’ the efflux from God is (for his own part) as real, when he 
works with second causes, as without them, and as imme- 
diately reaches the effect, in both the senses of immediate- 
ness, whereof so much noise is made in the schools. 

And we must further know our Lord Christ is now the 
universal Regent of all nature, even as he is the Christ, the 
world being devolved into his hands, and all power being 
given to him both in heaven and earth. He is Lord of 
all. When therefore any of you are sick, it is by his disposal 
if you are recovered out of thatsickness. Nor is hisagency 
less or lower, whether it be by blessing a medicine, or 
working a miracle; his power and love are the same either 
way. And know there is an honour and acknowledgment 
due from Christians to their great crucified Lord, who 
hath founded a dominion over this world in his blood, who 
died, and revived, and rose again, that he might be Lord 
of living and dead. Therefore you are toreckon you are 
beholden to Christ for all your recoveries, and all your 
refreshings that you meet with, amidst the many infirmi- 
ties and frailties of this your present mortal state. 

And if the release be by death, as the case is which we 
now have specially to do with, that universal power of his, 
oyer all lives, must be understood immediately to reach to 
that case too. It is he that measures lives, that lengthens 
them out, and cuts them shorter at his own pleasure. And 
as to those that are more peculiarly his own, it is a more 
peculiar and favourable superintendency that he has over 
that affair, even of their very dying. Their death is pre- 
cious in his sight. He with a most gentle tender hand 
unties the knot of man, releases and receives the dislodg- 
ing soul: Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, as dying Stephen 
speaks. But, 

III. We are to consider how far our Lord Jesus his 
compassion concerns him in such eases, or wherein that 
may move him to interpose in them, so as in this ease he 
did.—And here two things are to be asserted—1. That his 
compassion has not supreme and principal influence in 
this case ;—2. That yet it hath real influence. 

1. That it hath not supreme or principal influence in 
such cases. And this doth really require to be more prin- 
cipally insisted on, as of greater importance to narrow, 
terrene minds, that are apt to measure all things by them- 
selves, and in reference to their own little sphere and com- 
pass; and to themselves only in their present state, as they 
are inhabitants of this minute spot of earth; asif all things 
ought to bend and yield to their present convenience and 
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accommodation here. Whereupon they wonder when 
they are sick, and in pain, God doth not presently relieve 
and ease them; and think they should do so for any 
friend, or neighbour, if it were in their power. ; 
Know, therefore, ’twas not from compassion, as the soli- 
tary or as the chief inducement, that our Lord did work 
this release for this daughter of Abraham. That cannot 
be supposed, for he can never be understood to make a 
creature, and the advantages of acreature, hissupreme end. 
That would have been to invert the order of things, to de- 
throne God, and deify man, and had been itself a real sort 
of that idolatry, which was one among the many horrid 
evils which he purposely came to redress and give remedy 
to in this apostate, degenerate world. He had a greater in- 
ducement, i. e. that he might diffuse the glory of God 
among the children of men; and that he might give evi- 
dence thereby to the truth of his own mission, and prove 
most convincingly that he was the Messiah, the Son of 
God, the very person that was anointed, and sent about 
that great undertaking, to recover God’s rights in this 
lapsed world, to bring about a reconciliation between God _ 
and men. And upon this account, when he wrought cures 
upon men’s bodies, it was out of a higher compassion to 
their souls. And though even this itself, of saving men’s 
souls, was not his highest design, but the glory of God, (as 
we shall see further by and by,) yet it being truly design- 
ed by him, and more principally than their bodily ease 
and relief, this was an apt means to this his lower end. 
For whereas, in order to this, he was to manifest himself 
a Divine Saviour; ’twas requisite he should give a joint 
and an equal demonstration of the two things which his 
being so implies, his God-like power, and love. The for- 
mer alone it did not serve his purpose to show, which he 
might have shown as much by inflicting plagues on men’s 
bodies, as working cures; by striking them with blind- 
ness, lameness, &c. as by giving them sight and sound- 
ness. - But it was necessary to his end his miracles should 
be beneficent, and that he should (as it is elsewhere said 
in the evangelical story he did) go about doing good, and 
not make men afraid of him, by showing the power of a 
God in destructive strokes and judgments; but (which 
became a Saviour) express a divine. good-will towards 
men, and thereby make-his way into their hearts, bring 
them to understand and own a Saviour; and as such to 
fallin and comply with his kind design towards them. 
And this, as it served to exalt God in the world, chiefly 
induced him to work this present cure. If his compassion 
towards a poor afflicted woman, labouring under bodily 
infirmity, were his principal inducement; if, therefore, 
she must be presently cured out of hand, even on the sab- 
bath-day, because she had been now bound eighteen years; 
why, I pray you, was she to have been bound eighteen 
years ? or why bound at all? His divine knowledge of 
the case, and power to have redressed or prevented it, had 
as well served his compassionate inclination long before. 
Or why was not such a course formerly set on foot, and 
continued in the world, that men might be cured of blind- 
ness, deafness, lameness, fevers, dropsies, or whatsoever 
other maladies, easily, and by speaking a word, in any for- 
mer time? Why was it deferred to this time? Or why - 
hath not such a course been kept a-foot ever since his as- 
cension? Hath heaven rendered him less merciful and 
compassionate? Is.it,so unkind and ill-natured a place ? 
Tis true that his apology for the cure he now wrought, to 
this ruler of the synagogue, seems to have no higher re- 
ference; nor was he bound, unseasonably, to declare his 
utmost end and design, to a prejudiced, malicious enemy. 
That was to speak itself, to shine by its own light, and by 
such means and methods as these, gradually to make its 
own way into less obstructed minds, insensibly sliding in 
upon them; which might better be done (time being given 
at leisure to consider things) by the real evidence which 
his works carried with them, than by industrious and ~ 
often-repeated verbal commentaries and expositions. 
He.sometimes spake it out expressly, as he thought fit, 
to competent and more prepared hearers, that his great 
design was to make himself and his errand to be under- 
stood; who he was, and what he came into the world for; 
that he was the Son of God, the promised Messiah, and 
that his business was to save them that were lost; and to‘ 
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restore God’s interest in an apostate lost world whose 
rights were to be cared for, in the first place. He redeem- 
ed us to God by his blood, Rev. v. 9. Or for the glory of 
God, as he summed it up in the case of Lazarus, when he 
was told of his being sick, John xi. 4. This sickness is 
not unto death, 2. e. it was not to terminate in a continuing 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of man might 
be glorified ; the same account which this evangelist gives 
of all these his great works, and why they were recorded, 
that we might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God, &c. chap. xx. 30. And otherwise was it so con- 
siderable a thing, that a man well got out of this fearful 
gulf, as Lazarus now was, should be fetched back again ! 
that so mighty a wonder should be wrought! that the en- 
closure of the grave should be torn open! and the released 
soul should be again drawn down, as a bird escaped, 
caught back into its former confinement, to converse a 
while longer amidst the impurities of a world lying in 
wickedness, and with shadows, in a world the fashion 
whereof passes away ! 

No, miracles were not so cheap things. We may observe 
the great and wise God hath, for great and wéighty rea- 
sons, been always very sparing in making very observable 
innovations upon nature, or any considerable changes in 
the ordinary course and method of natural causes, and 
their operations, as a thing less suitable to a state of pro- 
bation, wherein men were to be held in this world. And 
hath only been wont to do it, where the inconvenience was 
to be balanced by preporiderating greater reasons; which 
might as much require that he should depart from the fixed 
rule sometimes, as other reasons might, that he should not 
do it often. It was equally necessary that miracles should 
not be common, as that there should be any wrought at 
all; and in great part for the same reason. For if they 
were common, they must lose the only design for which 
they could be at alluseful. _ If God should do, in this kind, 
what is not necessary, he should the less effect by it that 
which is; inasmuch as they are only useful'as they are 
strange, and, in the natural way, unaccountable. But 
there is nothing so great in this kind, but ceases to be 
thought strange if it be common; otherwise, is not the 
forming of the eye, in itself, as great a thing as to give 
sight to the blind? or the framing such a world as this as 
great a thing, as the most stupendous miracle that ever was 
wrought in it ? : 

It was indeed necessary somewhat extraordinary should 
at first be done, to demonstrate that man, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, to be the Son of God; which it was impossible should 
otherwise be known. When that was fully done, it was 
not necessary there should still be a repetition of miracles 
from age to age, to prove the former were wrought, or the 
truth of the narratives which reported them. ‘That was 
sufficiently to be known in the ordinary way, as other 
matters of fact are, or other history, about which there is 
no doubt made among men. And the history of these 
things has greater advantages to recommend it to the cer- 
tain belief of after-time, than most that ever were writ be- 
sides, upon many accounts. It was indeed most becoming 
the majesty, wisdom, and goodness of God (taken together) 
todo what might answer the real necessities of men, whom 
he was designing to save; but. not to indulge their euri- 
osity, nor their unaccountable dulness, sloth, or prejudice, 
whereby they may be unapt to inquire about or receive 
plain things. f : 

Therefore miracles were to be done as rarities, some- 
times, not at all times; and at such a lime, and upon such 
an occasion, most of all to notify and signalize the Re- 
deemer, at his first appearance, to draw men’s eyes upon 
him, that they might take notice of him, and demean them- 
selves towards him accordingly. This was to be done suf- 
ficiently once for all. And the great stupidity of the world 
madea matter, which neededsome supernatural evidence, 
need so muchin that kind. Except you see signs and won- 
ders you will not believe. And if he did so far comply 
with the necessity of degenerate humanity, as to give once 
some signal convictive evidence that he was the Christ; the 
Divine wisdom would take care it should not be so often 
done, as to become trivial, and insignificant to its proper 
end; the importance whereof was such, as that it ought to 
transcend any regard to the welfare of men’s bodies, but 
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not to exclude it. Which we now come briefly to show, in 
the next place, viz. 

2. That though compassion towards an infirm creature, 
under bodily distemper, was not the principal inducement 
unto this cure; it was a real one. Gar Lord doth really 
compassionate the frailties of those that relate to him while 
they dwell in mortal flesh, He himself bears our sick- 
nesses. He has a tenderness towards them, even while he 
doth not think it fit actually to release and set them free ; 
which makes way to what was proposed, in the last place, 
to be insisted on, as preparatory to the intended use. 

TV. That in what way soever our Lord Jesus works a 
release for them that are most specially his own, from their 
bodily distempers, he doth it in mercy to them. He lets 
their affliction continue upon them in mercy, greater mercy, 
indeed, than would be in an unseasonable deliverance. 
But when he sees it a fit season to give them a release, that 
is an unquestionable mercy too; though it be not in such 
a way, as appears such to vulgar eyes. 

It is more easily apprehensible to be from compassion, if 
he relieves a poor, pained, weak, languishing, sickly crea- 
ture, by giving renewed strength, and ease, and health in 
this world. But when the release is by death, as in the 
case we have under our further present consideration, it is 
hard to persuade that this is done in mercy, that there is 
compassion in this case. There is, ’tis true, in thisa mani- 
fest disparity, but not a disadvantageous one. Is it a less 
thing to release a holy soul from the body, than from bodily 
distempers? It can only be so in the opinion of such blind 
moles of the earth, as the children of men are now gene- 
rally become. But let the case be considered according to 
its true and real import. Why! a recovery from sickness 
is but an adjournment of death, ’tis but death deferred a 
while. When there is a release wrought in such a way as 
this in which hers was wrought, whom God hath lately 
taken from amongst us; here is a cure, not only of one 
bodily distemper, but of all; not only of actual diseased- 
ness, but of the possibility of ever being diseased more: 
here is a cure wrought, not only of infirmity, but of death, 
for the saints conquer death by suffering it; yea, a cure, 
not of death only, but of mortality, of any liableness to 
death, so as it can never touch them more; yea further, 
not only of bodily diseases, but of spiritual too,.far worse 
and more grievous than all bodily diseases whatsoever; a 
cure of blindness of mind, deadness, and hardness of heart, 
of all indispositions towards God, his ways, and presence, 
towards the most spiritual duties, and the best and most 
excellent of our enjoyments. The body of sin and the mor- 
tal body are both put off together. The imprisoned soul is 
set free, and enters upon a state of everlasting liberty; is 
released from the bands of death, of whatsoever kind, and 
in the highest, fullest sense, shall reign in life, through 
Jesus Christ. What is the decease of a saint, but a trans- 
lation out of a valley of death, a golgotha, a place of skulls, 
a region where death reigns, into the region of perfect and 
everlasting life? It is not to be called death simply or ab- 
solutely, but with diminution ; ’tis death only in acertain 
respect, when in a higher and much more considerable re- 
spect, it is a birth rather, a dying out of one world, and a 
being born at the same time into another, a much more 
lightsome, a purer, and more glorious world. The soul is 
cured in a moment, of whatsoever was grievous or afilict- 
ing toit; and the body put into a certain way of cure, of 
being made from an earthly, mean, mortal thing, heaven- 
ly, spiritual, incorruptible, and immortal; from.a vile, a 
glorious body, like Christ's own, and by that power, by 
which he can subdue all things to himself, Phil. iii. 21. 

And now for use. 

1. Learn that there is no inconsistency in the case, that 
the same person should be at once the subject of long-con- 
tinued bodily affliction, and of divine compassion. ‘These 
are reconcileable things; sickly languishings, under which 
one may be ready to fail; and compassions, that fail not. 
This is a common theme, but the due consideration of it is 
too little common. Let it now be considered, with impar- 
tial equity, and with deep seriousness. Do you think the 
all-comprehending mind of the Son of God now first began 
to pity this daughter of Abraham Q While he was not yet 
ascended, this attribution is given him; otherwise, no doubt, 
than as a false compliment; Lord, thou knowest all things. 
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—Since his ascension, we are assured he hath a feeling of | excellent kind, than we can lose by a sickness ? better than 
our infirmities, so as to be touched with them, acontinuing | the ease of this vile flesh, that was made out of dust, and 
sympathy, remembering the inconveniences of that state he | tends thither? The object is their spirits, for there the 


had passed.through, (as she once; non ignara mali, §-c.) and 
is;always ready, therefore, to do the part of a faithful and 
merciful: high priest. Before his descent, we must, with 
equal reason, suppose him to have an entire prospect of the 
sad case of wretched mortals, in this miserable world of 
fe) What else made him descend? And after that he 
was descended, this mark could not but lie still before the 
eye of his Divine mind, to whichall his works were known 
from the beginning of the world. Yet the cure is deferred, 
the release is not given till the appointed season. When 
it is the case of any of you to be afflicted with long sickness, 
and.to. feel the tediousness of a lingering disease, (count 
upon it that it may be so, as ’tis like it hath been, with 
divers of you,) do not then permit the matter to the censure 
ofan incompetent, partial judge. If you consult flesh and 
blood, if sense be to pronounce in. the case and give judg- 
ment, how hard will it be to persuade that you are not 
neglected in your languishings, that your groans and faint- 
ings are unpitied; though you are so plainly told, that 
whom the Lord loves, he chastens? Are you not ready to 
say, How can this stand with being, at the same time, the 
object.of divine pity ? If he pity me, would he let me lie 
and languish thus, in so miserable a plight, day after day, 
and year after year? Yes, these things very well agree, 
and I would fain shortly evince to you that they do. 

(1.) His compassion may sufficiently be evidenced in 
another kind and by another sort of instances. Sure it 
willspeak compassion, if he frequently visit his frail infirm 
creatures, and by his visitation preserve their spirits, if he 
support them, if he refresh them, this is grace. My grace 
shall be sufficient for thee, saith he to the great apostle, 
when he refused to release him from that thorn in the 
flesh, that messenger of Satan that did buffet him. 

(2.) Besides, compassion may appear by this kind of 
dispensation itself. It may not only carry that with it, but 
init, which may show good-will. If long-continued afilic- 
tion may be supposed to proceed from compassion, it doth 
much more consist with it. It may proceed from compas- 
sion, and bear the relation to it of an effect to the cause. 
‘We find it expressly so said in Scripture, and who can so 
truly speak God’s mind as himself? He afflicts in very 
faithfulness, and as many as the Lord loves he chastens, 
and scourges every son whom he receives, Prov. iii. 12. 
quoted Heb. xii. 5, 6. Rev. iii. 19. Affliction must be the 
effect of his real, and most sincere good-will, and compas- 
sion, though of long continuance, if it be apt, and intended 
to do you good, in higher and in greater regards than those 
wherein you suffer. Or if the good your affliction does 
you, or is fitly designed to do you, be of a nobler and 

_taore excellent kind, than that whereof it deprives you; 
it must be understood, not only to be consistent with |rind- 
ness and good-will, but to be produced of it. For the, 
same principle that intends the end, must also intend the 
proper means that serve to effect it. Now the kind of this 
good is thus to be estimated, You read, Psal. ciii. 13. As 
a father pities his children, so the Lord pities them that} 
fear him. Asa father. The relation he is in to them, is 
that of a father to his children. But we must understand 
under what notion he is related; and we are told, Heb. xii. 
9,10. Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reverence; shall we not 
then much rather be in subjection to the Father of our spi- 
rits and live? For they, verily, for a few days, chastened 
us after their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that we 
rnight be partakers of his holiness. We have here an ac- 
count where the relation terminates, and see both the ob- 
ject of his more special kindness and good-will, which ac- 
company the relation, and the end of it. Heis the Father 
of their spirits; whence, therefore, we may collect, the 
object of that love, which goes with the relation, must be 
their spirits also; the end of it is their spiritual advantage, 
to make them partakers of hisown holiness. His holiness 
is a lofty word, and carries the matter high. Understand- 
ing it soberly, (as we may be sure it was. meant,) it must 
signify the holiness which he hath himself impressed, and 
the impression whereof is the lively resemblance and image 
of;his.own. Andis not this a good, of a nobler and more 








kindness, that belongs to the relation, must terminate, 
where the relation terminates. How much more shall we 
not be subject to the Father of our spirits, and live? The 
Father of our spirits is there contradistinguished from the’ 
fathers of our flesh. God is not the Father of our flesh, but 

the Father of our spirits; he is the Creator of our flesh, 

too; our flesh is his creature,but not his offspring. There 

must be a similitude and likeness of nature between a 

father, and a child, which there is not necessarily between 

a maker and the thing made. In respect of our spiritual 

part, we are his offspring; and he is so a Father to us, 

both as the souls of men in common bear his natural 

image, and, if they be regenerate, as they bear his holy 

image too. And the case may be so, that the suffering of 
our flesh is necessary for the advantage of our spirits. Our 

flesh may suffer so, as that the spirit shall be the better for 

it; and then pity itself, compassion itself, must not only 

permit, but cause and produce such a course of dispensa- 

ticn, as whereby that end shall be attained, the making us 

partakers of his holiness. So the apostle speaks of his own 

case; Though our outward man perish, yet our inward 

man is renewed day by day, 2 Cor. iv. 16. Though our 

outward man perish. We are compassed about with 

deaths, that are continually beating down the walls of this 

outward man, they are beating upon it, and are likely to 

infer its perishing ; and if it perish, let it perish, I am not 

solicitous (q. d.) about that. If it must come down, let it 

come down; in the midst of all these outward assaults, our 

inward man is renewed day by day, gathers a fresh and 

increasing strength and vigour, whilst this outward man is 

tending to dissolution and dust. And several ways such 

continued afflictions, upon the outward man, may make for 

the advantage of the inward man, in the best kind. 

[1.] As they withdraw, and take off the mind and heart 
from this world, a debasing and defiling thing; and which 
transforms the soul, that converses too much with it, into 
a dunghill, fills it with ill savour. But what doth all this 
world signify to a sickly, pained person ? 

[2.] As it engages them to be much in prayer. Nothing 
is more suitable, than that an afflicted life be a life of much 
prayer. Is any man afflicted, let him pray, Jam. v. 13. 
Much affliction hath a natural aptitude to incline men this 
way. In their affliction they will seek me early, Hos. v. 
15. It is a dictate of nature, even when grace, as yet, hath 
no possession ; but which through God’s blessing, may, by 
this means, help to introduce it. For it urges the soul 
Godward, who is the God of all grace; obliges it to con- 
verse with him, whereby somewhat better may be gained 
than is sought. In their afflictions they will be submissive 
and lie at my feet, saith God: they will seek me early, 
from whom, otherwise, I should never hear, it may be, all 
their life long. Oh! that you would understand the mat- 
ter so, when God afflicts in such kinds, so as his hand 
touches your very bone and flesh; this is the design of it, 
to make you pray, to bring you upon your knees, to put you 
into a supplicating posture; if he can, upon any. terms, 
hear from you, though you seek him but for bodily ease 
and refreshing, it may be a means of the greatest advan- 
tage to you, ere God have done with you, when once he 
has brought you, by:this means, to treat; when he has got 
you into a more tractable disposition, there is hope in the 
case. If thus he open your ear to discipline, and be to you 
an interpreter, one of a thousand, to show you his right- 
eousness; he may seal instruction to you, and save your 
soul from going down to the pit, having found a ransom 
for you, Job xxxiii. 15, &e. 

But for those that have a real interest in God, and union 
with Christ, that which occasions much prayer, is likely 
to be the means of much spiritual improvement and ad- 
vantage to them. ; 

(3.] It puts several suitable graces upon exercise, and 
by being exercised, they grow. It tries their faith, and 
improves it. Faith is, in such a case as this, necessarily 
called forth into act, if there be the principle ; and as it acts, 
it grows, and becomes more and more strong, and lively 
Their patience is exercised by it, and perfected ; and‘ that 
has a great influence upon their universal perfection. Let 
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penenne have its perfect work, that you may be perfect, 
am. i. 2, 3,4. There will be a universal languor (as if 
he should have said) upon yourspirits, if you be impatient ; 
if you cannot suffer, (as patience is an ability for suffering, ) 
if you can by no means endure, without tempestuous agi- 
tations, or sullen despondencies of spirit. But if patience 
have its perfect work, that will infer a universal health- 
fulness and good habit into your whole soul. = 

Their love to God is, in such a case, eminently tried, 
and improved. Blessed isthe man that endures temptation, 
(tentative affliction is there meant, as above, verse 2.) for 
when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love him, (Jam. i. 
12.) which implies, their love to him isthe great thing put 
upon trial, in that case. And it is a great trial of love to 
God, a very improvable opportunity of discerning its sin- 
cerity, when, upon a long affliction, you can appeal to 
God, and say: ‘Thou knowest I love thee; though thou 
smite and kill, I will still love thee. No discontentful 
motion, no repining thought, shall ever be allowed a place 
in my breast; there may be sighs, but no murmurings, 
groans, but no tumults, nothing of displeasure against thy 
holy pleasure. ; 

[4.] It occasions such to live much upon the borders of 
eternity. Under affliction we look not to the things that 
are seen and temporal; but to the things that are unseen, 
and eternal; which make us count our afiliction, though 
long, but momentary, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. And those souls 
will prosper and flourish that have so unspeakably more 
to do with the other world, than with this. ’Tis in this 
way that the afflictions of this present state do work for us 
the far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, (ver. 
' 17.) as they direct our eye forward, while we look, (verse 

133 not to the things which are seen, which are but tem- 
poral ; but tothe things which are unseen, andeternal. Life 
and spirit, strength and vigour enter (g. d.) at our eye, 
which is prompted by the horror of frightful spectacles in 
this scene of things, to look to another, where all things 
appear lightsome, pleasant, and glorious. aBb 

There are other considerations, whereby you might ar- 
gue to yourselves not only the consistency, but the suita- 
bleness, of an afflicted state in this world, with God’s fa- 
vour, kindness, and compassion towards you. As that 
when he is more highly provoked, he threatens not to af- 
flict, as the heaviest of penalties. Why skould they be 
smitten any more ? Isa.1.5. Iwill no more punish your 
daughters, &c. Hos. iv. 14. Ephraim is joined to idols, let 
him alone, ver. 17. That his covenant obliges him to it, 
as to them who are, on stricter terms, in covenant. with 
him, Christ’s own seed being signified by David’s; as by 
David is manifestly Christ himself, Psal. lxxxix. Where 
you may see how, and after what tenor, his covenant runs, 
ver. 30—34. According whereto he himself elsewhere 
acknowledges, that in very faithfulness God hath afflicted 
him, Psal. cxix. 75. That, in experience, we are apt to 
grow remiss, secure, and negligent, when all things are 
externally well with us. And let us but appeal to ourselves, 
how much a wakeful temper of spirit, under affliction, is 
better than carelessness, and vanity of mind, accompanied 
with fleshly ease and pleasure; that we can ourselves ea- 
sily apprehend, that it may not only consist with the ten- 
derness of a parent to have the wound of a child searched, 
though with much pain; but proceed from it ; thatin hea- 
ven our judgment of things will be right and incorrupt, 
where we shall apprehend no cause for complaint, that 
through many sicknesses, diseases, and death itself, our 
way was made for us thither. And if that shall then be 
a true judgment, the thing itself must be as true now. But 
these I hastily hint, and pass to some further use. 


2. We may next collect, that since it is out of doubt the ! 


devil may have some hand in our outward affliction; we 
are concerned to take so much the more care, that he may 
not have his end upon us by it. A hand he may have, and 
we cannot determine how far; but whether it be more or 
less, great care we are concerned to take how to frustrate 
his design. He has the most mischievous ends that can 
be, and designs worse things to us than the affliction, 
which is the means, whatsoever that be. He would fain 
engage us in a controversy with God, would have us con- 
tend with him, murmur, fret, blaspheme, and curse God ; 
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and therewith send out-our last and-dying oreath. ‘'That 
was his design upon Job, Let us labour:to frustrate:‘it,as 
he did. Divers of the ‘ancients (Justin Martyr, Jerome, 
Cyprian, and Austin) oo to this purpose, how 
great a design the devil drives in being the author.of sick- 
nesses and diseases to men, that he might make them ap- 
ply themselves to him, and divert from God ;/as that wick- 
ed prince did, whom by the prophet we find so sharply re- 
proved for it, as if there were no God ‘in Israel, that he 
went to the god of Ekron (some demon ‘or other, as' we 
have reason to think.) ‘The last mentioned of those au- 
thors speaks of it as just matter of excommunication, 
when those that bear the name of Christians shall, in such 
cases, use means bearing no natural proportion or accom- 
modateness to the end, charms, spells, &c. for ease, or cure 
of maladies; wherein \no relief could reasonably be ex- 
pected, but from the devil’s: agency, who may be officious 
enough, if especially he have first hurt, to heal too, that by 
practising upon their bodies, he may entangle their souls; 
and (according to his wontof running counter to God, who 


wounds that he may the more effectually heal and save) 


by a-present temporary cure, wound mortally, and finally 
destroy. 

He hath not left the world: (no not the Christian world) 
quite ignorant of his methods in these kinds, of training 
men, by gradual steps, into things, first, that'seem innocent, 
and then into such familiarities, (whether their real dis- 
tress, or their curiosity, were the first handle he took hold 
of them by, or the engine by which he drew them,) till, at 
length, it comes to express covenanting. If thematter come 
not so far, ’tis rare to come off ‘from the least tamperings 
without a scratch. He thatis born of God, keeps himself, 
that the evilone may not touch ‘him, (1 John ‘v. 18.) as 
knowing he designs to touch mortally, and if he touch, to 
kill. If it proceed so far as a. solemn league, how tragical 
consequences doth story abound with! That of Count 
Matiscon, (plucked away by the devil from among divers 
persons of quality, whom he was entertaining, and at noon- 
day whirled in the air three times about the city, in open 
view of the people, to whom hein vain cried for help,) re- 
ported by some historians; and that of an infamous magi- 
cian of Saltzburg, and divers others, are instances both 
very extraordinary and very monitory. But as to a future 
ruin, which he finally aims to involve men in, with him- 
self; he hath not faster hold of any than those that have 
learnt to ridicule every thing of this kind, and who have 
putso much sadducism into their creed, (consisting of so 
many negatives, or things they believe not, that they scarce 
leave enough positive to admit that name,) as to think 
there is no such creature, perhaps as being conscious there 
can be no worse than themselves. But how near is he to 
them that think him out of the universe! a 

3. Since it is possible the devil may bind ‘even those tha 
belong to God, with some kind of bodily affliction or 
other; it is the more to be apprehended, how much worse 
bonds they are, in which he binds those that do not belong 
to him. Oh! that you would be serious here! How 
many such sad cases are there, amongst even them as may 
be feared that are called Christians, concerning which it 
may be said, here is a soul that Satan hath bound, not 
eighteen, but it may be, thirty, forty, fifty years! Oh! 
when shall this sou! be released, that Satan hath so long 
bound! 

4. As from the devil’s malice to the bodies of men, we 
may collect his greater malice to their souls; so we may 
judge proportionably of Christ’s compassions, that as they 
incline him to give them all suitable relief in their bodily 
afflictions, as far as can consist with those measures which 
infinite wisdom hath pitched upon for the government of 
this present world, and as shall fall in with the design of 
his office of a Redeemer and Saviour to us; so they much 
more incline him to relieve embondaged souls. For this 
doth most directly fallin with his design, and is the proper 
business of his office; the other may be only collateral to 
it, and as it were to be done onthe by. He came not in- 
to this world to procure that men might not be sick, or 
pained, or be presently restored to health, and ease; but he 
came and died, that souls might live; to procure for them 
pardon, reconciliation with God, all needful assisting in- 
fluences of grace, and eternal life. Of these therefore they 
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may be most assured, if they duly apply themseives. And 
some encouragement to expect so much they may draw, 
even from this instance. Thisinfirm woman, in order to 
bodily cure, did apply herself to him, she came after him, 
as others did, for this purpose, and did, in a sort, put her- 
self in the way of his healing influence. Now if any of you 
find your souls are yet held by the devil, in worse bonds; 
apply yourselves to the merciful compassionate Jesus, 
there is hope in the case. Oh! will you not say so much 
to him for a soulin bondage! Lord, loose this poor soul of 
mine, that Satan hath bound for so many sad years. Do 
but labour to know you are bound, to feel your bonds. 
'W hatsoever there is of prevailing sin in you, it is a bond, 
by which the devil holds your souls. The wicked are held 
in the cords of their own iniquities, Prov. v. 22. And sins 
are said to be the works of Satan, from which it is the de- 
sign of the Redeemer to loose us. The Son of God was 
for this purpose manifested, that he might destroy (we read, 
it is that he might dissolve) the works of the devil, q. d. 
that he might release, and unbind souls, that the devil as 
yet holds in fast bonds. And you may find you are so 
bound, when upon self-reflection you take notice, you are 
ordinarily restrained from what you should do, against the 
light and conviction of your own minds and judgments; 
2, é. you find, if you reflect, a conviction hath taken place 
in your consciences that you ought to love God, but there is 
with you no such motion of soul, no inclination towards 
him ; you ought in a stated course, to pray, and pour out 
your soul to him, but you are bound, you cannot offer at 
it, you have no liberty for it, your terrene inclination, or 
love to vanity, plucks you back: you ought to walk in the 
ways of God, but you are fettered, you cannot move a foot; 
you ought to do the works of God, but you are manacled, 
you cannot stir a hand. Are you so bound, and will you 
not know it? What! never feel your bonds; when once 
they are felt, you will soon begin to cry, and supplicate. 
And if once you shall be brought seriously and incessant- 
ly to supplicate, it may be hoped the release will follow. 
Was our Lord so compassionate towards infirm bodies, in 
the days of his flesh in this world; and do we think he, 
above, is less compassionate to souls? Can it be thought 
heaven hath altered him to your disadvantage? Is he less 
kind, benign, and less apt to do good, now he is enthroned 
in glory ? Why should you not believe he will give release 
unto your captived, embondaged souls, if you implore his 
help and mercy, with seriousness, and insist upon it, and 
do not give him over? Say to him, Jesus, thou Son of 
God, have mercy on me; for do you not know it is his 
office ? The Spirit of the Lord was upon him, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and opening of prisons tothem that 
are bound, Isa.1xi. 1. What! will you be bound all your 
days, and never lift up a cry to the great Redeemer and 
Saviour of souls, to give you release? How deservedly 
should these heads end with you in the chains, wherein 
the devils themselves shall for ever be bound with you? 
5. We may collect, there is an awful regard due to the 
sabbath-day. When our Lord justifies the cure now 
wrought on their sabbath, only on this account, that it was 
an act of mercy towards a daughter of Abraham; by the 
exception of such a case he strengthens the general rule, 
and intimates so holy a day should not, upon light occasions, 
be otherwise employed, than for the proper end of its ap- 
pointment. Though our day be not the same, the business 
of it, in great part, is; by the reason given in the fourth 
commandment, which being placed among the rest of those 
ten words, so many ways remarkably distinguished from 
the other laws given the Jews, and signifying that these 
were intended not to them alone, but to mankind, and 
given upon a reason common to man; the words also not 
necessarily signifying more, than there should be aseventh 
day keptas sacred to God, reserving it to after-significations 
of his pleasure to mark out and signalize this or that day, 
as he should see fit. And our Saviour having told us ex- 
pressly, The sabbath was made for man (i.e. as men, not 
for Jews, as Jews.) These considerations taken together, 
with many more, (not fit to be here mentioned,) do challenge 
a very great regard to the day, which we have cause to 
think it is the will of God we should keep as our sabbath. 
. 6. That there is somewhat of privilege due, by gracious 
* The posy on their wedding ring, 
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vouchsafement and grant, to the children of Abraham, to 
Abraham’s seed, 7. ¢. to speak by analogy, to the children 
of covenanted parents. Abraham is considerable here, as 
being, under that notion, a father ; whosoever of you, there- 
fore, are the children of such, as were of the faith of Abra- 
ham, and you are now come to that adult state, wherein 
you are capable of transacting with God for yourselves, and 
wherein the tvansitus is made from minority to maturity ; 
if now you own the God of your fathers, if you will now 
say, My fathers’ God shall be my God; he keeps merc 
for thousands of them that love him, and keep his command- 
ments, 7. e. if there were a thousand generations of such, 
(generations being spoken of so immediately before, viz. 
that he would visit iniquity upon them that hate him, to 
the third and fourth generation; but show mercy to them 
that love him, and keep his commandments, unto a thou- 
sand generations, 7. €. to never so many,) if you will not, 
when now grown up, disavow your fathers’ God, if you 
will avow and own him, and devote yourselves to him ; he 
will be your God, as well as theirs. Here is now the pri- 
vilege due to Abraham’s children, or to the children of 
covenanted parents. God has an early preventive interest 
in them, upon which they may lay their claim to him, as 
their God; if they will but now give up themselves to him, 
and stand to his covenant. But if you will not do so, but 
slight and reject the God of your fathers, then your birth- 
privilege can signify nothing to you; then think not to say 
with yourselves, We have Abraham to our father, in that 
third of Matthew’s Gospel; for God will never want chil- 
dren, he is able of stones to raise up children to Abraham, 
g. d. rathér stones than you. And then, indeed, upon a 
true account, Abraham is none of your father, as our Lord 
Jesus tells the Jews, If you were Abraham’s children, you 
would do the works of Abraham. You doso and so, thus 
did not Abraham, John viii. 39,40. Pray consider what 
Abraham was, and how he lived on earth, like an inhabi- 
tant of heaven, as an heir of the heavenly country: his bu- 
siness was to seek the better country, that is, the heaven- 
ly ; wherefore God was not ashamed to be called his God; 
as in that eleventh to the Heb. ver. 16. But if you will 
go from day to day grovelling in the dust of the earth, this 
did not Abraham. Ifyou will spend your lives in the pur- 
suit of vanity and trifles, this did not Abraham. Thereis 
a great privilege belonging by Gospel grant unto the chil- 
dren of covenanted parents, if they do not forfeit it, by ne- 
glecting and practically disavowing their fathers’ God. 

7. But I further infer hence, that since this compassion 
has a real, though not a principal, hand in the release that 
is given to them that belong to God, in whatsoever way 
they are released, from all their infirmities, and ails, and 
aiflictions in this world ; it very much becomes, and much 
concerns, all the children of Abraham patiently to wait 
for it, in God’s own way. Patiently, I say, in God’s own 
way wait forit. The children of Abraham shall be loosened 
sooner or later, and in one way or other, though very long, 
though so many years bound by such and such afflicting 
distempers. You have a great instance of this kind in 
that daughter of Abraham, whom God hath called away 
from us. In all that long exercise, the main thing she was 
ever wont to insist upon, was, that in all this affliction she 
might gain patience, submission, and instruction. And in 
her later time, when she drew nearer to eternity, was more 
in view of it, that was the great subject wherewith she en- 
tertained herself, and was conversant much with somewhat 
more lately written upon that subject, as by Mr. Shower, 
(now known to most or yen) and by another author. And 
her last entertainment, as I have been told, (as to helps 
from creatures in any such kind,) was the repetition of 
what some of you have heard concerning the Immanuel, 
wherewith she formerly pleased herself, as being, it is 
likely, much habituated in the temper of her spirit-to the 
thoughts of him: that having, by agreement with her pi- 
ous consort, been their motto, » at their first coming toge- 
ther, Immanuel, God with us. 

8. I shall only add one instruction more, to shut up all 
that since our Lord Jesus hath such an agency, and even 
with compassion, in the release of those that de belong to 
him, from their afflicting infirmities; we should all of us 
labour with a due and right frame, and disposition of spirit, 
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to behold any such releasement. It is a great matter to 
be able to behold instances of that kind, witha right frame 
of mind and spirit. If one be released by recovery into 
ease, health, and strength in this world; ’tis easily and 
readily made matter of joy. Is one recovered out of a 
long and languishing sickness? Friends and relations be- 
hold it with great complacency and gladness of heart. 
But if a godly friend be released by dying, truly we can 
hardly make ourselves believe that this is a release, or so 
valuable a release ; so much are we under the government 
of sense, so little doth that faith signify with us, or do its 
part, that is the substance of what we hope for, and the 
evidence of what we see not. No! This is to go with us 
for no release. We look only upon the sensible, 7. e. upon 
the gloomy, part of such a dispensation, when such a one 
is gone, released, set at liberty, (as a bird out of the cage, 
or the snare,) we can hardly tell how to consider it as a 
release, we will not be induced to apprehend itso. There 
are no dispositions, no deportments commonly that suit 
such an apprehension. And oh! how unbecoming and 
incongruous a thing, when Christ is, in that way, about 
releasing such a one, to have a holy soul just upon the 
confines of a glorious blessed eternity, compassed about 
with sighs, sobs, tears, and lamentations. How great an 
incongruity! I have many times thought with myself, the 
love and kindness of friends and relations is very pleasant 
in life, but grievous at death. It is, indeed, in some re- 
spects, a very desirable thing (if God shall vouchsafe it) 
to die with one’s friends about one. It may be, one may 
need some little bodily relief in those last hours; besides 
that, some proper thoughts may be suggested by them, to 
mingle with one’s own. And, if God afford the use of 
reason, and speech, and the supply of his own Spirit, one 
may possibly, in this last juncture, be a means of some 
good to them. One may possibly say that that may abide 
with them, and be of future advantage to them. But in 
other respects, if the related friendly by-standers cannot 
duly temper themselves, if they are apter to receive or do 
more hurt than good, if Christians do not labour to show 
a truly Christian spirit, in such acase; their presence has 
very little eligible in it. And, indeed, the deportment even 
of those that profess Christianity, about their deceasing 
godly friends, is such for the most part, as if the founda- 
tions of all religion were shaken with them, and as if they 
had a design to shake them too, if possible, in such with 
whom they are now to part; as if it were to be called in 
question, whether what God hath said concerning another 
world, and the blessed state of the innumerable and holy 
assembly above, be true or no, or were not doubted to be 
false, and a solemn fiction, invented to delude mortals here 
on earth. 

It is little considered how opposite such a temper of 
spirit, as commonly appears in us, is to the very design of 
- all Christianity. For doth not the whole of Christianity 
terminate upon eternity, and upon another state and world? 
Now do but consider the inconsistencies that are to be 
found in this case, between the carriage and temper of 
many that profess Christianity, and their very profession 
itself. They acknowledge, they own that the design of 
Christ’s appearing here in this world, and of his dying 
upon the cross, was to bring us to God, to bring the many 
sons to glory. They grant that this is not to be done all 
at once, not all ina day; but it is to be done by degrees. 
Here he takes up one, and there another; leaving others 
still to transmit religion, and continue it on to the end of 
time. Sofarthey agree with our common Lord, and seem 
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to approve the divine determinations, in all these steps of 
his procedure. But yet for all this, if they might have their 
own will, Christ should not have one to ascend to him, of 
those for whom he died, and himself ascended to open 
heaven for them, and to prepare a place for their reception, 
as their fore-runner, there. I say, not one to ascend after 
him! for they take up with a general approving of this de- 
sign of his. Very well! say they, it is fitly ordered, bis 
method is wise, and just, and Kind, and let him take 
them that belong to him, when he thinks fit, only let him 
excuse my family; let him take whom he will, only let 
him touch no relation of mine, not my husband, wife, child, 
brother, sister; take whom he will, but let all mine alone. 
I agree to all he shall do well enough, only let him allow 
me my exception. But if every one be of this temper and 
resolution, for themselves and theirs, according to this ten- 
dency and course of things, he shall have none at all to 
ascend ; none to bring with him, when he returns... Those 
that are dead in Jesus, he is to bring with him. No, he 
should be solitary and unattended for all them. They, 
and all their relations, would be immortal upon earth. 
How ill doth this agree and accord with the Christian 
scheme and model of things ? ‘ 

But you will say, What! would I persuade you to be 
indifferent, and not to love and care for your relatives, or 
be unwilling to part withthem? No. Allthat I persuade 
to is, that there be a mixture in your temper, and such a 
mixture, as that the prevailing ingredient therein may agree 
with the stronger and weightier reason. ’Tis not that I 
would have love extinguished among relatives, but I would 
have it moderated and subdued, to that degree as to admit 
of being governed by superior, greater, and nobler con- 
siderations. Do you think Christ did expect or design 
that his disciples should not love him? And yet he tells 
them, John xiv. 28. If you love me, you would rejoice 
that Isay I go to my Father. And who in all this world 
could ever have such a loss, as they of him, dwelling in 
flesh among them? Yet, says he, if you loved me, you 
would rejoice that I say I go to my Father. And when 
the apostle, visibly tending towards death, by the predic- 
tion given concerning him, (Acts xxi. 13.) said to the dis- 
ciples round about him, What mean you to weep, and to 
break my heart? Jam ready, not only to be bound, but to 
die for the name of Jesus; if there had not been a faulty 
excess in the affection they expressed, certainly he would 
not have rebuked it, he would not have blamed what he 
thought not blame-worthy. * 

In short, it were desirable (if God see good) to die 
amidst the pleasant friends and relatives, who were not ill- 
pleased that we lived; that living, and dying, breath might 
mingle, and ascend together in prayers and praises to the 
blessed Lord of heaven and earth, the God of our lives; 
if then we could part with consent, a rational and a joy- 
ful consent. “* 

Otherwise, to die with ceremony, to die amongst the 
fashionable bemoanings and lamentations, as if we de- 
spaired of futurity ! One would say, (with humble submis- 
sion to the Divine pleasure,) Lord! let me rather die 
alone! in perfect solitude! in some unfrequented wood, 
or on the top of some far remote mountain! where none 
might interrupt the solemn transactions between thy glo- 
rious blessed self, and my joyfully departing, self-resign- 
ing soul! 

But in all this we must refer ourselves to God’s holy 

leasure, who will dispose of us, living and dying, in the 
fest, the wisest, and the kindest way. 


A DISCOURSE 


RELATING TO THE MUCH LAMENTED DEATH AND SOLEMN FUNERAL 


OF QUEEN MARY. 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE RACHEL, LADY RUSSEL. 


Mapa, 


I can be at no loss for inducements to prefix your Ladyship’s name to this discourse. I know the subject is grateful to 
you, and. if I only give you the occasion hereby of revolving in your mind this sublime context, you will entertain 
yourself from it, with more enlarged and exalted thoughts, than this discourse, especially confined within so narrow 
limits, can suggest. ; ; - 

And your Ladyship knows so much of the incomparable queen, Eat you can the more easily believe the rest. I 
reckon you, Madam, a great frequenter of that assembly above, to which she is now adjoined. You have, besides the 
greater attractives that are common to all serious Christians, a very peculiar one, to draw your mind often thither. A 
joint-root with you is there by transplantation, and a noble branch, from you both, and in whom two illustrious families 
meet, is, under your care, shooting upwards also. All indeed that have true honour for him, will earnestly covet he 
may be long serviceable to the most valuable purposes, in this world; and that, by the blessing of heaven upon his 
approaching nuptials, (with one from whom may be expected all that so sweet and tender a bud, now beginning to 
open, can promise,) he may, in due time, spread forth many branches, that may flourish here; butit is to be hoped he 


will be found to have a greater mind, than can be confined to so low and little a thing as this earth is. 

The thought may much the better be digested, that terrestrial nuptials will some time end in funerals; if once, by 
God’s prescribed ‘methods, it can be made certain to us also, that those funerals shall end in celestial triumphs. 

Your Ladyship’s eyes (which better serve for heaven than earth) being observedly much directed upward, will give 
aim and direction to theirs, who depend upon you, to look the same way; and withal draw down from thence con- 
tinual blessings upon yourself, and them. Which is the goee desire, and hope of, 

adam, 


Your Ladyship’s most obedient, 
and obliged humble servant, 
J. H. 


; HEBREWS XII. 23. 


--AND TO THE SPIRITS OF JUST MEN MADE PERFECT. 


Ler me invite back your eye totne foregoing words, that 
are in nearer connexion with these. Ver. 22. But ye are 
come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, (ver. 23.) to the general assembly, and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and 
to 4 the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect. 

We have had this last week a public solemnity, that was 
becomingly great and magnificent, upon a sad and mourn- 
ful occasion, the last act of a doleful scene that hath lasted 
many weeks. You know I have taken notice to you (my 
usual hearers) of the first, and saddest, the leading part in 
this tragedy, once and again; nor would I have this last 
to pass us, without some instructive observation and re- 
mark. It will the more instruct us, the less it detains us; 
or if only taking a due (not, I mean, a slight and too 
hasty, but yet a transient) notice of it, we be prompted 
by it to look forward, from what was in its own kind most 
deservedly great, to what is incomparably greater, in a 
more excellent kind. 

In such a funeral solemnity, for so great and excellent a 
personage, there is what may most fitly entertain awhile; 
there is not that which ought finally to terminate a wise 


and a judicious eye. Honours done to the memory of. 
great persons deceased have, by the wisdom of all nations, 
been counted decencies, and even debts; when especially 
the deceased have been sometime, and might have heen 
much longer, public blessings: then indeed it is that such 
rites are most fitly (as they are usually) called justa. But 
we are too prone to be taken only with the mere pomp of 
such spectacles, and, which is the infirmity of our too de- 
generate spirits, to be wholly possessed with fanciful ideas ; 
Acts xxv. 23. as those were intimated to be, which were 
from a spectacle of the same common kind, though on a 
very diverse occasion, by that elegant expression, perk 
moAXiis pavracias, such as do but amuse our imagination 
awhile, but must of course vanish, and cannot stay long 
with us. But we need that somewhat greater, and too 
latent to strike our eye, should another way enter, and 
teach our mind; making such impressions there, as may 
claim an abode, and that ought to remain, and dwell with 
us. You read of a very solemn funeral, Gen. 1. The 
whole country into which the march was made, was amused 
at the state and greatness of that mournful cavalcade, 
wherein ’tis said, ver. 9. there were chariots, and horsemen, 
even a very greatcompany. That which you have many 
of you so lately seen, and no doubt all of you heard of, 
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was a most august funeral solemnity; such as whereof 
less concerned foreign spectators might say, as the Canaan- 
ites by mistake did of that, ver. 11. This is a grievous 
mourning to the Egyptians. 

They were indeed anciently the most celebrated mourn- 
ers, for such as died from amongst them, in all the world, 
in respect of their funeral rites, and of their monuments for 
the dead,* of which they are said to have taken more care 
than of the habitations of the living; accounting these they 
were to inhabit only a short time, but those they reckoned 
their aidiss duces, their eternal habitations. An imagination, 
which how wild soever it were, of the habitations of souls, 
(which only could be supposed capable of being pleased 
with them,) yet implied their belief of their immortality, 
whereof some have, groundlessly, thought them the first 
assertors.b But the Canaanites were, as was intimated, 
mistaken in apprehending that to be chiefly an Egyptian 
mourning. The true Israelites (those that were such in- 
deed) were the true, concerned mourners: The father of 
Israel was dead, as now with us, the mother. A political, 
though not a natural, nor merely an economical one: a 
mother, not in the narrower and more minute, but in the 
larger and most noble sense; not of a single family only, 
but of nations. The Egyptians assisted to make up the 
show in that mourning, but were probably the prepared 
(as their posterity were the active) instruments of the 
slavery and misery of that people; with whom they were 
now seeming sharers in lamentation. Fe 

Ours was a mourning not less grievous than theirs, nor 
more grievous than just to the English nation, i. e. to 
whom the soil and the genius are together native, that are 
not of an Egyptian spirit. Unto which, as things happen, 
(to its power, or to its impotency,) there is a radical innate 
disposition, either to make slaves, or to be such. There 
is a sort of people (as was once said) born to slavery, to 
whom it isa birthright. They have it in their natures, and 
no other state, as he most aptly spake, is agreeable or be- 
coming to them; *Quos non decet esse nise servos. They 
know not what to do with liberty, any more than that silly 
creature that used to haunt the dunghill, with the pearl. 
Therefore they can but suitably value the restorers and 
assertors of it. No irons can be heavier, or less tolerable 
to them, than a generous and a Christian state of freedom. 
Therefore if none else will do them the kind office to put 
them into gentler shackles, they grow so unnaturally cruel, 
as to shackle themselves, in the ignoblest sort of bondage. 
Prov. v. 22. They are held in the cords of their own sins, 
and make the chain, whereby they are to be dragged.a 
Brutish appetites and inclinations are to them severer task- 
masters, than it can ever be in their power to become to 
others. They can themselves, at the utmost, but domineer 
over other men’s externals; but these have subdued their 
wills, and tyrannize in their very minds. 

Thus ’tis with them in relation to their governing, and 
their being governed; and their policy and religion come 
both out of thesame mint. To them this season of sorrow 
is a time of festivity and laughter, who, when they have 
suffered a more monstrous transformation themselves, can 
easily turn the house of mourning into that of mirth, Eccl. 
vii. 4. The wise man tells us what sort of Te they are, 
whose heart is in this latter house; and what is to be 
thought of such mirth and laughter, chap. ii. 2. And in- 
deed without a serious repentance (by which men do 7e- 
sipiscere, or become wise) theirs is like to prove the Sardo- 
nic laughter, a certain prelude to death and ruin. 

But ’tis to be hoped, this sort of men do. dwindle into a 
not much regardable paucity. The current of the nation 
runs against thems which must turn and constrain them to 
fall in with it. For, we had upon the late sad occasion a 
panegyris. We find that word in the introductive part of 
the text, and though-it is more commonly applied to a 
multitude, gathered on other occasions, it disagrees not to 
that orderly great concourse on that mournful occasion, a 
general assembly, that is, a national one, met then on pur- 
pose to mourn; a nation assembled, and mourning in their 
representative. It was decent it should be so, a loss so 
national, so general a sorrow were with no congruity other- 
wise to be represented and expressed. Our mourning was 
therefore by all the estates of the kingdom, the head only 

a Diod. Sic. i. 1. b Herod. Euterp. 
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mourning, with greater and more decent majesty in retire- 
ment, or being (as is usual in solemn mournings) hid and 
covered on that day. So was the whole legislature con- 
cerned in that sorrow, as if it were ordained by statute, or 
as if our mourning were as that for an excelent prince also 
(2 Chron. xxxyv. 25.) by an ordinance in our Israel; and 
as if our tears and lamentations were, as before they were 
by merit, to be also made due by law! Death marched 
In state and triumph that day, the king of terrors took the 
throne, and filled that part which it had made vacant, ha- 
ving plucked away from thence not only so bright an orna- 
ment, but so glorious an instrument, in our government ; 
and all the orders of the realm, as captives, attended the 
chariot of the conqueror. England had lost its delight, its 
pleasant comeliness, and even half its soul. Nothing could 
correspond to such a case, but a national groan, as of a 
half-expiring kingdom, ready almost to breathe its last, and 
give up the ghost. 

It must be confessed, our just tribute to the memory of 
our admirable queen can never be said to be fully paid; 
nor can this discourse leave out occasional reflections that 
may be of this import. But my present design is to en- 
deavour our minds may be drawn upwards, and to make 
that improvement of this most instructive providence, unto 
which this chosen text will direct. Not to entertain you 
with her character, and praises (for it is the same thing to 
characterize, and to praise her:) that part is performed in 
divers excellent discourses, which I have read, as I believe 
many of you have, and I hope with fruit as well as appro- 
bation; and (as there is cause) with great admiration of 
the Divine goodness, that so illustriously shone forth in 
her, and that vouchsafed, so long, to intrust the people of 
England with so rare a jewel, whose lustre was yet ex- 
ceeded by its real virtues. By which also we may make 
our estimate of the displeasure wherewith it is so soon 
withdrawn, and caught away from us, so as to entertain 
the age (as our divine Herbert) with—a mirth but opened, 
and shut wp again—a burning and a shining light, (for so 
she also was in a true sense, and in her proper sphere,) in 
the light whereof we rejoiced but a season. 

But every such providence hath its dark side and its 
bright. View it downward as it looks upon us who re- 
main beneath, and we behold blackness, and darkness, and 
a horrible tempest. Such a state of things we may fear 
our queen hath left unto us who stay below, while we do 
so. Butlook we upon it upwards, whither she is ascended, 
and whither we are professedly tending, and are in some 
sort come, if we be followers of them who through faith 
and patience have inherited the promises; and we find ’tis 
to mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect. And 
hither (that we may fetch instruction out of terror, out of 
the eater meat, and life out of death) let us bend and apply 
ourselves. 

We have had a mournful sad solemnity and assembly, 
though decently pompous and great; England’s glory clad 
in sables, and glittering ina cloud. But now let us lift up 
our eye, and endeavour it may penetrate through this dark- 
ness, and behold the glorious spectacle which this context 
presents us with. Funeral solemnities, even for pious and 
holy persons, and that were of greatest use in the world, 
are dull and gloomy spectacles, if they are only considered 
in their retrospection, without prospect; or if they only 
solemnize their exit out of this world of ours, but be 
understood to have no reference to their ascent and entrance 
into the regions of immortality and bliss above. And, 
without this, we see ourselves outdone by the Egyptians 
themselves, wilh whom their funeral apparatus had refer- 
ence to a subsequent immortality. _ i 

These words areallusive, and promiscuously refer, partly 
to things known and famous among the Greeks, but are 
more principallyaccommodated to theseChristianIsraelites, 
or Hebrews, to whom they are writ (and in a scheme of 
speech, familiar and well known to them) have respect to 
their passage out of Egypt (as the 3d and 4th chapters of 
this epistle also have) towards the land of their promised 
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inheritance, whereof the remains of their venerable ances- 
tor and head, holy Jacob, or Israel, had by divine instinct 
and direction, in that mentioned solemn funeral procession, 
been conveyed before, to take a sort of typical and pro- 
phetical prepossession of it for them. They are in the 
whole a figure, an allegory, which is expounded, Gal. ili. 
In their way to their terrestrial Canaan, this people come 
to mount Sinai. The emblem of their Jewish church 
state, under rigorous severities, which they were to pass 
from; and soshallwe. The text expresses what they were 
come and were tending to, the representation whereof hath 
a double reference, intermediate to the state and constitu- 
tion of the Christian church, and final to the heavenly 
state; the former being both a resemblance and some de- 
gree of the latter. ; 

Ye are come (saith he) to mount Sion, the seat of the 
sacred temple, the shechinah, the habitation of the Divine 
presence, not ambulatory, as the tabernacle was, while they 
were journeying through the wilderness, but the fixed 
residence of the eternal King, where the order of worship 
was to be continued, to the fulness of time; as afterwards 
in the Christian church it was tobe permanent and un- 
changed to the end of time; and in the heavenly state 
unalterable and eternal. And here, in opposition to the 
case at mount Sinai, where the people were to stay beneath 
the mount,° (whereas they were to go up to the house of 
God, on mount Sion,) they are now to ascend, and be higher 
than heaven, as their glorious Head and Lord is said to 
be, Heb. vii. 26. to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to signify the vicinity wherein God will have 
his people be to him, as Jerusalem was to Sion, their 
houses and dwellings being near to his own, the city to 
the templet And this passage may also look back upon 
their former state; whereas they had heretofore nothing 
but wilderness, they had now a city. To which that also 
agrees, Heb. x.16. Their earlier progenitors were wander- 
ers and strangers even in Canaan itself, but now God had 
prepared for them a city in the heavenly Canaan, as before 
he did in the earthly. But lest their minds should stay in 
the external sign, he lets them know he means the heavenly 
Jerusalem, 7. e. the Christian church, which was the king- 
dom of heaven begun; and heaven itself, as being that 
kingdom, in its final and consummate state. To an in- 
numerable company of angels, pvpedcr, which, though in 
the singular it signifies a definite number, being here put 
plurally, may well be understood to signify indefinitely a 
numberless multitude: or whereas some selected squa- 
drons might only attend the solemnity of giving the law 
at mount Sinai, here is the whole heavenly host, whose 
stated office it is to guard the church below, and worship 
the Majesty of heavenabove. To the general assembly, the 
mav4yvors the glorious consessus of all orders of blessed 
spirits; which as it may be supposed constant, at all times, 
so is as supposable to be more frequented and solemn at 
some, and whither any may resort, as quick as the glance 
of an eye or a thought; and perhaps do at appointed 


seasons, so as to make more solemn appearances before the | 


throne of God, as the laws and usages of that blessed 
world shall require. And we may well understand here an 
allusion to the appointed times, at which there was a resort 
from all parts of Judea to Jerusalem; and as in the 
Christian church are, at set seasons, more numerous and 
solemn assemblies. Here may also be an allusion to the 
Panathenaica, the more general conventions of all the 
people of Athens, upon some solemn oecasions, which were 
wont to be called ravfyvpes. These can be referred to but 
as faint resemblances and shadows (whether they were the 
Jewish or the Grecian assemblies) of this universal con- 
vention, that fills the vast expanse of heaven; in compa- 
rison whereof not only this little earth of ours, but the 
whole vortice to which it belongs, can be considered but 
as a very minute spot or point. The inhabitants that 
people those immense, pure, and bright regions, in their 
grand, stated, solemn assembly, make the term to which 


holy souls, ascending from among us, are continually. 


coming. And here with what ineffable pleasure must these 

pure celestial intelligences, all filled with light, wisdom, 

life, benignity, love, and joy, converse with one another; 

behold, reverence, love, worship, and enjoy their sovereign 
e ’Avwrepot Tov ovpayov. Chrys. ia loc, 
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Lord, displaying his glory perpetually before them, and 
making his rich immense goodness diffuse itself, and flow 
in rivers of pleasure most copiously among them! 

The church of the first-born written in heaven. These 
all constitute but one church, of whatsoever orders those 
blessed spirits are. And they are all said to be first-born, 
the church here meant consisting only of such, in whom 
the divine life, or the holy living image of God, hath place; 
they having all the privileges which did belong to the first- 
born, the inheritance, the principality, and the priesthood: 
for all God’s sons are also heirs, Rom. viii. 17. And they 
are all made kings and priests, (Rev. i. 6.) having all 
their crowns, which they often cast down before the su- 
preme King; and their employment being perpetual obla- 
tion of praise, adoration, and all possible acknowledgments 
tohim. They are all of excellent dignity, and every one 
enrolled so that none have a place there, by oversight, 
casualty, or intrusion. We must here understand an al- 
lusion to what citizens need not be told, the known custom 
of registering such as were civitate donati, or made free. 

And to God the Judge of all. ‘This may have reference 
to that office of the judge in the olympic concertations, to 
whom it belonged to determine who were victors, and to 
whom the garlands or crowns were justly due. Here the 
privilege is, that they whose cause is to be tried, are sure 
of righteous judgment, and that they may approach the 
enthroned Majesty of heaven itself. None of them are 
denied liberty of access to the throne of glory above, as in 
the Christian church none are to the throne of grace below. 

And to the spirits of just men made perfect. This 
shows they all make but one church, even such spirits as 
have dwelt in flesh, being received into the communion of 
those whose dwelling never was with flesh. And, in the 
mean time, those that yet continue in these low earthly 
stations, as soon as the principles of the divine life have 
place in them, belong, and are related, to that glorious 
community; for they are said to be already come thereto, 
and all together compose but one family. For there is but 
one paterfamilias, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is said to be named, Ephes. ili. 15. Now for 
the encouragement of Christians unto a faithful perseye- 
rance, through all the difficulties of this their present con- 
flicting, imperfect state, is this glorious representation made 
of the blessed issue their labours and sufferings shall have 
at last. Whither they shall be gathered at the finishing of 
their course, and how God-like, how worthy of himself, the 
end shall be, into which he will run up all things, when the 
state of probation and preparation is over with his intelli- 
gent creatures, and the stable, permanent, eternal state 
comes to take place; which, because it is final, can admit 
no more changes, and because it is perfect, can no more 
need any. Hither Christians are to come, and in some 
sense the sincere are said to be come already. And now 
upon this part of the term of their access, viz. that they 
are come to “the spirits of the just made perfect,” we are 
to stay awhile, and shall consider, 

I. The perfection the spirits of the just do finally arrive 
to, in their future state. 

II. In what sense sincere Christians, in their present 
state, can be said to be come to them, who are so made 
perfect. 

I. For the former of these, we may easily admit this 
being made perfect to be an agonistical phrase, as some of 
great note and worth have expounded it; and unto which 
that in the beginning of this chapter, of running the race 
set before us, (q. d. the way laid out between the lines on 
each hand,) doth plainly lead us. But it should hereupon 
be remote from us to think, that a mere relative dignity, or 
any external honours, are the things we must principally 
understand to be conferred, or which these adepti must be 
now thought to have obtained. ’Tis a real, inward, sub- 
jective perfection, by which they all become most excellent 
creatures, that must be chiefly meant. Perfection, taken in 
the moral sense, doth, in the language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, contain a threefold gradation. 

First, At the lowest, sincerity; as when our Saviour pro- 
poses to that querist, Matt. xix.21. If he would be per- 
fect, to sell all he had, and give to the poor, following him, 
with the expectation of no other recompense but of a trea- 

f 'Exet epnos cvrava rods. Yd. ibid, 
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sure in heaven. Ifa man’s soul be not in a disposition to 
comport with such terms, wpon a sufficient signification of 
our Lord’s pleasure, that he shall now do so; or if at any 
time this be the case, that he must either forego all this 
world, and ‘even life itself; or else renounce Christ and 
Christianity ; he is not yet in a right posture toward his 
last end. He hath not taken the Lord for his God, and 
best good ; his heart more strongly adheres to this present 
world. But if he have arrived hither, which is his first 
step, resolving upon his true and right end, which he will 
supremely pursue, against whatsoever competition of.less 
valuable things; he is now, in the lowest sense, perfect, 
2. e. a resolved, thorough Christian. e 

Secondly, An eminent improvement, greater maturity in 
divine knowledge, and all other Christian virtues. As 
when the apostle, blaming the slower progress of the Chris- 
tian Hebrews, chap. v. 13, 14, that they were yet so un- 
skilful in the word of righteousness, and only capable of 
milk, not the strong meat fit for persons come to a more 
grown age, nor had their senses as yet well exercised, &c. 
he exhorts them, chap. vi. 1. leaving the first principles of 
the Christian doctrine, to go on to perfection. 

The third is the consummate state of a Christian ; so isa 
perfect man expounded by being come to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. That state, to which 
all gifts given by our ascended, conquering, crowned Re- 
deemer ; the whole Gospel, the apostolate, the entire mi- 
nistry, the whole frame and constitution of the Christian 
church, all evangelical truths and institutions, with what- 
soever illuminations and influences we can suppose super- 
added to all these, have ultimate and final reference. And 
the state to which all shall come, (Eph. iv. 8—13.) is 
this most perfect state, in respect whereof the apostle says 
of himself, that he had not yet attained, nor was already 
perfect, Phil. iii. 12. I do not reckon the mere natural 
perfection, either of the inner or outer man, to be here ne- 
cessarily excluded ; but that the moral is chiefly intended, 
and of that the ultimate consummative degrees, still re- 
serving room for such additions as will follow the final 
judgment. 

And I doubt ’tis not enough considered, how much the 
felicity of the future state depends upon such perfection of 
the subject of it. Concerning the object of felicity, we are 
agreed it can be no other than the blessed God himself, the 
all-comprehending good, fully adequate to the highest and 
most enlarged reasonable desires. But the contemperation 
of our faculties to the holy, blissful object, is so necessary 
to our satisfying fruition, that without that we are no more 
capable thereof, than a brute of the festivities of a quaint 
oration, or a stone of the relishes of the most pleasant meats 
and drinks. ‘That meetness, which the apostle speaks of, 
Col.i.12. Tobe partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light ; is of no small importance to our participation itself. 

We are too apt to fill our minds with ideas of a heaven 
made up of external, out-side glories, forgetting we must 
have the kingdom of God within us, hereafter, in its perfect, 
as well as here, in its initial state; a kingdom that consists 
in righteousness, first, a universal holy rectitude of all our 
powers ; then consequently in peace, and joy. The perfect 
cure of all the distempers of our spirits, and a confirmed 
most perfectly happy temper, is of most absolute necessity 
to the blessedness of the heavenly state ; and without it 

‘any imagined external glory will signify no more to our 
satisfaction, than rich and gorgeous apparel can give the 
desired content and ease to an ulcerous diseased body; or 
(as the Smoralist speaks) a diadem to an aching head, a gay 
slipper to a pained foot, or a gold ring to a sore finger. 
Let a soul be supposed actually adjoined to that glo- 
rious assembly and church above, that is yet unacquainted 
with God, strange, and disaffected to him, alienated from 
the divine life, still carnally minded, loving most, and look- 
ing back with a lingering eye toward, this present world 
and state of things, full of pride, haughtiness, and self-mag- 
nifying thoughts, of envy, wrath, hatred, contentiousness, 
deceit, guilefulness, and dissimulation, filled with ravenous 
lusts, and inordinate, insatiable desires after impossible 
things; such a soul will only seem to have mistaken its 
way, place, state, and company, and can only be a fit asso- 
ciate for devils, and infernal spirits. Its condition would 
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be equally uneasy to itself, and all about it; the outrage of 
its own lusts and passions would create to it a hell, in the 
midst of heaven, and be to it as a thousand devils, both 
for wickedness, and for torment. 

But to give you a summary of this internal perfection of 
the spirits of just men, in their most perfect state, I cannot 
give you a fuller and more comprehensive oné than is ex- 
pressed in those few words, 1 Johniii.3. We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. Where are two things 
conjoined, that together express the perfect state of these 
blessed spirits—likeness to God, and the vision of him. 

And these two are so connected, as to admit of a two- 
fold reference each to other; either that this likeness to 
God be considered as preparative for the vision of him, and 
so that the latter words be considered as an argument of 
the former, viz. that because it is designed we shall live in 
the perpetual vision of God, it is therefore necessary we 
should be like him, without which we ean be no way ca- 
pable of sucha sight, or of beholding so bright a glory. Or 
else, that the vision of God be perpetually productive of 
this likeness to him; and so that the latter words be un- 
derstood not only to contain an argument, whence we may 
conclude this likeness must be, but also to express the im- 
mediate cause by which it is. As the form of expression 
will admit either of these references, so I doubt not the na- 
ture of the thing will require that we take them in both. 
There could be no such vision of God as is here meant, if 
there were not some previous likeness to him, in our former 
state. And when, in our final state, we are first admitted 
to that beatific glorious vision, by that means, we may 
reasonably understand will ensue the perfection of that 
likeness. Whereof also it is to be considered, that vision 
(which spoken of the mind is knowledge) must not only be 
taken for a cause, but a part; for the image of God is at 
first renewed (and with equal reason must be supposed at 
last perfected) in knowledge, Col. iii. 10. 

This image or likeness of God therefore, if we consider 
the natural order of working upon an intelligent subject, 
must, as to that part of it which hath its seat in the mind or 
understanding faculty, be caused by the immediate irra- 
diation of the divine light and glory upon that, and be the 
cause of the rest. But both together are the inherent sub- 
jective perfection of these blessed spirits of the just, and 
comprehend all that belongs to this their moral perfection ; 
the latter being itself also virtually comprehended in the 
former. 

The vision of God therefore, or their perfect knowledge 
of him, with whom they must ever have most of all to do, 
as the principal object cf their fruition and enjoyment, 
must be the primary and the leading thing in this their 
perfection , for no doubt it is that perfection which directly 
concerns their ultimate satisfaction and blessedness, which 
is here intended, with which their eternal employment is 
most conjunct and complicated, as we shall after see. They 
enjoy and adore the same blessed object at once, and in 
doing the one, do the other. And besides the knowledge of 
him there must be by his beams, and in his light, (Psalm 
xxxvi. 9.) the perfect knowledge of all that it isneedful or 
requisite they should know; without which, since all their 
enjoyments in the heavenly state must be in their first rise 
intellectual, ’twould be impossible they should ever per- 
fectly enjoy any thing at all. And that this perfection of 
just men’s spirits is intended to be summarily comprehend- 
ed in the perfection of their knowledge, is more than inti- 
mated, by that series of discourse which we find, 1 Cor. 
xiii.9—12. The apostle, comparing the imperfection of our 
present, with the perfection of our future state, sums up all 
in this, That we know now but in part, and that then we 
shall know as we are known. But the perfection of this 
knowledge he seems more to state in the manner of know- 
ing, than in the extent and compass of the things known. 
That in this latter respect it may admit of increase, they 
cannot doubt who consider the finite capacity of a created 
mind, and the mighty advantages we shall have for con- 
tinual improvement, both from the clear discovery of 
things, in that bright and glorious light, and from the re- 
ceptiveness of our enlarged and most apprehensive minds. 
But that state can admit of no culpable ignorance, nor of 
any that shall more infer infelicity, than clude sin. 
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Therefore now to speak more distinctly, We take this 
perfection of the spirits of the just to be principally meant 
of their moral perfection, such as excludes all sin, and all 
misery ; as morality comprehends and connects together 
sanctity, the goodness of the means, and felicity, the 
goodness of the end; the former most directly, but most 
certainly, inferring the latter. If therefore we say this is 
their sinless perfection, we say all that the case requires. 
In that it is said to be the perfection of spirits, it must in- 
deed suppose all that natural perfection which belongs to 
such a sort of creatures, as such, in their own kind. But 
inasmuch as the specification is added, (of the just,) ’tis 
their moral perfection, or most perfectly holy rectitude, 
from which their blessedness is inseparable, that seems 
ultimately intended. But now whereas this their ultimate 
perfection hath been said to be virtually contained and 
summed up in knowledge, we are hereupon to consider 
how this may appear to be a complete summary of allsuch 
perfection. And nothing can more evidently appear, if 
you join together—the true matter or object, and right 
manner or nature, of this knowledge. 

1. The true and proper object of it must be, not omne 
scibile, but whatsoever they can be obliged or concerned to 
know, or that is requisite to their duty and felicity; all 
that les within their compass, as they are creatures, that 
in such a distinct sphere, or in their own proper order, are 
to correspond to the ends of their creation, 2. e. to glorify 
the Author of their beings, and be happy in him. Infinite 
knowledge belongs not to them, is not competent to their 
nature, nor necessary either to their employment, or to 
their blessedness, in the heavenly state. Whatsoever 
knowledge is requisite to these ends, will be included in 
this their final perfection. ; 

It is, by the way, to be observed how this matter is ex- 
pressed, made perfect, which signifies our arriving to this 
perfection out of an imperfect state. We were created 
with an original perfection, sufficient to a state of proba- 
tion. By our apostacy we became sinfully imperfect, all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God, Rom. 
iii. 23. We have been put upon a new trial by our Re- 
deemer. Their perfection, who have run ont their course, 
is, by the grace of God, and by his methods, restored, and 
improved to its just piteh. They are now, their trial being 
over, set ina consummate rectitude towards the ends of 
their creation ; and herein are endowed with all the know- 
ledge they need, viz. of such things as, in reference to 
those ends, they can any way be concerned with. 

With the blessed God himself they are most of all con- 
cerned, for him they are eternally to adore and enjoy. 
Therefore that their perfection should be virtually included 
in divine knowledge, is congruous to the state of their case, 
and to the language of the Holy Scriptures; which ex- 
presses their most perfect state by the vision of God, in 
the mentigned 1 John iii. 2. and Matt. v. 8. Heb. xii. 14, 
&c. Whigh phrase is not borrowed from the sight of the 
eye, and transferred to that of the mind, at random, or 
without (most probable) design, It most aptly signifies 
the great fagility of this knowledge, that it is not toilsome, 
there is little labour in it, ’tis not such as requires great 
pains; itis but intuition, not a cautious, wary ratiocina- 
tion, wherein we use to be very solicitous, lest we draw 
any irregulay or untrue consequences. We do very easily, 
and on the sudden, without suspicion, or fear of error, 
only behold what is offered to our view. This is a great 
perfection of mind with these blessed spirits, to be capable 
of knowing the greatest things so easily and so soon, to 
know by seeing. And their aptness hereto is a moral per- 
fection, for the clearness of the discovery infers their greater 
obligation to attend, and not to divert from what shall cost 
them so little. The blessed Giod’s manifestation of him- 
self, in that brightest and most glorious light, is not only 
evidently supposed, for in his light only can we see light, 
(Psal. xxxvi. 9.) but it is emphatically expressed in the 
before-mentioned text, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. of seeing face to 
face ; which signifies, on his part, gracious vouchsafement, 
his offering his blessed face to view, that he hides it not, 
nor turns it away, as here sometimes he doth, in just dis- 
pleasure. And his face means even his most conspicuous 
glory, such as, in this state of mortality, ’twould be mortal 
to us to behold; for no man, not so divine a man as 
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Moses himself, could see his face and live. And it signi- 
fies, on their part who are thus made perfect, their applying 
and turning their face towards his, viz. that they see not 
casually, or by fortuitous glances, but eye to eye, by direct 
and most voluntary intuition; which therefore, on their 
part, implies moral perfection, the will directing and com- 
manding the eye, and upon unexpressible relishes of joy 
and pleasure forbidding its diversion, holds it steady and 
intent. Here our ignorance of God is culpable, being 
voluntary, not liking to retain him in our knowledge, Rom. 
i.28 There our knowledge is inculpable and sinless, 
being chosen, purposed, and always, principally, for its 
most proper ends, the perfect adoration and fruition of the 
blessed object we so fixedly behold, and so earnestly covet 
to know. : . 
’Tis also fit to be noted, that the very fruition of the ~ 
blessed God itself, which the Holy Scripture mcludes in 
our vision of him, is not only our very blessedness itself, 
but it is our duty too. It is a thing enjoined us, and com- 
prehended in that first and great commandment, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and soul, 
and might, and mind; which who can perfeetly do, with- 
out a complacential acquiescence, and final rest of their 
will in him, as the best, the most perfect, and all-compre- 
hending good? And hereupon, though we are wont to 
distinguish our glorifying God, and enjoying him; they 
are most manifestly coincident, and but notionally dis- 
tinet. For in this our fruitive acquiescence of-will in him 
stands our highest veneration, our most practical, most 
significant acknowledgment and testimony concerning him, 
as the highest, the most complete, and most absoiutely 
perfect good; in that we seek no further, but take up our 
final rest in him. This is to give him the proper glory: of 
his Godhead, to glorify him as God. And therefore this 
being the fullest sense of that great and summary eom- 
mand, it is only a commanding us to be happy. As, on 
the other hand, the misery of the intelligent creature is his 
greatest and most injurious iniquity, an aversion of will 
from the blessed God, a testimony against him as none of 
the best good, and the greatest indignity which created 
nature can put upon him, who is goodness itself. *Thus, 
then is the knowledge or vision of God, even as it is frui- 
tive, a moral perfection. But the divine knowledge, more 
at large, of these holy spirits, though it be principally con- 
versant about God, as its noblest object, excludes not 
their applying their minds to other objects too, according 
to their concernment with them. And yet, * 
2. How aptly this perfection is included in such know- 
ledge, will further appear, if you consider the manner of 
knowing, or the special nature and kind of this vision or 
knowledge, viz. that itis not that slight, ineffectual, merely 
notional, insipid knowledge, which unregenerate minds are 
now wont to have of the most evident truths ; viz. that, for 
instance, that God is the most excellent, the most perfect, 
the most desirable, as well as the most adorable good; 
which knowledge, because it answers not the true end of 
divine knowledge, is called ignorance; whereupon they 
are said to be alienated from the life of God, through the 
ignorance that is in them, Ephes. iv. 18. But that igno- 
rance is paraphrased by blindness of heart, 7. e.a most per- 
fectly voluntary and chosen ignorance, founded in aversion 
of will. And elsewhere, (Jer: ix. 3—6.) by a refusing 
to know God, a saying to him, Depart from us, we desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways, Job xxi. 14. Whereupon 
the light that is in such is said to be very darkness, and 
then how great is that darkness! Matt. vi. 23. _.,, ; 
This knowledge, or vision, now in perfection, is most ‘ 
deeply and inwardly penetrative, efficacious, and transform- 
ing, admits a light which spreads and transfuses itself 
through the whole soul. So it is, at first; in every truly 
regenerate spirit ; whereby such a one is begotten into the 
Divine likeness, his image is impressed upon it, which, as 
hath been noted, is said to be renewed in owledge, Col. 
ili. 10. So that, as by solemn message to the sons of men 
God is declared to be pure light, 1 John i. 5. This then ig 
the message which we have heard of him, and declare to 
you, that God is light, and with him is no darkness at 
all. And as he is the original, the paternal light, the 
Father of lights, James i. 17.) so they that are born of him 
are said to be light itself, and the children of light. Ye 
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were darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord; walk as 
children of light, Eph. v. 8, And they are therefore said, 
as the sons of God, to shine as lights, (Phil. ii. 15.) or re- 
quired to do so; for the words bear either form. hls so 
energetical, efficacious light, is, in the mentioned texts, 
manifestly intended to connote holiness; as it doth also, 
Rom. xiii. 12. which the antithesis there shows, works 
of darkness, and armour of light; and in many other 
* places. : ay 

Accordingly the whole, even of practical religion and 
godliness, is in the Holy Scriptures expressed by the 
knowledge of God, 2 Chron. xxx. 22. "Tis signified to 
be in its own nature sanctifying, and inconsistent with 
prevailing sin, (1 Cor. xv. 34.) in which they that live are 
therefore said to be.destitute of it, who are also upon the 
same account said not to have had any sight of God; 3 
John,.ver. 11. He that sinneth (the word is, 6 caxororay, a 
doer, or worker, of sin) hath net seen God. The light 
which this vision of God receives, must much more, in 
the perfected spirits of the just, be supposed so prevalent 
and victoriotts, as quite to have chased away and expelled 
all remainders of this impure darkness. Every such spi- 
rit is therefore become as it were an orb of purest, most 

‘operative, and lively light, an intellectual and self-actu- 
ating sun, full of fervour and motive power, besides mere 
light. Whereupon whatsoever this light and knowledge 
discovers it is fit for such a soul to be, it is; and fit for it 
to do, it can:never fail to do it. 

Therefore the making of such spirits perfect must be 
understood, in greatest part, to consist in restoring the or- 
der of their faculties towards each other ; which was bro- 
ken by the apostacy to that degree, and they so debilitated 
and become so languid, so impotent and enfeebled, that 
neither could the one faculty lead, nor the other follow. 


Whence light, even about the most practical and the most. 


important matters imaginable, true notions, right senti- 
ments, signified no more to command, to govern, to form 
and direct the inclinations and motions of the soul; than 
if, as to all its sentiments about these matters, you did put 
false instead of true, wrong instead of right, most absurd, 
most impossible, instead of most congruous, most neces- 
sary. Take, for instance, the idea of God, let it be sup- 
posed to comprehend (as every one grants it doth, whe- 
ther he acknowledge his existence or no) all conceivable, 
_ all possible excellencies; that it means an infinite, eter- 
nal, ever-living, self-subsisting being, most perfectly in- 
telligent, wise, true, holy, righteous, powerful, and blessed, 
the original of life, being, and blessedness to the creation, 
aceording to the several kinds, natures,.and capacities of 
his creatures, the supreme and sovereign Lord of all, to 
whom it belongs to govern and dispose of what he hath 
made, of most immense and abounding goodness and be- 
nignity, most bountiful to the indigent, compassionate to 
the miserable, reconcileable to the guilty, propitious to the 
penitent, most complacentially kind, with. highest delight, 
to the holy and the good, severe only to: the obstinately 
impeniient and implacable, that will by no means or me- 
thods be reclaimed. ; fk ean ae 
Take we, again; ‘from hence the measures by which we 
are’'to judge what ought to be the dispositions and deport- 
ments of his reasonable creatures towards him; that they 
be entirely composed and made up of love, reverence, 
humility, dependance, devotedness, subjection, gratitude, 
and adoration. And suppose we that, in-the theory, this 
be, as it generally is, admitted and acknowledged as the 
just and-most regular consequence of the former. And 
let us again iy des? that we being made after his image, 
which in the natural part remains, and is still common to 
mankind; and as to the moral part, is restored in all that 
are regenerate and born of God. And that therefore we 
ought to love universally all mankind, to wish and do well 
fo them, as to ourselves; and no more to injure any man, 
than we would destroy, pull in pieces, or offer violence to 
our own life and being. And that we ought, with a more 
peculiar delectation, to embrace and love all holy and 
good men, without other distinction, than as any appear 
more to excel in goodness. g 
Our light about these things is soclear, they are so little 
disputable, and so difficult it isto form any argument to the 
; . h Blessednese of the Righteous. 
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contrary ; that few ever set themselves, by any explicit or 
formed thoughts, to oppose or contend against them. It 
is not (at least, not generally)so much as attempted to dis- 
prove them, or assert contrary principles in opposition to 
them, Therefore that the dispositions and common prac- 
tice of men do so little agree with these principles, is not 
that their notions are herein doubtful, but spiritless; their 
light is not uncertain, but weak and impotent. And here- 
upon their knowledge signifies as little to its proper end, 
as if their apprehensions touching these things were none 
at all, or quite contrary to what they are. 

They as much neglect and slight the blessed God, or 
decline to be concerned with him, as if they denied all the 
things of him which his idea contains; or as if they af- 
firmed all the things of him, which it most directly ex- 
cludes. They shun, they fly from him, as if they thought 
him the worst of beings, while they acknowledge him the 
best and most excellent good; disobey, and affront him, as 
if they thought he had no right to rule them, while they 
confess him the sovereign Lord of all the world. And 
steer their course both towards him, and one another, in 
as direct repugnancy to his rules, as if they thought them 
all transversed ; and that the most opposite system of laws 
and precepts were given them, by some undoubted autho- 
rity, to regulate all their practice. 

It would amaze a thinking man that all this should be 
so! that intelligent creatures, that the reasonable, living, 
immortal spirits of men, should be sunk to so low a pitch 
of degeneracy and vileness! But much more, that it be- 
ing so apparently thus, it should be so seldom reflected 
on! that men are not afraid of themselves! that they ap- 
pear not as so many frightful monsters, each in their own 
eyes! That they consider not, What are these faculties 
for? Why have I such notions of truth in my mind ? why 
have.I a will whereby to choose, resolve, act, and be ac- 
cordingly? What a distorted misshapen creature is this 
soul of mine; every thing in me running counter to right 
and fit! Whatever hath thus fatally perverted all their 
powers, hath stupified them too; so as not only not to find 
fault, but to applaud and be well pleased with themselves 
for all this. pear: - 

But now shall we take our advantage from hence, to 
conceive and be enamoured of the rectitude, the amiable- 
ness of this most excellent state of the perfected spirits of 
the just! Now doth comely order succeed, instead of the 
most horrid deformity ; distorted limbs are set right, the 
ligaments and connexion of the disjointed faculties to each 
other are restored; and whatsoever the enlightened mind 
suggests as fit and due, presently obtains. No complaint 
remains of seeing what is better, and doing what is worse; 
or that when good should be done, evil is present. There 
is nothing but perfect regularity, harmony, and agreement. 
All things move smoothly, and with constant equability 
and decorum. Right dictates of the leading faculty, and 
ready compliance of such as are to follow, make with 
them a perpetual, even, and uninterrupted course. 

Likeness to God, therefore, in every other just respect, 
certainly ensues, upon such preceding knowledge of him ; 
for the kind and nature of that knowledge being, as it ought 
to he, powerfu!, vigorous, transforming of the whole soul, 
and the will ductile and compliant ; agreeable impressions 
do most certainly take place. As now, beholding 
we are changed, 2 Cor. iii. 18. Much more in that state 
where the injected divine beams are so strong and vivid, 
and the receptive disposition so prompt, free, apt, and fa- 
cile. Therefore to be made like God, is to be made per- 
fect according to the ultimate intendment of these words. 
The vision, or knowledge of God, in the heavenly state, 
being never intended for idle, ineffectual speculation; as 
this perfection is not otherwise to be understood, than with 
reference to the ends we were made for; that we may be 
immediately capable of and apt for everlasting adoration, 
and fruition of the blessed God, in a joint and most full 
consent and communion with the general assembly, the 
whole community of all the blessed spirits besides, whose 
eternal work and delight this will be. 

This likeness to God must yet be understood with ex- 
' ception to the divine peculiarities, as hath been elsewhere 
| shownh (whither we now refer only to save the labour of 
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transcribing.) In respect of wnich peculiarities, also, there 
must be, on our part, a correspondency, 2. e. a likeness 
with allowance for necessary disagreement; as betweena 
seal and the impression, where what is convex in the one, 
is hollow in the other, and yet otherwise like, z. e. corres- 
pondent to each other too. So the case is between the 
blessed God’s all-sufficient fulness, and our receptive emp- 
tiness; between his supremacy, and our subjection. In 
respect to other things, common to him and us, with the 
rest of those happy. spirits that inhabit the regions of light 
and bliss, spirituality itself, life and vigour, knowledge, 
wisdom, holiness, love, serenity, benignity, mercy, peace, 
and joy, there is a nearer resemblance ; these things pass- 
ing under the same name with him, and with us, but with 
the infinite inequality still of God and creature. 

Now let us here give ourselves leave to pause awhile, 
and contemplate those innumerable multitudes of pure and 
happy creatures, perfected, or ever perfect spirits, that in- 
habit and replenish those ample spacious regions above, 
the vast, (and to us, or to any thought of ours,) immense, 
and endless tracts of light and glory. Consider them 
every one composed and made up of lively light, and love, 
as we are told God is light, 1 John i. 5. and God is love, 
ch. iv. v. 16. Consider them all as most intelligent and 
knowing creatures, even of the most profound and hidden 
mysteries, that here were wont to perplex and puzzle the 
most inquisitive mind ; ignorant of nothing, or apt tocom- 
prehend any thing, needful and pleasant to be known, or 
lawful to be inquired into; curious to know nothing use- 
less, or unlawful; most perfectly wise creatures, prudent 
sages, endowed with aself-governing wisdom, so as easily, 
without a vexatious solicitude and anxiety, but with a 
noble freedom, to order and command all their thoughts, 
appetitions, actions, and deportments towards God, them- 
selves, and one another, suas never to be guilty of mistake 
or error, in any motion of mind or will; never to omit any 
thing in its season, or do any thing out of season. Con- 
sider them whether in solemn assembly, (which may be 
stated and perpetual; by successively appointed numbers 
for ought we know,) or diverting and retiring, or faring to 
and fro, as inclination, with allowance, or command, may 
‘direct. Yet all every where full of God, continually re- 
ceiving the vital, satisfying, glorious communications of 
the every-where present, self-manifesting Deity; all full 
of reverence and most dutiful love tothe eternal Father of 
spirits, his eternal Son and Spirit; all formed into perpe- 
tual, lowliest, and most grateful adoration, with highest 
delight and pleasure; all apprehensive of their depending 
state, and that they owe their all to that fulness which fill- 
eth all in all. Every one in his own eyes a self-nothing, 
having no separate divided interest, sentiment, will, or in- 
clination. Every one continually self-consistent, agreeing 
with himself, ever free of all self-displeasure, never finding 
any cause, or shadow of a cause, for any angry self-reflec- 
tion upon any undue thought or wish in that their present, 
perfect state; though not unmindful what they were, or 
might have been, and ascribing their present state and 
stability to the grace of God, and dedicating their all to 
the praise and glory of that most free and unaccountable 
grace; all well assured, and unsuspiciously conscious, 
with unexpressible satisfaction, of their acceptance with 
God, and placing with the fullest sense and relish their 
very life.in his favour. All full of the most complacen- 
tial benignity towards one another, counting each one’s 
felicity his own, and every one’s enjoyments being accord- 
ingly multiplied ‘so many thousand-fold, as he apprehends 
every one as perfectly pleased and happy as himself. 

Let but any one recount these things with himself, as he 
easily may, with far greater enlargement of thoughts, ma- 
ny more such things as these; and he needs not be at a 
loss for a notion of this perfect state of the spirits of the 
just. And for further confirmation, as well as for a some- 
what more distinct and explicit conception hereof, let it be 
moreover considered, What was the undertaking and de- 
sign of our Redeemer, to whom the next words direct our 
eye: And to Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, &c. He was to be the restorer 
of these once lost, apostate spirits, and besides reconciling 
them to God by his blood, that speaks better things than 
that of Abel, was to impart his own Spirit to them; and 
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by the tenor of that new testament, or covenant, where- 
of he was Mediator, was not only to procure that their 
sins and iniquities should be remembered no more; but 
that the divine laws should be put in their minds, and 
written in their hearts, ch. viii. 10,12. They are there- 
fore, by the blood of the everlasting covenant, to be made 
perfect, (ch. xiii. 20, 21.) in every good work todo his will, 
having all that wrought in them which is well-pleasing 
in his sight, through Christ Jesus. Now when shall he 
be said to have accomplished his design? Not till every 
one be presented perfect (Col. i. 28.) and faultless, in the 
presence of the Divine glory, Jude 24. Do but consider 
what was a design worthy of so great an undertaker, the 
Son of God; and of his being engaged so deeply, of his 
being so earnestly intent upon it, as to become first a man, 
then a sacrifice, to effect it. ; 

Consider his death, and resurrection, wherein he will 
have all that belong to him to have a consortium, a parti- 
cipation with him, and conformity to him; as is largely 
discoursed, Phil. iii. and hence we are to make our esti- 
mate what is the mark and prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ, v. 12, 14. - This can be no other than final 
consummate Christianity, the Christian’s high calling in 
termino; and which they that are inchoatively perfect or 
sincere, must be so minded, as to design it for themselves, 
». 15. Therefore let me but tell any man, so that he can 
understand me, what true Christianity now is, and he can 
tell me what heaven is. Let me tell him what it is to be 
a sincere Christian, in this present state; and he can tell 
me what it is to be perfect, in the heavenly state. The 
writing Gdd’s law in the heart truly, and perfectly, goes 
far towards both. i 

The two great commandments impressed, that are both 
fulfilled in love, are of vast compass to this purpose, and 
with the certain connexa, comprehend all : Thon shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, &c. And. 
thy neighbour as thyself, &c. What a heaven upon earth 
would these two create, reduced to practice! and when 
the impression is perfect, what needs there more? But 
God knows, men too commonly measure their heaven by 
their Christianity, on the wrong hand ; a Christianity, and 
a heaven, both external and foreign tothem. God deliver 
me from this so palpable and destructive a delusion of a 
Christianity, and a heaven, foreign tomy soul! A reli- 
gion and a felicity that touch not our minds, that never 
impress our inner man; what can we be the better for 
them? What to be imposed upon by so absurd a mis- 
conceit, and so repugnant to Scripture ? which so express-' 
ly tells us, that glory, we are finally to expect, is a glory 
whereby we are to be glorified, made glorious, and to be 
revealed in us, and wherein we are to partake with Christ, 
Rom. viii. 17, 18. Or did the Son of God put on man, and 
suffer so deeply for us, with a design upon us less than 
this? But now my work is done (nor do my limits allow 
me to enlarge) in reference to the ' 

II. Head of discourse proposed: In what sense sincere 
Christians may be said to be already come to the spirits of 
the just made perfect. Enough may. be collected from 
what hath been said. ’Tis to be understood, 

1. In a relative sense, they are come, they already be- 
long, to that general assembly, that church which the my- 
riads of angels, and the perfected spirits of the just, are 
of. A local coming Mone can posted this case to dream 
of, they are said to be come to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. Such were truly said to be come 
intothe constitution of the Roman polity, that were civitate 
donati, admitted freemen, though they lived a thousand 
miles off. \ 

2. Ina real sense, by a gradual but true participation 
of the primordia, the first.and most constituent principles, 
and perfections of the heavenly state. 

And now, if that were the thing designed, there 1s a 
most adequate ground-work laid for a true and the most 
ample encomium of that rare person, our never too deeply 
lamented, nor too highly renowned queen, whase funerals 
drew my thoughts to this theme. View the perfections 
of the spirits of the just, as they were growing, and 
more eminently grown, towards their highest pitch; and 
here is our ground. Do not wonder it is laid as high as 
heaven, for thence they begin, as well as end there. By 
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most benign influences from thence, though the plant was 
Set on earth, they had an early bud, in concealment ; but 
we have seen them blossom in open view, still aspiring 
thitherward, as there they are fully blown. Her otherwise 
royal parentage, was thus incomparably moreroyal. The 
lustre of her excellent virtues had all the advantage which 
they could have by dwelling well; as the endowments 
(what they were) of a great prince heretofore, were noted 
to have had the contrary disadvantage. It was common 
sense, not the poet’s authority, that could make the appre- 
hension take place, That virtue is more grateful, exerted 
from a comely body. So illustrious an instance would 
give more countenance, than the most argumentative phi- 
losophy, to the opinion, that souls have a great, subordinate 
agency in forming their own mansions; which the more 
ene apprehends, the less credulous he would be of their 
original equality. It must be a very peculiar genius, that 
could stamp so inimitable and undeceiving signatures, as 
appears in her majesty’s most graceful countenance, in 
her comely mien and looks, and all her deportments. Who- 
soever should behold the fabric she inhabited, made up of 
pulchritude and state, must conclude some very lovely 
and venerable inhabitant dwelt there. But nearer ap- 
proaches discovered such excellencies of the indwelling 
mind, that quickness of apprehension, that clearness and 
strength of reason, that solidity of judgment, that complec- 
tionate goodness, the évguia which that noble philosopher 
speaks of, as the seed-plot of virtues; that must soon beget, 
not conviction only, but admiration. 

Such were the bounties of nature in the forming a rare 
and excellent person, but how munificent were the largesses 
of grace! That reverence of the Divine Majesty that ap- 
peared in her whole course, a life transacted under the 
government of religion; herconstant care toavoid whatshe 
thought sinful, and readiness to do what she judged might 
be serviceable to the interest of God ; her detestation of the 
profligate wickedness, that she knew to be dishonourable 
and offensive to him, and of a.lthe principles that any 
way tended thereto. Her continued conversation with God, 
in the constant practice of religious duties, and in all the 
exercises of godliness that belonged to her (most beloved 
and frequented) closet, the family, or more solemn assem- 
bly ; her most composed seriousness in attendance upon 
the worship of God, in the way which she chose (and which 
that she chose no one could think strange) the natural and 
most unaffected appearance hereof, the remotest from osten- 
tation, but which could not quite be hid, nor ought, when 
im religious assemblies we are to testify we all worship the 
same God, and that all our applications, and addresses, 
have one centre above, and are all to be directed to one 
and the same glorious object (unless one would have the 
religion of the church be allowed the retiredness of a closet, 
or reduce joint social worship, wherein all are, some way 
or other, to express their unanimity and consent, unto that 
which is merely solitary and single.) Her assiduity in her 
religious course, the seasons, order, and constancy where- 
of seemed to be governed by the ordinances of Heaven, 
that ascertain the succession of day and night; so that what 
was said so long ago of that famed person’s justice (and 
which equally may of hers) might have a noble application 
to her religion, That one might as soon divert the course 
of the stn, as turn her from her daily course in religious 
duties: this argued a steady principle, and of the highest 
excellency, that of divine love. Any other would haveits 
more frequent qualms and inequalities. The remark was 
wise and weighty, concerning the insincere man, Job xxvii. 
10. Will he delight himself in the Almighty? will he 
always call wpoa God? That course is never like to be 
even, uniform, and continued, that springs not from love; 
or is not sweetened by delight and pleasure. All these are 
to us great indications of a copious communication of 
divine grace, and that she received not the grace of God in 
yain. Icannot here omit her reverential regard for the 
Lord’s day, which at the Hague I had a very particular 
occasion to takenotice of. Ona Saturday, a vessel (the pac- 
quet-boat) was stranded not far from thence, which lying 
very near the shore, I viewed, (happening to be thereabouts 
at that time,) till the last passengers were brought (as all 
were) safe off. Multitudes went to see it, and her highness 
being informed of it, said she was willing to see it too, but 
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thought she should not, for it was then too late for that 
evening, and she reckoned by Monday it would be shiver- 
ed to pieces; (though it remaining entire till then, she was 
pleased to view it that day;) but she resolved, she added, 
she would not give so ill an example, as to gosee it onthe 
Lord’s day, 

Next to her exemplary piety towards God, shone with a 
second lustre her most amiable benignity towards men; 
and peculiarly towards them whom she judged pious, of 
whatsoever persuasion, in respect of the circumstances of 
religion. She opened not her mouth but with wisdom, 
and in her tongue was the law of kindness. She hath 
divers times expressed her acceptance, value, and desire of 
their prayers, whom she knew in some modes of worship 
to differ from her; as one that well understood, that the 
kingdom of God stands not in lesser things, but in right- 
eousness, peace, &c. and that they who in these things 
serve Christ, are acceptable to God, and are to be approved 
of men. She was not inaccessible to such of her subjects, 
whose dissentient judgments, in some such things, put 
them into lower circumstances. Great she was in all 
valuable excellencies, nor greater in any, than in her most 
condescending goodness. Her singular humility adorned 
all the rest. Speaking once of a good thing, which she in- 
tended, she added, But of myself I can do nothing; and 
somewhat being by one (of two more only) then present 
interposed, she answered; she hoped God would help her. 
She is, as the text speaks, gone to’mount Sion, in the 
highest sense of that phrase. And to sum up all, he that 
will read the character, Psal. xv. and xxiv. of an inhabit- 
ant of that holy hill, willthere read her true and most just 
character. Wherein I cannot omit to take notice, how sa- 
ered she reckoned her word. I know with whom she hath 
sometimes conferred, whether having given a promise of 
such a seeming import, she could consistently therewith 
do so or so; saying, that whatever prejudice it were to 
her, she would never depart from her word. 

These rich endowments every way accomplished her for 
all the duties that belonged to her, whether in her Chris- 
tian, conjugal, or political capacity. Which if we consider 
together, the world cannot give an instance, for many by- 
past ages, of so much lost out of it, in one person. When 
did Christianity lose so conspicuous an ornament? a king 
so delectable and helpful a consort ? a kingdom so vene- 
rable and beloved a sovereign? For our king how are we 
concerned to pray, Lord, remember David, and all his 
afflictions ! And we are to hope he hath somesuch sincere 
purposes, and vows deeply infixed in his heart, as those 
subjoined in that Psalm cxxxii. which will engage the 
Divine presence with him, by which, neither shall his pres- 
sures be intolerable, nor his difficulties insuperable; but 
his bow shall abide in strength, and the arm of his hands 
be made strong, by the hands of the mighty Ged of Jacob, 
Gen, xlix. But England, England! how deplorable is 
thy case! In what agonies should every concerned heart 
be for thee, O England! Inthe latter days (and God grant 
they be not too late) thou mayst consider, that after many 
former, defeated methods, thou hadst aprince (yea, princes) 
studiously intent upon making thee a reformed, happy 
people. Is there now no cause to fear, lest it be deter- 
mined; Let him that is filthy, be filthy still; and him that 
is unjust, be unjust still. 

Few can be ignorant of the endeavours of our most 
gracious queen, to that purpose. And I am persuaded 
nothing did more recommend our deceased, excellent 
archbishop to her Majesty, than that she knew his heart to 
be as hers, in that design, viz. of a general reformation of 
manners, that must: have concerned all parties; and with- 
out which, (leading and preparing us thereto,) union, and 
the cessation of parties, was little to have been hoped for, 
And so far as I could understand, the attempt of it was as 
little intended ; being otherwise not likely to meet with 
either a blessing from God, or any sufficient disposition to 
it with men. Great dispositions must, with much grati- 
tude to God, be acknowledged in those who hold that su- 
preme, and this subordinate station. But such a work is 
not likely to succeed, till (by whatsoever mean) minds be 
brought to that temper, that it will even do itself. And 
that two such persons should be removed out of them, 
within not ae more than a month’s time, is an awful 
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umbrage to us*of a divine determination, that less gentle 
methods are fitter for us. And God’s holy will be done! 

It is now obvious to any considering person, that many 
very useful reflections might be made upon the text and 
the occasion together. I shall shut up this present dis- 
course with these that follow. 

1. It ought to be most remote from us to confine, in our 
narrow thoughts, sincere religion and godliness to a party, 
distinguished by little things and most extra-essential 
thereto, Take we that great apostle’s document, I per- 
ceive God is no respecter of persons ; and what he said of 
nations, may not we as aptly say that of all such parties ? 
They that fear God, and work righteousness, are accepted 
of him, Acts x. : 

Let us once learn to reckon substantial godliness a 
greater thing, than the using or not using this or that cere- 
mony. And account that faith, mercy, judgment, and the 
love of God, are not to be past over for as little things, as 
the tithing of mint, annise, and cummin. I believe there 
are few in the world, if they cast their eyes about them, 
but might truly say (what I thank God, I have often 
thought) that all of our parties that hold the substantials of 
religion, I have know some of far greater value than my- 
self. Let the being a good Christian, signify more with 
us than to belong to a so or so shaped, or 
figured church. 

A noted writer,i among the ancients, brings in one, say- 
ing, by way of exprobration to Christians, There is So- 
crates, the prince of wisdom, if any among you be so great, 
let them imitate him, if they can. What persuasion among 
us can produce a greater example, than we have been now 
considering; or more worthy the imitation ever of private 
Christians 4 

2. The spirits of the just on earth are in a great propin- 
quity and have a near alliance to heaven, They are not 
there to have the first foundations laid of their blessed 
state, but are only to be madeperfect. They have in them 
here the first principles, the elements of their final bless- 
edness; heaven in little, as the acorn contains the tree, or 
the embryo the man. 

3. The just in this world are of the church in heaven. 
They are come to the general assembly, the church of the 
first-born, &c. All sincere Christians, whether in heaven 
or earth, (as hath been noted,) make but one family, Eph. 
iii. 15. Good God! can our little differences, here, set 
us at greater distance than heaven and earth! The obser- 
vation is worth considering of that wise and noble person ;k 
Tt will be found a matter of great moment and use, to de- 
fine what, and of what latitude, those points are, which 
discorporate men from the body of the church And 
if any think this hath been done, now long ago, let them 
seriously consider with what sincerity and moderation the 
same hath been performed,” &c. And if it had ~not 
been done with due sincerity, and moderation in his days, 
it is much to be doubted whether it have since. In the 
mean tite it is to be considered, that what differenceth 
any thing, constitutes it; and if a church (of whatsoever 
denomination) be constituted in its superstructure (though 
its foundation be good) of hay, and stubble, of things that 
can belong to no church, as a church, it must some time 
or other suffer loss: and though the builders be saved, it 
ee ire by a more penetrative, than an imagined, purga- 
tory-fire. 

4. Angels must have kind propensions towards men, 
especially good men, in this world, knowing these are of 
the- same society and church with them; though the Divine 
wisdom hath not judged it suitable to our present state 
of probation, there should be an open and common inter- 
course between them andus. ’Tis however a great incon- 
gruity we should have strange, uncouth, shy, frightful, or 
unfrequent thoughts of them in the mean time. 


i Min. Fel. 
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5. When we find any excellent persons, in our world, 
attain far and high towards the perfection of the heavenly 
state ; it ought to be a great encouragement to us, and 1S 
io some light pitch. We see it is 
not an impossible, or an impracticable thing; and should 
disdain to crawl now as worms, when we are to soar as 
angels. 

6. We ought hereupon to acknowledge and adore the 
munificence and power of Divine grace, that it should de- 
sign the making of such abjects as we, fit to be associated 
with such an assembly, the innumerable company of 
angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect; and will 
not fail to effect it, if we comply with the apt methods 
appointed for that blessed purpose. 

7. When such ascend, and are taken up from us, that 
God had eminently prepared for translation, we should 
take great care lest we unduly regret it. That-we do not 
envy hcaven its own, to which they are more akin than to 
our earth; and which had a greater right in them, than 
we could pretend. ’ 

8. We should look upon funeral solemnities for such, 
with more prospect than retrospect, and consider them as 
directing our eye less downward to our own forsaken 
world, than upwards to the celestial regions and _inhabit- 
ants. To such, to die is to be born; they die only out of 
our mean world, and are born into a most glorious one. 
Their funerals should be celebrations of their ascent, and 
an exulting joy should therefore, in that case, not be quite 
banished from funeral sorrows, but be allowed to mingle 
therewith, as sunbeams glittering in a cloud. When the 
greatest person was leaving this world, that ever lived in it, 
he says, If you loved me, you would rejoice that I say, 
I go to the Father. We should bear our part in the joys 
of heaven, upon this occasion, if we relate to it. And 
when we are told, there is joy there, among the angels of 
God, for the conversion of such, who are thereby but pre- 
pared to come to their assembly ; we may conclude there 
is much more for their glorification, when they are fully 
come, and joined to it. Funeral solemnities are very dull 
melancholy shows, without such references forwards, and 
upwards. With how different a temper of mind would two 
persons have been the spectators of Jacob’s funeral, the 
one of whom should have looked no further than the 
Canaanites or Egyptians did, who would only say, Some 
gteat person is dead; but the other, by divine illumination, 
is enabled to apprehend, This dust here mingles with the 
earth of this land, to presignify this people, of whom he 
was the head, must possess it. Yea, moreover, here the 
great God will fix his residence and throne; upon such a 
mount shall be the palace of the supreme King. Here, 
after great mutations and revolutions, and great destructions 
both of the Egyptians and Canaanites, shall this people 
have a long Succession of princes and rulers that shall be 
of themselves. And all this but as representing a King 
and kingdom that shall rule, and spread over all the earth, 
and reach up at length into heaven. Canaan shall be a 
holy land. Unto Sion’s King shall tributary princes bring 
their gifts, out of Egypt, and Ethiopia stretch out her hands; 
and all nations serve him. His empire shall confine with 
the universe, and all power be given him both in heaven 
and earth. With what a large and raised mind would 
such aone have beheld this funeral! What bétter Canaan, 
than we now behold, we shall have in this world, God 
knows! And we should be the less solicitous to know 
intermediate things, when we are so fully ascertained of 
the glorious end of all things. And let us reflect upon the 
solemn pomp of that late mournful assembly, that lament- 
ed our queen’s departure out of our world, co ring it 
with the transcended magnificence of that triumph 
assembly, into which she is received above. 


k Lord Viscount Verul. Adv. of Learn. lib. 9. 


a THE GOOD MAN’S DESIRE 


OF BEING ABSENT FROM THE BODY, AND PRESENT WITH THE LORD: 


A FUNERAL SERMON, 


ON THE DEATH OF 


MRS. MARGARET BAXTER, 





TO THE VERY REVEREND MR. RICHARD BAXTER. 


Sir, ‘ 


Wuen you assigned unto me that part, not of forming a memorial for your excellent deceased consort, (which is re- 
served to the fittest hand,) but of instructing the people upon the occasion of her decease ; this text of Scripture oc- 
curring also to my thoughts, (which I reckoned might sufficiently agree with the design you generally recommended 
to me, though I am sensible how little the prosecution did so,) it put me upon considering with how great disadvan- 
tage we set ourselves, at any time, to reason against bodily inclination; the great antagonist we have to contend . 
against, in all our ministerial labours! An attempt which, if a higher power set not in with us, looks like the oppo- 
sing of our faint breath to the steady course of a mighty river ! 

I have often thought of Cicero’s wonder, ‘“‘ That since we consist of a mind, and a body, the skill of curing and pre- 
serving the body is so admired, as to have been thought a divine invention; that which refers to the mind is neither 
so desired, before it be found out, nor so cultivated afterwards, nor is approved and acceptable to so many: yea is 
even to the most, suspected, and hateful!” ‘ 

Even’ the tyrant Phalaris tells one, in an epistle, (though by way of ee that whereas a good physician may 
cure a distempered body, death is the only physician for a distempered mind. It works not indeed a universal cure. 
But of such on whom it may, how few are there that count not the remedy worse than the disease! Yet how many 
ae iets there, that for greater hoped bodily advantages, afterwards, endure much more pain and trouble than 
there is in dying! 

We are a mysterious sort of creatures! Yet I acknowledge the wisdom of God is great and admirable, in planting 

in our natures so strong a love of this bodily life, without which the best would be more impatient of living on earth, 
so long as God thinks it requisite they should ; and to the worst, death would not be a sufficiently formidable punish- 
ment; and consequently human laws and justice would be, in great part, eluded. 
t And the same Divine wisdom is not less admirable, in providing there should so generally be so much of mutual 
love, as doth obtain among near friends and relatives; for thereby their cohabitation and mutual offices towards each 
other are made more pleasant and easy; which is a great compensation for the concomitant evil, that by the same 
love their parting with one another cannot but be rendered grievous. 

But for you, who live so much upon the borders, and in the pleasant view of the other state : the one separation is, I 
doubt not, much easier to your sense, and the other to your fore-thoughts, than they are with the most. A perfect in- 
differency towards this present bodily state and life, is, in mine eyes, a most covetable thing, and my daily aim; 
wherein I entreat your prayers may assist 

Your most respectful, though most unworthy 
fellow-servant, and expectant in the work 
and hope of the Gospel, € 


~ 
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we ane CONFIDENT, I SAY, AND WILLING RATHER TO BE ABSENT FROM THE BODY, AND TO BE PRESENT WITH THE LORD. 


2 CORINTHIANS V. 8. 


Tue solemn face of this assembly seems to tell me, that 
you already know the present, special occasion of it; and 
that I scarce need to tell any of you, that our worthy, ho- 
noured friend, Mrs. Baxter, is dead. You have (’tis like 
most of you) often met her in this place, when her pleased 
looks were wont to show what delight she took to have 
many share in those great advantages, wherein she had a 
more peculiar interest; you are now to meet her here no 
more, but are met yourselves to lament together, that our 
world hath lost so desirable an inhabitant; and to learn 


(as I hope you design) what so instructive an occasion 
shall (of itself, or as it may be improved) serve to teach us. 

It doth of itself most obviously teach the common docu- 
ment, that we, who are of the same make and mould, must 
all die too. And our own prudence should hereupon ad- 
vance one step further, and apprehend it a most covetable 
thing, that the temper of our minds might comply with 
this unalterable state of our case;.and that we be in a 
disposition, since we must. die, to die willingly, and with 
our own consent. Nothing can be more irrational, or un- 
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happy, than to be engaged in a continual quarrel with ne- 

cessity, which will prevail, and be too hard for us at last. 

No corse is so wise in itself, or good for us, as to be re- 

conciled to what we cannot avoid; to bear a facile yield- 

ing mind towards a determination, which admits of no re- 
eal, 

And the subject, now to be insisted on, may help us to 
improve the sad occasion to this very important purpose ; 
and show us that dying, which cannot be willed for itself, 
may be joined with somewhat else which may, and ought 
to be so; and in that conjunction become the object of a 
rational and most complacential willingness. A subject 
recommended to me (though not the special text) by one, 
than whom I know no man that was better able to make 
a fit choice; as (in the present case) none could have that 
right to choose. I cannot stay to discuss and open the 
most fruitful, pleasant series of discourse, in the foregoing 
verses, though there will be occasion to reflect somewhat 
upon it by and by; but, in the text, the apostle asserts two 
things concerning the temper of his spirit, in reference to 
death: His confidence, and complacency, Oappodpev, kat év- 
doxodpev.. : 

First, His confidence, or his courage and fortitude, “‘ We 
are confident, Isay.” He had said it before, ver. 6. We are 
always confident; and assigned the cause, Knowing that 
while we are present in the body we are absent from the 
Lord. And declared the kind of that knowledge, (vz. 
which he had of that presencéof the Lord, whereof he was 
deprived, by being present in the body,) that is, that it was 
the knowledge of faith, not of sight, ver. 7. Now here he 
‘adds, We are confident, Isay. It notesa deliberate cou- 
rage, and the fixedness of it; that it was not a sudden fit, 
a passion soon over. He had said above, Oappodvres mavrore, 
We are confident at all times; it was his habitual temper. 
And here the ingemination signifies increase, as if he had 
said, We grow more and more bold, and adventurous, 
while we consider the state of our case, and what we suffer 
by our presence in the body. Sense of injury or damage 
heightens, and adds an edge unto true valour. Wewould 
venture upon a thousand deaths, if the matter were left 
entirely to our own option, rather than be thus withheld 
any longer from the presence of our blessed Lord ; a thing 
whereof nothing but duty to him could make us patient. 
We are not destitute of the fortitude to enable us even to 
rush upon death, without more ado, if he did say the word ; 
but as yet he bids us stay, and his supreme and holy will 
must in all things determine ours. Therefore ’tis imme- 
diately subjoined, in the midst of this high transport, ver. 
9. Wherefore we labour, that whether present or absent, 
we might be accepted of him, or well-pleasing to him 
(évapesor dud etvat.) We less mind the pleasing ourselves, 
than him. We are indifferent to life or death, being in the 
body, or out of it, in comparison of that; his pleasure is 
more to us than either. Here the highest fortitude yields 
and submits itself, otherwise, and for his own part, and as 
to what concerned his own inclination singly, and in the 
divided sense, the apostle to his confidence doth, 

Secondly, Add complacency. We are better pleased 
(éudoxotpev paddov.) This is a distinct thing, (a valiant man 
will venture upon wounds and death, but is not pleased 
with them,) butin reference to so excellent an object, and 
occasion, they must mingle, and the latter runs into the 
former; We are willing rather (as we read it) to be ab- 
sent from the body, and present with the Lord. The word 
which we read willing, signifies to approve or like well, 
not a merely judicious, but complacential approbation ; the 
word, whence comes the évdoxia often ascribed to God in 
Scripture, which signifies the high satisfaction he takes in 
all his purposes and determinations. The évdoxta Oe\jparos, 
Ephes. 1. 5. is certainly no tautology, but speaks how per- 
fectly and pleasingly he agrees, and (as it were) consents 
with himself, in all that ever he had resolved on. This 
rather, says the apostle, is our évdoxia, the thing that would 
please us best, and wherein we should most highly satisfy 
ourselves, It would not be the matter of our submission 
only, or whereto we could yield, when we cannot help it; 
but of our highest joy and pleasure. According as we find 
it was with the Psa)mist, (Psalm xvi.) in the same case, 
(which though it-had a further meaning in reference to 
Christ, had a true meaning as to himself also,) Therefore 
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my heart is glad, my glory rejoices, my flesh also shall rest 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in sheol, the 
state of the dead, nor suffer thine Holy One tosee corrup- 
tion, but wilt show me the path of life; and no matter 
though it lie through the dark shady vale, it leads however. 
into that blessed presence of thine (the same with that in 
the text) where is fulness of joy; and unto that right-hand 
(that high and honourable station) where are pleasures for 
evermore. Both these, the apostle’s courage and fortitude, 
and his complacency or well-pleasedness, have express re- 
ference to the state of death, or of being absent from the 
body. The one respects it as a formidable (but superable) 
evil, the other as a desirable and most delectable good. 
But both have reference to it in its concomitancy, or ten- 
dency, viz. as absence from the body should be accompa- 
nied (or be immediately followed) with being present with 
the Lord. The sense therefore of the whole verse may be 
fitly expressed thus :—Thatit is the genuine temper of holy 
souls, not only to venture with confidence upon the state 
of absence, or separation from the body; but to choose it 
with great complacency and gladness, that they may be 
present with the Lord. 

Body, we are not here to understand so generally, as if 
he affected, or counted upon a perpetual final state of se- 
paration from any body at all. No, the temper of his spirit 
had nothing in it so undutiful, or unnatural; no such re- 
luctation, or disposition to contend against the common lot 
of man, the law of human nature, and the comely order 
which the Author of our beings, and of all nature, hath 
settled in the universe; that whereas one sort of creatures, 
that have life, should be wholly contined to terrestrial bo- 
dies; another, quite exempt from them; ours should be a 
middle nature, between the angelical and the brutal. So 
as we should, with the former, partake of intellectual, im- 
mortal spirit; and a mortal body made up and organized 
of earthly materials, with the latter: which yet we might 
also depose, and reassume, changed and refined from ter- 
rene dyoss. The apostle’s temper hath in it nothing of re- 
bellion, or regret against this most apt and congruous or- 
der and constitution; he had no impatient proud resent- 
ment of that gradual debasement and inferiority that, in 
this respect, we are made a_ little lower than the angels. 
‘When Porphyry tells us, in the life of Plotinus, that he 
blushed as often as he thought of his being a body, it was 
agreeable enough to his notion of the pre-existence of the 
soul ; 2. e. if it were true, that the original state of human 
spirits was the same with that of angels, (which this is no 
fit season to neue against,) and that by their own fault, 
some way or other, they lapsed and slid down into grosser 
matter, and were caught into vital union with it, there was 
just cause of shame indeed. Apuleius’s transformation 
(which many of you know what it means) if it had been 
real, was not more ignominious. 

But it. Sppsats the apostle affected not a state, wherein 
he should be simply naked, or unclothed of any body at 
all; for he longs to be clothed upon with his heavenly 
house, ver. 2. And whereas he tells us, ver. 4. that 
which he groaned for, was not to be unclothed, but clothed 
upon ; that being unclothed, doth not mean the act, but the 
state, v. e. that he did not covet or aspire to a perpetual 
final state of being naked, or without any body at all. 
Forso he speaks, ver. 3. If so be (as we read) that being 
clothed, we shall not be found naked. The particle etye 
admits to be read, since that, inasmuch as, for truly ; and 
so the 2d and 3d verses will be connected thus; In this, 
(ver. 2.) ¢. e. for this, viz. for this cause, as {v often signifies 
casualty (not in this house, for rodra and srxia will not 
agree,) we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house which is from heaven, 7.c. of heaven, or suitable 
to heaven (é denotes here, as often, the matter whereof a 
thing is formed and made,) a body made up of a heavenly 
material; or (which isall one) an earthly body refined, and 
transformed into such an one. And. then he subjoins the 
reason why his desire isso conditioned, and limited, or runs 
only in this particular current, to have not no body at all, 
but only not such a body. He wishes to have a body 
made more habile, and commodious, and fitter for the 
uses of a glorified soul; (which hath its own more in- 
ward clothing peculiar to itself, in respect whereof that of 
such a body would be an additional one, a superinvestiture, 
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as the word énevdéeac@a imports;) his desire is thus limit- 
ed and modified for this reason. Inasmuch as, being thus 
clothed, we shaJl not be found naked, ver. 3. or without 
any body at all; which the law of our creation admits us 
not to effect, or aspire unto. ~ And therefore in qualifying 
our desire thus, we shall contain ourselves within our own 
bounds, and not offer any thing whereof humanity is, by 
the Creator’s pleasure and constitution, incapable. There- 
fore he inculcates the same thing over again. We groan 
not to be unclothed, but only to be clothed upon; ver. 4. 
where that unclothed (the thing he desired not) must sig- 
nify the state and not the act only, is evident; in that be- 
ing clothed (the thing which he did desire) must plainly 
be so understood. For was it only an entrance into glory 
he desired, and not continuance in a glorified state? Nor 
can this being unclothed much less refer as an act to the 
present clothing of this earthly body, as if it were our be- 
ing divested of that which he intended in this 4th verse, as 
the thing he desired not, for then the 4th verse would con- 
tradict this 8th, where he tells us he did desire it. The 
meaning then is, that he did not desire to be exempted from 
wearing a body, or to be without any at all; he did only 
covet to be absent from this body (gross and terrene as 
now it was) that he might be present with the Lord; with 
which he found being itt such a body, and in the several 
accompanying circumstances of this bodily state, to be in- 
consistent. Wherefore it was a terrestrial body (the earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle, as ’tis ver. 1.) which he was 
now better pleased to quit upon this account. 

And I say it is the genuine temper of a holy soul to be 
like-minded, not their constant, explicit, discernible sense. 
We must allow for accidents, (as we shall note afterwards,) 
but when they are themselves and in theirright mind, and 
so far as the holy divine life doth prevail in them, this is 
their temper. 

And now, that I may more fully open this matter to you, 
I shall 

I. Endeavour to unfold, somewhat more distinctly, the 
state of the case, in reference whereto good and holy souls 
are thus affected. 

II. Shall show you what is their true and genuine tem- 
per, or how it is that they stand affected, in reference to 
that case. 

III. Shall discover how agreeable this temper is to the 
general frame and complexion of a holy soul. 

And then make such reflections upon the whole, asmay 
be more especially useful to ourselves. 

I. We are to take, as much as we can, a distinct view 
and state of the case. We see the apostle speaks by way 
of comparison, évdoxotpev p@ddov, We are willing rather. We 
are therefore to consider (that we may comprehend clearly 
the true state of this case) what the things are which he 
compares ; and between which his mind might be suppo- 
sed, as it were, to have been before (at least in order of na- 
ture before) in some suspense, till-at last it come so com- 
placentially to incline, and be determined this one way. 
Take the account of the whole case in these particulars. 

1. There are here two principal terms, between which 
the motion and inclination of such a mind lies, from the 
one to the other. The Lord, and the body. Both do as 
it were attract and draw (or are apt to do) twoseveral ways. 
The Lord strongly draws on the one hand, and the body 
hangs on, and holds, and draws in as strongly to itself as 
it ean, on the other. The body as having us present in tt. 
And how ? not locally only, but in the way of vital union 
and communion with it, And that shows how we are to 
understand being present with the Lord too, not by a mere 
local presence, but of a more intimate vital union and 
commerce. Where, as in the union between the soul and 
body, the more excellent communicates life, the other re- 
ceives it; so it must be here. Though now the Lord is 
present thus, in some measure, (which this attraction sup- 
poses,) yet speaking comparatively that presence is absence, 
in respect to what we are to look for hereafter. Both these 
unions are very mysterious, and both infer very strong and 
powerful drawing, or holding together of the things so 
united. 

There isno greater mystery in nature, than the union 
between the soul and the body. That a mind and spirit 
should be so tied and linked with a clod of clay, that, 
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while that remains in a due temper, it cannot by any art 
or power free itself! It can by any act of the will move a 
hand, or foot, or the whole body ; but cannot move from 
it one inch. If it move hither and thither, or by a leap 
upward to ascend a little, the body still follows; it cannot 
shake or throw it off. We cannot take ourselves out; by 
any allowable means we cannot, nor by any at all (that are 
at least within mere human power) as long as the temper- 
ament lasts. While that remains, we cannot go; if that 
fail, we cannot stay ; though there be so many open ave- 
nues, (could we suppose any material bounds to hem in, 
or exclude a spirit,) we cannot go out or in at pleasure. A 
wonderful thing! and I wonder we no more wonder at 
our own make and frame in this respect, that we do not, 
with reverent submissive adoration, discern and confess 
how far we are outwitted and overpowered by our wise 
and great Creator ; that we not only cannotundo his work 
upon us in this respect, but that we cannot so much as un- 
derstand it. Whatso much akin area mind and a piece 
of earth, a clod-and a thought, that they should be thus 
affixed to one another; or that there should be such a 
thing in nature as thinking clay! But hereupon, what ad- 
vantage hath this body upon the soul and spirit ! In the na- 
tural union is grounded a moral one, of love and affection ; 
which (on the soul’s part) draws and binds it down with 
mighty efficacy. 

Again, how mysterious and ineffable is the union of the 
Lord and the soul; and how more highly venerable, as 
this is a sacred mystery! And who would not admire at 
their proud disdainful folly, that while they cannot explain ~ 
the union between the soul and body, are ready to jeer a 
their just, humble, and modest ignorance, that call this 
other a mystical union ? or, because they know not what 
to make of it, would make nothing, and will not allow 
there should be any such thing, or would have it be next 
to nothing. Have those words no sense belonging to them, 
or not a great sense, (1 Cor. vi. 17.) But he that is joined 
unto the Lord, is one spirit? And, upon this supernatu- 
ral union also (be it what it will) methinks the binding 
and drawing power of love should not be less! 

2. We must conceive in our minds as distinctly as we 
can, the peculiar adjuncts of each of these more principal 
terms; 7. ¢. on the part of the body first, we are to consider 
a sensible, a grossly corporeal world, to which this body 
doth connaturalize us, and whereto we are attempered by 
our being in the body, and living this bodily life. This 
body, while we live in it, is the Zerminus wniens, the medi- 
um, the unitive bond between usand it. In this world we 
find ourselves encompassed with objects that are suitable, 
grateful, and entertaining to our bodily senses, and the se- 
veral principles, perceptions, and appetites that belong to 
the bodily life : and these things familiarize and habituate 
us to this world, and make us, as it were, one with if. 
There is, particularly, a bodily people, as is intimated in 
the text, that we are associated with by our being in the 
body. The words évdnpiicar and éxdnpioar, in this verse, (and 
the same are used verse the 6th and 9th,) signify there is 
such a people of which we are, and from which we would 
be dissociated; évdnpos is civis, incola, or indigena, an in- 
habitant, or native, among this or that people ; as &kdnjos is 
peregvinus, one that lives abroad and is severed from the 
people he belonged unto. The apostle considers himself, 
while in the body, as living among such a sort of people 
as dwell in bodies, a like sort of people to himself; and 
would be no longer a home-dweller with these, but travel 
away from them, to join and be a dweller with another 
people. 

For also, on the other hand, he considers, with the Lord, 
an invisible world, where he resides ; and an incorporeal 
people, he ene over. So that the case here is, are we 
willing to be dispeopled from this bodily sort of people, 
and peopled with that incorporeal sort, the world, and 
community of spirits ? 

3. It is further to be considered in this case, that we are 
related both ways, related to the body, and related to the 
Lord; to the one people, and the other, the one claims an 
interest in us, andso doth the other. We have many earthly 
alliances, ’tis true, and we have many heavenly; we are 
related to both worlds, and have affairs lying in both. And 
now what mighty pleadings might the case admit, on the 
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one hand, and the other? Were the body, apart, capable 
of pleading for itself, to this effect it must bespeak the soul : 
‘“T am thy body, I was made and formed for thee, and, 
someway, by'thee. Thou hast so long inhabited and dwelt 
with me, and in me. Thou art my soul, my life, my strength; 
if thou be absent, I am a carcase and fall to dirt; and thou 
wilt be a maimed thing, and scarce thy whole self.” But 
though it cannot dictate, and do not utter such words, na- 
ture doth itself plead more strongly than words can. 

And again, how much more potently, might the Lord 
plead for his having the soul more closely united and in- 
timately conversant with himself! “ Thou art one of the 
souls I have loved and chosen, which were given to me, 
and for which I offered up my own soul. I have visited 
thee in thy low and abject state ; said to thee in thy blood, 
Live; have inspired thee with a heavenly, sacred, divine 
life, the root and seminal principle of a perfect, glorious, 
eternal life. Let this body drop, which hath been long thy 
burden ! let it falland die, it matters not! Yet since thou 

lovest it, I will restore it thee again, pure and glorious, like 
mine own. Iamthe resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, 
John xi. 25.. Never fear to venture thyself with me, nor 
to commit thy body to my after-care.” . 

And now all the question will be, Which alleges the 
more considerable things ? and the matter will be estimated, 
as the temper of the soulis. An earthly, sordid soul, when 
the overture is‘made to it of such a translation, will be 
ready to say, as the Shunamite (2 Kings iv.) did to the 
prophet, when he offered to speak for her to the king, (per- 
haps that. her husband might be called to court, and made 
a great man,) I dwell among my own people, (an answer 
that in her case well expressed the true greatness of a con- 
tented mind, but in this case nothing more mean,) I-am 
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So saith the degenerate abject soul, sunk into a deep obliv- 
ion of its own country; Here I dwell a fixed inhabitant 
of this world, among a corporeal people; where I make 
one. And we find how it is with this sort of people, each 
one charms another, and they grow, familiar, have mutual 
ties one upon another ,and there isa loathsomeness to part. 
Especially as here, in this lower world, we are variously 
disposed, and cast into several mutual relations to one an- 
other; husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, all dwelling in bodies alike, cohabiting, eating 
and drinking daily, and conversing together. These are 
great and sensible endearments, by which the minds of 
men become asit were knit, and united to one another. 
How are men’s spirits fixed to their own countries ! Nescio 
qua natale solum dulcedine——'tis by an inexpressible plea- 
sure and sweetness, that the people of one country are as 
it were linked and held together. 

But would not a heavenly, new-born soul say, No, this 
isnone of my country, I seek a better, and am here but a 
pilgrim and stranger; this is none of my people? So it 
was with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that conversed in the 
earthly Canaan, but as ina strange country; their mind 
being gone towards that other, which they sought. And 
accordingly you find it said of each of them, in their sto- 
ry, when they quite left this world, (as also of Moses and 
Aaron, afterwards, ) that they were gathered to their people ; 
a people that were more their own. And surely, as God 
(who was not ashamed to be called their God) is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living; we must understand 
this was not the congregation of. the dead, to which these 
were gathered, otherwise than in a low, relative sense, as 
tous only and our world. Holy men, as they.die out of 
one world, are born into another, to associate With them 
that dwell in light ; and be joined toa glorious community 
above, the general assembly, the innumerable company of 
angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect; where 
all love and adore, praise and triumph together. 

4. It is again to be taken into the state of this case, that 
we have, one way or other, actual present notices of both 
the states, which both sorts of objects, that stand-in this 
competition belong unto. Of the one, by sense and ex- 
perience; we so know what it is to live in the body, and 
ina sensible world, and among a corporeal people: of the 
other, by faith; by believing as we are told by one that 
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we are sure can have no design or inclination to deceive 
us. There are many mansions, saith he, in my Father’s 
house, as good accommodations, as suitable society (and 
sufficiently numerous, which the many mansions implies) 
to be sure as any you have met with here. Faith is, in 
this case, to serve us instead of eyes, it is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of the things not seen; 
(Heb. xi. 1.) as we have the notion of a country where we 
have not been, by the description of a person whom we 
can trust, and that we think intends not to abuse us by 
forgeries, and false representations. In reference to this 
country, we wallx and guide ourselves by sight, in our 
converses, and affairs wherein we have to do with it; as 
to that other, by faith; as, ver. 7. ’tis implied. e 

5. Yet further it is to.be considered, that this body, and 
this bodily people and world, have the prey possession 
of us. And though the spiritualized mind do as it were step 
forth, and place itself between both, when it is to make its 
choice ; yet the objects of the one sort are much nearer, 
the other are far distant, and much more remote. 

6. That it cannot but be apprehended,.that though the 
one sort of things hath the faster hold, the other sort are: 
things of greater value; the one hath the more entire pre- 
sent possession of us, the other, the better right. Thus we 
see the case stated. 

II. We are next to show what the temper is of a holy 
soul (7. e. its proper and most genuine temper) in refer- 
ence to this supposed state of the case. We are willing 
rather, or have a more complacential inclination to be un- 
peopled from the body, and this bodily sort of people; and 
to be peopled with the Lord, and that sort of incorporeal 
people, over which he more immediately presides in the 
upper world. He speaks comparatively, as the case re- 
quires, and because all comparison is founded in some- 
what absolute; therefore a simple disposition, both ways, 
is supposed. Whence then, f > 

1. This temper is not to despise and hate the body, it 
imports no disdainful aversion to it, or to this present state. 

2. Nor is it an impetuous precipitant tendency. towards. 
the Lord, impatient of delay, mutinous against the'divine 
disposal; or that declines present duty, and catches at the 
BpaBciov, the crown and prize, before the prescribed race 
be run out. A holy man is at once dutiful and wise: as 
a servant he refuses not the obedience of life, and asa 
wise man,* embraces the gain of death. s 

3. But it is considerate, the effect of much foregoing de- 
liberation, and of a thorough perspection of the case; 
eidéres, Ver. 6. knowing, or considering, that while We are 
at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord. This 
choice is not made blindly and in the dark. 

4. It is very determinate and full, being made up of the 
mixture of fortitude and complacency, as was said; the 
one whereof copes with the evil, of being severed from the 
body ; the other entertains the good of being present with 
the Lord. Therefore this is the sense of a pious soul in 
the present case: g.d. ‘I do indeed love this body well, and 
reckon it a grievous thing to be severed from it, if that 
part of the case be singly considered, and alone by itself; 
but considering it in comparison with the other part; what 
is this body to me? What is it as an object of love, in 
comparison of being with the Lord? What is death tome 
as an object of fear, in comparison of being absent from 
the Lord? which is;a death many thousand times more 
deadly than the other. Phas 

III. The agreeableness of this temper to the general 
frame and complexion of a holy soul as such. Which 
will appear if we consider—1. What sort of frame or im- 
pression, in the general, that is that doth distinguish asin- 
cerely pious person from another man.—2. The more emi- 
nent principles in particular that are constituent of it, and 
do as it were compose and make it up. 

1. The general frame of a holysoul, as such is natural 
toit. ’Tis not an artificial thing, a piece of mechanism, 
a lifeless engine, nor a superficial, an external form, an 
evanid impression. It is the effect of a creation, (as Scrip- 
ture often speaks,) by which the man become a new crea- 
ture, and hatha nature peculiar to him, as other creatures 
have ; or of regeneration, by which he is said to be born 
anew. Which forms of speech, whatever they have of dif- 
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ferent signification, do agree ‘in this, that they signify a 

certain nature to be the thing produced. This nature is 

said to be divine, (2 Pet..i. 4:) somewhat born of God, as 
it is expressed, 1 John y. 4. and in many places more. 

And it is an intellectual nature, or the restored rectitude 

of such abeing. Now who can think but what is so pecu- 

liarly from God, a touch-and impress from him upon an 
intelligent subject, should with a choice, and com- 
placency, tend to him, and make the soul do so? especial- 
ly, when it is so purposely designed for remedy of the apos- 
. taey, wherein men are revolted and gone off from him? 
Will he suffer himself to be defeated in a design, upon 
which he is so industriously intent? Or is it supposable 
the all-wise God should so mistake himself, as to do such 
a work upon.the spirit of.man, on set purpose for an end 
which it is no way apt to serve: yea, and when he now 
takes him in hand, a second time? Nor can it be but this 
impression of God upon the soul must have principal re- 
ference to our final state. It is a kind of nature, and 
must therefore tend to what is most perfect in its own kind. 
But we need not reason, in a matter wherein the word of 
_ God so plainly unfolds the seope and the success of this 
his own work. By it we are said to be alive to God, 
through Jesus Christ, (Rom. vi. 11.) to turn, and move, 
and act towards him, as many Scriptures,speak. And to- 
wards him as he is most perfectly to be served, and enjoy- 
_ed, in the most perfect state of life. 5 
We are said to be begotten again to a lively hope, 
(1 Pet. i. 3. where hope is taken objectively, as the follow- 
ing words show, ) to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us. And 
when, elsewhere, it hath been said, Every one that doth 
righteousness is born of him, 1 John‘ii. ult. there is imme- 
diately subjoined, chap. iii. 1, 2. a:description of the future 
blessedness; whereto ’tis presently added, ver. 3. And 
every man that hath this:hope in him, purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure; implying the hope of that blessed 
state to be connate, implanted as a:vital principle of the 
new and divine nature. And all hope, we know, involves 
desire in it; which is here intimated to be so powerful and 
prevailing, as to shape and form a man’s whole course to 
an agreeable tenor; which it could not do, if hope were 
not superadded to desire; for no man pursues an end 
whereof he despairs. And what else is living religion, 
but a tendency to blessedness? a seeking honour, glory, 
and immortality, by a patient continuance in well doing, 
Rom. ii. 7. Nor need we look further than this context, 
for evidence that this divine impression upon the soul hath 
this reference; for when, ver. 4. the apostle had avowed 
the fervour of his desire after that state wherein mortality 
should be swallowed up of life, he immediately adds, ver. 
5. Now he that hath wrought us for this self-same thing, 
is God, &c. And indeed, after that transforming touch, 
the great business of such a soul, in this world, is but a 
dressing itself for the Divine presence, a preparation for 
that state, wherein we are for ever to be with the Lord. 
And ’tis not only an incongruity, but an inconsistency; 
not only that which is not fit, but not possible, that a man 
«should ever design that as his end, which he cares not ever 
to attain; or that for his last end, which he doth not su- 
premely desire. 

2. If we consider particular principles that belong to this 
holy divine nature, the more noble and eminent are faith 
andlove. The former is the perceptive, visive principle; 
the other the motive, and fruitive. And these, though they 
have their other manifold references, have yet, both, their 


final to that state of absence from this body, and presence> 


with the Lord; the one eyeing, the other coveting it, as 
that wherein the soul is to take up its final rest. Here 
some consideration should be had of objections, that some 
may be apt to make use of, to shift off the urgency of this 
truth, and excuse the unsuitable temper of their spirits 
to it. 
+ (1.) That they are unassured about their states God- 
ward; and how can they be willing to die, and be absent 
from the body, or not be afraid of the Lord’s presence, 
whom they may, for aught they know, find an angry vin- 
dictive Judge when they appear before him ? 

Answer. This, which is the most considerable objection 
that the matter admits of, if it were directly pointed against 
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this truth, as it hath been laid down, would answer itself. 
For it is not dying simply that is the object of this inclina- 
tion, but dying conjunctly with being with the Lord, in 
his blessed joyous presence. Do not therefore divide the 
object, and that objection is no objection. You are un- 
willing to die, and be banished the Divine presence; but 
are you unwilling to die, and enjoy it ?.or, upon suppo- 
sition you should, are you willing? This is all that we 
make characteristical, and distingnishing. Where there is 
only an aversion to léave this bodily life and state, upon a 
fear we shall not be admitted into that blessed presence ; 
there is only an accidental obstruction to the more explicit, 
distinet, and discernible exertions of desire this way; which 
obstruction, if it be removed, the soul would then follow 
the course which the divine and holy principle in it doth 
naturally incline to: but the mortal token is, when there is 
no such doubt, and yet there is still a prevailing aversion ; 
when men make no question, if they die they shall go to 
God, and yet they are not willing to go. In the former 
case, there is a supreme desire of being with God, only 
suspended ; take off that suspension, and that desire runs — 
its natural course. In the other case, there is no desire at 
all. And the difference is, as between a living man that 
would fain goto sucha place, but he is held, and therefore 
goes not; and one that is not held, but is dead, and cannot 
stir at all. For the life of the soul towards God is love, 
aversion therefore is (not an absolute, but) respective 
death, or qguoad hoc, a death towards him; or, as to this 
thing, vz. being with him. - 

(2.) As for the objection of being more serviceable to 
children, friends, relations, or the glory of God in the 
world, and his church in it; upon which last account this 
apostle, (Phil, i. 22, 23, 24.) though he express a desire 
to be dissolved and to be with Christ, yet is in a strait, and 
seems also very well pleased to abide in the flesh a longer 
time: he can himself best judge of our serviceableness, 
The meaning is not that we should be willing to leave the, 
body before he would have us, but that we should not be 
unwilling then. And because we know not when his time 
will be, and it may be presently for aught we know; we.., 
should be always willing and desirous, upon that supposi- 
tion. Our desire herein should not be absolute, and peremp- 
tory, but subordinate, and apt to be determined. by his will ; 
which can determine nothing but what will be most for his 
own glory, and for their best good who belong to him. 

But as to this instance of the apostle, we must consider 
what there was peculiar in the apostle’s case, and what is 
common, or ought to be, to all serious Christians. There. 
is no doubt there was this more peculiar to him, (and to 
persons in such a eapacity and station as his was,) viz. as 
he was an apostle, he was one that had ‘seen the Lord, 
which was a qualification for the more special work of that 
office; whereupon he was an eye-witness, to testify of his 
resurrection ; upon which so great a stress lay, in asserting 
the truth of the Christian religion, and propagating it with 
the greater assurance in the world. ‘'Totestify as an apos- 
tle, therefore, could not be done by one of a following age. 
And ’tis very probable when he expresses, to the Philip- 
pians, (ver. 25.) his knowledge he should abide and con- 
tinue yet longer with them all, 7. e. with the Christian 
church in the world, (for we cannot suppose he was to 
continue at Philippi,) for the furtherance of the common 
cause of the Christian faith, which was their common joy, 
(and which would no doubt be increased intensively and 
extensively at once,) he had some secret intimation, that 
all his work in this kind was not yet over. Nor were 
such monitions and advertisements unfrequent with the 
apostles, that specially related to the circumstances of 
their work. And so entirely was he devoted to the 
Christian interest, that wherein he saw he might be so pe- 
culiarly serviceable to it, he expresses a well-pleasedness 
to be so, as well as a confidence that he should; as we all 
ought to do, in reference to any such significations of the 
Divine will concerning us, if they were affordedtous. But 
as to what there is, in this instance, that is common and 
imitable to the generality of Christians, it is no other than 
what we press from the text we have in hand: a desire to 
depart, and be with Christ, as that which is far better for 
us; submitted to the regulation of the Divine will, as to 
the time of our departure, and accompanied with a cheer- 
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ful willingness to serve him here to our uttermost in the 
mean time. But we have withal little reason to think we 
can do God greater service, or glorify him more here, than 
above. There is indeed other service to be done below, 
which is necessary in its own kind, and must, and shall, be 
done by some or other. But is our service fit, in point of 
excellency and value, to be compared with that of glorified 
spirits in the upper regions? We serve God by doing his 
will, which is, surely, most perfectly done above. And 
our glorifying him, is to acknowledge and adore his glori- 
ous excellencies: ‘not to add the glory to him which he 
hath not; but to celebrate and magnify that which he 
hath: whereof certainly the large minds of glorified crea- 
tures are far more capable. He never needs hands for any 
work he hath to do, but can form instruments as he pleases. 
And what is our little point of earth, or any service that 
can be performed by us here, in comparison of the spacious 
heavens, and the noble employments of those glorious or- 
ders of creatures above, which all bear their parts in the 
great affairs of the vast and widely-extended heavenly 
kingdom? We might as well suppose, that because there 
is,in a prince’s family, employment below stairs for cooks, 
and butlers, or such like underlings; that therefore their 
service is more considerable than that of great officers, and 
ministers of state. 

3. And for what may be thought, by some, that this 
seems an unnatural inclination ; we must understand what 
we say, and what our own nature is, when we talk of what 
is natural or unnatural to us. Ours is a compounded 
nature, that is not simply unnatural, that is contrary to an 
inferior nature, and agreeable to a superior. The most 
deeply fundamental law, of the intellectual nature in us, 
was to be most addicted to the supreme good. The apos- 
tacy of this world from God, and its lapse into carnality, is 
its most unnatural state. To have an inclination to the 
body is natural, but to be more addicted to it than to God, 
is most contrary to the sincere dictates of original, pure, 
and primitive nature. 

There are now, for our use, many things to be inferred. 

1. We see here, from the immediate connexion between 
being absent from the body, and. present with the Lord, 
there is no place for the intervening sleep of the separate 
soul. Can such a presence with the Lord, as is here 
meant, consist with sleeping? or is sleeping more desira- 
ble than the converse with him our present state admits ? 
But of this, much is said elsewhere. 

2. Death is not so formidable a thing as we commonly 
fancy. Weare confident and willing rather. There isa 
fortitude that can oppose the terrors of death, and over- 
come. How many have we known die triumphing! 

3. We see that men of spiritual minds have another 
notion of that which we call self, or personality, than is 
vulgar and common. For who are the we that speak of 
being absent from the body, and present with the Lord 2 
The body seems excluded that notion, which we know 
cannot be absent from itself. How like in sound is this to 
Animus cujusque in quisque! or, That the soul is the man! 
I would not indeed drive this so high as some Platonists 
are wont to do, asif the man were nothing élse but a soul, 
sometimes using a body. Nor do therefore think the body 
is no more to him, than our clothes to the body, because 
the apostle in this context uses that similitude ; for that is 
not to be conceived otherwise, than (as is usual in such 
illustrations) with dissimilitude. A vital union must 
be acknowledged ; only neither is it agreeable with their 
self-debasing thoughts, that seem to make the body the 
more considerable part of themselves, that measure good 
and evil by it, as if what were grateful to the body were 
simply good for them, and that which offends the body 
simply evil; that speak or think of themselves, as if they 
were all body, forget that there is belonging to them an 
6 ow dvOpwros, aS Well as an 6 #w, aninner man, and an 
outer ; that the latter may be decaying, when the other is 
renewed day by day; (2Cor. iv. 16.) that the Father of our 
spirits may often see cause to let our flesh suffer (and, at 
last, perish) for the advantage of our spirits, Heb. x1i.9, 10. 
So distinct are their interests and gratifications, and some- 
times inconsistent. When men make therefore this bodily 
brutal self their centre and end, how sordid and unchrist- 
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ian is their temper! and how reprovable by some more 
noble-minded pagans, that had better learned the precept 
inculcated by some of them, of reverencing themselves ! 
Of whom we find one» speaking, with a-sort of disdain, 
Is this body 1? Another® saying, he might be killed and 
not hurt; and upbraiding to his friends their ignorance, 
when they inquired how he would be buried; as if he 
could be buried, who, he said, should be gone far enough 
out of their hands. Another ;4 that the tyrant that made 
him to be beaten to death with iron mallets, might break 
that vessel of his, but himself he could not touch. 

4. We learn, that when God removes any of our dear 
godly friends and relatives out of the body, though he dis- 
please us, he highly pleases them ; for ’tis that they desire 
rather. And wearesure he pleases himself; for what can 
induce him, or make it possible to him, to do any thing 
against his own pleasure? We are too apt to consider our 
own interest and satisfaction apart from theirs and God’s, 
in such cases. And hence isthat too vulgar and practical 
error, among very many serious Christians; that when 
such as are dear to themare taken away, they reckon their 
thoughts to be principally employed, in considering such 
a thing as afilictive or punitive to them. ’Tis true that 
the affliction of that, as well as of any other kind, should 
put us upon very serious inquiry and search what the sin 
is, that may more especially have deserved it. But that 
ought upon all.occasions to be principally considered, in 
any case, that is principal. As God did not make such a 
creature principally to please me, so nor doth he take away 
such a one principally to displease me. God’s interest is 
supreme, their own next, mine comes after both the other. 
Therefore when the stream of thoughts and affections hath 
run principally, in such a case, upon our own affliction, 
tis time to check it, and begin to consider, with some plea- 
sure, how the Lord and that translated soul are now pleased. 





in one another! He hath his end upon his own creature, 
and it hath its end and rest in him. 

5. We see the admirable power of divine grace, that it 
prevails against even the natural love of this bodily life; 
not where discontent and weariness of life contribute ; but 
even where there is a willingness to live too, upon a valu- 
able consideration, as this apostle doth elsewhere express 
himself, viz. in the place before noted : and how easily the 
Divine pleasure could reconcile him to life, notwithstand- 
ing what is said in the text, is sufficiently signified in the 
words immediately following it. And the effect is perma- 
nent, not a sudden transport (wherein many are induced 
to throw away their lives upon much lower motives :) 
this appears to be an habitual inclination. At distant times, 
we find the apostle in the same temper. That is not surely 
from the power of nature, that is so much against it, as the 
stream of nature now runs, 7. e. that a man should be will- 
ing to be plucked in pieces, and severed from himself! 
And we see, (ver. 5.) whereto it is expressly ascribed : 
He that hath wrought us to the self-same thing, is God. 

6. How black is their character, and howsad their state, 
that are more addicted to the body, and this bodily life, 
than to the Lord, and that holy blessed life we are to par- 
take in with him! Their characteris black and horrid, as 
it is diverse from that which truly belongs to all the people 
of God, that ever lived on earth; and so doth distinguish 
them from such, and place them among another sort of men 
that belong not to.him; such as have their portion in this 
life, their good things here, and who are to expect nothing 
hereafter, but wo and wailing. And who would not be 
affrighted, that finds a mark upon him that severs him from 
the whole assembly of the just, and the blessed! Their 
state is also therefore sad and dismal, inasmuch as what 
they place their highest felicity in (their abode in the body) 
they know will continue but a little while. Who could 
ever, by their love of this bodily life, procure it to be per- 
petuated ? or by their dread of mortality, make themselves 
immortal? Have not others, in all former ages, loved the 
body and this world as much? and what is become of 
them? Hath not death still swept the stage from genera- 
tion to generation? and taken all away, willing or un- 

-willing? 'To have all my good bound up in what I can- 
not keep! and to be in a continual dread of what I cannot 
avoid! what can be more disconsolate? How grievous 
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will it be to be torn out of the body! not to resign the 
soul, but have it drawn forth as a rusty sword out of the 
sheath; a thing which our utmost unwillingness will make 
the more painful, but cannot defer! No man hath power 
over the Spirit to retain the spirit, nor hath he power in 
death, Eccles. viii. 8. How uncomfortable, when the 
Lord’s presence, the common joy of all good souls, is to 
meadread! By the same degrees, by which an abode in 
the body is over-desired, is that presence dreadful and dis- 
affected. And how deplorate is the case, when this body 
is the best shelter I have from that presence! Would I 
lurk in the body and lie hid from the presence of the Lord ? 
How easily and how soon will my fortress be beaten down 
and laid in the dust! and I be left naked and exposed! 
and then how fearful things do ensue! But what now, 
doth this fearful case admit of no remedy? It can admit 
but of this only one, which therefore I would now recom- 
mend and press, the serious effectual endeavour of being, 
toa just degree, alienated from the body, and of having 
the undue love repressed and wrought down, of this 
bodily life. Mistake not, I go not about to persuade all 
promiscuously, out of hand and without more ado, to de- 
sire death, or absence from the body. The desires of 
reasonable creatures should be reasonable, the product of 
valuable considerations and rational inducements. The 
present case of too many, the Lord knows, admits not they 
should be willing to die; who are they that they should 
desire the day of the Lord? a day of such gloominess and 
darkness, as it is likely, should it now dawn, to prove to 
them? No, but let all endeavour to get into that state, 
and have their affairs in such a posture, that they may be, 
upon good terms, reconciled to the grave; and that sepa- 
ration from the body may be the matter, with them, of a 
rational and truly Christian choice. And since, as hath 
been said, there are two terms between which the inclina- 
tion and motion of our souls, in this case, must lie, from 
the one to the other, viz. the body, and the Lord, life in 
the body, and with the Lord; let such things be considered 
on both hands, as may justly tend to diminish and lessen 
our inclination and love tothe one, and increase it towards 
the other. So as that, all things being considered, and 
upon the whole, this may be the reasonable and self-justi- 
fying tesult, to be well pleased rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord. And, 

(1.) On the part of the body and this bodily life, con- 
sider, how costly it is to you! You lay out upon it (the 
most do) most of your time, thoughts, cares; the greater 
part, most, or even all, of your estates. All the callings 
you can think of in the world, and which all help to main- 
tain at no little expense, are wholly for the body; what 
costly attendants must it have of cooks, bakers, brewers, 
mercers, physicians, lawyers, and what not! one only 
excepted that refers to the soul. And again, when all is 
done, how little serviceable is it! when you would em- 
ploy it, sometimes it is sick, sometimes lame, sometimes 
lames the inind and intellect too, that it cannot do its of- 
fice, merely through the distemper of bodily organs; is at 
all times dull, sluggish, indisposed; the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh weak. 

Yea moreoyer how disserviceable! hinders you doing 
good, prompts’to the doing much evil. What a world of 
mischief is done among men, merely by bodily lusts, and 
to serve fleshly appetite; these fill the world with confu- 
sion, and miseries of all sorts. All catch from others what 
they can, for the service of the body; hence is competi- 
tion of interests and designs; no man’s portion is enough 
for him to serve the body, (or the mind, as it is depraved 
by bodily inclingtions,) and so the world is torn by its in- 
habitants, countries wasted and laid desolate ; religion it- 
self made subservient to fleshly interest, and thence is the 
oceasion of many a bloody contest, of oppressions, perse- 
cutions, and violences; whereby many times it so falls out, 
that such as are most vigorously engaged in the design of 
serving the body, destroy it, their own as well as other 
men’s.. And (which is most dreadful) souls are nume- 
rously lost and perish in the scuffle, yea, and very oft upon 
the account or pretence of religion, whose only design it 
is to save souls! And how many, to saye their bodies, 
destroy even their own souls! Not having learned that 
instruction of our Saviour’s, not to fear them that can 
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only kill the body; or being unable to suffer some lesser 
bodily inconveniences, apostatize, and abandon their reli- 
gion, whereby that, and their souls too, become sacrifices to 
the safety and accommodation of an idolized lump of clay! 
And how certainly (if a seasonable repentance do not in- 
tervene) do they, who only thus tempt the souls of other 
men, destroy their own! nor can it be doubted at this time 
of day, and after the experience of so many ages, wherein 
Christianity hath been so visibly and grossly carnalized, 
but that it is a religion perverted to the support of the bodily 
and animal interest, that hath thus embroiled the Christ- 
ian world. How plain is it, that they who desire to make 
a fair show in the flesh, to strut in pomp, to glitter in se- 
cular grandeur and splendour, tolive in unrebuked sensual 
ease and fulness, are the men that would constrain others 
to their carnal observances! men that serve not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own bellies. Who can think it is 
pure love to souls, and zeal for the true ends of the holy, 
peaceable religion of our blessed Jesus, that makes them 
so vexatious and troublesome to all, whom their fleshly 
arm can reach and ruin, and whom their spirit and way 
cannot allure and win? Who that understands religion, 
and the true design of it, and the blessed end wherein it 
will shortly terminate, would not be glad to be rescued 
out of this large diffusive unquiet empire of the body, that 
extends itself over all things, mingling its odious impuri- 
ties, even with what is most sacred! _Who would not long 
to be from under this reign of the beast, if he might have a 
fair way for escape! And where religion is not in the case, 
what multitudes of terrene creatures, earthly-minded men, 
are stupidly going down to perdition daily, and destroying 
their souls by mere neglect, while they are driving designs 
forthe body! Which yet, in the mean time, is at the best but 
a prison to the best of souls. O how could they love God, 
admire and praise him, were they once out of this body! 
But it is not enough to a subject, wherein love is implant- 
ed and is a part of its nature, to have only the prospect of 
what is unlovely, or be told only what is not to be loved. 
There must be somewhat to invite and draw, as well as to 
repel and drive off. Therefore, 

(2.) Consider also, on the other part, the Lord, and that 
life you are to transact and live with him. Little can now 
be said; you are not ignorant where much is, and your 
own thoughts may, upon much conversing with the holy 
oracles, suggest:yet more. And you have need to use your 
thoughts here, the more largely, where your sense doth not 
instruct you, as on the other part it doth. Consider the 
description which you are copiously furnished with, both 
of him and of the state in which you are to be present 
with him. Recount his glorious excellencies, his immense 
and all-sufficient fulness, his wisdom, power, holiness, and 
love in absolute perfection. Consider his high, equal, 
comely, amiable regency over the blessed community above, 
that spiritual incorporeal people, the pleased joyful inhabit- 
ants of the celestial regions. And that he rules over them 
and communicates himself universally to them, in a state 
of perfect light, purity, peace, love, and pleasure, that is 
also immutable, and never to know end. There is nothing 
capable of attracting an intellectual nature, which is not 
bere! , 

But on both parts, suffer yourselves to be directed also. 

[1.] Take heed of over-indulging the body, keep it in 
subjection, use it, and serve it not. Primitive nature, and 
the Creator’s wise and holy pleasure, ordained it to serve. 
Lose not yourselves in it, take. heed you be not buried 
where you should but dwell, and that you make not your 
mansion your grave. Mansion,dolI say? Call it as this 
apostle doth, and another, (2 Pet. i.) your tabernacle only, 
a tent pitched for you, but for a little while. Every day 
look upon it, and without fond pity, as destined to rotten- 
ness and corruption; and as that which, when it ceases to 
be your clothing, must be worms meat. Labour to make 
the thoughts easy and familiar to yourselves of leaving it, 
think it not an uncouth thing. How doth that part of the 
creation, that is inferior to you, abound with like instances! 
of fruits springing up out of this earth, and growing to 
ripeness and maturity, with husks, shells, or other integu- 
ments, which then fall off; such as never ripen, they and 
their enfoldings rot together. Esteem it your perfection, 
when your shell will fall off easily, and cleaves not so close, 
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as to put you to pain when it is to be severed from 
you. 

Endeavour the holy and heavenly nature may grow more 
and more mature in you; so death will be the more also 
an unregretted thing to your thoughts. By all means 
labour to overcome the fear of it; which that you might, 
our Lord also took a body. Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and de- 
liver them, who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 14,15. Reckon not much 
of that fear, which is only the mere regret of sensitive 
nature, purely involuntary; and that can no more obey 
the empire of the mind, or be regulated by it, than you can 
make straight a crooked leg by a mere act of your will, or 
make your body not feel pain: a fear, from which the per- 
fection of our nature, in our blessed Lord himself, was not 
exempt. But it is one thing to extinguish even that fear, 
another to overcome it; the former is impossible to you, 
the latter necessary. It is overcome, when a superior 
principle governs you and your resolutions and course, as 
it did our Lord; he did not, because of it, spare himself 
and decline dying. You may feel perhaps somewhat of 
such a fear (a secret shrug) when you are to be let blood, 
or have a wound searched. It governs not in such a less 
important case, when, being convinced it is requisite, you 
omit not the thing notwithstanding. Labour herein to be 
hardy, and merciless to this flesh, upon the fore-thoughts 
of the time when God will allow you to step forth, and go 
out of the body; and say to it, with an obdured mind, For 
all thy craving, and shrinking, thou shalt be thrown off. 

Labour it may not only not be the matter of your pre- 
vailing fear, but be the matter of your hope. Look towards 
the approaching season ,with pleasant cheerful expectation; 
aspire (as it belongs to you to do, who have received the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, that blessed Spirit of adoption) and 
groan for the adoption, (the season of your being more 
solemnly owned for sons,) viz. the redemption of the body, 
Rom. viii. 23. Which though it ultimately refer to the 
resurrection, may be allowed to have an incomplete mean- 
ing, in reference to death too; for I see not but amo)s- 
Tpwots TOD cGparos, May admit such a construction, as arods- 
Tpwots Tay rapaPdcewy, Heb. ix. 15. 7. e. that redemption of 
the body may mean redemption from it, wherein it is bur- 
densome, a grievance and penalty, here, as well as there. 
The redemption of transgressions doth truly mean libera- 
tion from the penalty of thenr; from which penal evil of 
and by the body, so materially, at least, it is, we are not 
perfectly freed, as our blessedness is not perfect, till mor- 
tality be swallowed up of life, and all the adopted, the 
many sons, be all brought to glory together. 

How happy in the mean time is your case, when death 
becomes the matter of your rational, well-grounded hope! 
You have many hopes, wherein you are liable to disappoint- 
ment; you will then have one sure hope, and that will be 
worth them all; none can prevent you of this hope. Many 
other things you justly hope for, are hindered by ill-minded 
men of their accomplishment; but all the wit and power 
of your most spiteful enemies can never hinder you from 
dying. And how are you fenced against all the interven- 
ing troubles of life! Nihil metuit qui optat mori, You have 
nothing to fear, if you desire to die ; nothing but what, at 
least, death will shortly put an end to. Make this your 
aim, to have life for the matter of your patience, and death 
of your desire. 

[2.] On the other part also, labour to be upon good 
terms with the Lord, secure it that he be yours. Your 
way to that is short and expedite, the same by which we 
become his, Ezek. xvi. 8. I entered into covenant with 
thee, and thou becamest mine. Solemnly and unfeignedly 
accept him, and surrender yourselves; without this who 
can expect but to hear from him at last, Depart from me, 
I know you not? Know of yourselves, demand an ac- 
count, are you sincerely willing to be his? and to take him 
for yours without limitation or reserves? Matter's are then 
agreed between him and you, and who can break or dis- 
annul the agreement? Who can come between him and 
you? I often think of the high transport wherewith those 
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words are uttered, The excellent knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, Phil. iii.8. This is Christian religion, not 
in a system, but as it is a vital principle and habit in the 
soul, inclining us, making us propense, towards our bless- 
ed Lord, addicting and subduing us to him, uniting us 
with him, whereby we come to know by inward sensations, 
to fee) the transfusions of his spiritual light and influence, 
and our souls thereby caught, and bound up in the 
bundle of life. So we have Christ formed within, his holy 
truth, doctrines, precepts, promises, inwrought into the 
temper of our spirits. And, as it follows in that context, 
Phil. iii. to have him, according to the states wherein he 
successively was, by correspondent impressions represented 
in‘us; so as that we come to bear the image of him, cru- 
cified and dying, first; then, reviving and rising; and 
afterwards, ascending and glorified. To know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable to his death; if, by 
any means, we might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead, ver. 10, 11. ; 

Let us not be at rest till we find it thus, in some measure, 
with us. If we feel ourselves, after this manner, internally 
and initially conformed to him, this will be both a prepara- 
tive, and a pledge of our future perfect conformity, both 
internal, and external. It will fit us to be ever with the 
Lord, and assure us we shall and can beno where else; that 
he and we shall not to eternity dwell asunder. We shall 
neither fear to be externally conformed to him in his death, 
to quit and lay down the body as he did; nor despair of 
attaining with him the resurrection from the dead, and of 
being present with him in glory. Or, that he shall recover 
for us, out of the dust, our vile abject bodies, (the rd cdpa ris 
ranetvacews huav,) the body of our humiliation, wherein we 
were humbled, as he was in his, (as it follows in that, Phil. 
iii. ver. 21.) and make it like his own glorious body, (céppop- 
gov, conform, and agreeable,) by that power, by which he 
is able even to subdue all things to himself. In the mean 
time, as this present state admits, converse much with him 
every day; be notstrangers to him, often recognise and renew 
your engagements to him. Revolve in your thoughts his 
interest in you, and yours in him; and the nearer relation 
there is between him and you, than that between you and 
this body. Recount with yourselves the permanency and 
lastingness of that relation; that whereas this body, as now 
it is a terrestrial body, will not be yours long; he is to be 
your God for ever and ever; that though death must shortly 
separate you from this body, neither life nor death, prin- 
cipalities nor powers, things present nor things to come, 
shall ever separate you from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. While this body is a body of 
death to you, he is your life, your hope, and your exceed- 
ing joy, your better, more laudable, and more excellent 
self, more intimate to you than you can be to yourself, as 
hath been anciently and often said, and for the obtaining 
whose presence, absence from the body is a very small 
matter. 7 

A great prince,° in an epistle to that philosopher, tells 
him: Iseem to myself not to be a man, as the saying is, 
while I am absent from Iamblicus, or while I am not con- 
versant (6» ovvd) with him. That we can better endure our 
Lord’s absence, is surely a thing itself not to be endured ; 
we should labour, that our acquaintance with him (such as 
is fit to be between so great a majesty and such mean 
creatures as we) should grow daily. Yea, and endeavour 
to make the thoughts more familiar to ourselves of spirit- 
ual beings in the general; for we are to serve and converse 
with him in a glorious community of such creatures, An 
innumerable company of angels, the general assembly, and 
the church of the first-born, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect, (Heb. xii. 23.) in a region where an earthly 
body, remaining such, can have no place. Why do we 
make the thoughts of a spirit, out of a body, so strange to 
ourselves? We meet with hundreds of spirits in bodies, 
and moving bodies to and fro in the streets every day, and 
are not startled at it. Is a body so much nearer akin to us 
than a spirit, that we must have so mean a thing to come 
between, to mediate and reconcile us to it? Why are we 
afraid of what we are so nearly allied unto? Can we not 
endure to see or think of a man at liberty (suppose it were 
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a friend, or a brother) if we ourselves were in prison? The 
more easy you make the apprehension to yourselves of a 
disembodied spirit, 7. e. free, I mean, of any terrestrial 
body, the better we shall relish the thoughts of him who 
is the head of that glorious society you are to be gathered 
unto; for the Lord is that Spirit, the eminent, almighty, 
and all-governing Spirit, (to be ever beheld too in his glo- 
rified body, as an eternal monument of his ander taking 
for us, and an assuring endearment of his relation to us ;) 
the better your minds will comply with the preconceived 
idea we are to entertain ourselves with, of the constitution, 
order, employment, and delights of that vast collection of 
heavenly associates we shall dwell with for ever. And the 
more will you still incline to be absent from this body, that 
(among them) ge may be ever present with the Lord. 

And if you thus cherish this pleasant inclination, think 
how grateful it will be, when it comes to be satisfied ! How 
natural is that rest that ends in the centre, to which a 
thing is carried by a natural motion ! How pleasantly doth 
the departed soul of that good gentlewoman, whose de- 
cease we lament, solace itself. in the presence of her glo- 
rious Lord! I shall say little concerning her; you will 
have her just memorial more at large ere long. I had in- 
deed the opportunity, by an occasional abode some days 
under the same roof, (several years before she-came into 
that relation wherein she finished her course,) to observe 
her strangely vivid and great wit, and very sober conver- 
sation. But the turn and bent of her spirit towards God 
and heaven more remarkably appeared a considerable time 
after ; which when it did, she showed how much more 
she studied the interest of her soul than the body ; and 
how much more she valued mental and spiritual excel- 
lencies than worldly advantages, in the choice of her con- 
sort, whom she accepted to be the companion and guide 
of her life. 

She gave proof herein of the real greatness of her spirit, 
and how much she disdained to be guided by their vulgar 
measures that have not wit, and reason, and religion 
enough to value the accomplishments of the mind, and 
inner man; and to understand that knowledge, holiness, 
a heavenly heart, entire devotedness to the Redeemer, a 
willingness to spend and be spentin the service of God, 
are better and more valuable things, than so many hun- 
dreds or thousands a year. And that no external circum- 
stances can so far dignify a drunkard, an atheist, a pro- 
fane wretch, as that (compared with one that bears such 
character) he should deserve to be simply reckoned the 
better man. And that mere sober carnality and ungodli- 
ness suffice not to cast the balance ; or that have so little 
of these qualifications for the making a true judgment, as 
1o think that calling dishonourable and a diminution to 
a man, that refers immediately to the soul, and the unseen 
world, and that relates and sets him nearest to God. 
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She knew how to make her estimate of the honour of a 
family, and a pedigree, as things valuable in their kind; 
without allowing herself so much vanity, as to reckon they 
were things of the most excellent kind, and to which no- 
thing personal could be equal. And well understood, of 
the personal endowments of the body, and the mind, which 
were to have the preference. Her life might teach all 
those, especially of her own sex, that a life’s time in the 
body, is for some other purposes than to indulge, and trim, 
and adorn the body ; which is most minded by them, who 
(as that shows) have, in the mean time, most neglected, 
and, God knows, most depraved and deformed souls. I 
hope her example, more fully and publicly represented, 
will more generally teach : in the mean time, this instance 
of our common mortality should teach us all. We see 
this state of life in the body is not that we were finally 
made for; yet how few seriously look beyond it! And it 
is amazing to think how little the deaths of others signify, 
to the making us mind our own. We behave ourselves as 
if death -were a thing only to be undergone by some few 
persons, here and there ; and that the most should escape, 
and as if we took it for granted we should be of the ex- 
How soon are impressions, from such 
occasions, talked, and trifled, and laughed, and jested 
away ! Shall we now learn more to study and understand 
our own natures ? to contemplate ourselves, and our duty 
thereupon ? that we are a mortal, immortal sort of crea- 
tures ? that we are sojourners only in a body, which we 
must shortly leave to dust and worms ? that we are crea- 
tures united with bodies, but separable from them? Let 
each of us think, “‘ Iam one that-can live in a body, and 
can live out of a body. While I live in one, that body is 
not mine, I dwell. not in mine own :” that the body must 
be for the Lord, as he will then be for the body: that we 
shall dwell comfortless and miserable in the body, if we 
dwell in it solitary and alone, and have not with us a better 
inhabitant : that our bodies are to be mansions for a Deity, 
houses for religion, temples of the Holy Ghost. O the 
venerable thoughts we should have of these bodies upon 
this account! how careful should we be not to debase 
them, not to alienate them! If any man corrupt the temple 
of God, him will he destroy, 1 Cor. iii. 16. Will a man 
rob God? break and violate his house ? How horrid a 
burglary ! Shall we agree to resign these bodies, and, this 
bodily life ? Our meeting will have been to good purpose, 
might this be the united sense of this dissolving assembly : 
“Lord, here we surrender and disclaim (otherwise than 
for and under thee) all right and title to these bodies and 
lives of ours. We present our bodies holy, acceptable, 
living sacrifices, as our reasonable service.” Let us do 
so, and remember we are hereafter not to live to ourselves, 
nor to die, at length, to ourselves, but living and dying to 
be the Lord’s, 
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TO THE REV. MR. HAMMOND. 


My offering this discourse to the eye of the world, together with your own, shows how great power our ancient 
friendship hath given you over me; whereof I have the less unpleasant sense, believing you will understand it so; 
who, in great part, know how difficult my circumstances made it to me to comply with your desire herein. Your 
opinion of the fitness of publishing so uncomposed a thing, discovers how far you were subject also to the same 
power; whose judgment [ am a little apt to distrust, where it meets not with this bias. 

It will be a joy to me, if it help to mitigate your sorrow, which is in great part justified by the greatness of your loss, 
in being separated, after so long conversation, from so excellent a consort, that lived in this world so much above it. 

I reckon it an evidence of the real greatness of her spirit, that she thought that so little a thing, wherein others place 
greatness ; and that in almost forty years’ acquaintance with you both, I should never hear of her nearness toa noble 
family, till, occasionally, since her death. It seems the blood that filled her veins, did not swell her mind. And her 
heavenly birth and relation to the house and family of God, made her:forget her earthly kindred, and parents’ house. 

Sir, though whom God hath joined together no man might put asunder; yet when he that made the union, makes 
the separation, there is no saying to him, What dost thou? We must awhile tug with the difficulties of our state, and 
work; wherein the hope of helping some (as God shall graciously help us) to gain this victory over death, and of 


being at length, through his grace, victors ourselves, will be a constant relief and support to you, and 
Your very respectful brother, 


and fellow-servant in the labours of the Gospel, 
JZ 





1 CORINTHIANS XV. 54. 


— DEATH IS SWALLOWED UP IN VICTORY. 


Tus foregoing words signify this saying to have been 
before written elsewhere. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up, &c. And we find 
it before written, (Isa. xxv. 8.) in express words, and (Hos. 
xiii. 14.) in such as are equivalent. What their depend- 
ance or meaning is, in either of those places, cannot be 
discussed within our present narrow limits. Only it is 
sufficiently manifest, that sundry passages in the Holy 
Scriptures are said to be brought to pass, over and over, 
once and again ; as that of Rachel’s weeping for her chil- 
dren; and of God’s bringing his Son out of Egypt; with 
divers others. This great saying may have had some 
partial and gradual accomplishment, within the current of 
time, when in reference to a people more specially related 
to God, and in some more notable delinquency and defec- 
tion from him, he may have given a just, bat limited com- 
mission, to death, to make great ravage and destructions 
among them; so that it hath even rode in triumph, made 
a huge carnage, strewed their country with carcasses, 
turned their rich land, more enriched with human blood, 
into an Aceldama, and thereupon, but into a place of 
sepulture and of graves; and yet, when it hath gone as 
far as his designed limits, and executed all his pleasure, 
he may have stopped it in its career, and said, Hither 
thou shalt come, and no further, now, cease and give 
over, (as Hos. xiii. 14.) and so may have ransomed the 
residue from the power of the grave, and been the de- 
struction of their destroyers, plaguing them who were 
their plagues. This, in the next intention hereof, may 
respect the people of the Jews, who being returned from 
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their (now foreseen) captivity, might in the prophetic 
style be spoken of as a people risen from the dead, and 
newly sprung up out of the grave; but might have a fur- 
ther reference to the yet future state of the Christian 
church, as Isa. xxv. 6, 7,8. seems to carry it; when so 
great a death as hath long been upon it, as well as the rest 
of the world, it may be hoped shall be swallowed up in a 
very glorious victory! But this saying is introduced here, 
as having its final and ultimate completion, in conjunction 
with what is mentioned besides, in this context, viz. when 
in the close and shutting up of time the trumpet shall sound, 
as we are told elsewhere it shall at the coming of our 
Lord, and the dead (those that died in him first, 1 Thess. 
iv. 16.) be raised, the living changed, so as to bear his, the 
heavenly Adam’s, image; when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality ; then 
shall be brought to pass this saying, (whatever preludes 
thereto, as was written, there may have been before,) 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 

And according to this its fullest sense, is this saying to 
be the subject of our present consideration. ‘The expres- 
sion is highly rhetorical; but there is a most rational, solid 
sense intended under it; for which no words can be too hig 
or of too great a sound. Our business must be to explain, 
and apply this saying. And, 

I. For explication of its rational import, we shall show, 
—1. The import,—2. The reasonableness, of it. 

1. It imports, in general, God’s determination to put a 
perpetual end to death, to make it cease im perpetwwm, as 
a noted expositor expresses it,* showing that the parallel 
Hebrew phrase is usually rendered, for ever, 2 Sam. ii. 26. 
Jer. iii. 5, and in divers other places. But that we may 
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give a more distinct account of its meaning, several things 
are to be noted: 

(1.) That death, as it is here spoken of, supposes a cer- 
tain mited subject. Its being mentioned in this chapter, 
and elsewhere, as if it were itself a swppositwm and an in- 
telligent designing one, is an elegant and a usual figure. 
The Holy Scriptures and common speech abound with 
this sort of prosopopeia; and it hath its special useful- 
ness, when (as in the present case) what we are more to 
remark, and consider with greater intention of mind, is so 
represented, 2. e, when tothings of minute, or of no entity, 

ut of great concernment, (such mere privations as death, 
or sin,) a sort of personality is ascribed, attended with 
errible aspects and appearances; it tends more effectually 
to rouse our minds, and engage our attention, whether we 
are to consider and magnify our danger by them, or our 
deliverance, and to behold them as attempting upon us, or 
as overcome. But speaking strictly, we must take things 
as in themselves they are. Death therefore must be con- 
sidered in reference to some subject or other. Abstractly 
considered, ’tis but a notion. As it actually hath taken 
place, it must be the death of this or that person. And 
as it is finally to be overcome, and have an end, it must 
have a limited subject, and not be understood of all, abso- 
lutely and universally ; for then there would be no such 
thing as eternal death, which hath noend. And how the 
subject, here supposed, is to be limited; the series of dis- 
course, through the chapter, shows they are such as are 
Christ’s, (ver. 23.) and to whom he is peculiarly the first- 
fruits, (ibid.) such as shall bear his heavenly image, (ver. 
49.) and, as elsewhere, whose vile bodies shall be made 
like his glorious one, (Phil. iii. 21.) such asshall have spi- 
ritual, incorruptible, immortal bodies like his, and with 
him inherit the kingdom of God, and through him obtain 
this victory, ver. 50—57. 

(2.) This limitation of death to be overcome, to such a 
subject only, connotes the extent of it to the whole of that 
subject, as that is composed of an inner and an outer man, 
2 Cor. iv. 16. It were frigid and comfortless to suppose, 
if it were supposable, that this glorious conquest of death 
should extend no further than the giving us a fair specious 
outside; and that our mind and spirit should not partake, 
or be nothing the better for it. ’Tis plain the apostle’s 
scope through this chapter is more to assert the future sub- 
sistence of the soul, than the reeomposure of the body, as 
his arguments show ; though what was necessary to be 
said concerning the future state of that also, is not neglect- 
ed. But what he is now saying, in this part of the chapter, 
concerns not what is common to men, but what is pecu- 
liar to good and holy men. And therefore, as-it respects 
their nobler part, must intend more than its mere subsist- 
ence in another state, which is common to good and bad, 
and signify the perfection of the holy divine life, which 
shall be at last entirely victorious, and swallow up death, 
in its utmost extent, and specially as it was opposite to that 
life. Death, I mean, as it was so heavily incumbent upon 
the minds and spirits of good men themselves, and was 
their most intolerable burden: extorting from them such 
groans as that, Rom. vii. 24. O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from this body of death! Nor indeed 
is this death sensible or grievous, or ever felt, but where 
the opposite life hath some place. Total death knows no 
grievances, makes no complaints. They that lie buried 
in the earth, are in their own element, where no such 
thing weighs upon them; a terrene carnal mind is no bur- 
den to such souls, as are quite dead in trespasses and sins. 
I hope I need not tell you, that though the souls of men are 
universally immoftal in the natural sense, they are not so 
in the moral. Morality comprehends the means and end, 
virtue and felicity ; or in terms more agreeable to our Chris- 
tian ethics, or that are oftener heard by them that live 
under the Gospel, holiness and blessedness. These are 
signified by spiritual life, or life in the spiritually moral 
sense ; and so are sin and misery, by the opposite death. 
And no man hath reason to think it strange, that life and 
death are estimated by such measures; or that a temper 
of spirit, habitually and fixedly good or evil, should be 
signified by being alive, or dead, if we consider how per- 
fect an equivalency there is between them in the moral 
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sense, and being naturally alive or dead. For wherem do 
we usually state the notion of natural life, but in a self- 
moving power? Now let any ordinary understanding be 
appealed to in the case, and who would not Say it were as 
good not to be able to move at all, as to move in so per- 
petual disorder, as never to attain any end such motion 
should serve for. The ends of a reasonable creature’s mo- 
tions must be duty to its Maker, and felicity to itself. If 
all its motions be such as import constant hostility towards 
God, infelicity and torment to itself; this is to be dead, not 
simply and naturally, ’tis true, but respectively, and not in 
some by, and less considerable respect, but in respect of 
the principal and most important purposes of life. So 
that in full equivalency, such a one is as dead, to all valu- 
able intents and purposes whatsoever. Therefore such 
are only said to be alive in a true and the most proper 
sense, that are alive to God through Jesus Christ, (Rom. 
vi. 11.) or that do yield themselves to God as those that 
are alive from the dead, (ver. 13.) it being the proper busi- 
ness of their life to serve God, and enjoy him. Others 
that only live in sinful pleasure, are dead while they live, 
1 Tim. v. 6. Nor hath such a notion of life and death 
been altogether strange, even among heathens, when we 
find it said by one of no mean note, “ That a wicked man 
is dead, asa soul may be said to die ;> and to it, ’tisa death, 
when ’tis (too deeply)* plunged, immersed into the body, 
so as to be sunk down into matter, and replete with it.” 
(Besides much more that might be produced from others 
of like import.) And how agreeable is this passage to 
that, Rom. viii. 6. To be carnally minded is death. 

Upon the whole, I cannot indeed conceive, that since 
death is often taken, and that most reasonably, in so great 
a latitude, as to admit of comprehending this sense; and 
since, in these latter verses, the apostle is speaking of a 
final deliverance from it, as the special privilege of such 
as are in union with Christ, not of what is common to all 
men, but that victory over death in this respect, as it im- 
ports aversion from God, or indisposition towards him, 
must be within his meaning, and that he was far from con- 
fining it to bodily death only, or from intending, in refer- 
ence to the soul, the mere natural immortality of that alone: 
but that death, in its utmost latitude, was now, in reference 
to this sort of men whom his present discourse intends, to 
be entirely swallowed up in victory, or in a perfect pleni- 
tude of victorious life, as 2 Cor. v.4. So much, which 
was more requisite to be insisted on, being clear, we shall © 
less need to enlarge upon what follows. As that, 

(3.) This victory supposes a war; or that lifeand death 
were before in a continued struggle. So we find the case 
is, even this lower world is full of vitality. Yet death hath 
spread itself through it, and cast over it adark and dismal 
shadow every where, according as sin, which introduced 
it, is diffused and spread. Death is therefore mentioned 
as an enemy, ver 26. And so we understand it; natural 
death as an enemy to nature; spiritual, to grace. In the 
body, numerous maladies, and round about it, multitudes 
of adverse rencounters, are striving to infer death. In 
and about the mind and spirit, worse diseases and tempta- 
tions have the like tendency. Temptations, I say, the 
mention whereof was not to be omitted, as pointing at the 
tempter, the wicked one, who first brought sin and death 
into this world of ours. And whois (though the conceal- 
ed) the first and most proper seat of the enmity, which 
gives death the denomination of an enemy; which is so 
called indefinitely, the last enemy, that we might not un- 
derstand it to be our enemy only, but more an enemy 
against God than us, from whom the spiteful apostate 
aimed and gloried to pluck away, and bury in death and 
ruin, the whole race of human creatures. In the mean 
time nature in all, and grace in the regenerate, are coun- 
ter-striving, In the former, the self-preserving principle is 
more sensibly vigorous, but less successful; but they who 
are born of God, are better assisted by their Divine keeper, 
in subordination to whom they are enabled effectually to 
keep themselves, that the wicked one (mortally) touches 
them not, (1 John v. 18.) but, as must be supposed, not with- 
out continual watching and striving, as in war is usual. 

(4.) Where such a war and striving end not in victory 
on the one side, they end in victory on the other.’ This is 
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consequent upon what hath been said, of the limited sub- 
ject here spoken of, Death is not universally overcome, 
with some it is left to be conceived therefore as a conquer- 
or. Wesee how it is with the two hemispheres of our 
globe, when in the one, the light is chasing the darkness 
of the foregoing night, and we behold the morning gradu- 
ally spreading itself upon the mountains, and it shines 
brighter and brighter unto perfect. day ; so in the other a 
feebler light doth more and more retire and yield, till at 
length it be quite swallowed up in the victorious darkness 
of a black and horrid midnight. ’Tis much after the same 
rate here, with this difference, that vicissitudes and alter- 
nations cease; and whether darkness and the shadow of 
death, or the light of life, be finally victorious, they are so, 
as hath been said, for ever. With the one sort, 2. e. with 
the righteous, a vital light arises in the midst of darkness ; 
a type of their spiritual, and a prelude to their eternal, 
state. They have a quickening light within, under all 
clouds of present ignominy and trouble, and an eternal 
day awaits them. Now death worketh in them, and sur- 
rounds them on every side, for awhile, and gains a tem- 
porary victory over their bodily life; which while it is do- 
ing, and their outward man is perishing, their inward man 
is renewed day by day. But at length even that vanquish- 
ed life revives, and that more noble life, which is hid with 
Christ in God, (Col.-iii. 3.) and of which he says, That 
whosoever lives, and believes in him, shall never die, 
(John xi. 26.) becomes perfect, for it is pure life; as thatis 
said to be pure, which is plenwm sui, ef minimum habet ali- 
eni, full of itself, without mixture of any thing alien from 
at; having quite swallowed up whatsoever was opposite or 
disagreeable. So doth life, in the several kinds and degrees 
of it, flourish with them in a permanent, perpetual, and 
most consistent state. And as regal power is often founded 
in just conquest, they do even reign in life, by Jesus Christ, 
Rom. v. 17—21. But for the other sort, that sorry, pitiful, 
dying life they have, wherein they are even dead while 
they live, will be swallowed up in a Victorious, eternal 
death ; in which there remainsto them a perpetual night,and 
the blackness of darkness for ever. We are next to consider, 

2. The reasonableness of the divine determination, 
which this saying imports. And that is tobe collected, by 
reminding who it is that hath so determined, he that can 
effect all his determinations, and do all his pleasure. The 
reason of his-intendments, and performances, must be 

_ fetched from himself, and the perfection of his own na- 
ture; unto which nothing can be more agreeable. When 
death, let in by sin, hath been reigning, doing the part of 
a king, as Rom. v. 17. over so great a part of God’s crea- 
tion, it can be little suitable to him, who doth all things 
after the counsel of his will, (Eph. i. 11.) to let it reign 
for ever. Sometime it must be swallowed up in victory. 
Otherwise,—1. His own glory would suffer a perpetual 
eclipse,—2. The felicity of his redeemed should never be 
complete. Neither of which, as we are taught to -appre- 
hend the state of things, can consist with the absolute per- 
fection of his being. 

(1.) Can we think it agreeable to him, to suffer such a 
perpetual solecism or incongruity within his dominion, 
that when death, by means of a most criminal apostacy, 
had made so great an inroad into the nobler part of his 
creation, z.e. had broken in amongst creatures capable of 
immortality, (who indeed otherwise had not been capable 
of sin,) and thereby darkened the glory which shone more 
brightly in such an order of creatures; it should be so 
always ? i. e. that such a sort of creatures should be perpe- 
tually continued, to be born, and sin, and die. Sometime 
we must think this course of things should have an end 
and not by yielding an everlasting conquest to an enemy. 
‘We can well conceive it most worthy of God, when he had 
made such creatures, unto whom liberty was as agreeable 
as holiness and felicity, to leave them to themselves awhile, 
as probationers and candidates for that state of immortal 
life, whereof they were not incapable. It well became a 
self-sufficient Being, and an absolute Sovereign, to let them 
understand dependance, and subjection; and that their 
state was precarious, not his; to let them feel the cost of 
ungovernableness, and self-will, and the disagreeableness 
thereof to their condition who were not self-subsistent, and 
had not their good in their own hands; if, being put upon 
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this trial, they would transgress, and open a way for death 
to come in upon them, the real loss could only be their 
own, and none of his. He had no reason therefore to pre- 
vent it, by so unseasonable an interposition, as should pre- 
vent the orderly connexion between duty and felicity ; 7. e. 
the precedency of the former to the other. All this wasa 
most unexcepiionable procedure. But then, when being 
left to themselves, they as men, or as Adam, had trans- 
gressed, (Hos. vi. 7.) and done like themselves, 2. ¢. like 
frail, mutable creatures, in their lapse into sin and death ; 
how opportune was it for him, now, to do more illustrious- 
ly like himself, z. e. by so surprising, unthought of me- 
thods, as the Gospel reveals, to recover to himself this 
glory out of the cloud, and make it shine more brightly 
than ever, in this final victory over death, and him that 
had the power of it! So that it shall at last retain no do- 
minion over any, but such as by their own choice, during 
a new state of trial, remained in an inviolable union with 
that prince of darkness and death. How glorious will the 
triumphs of this victory be over the grand apostate! And 
how unsupposable is it, that he should have occasion left 
him to glory in an eternal conquest! And, 

(2.) It is not a light thing to him, whose nature is love, 
that without this final victory the felicity of the redeemed 
should never be fully accomplished. _Antecedently to the 
Gospel revelation, it would seem more agreeable to the na- 
ture of God, that some should be rescued from the power 
of death, than that all should lie under it for ever. But 
we, to whom that revelation is vouchsafed, cannot now but 
think it the most unlikely thing in the world, that the de- 
sign of Almighty love should finally be defeated ; and that 
such as are in vital union with the Redeemer, should either 
be overcome at last by death, or remain in an eternal 
struggle with it. Whence nothing can be conceived, in 
this case, but that, as to them, death must be swallowed 
up in this glorious everlasting victory. 

Whereupon how admirable a display will there herein 
be of sundry the most known attributes and excellencies 
of the Divine nature, as his wisdom, power, goodness, ho- 
liness, justice, and truth, in the whole conduct, and in this 
final issue of things! as might be distinctly shown of each, 
if we were not within limits. He at first dealt withthem 
very suitably to their natures, at length he deals with them 
according to his own; that it may be the theme of eternal 
contemplation to themselves, and the whole intelligent 
world, how far his ways are above their ways, and his 
thoughts above their thoughts, Isa.lv. And that as, at 
first, he thought it not fit to hinder them from doing as 
too little beeame sueh creatures, nothing should at last 
hinder him from doing as became a God. - 

II. But come we now to the use. And, 

1. Do we find this saying, in the sacred word of God, 
that death is to be swallowed up in victory? then we are 
not to doubt, but so it shall be. ‘A plenary assent is to be 
given toit. But what sort of assent? Not that which 
arises from the sight of our eye. If that were to be our 
only informer, we see no such thing; but quite the con- 
trary. That represents death to us as the only conqueror, 
it visibly swallows up all in victory, wheresoever it makes 
a seizure. Nothing stands before it! we behold it turning 
every where living men and women, like ourselves, into 
breathless lumps ‘of earth! It irresistibly introduces it- 
self, and life is fled, and gone! Such as conversed with us, 
walled to and fro amongst us, reasoned, discoursed with 
us, managed business, pursued designs, delighted them- 
selves with us, and gave us delight, become death’s cap- 
tives before our eyes, are bound in its bands, and we can- 
not redeem them, norsave ourselves. Where then is this 
swallowing up of death in victory? which is itself so con- 
stantly victorious! Our reason may tell us it shall not be 
always and universally so, but it flutters, and hallucinates. 
"Tis the divine word that must at last put the matter out 
of doubt; and our faith therein, which is the substance of 
what we hope for, and the evidence of what we do not 
see. If faith be to assure our hearts in this matter, it 
must be as it relies upon his word, who can do this, and 
hath said he will. If we believe his power, that renders 
it possible to us; if his word, that makes it certain. Hath 
he said it? who then shall gainsay it? ’Tis one of the 
true and faithful sayings of God. 
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2. If this be a credible saying, ’tis certainly a very com- 
fortable one. If we can but make that first step, and per- 
ceive this not to be a hard or-incredible saying ; it is very 
obvious to make a second, and acknowledge it to be a very 
consolatory saying; and that both in reference to—the 
past death of our friends and relatives, even such as were 
nearest, and most dear to us;—and in reference to our 
own most certainly future and expected death. In the 
one case, and the other, we are to look upon it as a com- 
fortable saying, that this mighty raging enemy shall have 
all his power lost, and swallowed up, in so glorious a vic- 
tory, one day. 

C1.) It is surely a very comfortable saying, in the former 
of these cases, the case of our losing friends and relations 
very dear untous. And there only needs this to make it 
most deliciously pleasant, that is, to have a comfortable per- 
sulasion concerning such, that they are part of Christ’s 
seed, they are some of them, in reference to whom Christ 
is, in the most peculiar sense, the first-fruits, so as that they 
have a pre-assurance of victory in hisconquest and victory 
over death and the grave. And we have great reason to 
be so persuaded concerning that worthy gentlewoman, 
whose late decease is the more special occasion of this so- 
lemn assembly at this time. She was one who (as such as 
had most opportunity to observe, and best ability to judge, 
did reckon) had given abundant evidence of the work of 
God’s saving grace upon her own spirit, and who there- 
upon did long walk with God in a very continued course; 
so indeed, as that though her comforts were observed not 
to be rapturous, yet they were steady and even; so as that 
she was rarely troubled with doubts, to give obstruction 
or hinderance to her in her Christian course; if any such 
doubt did arise, it soon vanished, and she quickly, through 
the mercy of God, received satisfaction, and so went cheer- 
fully on in her way. She was abundant in reading, espe- 
cially of the Holy Book; that was her business and de- 
light. She very little cared to concern herself in reading 
writings that were merely notional, or polemical and dis- 
putative; but the most practical one she was most of all 
taken with, such as treated of the other state, and of the 
duties of Christians in the mean time in reference thereto; 
future felicity, and present spiritual-mindedness, that has 
so certain connexion therewith, and so direct a tendency 
thereto, were, with her, the delightful subjects, which she 
chose to read of, and meditate upon. 

Her temper was observed to be even, betwixt a freeness 
and reservedness. She was not melancholy, though much 
inclined to solitariness; and would frequently lament, that 
so much of her precious time was passed away, either in 
necessary business or civil conversation, that was not to be 
avoided. It was observed that her disposition was most 


highly charitable, very apt to give, even to her uttermost, 


as occasions did occur. 

In reference to her children, her care was most tender. 
Much of her time was spent in instructing them, while 
under her instruction, and within her reach; teaching 
them their catechism, with the proofs at large, and how to 
apply the proofs to the answer, so as to bring them to a 
distinct understanding thereof. Andin this way and course 
she-passed through the world. Her last sickness did very 
little alter the temper of her spirit, it was calm and sedate 
all along. Only so much does deserve a remark, that she 
was prepossessed with an apprehension that she should die 
suddenly ; so much of God’s secret he was pleased to im- 
part to her, as he sometimes does to more inward friends; 
that discovery hg vouchsafed to her, as to a favourite, to 
let her have some kind of pre-signification, that her pas- 
sage out of this world should be very quick, whensoever it 
came: and so it was, that sitting in her chair, amidst fa- 
miliar discourse, ina demidiated sentence, she made a full 
stop, and life was ended, before that could have an end. 

Now certainly the decease of such a one ought not to be 
lamented with that bitter sorrow, asif there were no such 
thing as this, that death were certainly to be swallowed up 
in Victory, in an entire and complete victory, with refer- 
ence to such a one. It seems indeed, in such cases, as was 
said to you before, unto the judgment of our sense, that 
death only overcomes, we see not beyond that; it turns a 
living creature into a dead clod, and so it is laid among 
such, it is buried in the grave, our sight goes no further. 
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But when we are persuaded, by the word of the Lord, that 
this mortal shall put on immortality, and this corruptible, 
incorruption, and death be swallowed up in such a victo- 
ry, as you have heard; certainly this takes away the cause 
of all bitter and reliefless sorrow. 

I am not unapprehensive that reverend brother, whom 
this stroke touches more nearly, is much fitter to adminis- 
ter this consolation, than receive it from such a one as I. 
But as we may any of us put in for our share, as our case 
may require and can admit, in what is so generally spo- 
ken with reference to Christians dying in the Lord, and 
their surviving fellow-Christians, that as yet live in him, 
1 Thess. iv. from verse 13, onward to the end ; so, we are 
directed to comfort one another therewith. Be patient, I 
pray you, while I present toyou this most suitable portion 
of Scripture. “TI would not have you to be ignorant, bre- 
thren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others which have no hope. Fer if we be- 
lieve that Jesus died and rose again, even them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we be ever with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
We shall be in a great promptitude and disposition of spi- 
rit to do so, if these words be looked upon as divine say- 
ings, as the words of the living and immortal God. My 
friends, do you not find there is spirit in these words? Is 
there not strong consolation in them? How can we but 
think so, unless our whole religion be with us but a fable 2 
This concerns us all upon the common Christian account, 
who are but a residue, a remnant, escaped, and exempt- 
ed awhile from being part of the spoils and triumphs of 
death ; which hath slaughtered, and thrown into the dust, 
probably a much greater number of our friends and rela- 
tives, than we ourselves do make, who are left behind. 
And ‘tis likely we have been most of us divers times 
mourners, upon such occasions. This shows upon what 
account, and in what case, we may intermingle very revi- 
ving consolations with our sorrows, and that we ought 
freely, as the occasion recurs, to apply it to ourselves, and — 
one another. 

But I withal think there may be somewhat of more spe- 
cial import, tending to repress intemperate sorrow, on 
such an oceasion, in that of Ezek. xxiv. 16. I think there 
may be somewhat, I say, collected, besides what was 
more peculiar and appropriate by way of signal to the pro- 
phet himself, that may reach the last mentioned case. It 
was a thing enjoined upon him, that he should not mourn 
nor weep, norshould his tears run down, when God should 
take away from him the desire of his eyes with a stroke. I 
reckon that, as we have seen, Christians should not mourn 
like other men; so the Lord’s prophets are not to mourn 
altogether like others of his people, but somewhat more of 
restraint they are to put upon themselves, that they may 
discover a higher excellency, or somewhat a greater mea- 
sure of that spirit of faith ruling in them, that gives a 
great allay to present things, whether good or evil, as it 
begets clearer and more vivid apprehensions of things yet 
future and out of sight. And that as all believers should 
endeavour, in things of common concernment to all, to be 
exemplary to one another, and to other men ; so they who 
are so much nearer to God, in office and relation, should 
be examples to believers in conversation, spirit, faith, 1 
Tim. iv. 12. 

(2.) This should be very comfortable too unto them that 
are in union with Christ, in reference to their own future 
death, which they are continually toexpect. Death is often 
saying to us repeatedly, and very sensibly, to our very bone 
and our flesh, You shall be my prey shortly; at least, sooner 
or Jater. It is ready to make its seizure upon us; when, 
we do not know; but we are sure some time it will. 

But, my friends, it does not become Christians to look 
upon this thing, called death, as so formidable a thing, as 
it is commonly reckoned: it 1s ignominious to our pro- 
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fession, not to be endured amongst them that have life and 
immortality brought to light, and set in view before their 
eyes in the Gospel; such as profess to be united with 
Christ, who hath life in himself, and imparts it to all that 
are so united, such a life, hid with Christ in God; and 
hope that when he who is their life shall appear, they shall 
appear with him in glory. It becomes not such to die 
continually, by the fear of dying, or that the very thoughts 
of death should be deadly to them. 

This is remote from what was much observed to be the 
temper and character of primitive Christians. A heathen 
prince,d who thoroughly understood them not, censures 
them too hardly, as being in the other extreme, (though he 
at length became kinder to them,) as if they rashly threw 
themselves upon death. Whereas he says, the soul should 
rationally and becomingly be in readiness to be loosed 
from the body, Asdoyiepévus, xie cepvds. But how come we 
to lose our character, and our glory? How degenerated a 
thing isthe Christianity of ourage! To die without regret, 
is counted an attainment; it should be with gladness, 
(Psal. xvi. 9—11.) and upon the considerations there men- 
tioned, as being now upon the confines of that world of 
perfect purity, bliss, and joy; and having so great an as- 
surance that the intermediate death, we are to go through, 
is no sooner suffered, than overcome ! 

We should deal closely with ourselves in this. Do we 
think this saying a fable, or a trifle? Have these words 
no meaning? We should labour to come to a point, and 
say, if we have no reason to disbelieve them, we will be- 
lieve them absolutely; and live as having gained our 
point, and overcome already ; 2. e. who are as sure of vic- 
tory, as of death. Some overcome by dying, as others are 
overcome by it. There are who are not hurt by the second 
death. If death strike once, it thereby puts it out of its 
own power ever to strike a second time, or hurt them more. 
Let us once bring our case to that state as to live in con- 
tinual defiance of death, let it strike when it will. Depend- 
ence, only on the grace and Spirit of Christ, must give us 
this confidence; not an opinion that we are ourselves 
strong enough to act separately, but that knowing our re- 
lation to him; we are through him that loved us more than 
conquerors, or as that trepvixduey, Rom. vill. 37. may be 
understood to signify, we area glorious triumphant sort of 
conquerors. We not only conquer, but triumph too, 

through him that loved us, being persuaded that neither 
death, nor life—shall separate us from his love—So a no- 
ted expositor understands that word, observing how great 
a delight this apostle takes, when he would heighten a 
matter, in the use of that particle trip. 

It is elsewhere said, (Col. iii. 3.) Ye are dead, but your 
life, &c. Weare dead, 2. e. in ourselves, we are a sort of 
dead or dying creatures, death hath almost got the posses- 
sion of us already, has partly seized, and partly sentenced 
us to die, and irreversibly. This the apostle intimates, 
where he adds what you have heard: Ye have a life hid 
with Christ in God, that lifeis safe, and out of the reach 
of death, no death can touch that life. They that are born 
of God, have in reference to this life (though the other 
must be given up) a self-preserving principle and power 
in them, 1 John v.18. They keep themselves, that the 
evil one toucheth them not; that is, not mortally, or with 
any deadly touch. In having a new, holy, divine life; 
they have an assuring pledge also of the permanency, per- 
petuity, and everlastingness of it. If a man have once 
drank of that water which Christ gives, it shall be in him 
a perpetual fountain, a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life, John iv. 14. 

Are we Christians, and with the springings of this life 
do we not feel a lively joy springing, and exulting in our 
hearts? Add vital Christianity to the rational nature, and 
lothness to die is a repugnancy, and a reproach to both. 
Christianity so plainly stating our case, reason should 
judge upon it; and suitable affections arise in us there- 
upon, as they would if our Christianity were vital, and the 
product of the Divine Spirit. Then, how should we bless 
God that we are mortal! and that it is not in the power 
of all this world to keep us from dying out of it, when we 
know in how glorious a victory that death will beswallow- 
edup! But it may be said by some, ‘We should very 

d Mare. Antonin. de Vit, Sua, lib. 11 
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little fear death, if we did know our interest in Christ, if 
we were not in great uncertainty, and had not our hearts 
hanging in doubt within us, about this thing. And there- 
fore 

3. This saying should be monitory to us, (as it is credi- 
ble, as it is comfortable, so it is a monitory saying: also,) 
Death shall be swallowed up in victory. This said, in re- 
ference to some (which cannot be meant as toall) so great 
a thing, spoken with restriction, ought to make them of 
whom it is not meant look about them. With what soli- 
citude should we concern ourselves, to be at a certainty ! 
Am I one of them, in reference to whom death shall be 
swallowed up in such a victory? It should awaken us to 
consider, Have we made our interest sure in our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that great Prince and Lord of life? He that 
hath the Son hath life. It is eternal life that is spoken of 
in that context, 1 John v. 11,12. This is the record, that 
God hath given us eternal life ; and this life isin his Son; 
that is, this eternal life. He that hath the Son, hath this 
life; he that hath not the Son, hath not this life. Spiritual 
life and eternal life are all one, all of a piece, the same in 
nature and kind ; the one will grow up into the other. 

That life only is here meant, that will be eternal life. 
To the same sense is that, He that believeth in me, shall 
never die, John xi. 26. ‘These are plain words. He hath 
a life in him that is immortal, sacred, and not liable to be 
touched. It was before said, They that believe in him, if 
dead, shall live, ver. 25. But not only that, but’tis further 
added, They that believe in him shall never die.e If dead, 
they shalh live; if they live, they shall never die. What 
means this? That they havea life, besides this bodily one ; 
which is continued through death. Of this line or thread, 
death makes no intercision. But we can never justify it to 
God, or our own understandings, to rest in a dubious un- 
certainty aboutamatter ofso vast consequence as this. Un- 
concernedness here is the most unaccountable thing in the 
whole world; z. e. whether we have only that life in us which 
will end in the darkness and rottenness of a grave, and a 
horrid-hell ; or that which runs into eternal life? Things 
will come to this issue very shortly with us, that either 
death must, as to us, be swallowed up in victory, or we 
be swallowed up of victorious death; nor have we any 
ways to ascertain our own state, but, as was said, by uni- 
ting with the Prince of life ; 2. e. by receiving him in all 
the capacities wherein we are to be concerned with him; 
and by resigning ourselves entirely to him. For if we must 
have him that we may have life, how can we otherwise 
have him but by receiving him? The Gospel, under which 
we live, can only be a savour of life to us as it disposes 
us hereunto. Recollect yourselves then, how do your 
Lord’s days, and other seasons of attending this Gospel, 
pass over with you? Have you long expected life, and 
(which is less likely) do you meet with continual and _to- 
tal disappointments? And doth it cause with you ‘no 
qualmish thoughts? But ’tis infinitely a sadder case, if you 
never feel yourselves begin to live, and yet are never dis- 
appointed; because you never attend upon the gospel-dis- 
pensation with any such design or hope. Is the matter 
thus, that if you speak the truth of your case, you must 
say, “I have a soul dead to all the actions, motions, sen- 
sations, enjoyments, of a divine and spiritual life.’ And 
shall it be always thus, by our own consent, with any of 
us? We have however the rational, intellectual life, and 
can think; do we think ’tis fit for us to rest satisfied and 
secure in such a state? What, satisfied in the midst of 
death? such a death ? while we are capable of apprehend- 
ing at once the horror, the danger, and the remediableness 
of our case? ‘What will this cometo? It can only be 
holy, divine life that must be victorious over death, as the 
warring, opposite principle: if there be nothing to oppose 
it, what shall conquer? Death is in-that case total, and 
upon such terms, till life begin to spring in thy soul, thou 
must reckon it likely to be eternal. Yet let none so mis- 
take as to imagine this life an enthusiastical thing, that 
must discover itself in rapturous ecstatical motions, or go 
for nothing. It perfects our faculties, therefore destroys 
them not; and chiefly consists in a rational judgment, 
choice, and love of what is most worthy of us; what. is 
fittest to be done by us, and what is with fullest satisfac- 

e Vid. Ham. in loc, 
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tion to be enjoyed; with a steadfast, most resolved adher- 
ence thereunto. 

4, This saying ought to be instructive to us, in reference 
especially to this one thing, 7. e. that we abstain from rash 
censures of providence, that God lets death be regnant in 
so great a part of his creation, so longatime. It shall:be 
swallowed up in victory; let that solve with us the phe- 
nomenon. It seems indeed an untoward one, and might, 
at first be an amazing spectacle, even to the blessed angels 
themselves, to behold so great a revolt in heaven; and 
afterwards to take notice of an intelligent world, of crea- 
tures beneath them, successively, through one first delin- 
quent, drawn in as accomplices, into a like defection; and 
death hereby spreading its horrid shadow, and extending 
its power, over so great and so noble a part of the universe! 
committing such wastes, making such desolations, from 
age to age, in so great a part of the creation of God! But 
there are many alleviating considerations, that should 
compose our spirits to a rational quietude, and be satisfy- 
ing and pacifying to our minds with reference to this thing. 
Let me but name some few to you, which I shall leave 
with you for this purpose. 

(1.) Do but consider how minute a part of the creation 
of God this globe, this point, this punctilio rather, of our 
earth is, where death has reigned, and so long had place. 

(2.) Consider how much of life there is in and about 
this little world of ours. When upon one single mole-hill 
you see the brisk motions and efforts of somany hundred 
lives, you have reason to apprehend there is a great deal 
of vitality about this little spot of earth. 

(3.) Consider and collect how probable it is, that as we 
go higher and higher, the nobler and finer parts of God’s 
creation must be much more replenished with a nobler 
and more excellent sort of life. It is very unreasonable to 
think, that this clod of earth should be so full of life; and 
that in higher and purer regions there should not be a 
richer plenitude of life, or of such inhabitants as live no- 
‘bler and more excellent lives than we. And, 

(4.) For ought we know, death never reaches higher than 
this earth of ours, and what is in a nearer vicinity to it. 
And that, therefore, there be vast and ample regions, in- 
comparably beyond the range of our eye, or thought, where 
now no death ever comes ; after the detrusion of the first 
revolters, from those bright regions. When we are told, 
Eph. iv. 10. our Lord Jesus Christ is ascended far above 
all heavens, as it were a fond attempt to pretend to count 
them, so it were rash philosophizing, to go about to de- 
scribe them. But can we suppose them spacious,. wild 
wastes? or not suppose them replenished with numberless 
numbers of excellent creatures that, in their confirmed 
state, fear no death; and continually pay a willing, joyful 
homage to their great Preserver ? For every knee must bow 
to him, of things in heaven, Phil. ii. 10. And when we are 
told, Eph. i. 20,21. God hath set him at his own right 
hand, in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name, &c. 
And 1 Pet. iii. 22. That he is on the right hand of God, 
angels, and authorities, and powers being made subject to 
him. Though we cannot form distinct thoughts what those 
dynasties, principalities, and dominions are ; yet we cannot 
but suppose those unconceivably vast and ample regions 
fally peopled with immortal inhabitants, that reign in life, 
in a more excellent sense. For it being said our Lord 
ascended far above all heavens, that he might fill all things, 
(Eph. iv. 10.) this must suppose suitable recipients. And 
if his influences reach down in such plenty to our minute 
earth, (as ver. 11, 12, 13.) how copious are they here! 

(5.) Consider that here, where death has made its inroad, 
though the apostate spirits surround us, and encompass 
this earth of ours, and go to and fro throwing death among 
us every where; yet even here is a glorious offspring con- 
tinually arising, the Redeemer’s seed, in whom a divine 
life is gradually springing up from age to age. So that, at 
length, they make a great multitude, which no man can 
number, standing before the throne, clothed with white 
robes, and, as-ensigns of victory, having palms in their 
hands, Rev. vii. 9. Here is life then disseminated through 
all this death, that inwraps our world, which, for ought we 
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) know, is the centre of death; it may be here, for ought we 
can tell, and no where else, (here, or hereabouts,) and yet 
even here, a holy divine life is insinuating and spreading 
itself, even among us, over whom death has reigned; and 
there are great numbers, that having received abundance 
of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in 
life by one, Jesus Christ, Rom. v. 17. Here is supposed a 
kingdom, with a counter-kingdom, and one head against 
another; one that brought in death and condemnation 
upon the world, but another that brings in righteousness 
and life. And that here, even in this lower region, the 
Redeemer should have so large a portion, (we know not 
how large,) this very much narrows the confines of death. 
And let it be further considered, : 

(6.) That where death shall be perpetual, it is there but 
self-procured. ‘They only lie under death, that loved it. 
All they that hate me, love death, Prov. viii. 36. They in- 
wrap themselves in death, they make a covenant with it. 
That sin, which is death, which carries death and hell in 
itself, that they loved: ’twas so, ’tis true, with the rest, that 
finally perish not; but it was not alwaysso. The grace 
of God made a difference, not to be quarrelled at, when 
striving with many, it is victorious with some. But of 
those with whom it is not so, it must be said, as their final, 
never-altered sense, evento the last, they would not be 
plucked out: of the gulf, that deadly gulf, where they 
therefore lie, as in their most agreeable element. And let 
it further be considered, 

(7.) That for the death that shall be perpetual, ’tis to be 
confined, and go no further. Before, it was diffused, and 
continually more and more diffusing itself. But in the 
future state of things, when time has run to its period, and 
the affairs of it are shut up by the final judgment, death 
and hell are now to be cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone, which is the second death, Rev. xx. 14. All death 
is now to be gathered into death, hell into hell. It shall 
be contracted, gathered into itself. It’s true, it will be 
therefore consummate, finished, perfect in its kind, or full 
of itself, as that which is without mixture cannot but be, 
(as was noted before,) here will be pure death, without 
mixture, and which therefore will have no allay. But then, 
whereas formerly it ranged to and fro uncontrolled, now 
it is confined to its own narrower circle, and can have no 
new subject ; and shall therefore give no further trouble 
or disturbance to the rest of God’s creation, Moreover, 
consider, . 

Lastly, That this victory will not be gradual only, but 
total and entire. Every thing of mortality, that was hang- 
ing about these glorious victors, shall be swallowed up in 
perfect and in endless life. Death is unstung first, dis- 
armed, and then easily overcome. Its sting is said to be 
sin, the deadliest thing indeath. A plain further proof, by 
the way, the apostle intended death also in the moral sense. 
And the insulting inquiry, ‘“‘ Where is it?” implies “tis not 
any where to be found, and signifies a total abolition of it ; 
and, by consequence, must infer that every thing of death 
besides must, as to them, for ever cease and be no more. 
Which also-the phrase of swallowing up doth with great 
emphasis express. And this completes the vindication of 
Providence, 7. ¢. in this whole affair; and not only vindi- 
cates but magnifies the conduct of the Supreme Disposer 
of all things. For by this means, as his wisdom, power, 
and goodness are most highly illustrated ; so the trial of 
his people’s faith (the great instrument of this their victory, 
as well as of that over the world, 1 John v. 4.) is found 
unto praise, honour, and glory, at the-appearing of Jesus 
Christ, 1 Pet. i. 7.. And they find, what, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, they were enjoined to seek, which 
shows they were not vainly put upon so noble a pursuit, 
honour, glory, immortality, to their actual attainment of 
eternal life, Rom. ii. 7. mui 

Now therefore shall this saying be made good, in its 
fullest sense; and if there shall be such a victory, so glo- 
rious a one, won at last, surely we should be tuning-our 
instruments, and labouring to get our hearts into a frame 
to sing the émvixoy, the triumphant song, ver. 55, 56. and 
conclude it, as ver. 57. Thanks be to God, that giveth us 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


aw: 
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TO A FRIEND ON THE LOSS OF AN EXCELLENT WIFE. 


I seriousLy lament your new affliction, whereof I lately 
had the surprising account. And I should be the more 
concerned for it, if I did not consider it hath befallen one, 
who can with judgment estimate and suffer it. He hath 
enough to relieve him against the ungrateful events which 
our present state is liable to, who is serious in the belief 
of God’s universal government over this world, and that 
there is another. The former of these is a principle much 
abused by some; which no more proves it false than the 
Gospel, out of which some have the mischievous skill to 
extract a deadly savour. It is our great privilege, for 
which we ought to be thankful, that by such arguments 
whereby we can most certainly demonstrate to ourselves, 
that there is a God, we can as certainly prove that he is 
not an Epicurean God; unto which imaginary idol only 
that could belong, to be disturbed by being concerned 
about human affairs. But if he knew the true nature of 
God better, who came forth from him into our world, on 
purpose tc make him known, we are sufficiently assured, 
not a hair can fall from our head without him, much less 
so considerable a part of ourselves. 

This is not the state wherein things are to be unexcep- 
ticnably well. But we have cause, as things are, to ac- 
knowledge and adore the wisdom and goodness of Pro- 
vidence, that the wickedness of the world hath not in so 
many thousand years quite confounded families and all 
human society long ago: but that as wise counsel did first 
settle the institution of those lesser societies, God hath 
from age to age renewed the impression of that part among 
others of the law of nature, by which men are prompted 
as by instinct to preserve them; besides the positive pre- 
cept,he hath given, setting out to each relative the duty 
whereby order is to be preserved inthem. And when we 
know his government extends so low, how gladly ought 
we to submit ourselves to it, and allow him to determine 
how long we should enjoy such relatives, as well as. that 
there should be any such. For we know that they were 
appointed but for this temporary estate, not for that wherein 
we are to be as the angels of God in heaven, where each 
one hath a subordinate self-sufficiency, and needs not the 
meet helps which the exigency of this state makes so use- 
ful. And therefore the reason as well as the authority of 
such precepts, is most entirely to be subscribed to, that 
because the time is short, they that have wives be as 
though they had none; they that rejoice (in having them) 
as if they rejoiced not ; they that weep (in losing them) as 
though they wept not. So our affections will correspond 
to the objects, which are of the same make: for the fashion 
of the world passeth away. And itwere a gloomy thought 
to consider all as passing and vanishing, if we did not se- 
riously believe, that it vanishes to make way for another, 
that shall never vanish, and that shall shortly enter in its 
perfect glory, and fill up the whole stage. Scaffolds are 
taken down, when the eternal building is finished. 


TO A GENTLEWOMAN, ON THE LOSS OF A BELOVED 
DAUGHTER. 


Dear AND HONOURED MADAM, 


Dip you think two or three months ago, such a trial was 
so near? Such sad futurities God, in mercy to us, hides 








from us, that we may not afflict ourselves before he afflicts 
us; and that when he intends we should suffer that par- 
ticular affliction but once, namely, when it comes, we 
may not impose so hardly upon ourselves, as to suffer it a 
thousand times over before it comes. Sufficient is the 
day, &c. If he should have made us all prophets, in re- 
ference to all the events of our time, we should bring all 
the evils of every future day into every former day ; as if 
the evil of the day were not enough for the day. 

But though he™ gives us not certain predictions of such 
evils, lest he should torment us, he gives forewarnings, lest 
he should surprise us. He hath told us we must all once 
die, and not when; that life is a vapour; that all flesh is 
grass; thafithe beauty or glory of it is but as the flower of 
grass; withering things! He hath asserted his own domi- 
nion over lives, and over the spirits of all fiesh, as the God 
of them, to lodge and dislodge them, where and as he 
pleases. And who are we, that we should grudge him 
that dominion; or so much as wish we could have wrested 
that part of his empire out of his hands? But when he 
afflicts, it is good to consider what it is for. It comes not 
out of the dust, though it may reduce us or ours thither.» 
And if our utmost search cannot find out a particular 
cause, (wherein we should take heed of being too indulgent 
and partial to ourselves, but should beg that what we 
know not he would teach us,) yet we should however more 
earnestly endeavour to improve the affliction to the general 
end, which we may be sure he aims at; to withdraw our 
minds from this present world, and state of things; to take 
heed of being peremptory in laying any designs that must 
be measured by time, and be subject to the uncertainties 
of it; to determine nothing but with that reserve, If God 
will, we shall do this or that, James iv. 15.) to have our 
minds ingulphed and swallowed up, not of the stream of 
time, but of the ocean of eternity; to be easily taken off 
from any purpose, the scene whereof must be laid on this 
earth or lower world ; to have our hearts more entirely and 
more strongly set upon God, so as to be able tosay, Whom 
have I in heaven or earth besides thee? that the true end 
may be gain, though such a comfort be lost, and the par- 
ticular offending cause cannot be found. 

We may err, in thinking some such particular offence 
must be fastened upon. If it clearly can, it ought; if not, 
it is better forbear judging than misjudge. _ Possibly chas- 
tening for a particular sin may not be in God’s-design : it 
is not always. Wemay be sure it never-is his principal 
design in taking away one relative from another.. He made 
all things (principally) for himself; he made us but se- 
condarily for one another. If his'principal design in malk- 
ing such a creature was not to please me, his principal 
design in taking it away was not to displease or afflict me. 
He hath his own greater and higher end concerning his 
own creature, to glorify himself upon it, and by it, in a 
greater world than this. Many afflictions are for trial; 
and that in such a case is an awful thought. 

The jealous God hath me now under trial, how I can 
bear, how I can submit, how I can reverence his hand, how 
Ican behave myself towards him when he afflicts; whether 
I will venture to contend with him, or be. sullen and 
morose towards him; because he hath bereaved me of a 
child I delighted in, whether I better loved him or my 
child. The trial may be manifold; of my faith, of my 
patience, of my fear of him, of my love to him: and I 
may add, it may be intended: for a trial of gratitude, anda 
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mighty trial that is. We are required, in every thing to 
give thanks. And Job did it, and said, ‘“‘ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” when with all his substance he took 
away all his children at onee: The Lord hath given, the 
Lord hath taken. The injunction, “In every thing give 
thanks,” signifies there is in every thing some matter of 
praise. I know not so immediately what was in this case ; 
but if there was what I have heard, great indications of 
early piety, if there were grounds to hope there was a 
work of regeneration wrought, there is infinitely more 
matter of thanksgiving than complaint. What had the life 
of a child-been worth without this? when better never to 
have been born! It is a far greater thing if he have taken 
her as his own child, than if he had left her to you, only 
as yours. If you have faith to look into the unseen world, 
and behold her taken into the society of angels, and of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, how much more hath 
God done for her and you, than if he had left her to your 
care and provision in this wretched world? We are told 
there is joy in heaven for the conversion of a sinner: much 
more for the glorification of a convert! That joy ought to 
swallow up in very great part your sorrow. The good 
Lord frame your spirit suitably to these things, in whom 
Tam, 

Your truly respectful servant, (very sensible of your case,) 


Love Lane, Aldermanbury, 
London, Sept. 29, 1694. J. HOWE. 


THE TWO FOLLOWING ARE TO A NEW MARRIED 
COUPLE, 


(Who were persons of distinction,) that were written on the same sheet of 
paper, iaat was directed to the Lady with whom Mr. Howe had been long 
acquainted. 


Most HoNnovRED Sir, 


I THANKFULLY acknowledge the favour of your welcome 
lines, which ought to be most entirely so, both upon the 
account of the author, and the matterofthem. For though 
my opportunity for so desirable an acquaintance hath been 
but little as to the circumstance, it hath been much as to 
the substance of what I know of you, in ways that gave 
me greatest assurance, before I had the happiness of oral 
converse with you. Nor could any thing be more grateful 
to me, than to read you from your own hand so related, 
and so well pleased (as I doubt not you will be daily 
more and more) with your relation, and the other accessory 
correlates, with whom God hath cast your iot. 

I believe you have much reason to bless God, (who 
orders all things to the best advantage to such as sincerely 
give themselves up to his conduct,) that he led you not 
into such a condition and state of life as he now at length 
hath brought you into, before you were well acquainted 
with the rules and duties of it, better than to need help 
from such a oneasI. Butamong the many other precepts 
that concern that case, I dare adventure to recommend 
those of 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30, 31. and pursuantly thereto, to 
offer to your thoughts, that this can be but a partial tem- 
porary felicity, and so far only so at all, as itis enjoyed 
only as mediate, and subservient to the full and final fe- 
licity which we are professedly seeking and waiting for : so 
far ought it to be, to oppose it, or let it be an obstruction 
thereto. Which isthe nature of all good things that have 
only the goodness of the means, and not of the end, that 
their goodness is variable, and by misapplication may de- 
generate into a“hurtful evil. Within the compass of such 
things is the truth of those words to be confined; Nid pro- 
dest, quod non ladere possit idem. It is beyond the measure 
of any created good to be universally so. ‘That therefore 
which in its own place is a real good, applied to the par- 
ticular purpose which it is capable of serving, out of that 
place, and being trusted, valued, and delighted in beyond 
the measure which God and the nature of the thing have 
stated and set, may become a hart to us. 

But there can be no greater or more endearing obligation 
to use any mercy for God, than an habitual fixed sense of 
its having been received from him, and a deeply radicated 
and often repeated agnition of his sovereign hand in order- 
ing it to be our lot, with all the circumstances that have 
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had any reference thereto, For what ingenuous heart can 
endure to oppose to him, or employ against him, the (ap- 


| prehended) fruit of his own favour and kindness? a pledge 


of his paternal love and care so understood! And there- 
fore the greater the gift is (still considered under that strict 
notion) the stronger is the inducement to honour and serve 
the giver with it, and to enjoy according to prescription, 
what we enjoy not but by his vouchsafement. 

If to all this Ishould add a request to you to be exceed- 
ing kind to my most dear and honoured friend, it were the 
greatest impertinence in all the world. For she having 
such a temper to work upon, will make you so whether 
you will or no: and I might as well use arguments to 
persuade a fragrant flower tosend forth its grateful odours, 
when a most benign orient sun is plying it with its cherish- 
ing morning beams. Such may you long be, both of you 
mutually (sun and flower) to each other, shining and 
flourishing with all the influence, and under the continual 
blessing, of Heaven. So shall you communicate a part of 
that joy, which I most sincerely wish you, to 


TR, 
Your very faithful and affectionate humble servant, 
' J. HOWE. 


Wuarsorver leisure (most dear and honoured Madam) 
you may suppose me to have, I had little reason to suppose 
—— and yourself to have much, from the reading of one 
another, to cast your eyes upon any thing I could write. 
Butif after this paper shall have lain one quarter of a year 
somewhere near your dressing-box, you find it not un- 
seasonable to bestow a glance upon it, you will then at 
length find your disappointment. For it will tell you no- © 
thing but what you well knew, or might easily guess 
before ; that having a constant most affectionate respect 
and honour for you, I cannot but be highly pleased, that 
you are so. 

And methinks it should not much surprise you, if I 
further say, I would have you somewhat to alter (or make 
your exception to) your own rule, and not show the less 
kindness to for that he isa married man. This will 
not be strange to you, if you remember some of your last 
winter lines. : a 

After this hath made you smile a little, as that of yours 
did me, then think that this novelty in your condition will 
neither make nor allow you to smile always, though I hope 
it will add a great deal to the comfort and pleasantness of 
your days. And you may sometime have occasion to 
think seriously together, of the sense of those words, 
Luke xiv. 26. And always remember the subordination 
that all creature-love-must be in, to that of the supreme 
object of our love. How pleasant a thing will it be to 
have hearts united and consenting in the resolution of 
loving him perpetually above all, to whom we owe our ail, 
and who is altogether lovely! to consult and conspire to- 
gether, how most to promote his interest, and Improve in 
acquaintance with him, and conformity to him. This I 
believe your heart to be much formed to before-hand. The 
great care must be, that such resolutions do not gradually 
languish: We find many are apt by unobserved degrees 
to starve the good affections and inclinations which they 
would abhor to assassinate by a sudden violence. I write 
securely, that such an intimation will by so great a kind- 
ness as yours, be very well taken, from 

Your Ladyship’s 
Most affectionate humble servant, 
J. HOWE. 








THE- FOLLOWING WAS WRITTEN UPON OCCASION OF 
THE DECEASE OF BOTH THE PARENTS OF THE LADY 
AFORESAID, WITHIN ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS OF EACH 
OTHER. 


Most woNnoureD DEAR Mapa, 


When I heard of your former great loss, I was confined 
by distemper to my bed: and I received information of 
the other, when I was going a great journey to accompany 
my wife and daughter to the Bath, from whence they are 
not returned as yet, and [came home from my journeyings 
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but last week. Ihave not in the mean time forgot your 
Ladyship’s affliction, nor been without the apprehension 
how tender a sense your loss of two such parents must be 
accompanied with. Nor should I now mention it, did I 
not apprehend it may yet be reflected on to better purpose, 
than only to renew your sorrow. And that it may, I pray 
you, let it be remembered in the first place, with serious 
gratitude, (for we arerequired ineverything togivethanks,) 
that God continued to you the comfort of such relations so 
long, and for the many mercies he made them instrumental 
of to you, in your tender years; that he vouchsafed to you 
the blessing of so excellent an education by their means; 
that you were thereby brought to know him and his Christ ; 
that by their care you were so comfortably settled in the 
world, and in a station wherein he hath given you the oP 
portunity of being so serviceable in building up a family 
for him, and of contributing to the planting and propagating 
religion in it; and that you see so much of a blessing 
from heaven upon the plantation. Your part is that of a 
mother, and you have had a great example before your 
eyes. ‘That may still live (and I doubt not will) in your 
mind and heart, while the person that gave it still lives in 
a higher region, whither, following such steps, you also 
will be translated in the fittest season. 

I pray for the welfare, in all valuable respects, of your 
Ladyship, and all yours; being, in great sincerity, your 
Ladyship’s 

Most respectful, and most faithful, humble servant, 
J. HOWE. 


Pie ae) 


Love Lane, Aldermanbury, 
London, Sept. 5, 1695. 


THE FOLLOWING WAS TO THE SAME ON THE DEATH OF 
A MOST PROMISING SON. 


Most worTHy AND HONOURED Sin, WITH 
My DEAREST AND MOST HONOURED Lapy, 


Ir would be incomparably more grievous to me at this 
time to write to you, if I were under anecessity of writing 
nothing but were mournful and sad. The same thing, if 
we turn it round, will be found to have a double aspect. 
That dispensation that represents you deprived ofan earthly 
son, speaks you the parents of a glorified child, more 
highly dignified than it was possible he could have been 
on earth. This post brings you greater news than if it had 
informed you, your son is created emperor of Germany, or 
king of France or Spain. Let usspeak and think of things 
as we believe, and profess to believe. Indeed if our ap- 
prehensions of their state in the unseen world, who were 
true lovers of God, have nothing of solace and pleasure in 
them, it is mere useless empty profession they are all to 
be resolved into, and not faith, 

My heart bleeds for you, and with you both, but it can 
do you no good to tell you so. I believe your lovely son 
unfeignedly loved God; and then read the rest, 1 Cor. ii. 
9. James i. 10, 12. Of how great use might he have been 
in this world! But are those glorious creatures above, to 
whom he is now joined, inactive or unemployed ? And are 
not their employments more noble and sublime, according 
to the more enlarged capacity of their faculties, and the 
higher dignity of their state? He was born to very con- 
siderable things as your heir; but he was begotten again 
to a more glorious inheritance, and the lively hope of it, 
1 Peter i.3, They that were about him, before it was 

ossible for me to see him, told me he was insensible, as 

e was before I heard of his illness; but at my coming to 
him, he knew me at first sight, and seemed to have the 
use of his understanding for nothing but religion. He 
then spake not one misplaced word; said, he doubted 
not God was his Father, and that his present affliction was 
from the hand of that Father, not of an enemy. He de- 
sired me to pray with him, and seemed understandingly 
and affectionately to concur. This wason the Lord’s day, 
and the next was the day of his glorious translation, near 
noon, before I could reach him a second time. 

Mr. C— came to me presently after, to advise with me 
about disposal of the body; who could give no advice but 
in the general, to have it prepared for interment in a way 
that might be decent, and not profusely expensive; not 
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doubting but that there might be more particular direction 
from yourself, before actual interment, sent to Mr. C—, 
é&c. who is willing to take the care upon him of seeing 
instructions fulfilled. 
The Lord support you both, and abundantly bless the 
rest of yours. 
I am, most honoured Sir and Madam, your most 
affectionately sympathizing servant in Christ our Lord, 
St. John’s Street, JOHN HOWE. 


London, Jan. 14, 1689. 





THE TWO FOLLOWING WERE WRITTEN BY MR. HOWE, 
TO HIS DEAR AND INTIMATE FRIEND, MR. SPILSBURY. 


My pear Broruer, 


How hard a matter is it to keep up converse at this rate! 
when all that is pleasant and gainful in it lies on one side 
only. LIread thy lines with fruit and delight; but have 
nothing to return of any value. And if a conscience is to 
be exercised in this sort of traffic, or indeed but a tolerable 
ingenuity, it cannot but occasion some regret, to barter 
away things of no worth for good commodities. If I tell 
thee I live, what doth that signify ? when life itself is so 
little worth, how despicable is the notice of it! If I tell 
thee I love thee, thou knowest it before as to the quod sit ; 
but for the quid sit, no words can express it; therefore 
the offer atit is vain. "When, when shall we meet above! 
That will make us pure good company, when dulness and 
sluggishness are shaken off and gone, and we shall be all 
spirit and life! yet we shall be doing our Lord some ser- 
vice here, or that he will accept as such, if we be sincere. 
Thou wilt be visited by a worthy person ere long, that is 
gone first to Kidderminster, and means after he hath seen 
the son, to come to the father. 

Cordial salutations from me and mine, to thee and thine. 
Farewell in our dear Lord: and still remember, 

Thy entirely affectionate, 


St. John Street, J. HOWE. 


Jan. 25, 1698. 


May I once more hope to salute my dear brother in this 
world! whether I shall or not, I must leave to him to 
whom greater, and all things must be left. Thou mayest 
have taken thy flight before this reach thee, but the soul 
and spirit from whence it comes may in due time, through 
the infinite riches of freest grace, and the atoning blood of 
that sacrifice which once for all was offered up. We come 
to the general assembly, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, but as we come to Jesus the Mediator of 
the new testament, and to the blood of sprinkling. By 
his own blood he is entered into the holy of holies, as the 
forerunner, and for us. Upon such terms may sinful un- 
profitable servants hope to enter, and be received under 
the notion of faithful, and as those that are graciously 
counted such, into the joy of their Lord. Thou art ready 
to enter, and wilt shortly be adoring before the throne: 
Oh with what complacency! receiving the end ofthy faith, 
having fought the good fight of it! And must thy poor 
brethren left behind, sigh and groan still? amidst their 
drowsy hearers, and too drowsy fruitless labours? But I 
envy thee not; and those that are dearest. and nearest to 
thee, owe thee so much as to rejoice in thy joy, while they 
cannot as yet in their own, John xiv. 28. Thou art upon 
my heart, if God saw it good, to live and die with thee. 
This day se’nnight thy worthy brother B. and my brother 
F'., dined with me, when thou wast most affectionately re- 
membered ; but art no day forgotten, by thy sincere lover, 
and of all thine, hoping and aiming (though faintly) to be 


thy follower, 
J. HOWE. 


If there be joy in heaven for a converted sinner, shall 
there not for a glorified saint! and the leader and teacher 
of many such! some that are in glory, and others that 
shortly shall be! O the triumph at thy abundant entrance! 


Worthy Mr. Spilsbury, to whom this letter was written, 
died the 10th of July following. 


FRAGMENT OF A SERMON. 


FRAGMENT OF A SERMON. 


Tue fragment out of Mr. Howe’s notes, about a parti- 
cular faith in prayer, contains only brief hints, which he 
enlarged on in discourse: but I thought it worth preserv- 
ing; and I believe there will be several of my mind. It is 
very concise; and the writing being a mixture of long- 
hand and short-hand, and the ink in some places almost 
worn out, it is a very difficult thing to read it; but having 
got what assistance I could in order to the right reading 
it, I shall here subjoin it. Dr. Cauamy. 

Jamesv.15. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick ; 
and the Lord shall raise him up. 

sin to be inquired how this is to be understood and ap- 
plied. 

1. How to be understood. Where in the general we 
must know, it is not to be looked upon as a universal 
maxim, admitting of no restriction or limitation; for then 
prayer might make a man immortal, if in every case 
wherein life were in hazard, any could be procured to em- 
ploy their faith in prayer on his behalf. Unless we should 
say, that wherever the desired effect follows not, the faith 
was wanting, which ought to have been exercised in the 
ease. ‘To say that every prayer that has faith in it shall 
save the sick, is false; but that every prayer that has this 
special faith in it shall save the sick, is true. 

That therefore we may speak the more distinctly, we 
must understand, 

1. That there was somewhat in this matter extraordina- 
ry, and appropriate to that time. 

2. Somewhat ordinary, and common to all times. We 
are to distinguish the one and the other. 

1. There was somewhat extraordinary in this matter, 
and appropriate to that time; and that both as to the faith 
to be exercised, and the effect thereupon. 

1. As to the faith to be exercised. The prayer of faith 
shall save the sick: that is, in those days, when the state 
of things did to the Divine wisdom make it necessary, 
that frequent miracles should be wrought for the confirma- 
tion of Christianity, faith was necessary to be exerted in 
prayer, that should, according to the tenor of the promise 
made in reference to those times, engage Omnipotency, in 
reference to the thing prayed for: the promise then was, 
Whatsoever ye pray, believing, ye shall receive; or it shall 
be done. 

2. As to the effect,—that also was supernatural. 

Quest. But it may be said, What! universally ? What 
work might the disciples have made in that case ! 

Answ. The Divine power did go forth two ways. 

1. In working the faith to be exercised: and, : 

2. In effecting the thing. So that the matter was always 
in God’s own hand. The Spirit of God could be the au- 
thor of no vain or imprudent faith, or consequent of it. 

This faith of miracles was such a fiducial recumbence 
on the Divine power, in reference to this or that particular 
work, as whereby that was by his rule engaged to go 
forth, in saving the sick. This and common faith differ, 
in respect of the end, and the nature of the influence :— 
not holy, but physical. 

2. There was here also somewhat that was ordinary. 
The instance of Elias is mentioned, who, ver. 17, 18. it is 
said, Was a man subject to like passions as we are, and 
yet he prayed earnestly that it might not rain; and it 
rained not on tae earth by the space of three years and six 
months. And hé prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, 
and the earth brought her fruit. ‘There issomewhat from 
that extraordinary case to be learnt for common use, 
namely, that what the promise says to us now, we ought 
as confidently to believe, as they then, what is said to 
them. 

Therefore take some propositions, concerning the nature 
and operation of the faith to be exercised in such a case, 
and the way wherein prayer ought to be managed and 
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guided, so as that it may be expected to have influence in 
reference thereto. 

1. Prayer is a great and indispensable duty. ‘(There is 
here some reference in the manuscript; but after the ut- 
most search, I know not what to make of it.) 

2, That therefore we must conclude, whatsoever tends 
to render it an impertinence, must either be false, or mis- 
applied. For it is most plainly a great part of our duty ; 
and it could not consist either with the wisdom or truth of 
God, to have us enjoined such a duty, and have put energy 
incessant into the nature of it in vain. We must therefore 
resolve what is doubtful by what is plain. It is more plain 
that prayer is aduty, and more known, than what changes 
the nature of God can admit. 

3. The argument from God’s unchangeableness, would 
conclude as well against the usefulness of any other duty, 
that never so directly concerns our salvation. 

4. Prayer is to be considered, not only as a means to 
obtain from God what we would have, but as a becoming 
homage of an intelligent creature. 

5. Whatsoever unchangeableness we can suppose in the 
nature of God, (here there is something added in the 
manuscript which I can. make nothing of; and then it 
follows) and it is unreasonable he should lose his right, by 
his perfection. 

6. Yet also it is to be considered as a means to obtain 
good things, Job xxi. 15. (by which, I suppose, it was in- 
tended to be intimated, that it would be very wicked lan- 
guage in any, to offer to sav with those whom Job speaks 
of in the text cited; Whats the Almighty, that we should 
serve him? and what profit should we have, if we pray 
unto him ?) 

7. We are not to think prayer, though never so qualifi- 
ed, hath any proper efficacy, to move God this way or 
that: not so much as instrumental. 

8. It is only a condition, upon which it seems good to 
God to put forth his power. 

9, It is a condition that hath not always equally certain 
connexion with the thing we pray for, or other than the 
promise hath made. 

10. The promises of God are or must be understood, 
proportionally to the nature of the things promised : which 
may be either of such a nature, as, &c. (Here the sense is 
incomplete. I suppose that which may be meant is, that 
the things which God has promised, may either admit or 
exclude a change. And then it is added ‘make men im- 
mortal.” That is, I suppose, as to this present life.) And 
then the manuscript goes on, Things of a variable good- 
ness cannot be the matter of a universal absolute promise. 
Miracles, &c. 

11. Prayer may yet be the prayer of faith that God will 
do what is best. We should not make light of this more 
valuable object of faith. Suppose two children, which is 
the most privileged. (This I apprehend refers to the case 
of Esau and Jacob, so often taken notice of in Scripture.) 

12. If God will do the thing, prayer in reference to it is 
not vain. For perhaps he hath wisely and rightly deter- 
mined, that he will not do it but upon trust of his being 
acknowledged. ‘This is a great piece of his sovereignty: 
his dominion and power over lives. I kill, and make alive, 
as though he had said, God of every life: universal cause. 

13. It is very absurd to think, it were vain to pray, un- 
less we were certain it contradicts the nature of prayer. 
For that supposes the thing in the power of them to whom 
we pray, and implies a referring it to their pleasure. 

14, It must be submitted to him to judge what is most 
honourable for himself. It argues base thoughts of the 
invisible world, to think, &c. (that is, I suppose, to think 
we should be able to keep people from thence at cur 
op Wt : 

15. What if he had said, Pray not. (I take this to be 
designed for an intimation, that had intercourse between 
an all-sufficient God and us, by prayer, been prohibited, 
we should have been left in a very helpless and hopeless, 
miserable and destitute, condition 
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My wortuy FRIENpDs, 


Ir either the desire of him, whom the all-wise Disposer hath translated, or yours, (differing in this single matter from 
his,) had invited me to preach a funeral sermon for your excellent relative, I should have found a real unwillingness 
to such a service; and have judged it more eligible to have been wholly silent, than have spoken so few things as are 
mentioned in this practical discourse concerning him. He, indeed, received from the Father of lights so great a variety 
of both natural and Christian perfections, that he was not only a shining light, and ornament of his age, but an invi- 
ting example of universal goodness., The exercises whereof, towards men, did strongly recommend him to the esteem 
of these from whom his judgment in some things disagreed. So that (though he was most remote from seeking honour 
on this earth) he had that principal recompense of piety, in this life,a good name; which must preserve him from obli- 
vion, though all his near relatives and acquaintance should studiously conceal his just praises. Nor can he want amonu- 
ment to make him live in following ages, whose excellent writings have gained the approving suffrage of those who 
are capable judges; and they will be valued, while a relish of good sense and genuine piety is found among men. 

All this speaks your loss, and of his church, yea, and of the nation, to be the greater; and I persuade myself, very 
few of his order have been so generally lamented; which is a tribute due to his real worth. But the obedience and 
resignation of your faith, have been the more grateful to him who hath called you to make such an offering, and 
whose mighty hand alone is able to bind up this wound, and both sustain and guide you in your progress to the same 
happiness which he now possesseth: if this plain discourse may contribute unto this blessed design, this will induce 
you to excuse the publishing of it, and the defects which are very obvious in 

Your affectionate faithful Servant, _ 
In our common Lord, 
J. SPADEMAN. 


2 TIMOTHY IIl. 14. 


BUT CONTINUE THOU IN THE THINGS WHICH TIIOU HAST LEARNED AND HAST BEEN ASSURED OF, KNOWING OF 
WHOM THOU HAST LEARNED THEM, 


Tis reasonably supposed that the mantle which fell from 
the prophet Elijah, as he was taken up into heaven, was 
highly valued and carefully preserved by his disciple Eli- 
sha; especially when he experienced a miraculous virtue 
annexed to it: the waters of Jordan, being divided when 
this garment was applied to ’em; as we read 2 Kings ii. 
14, Indeed, when your late most worthy pastor (who 
may justly be styled an Elijah of this age) was translated 
by death, he left no garment which has any virtue to re- 
commend it; but,(which is far more important) before 
his translation, -he let fall such holy instructions and 
heavenly counsels, as, through divine assistance, are able 
to dry up the waters of excessive grief, and open a passage 
into the celestial Canaan, into which himself hath entered. 
It is not necessary, nor is it my design, to open fresh 
springs of sorrow for so very grievous a breach as the hand 





of God hath made, by representing the exceeding loss 
which his family and relatives, this society, yea, the whole 
city and nation, have sustained. There is the justest rea- 
son, with heart-affecting sorrow, to repeat Elisha’s words, 
used on the occasion now mentioned, (2 Kings ii. 12.) My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel, (England,) and 
the horsemen thereof. The death of one Elijah, who had 
the spirit of prayer, whereby to open heaven, and bring 
down refreshing showers of blessings 'on a whole people; 
the death, I say, of one such, must be a public and com- 
mon loss never enough to be deplored. 

The attiring of this place, and of many assembled in it, 
speaks it to be a house of mourning; but our concernment 
here is not to indulge a fruitless sorrow, which can neither 
bring him back to us, or assist our happy ascent to him, 
which is far more covetable, and will certainly be attained, 
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by continuing in those things which we have learned, 
knowing and considering of whom we have learned them. 
This excellent advice, given by the apostle Paul to his 
disciple Timothy, I have*judged a more proper subject of 
your meditation on this occasion, than an encomium of 
your deceased pastor, whose truly humble mind made him 
discover an averseness to any funeral solemnities, or dis- 
courses, which had a tendency to magnify him, and gain 
pees applause; he hated the sounding a trumpet before 

im, livingand dying. Iam not appointed to perform such 
a service, (though buta reasonable tribute to his memory, ) 
only the sense of my own duty has induced me to dis- 
course something from the scripture that hath been read, 
which will (through the divine blessing) assist you to im- 
prove this severe dispensation, and comply with the appa- 
rent design of his office and ministrations. ’Tis evident, 
that such a providence loudly proclaims the vanity of hu- 
man life, the unalterable law of mortality, which must be 
executed on the very best inhabitants of this world; so 
that neither the brightest virtues, or greatest serviceable- 
ness, neither the use of the most promising means, or the 
most ardent and united supplications for the prolonging of 
life, can exempt any from the end of all the living ; which 
therefore ought to be laid to heart ; but I judge it most use- 
ful, that our meditations correspond with the character 
which was eminently peculiar to him, whom God hath ta- 
ken away from us; and whose long excellent ministry be- 
speaks every one of us, in the language of the text, But 
continue thou in the things, &c. knowing of whom thou 
hast learned ’em. : 

"Tis generally agreed by interpreters, that the apostle, in 
the latter part of the verse, intends himself, and that, not 
only, or principally, as invested with the apostolic office, 
but as distinguished by something in his temper, conduct, 
and condition, which did strongly oblige his disciples to 
continue in the things they had learned, and being duly 
considered, would effectually engage ’em unto this practice. 

The preceding context leads us to this explication, 
where, without once mentioning his apostolic commission, 
or the miraculous gifts by which he confirmed his doctrine, 
he only represents to Timothy, verse 10, 11. Thou hast 
fully known (or for a long time hast fully observed) my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, cha- 
rity, patience, persecutions, afflictions, which came unto 
me: plainly intimating, that the life and practice, the suf- 
ferings and afflictions, of one who teacheth the Gospel of 
Christ, carry a most cogent argument and strong efficacy 
to engage them who are taught, to a firm persevering in the 
truth and duties of the Christian religion; which were 
(without all doubt) the things which Timothy had learned 
of this apostle, whose office and design led him to teach 
the holy doctrine and rules of the Gospel. 

The text thus cleared cffers to our consideration a two- 
fold important instruction. 

I. The possibility and danger of departing from the 
truth, and rule of the Gospel, is supposed. 

II. A suitable and (in its own nature) effectual preser- 
vative against this evil is provided, vzz. the actual know- 
ing and due consi-lering of the character of him of whom 
they have been learned. As to the former, 

1. The possibility, and danger, of forsaking the truth, 
and rule of the Gospel; the supposing of such a thing (in 
the text) might seem to carry an affront to one of Timo- 
thy’s excellent piety. Him, this apostle calls his own (or 
legitimate) son in the faith, 1 Tim. i. 2. And his dearly 
beloved son, 2 Tim. i. 2. Yea, (as some learned men with 
great probability conclude,) the pillar and ground of the 
truth, 1 Tim. ii. 15. - For there ‘is no necessity of giving 
this character, either to a particular church, or even the 
universal. However that be, ’tis unquestionable that Ti- 
mothy was not only a sincere, but a very eminent believer, 
who had made an uncommon proficiency under the teach- 
ing and institution of the apostle Paul; who thereupon 
did give him the office of an evangelist, (far more consi- 
derable than that of a bishop, or even a metropolitan, 
which hath been assigned to him without ground,)-yet, 
notwithstanding, this exhortation to him carrieth a plain 
supposition, that it was (considering the case abstractly from 
the divine purpose possible, even for him, not to continue 
a Pirko R. Elies, C. 47. 
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in the things which he had learned of such a teacher as the 
‘poe Paul; who therefore judged it necessary to fortify 
him, by this earnest advice and suitable direction. And 
we shall perceive just reason to extend this supposition 
unto all, who have learned, even of the best instructors, 
the sacred truths and duties of the Gospel, if we reflect on 
the various causes of departing from them: As, 

1. The native vicious inconstancy and instability of 
human minds. None are, by renewing grace, made per- 
fect and delivered from all remaining defects as to the 
Christian state; if we are not kept and guarded by Divine 
power, we are in conta danger of departing from the 
living God. Who would have suspected any mutableness 
in those Israelites, who heard the majestic terrible voice 
of God promulgating his law on mount Sinai? (whom 
some * Jewish authors have magnified, as if they had all 
been advanced above the ministering angels;) on which 
occasion, they most solemnly obliged themselves to hear 
and do all that the Lord their God should speak, Deut. v. 
27. And yet so unstable were their hearts, that they 
quickly (within less than forty days) turned aside out of 
the-way which God had commanded them, Exod. xxxii. 
8. Yea, when the Son of God, the great prophet, was 
raised up, and sent to the same people, among whom he 
was approved of God by the most stupendous miracles, 
(such as none other had ever wrought,) one of which, viz. 
the multiplying of the loaves, (by which many thousands 
were fed,) carried such convictive evidence, that the spec- 
tators professed, This is of a truth that prophet that should 
come into the world, John vi. 14. Yet the very next day, 
many of these very persons, who were Christ’s disciples, 
departed from him, and walked no more with him, verse 
66. On this supposition of our vicious instability, the 
apostle grounds the earnest advice, Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. x. 12. 

2. The strong delusive workings of remaining unbelief. 
This root of apostacy is not totally killed and destroyed, 
even in those who have the spirit of faith. Hence we find 
the apostle cautioning them, whom hestyles holy brethren, 
ea ge of the heavenly calling, (Heb. iii. 1.) to take 

eed, lest there be in them an evil heart of unbelief, in de- 
parting from the living God, verse 12. How apt’are we 
to admit into our minds a suspicion, lest the Gospel reve- 
lation should be a cunningly devised fable, a mere inven- 
tion of deceivers, who for their own interest have framed 
this doctrine; especially, when any are observed to pre- 
tend a zeal for it, while they deny it in their works, and 
turn it into an engine of advancing secular power and ad- 
vantage; like those, whom the apostle describeth by this 
infamous character, (1 Tim. vi.5.) counting religion to be 
an income, or gainful business, as that passage ought to 
be rendered. 

3._The various discouragements which attend a con- 
stant belief and practice of the Gospel; which the apostle 
had his eye upon in the immediately preceding context; 
where he mentioneth the persecutions and afflictions, 
which still followed him in the discharging of his office, 
and subjoins, verse 12. Yea, and all that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution, by the reviling 
tongues, or (when God permits) by the uppressive hands 
of evil men: these lions, in the way of our duty, have ter- 
rified many out of it, who have been ashamed or afraid to 
continue in that course, which (though most unjustly) hath 
the reproachful name of a sect, and is every where spoken 
against, Acts xxviii. 22. The experience of all places and 
times, informs us how strong and dangerous impressions 
have been made, by the reproach and contempt, the cross 
and sufferings, which attend the faithful service of Christ; 
even while the memory of our Redeemer was recent, his 
blood, as it were, yet warm, and his apostles alive, and 
shining as lights in the world, there was cause of a sor- 
rowful complaint of this kind, 2 Tim. i. 15. Thou know- 
est how that all they which are in Asia be tumed from 
me. The true reason of this inexcusable deserting may be 
discovered in the following part of the chapter, viz. they 
were ashamed of the apostle’s chain, they judged it both 
dishonourable and hazardous to persist in the communion 
of one, who gained nothing among men but disgracing 
bonds and distressing torments. 
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4, The strong impressions made by worldly allurements. 

There is not a more dangerous enemy to our souls, and 
which so powerfully dissuadeth from continuing in the 
things they have learned, (of the most excellent teachers, ) 
than the love of this world. Wherever this prevails, it 
stifleth all the convictions of reason and conscience, it baf- 
fleth the force of allthe arguments which demonstrate the 
divine original of the Gospel, and the unspeakable impor- 
tance of the truths and counsels contained in it. ‘There 
have been and will be many, to whom the account given 
of Demas is justly applicable, 2 Tim. iv. 10. Demas hath 
forsaken me, (and consequently, the things he had learned 
of me,) having loved this present world. And never, I 
think, was there greater danger from this snare, than in 
the age wherein we live: in which a paganish estcein and 
admiration of riches and greatness renders all the vast con- 
cerns of the other world despicable, and_ without force. 
’Tis most amazing, that Christians should be so blinded, 
as not to discern, what the pagan Cicero has complained 
of, corrupti mores depravatique sunt admiratione divitia- 
rum: the manners of men are corrupted and depraved, by 
the admiring of riches. 
+ 5th, And last cause of this danger is the seduction and 
enticement of wicked men, which the apostle remarks in 
the verse immediately preceding. But evil men and se- 
ducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, &c. ’Tis a 
sad reflection, that too many good men seem contented 
only to save their own souls, without seeking to allure and 
draw others into the path of life; but evil men set them- 
selves to infect others, and engage them in the same perni- 
cious courses : those who want learning to dispute and rea- 
son against truth and holiness, fail not to employ the little 
wit they have, in ridiculing the most sacred things, like 
the scoffers predicted by the apostle Peter, 2 Epist. iii. 3. 
Ungodly men, walking after their own lusts, who supply 
the want of argument by profane jests and raillery on the 
Gospel, and those who seriously and heartily believe it. 
To which they often add the enticing baits of liberty, plea- 
sure, and gain, which carry a mighty force, especially 
with younger persons, whose age makes them unsuspicious 
and inconsiderate. Hence, so many in their youth quite 
cast off: all the bands of a pious education, whilst they 
guard not against the dangerous enticements of sinners, 
which is earnestly enjoined by the royal preacher, Prov. 
i. 10. whose notorious defection from the worship of God 
is assigned unto this cause, 1 Kings xi. 5, 6. 

Having thus represented the danger of not continuing in 
the things which have been. learned of those who have in- 
structed us in our holy religion: we proceed, 

II. To consider the preservative against this danger, laid 
down in the latter part of the text, knowing (or consider- 
ing) of whom thou hast learned them, g. d. I apprehend 
thou wilt be strongly tempted to desert the doctrine and 

ractice which have been delivered to thee; but if thou 

uly rememberest my character and conduct, how I have 
demeaned myself, in my whole course, this will be an apt 
and suitable means to establish thy resolution of adhering 
to the things thou hast learned of me. In discoursing on 
this apostolic prescription, we shall,—l. State the proper 
efficacy of the preservative in its general nature.—2. Lay 
down the particular characters of a teacher, which most 
directly contribute unto the preserving from the danger 
mentioned. The former is necessary to prevent mistake, 
the latter to engage and animate our holy purpose of con- 
linuing in the truth and duty of the Gospel. As to, 

1. The stating and explaining the proper efficacy of what 
is described, to preserve us from the danger above rela- 
ted, it will be useful to observe the following particulars. 

(1.) That thisis not to be understood, as if the bare au- 
thority of any ordinary teacher were a sufficient ground 
of obligation to continue in the things we have learned of 
him. This can’t be supposed, without a most dangerous 
altering the very nature of faith, which is always to be built 
on a divine testimony, as the apostle asserts, Rom. x. 17. 
So then faith cometh by hearing, (or testimony,) and hear- 
ing by the word of God. 
rence to even an ange) from heaven, much less to the most 
excellent teachers, that theirsingle authority should oblige 
us. We are commanded by our Lord, in this sense, to 
call no man our father upon earth, (Matt. xxiii. 9.) 7. e. not 


We ought not to give this defe- 
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to admit any one whomsoever (who acts in his own name) 
to have a dominion over our faith :, only the supreme Ori- 
ginal truth, the blessed God speaking by his Son, and 
those whom he commissioneth, is absolutely to be relied 
on. ‘The Bereans are dignified with the title of noble, or 
high-born persons, because when the apostle Paul first 
preached to ’em, they searched the Scriptures daily, whe- 
ther those things were so, Acts xvii. 11. Much more is it 
our duty to examine all that we learn of our ministers, by 
the same infallible rule, that we may not be the real dise1- 
ples of any other master besides him whose name 1s he on 
us in our baptism. Our faith, and persevering obedience 
to the Gospel, must not stand in the wisdom (or authority) 
of men, but in the power (and veracity) of God, 1 Cor. 
ii. 5. . 

(2.) This is to be understood in subordination to the in- 
ternal effectual agency of the Divine Spirit, by whom, as 
the principal efficient, God doth stablish all believers in 
Christ, as the apostle asserts, 2 Cor. i. 21, 22. The sealing 
and impressing of our minds and hearts by the heavenly 
signet, is absolutely needful unto our continuing in the 
things we have learned ; all our own efforts and endea- 
vours will never preserve us from defection and drawing 
back unto perdition, without the powerful working of the 
Holy Spirit, who alone can fix our wavering minds, and 
furnish with strength to resist and overcome the most dan- 
gerous assaults that we can be exposed to: therefore the 
apostle, besides this seasonable counsel to Timothy, ear- 
nestly prayeth for him, last verse of this epistle, The 
Lord Jesus, Christ be with thy spirit; as knowing, that 
without the inward vital presence of the Redeemer, all 
other helps will be insufficient and unsuccessful; and we 
are obliged to add unto our use of the means here pre- 
scribed, fervent and continued supplication, for obtaming 
the mighty aid of the Divine Spirit, whom God hath gra- 
ciously promised to give to those who ask him, Luke xi. 
13. But 

(3.) The efficacy of such a knowing and considering of 
him of whom we have learned, deriveth (in the usual me- 
thod of Providence) from the native prevalent force of 
example: when the practice of a minister agreeth with his 
doctrine, this doth strongly recommend and impress the 
things that are taught by him; whereas a practice that is 
contrary to the most holy rules and instructions, shuts up 
and bars the hearts of those who observe this disagree- 
ment. Hence the blessed God, while he spake by pro- 
phets, called none to the prophetic office but holy persons, 
as we read, Luke i. 70. 2 Pet. i. 21. And ’tis well known, 
that where the qualifications of officers in Christian 
churches are described, the principal stress is laid upon a 
holy and unblamable life, 1 Tim. iii. Tit. i. Qn this de- 
sien, that the example of those who teach others, might 
powerfully convey their doctrine into the very hearts and 
consciences of men. And this consideration gives a sad 
occasion of observing, how great a judgment and tremen- 
dous plague a vicious ungodly ministry is to a people, 
which usually are much more influenced by the manners 
of their teachers, than by all the arguments and counsels 
which are proposed by them: one straying guide, who him- 
self leads the way in a course of sin, draws many aft 
him into the same destructive path. This provoked t 
terrible displeasure of God against the Jewish priests, 
against whom he draws a most severe charge, Mal. ii. 8. 
But ye have departed out of the way ; ye have caused many 
to stumble at the law. Not the greatest learning or mo- 
ving eloquence, not the most accurate observing of exter- 
nal forms, can compensate for a defect as to holiness of 
conversation; which leads to the 

(4.) And last reflection, viz. That the knowing and con- 
sidering of the Christian practice of a teacher, is a most 
apt means to prevent or remove prejudices against the 
things which have been learned. Constant experience at- 
tests the truth of this. Many have ac!nowledged that it 
was their observing the justice and temperance, the pa- 
tience and humility of those who suffered as evil-doers, 
which convinced them of the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Therefore the glorious Founder of the 
Christian church did not only furnish the first publishers 
of the Gospel with the prophetic spirit, and miraculous 
gifts, of the Holy Ghost, but replenished them with all the 
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fruits of righteousness'and universal goodness. They could 
make a just and safe appeal to all who had opportunity of 
observing in the apostle’s language, 1 Thess. ii. 10. Ye 
are witnesses, and God also; how holily, and justly, and 
unblamably we behaved ourselves among you that believe. 
Tis a very memorable passage which I have met with in 
a learned and judicious author, » “If the Gospel (saith he) 
were now to be planted again, all the miracles in the world, 
I think, would not make it take, while our morals are as 
they are. A miracle may strike a little wonderment at first, 
but good morality, (z.e. tholy conversation,) itsinks, itsoaks 
to the heart. Perverseness may say a miracle is from the 
devil; but who can say that good morality is from the devil ?” 
This will be sufficient, I hope, to prevent mistake, con- 
cerning the nature and kind of that efficacy which belongs 
to the means here directed to. I now proceed in the 

2. Place, to lay down the particular characters of a 
teacher, which most directly recommend and impress the 
things which have been learned of him ; which will bring 
the discourse to the sorrowful circumstances of our pre- 
sent state: where (as I have before signified) I shall not 
attempt to draw a full description of him, whose decease 
we justly lament, (which is always a considerable part of 
a funeral discourse,) but confine myself to some short me- 
morials of him, which agree with my present design; 
which will be of far greater advantage to you, than to 
hear his just praises set forth by the tongues of men and 
of angels: this latter could only yield an evanid delight, 
which can no ways contribute to our chief interest, I mean 
the salvation of our souls, which, through divine assist- 
ance, will be furthered by the following account of those 
special characters which are most apt to engage unto a 
continuing in the things that we have learned: As, 

(1.) Knowledge in the mystery of Christ, a clear under- 
standing of the counsel of God, that relates to the salvation 
of lost sinners. Without this, an honest mind may de- 
ceive others, because itself is liable to be deceived. This 
our apostle appeals unto, in the first place, where he makes 
a description of himself, ver. 10. Thou hast fully known 
my doctrine ; (z. e. how consonant to the Scriptures ;) and 
puts the Ephesians in mind, that he was furnished with 
this sacred Nnowledee: by which he was rendered a wise 
master-builder in the house of God, Eph. iii. 3. I shall 
not flatter your late teacher, when I affirm, that God had 
given him an uncommon skill in the word of righteous- 
ness, from whence he always drew all that he taught. He 
had peculiar advantages for understanding the oracles of 
God, a large fund of natural endowments, improved by 
superadded preparatives unto the study of the Scriptures; 
a rich treasure of human learning; (despised by none 
but the ignorant ;) particularly, a thorough knowledge of 
pagan theology, by which he was enabled to descry the 
shortness and mistakes of human reason ; which faculty 
he very well understood to use, in subordination unto 
Christian faith, whose mysteries he was able to free from 
the objections of cavillers. 

But that which most of all assisted his searching and 
right understanding of the Scriptures, was his very early 
and growing exemplary piety, which hath the promise of 
divine teaching and illumination. He took care to wash 
the vessel, that it might be receptive of divine communi- 
@itions. To all these, he added unwearied diligence, hu- 
mility, and prayer, which was the delight and solace of 
his whole life. In such a course, he was safe from the 
illusions of fancy, and the specious errors that many great 
wits have been entangled with. His very excellent useful 
writings are a public testimony of this thing ; most justly 
might he use the’apology made by the apostle Paul, when 
he was censured and reproached with being mad; I am 
not mad, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness, 
Acts xxvi. 25. This wisdom enabled him to confirm the 
truths of the Gospel with proper and most convincing evi- 
dence, and represent the Christian scheme in its native 
unexceptionable comeliness. And should we not continue 
in the things we have learned of such a scribe, instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven ? 


b Garbutt. — : y ’ 

c F. Paul relateth that pope Adrian (one of the honestest of his order) 
charged Luther, and his followers, with hypocrisy, and acting ee con- 
science, in which they were persuaded of the certain truth of the Romish 
tenets, but dissembled their sentiments—in sua couscientia tenessero per in- 
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(2.) A second character, which has a peculiar aptness 
to recommend and impress divine things, is godly since- 
rity, with which all the first publishers of the Gospel were 
adorned, and it did most eminently shine in the conduct of 
the apostle Paul, who takes frequent occasion to mention 
it, because some, either from ignorance or malice, taxed 
him with the want of it, as if he had acted according to 
worldly politics, 2 Cor. i. 12. Our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom,—we have had our con- 
versation in the world, and more abundantly to you-ward. 
And he more largely insists on this qualification of those 
who have the office of instructing others, 1 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 
5,6. I know the imputation of insincerity, and hypocrisy, 
hath been very frequent, against the most upright excel- 
lent servants of God; thus when the accuser could not 
fasten a charge on the life of holy Job, he taxed him with 
a mercenary and insincere disposition of mind, Job i. Doth 
Job serve God for nought ? 

¢ The wise counsel of God permits these unrighteous 
and very uneasy accusations, to exercise and demonstrate 
the reality and truth of his servants’ love and devotedness 
to him; of which your deceased pastor gave most convic- 
tive evidences throughout the whole course of his ministry, 
by a noble and generous contemning of the world, and 
secular advantages, and a steady aiming at the honour of 
God, in all his conduct and ministrations ; so that the cha- 
racter given of a learned and excellent defender of the 
d protestant cause, doth truly belong to him, viz. Many ex- 
ceilencies there were in him, for which his memory re- 
mains; but above all was his crown, that he unfeignedly 
sought God’s glory, and the good of men’ssouls; and nothing 
doth sostrongly recommend the things that we have learned, 
as an assurance of the holy sincerity of the teacher, who 
can have no design to corrupt the word of God, for the sake 
of the greatest worldly advantage. Vid. 2 Cor. ii.17. For 
we are not as many, which corrupt the word of God; but 
as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God, speak 
we in Christ. We have known few in our age, to whom 
this solemn protestation of the apostle is more truly appli- 
cable than to him, of whom you have learned; and what 
can justify the not continuing in the things taught by him? 

(3.) A third character, which directly contributes to this 
purpose, is an ardent affection unto them who are taught. 
Nothing doth so certainly open and captivate the hearts of 
men, as love when ’tis apprehended. Very eminent were 
the apostle Paul, and his fellow-labourers, for this disposi- 
tion, 1 Thess. ii. 8. Being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to impart to-you not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, (2. e. lives) because ye were 
dear tous. Nothing could rise higher than what we read, 
Rom. ix. 3. For I could wish that myself were accursed 
for my brethren; where ’tis not to be supposed, that the 
apostle, a most sincere and fervent lover of Christ, could 
intend an eternal separation from Christ, which is all one 
with damnation ; but he only meant a bodily destruction 
for the sake of Christ, such as they suffered who were ac- 
cursed or devoted unto death. Vid. Lev. xxvii. 29. Numb. 
xxi. 2, 3. I can truly profess, that I have not known any 
one, who hath so nearly resernbled this pattern as he whom 
we Jament. How naturally, and with inward solicitude, 
did he care for your estate! How oft hath he ministered 
in this place, when his infirmities made such a service ha- 
zardous to his life! Which he did not count dear to him- 
self, that he might finish his course with joy, and the min- 
istry he had received for the saving of souls ; for which he 
had the most tender regard, to the disregarding of all other 
and lower interests. We may justly apply to him the ac- 
count given by this apostle of Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 30. 
For the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not regard- 
ing his life. I might mention various instances of this most 
tender and fervent love to souls; as his impartial and faith- 
ful reproving of sin, without respect of persons ; his easi- 
ness of access, his condescending to the lowest, and indeed 
becoming all things to all, that he might gain the more. 
But I must not omit that bright evidence of his divine love 
dubitate )’ opinione Romane fingendo altrimente : E pero essere cosa facillima. 
estinguere quella doterina, che non era fondata, salvo che sopra gl’ interessi. 
Istoria del Concilio de ‘Trento. L. 1.—That pope hath not been singular in his 


censure, than which nothing could be mare unjust. 
d Chillingworth, 
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to men, I mean his readiness to assist all the necessitous 
and distressed, that he had opportunity of doing good unto. 
Very few have been so governed as he, by the apophthegm 
of our Lord, It is more blessed to give than to receive, 
Acts xx. 35. His charity was not a narrow spring, limited 
and confined to a small spot, but, like an ocean, sent forth 
refreshing streams without distinction. How often have 
the bowels of our persecuted brethren in a neighbouring 
kingdom, those generous confessors of the faith, been re- 
freshed by his concern for them! When it is the re- 
proachful character of our age, that all seek their own 
things, are intent on building their own houses, and raising 
their families, he was intent on building up living temples 
unto God, in all the ways which might contribute to the 
ae and everlasting happiness of men. In this course 
e not only laid up for himself an undecaying treasure in 
heaven, but used the best method to entaila divine blessing 
on all his offspring. Surely the instructions, the counsels, 
and exhortations of such a one, ought never to be forgotten 
or slighted, when they could proceed from no other prin- 
ciple than a most unftlened love to God, and affection to 
those among whom he laboured. 
- (4.) A fourth recommending character ofa minister of the 
Gospel, is Christian patience under afflictions and sufferings. 
When any suffer death for the truth of Christ, they gain 


the glorious titles of martyrs, or witnesses of Christ, whose’ 


doctrine they seal with their blood. The Divine Providence 
hath taken care that the Christian faith should not want 
this evidence, both at its first planting, and at the time 
when it was rescued from antichristian corruptions. The 
apostle in the preceding context lays great stress on this 
thing, verse 10,11. Thou hast fully known my—long- 
suffering, patience— persecutions, afflictions, which came 
unto me,—what persecutions I endured, 7. e. was nota 
mere compelled patient, but underwent them with becom- 
ing submission and fortitude. Indeed, God was not pleased 
to call forth his servant (lately withdrawn from us) unto 
the fiery trial, but he was furnished with patience, and for- 
titude of mind, able to encounter the most grievous suffer- 
ings. ’Tis reasonable to conclude, that the afflicting hand 
of God did so long and variously chasten him, not so 
much for his own profit, as that he might be an eminent 
example of a truly Christian patience, under very sharp 
afflictions. All the violent pains he endured, all the tedi- 
ous hours he passed in his former and last sickness, did 
not draw one impatient expression from him, but even then, 
his adoring praises of God did instruct and confirm others. 
This was a seal which he affixed to the doctrine taught 
by him, which therefore we ought to continue in. 

(5.) A fifth and last character,which strongly recommends 
the things which we have been taught, isa final joyful perse- 
verance in the Christian course. It was on this design that 
the apostle giveth this account of himself; chap. iv. of this 
epistle, verse 7. I have fought a good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; J have kept the faith, The very same 
language did agree to your excellent pastor. If he had 
fainted, or retracted at last, this must have much weakened 
the force of the things he taught, and your obligation to 
continue in them. But the Divine grace enabled him to 
finish his course with uncommon joy. As he had always 
exercised an inviolable reverence for his own conscience, 
whose purity and peace he preferred above the most tempt- 
ing advantages, so few ever more experienced a divine 
peace, and serenity of mind, at the nearest approaches of 
death: the sentence of it, when he received it in himself, 
did not dismay him: he needed no consolations from men ; 
but, as aged holy Simeon, (Luke ii. 29.) only leave from 
his Lord to depart, and be admitted into his immediate 
presence, who hath now openly approved this good and 
faithful servant, and caused him to enter into his own joy. 

Let us now, in the fear of God, lay these considerations 
to heart, that such excellent labours as we have enjoyed 
may not be lost, or turn into accusing witnesses against us 
another day. Our continuing in the things we have learn- 
ed of him, will be the best improvement of our unspeak- 
able loss, and hereby shall we show the truest respect to 
his memory, that he may not oaly live in his offspring and 
useful writings, but in the truly Christian conversation of 
those who were related to him, or had opportunity of learn- 

e Epictetus, f Simplicius. 
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ing of him, In order to which, I shall subjoin a few per- 
suasive considerations. As, = , 

1. It ought to have great weight in your minds, that the 
things you learned of him are the most important and un- 
controverted truths of the Gospel; he did not entertain 
you with doubtful disputations, or debates concerning ex- 
ternal forms and modes of religion. His great soul could 
not descend to these little things. He hath expressed him- 
self fully on this subject, in the dedication of Delighting 
in God, and preface to the Carnality of Religious Conten- 
tion; which latter breathes so heavenly a charity and 
concern for the truly Christian interest, that a very emi- 
ment divine of the established church, did profess a will- 
ingness to lay down his own life, if such a state of things, 
as is there described, might obtain among Christians, 
God is witness, and you with many others also, that his 
public ministrations were wholly taken up in opening and 
applying the principles of the Oracles of God, (which he 
did with inimitable clearness and judiciousness,) and in 
describing and pressing the unquestionable duties of men 
and Christians; such as love to God and our neighbour, 
repentance, faith, Christian vigilance, prayer, humility, 
and holy fear, with which our salvation is to be wrought 
out, still ineuleating the absolute necessity of Christ’s me- 
diation, and the renewing, assisting influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which he.showed to be consistent with, yea, obliga- 
tory unto, our earnest endeavours after conversion, and 
eternal life. Which last he largely pressed in many dis- 
courses on Rom. ii. 7. Very frequently he cautioned 
against those three dangerous rocks, (that prove fatal to 
many souls,) viz. a sensual life, formality in religion, and 
unfruitfulness in the Christian profession. And is there 
any of all these, which you ought to be ashamed or un- 
willing to continue in? Can the reason or judgment of 
men frame a just objection against such a course? Nay, 
will not that man stand self-condemned, who having once 
learned such important, undoubted truths, departs from 
them, through any temptations whatsoever ? Add to this, 
in the , 

2nd place, The convincing demonstration he produced 
to satisfy reason and conscience. He was an avowed 
enemy to a blind implicit faith, as also to a blind devo- 
tion. And none had a better skill to set in the best light 
the rational evidences, which confirm the principles and 
duties, both of natural and revealed religion, of which his 
published writings are a convincing witness; and his or- 
dinary discourses, though clothed with familiar language, 
were not inferior as to strength of reasoning. So that it 
could not be charged on him, that he preached to the fancy, 
or only aimed to move the affections ; for he always first 
addressed to the judgment and conscience; so that if the 
Gospel which was taught by him remains hid, to any who 
attended his ministry, it is hid to those who are lost, in 
whom the God of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them that believe not—because by manifestation of the 
truth he commended (or approved) himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God; as the apostle speaks of 
himself and his fellow-labourers, 2 Cor. iv. 2, 3,4. Again, 

sdly, Reflect on the very manner of his teaching, how 
earnest, how moving, how pungent, how persuasive was 
his language and expression ? It might plainly be discern- 
ed, that he spake from his very heart ; not as pleasing the 
ear or imagination, (which his rare wit and eloquence 
enabled him to do,) but as seeking the eternal happiness of 
souls. What is said concerning the famed tract of a * Stoic 
philosopher, that it was so moving and operative, that if 
any were not wrought on, he could only be reformed by the 
tribunals of the other world, (the author speaks according 
to the f Platonic hypothesis,) is applicable in this case. It 
may almost be despaired, that those who refused and re- 
jected the message brought by him, but retained ha nd 


obdurate hearts, should be persuaded to repentance, and 
holiness, by any other ministry. < 
4. It ought further to be considered, that the things 


de 


learned of him, were a most precious trust or 
committed to those who have learnedthem. T 
term & imisdOns, which is translated, hast been a 






some Greek copies, by a small variation is cha intoa 
verb that signifieth to commit or intrust ; and t reading 


g emtsevOns, 22. V. Latin, French. 


— & 


hath been preferred by some translations. This can't be 
questioned, that divine truths, and instructions, have the 
character of a sacred trust, ¥ 
utmost care and fidelity. . The very light of nature, the 
dictates of reason, discover this obligation; so that all 
agree in condemning the base injustice of him, who be- 
trays a trust, and is negligent in preserving that which is 
deposited with him, and the crime is judged the more hei- 
nous and inexcusable, but how much the depositwm, the 
thing committed to another, is more precious and valnable. 
‘Who but a blinded infidel, will deny the incomparable 
value of sacred and divine truths, which are of a héa- 
venly original, and are a principal treasure committed to 
the church. How solemn a charge was given to Timothy, 
1 Tim. vi. 20. O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust. And it is repeated, 2 Tim. i. 14. That good 
thing which was committed to thee, keep; g.d. give all di- 
ligence to guard the excellent depositwm of the Gospel, 
which thou hast been intrusted with. The same obliga- 
tion is laid on us, who learned the same Gospel, which 
must deserve a far more solicitous concern than any of the 
precious and admired treasures of this earth, which are 
guarded with greatest care. But if we continue not in the 
things we have learned, we are guilty of the worst injus- 
tice, and unfaithfulness to others, and of greatest unkind- 
ness to ourselves ; for the things we have learned, are not 
made our property, to do with ’em as we please; but we 
are. obliged to transmit them to others of the succeeding 
age, that they who rise up after us may enjoy the same 
blessed advantages, Psal. Ixxviii. 5, 6. . How great is the 
erime of a parent, who having received a-fair patrimony, 
or honou”, doth waste the estate, and forfeit the honour, 
which le ought to transmit to those who are to succeed 
him.. If those of this generation should betray the civil 
rights and liberties of the nation, which have been trans- 
mitted by their ancestors, and entail poverty and slavery 
on thi ee generations ; how unpardonable would 
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such a conduct be judged! But the depriving of posterity 
of the light and eflicacy of Gospel truth, is an injury, an 
injustice unspeakably greater: because the former only 
affects the temporal and lesser interests of men, but the 
jatter endangers their souls, and eternal felicity : and who 
would not tremble at the thought of such guilt, if he really 
believes, and expects a future Judgment, in which a severe 
account must be given of this sacred talent, that hath been 
intrusted with him ? What answer shall he give in the day 
of accounts, who was very solicitous and diligent to guard 
every other trust, to transmit with great fidelity, houses, 
lands, trade, and such low matters, but was unfaithful to 
his principal charge, and (as much as lay in him) by not 
continuing in the things himself had learned, suffered the 
Gospel to fail and be lost out of this world? In-the 

5th and last place, Without continuing in the things 
you have learned of your deceased pastor, you cannot 
come where he now is. The present separation is matter 
of just sorrow, that we shall see his face (on earth) no 
more: but what must an everlasting separation be? To 
behold him shining as the sun in the kingdom of his Fa- 
ther, and yourselves cast into outer darkness: to see him 
crowned with never-fading life and glory, and yourselves 
shut up in the place of torment: what heart can bear the - 
very thought ? But nothing is more unquestionable, than 
that there is but one passage, one path to heaven, where 
he had never come, if he had not continued himself in the 
things which he firstlearned, and afterwards taught. Nay, 
if you should depart from the holy truth and duty, in which 
you have been instructed by him; notwithstanding the 
tender love he bore to you, he must stand forth as a wit- 
ness and accuser, to aggravate your guilt, and greaten your 
condemnation. I shall conclude with the advice of the 
apostle, to his dearly beloved Philippians, applied to the 
present subject, Phil. iv.9. Those things, which you have 
both learned, and received, and heard, and seen in him, 
do: and the God of peace snall be with you. ~ 
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PART I. 


CONTAINING 


I. AN INTRODUCTION, PROVING THE NECESSITY OF THEIR BEING TAUGHT, IN TWO LECTURES, ON HEB. V. 12. 
“TL THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, MANIFEST FROM THE CREATION, IN FOUR LECTURES, ON ROMANS I. 20. 

Il. THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES, IN FOUR LECTURES, ON 2 TIMOTHY II. 16. 

IV. THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD, IN TWO LECTURES, ON JAMES II. 19. 

V. THE TRINTY OF PERSONS IN TUE DIVINE ESSENCE, IN FOUR LECTURES, ON JOHN V. 7. 


VI. THE ATTRIBUTES AND PERFECTIONS OF THE DIVINE BEING, IN NINE LECTURES, ON MATTHEW V. 48. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF 


THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


PART IL. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


¢ 


Tue following important discourses on ‘‘ The Principles of the Oracles of God,” were first published i 

Ol I f cle in 1814, by th 
Rev. John Hunt, from the original manuscripts preserved in Dr. Williams’s library ; and their appearance in the gre 
sent edition of the Works of Howe will without doubt be generally acceptable. 


In many instances posthumous publications have added little to the celebrit i i 
NCES | 1 { y of their authors, and sometimes th 
have been most injurious to their reputation. But there-are no grounds for apprehension, that the wal adore fame 
of John Howe will be disparaged, by the publication of writings, which had not the advantages of his own careful 


preparation for the press. 
ity of thought, depth of piety, 


In these, as well as in his other discourses, being dead he yet speaks. 


The same original- 


and fervent glow of expression are here discernible. The serious and judicious reader 


sill finds himself contemplating the truths upon which the Temple of God is raised, and still feasting upon the Bles- 


sedness of the Righteous; nor can he retire from 


the survey of these intellectual treasures without the deepest im- 


pression of the grandeur of that mind, and the goodness of that heart, which collected these stores, and poured them 


forth to bless generations yet unborn. 


The publishers of the present complete edition of the Works of Howe are therefore fully satisfied, that in adding 
these discourses to this volume, they are meeting the wishes and gratifying the expectations of the religious public, 


while at the same tim 


e honour of the esteemed author is untarnished. 





LECTURE I* 


Hesrews vy, 12. 


YE HAVE NEED THAT ONE TEACH YOU AGAIN, WHICH BE THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE ORACLES OF GOD, 


My design is to open unto you the principles of Chris- 
tian religion, and for an introduction hereunto, I have 
itched on this passage, without any intention to accuse 
much less to upbraid) any in particular, with ignorance 
of those principles ; but only in the general, and indefinite- 
ly, to show the necessity of their being taught. And con- 
sidering the matter abstractly, without reference to this or 
that people, or to this or that age, whether they be Jewish 
or Hebrew Christians that did need to be so taught; or 
whether they be English or London Christians in particu- 
lar; my design is only in general to assert, the necessity 
of being taught such principles: that some time or other 
they be taught, and we be instructed in them. And if they 
have been taught, that they be taught again, (as the apos- 
tle’s expression here is,) that you be taught again, taught 
over and over, for these are things that we cannot too tho- 
roughly have leafned, or be too much versed in. 

For the expressions here used,—“ the oracles of God,” 
and “the first principles” of those. oracles—there is not 
much of obscurity in them. The word rendered oracles, 
doth by universal consent (as well in pagan as Christian 
and sacred writers) signify divine revelations. It was the 
word among pagans by which it was usual for them to 
express the responses of their gods, or those they took to 
besuch. It generally signifies what is divinely revealed, 
or understood, or taken to be so, nor is therefore the addi- 
tion “ of God,” needless or useless. Such pleonasms are 
ornative of speech, especially when they render the same 
thing more emphatically so, than if there were not that 

* Preached November 7th, 1690. 


pleonastical addition. And besides, inasmuch as there are 
many (as the apostle speaks) that are called gods, and are 
worshipped as gods, the oracles of God are taken to be 
from God. And when he saith “ the oracles of God,” (as 
the article may be well held, and often is to be understood 
emphatically,) it may be understood, the oracles of the 
God; he that is really so called, or to be called. And so 
it isan expression of latitude enough to take in what is of 
natural revelation, and what is of supernatural revelation ; 
for what is of natural revelation is as truly from God as 
the other. All truth is from the first truth, there is no 
beam of light but what proceeds from the Father of lights, 
in whatsoever way it comes. 

And then for the word here rendered principles, that is 
wont to be mentioned in as great latitude as can be sup- 
posed ; it signifies all sorts of principles, whether of nature, 
or of art, or science whatsoever : and whereas, the apostle 
speaks here (as we render it) of the first principles ; lite- 
rally, it is the principles of the beginning, and that imports 
tous, that he did intend those principles in a very great 
latitude, all from first to last that can come under that 
notion, or within that compass. There is a chain or sub- 
ordination of: principles, even in principles themselves, as 
we shall have occasion, more hereafter, to take notice of: 
there are former, and there are latter principles. First 
principles do suppose within this compass, that there may 
be latter and last principles, but plain itis, that the apostle 
doth here intend principles of religion, and chiefly of 
Christian religion, but not solely. That is, principles of 


Fs 
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Christian religion, partly whereof it doth consist, and that 
are peculiar and appropriate to it; and partly, such as it 
doth suppose, such as it doth necessarily pre-suppose, that 
may be common with it, either to the Jewish religion while 
it was to stand, and that still (as being common to that re- 
ligion with Christianity) are to stand; as whatsoever is 
common with the Jewish religion, with Christianity must 
be perpetual ; or which is common with natural religion, 
which we must understand in nature to be before Jewish 
or Christian. And even in time too, as to positive instruc- 
tions, that which was natural did precede the other. 

That therefore which I intend to ground upon this pas- 
sage, you may take briefly thus—That there are princi- 
ples of religion that need to be taught. And in pursu- 
ance of this I shall here, r 

I. Say somewhat more generally of these principles. 

If. Show the necessity of their being taught. 

III, Speak something of the way of teaching them: and 
then, 

iV. Make application. : 

I. Of these principles themselves: I shall show there 
are such—and what they are—and of what kind. 

1. That there are such, is a thing without all doubt. 
There is nothing, no created thing, but hath its principles: 
principles of being there are belonging toit. Every com- 
plete substance that exists in the world, and is a created 
one, must be supposed to have such principles, and hath 
such generative and effective principles, and constructive 
principles: the principles from which it did proceed, and 
the principles of which it doth exist. There are also prin- 
ciples of knowledge as well as being. There is no piece 
of knowledge, no sort of science, but hath its principles, as 
you all know. And therefore religion, Christian religion, 
theology, Christian theology, must have its principles too. 
It is a science, a practical one, and of most absolute and 
universal necessity, and its principles must therefore be 
supposed of the most absolute and universal necessity too. 
Every piece of knowledge is not every one’s business; but 
this is every one’s business, to know God, to know how he 
may be saved, how it may be well with him to eternity. 

2. But what are these principles? It is my present bu- 
siness to tell you of what sort they are. 
particularly, that we must do by degrees as we come to 
them. Now you may judge of what sort they are by what 
the apostle mentioneth in this context; and by the refer- 
ence this passage, in the beginning of the 6th chapter, hath 
to that we are upon, we must suppose him to be still 
speaking of the first principles of the oracles of God. It 
may be thought strange that he should mention here things 
so small in their own nature as baptisms (not baptism but 
baptisms) and the laying on of hands, as if they were to 
come into the number of the first principles; not of prin- 
ciples only, but of the first principles. 

To this I shall only say, I cannot think that was at all 
meant by the apostle, that they should be so taken for any 
of those principles. You are to consider to whom the 
‘apostle writes this epistle, namely, to the Jews. These two, 
baptisms and the laying on of hands, were anciently and 
(as we know) originally Jewish rites, transferred into the 
Christian church afterwards. And so the meaning of the 
apostle is only this; ‘‘I will not stand to lay again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
towards God, especially not to you who have been instruct- 
ed in these things all along so distinctly, they being nothing 
else but the doctrine of baptisms,-and the laying on of 
hands:” and then goes on to the other two; that baptisms 
and laying on of hands did continually instruct them (as 
usages that did obtain among themselves) as to repentance 
from dead works and faith towards God, as it is here ex- 
me And so these words are very fitly to be rendered 

y way of parenthetical opposition to those that do imme- 
diately go before, that is, “ not laying again the foundation 
of repentance from dead works and faith towards God, 
(being the doctrines of baptisms and laying on of hands, 
or the things which baptisms and the laying on of hands, 
heretofore so frequently used among you, did signify,) or 
the resurrection of the dead or of eternal judgment.” So 
there are but four mentioned of the first principles of the 
oracles of God. Against this way of reading this passage 
I meet but with one objection, and that is, the want of the 
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Greek article before doctrine here; but that is so little an 
objection, if we consider how many greater ellipses there 
are, that are frequent in Scripture, that it seems too light 
to be put into the balance against the weighty reason that 
is to be given for the other reading. 

But it may be said then, What! are there but four 
principles, as such, which have reference to the whole bu- 
siness of Christianity, which the apostle’s discourse here 
must have final and determinate reference unto? “ Re- 
pentance from dead works, faith towards God, the resur- 
rection of, the dead, and eternal judgment ;” are there no 
more than these ? 

Yes, undoubtedly there are, but it was none of the apos- 
tle’s design to give an enumeration of those principles, 
but to give an instance of such as he did not now intend 
to insist upon, but to waive and pass by. He only tells us 
this was not his principal business and design to deliver 
such principles, and he tells at the same time, what he 
thought fit to waive, while his discourse is moving forward 
to the information he would give them concerning the 
Melchisidekian priesthood of Christ; to which (after 
some warm discourse in the greater part of the 5th chap- 
ter) he comes in the close of that, and pursues in the se- 
venth chapter. ‘ ; 

3. But that I may show more distinctly what kind of 
principles the apostle here hath reference to, take these 
considerations : 


(1.) It is plain that they must be meant of doctrinal 


principles, principles of doctrine that are to be received 


into the mind and understanding. There are those that 
are doctrinal, and there are those that are practical prin- 
ciples. It is true indeed, all principles of the Christian 
religion are remotely practical, because the main end of 
Christianity is practice. Butthe difference between a doc- 
trinal principle and a practical, lies here, that supposing a 
doctrinal principle to have reference to practice, to serve 
towards it at a distance, yet a practical principle is that 
from which action doth immediately proceed. As now, if 


we speak to the very heads themselves that the apostle 


speaks of, “repentance from dead works, and faith towards 
God,” the doctrine concerning these makes one sort of 
principle, and the habit another; the habit of faith, and the 


habit of repentance, that is a principle in the soul from 
which the acts of these immediately proceed. But the 


more essential doctrine concerning both these, must make 
the doctrinal principle concerning them; as there may be 
doctrinal principles about the most practical things, and 


those are the doctrinal principles, as such, that are here 


intended,and which are to be the matter of teaching : which 
are to be taught, as the apostle speaks. It is very true that 


the papists do very industriously make it their business to 


overthrow that distinction of fundamental and extra-funda- 
mental doctrines; of those that are essential and those that 
are extra-essential; such as are of absolute necessity, and 
such as are not necessary, or not so necessary. And they 
mightily insist and urge to have a catalogue particularly 
of those which we would have to go under the notion of 
fundamentals: because they think they could cavil and 
contend about any such catalogue that should be given, 
and look upon it as impossible there should be any so un- 
exceptionably given, that nothing should be said against 
it, why this or that is taken in, or why such and such 
things should be left out. Therefore they would conclude 
there ought to be no such distinction; which is the most 
absurd thing that can be imagined ; for to take away the 
distinction of fundamental and extra-fundamental is to 
suppose one of these two things. Either it must suppose 
that there is nothing necessary in Christian religion, which 
1S a very strange supposition that there should be any such 
religion wherein nothing should be necessary; or it must 
suppose all things equally necessary, all necessary alike : 
and so that it were equally necessary that we know Sala- 
thiel to be the son of Neri, as to know that Jesus is the 
Son of God. But there needs no more to be said at pre- 
sent to this, than that whatsoever is necessary in point of 
doctrine to the soul’s acting of “repentance from dead 
works, and faith towards God;” (for the two things that 
follow are no matter of our exercise, The raising of the 
dead and the eternal judgment are no part of our duty; 
but our duty is summed up in these two, repentance and 
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faith;) whatsoever, I say, is necessary in point of doctrine 
to the soul’s being exercised in one or other of these with 
the understanding and judgment of a reasonable creature, 
so much is necessary to make a doctrinal principle; what- 
ever leads the soul into the exercise of repentance and faith, 
so much must be-necessary under the head of doctrinal 
principles concerning our duty. It is true we must know 
the other things too as motives to it, but these are to have 
the immediate influence upon things to be done. And I 
might more shortly say, whatever is necessary to bring the 
soul into union with God through Christ, all that know- 
ledge that is necessarily antecedent to this, so much comes 
within the compass of what is fundamental in our religion; 
and indeed nothing comes within that compass but what 
is one way or other reducible to this, that must not one 
way or other have influence upon repéntance and faith. 
And I add, 

(2.) That as concerning these, some may be more deeply 
fundamental than others are, even of those that are of equal 
necessity. ‘Thatis, there are principles that in reference to 
things depending on them have that notion of principles, 
and are to be so considered, that yet may be consequential 
to other things on which they dodepend. As in the build- 
ing of a house (which is the metaphor the apostle, in this 
context, makes use of) there may be some parts that may 
be both fundamental to what is upon them, and superstruct- 
ive in reference to what lies under them. And, 

(3.) These principles may be partly of natural and partly 
of supernatural revelation. Of natural, that there isa God. 
Of supernatural, that Jesus is the Son of God. Though 
what is of natural revelation doth not comprehend what is 
of supernatural, yet all that is of supernatural takes in and 
includes all that is natura] too. The same thing may be 
supernaturally revealed, and naturally ; as the same con- 
clusion may be both believed and known. And again, 

(4.) They are caper the plainest things that are to 
go for such principles. « U 
that that which is most necessary should be most plain. 
Indeed some may object themselves here, the doctrine of 
the Trinity; but as concerning that, I hope, when we come 
to it, it will appear that what God hath said about that is 
very plain; though what men have said and devised about 
it, is obscure and intricate enough, even what they mean 
fer the explication of it. And I only add this, for the pre- 
sent, concerning these principles, 

(5.) They must be supposed to be but few. The first 
principles, or the great principles of religion, do lie in a 
very little compass: as that which goes amongst us in the 
name of the apostles’ creed (you know) is very short; and 
(if antiquity deceive us not) was much shorter than it is. 

_ Though it is true that the variety of apprehensions and sen- 
timents, and the great dissensions and manifold errors, 
that have in after-times sprung up in the Christian church, 
have occasioned the enlargements of creeds and multiply- 
ing of articles of faith; varying them this way or that, to 
meet with this or that wrong sentiment as they have been 
apprehended; yet the things that are in themselves neces- 
sary, must needs be but few. And if the Christian religion 
ever return to itself, and be what at first it was, simple, 
pure, plain, unmixed, undoubtedly the sum and substance 
of it will be found to lie in very little compass. It hath 
sadly degenerated in point of efficacy, and vigour; and 
power, as it hath been increased and augmented in point 
of necessary doctrines; men rendering such doctrines 
necessary, or bestowing that notion upon them arbitrarily 
as they have thought fit. And indeed the state of Christian 
religion hath never been flourishing since (as one very accu- 
rately observesin the last age) it became res ingeniosa fore 

Christianum ; a thing of wit to-be a Christian. So much at 
present for the kinds and sorts of these principles. But now, 

IJ. For the necessity of their being taught; as to that, 
little needs to be said. 

1. That the things themselves are necessary is out of 
question. If any religion be necessary, its principles must 
be much so, especially if first principles. And more, 

' 2, This doth plainly infer therefore the necessity of their 
being taught; else how should we come by them? And 
though there is somewhat pre-supposed to our religion that 
is natural, it is but pre-supposed as fundamental to all that 
was necessary to be superadded, for there is not enough 
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within the compass of nature to lead men to blessedness, 
if there be not great super-additions. And what we have 


‘not by nature, how should we come by it, if we are not 


taught it? if we do not learn it? We read of great pro- 
mises in Scripture of being taught of God. ‘Every one 
that hath heard and learned of the Father cometh unto 
me,” as it is in that, John vi, 45. quoted from the prophet 
Isaiah, liv. 13. ‘“‘ Thy children shall be all taught of the 
Lord.” And ‘Tt is written in the prophets, they shall be 
taught of God:” and then it followeth, “Every one that 
hath heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me.” 
And so we read Jeremiah xxxi. 34. as that which is fore- 
told to be the great blessing of a time then future, (and for 
ought I see, yet future,) that there should be no saying, 
“Know the Lord.” They should not need to teach one 
another, saying, ‘‘ Know the Lord; for they shall all- know 
me from the least to the greatest ;” quoted by the apostle, 
Heb. viii. 11. But even such teaching is teaching still. 
He is the great Teacher; and who teacheth like him? 
But as to subordinate teaching or human teaching, there is 
nothing in all these promises that can exclude it. And 
when itis said, ‘‘ They shall all be taught of God,” and 
that they shall not need any to teach them, the meaning is, 
that there shall be a greater inclination in men’s spirits to 
learn. Not that they shal! know it without teaching, but 
that an aptitude to learn, shall be given them more 
generally than had been given, and (so far as we can 
observe) than is yet given. .Men shall not need to be” 
urged and pressed to know the Lord. No, there shall be 
a greater promptitude in men’s minds to learn, and to use, 
and improve the means of knowing him, than had been 
befwre. But that there shall always, to the end of time, te 
use of human teaching, our Lord’s own words just before 
his ascension plainly enough speak, Matt. xxviii. and the. 
close; “Iam with you to the end of the world.” In this 
work it must be, “to assist you in this teaching through all - 
successions of time to the very end of the world.” But if 
there should be any such time or state of things on earth, 
wherein men should no way atall need to be taught the 
knowledge of God, supervening and coming; that is not 
yet come, we are sure we see no such time; and if any 
such time should come, and we should see it, I verily be- 
lieve there are none of those that now are intent upon the 
business of teaching, but would be glad in those times to 
resign their office. And in the mean _ time nothing is 
plainer than so it is, and indeed nothing is plainer than so 
it will be to the end of the world; that there is and will 
be need and use of human subordinate teachers, to teach 
and instruct men in the prineiples, even the first principles 
of faith in Christ. But, 

ILI. I would say somewhat concerning the way of this 
teaching. And there be several ways about which we 
might distinguish and speak to you in distinct heads; 
there is private teaching and public teaching; and teach- 
ing from house to house, and teaching in public assem- 
blies; there is teaching by continued discourse, and teach- 
ing in a way of interlocution, by way of question and 
answer, that to which the name of catechising is now gene- 
rally appropriated, though indeed without ground from the 
word itself, or the proper significancy of the word. And 
this is indeed, in the account of many, a very formidable 
and frightful work, the work of catechising. I do not 
know why it should be so formidable a thing for one per- 
son to converse with another, to put questions and return 
answers; for is not this the usual way of common conver- 
sation? And why should it be more formidable to us to 
converse thus about the things of God, than about other 
things that we count necessary, and about many things that 
we cannot somuch as count so? But.there can be surely 
nothing more necessary than religion and the things that 
concern it. Jam for my part very far from that imperious 
and terrifying way of managing such a work as this, to af- 
fright people and make them afraid ofit. Andindeed were 
I engaged in such work, I should as leave they should cate- 
chise me as I them, if questions could be so judiciously 
put as to draw forth a full explication of the matter pro-« 
posed. It would be all one to me, who were the ques- — 
tionist and who the answerer, supposing the question be 
aptly put so as to draw forth the explication most fully. 
I should like well it should be said, Pray how is 
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such a thing understood, or what help may be given to un- 
derstand that point more distinctly and more clearly ? 
And some considerations | shall give you, at present, 
about this way of teaching by familiar interlocution; and 
which indeed the exigency of the case doth require to be 
in a public assembly, where many meet and are convened 
together for that very purpose and upon that account. I[ 
would not insist upon the word, though il is a very signi- 
ficant word, that serves the urpose for which it is used 
well enough, but we find divers passages in Scripture 
where this word is used that fully refers to that way of 
teaching. And, j 

1. Let that be considered, Gal. vi. 6. ‘Let him that 
is taught in the word, communicate to him that teacheth.” 
‘The word there is catechised. Let him that is catechised 
in the word communicate to him that catechiseth; this 
implies it to be a stated business, that there must be con- 
tinued catechising, and being catechised. The apostle, in 
1 Cor. xiv. 19. useth the same word when he tells us, “I 
had rather speak five words, with my understanding, that 
by my voice I may teach others also, (the ward is cate- 
chised, and he speaks of doing it in the church,) than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

2. That though another sort of word be used in that 
other language, when Abraham is so highly commended 
for instructing his household, (in Genesis xviii.) yet we 
are to consider what his household was, an household out 

“of which he could draw forth (as we find upon occasion) 
‘three hundred fighting men. How vastly numerous must 
that family be! And when they met together for the wor- 
ship of God, that mnst-be-a greater assembly than our’s 
zsneliy are; and his instructing was so that they should 
be all brought to know God and the principles of religion ; 
which must be supposed and (as the thing speaks) must 
mostly ke when he had them together, though there might 
be occasion for private instruction and admonition too. 

3. There ought certainly tobea very great dererence given 
to usages in the Christian church in the purer and primi- 
live times of it, when Christianity was most of all itself; 
and we find very ancient records, even of teaching by this 
way of interlocution, and in public too. Origen lived very 
early, and it is matter notorious that he was eminent under 
the notion of a catechist in his time, whose business it was 
to teach and instruct in a catechetical way; and we are in- 
formed of divers catechists that they had in the church of 
Alexandria at the same time, that being, it is true, a nu- 
merous, great church, and requiring the help of many to 
that purpose. And all along, in the best times of the 
Christian church, (before popery was born into it,) we find 
hereupon that there were these two distinct orders of 
Christians, the catechwmeni and the jideles: those that were 
catechetically instructed, and those that having been for a 
competent time so instructed, were found fit to be admit- 
ted into full communion; and hereupon there were 
particular places appointed them in the assemblies, where- 
in they were to stand apart by themselves in a sort of en- 
closure, but in the view of the rest of the assembly. And 
the nature of the thing doth speak, that there must always 
be these two orders within the compass of the Christian 
church, those that are under instruction are catechumeni, 
and those that, as they are fit, are taken out of them and 
received into full communion. A thing that nature and 
common prudence will so much dictate, that long before 


the Christian name was ever heard of in the world, we read 


that Pythagoras’s school had the same orders, where the 
business was principally to teach and instruct in virtue. 
‘There were those that were Extra-syndonem and those that 
were Intra-syndonem; there was a septum or enclosure that 
did receive thése that were looked upon to be thoroughly 
virtuous. Elis school indeed was like a church, upon that 
ucecount, and commonly there were suo seven years ex- 
_pectants Without the enclosure, not to be received (as it 
were) info full communion .till they were very well con- 
firmed in virtue and goodness. And thereupon, if any of 
those that had been received within the enclosure should 
afterwards degenerate and be guilty of any crimes, there 
was as solemn an excommunication of them as we read of 
any among Christians, and a funeral besides held for such 
a person; that is, a coffin was brought into the audiloriwm, 
and lamentation made over it as over one dead, dead from 
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among them; and so such were to be humbled that way 
And there can be no such thing as 
the continuance of Christianity in the world, on other terms 
than that there must be two such orders. And I add, 

4. That it is very apparent that our Saviour’s way of 
teaching when he was here on earth was very much in a 
way of interlocution, and that often in great public as- 
semblies, as it is obvious for yourselves to take notice in 


‘evangelical history. And, 


5. That Christians generally are under an express charge 
to be ready to give an account of the reason of their hope 
and faith, to any one that shall ask it, with meekness and 
fear; as in that, 1 Pet. iii. 15. And if they were to do it 
(as that direction hath more especial reference) even to 
enemies, to persecutors, and when it was to cost them their 
lives, much more to instructors and teachers, when they 
desire it only in order to their own help, and to the pro- 
moting and furtherance of knowledge among men. And, 

6. It is very plain that they who by office are to make it 
their work and business to mstruct others, are obliged to 
use all the most apt and likely means that may be most 
profitable and most conducing to that end a pose. 
How solemn a charge is that the apostle lays on Timothy! 
2 Tim. iy. 1, 2. “I charge thee, therefore, before God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his kingdom; preach the word, 
be instant in season and out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine.” With all doe- 
trine (as it is referred undoubtedly to both the things that 


go before ard that follow the long-suffering) must in all- 


reason intend, not merely the matter of doctrine, but the 
manner also, for there may be matters of doctrine materially 
to be considered, that are not so necessary to be so very 
much inculeated and urged. But that same all-doctrine is 
every way a teaching that is likely, or by which it may be 
more probable, that good may be done; and if there he such 
an obligation upon teachers, there is a correspondent obli- 
gation wpon hearers, to attend thereto; yea, and that 
not only implied, but expressly required; “ Obey them that 
have the rule over you,” Heb. xii. 17. Hereupon no 
doubt they are obliged to comply with, and to concur to 
set on foot, all such means and methods of instruction as 
may be most conducible to this end. And that this is a 
means proper to this end may be manifest upon several 
considerations. As, 

(1.) That it most evidently tends to engage the minds of 
them that are immediately dealt with in this way, to be in- 
tent on the matter in hand; as when a question is put to 
me I am bound under a kind of necessity to consider it, 
that I may know how to make one answer or another as it 
is particularly and personally directed tome. There are 
many things that pass us by in a continued and transient 
discourse, that a wandering mind takes little notice of, 
gives little heed to; but when it is called by a particular 
question to this particular point, it cannot but make the 
mind intent upon it. As when the apostle, in the midst 
of his apologetical discourse before king Agrippa, applied 
particularly to him with that question, “ King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets?’ the king thought himself 
obliged to consider his question, and you see what kind of. 
answer he gives, so as he never else would have thought, 
if that question had net been directed to himself. Such an 
impression did that question make on his mind. 

(2.) It tends manifestly very much to engage the atten- 
tion of all that hear, at such an exercise as that we are now, 
speaking of. Every body presently gives his ear when there 
is a question put, “‘Come, what will be answered to this 
question ?” and if it need explication, “‘ What will be said 
in this case ?” It makes men exert their minds, and engage 


their spirits a great deal more, as every one’s reason and. 


experience must tell him. 

(3.) It tends very much to fix things and make them 
continue with those that hear and do atiend on sucha kind 
of exercise, for that very reason, becausc it hath set the ani-, 
madversive faculties so much the more on work; and if 
the matter be considered, nothing is plainer, than that peo- 
ple do many times blame their memories very causelessly, 
when it is really the animadversive faculty is not used ; for 
things that once are earnestly attended to are much more 
likely to be remembered, but people find fault with their 
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memories.because they do not mind what they hear at first. 
If they earnestly minded what they heard, and considered 
_ things, and took them to heart, it would contribute a great 
deal towards the fixing of them in their memories, towards 
their retention of them, I believe, for the much greater 
part, when the badness of the memory is. complained, of, 
the fault lies elsewhere, that they did not seriously attend 
at the first, for things will be retained longer that have been 
well considered at first. 

(4.) Hereupon, through the blessing of God, much more 
may be done towards the conversion of souls by the Gospel 
beige when the things needful to be understood in 
order hereto, are well understood for it; for while they are 
not so, we speak in the dark, and people hear in the dark, 
and what we say to them hath an uncertain sound, as the 
apostle speaks, 1 Cor. xiv. 17, They cannot tell what we 
mean when we speak of the weightiést and most important 
things belonging to the kingdom of God, but if such things 
be well understood at first, (as it is to be hoped they will be 
in this way,) then there is one great step made, one main 
difficulty is got over; and so it obtains in discourses that 
have more directly that design, to make men intend this 
business, and impress things upon men’s hearts to the ut- 
most, which had passed through their minds before, or 
were received clearly and distinctly there before. Again, 

(5.) It is likewise, by consequence, likely to be the means 
of introducing a much more fruitful Christianity among us, 
for undoubtedly, religion is more lively by how much the 
more it is weil grounded : they that do believe this or that 
doctrine without a ground, they commonly believe it too 
without fruit. If it have not a good ground it is propor- 
tionably inefficacious, and a languid thing; as seed that 
issown, and hath no depth of earth, (as our Saviour speaks, ) 
brings not forth fruit unto perfection. Therefore is that 
charge given unto the Colossian Christians: ‘‘ As ye have 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walls ye in him,” Col. ii. 
6. One notion under which we are said to receive him is 
as a teacher, and to receive him (though that be not all) 
isto receive his truths, his doctrines. ‘‘ As ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in him, rooted and built up 
in him, and established in the faith as ye have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving.” And therefore, so 
rationally doth ihe apostle pray for them in that chapter, 
that they might be “ fruitfulin every good work, increasing 
in the knowledge of God.” And in Phil. i. 9, 10, 11. those 
Christians are there prayed for after the same method, that 
they might abound in judgment and in all knowledge, (that 


they might become knowing and judicious Christians,) 


and then, that they might abound in all the fruits of righte- 
ousness that would be, through Christ, to the praise and 
glory of God. And, - 

(6.) This would be a very great and likely means to 
bring Christians generally to a great deal more of serious- 
ness in the temper of their minds and spirits, that is, to 
exclude and shut out vanity, replenishing their minds with 
great and weighty things, things that deeply concern them: 
for in this way, undoubtedly, such things would come to 
be more inwrought into their hearts, and to have a more 
settled abode and residence there. "Then it would be as 
ordinary a thing when Christians did meet, to catechise 
one another about the things of God, and about the eternal 
kingdoms, (if I may use that phrase,) as to catechise one 
another about news, or about the state of the times; what 
is doing now in the country, or in the court, or in this or 


in any other nation or kingdom: the kingdom of heaven. 


surely would look as great as any earthly kingdom or 
country, or gregter, if we were more taken up about the 
things that relate thereunto. And so might the ancient 
Christianity come to be restored in some measure among 
us, wherein (as antiquity tells us) it was so ordinary a 
thing when Christians did meet, presently to fall upon the 
matters of their religion: and it was usual in their families, 
even all the day long, when people were about their af- 
fairs, either in the shop or at the distaff, to mention the 
great things of the Christian religion, from morning to 
night mingling discourses of that kind with all their affairs, 
as they could admit of their being mingled, This was 
primitive Christianity, and it was in these early days that 
this course that I now speak of did obtain, even when 
such familiar interlocutions for the instruction of candi- 
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Hales to Christianity were carried on in their assembliés, 
nD ? re 

(7.) It were much to be hoped that by this means that 
faulty shyness would be overcome, which doth appear too 
generally, of discoursing at all about the things of God and 
the matters of religion, and what men find in their own 
Spirits of savour and impression of such things. It is very 
strange and unaccountable that there should be so peculiar 
a shyness in reference to ihe matters of religion, to take 
discourse of them, especially a te one’s own. sentiments 
about them, what one apprehends and what one feels in 
himself, in one’s own breast. There is not such a shyness 
in reference to things of any other concerns: besides, as 
there is in reference to those concernments that relate to 
men’s souls and their state God-ward and for eternity: 
Nobody is shy to speak of his own or other’s ails, for the 
most part; nobody is shy to speak of an aching head, or 
an aching tooth; but what a shyness is there to speak of 
spiritual maladies, a bad heart, a blind mind, and the like! 
If discourses were in this way more frequently introduced, 
so as to become familiar, this shyness would be gradually 
overcome. We find in public assemblies it is usual to 
give an account of things that are of another concernment, 
of a most inferior concernment; asin courts of judicature, 
where persons of the meanest capacity are called frequent- 
ly to speak their knowledge, to tell what they know about 
such and such a matter that doth concern mewm and tuwm, 
this or that man’s right; or concerning a question depends © 
ing between the government and any particular person ~ 
concerning a criminal matter. Nothing more ordinary 
than to have persons catechised about such things as these 
in public assemblies, and it is not thought strange. And 
why should there be a particular shyness, strangeness, and 
aversion to give an account of things relating to the king- 
dom of God? As if it were a criminal thing to have one’s 
mind engaged and taken up about matters of that nature, 
or as if persons were afraid to be thought guilty of religion, 
as if it were a dreadful thing, a thing to be dreaded to be 
thought guilty of minding God, and the concernments of 
another world. And, 

_(8.) It would surely be a very likely means to prevent 
apostacy, especially in a difficult and trying time: indeed 
there is continual danger of apostacy ; there is much dan- 
ger from daily conversation with this world, there is much 
danger especially in a prosperous state and condition in 
it, lest there should be heart apostacy, a heart secretly de- 
parting from the love of God; and there is great danger 
in times of persecution for religion’s sake, for Christ’s sake, 
and for the Gospel’s sake. But there is nothing (in point 
of means and in subordination to the grace and Spirit of 
Christ) likely to be a better security against it, than insuch 
a way as this, to be once thoroughly instructed in the 
great “principles of the oracles of God,” to have them well 
inlaid. They that are so instructed at first are not like to 
be as ‘ children, tossed to and fro with every wind of doc- 
irine,” or entangled by the cunning craftiness of them that 
lie in wait to deceive. Some are withdrawn by seduc- 
tion, some by persecution: there will be the same fence 
against both in such a way as this. “ Nay,” will such a 
one say, ‘‘ [have (through the goodness of God) understood 
the grounds of my religion well; I did not trifle when 
I took up this profession;” as the apostle speaks con- 
cerning his trust in God, ‘‘I know whom I haye believed, 


zs 


and I am persuaded he is able to keep that which I have. _ 


committed unto him until that day.” So for a Christian 
to say, “I know what I have believed, and I mean to 
abide by it through the grace of God,” this will preserve 
him under suffering. It is a very uncomfortable thing in 
point of suffering to be called tosuffer for that I never 
understood, and which I never savoured or relished. To 
suffer for what I never had any clear understanding of, 
and to suffer for what I never had any taste or relish of in 
my own soul, though it is possible to suffer upon such an 
account, yet it is uncomfortable. A man may “ give his 
body to be burned” without love, but it is very uncomforta- 
ble so to suffer. And the one of these things is the way to 
the other; I am likely to savour what I understand in 
those things that have a real bottom, and are in themselves 
substantial. 
little in them, that the more I understand them the less I, 


There are some things indeed that have so . 
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shall mind them; the more I understand them the more I 
shall despise them; but it is not so in the great things of 
God, and that do relate to his kingdom. And, 

(9.) It is that which will certainly be a great ornament 
to the Christian church, and an honour to it, when there 
is a succession coming up, a rising generation, of them that 
do understand themselves, and appear to do so, make it 
evident that they do understand themselves in the great 
things of religion; that they receive them and take them 
in. As it was the reproach of the Christian church (as it 
was still called) when that barbarous age was upon it, and 
so great and gross darkness and ignorance did cover the 
face of it, so will the contrary be its honour. And when 
times of greater knowledge do come, then in one sense 


(though these words have more meaning than that) it may: 


be said to Zion, “ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come; and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee,” Isaiah 1x. 1. 
Light signifies holiness too, and a prosperous state, but it 
signifies knowledge as that which is inchoative of all the 
rest. And, 

(10.) Lastly. It is one of the most comfortable pre- 
sages that can be, when once the spirits of those that are 
to be learners (as it were) in the schoo) of Christ, come to 
be engaged and intent upon getting in the knowledge of 
Christ, and have their souls impressed thereunto. Isay, it 
is one of the most comfortable presages of the approach 
of that time and that season drawing on, when one shall 

- say to another, and even people to people, “ Come and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of 
the God of Jacob, and he will show us of his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths,” Micah iv.2. It is a com- 
fortable pre-signification of the approach of that time 
when “ many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased :” when there shall be very much of inquiry and 
concern to know God and the things of God, then the time 
will be drawing on, when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
abound and cover the earth as the waters cover the seas, 
Isaiah xi. 9. 

IV. But to make some brief use of all this. There are 
principles of religion, or of the oracles of God, which are 
needful to be taught. Then here, 


1. Let us consider and adore the goodness of God to-. 


wards a wicked and apostate world. Howstrangea sound 


should such a word carry with it to us, “The oracles of 


God!” How transporting a sound, for the oracles of God 
to be mentioned and spoken in such a world as ours is! 
when it would be thought that its so universal revolt 
from God, should everlastingly have cut off all intercourse 
between him and it, that he should never have regard for 
this world any more; not more than for the angels that fell 
and kept not their first station. Do we hear of any oracles 
of God sent down into those infernal regions? Oh! how 
great thing then is it, that there should be among us the 
oracles of God! Indeed, it argues very great stupidity, if 
there be not a mighty sense of this upon our spirits. 
Pagans have had the most grateful sense that could be 
imagined but of a mock pretence hereunto: the very notion 
of oracles carries a sacredness and venerableness in it; any 
thing that is divine, any thing that is of heavenly descent ; 
and so such things, though but feignedly such, have been 
reckoned of among pagans! Oh! what veneration had 
those poor Ephesian idolaters for that thing (we read it 
image, but there is no such thing in the Greek) that dropped 
down from Jupiter! how mighty a zeal was there among 
that people, so as that the city is said to be a whole 
neochoron ; “ All Ephesus is a worshipper ;” so it is ex- 
pressed, as if that mighty city were but one worshipper of 
the great goddess Diana! So great was their zeal, so high 
their veneration, for.a thing that their deluding priests 
made them believe dropped down from heaven. And we 
know how high their value was, of how much they did 
magnify themselves, for the diabolical oracles they had 
among them in former days before Christ’s time; and how 
mighty a concern there was among them when these were 
silent at his coming. So as that some of their wisest men 
(Plutarch for instance) was fain to write discourse upon 
discourse to qualify their minds thereupon. ‘Twotreatises 
we read of, written by that author; one why they ceased, 
which he wrote in verse; the other why they did so totally 
cease as upon the matter they did. 
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And when the privilege of having the oracles of God 
was a more confined and limited thing, oh! how did the 
Jews (to whom they were so great a treasure) magnify 
themselves upon them, how did they glory init! And it 
was acknowledged that they had a mighty advantage. 
“ What advantage had the Jews? Muchevery way, chief- 
ly as that to them were committed the oracles of God,” 
Rom. iii. beginning. -Oh! we do not enough consider the 
kindness of Heaven towards our world! that there should 
be any beams of divine light (whether by natural or su- 
pernatural revelation) shining in it. We do not enough 
consider that we are quite cut off from God. He doth 
hereby show he hath yet a desire to the work of his own 
hands, in that he will have his oracles known to men upon 
earth; as elsewhere it is said of his tabernacle, “ The 
tabernacles of God are with men:” and in what a trans- 
port doth Solomon break forth (1 Kings viii.) in that 
seraphical triumph of joy, ‘‘ Will God indeed dwell upon 
earth?” Oh! that there should be any abode of the Divine 
presence upon earth! And these are some of the most 
expressive tokens of such a visible presence vouchsafed ; 
his placing these oracles among us, and diffusing the most 
impressive light that reveals him, and that reveals the great 
things that relate to his kingdom. And, “ 

2: We may collect hence, that it isa very apt method, 
and accommodated unto intelligent creatures, that God doth 
make use of, in conveying tc them the necessary khowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ; for there’are principles that 
are to be begun with; (first principles as you see;) you 
had need toxbe taught which are the first principles of the 
oracles of God. There-are the oracles of God, there are 
principles of these oracles, and the first of those principles. 
God doth apply himself to us suitable to our nature, he 
aims to draw us by the “ cords of a man and by the bands 
of love,” to make reason and love engineers by which he 
would take hold of us, sanctify the one principle and the 
other, that we may be brought nigh to him and held in 
with him. 

And it ought deeply to be considered, that there are (as 
you see) principles wherewith we are to begin, and by 
which we are to be led on(as the apostle’s expression here 
is) towards perfection. Principles of truth, principles of 
doctrine, such as a “form of sound words,” wholesome 
words may be expressive of. Though (by the way) I am 
against being tied to a form of words; in matters of this 
nature I would have words used for helps, not for bonds. 
And if I were to inquire how any have profited in the things 
of God, even in this very respect; in respect of their know- 
ledge relating thereto, if they could express a sound and 
good understanding about these things, in their own words, 
in words of their own choosing, and not which they found 
in this or that book, I should like it a great deal better. 
It would argue them so much the more understanding and 
knowing Christians, and likely to prove more stable ones. 
As I said before, I would have you to make use of other 
men’s -words (as you may any good book you read or ser- 
mon you hear) for helps, but not for bonds; to help your 
understandings, not to limit them. Again, 

3. This lets us see the presumptuous and preposterous 
rashness of such persons as do at random, at all adven- 
tures, take up the Christian profession, when they never as 
yet understood the principles of Christianity, and so they 
really profess they know not what}; as if the name Christ- 
jan were a name of nothing, a name that had no significa- 
tion, a name that did import no real thing. Those that can 
give no account of their knowledge of principles, and yet 
will be Christians, call themselves Christians, what a usur- 
pation is this! How groundlessly and presumptuously do 
they usurp a glorious name! a title that carries with it a 
great deal of glory! and I would have you understand it 
so. A Christian is a glorious title, and they will be made 
to understand it to be so another day, who have usurped 
it they know not why, who have profaned it, and could 
never justify the pretence. It isa far greater presumption 
than for any man to call himself king or emperor, who is 
a mean peasant, an ordinary fellow, and can have no such 
pretence. ‘I will bring them to worship at thy feet (it is 
spoken to the Philadelphian church, Rev. iii. 9,) who say 
they are Jews and are not, but do lie.” For a man to 
take up a profession that isa mere lie, what a presumption 
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is it! a man to call himself a Christian! But he lies, and 
must do so upon one account, if he live in the continual 
violation of the Christian precepts, and upon another, if 
he understand nothing ofthe Christian principles. It isa 
lie; it is to suppose that Christian is a name without a 


meaning, a name that means nothing. And, 


4. We may collect hence, that itis very stupid folly for 
men to live all their days under this profession, without 
ever concerning themselves to understand the principles of 


Christianity. It is very presumptuous rashness to take up 


that profession, when a man will commence Christian all 


of a sudden without ever having understood its principles. 
But it is far more stupid folly if a man will, all his days, 
live under the Christian profession in continued ignorance 


of the principles of the Christian religion. How ridiculous 
doth that man make himself that will all his time go under 
the name of a merchant, and yet never understand any 


thing of merchandise! or if a man will be called a philo- 
sopher, when every one that knows him, knows that he 
understands not any of the principles of philosophy ! But, 

5. It is of so great importance to understand well the 
principles of Christian religion, that they need to be taught. 
Is there so great weight laid upon the teaching of them? 
are they hereby represented to us to be matters of absolute 
necessity ? then by the importance of the principles judge 
of the excellency of the end of the Christian religion. And 


so consider, Hath God thus brought it about that we should 
be all of us in one degree or other under the Christian in- 
What is it for? That which hath so very im- 


stitution ? 
portant principles must have a proportionable end. Then 


let us see what that is. Religion is a thing that terminates 
upon eternity, that runs into another world : they therefore 
that are under the Christian institution (as we all are tobe 


in the church of God while we are here in the world) are 
to look upon themselves as so many candidates forthe 


blessed eternity. Here in this world we are training up 


for heaven, for everlasting glory; and hereupon are the 
principles of religion, of the oracles of God, represented 
as the most important things, that have their final and de- 
terminate reference to another world, the glories of the 
heavenly and eternal state. This were a great thought for 
us to carry about with us, whensoever we are under Gos- 
pel teaching, to think that God hath provided and taken 
care that I should be trained up for heaven and fitted for 
the eternal kingdom, and for an everlasting abode in that 
blessed glorious state. And when you are training up your 
child, oh ! how great a thing is it tobe training it up inthe 
knowledge of God! for there are some steps that_must be 
taken with it, to make it meet for partaking “ of the inhe- 
_ritance of the saints in light.” You know there is great 
care taken about the education of great heirs. The very 
children of the church are God’s children. He calls them 
so, (Ezekiel xvi. 20, 21.) ‘Is this a small matter that thou 
hast slain my children ?” speaking of Jewish parents mak- 
ing their children pass through the fire to Moloch, In the 
degenerate state of that church and people, he calls them 
his children. Now I say, great care is wont to be taken in 
the education of great heirs. Those that are the children 
of God and are really so, if children they are also heirs ; 
and they are begotten to a lively hope, to an inheritance 
that is incorruptible and undefiled. And they are, by ‘‘the 
sincere milk of the word” which they receive from time 


to time, to grow up to a fitness and capacity to partake of 


that inheritance. We should never think of the principles 


of the Christian religion, but it should put us in mind of 


the end of. it, and whatitrefersto. And yetagain, _ 
6. We may 4urther learn from hence, that since there is 
such need that such principles should be taught, men should 
take heed of neglecting, and much more of opposing, any 
fit methods wherein they may be taught. And why do 
they so? Why, they think themselves too wise to learn, 
they understand too much already to need being taught. 
But while they account themselves so very wise, see how 
the Spirit of God counts them, what notion they pass un- 
der with him; “ Fools despise instruction,” Prov. 1. 7. 
And that is certainly avery ill character, that the contempt 
of instruction brings upon persons: they think themselves 
wise, and God thinks them fools; and certainly his judg- 
ment is the most discerning and true: and as it draws on 
a bad character, so it is very likely to draw on a bad end 
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and issue, To hate instruction is to hate knowledge; and 
he is said to love knowledge that loves instruction, Prov. 
xii. 1, But to be brought in under the notion of a hater 
of knowledge, divine knowledge, oh! how dreadful a 
thing is that! “‘ They shall call but I will not answer, they 
Shall seek me early but they shall not find me.” Why, 
what is the matter? what is all that resolved into which 
you read to that purpose in the Ist chapter of Proverbs? 
Why in the 29th verse it issaid, Because they hated know- 
ledge and would not choose the fear of the Lord ; therefore. 
he would be deaf to all their cries and importunities, when 
destruction was coming upon them asa whirlwind. Why 
is God so inexorable towards them? Because they hated 
knowledge, they would not endeavour tolearn, And, 

7. Lastly, If there be so absolute a necessity of being 
taught such principles of religion, or such “ Oracles of 
God,” there surely ought to be a very peculiar temper and 
disposition of spirit in order to learning. And that I would 
have you to take an account of in a few heads which I 
shall only name. We are all to be learners here in this 
world, we must learn as long as we live. And if it be of 
so absolute necessity that we learn such things, we should, 

(1.) Apply ourselves to them with very great reverence, 
for they are ‘“‘the oracles of God” that we have to do with ; 
it is something sacred and divine, that we are conversant 
and taken up about. When any thing of these oracles was 
to be first given in writing, though it was but a little, toa 
peculiar and select people of his, we see what an awful 
business was made of it. God comes down; manifests his 
glorious presence in the mountain that he had selected for 
that purpose; the people are there assembled and cast about 
the foot of the mountain; the mountain is enclosed, and 
they are forbidden, on pain of death; to approach the bor- 
ders; “Touch not the borders; for whosoever toucheth 
them shall die,” Exod. xix. 20, 21. In that assembly of 
that people, on purpose to hear the divine oracles that were 
to be preached among them, there was a glorious revela- 
tion that came from heaven. And do wethink the Gospel 
revelation that we have is less glorious? No, saith the 
apostle, ‘“ The glory wherewith the law was given upon 
mount Sinai, was no glory in comparison with this glory 
that so much excels.” Oh! we should be learners with 
the greatest reverence imaginable, as having from time to 
time the divine oracles to be opened among us. Here is 
the most glorious appearance of God. When there was 
comparatively an unspeakably less appearance even than 
that on mount Sinai, that is, when some of the Divine 
glory shone in one bush, it is charged upon Moses (to 
strike his mind with a due awe) presently to put off his 
shoes. This was to be significant to us, with what great 
and profound reverence we are to have our souls impress- 
ed and possessed upon an appearance of God; and these 
are the brightest and most glorious appearances, in the 
kind, that we know above any besides. 

(2.) We should apply ourselves to learn the things of 
the kingdom of God with very deep humility ; with a most 
humble sense of our own ignorance, and that we know so 
little. ‘‘He that thinks he’ knows any thing, knows no- 
thing as he ought to know,” saith the apostle. And no- 
thing was a more ignominious brand upon a sort of men 
that did start up early in the Christian church, that affect- 
ed to be called by the name of gnostic, than that they so 
much valued themselves upon that knowledge to which 
they pretended, and but pretended; as that name did sig- 
nify. Whether they were so soon called by that name,as 
some imagine, is a matter of doubt, but the genius and spi- 
rit of the men undoubtedly appeared early ; and many pas- 
sages in the epistles of the apostles havea direct reference 
thereunto, as particularly that, (1 Cor. viil. 2.) “ Know- 
ledge puffeth up, but love edifieth.” But (I say) it was 
the ignominy and reproach of that sort of men, that they 
did so highly glory in an airy kind of knowledge, that they 
were never the better for, nay, that made them undoubtedly 
upon the whole matter much worse men: it doth always 
so where there is not great humility, which doth accom- 
pany and go with knowledge. That 1s, they who are learn- 
ers, ought to consider themselves as such, as we must all 
of us always be while we are here in this world, such as 
“know but in part.” Here we are to have very self-dimi- 
nishing thoughts of cur own knowledge. Surely it is but 
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little that we know, as we find Agur speaks concerning 
himself; “I am more brutish than any man, and have not 
the understanding ofa man.” And so the Psalmist speaks 
of himself, (Psal. xxiii.) ‘‘ So foolish was I and ignorant ; 
I was as a beast before thee.” Such diminishing thoughts 
it becomes us to have of ourselves, as to look upon our- 
selves under such a self-despising notion, (as 1 may so 
speak,) that while we are here we are but in a state of 
jeartiers, and must be so as long as we are in this earthly 
state. But then, 

: (3.) Weshould be learners still with fervent desire of 
learning more and more; and this agrees well with an 
humble sense of our yet knowing so very little. It hath 
always been mentioned concerning one eminent heathen, 
as an honourable character he went under, that he was 
known by that motto, ‘ Hoc tantum scio, me nihil scire :” 
this only I know, that I know nothing : though he was one 
of the greatest and most learned men of his age. If there 
be a sincere desire of increasing knowledge, nothing bet- 
ter agrees with it than such a sense as this, Alas! it is lit- 
tle I know, and I am to be still aiming to know more and 
more, in reference to things wherein I am so much con- 
cerned. “I opened. my mouth and panted,” saith the 
Psalmist, ‘‘for I longed for thy commandments,” Psal. 
exix. 131. We are to be continually desiring that which 
is to be the means of our growth in knowledge. ‘“ As 
new-born babes desire the sincere milk of the word that 
ye may grow thereby:” and these principles are called 
“milk,” as you see in the close of this 5th chap. of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, where the text is. : 

(4.) It ought to be with a continued pleasant savour and 
relish of divine knowledge, that we should be driving the 
design to increase; to increase and grow in it. ‘Grow 
in the grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ;” labour to have a continual interm1x- 
ture of grace with knowledge that may give it a pleasant 
savour. There is very little delight in dry notions that 
never influence a man’s heart. ‘“ When wisdom enters 
into the heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto the soul,” 
(saith the wise man,) ‘‘then understanding shall preserve 
thee, discretion shall lead thee.” _Know:cdge doth its office 
effectually, to guide and lead us in our-way, when once it 
becames of a grateful taste and relish to our souls; if it 
be taken and digested, and we relish a sweetness and 
pleasantness in it, then it will have power to do its work, 
that is, to be our guide and ‘director in our way and course, 
as you have it, Prov. ii. 10. And then, 

(5.) It ought to be with continual gratitude, adoring 
and blessing God that he makes any of his light to shine 
in this dark world; especially that it should shine to any 
of us; that we have this ‘‘sure word of prophecy” put 
into our hands that makes up the “‘ Oracles of God” in an 
eminent sense ; ‘‘till the day dawn and the day-star arise 
in our hearts.” And, " 

(6.) Lastly, It must be (or else we do nothing) with a 
serious design of getting a holy impression in our hearts 
by the truth we know, or else all is lost. There are too 
many, (the Lord knows,) that if they take pleasure in 
knowing, and increasing knowledge, they do yet know 
but for the knowledge’ sake, and aim no further. It isa 
fine thing to know much, to understand more than one’s 
neighbour, more than such and such; and so be able su- 
perciliously to look down upon them as comparatively very 
ignorant. But to know on purpose that I may be accord- 
ingly and do accordingly, is the true end of Christian 
Knowledge. “Idesire to know more that I may have a 
better heart, and that 1 may be able to love God more ; that 
{may be more like God, more fitted to serve him, and 
walk with him in this world and enjoy him in the next :” 
if this be not the design we drive at, in aiming to know, in 
all our desire of knowing much of the things of God and 
Christian religion, we do but labour for the wind, and 
shall at length reap the whirlwind. In what a transport 
is the apostle (in that Phil. iii.) in the thoughts and esti- 
mates that he expresseth there of the knowledge of Christ, 
“J count all things loss and dross and dung for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord!” Well, 
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but what sort of knowledge was it he aimed at? See what 
it was in what follows, such a knowledge as by which he 
might be transformed into his likeness, whereby he might 
be conformable to his death and to his resurrection, such 
a knowledge as to have the image impressed by it of a 
crucified and glorified Jesus. And no other knowledge 
would serve his turn, ‘‘ I count all things but loss and _dross 
and dung in comparison of the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
my Lord,” so to “ know him” as to “be found in him,” as 
to have “the fellowship of his sufferings and the power 
of his death,” and to attain with him the resurrection 
from the dead. Syne 
And I desire in the close of this discourse to leave this 
with you. It is a dreadful thing to trifle with sacred mat- 
ters. If at any time we open this book, or any thing out 
of it be opened to us, and we have not that serious design 
before our eyes and upon our hearts, that we would know 
more of divine things, that we may be made more like God, 
and be more fitted for his service and communion both 
here and hereafter, we shall be found guilty of trifling with 
that which is sacred: and though in this world the punish- 
ment may not be so visibly severe, yet the guilt is undoubt- 
edly great with (and indeed incomparably greater than) 
what Uzzah lay under when he rashly laid hold on the 
ark, and the Bethshemites, when they opened and would 
be curiously prying into it. And what, do we therefore 
makelight of God, and the sacred things of God, because 
in the Gospel days there are not so terrible examples set 


in view before our eyes? But if we look into the great 


mysteries of the Divine kingdom, with a slight mind and 
a vain heart, without any serious design of the same thing 
that these discoveries, these truths, these doctrines that are 
brought to our knowledge are designed for, we are all that 
while deserving that, which will be worse in the issue and 
end, than to have the name put upon the place “ Perez- 
Uzzah, the hreach that Uzzah made,” and it will be amore 
dreadful thing than if he did signalize the place by a ter- 
rible stroke from heaven upon us. When a man meddleth 
with the great things of God, and can give no account for 
what, but only to satisfy his own curiosity, and the idle 
fancy of a vain ‘mind; this will have the sad issue. But 
let it be for this, and my heart bear me record that it is for 
this, that I may become a serious, holy, knowing Chris- 
tian, a useful Christian ; that I may live up to Christiani- 
ty through the whole of my course while I am here upon 
earth, and then shall I be fitted at length for the heavenly 
inheritance with the saints in light, who shall possess that 
glorious inheritance. — 

Our next great work will be to fall upon the first prin- 
ciple, the very first of these principles, that which is the 
principal of principles ; and that is concerning the Deity ; 
the deepest foundation of all our religion. 


LECTURE IHi* 


Romans i. 20. 


For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse. 


Our business (as we have proposed, you know) is, with 
God’s gracious assistance, to open to you the principles 
of religion. Christian religion (which we finally intend) 
is founded in natural; and the principles of the former 
must be understood, therefore, to comprehend the latter, as 
things at least necessarily pre-supposed unto the doctrine 
of Christ. Now it being our design, in the general, to open 
to you the principles that do any way belong to that doc- 
trine, we chose (as it is most fit) to begin with Him who is 
the beginning of all, the principle that is most firstly first, 
primo primum, as they use to speak. Such is the Deity, 
whether we speak of principles of being or of knowledge; 
for there is no being that depends not upon the Divine 


~ 
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Being, and no knowledge, rightly so called, which some 
way or other depends not upon divine knowledge. He is 
not only the first being, but the first and primary known, 
the primum esse and the primum cognoscibile, as he is justly 
to be reckoned. oes 

Now this text shows us the true method of arriving to 
the knowledge of him, the unmade Being, by the things 
that are made; and not only to the certainty of his exest- 
ence, but of the excellency of his nature; both discover- 
able by the same light, by the same evidencing mediums, 
which that you may see, let us view the contents of this 
text briefly. We have in it, 

First, What is revealed concerning God, expressed jirst 
of all more indefinitely, “the invisible things of him.” 
This must not be understood distinctively, as if some 
things of God were visible and some invisible; that is, of 
things belonging to the Divine nature; but it must be un- 
derstood adversatively, that is, though they are invisible, 
and notwithstanding their invisibility, they are yet clearly 
demonstrable by the things that are made. And then, 
secondly, they are declared to us more expressly, first, in 
one great instance of his eternal power, the effects whereof 
we see (as is here said) in the things that aremade. But 
the cause itself is still invisible. - And this is most fitly in- 
stanced in reference to the creature and the creation, which 
is said to be demonstrative thereof. All this vast creation, 
with that great variety of creatwres that do compose and 
make it up, having lain in that, as in the pregnant womb 
thereof, from all eternity ; out of which it is at length pro- 
duced by it as its mighty creative cause. And then, 
secondly, besides this instance of one peculiar excellency 
of the Divine Being, (his eternal power,) to save a long 


and a particular enumeration, all the rest of the divine ex- 


cellencies are summed up in that one expression, ‘‘ God- 
head :” his eternal power and Godhead, comprehending‘ all 
his other excellencies and perfections besides. ‘This is the 
first thing we have to note to you from the text—what is 
revealed concerning God, even the invisible things of him, 
particularly his eternal power, the immediate cause of all 
things, and his Godhead, which comprehends all his excel- 
lencies together. And, 

Secondly, We have to consider here the revelation 
hereof, these things “are clearly seen,” seen, and clearly 
seen. This indeed looks like a riddle; invisible things 
seen! and clearly seen! things are seen that are invisible, 
or that cannot be seen! But the next words solve it, “be- 
ing understood by the things that are made.” Seen! How 
are they seen ? Not occularly, but intellectually; they are 
seen as being understood. They are seen by the eye of 
the mind, though they cannot be seen by the bodily eye. 
God, and every thing belonging to the nature of God, be- 
ing in that respect by the excellency thereof invisible. But 
it may be said, How are they so seen and clearly seen by 
the minds and. understandings of men? when the com- 
plaint is concerning men generally, even in the very con- 
text, “their foolish hearts are darkened,” and “ the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it. 
not;” as it is in the beginning of John’s Gospel. How 
then are they intellectually seen? Why nothing is more 
usual than to express a matter of right (where that right is 
most evident) by matter of fact, and by such forms of 
speech as signify the fact. ‘No man liveth to himself ;” 
that is, no man should. It is so plain a case that no man 
should live to himself, that when. the design is to speak 
the reason of the thing, this is the expression of it, “no 
man liveth to himself,” that is, is allowed to do so; and 
indeed in common. language it is usual to express the pas- 
sive future bythe present or the preterit, as we say, vir 
spectatus, for vir spectabilis, or spectandus ; one that is very 
much regarded, for one that ought to be or deserves to be so. 
And a thing that we say is indubitate fider, of undoubted 
faith and certainty; we mean by it indubitante, that ought 
not to be doubted, or that there is no reason why it should 
be doubted. So “clearly seen” here, is clearly to be seen 

_and understood, that is, such as might be understood, that 
ought to be understood, and there is no reason why they 
are not understood, but because men will not understand; 
shut their eyes and are willingly blind and ignorant, “not 
liking” (as it is afterwards expressed in the context) “to 
retain God in their knowledge.” Or, there are here things 
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so clearly to be understood, that they are manifestly left 
(as the close of this verse is) without all excuse who un- 
derstand them not. And upon that account, in the words 
presently following, ‘‘ that which may be known,” (so we 
read it,) the expression is, that which zs known of God; 
but the meaning is, that which may be known of God, as 
we translate it, ‘Then, 

Thirdly, We are to consider the evidencing medium in 
the text, “by the things that are made ;” the made things 
that are visible, are clearly demonstrative of their unmade 
Cause, of the excellency of the power and Godhead of that 
invisible Being who is the unmade Maker of them. And, 

Fourthly, You have the constancy and continuedness 
of this concealment and revelation, “from the creation of 
the world.” It is not ex, owt of, but ano, from; and notes 
the term of time and not casualty, which is expressed in 
the other phrase of speech we noted to you before, “the 
things thatare made.” But all along, ever since the world 
began, ever since there was a world in being, the invisible 
things of God, his eternal power and Godhead, they have 


rbeen concealed and revealed; concealed in one respect, 


that is, they have been invisible to mortal eyes; and re- 
vealed in another respect, that is, have been visible to 
mortal minds. And then you have, 

Fifthly, In the last place, (which will be fit to be con- 
sidered as the use of all,) the inexcusableness of those that 
receive not this revelation; so that they are without ex- 
cuse, that do not acknowledge and adore the invisible 
Godhead, so demonstrating himself by the things that are 
made. i 

As to what we intend, you may take the ground of the 
whole discourse from this.scripture thus. 

That the sundry excellencies of the Divine Being, all- 
comprehending Godhead, are clearly demonstrable by the 
things that aremade. And you may take in (as that which 
gives the greater lustre to the truth) that which is put ad- 
versatively, if you please, notwithstanding their invisibility 
in themselves. f 

In speaking to this, these two things are principally to 
be insisted on: 

I. They show you what the Godhead comprehends, as 
far as is needful or possible unto us, or what are the ex- 
cellencies that belong to the nature of God. And then, 

IJ. To show how these are demonstrable of him by the 
things that are made. 

I shall not dispute the reasonableness of that method in 
speaking to other subjects, first to inquire about the an sié, 
and then about the guwod sit, or rather the quid sit ; to in- 
quire first whether such a thing be, and then to-inquire 
what itis. There may, indeed, as to some confused know- 
ledge of a thing, be an inquiry concerning its existence, 
and afterwards a descent made to inquire more particularly 
into its precise nature. But simply speaking, it would be 
the most absurd thing in the world to inquire first whether 
this or that be, before there is any apprehension at all what 
itis ; for then we inquire about a shadow ; and neither he 
that demonstrates, nor he to whom the demonstration is 
made, can do other than beat the air; the one understands 
not himself, nor can the other understand what he goes 
about. But it would be much more absurd in this case, 
to follow such a method as that, because, by universal con- 
sent, the Divine nature includes existence in it, which 
some therefore rely upon as sufficient demonstration of the 
existence of God, that is, that his very idea doth include 
existence, so that if is impossible to conceive of the Divine 
Being,.but we must conceive of it as existing, inasmuch as 
the very idea and notion of it is inclusive of all perfections, 
whereof existence cannot be but one, and a very funda- 
mental one, too, to all the rest. And therefore it must be 
a manifest contradiction, so much as but to suppose, that 
the most perfect Being must not exist, because a possibility 
of not existing is a very great and manifest imperfection. 

But that is not the method of demonstration which 1 
choose; but that which the text lays before us, that is, to 
demonstrate by that which is made, both the certainty of 
God’s existence, and the excellency of his nature. But 
the latter we must have some understanding of first, other- 
wise neither do I nor you know what we are doing, if we 
have no apprehension among us, who or what a one he is, 
whose existence we speak of, 
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I. This therefore comes to be considered and inquired 
into, what excellencies we must suppose the Godhead or 
Divine nature (which is all one) doth comprehend. And 
here it must be acknowledged, we enter into a vast and 
most profound abyss; and you and I have all of us great 
reason to apprehend our need of much forgiveness, that 
after so great opportunity as we have had to learn better, 
we understand and know little yet of what we are to speak 
and hear of; and we have great need to supplicate and look 
up, that we may be enabled to speak and hear worthily 
concerning the blessed and eternal God, and to speak 
things of him fit to be spoken, and to hear them as it is 
fit to hear such things. 

Why, in general it is certain the name of God doth im- 
port a being absolutely perfect, a Being comprehensive of 
all perfections. : 

And now here it may be said, This throws us into a sort 
of despair; for certainly a Being comprehensive of all 


perfections, must be to us altogether incomprehensible ; | 


we can never comprehend what doth itself comprehend 
all things. 

I answer, Very true indeed: and yet there is a know- 
ledge of this incomprehensible and all-comprehending 
Being, which is necessary as our first step, not only in 
what we are now about, but in reference to whatsoever else 
we have to go about to do, or to enjoy in all time, or in all 
eternity. But to relieve our thoughts here a little, you 
must know that we are not to treat of this incomprehensible 
and all-comprehending Being, in the way of metaphysicians 
and philosophers, who must have notions of things, ideas 
of them, (it is that which they profess and pretend to,) ad- 
equate to the things themselves whereof they treat; but 
our business is to speak of this ever-blessed Being as per- 
sons professing religion ; not as philosophers, but as reli- 
gionists ; and so we are to consider him as the object of our 
religion, the first thing to be considered in all religion; and 
so the name of our inquiry comes to this, Have we an ob- 
ject for our religion, yea or no? And if we cannot reach 
to comprehend (as it is impossible we should) all that doth 
belong to the Godhead, if yet we can reach to apprehend 
so much as will represent and recommend him to us, as a 
worthy, deserving object of our religion, our business is 
done: that is what we design, and we may know so much 
concerning him as to know him to be a fit object, or worthy 
of religion, without knowing all of him, which is impos- 
sible ; and if it were possible it would undeify him. He 
could not be God if we could comprehend him. He could 
not be a Deity if a finite mind were comprehensive of him. 

And that you may a little understand the reasonable- 
ness of what I now say, do but consider what knowledge 
of man it is necessary for you to have in order to your 
conversing with men. Is it not possible for one man to 
converse with another, without having a full and entire 
knowledge of the full and entire guidity (as.I may so speak) 
of human nature ? must a man know all the properties and 
attributes of human nature, or he cannot converse with 
men ? I hope there are many men converse one with an- 
other besides philosophers. And so, I say, it is equally 
possible for you to converse with God, without knowing 
every thing belonging to his nature. It is enough in order 
hereunto, and that so you may be in a possibility of con- 
versing with him by religion, as the great object of your 
religion : the only object of your religion, that you know 
him to be more perfect than any thing else, or all things 
else, though you do not fully know how excellent or per- 
fect he is, or ever can. But this our conception of him in 
the general, that he is a Being absolutely perfect, or uni- 
versally perfect, must comprehend all that can be thought, 
and all that can be said, concerning him. Yet, inthe 
mean time, this is too general to denote to us the object of 
our religion. We must have more particular and more 
distinct thoughts of him whom we are to worship, to whom 
we are to pay all duty, and from whom we are to expect 
all felicity, than only this one general notion doth furnish 
us with. That is, that he is one that is universally or ab- 


‘solutely perfect; we must necessarily descend and come 


down to particulars ; and think what particulars are ne- 
cessary to constitute and make up for us the object of our 
worship and religion. And so you may take this more 
particular (though yet short) account. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ORACLES OF GOD. 
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When we inquire, What doth the idea or notion of God 
include? what are we to conceive of the nature of God, 
as he is the object of our religion ? we must have such a 
representation of him as this in our minds; that he is an 
eternal, self-subsisting Being, himself unmade, and the in- 
telligent and free Author and Original of every thing that 
is made. Conceive him so, and you have before you the 
obfect of your worship, the object of religion, one that claims 
by anatural right that you fall down and adore him. This 
is some answer to the former of these inquiries,— W hat we 
are to conceive by that name of God as represented and 
held forth to us under that name, or what is it that the 
Godhead doth comprehend, so far as is answerable to our 
purpose, that is, of stating before you an object of religion. 

Il. And now the second thing we have to do, is to de- 
monstrate all this concerning God, by the things that are 
made: which is that method of demonstration that the 
text furnishes us with, and directs us unto. If such a 
Being as this doth exist in reality, have actual existence 
in such a being, or he doth exist such and as such, then 
we can be in no further doubt, whether we have an object 
of worship, an object of religion, yea or no. But now 
the demonstration of the existence of such a Being, by 
things that are made, must be done by parts, according as 
there are parts-that this representation of the object of re- 
ligion is made up_of; and so we shall proceed graduall 
part by part. As, ° x ; 

I. We have this to demonstrate to you, that there is ex- 
isting an ETERNAL BEING, that was of itself, depending upon 
nothing for,its being or existence; and this we have to 
demonstrate'to you by the things that are made; that is 
thus: though that eternal Being is invisible ; you see him 
not with your eyes; it is a being of too high an excel- 
jency ever to be seen of mortal eyes, or by the eyes of the 
flesh, or by external sense ; yet there are things in being 
that are visible, and of the existence whereof you can be 
sure. You are sure that yourselves are, and that you are 
some of the things that are made; for you very well 
know, that you began to be, that you have not been al- 
ways, and that you have been but a little while: then, I 
say, from that which you may be sure of, that it is a being, 
you may be likewise sure, there is an eternal Being that 
was from everlasting of itself. And I would not have 
you herein to debase your own minds and understandings, 
as if they could not be at a certainty about such a thing 
as this, though the matter falls not under the sight of the 
eye. As to what is to be inferred, to be collected and 
concluded, it would be too great a debasement of human 
nature, and the mind and spirit of a man, to suppose or 
imagine that this mind and spirit cannot be as certain of 
its object, as external sense can be of its object. You 
think you are very sure of what you see with your eyes, 
and you have reason fo think you are so: and you are 
so. But I would have you to apprehend too, that you 
may be as sure of something that you only know with 
your mind as you can be of any thing that you see with 
your eyes: and you wrong your own understandings if 
you will not think the one sort of things to be as certain 
as the other sort. You think (for instance) we are all 
very sure that we see one another, and are here present 
together at this time : you see me and I see you. No man 
but will think this a very absolute certainty of what falls 
under sight. But let me appeal to you now, whether you 
cannot be certain of Soniething that only falls under the 
view of your mind, and not under your sight at all. Are 
you not as sure that two and two make four, as you are 
that you and I see one another ? the one as an object of 
the mind only, the other as an object of sense. And pray 
is not the one of these as certain as the other 2. Am I not_ 
as certain that two and two make four, as that we see one 
another? Have you not as much satisfaction of the truth 
of the one as of the truth of the other? "Well, that being 
now laid, I doubt not but if you will use your understand- 
ings, you will see and confess that you are as certain, that 
an eternal Being is, which you see not, as you are that 
any being is, that you do see. <i 

Why! how can we be as certain? you will'say. 

Why, plainly and shortly thus, from this consequence, 
If any thing is, something hath always been. Do but con- 
sider and weigh in your Own minds the clearness of this 
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consequence. If you canbe sure lhat something now is, 
you may be as sure-that something hath ever been, been 
from eternity, or((which is all one) that there is an eternal 
Being. Well, but how will this consequence be made out ? 
Why, plainly, by taking the reverse of it. Do but sup- 
pose with yourselves nothing more is; then the manifest 
consequence will be, that to eternity nothing can ever be, 
and of this(if you will think) you may be as sure; as you 
can of this, that two and two make four. That is, do but 
lay down this, and suppose it: there is nothing now in be- 
ing no where, or any where; whatsoever there was, there 
is now nothing of one sort or another in being; you then 
may be sure, that to all-eternity nothing can ever happen 
to be: for nothing can spring or start up out of nothing 
into being of itself. Can you be surer of any thing than 
of this, that if -you could suppose the whole universe of 
being not to be, or that from eternity it was not, to all eter- 
nity it would never be, it could never be. Then how plain 
a consequence is this, if something now is,something hath 
always been; if there be any being, there is an eternal 
Being. For if there had been any time, or any moment, 
in all conceivable eternity, wherein there was nothing in 
being, nothing had ever come into being, or could possibly 
have done so. ‘This then is the first step, there is an 
ETERNAL Berne, and nothing can be plainer. But now, 
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2. We come in the next place to prove to you the self- 
existence of such a Being. There is such a Being first, and 
now secondly, that eternal Being must be of itself, could 
no other way be, but of and from itself. Now here you 
must conjoin these two things in your own thoughts, that 
so (as-you will see in the sequel) every thing that is thus 
proved, may be found to be proved of one and the same 

eing. Now then it is evident, that this eternal Being~is 
the first of all beings, there can be nothing before it, and 
therefore it cannot have its existence from another, there 
being nothing before it, from whence it could have its ex- 
istence, and therefore it must have its existence from itself; 
not by once beginning to exist, for we have shown already, 
itisimpossible, thatif there were nothing in being, any thing 
should of itself rise up out of nothing into being. And 
therefore this is such a Being, as must be understood by 
the excellency of its own nature, to have been always in 
being without beginning, and so it will appear to be an 
eternal Being and to be a self-existing Being both atonce; 
or (which is all one) a necessary Being, a Being that doth 
not depend upon will and pleasure, as all made things do. 
All made things depend upon will and pleasure; “ for 
thy pleasure they are, and were created. But the un- 
made Being must needs be self-existent, no way depend- 
ing upon the pleasure of another, there being nothing be- 
fore it, and so (which is the same thing) itself necessarily 
existing, as that excellency, that peculiar excellency of 
its own nature, to which it was simply repugnant not to 
exist. And so for the same reason, if there have been an 
eternal self-subsisting Being, there must be still an eternal 
self-subsisting Being, for it is upon these terms, and for 
that reason, for which it was impossible to it ever not to 
be. And so that nature which he is pleased to assume to 
himself is most admirably expressive of this peculiarity 
of his nature, “I sm ruat I am,” or simply “Iam,” Exod, 
iii. 14, All beins besides being but (as it were) shadows 
of being in comparison of this. And - 

3. Weare further to conceive and toprove concerning this 
Being, its causation of all things else: this is an attribute 
of the Divine Being, as it is itself without cause, so to be 
the Cause of every thing. Itself unmade, but the Maker 
of all things that are made. A thing the blessed God doth 
justly and often glory in, in sundry paris of Scripture: 
“ The Maker of heaven and earth.” The first as well as 
the last. He of whom and from whom all things-are ; 
and we are told again and again how, in the beginning of 
Genesis andthe beginning of the Gospel of John, and else- 

: Preached Dec. 12th, 1690. 
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where, to wit, by a word’s speaking. He spake and they 
were made. He commanded and they stood forth. That 
there are made things is a proof to us that he was their 
Maker. A made thing and a maker are relatives one to 
another, and there can be no maker of that which was of 
itself. Whence should that which was made not of itself 
come, but from that being that was of itself? 

_ 4. We must conceive and may clearly prove from what 
is made, the vast power of the Eternal Being. The things 
that are made prove that he is a Being of the greatest con- 
ceivable power, the greatest that we can conceive, and in- 
deed unspeakably greater than we can conceive. This 
appears in that, first, he hath made all things out of nothing: 
as nothing can of itself arise out of nothing, so it is the’ 
greatest power that is conceivable to bring any thing out 
of nothing: if all the contrivances and all the power of 
this world were put together to bring the least thing out 
of nothing, you would easily apprehend it impossible to 
all. Ifall the force that is in the whole earth, and even 
in the whole creation, should be exerted together to bring 
a grain of sand out of nothing, you would easily appre- 
hend it would never be, and therefore how vast is that 
power of this Eternal Being! he to whom the eternal 
Godhead belongs, (as the text speaks,) to bring things into 
being that were not ; that were nothing immediately before. 
But then, secondly, consider also the vastness of the crea- 
tion. To bring the least thing out of nothing must require 
the greatest power, but to bring so greata creation as this 
out of nothing, is that which doth render the power of the 
Creator both perspicuous and admirable at once. To have 
such a frame of things as we behold with our eyes from 
day to day made to rise up out of nothing, and only by a 
word speaking, how perspicuous and admirable doth it evi- 
dence his infinite power! But, = 

5. We are to apprehend and may prove, the admirable 
beneficence of him that made them. If we cast our eye 
through the universe, and consider, that the first order of 
creatures that have life are made capable of pleasure ; some 
kind of satisfaction to themselves, that is, that are capable 
of the meaner life, the sensitive life; and that the creatures 
beneath them are made to afford the matter of that plea- 
sure ; when it was very easily possible for a Being of vast, 
immense power to have made creatures only for self-tor- 
ment; upon this account it appears that the whole earth, 
the whole creation, is full of his goodness. So that rising 
a little from the meanest sort and order of creatures, you 
immediately ascend to sucha sort and order of creatures 
as hath, every one, its suitable delectation. ‘That all the 
repasts of that life that are given to the several orders of 
creatures, are mingled and sweetened with so much de- 
light, speaks all to be full of bis goodness. Whatsoever is 
necessary for the support of it, is generally taken in with 
delight and complacency. If this Being who is the Author 
and Spring of all other beings, were not a being of admi- 
rable goodness and beneficence, it had been as easy a thing 
to him, that what should have been necessary for the sup- 
port of inferior beings should always have been accompa- 
nied with torture as well as pleasure. ‘That whereas we 
and the creatures beneath us find it needful in order to the 
support of life to eat and drink, he might have ordered it 
so that there never should have been eating and drinking 
without torment: now we find it is with continued plea- 
sure, for the greater part, with all sorts of creatures whose 
case doth require it. And again, : 

6. We must understand from the things that are made, 
this Eternal Being to have been their intelligent and de- 
signing Maker. We are to prove this intellectuality from 
the things that are made; that he is an intellectual Being, 
that he did not give rise to this creation by an effort of vast 
and resistless power alone; but by a power that was guid- 
ed and goverued by wisdom, so as to know and design all 
his work throughout. And(asI have told you) it being our 
business in speaking to this head, to evince and make out 
to you an object of religion, to give you a plain and satis- 
factory answer to this first question, Have we an object of 
religion, yea or no’? this is most absolutely necessary to 
the resolution of it. We have not an object of religion 
without this, that is, without the supposition of an intellec- 
tual designing Maker of all things. If we should suppose 
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only an Almighty Maker of things, who made them with- 


out wisdom, without design, intending no-such thing; if 


the effort of such a power as we could not resist, and it 
‘could not of itself withhold, had thrown up such a crea- 
tion as this is, out of nothing into what it is, if that had 
been possible, here had been no object of worship, no ob- 
ject of religion, that is, there would have been nothing 
that would either deserve or could receive religious homage 
from us: nothing that could deserve it, because the thing 
was altogether (upon this supposition) without design. If 
amighty violent storm had thrown in upon the coast some 
vessel full of rich treasure, and I was passing by it, and 
(it being without an owner, no one laying claim to it) it 
were thrown into my lap, would I fall down and worship 
the storm? though I might him that guided and directed 
it. Nor indeed as'an undesigning cause of all things could 
not deserve religious homage, so neither could he receive 
it. It would be an absurd thing to pay a religious homage 
where there could be no reception of it, where no notice 
could be taken of it. But nothing is more evident from 
the things that are made, than that the Maker of them hath 
done all with most profound and wise counsel; he hath 
therein displayed an infinite understanding, and thereby 
made known that his understanding isinfinite. By wisdom 
are the heavens stretched forth and the earth established 
and founded. Which appears several ways : 

(1.) In the order which is every way observable in the 
creation of God. Wisdom only is the parent of order, and 
order the product of wisdom. It cannot be, that there 
should be accurate and continued order by chance. When 
the letters of the alphabet are put into such an order as to 
expresssuch and such sense, will any man say this was by 
chance, and this was without design ? especially when this 
is continued, when they are repeated over and over again, 
in such order as to make a volume; the very thing (I re- 
member) that the pagan Cicero takes notice of and urgeth 
for the proving of a Deity, the creating of the world by a 
wise and designing cause, against the Epicureans, who 
would have it arise only out of the fortuitous jumble of 
several particles of matter, called atoms. “ You might as 
well (saith he) suppose that the letters of the alphabet in 


gveat numbers shaken together in confusion, and thrown. 


out, should fall into the order of Ennius’s poems, so as of 
themselves without design to compose such a history as his, 
all in verse.” When we consider the order that is be- 
tween things and things, how exact a course and motion 
the sun, moon, and planets, and other stars, do hold, so as 
that a man of weak understanding can tell you at what 
hour, in such a month and in such a day of the month, the 
sun will rise and set, and so of the moon; and so (those 
that do observe them) of the planets, and other stars be- 
sides; and then to see the constant succession of summer 
and winter, spring and autumn, day and night, amongst us: 
whence comes all this order? What! from no designing 
cause? And again, 

k (2.) Consider the aptitude of things to their end, the se- 
veral ends they are appointed to serve for; as, who can 
comprehend that such a thing as our eye was made for any 
thing else but to see with, and our foot but to walk with, 
and our hand but to work with, and such a thing as the 
ear was made for any thing else but to hear with? Who 
can comprehend that there should be that strange and ex- 
act aptitude in every thing for the ends and purposes that 
they do serve for, without a design that they should serve 
those purposes? And this would be a great deal more con- 
victive, if it were so obvious to every one to take notice of 


and observe many things that are more latent, and lie out. 


of common view: to think how the several veins and ar- 
teries do receive and distribute and return back again the 
blood from its fountain, the heart, so as continually to re- 
new strength and vigour in the body, as.the matter doth 
require: to think of the admirable variety and suitableness 
of those things that we have in our bodies, called muscles, 
and ail the several sorts of motion that are to be performed ; 
about six (as is observed) belonging to the eye itself, with- 
out which it were impossible it should move in the several 
ways it doth: and about. four hundred and thirty of these 
in one human body. If any man did by chance see a 
watch, who had never seen one before; but he finds upon 
observation, what uses and purposes it serves for in the 
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general, and what purposes the several parts it was com- 

posed of do serve for, in order to that general end; will he 

not with the greatest confidence imaginable pronounce, 

“this was made with a design?’ or would a man blame_ 
him for his confidence? Or if a man take upon him to 

pretend to such an. excessive measure. of wit as to say, 

“ these things serve to such a purpose, for this general end, 

the measuring of time: and the several parts serve for 

several ends, this and that motion by which the whole is 

made useful to that common end ; but this was never made 

by any human art or with a design, but the several parts of 

whichit is composed being agitated variously by the wind, 

or motion of the air, were thrown by mere chance into this 

figure, and so there resulted out of the whole such a little 

engine as this, that now you see serves these purposes ;” 

who would not think that man, with his pretences to wit, a - 
madman that should give such an account as this, howa. 
watch came to be made, when he sees what it serves for, 

and whatits several parts do serve for,-in subserviency and 

reference to the common end ? And which way would you 

judge and pronounce with confidence that such a thing was 

made with a design, but by having’so manifest characters 

upon it of a designing cause ? so as that every one but'a 

madman would presently say, this was done with a design 

and for such a purpose. But there is no one that hath 

given himself but to look a little into the composition of a 

human body, but could see a hundred times more curiosity 

in so many hundred of things that go to the composition of 

it. As I have told you, in each several muscle of a hu- 

man body there is as much curiosity-as can be taken notice 

of in a watch, and much more in the fabric and structure 

of the eye and of the ear. So that nothing ean be imagined 

a greater absurdity than to suppose such things as those 

that we see are made, were made without design, or other- 

wise than with design, and by a wise cause that was first 

productive of them, and continues to be productive of them: 
in the stated way that he hath set for them. And, 

(3.) We may conclude an intellectual designing cause of 
the things that are made, from very. many of the things 
themselves, that not cnly have characters of a design upon 
them, and so thence appear to be made with design, but 
are made capable of design themselves; that is, the whole 
order of intelligent reasonable creatures. We are all of 
us convinced that we are not of ourselves, that we are 
made things, that our minds and spirits which we carry 
about with us, are made things by one unmade. It is buta 
little while ago that they were not. But besides, they are 
things themselves capable of design: you know we lay 
our designs. this way and that, we have our contrivance 
what we will do to-day and to-morrow and (it may be) the 
third day. And whence should a designing effect proceed 
but from a designing cause? Ifthere be such a thing’ as 
wisdom among the things that are made, there must cer- 
tainly be a wise maker ; otherwise that wisdom being itself 
a made thing, was made by that which had nothing in it, 
out of which it could arise. But (asI told fou before) it is 
altogether impossible for something to arise out of nothing 
itself. Therefore wisdom beingsomewhat and a made thing, 
it doth not arise of itself out of nothing, or that is of late 


| beginning. A little while ago they were not, how comes 


wisdom into such a kind of created being? Why itshows the 
wisdom of an uncreated Being from whence it came. And, 
7. We may further hence collect the spirituality of this 
Being, that this Being is a Spirit, an eternal Spiril, an 
eternal mind; otherwise it were not capable of design. 
There are but two sorts of beings in general that we can so 
much as conceive of. These are mind and matter. Since 
we have proved to you, this Being is a designing Being, a 
wise intelligent Being, that proves it to be a mind and 
spiritual Being, because matter is capable ef no such thing 
‘as design; some indeed may apprehend, that though gross , 
matter cannot design, (a clod of clay we know can design 
nothing,) yet perhaps some finer sort of matter, pure and 
defected matter, may. But I would have it considered 
what nearer approach to wisdom and reason there is in a 
flame of fire, than jn.a clod of clay.. Can any man con- 


ceive that there is any greater disposition to reason or the— 


exercise of wisdom in a blastof wind ora flayre of fire than 
in a piece of dirt? Therefore we are here toattril ute to the 
Deity that, tisat God is pleased to attribute to himself; to 
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wit, that he is a Spirit, which further represents him to us 
as the Object of worship, and of suitable worship, foras- 
much as he is to be worshipped, and worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, John iv. 24. “And indeed, otherwise it had 
been altogether impossible that this world should be made 
by a cause that were not purely mental, in its own being a 
mental and spiritual thing; for most manifest it is, mat- 
ter as such is altogether inactive; and if you could suppose 
never so vast a collection of mere matter, it would always 
remain a mere dead lump, as even the light of more intelli- 
gent and considering heathens could dictate to them: Mens 
agitat molem; it is the mind that doth actuate, and did at 
first, this mighty moles of matter, so as to bring things out 
of it, appearing in such an order as we do behold. ‘And that 
we may not goon further in particular enumerations, which 
we see the apostle, in the text, cuts much shorter, sum- 
ming up all in the word Godhead, 

8. In the last place we may collect from the things that 
are made that this Being is absolutely perfect, or such as 
wherein all excellencies do concur in their highest perfect- 
ion, whether they be natural, intellectual, or moral, or those 
that we may conceive under these distinct notions. 

(1.) Natural, as life, original self-sprung life in the 
highest perfection of it, as it imports both a self-active and 
self-fruitive principle. And again, pure simplicity and un- 
compoundedness ; the necessary exclusion of all composi- 
tion that may import any thing of diminution or debase- 
ment, to that Being we are speaking of. And again, most 
absolute immutability and unchangeableness, as that mem- 
tioned name, “I am tHar I am,” imports. And again, 
immensity, unconfinedness to any space whatsoever ; so 
that “heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain” 
this Being. These are natural perfections that we must 
understand do beleng to him. And then, 

(2.) All sorts of intellectual perfection that are truly 
such; as perfect knowledge of all things, even of minds 
and spirits themselves; and of future things, that no eye 
can look into but the Divine eye. Most exact wisdom in 
all things else, as well as what appears in the making of 
this world, there is also requisite what doth appear in the 
continual government of it, in changing the times and sea- 
sons, ordering things so as that they shall hit into their 
proper juncture, and meet in all their necessary circum- 
stances that were needful to concur for such and such 
purposes. And then, 

(3.) Those that are called moral excellencies, such as 
truth, and righteousness, and holiness, and the like; these 
must be understood, upon the same grounds, all of them 
to meet and concur in their highest perfection in this Being. 
And the demonstration whereof is still too from the things 
that are made, because there are ideas, images, vestiges of 
these things to be found up and down in thé creation among 
the things that are made. We find that some things are 
more fickle than others,and somethings more steady. And 
we find (as I said before) there is such a thing as wisdom, 
as knowledge, as holiness, as righteousness, to be found 
among the creatures; and this shows all these things must 
be in the highest perfection in the unmade Being. 

And I might add hereupon, (as that which will be most 
necessarily consequent,) that this Being must be infinite in 
all these perfections, because there is nothing in being, and 
nothing supposable ever to come into being, that doth not 
result and proceed from it. And that which. comprehends 
all being, and all perfection, and all excellency, actual and 
possible, cannot be less than infinite; for there can be no- 
thing more than all; but it is altogether impossible that 
there should be aay thing, either that is in actual being 
now, or that can hereafter come into being, that comes not 
from this radical Being. This Being therefore, which must 
virtually comprehend all that is actual and all that is pos- 
sible, within the compass of its own power, cannot be less 
than infinite, because there can be nothing more than all, 
nothing beyond all. 

And for the same reason it will be most evident that this 
Being can be but one. But that I shall not now insist 
upon ; it will fall into the discourse most suitably when we 
come to show, though it be essentially but one, it is per- 
sonally three, and that is only to be shown from the Scrip- 
ture. The unity of the Deity is indeed demonstrable from 
* Preached December 19th, 1690. 
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reason, but that there should be a érinity in it, is only to 
be known from his saying so who best knows his own na. 
ture. As “the things of a man” are only to be known b 
“the spirit of a man that is in him,” so the things of God, 
and what is in his holy nature, (otherwise not revealed,)can 
only be known by the Spirit of God, as he'shall think fit 
to reveal and make it known to us. But first, it will be 
needful to lay the foundation thereof in revealed religion, 
which is the great superstructure that is raised upon natural 
religion, or the natural notices of God, to wit, to evince to 
you that the Scriptures are of divine revelation, which will 
be the next work we have to do, 


ys 





LECTURE V.* 


Barore we come to evince to you the authority of the 
Scriptures, I reckon nothing can be of greater importance 
than to enlarge somewhat in the use of that we have been 
upon; for if we let what God is pleased to make known 
concerning himself, his own nature and existence, slightly 
pass without improvement, and lose that, we lose all. All 
our time is lost, and all our labour is lost, if we can let so 
great a thing slide away without some proportionable im- 
provement and impression: and herein lies the proper im- 
provement of it. The state of things is sad among us, upon 
this account, that there is so little knowledge of God in the 
land; for this. it hath cause to mourn, and I doubt will be 
made to do so; but if we had ten thousand times more of 
the knowledge of God than we have, if it be not a lively 
and impressed knowledge, it is all to no purpose; the in- 
erease of our knowledge would be but the increase of our 
sorrow, as it is said upon another account. You have 
heard from this scripture, that the existence and nature 
of God (though invisible) are clearly demonstrated by the 
things he hath made. The improvement I desire you to 
make of it, will be partly by way of information in some 
particular truths that may be deduced from it; partly by 
way of expostulation, touching sins repugnant hereunto; 
and partly by way of exhortation to agreeable duties. 

I. For truths that may be collected and znferred hence 
for our information, you may tale such as these: 

1. That the mind of man is capable of arriving by way 
of argument unto the knowledge of God; it is capable of 
attaining in a way of argumentation to the knowledge of 
God’s existence, and in great measure, of bis nature too. 
For we are told, the eternal power and Godhead are to be 
clearly seen by the things that are made. Things in them- 
selves invisible, and while they are in themselves invisible, 
if we are to come to the knowledge of them by the things 
that are made, how can that be but by way of argument? 
In themselves they are said to be invisible: those visible 
things that are beheld are not the eternal power and God- 
head themselves, therefore we can come to the knowledge 
of the former by the latter no way but by intervening argu- 
ments, not immediately, for the things that are made are 
the medium. Therefore it is by way of argumentation 
formed from this medium, that we come to this knowledge 
of God’s eternal power and Godhead; and thisis that which 
concerns us very deeply to consider, that if in such a way 
as this we are to arrive at the knowledge of God, then it is 
of much importance to us to make a reflection upon our- 
selves, and understand that from hence much is to be 
learned of ourownnature. If in this way weare to under- 
stand any thing of God’s nature, we must by consequence 
understand so much of our own nature: that is, that it is 
a reasonable nature, that it is an intelligent nature, that it 
is a nature capable of improving itself in point of know- 
ledge, by ratiocination and discourse; and even of know- 
ledge concerning the highest and greatest, and first know- 
able, that is God and the very nature of God. Indeed 
here the foundation lies of all obligation that can be upon 
us to be religious, to be obedient, to be subject to the 
common Ruler of this world; that is, that God hath given 
us a nature capable of knowing him, and of arriving to this 
knowledge of him by this way of ratiocination, as the text 
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implies: that is, to collect that there is an eternal power, 
and an essential Deity, from things that are made and ex- 
tant to view. 


ceive conviction concerning our own duty towards God, i 
we have not a right apprehension of our own natures, and 
what they are susceptible and capable of, God will deal 
with us at the last day, according to the nature that he hath 
given us; and therefore we ought to consider ourselves too 
according to that nature. There will be a judgment-day 
for men, when there will not for brutes; and if God will 
difference us in the final judgment, and doth difference us 
in the way of his present government, from inferior brute 
creatures, it concerns us-to understand the difference too, 
and to know that we have natures capable of being so dealt 
with, and as God will finally deal with us; that he doth 
not deal with us unsuitably to the natures he hath first 
given us. ‘There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty hath given him understanding.” And if 
so, then he is to be dealt with accordingly; not like a stock 

rastone, ora brute creature. It is a great signification 
to us of the capacity of the nature of man, that it should 
be said here, to all those that will use their understandings, 
the eternal power and Godhead are clearly seen by the 
things he hath made. And that is one thing we have 
therefore to collect and infer for our own information, that 
the mind and understanding are capable of arriving by 
ratiocination and arguments to the knowledge of God. 
Indeed it would be a strange kind of perverseness to hesi- 
tate at the reception of this, because it is plain, that even 
lower things than our mental capacity are subservient to 
our reception of divine knowledge; for faith (that hath to 
do with the same kind of objects) comes by hearing: and 
if external sense is to be subservient to our reception of 
the knowledge of divine things, then certainly much more 
our understanding, which is a thing far nobler than our 
external sense, and therefore it is a higher and greater 
talent that we are to be accountable for. We are to be 
accountable for ‘all our faculties, as so many talents that 
God hath intrusted us with; the faculty of seeing, the 
faculty of hearing, the faculty of remembering, and the like. 
And what, do we think, among the rest, the faculty of un- 
derstanding in so plain and important a case as this, is to 
be exempted and left out? that God should have distin- 
guished us by this in so great a measure from the beasts 
that perish, and we take no notice of the difference, and not 
think ourselves accountable for-it? ‘No, if we are in this 
way capable of coming to the knowledge of God’s eternal 
power and Godhead, certainly this ability of coming this 
way to this knowledge, is that which must be strictly ac- 
counted for another day; that we have such a power and 
use it not, such a capacity and endowment belonging to 
our natures and never use it, let it lie asleep, never. exert 
and put it forth to so high and to so great a purpose as this 
is. But, 

2. We may further learn hence, that none who have the 
use ng understandings can ever be innocently ignorant 
of God. 
tion of the eternal power and Godhead in the things that 
are made, that if men will not yet know God they are left 
without excuse, without apology, the case admits of no 
apology. ‘That there should be so clear a representation 
to an apprehensive creature, and he will not know God; 
there is nothing to be said for it. There is nothing to be 
said why they do not know him, why they do not live in 
the eternal adoration of him. The matter will be resolved 
entirely and only into this at the last, they have not known, 
because they have not liked to retain God in their know- 
ledge, as it follows after, in the 20th verse; and into that 
which we see in that of Ephes. iv. 18. that men are “alien- 
ated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them and the blindness of their hearts.” Pray what kind 
of blindness is the blindness of the heart? That can be no 
blindness but voluntary blindness, affected blindness, 
chosen blindness; that men are blind because they will 
be blind, because they will not see. A blindness of the 
mere speculative understanding is quite another thing, 
but such a blindness as is referred to the heart, as having 
its seat and subject there, must mean a blindness that 
men voluntarily do continue themselves in, as he that 
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No, saith the text, there is so clear a representa-. 
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stiffly and resolvedly winks that he may not see the 
light. 
3. We may further infer hence, that the clearest rational 


Jnowledge of God is by no means so acquiesced in, as if 
‘that would serve the turn, and be answerable to the saving 


purposes and necessities of our souls. The rational know- 
ledge of God; it may be had and it must be had, but it 
must not be rested in; for even this knowledge that doth 
in the means, the objective representation, lie so fairly 
compassable, (for the discovery is clear,) is supposed to be 
clear; the invisible things of God, his eternal power and 
Godhead, are clearly seen, clearly to be seen, and there 
may be a reception in some measure, and proportionable 
to the representation of the object. Besides the objective 
representation, there may be a subjective reception; it is a 
supposable thing, and it is frequent, (though not universal, 
that these things here spoken of under the notion of in- 
visibles, are not only clearly to be seen, but seen: and yet, 
though this knowledge do lie so fairly compassable, and 
may be actually obtained and received, men, for all that, 
may be left without excuse, for the reason referred to in 
ihe verse next but one foregoing, that is, that the truth that 
is received is held in unrighteousness. ‘The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unright- 
eousness.” And by this truth (it is plain by what follows) 
is principally and chiefly meant the truth concerning the 
existence and nature of God, ‘that which may be known 
of God” (so it immediately follows) “is manifest in them; 
for God hath showed it unto them:’ for the invisible 
things, such truths as these, may not only be represented 
but received; and being so, yet held in unrighteousness, 
defeated of their proper design ; so that such are left with- 
out excuse; it not attaining the end that such a represen- 
tation doth finally aim at. Indeed God would never be 
angry without a cause; therefore if they be under wrath, if 
the wrath of God be revealed from heaven, and flame against 
a wicked, atheistical world; it is plain they are without 
excuse. 

But now, will that knowledge of God serve our turn that 
will only leave us inexcusable? will that answer the pur- 
poses and necessities of our souls? It is asupposable thing 
that the clearest merely rational knowledge of God, may 
but leave men without excuse, therefore somewhat more 
is necessary, another sort of knowledge. That which is 
rational, may be had and ought to be had, and we shall 
most dearly answer for it, if we have it not: but then when 
- have it, that is not enough, it is necessary, but not suf- 

cient. 

But then it may be said, What more is there wanting 
than to know clearly the invisible things of God, his eter- 
nal power and Godhead? Why I shall tell you in one 
word: To have that clear knowledge made vital. It is not 
the mere clearness, but the vitality, of the knowledge of 
God that must do the needful work in our souls, in order 
to our present serving of God, and walking and conversing 
with him in this world, and our final felicity and blessed- 
ness with him in the other world. Light there must be, 
but it must be the light of life, otherwise we shall never be 
the better for it. A light that is not vital will serve to con- 
demn, but only a light that is vital will serve to save. 
There is, it is true, a light universally shining in every in- 
telligent mind, in every conscience of man, but itis a light 
so little profitable to the necessity of an immortal soul, that 
that light is said to be but darkness, as in that Matt. vi. 
23. ‘Ifthe light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” That is, serves for the advantage of souls 
(if they do acquiesce and take up their rest there) no more 
than mere darkness would have done. It is but equal to 
darkness, as to any thing of fruit, emolument, and profit to 
them. And therefore, that light which is truly salutary 
and finally saving, is the light of life, such is the light 
which comes by Christ: ‘ He that follows’me shall not 
a 2 darkness, but shall have the light of life,” John 
viii. 12. 

But you will say, What is the difference? One man 
knows God, that is, he is well assured, and able rationally 
to prove and demonstrate to another man, the existence of 
God and many particular things concerning his nature; 
and perhaps can speak more rationally to such a purpose 
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than many another man that carries the reputation of a 
pious man, whilst perhaps this man is not so: pray what 
is the difference 2 

Why truly, this is a thifig (because I must not 
such a course as. I am in, upon particulars) that may (I 
should think) be easily understood by any one. One, he 
knows the kind or nature of this or that food, or this or 
that drink, he is able to discourse rationally of it, and 
give an accurate description of the kind and properties of 
this or that sort of meat, or drink; another, he eats and 
drinks of it. Let the former discourse as long as he will, 
and never so understandingly and knowingly, and not eat 
or drink, he will be famished for all his knowledge: the 
other, he knows this is good meat, and thisis good drink ; 
and he eats and drinks heartily and is refreshed, and lives 
by it. Is not here a plain difference? Why here is the 
very difference as to the knowledge of God. One, he can 
discourse rationally and learnedly about many invisible 
things of God, his eternal power and Godhead, but he 
never closeth with him, his soul never inwardly unites 
with him as his best good, never subjecis to him as his 
highest Lord, never fears him, never loves him, never trusts 
in him, nor delights in him as the other doth. Do you 
not begin to apprehend here is a vast difference between 
knowledge-and knowledge; one sort of the knowledge of 
God and another? How plain is it that with many men, 
the clearest and truest notions of God are only dead notions; 
he dead in their minds, operate nothing there, make them 
no other sort of men than they would be, if they knew no 
such thing; or if they thought or believed quite the con- 
trary! Take out all those notions of God which some men 
have in their minds, and put in the room of them quite 
contrary notions, a scheme of mere atheism, and the men 
are found not at all to differ. That man whose head before 
was full of atheism, is just the same man as when his head 
was full of atheism. There is knowledge, but no vitality ; 
all his notions of God lie dead, and so are as if they were 
not. But here is the great. difference, when the light of life 
concerning God and the invisible things of God comes into 
the soul of a man, when these vital beams strike into the 
very centre of a man’s heart, that the man not only hath 
light, about these things, but is light. A wicked man hath 
light, but itis said of a good man, a regenerate man, he is 
light. “ Ye were darkness, but now ye are light in the 
Lord :” it hath quite altered his temper, begot a new frame 
and habit in his soul: that is, the knowledge of God hath 
begot an impression of godliness; and this is that you are 
to be driving at, and not to take up with any lnowledge 
of God short of this. _‘‘ He hath given us an understand- 
ing to know him that is true, and we are in him that is 
true,” 1 John v. 20. We know him, and by that know- 
ledge are wrought into a vital union. ‘We are in him, 
even in- his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and 
eternal life.” 

But it may be said, If such a further superadded: know- 
ledge of God be so necessary, what is the former rational 
knowledge worth ? what doth it signify? and what doth it 
serve for ? 

W by let me bring you back to the former illustration that 
I gave you before, about the knowledge of meat and drink. 
You see a plain difference between barely knowing that 
this is good and useful food, that would be proper and 
suitable drink; and knowing the same thing by taste and 
reception in order to nutrition: there is a very plain differ- 
ence. But what! is the former knowledge therefore use- 
less ? that is, to know that this is good meat and drink, is 
it useless? Is iw not a very necessary knowledge that a 
man should know what is fit to be eaten and drank and 
what not ? If you had not so much knowledge of the for- 
mer sort as to be able to say, “this is good food which, 
being duly received, may do me good; and that is poison ; 
if I meddle with it, it will destroy me ;” you could not dis- 
tinguish bread and a stone; you could make no distinc- 
tion. In what a case were that man in, that did not know 
bread and a stone asunder! So here, without such a ra- 
tional knowledge of God, you cannot understand why one 
ought to be worshipped more than another, why more to 
be trusted, more to be loved than another. If you had 
not that former knowledge of God, you would not be able 
to distinguish between a, proper object of adoration. But 
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what can be plainer than this, that many things may be 
necessary for such and such a purpose, that yet are not 
Sufficient for that purpose? We must distinguish between 
necessity and sufficiency. A rational knowledge of God is 
necessary ; it doth not therefore follow that it is sufficient. 
If one of you did design, in coming hither, to come to the 
seat where you use to sit, it is necessary that in order to 
your coming to the seat, that you come to the door. But 
1s therefore coming to the door sufficient? No, you cannot 
come to your seat unless you come to the door, but it 
doth not therefore follow that you had nothing more to do, 
when you came hither to hear a sermon, than only just to 
come to the door. Pray apprehend this, that many things 
are necessary that are not enough. It is necessary that 
you have this rational knowledge of God as the door, as 
an intermission into that vital unitive knowledge of him 
which is also necessary and which only is sufficient. And 
if the former of these be aimed at, with a design for the 
latter, with an humble dependence and sense of our own 
nothingness, blessing God that he is pleased, in that natu- 
ral way, to reveal so much of himself, but also humbly 
craving, “Lord, do not leave me here, let this vital light 
shine into my dark soul ;” where his further communica- 
tions are not despised, they will be had; where they are 
valued, where they are sought, an inquiring soul will not 
be left destitute. If indeed you think that your case is. 
well already, and that you need no more of God, and that 
all is well enough, you may sit still and perish till you 
sink into perdition. But know that the benignity of his 
nature, and the methods he hath set on foot for the reco- 
very and saving of lost sinners, will not let him throw 
away any soul that doth-cry after him; will not hide 
himself from them that value the vital, efficacious, trans- 
forming knowledge of him as life itself, and beyond 
this natural life, which is the true sense of every sincere 
soul. 

4. We may collect hence, that the objection against the 
acknowledgment of a Deity, from his invisibility, must be 
most absurd, and contemptibly weak and silly. Nothing 
can be more so; ‘for the invisible things of him are 
clearly seen by the things thataremade.” Therefore, no- 
thing can be more foolish than for one to say, “I will be- 
lieve there is no God, because I see him not: I see not 
the brightness of the appearance of his glory that should 
make me apprehend such a Being perfect, superior to, and 
more excellent than, all other that I have had the know- 
ledge of :” nothing can be more childish than this, for it is 
very plain that if God could be seen, he could not be God. 
The thing carries a repugnancy in itself; so mean a nature 
as can be visible cannot be the Divine nature. As a hea- 
then said, we are not to ascribe unto God body, or colour, 
or quantity, or any such thing that belongs to objects that 
fall under our sense. “If we know (saith he) that there 
is a coporeal nature, and if we know that there is an in- 
corporeal nature, in which of these shall we place the Di- 
vine Being ? Certainly (saith he) in the incorporeal nature, 
which is higher and more excellent than to be seen with 
eyes, or to be heard with ears, or felt with hands, or ex- 
pressed with human voice.” It was the saying of Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, the heathen philosopher. And Ipray you, Why 
should we ke so averse to the entertainment and reception 
of invisibles in our minds? For which is nearer akin to 
our minds, invisible things, or visible? Are not our minds 
invisible ? He thinks with himself, ‘“T am not to acknow- 
ledge a Deity unless I see him.” Pray what is it in you 
that thinks so, that is so sensible; and capable of thinking 
at all? Did you ever see your own souls? Did youever 
see your own minds? Are not we, as to the most noble 
and excellent part of ourselves, rather to be accounted our- 
selves among invisibles than among visibles? It was the 
saying of a poor pagan, when the season of his dying ap- 
proached, and his friends about him were discoursing of 
his burial: ‘Bury me,” saith he, “do you talk of burying 
me? what do you think this body is tome? Do with it 
when Iam gone wkat you please: if you can catch me, 
bury me, but you shall never do that, for do you think 
this body is me?’ And pray will you think so basely of 
yourselves as that this body is you? If it be not, it is a 
mind, a spirit, a soul in you, that is you: and is not that 
nearer of kin, to invisible things than visible? That there 
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should be an averseness and shyness to entertain in our 
minds invisible things because they are invisible, when our 
minds themselves are invisible, nothing can be more un- 
accountable and unreasonable than this.. It shows us to 
be very low sunk; that the minds and spirits of men are be- 
come strangely degenerate things, when any thing because 
it is invisible is therefore reckoned unsuitable to them, for 
a reason for which they should be reckoned most of all 
suitable. And alas! how little things are we capable of 
comprehending by our sight, in comparison of the things 
that we cannot see! Is our sight fit to be the measure of 
all realities? How small a part of this universe can we 
measure with our eye! and must all the rest, because we 
see it not, go for just nothing? Surely there are unspeak- 
ably greater things which we see not, than there are that 
we see. Therefore a thing should not be reckoned less 
real, or less considerable, or less excellent, because it is 
invisible to us, that is, to the eye of our flesh; but un- 
speakably the more excellent and great for that very rea- 
son, for its not being seen. 

5. We may hence learn the unjust and mad presump- 
tion that isin sin. "When the invisible things of God, his 
eternal power and Godhead, are clearly seen in the things 
that are made, that is, they are clearly to be seen by the 
things that are made, that they have an invisible Maker, 
and the eternal power and Godhead of this their Maker is 
clearly to be seen, then how unjust and mad a presumption 
is it to sin! For is not that an affront to thy Maker 2 
What doth sin signify but ungovernableness to him that 
hath power to govern me? And who hath a right to go- 
vern you, if not he that made you out of nothing? Are 
not you one of the things that were made ? and who there- 
fore shows the eternal power and Godhead of your Maker ? 
How unjust a presumption then is it to sin! But how 
mad a presumption is it besides! That is, to consider a 
world of sinful creatures in an apostacy from God and a 
rebellion against him: from whom have they revolted ? 
against whom have they rebelled? They are things that 
are made, that have rebelled against him that made them. 
An amazing thing, to consider the inhabitants of this world, 
the intelligent inhabitants of it! They are. a company of 
made things, and this world that they inhabit is a made 
thing. A made thing! what doth that signify? Why a 
thing depending upon will and pleasure ; a thing that may 
be, or not be; a thing that may continue in being or be 
thrown into nothing, thrown into destruction the next mo- 
ment. Why here is a company of creatures, that have 
taken upon them to revolt from their Maker, to rebel 
against him that madethem. A strange thing! they have 


not (as the expression is) a footing for their feet; they are- 


made things, and this world a made thing; all which may 
be swept away witha breath. For men to take upon them 
to rise up against the authority of him that made them, 
when they cannot command a breath, not so much as a 
breath: for that which hath been made, how presently can 
he unmake it! That which hath been made by him can 
be unmade by him in a moment: all this world gone in a 
moment: how easily may that be done by him! There- 
fore sin; considered in its general nature, is the most un- 
just and mad presumption that ever could enter into the 
mind of a rational creature; unjust towards God, and mad 
astoourselyes. Oh! think whither we are sunk, and what 
a sort of creatures we are become, and how admirable the 
Divine patience is, that lets such a sort of creatures as we 
are live in this world; a world which we did not furnish, 
which we didnot make, and which he can in abreath blow 
away into nothing, as he raised it up out of nothing, by a 
breath the other way. 

6. See here the admirable greatness of God. Oh! how 
we should hence apprehend and adore the Divine great- 
ness! The things that are made clearly demonstrate his 
invisible power and Godhead: and do but consider these 
two things—the greatness of the things that are made, and 
—how little they yet represent God. And then see what 
cause we have from hence to admire his most adorable 
greatness. 

(1.) How great the things are that are made. Alas, what 
a spot, a point, is this earth of ours in comparison of the 
universe! If our thoughts should go no further than our 
own vortex, in which the sun, and moon, and planets have 
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their course, how much more unmeasureabletoour thoughts 
is that vortex than this earthof ours! ‘This earth, in com- 


| parison of that vortex, is no more than a spot to the uni- 


verse, It is a far less considerable point to the whole 


‘universe than this earth is to our vortex, or that circle that 


doth immediately encompass it. And then to think of the 
vastness of this universe ; all which, and all that it con- 
tains, are but things that are made. How mighty a One 
then is their Maker, their invisible Maker! The greatness 
of the creation gives us a great representation of the great- 
ness of the Creator. But it adds unspeakably more if, 
(2.) We consider, that yet all which creation can repre- 
sent unto us of the Divine Being, is a mere nothing in 
comparison of what it represents not: for there is a whole 
infinitude of being besides, that was from eternity, everlast- 
ing of itself. And itis but a minute effort of the Divine eter- 
nal power that is seen in this universe ; for all the universe is 
but a finite thing, as great as it can be supposed to be, it is 
still but a finite thing: but then, there isan infinity of being 


besides, that is from all eternity, the being of the invisible 


God. Take this whole created universe, and it is but a 
shadow in comparison of “I am.” That Being that claims 
to itself the name of “Iam,” and there is nothing besides 
me; nothing fit to be called being besides my own: for 
all made being is but at will and pleasure, raised up by a 
breath, and capable of being reduced to nothing bya breath. 
The whole creation, the whole universe, but a bubble 
created by the breath of the Almighty ; and may be let to 
sink again, if he please, by the retraction or withdrawing 
of that breath. If then the things made clearly demon- 
strate the ‘invisible things; even the eternal power and 
Godhead of their Maker, how great a one is HE, first, that 
could make so great a world as this, and yet, secondly, 
when that is done, it can represent so little of him! There 
is yet an infinitude of being appropriate to himself. Be- 
sides, how little a portion do we take up of him, as it is 
said, Job xxvi. 5—14. when we view his ways, take notice 
of such and such things in the course of nature, (as he 
here speaks of,) how “‘hell is naked before him, and de- 
struction hath no covering;” how.“ he stretcheth the 
north over the empty place,” how “he collects the waters 
into the clouds, and the clouds are not rent under them: 
these (saith he) are part of his ways, but how little a por- 
tion is heard of him?’ Oh! how great a thing were it, if 
we did but once learn to apprehend the difference between 
beings unmade and made, between made beings and the 
eternal unmade Being. And again, 

7. We may learn hence the impudency. of the temper, 
the deceiver and the destroyer (as much as in him lies) of 
the souls of men; that he should_ever go about to make 
any one believe that there is nota God. How strange im- 
pudency is it, that he should ever presume he can make 
an intelligent mind apprehend that there is not a God, 
when the invisible things of God, even his eternal power 
and Godhead, are so clearly seen in the things that are 
made! Think of this if any of you are vexed at any time 
(as perhaps many of you may) with malicious injections 
from that wicked one, that would fain make you believe 
there is no God; why turn upon him with disdain : 
“Thou impudent liar, wouldst thou make me believe 
against my own eyes, against the clear apprehensions of 
my own mind? What, doth not every thing Isee, doth 
not every thing I hear, proclaim the Godhead to me ? could 
there be any thing of being, any thing of motion, any thing 
of life through this whole creation, if there were not an 
original Author of all this? Doth not every being speak a 
first being, and all wisdom speak the first wisdom, and all 
love the first love, and all goodness speak the first good- 
ness ? Can any thing of itself come out of nothing? No- 
thing is more obvious to a considering mind (as hath been 
urged before) than that we can be surer of nothing than 
we are of this—that suppose nothing at all were in being, 
to eternity nothing could ever be in being. But something 
is in being now: and if that be the account that is to be 
given, how there comes to be any thing in being; that is, 
that there hath been something eternally in being, then 
that which was eternally in being is the cause of all things 
that are in being. The cause that was eternally in being, 
must bear proportion to the effect.. If wisdom and good- 
ness are to be found amongst made things, they are not 
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nothing; you cannot say that wisdom is nothing, and know- 
ledge nothing, justice nothing, for then there would be no 
difference between a wise man and a fool.. If they are 
something, they could not of themselves come out of no- 
thing; therefore there must have been eternal goodness, 
wisdom, and life; that that in itself lived, and lives to all 
eternity: for you see there are such things as these among 
what is made. Why then, it is fit to retort upon the tempter 
with disdain, “ Dost thou go about to make me believe, 
against the clear light of my own mind, that there is not 
a God, when it is clearly seen from the things that are 
made?’ If there were nothing else, this proves the eternal 
Being, that there must be an eternal Cause that hath in it 
something proportionable to the visible effects that are to 
be seen, impressed even upon the things that are made. 
Characters appearing in the effect must have something 


correspondent to them in their cause, otherwise something. 


must come of itself out of nothing, which is simply the 
most impossible thing that can be thought. I would only 
add this in the last place, ; 

8. Whosoever they are that do terminate their thoughts 
upon this visible world, and look no further, they resist, 
nay (as much as in them is) defeat and destroy the very 
design of the creation. Why hath God made such a world 
as this, and set such creatures as. we in it? It is, that this 
world may be an extant, continual standing representation 
to us, an evidence, a proof of his invisible eternal power 
and Godhead who made it. We have our concerns and 
business lying here, within this visible world, from day to 
day ; here we are too ept to take up our thoughts, our de- 
sires, our designs ; they terminate upon this visible world. 
If we let them do so, if we tolerate ourselves in such a 
course as this, it is (as much as in us is) to defeat and de- 
stroy the design of the creation. God hath designed this 
visible frame of things to be to us a continual monument 
and representation of himself; but we look to the things 
that are made, and there we let our eyes stay and terminate, 
and never look through them to that which is unmade. 
This would be a like case,as if one should have a very 
curious perspective put into his hands, that was very much 
adorned and beautified with every thing of external orna- 
ture that art could confer upon it, and holdsit in his hand, 
turns it this way and that, and views it on every side fora 
long time together, and then lays it aside, never looks 
through it; he would see a vast country that now appears 
to him nothing else but a dark shadow: just so men deal 
with this visible creation and frame of things; they. look 
upon it, take notice of the variety of creatures thatare in 
it, they look on every side of this visible world, as it doth 
apply itself to them, and as they have opportunity to view 
the things therein; but whereas it was intended as a per- 
spective, that they might look through it into the invisible 
power and Godhead of him that made all, this never 
comes into their minds. How preposterous a course is 
this! It is little apprehended,how guilty we make our- 
selves in this kind, every day, when we let our minds stay 
upon any creature of God, this or that man or woman, or 
house or star, (if we should go so high,) and never think of 
God; while they are all made things, that tend to repre- 
sent to us their Maker. Oh! how little is the end answer- 
ed and considered, why we have such a frame of things 
set in view and kept in view continually before us, that 
we might look through them and adore, look up and 
adore, that we might through all view and behold the 
great Author of all, and bow our heads before him. When 
we eat and drink, and never think of God, commend the 
food and drink, and never think of God; here we take up 
with the creature, the made thing, and never consider the 
unmade Maker of it and of us. The end is defeated and 
lost, for which this world was made and we placed in it, 
while we look not through things visible and made, unto 
him that is invisible and unmade. 





LECTURE VI." 


‘II, There are hereupon most apparent and very blam- 
able things, about which it is needful that we should be 
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expostulated with, and that we do expostulate with our- 
selves concerning them: otherwise it would be in vain 
that another should reprove us, if we be not brought by it 
to reprove ourselves; or that another should expostulate 
with our own souls. And this we should do upon that 
which hath been opened and improved in respect of such 


| things as these: as, 


__ 1. Why are we yet so much in doubt concerning what 
is so clearly demonstrable? the invisible things of God, 
his eternal power and Godhead, which are things soclea rly 
seen (though they are in themselves invisible) by visible 
effects, by things that are made. Why are our minds yet 
pendulous and in suspense about so very plain and de- 
monstrable things? For what, can it enter into our minds 
to think this world rose up out of itself, without a Maker, 
out of nothing? Who of us can endure (if he consider) 
the gross absurdity of such a thought ? And since we may 
so easily be at a certainty, why are we not at certainty in 
so plain a case? why do not our minds come to a seitle- 
ment? why are they so off and on? why do we hover and 
halt between two opinions, as we did not know whether 
God be God, yea or no? or whether ke were to be stuck 
to as such? as the prophet.deals with that peopleso much 
divided in opinion between God and Baal. But indeed 
ours would be a worse division and more absurd, for if we 
are divided in our own minds in this case, it must be be- 
tween a God and no God. There was no question among 
them, but there was and must be some God or other, but 
only the question was, whether that God the people owned. 
or another, were the God; that was all the doubt, but this 
is a much wider case, when the question is between a 
God and no God; and nothing can be more evident than 
the things that are made, must have had some maker and 
author. It is a comfortable thing to ourselves to feel the 
ground firm under us as to this first and deepest funda- 
mental; a very comfortable thing for us to feel that it 
shakes not. But know withal, it isa very dutiful thing 
towards our Maker to be ata point, and not to be always’ 
disputing, or to have perpetual disceptations within our- 
selves, about that which is prerequisite to our duty; for 
that suspends all duty, and lays a restraint upon every 
thing of duty towards him; while we waver and hover in 
our spirits about so plain a thing as this. Let us be all 
at a certainty, when we may be so easily at a certainty; 
as certain (as I have urged to you) about this as we can be 
of any thing whatsoever; for we cannot be more certain of 
any thing than we can be of this, that we ourselves are 
made things; for whatsoever is unmade must have been 
from everlasting, inasmuch as nothing that is made but 
it hath received a beginning of being. Whatsoever is un- 
made must have no beginning of being, must have been 
from everlasting. But can you be surer of any thing than 
that you have not been from everlasting? You know 
you have not been from everlasting, therefore you are 
made things. And again; you cannot be surer of any 
thing than you are of this, that you are such a sort of made 
things as can think, as have a pawer of thought; you are 
not more sure that you can see, than you are that you can 
think, and therefore you do know and are sure, that you 
have minds and spirits about you; for you are sure that 


| flesh and blood and bones cannot think; you cannot be 


surer of any thing than you are of this, that this bulk ofa 
body of yours cannot exercise a thought. Well then, if 
you be a made sort of thing, and you find you have a 
power of thought belonging to you, and therefore that you 
ave a mind and spirit belonging to you, you must then 
have proceeded from an unmade mind and Spirit, an un- 
made self-subsisting mind and Spirit; and this is God, 
and can be nothing but God. This is all as plain as any 
thing is that we see with our eyes, therefore do not pretend 
to be uncertain in a matter wherein it is so easy to you to 
be at a certainty, when so much also doth depend upon it. 
And blame yourselves for this, if you have been pendulous 
in so plain a case hitherto. Why am I in doubt when I 
should have been loving, serving, fearing, and adoring this 
invisible Deity all this while? Why have I suffered 
doubts to hang on my mind in so plaina case? And, 
2. Let us expostulate with ourselves about this;that our 
apprehensions of the eternal God are so feeble and languid 
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and ineffectual as they have been hitherto, and for the 
most part (the Lord knows) yet are; that our minds have 
not only been in a dubious uncertainty, but that the ap- 
prehensions we have had, have had so little of vitality and 
efficacy and power in them, to form our spirits and govern 
our way and course agreeably thereunto. For, (as was 
told you by way of inference,) there needs not only clear 
knowledge, but vital knowledge of the Deity. And now 
let me a little further insist upon it, that is, that there is 
something more requisite than certainty, somewhat besides 
a certainty of apprehension and knowledge about it. Such 
things as there are to be superadded thereto; that is, effi- 
cacy, energy, and operative power. I may be certain of 
those things that do concern me God-ward, or that do con- 
cern me in reference to my soul, and yet feel little of effi- 
cacy and power in the most certain and undoubting 
thoughts that I can have about such things; that is, though 
I may have as great a certainty about the objects of my 
mind asI can have about the objects of sense; yet the 
objects of sense do always strike with more efficacy than the 
objects of the mind do. Experience speaks this plainly, and 
Ineed but appeal to every one’s experience aboutit. I might 
illustrate it to you by a very plain and obvious instance or 
two, how much more the things that fall under present sense 
do affect us, than the things do that fall not under sense. 
Though we are not more certain about the one than we are 
about the other. As in reference to these bodies of ours, we 
are not more certain that we do at present feel any thing, 
whether it be grateful or ungrateful to our sense,than we are 
certain that at one time or other we shalldie. But is there 
any one that doth sensibly fear death, and set himself there- 
upon to prepare for it, as he doth feel pain when that is 
upon him? Therefore I say, we do need something to be 
superadded to our certainty to enliven our apprehensions, a 
power and energy is needful to be superadded tothem. As 
I told you before, we are as certain we can think, as we 
are certain we can see; we are not more sure we can see 
with our eye, than we are sure that we can think with our 
minds; yet the things we do see with our eyes, do affect 
us more than the things we only apprehend with our 
minds; therefore do we need to have a great deal of effi- 
cacy and power superadded to the apprehensions of our 
minds concerning the invisible things of God, his eternal 
power and Godhead. And since it is plain we do need it, 
that is, that such apprehensions often lie in our minds, and 
work nothing; but the case is with us as if we had them 
not, as if our minds were vacant of such apprehensions: 
surely we should not lie still patient in such a case as this; 
when these apprehensions of God are the most important 
that can have place inour minds, Why are we so pleased 
with ourselves, and so much at ease concerning this thing, 
that our apprehensions of the Godhead should have so lit- 
tle efficacy with them as they have to command our spirits ? 
It is a relievable case, as well as there is a necessity there 
should be a relief sought and had in it. If he is pleased 
to shine into our minds himself, then there will be efficacy 
go with our certainty; when he is pleased to strike through 
the consistent darkness that doth inwrap our hearts, and to 
shine into our hearts by giving us the light of the know- 
ledge of his own glory, then there will be power in our ap- 
prehensions of the invisible God, and then in his light 
we shall see light, as in that Psalm xxxvi.9, Therefore, 
for this should we supplicate every day more earnestly than 
we do for dail neal: “T need thy delivering influence, 
O Lord, to quicken dead notions of things that lie in my 
mind, that they may have power and be operative in me, as 
much as I need daily bread, and momently breath.” This 
should be our sense, and with waiting and craving eyes 
should we be looking up daily and continually; for it is 
dutiful, that this should be the posture of made spirits to- 
wards the unmade Spirit, of produced spirits towards their 
great Parent, the original universal Spirit that is the Parent 
of all, that they may be continually maintained and held 
in life by vital communications from himself: this he would 
take well; it is childlike, it is filial deportment towards 
the supreme, original, eternal Spirit, whose offspring their 
spirits are. A parent is pleased to have a child express 
and own his dependance upon him. When we cut off these 
spirits of ours from the unmade eternal Spirit, this is 
apostacy, disloyalty; this is to set up ourselves and for our- 
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selves, and no wonder if we languish and perish by it. 
And 

3, We should expostulate with ourselves about our so 
frequent unmindfulness of the invisible eternal God, when 
we have so much occasion to mind him every hour; for 
that things that are made, reveal him to us continually ; we 
cannot open our eyes, but we must see something or other 


the should put us in mind of God: we shall behold some 


of the made things, that should be still putting us in mind 
of their Maker, theirs and ours. And, 

4, Why are we so little conversant with God, so uncon- 
versable towards him, when he is continually surrounding 
us, compassing us about before and behind, in all the made 
things which do encompass us? God is in them, or they 
are all in him, all living, and moving, and having their be- 
ing in him. This conversableness with God, ora disposi- 
tion of spirit to converse with him, it imports more than 
bare minding of him, thinking of him; it carries in itan 
application of faith towards him. It is a thing that in- 
volves complacency in the nature of it, as you ean any of 
you easily apprehend. I converse electively with whom 
or what I converse with, out of choice, and for a compla- 
cential inclination of my own mind. Oh! why is there no 
more of this with us towards God, the unmade and eter- 
nal Being, while he continually besets us in the things 
that are made, and who is nearer to us than we are to our- 
selves! He is in us if we would but look in, and meet 
with him, and apply ourselves to him, It was first the 
saying of a heathen, (taken up since and improved by 
many in the Christian church, both ancient and modern 
writers,) “‘God is more inward to us, than we are to our- 
selves, and yet we will not converse with him.” It was 
Plato’s saying first. But will we not converse with him ? 
How inexcusable a thing is this, his own creature to be a 
stranger to him; a creature that he made! “TI that have 
made thee, (may he say,) and made thee as thou art, given 
thee a reasonable, intelligent, apprehensive, immortal mind 
and spirit, and wilt thounot know me? wiltthou not converse 
with me? wilt thou not acquaint thyself with me? wilt thou 
not lead thy life with me?” What have we to say to this ? 

5. Why do we not more frequently do him homage, 
when we dwell in a world that is all his? Every thing 
that we can use and enjoy in it, are all made things, and 
made by him, and this world that contains and inwraps 
them all, itself a made thing, and we are made things; 
why are we not more frequently doing him homage? We 
can take up nothing, we can use nothing, we can enjoy 
nothing in all this whole world but what he hath made. 
And what! not do him homage, deep, inward, profound 
homage ? how inexcusable is this! We know we did not 
make or furnish this world; we were brought into it, placed 
in it, and we find ourselves supplied with all things ne- 
cessary for our support and for our accommodation, suit- 
able to that sort of being that God hath given us. And 
shall we not do him frequent homage? Suppose a man 
should rush into one of your houses and set himself by 
your fire-side, and make use of such and such provisions 
of your house, as he can lay his hands on, and take no no- 
tice of you, would you long bear so barbarous a usage as 
this? And is not this the very case? You come here 
into this world that God hath made, and not you; and 
every thing is his that you can lay your hands upon, or 
make any use of; and to take up and use this and the other 
thing, and never look up, or not often look up to him: or 
not look up with a more delightful sense of your obligation 
to him, than (God knows) is too common with us; how 
can we defend ourselves against our own thoughts, against 
our own reasonings, in this case? And further, 

6. Why do we drive designs here in this world, apart 
from him, without reference tohim? This, and that, and 
the other thing I do to please myself, or to advance myself, 
without any thoughts of God, without any referring to him. 
Ilay my designs without him; I will go to such and such 
a place, I will abide there so long, I will there do so and 
so, I will “buy and sell and get gain,” when we “ought 
to say, If the Lord will, I will do so and so.” He that is 
the Author and Lord of all this made world, what! do you 
think to move to and fro in it without reference to him, 
and drive designs for yourselves apart from him? Sure, 
the forming of a design should always be accompanied 
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with an act of worship, there should still be a dedicating 
of our designs to him, as well as of ourselves: for what is 
plainer, than that he that is the Alpha must be the Omega 
too? Hath he not made himself known to us by those 
conjunct titles, the first and the last? ‘Of him, and by 
him, and to him are all things,” that he alone might have 
the glory. There shouldbe a tribute of glory paid him, in 
every thing we design, and more especially in reference to 
his design. When we come to take notice of that great 
design of his, oh! how it might make our hearts shake 
within us, to think what sort of acknowledgments God 
hath in this world, even in that part of the world that is 
called Christian, in reference to some of the great things, 
and even the greatest thing that ever was done since there 
was such a world in being. That is, that extraordinary 
descent of God into the world, in the person of his own 
Son, taking upon him human flesh, becoming the Em- 
manuel, the Divine nature, the invisible Godhead, in the 
second person, uniting itself withthe manhood. Here are 
acknowledgments of this made amongst us; but it might 
make our hearts shake within us, to think of what kind. 
That is, according to the usage of too many, the descent 
of our blessed Lord, the eternal Word, in human flesh, 
they seem to think (that their practice expresseth) that the 
nativity of our Lord is not to be celebrated fitly but by a 
debauch; they cannot fitly celebrate the nativity of Christ, 
but by being drunk. Monstrous wickedness! To think 
that the great God is to be worshipped so unsuitably to 
himself; when he is to be made the end of all things. 
‘The Former of all things; how is he made the end, other- 
wise than as he is glorified? But to glorify him, to pretend 
to glorify him, by breaking his laws, by violating his known 
and most sacred precepts! By breaking the law, dis- 
honourest thou God? Rom. ii. 23. That was bad enough ; 
but it is much worse, by breaking the law, to dishonour 
God under the pretence of doing him honour, to think that 
I honour him by so palpably dishonouring him. And, 

7. Why are we so prone to blame and censure the me- 
thods of his government over this world, which he hath 
made, and when by it, and the things in it that he hath 
made, he is proclaiming to us his eternal power and God- 
head? Is he not able wisely and well to govern his own 
creation? Could he bring such a world as this out of no- 
thing into being, and doth he not know what to do with 
it, now he hath made it, and how to order the concerns of 
it? Oh! how little isGod reverenced as the Creator and 
Former of all things, when we take upon us to censure, 
and blame, and tax his doings? Why do we strive with 
him, when he gives not account of any of his matters? 
Job xxxiii.13. Heis farabove it. And like it is that, xl. 
2. “Shall he that contends with the Almighty, instruct 
him? He that reproves God, let him answer it.” What! 
for man to take upon him to reprove God, to say he might 
have ordered things better, so and so, things might have 
been brought about in a fitter season, might have been 
done sooner, they might have been compassed by fitter 
methods, by more suitable instruments, and the like. Sure 
we forget ourselves when we consider not, that ‘the in- 
visible things of God, his eternal power and Godhead,” are 
all testified by the things that are made. And what! can- 
not ‘‘the invisible things of God, his eternal power and 
Godhead,” guide and manage things more wisely than we? 
“Wo to him that strives with his Maker! Let the post- 
herd strive with the potsherd of the earth,” Isaiah xlv. 9. 
Let them choose their match. And those many expressions 
we have from himself in the latter end of the book of Job; 
“Canst thou d6 so and so?” doth intimate this all along 
to them and to us, that unless we could do such and such 
things ; unless we could lay the foundation of sucha world 
as this; unless we could stretch out such another heaven, 
and form and establish such another earth; unless we could 
span the heavens with our hands, and measure the dust of 
the earth, and gather the winds in our fists, and set bounds 
and limits to the sea as we please: ‘‘ You are not my match 
(saith God) unless you can do such and such things. And 
if you are not my match, why will you strive with me? 
why will you contend with me ? why should your wisdom 
vie with mine, and your will with mine, and your interest 
with mine?” And again, 

: 8. Why do we so little covet him for our portion, who 
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is plainly proved by the things that are made to compre- 
hend in himself, virtually, all the perfections of this world, 
and formally, infinitely more? For there must be infinitely 
more in himself than is laid outon creation. Doyouthink 
he did exhaust himself in making such a world as this? 
The world when all is done is but a finite thing, all that 
is made is but finite, but that which is unmade is still in- 
finite. He that comprehends in himself allexcellency, all 
goodness, all perfection, created and uncreated, must cer- 
tainly be a sufficient portion for us. The absolutely per- 
fect Being, or (which is all one in Scripture) God all-suf- 
ficient, must be a competent satisfying portion (one would 
think) for any one. Why then do we not covet him more 
for our portion? why is this not more the sense of our 
souls, ““Whom have I heaven but thee? and who is 
there on earth, that can come in comparison with thee?” 
“When heaven and earth are all made things and-made 
by thee, there must be in thee infinitely more than in both.” 
But when we take up with so mean and little things in 
our thoughts, (inasmuch as we know it belongs to the Deity 
to be the portion and blessedness of a soul,) let us here- 
upon think with ourselves, what an affront we put upon 
the infinite eternal Godhead, to think it possible for any 
creature to fillup his room. It isa most insolent affront to 
the infinite eternal God, to think that any creature can be to 
you instead of God: an affront that you can never expiate 
with your blood. This is to undeify him. Him, whom in all 
your thonghts you shou.d deify, you nullify; for make him 
any- thing less than God, and you make him nothing. And, 

9. Why do we no more fear him as an enemy, when he 
hath demonstrated his eternal power and Godhead by the 
things that are made? and all the invisible things that be- 
long to his nature besides, are all demonstrated by the 
things that are made? Why do we not more fear to have 
such a one for our enemy? ‘“ Fear ye not me, (saith the 
Lord,) who hath bounded the sea that it cannot pass; and 
though the, waves thereof toss themselves they cannot go 
over?” giving that one instance, when he could have given 
thousands as great, in that 5th Jeremiah:) “ what stupid 
creatures are you that you will not fear me, when ye have 
such an instance as this and thousands more always in 
view before you, of my invisible eternal Godhead, that 
hath in time displayed and showed itself forth! And, 

10. Lastly, Why are we so prone to fear men, the crea- 
tures of God, while we so little fear and stand in awe of 
him? It is still a wrong to our Maker, a wrong done to 
God, considered under the notion of Creator. Look to 
that, Isa. li. 12. “ Who art thou, that art afraid of a man 
that shall die, and the son of man that shall be as grass? 
and forgettest the Lord thy Maker, who stretched forth the 
heavens Y’ inasmuch as he is the Maker and Lord of all. 
Thisshows thatit is an insolency against him and the rights 
of his Godhead, to place your supreme fear on any thing 
besides him. Therefore the form of speech there is very 
remarkable, “‘ Who art thou, that art afraid of a man ?” 
The form of speech is reprehensive and expostulatory, 
“Who art thou?’ When people find themselves seized 
with any immoderate fears, they are wont to pity them- 
selves, and to look upon itas an infelicity: but they forget 
it is a crime; and those words represent it as a crime, 
“Who art thou that art afraid—who artthou?”’ What doth 
that signify? Why, it signifies thus much, Thou takest 
too much npes thee, while thou thinkest thou art only to 
be pitied; thou dost little consider how faulty thou art, 
thow dost transpose the government, thou deposest the 
Lord thy Maker, and settest up a mortal thing upon-his 
throne. Who art thou that takest upon thee at this rate, 
to undeify God and deify the creature, a mortal worm ? 
Who art thou that turnest all things upside down, to de- 
press the Maker and to exalt a little piece of animated 
clay into his place? This is very deeply to be considered, 
that to have our spirits more liable to be awed by a man, 
a mortal thing, than by the eternal immortal God, is a do- 
ing violence and a wrong to, and encroaching upon the 
rights of the eternal Godhead, Well now, about such 
things as these we should expostulate with ourselves. 

III. I shall shut up all with some particulars of most 
apparent duty, to which we need to be exhorted in refer- 
ence to what hath been hitherto said. As, 

1. Since “the invisible things of God, his eternal power 
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and Godhead,” are so clearly demonstrable by the things 
that are made, let us learn more to contemplate these in- 
visible things of God, in the visible things that we have 
hefore our eyes: and know that it is an argument of very 
great spirituality so to do. Let the examples we have in 
Scripture engage our minds more this way. To look over 
such Psalms as Psalm the Sth, the 104th, and the 148th, 
all full of admiration of the works of God: and a great 
many more, with multitudes of passages of Scripture be- 
sides in other places; showing how much the spirits of 
the saints of old have been exercised and taken up in ad- 
miring God upon those conspicuous appearances, that have 
been of his glory in the creation. I doubt there is alto- 
gether a fault among us that we so little apply our minds 
this way. But know it is our duty to be exercised in it, 
to take times on purpose to contemplate God in the erea- 
ture, to behold and view the invisible things of God, his 
eternal power and Godhead, in the things that are made. 
And, 

2. Herenpon joyfully acknowledge this God for your 
God; considering the case of the blinded besotted pagans, 
who worship stocks and stones for deities, or the sun, 
moon, and stars; who pray to a god that cannot save: 
the generality of the more besotted of them; though it be 
true, indeed, among pagans there have been those that have 
been much wiser and of more refined minds. Butyince it 
hath pleased God more expressly to manifest himself to 
you, joyfully acknowledge it, as his people of old have 
been wont to do. ‘ Their gods are idols, the works of 
men’s hands; but our God made the heavens.” And as 
it is in that Jer. x. 11.“ The gods. that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, they shall perish from the earth, 
and from under these heavens.” When there are such 
multitudes of fictitious deities under a doom to perish, all 
the idols of this world, and this world itself, that great idol, 
that is most set up and exalted against God; oh! do you 
joyfully acknowledge this God for your God, that you are 
sure is the only living and true God. Our God that 
made the heavens; own your relation to him, walk in his 
bs pee oe “all, people will do, every one in the name of 
his God. 

3. Resign and devote yourselves absolutely to him, for 
youare made things, and he is your Maker. And can one 
have a greater right in any thing than that which he hath 
made, and made out of nothing ? not given it an external 
accidental form only, but given it its whole being. And 
so is the matter between him and you. Wherefore it is to 
God you must give yourselves: give him your whole 
being, body and soul and all that you have; for it is all 
but made, and it is the right and property of him that 
made you. 

4. Trust in him with all your hearts, commit yourselves 
entirely and cheerfully to him. Who would scruple to do 
so to so kind and benign a Maker? for was it not in his 
choice and power once, whether he would have made you 
or not? was it not determinate by him, by his pleasure, 
whether you should be or not be? If you have devoted your- 
selves to him, so as to be his by choice and consent, as 
well as by natural right, know then that you have all the 
encouragement in the world to intrust and commit your- 
selves to him as to a faithful Creator; as the expression is 
1 Pet. iv. 19. This is a thing not enough understood, the 
obligation that lies upon us to own God more frequently 
and solemnly, under the notion of our Creator. We think 
the notion wherein we should own him, more to be that 
ofa Father, and as in Christ he hath been a Redeemer to 
us; but these things are not to exclude one another by 
any means. It is very true indeed, that all the interest we 
had in him as Creator, was lost and forfeited by the apos- 
tacy: but that matter being, by the Redeemer, made up 
between him and all those that, in the Redeemer, accept 
him and take bim for their God, we are not now to think 
his Creatorship is to be absorbed and swallowed up in 
any other supervening notion, by any means. We are 
now, by redeeming grace and mercy, brought to that state 
and pass, that we may own him comfortably as a Creator 
again. So that whereas we had lost all right and interest 
in him as such, by our apostacy ; 2, restitution being made, 
now we are to commit ourselves to him, as a faithful Cre- 
ator. Faithftuness hath reference to a promise, and a co- 
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venant. We are to commit ourselves now to him as a 
Creator, under obligation. There was a covenant made at 
first, between himself and his innocent creature; that co- 
venant was broken by the apostacy; so that he could be 
challenged upon faithfulness no longer. But now, that 
matter being composed and made up by the Redeemer, by 
a Mediator, there is a new covenant made, and now faith- 
fulness hath place in reference to him as a Creator, and 
we are to own him as such, and trust in him, and commit 
ourselves to him as such. And, a 

5. You should hereupon cease from solicitude about the 
issue of things in reference to yourselves, or in reference 
to the whole community that you profess to be of, even that 
people that he hath in this world. Solicitude should cease 
about private and more public concerns; you should 
reckon that yourselves and all things are in the best hands 
in which they could lie, or into which they could be put. 
In reference to things that relate to yourselves, you have 
committed yourselves to him, devoted yourselves, intrusted 
yourselves to him upon invitation ; not presumptuously, 
but as being warranted and encouraged by himself. Then 
it isa wrong to him to be anxious what he will do with 
you. What! will he not show mercy to the soul he hath 
made? Indeed, his having made it, if there be no expiation 
of sin, would have availed nothing; for there isa case when 
“he that made them would not have mercy on them, and he 
that formed them will show them no favour,” Isa. xxvii. 11. 

That is, when they are in rebellion against him and will 
not be reconciled to him; but when a reconciliation is 
brought abont, and you have surrendered to him the soul 
that he hath made, it is a great iniquity and wrong to him 
to suppose, that he will not now deal with you as a faith- 
ful Creator. Therefore, though now you know your soul 
is lodged in flesh, and within a little while this mortal frame 
must drop in pieces and fall into the dust, yet never be 
solicitous what he will do with your soul, or what will be- 
come of it after all: you do betrust, you have committed 
it to him, who is the most absolutely perfect God, and the 
most absolutely perfect Being. All things that he hath 





made ‘demonstrate him to be so; and who would be afraid 
to let his soul rest in the midst of infinite, immense good- 
ness? ‘His soul shall dwell at ease ;” as it is said of one 
that fears God, but very faintly, and beneath the signifi- 
cancy of that expression, it is rendered, Psalm xxv. 13. 
“ His soul shall dwell in goodness (that is the expression) 
who feareth God,” shall take up its rest, sweet and plea- 
sant rest, as men are wont to do at night. Who would be 
solicitous when he is to commit and put his soul into the 
midst of immense and boundless goodness, as his must be 
who is the Author of all made things? for they all spring 
from goodness, goodness that would diffuse itself and flow 
arbitrarily and freely in such a creation as this. And, 

6. Live more adoring lives. Let us labour to habituate 
ourselves, our spirits, more to adoration, seeing the invisi- 
ble things of God, his eternal power and Godhead, are con- 
tinually seen in things that are made. Let that sentence 
be engraven as a motto upon each of our hearts, and in- 
wrought into our souls; ‘Come, let us worship and bow 
down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker.” Let every 
thing that serves to put us in mind of him, prompt us im- 
mediately to worship and bow down the head before him, 
upon such apprehensions of God, such demonstrations of 
his love, of his power, and goodness, and greatness, as offer 
themselves to our view. Let us presently bow and wor- 
ship, take notice and adore. 

7. Let us subject onrselves most absolutely to his go- 
vernment, both legal and providential. Doth it not belong 
to him to give laws to his creatures that are capable of go- 
vernment by law, that have been entirely and wholly made 





by him? Should not he give laws, even to our minds and 
to our spirits, and lay them under the obligation of his 
laws? ‘This-is sure the most reasonable thing in the world. 
Why should he not prescribe to my mind, who is himself 
an unmade mind, while mine is but a made mind? Wh 
should not he prescribe to me how my spirit should Sov 
this way or that, while he is an eternal Spirit and Mind? 
My spirit that sprung from him, why should not he direct 
it, even by a law, how to think, how to dispose of my 
thoughts this way and that, when he hath given me a 
| power to think? Why should I not use my apprehensive 
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power and knowledge for him from whom I received it? 
He that knows my mould and frame, and hath given me 
that intelligent spirit that I have, shall I not keep it in per- 
petual subjection to him,receive laws from his mouth, 
never think myself at liberty, and in an indifferency touse 
my thoughts as I will, and let out my affections as I will; 
but all under his law? And then, as to his providential 
government, shali not he do what he will with his crea- 
tures, with the thing that he hath made ? How reasonable 
is it, how just towards him and how good for itself to be 
subject to him! Then I am quiet if I can live under his 
government, to be disposed of by him as he pleaseth ; 
otherwise there is a continual war between him and me 
and so a continual war between me and myself; affection 
against conscience, passion against judgment; for there 
will always be something in me as long as I live, as long 
as I have a reasonable intelligent being, that will take the 
part of God against unreasonable rebellious passions, and 
; oes be a self-judged creature before him in his sight. 
nA ? 

8, Lastly, Let us always propound him to ourselves as 
the object of our religion; and take pleasure in the thought 
of this, that we have found out an object of religion, which 
we have revealed to us, that he hath himself revealed to us 
himself as the great and only object of religion; the one 
indisputable One, so as no controversy remains now con- 
cerning it. And whereas, it is the business of all religion, 
to pay all duty to God, and expect and seek all relief and 
felicity from him, let us demean ourselves towards him 
accordingly. And consider with ourselves, that in making 
his mind known to us, giving us to know himself, he hath 
given us to know ourselves also, so as to understand that 
being creatures, made things, we are made for another. 
That which cannot be by itself, must not be for itself; 
what more reasonable thing in all the world? Therefore, 
our business must be with him as the final, ultimate, ani- 
mative object of our religion; and that designing duty to 
him and felicity to ourselves, we have to do with him as 
the object of religion under that twofold notion, as one that 
weareto glorify, and as one whom we are to enjoy for ever. 
And thisnow shows us much of ourselves. That is, showing 
us what our nature and state are, it shows us what our end 
of business must be, and that it isavery great thing. And 
this is, we must understand, what we were made for. And 
this being the first head of Christian religion, (indeed of 
all religion,) it resolves the first question that every one is 
concerned to make to himself: What was I made for? 
What is the chief end of man? To glorify God and to en- 
joy him ; to pay all duty to him, and to expect all felicity 

_and blessedness from him; and to seek it. It is thus only 
that you can come to know what you are here inthis world 
for; and it were a lamentable case, to know the several 
powers and faculties that belong to our natures, and not 
to know what all these are for. To know I amsucha crea- 
ture, of such a mould and frame, and not to know what 
these are made for! This would bea very sad consideration 
to a.serious and considering mind, if it were not tobe col- 
lected and found out what they were made for. Asif one 
that never saw a watch in his life before he finds it by ca- 
sualty and chance, and sees a great deal of curiosity in the 
workmanship, yet cannot imagine what it is intended for, 
what it was made for; it stands still, and he knows not how 
to set it going, or if he did, he doth not understand the use 
of it. Here is the case with an intelligent creature, a man 
if he should conternplate himself, and not contemplate his 
Maker, his end. Here I have a-strange kind of being, I 
have a body, awd I have a soul inhabiting that body; but 
T do not know why such a creature as I came to have a 
place in the world, why I have such a being, what I am to 
do, and what I was made for. But now by this = come 
to know what it is you were made for. If you know you 
have a Maker, you must know you were made for him, to 
glorify him and to enjoy him for ever: and it is a great 
thing to have made this step; when we have taken notice 
of our own faculties and powers, and what our structure 
and frame are. Now to know whose we are, what satis- 
faction is it to the mind of man! to know this, that I am 
made to glorify and enjoy him that made me. But when 
you come'to be at a loss, (as all in the fallen state are,) 
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“what course shall I take to glorify anv iojay God?” 
Why, we that are here wandering in such a wilderness as 
we are in, and so benighted, so bemisted as we are; if we 
have no instruction, no enidance, no rule, we are at a sad 
loss. Therefore it is the greatest joy in the world to acon- 
sidering mind to have it plainly evidenced to him, that 
there is a discovery come forth from God, suitable to the 
forlorn state of the creature, a word from heaven, a writ- 
ten word that he himself hath delivered down to us, to 
teach us how we are toglorify him, and how we are to enjoy 
him—which will be the next thing we shall come unto. 





LECTURE. VIL* 
2 Tim. iii. 16, 
All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 


You have had an Object of religion, the only competent 
and deserving Object, (I hope,) with some efficacy present- 
ed to you; an absolute perfect Being, an eternal infinite 
Mind or Spirit, self-existing and unmade; demonstrating 
himself to be so, by the things that are made. And now 
the business of that religion that isto be exercised towards 
such an Object, (the glorious and blessed God,) is conti- 
nually to render to him a due homage, and to expect from 
him blessedness for our own souls. Religion stands in se- 
rious endeavours, (as the learners among-us are taught to 
speak and understand,) “to glorify God and enjoy him for 
ever.” Under this twofold notion, we are to go and act 
towards him as our chief end; as one to whom we oweall 
the duty we are capable of performing, and by performing 
whereof we glorify him; and from whom only we must 
expect all the felicity we are capable of partaking of, and 
in the participation whereof we enjoy him; so we are to 
consider and move towards God as our end, in such a mo- 
tion of heart and spirit. This is present religion, that is, 
the religion of our present state. The religion of the way, 
(as it is called,) or the religion of viatores ; those that are 
travelling, and yet short of their final perfection. And 
therefore is the whole of that religion, to wit, the religion 
of the present state, in contra-distinction to that of the eter- 
nal state, expressed by a termthat denotes continual mo- 
tion ; thatis, a coming foGod. ‘He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is.” We are tobe continually in this 
motion all the while we are in this world ; coming to God. 
In order whereto that great fundamental is to be forelaid— 
the belief that God is; as that which is prerequisite, upon 
which we have been insisting already. ‘“ He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.” But now, whosoever 
have it in design thus to come to God, and move towards 
him, they will find that they need a rule to guide those 
motions by which they may direct and steer their course: 
there is no coming to God but as he is pleased to render 
himself accessible, but as he will be approached; and 
therefore our religion, which consists in this motion, in this 
coming to God, cannot be aself-devised thing, or an inven- 
tion of our own: we cannot come to.God as we please, but 
as he pleases, as he will have us come: we can never glo- 
rify him, but by doing his will, nor can we ever come to 
enjoy him but by compliance therewith. Therefore, this 
must of course be the next inquiry, with any considering 
person, any one that doth seriously design to do any thing 
in the business of religion ; “‘ What course shall I take to 
know God’s will, concerning my approach, my coming, 
my tending towards him through the whole course of my 
life in this world ?” It is a very rational inquiry, and that 
which the exigency of the case must urge every one to, 
that doth intend seriously and in good earnest to be re- 
ligious. For admit, that there be internal principles, from 
the very reason and nature of things, truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, right and wrong, yet besides that such as 
are needful are taken into the constitution, or among 
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the determinations, of the Divine will, so there are other 
things superadded with respect to the varied state of our 
case: and it is the Divine will that doth determine and 
constitute what we shall do in this cause of our motion 
towards him, and consequently what shall be required of 
us to believe and know that we may so do: and so we do 
need a signification of his will concerning our faith, and 
concerning our practice. Though it is true, that the de- 
terminations of his will are not (as to the most principal 
things that do concern us) arbitrary, but they are determi- 
nations of his will, according to most excellent wisdom, 
most perfect judgment, and counsel, for he “ worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his own will;” and so 
doth will such things concerning us, and in reference to 
us, as the state of our case doth require and need, and 
without which there could be no commerce restored, and 
brought about between him and us. And now, whatso- 
ever will express and signify to us the Divine will about 
such things as will be our fit and useful rule to guide our 
motion towards God as our end, weare to seek after. And 
concerning this, the inquiry must needs be made by every 
serious person ; ‘“ What is there that I may look upon, as 
such a sufficient signification to me, of the Divine will 
touching my great concernments with him?” Now we 
have a book among us, that calls itself, and is commonly 
styled, Tur Worp or Gop. This very book, if it be not 
the word of God, truly, to call it so, and to attempt and en- 
deavour to spread it as such, is one of the boldest cheats 
that ever was attempted to be put upon the sons of men. 
But if really and truly it be so, then it doth our business : 
you find it doth so, by looking into it; for this is the busi- 
ness it doth profess, and the intent which it doth own and 
avow, toacquaint.us with the Divine will and pleasure in 
order to our serving and glorifying him, and being finally 
happy and blessed with him. If it be his will indeed, it 
will most undoubtedly serve for this end and purpose; that 
being ali the end that professedly it hath to serve. No- 
thing can so well serve this purpose as his word, if there 
be such a word: for who can so well tell us what God’s 
will is, as he himself 2? Sure he best knows his own mind, 
and what judgment he hath made of things, and which 
(after him) he will have us to make, in order to our prac- 
tice. 

I might (indeed) have driven the inquiry a great deal 
further into the principles of religion, upon a merely ra- 
tional ground, or according to the ducture of natural light ; 
as it was necessary to be done, upon what hath been done 
already, in representing and evidencing to you an object 
of religion: which was necessary first to be proved, be- 
fore we could with any colour of reason go about to assert 
the divine authority of this book. 
very absurd thing to go about to prove from this book, 
the authority of it, that there was such a thing, when 
he which should give that authority, and from whom that 
authority should be derived, should be unknown to us; or 
it should be a matter of doubt with any, whether there was 

/ such a one, yeaorno. But that being once proved and 
out of question, now it comes in the proper and natural 
method, and next of course, to be considered: Is there 
such a revelation from this God, as this book doth pretend 
to? hath it really that divine stamp upon it from him, 
which by those who do profess and own themselves Chris- 
tians, it is apprehended to have? And if thatcan be found, 
it supersedes any need of following the line of natural light 
(as such) further; because there is nothing more now to 
be discovered that way, which is not more clearly and fully 
contained in this book. And therefore all other things 
that might be referred thither, I shall rather satisfy my- 
self to deduce and insist upon as they come in our way 
from thence. In order whereto, our first business must be 
to assert the authority of them. And for that purpose it 
is I have pitched upon this passage of pepe AN 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” All Scripture 
is Beorvevsos. It is only that one word that is said of it, 
God-breathed. All Scripture is (as it were) the breath of 
God, That indeed is the very literal sense of the word 
here used, breathed from God. 

And so the words are a formed proposition toour hands, 
we need not vary them in any other phrase, but take them 
as they lie. Our business must be to assert, from them,— 
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The Divine Authority of the Scriptures. In order where- 
to, I shall premise, ' ; ; 

First, That I design not herein to meddle with divers 
lesser collateral questions, as touching the Hebrew points, 
and Hebrew translations, the various readings, etymologi- 
cal and other differences, which are things much fitter for 
the schools than for the ptlpit. And therefore, 

Secondly, My main design must be to evince to you, 
that this book doth contain in it a sufficient revelation of 
the Divine mind and will, touching what we are to believe 
and do in order to our glorifying God as our supreme 
Lord, and our enjoying him, and being happy in him, as 
our best and only satisfying good. And in order hereun- 
to, the course that will be fittest to take, will in short be 
this—To state the subject to you that is spoken of under 
the name of Scriptures, with its universality, “ald Scrip- 
ture:” and then—To prove to you from that subject, the 
thing affirmed of it, that it is God-breathed, that it is in- 
spired from God, or (which is all one) that itis of divine 
authority, and that God is the author of it. ; 

I. For the stating of the subject_here spoken of, Scrip- 
ture, with a universal term, “add Scripture ;” that univer- 
sal term cannot be absolutely universal, (as you may be 
sure,) cannot signify all writing. Every writing cannot be 
pretended to be God-breathed, or of divine inspiration ; 
therefore the limitation of this universal‘term is to be ta- 
ken from the immediately foregoing words, “ From a child 
thou hast known the holy Scriptures.” It is therefore holy 
Scripture that is here spoken of. All holy Scripture, the 
whole of that which is called holy Scripture; it is of di- 
vine inspiration. Well, what is that, that is here called 
holy Scripture? Undoubtedly it must be that which in 
those days was immediately known by the name of the 
Scripture, and many times the Scriptures; nothing was 
more familiar with our Saviour, when he was conversant 
here on earth, than to speak of this book by the name of 
Scripture, and sometimes the Scriptures, as being so in 
the most famous and eminent sense, according to the ac- 
count that went of that part of them, among the Jews, of 
whom he was one, and among whom he conversed. Every 
one knew none could be ignorant what was meant by the 
Scriptures at that time, or in those days: “Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life,” 
(saith our Saviour, John v. 39.) And this and that was 
done (as you often find in the evangelist historians) that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled. And the Scripture can- 
not be broken, saith our Lord, in one of his contests with 
the Jews, John x. 35. Now it is very evident here, 

1. Therefore, by the Scriptures, that is, holy Scriptures, 
(as the apostle’s words in this place do expound them- 
selves,) must be meant the books of the Old Testament. 
That (I say) in the first place must be meant by it, which 
then by universal consent among that people, went under 
the name or notion of the Scriptures. That is, those books 
of the Old Testament which go with us at this day under 
that notion, and come into that censure and account, with- 
out the apocryphal books which never came into that ac- 
count among the Jews, and therefore are justly left out of 
that account with us. They never took them. The ancient 
Christians did not take them into that account at all, nor 
the Jews before our Saviour’s time, or at any time: they 
were not written in the Hebrew tongue (unless some little 
parts) as the books of the Old Testament were; and have 
many things very fabulous in them, that show them to have 
proceeded from human authority; though divers of them 
(some of those books at least) proceeded from very pious 
writers. After that, the full compute of these books of the 
Old Testament was gathered up and digested by Ezrasince 
the captivity. It was very plain the Jews never took any 
writing into the account of canonical Scriptures from the 
time they took in the prophecy of Malachi; never after 
that, did they add any thing to the sacred canon, and so 
much we find Josephus against Apion most expressly to 
tellus. And therefore the apocryphal writings could be 
none of the books that went under the name of the Scrip- 
tures here, when the apostlesaith, “ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God:” nor indeed, did they come into 
that account in the Christian church in the purest times. 
The account that, is given us of the Scriptures by Origen 
and Athanasius leaves these books quite excluded : though 
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we have an account too in ancient records of some use 
made of them as certain ecclesiastical books, but not as 
the holy Scriptures; they were not accounted the holy 
books. That then is part-of this subject here to be spoken 
of, when it is said, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,” that is, the books of the Old Testament, which 
ae the Scripture in the eminent sense at that time, 

ut, 

2. There comes within the compass of this subject too, 
the books of the New Testament. For we must consider, 
about what time this was written by the apostle to Timo- 
thy: this was the second epistle you see; and that was 
most certainly written a considerable time after the great- 
est part of the New Testament was written. You may take 
notice in the next chapter, (2 Tim. iv. 6.) that he speaks 
of the time of his departure being near at hand. He had 
once appeared before Nero already, and we are told that 
this was written near about the time of his appearance be- 
fore Nero the second time: so we have it in “$8 conclusion 
of this epistle, that is, in the adjunct to it. And though 
those subjoined adjuncts to the epistles are not always of 
unquestionable authority, yet the matter of this epistle 
leading so much thereto, it puts this thing out of doubt 
that this was written very near the close of the apostle’s 
life; “I am ready to be offered,” saith he, ‘and the time 
of my departure is at hand.” Now it is evident that all 
the Gospels were written a considerable time before this. 
The last of them, undoubtedly, was the Gospel of John, 
and that he is supposed to have wrote about the eighth 
year of Nero, whereas the apostle suffered (as we are told 
by history) in the last year of Nero, about seven years af- 
terwards. So that in all likelihood this was the last, or the 
last save one, that he wrote of his epistles; Paul here 
speaking of the time of his departure as near at hand: and 
we find that what was written by him, is elsewhere re- 
ferred to, under the name of Scripture: as by the apostle 
Peter, (2 Pet. iii. 15, 16.) wherehe speaks of his “‘ beloved 
brother Paul” who had “ many things in him hard to be 
understood, which,” saith he, ‘ignorant and unstable 
minds wrest, as they do other scriptures, to their own de- 
struction :” and we find the apostle James, in his 4th chap. 
5th ver, refers, under the name of Scripture, to another 
passage of his, “ The spirit in us” (as saith the Scripture) 
“Justeth to envy.” You find nothing any where to answer 
this but that Gal. v. 17. There, having spoken of envy, 
particularly before, he addeth, “the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit.” And whatsoever was to come within that cha- 
racter and sacred stamp must come within the compass of 
this subject too. The book of the revelation plainly shows 
it was written by the apostle John when he was in Pat- 
mos: and after his return from thence, history informs us, 
that upon the request of the Asiatic churches, he did col- 
lect and gather together and put into order all the books of 
the New Testament, and so (as it were) did seal up the 
eanon. And a considerable time after that, we are in- 
formed of his taking a journey to * on purpose to 
collect the Sacred Writings he found among the churches 
there, with whom he conversed: and he there found the 
books punctually as we have them, and in the same order 
wherein they now stand in our Bibles. And in the fourth 
century, they were all recognized by the council of the 
Laodiceans. Therefore at this time, when this epistle to 
Timothy was written, there must be understood to be a re- 
ference had to all the books of the New Testament alrea- 
dy written, and any to be written by inspiration of the same 
Spirit. And so this makes up together the subject. here 
spoken of, when it is said, “‘ All Scripture,” all holy Serip- 
ture, ‘is given by inspiration of God.” All God-breathed, 
(as it were,) breathed from heaven, the issue of divine 
breath, for those great and glorious purposes that it was 
to serve in this world. And now, 

II. We come to prove the thing affirmed concerning 
this subject—that these Scriptures were inspired from hea- 
ven, by God himself, or are of divine authority ; which is 
the import of this assertion, as to the way of God’s com- 
municating his mind to those that delivered them. The 
expression is large and extensive enough to comprehend 
~ any, wherein there might be a certain signification of the 





a This is blank in the manuscript: and after examining every document to 
which he could gain access, the editor has not been able toascertain the place 
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Divine will ; whether he did communicate it by voice, (as 
he did divers things we find upon record in Scripture,) or 
whether it was by dream, or by vision, to the penman, that 
is, asleep or waking ; or whether it were (as the Jews dis- 
tinguish) by immediate irradiation of the intellect, the un- 
derstanding faculty; or whether it were by impression or 
Signature upon the imagination or fancy, as a thing inter- 
vening between the Divine mind and the intellect : which 
Way soever it was, the expression will reach it. It was of 
divine authority ; it proceeded from him, be it one or the 
other of these ways. And in order to the evincing of this 
by argumentation, I shall briefly say somewhat to justify 
the undertaking, of proving the divine authority of these 
Scriptures by that argumentative way ; and then shall pro- 
ceed to the proof thereof, in that way which the case itself 
doth best admit of. 

1. Something may be needful to be said to justify the 
undertaking to prove the divine authority of these writings, 
in a way of argumentation, In order to it, do but note 
these two things. 

(1.) That undoubtedly there can be no effectual believ- 
ing of the things contained in the Scriptures unto salvation, 
without the special operation of the Divine Spirit. It is 
only the Spirit that makes the sanctifying impression of 
these Scriptures upon the soul. The apostle expresses his 


great thankfulness to God, on the behalf of the Thessalo- 


nian churches, (2 Thess. ii. 13.) that “God had chosen 
them to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth.” There is no sanctifying belief of that 
truth but by the Divine Spirit; that is out of all question : 
“Sanctify them by the truth, thy word is truth,” John 
xvii. 17. “Do thou sanctify them by it: the sanctifying 
them by this truth, or by the truth of this word of thine, 
must be thie own work.” There is that vicious preju- 
dice in the minds of men, against the design and tendency 
of all sacred truth and that power of corrupt inclination 
to comply and comport therewith, that it must be a great 
ower that must overcome ; and none is great enough that 
1s inferior to the power of the Almighty Spirit. It is by a 
certain spirit of faith in the soul that men do believe to the 
saving of their souls. ‘‘ We, having the same spirit of faith, 
believe and therefore speak.” There is none can arrive to 
this belief, a divine belief of the Scriptures, without the 
operation of that Spirit. This very notion, in general, that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, is a dead, and insipid, 
and ineffectual thing: as all other notions of truth com- 
prehended in that general are also. But, ae } 

(2.) I must add, that the operations of the Divine Spirit 
are not necessary to bring men under an obligation, or to 
make it become their duty to believe the Scriptures to be 
God’s word, or of divine authority: which therefore cer- 
tainly doth infer, that there is a way of proving this by ar- 
gument, that these Scriptures are of divine authority, so 
as to hold men under an obligation to believe them to be 
God’s word ; that it becomes their duty to believe them so, 
so that they are culpable if they do not, if that light 
that may shine into them that way about this matter 
be not received and comported with accordingly. And 
to evidence this briefly to you, do but consider these 
things : 3 : 

[1.] If there be not enough to be said by way of argu- 
ment to prove the divine authority of this sacred_book, 
without the special immediate operation of the Divine 
Spirit, then every one that hath not the operation of the 
Divine Spirit, would be innocently an unbeliever under 
the Gospel. ‘Then it would be an innocent thing to be an 
infidel under the Gospel, notwithstanding the clearest light 
that can be supposed to shine amongst us, supposing only 
the absence of the special influence of the Divine Spirit: 
and then the mere retraction or withholding of that influ- 
ence, would be enough to justify the infidel, and to make 
him therefore not guilty of a crime in his infidelity, barely 
because he hath not that Spirit; than which, nothing can 
be supposed more absurd or more prejudicial to the Chris- 
tian cause and interest. 

[2.] This is to be considered too, (to the same purpose,) 
that if the special operations of the Spirit were necessary 
to make it become a man’s duty to believe these Scrip- 


alluded to, nor the authority on which the author states this circumstance. 
The fact, it must be admitted, is extremely doubtful. 
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tures to be the word of God, then they must be necessary 
in reference to every particular thing which he shall be 
bound to believe. But you know, the whole is made up 
of all the parts: and when we speak especially of the ne- 
cessary parts, it is plain, that if the operation of the Holy 
Ghost be necessary to make it a man’s duty to believe 
these Scriptures, it must be necessary in order to his be- 
lieving every more principal part, every sentence that doth 
more immediately and directly concern the salvation of 
his soul; and then upon that supposition, every person that 
should be under an obligation to believe these Scriptures 
to be the word of God, must himself be an inspired person 
or a prophet. And then, this would be the consequence, 
that these Scriptures would be of no use at all, one way or 
another ; not to them that have the Spirit of faith to ena- 
ble them to believe them; because every thing that is con- 
tained in them, and necessary for the end for which they 
are written, must be supposed to be suggested and dicta- 
ted to them by that Spirit, and therefore the believer would 
have no need of the Scripture ; and to the unbeliever they 
would be of no use atall, because while the Spirit doth not 
give his influence to make them believe, they (upon this 
supposition) never could believe. And therefore, conse- 
quently, the Scriptures would be of no use, do no good, 
either to believer or unbeliever. And therefore, as I have 
asserted in the first place, that there can be no effectual 
believing of these Scriptures unto salvation, without the 
sanctifying influence of the Divine Spirit, so I further do 
assert, that such an influence of the Divine Spirit, is not 
necessary to make it become a man’s duty to believe these 
Scriptures ; but it will be his duty to believe them upon 
such light about this matter, as may in an argumentative 
way be supplied and furnished unto any that will make it 
their business attentively to consider. And now, 

2. In the second place, I shall proceed to tell you in 
what way this proof must be attempted and undertaken, 
that is, inasmuch as the subject here, Scripture, all Scrip- 
ture, is so complete as you have heard; that is, is made 
up of the books of the Old Testament andthe New. The 
method that is reasonable to be taken, is to endeavour to 
evince these two things to you,—that there were Scrip- 
tures in our Saviour’s and the apostles’ time, and many 
of them a great while before, which were certainly of di- 
vine authority: and—that the books which we now have 
among us, in our time and in our hands, are the self-same 
books, in substance, (without any material corruption or 
alteration,) that those were, which went for the holy 
Scriptures, of divine authority at that time. These are 
the two things that are to be evinced and made out to you, 
and with such evidence as may leave little ground or pre- 
tence of cavil to the understanding and honest Christian: 
Fie doubt not (through the blessing of God) may be 

one.- 





LECTURE VIIL* 


(1.) Now to prove that these books in the days of our 
Saviour and his apostles, even unto the last of them, went 
into the account of those Scriptures that were of divine 
authority; and within this compass must come the books 
of the Old’ and New Testament; we shall give some con- 
siderations in reference to this; and shall afterwards, in 
the close of all, (having spoken to the latter proposition 
too,) give you some additional considerations concerning 
this book as now we find it. 

[{1.] For the divine authority of the books of the Old 
Testament, I shall not trouble you here with the various 
divisions that the Jews made of these books. And here 
whereas they reckon no more of them than there were 
letters of their alphabet, two and twenty, which most appa- 
rently excludes the apocryphal books. It would be tedious 
and trifling to trouble you with the account how they did 
severally refer all those to the several letters; only it is 
plain that the minor prophets they made all but one book. 
But this division only will serve our turn, (though they 
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did not strictly hold to it, but varied from it commonly, 
making a third member which we find no mention made 
of in the evangelists, or the writings of the New Testa- 
ment,) that is, the division of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment into those of Moses and the prophets. The Jews in- 
deed made the Hagiographia, or third class, that is, ac- 
counting none prophetic, but those which were sent by 
special mission from God. And so all those books (be- 
sides the five books of Moses, and those written by Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the minor prophets) they called 
Hagiographia, that is, other holy writings, sacred writings; 
such as the historical parts of Scripture, the books of Job, 
Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and the like. But our 
Saviour comprehends all under the name of the law and 
the prophets, or sometimes, Moses and the prophets; 
(Matt. xxii. 40.) “On these two hang all the law and the 
prophets:” and that other place, (Luke xvi. 29.) “ They 
have Moses and the prophets.” Now take here the books 
of Moses first, and there can be no doubt at all but he was 
an inspired person, and that his books were written by 
very peculiar inspiration. If you do but admit the truth 
of the historical rélation, as to him, and that people he had 
the conduct of, I say, supposing that there can be no doubt 
of his having written those books by special inspiration of 
God, for (admitting the truth of the history) you find how 
familiarly conversant he was with God, from time to time ; 
that he did nothing of any concernment in reference to 
that people, but always by divine monition. Nothing then 
is more unsupposable than that he should do so great a 
thing as this, digest such records, and stamp them with 
the name of sacred and divine, and call them the word of 
the Lord, and the law of the Lord; and all this, without 
special instinct from God. Do but think how manifest and 
observable and adorable a Divine presence showed him- 
self to that person. How peculiarly God took him nigh 
to himself, sustained him forty days and forty nights toge- 
ther, (whether once or twice I will not here dispute,) in 
the sacred mount, by miracle; supporting him by his own 
glory, speaking to him from time to time, giving him free 
recourse to him, directing him to consult him, and take 
his responses from him, upon all occasions. And that the 
history that relates to him, as to the matter of fact, must 
be true beyond all exception, is evident if you consider 
such things as these; 

First, The very honourable mention that is made of this 
Moses, and some of the most remarkable things relating to 
that people (the Jews) whom he had the conduct of, by 
some of the most ancient and celebrated pagan writers, 
magnifying him as a most wise and prudent legislator, 
and a very great man; and remarking very considerable 
things with reference to this people. I need not trouble 
you With them; it is known to scholars, what of this kind 
is written by Diodorus Siculus and others. And, 

Secondly, That which is above all demonstration: it is 
notorious to all the world that the people of the Jews were 
under the government of a Theocracy for several centu- 
ries of years successively, which puts the matter out of all 
doubt, that the history of that fact must be unquestionable 
upon which they became so. They were continually di- 
rected by God himself; their laws were made by God 
himself. He appointed the means of being consulted in 
every place, and it was through a long-continued series of 
time; and so these records in all that time were known to 
be sacred things, having a divine stamp all along upon 
them. And again, 

Thirdly, It is to be considered that the very matter of 
the history itself (considered in its circumstances) doth 
speak its own truth; considered, I say, in its cireum- 
stances, that is, the bringing of the people cf Israel out of 
Egypt, and bringing them out by so strong a hand, inflict- 
ing So many miraculous plagues upon that Egyptian peo- 
ple, and their prince, till they were forced to a manumis- 
sion of them; the dividing of the Red Sea, the most stu- 
pendous way of giving the law upon mount Sinai, which 
(with the additional precepts that were given to Moses 
in the mount itself) make up (you know) the most consi- 
derable parts of the Pentateuch. The very matter of it- 
self speaks, (if you consider it clothed with”its cireum- 
stances,) that there could be no fiction as to these things! 
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for there is nobody but must grant, upon an ordinary 
view and judgment of those characters that do appear of 
Moses, that he was a prudent man at least, a very prudent 
man. But certainly he must needs be a madman that 
would report a fiction of things said to be done by, and 
before, six hundred thousand men. When men do feign 
and forge things, they do it with the greatest privacy ima- 
ginable. As the portentous stories about Mahomet, there 
are no witnesses quoted, but all goes upon the credit of his 
word. It is not said, there were such and such thousands 


that saw such and such things, for then, if it were false, it 


were the easiest thing in the world to be disproved. Now 
when the law is said to be given from such a mount, 
clothed with so terrible and august a glory at that time, 
and the voice heard uttering those ten words, as they are 
called, by six hundred thousand men, at once, besides 
women and children, (for these words are said to be heard 
spoken from the mount, by all the people; whereupon they 
could not bear that God should speak to them any longer. 
“ We die,” say they to Moses, “if God speak to us any 
more, but do thou speak and we will hear,”) no man that 
hath but the ordinary understanding of a man, can think, 
that one of common prudence would inform of things that 
he saith were done in view of so many thousands of wit- 
nesses, if'they were not done; if there were any design in 
saying so, that design were presently blasted, and lost out 
of hand; especially if it be considered that among those 
ten words there are so express precepts against idolatry; 
and that people had so marvellous propensions to idolatry, 
as their frequent relapses into it, and their running into it, 
even in Moses’ absence, when God ceased to speak with 
an audible voice, do testify. It had given them the most 
gladsome opportunity they could have wished for, could 
they have detected a fraud in the case. When it is said 
there were such and such, and so many thousand wit- 
nesses, they could have said, there was no such thing. 
Could not this have been transmitted to posterity for a no- 
torious cheat, by a people so prone to idolatry as they 
were? And when they were urged by the prophets (in a 
time of great degeneracy) with the authority of the divine 
law, how easily could they have replied, ‘ No, there was 
no such law, it was a fiction ; and what is said to be given 
by God’s voice, and our fathers are said to be quoted as 
witnesses to, they all renounced it, said there was no such 
thing!” And then, 

Fourthly, That holy men succeeding this time, (and 
unto whose inspiration it hath been sufficiently attested, as 
we shall see afterwards,) did attest unto Moses, still call- 
ing that law written by him, the law of the Lord, and the 
word of the Lord, and the testimonies and statutes of the 
Lord. With what reverence and with what delight and 
complacency do you find them so mentioned in the book of 
Psalms, in multitudes of places, when there was little else 
of Scripture yet extant, besides those books of Moses! 
Would such a man as David with adoration have called 
these writings, the law of the Lord, and the word, and 
statutes, and judgments, and testimonies of the Lord, if 
they had not been most certainly so? And would he have 
expressed so high delight in them, and veneration for them 
as such, counting them more precious than thousands of 
gold and silver, and expressing the heart-breakings and 
longings of his soul after them from time to time upon all 
occasions? And then, for what was written by him (David) 
and other holy men, (besides the prophets,) though it is 
not known who wrote every book, yet there is no doubt 
but all may (as our Saviour did design they should) be 
comprehended under the name of the prophets; Moses 
and the prophets. And for the prophets, that they were 
reckoned prophets speaks their inspiration; the distin- 
guishing character of true prophets and false, being so 
well known among that people. And for the things 
themselyes that they prophesied, the accomplished events 
did from time to time prove the inspiration of the pro- 

hets. 
: But then take the whole Old Testament together, and 
that hath received its confirmation abundantly from the 
New? so that if the New can be proved tobe of divine 
authority, all our business is done, the matier is out of 
question. The whole Old Testament, it is most expressly 
owned and proved by the New. For, 
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What is the New Testament, but a commentary upon 
the Old: it is an application of the religion of the Old 
Tesiament. ‘The Old was nothing but a veiled Gospel. 
The New is nothing else but the same Gospel unveiled. 
And again, 

It is plain, that our Lord himself doth frequently and 
expressly confirm to us the whole Old Testament, taken 
together under the name of Scripture, or the Scriptures, ~ 
Moses and the prophets, and the law and the prophets. 
As when he saith, ‘I am not come to destroy the law ; no, 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;” (Matt. v. 17.) and 
in the next verse, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away be- 
fore one jot or one tittle of the law pass”—so that he hath 
confirmed the whole Old Testament to a tittle, to avery 
little, not one tittle but is sacred, it cannot be lost, cannot 
pass away, it is a more stable thing than heaven itself, and 
therefore now, 

[2.] We pass to the books of the New Testament. And 
how will it appear that there were such books written by 
divine inspiration, so as we ought to reckon the authority 
of them is stampt thereon by God himself? Why, 

First, Much of what we find in these writings was de- 
livered by our Lord himself. The most material things 
contained in the Gospels, that is, the doctrinal parts, 
were his own words still from time to time, upon all 
occasions. 

Secondly, It is very plain that he did inspire his apos- 
tles, that were to be witnesses of him, and whose business. 
it must be to be planters and propagators of the Christian 
faith afterwards in the world. He did purposely inspire 
and direct and authorize them to publish those very things 
that make up the substance of those books; and therefore, 
no doubt, did direct them to write those very books them- 
selves; for who can suppose, he having a design that the 
Christian religion should obtain and take place in all suc- 
ceeding times to the end‘of time, but that he should intend 
that it should be wrote, it should be put into writing; and 
therefore when he laid that charge upon his apostles, upon 
whom he breathed at parting, or a little before, saying 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and to whom he gave this 
charge, # Go and teach all nations this doctrine ;” certainly 
within the compass of that charge must be comprehended 
the charge of writing these things, as one means of pub- 
lishing them to all nations, and so necessary a means, as 
that all besides (as to succeeding ages) must be ineffectual. 
And then, 

Thirdly, For the authority of what was contained in 
these boolss, or the divinity thereof, he did endow those he 
made use of, gs his apostles and first planters of the 
Christian faith after him, (even their very inspiration it- 
self, their very mission, as well as the several parts of that 
message upon which they were sent,) with a power of 
working stupendous miraculous works; that it might be 
seen by all men, that a Divine power did attest to divine 
truth, as it was published by those men. And upon this 
you find that mighty stress laid, that these first propagators 
of the Christian faith “ preached the Gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven.” And the same Holy 
Ghost that did assist in preaching, did prompt too, to 
write the whole New Testament. And that it was the 
Holy Ghost that did actuate them in all this, was shown 
by that power of working miraculous works, which God 
gave at the same time; because the Holy Ghost is entitled 
to those works by our Saviour himself, saying, “If I by 
the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of 
God come unto you,” then is that religion true, and it is 
the kingdom of God that I am here setting up among you, 
and hereupon is that-great weight laid upon this matter, 
(Heb. ii. 2, 3, 4.) ““ If the word spoken by angels was stead- 
fast, and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward ; how shall we escape, if we ne- 
elect so great salvation : which at the first began to be spo- 
ken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him; God also bearing them witness, both with 
signs and wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, according to his own will?’ ‘This was the 
divine seal, the seal of heaven affixed to these writings 
and what was contained in them; that is, that when men 
should come abroad upon such an errand, into strange 
countries and other nations besides their own, and speak 
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things that such and such people had never heard of be- 
fore, hereupon, suppose it should be inquired of them, 
‘* What shall induce us to believe, that what you say is 
true and comes from God?’ Why, immediately they do 
such and such works that could only be done by Divine 
power, and so they testify to men, that this was a divine 
truth that they uttered to them. They preached such a 
Gospel, and ai the same time they healed the sick, by the 
speaking of a word, and sometimes raised the dead to life; 
as our Saviour himself did, who had so confirmed the 
truth before, by that and other most wonderful things that 
referred to his own person, by his death especially, and by 
his resurrection. Here was the greatest question among 
the Jews; he gave himself out to be the Christ, the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God; all the question was, ‘‘Is this the 
Christ, or is he a deceiver or impostor ?” He must be one 
of the two; either the Christ as he said he was, or one of 
the most notorious impostors that ever was upon the face 
of the earth: all the dispute rested upon this one thing; 
“ Whereas, he gave himself out to be the Son of God, is‘he 
the Son of God or no?” The means by which many were 
wrought upon before his death, to believe in him, were his 
most miraculous works; but I say they were but the means; 
and to bring any effectually to believe in Christ, there 
must be something more than external means. When he 
preached to the multitude, he confirmed his word, some- 
times by feeding thousands by very unproportionable 
means; by healing the sick, by opening the ears of the deaf 
and the eyes of the blind, loosening the tongues of the 
dumb, and raising up the dead to life and the like; and 
when at length he came to die, you know with what cir- 
cumstances his death was accompanied ; all the powers of 
heaven and earth were shaken, the sun withdrew his head, 
the veil of the temple was rent, the dead arose; and a poor 
pagan centurion, (who was appointed to guard the execu- 
tion,) upon the sight of these things gives up the cause ; 
“ Verily this was the Son of God, I see he was in the right, 
the Jews persecuted him wrongfully,” (for here was the 
question between them, Was he the Son of God or no ?) 
“ They crucified him for a blasphemer, in saying he was 
the Son of God, which they denied him to be, but now I see 
he was the Son of God.” And he was afterwards “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the Spirit of holiness 
by which he was raised from the dead.” Now his apostles 
going forth, in the authority of this Divine person, to tes- 
tify nothing but what they saw with their eyes, and what 
they heard with their ears, and being appointed by him to 
be witnesses of what they saw and heard, and to preach 
the doctrine which he had preached and delivered to them 
before; and they themselves working so miraculous works 
to prove the truth of what he did assert; this proves the 
matter out of all question, that what was written concern- 
ing all this, must be by divine inspiration. And further too, 

Fourthly, It manifestly appears how the prophecies of 
the Old Testament (the greatest and most important of 
them) did receive their confirmation that they were divine, 
by the events that fell out in the time wherein the books of 
the New Testament were written, and which came to be 
reflected on afterwards, by the wisest and most consider- 
ing, the ablest and most competent, judges the world had 
in those days. Many of them were hereupon converted to 
the Christian faith; and some others that were not so, 
merely as wanting that opportunity to be informed of mat- 
ters of fact which the others had had, who yet did acknow- 
ledge the convictiveness of the Mediator ; as for instance, 
those prophecies concerning Christ, and that one express 
one, among the rest, of Daniel, about the seventy weeks; 
that great pagan, (and one of the most considerable ene- 
mies for reason and learning that ever the Christian cause 
had in the world) Porphyry, having opportunity to view 
over this prophecy, said it must needs have been written 
after the event, it was so very punctual. 
wanted an opportunity to know, that this prophecy had 
been written above five hundred years before his time, and 
was four hundred and twenty years before its accomplish- 
ment in the hands of the Jews, and kept so safe that it was 
impossible to be a fallacious thing, And therefore, that 
being his case, (he being a heathen and not a Jew, and not 
having opportunity to know,) that must (by his own con- 
fession) be the only reason of his not being a believer, upon 
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that one single prophecy, so punctually accomplished by 
the coming of our Lord; and his being cut off at such a 
time as the prophécy did say concerning the coming of the 
Messiah, the Prince, and that he was to be cut off at such 
atime. Well, upon all this there is little doubt to be made 
as to the first proposition, that is,—that those books that 
went under the name of Scripture, or the Scriptures, in 
our Saviour’s and the apostles’ time, to the last survivor of 
them, were certainly of divine authority. ; 

(2.) But now to the second proposition—that this book 
that we have now in our hands, containing such and such 
writings in it, is the same, or those Scriptures are the very 
same that were so owned and acknowledged for the Scrip- 
ture, in those days. It may be said, and no doubt will be, 
by any that shall consider, that if this be out of question, 
the whole business is out of question; for nobody can 
think, if all that hath been said be true, about these books 
of the Old and New Testament, (said to be extant together 
at least within the time of the evangelist John,) as to mat- 
ter of fact, as was reported, but these books must unques- 
tionably be of divine authority. But how should we do to 
know that we have the matter of fact rightly deduced and 
drawn down to us, and so that we have reason to believe 
the books that we now have are the same ? If we could be 
sure they are the same, it would be unquestionable; now 
as to that, there is one thing that I must premise to you, 
and il carries its own evidence with it. That is, that that 
knowledge that men may have of any thing by oridnary 
means, we are never to expect should be given us by ex- 
traordinary, Pray do but take this, and weigh it well, as 
a thing needful here to be forelaid. Whaisoever may be 
sufficiently evidenced by ordinary means, it is very un- 
reasonable to expect, that God should afford extraordinary 
means for the evidencing of that thing. If you do but ob- 
serve the constancy of his methods of government, over 
this world, how sparing he hath been of doing extraor- 
dinary things, that ought to come by just account into the 
class of miracles, of miraculous works, you would see, that 
the Divine wisdom and power have been always very spa- 
ring of doing such things, unless where the exigency of the 
case did require it, and where the end-was not otherwise 
attainable. But it is foolish, to think that the wisdom of 
God and the power of God should be exerted- upon no 
necessity. What is it for ? only to please curiosity ? That 
which is done not to answer necessity, can only be sup- 
posed to be done to please and gratify curiosity. Now to 
think that the wisdom of God should make infinite power, 
ever and anon, to stoop to do miraculous works, only to 
please and gratify a vain and curious humour, without any 
need, this were the most unworthy of God of any thing we 
could suppose: and therefore, this is never to be looked 
for. If then there be sufficient ordinary means to beget a 
certainty concerning this, it would be a very foolish thing 
to expect that miracles should be wrought to prove it to us 
at this day, that these books we now have are, for sub- 
stance, the same that those were which were owned for 
divine in Christ’s and the apostles’ days. For if any one 
would assert, that it was needful a miracle should be 
wrought to this purpose, to assure us that these books 
were the same they were in former times; I would know 
who it is that should have opportunity of seeing this mi- 
racle? Must every one that should be obliged to believe 
these books to be the same, see such a miracle wrought 
himself? That were to make miracles more necessary than 
ever they were ; for even in Christ’s and his apostles’ days, 
it was never thought necessary that every person should 
have the sight of a miracle himself, but it was enough that 
it was notoriously known that sach and such miracles 
were done. But if it were not thought necessary in Christ’s 
and his apostles’ days, that miracles should be wrought in 
the sight of every person, that every one for his own satis- 
faction should have the sight of such a miracle himself, 
then the testimony of such persons must be relied upon in 
this case, as it would be supposed could have no inclina- 
tion or design to deceive others, by misrepresenting things 
to them: and that is such a testimony as upon which all 
matters among men do depend. “It is said in your law, 
(saith our Saviour to the J aie! the testimony of two wit- 
nesses is true ;” that is, is credible, is not to be doubted : 
the whole frame of government depends upon witnesses. 


Lecr. VIIL 


There would be no law, no justice, no society kept on 
foot in the world, if the testimony of credible witnesses 
were not to be respected and attended to. Now if, 
in this way, there must be reliance on credible witnesses 
some where, that is, if some few should in our own time 
See a miracle done, and they make report of it, and their 
testimony is to be believed, why may we not believe as 
well the credible testimony of former times, as believe the 
credible testimony of persons in our own time? If the 
sober reason of men be yielded to in this case, no man can 
imagine what reason of difference is assignable, but that we 
may as well rely upon the testimony of our forefathers, con- 
cerning matters of fact, as upon the testimony of those that 
live in the same age with us; but have seen with their own 
eyes, what we have not seen with ours. And do not we 
know that most of the estates in which persons do claim 
property, do depend upon the testimony of witnesses that 
are dead a hundred years ago? Certainly, men would have 
very bad titles to their estates, if the testimony of witnesses 
dead many scores of years or some hundreds of years ago, 
were not to be relied oneven now. This is plain, that we 
have the same rational way and method of knowing these 
books to be the same they were, that is, by such testimony 
as is the very means of setting on foot all property, and all 
the administration of law and justice, in civilized nations, 
all the world over. And we have the same means to know 
this, as by which we come to know, that any other wri- 
tings are theirs whose names they bear: such as the wri- 
tings of Seneca, Aristotle, and the like. We have the same 
means to know this by, as we have for other things that 
are of greatest importance to mankind in this world, and 
by which we come to know, other men’s works that we 
have now in our hands, are the same which were written 
so many hundred years ago. And ifso, then it were the 
most unreasonable thing, that miracles should now be 
reckoned necessary to be wrought to prove this thing to us, 
and if a miracle were now to be wrought, there must bea 
relying upon present witnesses, upon the testimony of this 
present age; and why might we not as well rely upon 
witnesses of the former age, as on witnesses of the present 
age ?. No reason can be assigned. Therefore, it would be 
absurd to expect God should extraordinarily prove this to 
‘us, when it could be sufficiently proved otherwise. That 
is the first thing to be forelaid. 

And being forelaid, this one general consideration will 
prove, that these books are the same that they were in 
Christ’s and his apostles’ time, and cannot be otherwise ; 
that is, that material alterations of them were altogether 
impossible. When I say material alterations, I only mean 
this, that there may have been some very minute unde- 
-signed alteration in transcribing of copies; a word may 
have been mistaken, or a letter may have been mistaken, 
somewhat here or there left out. But this can be no ma- 
terial or hurtful alteration, because they had always other 
copies to correct such mistakes by, that there could be no 
material alteration with design, that is the thing I deny to 
be possible, and assert to be impossible. There could be 
no designed alteration either of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, or of the books of the New Testament, since the 
time of Christ and his apostles. And, 

[1.] Not of the books of the Old Testament. 

First, It is impossible they can have been altered, since 
it is plain they were preserved before, and for a consider- 
able time afterwards, with the greatest care imaginable. 
And that it is one of the great wonders of providence that 
God, for the preservation of these books, should make use 
of that scrupulous, and I might say, almost superstitious, 
care that was among those Jews, whose office it was to 
keep the books of the Old Testament. As, 

It was known they used to count all the letters of the 
Old Testament, that they might be sure never to miss a 
letter. Again, 

In transcribing copies, (which was frequent,) every copy 
was always examined by an appointed number of their 
wise.men, as they termed them. Further, —_ 

If any copy should have been found, upon examination, 
to have four or five faults in it, in one copy of the whole 
Old Testament, that book was presently adjudged to be 
buried in the grave of one or other of their wise men. 
And lastly, 
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For those books that, upon examination, were found to 
be punctually true, it was very plain from the history of 
those times, that there was the greatest reverence paid to 
them imaginable. They never used to touch those perfect 
copies (taking them into their hands) without kissing them 
solemnly; nor to lay them down again without solemn 
kissing of them. They were never used to sit upon the 
place where one of those books were wont to be laid. If 
one of them by casualty fell to the ground, they appointed 
a solemn fast to be kept for it, as an ill-boding thing, that 
such a thing should happen. So that it is most plain that 
these keepers of the books of the Old Testament could 
never have it in design to corrupt any of them; but it was 
that which they did abhor above all things, And it was 
a principle (as Philo tells us, and Josephus much to the 
same purpose) instilled into the youth of that nation, and 
even those of the best quality, that they should run the 
utmost hazard and incur a thousand deaths, rather than 
they should suffer, to the utmost of their power, any alter- 
ation or diminution of any of those books; or that any of 
them should be lost any other way. And then, besides 
all this scrupulous care of the keepers of the books of the 
Old Testament, (with which a design of corruption would 
no way consist,) we may add, vers 

Secondly, That the thing itself was afterwards impossible, 
simply impossible. If they would before, when it was in 
their own hands, they could; but afterwards, if they would, 
they could not; because that in Christ’s and his apostles’ 
days, a great number of them were (you know) converted 
to the Christian faith, who knew all the books of the Old 
Testament as well as themselves. Therefore, it was impos- 
sible now, for the infidel Jews, those that were not con- 
verted, to make any alteration, but it must be presently 
spied and exclaimed against: therefore it was a vain 
thing for any to attempt it, after so many were converted 
up ie Christian religion. And thereupon we may further 
add, 

Thirdly, That the testimonies that were contained in 
these books against themselves, and with which contained 
in them they are transmitted to us, do show that they never 
went about tocorruptthem. The many testimonies against 
idolatry, contained in these books, whereby their forefathers 
from age to age, for many ages, were witnessed against, 
would have induced them to expunge all things that were 
therein contained against idolatry, (so tender were they of 
their reputation,) if there had not been a great awe upon 
their minds, never to attempt the corruption or the alter- 
ation of any thing in those books. The wickedness of their 
forefathers was, in these books, so highly remonstrated 
against, in respect of the testimonies they so often give 
against their idolatry, and yet these books we find in their 
own hands, with these testimonies in them, against the 
Jews and their forefathers, for many foregoing ages through 
sundry times and divers intervals; though we do not find 
after the second temple that people relapsed imto that 
crime. And then, there is the fullest testimony against 
their infidelity in these books that can. be. Who would 
not wonder that these books should come out of the hands 
of the Jews, with these testimonies, in the great contro- 
versy between the Christians and them? that is, of Christ 
being the Messiah, in which you have so punctual asser- 
tions ayainst them, that nothing can be more. ‘Those many 
testimonies that do concern the Messiah, particularly that 
famous prophecy, that the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah till Shiloh should come: and those numerous pre- 
sages in many of the latter prophets, (Isaiah especially and 
sundry others,) make it one of the greatest wonders of 
providence, that such a book should come; with these 
things in it, out of these men’s hands, against whom they 
are a continual remonstrance. But however, this proves 
that they did never design any alteration : either they saw 
it impossible for one while, and before that, they had no 
inclination or inducement that would be prevailing with 
them to go about it, that is, that there should be an alter- 
ation with design. And then, 

[2.] For the books of the New Testament; that they 
cannot have been corrupted is most evident too. It isim- 
possible they can, for you must consider in what time they 
were written: they must be written in Christ’s time and 
the apostles’; now within the compass of that time, things 
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were brought to that state, that such a corruption was im- 
possible upon two accounts, upon account of the distance 
of places into which the Gospel was spread, and upon ac- 
count of the divisions that were so early fallen out among 
Christians. ; é 

First, Upon account of the distance of places whereinto, 
in the first century of years, the Gospel was spread. ‘That 
is, into a vast part of Asia, and some considerable parts of 
Africa and Europe; some think into Britain itself, into 
our land. There are not very improbable grounds of 
conjecture, that it was so, even within the compass of 
Paul’s own age. That made it impossible there could 
be any designed corruption or alteration in the writings 
of the New Testament; so considerable a number of 
men at such a distance from one another, could not 
agree to make such an alteration; and if they could not 
agree in it, one part must remonstrate against the other. 
And 

Secondly, The divisions that so early appeared in the 
Christian church made it likewise impossible. That pas- 
sage of the apostle, (it may be,) is not greatly enough pon- 
dered according to the weightiness of the expression, that 
there must be heresies, there should be heresies, there must 
be heresies. This great use that hath been of the divisions 
in Christian churches is not (it may be) considered as it 
should be by many. But nothing can carry a clearer evi- 
dence and demonstration with it,than that, because of 
those divisions, any depravation of the said records, (that is, 
any material, general, successful, continued depravation,) 
is altogether impossible: because the one party would be 
continually declaiming and crying out against the other; 
and then how soon would it.be espied? So for that par- 
ticular instance, 1 John v. 7. “ There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.” ‘It is true it hath been 
found to be wanting in some few copies; and what an 
outery was against it in the Christian church? So that if 
that alteration was made by the design of the Arians, (and 
if it were by any design at all, it must be by their design,) 
the very supposal of it brings the greatest blot upon them 
and their cause, that could be imagined; it being very 
plain that it was to be found in equally ancient copies. 
But it seems more likely, it was never left out by design 
at all. But because the matter at the beginning of the 8th 
verse was just the same with that of the beginning of the 
7th verse, a more negligent transcriber, having hiseye on 
the beginning of the 8th verse, might write on, and slip 
over, merely casually, the whole 7th verse. This being 
more likely that a verse, beginning as the following verse 
does, and ending like it, should be left out, than that a 
verse more than ought should be put in. And thus the 
design of making such an alteration would be defeated 
upon the attempt; so that upon that consideration it is 
altogether impossible that there should be any alteration 
at all. And therefore that this be stuck to, that there is no 
designed alteration in these books, and so can have been 
no material alteration in them. 

It is true that in translations, persons have laboured to 
serve their own purposes, by translating this way and that, 
as they thought fit. But for alteration of copies, that is 
what never entered into the mind of any body to attempt ; 
which is a thing so easily spied out, that nothing is more 
so; and so must needs blast and disserve the cause and 
interest of that party it was designed to serve, and there- 
fore could never be. And the impossibility of any such 
alteration, it is easy for any man that useth his understand- 
ing, to apprehend from a familiar instance. And thus, do 
but take any one people that are under the same govern- 
ment, and that have their laws by which they are govern- 
ed digested into some system or other; as for instance, 
our statute book; why suppose any ill-minded men in the 
nation should have a design to corrupt and alter the sta- 
tute book; every one would see it to be impossible. 
Which way should they go to work to impose a false sta- 
tute book upon‘a nation, wherein every man’s right and 
property is concerned ? Andif any such should have such 
a design, they would soon give it up, as finding it impos- 
sible, and a thing not to be done, and therefore a vain 
thing to attempt. But the difficulty is a thousand times 
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greater, of making any designed alteration of these sacred 
books and records, that are spread so unspeakably further 
than a nation, and wherein the concernments of all that 
have them in their hands are recorded, not temporal only, 
but eternal. Here is their all for eternity, and another 
world: so that it must be altogether impossible that there 
could have been such a thing effected; and therefore it is 
the most unlikely thing, that such a matter should ever be 
attempted. And then, I say, if there be that plain evidence, 
that for that reason, these books must be the same, that they 
cannot have been altered with design, and consequently 
not materially, then it were the most unreasonable thing 
in all the world, to expect, that God should confirm it to 
us otherwise than he hath done, or that the nature of the 
thing doth admit of : because otherwise, there must have 
been miracles wrought for every one to see, and take no- 
tice of: nay, that would altogether lose the usefulness and 
significancy of miracles themselves, because it would make 
miracles so common in suchacase. If every man must 
have a miracle to prove to him, this is God’s book, it 
woald take off that particular thing for which they are only 
significant with men, that is, because they are rare and 
extraordinary things ; and then they would cease to beso. 
It might as well be expected that every man should have 
a Bible reached him down by an invisible hand from 
heaven, as that there should be a miracle‘wrought to prove 
to him, that this was the same book that was so and so 
confirmed and sealed in our Saviour’s and his apostles’ 
time. And therefore I reckon, that upon the grounds 
that have been laid, it is very plain, both that these books 
that were extant under the name of Scripture, in our 
Saviour’s and his apostles’ time, were of divine authority ; 
and that the books that we now have in our hands, are 
the same with those books, and therefore are of divine 
authority. 


LECTURE IX.* 


Now what we shall further say, as to the two things laid 
down before, will be to answer an objection which possibly 
may arise in the minds of some: to wit, : 

That this way of being ascertained of the divinity first, 
and then, secondly, concerning the identity and sameness 
still of these books, doth seem to resolve our faith, at 
length, into a human testimony, and so, at length, to make 
only a human faith. That is, that all rests upon this—that 
we have been truly told, and by such as lived before us in 
the world, that there were such books in their time, and 
we are led by testimony in following ages, to collect that 
these are the same books. Is not this (may some say) to 
resalve our faith into a human testimony, and so to make 
itonly a human faith? Jn answer to this I have séveral 
things to say, 

1. That it is very plain, that a human testimony must 
be depended upon aliguatenus, some way or other, in 
reference to all the concernments of religion. ‘That is a 
point out of doubt, some dependance there must be 
upon human testimony. Suppose a preacher came among 
a company of illiterate men, men that could never so 
much as read; or if anv of them were so, (which is a 
thing not unusual in Christian congregations,) and he 
takes a text, and produces (it may be) many more 
parallel ones out of the Bible for the doctrines which he 
preacheth; how can these men know that this is a Bible 
he preacheth out of, but by a human testimony ? And 
even for those that can read, they must depend upon a 
human testimony, that what they read isa true translation : 
supposing them not to be learned themselves in, or not 
having opportunity to consult, the originals, they must 
depend upon the testimony of the learned, who~ have 
viewed those books in the original, such as lexicogra- 
phers and the like, for the true signification and transla- 
tion of the words they read. This therefore is plain and 
out of question, that some use there must be of a human 
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Andla 

2. It is no more strange that God should state our case, 
so.as to oblige us to some dependence upon human testi- 
mony, than that he should state it so as we must havea 
necessary dependence upon our own sense. ‘We are told 
that ‘“ faith comes by hearing ;” we can have no ordinary 
way to come to the knowledge of the things contained in 
these books, but by the use of our eyes, and the use of our 
ears. And I could fain know why there should be a great- 
er sacredness in these organs of our own, than in those of 
other men. Why should mine eye or earbe thought a 
more sacred thing than the voice ortongue of another 
man? And again, 

3. It is one thing to use a human testimony, in a case 
wherein God hath ordained and appointed to do it, and 
another thing to do it besides or against his ordination 
and appointment. Here we are to distinguish between 
matters of fact and matters of right. We are to make use 
of the testimony of men, even by God's own appointment, 
in reference to matters of fact; to inform us only of mere 
matter of fact. This is an institution of God. “It is 
written in your law (saith our Saviour) that the testimony 
of two or three witnesses-is true.” “I come unto you in 
the mouth of two or more witnesses,” saith the apostle, 
“and in the mouth of two or three witnesses, shall every 
word be established.” This is a divine ordination: it is 
not an arbitrary thing taken up by men at random, and of 
their own choice and pleasure; but it is God’s stated me- 
dium and way, wherein he hath appointed, that persons 
are to be informed concerning matters of fact, which they 
are concerned to know, and of which they have not the 
immediate knowledge themselves. “It is written in your 
law (saith Christ to the Jews) that the testimony of two 
men is true.” What law was that? It was the divine 
law. God hath enacted, that the testimony of a competent 
number of witnesses should be relied upon, to assure us 
of the truth of those matters of fact, that they do testify ; 
and you do well know, that upon this ground (So material 
a thing this is) depends all the administration of justice 
throughout the world. Otherwise, no judge would deter- 
mine in reference to any case, which came not under the 
sight of his own eye, or whereof he was an ear-witness. 
And so this would subyert the very foundations of all hu- 
man society. There could be no such thing as human so- 
ciety in the world upon these terms; and therefore we must 
look upon this as a holy, wise constitution of the great Ru- 
ler of this world, who hath ordained and appointed, that in 
reference to such matters of fact, as we are concerned to 
have the knowledge of, and have not the immediate know- 
ledge of ourselves, we are to depend upon the testimony of 
others. And this is not an arbitrary thing that we take up 
-of ourselves, but a thing that the wisdom of Heaven hath 
constituted and set for the.preserving of common order 
here, among men in this world. And, 

4, The difference is unspeakably great, between relying 
upon men’s testimony; as to mere matters of fact; and re- 
lying upon it, as to matters of right. We may have a differ- 
ence upon the authority of one or two credible witnesses, 
reporting to us such matters of fact, when as to which is 
right and wrong, we will have no dependence upon them 
at all. As now suppose any of you receive a letter from 
some person of very great authority and quality, and for 
whom you have great deference and duty, this letter comes 
to you by the hands of a footman; do you pay a defer- 
ence to the man, in believing what is contained in the 
letter? . No, all the belief of what is contained in the 
letter, is resolved into the authority of him that wrote it, 
and from whom it comes. Only you may look upon this 
asa fit medium to convey it to you; and you rely (if there 
be occasion to do so much) no more upon the footman, 
as to matter of fact, but that he received this letter from 
his lord or master to deliver to you; but his testimony 
hath no influence upon the contents of this letter, one way 
or other. ~ - 


igstimony in reference to the concernments of religion. 
? 


And this therefore leads you sufficiently to understand 


how to answer yourselves, if any should further inquire— 
Pray how doth this differ from the notion that runs among 
them of the Romish church, that is, that we are beholden 
to their pray ee the Scriptures we have, and for our 
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Christianity, and for allthat we have any knowledge of in 
the things of God and religion ?—Why, it differs the 
most that can be. ‘ For, 

(1.) The -papists do not only claim to be witnesses in 
the case, but they claim to be the only witnesses: which 
they most pretencelessly and injuriously assume to them- 
selves: for we donotrely upon them as the sole witnesses, 
nor as witnesses at all, but only as they join and fall in 
with the concurrent testimony of the rest of the Christian 
churches, that have the same books among them that we 
have. We are no more beholden to them, than we are to 
other Christians. ‘Nor, ; 

(2.) Do we rely barely upon the testimony of Christian 
churches, as to the matters of fact contained in these books, 
but we rely upon the concurrent testimony of the rest of 
the world, Jews and pagans themselves, as to the truth of 
matters of fact, yen we need to be informed about, in 
the matters of our religion. The papists do engross to 
themselves to be the only witnesses, most falsely, and 
without the least colour of pretence. But we reckon the 
testimony of an enemy, an avowed, professed enemy, is of 
the greatest strength in such a case imaginable, That is 
the testimony we have from the Jews, and the testimony 
we have from the pagans, of matters of fact, when the 
matter of fact is against, plainly against them. ‘This we 
think we havea great deal of reason to lay much stress and 
weight upon. Now it is very plain as to mere matters of 
fact, pagans themselves have owned the truth of those 
matters of fact, upon which the Christian doth depend : to 
wit, the wonderful works wrought by our Saviour and his 
apostles to prove the doctrines that they preached, and 
that are contained in these books. Pagans do not deny 
these matters of fact, we have them in divers of their own 
writings. For as to those miracles wrought by Christ, in 
his own time, to prove the truth of Christianity, (which 
was done on purpose that they might know that Jesus was 
the Son of God; that men might believe this, and that 
by believing it, might have life through his name,) Cel- 
sus, that great enemy of the Christian religion, never goes 
about to deny the matter of fact: he knew that would be 
vain; all the world knew the truth of the matter of fact ; 
only he takes a great deal of pains to show how it was pos- 
sible that such things might be done by other invisible 
powers. Just the same conceit that the Jews had among 
themselves, when they tell our Saviour, that he cast out 
devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. That is, they 
did suppose the devil to have fallen out with himself, and 
that all bis business was industriously to destroy his own 
kingdom. Indeed, the greatest and most momentous mat- 
ters of fact, by which Christianity was confirmed at first, 
are freely granted by the most considerable pagans. We 
find in their writings, an acknowledgment of those things 
that filled the world with so much wonder, and they la- 
bour partly to turn off all by referring the great wonders 
to other causes and agents ; and partly by pretending; that 
as strange things have been wrought by their own hands: 
as the setting up of Apollonius Tyanzeus, that great ma- 
gician; whereas, the disparity is so great that nothing is 
more so, nor can be to any, who consider, that those tricks 
wrought by him, were easily detected of fraud and im- 
posture, and were pretended to be wrought to no consider- 
able purpose. But the others were frequent and often re- 
peated, and in common sight, and without any design of 
hiding; so as that when men that have been concerned 
have canvassed and searched as much as possible, to know 
whether they were true or no, the light hath shone into 
their faces, and they have been forced to yield and own 
that a great and notable work hath been done, ‘‘and we 
cannot deny it.” And with great dread and consternation 
they beheld the world running after Christ and his apos- 
tles, these works carrying so great a light in them, that 
were wrought for that design. And, 

(3.) There is this difference besides, in what the papists 
do arrogate to themselves about this matter of testifying, 
from what we admit and assert; that is, that they assume 
to themselves the making of doctrines that shall be of 
equal authority with these books. And one of their greatest 
men among them, is known to have used that blasphemous 
saying, that this book hath no more of authority, than 
ZAXsop’s fables, other than what it hath derived from their 
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church. And if it were not for the authority it fetcheth 
from their church, it were no more to be regarded than 
ZEsop’s fables: which is so great an insolence, that indeed 
one would wonder (but that Divine patience will magnify 
itself till the time of taking vengeance upon that apostate 
church come) that a thunderbolt from heaven should not 
have vindicated such a blasphemy, with all things else that 
are of the same piece among them, and carry the same 1m- 
port and signification : for we know they take upon them 
to say and unsay, to do and undo, to maim and mangle 
this book, and set up contrary institutions to it; as 1s par- 
ticularly known in that great ordinance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper. And then, 

(4.) As to the pasianes of being mere witnesses of matter 
of fact, there they have proved themselves false and un- 
faithful ; that is, in foisting in the apocryphal books into 
the canon of the Scripture, against the authority both. of 
the Jewish church and the ancient church, as the world 
may judge at this day that read them. 

So that there is no parity at all in these two cases, the 
relying by God’s institution and appointment upon a hu- 
man testimony, but as a medium to convey and transmit 
to us our knowledge of bare matter of fact, and their as- 
suming to themselves to be the only one to be relied upon, 
not only as to matter of fact, but as to the authority by 
which right and wrong, and the truth and falsehood of 
doctrine, are to be finally decided and judged of. And 
thus far then we think, that the way of proving the same- 
ness of these books with those that bore the character of 
sacred books, or books of divine~authority, is altogether 
unexceptionable, and so strong, as that there can lie nothing 
against it to the common reason and understanding of men, 
when we have such a way of being assured of this matter, 
as must be convictive to any that do allow themselves the 
liberty and use of their understandings. And it would be 
a very foolish expectation, to think that God should gratify 
the fanciful curiosities of men, by working wonders among 
them continually and repeatedly to no purpose. 

Upon all this I shall superadd some considerations that 
may give strength to all that hath been said before. As, 

1. By common consent of all mankind, some divine re- 
velation or other is necessary to the ends of religion, be- 
sides mere natural light. We do not find or read of any 
sort of people under heaven that have pretended to any 
thing of religion, but have likewise also pretended to some- 
what or other of divine revelation, besides what was na- 
tural and common to men as men, as necessary for the con- 
duct of the affairs of religion, or for which such a thing as 
religion was to be kept on foot in the world, Look back 
amongst any sort of people, as to the most ancient accounts 
we have in the world of any thing of religion, and we 
shall find it so: as for instance, if we go to the Egyptians of 
old, the Pheenicians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Gre- 
cians, the Romans, the ancient Gauls and Britons; nay, 
if we carry it as far as China, for such accounts as we 
have of their religion and what it hath been for some 
hundreds of years past, nay, and some thousands of years 
backwards. All these people have pretended to somewhat 
of divine revelation, over and besides natural light; none 
of them but have had those among them whom they al- 
ways took to be inspiredpersons. I am not considering 
now, whether their pretensions be right or wrong, true or 
false, but all have agreed in this sentiment, that there did 
need some other revelation besides the light af’ nature, in 
order to the ends and purposes of religion. They always 
had some sacred peas among them. Their priests, their 
magi, gymnosophists, their brahmins, their bards, their 
druids, whom they always took for inspired persons; and 
received dictates and directions from them still in refer- 
ence to matters of religion; yea, and in reference to other 
matters too, as so many inspired persons: thus still by their 
own confession, owning mere natural light insufficient for 
the purposes of religion. Famous it is, (besides all that 
hath been intimated before,) concerning those several sorts 
of sacred persons, that the several nations had amongst 
them, that when Numa began to settle religion at Rome, 
in the first forming of that people he pretended to have all 
his directions from his pe es Egeria, whom he conver- 
sed and met with in the woods, and consulted of those af- 
fairs from time to time. And the people of the Chinese 
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are reckoned to have all their methods of religion and all 
their notions of it from that Confucius, for whom they 
have the greatest veneration, that ever any people could 
be supposed to have of one as an inspired person; so as 
that deference was never paid by the Turks to their Ma- 
homet, whicli is paid by these Chinese to their Confucius, 
whom they had their religion from, at least one thousand 
years before ever the other was known in the world. 

Now this, to me, is a very great thing, that by the com- 
mon consent of mankind in all the known and noted na- 
tions of which we have any record or notices among us, 
they should pretend constantly to somewhat or other of 
divine revelation, in reference to the affairs of religion ; 
thereby giving us, as the common sentiment of mankind, 
that mere natural light was not enough, but some divine 
revelation was further to be superadded, for the conduct 
and management of the affairs of religion in the world. 
And to that is to be added, 

2. That as this would be arguwmentum ad hominem, (it 
being the common sentiment of mankind,) so it is very 
apparent from the nature of the thing, that really and truly 
itis a matter of plain necessity in itself, that there be some 
superadded revelation to the mere light of nature. For 
notwithstanding the pretence of it, (that pretence of it to 
be sure, can never do the business or answer the end for 
which the thing itself is necessary,) yet it is plain, that the 
very thing, thatis, areal and divine revelation, is necessa- 
ry over and besides mere natural light, as that lies now so 
much corrupted, depraved, and obscured, among the sons 
of men, if you do but. consider into how miserable delu- 
sions men have generally fallen, where such a real divine 
revelation was wanting, in reference to the greatest and 
most important things of religion. As what can we-sup- 
pose greater or of more importance to religion than these 
two, the object of it, and the end of 11? The object of it 
is the God we are to worship, and the end of it is the fe- 
licity that we are to design and aim at in all the exercises 
of that worship, and in the whole course of our religion. 
Wherethere is not a real divine revelation, what monstrous 
conceits have been taken up concerning the object of reli- 
gion! The polytheism of the gentile and pagan world, is 
a plain and pregnant proof what a necessity there was 
that over and besides the mere light of nafure, God should 
reveal himself as the peculiar and sole object of religion, 
according to what he is in himself. For though it be true 
indeed, that many of the wisest philosophers among the 
pagans have had right sentiments of the one Deity, the 
supreme Numen, God ; yet for the generality of the people, 
how much otherwise hath it been! And with whom these 
wiser men have been forced to comply and fall in, tempo- 
rizing with them whose own wicked and gross conceptions 
have'led them to Worship for deities, the sun, moon, and 
stars; or heroes, the souls of men departed from among 
them; and sometimes to come so low as to worship dogs 
and cats, weasels, apes, serpents, onions, leeks and garlic, 
fountains and rivers, and the like, for gods. So apparent 
need was there for a divine revelation to inform men about 
the object of their worship, above that light that is common 
tomen as men. And then as concerning the end of reli- 
gion, felicity, the great diversity of opinions among the 

agans, (and even the wiser of them,) no less than two 

undred eighty and eight, about the swmmum bonwm, chief 
good, shows how great need there is of a particular ‘divine 
direction, as to what that is which we are to design for 
Site es as our final and eternal felicity. To these I 
add, ? 

3. That supposing the necessity of a divine revelation 
about matters that relate to religion and our future bless- 
edness, it must some time or other have become necessary 
that it should be a written revelation, put into writing upon 
record. Some time Isay, I do not say always, necessary. 
It.is plain it must be less necessary in former ages of the 
world, when by reason of the vast longevity and length of 
life, about three or four persons might see through two 
thousand years .and upwards, and so give an account but 
by three or four hands, of the most material and important 
things, that were of common concernment for men, as 
such, to know about the beginning of the world and the 
like. And no doubt there was great care taken to preserve 
the memory of what was necessary to be known, by monu- 
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ments and the like, as Seth’s pillars were, of which Jose- 
phus gives a particular account in his time. But I sup- 
pose there were only oral traditions, for that time, passing 
from hand to hand; and*that of things of so apparent 
common importance and necessity, that none can imagine 
but if the persons were persons of tolerable prudence, (and 
we have no reason but to apprehend they were persons of 
great prudence, some at least that were more especially 
concerned, as Adam himself, Enoch, Noah, and Shem,) 
there could not but have been very distinct accounts trans- 
mitted from such hands, of what was necessary to be known 
concerning the original of the world, and what the pleasure 
of him that made it was, concerning the affairs of his wor- 
ship in those days. And we may easily apprehend our- 
selves if, in any family among us, any thing of great con- 
cernment to the nation, (much more to all mankind,) should 
have come tothe notice of an ancestor of ours; as, sup- 
pose any of you could say, ‘“‘ My grandfather or my great- 
grandfather had certain notices, some way or other, con- 
veyed to him of such and such matters of fact, of the great- 
est importance imaginable to the whole nation;” do you 
think that that would be forgotten in three or four ages in 
that family ? And as little supposable is it, that in three 
or four ages of so long a duration, all that concerned the 
original of the world, and revealed will of its Creator, how 
men ought to live, and order their course in the world, 
would be forgotten. 

But afterwards, when the lives of men grew shorter, it is 
most apparent, there was a necessity that such things as 
were most requisite to be known, and were of most.com- 
mon use, should be digested into records in writing. And 
so we find first, the books of Moses written ; and after- 
wards, there was an addition of more and more made, as 
God thought fit, in following ages, till the fulness of time, 
when we have the clearest light of an entire Gospel.reve- 
lation handed to us from our Lord himself, who came from 
the bosom of his Father to reveal and make him known, 
and his whole mind and will to men. And indeed, for 
them that would substitute tradition, and particularly that 
of oral tradition, in the room of this sacred written rule, 
they do it with the greatest absurdity that can be imagined: 
and indeed with the greatest immodesty, in them that now- 
a-days pretend toit. It is true, we read the apostle did 
take order with Timothy that some particular things which 
he had seen and taken notice of, and heard from him, he 
should commit to faithful men that might be able to teach 
and instruct others. There were many useful things that 
were not presently put into writing. But as for these men, 
under the notion of faithful witnesses, they have the least 
reason of any men in the world to lay claim to that office 
and dignity, of being the conveyancers to us of. the things 
that concern us, in reference to our salvation and our eter- 
nal well-being: for when they take upon them to be au- 
thors, they cannot be looked upon to have done the part 
of faithful witnesses. How strangely have they innovated 
upon that religion which they boast to have been the con- 
veyers of to us! How much another thing have they made 
it, to what it was, in doctrinals and worship, and even in 
reference to the affairs of common conversation itself! So 
that we may see, even by the insolency of this pretence of 
theirs, enough to assure us of the necessity of such a writ- 
ten rule to resort unto. And indeed, in what case had the 
Christian religion been at this day, and the professors of it 
in the world, if we had not had this written rule in our 
hands, to correct and discover plainly wherein they have 
prevaricated and corrupted the Christian religion ? Sothat 
we may seek Christianity in the Christian world, as was 
said of old concerning the city of Samium, it was so alter- 
ed that Samium was to be sought in Samium itself; so 
we would still be to seek Christianity among Christians, 
if we had not these records to set us right, and let us know 
what Christian religion was at first, — : 

And upon the whole matter, as to those that would so 
officiously substitute their traditions in the room of the 
clear light of this written word, it is much a like case as 
if any of you should fall in with one travelling on the way, 
and he offers himself to be your companion and guide, 
and tells you that you have eyes that you make-use of in 
choosing your way, but these eyes are only troublesome to 
you, they represent to you diversities of objects that draw 
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this way and that, so that you cannot mind your path. 
‘‘ And pray (saith he) let me put out those eyes of yours, 
and submit yourself to my conduct ,” and all that he may 
guide you into a pit. Or a like case it would be, as if you 
should have writings in your hands, any of you, that were 
ancient, and did concern the title to an estate of yours from 
ages past, and one should say to you, ‘‘ These writings 
have’a great deal of obscurity in them, pray let me have 
these writings and dispose of them as I see good, and you 
need not doubt but that there will be witnesses enough to 
prove your title if there be occasion; and youdo not need 
to question but I will take care to defend you and make 
out your title ;” and to think to rob you of them by such 
a fraudulent artifice. Just thus would they deal with us 
about the sacred records, in which our all for eternal life 
do lie. But very plain it is upon all these grounds, that 
it was necessary there should be somewhat of divine reve- 
lation superadded to mere natural light; and was also 
necessary, some time, that it should be a written one. 

4, Supposing this, that it is necessary there should be a 
written revelation of the mind of God, about matters that 
do concern our present religion and future felicity, then 
we have none at all extant in the world that can come in 
any plausible competition with this book, unless you will 
bring the Mahometan Alcoran into competition with it. 
Nothing else doth pretend to be a rule of faith and light to 
men. And for that Alcoran, (besides what it hath bor- 
rowed, or stolen, rather, from the Bible,) it is a book full of 
so gross absurdities, that they who have but common sense, 
would soon discern the difference between'them ; and how 
little of pretence there could be to bring that into competi- 
tion with this, much less to carry it against this upon such 
a comparison. There are things in it so manifestly con- 
trary to the common light and,reason of men, as there 
would be ground enough for a most contemptuous rejection 
of it upon that score :. such as its asserting the corporeity 
of the Divine nature; and thatthe felicity of the future state 
in the other world doth: consist only in bodily pleasures 
and the like; things manifestly refutable by common 
natural light. And besides the contradiction that there is 
to the common reason of men in so great things as these, 
it is made up of contradictions and repugnancies to itself. 
For it doth say even that concerning him, upon whom, 
you know, our great hopes depend, which it doth, in the 
most substantial things, afterwards gainsay and contradict; 
for it owns him to be a great anda holy prophet, sent by 
God into this world. But if their religion should be true, 
he must be the falsest prophet (one of them) that ever was 
upon the face of the earth, or that ever pretended to pro- 
phecy ; for did not he avow and give himself out to be the 
Son of God? If he were a true prophet he did truly say 
this, that he was the Son of God, and that he and his 
Father were one: and if he werea true prophet he did truly 
say this also, that the religion he taught, and the professors 
of it, should continue, and he with them, to the end of the 
world; and then the Mahometan religion was never to 
subvert and root out the Christian. 

It is plain therefore, that nothing under the name of a 
divine revelation can with any the least plausibleness be 
brought into competition with this book. And therefore, 
if a divine revelation were necessary, and a written reve- 
lation were necessary, this must be it, and there can be no 
other. It is true indeed, some enthusiastical persons have 
pretended to inspiration asto this or that particular thing ; 
but none have undertaken to pretend, that they are so in- 
spired of God as to give a full, particular, perfect system 
and model, of all that is to be believed and done, in refer- 
ence to worship and religion. So that this book hath really 
no plausible pretender or competitor against it. e? 

5. Whereas, it doth pretend and avow itself to be divine, 
and of divine original; it hath those inimitable characters 
of divinity upon it, which most plainly justify that pre- 
tence ; I shall, before I instance, only forelay this—That 
we must consider, when we would make a judgment upon 
this thing, whether this thing be a God-like thing, yea or 
no, and carries visible characters of divinity stamped upon 
it, we are, in making our judgment about this matter, to 
consider, not barely what is spoken or contained in this 
book, but also to whom such things are spoken, whose 
use this book was designed to serve and what use it was 
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intended for. We are not to consider, in this case, how j sented to be the immediate Speaker, himself making this 


God should speak if he were to publish an edict, or make 
an oration from the throne of glory to the innumerable 
company of angels, those glorious creatures that surround 
him above. That is none of the case that we are to con- 
sider. But we are to consider how we would expect him 
to speak, or how he would direct things to be written, that 
were intended for all sorts of men, here in this world, from 
the highest to the lowest, of all capacities and of all con- 
ditions, that have any exercise of reason and understand- 
ing. We are not to expect that one sort of Bible should 
have been written for learned men, and another for un- 
learned ; or that one sort of Bible was written for citizens 
and another for country people; but we are to suppose that 
there was to be a book written that should suit the capaci- 
ties of all sorts of persons from the highest to the lowest. 
And what could have been more God-like, more suitable 
to his wisdom and goodness, and more agreeable to the 
capacity and necessity of men in general, than what we 
have here in this bock ? And consider the use that it was 
to serve, what it was indeed to be written for. It was for 
the saving of miserable creatures that were in a lost, pe- 
rishing state. It was never intended that such a book 
should be written, only to please men’s fancies, or gratify 
their humours, or tickle their ears. It was intended for 
saving lost, miserable souls from perishing for ever; and 
those of all sorts, of all capacities, from the highest to the 
lowest; and so nothing could have been imagined more 
worthy of God, than the composure of this Book, for such 
ersons and. for such uses. And now to particularize a 
ittle, as to such divine characters which are conspicuous 
in it, and which I call inimitable, that could have proceed- 
ed from none but a divine Author,— As, 

(1.) The majesty of the style: How great, how august 
and God-like it is! in the whole of it; take it entirely in 
the whole frame, and nothing could appear, in respect to 
the style, more majestic or more worthy of God. Though 
the case must be considered with a diversity, that is, that 
he did make use of human penmen, and it is never to be 
supposed, that he should direct every word and. every 
phrase by an extraordinary immediate inspiration: for 
then it were impossible there should have been a diversity 
of style, but all the parts must have been in one and the 
same style. But there was that influx of the Divine Spirit 
that did most certainly guide the writers, as to all the sub- 
stance of what was to be written and recorded by them; 
which did attemper itself tothe natural genius of those that 
were made use of as the penmen, so that the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, received by such and such men, 
of such and such a constitution, temper, and genius, comes 
to be diversified in that manner, as if one comes to pour 
a quantity of water into such and such a particular vessel, 
the water in its form will resemble the figure of the vessel ; 
if the vessel be round, the water falls into a round figure ; 
if the vessel be square, the water is formed into that figure 
unavoidably. And so the same communication of the 
Holy Ghost, being poured into such a vessel as this or that 
man was, comes to be accordingly diversified. That very 
communication to such a one as Isaiah, for instance, re- 
ceives one sort of figure there, and a communication to 
such a one as Micah, receives another figure there ; when 
yet all these communications are from one and the same 
Fountain, and serve for one and the same common purpose. 
And indeed, upon the whole, it doth appear, that the great- 
ness of the way of speaking it, doth so suit the majesty of 
God as nothing could do more, when men have come forth 
and spoken and written in the name of the Lord; and 
have from time to time pronounced, ‘t Thus saith the 
Lord ;” and when they have been directed to personate 
God, “I am the Lord; do so, and so. I am the Lord ;” 
this is so becoming the greatness, the grandeur of the Au- 
thor of this book, that it is not a supposable thing that 
there should be any, that would assume the confidenee, in 
reference to things of this nature, to take upon them at such 
arate; that is, comparing the confidence of such a pre- 
tence with the matter that is spoken of; and nothing is 
more evident than that tnis is agreeable to God only, or to 
one immediately directed by God only, and none else. 
And upon what was noted to you concerning the difference 
of styles, for such parts of this book wherein God is repre- 





use of man, it is evident in such cases, when he hath ap- 
peared more immediately as the Author of what was said, 
nothing beneath God can be supposed to have spoken like 
him. As now to instance, there is that song called the 
song of Moses in the 32nd of Deuteronomy ; God doth give 
immediate directions to publish the words of such a song 
to this people, and to keep it as a record among them. It 
seems most likely that every word there was dictated 
immediately by God himself. And who did ever read any 
thing so great and so august as the words of that song 
are? And so when we find God immediately speaking 
to Job, in some of the latter chapters of. that book, Who 
cam imitate the majesty of what is said? which is there 
spoken unto him, when God speaketh to him himself out 
of the whirlwind. And, ; 

(2.) Consider the sublimity of the matter : How mighty, 
great things are contained in this book! As in that Hosea 
viii. 12. “I have written unto them the great things of my 
law.” To take such a summary as that, 1 Tim. iti. 16. 
“ Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness ; 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” How mighty things are 
these, of how sublime a nature! And these make the 
principal contents-of this book. And then, 

(3.) Do but consider again, the comprehensiveness of 
this sacred volume, of how vast extent it is. And what 
mind, but the mind of God, could have comprehended and 
collected together so great a variely of things as we find in 
this book? So as that nothing can be pretended to be 
wanting; not one thing can be so much as alleged is 
wanting that is requisite to be put into such a book, to 
serve the end it pretends to serve, and that it avows itself 
to be designed for. Things that suit all states of men from 
the highest to the lowest, all ages and each sex. -Things 
we have that make up the system of what we are to believe, 
and things that compose and make up the system of 
what we are to do, and what makes up the system for us 
of what we are to desire. Do but look to the credenda, 
and the agenda, and the petenda or speranda; where we 
may have the collected digesta of the one kind and the 
other; and who-can pretend any thing to be wanting here ? 
The comprehensiveness of this book speaks the divinity of 
it, having that in it which suits every case and every pur- 
pose for which such a book can be desirable, or can be 
pretended to be so. And then, 

(4.) Consider too, its correspondency to the spirit of 
man, which it was designed torectity and set right, and be 
a measure unto, if you look upon the spirit of man under a 
threefold capacity. That is, look upon it as merely rational, 
or look upon it as corrupt and depraved, or look upon it 
as regenerate and renewed ; and the contents of this book 
do most admirably: suit it every way. Look upon it as 
merely rational, and nothing so adequate to the mind and 
reason of a man; so as that, though things in it there are 
indeed, that the reason of man could not have found out; 
there is nothing in it which the reason of man would not 
approve, being represented and laid before it. If we con- 
sider the condition of man as corrupt, what delineations 
have we of the corrupt frame and temper of the spirit of 
man in this state! And nothing, to me, is a greater argu- 
ment ofthe truth of our religion in general, than to findsuch 
exact descriptions of the state of man, suiting the temper 
in which he is now to be found upon the original deprava- 
tion in all his conditions in this world. So that just sucha 
thing as a carnal man was, and was represented to have 
been, five thousand years ago, just such a one he is now; 
all the imaginations of the thoughts of the heart of man 
are evil, and continually so. And when God looks down 
from heaven upon man, to understand who it is that seeks 
after God, there is none that is found doing good, no not 
one; none seeking after God; for that good must be 
chiefly meant: as if all the world did agree in that one 
common sense, to say unto God, “ Depart from us, we de- 
sire not the knowledge of thy ways: let not God molest 
or disturb us in our course.” Just so is the degenerate 
spirit and temper of man represented, and how true a re- 
presentation is it! And then look upon the spirit of man 
as renewed, and how lively a description is there of the 
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regenerate man, the renewed man! just so desiring after 
God, the living God, as this book doth express; there pla- 
cing its sole felicity and highest delight, there reposing its 
treasure, there placing the’study of the heart, to be sincere 
and upright in his sight; who but God could have made 
such a representation of man? And that I take to be a 
further consideration which shows the divinity of this 
book, even those most inimitable characters of its divine 
Author that are most conspicuous to every discerning eye. 
But I add, y 

(5.) The wonderful efficacy this word hath had upon the 
souls of men, from age to age. It hath shown itself to be 
“ the power of God, through faith, unto salvation.” ‘What 
multitudes has itsubdued! ‘This sword of the Spirit, and 
arrews taken from hence, how™‘ sharp have they been in 
the hearts of the King’s enemies,” by which multitudes 
have been thrown down and made subject ! what conquests 
hath it made! Though indeed there have been sad dark 
intervals : but no more but what have been foretold long 
ago, wherein the progress of the Christian interest and re- 
ligion should he slow and little; no other was to be ex- 
pected, according to what was long ago foretold of. But 
if you consider the vast increases that were within the first 
and second centuries, so that some of the ancients have 
taken notice, and one particularly, by way of apology, to 
the emperor that then was, “ we growso numerous,” Conith 
he,) “ that were it not for the peaceableness of our spirits 
and principles, you could not subsist in opposition to us. 
It were easy for us to overturn the empire: and were it 
possible for us to retire and draw from the world, the world 
would wonder at its own emptiness.” And Pliny writing 
to Trajan, another of their emperors, tells him, that rigor- 
ous and severe practices against the Christians were now 
altogether impracticable and might be dangerous: for he 
tells him, every where the way to the temples was over- 
grown with grass, and there were none 1o buy up their 
sacrifices, and there was no way in the world to keep 
peace in the empire, but to be very benign to the Christ- 
ians. And he did procure, by that epistle,a great suspen- 
sion of the rage, and cessation of the persecution, that was 
at that time. And then, all this was done, not by the 
power of arms, (as the Mahometan religion hath spread it- 
self in the world,) but only by the power of this very word, 
the doctrine of Christ; whereby it appears to be “ the 
wisdom of God and the powerof God.” Ihave discoursed 
to you at large before, of the strong and irrefragable evi- 
dence that is given to the truth of this book by the pro- 
phecies, and by the miracles we find recorded in it; the 
punctual predictions of the former, and the obsignations 
given to divine truth, given by divine power, in the latter. 
But this seal, set upon the souls of men by the sanctify- 
ing Spirit, (whereof this word hath been continually the 
instrument,) carries to seeing and discerning persons the 
greatest evidence imaginable init. It was the saying of 
Plato, that “‘ the world is God’s epistle to men; the charac- 
ters of his invisible power and goodness being so visible 
upon it.” And how raised would his thoughts have been, 
and how much transported would he have been beyond the 
transport in which he was on this occasion, if he had but 
known and viewed this divine and sacred book! But then, 
to find it again, copied out and transcribed in men’s hearts! 
*‘You are,” saith the apostle, “the epistle of Christ minis- 
tered by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of 
the living God; not in tables of stone, but in the fleshly 
tables of the heart,” 2 Cor. iii. 3. What a demonstration 
is here of the Divine Author that hath made work, even 
by his word, ufon the hearts and souls of men ? So as that 
the same apostle speaks in that, 2 Cor. xiii. 3. “Do you 
seek a ess of Christ speaking in me, which to you-ward 
is not weak, but mighty in you?’ ‘ Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith,” “ Do you seek a proof of 
Christ speaking by me?” See him in this book, and look 
into yourselves, such of you as have been converted and 
turned by my ministry; see if you be not Christ’s epistle. 
See if he hath not written out the greatest and most neces- 
sary things about him and his religion, out of this book 
into your own hearts. And I add, 

(6,) That the high complacency that the best men take 
in this book, must needs prove it to be divine to their own 
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sense, It is true, that there wants not rational evidence to 
demonstrate the divine authority or divinity of this book, 
to any that shall at leisure impartially consider the thing. 
But it is a far more lively proof that any one hath of this 
in himself and in his own soul, when he is made to taste, 
in the word, how gracious the Lord is, when he hath the 
presser relish of it in his own spirit: when he can say by 
lls Own experience, “ Oh, how sweet are thy words to my 
mouth, yea sweeter than honey to my taste!” when ‘it is 
to him a recreation to retire and set himself to think, and 
consider, and study upon these great and deep things of 
God; when once he comes to experience this, that the law 
of God is his delight, and that therein he can exercise him- 
self night and day. So it was, when much less was writ- 
ten of this book than what we now have. If David had 
seen all the writings of the New Testament, and of the pro- 
phets that succeeded himself, and had had the complete, 
entire volume in his hands that we have, with what trans- 
ports would he have spoken of the ravishing pleasures of 
this book! how delectable-a study must it have been to 
his soul! I hope (though it is much to be lamented in- 
deed that there are no more) there are many at this day 
that find it thus: ‘“‘ We approve it ourselves, in our own 
hearts; this must be, this cannot but be the divine word, 
it is So delectable, so refreshing to our souls.” And, 

(7.) Lastly, Take this by way of addition, the plain and 
manifest design it hath to make men holy and good, and 
consequently to make them blessed and happy at length, 
proves it to be divine. It hath manifestly this design, and 
can have no other. This is a thing that speaks itself to 
every conscience of man that doth consider, that is, that 
this book in the general composure of it hath a design to 
make men good and holy; and consequently to make 
them blessed and happy; and can have no other design. 
Every one must suppose that such a book as this came 
not by chance into the world; if not by chance, then it 
came by design; and if it came by design, then something 
or other must be designed in it. It doth serve this end 
manifestly, aims at this, to make men holy and pure, and 
fit them for heaven and a blessed eternity ; and it hath no 
other design, it aims-at nothing else. -~This then must be 
of God; this must either have been a divine revelation 
from God himself, (as it avows itself to be,) or it must be 
one of the most horrid forgeries that ever was contrived 
under heaven, ever since the creation of the world. But I 
would appeal to any man’s conscience, whether it is likely 
any one would be guilty of so audacious a wickedness, to 
entitle the holy God to be the Author of an imposture, for 
no other end than to make men holy and good 2? would men 
be so wicked as this, for no other end but to make the world 
good? Their own fact would fly in their faces. Here isa 
design to make the world holy and happy; and if the 
world were thus, as this book would make it, if it were 
suitable to it and the contents of it, if there were that love 
to God and Christ and our neighbours, that holiness, that 
righteousness upon earth that are expressed in, and de- 
signed to be promoted by, this book, what a blessed world 
were this! The very image and idea of heaven itself. But 
to think that men should be guilty of the greatest wicked- 
ness that ever was done under the sun, with so good a 
design, is the most inconsistent and unimaginable thing 
that can be. 

These considerations, superadded to what was largely 
spoken to before, I reckon will prove the matter out of 

loubt, (with all that impartially consider and weigh things,) 
that these Scriptures are of divine authority. 


LECTURE X.* 


Tuart which we have further yet to do upon this subject, 
is only to say somewhat by ‘way of answer to an objection 
or two; and then to conclude and shut up all in some 
use. 

Objection 1. Some such thought may possibly arise in 
‘the minds of some, that if these books be indeed of divine 
revelation in order to the salvation of souls, as you have 
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heard they are, it may seem strange that they have been 
confined to so little a part of the world, to so small a por- 
tion of mankind. As for the books of the Old Testament, 
while they only were in being, that they should be shut up 
in so narrow limits as Palestine, a very little, inconsidera- 
ble spot, compared with the rest of the world. In Judah, 
it was said, God was known, as being unknown to the rest 
of the world, Psalm Ixxvi. 1. And he gave his word to 
Jacob, and his statutes and judgments to Israel; and did 
not so to any nation, Psalm cxlvii. 19, 20. To the Jews 
were committed the oracles of God, as the apostle speaks, 
Rom. iii. 2, And afterwards, when Christianity came, in 
the fulness of time, to obtain in the world, how little a 
way, in comparison, did the Christian records reach, or 
have reached hitherto! According to common computa- 
tion, the world being divided into thirty parts, nineteen do 
yet remain totally paganish in the grossest sense, and the 
other eleven between Mahometans and Christians, and not 
above a sixth part of the world that are so much as Christ- 
ians in name, and of them how great a part have the Bible 
reserved and locked up from them, they not being permit- 
ted the use and knowledge of it! » All this may seem very 
strange, if we consider these Scriptures:as a divine reve- 
lation purposely vouchsafed in order to the salvation of the 
souls of men. 

Why in reference to this I shall offer you some conside- 
rations that I hope may not be unuseful. As, 

1. Suppose that there had been no saving design at all 
set on foot in reference to the apostate sons of men, but that 
they had been left under the same remediless condition 
with the apostate angels, what wrong had there been done? 
who could have had whereof to accuse the righteous Lord 
and sovereign Ruler of ‘all this world?) Why might not 
he have left all to sink without remedy or hope, into so 
deserved, yea, and a self-procured ruin? It is therefore 
apparently not a matter of right, but of free favour, if God 
afford any apt and suitable means in order to the saving 
of any. And what is not matter of right may surely be 
withheld without wrong. But, 

2. When upon the fall of Adam it pleased God so gra- 
ciously to reveal to him his saving design and the means 
of it by that eminent seed of the woman, whereof (though 
those words do carry but an obscure intimation, yet) un- 
doubtedly, he did not leave Adam ignorant of the meaning 
and intendment of them. And it is as little to be doubted 
but that Adam did transmit the knowledge of what he 
knew himself, in so important a matter, to his more imme- 
diate posterity. If then they had not been wanting to them- 
selves and their posterity, it must necessarily have been, 
that there would have been some sufficient knowledge of a 
Saviour diffused all the world over, wheresoever his pos- 
terity had spread itself. Butif men have herein been want- 
ing to themselves, is the holy merciful God to be charged 
with this? If some very bountiful person should confer 
some great estate, and settle it upon some particular family, 
and they embezzle and lose it, is this to be charged upon 
the bountiful benefactor? And again, 

3. Men did not only by their voluntary neglect lose the 
notices that were first thus given to Adam, concerning a 
Saviour, but they lost the very notions of God himself. So 
that by their own negligence and malignity, they gradually 
and universally sunk even into the grossest idolatry ; and 
so by this means, not only lost the opportunity that they 
had of knowing somewhat how man might have been saved 
out of his lost and lapsed estate, but they provoked Divine 
displeasure against them in the highest hepiee: And so 
their negligence herein is not only the natural means of 
their being without such knowledge as they otherwise 
would have had, but the provoking cause of God’s desert- 
ing the world in so great a measure, and so generally, as 
he hath deserted it. And thus doth the apostle plainly state 
the case, that because they have not been true to that light 
that was natural and common to them, did not follow the 
conduct, even of the notices of God that they had, there- 

- fore they have been abandoned and given up: “The wrath 
of God hath been revealed from heaven against the ungod- 
liness and unrightecusness of men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness.” What truth was that? or what men were 
these? It was natural truth, the natural knowledge of God, 
that men had as men; and this was the pagan world that 
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was here chiefly spoken of. And for that very reason, be- 
cause that which was to be known of God in them was so 
manifest to them, even the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world, his eternal power and Godhead, 
sufficiently to leave them without excuse; yet (as it after 
follows) they liking not to retain God in their knowledge, 
therefore he gave them up; as we see, Rom. i. 18, 28. 
Here is nothing but Nemesis, just punishment, and so no 
cause at all to complain of any injury done tomen. But, 

4, When yet it pleased God, in order to the revival ot 
the lost state of religion in the world, to form a peculiar 
people to himself, and there to set ma an eminent light (as 
it were) upon a candlestick, to vouchsafe an express reve- 
lation of himself to that people, and to commit to them 
his oracles, they were so committed to them, not to be con- 
fined and hid, but preserved and kept; and that thence, 
light might be transmitted all round about, which accord- 
ingly must of course (if men-had not been wanting to them- 
selves) have spread further and further. It was not from 
any divine appointment, but from the ill spirit that ruled 
amongst that ill people, and from the prejudice and negli- 
gence of their neighbours, that the light they had did not 
spread and extend further and further, and still further and 
further, to circulate from nation to nation. It proceeded 
(Isay) from the ill s ete that was among the Jews, who did 
envy to the rest of the world the knowledge of God, which 
now, for the present, was peculiar to them; and to the 
negligence and prejudice of the rest, that they looked after 
no such things. Of that ill spirit that ruled among the 
Jews, that is a sad instance, (which I have upon some other 
oecasion told you of,) that when there was one translation 
of the Old Testament by the seventy elders, enjoined to be 
made by Ptolemy, and they could not tell how to hinder it, 
they appointed a solemn fast universally wherever they had 
any thing at all to do, to lament that the knowledge of God 
should be so diffused amongst others; and go beyond their 
own bounds. Wherein, as they were guilty, no doubt, so 
the rest of the world were accessary too, by their negli- 
gence and disaffection to the true knowledge of God, to 
their own continuing ignorance. And further, 

5. That when the Christian records, the books of the 
New Testament, came to be added to those of the Old, how 
should it come to pass but only through the general ill 
temper of men, that Christian knowledge might not be as 
far extended as commerce was between nation and nation, 
kingdom and kingdom? Why might not that commodity 
have been carried as far as gold and silver and precious 
stones? the price whereof is far above all these, “‘ more 
precious than rubies,” or thousands of gold and silver. 
And (as I told you formerly) it was never to be expected 
God should do that by extraordinary means, that might 
have been done by ordinary. And this being the case, itis 
little to be expected that God (when men might so easily 
have transmitted such notices from nation to nation, and 
those that were of a greater distance, and might have 
heard more obscurely, of such and such things, might have 
inquired and sent and laboured to inform themselves) 
should give remedy to such an evil as this, by an extraor- 
dinary course ; and when in an ordinary way such know- 
ledge might have been conveyed from country to country, 
he should have sent an angel from kingdom to kingdom, 
and from nation to nation, to carry them Bibles. It might 
have been as well expected that, in Christian countries, 
where the Bible is come, but a great many persons being 
illiterate, and can make no use of it, an angel should be 
sent from house to house to teach their children to read. 
Again, . 

6. Where there hath been both a loss of that Christian 
knowledge that once did obtain, and those very records do 
(it may be) cease from some parts of the world where they 
have been, this is still to be imputed to the same cause, 
the carelessness and negligence of men about their own 
concernments, even about their greatest concernments, as 
we are told. It is true, that of latter days, in some parts 
of the world, where there have been thirty Christians for 
one pagan, there are now nearly thirty Mahometans for one 
Christian. Whence is this, but from the wilful degeneracy 
and revolt of those, amongst whom the Christian name was 
sometime professed? It would not have been imposed 
upon any, whether they would or no, to forego their religion, 
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and to let these sacred records cease from among them, 
and substitute a fetid, fulsome, ridiculous Alcoran in the 
room of them. We are not to charge upon God these 
gross negligences and wiekednesses of men. And again, 
- 7. Where these holy books are shut up from people, 
(as they are generally in the Romish church,) to what is 
that to be imputed, but to their own carelessness and indif- 
ferency and coldness in the concerns of their own souls 
and of the future state? This is a punishment, a just pu- 
nishment upon stupid besotted princes and people, that 
they would be so imposed upon; so absurdly and without 
pretence ; that their priests must lock up all from them, 
that so they might have the leading of them, the blind 
leading the blind into the ditch. We are to consider a 
penal hand in this, as is expressed, 2 Thess. ii. 11. that 
where the truth is not received in the love of it, there God, 
in judgment, should “send strong delusions that they should 
believe a lie, that they all might be damned.” “This is 
righteous and holy displeasure, and the act and effort of 
punitive justice for very gross and most provoking wick- 
edness, that a greater value hath not been had and ex- 
pressed of things so sacred, so precious, and of such con- 
cernment to men’s souls; that the greater part of the 
Christian world should suffer itself to be so grossly im- 
posed upon, and cheated out of the very things wherein 
their very salvation is concerned. Their wickedness in 
this, did punish itself.- And God hath most righteously 
permitted it to be so, And then, 

8. That according to human measures, and even amongst 
ourselves, the government is not concerned whenlaws are 
made, to provide that every particular person should have 
the particular knowledge of them. Such laws as are of 
common concernment men are obliged, under penalties, to 
observe ; they are to look after them themselves. The go- 
vernment is not to take care that every particular person, 
or family, or parish, or town, or country hath this or that 
particular act of parliament sent to them, or astatute book 
lodged in every such place. That is not their care, but it 
is expected, people should so far concern themselves and 
mind their interests as to acquaint themselves with things, 
upon which the safety of their lives as well as the com- 
mon peace doth depend. And yet further, 

9. Where ignorance of those great things that are con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures is altogether invincible ; and 
where it was impossible, in a natural way, that such know- 
ledge should come, undoubtedly God will deal with men 
accordingly. He will only proceed with them according 
to that light they had; he will never punish them for not 
having that light which they never had, nor could have. 
“« As many as Sin without the law shall perish without the 
Jaw; and as many as have sinned with the law shall pe- 
rish by the law:” as Rom. ii. 12. And, 

10. In the last place, if any such were any where to be 
found that did to their utmost improve the light and 
means of knowledge which they had, (supposing them 
never to have had what we have from these holy writings, ) 
we do not know what God would have done for their fur- 
ther help in that case. But I doubt instances will not be 
found of such as have improved the light they had to the 
uttermost. How far we are from improving as we should 
and might, that greater light which we have! But God 
hath his ways opento him. We do not know how he did 
convey light of old to those that had it before the Scrip- 
tures were written: how Job came by his knowledge, and 
how his friends came by theirs, we do not know. But 
this is undoubtedly the ordinary, stated means of know- 
ledge where it is vouchsafed ; where God doth afford it. 
If God doth fot afford it, he pieces then by other mea- 
sures of his own which we know nothing of. But cer- 
tainly he will always walk punctually according to that 
rule, that “‘ whosoever hath, to. them shall be given, and 
they shall have more abundantly ;” that is, whosoever 
hath so as to improve what he hath, that useth and enjoys 
what he hath, and God is pleased to trust him with, God 
will never be wanting tosuch. He will always be before- 
hand with them, as he is never behind-hand with any, ac- 
cording to that known and generally approved saying of 
that ancient: Homini facienti quod in se est, Deus non deest : 
God is never wanting to them that do improve what they pos- 
sess, ‘Though he owes them nothing, and whatsoever he 
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doth for them is of grace, he is never wanting to those 
that with serious diligence trade with and improve their 
present talents. And I think more needs not be said to 
that objection. ' 

Objection 2. And it is of less concernment, what might 
be further objected in the second place. That is, it may 
seem somewhat more desirable (at least) that these Scrip- 
tures had contained things that are of necessity to salvation 
in a more distinct method, that we might have had (as it 
were) all the several heads belonging to religion, reduced 
aS In a common place book, to such and such distinct to- 
pics, that every one might know whither to go presently for 
all things that do belong to such and such ahead. But, 

1. Ianswer; It is enough to those that consider things 
modestly, and with that subjection and resignation of spi- 
rit that we ought to have, to take notice only that God hath 
thought another course fitter. And that is surely best 
which he thinks best. So submissive and resigned ought 
oe minds and understandings to be to the Divine mind. 

ut, 

2. Supposing the most accurate method that could he 
imagined were used in all things, as was suggested, yet 
however, there would have been a continual use and need 
of a stated office, to be continued through all the succes- 
sions of time, purposely for the explaining and for the 
enforcing of things upon the dull and sluggish minds of 
men. The state of this apostate world doth most mani- 
festly require it, yea and even with the best, those that are 
upon recovery, who are in some measure restored out of 
the common apostacy, they do still need to be continually 
administered unto. And that being supposed, it is the bu- 
siness of them who are invested with such an office, to be 
continually searching for others, and labouring diligently 
to explain things to them, and to lay things together, and 
to apply them to particular uses and purposes as the va- 
riety of cases should need and require. And to add no 
more, 

3. Whereas the bounty and goodness of God hath pro- 
vided for the inhabitants of this earth, that the bowels of 
it should be replenished with things of very great useful- 
ness and very great value, as gold, silver, precious stones, 
and the like, that are dug out of the earth, it might as rea- 
sonably be said, Why did not God so order the matter, 
that upon turning up of the earth, one might have found 
vessels of gold, flagons and dishes of silver, ready made 
and formed? and why have we not our rubies and dia- 
monds ready cut and polished, as they are taken out of the 
earth? These Scriptures do contain all needful truths in 
the ore, from whence they are to be beaten out. And 
what! is nothing to be left to the industry and diligence 
of those that are to be employed here a life-time, in refer- 
ence to the concernments of their salvation and the affairs 
of another world? must every one expect that food of 
this kind should drop into his mouth when, even in refer- 
ence to the support of this perishing life, it seemed a just 
and equal law to the universal Lawgiver, that he that 
would not labour should not eat ? 

And therefore, now to make some brief Use of what 
hath been said upon this subject. Itmay be improved se- 
veral ways. 

1. It may very reasonably put us pa reflection, what 
our temper and what our practice hath been and is, in re- 
ference to these sacred writings. And, 

(1.) Let us reflect, and bethink ourselves: Are they used, 
are they perused, as so sacred, so important, and necessary 
things do require to be ? Pray let us reflect, Are they much 
in our hands in our closets ? do we lay it asa charge upon 
ourselves to search the Scriptures? You see it is given as 
a charge by our Lord himself, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life,” John v. 39. Is the 
reading of them in our families a common practice? You 
do best know. There is such a thing as family instruction 
charged upon family masters. They are to be accountable 
for those under their charge in this very thing. And cer- 
tainly they that do but use a very ordinary understanding, 
would soon and easily apprehend, that I whoam to main- 
tain the lives of so many persons in my family under my 
care, by providing food for them for their natural lives, that 
I who am not to suffer a child or aservant to starve under 
my roof, must not surely let their souls starve: I must not 
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let the necessary means of spiritual and eternal life be 
withheld from them, Let it be considered, Is such a course 
kept up? If there must be family instruction, this word 
must be the ground of it, it must be all fetched from hence. 
And how sad, how unaecountable a case isit, when it shall 
be more ordinary and familiar to have a news-book (not 
to say a play-book) in men’s hands, and under their eye, 
than this holy book! But we aretoinquire too, — 

(2.) Not only concerning the reading and perusing of 
these writings, but concerning the gust, the savour and re- 
lish wherewith we doit. With what complacency do we 
look into and resolve in our hearts those great and deep 
things of God that are contained and unfolded to us in this 
book ? I would fain know, who of us can assign a reason 
why David should have a pleasanter relish of the word of 
God than we? Is it not of as great importance to us, as it 
could have been to any saint heretofore, to take these sacred 
truths and doctrines that are contained in this book for our 
meat and drink? “I found thy words and did eat them,” 
saith the prophet, ‘“‘and they were to me the joy and re- 
joicing of my heart.” We have it given us as the common 
character of a-good man, a fearer of the Lord, of old, that 
the law of God was his delight, and therein he did medi- 
tate day and night, Psal. i.2. Let us but consider, if there 
be a failure and decay generally among us as to one thing, 
that is, the want of a savouring and relishing the word of 
God, the things contained in the sacred writings, whether 
there be not a matter of threatening abode and import to 
us in it; for then all our religion is proportionably languish- 
ing, and the languishment of it is a continual tendency to 
its being lost, and continual sickness and languishing is a- 
tendency to death: and in such reflections as these, we 
should compare present time with former time, so far as 
it any way comes within the compass of our knowledge, 
either of what we could either of us have observed our- 
selves, or what is recorded to us by others. Sure the time 
was, that the word of God hath been a thing of much 
higher esteem (I doubt) than at present. I am very aptto 
think, and do pretty certainly know, that the reading of 
the Bible in London was.a much more common usage than 
now it is in families and closets, And truly, if there be 
symptoms of decay upon us in respect of so very impor- 
tant a thing as this is, it looks very threateningly : we may 
be sure if our esteem grow less of this book, God’s esteem 
doth not grow less of it: he doth not measure by us: and 
if he have the same estimate and value for it that ever he 
had, we may fear that he will sometime or other (and we 
know not how soon) very terribly vindicate the neglect, 
contempt, and disregard of these sacred records. If he 
do come to plead his own cause, in this regard, with an 


untoward generation, I fear it will be a very terrible day: 


I know not who will live when God doth this. But, 

_ 2. This should exhort us to several things. As, 

' (1.) That we do with serious gratitude acknowledge 
and adore the goodness of God, in intrusting us with such 
a treasure as these Oraclesof his are. Iam afraid this is 
a thing wherein there is a very general neglect and de- 
fect. We do not often enough put it into our express 
thanksgivings, that God hath vouchsafed the great bless- 
ing of a Bible among us. I doubt we do not explicitly 
enough take notice of this, as a matter of gratitude to 
God, nor so often as we should, that he hath put this book 
into ourhands. And, 

(2.) It should exhort us to more frequent-and diligent 
reading of the Scriptures. For what have we them for? 
And indeed we do but mock God when we give thanks 
for them, if we use them not. It should be more a busi- 
ness with us; time should be chosen and. reserved for it 
on purpose. We should contrive how to spare time from 
our common affairs for the perusal of this book. I am 
afraid that partly between the over-much business of the 
shop and the exchange, and partly through the no busi- 
ness of the coffee-house and tavern, little or no time is al- 
lowed for this important work, the reading and perusing 
diligently these holy writings. 

(3.) And we should be exhorted next, to endeavour to 
get them written over again in our hearts: that this word 
may be to us an ingrafted word: that we may have this 
word of Christ dwelling richly in us: that we may be the 
epistles of Christ, written not with ink on paper, but with 
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the Spirit of the living God on the fleshly tables of our 
hearts; otherwise this word cannot but be a witness against 
us, If there be not a correspondent word within, if there 
be not an internal correspondent word, the external word 
must be a standing witness against the frame of our spi- 
rits and against our habitual inclination, We then have 
the word of Christ dwelling richly in us, when it trans- 
forms and changes us, and when we are like it, when there 
is something within us answerable to it, as face answers 
to face in the water. And, — 

(4.) It ought, in order to this, further to exhort us to 
endeavour distinctly to understand it; especially in those 
great things that do concern the vitals and essentials of 
religion. And this knowledge will be easy to them that 
concern themselves to understand. Wisdom is easy to him 
that hath understanding, that is, that sets his mind to un- 
derstand, that doth aim at understanding. .It must bea 
design driven and pursued accordingly, that we may get 
our minds en Nehed with that knowledge that is wrapt up 
in these holy writings. And we have greater advantages 
in order to it, yea much greater, than our forefathers have 
had, though they have expressed that love to this book, 
which I am afraid is too little common in our time. How 
dear wasa leaf of the Bible to some of the poor suffering 
martyrs! But, I say, we have much greater advantage to 
help us to a distinct understanding of it. ‘How many very 
useful commentaries upon the Bible are there published 
among us in the English tongue, which» were not in the 
former time? As particularly the Dutch annotations, 
and Diodati’s annotations, and those that are called the 
Assembly’s annotations and Mr. Poole’s, in two volumes, 
and that lesser and very useful one of Mr. Clarke, single. 
So that they must owe it to their own great neglect and 
unconcernedness, who are not furnished with help at hand 
whereby they may in some measure understand the Bible 
distinctly as they read it, and Imow how to refer things to 
their use from day to day as they go on in that course. 
And then, - 3 

(5.) Lastly, apply it to the several uses it was written 
for and was designed to serve.. You see here in the con- 
text, what uses it was intended to serve, and it is said to 
be profitable for: ‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God} and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness :” use it to these 
several purposes, as the case doth from time to time re- 
quire. And we may add hereunto, what we find in another 
place, (Rom. xv. 4.) that the things that were written, were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. Oh! how 
many a sweet cordial is there in this book! Certainly they 
cannot be in an uncomfortable state, without a fault, that 
have such matter of consolation just at hand, and take no 
notice of it. They that go from day to day in darkness, 
and complain of their own doubts and fears; and will not 
be at the pains to consider what there is in this book suit- 
able to the state of their case, and which by faithful appli- 
cation would undoubtedly in time satisfy all unreasonable 
doubts, and dismiss all causeless fears and make them va- 
nish, must needs be wanting to their own comfort and 
peace. It isin that respect a light, not only upon account 
of its instructiveness, but upon account of the pleasant- 
ness and consolations thereof. ‘The Scriptures were writ- 
ten that we through patience and comfort of them might 
have hope. We that are following the conduct of God, and 
the ducture of that light which shines in this sacred word 
of his, towards an eternal state of glory, with what erect 
and raised hearts, with hearts how lifted up in the ways of 
God, should we hold on our course, as the redeemed ones 
of him, having that life and immortality in view which 
are brought to light before our eyes in this Gospel. 

And a little to enforce all this, it may not-be altogether 
useless, nay, I think it may be worth our while to tell you 
a short passage which was not long ago told me by a per- 
son, (whose name is well known in London, and I hope 
savory in it yet, Doctor Thomas Goodwin,) at such time as 
he was president of Magdalen college in Oxford: there I 
had the passage from him. He told me that being himself 
in the time of his youth a student at Cambridge, and 
having heard much of Mr. Rogers of Dedham in Essex, 
purposely he took a journey from Cambridge to Dedham, 
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to hear him preach on his lecture day, a lecture then so 
strangely thronged and frequented, that to those that came 
hot very early there was no possibility of getting room in 
that very spacious large church. Mr. Rogers was (as he 
told me) at that time he heard-him, on the subject of dis- 
course which hath been for some time the subject of mine, 
the Scriptures. And in that sermon he falls into an ex- 
pec = with the people about their neglect of the Bible: 
I am afraid it is more neglected in our days:) he per- 
sonates God to the people, telling them, ‘“ Well, I have 
trusted you so long with my Bible: you have slighted it, 
it lies in such and such houses all covered with dust and 
cobwebs: you care not to look into it. Do you use my 
Bible so? well, you shall have my Bibleno longer.” And 
he takes up the Bible from his cushion, and seemed as if 
he were going away with it and carrying it from them; but 
immediately turns again and personates the people to God, 
falls down on his knees, crys and pleads most earnestly, 
“Lord, whatsoever thou dost to us, take not thy Bible from 
us: kill our children, burn our houses, destroy our goods; 
only spare us thy Bible, only take not away thy Bible.” 
And then he personates Ged again to the people; “Say 
you so? well, I will try you a while longer; and here is 
my Bible for you, I will see how you will use it, whether 
you will love it more, whether you will value it more, 
whether you will observe it more, whether you will prac- 
tse it more, and live more according to it.” But by these 
actions (as the doctor told me) he put all the congregation 
into so strange a posture that he never saw any congre- 
gation in his life; the place was a mere Bochim, the 
people generally (as it were) deluged with their own tears: 
and he told me that he himself, when he got out and -was 
to take horse again to be gone, he was fain to hang a 
quarter of an hour upon the neck of his horse weeping, 
before he had power to mount; so strange an impression 
was there upon him, and generally upon the people, upon 
ae been thus expostulated with for the neglect of the 

ible. 

And sure, if our neglect of it in our days have not been 
less, it is a very sad case, if our affliction and resentment 
of such an evil as this should be apparently and discern- 
ibly less. 

And nothing will signify our regardlessness of this holy 
book more, than if we do not strictly regulate ourselves by 
it as to our thoughts, and as to all our deportment. For 
pray, under what notion de we own this book, but as a 
rule to guide us to our end ? how to glorify God and how 
to enjoy him for ever? It will be a plain testimony against 
us that this book hath not the esteem which is due.to it, 
when it hath not the use made of it that it was purposely 
designed for. And oh! let that be but considered, its use 
is to be a rule for us. Bethink we ourselves thereupon, 
whether we do really regulate our thoughts, our hearts, 
our affections, and our passions by it. “I dare not allow 
such and such thoughts,-I dare not allow such and such 
motions of spirit within myself, for the Bible is against 
them.” Let us but consider, whether we use to lay this 
rule to our minds and spirits, and to our wallings and 
actions, so as to conform all to it. If not, it is impossible 
we can value itaccording to its true worth, for it is valuable 
but under the notion as it is a rule, and it can never regu- 
late our external conversation as it should, if it do not 
regulate our spirit first. We must consider that is the 
great difference bétween the government of God and any 
human government whatsoever. His government is pri- 
marily mental, it is a government first exercised about 
minds; and this word is the instrument of his government 
as tothem. This word of his “is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” And if we do not labour to get our spirits, 
our inward man, habitually subjected to the governing 
power of this word, it doth nothing upon us to any pur- 
pose; it is lost upon us, as to all the great purposes for 
which it should serve us. But is not this too apparently 
our common case, that if there be a strong inclination to 
this or that thing or way, or if there be a passion up that 
we have a mind to indulge, this shall signify more with us, 
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to carry us this way or that, than a thousand texts of 
Scripture? You may as well, many times, oppose your 
breath to the Thames toturn the course of it, as to oppose 
the word of God to these inclinations. But is this to 
make use of the Scripture as our rule, when the plain 
design of it lies against such and such habitual inclination, 
or against indulgence to such and such a passion, and we 
never apply it to such a purpose? If we did but get the 
authority of the great God (whose word this is) to be (as 
it were) enthroned within us, so as that our souls might 
stand in continual awe of him, the remembrance of a text 
of Scripture would presently allay passion, govern appetite, 
and check inclination, and so would come, with ease and 
pleasure, to be to us a governing rule of all the affairs and 
actions of our lives. 

And so I have done, as to this great subject of the 
Scriptures, which was proper next, after we had asserted to 
you the existence of a Deity, that is, of an intelligent 
Ruler and Maker of this world, to whom such a word as 
this might certainly be ascribed as his word; that then we 
might come from this word of his to have more distinct 
apprehensions concerning him. It was necessary, first, to 
know that there was one intelligent, perfect, all-compre- 
hending, eternal Mind, the original and Author of all 
things, without which it would have been a vain thing to 
speak of the word of God. "We must know first, whence 
sucha word was to proceed, and that being once wnder- 
stood and known, then we may look back again upon him, 
and such things through the light of the word come more 
clearly to be revealed to us concerning him, than we can 
otherwise, by mere light of nature, search or find out. And 
so to such things we shall go on, in our intended course, 
as the Lord shall enable and direct. 





LECTURE XI* 


James ii. 19. 


Thow believest that there is one Gods-thow doest well: the 
- devils also believe, and tremble. 


In pursuance of that design we have had in hand, of 
explaining and asserting to you the principal heads and 
doctrines of our religion, we have (you know) already been 
discoursing to you about the object of it, the eternal, ever- 
blessed God; and concerning the measure and rule of it, 
the holy Scriptures, which we have proved to be the word 
of God: and that method it was necessary to follow, of 
evincing the being or existence of God to you first, before 
we could reasonably go about to prove the Scriptures to be 
his word. For ofnothing there are no predicates; nothing 
can be affirmed of nothing. It were vain to allege the 
authority of this or that prince’s edict to one that should 
not believe that there was ever such a prince: but having 
evinced to you the existence of God, and that these Scrip- 
tures are his word, purposely written to reveal him more 
fully to us, his nature, and his mind and will concerning 
what we are to believe and practice, in order to our plea- 
sing and our enjoying of him; it isnow highly reasonable to 
expect from these Scriptures, the discovery of such things 
further, concerning him, and our duty towards him and 
expectations from him, as we could not otherwise have 
known, as whereof we could not by other means have had 
as to some things; and as to other things, not so distinct 
orcertain knowledge: for otherwise these Scriptures should 
not answer their avowed end, and must indeed be supposed 
to be written in vain. There are things that do concern 
even God himself, which is of great importance to us to be 
acquainted with, that either we should have had no know- 
ledge at all of, without these Scriptures, or should not have 
known so clearly or not so easily; some of us (it may be) 
notat all: such as were less capable, or less inclined, or less 
willing to use their own reason in thought, and to discern 
a train of consequences, and the force of them, and how to 
make things that are in themselves evidenceable, evident to 
ourselves in an argumentative way. Itisa great matter of 
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advantage to have more of necessary things made known 
to us, and to have those things which it 13 necessary we 
should know, made known in an easy and less laborious 
way, Without our more toilsome search : or to have it said, 
on the authority of the great God, this and this you are to 
believe, and this and this you are to do; to have that 
which is to be the food of our souls, not to be hunted for, 
but even brought to our hands; this is a very great ad- 
vantage, 

Now among some of those things that do concern God 
himself, and which it is of absolute nécessity to be ac- 
quainted with, and in order whereto we are to have a clear 
hght, and, for the most, their whole light, from the Scrip- 
tures, there are especially two which I shall instance in 
and insist upon, ‘That is,—the unity of the Godhead, and 
—the trinity therein. And for the former of these, the 
unity of the Godhead, we may very fitly insist upon that, 
as far as is needful, from this Scripture. In which there 
aretwoparts. The first, approving and justifying the be- 
lieving of this great truth, that God is but one: “Thou 
believest there is one God, thou doest well:” the other, 
reproving and condemning the ineffectual belief of it: 
“the devils also believe and tremble.” 

I. I shall insist on the former of these—That the God- 
head is but ons, or there is but ons Gop. ‘“‘ This (saith 
the apostle) thou believest, thou doest well init. Thou 
believest truly and as the matter is.” I do not propound 
this to you as a Scripture doctrine, upon that account, as if 
it were not at all demonstrable in a rational way ; but shall 
first let you see how very expressly the Scripture doth tes- 
ufy to us this truth touching the unity of the Godhead. 
And then secondly, shall show what rational evidence it 
admits of besides. 

1. As to the Scripture testimony abont this, it could be 
in nothing more express. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord:” (Deut. vi. 4.) a passage quoted: in the 
Gospel as you find, Mark xii. in several verses of that 
chapter, in which it is enlarged upon. One of the scribes 
(verse 28.) came to our Lord, and perceiving there were 
reasonings between him andsome others, he asks, ‘‘ Which 
is the first commandment?” Jesus answered him, ‘‘ The 
first commandment is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God 
is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart.” 'The scribe said unto him, ‘‘ Well, master. 
thou hast said the truth, for there is but one God, and 
there is none other but he; and to love him with all the 
heart, with all the understanding, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” 
When Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, like a man 
that had a mind, (as the word signifies,) had a presentness 
of mind, an understanding, a good sound understanding, 
about him, he highly approves of what he said, and saith, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” There are 
many expressions very great and august, spoken like a 
God about this matter, in the prophecy of Isaiah, in several 
chapters of it. If you look to the 43rd chapter, “ Ye are 
my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servants whom I 
have chosen, that ye may know and believe me, and that 
ye may understand that Iam he; before me there was no 
God formed, neither shall there be after me. I,even lam 
the Lord; and besides me there is no Saviour,” verses 
10, 11. And in the 44th chap. ver. 8. ‘Fear ye not, 
neither be afraid; have I not told thee from that time, and 
have declared it? ye are my witnesses, is there a God be- 
sides me? yea, there isno God, I know notany.” ‘I that 
can transmit the beams of mine eye through this vast and 
boundless inane, and look round about me every where, 
can see nothing like another God in view; I know no such, 
and I know you cannot know more than I.” So you have 
the same thing inculcated in the 45th chapter, in sun- 
dry verses of it: ““I am God, and there is none else; and 
the Seviour, and there is none beside me:” most plea- 
santly conjoining the notion of God and Saviour together, 
over and over, that when we know this one God, we may 
know him too under the pleasant notion of aSaviour. No 
discovery of him could be more suitable or more grateful 
to poor creatures sunk and lost in misery aswe are. And 
so, you know, the apostle puts both ee together, the 
“one God and one Mediator,” revealing to us this truth 
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—the unity of the Godhead in conjunction with what is 
most opposite and suitable with the state of our case, in 
that 1 Gor. viii. 6. ‘‘ Tous there is but one God, the Father, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ.” And 1 Tim. i. 5. “ There 
is one God and one mediator, the man Christ Jesus.” 
And that place is famous, 1 John v. 7. ‘‘ There are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” ‘That oneness can 
mean nothing there, but in the Deity, in the Godhead. 

2. But this matter is very capable of very clear rational 
evidence too; which, because it is not obvious to every 
one at first sight, I would only help you herein a little, 
not doubting but you will apprehend things to be very 
plain to you, when you hear them, which might have 
been out of your thoughts or sight before: both what hath 
been already proved, and what is otherwise evident con- 
cerning God, will prove to us the unity of the Godhead, 
and also what is obvious to our common notice concerning 
the state of the creation. Itis by the creation we come to 
have the first notices of the Creator, as you have heard. 
That is, of the invisible power and Godhead by the things 
that are made. Now whether you look to the Maker, the 
Creator of all made things, or whether you look to the 
state of those things themselves, you will find clear rational 
evidence that the Godhead is but one, or that God can be 
but one. Z : 

(1.) Consider what hath been made plain, or is otherwise 
evident, concerning God himself, the very notion of God: 
thence it will appear, that the Deity admits not of multi- 
plication, ar that there can be more Gods thanone. As, 

[1.] It hath been proved, and is in itself evident, that 
God is a self-original, a self-existing Being. He issucha 
Being as that he doth not owe it to another, that he is, but 
only to himself. He only is in being, because such is the 
peculiar excellency of his being, as to whichit is altogether 
repugnant and impossible ever not to be. He exists, ne- 
cessarily of and from himself only. Now necessary self- 
existing, uncaused being can be but one, for whatsoever 
is uncaused is unlimited, all limitation proceeding from a 
cause; and of unlimited being there can be no more than 
one, for if there were two, one must limit the other, and 
so neither would be unlimited. And, 

[2.] It belongs to the notion of God, considered in re- 
ference to other things, to be the very first in himself. He 
is uncaused towards the creature: he is the first Cause. 
Now nothing is plainer than that there can be but one 
first. 

[3.] To whom it belongs to be the first of all things, to 
him it belongs also to be the last, and it is as evident there 
can be but one last: and as to these things that are so 
plain, I do not need to insist, but just lay them before 
you. Therefore, 

[4] It belongs to the notion of God, as he is God, to 
be the best of all beings. But there can be but one best 
good, in the eminent and transcendent sense; and so there 
can be but one God, asthe matter is in itself obvious, and is 
taken up by our Saviour, in that Luke xviii. 19. “None 
is good but one, that is God,” or saving God. Again, 

[5.] It belongs to the very being of God to be omnipo- 
tent, almighty, and it is most evident, that there can be but 
one omnipotent; for supposing another omnipotent, that 
could do all things, then he could cause that other not 
to be able to do any thing, otherwise he were not. omnipo- 
tent. And if he could do that, then the former were not 
omnipotent, but plainly impotent, absolutely impotent; 
that is, not able to do any thing. : 

[6.] And lastly, that which sums up all; it belongs to the 
notion of God to be the absolutely universal, perfect Being ; 
to comprehend in himself all perfection: that is, either 
formally, that which is his own, or appropriate to his own 
being; oreminently, that which is to be found any where 
throughout the creation. Now universal perfection, or all 
perfection, can have but one seat. For there can be but 
one all; there cannot be more than all; and all perfection 
is comprised in the Divine Being. ‘The very notion of 
God imports all perfection, signifies him to be the Foun- 
tain of whatsoever can come under the notion of perfection ; 
and which is perpetually springing from himself, and 
(when it is his pleasure to communicate) communicating 
from himself thereof to his creatures. And, 
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(2.) If you look wpon the state of things in the creation, 

you will find that most plainly to signify to us the unity 
of the Godhead. As 

[1.] In the natural worlds the order that is every where 
to be observed and seen; that speaks the unity, oneness, 
and oneliness of the Agent, that had the forming and con- 
tinual management of the affairs of all this creation. It 
was impossible there could be that order which is every 
where to be observed in the natural world, the heaven and 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, with the constant succession 
of day and night, summer and winter; and that variety of 
creatures, with the due order still preserved in that great 
variety even here upon earth. I say it is impossible this 
could be, if that mighty Agent that made, and that over- 
rules all, were not one, and only one: as the Psalmist 
takes notice, Psal. cxix. 9. Having spoken of heaven and 
earth before, he saith, ‘‘ They continue to this day accord- 
ing to thy ordinance, forall are thy servants.” ‘“ ‘They are 
all in a stated subserviency to thee, as the only one that 
dost moderate, and dispose, and order all things, according 
to thine own pleasure; and so they remain steadfast and 
settled for ever.” And, 

(2.] Even in the intellectual world, the intelligent world: 
consider the state of things there. Indeed there there 
might be an objection, or from thence; which objection 
will be easily improved into an argument to the purpose I 
am speaking to: that is, that in the intellectual world, 
there is so great disorder, as we see, such confusions among 
men, and proceeding from that which we find to have been 
in a higher order. of intelligent creatures, the angels that 
fell. But this, I say, is improvable into an argument, in 
that they fell, and are in a fallen state, those angels and 
the generality of men, it shows, that all this disorder and 
confusion hath come from their receding from the one God. 
They therefore came into that disorder and confusion, 
(which is the sad object of our daily contemplation, when- 
ever we use our thoughts about such a thing,) having 
broken off themselves from the one God: from thence 
doth this disorder proceed; and, considering these two 
sorts of intelligent creatures, that lie under our notice, (to 
confine our eyes to the children of men,) they are either 
such as are in a state of apostacy still, or they are such as 
are in their return, and upon recovery, coming back to God 
in Christ. For those that are in a state of apostacy still, 
as they remain apostate and off from God, they make this 
world that they inhabit a hell of confusion to themselves, 
which shows, that the disorder is by their breaking them- 
selves from the one God, the centre of al] virtue, and of all 
order thereupon. But for those that are returning, that 
are coming back to God, under the conduct of Christ, that 
are in the exercise of repentance towards God, according 
as their minds are changed, according as that great work 
of renovation obtains, and takes place in them, so it be- 
comes more and more their habitual sense, to own, even 
from their very hearts and souls, the ons Gop. Then 
this is their sense, “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
and that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord.” ‘To dwell with God as my only one, (as in that, 
Psalm xxvii. 4. And as in Psalm Ixxiii. 25.) “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and whom on earth do I de- 
sire besides thee?” It is very true indeed, that in the 
apostate part of the world, very great multitudes are quite 
wrong in their notions about this thing, as the polytheism 
-of the pagan world, (of the most ignorant and sottish part 
of it, though the wiser part, even of that too, have always 
-acknowledged one supreme God, looking upon the rest as 
so many ministering gods, meaning, no doubt, the same 
thing that we do by angels,) dcth show. But where once 
the light and grace of the Gospel do obtain, in conjunction, 
there is not only a rectitude of motion about this matter, 
but there is a correspondent sense of heart. ‘One thing 
have I desired; I can dwell no where but with God, with 
any content: and whom have I in heaven, but thee?” All 
renewed senses do presently return to this one, all are 
gathered back to one centre in one, in this one they all 
meet; they no sooner begin to live, but all their desires, 
and all their aims, and all their tendencies are directed the 
same way, tothisone centre. And therefore now to make 
some Use of this. 

1. We learn from it, the insupportable misery of those | 
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that have no relation to, nor interest in, this one God. God 
is but one. “Oh! then,” may every such wretched soul 
say, “whatshall become of me, who have no part in him,no 
portion in him?’ There is but one God to save thee, and 
thou hast nothing to do with him; but one God to satisfy 
thee, and thou hast nothing to do with him; but one tosave 
thee, and if he will destroy thee, who willsave thee? Ifthere 
be but one, and he be set against thee, if he be thine enemy; 
if this be the state of thy case, that thou liest open to the 
destructive wrath of this one God, who shall save thee? 
There is but one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to de- 
stroy: (as it comes in after, James iv. 12.) and there is 
but one to satisfy thee; thou wast lost for want of being 
satisfied by a suitable good, if thou wert never so safe 
from any external, any vindictive evil. There is but one 
good, that is God; no proportionable good, nor adequate 
good besides, no good that can fill up the capacity of the 
soul. How may such a creature go bemoaning itself in 
so sad a state of its case! ‘‘ There is but one good through- 


‘out the whole universe of being, and I have nothing to do 


with that one; I have no part there.” 

2. As the misery of such is insupportable, so truly, 
their sin is as inexcusable; for there is but one God that 
claims obedience and duty from thee. The case is in this 
easy way to be understood. Let it be considered, you have 
not one to command, and another to countermand; one to 
bid; and another to forbid. There isone God; you know 
there is but one; you believe there is but one. No man 
(it is true) can serve two masters, who should both lay 
claim to supreme power over him. No one can serve two, 
but sure one may serve one, when there is but one, and 
his mind is express and plain; therefore the sin of such is 
altogether inexcusable. Thouw-hast but one God to worship ; 
and what! not worship him. But one God to love, but 
one to fear, but one to trust; but one object for thy adora- 
tion, one object for thy expectation; and thou art to do 


him homage every day, in both together; both in adoring 


him and expecting from him. And what! to rob this one 
God of the glory, the service which he claims, and which 
thou mightest pay and render tohim! ‘There isno excep- 
tion against it, no counter-claim against this claim of his. 

3. We further learn hence, how high and great is the 
privilege of those, that do belong to God, in that he is but 
one; they do not need to be divided among many, and to 
have their hearts distracted within them, ‘“‘ Whither shall I 
go’? to whom shall-I betake myself?” Their privilege is 
great, upon this account, with respect both to their know- 
ledge of this one God, and their application to him, the 
former whereof leads to the latter. : ; 

(1.) In respect to their knowledge of him; it is a very 
great privilege, that the eye of their mind and soul is called 
to one, directed to one; here is eternal life summed up 
(as it were) in one glance. ‘“ This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent;” to know him as he is revealed, and as he is to 
be conversed with, through his Son; and in what a trans- 
port do we find the disciples, upon this account, it being 
the great business and design of our blessed Lord to reveal 
the Father to poor souls. “Show us the Father and it suf- 
ficeth,” say they. Saith he, “ You do know the Father, in 
that you have known me,” in that 14th John. Then saith 
one of them, Judas, not Iscariot, (no not he I warrant you, 
he had not a heart to savour any such thing,) ‘“ How is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and not unto the 
world?’ Oh! how lamentable is it to think (as if they 
had said) of the sad state of the blinded world, how little 
they know, how obscure and dark their notices are, and 
how corrupted and depraved, about the one Godhead. But 
Christ tells them that in manifesting himself he manifested 
the Father too. And “Oh! (say they,) whence is this to 
us, that we should have this manifestation when it is not 
afforded to the world, is not made common to the univer- 
sality of men?” And, ; : 

(2:) In respect of application to him; oh, how great is 
the privilege not to be put to worship stocks and stones for 
deities, and to pray to a god that cannot save. When we 


| think of the inanimate, senseless gods which the blind na- 


tions do trust in and worship, we have then just cause to 
think with ourselves, “Oh, how unlike to them is the por- 
tien of Jacob! He is the Former of all things. Our God 
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hath made the heavens, and doth whatsoever he will, there 
above and here below.” ‘ 

4, We hence see what obligation is upon us to singleness 
of heart. The Deity wherewith we have most of all to do, 
finally, terminatively to do, is single, is but one. How to 
be abhorred a thing, hereupon, must a double heart be, a 
heart—and a heart! Fora single God, how suitable is a 
single heart! There is not for us a God—and a God. 
And what should we do then for a heart—and a heart ? 
The whole must go to the whole, one to one. When our 
Saviour had been telling us, (Matt. vi. 24.) ‘No man 
can serve two masters,” he points us back to what we find 
there in the same context; that if the eye be single, the 
whole body will be full of light. But if the eye be evil, 
(which implies that a double heart is an evil heart,) then 
all is in darkness. And saith he, “If the very light .that 
is in thee be darkness, how great isthat darkness!” When 
our eye looks with one direct and undivided view towards 
the one God, here the soul is all replenished with light, 
clear and vital light, that is transfused through it. But 
multiplicity and darkness come all to one. If we do not 
look with a single eye to that one single Being, where all 
glory and all blessedness for poor souls reside; but are 
looking to other things, and departing from this one, we are 
‘presently lost in multiplicity, and see many things under 
that notion, as if our good lay here, or as if the prime duty 
lay here; it is all one as seeing nothing, as good to know 
nothing of any God at all, as to know many gods, or to 
consider many under that notion. And again, 

5. We see hereupon how possible the most entire and 
intimate union with God is with sincere souls. To those 
that are sincere, if he be but one, how entire and intimate 
may the union be between one and one? When we bring 
to him a single soul, a soul full of simplicity, uprightness, 
and sincerity, which points only at him as the one God, he 
being but one, and we but one in the intention and aim of 
our souls, how entire and intimate may this union be! 
That which some pagans have expressed by that nearest 
and closest and most intimate touch of the centre; centre 
to centre; so (have some of them said) are souls to apply 
themselves inwardly to God; the one God joining centre 
with them. And it is a mighty solace to think of it; that 
whereas the felicity ofa soul doth so absolutely depend upon 
the most near and intimate union with God, that which isso 
necessary is so possible. It is necessary to me, in order to 
my happiness and well-being, that I be most intimately and 
entirely united with God; and since he is but one, if I be 
one in the intent and bent of my soul towards him, it is 
not more necessary than possible. For observe how the 
scribe, that puts that question to our Lord in that foremen- 
tioned Mark xii. understands this conjunction, when our 
Lord answered him, what was the first and great command- 
ment; namely, ‘‘the first and great commandment is, that 
God is but one, and that there is none other God but he, 
and that therefore we should love him with all the heart,” 
he replies, ‘Master, thou hast said well, for there is but one 
God;” and our Lord, it is said, observed, that he answered 
a? man of sense, like a man of understanding, like an 
intelligent man. There lies the connexion, ‘therefore thou 
ie ot the Lord thy God with all thy heart, because 
the Lord our God is one God, and there is none other but 
he.” And, 

6. We may hence collect the mighty obligation there is 
upon Christians, to unity with one another; to be united 
one with another. Those several unities you read of 
Ephes. iv. are all directed to this one purpose, and this is 
the prime and most fundamental of all the rest, ‘“‘ There is 
but one God;” and therefore are all those related to him, 
and that bear his name, to be but one. It cannot be said, 
one Christian hath one God, and another hath another 
God; but all have but one God; so that it is impossible 
there can be any so great reasons for disunion among 
Christians, those that are sincere, that have vital union with 
God in Christ, as there are for their union. "Whatsoever 
pretence there can be for disunion, or for distinct commu- 
nion, the reason is unspeakably greater for union. By how 
much doth God outweigh all things else, infinite reason is 
there for oneness in communion throughout, as he, with 
whom they have all a common union is infinite. But the 
thingswherein they differ from one another, are most minute- 
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ly finite, and even as nothing, in comparison of this onething, 

wherein they must all (whether they will or not) agree. 
And thereupon indeed, there cannot be a greater iniquity 
in the Christian church (which is the community of living 
Christians) than when they do usually make distinct com- 
munions. ‘This, I must tell you, is the very heart and 
centre of all antichristianism, the first remarkable thing in 
the apostacy of the Christian church, when it began to de- 
generate, that is, the making of distinct communions, or 
making of other terms of communion, than Christ had 
made by the evangelical law. This was the very heart of 
all antichristianity, when men would take upon them to 
make distinct boundaries and terms of communion, which 
should be larger than Christ would have made, or narrower 
than Christ had made; to admit men upon such terms as 
his rules would admit none; and exclude men on such- 
terms as his rules would exclude none; this is the first 
thing, the summary and most comprehensive thing, in all 
antichristianity. ‘Then the Christian church first began to 
be antichristian, when it came to this, to make other terms 
of communion than Christ had made by his own law. 
And indeed, the iniquity of it is intolerable, if it be consi- 
dered ; for under what notion are any to be received into 
the community of Christians, but under the notion of per- 
sons visibly united to God in Christ, and so instated into 
the blessings of.the Gospel, and so entitled to everlasting 
blessedness in God, procured for them by the general 
Redeemer? Whereupon, to make new terms of commu- 
nion, larger or narrower than Christ made, istomake anew 
covenant, tomake a new Gospel; it is tomake new terms of 
everlasting life and death; andsotooverturn and overthrow 
all things, that are most essential to a Christian church, 
or to the Christian religion, or any thing of religion in the 
world. It would strike at all, if men may shape their 
communion, according to their own fancy, when they are 
to shape it according to the evangelical law. Those that 
we believe to have vital union with God in Christ, or whom 
we ought to believe have so; we that, with a sincere mind, 
look upon persons by Gospel measures, and consider them as 
those who have visible characters of true vivid Christianity 
upon them, ought to run into communion with them as such, 

andonlysuch. Thisis Christ’s measure, and Christ’s rule, 

and so communion can be but one, and to offer to make it 
diverse and distinct, is to male a new gospel, and a new 
Christ, and a new religion throughout. Indeed it isa bold 
thing; for it is to make new terms of life and death. It is 
presumptuous enough to put the divine stamp upon this 
or that truth of ours, or this or that duty (as we count it) 
of our own; it isa great presumption: but unspeakably 
greater, to make new terms of life and death; for every 
truth, or every duty, are not parts of the terms of life and 

death. There is many a truth that is not necessary for 

a man to believe, under pain of damnation; and many a 
duty a man may be ignorant of, and so not bound to do, 

upon pain of damnation. But the terms upon which 
Christians are to hold communion one with another, are 

such to which we are bound under that penalty, or which 

are to be looked upon as entitling them to be interested in 

salvation, or exempted from damnation; and sc to make 

new terms of communion, is to make new terms of life and 
death. But blessed be God, though this hath been too 

little considered for above forty years past, God is awaken- 

ing his people, to consider it now. And I look upon that 

to be the first step towards the restitution of the Christian 

church, and the recovering of it out of the terrible apostacy 

in which it hath lain for a thousand years, and upwards. 

This, I say, is the first step towards it, to make those the 

terms of union and communion in the Christian church, 

which God in Christ hath made. And when that once comes 

to obtain generally, then we shall find the spirit of the body 

(for there is but one body and one spirit) diffusing and 

influencing itself through the body, and making it lively, 

a kind of resurrection from the dead. It may further, 

7. Be collected, that our encouragement is great, as to 
what expectation we may have, concerning the issue of 
things, since God is but one. That is, concerning the 
issue which things shall drive to here in this world, and 
concerning their ultimate and final issue in the other world, 
it cannot but be good and happy; for God is but one, 
who in his Christ is the universal and only Ruler of all 
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this world. If the kingdom of God in Christ were divided, 
it would come to nothing; but it is not divided, it is all 
in one hand, who hath the ordering and disposing of the 
times and seasons, as seenis’ good to him, and he doth 
every thing with that profound wisdom that cannot err, 
and that mighty power that cannot be withstood. And 
since the most perfect wisdom, and most absolute power, 
do belong to that one, and all affairs do lie in one hand, 
the issue will certainly be good. I cannot say it will be 
good to us, according to our fancy and our sense of things, 
but it must be, in itself, good. The kingdom is not divi- 
ded, there is but one God, and one Christ, who governs 
this apostate world by his own right, as God, and by a 
right that he hath devolved upon him, as the Mediator. 
And therefore, never doubt concerning the issue of things, 
,et them look never so horribly, and with never so con- 
fused an aspect; all will do well, for all is in the hand of 
one God. 

And then, as to the final state, what transports should 
we be in, to think, when all that belongs to this one God 
shall meet in this one God; the many sons brought to 
glory together, when God shall be all in all, one in all, one 
diffusing a vital, satisfying, beautifying influence through 
all, through the whole community, that relates to him, and 
is united to him, all (as it were) losing themselves in the 
one God, not in the natura] sense, but in the moral; as 
morality comprehends duty and felicity both together, and 
the very Scripture expressions that speak of God’s being 
all in all, doth imply this distinction, for otherwise he could 
not be all in all, if there were not a created all which he 
replenisheth with his own fulness. ‘ Allin all,” is not 
as if all being were tobe reserved and swallowed up again 
into the fountain Being, and that the blessed should lose 
their individuality; no, no such thing, the very words and 
the nature of the thing are repugnant to that, but when 
that all of holy ones shall be gathered about the central 
good, and be replenished continually, perpetually, fully 
and everlastingly from thence, oh! how satisfying then 
shall we experience the truth and sweetness of this thing, 
—that the Godhead is but one. 

And this is enough as to the first thing which we have 
to consider in the text, “thou believest there is one God, 
thou doest well.” The belief of this is approved and 
justified. 
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II. Bur then the ineffectual believing of it is reproved 
and condemned ; to believe it with such a kind of notional 
faith as the devils believe it with. The former was the 
main thing for which I pitched upon this Scripture, but 
this latter I shall not overlook; it having so great an apti- 
tude with it to help and enforce the right improvement of 
the former. That is,—the ineffectwal belief of the Unity of 
the Godhead, which the apostle doth, in this expression, 
designedly animadvert upon, may be easily collected from 
this present scope, which is to show what kind of faith 
that is which must justify us; not a notional dead faith, 
such as lets the soul wherein it is remain unchanged, such 
as works not within, such as leaves the soul just as it was. 
You may see this scope fully represented to this purpose 
in the 14th verse, ‘‘ What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hath faith, and have not works ? can 
faith save him?” can that idle faith, that unworking faith 
that effects nothing, can that save him? ‘‘T appeal to you, 
(as if he had said,) whether it can.” He doth not say it 
cannot, but he doth appeal to them whether it can or no; 
and it is true, that manner of interrogation doth deny that 
it can, more pungently: that is always the intent of ques- 
tions or interrogatories, put in the room of affirmations or 
negations, to deny or affirm more smartly or with more 

uingency than a bare affirmation or negation would have 

Boe It isan appeal to the common light and conscience 

of the person spoken to. Can such a faith save? And 

then he comes at length, in prosecution of this scope, to 
* Preached March 20th, 1691. 
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this particular truth. [may not now run over with you 
the whole thread of this discourse ; but immediately be- 
fore the words of the text, he urgeth this, “ A man may 
say, Thou hast faith and I have works: show me thy 
faith without thy works;” that is, if thou canst show me 
any thing that is worth that name. But I for my part 
‘will show thee my faith by my works,” as knowing it 
can never significantly or to purpose be shown otherwise. 
And then he comes to this particular case, “ Thou believ- 
est that there is one God; thou doest well: the devils also 
believe and tremble.” If thou hast no other faith, in this 
point of the one God’s existence, but the devils’ faith; nay, 
if thine fall short of such a faith; dost thou think it will 
save thee? 'Thisis the meaning pursuantly to the present 
scope. His great question is, what faith will finally save; 
and for resolving of it, his great business is to evince and 
make out, that there must be some intervening effects in 
order to that final salvation, for which the faith that will 
save must have a proportionable efficacy. If it did not 
work those intervening immediate effects, it would not 
bring about the end, salvation. Andso the truth that now 
remains, to be spoken to from this latter part of the verse, 
you have it plainly in view thus—That the ineffectual be- 
lief of the one God’s existence, or such a belief of it as 
doth not beget in the soul proportionable dispositions to- 
wards God, will no more save a stupid man than a trem- 
bling devil. And to speak briefly and usefully (as much 
as is possible) to this, it will be requisite to show—what 
effects or dispositions our faith of the one God’s existence 
should work in men—to open to you what it doth work in 
the devils, and—to show, that if it do not its proper work 
upon men, it will no more save men than devils. 

1. What it ought to work, what impressions the faith of 
the one God’s existence should make upon men. The 
impressions it ought to make upon men, must be measured 
and judged of by the state of their case, wherein it is dif- 
ferent, and represented to them as different, from that of 
the devils. That is, that though they have been in an 
apostacy from God, their sovereign and rightful Lord, as 

the devils have been, yet he is reconcileable to men, when 
he is not to the devils: and where the Gospel comes, it 
shows distinctly how, and in what way, and upon what 
terms, he is reconcileable. The belief then of the one God’s 
existence, you may easily apprehend what it effects upon 
this supposal of the case. There is but one to whom I: 
owe obedience as my Sovereign; to him I must subject 
myself. There is but one, from whom I can expect bless- 
edness; a portion and interest in him I must seek. I 
have hitherto been in an apostacy from him, I have hereby 
violated the bounds of my duty to him, and forfeited all 
interest in him; but I find there is a remedy to be given 
to this case, and through the Redeemer, God is reconcile- 
able; he recalls me to my duty, he offers to restore me to 
my interest. It is plain then, what impressions should be 
made, to wit, of ‘repentance towards God, and (upon 
discovery made of him) faith in our Lord Jesus Christ :” 
a disposition to come back to God, through Christ, with a 
heart full of wonder, full of gratitude, full of love, ready 
to be devoted, and subject again: and so to do all that can 
be done on our part, or to comply with all that is required 
from us, in order to the reinstating of things between God 
and us, and setting all right again. But, 

2. What impression is there made on devils, by the be- 
lief of the one God’s existence? That one word “ tremble” 
tells us most significantly. They ‘believe and tremble.” 
Their belief strikes them so, that they are shaken by it : 
just as the sea with a violent wind, that tosses the waves 
this way and that. The fremitus maris is that which this 
word doth express, the tumultuation of the sea, as tossed 
by violent winds. Such an impression doth the belief of 
the one God’s existence make and leave upon devils: that 
is, it stirs those violent passions in them, which we must 
suppose the view of the one God, in his terrible majesty 
and glory, is apt to raise in his creatures, in their state who 
are apostatized, and revolted from him, and know there is 
no redeemer for them, that God will not be reconciled to 
them, and they themseives have no disposition to seek re- 
conciliation with him. That is,such passions as these: the 
passion of hatred: every view they have of the one God 
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in his majesty and glory, stirs up their enmity, and the 
oftener they view it, the more they hate it, and especially 
considered under the notion of just and holy. It cannot 
but stir the passion of envy, looking on him under the no- 
tion of happy: it cannot but move their dread and horror 
concerning him, under the notion of almighty, not to be 
resisted, not to be withstood. And then it stirs up the 
passion of despair too, considering themselves as none of 
his match, and that they are never to expect that he will 
yield to them, as they know they can never conquer him. 
But, — 

3. Why is a stupid man no more to expect salvation 
from the ineffectual faith of the one God’s existence, than 
a forlorn trembling devil? That men have been in an 
apostacy from God, as well as. devils, is plain to us all. 
That death, that is, eternal death, is the proper wages of 
that sin by which they have apostatized, that is plain to us 
all too; why should not an apostate man therefore lie 
under the just wrath of God, as well as an apostate devil ? 
All that can be said in ,the case is, that Christ hath died 
for men and not for devils: here is all that can be alleged. 
And so we need dono more for the clearing of this matter 
further, than only to consider what alteration this makes 
in the case; and in: order thereto, I will lay down sundry 
things that I reckon very plain, and such as do carry their 
own evidence with them. ~ 

(1.) As, that there is no natural connexion between the 
death of Christ and the salvation of a sinner. These two 
things are not naturally connected, the death of Christ and 
the salvation of a sinful man. It is plain and obvious in 
itself, that there is no natural connexion; these things do 
not naturally touch one another. ; 

(2.) Therefore there can be no connexion at all between 
them but such as shall be ordinate or made, there cannot 
be any connexion, without its being made, between the 
death of Christ and the salvation of any man. 

(3.) There can be no pretence of any such made con- 
nexion, but such as the Gospel constitution makes, that 
is, made between the death of Christ and the salvation of 
any man, but what the Gospel hath made by its constitn- 
tion. 

(4.) The Gospel doth make no connexion between the 
death of Christ and the salvation of any sinner, without 
intervening faith. ‘God so loved the world, that he gave 

is only-begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The Gospel 
makes no other connexion between that death to which he 
gave up his own Son, and our having, any of us, everlast- 
ing life, but upon the supposal of an‘intervening faith. 

(5.) That faith which the Gospel requires for this pur- 
Se it describes and tells us what it is; it describes it by 

istinguishing characters ; it tells us, it is such a faith as 
overcomes the world, 1 John v. 4. It tells us it is sucha 
faith as by which the hearts of men are turned to the Lord; 
‘Many believed and turned to the Lord,” Acts xi. 21. It 
tells us, it-is such a faith, as ‘‘is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen;’’ (Heb. 
xi. 1.) that faith that conquers one world, and reveals ano- 
ther. That faith (I say) which the Gospel requires for 
this purpose, to wit, of the salvation of sinners, by the Re- 
deemer, it doth also describe, and tells us what it is. 
Whereupon, ; 

(6.) Not to have that faith which the Gospel doth so 
describe is, in the Gospel estimate, to have no faith. He 
that hath not this faith is an unbeliever, still an unbeliever. 
As when we speak of having any thing (whatsoever it be) 
that-is necessary for this or that end or purpose, it is not 
the name of that thing, the misapplied name of that thing, 
that will serve the end or purpose, but it is plain, only the 
thing itself will do it. It is true, you may call painted 
bread by the name of bread; you may call the picture of 
a loaf, a loaf, but it is not painted bread that will nourish 
you, nor is it the notion of Gospel faith, or the name of 
that faith misapplied, that will save you. They who have 
not the faith which the Gospel requires, have no faith quoad 
hoc, that will serve this purpose, because that faith which 
is so and so described, it requires as necessary for this 
purpose of saving. And therefore, 

(7.) Lastly; They which have not this faith, being there- 
upon still unbelievers; that is, they are unbelievers in re- 
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ference to this faith; they have none of that faith that the 
Gospel requires in order to salvation; they must accord- 
ingly have the unbeliever’s portion, and the portion of un- 
believers and devils is all one. Compare Luke xii. 46. 
with Matt.-xxv. 41. In the first it is, ‘“‘ Let such a one 
have his portion with unbelievers:” and then consider that 
they who fall under such a doom and condemnation at last, 
are condemned to that “ fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels,” as itis in the latter place. So that 
let a man believe never so much this one thing, (which 
among the rest it is needful he should believe in order to 
salvation,) to wit, the one God’s. existence; but it doth 
not work upon his soul, impresseth him not, altereth him 
not; it can no more save him than it will save the 
devil, 

Yea, and it might be added, that the Gospel constitution, 
in this case, making such a faith necessary, doth not only 
speak the pleasure of the Legislator, but it speaks most 
consentaneously to the reason of the thing, and with the 
greatest advantage... Here is reconciliation offered to sin- 
ful men; but there is none offered to the devil; in this re- 
spect then (though I do not say absolutely in all respects) 
their guilt is greatest. That one who is no way suitably 
affected with that discovery which is made to him of God, 
considered with reference to the state of his case, and the 
Gospel dispensation under which he is; such a one as 
doth in this respect remain unchanged, his heart unalter- 
ed, not won, not turned to God; lies under greater guilt 
than the devils themselves do he. 

Therefore now to make some brief Use of this. . Hence, 

1. We learn, that it.is a supposable thing, that persons 
living under the Gospel, professed Christians, (for the 
apostle speaks to such here,) may be no more duly and 
suitably affected with the discovery that is made to them 
of the one God, than the very devils. This is not an un- 
supposable thing, that man may have the representation of 
God which the Gospel affords, superadded to all that is 
natural, and be no more suitably affected therewith thana 
mere devil, this is a truly supposablecase. And that itisa 
case to be supposed, a thing that may be, should strike all 
our hearts with just solicitude hereupon. May it be? 
And what! Is it not so with me? Have I not lived all 
this while amidst that light that reveals the one God, un- 
altered, unchanged, unimpressed, just as I should have 
been, if there had been no such light, no such discovery ? 
And again, 

2. We may infer, that persons may be in a very great 
measure like the devil that do very seldom think of him; 
nay, (it may be,) do think there is no such creature. It is 
very likely that this sort of persons whom the apostle here 
speaks to, with such smartness and acrimony, might very 
little think of the devil till they met with this epistle, till 
they were so put in mind. This may very well be. Per- 
sons may be very much akin to the devil in the temper and 
complexion of their minds, when they very little think of 
him, or of any sueh matter. And they are most of alllike 
him that are most positive in their disbelief of any such 
sort of creatures as devils are. Thatpiece of revived mo- 
dern Sadduceism goes now, with many, for a great piece of 
wit and learning. And a very strange thing it is, that we 
should have had among us a clearer light than the greatest 
part of the world have had, tomake us more ignorant and 
unapprehensive of things that are of very great concern to 
us; clearer than the pagan world have had; and yet how 
many things do we find discoursed concerning the devil, 
among their poets and philosophers, that there are such a 
sort of middle creatures between the gods (the supreme 
God at least) and men, and that these are distinguished 
into two orders, of good and bad. Nothing more frequent 
in the writings of pagans, than that there are the good genii 
and cacodeamones: some of them seem not to have been ig- 
norant, however they came by the knowledge, of the apos- 
tacy of the devils, and of their being thrown down from 
their happy state above, into very great darkness and mi- 
sery. Butit seems, our having of clearer light, and more 
express discoveries of things relating to an invisible world, 
than pagans had, hath served only to make a great many 
of us a great deal more ignorant, and less apprehensive of 
these things, and more insolent in the belief of them, than 
they. But it is strange that they who are so very like the 
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devil, should be of all others most unapt to own or appre- 
hend that there are any such creatures, or any such sort of 
creatures. But, . 

3..We may infer, that itis not strange, when the cause 
is so very like between men and devils, that their doom 
should be so like also; that we cannot think it strange, 
that we should remain and be left under that doom and 
condemnation which sin did in itself subject them to; who 
when God hath made overtures to them, to distinguisli 
them from these evil spirits, will not be distinguished, but 
rather choose to sort themselves with devils than with re- 
turning souls, souls that are willing to return to God through 
Christ: 

We see the terrible estate of devils, that they cannot own 
the one God’s existence without trembling. A frightful 
thought it is to them, to have the eternal Being alwaysin 
view, that is, what he is necessarily, without variableness 
or shadow of turning: they cannot nullify his being, they 
cannot shake his throne, they cannot alter his nature; the 
glorious, bright, majestic object is always in view, and they 
ean never look towards it without dread and astonishment. 
Whatsoever little respite they may have, which those words 
imply, ‘‘Art thou come to torment us before our time ?” it 
doth yet signify, that any thought of God was dreadful to 
them, as importing that state of torment that was approach- 
ing, was drawing on, wherein it will be let forth on them, 
wherein wrath will come upon them (as it must upon un- 
reconciled men) to the uttermost. But, 

5. How wonderful is the grace of God towards poor sin- 
ful men, that their case doth admit, and may admit, of 
their owning and believing the one God’s existence, with 
another sort of impression than the case of the devils doth 
admit of. For that is plainly implied here, and therefore 
I make this inference and collection,—that it is expected 
that men should be otherwise impressed by this belief of 
the one God’s existence than the devils may or can. It-is 
expected the faith of this should make other kind of work 
in the heart of aman that entertains this belief, than it can 
do in the heart of a devil. And that very intimation signi- 
fies peculiar favour and special good-will; special, if com- 
pared with them, though it be yet more special, if you com- 
pare men with one another. Such good-will 1s the import 
of those words, “‘ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good-will towards men.” “ He t6ok not on him the 
nature of angels,” or (as those words may admit to be read) 
“he took not hold of angels to save them; but took on 
him the seed of Abraham.” His design herein spoke itself, 
(as in that Heb. ii. 14.) ‘Inasmuch as the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, he himself did partake of the 
same.” Saith he, “Those that I came to save, are such as 
have flesh and blood in them, not devils.” And because 
they had flesh and blood in them, he likewise took flesh 
and blood that he might save such; that is, that he might 
die, that he might have somewhat mortal about him, some- 
what that could die, that was capable of dying, and that dy- 
ing he might overcome “him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil ; and deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

6. We may learn hence, that there is not too great a 
stress to be laid upon the mere busiress of orthodoxy, or a 
réctitude of notions and sentiments, though about the great- 
est and most important things, things never so great: and 
you may suppose none greater than this, the existence of 
the one God, the certain existence of the unity of the God- 
head. But yet, I say, a rectitude of notions or sentiments, 
even about so great things, or that which we generally call 
orthodoxy, ought not to have too great a stress laid upon 
them. Idoubt not but that there is entire orthodoxy in 
hell, there is very little error in hell, very little of untrue 
notions, the truth of things is very clearly apprehended 
there, even the most terrible things ; false doctrine doth not 
obtain there about such matters as this, to be sure; and 
therefore, let no man value himself too much upon this, 
that he understands aright, that he thinks right thoughts, 
doth believe that there is one God, one, and but one. He 
may do no more in this than the devils do, they may be as 
orthodox as he; and he may therein know no more truth 
than they know. But we may yet further infer, 

7, That it is a very dismal thing, and ought accordingly 
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to be deplored much, that such things as we have revealed 
to us, concerning God, should be from time to time pro- 
pounded and explained, and inculcated, and yet have no 
more effect upon us than upon devils. How many a man 
is there, that lives under the Gospel of Christ, unreconci- 
led to God all his days! Oh, if there be any such a one in 
this assembly, how often hast thou been striven with to 
turn and live! how often invited back to God in Christ! 
But it hath signified as little to preach to thee all this while, 
as if one had preached to a devil.. Oh, wretched creature, 
that thou wilt make thyself a devil, when God doth not 
make thee such! that thou wilt sort with the devils, when 
God would deal with thee on very distinct terms from 
them! He would have thee come to him; he doth not in- 
vite devils back; he saith to thee, ‘ Return, return ;” he 
saith not soto them. Here is the blood of a Redeemer 
spilt for thee, it was not for them. And if we consider 


this matter generally ; oh, how dismal it is to think, that 


the revelation of the doctrine of the very one God’s exist- 
ence, should have made no more impression than it hath, 
toadvantage the world of mankind ; that the state of things 
should beso very much upon earth as it is in hell! as if 
there were no difference in the cases of men and devils ; 
that there should be such enmity against God amongst 
men upon earth, such rage, such contempt, such blasphe- 
my against this one existing Deity. And indeed, in this, 
men are worse than the devils, for the devils do hate God, 
but they do not despise him; here on earth heis hated and 
despised too; the devils hate him, but they cannot con- 
temn him; men hate and contemn him both together. 
“Wherefore do the wicked contemn God?’ Psal. x, 13. 
But lastly, 

8. We further learn hence, what this doctrine is likely 
to effect, if ever it come generally and to purpose to be be- 
lieved in the world, even this faith of the one God’s exist- 
ence. What a blessed change will that infer and make 
generally among men; when the one God shall be repre- 
sented, and understood, and known with effect generally! 
if ever there shall besuch atime. That is, there shall be 
a world of reasonable creatures, all centring in this one, 
all conspiring in the adoration and love of this one God; 
all bowing to him and kneeling before him: and no con- 
tention amongst men but who shall express most of love 
and duty to their universal, sovereign Maker and Lord. 
And therefore, men are only miserable in the mean time 
by not having rea] truth impressed and inwrought into the 
temper of their spirits; they are only by this miserable, 
that they are fallen from the one God, and apprehend him 
not, apprehend not the unity of the Godhead in whom they 
all are to unite. If men were all united in God, in the fear 
of him, in the love of him, in subjectedness and devoted- 
ness to him, this could not but infer universal order, peace, 
and felicity, all the world over. Men are only miserable, 
only unhappy, by holding the truth in unrighteousness, 
and such truth; for the apostle speaks of such. This is 
the true ground, on which “ the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven, against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness 
of men. who hold the truth in unrighteousness, because 
that which may be known of God, is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them,” Rom.i.17, 18. But I 
shall not insist further upon this. 

The next thing that comes in course to be handled, will 
be the doctrine of the Trinity. Having opened the Unity 
of the Godhead, a Trinity therein also will next come un- 
der our consideration. 





LECTURE XIIL* 


1 John v. 7. 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one. 


I intEenp no long discourse upon this subject, nor longer 
than may consist with the design of going over the several 
heads of religion, in as plain a manner, and in as short a 
way, asI can. It would very ill agree with such a design, 
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to insist upon and discourse upon all the several texts of 
Scripture arguments and objections this way and that, 
which are wont to be ventilated upon this point. All that 
can be expectéd, according to the course I have proposed 
to use, will be barely to represent that which I take, and 
which (I hope) we generally agree, to be the truth in this 
matter, in as few and as plain words as is possible. If one 
should take the large course, which some (it may be) would 
expect, it would be to make one particular subject the bu- 
siness of a long life’s time, and would be to turn this place 
into a theatre of contentious disputations rather than seri- 
ous instructions, tending only to gratify vain minds, rather 
than to edify the sober mind, 

I shall not need to stay at all upon the particular con- 
troversy about this text, the authenticity of it, which, it is 
true, is disputed; but wpon that account only, that some 
copies have been found not to have it. But for such as are 
in doubt thereupon concerning it, I need do no more than 
recommend them (amongst others) to what hath been most 
judiciously, and, indeed, very charitably, written as to that 
matter by Dr. Hammond, in his annotations on the New 
Testament; where he hath, with equal judgment and chari- 
ty, represented how it is very easily supposable that in 
the transcribing of some copy or another, two verses com- 
ing here together, this seventh and eighth that do begin and 
end, both of them, somewhat alike, the eye of the transcri- 
ber might fall upon the latter, and so write without look- 
ing back to the former. A very obvious supposition, anda 
great deal more probable, (asit is a great deal more chari- 
table,) than to suppose that either side, in the time of the 
Arian controversy, did design a corruption of the scripture 
text: I say, it is a great deal more rational, (as it-is more 
charitable, ) because indeed it had been a very foolish thing, 
merely out of favour to one side, to have corrupted the 
Scripture in that one particular place, leaving other Scrip- 
tures to stand as they were that speak so fully the same 
thing; as that Matt. xxviii. 18,19: and that John x. 30. “TI 
and my Father are one.” It is not likely there should be 
a designed corruption, where the loss of reputation would 
be so very great, and the gain and advantage so very little ; 
but we have reason enough to be satisfied that the most 
ancient copies have it as we here find. 

And for the way of managing the discourse upon this 
subject, I shall not offer at that which some have done, the 
demonstrating a trinity in the Godhead in a rational way, 
as that which some have supposed sufficiently evident by 
rational light ; and which some have made it their business 
to evince, (both Poiret and others before him,) and with 
no contemptible endeavour. But-whether such do demon- 
strate their point, yea or no, it is to me a very strong de- 
monstration of the strange imbecility of the human mind, 








that some should think it rationally demonstrable that that + 


cannot but be, which others take to be rationally demon- 
strable cannot be. This, I say, it isagreat demonstration 
to me of; and I do believe that they who do read the other 
writings of Poiret and others, who think the trinity ration- 
ally demonstrable, and read the writings of Socinus and 
others, his followers, who think the contrary, will appre- 
hend, in other matters, Poiret to be as rational a man as 
ever Socinus was, or any that followed him. Compare 
the writings of the one and the other, in other matters ; 
and then I say, it is a strong demonstration, and that 
which doth require our very serious thoughts, of the im- 
becility of the minds of men, and how little the confident 
pretences to rational demonstrations, by interested persons, 
engaged and dipped in a party this way and that, are to 
be relied upon, when some very highly rational men shall 
undertake to demonstrate, that it is impossible this should 
be; when others as rational as they, shall undertake to de- 
monstrate it is impossible not to be. That is, that there 
could have been no such thing as creation, nor indeed any 
action in the Deity, and consequently, no Deity at all if} 
there were not atrinity in it. That is, if there were not 
an eternal Mind which, when there was nothing else, 
should like an intellectual sun turn its-beams inward upon 
itself, and so by consequence, beget an eternal action, its 
own. eternal image, and that there must be an eternal love 
between that mind begetting, and the mind begotten: and 
there you have the trinity in the Deity. 

But this I insist not on ; only that it may appear that.it 
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is not impossible: and I hope that all pretence that itis, 
will in due time and easily vanish. It is so plainly reveal- 
edin Scripture, that there is a trinity in the Godhead, that 
we may very well take it upon the word of him that re- 

orts it to us, and who best (we maybe sure) understands 
his own nature. Take it, I say, amongst those things of 
God, which are only to be known by the Spirit of God; 
as there are things of a man, that are only known by the 
spirit of a man that is in him; (as the apostle speaks, 

1 Cor. ii. 14.) and if the mind and spirit of every particu- 
lar man have its own particularities known only to itself, 
till the man is pleased to reveal and make them known, 
sure it is very little strange that the Divine Being should 
have his peculiarities too, not otherwise knowable than as 
he is pleased to reveal them. And if he plainly reveai to 
us, that there is a trinity in the unity of his nature, then 
surely, to sober-inquirers and learners, the business is done. 

As to the latter part of the verse, I shall not need to in- 
sist upon it, ‘“ these three are one,” having, I hope, sufii- 
ciently evinced to you the unity of the Godhead from ano- 
ther text. And I chose to do it from another text rather, 
that had that expression in it which this hath not. For 
this doth not expressly say, these three are one God, but it 
doth say, these three are one. But having already proved 
to you that the Godhead is but one, it leads us with so 
much the more clearness (having asserted the doctrine of 
the unity of the Godhead to be true) to apprehend, that it 
must be the truth of this place, and so shall have occasion 
but to repeat concerning that which we have already pro- 
ved, but not to prove it any more. And therefore, the plain 
contents ofthis scripture you may take thus—that there is 
a trinity in the Deity, or, if you will, a little more largely 
—that there are three which we cannot more fitly express 
or conceive of, than by the name of persons, in the only 
one Godhead. And, 

I. Ishall evince the truth of this doctrine. 

And now to let you see that this is reasonably given you, 
as the sense and meaning of this place, I shall proceed by 
some gradual steps: and, 

_ 1. To prepare my way, let you see that this is spoken 
here in this place; it is the doctrine of this place. So that 
if it can be made appear to be in itself true, we shall have 
all the reason in the world to conclude, that it is fitly re- 
presented as the doctrine held forth in this text. And for 
the truth of the thing, we shall come to consider from 
other places afterwards. And, 

(1.) It seems very reasonable, inasmuch as we otherwise 
ascertained that there is but one God, that the one thing 
wherein the three persons mentioned are said to-be united, 
is the Godhead. ‘These three are one.” . One what? It 
is most reasonable to understand the meaning is, that they 
are one God, though this be not expressed in the text. For 
it is very plain, from what hath been already said, that the 
Godhead can be but one. And when it is said, there are 
three in heaven that are all one, that one thing which they 
are said to be must needs be God, or the Godhead where- 
in they are said to unite; especially the Father being said 
to be one of the three, concerning whose Godhead there is 
no doubt. 

(2.) It is-very plain, (upon supposition that the three 
mentioned in the text do unite, or are united in the God- 
head,) the meaning must be, that they are one God and no 
more; that.is, that the one God which they are said to be, 
is but one, is one God and no more. There can be no 
reason imagined. why it should be said they are one, if the 
intendment were not that they were only one; or that that 
thing which they are said to be, is but one. To say the 
Godhead is one, it must always mean one exclusively, that 
is, that there is no other God but that, that one. And so, 
that is the thing that these three do unite, or are united in: 
not one witness, it is not a being united in their end: that 
cannot be meant here: for it is manifest that the apostle 
doth vary the form of expression in. the following verse, 
where it is said, ‘‘ These three agree in one;” all to one 
purpose, all to one design, all giving one and the same 
testimony concerning Christ, concerning that Jesus who 
was descended and come down into this world. But here 
it is said in the text, they are one, are one thing, not one 
person ; and therefore, it doth signify that they do agree, or 
do unite and meet in that wherein it is never intended to 
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say or intimate that they differ ; that is, in essence they are 
united, but not in personality. If it had been a person 
that was spoken of, then it would have been proper enough 
to have spoken of it undérthe notion of things. But in- 
asmuch as it is the essence, and not the person, that is 
here intended, therefore it is said, one thing: if we would 
read the words literally, it is, ‘these three are one thing,” 
that is the meaning of them, and so they should be rendered. 
_ (3.) Hereupon it is very rational to conclude, that when 
it is said, there are three that are united in this one thing, 


that it must also be understood, they are three and no- 


more, as by one is meant only one, so by three is meant 
only three. Whereupon, : 

(4.) It must with equal reason be concluded, that these 
three which are three, and no more, must needs be some 
eminent three, and of some very eminent order. And do 
but pause here a little, and see if light do not spring into 
your minds about this matter: when it is said there are 
three (it being by parity of reason to be understood, three 
and no more) in heaven, Pray what three in heaven can 
there be, that are three, and no.more, of one eminent 
order, but they must be three divine persons? Bethink 
yourselves of ita little : it cannot be three angels, for then 
it cannot be said, there are three and no more.in heaven: 
and you have not heard of any higher creatures than an- 
gels, any superior order of creatures above angels, of 
which there are three and no more: and it cannot be three 
Gods, because the Godhead is but one; there is but one 
God and no more. Then I beseech you, What is there left? 
It is not three angels, it is not three of any sort of creatures 
superior to angels, of whom there are three and no more. 
And the Father is here mentioned as one of them, of whose 
Godhead there can be no doubt: and then pray consider, 
What can these three be 2? Not three creatures, not three 
Gods ; therefore, they can be nothing but three persons, 
three -substances in the Godhead. Thus then you are 
gradually led on to see, that this is the plain doctrine of 
the text; and if you can be convinced that there is in it, 
veritas ret, the truth of the thing, there will be no doubt at 
all but that it is verilas loci, the truth of this place. 

2. And that is it I now come 16, that is, to evince to you 

veritatem ret, the truth of the thing, that there is a trinity 
in the Godhead, that there are three that are all of them 
this one God. And, I shall (with all possible brevity) labour 
to prove it to you positively, from other scriptures and 
scripture-considerations, and then—show you ‘the unrea- 
sonableness of what is pretended against it, how irrational 
the pretence is against such a thing: That is; that there 
should be three who. in some one respect are truly to be 
said and called three, and in some other respect are as 
truly to be called; or said to be, but one, But, 
. 1.) I come to the positive proof. And because, con- 
cerning the personality and deity of the Father there is no 
question, there is none that will contend with us about that 
matter, therefore our business will relate to the other two. 
And concerning them, that is, the Word (as he is here 
called) and the Holy Ghost, I shall endeavour to evince 
to you these two things—that they are persons, and—that 
they are divine persons. ( 

{1.] That they are persons. And here (as I have told 
you) we have not a fitter notion under which to conceive 
of them, nor a fitter word in our tongue by which to ex- 
press or speak of them. Not that we can think, that per- 
son being afterwards to be clothed with the notion of di- 


vine, can be the same thing with God as with us; because 


it is impossible any thing can have one common notion to 
him and to us. That would be altogether inconsistent 
with the perfection, the universal perfection of the divine 
Being, to suppose that any notion could be common to him 
and the creature. For then, he should not comprehend 
all entity in himself, if there were a notion common to 
him.and to us; for that must import something superior 
to both, and that were comprehensive of both, and so it 
would make God but a part of being. Therefore, the 
word person, as any.other word whatsoever, that is wont 
to be applied to and spoken of God and of us, must be 
spoken of us but analogically, not univocally, not as if it 
signified the same thing -when it is spoken of him and 
when it is spoken of us. And therefore, we are not to 
judge of a divine ne by a human person, or by a cre- 
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ated person. The gifference is infinite, and the distance 
is infinite, between God and any creature. So any thing 
that is spoken of him must infinitely differ from whatso- 
ever may be spoken of us under the same name. There- 
fore, when we speak of a person, among creatures, as sig- 
nifying an intelligent swppositum, being, neither swppositum 
nor intelligent can be the same with him and with us. His 
intellect and ours differ infinitely : and it is so little known 
how individuations are made among creatures, that it is 
infinitely more impossible how they are made with God. 
But that being premised, that these two, the Word and the 
Holy Ghost, are so spoken of in Scripture, as that we have 
no other way of conceiving otherwise than that they must 
be spoken of as persons ; this I shall endeavour to evince. 
First, As concerning the Word, I only premise that 
which is in itself evident, that by the Word here, and the 
Son of God elsewhere, must be meant the same thing. As 
is plain in the first of St. John’s Gospel: “ In the beginning 
was the Word :” that. which is called the Word there, is 
called the Son of God presently after, in the same chapter: 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth.” The Word and the Son 
are allone. Then, what is there and elsewhere called the 
Word sometimes, and sometimes Son, or the Son of God, 
that must needs mean what we can conceive of no other- 
wise than under the notion of a person. That is, we find 
the action from time to time ascribed to this Word, or 
this Son, of an intelligent agent, of one that did act under- 
standingly and with design. And we can have no better 
signification of a person, no clearer notion of one, than 
that is. He is constantly spoken of as an intelligent agent ; 
and concerning that, there can be no difficulty, nor indeed 
is there any controversy between us and our antagonists, 
concerning his personality ; only they will have him to be 
but a human person, which we shall in its own place con- 
sider by and by. And, = 
Secondly, Concerning the Holy Ghost, that he also is a 
person, or such a one as we can conceive of under no other 
notion than that of a person; that is, as acting intelligently 
and with design : even so is he most apparently spoken of 
from time to time in Scripture. Hereupon it is said, He 
bears witness in heaven; as he did in heaven, and from 
thence, testify concerning Christ, that he was the Son of 
God, to be heard, and obeyed, and submitted to as such; 
and as a dove, descended in visible glory upon him from 
the heavens. This speaks the act of an intelligent, design- 
ing cause on his part, as to what he did in testifying, and 
so he is very frequently spoken of, as coming for such and 
such a purpose. ‘‘ When he is come he shall convince the 
world,” John xvi. 7,8. And (which is most observable) 
in several parts of these chapters, of the 14th, 15th, and 
16th of that Gospel, even there, where he had been spoken 
of under the name of the Spirit before, when one would 
expect, in correspondence to that name Spirit, it would 
have been said, 2¢ ; it being neutral, a word of the neuter 
gender, it is said he ; when he is come, not when 7 is come, 
he shall convince the world of sin : yea, and even the very 
laws of grammar and syntax arewaived, as if it were on 
purpose to hold out this one thing to us, that the Holy 
Ghost was a person, an intelligent Being, working and act- 
ing with design: for when we have the word Spirit, pre- 
sently he doth follow upon it; and at a very great distance, 
in one place, (several verses being interposed,) from ay 
other antecedent but spirit. ‘Indeed, in the 14th and 15i 
chapters, there was the Comforter as well as the Spirit, to 
which he might have reference; but still, Spirit was the 
nearer antecedent. But you will find, in the 16th chapter, 
the 13th and 14th verses, that there is no antecedent for 
many verses together, besides Spirit, and afterwards imme- 
diately subjoined he, and not it, on purpose to signify (and 
we cannot imagine what it should be to signify besides) the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. And it is a very unreason- 
able supposal, that in the form of baptism which we have, 
Matt. xxviii. 19. “Go ye, teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;” that the two first should be persons, (as they are 
confessed on ali hands to be,) and that there should be put 
in the same order with them a quality, as our antagonists 
would teach us to conceive, concerning the Holy Ghost; 
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baptizing them in the name of the Fagher, and of the Son, 
and what ? of a quality, in the third place. That is, that 
when the design manifestly was there to gtate the object of 
all practical religion, of the whole of our Christianity, into 
the believing whereof we are to be baptized, there should 
be a transient quality put into conjunction with those two 
great persons, the Father and the Son. Surely, it needs 
but to stay and to pause here a little, to have light irresis- 
tibly strike into the mind of any one that will do so, that 
will consider how unreasonable it is to imagine, when the 
design is manifestly to represent and state the entire object 
of whole Christianity, that is, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, that the two first of these are persons, and the 
third but a quality. Therefore, that being very plain, 

[2.] The second thing that needs to be evinced is, that 
they are Divine persons, and much is done towards that 
already. It appearing they are persons, they cannot be 
created persons, they cannot be angels, of which it can be 
said there are three and no more. But we hear of no in- 
tervening order of creatures, above angels and below God. 
And then what should they be, since they are persons, (as 
is plain,) but Divine persons, that do subsist in the God- 
head ? And to evince this a little more distinctly, but very 
briefly, 

First, Concerning the Word, or the Son, (which you see 
are both of them names of the same person,) how expressly 
is he often said to be God ! In that mentioned first of John, 
nothing can be spoken more openly nor in plainer words. 
“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” And Psal. xlv. 6. “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” which the author to 
the Hebrews (chap. i. 8.) allegeth to be plainly said to the 
Son; ‘And to the Son, he said, Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever.” So Rom. ix. 5. ‘Of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God bless- 
ed for ever.” And that, 1 John v. 20. ‘‘ And we know 
that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him that is true; and we are 
in him that is trne, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God and eternal life :” most fitly spoken of the Son, 
who was to be the spring of life to us, according to what 
had been said a little above in the same chapter, “ This is 
the record, that God hath given us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and 
he that hath not the Son hath not life.” 

It is, I know, alleged with a great deal of triumph by 
some of the adversaries, that he is excluded in another 
place from being the true God, and that that should not be 
said of him, when we are told, (John xvii. 3.) “ This is 
life eternal, that they-might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” If the Father 
only be true God, then the Son is not. But the inconse- 
quence of this will easily appear to them that shall but 
consider, how the word only is placed. It is placed so as 
to assert the predicate, and not the subject in the latter 
proposition. It is not said, Thou only art the true God, 
and so that doth not exclude the Son at all. The Father 
is the only true God, and the Son is the only true God, 
and the Holy Ghost is the only true God. But it cannot 
be said that either the Father only is the true God, or the 
Son only is the true God, or the Holy Ghost only is the 
true God; but they are each of them that God which is 
the only true one, and of which there is but one and no 
more. Do but observe that the word only affects not the 
subject spoken of, but the thing affirmed, or spoken of that 
subject. ‘The case is but like this, as if I should use these 
words, “This is the only London.” It may be true for 
ought we know, that there is no London, but this which is 
famously called so by that name; but if one should say, 
“This only is London,” that is, this place where we are, 
and there the only should limit the subject, that were false ; 
for there are thousands of places in London as well as 
this ; there are a great many assemblies in London, a great 
many places of worship and societies besides this: but we 
may say, “ This is the only London ;” so the difference is 
plain to any that will consider it. \ 

I might insist much more largely (but it is not needful 
to say every thing that might be said in a plain case) con- 
cerning the Son, to prove his divine personality by most 
manifest attributes of Deity, given him over and over in 
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Seripture, as “ The first and the last :” creating power, as 
“Him by whom the world was made, and by whom he 
made the world,” which is over and over said of him. 
Coli. 15. Heb. i. 3. John i. beginning. And universal 
knowledge, omnisciency, heart knowledge ; } Thou know- 
est all things, thou knowest that I love thee. But then, 

Secondly, Concerning the divine person of the Holy 
Ghost, that he also is God; that doth sure carry convic- 
tive light with it to any that do consider, that when the 
form of baptism is given (as was said) with design to 
state the whole object of our religion, ‘‘'The Father, the 
Son,and the Holy Ghost” are mentioned together ; and 
there can be no object of religion but God, none but a 
divine person, and we find the Holy Ghost frequently 
mentioned, upon the same account, as one of those em1- 
nent three. How many places are there (it were endless 
to name them) where those three are brought in together, 
as it were purposely to signify that they were ejusdem o7- 
dinis, of the same order ; and that we are to conceive of 
each of them under the same notion, that is, that of Deity, 
of the Godhead in God. Look but to that 1 Pet. i. 2. 
Rom. i. 4; 5. 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. and a great many places 
besides, where these three are brought in still together. 
As if it were purposely to signify of their being of one 
order, and as having, in distinct respects, aconcern in our 
great affairs; those that relate to our salvation and bless- 
edness. Besides, that it must be a great prevarication, to 
understand that place otherwise than as the expressing the 
Holy Ghost to be God; Acts v. 3, 4. “ Why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie unto the Holy Ghost thou hast 
not lied unto man, but unto God.” And certainly if he 
were not God, it were the most dangerous thing in all the 
world, to have him represented to us as if he were; and 
so tempt men to pay the homage of divine worship to a 
creature. It is never to be imagined, that there would 
have been stich a snare laid before us, to lead us into so 
dangerous a mistake as that; things would have been 
spoken more cautiously, if he had not been God, than, 
when it was just said before, ‘“ Why dost thou lie against 
the Holy Ghost ?’ so immediately to say, “ Thou didst not 
lie to man but unto God.” It is not to be thought, (the thing 
being so full of danger,) to place the notion or homage of 
the Deity upon any thing to which it doth not belong, that 
there should have been such incautiousness used, or so little - 
caution, as directly to lead and train persons into so peril- 
ous a mistake. But besides all this, to put the matter out 
of all doubt ; whereas, they that will have the Holy Ghost 
not to be God, being urged, “ What is he then ?” do say, 
“He is the mighty power of God, a certain mighty vis 
emissa, a divine power that issues from God for the work- 
ing of such effects.” As for this conceit, pray do but 
consider the matter thus: Is the Holy Ghost indeed not 
God, but the power of God ? Why this power which it is 
said to be, is either a created power, or an unereated one. 
Tf it be an uncreated power, he is God, for every thing that 
is uncreated is God; if he be then a created power, the 
created power of God, or the power of God, but created, 
then it seems God did, without power, create this power, 
and was without power till he had created it; so that he 
did the act of creation (which is an act of omnipotency) 
when he was impotent. Itsupposes, first, an impotent God, 
and then supposeth him, when he was impotent, to create 
his own power ; that is, when he was without all power, 
he did that act which requires an infiniteness of power, 
to wit, to create. I know nothing that carries clearer evi- 
dence with it, than this doth, that the Holy Ghost cannot 
be that created power which these persons pretend to; or 
cannot be divine power distinct from God, from the very 
essence of God. Every thing of God is God, and cannot 
be otherwise. If he were the power of God and not God, 
he must have been created power, by God; that is to say, 
God did create omnipotent power, being before impotent; 
for this it plainly comes to, 

Thus far, I think, it is with some competent clearness 
evident, that these three, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, (concerning the first, as you have heard,there ~ 
is no question,) are persons; they are that which we cannot 
conceive of otherwise than under the notion of persons; 
and they are divine persons, so that there are three divine 
persons that do subsist in the Godhead, that is but one. 


Lecr. XIV. 


So you have this, as the doctrinal truth of this place, and 
as the real truth in itself, positively evidenced to you. 
‘What is to be said by way of objection against -it, we’ 
shall next come to. Onlyupon the whole matter, it seems 
to me, that there needs a great deal more of humility, and 
reverence, and seriousness, and fear of the Lord, overawing 
the spirits of men, to apprehend this to be the plain doc- 
trine of Scripture, than of further argument in the case. 
And that will more appear by considering how irrational 
the pretence is, that this is a thing rationally impossible, 
that there should be such three, that are but one God. 
Nothing indeed would be plainer than that the same can-. 
not be three and one, in one and the same respect; but, 
that they may be three in one respect, and but one in an- 
other respect, we may make appear. to be no impossible 
thing, and that there is nothing of harshness in it, nay, 
whereof we have parallel instances, (as far as there can be 
a parity between God and creatures,) that occur to us every 
day. So that one would wonder how men can stumble in 
so plain a way, and when there is nothing indeed in view 
that should occasion it, besides their having indulged them- 
selves, I fear, too much liberty to prevaricate in their own 
minds and reasonings before, and then they think it rea- 
sonable to jusufy error by erring always, by never retract- 
ing, or by endeavouring to make men believe, that things 
suggested tothem as true, are impossible to be true. 


LECTURE XIVv.* 


3. Bur now to come to the third part of the proposed 
work to vindicate the truth of this doctrine laid down, in 
the proposition, as to what is objected and alleged against 
it, which summarily and generally is: but this one thing, 
into which all results; That it is contrary to the common 
reason of men, and such as doth in itself imply a contra- 
diction, that three should be but one. And thereupon it is 
determined by the leader of them, Socinus himself, that if 
any thing do appear to be never so plainly contained in 
Scripture, if yet also it do appear to imply a contradiction, 
or to be contrary to natural reason, any, whatsoever vio- 
lence, ought rather to be put upon the Scriptures than to 
admit it. And this goes therefore, with the men of that 
way, for a principle, that whatsoever seems to be repug- 
nant to their reason, or to imply a contradiction, cught to 
be rejected, though never so. plaiuly expressed in Scrip- 
ture, or contained therein. 

Now, first, I shall say here somewhat to this principle in 
the general, by which these men do steer themselves in 
this, and all matters of religion besides. And then, second- 
ly, I shall say somewhat in the particular application of it 
in this case, and show how very untruly it is alleged here, 
that this is a doctrine repugnant to the common reason of 
man, and which doth carry a contradiction in itself. 

(1.) As to the principle in general, I shall in short say 
these things to it. 

[t.] That if we can be certain, that any thing is repug- 
nant to the reason of man, as it is such and doth in itself 
imply a contradiction, it ought to be rejected even in duty 
to God, and as a piece of homage to him. We do owe 
that homage to our Maker, as the God of truth, to reject 
every thing that we are sure is contrary ‘to the common 
reason of man, which he hath put into him, which is truly 
and purely reason, and which belongs to the Spirit, unto 

. which by the inspiration of the Almighty God that under- 
standing is given, which distinguishes him from the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts of the field. We do owe it asa 
homage to the Author of our nature, to reject whatsoever 
is manifestly contrary to that reason, and which is in itself 
a contradiction. First, because he is most confessedly the 
primum verum, the first truth. And as all the beams of 
the sun, in whatsoever way they do shine to us, whether 

directly, or by never so various refraction, we are sure are 
all from the sun ; so whatsoever rational dictate, that we are 
most certain, or can be sure is such, which we find arrive 
to us, we cannot but be sure that it is fromthe Father of 
4 * Preached April 10th, 1690. 
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lights, from whom can issue nothing but light; nothing 
opposite to light or truth. And secondly, that it is impos- 
sible we can in duty, or, as a homage to God, believe a 
contradiction, any thing that carries a contradiction in it- 
self, because the highest and primary reason upon which 
Iam to admit any thing for truth, is as it is a production 
of the first truth, as hath been told. you. But I am cer- 
tain, the same thing cannot’be true and false; and there- 
fore, as a deference to God; I cannot have greater reason 
to believe it, than I have to disbelieve it. If it carry a 
contradiction in it, and is pretended to be from God, I 
cannot believe it for any reason, but for the same reason I 
am bound to disbelieve it. There is not more weight in 
one end of the scale than there is in the other; and so it 
cannot be believed in that case, as a piece of duty unto 
God ; and thereupon, we are as ready to reject every thing 
we are sure is contradictory and repugnant to a manifest 
dictate of reason, as they can be. But, 

[2.] If any thing be plainly contained and expressed in 
the word of God, that seems repugnant to our reason, we 
are then certain that the seemingness and semblance is 
false, because we cannot be surer of any thing than that 
God is true, and that he can never be deceived himself, 
nor deceive us; that both verity and veracity are most es- 
sential to him ; and that it is repugnant to his nature, either 
to be ignorant of any thing, or to lie unto us in any thing. 
And therefore, 

[3.]. When there is this competition between any plain 
words of Scripture and a seeming dictate of reason, we are 
to censure the latter by the former, and not the former by 
the latter; we are to measure the rational dictate by the 
divine word, and not the divine word by the seeming 
rational dictate. And especially, 

[4.] When that thing is spoken often in Scripture, in the 
divine word, and in varied forms of speech, which have 


‘all the same manifest sense and meaning, and are not, 


without the most nOtorious violence, capable of another. 
And (which will be the ground of this last-mentioned 
ereene when, 

[5.] That word being professedly and declaredly given 
us as a rate to measure our sentiments as well as our prac- 
tices by. If therefore, we should oppose that which seems 
to us a rational dictate, to the plain expressions of that 
word, we make that which is to be ruled, the rule; we do 
in that case regulate our rule, and do not admit that the 
rule should regulate us. We judge the law, (as the apos- 
tle James’s expression is, in a case that hath reference to 
practice, and the case is the same in reference to sentiments, 
and our judgments of things,) which is certainly very great 
insolency: that when God, in compassion to the dark- 
ness and blindness of our minds, gives us such a rule, a 
light shining in a dark place, unto which we are told we 
should do well to take heed, we should reject this rule, and 
say, we can do better without it, reject this light, and say, 
we can see better without it. As if one should, out of 
mere good will, offer himself as a guide to a bewildered 
traveller that knows nothing of his way, and this traveller 
should at all turns be controverting with his guide, and say, 
I know the way and how to steer my course better than 
you; which would be as well the highest insolency as in- 
gvatitude, supposing that guide to be very highly superior, 
and very kindly condescending to do that office in such a 
ease. And again, 

[6.] There is yet the more ground for this, when there 
is among men, and even among wise, and learned, and 
rational men, a very great division about whatis a rational 
dictate in this case, and what is not. This makes the de- 
termination which I have given to be so much the more 
reasonable, and makes the pretence on the other hand so 
much the more absurd, that that should be given fora dic- 
tate of common reason wherein most rational men do dis- 
agree, at least, therein, as rational men as these pretenders, 
are of a quite contrary mind: and that cannot be so clear 
a dictate of common reason, wherein even the most rational 
men do disagree, and sure then, in that case, one would 
be glad to be determined by a-divine word. And J add, 

[7.] That the reason of man, in ihis our present state, 
even in things of much inferior concernment, is very du- 
bious and uncertain, in matters wherein religion is nat con- 
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cerned, and so wherein the minds of men are not apt to be 
perverted by ill inclination, as in the matters of religion 
they are. For though it be very true, that it is natural for 
men to be of some religion, yetit is as true and as evident, 
that there is an aversion and antipathy in the minds and 
spirits of men against true religion, against sincere, living 
religion, And if the reason of man be a very dubious un- 
certain thing, even when there is nothing to bias one this 
way or that, as it is in thousands.of instances that might 
be given most apparently ; much more cause have we in 
matters of religion, and of this nature, not to over-attribute 
unto it. In philosophical matters, wherein men’s minds 
cannot, through prejudice, be swayed this way or that, and 
wherein it is no one’s interest that this side be true rather 
than that side, yet there are the greatest difficulties imagi- 
nable in determining what is reason and what not, what 
is true and what not, as all the controversies in philosophy 
do show: and some, wherein it 1s the hardest matter imagi- 
nable, even to the greatest wits that have ever been in the 
world, to free themselves from the appearance of contradic- 
tion, which side soever they had in the controversy. As itis 
most notorious, to any that know any thing in philosophy, 
about the compositum continuum, whether the continuwm, 
that is, a body, doth consist of parts always divisible, or of 
indivisible parts; so that bring it to the minutest thing 
imaginable, even if it be to the breadth of a hair, whether 
it be still perpetually divisible or indivisible. - It is plain, 
take one side or the other in that question, and hitherto 
all the wits in the world have not found how, freely and 
clearly, to disentangle themselves from contradiction in 
saying this is always divisible, or it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to be divided any further; and the apprehension of that 
doth (I must acknowledge) greatly lower my reverence to 
that which goes under the notion of a rational dictate; 
when in such a case as that of-any, the minutest thing 
you can imagine, even the breadth of a hair, no man shall 
be able to assert either it is always divisible or sometime 
indivisible, without entangling himselfin such appearances 
of contradiction, as from which the greatest wits that 
have ever been have not been able to show us the way 
of being extricated. And when there is such a divi- 
sion, even among the masters of reason, the highest pre- 
tenders to it; this is a rational dictate, saith the one side, 
the quite contrary isa rational dictate, saith the other side, 
even in this very business of the Trinity itself; whilst 
some with loud clamour cry out against it as impossible 
to be, others, on the other hand, take upon them to demon- 
strate it to be utterly impossible that it should not be; 
that there could be no creation, no Creator, if there were 
not a Trinity. 

These things being said in reference to that principle in 
the general, I now come, 

(2.) To the application of it to this objection; that is, 
that this is a doctrine, (say some,) to common and rational 
principles, contradictious in itself, that three should be one. 

‘That we may speak to this with the more clearness, we 
shall—consider what it is, from Scripture, we assert con- 
cerning this matter, and then—show how unreasonably 
this is pretended to be repugnant to reason, or to imply 
any thing of a contradiction. ; 

[1.] What itis we do from Scripture assert in this mat- 
ter, and what we donot. For we must distinguish here, 
between plain Scripture doctrine and the bold determina- 
tions of some schoolmen. We do not think we are obliged 
to justify every determination of a confident and presum- 
ing schoolman, as if it were divine writ. But what from 
Scripture we do affirm is, That there are three in the 
God-head, that these three are some way distinguished 
from one another, otherwise they could not be three, there 
were no pretence to call them three. We'find they have 
distinct names; that is plain—the Father, the Word or 
Son, and‘the Spirit or the Holy Ghost, over and over. 
But there must be somewhat of distinction among them- 
selves, otherwise there were no pretence to call them three, 
if they were no way distinguishable. 

Again, we do affirm they are so far distinguished from 
one another as, that can be said concerning one which can- 
not be said concerning the other. As when we say, “The 


Word was made flesh,” (which you know the Scripture’ 


speaks,) the meaning is, not thatthe Father was made flesh, 
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or the Spirit was made flesh, but that the Son was made 
flesh, When it is said, (as it often is,) that the Spirit or 
the Holy Ghost is sent by the Father, or the Son, the 
meaning is, not that the Father sends himself, or that the 
Son sends himself. Therefore, they are so far distinct from 
one another as, that is said of the one which cannot be 
said of the other. But then, how much greater the dis- 
tinction is, we pretend not to say, because the Scripture 
doth not say it. Only this we do say, We can think of no 
notion by which they are ’so fitly distinguishable as that of 
personality, as that of their being distinct persons; that 
we do find plainly said concerning one of them, the Father, 
(who is so called in that Heb. i. 3.) that the Son is the 
express image of his person. So we render the word hy- 
postasis filly and aptly enough. And they being so fre- 
quently mentioned together, as we find they are, it doth 
naturally suggest to us, that there should be a suppositality. 
And concerning the personality of the Son too, there is no 
question; but as concerning the Holy Ghost, he being so 
frequently, spoken of under the notion He, and (as was 
noted to you) the gender varied on purpose, contrary to 
strict grammar, we ought also to conceive of him under 


‘the notion of a person: though at the same time (we have 


told you) it is impossible that the notion of a person should 
be the same with God dnd amongst men, and that for the 
reason which hath been mentioned to you. Only, we have 
nothing by which more fitly to conceive it, than by this 
notion. Then, so much as this being what we do affirm 
and assert to be the doctrine of the Scriptures, and to be 
Scripture in this case, then, Isay, | 

[2.] This is very unreasonable.and pretenceless, toaffirm ~ 
that this is contradictious in itself, or any way opposite or 
contrary to the plain dictates of reason. For where should 
the contradiction lie ? It is only pretended to lie in this, 
that the same thing cannot be three and one. And it is 
easjly admitted, that the same thing cannot be three and 
one, in the same respect wherein they are but one. But 
nothing hinders, but that the same may be, in different re- 
spects, that is, in those respects wherein they are three, 
they are not only one: in that respect wherein they are 
but one, they cannot be three. But, that in divers respects; 
the same thing may be three and one, or thatthere may be 
a trinity, a triad, in one and the same thing, the instances 


are so many, so plain, and so notorious in other inferior 


things, that it is absurd and unreasonable to pretend this 
to be contradictious, or contrary to the dictate of nature. 
Let us go to the most obvious thing that can be thought 
of. If I should go no further but only to give you an in- 
stance of this book which I have here in my hand, it hath 
its breadth, its length, and its thickness, as you all easily 
see and apprehend ; but its breadth is not its length, nor is 
its length its thickness, neither of these are one another, 
yet all the same book: that is, this thing which is so long, 
so broad, and so thick, isthis book. If we speak of a man, 
he isa very vegetative creature, and he is a sensitive crea- 
ture, and he is a rational and intelligent creature, and yet, 
it is most plain, vegetation is not sensation, nor sensation 
intellection. The sun, it hath belonging to it light, and 
heat, and motion : that luminous body is the sun, that cali- 
fective body is the sun, and that moving body is the sun. 
These three are all but one sun; and yet there are three 
in it, as is evident.: ‘Che world is full of instances of the 
like nature. We can hardly think of any sort of things 
wherein this may not be exemplified. And whereas, the 
greatest quarrel is about personality, there is nothing more 
plain than that one and the same man may sustain three 
persons, the person of a father, the person of a son, and 
the person of a magistrate, and the like. Many persons 
may be sustained by one and the same man; the notion 
of person, in the strict and common sense, being only taken 
for the circumstances of their state-and condition who are 
spoken of, and not as denoting this or that particular 
essence; and so to be a man, and this or that person, is 
not all one: and so to be God, and this or that person in 
the Godhead, is not all one. The’same man may endure, 
and may sustentare, may put on, and may bear, several 
persons: and so it is no repugnancy to reason at all that 
the same God do so too. And therefore, this pretence ‘of 
the irrationality or contradictiousness of this doctrine, doth 
itself want a pretence; there can be really no ground for 
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it. And so much hath been so far said, by some of the 
late zealous contenders in this case the other way, that 
they are brought to say and publish, that truly he. must be 
a madman that will say there cannot be three persons in 
the same God. That we find published not long ago: so 
far doth that pretence vanish, that this doctrine must be 
rejected as being irrational and contradictory. And if we 
would take the notion of person and personality, in the 
most strict and scholastic sense, it would be with very great 
arrogance that they must pretend this doctrine (taken even 
in that sense) to be contrary to a common, rational dictate, 
when as it is so very well known first, that the very notion 
of individuation or personality, suppositality, or more ge- 
nerally personality, in reference to rational beings, is one 
of the most disputed things in the world.- And how absurd 
is it to say, that this or that is opposite to a common ra- 
tional dictate, about which (as was said before) the most 
learned men, and the highest pretenders to reason, have 
constantly disagreed. There must first, before this can 
be said, some one common notion of personality, and indi- 
viduation be fixed, which all men must assent to, as soon 
as ever they hear it, that must command assent to it in 
every man’s mind. But about these things there is the 
greatest disagreement, and hath constantly been, ever since 
the name of a schoolman or metaphysician hath been known 
in the world. And then, secondly, besides that, there is 
so great a disagreement among schoolmen and metaphysi- 
cians, about the notions of suppositality, personality, and 
individuality, that they who will conclude this to be against 
a rational dictate, must be able to evince, that the notion 
of personality must be the same with us and with God, 
which it will be impossible for them ever to evince, and 
ihe contrary whereof (as hath been said) is demonstrable. 
That is, were it ever so certain that there cannot be three 
finite persons partaking the same finite nature, it will be. 
hence no consequence, that there cannot be three infinite 
persons partaking the same infinite nature, or communi- 
cating in the same infinite nature : no reason;for a’ paral- 
“ lel cannot be drawn so much as with a plausible pretence, 
between what is finite and what is infinite, in this case. 
But to shut up all that I intend, as to the polemical part 
of this discourse, Ishall only leave these few things, which 
will plainly represent to us that this doctrine may be con- 
ceived, and hath not that difficulty in it which commonly 
hath been thought. As, : “if 

First, It is out of all question that God is but one, can 
be but one. “And 

Secondly, That whatsoever is necessarily, isGod. What- 
soever is in being, from a necessity in nature, is God; than 
which no principle can be plainer. And, 

Thirdly, That whatsoever is by dependence on the Di- 
vine will, is creature; whatsoever is not of necessity, but 
by mere dependence on the Divine will, that is all crea- 
ture. “ Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” ~ ; 

Fourthly, If, therefore, we do suppose the Son and the 
Holy Ghost to be from the Father, by a necessity of nature, 
aneternal necessity of nature, and not by dependence upon 
his will, they will not be creatures, because nothing is 
ereature but what depends upon the will and pleasure of 
the Creator. And if they be not creatures, what are they 
then? Then they must be God, and yet both of them from 
the Father too: for all that do assert the Trinity, do ac- 
knowledge the Father to be fons trinitatis, the fountain of 
the Trinity: and if from this fountain, the Son be one way, 
and the Holy Ghost be another way, both from the Father: 
that is, the Sorf from the Father immediately, and the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, and this, not 
by choice, but by an eternal necessity of nature, here is 
this doctrine as easily conceivable as any that I know of 
whatsoever, that lies not within the compass of our mani- 
fest demonstration. And my business is not now to: de- 
monstrate to you that thus it is, but that it is very easily 
conceivable that thus it may be. That is, that the Son 
and the Holy Ghost may be from the Father, and that we 
are sure they are from him by an eternal necessity of na- 
ture, and not by choice. It is not by his pleasure they are 
and we~» but by eternal necessity of nature they are from 
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him as he is originally from himself. That is, they are 
always and eternally in that nature which is self-origi- 
nate. And here is no contradiction, nor the least appear- 
ance or shadow of it, inall this. 

And thus far now hath our labour been taken up as to 
this subject, about the truth of it; that is, to prove and to 
vindicate it. Our next business, which only remains, will 
be about the importance of it, the great usefulness of it, 
and the mighty weight and stress that lie upon it. At 
present I leave this with you, that I know nothing more 
needful to clear our apprehensions, and make our minds 
very calm and serene, in deference to this doctrine of the 
Trinity, than, first, high, adoring thoughts of God, and 
secondly, mean thoughts of ourselves. If we can but 
think highly enough of God, and meanly enough of our- 
selves, and how unmeet and incompetent such moles and 
worms of the earth as we are, must needs be to make an 
estimate of his nature, and how things are with him, other- 
wise than he is pleased graciously and freely to declare to 
us concerning himself, there will be nothing then in all 
this doctrine that we shall stumble at, nothing that we 
shall receive with difficulty, and nothing but what we may 
receive with great use and advantage to ourselves. 


LECTURE XV." 


THEREFORE now for the importance and use of this doc- 
trine, much may be conceived of that, if it be considered 
how the stamp and impression of a Trinity doth run 
through the world. A noted writer, of our time, hath said 
very much to that purpose, of which I shall say but little. 
Tale the whole universe of created beings and you have 
every where a Trinity instamped. Itis observable enough 
in that great triad, the several things conceivable under 
each member, of nature, morality, and religion. But it is 
with religion that we are concerned, and wherein the prac- 
tice of it doth principally appear, and is most considerable. 
Our religion you do know, objectively considered, is made 
up of doctrines to be believed, and of duties to be done, 
and of benefits to be sought, and these are comprised in 
those three noted summaries, the creed, the decalogue, and 
the Lord’s prayer. In these three, there issome impression 
and resemblance of the trinity in the divine nature. ‘That 
is, of that power, and of that wisdom and knowledge, and 
of that benignity and love, which are the three great most 
noted principles we have to conceive of, and that we can- 
not but distinctively conceive of, we cannot otherwise con- 
ceive of, than as distinct in the simple union of the God- 
head; and which may probably enough correspond to, and 
be the very notion of, F'ather, Son, and Spirit. 

Why now, if we consider doctrinals in the first place, 
the doctrines that do make up the first and most noble 
part of the scheme of religion, you know how they all de- 
pend upon, and are reduced to, the notions that are given 
us of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; upon these three 
heads hangs the frame of Christian doctrine. That is, of 
the Father considered as God Creator; and of the Son 
considered as God Redeemer; and of the Holy Ghost 
considered as God Sanctifier. Which three great works of 
God, though it be true that they do each of them owe 
themselves to the concurrence of each of the persons ac- 
cording to that known maxim, opera Trinitatis ad extra, 
sunt indivisa ;* which is undoubtedly a true and clear one; 
yet each of these is appropriated to each of the persons se- ~ 
verally, not exclusively, but eminently. And that we 
may understand that aright, when it is said, the Father 
creates, it is to be understood eminently, not exclusively, 
of the Son and the Holy Ghost: and so as to the rest. 
When we profess to believe in God as the creator of hea- 
ven and earth, that is, in God the Father, as he is the first 
Fountain of all being, uncreated and created too; why 
though-that be, plainly said, yet it is as plainly said, that 
without the Word was nothing made; and that by him, 
that is, the Word, even he—who is said tebe “ the bright- 


a The Holy Trinity, in external operations, is not divided, 
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ness of his Father’s glory and the express image of his 
person,” the worlds were made: and that they were made 
by the Spirit of his mouth; and that the Spirit did move 
upon the waters, that is, upon the fluctuating chaos, which 
we must suppose to have been first made, before things 
were made out of it: and that it was first made is the 
most demonstrable thing in all the world; otherwise, it 
were, itself, a necessary and selforiginal being, and so 
God; the notion of God would not be phy ie 
or there would be something preter Dewm, besides God, 
originally and naturally, and of itself. So again, as to the 
work of redemption, that was designed by the Father, but 
wrought’ by the Son, and applicd by the Holy Ghost. 
These are plain things and abundantly evident in Scrip- 
ture, as, if [ should turn from text to text, you would see. 
But I must suppose you to understand it already. You can- 
not then but see the mighty importance of this doctrine of 
the trinity in our religion. We shall have occasion to press 
that further by and by. But now hereupon, I shall, for 
putting a period to the discourse on this subject, subjoin 
several instructions in reference hereto. As, 

1. That we should all learn to adore the wonderful Di- 
vine condescension, that he should so far unveil himself, 
and make known so much of the things of his own nature 
and being, to such despicable beings as we. We car never 
wonder enough at this. 
sidered, it is a very instructive thing, that so many of the 


pagans should discover so very reverential thoughts of | 


God, upon this eau t, and under this notion, as they ap- 
prehend his Being to be inscrutable, unsearchable, as that 
iscription on one of {heir temples doth import, “Iam he 
that was, and he that is, and he that shall be, and no one 
hath ever unfolded my veil.” Such reverential apprehen- 
sions had they (however they came by thera) of the inseru- 
tableness and occultness of the Divine Being, that there 
were such arcana, such secrets veiled from all eyes; that 
could never possibly be looked into. Now that God shou!d 
take such poor creatures as any of us are, and let us see 
so far into the veil, that whereof we could have had no 
certain apprehensions if he had not told us, how wonder- 
fulis it! Though some have made it very much their 
business, (after they had ‘got the hint from Scripture con- 
cerning the trinity,) to show how rational it was; not 
only to show how consistent it was with reason, (which is 
a very justifiable undertaking and a great piece of right 


done to our religion,) some carry the matter higher, (as F| 


told you,) and undertake to demonstrate it to be necessary, 
and that we cannot conceive of the nature of God, and of 
that great work of his, the creation of the world, in refer- 
ence to one another, otherwise. But this is to strain be- 
yond what the exigency of the case doth require. It may 


however, (by that improvement I have already made of it | 


1oo,) serve somewhat to rebuke the proud confidence of that 
sort of men, who represent this doctrine as contrary to a 
common, rational dictate, the common sense and reason of 
mankind. That is most insolently pretended when, as (un- 
less they will assume to themselves that there can be no 
such thing as a rational dictate, that is not stamped at their 
mint) Tsay, unless they would assume that to themselves, 
it must appear very incongruous to pretend that such a 
thing is impossible to be, when others at the same time, 
(who may for ought I know lay as good a claim to that 
of being the men, and that wisdom shall die with them, 
as they can,) should say with so much confidence, it isim- 
possible not to be; and that there could be no such thing 
as a Creator and acreation, if it were not so. 

But waving this disquisition, since it is most certainly 
not impossible in itself, it is very adorable that God should 
come, and so graciously discover to us that so it is; when 
we see how useful it is, and how expedite a frame of reli- 
gion it lays open before us: that he should discourse to 
such children, such weaklings, as we, at that rate concern- 
ing his own nature; ‘I will tell you how things dre with 
me: now in the Godhead these are co-existent from all 
eternity, Father, Son, and Spirit: and this I would not 
have hid from you; I would have you to be possessed with 
right notions and apprehensions of my nature thus far, that 
thus it is with me, and in me.” You would wonder that 
a great and wise prince should take upon him to discourse 
his arcana with a peasant, a mean, ignorant peasant, But 
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we do not enough wonder at this condescension of God, 
upon this ground, that we do not enough set ourselves to 
consider the distance between God and creatures, and what 
mere nothings we are to him; and that when. we have the 
most exalted thoughts that our minds are capable of, con- 
cerning any created being whatsoever, and then descend- 
ing tothe meanest sort of creatures we can think of, the 
distance is not only greater, but it is still infinitely greater, 
between the great God and us. What then have we left 
to do, but to fall down and wonder, fall down and adore, 
and ery out, “ Whence is it to us that thou shouldest let 
us know so much of thyself?’ that whereas, the things of 
God are never to be known distinctly, otherwise than as 
the Spirit of God doth reveal them, that Spirit of God 
should be the Author to us of such a revelation as this, 
which we have contained in the Bible, concerning this 
great and most important mystery. 

2. Let us learn this too, not to think it a small matter, 
now that we are informed that there is in the Godhead, 
Father, Son, and Spirit; that all three should so far con- 
cern themselves as we find they do, and be so constantly 
concerned as they are, about our affairs. If all the poten- 
tates on earth should concern themselves about the life of 
one single fly, it were not so strange a thing, it were not 
so great a stoop. We should consider with ourselves over 
and over, What am I? what am I, and what is my life, 
that the eternal Father, and the eternal Son, and the eter- 
nal Spirit, should all concern themselves from eternity 
about me ?,And again, 

3. It should further instruct us into this, to fasten the 
apprehension deep in our souls, of the great concernment 
of the doctrine, that it may lie with weight upon us, as a 
seal that doth not make impression unless it be pressed on ; 
that we should endeavour and intend more to press on this 
doctrine, this truth, upon our own souls, that it may make 
the proper, due impression, that we may be delivered up 
into the mowld and formrof it: as the expression is, Rom. 
vi. 17. And to that purpose, let us bethink ourselves, how 
miserably (where this doctrine is not entertained) the 
scheme of Cae and the Christian religion, are 
seattered and torn by the want or by the denial of it. This 
apprehension should urge @'s so as that the doctrine should 
lie with greater weight and pressure upon our spirits, be- 
cause where it is not received, away-go the great limbs of 
the Christian religion. The Deity of the Son of God, that 
is abandoned and cashiered: well, and what then becomes 
of our religion? Do you not think yourselves concernea 
in this matter? What! Are you willing to venture your 
souls otherwise than in the hands of a Divine Saviour, 
when you know yourselves to be sinners, to be guilty 
creatures? Do you think it will answer the exigency of 
your case, to have an atonement made for yowof no great- 
er value thai if one mere man were made a sacrifice for 
another ? And if that would do, suppose one man were as 
good as another ; why inasmuch as all are sinners, when he 
goes to satisfy another’s sin, who shall satisfy for hissin ? Or 
how shall he satisfy for his own ? And suppose an innocent 
man should be made on purpose (as it is supposed in this 

resent case) tobe asacrifice ; that is still but man for man. 

t is true, he hath no sin of his own to-satisfy for, but suppose 
hecouldsatisfyfor the sin ofanother man, there must then be 
as many-innocent men created as there are guilty men, at 
that rate. But would not you be loath to hazard your souls 
upon such conceitsas these ? and to quit your hold of a migh- 
ty God for your Saviour tof this assurance, that he who is to 
be your Saviour is known by the name of “ themighty God, 
the everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace?” Would 
you be content to abandon this, that he is tohe your Saviour 
who is God blessed for ever ; who before the worlds were 
made was with God.; and in time was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; that Word that was with God, and that was 
God, and by which all things were made, without which 
nothing was made that‘was made, was made flesh? An 
amazing thing it is to me, how men that pretend to believe 
the divine authority of the Bible, can disentangle them- 
selves from such a place as this, ‘‘ The Word was made 
flesh.” ‘They that will have Jesus Christ never to have 
been, no such person ever to have been, before he was 
born of the Virgin Mary, I would then know of them, 
“ What was that that was made flesh ?” It was the Word 
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that was made flesh ; there was somewhat before this flesh 
was made, or it was nothing that was made flesh. And 
every one that understands the ordinary use of this expres- 
sion, (flesh,) knows it deth*not signify the person of a man, 
bat the whcle of a man, not the body only : for when it is 
said, “in his sight there shall no flesh be justified,” what 
is the meaning of that? That the bodies of men shall not 
be justified? Surely not. But thus, from not believing this 
doctrine, proceeds the denial of that great and noble pro- 
pitiation, once for all made for the sins of men, under the 
proper notion of a propitiation or an expiatory sacrifice to 
atone for sin, and take away guilt. Again hereupon, 
The eternal priesthood of the Son of God is evacuated 
and reduced to a nullity; and all upon this, that an alterity 
cannot be conceived in the Godhead. Not that there is 
therein, aliud et aliud, one diverse from another, but. that 
there is there persone altera et altera, one person distinct 
from another, But because this is not apprehended, nor 
will be apprehended, therefore, say they, There can be no 
such thing as a propitiatory sacrifice, such as we, such as 
the Scripture, such as the Gospel, doth most expressly 
speak of, that is, of him who was God offered up unto 
God. For, say they, there is but one person in the God- 
head; and a satisfier and a satistied must be two persons, 
there must be in sucha case an alterity of persons, persone 
altera et altera, and so they truly reason. He that doth sa- 
tisfy and he that is satisfied must be two persons: this is 
most certain, but they, not admitting the alterity of per- 
sons, therefore exclude the whole doctrine. And then, 
That mighty power that is to go forth from the Divine 
Spirit, for the breaking of the bands of iron, and the rescu- 
ing of captive souls out of the devil’s power; to turn men 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan-unto 
God, all that is reduced to nothing too. And so there is 
no other Christianity left in the world but a certain sort of 
self-sprung religion ; no power but that which I can be the 
author of to myself, what I have of mine own: or else if 
they will have more, they do speak altogether unintelligi- 
bly and contrary to the plain sense of things: that is, they 
will not have the Holy Ghost to be a distinct person in 
the Godhead, but (as they call it) the power of God, mean- 
ing a quality. But I take what hath been said against 
ihat, to be truly as plain demonstration as can be used in 
any case whatsoever. The Holy Ghost is called the di- 
vine power. Comply with them so far, then say I, This 
divine power is either created power or uncreated. If this 
divine power be created, then they must suppose God, 
while he was without power, to create power ; that is, that 
God being first impotent, created power and became om- 
nipotent. Butif they will say, It is an uncreated power, 
then they say what we say: then it is God; the Holy Ghost 
is God. But he is God so as he is capable of being sent, 
and sent of the Father, and so that he must be a distinct 
person in the Godhead. But the stress of all that mighty 
affair which is to be wrought in the souls of men, when 
they are sanctified; of children of the devil, and friends 
of hell, to be made children of God, and meet.to be par- 
takers of an inheritance with them that are sanctified, 
with the saints in light: all that mighty work that is to be 
done by an Almighty Spirit, must be proportionally dimi- 
nished as the cause is diminished, as the agent is dimi- 
nished and reduced, by their doctrine, to a mere creature. 
Therefore, I say, labour to apprehend deeply the mighty 
importance of this doctrine, and to fix the apprehensions 
of it, and to have it wrought in your souls, that so such a 
truth may no more be capable of being torn away from 
thence than ove faculty of your souls can be torn from 
another. And, ; ’ 
4. Labour to savour and relish such truth, this truth, this 
doctrine, labour to get the savour and relish of it into your 
souls; that is, to receive this truth in the love of it. It is 
a matter of dangerous importance, when truth of this kind, 
which concerns the vitals of religion, is received merely as 
an airy notion, and is not digested, doth not enter and sink 
deep into our hearts; and that which must entertain and 
admit there, even into the very centre of our souls, must 
be the, love of it. “‘ They received not the truth in the love 
of it, that they might be saved,” 2 Thess. ii. 10. And 
what became of that matter ? When they did so lightly ad- 
here to divine truth as one‘doth to a thing that he doth not 
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love, or that is not united to his soul by love, they easily 
suffered their souls to be cheated of it: and then, for their 
not loving this truth, (it being a thing most highly criminal 
not to love divine truth, not to love so great and sacred a 
thing,) God gave them up to strong delusions, to believe 
lies, that they all might be damned who received not the 
truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. Such truth they 
could take no pleasure in, but they could take pleasure in 
unrighteousness. ‘‘ Let them go,” saith God, ‘the way 
that the inclinations of their own wicked hearts carry 
them to.” There is that kindred, that alliance between the 
soul and truth, that there isa violence done to both if they 
be severed, and if the soul do not inwardly love truth, as 
that which is most nearly allied to it. They that are after 
the Spirit do savour the things of the Spirit, as they that 
are after the flesh do savour the things of the flesh. And 
this is the way to become most stable Christians, when 
souls and truth come to be united and knit together in love, 
meeting in one and the same common centre, and even in 
this as the centre; as you may see in that place which I 
will recommend to your present perusal, and future serious 
thoughts. Colos. ii, 2. Saith the apostle, “I would, that 
ye knew what great conflict I have had for you, (as he in- 
troduceth it to them by -what-he saith in the foregoing 
verse,) that your hearts might be comforted, being knit to- 
gether in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of 
understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God.” And what is comprehended in this mystery of God, 
that is; of the Father and of Christ? it is generally ex- 
pressed first, ‘‘the mystery of God,” and then particularly, 
“‘of the Father and of Christ.” The former and is not co- 
pulative but exegetical; ‘To the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God, and,” that is, even, or to wit, ‘of the Fa- 
ther and of Christ.” That is, the mystery of God doth 
compréhend these two. ‘The Holy Ghost is not always 
mentioned, being expressly enough so in many other texts. 
But here is the very sum of our religion in this mystery, 
“the mystery of God,” 1o wit, “of the Father and of 
Christ ;” two particular expressions including the general 
one, from both which, (as other scriptures sufficiently in- 
struct us,) the Holy Ghost issues forth, as the great and 
mighty Agent to accomplish all the great things, which by 
Christian religion are to be effected in the world. Andthis 
was the apostle’s deep concern on the behalf of these Chris- 
tians. “ You cannot imagine,” saith he, “ what conflict I 
have about these things; that you might be strong Chris- 
tians ;” and how ? “ That you may be knit together in love, 
unto the riches of the fullassurance of understanding,” all 
loving together, all agreeing together to love the same 
truths, the same doctrines, and thereby to have it incorpo- 
rated, inwrought into you, that you may be able to say, “I 
can as soon suffer limb to be torn from limb, as suffer such 
truth as this to be torn away from my soul:” that that is to 
be bought and never to be sold, never tobe parted with on 
any terms, ‘‘ What! part with that ? or be indifferent to- 
wards that ? or let my mind hover or be in suspense ? why 
it ismy very life, my life lies here; shall I in the midst of 
a tempestuous sea, being safely brought to a firm and sta- 
ble rock, quit my rock and go to floating again amidst the 
raging waves?’ So will any man reckon in this matter, 
that hath any care or concern for his soul. Again, 

5. You may hence learn, how we are to eye God in our 
transacting the great business of covenanting with him; 
that is, as God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; which that initial seal of the covenant doth plainly 
enough dictate, when we are required to be baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
When I enter into covenant with God to take him for my 
God, if I am first solemnly to do it yet; orif I am with 
solemnity, from time to time, to renew my covenant, we 
must consider how we are to do it; we must not think of 
taking God abstractly or taking one person alone; but 
we must take God the Father, and God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost for our God. Do not think your baptism 
signifies nothing, when it is directed to be administered in 
that order,in the name of the Father,the Son, and the Spirit. 
So you are to consider with yourselves, “ I am to be a de- 
voted one, I ama devoted one, and must continue so, to 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” 
A wonderful thing, that we should be a congregation of 
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such persons dwelling on earth, who have these names 
named upon us, that such a claim should be laid from 
heaven to us, I claim every one of you for mine, for mine, 
saith the Father, you were baptized in my name; and so 
the rest. Why should wenot walk up and down this 
world with this sense on our minds, with this thought 
often renewed, often impressed upon us + 
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6. Ir lets us see how we are to understand the relation 
that results from such a covenant between God and us, 
whereby we become related to God the Father, God the 

_ Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and they become related 
to us; you have heard under what distinct notions, prin- 
cipally, but not exclusively, each of the persons is related 
to us. ‘The Father as Creator, not excluding the Son and 
Spirit i the Son as Redeemer, not excluditegis Father and 
Spirit; the Spirit as Sanctifier, not excluding the Father 
and Son. We have shown you concerning each of these, 
that creative power (according as the Scripture teacheth us 
to conceive) is from the Father, as the Fountain; through 
the Son as the way of its conveyance ; (in respect whereof 
‘some speak of a natural mediatorship belonging unto the 
Son of God before the ordinate one) and by the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, who is represented as theimmediate Agent 
in all the operations of God towards the creature, whether 
in the sphere of nature or of grace. And we are to look 
upon the Son as under the notion of the Redeemer, but so 

as to understand 
Father, and is applied by the Holy Ghost; and upon the 
Holy Ghost as the Sanctifier, and yet still to understand 
that this his sanctifying work was predetermined by the 
Father, procured by the Son, and effected by himself. 
When therefore we are to consider God as related to us as 
our God, (“this God is our God, he will be our guide even 
unto death,”) we must take in and bring together each of 
these notions and conceptions concerning him; we must 
take in the conceptions of each of the persons, “God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost is my 

_God.” Somewhat agreeable to what the ancient philoso- 
pher saith, concerning relatives, Relata sunt quorum totum 
esse est ad aliwd ; that is, relatives are such things, the whole 
of which appertains to another. Why so? All that is con- 
ceivable in the Divine Being is, in this case, all to us. The 
fulness of, God is to be considered with relation to us so 
far as is needful, so far as we are capable; he doth not re- 
serve himself from us in any thing of it. How admirable 

_a thing is this! How great and high thoughts ought we 
to have concerning the privilege state of our case! Indeed, 
there is nothing that we have to consider of this God, or 
to look after the knowledge of, to answer the curiosity of 
a vain mind; but every thing or any thing that may answer 
the necessity of a perishing soul, of a soul that must other- 
wise be miserable and lost. Whatsoever is requisite to our 
real felicity and blessedness, we may look to all that is in 
God as determined by a special relation unto us, ‘ As I 
am such (saith God) I am such entirely yours, all for you, 
wholly yours.” Therefore did the everlasting covenant 
that comprehends and conveys all this, yield such solace 
to the soul of dying David, 2 Sam, xxiii. 5. ‘Thou hast 
made with me an everlasting covenant ordered in all things 
and sure, for this is all my salvation and all my desire.” 
‘T care for nothing beyond this.’ The great thing that the 
covenant doth convey, is God; and- by it it is, that God 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, do become related to us as ours, 
if once we do take hold of the covenant, if once we put in 
our claim, and do but lay the ground by that act of our 
own interest: our claimable interest doth depend upon 
that; that very act of taking, accepting, “ laying hold,” as 
the expression is in that Isa. Ivi. forthe encouragement of 
poor strangers that might possibly apprehend. they were 
quite cut off from God. “ No, let the sons of the strangers 
that take hold of my covenant encourage themselves; 
that makes me theirs: I am theirs, if they do but lay 

~ hold; it is but take and have:” as afterwards, in this 
* Preached April 24th, 1691. fi 
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chapter where the text is, it is said concerning the Son 
especially, ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.” And he hath him who 
hath oncé taken him. Again, ‘ . 
7. This serves specially to instruct us concerning our 
application to God in prayer. That is, that we must still 
comprehend in our thoughts, Father, Son, and Spirit ‘to- 
Word, and Holy Ghost, as it is ex- 
pressed in the text. I know and have particularly under- 
stood from some, that they have been full of dubious, 
perplexing thoughts, how to steer aright in their applica- 
tions to God, making their solemn addresses so as to run 
into neither of those things. which they have pretended to 
have been, both of them, their fear and confusion, on the 
one hand, by not ascribing distinctly to each of the persons. 
what they should; or blasphemy on the other hand, by 
ascribing what was not due, what was no 
But our way is very plain, if we do bu ) 
Scripttires say concerning these three substances in the 
Godhead. and what copies it sets us of applying ourselves 
hereupon. That is, to the eterna) Father, through the 
eternal Son, by the eternal Spirit: so we ought to apply 
ourselves, and here is nothing to lead us into confusion or 
indistinction of thoughts.in so doing. It is plain we have 
the Father always represented as the original Foundation 
of all light, all life, all being, all excellency, all perfection, 
whether created or uncreated. He is then a most adequate 
terminative Object of our worship in such application and 
supplication. We go properly to the Fountain of all good. 
Whither should we go else? Buthe is (Gipecially to those 
that have been in delinquency and oor stages inacces- 
sible; we need a mediator; there could no mediator an- 
swer the exigency of our case, that was not God as wellas 
man: we need a Divine Mediator, a God Mediator, we 
cannot expect that God should do any thing for us but for 
the sake of God, or for his sake who was God; so we are 
always taught to apply ourselves, to direct our addresses ; 
and so we are to expect the answers of them ; that is, that 
prayer must ascend through Christ, and that blessings are 
to descend through him. “ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus, who has blessed us with all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places,” through him, Eph. i. 3. 
And we are to suppose that whatever is done for us, in 
answer to our prayers, when they are accepted, it must be 
by the agency of the Holy Ghost.- The state of our case 
is such, as to require an infinite almighty Agent to work 
in us, and to work for us, the things that are eee, to 
our present support, and to our final blessedness. And 
we are hereupon taught by our Lord himself, in respect to 
the final and terminative Object of such worship, (that of 
prayer for instance,)to pray unto the Father ; “ Our Father 
which art in heaven”—so we are taught to pray. “I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord jee Christ,” 
Ephes. iii. 14. Yea, and so our Lord Jesus Christ did 
pray himself; ‘I will pray the Father.and he shall give 
you another Comforter,” John xiv. 16. ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do,” Luke xxiii. 24. 
And to him he renders solemn acknowledgment by way of 
thanksgiving. “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth,” Matt. xi. 25. And when he did so, (as we 
find his was a very praying life, in the days of his flesh, 
here in this world,) itis very vainly and foolishly alleged 








‘that then he must, according to our doctrine and notion, 


be supposed to pray to himself; it isa very vain and idle 
pretence. And so I find indeed, that the arguments of that 
sort of adversary, that is, they that do impugn the divinity 
of the Son of God, tend to prove, generally, nothing but that 
which we never deny, that is, that Christ was man. This is 
the thing that by many arguments they set themselves most 
industriously to prove, which none of us deny, that Christ 
was man. Whodoth doubt it? But they would thence con- 
clude that because he is man, therefore he could not be God; 
which is their absurd and foolish consequence, when we 
know it was so plainly, sovery plainly said, that the Word 
which, in that text, is said to be with God, is also said to 
be God; and the same Word is said to be made flesh, to 
be incarnate, to have assumed and taken on flesh; that is, 
not as if it did, in becoming flesh, cease to be what it was 
before, but did only add an assumed nature .to a divine ; 
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and therefore, there being two natures now meeting toge- 
ther in that one person, it was no way unintelligible, but 
that he should do that in the one nature which was impos- 
sible he should do in or by-the other. That is, as man he 
did grow, and as man he did die, and as man he did 
pray, when as God he could do none of these. But he 
that was God did do these things, though not as he was 
God. He that was God, did lay down his life, as in that 
3rd chapter of this epistle, v. 16. 
the love of God, that he” (that same he that was God 
“laid down his life for us.” And so he that was Go 
shed his blood for us, Acts xx. 28. “Feed the flock of 
God (his church) which he hath purchased with his own 
blood;” his own, who was God; though, as God, we 
know he could neither bleed nor have blood. But whereas, 
the Son of God, as he was the Son of God and God, did 
pray, and prayin , apply himself to the Father, so are we 
to do, to pray, and in praying, apply ourselves to the Fa- 
ther as we are led by that great example. But then, we 
being nothing but creatures, we have the whole Deity‘in 
view as the Object of our worship and addresses. “But 
not the Deity, abstractly considered, but the Deity as sub- 
sisting in these three persons. The Deity abstractly con- 
sidered, in the case of our Lord himself, was neither the 
Object, nor the subject of prayer; God, as God, did nei- 
ther pray nor was prayed unto by him; did not pray, for 
it was the man, the man.Christ that prayed; nor abstractly, 
nor merely as God, was he the Object of prayer; but as 
the We did subsist in the person of the Father, so 
did the man Christ apply himself to him, and so could in 
no sort be said to pray to himself, in praying to him. But 
now, I say, we who are nothing but creatures, we have the 
entire Godhead, not abstractly, but as subsisting in three 
persons, to apply ourselves unto, and those persons con- 
ceived of according to the order they are represented to 
stand towards one another, and to be related one to another. 
As we told you already, when we pray to the Father, as 
the final and terminative Object of our prayers, we are at 
the same time to conceive the Son as through whom the 
prayer is to be transmitted, together with the answer, the 
good we are to expect and pray for; and the Holy Ghost, 
as by whose power to pray, and by whose power the an- 
swer of prayer is to be effected too. And so it is God that 
our prayers must respect, God to whom, God through 
whom, and God by whom. Pray to God, through God 
and from God, and so our prayer hath every way to do 
with God. Our prayer, as it is to be throngh the media- 
tion of Christ, so both it and its answer are to be wrought 
by the Holy Ghost; we are in that great and sacred work 
of praying, to deliver up ourselves to the conduct of the 
Holy Ghost, and so we are to do in the whole of our 
course. “ As many as.are the sons of God they are led,” 
oracled (as that word signifies, Rom. viii. 14.) “by the 
Spirit of God.” Which Spirit is a Spirit of adoption, (as 
it afterwards follows,) the Spirit that belongs to the state 
of worship, as they are sons, that teaches them to cry, 
“ Abba Father.” And because they are sons, he hath 
sent the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, as. it is said in 
that parallel place, Gal. iv.6. And we are required to 
pray alway in the Spirit, Ephes. vi. 18. And in the Holy 
Ghost; 20th verse of the episile to Jude. ‘‘ Praying in 
the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, look- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
Put all this together and then every prayer of ours ought 
to respect each person in the Godhead. That is, it ought 
to be to God, through God, and from God: even as the 
answer, it is to be in the same order, originally God’s 
answer, through Christ, and by the Holy Ghost. And so 
we run into no confusion, when we suffer ourselves to be 
governed by Scripture light- And we can be inno danger 
of incurring the guilt of blasphemy; for we donot ascribe 
to any of these persons more than the Scripture doth plainly 
_teach us to ascribe. And-as our Saviour saith concerning 
himself, so may we concerning each of these persons: 
when the Scripture saith so and so, and doth attribute such 
and such things to them, will any one say, that he blas- 
phemes that saith, that the eternal Father is God, or the 
eternal Son is God, or the eternal Spirit is God? Scripture 
most expressly saying these things as words can speak 
them. ‘And again, ‘F 
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8. This should further teach us how to steer our whole 
course in this world: our business here on earth, ought to 
be (in the main of it) religion; we ought to make religion 
our business. The business of religion, while we are in 


‘this imperfect state, is only a motion God-ward. The re- 


ligion of the way, is coming to God. So that any one who 
is sincerely religious and godly, will be able to make an- 
swer to this question, What is the main business of your 
life? ‘This true answer he can make, “ My main business 
is to make towards God; I am aiming at God, tending to- 
wards God, as one that hath been removed and set at a 
distance from him, and so am to be brought back to him.” 
It was this Christ died for, the just for the unjust, to bring 
us toGod. Now this being the state of our case, we are 
distant from him, in nearness to whom consists our duty 
and felicity: When we are to take and direct our course 
God-ward, we must have a final term for our motion: 
“Whither are you going?” “ Why, my course is tending - 
and directed God-ward.” This motion must have for its 
ultimate term, God the Father. This. is the sense and lan- 
guage of an inquiring soul, when once it comes to under- 
stand what the Scripture doth so plainly reveal ; that there 
are in the Godhead, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Their 
sense, I say, is what we. find expressed, John xiv. 8. 
“ Show us the Father and it sufficeth us:” ‘‘do but show 
us the Father, and we have enough: our great inquiry is 
after the Father, the Fountain and Original of all thing 
in whom is our life-and our only hope.” ‘ Well,” sait 
our Saviour, (meeting that genius and sense of such an in- 
quirer,) ‘“I know where you would be, and who you are 
seeking: and have you so long known me, and are igno- 
rant of the Father? Come, I will be your Conductor, I will 
be your Guide, no man cometh to the Father, but by me.” 
And therefore, as there must be a final term of this motion, 
so there must be a,way leading thereto. ‘‘ Why, J am the 
way, the truth, and the life; (John xvi. 6.) no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” What is considerable in all 
motion, is especially considerable in this. In every motion 
there must be a final term, and there must be a way to 
move in. The Father, he is the final term—the Son, he 
tells us, he is the way. But then there must be a third 
thing, there must be an acting, moving principle besides, 
and that must be the Holy Ghost, and can be no other. 
It is by that one Spirit that all who shall approach to God 
must have access to him, even to him the Father, consider- 
ed under the notion of the Father. Jews and Gentiles have 
been wont (as that was the noted distinction) to divide the 
world. . Now we find both spoken of in the same context, 
Ephes. ii. His business was to make them nigh who were 
afar off. The Gentiles were afar off, the Jews were com- 
paratively nigh: now Christ was to make them nigh too, 
and both of them were to have access by one and the same 
Spirit to the Father: from the 13th to the 18th verse. | 
Whoever have a mind to return, to come back to God, 
(from whom, in the common apostacy, all have made a 
defection and cut themselves off) here is the course and 
method of their procedure, they must propound to them- 
selves God the Father, (the Fountain of all life and bless- ~ 
edness,) to whom they must come, to whom they must be 
bending and directing their course, and to whom they must 
guide their course in the way he hath prescribed, and that 
is, by his own Son: “No man cometh to the Father (saith 
our Saviour) but by me.” And they must be acted on in 
this way towards that final term and end, by the power ot 
the Holy Ghost. There can be no motion without the 
concurrence of such a third, unto which there is a corre- 
spondency here. ‘That is, no mancan move, but he moves 
somewhither towards some term, nor'can he move, but it 
must be in some way. Nor again, can he move but it 
must be from some motive Prnaplé that carries him 
through this way to that end. And so you may easily re- 
present to yourselves the business of your lives here in this 
world. My business is from day to day, to tend towards 
the eternal Father, by the eternal Son, and under the.con- 
duct and influence of the eternal Spirit. These are obvi- 
ous and useful instructions in reference to the doctrine that 
hath been opened to you from the text, that do more di- 
rectly concern and relate to the subject we have thus far 
been upon. 

But there is somewhat else, in reference to the present 
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purpose, upon this subject, which is collateral, and will be 
of use to us, however, to take notice of too. Our great 
design upon this text, was to observe to you, that there are 
such a three in the Godhead; three and no more, as we 
have observed and insisted, of one certain order, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, that do subsist in the Godhead, which. is 
but one. But the apostle doth here not only take notice 


what they are, that are thus in heaven, but what also they | 


do, how they are employed, amidst the glory of the hea- 
venly state. And he tells us they “ bear record in heaven: 
the Father, the Word, andthe Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one.” You see who the witnesses are, in the words of 
the text, and may see, a little lower, what'is the matter of 
their testimony, (as I was hinting to you but now,) that is, 
in sum, the truth of the Christian religion or the whole 
constitution of the Mediator. This is the record, (as itis 
presently subjoined,) that God hath given us eternal life, 
and that this lifeisin hisSon. He hath an infinite fulness 
of life to convey, to communicate, and to diffuse through 
a desolate world, a world lost in death and darkness. And 
how is it to be conveyed ? in what way is it to be com- 
municated ? Why it is all treasured up in his Son, he 
hath constituted and appointed a Mediator, that in him it 
might be deposited, and that by him and through him it 
might be transmitted and made to diffuse itself, and flow 
amongst lost and perishing souls. This wasthe matter of 
this testimony. "Why let us take so much of instruction 
from hence, = 
That since those three glorious Three that are in heaven, 
are bearing record to the truth of our religion, of Christ- 
ianity, that is, that God hath a design to communicate life 
to lost and perishing souls, and hath treasured up that life 
in order to this communication in his Son: since this is 
their. record, their testimony, I pray let us take care that 
we duly receiveit. Be afraid of slighting that testimony, 
the matter whereof is of so great importance to ourselves, 
and the Authors whereof, are the three glorious Persons 
in the Godhead, so venerable and so great Ones. When 
they are said to bear record in heaven, or to testify in hea- 
ven, the meaning is, not that their testimony is performed 
in heaven terminative, but originaliter, that is, these wit- 
nesses do testify from heaven, concerning this matter which 
is of so great importance to the sons of men on earth. And 
ray see that we receive their testimony, as after it follows: 
f the testimony of a man (who is of any credit) ought not 
to be slighted ; the testimony of God is greater. We have 
the testimony of God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, concerning this one thing, that there isa 
design of saving sinners, and giving life to them through 
his Son, and that this life is only in this way to be com- 
yaunicated and conveyed to perishing and undone souls: 
what an awe should this lay upon our souls that are perish- 
ing! And it is to us, that this salvation is offered. They 
are dead themselves, as the apostle’s expression is, ‘ You 
are dead, but your life is hid with Christ in God.” ‘This 
being the state of our case, tremble at the thought of slight- 
ing such a record, such a testimony, that proceeds from 
these three great Witnesses that do bear record in heaven. 
That is, the Father testifies concerning his Son, “‘ This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased :” The Son, 
that eternal Word, testifying concerning the man to whom 
he united himself, replenishing that man with a divine 
glory, so as that glory descending from heaven, and accom- 
panying him in his descent from heaven, shone visibly in 
him as the glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. For he, at the same time when, 
after his descent, he had united himself with flesh, is said 
to be the Son of Man, who came down from, and who is 
in heaven, John iii. 13. Hewas therefore testifying from 
heaven, and was actually in heaven, when also he was ac- 
tually united with this man on earth. And the Holy 
Ghost, he testifying from heaven, by descending on this 
same man, in visible glory like a dove, and lighting upon 
him. Thus, here was God the Father, testifying from 
heaven, and the eternal Word testifying, and the ever bless- 
ed Spirit testifying, from heaven, and their testimony meet- 
ing all in one point, namely, that Christ the Mediator is 
he by whom life is to be conveyed from the God of all 


* grace unto undone, perishing, lost souls. 
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a testimony to us, it is our concernment, and is incum- 
bent on us, so to comport.ourselves as that it may finally 
prove a testimony for us, and not a testimony against us. 
This testimony is directly to us, that is, that this is God’s 
appointed way for saving lost souls, and bringing of them 
to life and blessedness; and consequently, according as the 
design of this testimony is comported with or not, it will 
be either for us or against us. For us, if it can be record- 
ed- at last concerning us, such and such have had the Gos- 
pel preached unto them, Christ hath been offered, God 
hath been offering himself in Christ; and they have 
obeyed the Gospel, they have complied with the call, they 
have received the Son of God. Oh! how great a thing 
would it be tohave a record in heaven for that! How did 
Job solace himself in this, “My record is in heaven.” 
When you can appeal to the records in heaven touching 
transactions between God and you, and you can say, 
“Tord, thou didst make an offer to me of thy Son, thou 
didst require me to receive him as my Lord and Saviour: 
I have done so, I appeal to thee whether it be not record- 
ed above; let the records of heaven be searched, see whe- 
ther I be not recorded a believer, one that hath resigned 
up my soul to God in Christ by the power of the eternal 
Spirit, to be entirely and absolutely his for ever. O! how 
blessed a thing will it be to have such a record in heaven 
concerning you and for you? He that knows all things 
knows that such a one hath received Christ in truth, such 
a one hath truly believed, such a one loves the Lord Jesus 
in sincerity.” 

And how fearful, by consequence, will it be to have it 
recorded in’ heaven against you, ‘‘ So long, so many days, 
so many years hath such a one lived under the Gospel,— 
so-often hath a Christ been tendered to him, and been re- 
fused by him, and there he stands in the records of heaven, 
a refuser of the grace of God, refuser of his Christ, despiser 
of the great salvation, that hath been published and pro- 
claimed, and ‘begun to be spoken by the Lord himself, 
and was confirmed by them that heard him, God bearing 
them witness by divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.” , 

And besides, that we are thus to take notice of what is 
doing above, how these Three employ themselves, their 
bearing record in heaven, consider too (and therewith I 
shall shut up all) where it is that this work is doing, that 
these Three are bearing this record in heaven. Let us con- 
sider a little, and take this instruction from it, that it very 


ill becomes us to alienate ourselves from heaven, and disre- 


gard the affairs and concerns of heaven. For we find that 
our affairs and concernments who dwellon earth are mind- 
ed in heaven. In heaven there is a concern about such 
poor wretched creatures as we upon earth. It is very un- 


‘worthy dealing if we live here upon earth, grovelling in the 


dust of it, and very seldom think any thought of heaven. 
When in heaven, by that glorious Triad above, we see 
our concernments while we are upon earth are not forgot- 
ten, are not disregarded. These great and glorious Ones 
in heaven, are taken up about our affairs. Sure it should 
provoke us to look upwards much and often, adoringly. 
It should suggest from time to time this thought to us, 
that the intercourse between heaven and earth is not cut 
off. Stilk (as abject créatures as we are in this our low 
estate) these glorious.persons above are concerned about 
us. Certainly, it should be often considered by us, that 
we have mighty attractives to draw our minds and thoughts 
upwards, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost still bearing a record from heaven to us abotit things 
peas ok of the greatest and highest concernments for us to 
mind. 
And it should, in fine, provoke us to have aspirings up- 
wards towards the blessedness and perfection of the heaven- 
ly state. In heaven, these three bear record, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Spirit. Who can think of this, and not 
say, ‘“O that I were there! O that Iwerethere ? Then wiil 
this glorious mystery of the Trinity lie open to my view.” 
It isin that seat of the Divine glory that these Three are 
performing this kind office towards the poor children of 
men, even amidst the light and glory of the heavenly state. 
The time will come that we may hope to ascend, and be 
caught up into this region of light, and in that light to see 
light, so that as whatsoever is dark, and obscure, and un- 
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known, and unrevealed, concerning this glorious Three 
and One, will be done away. When once we ascend and 
get up thither into the regions of light and bliss, where the 
glory of the Eternal Being doth display itself, we shall 
then know as we are known: we cannot know now but 
in part, and see but in part, but we shall then know per- 
fectly and fully, and as we are known; so far as the capa- 
city of created nature can admit. O! how pleasant should 
our aspiring upward to these Three be, where they do thus 
testify and bear record. How often should we be direct- 
ing our thoughts and spirits, and the longing of our souls, 
towards these regions of light and bliss, saying within our- 
selves, “ When shall a period be put to the time of my 
converse with bats and moles in this base earth? when 
shall I hear the Divine voice from the throne of glory that 
shall say to me, Ascend and come up hither, and see the 


things whereof thou hast hitherto but heard by the hearing 
of the ear 2 . 





LECTURE XVII.* 
Matt. v. 48. ' ¥ 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 


Next to the doctrine of the Trinity, comes (according 
to proper theological order) that of the Divine Attributes 
or Perfections, most fitly to be considered. After the dis- 
eourse of the trinity which we have showed you subsists 
in the Godhead, we have chosen this text, both as it serves 
to confirm, and as it serves to regulate, that foregoing 
doctrine. . 

First, As it serves to confirm it. For when we are so 
plainly told that “there are three that bear record in hea- 
ven ;” and that the great Object of our religion, and where- 
to we are most solemnly to be devoted, is represented to us 
as three, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; suppos- 
ing such a triad as you see in the Godhead, you can sup- 
pose it under no other notion than thatof avery great and 
high perfection belonging thereunto. And that, therefore, 
it must greatly intrench upon the perfection of the God- 
head, and unspeakably diminish it, if there should be any 
attempt or offer made to diminish and detract from that 
sacred number. It could not but be a horrid maim to the 
very Object of our religion; and against any such dispo- 
sition thereunto, or to do any thing, or to admit of any 
thought into our minds, that may have that tendency, it 
would fortify us greatly, to have the belief well fixed in 
our minds of the perfection of the Godhead. And, 

Secondly, it serves to regulate that doctrine of the trinity 
too: that is, to direct us to understand it so as may con- 
sist with the other perfections of the Godhead; where we 
are sure it is impossible there can be any war, or that there 
should not be the highest and most perfect agreement. We 
must so conceive of the trinity in the Godhead, and the 
perfections that we are hereand elsewhere taught to ascribe 
unto it, as that these may manifestly accord with one an- 
other. And. for that purpose, we must conceive of the Di- 
vine perfections as the Scripture doth direct us, according 
as God himself speaks of them; allowing his word to be 
our measure, ip malcing our estimate and judgment con- 
cerning them, They that take another course, and pretend 
to discover to us the incomprehensible nature of God, by 
‘methods and measures of theirs secluding this, and op- 
posing it in any kind, truly we have a great deal more 
reason to be astonished at their confidence than we have 
to admire their knowledge; asif they could make a better 
discovery and a clearer representation of God to us than 
he himself. But if we do understand the Divine perfec- 
tions according to those plain and express measures which 
he hath given us in his word, or which he enables us to 
collect, as we are reasonable creatures, from what he hath 
said in his word. concerning himself and them, it would 
then withhold us from any such exorbitant conceptions 
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concerning the trinity of persons in the Godhead, as shall 
not be easily reconcileable with the doctrine of his per- 
fections, according as he hath represented and stated it 
himself, 

_ And upon that account, shall we apply ourselves to con- 
sider so much concerning the perfections of the Godhead, 
as this Scripture will give us a general ground for. In- 
deed to speak of the several perfections and attributes that 
do belong to the Divine nature, distinctly and at large, 
would be the work of a life’s time; and very little agree 
with what I have designed, the expounding and opening to 
you the principles of religion, in as short a time as I can. 
Therefore, I have pitched upon this text, designing to sum 
up all under it, which I think requisite to say concerning 
the excellencies and perfections of the Divine Being, which 
we commonly speak of under the name, his attributes. 
You may take the ground of discourse thus, 

That all the excelléncies which are requisite to make 
up the most absolute perfection, belong as attributes to the 
nature of God; or as so many attributes to be ascribed to 
God. This some may possibly apprehend, will be but to 
do what hath been done already, and to do it over again. 
That is, when in proving to you the existence of the Deity, 
we showed that we are to conceive of him under the no- 
tion of a Being absolutely perfect. It is true, it was im- 
possible to. demonstrate his existence without forelaying 
that notion of God. And that is suitable to what the laws 
of method do require, in treating of any subject whatsoever. 
That is, if there be occasion to put the question an sit, 
whether such a thing be or not, and to prove the existence 
of it, first, and before we come to that inquiry, to inquire 
quid sit, and what it is. To open the nature of such a 
thing, there must be first some general notion assigned and 
laid down of that whose existence we would prove, and 
about which the first inquiry was made an sit, whether it 
be, yea or nay. Otherwise, in altempting to prove that, we 
may as well prove any thing else, if we do not give such 

a notion of it as will distinguish it from another thing. 

But now after we have done so, it comes properly of 
course then to proceed-to a more narrow inspection into 
the nature of such a thing. And so the order of tractation 
did require it should be in this present case. That is, when 
we were to inquire concerning the existence of the Deity, 
first to put youin mind, what you and all must be suppo- 
sed to apprehend concerning the thing we inquired about, 
that is, a Being of absolute perfection in the general; and 
we can have no other notion of God but as a being abso- 
lutely perfect. That being done, and it having been evin- 
ced to you that there issuch a Fountain-Being from whence 
whatsoever perfections we do behold, and come under our 
notice among the creatures, must have descended and been 
derived, inasmuch as whatsover we behold, and take no- 
tice of, that comes under any notion of perfection with us 
at all, is not nothing, and therefore could not come from 
nothing, and therefore must be first in a fountain from 
whence it came. When by this means, I say, we have 
plainly evinced, that there is one Being which hath all 
perfection originally in itself; and thereupon shown that 
Being to be a fit object for religion, and to be worshipped 
by us, and 'to whom dutics and exercises of religion ought 
to be performed, and that this can be done acceptably no 
way but agreeable to his own will; thereupon we were put 
upon an inquiry, how that will of his might be understood 
and known; and having found that it was discovered 
(with that design and to that purpose that he might be duly 
and acceptably worshipped) ih that word that bears his 
name, thence we come, regularly and of course, to speak of 
things particularly and more expressly concerning him, 
(whereof we have had some general notions before,) which 
are contained in this Book, andwhich this word will help 
us to a more distinct knowledge of. And therefore now, 
in speaking to the proposition laid down, we are to consi- 
der the subject of it, “your heavenly Father ;” and then 
we are to consider the thing affirmed concerning this sub- 
ject, He “is perfect.” : 

1, For the former, the subject of this affirmation, we 
must consider in what sense (as there will be occasion to 
take notice of by and by) he can be spoken of under the 
name of a subject. Scholars know how to distinguish be-- 
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tween a subject,of. predication, and a subject of inhvsion. 
He canbe no subjectiof inhesion, as you will see presently. 
But.a subject. concerning which this or that may be af- 
firmed or spoken, that is the only thing which we can truly 
and properly mean when we speak of God under that 
name or term. But whereas he is here mentioned as our 
“Wathen which is in heaven,” (as our Saviour directs he 
should be prayed unto, in that comprehensive system of 
petitions that he himself was pleased to give his disciples, 
“ Our Father which art in heaven,”) we must distinguish 
between Christ’s calling him Father himself and his 
teaching us to call him so, or his. speaking of him as our 
Father. When Christ himself calls him ‘‘ Our Father,” 
he calls him so.as he was; and so he doth speak himself, 
when he speaks of his having come from, his having de- 
scended from, the Father. He could mean by the term 
“ Father,” nothing else but the first person in the Trinity. 
But when he speaks of- him as our Father, and directs us 
to speak of him, or to speak to him, we do not need so to 
limit that term ‘‘ Father,” in reference to us, for we may 
fitly enough consider the whole God in the paternal rela- 
tion to ourselves. Concerning the Father there is no doubt, 
for so our Saviour hath taught us to.conceive and speak, 
“‘T go to my Father and your Father, my God and your 
God,” John xx. 17, And even the Son is spoken of as our 
“ everlasting Father,” Isaiah ix.6. And all the children 
of God are said to be born of his Spirit, and to be begot- 
ten thereby, John iii. 1. And suppose we-should look 
upon Father, here, strictly as a personal name or title, yet 
so we must consider the Divine nature as subsisting fonta- 
liter, or as in a fountain, in that person: and it is that 
person as having that nature eminently and originally and 
firstly in him; even that same nature that is common to 
each of the persons. And so it is not in the person as the 
person, but as having the Divine nature in it, which is the 
subject here spoken of. .‘‘ Your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” The Godhead, or the nature of God, subsist- 
ing as in the Fountain, in the Father; and that same na- 
ture which is also common with him to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. But then; : 

I. For that which is affirmed or spoken of this subject, 
He ‘is perfect.” How are we at a loss when we come to 
speak of this divine perfection! “I have seen an end” 
(saith the Psalmist) “ of all perfection, but thy command- 
ments are, or thy commandment is, exceedingly broad.” 
Even so much of divine perfection as is expressed that one 
way, (in the divine word) is of so exceeding vast a lati- 
tude, as to represent itselfas the matter of the highest won- 
der to a very enlarged and comprehensive mind, that had 
exceeded the bounds of all other perfection, and_already 
gone beyond them all. Ihave seen an end of all perfection, 
but how vast a perfection beyond all that do I perceive in 
thy divine word, wherein there are yet but some sunbeams, 
some glimmerings of the perfection of the Divine nature! 
Indeed when we go about to speak of such a subject as 
this, or to think of it, we may even fear to meet with such 
a rebuke as that, Job xxxyiii. 2. ‘‘ Who is this that dark- 
ens counsel by words without knowledge?’ Can we think 
by searching to find out God? Can we find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection ? Job xi. 7. Somewhat the case 
requires should be said, of what we can say and conceive 
but little of. Something the exigency of our.case doth re- 
quire; that we labour, all of us, to be informed concern- 
ing one with whom we have so much to do, and in whose 
hands all our great concerns do lie. ; 

For the word that is used-here, ‘‘ perfect,” and the words 
in the learned languages that we are referred to by these 
penmen, they do (as all words must do) fall most incon- 
ceivably short of the thing. Words cannot but be poor, 
and labour under a penury, when they are expressive. of 
any thing of God. Alas! they can go but a little way 
1n it. 

The words that we have here to do- with more immedi- 
ately, do carry in them a kind of diminishing and lessen- 
ing intimation of coming to a state, or having come to a 
state, that is higher and more excellent, from a state that 
was meaner and lower; in which the subject spoken of is 
(as it were) supposed to have been before, according to the 
general and indefinite use of such words. As the Greek 
word reXetos that is here used, refers to a word that signi- 
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fies an end, and so carries an intimation with it, as one 
had but then attained an end which he was aiming at, and 
tending towards before, which implies such a diminution 
as can by no means be admitted concerning God. As 
when any one doth then suppose himself to have arrived at 
an eternal sort of perfection, when he hath compassed an 
end that he was about. “ I work this day, and to-morrow, 
and the third day I shall be perfect;” finish a work I was 
engaged in, which is but an external sort of perfection. 
The word (for want of being more expressive) is borrow- 
ed and employed here, in a case of very transcendent 
height above that. And so for the Latin word perfectio, or 
perfectus, it carries an intimation with it as if the thing 
spoken of were, now atlength, thoroughly made that which 
before it wasnot, Such expressions do (through the natu- 
ral poverty of speech and language) lessen and diminish 
greatly the thing that should be represented and set forth 
by them.— - 

But to consider the thing itself, (as we may be capable 
to open to you somewhat of the divine perfections,) there 
are two things to be done in reference hereto. We shall 
note to you some things more generally that do concern 
the Divine perfeetions indefinitely considered : and then 
shall (though briefly) come to consider some of the parti- 
cular perfections themselves, which we are more specially 
concerned to takenotice of, that are comprehended under 
those generals. : 

1. There are some things more generally tobe laid down 
concerning the Divine perfections, or excellencies, or at- 
tributes; you may call them which of these you will, fitly 
enough. And, - . 

(1.) There is this to be considered concerning them, 
that there are of these divine excellencies or perfections, 
which we are taught to attribute to God, some that are 
altogether incommunicable ones. There are some that are 
incommunicable ; that is, that have not so much asaname 
common to him, and to us, by which they are to be signi- 
fied and spoken of. As there is his self-subsistence, his 
all-sufficiency, -his eternity, and his immensity. These 
are attributes or perfections of the Divine nature, that are 
not so much ascommon in name to him and to us; so ap- 
propriate to him, that there is nothing known by the same 
name that can be said of us. And there are some of his 
attributes and perfections that are communicable, that is, 
which under one and the same name, may be spoken of 
him and of us, of him and of the creature. As his wisdom; 
there is also such a thing among men: and his power; 
they have some power: and his goodness; they have some 
goodness: and so his justice, his holiness, and his truth: 
these are divine perfections that are spoken of under one 


|and the same name, concerning him and concerning 


some of his creatures. That is one thing that you have in 
general to. note; as concerning the incommunicable attri- 
butes of God, they have not so much as the same name 
with him and withus; for there is nothing in us, to which 
such names do-agree: all-sufliciency, immensity, eternity, 
omnipotency, self-existence, and the like. But the other 
(as was said) are signified by words applicable to some- 
what in us, as to be wise, to be a to be just, to be 
powerful, and the like. And, 

(2.) In the next place, you must note, that for those 
divine attributes and perfections which are communicable, 
it is only the name that’ is common to that thing in him, 
and that thing in us, which is expressed thereby. It is 
true that there is the same name but not the same nature. 
There is a likeness, a similitude, but not an identity, or a 
sameness. Take heed of apprehending or imagining any 
such thing between the divine wisdom, or the divine 
power, or the divine goodness, that are uncreated, and 
that which is created; and so of his holiness, his justice, 
and the like. We are not to think there is a sameness of 
nature, though there be the same names used in such per- 
fections as these, as they are found to be in God, and as 
they are found to be in_us, or in the creature : for it is im- 
possible that the nature which is infinite and the natures 
which are finite can be the same. An infinite nature and 
a finite nature must needs differ infinitely, and therefore 
can by no means be the same nature. Wherefore, all that 
is said in this case, in reference to us, when God is pleased 
to derive and communicate from himself unto those whom 
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he regenerates, that which is called the divine nature ; it 
is only said of it—that it is his image, and his likeness, 
that is conveyed or commmnicated : it is only somewhat 
like God, or the image of God, that is impressed upon and 
Wrought into the soul. We must take heed of thinking 
that it is the same nature, as they have thought and blas- 
phemously spoken, who have talked of being godded in 
God ; as if the very nature of God‘was, under such a name 
as this, transmitted into the creature. And again, 

(8.) We must understand these perfections or excel- 
lencies of the Divine nature, to be his very nature itself, 
and not to be any accidental thing superadded thereunto, 
We must not conceive that such divine perfections as wis- 
dom, and power, and goodness, and the like, are additions 
to the nature of God; but they are his very nature itself. 
There can be no such thing as an accidental supervention 
to the Divine nature ; but every thing that is in God must 
be conceived to be God. He is essential wisdom, and 
goodness, and truth, and is not these things by accident, 
as men may be, so as to have those things separable from 
their nature ; no, nor can his nature, indeed, be so much 
as conceived ‘without them. We are not to look upon 
them as accidents, either as separable or inseparable from 
his nature, but as being essentially included in it. - And 
this is most’ evident, upon the account we have showed 
you ; and the thing speaks itself in demonstrating to you 
the existence of the Godhead, that that Being whose ex- 
istence we were to demonstrate, is self-existent, existing 
always by and from itself, without depending, without 
being beholden to any thing from whence it was. Now 
what isso self-existent is existent necessarily ; that is, it 
Owes its own existence to that peculiar excellency of its 
own nature, to which it is repugnant and impossible not 
to exist. Now, whatsoever doth exist necessarily, so that 
its non-existence should be altogether impossible, (which 
is the peculiar manner of the Divine existence,) that must 
needs be unalterable. What is necéssary, must be eter- 
nally or invariably necessary, and without any mutation: 
and nothing can be superadded to another but must “infer 
a mutation: any addition would make an alteration. 
Therefore, none of these perfections are additions to God; 
for then they would make a change; but that which ‘is 
necessarily what it is, never admits of any change, neither 
by addition nor subtraction any ways. 

(4.) You must take this general note’ further, that it is 
hence consequential, that the excellencies and perfections 
of the Divine nature are in him, in perfect simplicity. 
That is, if none of them do differ from the Divine nature, 
then it is impossible they should differ from one another; 
they cannot really differ one from another in themselves. 
It is true, indeed, that by our imperfect way of conceiving 
things, through the narrowness and incomprehensiveness 
of our minds, which cannot take in all things at once, we 
are fain to admit distinct notions which are wont to be 
called inadequate notions concerning the Deity. We can 
conceive of such and ‘such excellencies but by parts, but 
by little and little. It is but a small portion we can take 
up of him in the whole, and but very little after all. And 
therefore, all we are fain (looking upon the’ glorious and 
ever-blessed Deity) to conceive, is an unknown wisdom in 
him, and an unknown goodness, and an unknown holi- 
ness, and the like. Not as if these things did more really 


differ in him than one and the same face (as one aptly” 


expresseth it) doth really differ in itself because a great 
many glasses are placed against it, that do themselves 
differ from one another, and are variously figured and cut, 
do seem to repfeSent divers faces. There is, I say, no 
more of real difference in these perfections from one an- 
other, as they are in God, than there would be in that case 
of somany real things that are reflected by so many glasses, 
‘where the difference of the reflected image doth proceed 
from the glasses, and not from the original, which is one 
and the same to them all. And that we may preserve the 


‘notion entire of the Divine simplicity, it is easy to be de- 


monstrated to them that shall consider—that if there be 
not a most perfect simplicity in the Divine nature, so as 
that the several excellencies belonging thereto be really in 
him, one and the same thing, then these excellencies could 
not meet there but by composition; they would make a 
composition in the Divine nature if they were there with 
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real difference. But such a composition in the Divine 
nature'is altogether impossible, upon thsee ‘two accounts. 
First, If there weresuch a composition there must be’ sup- 
posed a causation : if the Divine nature were compounded, 
it'would be inferred it-were éaused ;‘and so God were not 
the’ first Cause of the first being: and, Secondly, (though 
one would think that nothing should need to be added after 
that, it being plain, nothing can'be prior to God.) If there 
were a composition there would also’ bea limitation, and 
so these perfections of the Divine Being would not be in- 
finite, and consequently they must be perfections altogether 
disagreeable, no way agreeing to the Divine nature. It 
cannot but be that he must be infinitely wise, infinitely 
good, infinitely powerful, and the like. But: he should not 
be so, if these things did really differ in him from one an- 
other ; for whatsoever doth really differ from one another, 
doth limit that othér from which it differs. ‘If there be an 
infihiteness in goodness, or‘an infiniteness in power, oran 
infiniteness in knowledge, we cannot suppose many infi- 
nites; there cannot be more infinites than one ; and there-. 
fore it is but one and the same thing that is all these. 
Whatsoever you do design to the one, you must detract 
from the other. “And if you should suppose two infinites, 
you do thereby suppose neither to’be infinite, but both to be 
finite. That therefore you must fixedly retain, asa general 
rule, that the several excellencies and perfections of the 
Divine nature, are in him in most perfect simplicity, and 
so do not differ in him, as one thing differs from ‘another. 
Only the Divine nature and being itself, as it hath all ex- 
cellency and perfection in it;'doth-when it comes to cast 
an aspect upon us and upon our minds, appear as various, 
though in itself it is most'simply one. And:again, 

(5.) You must further note this, that the negative-attri- 
butes of the Divine Being do. always imply somewhat po- 
sitive. There are some things ascribed to God in negative 
terms, which must be understood to haveva positive sense 
and meaning under those terms. “As when*it is-said of 
God, he is immortal, which-is‘a negative term, it im- 
plies the most infinite’ and undecaying’ fulness of- life. 
And so when it is said of God, that he is invisible, though 
that bea negative term; such a being’ as cannot be seen, 
the meaning is, that his being is of that high and glorious 
excellency as not to be liable and ‘subject to so"mean a 
thing as the sight of our eye; it is too fine, too bright 
and glorious, for'somean and low a faculty to reach unto. 
And, : 

(6.) You must note this, that any particular excellency 
that men attribute or ‘ascribe to God, it must always be 
understood to be’ascribed to him in the highest pitch of 
perfection, and not’ with that diminution wherewith we 
behold the shadow of such things to be accompanied in 
the creature. And therefore, we must take heed of deba- 
sing the excellencies of the Divine*nature, by confining, 
concerning them, to that which only gives some faint re- 
presentation of them among us. “We speak of several 
things that are real excellencies among the creatures; as 
quickness of sense, to be able presently to feel whatsoever 
is Noxious and hurtful: this sense of pain is in the crea- 
ture a perfection; but’ we are ‘not. to conceive any ‘such 
thing in God; but we are to conceive that which is trans- 
cendent in’ him, that comprehends in itself the power of 
giving such and such perfections to the creature; so as that 
those things are eminently, constantly, only: in him which, 
speaking of this and that particular perfection, isin'a dis- 
tinet, formal notion in the creature. We must not say, that 
this or that we behold in the creature is in him, but’some 
transcendent excellency that. doth virtually and eminently 
comprehend it; as when the Psalmist tells us, ‘‘ He that 
planted the eye, doth he notsee ? and he that formed the 
ear, doth not he hear? and he that teacheth man know- 
ledge, doth not he know ?” we are’not to think that there 
is such seeing, or such hearing with God; or any kindof 
sensation as is with us; but there is-that transcendent ex- 
cellency in him, that doth eminently contain all these in a 
far more glorious manner than we can conceive. ‘These 
things it is fit we should note generally, concerning the 
Divine attributes, or perféctions, asa ground for somewhat 


‘more distinctly, though very briefly, concerning these-at- 


tributes or perfections of God, particularly considered. 
But before we pass from this discourse, of what is of 
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more general import concerning them, give me leave to 
suggest somewhat to you that may be of present use, and 
that may influence practice, and tend to better the hearts 
and spirits of us, who are now called to hear about such a 
subject; “ Your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
So our Lord, who was a teacher come forth from God, 
on one of his great errands, doth direct us to conceive con- 
cerning him. I pray let our thoughts stay here a little, 
and meditate, and pause awhile; both on this Subject 
here spoken of, and that which is affirmed concerning this 
Subject. 

[1] The Subject spoken of, ‘‘ Your Father which is in 
heaven.” This nams, “your Father,” should carry a very 
attractive sound with it to every ear, and to every heart 
among us. It is very unfit that we should, any of us, 
sleep and slumber under the mention of this name, this 
title given to God, “your Father.” Let us bethink our- 
selves: Can we call God Father? It is a thing to be 
thought on—with much caution; and then, if that hath 
produced any effect, and reached any good issue with us 
it ought to be thought on—with high consolation. ‘ 

First, With great caution. “ Your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect :” when we find that some are addressed 
by: our blessed Lord, with the supposed capacity of be- 
speaking God as their Father, would it not strike cold to 
any man’s heart, that should have cause to think, “Am not 
I excluded ?. Am not I one of them that may not dare to 
take such a name into my mouth and apply it to him, to 
call him my Father? Doth not my own heart smite me, 
that I assume so much to myself as to say, God is my 
Father ?” There were those that briskly and boldly pre- 
tended to it in our Lord’s time. ‘‘ We are not born of 
fornication, we have all one Father, even God,” say some 
of these petulant hearers, John viii. 44. It ought to be 
seriously considered, ‘“‘ What godlike thing have I in me 
to bespeak-me his child, or that may give me the confi- 
dence to call him my Father? What childlike disposi- 
tions do I find in me towards him ? Is there that trust that 
becomes a child, that love, that dutifulness, that study to 
please him ?” Let us consider whether we can call him 
Father, and our hearts not smite us, and tell us inwardly, 
this is a title that belongs not to thee to give! But if we 
can find it doth, it is a thing to be considered as with great 
caution. > Es 

Secondly, With high consolation afterwards. Can I in- 
deed say, that he is my Father ? What then can I have to 
complain of ? what have I to fear ? what have I to desire ? 
what have I to crave beyond what this contains, and car- 
ries in it? And pray take heed of diminishing so great a 
thing to yourselves. Have you, upon a strict inquiry, 
reason to look upon’ yourselyes as one of that regenerate 
seed which is peculiar and appropriate to God ? carries 
his signature, his stamp, his image ? It is then a very un- 
worthy thing to your Father, to let your spirits sink. It 
should greaten your minds, it should make you to say 
within yourself, ‘‘ Then am I to live far above the world. 
It is base for the children of such a Father to.live mean, 
and lie low, and to grovel in the dust; and to let his own 
heart despond and sink within him, upon the less grateful 
aspect and appearances of things from this world. For 
alas! what is this world to me, if God be my Father ?” 
And, ‘‘ Your Father, which is in heaven is perfect.” You 
must consider how this our Father is in heaven; not as 
confined there, not as if heaven did confine him, whom 
the “heaven of heavens cannot contain.” And we should 
thereupon consider, that truly if heaven do not confine 
him, this earth ought not toconfine me, If he be my Fa- 
ther, there should be no exclusive limits between him and 
me. If he be my Father so in heaven, as that though he 
hath his throne, the theatre of his glory, his court, and his 
retinue there above, yet he doth also diffuse a vital and 
essential presence throughout the creation, so as that this 
earth itself is not excluded, ‘‘ Whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven thou art there ; 
if I traverse the seas, wherever I come, there thou art,” 
Psal. exxxix.'7. Isay, if heaven doth not contain him, but 
that he reacheth this earth too, I should thereupon think 
this earth should not so confine me, But I will reach him, 
and apply myself to him, and converse and lead my life 
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with him. And since heaven is represented’as the seat of 
his most glorious residence, we should always think our- 
selves to have concerns lying there above. I am not to be 
limited then to this base low earth, if I have a Father in 
heaven. Itis intolerable hereupon, that we should live 
here upon earth, if we had renounced and quitted all claim 
to heaven, never looking up thither. What! Do we for- 
get that our Father is there?- There he dwells in glory, 
there he beliolds the dwellers upon earth, and looks into 
the very inmost motions of our thoughts, and workings of 
our spirits, from day to day, and from moment to moment; 
if he see a mind carried after vanity all theday long, will 
he not say, “ What! is such a one one of the offspring of 
heaven, but hath no business there, who never minds any 
thing but this base earth ?” Shall he have cause to observe 
this concerning us, and thus to judge and censure us from 
day to day ? “‘ These are the children of the earth, sons of 
the earth, they have nothing to do in heaven, they never 
look up thither.” Such words standing here in the Bible, 
“ Your Father which is in heaven is perfect ;” methinks 
they should make strange impressions upon our spirits 
when we come to look on them and seriously consider 
them. : 

[2.] And then what is affirmed concerning this Subject, 
(though I must not spend time upon that now,) he is per- 
fect, every way-perfect. We may yet, by the way, sce 
what ground of reproof there is here for us, that we. so 
little adore, and so litile imitate this perfection. That God 
is not greater in our eyes when we are beholding him, and 
considering, that whatsoever our minds can conceive of 
excellency, we find it in him in the highest perfection, and 
yet we adore him not, we take no notice of that glorious 
One, how sad is the case when even this itself is a con- 
tinual increase of guilt upon us, that we know so much of 
God, that a poor creature should have cause to say, “I 
should have been far more innocent if I had known less, 
and been less capable of knowing God. I might have 
been an innocent creature, in comparison, if 1 had not 
known so much.” ‘To know him to be so perfectly holy 
and not imitate him, to know him to be so good and not to 
trust him, to love him, to depend upon him, and to seek 
union with him; to know him to beso perfect, and con- 
tent myself with my own imperfection, when according to 
this rule of our Lord we should be “ perfect as our Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 


LECTURE XVIII.* 


2. But I come now to give, in the second place, some 
more distinet account of some, at least, of the more emi- 
nent of the attributes of God. And I shall begin with 
that which must be understood as comprehensive of all the 
rest, and that is, of the DIVINE ALL-SUFFICIENCy. This is 
the summary perfection of God ; his all-sufficiency. And 
as the verse where the text-lies, saith, “‘ Be ye perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect,” so elsewhere, is the 
Divine all-sufficiency represented to us as the ground and 
pattern of that perfection which is required in us, Gen. 
xvii. 1.. I am God all-sufficient: walk before me and 
be thou perfect.” The word there used is, in some trans- 
lations, rendered all-mighty, in others, all-sufficient, E7- 
Shaddai. They indeed seem to me to give the more con- 
gruous account of the etymology of that word that do 
read it all-sufficient, deriving it not from Shadda, that sig- 
nifies to destroy, to lay waste, which yet is comprehended 
no doubt (that is the power of doing so) in the notion of 
almightiness, but rather deriving it from a word that sig- 
nifies sufficiency with the pronominal particle he: He 
that is sufficient, God that is sufficient, El-Shaddai or that 
is self-sufficient. And he is so self-sufficient, either under- 
standing it to be a sufficiency arising from himself or a 
sufficiency serving for himself. Either way- he is self- 
sufficient ; by a sufficiency that speaks him to be all to 
himself, a sufficiency arising and springing up within 
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hinself, or a sufficiency to himself, as having enough in 
himself to enjoy without being beholden, without depending 
upon any thing without himself. And such all-sutficiency 
spoken of God must needs mean, He that is of himself, 
sufficient for himself, must needs be sufficient for all the 
creation besides. If of himself there be a sufficiency in 
him for all his own perfections, there must be a sufficiency 
for all that communication that the creature can any way 
stand in need of. This is that attribute, that comprehen- 
sive one, that we shall in the first place say somewhat to. 
And I shall say the more of this, because it is so vastly 
comprehensive as hath been said, and as the matter is plain 
in itself that it is. It is the same thing that is meant by 
that fulness that we find again and again, in Scripture, at- 
tributed to God, that \npwpa rov Ocov, “That you may be 
filled with all the fulness of God,” Eph. ili. 19. “Not 
that there needs any great fulness to fill us. A very little 
thing will do it; and it signifies nothing to the vastness of 
the plentitude of the ocean, that a nut-shell or a minute 
vessel may be filled; but it is the greatness of the ex- 
pression that I here note, ‘the fulness of God ;” how vast, 
how immense, how profound an abyss must that be! In 
Eph. i. 23. we read of the “fulness of him that filleth all 
in ail;” that filling fulness: it-is another fulness that is 
meant there in that form of expression where, most con- 
descendingly, the church of Christ in this world is spoken 
of as his fulness. But whose fulness is it? The “ fulness 
of him that filleth all in all.” Even he, notwithstanding 
his vast and boundless self-fulness, doth yet vouchsafe to 
be filled in respect of that union that hé is pleased to take 
a people out of this world into with his own blessed self. 
We read (Col. ii. 9.) of “all the fulness of the Godhead” 
dwelling in flesh, as it were, embodied in flesh, which we 
must understand still is the same fulness, when it is de- 
posited, when it is, as it were, so disposed for communi- 
cation, »It is not another fulness from the original Divine 
fulness, but the same under.a new relation wherewith it 
now comes to be clothed. As when also, in that Col. i. 
19. itis said, ‘‘It pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell,” fulness and all fulness, that it should 
_dwell in him. It did dwell indeed in him originally and 
naturally in the person of the Son, but now it dwells in 
the Mediator, that being so lodged and settled, (as it were,) 
it now lies ready for communication to indigent creatures, 
necessitous creatures, empty creatures; such as we are, 
empty of every thing that is good, and of the desert of 
every thing that is so; and only designed and fitted by 
natural designation as so many ‘‘vessels of wrath” to be 
filled with wrath. Now all the fulness of God comes to 
be posited and clothed with that relation, to put on that 
aspect, with reference to us, that according to our need, 
measure, and capacity itis all for us. ‘It pleased the 
Father, that in him should all fulness dwell,” with such a 
design that he might fill the sacrifice first, that was offered 
up, as you find the context speaks,—(Col. i. 19, 21.) “ that 
he might make peace by the blood of his cross, and recon- 
cile all things to himself:” and then, that he might fill the 
souls which that sacrifice had been accepted for, in the 
virtue of it, opening its own way to flow in to us. And 
another expression you have of this same perfection, (the 
all-sufficiency and plenitude of the Godhead,) to wit, that 
of his being “ Allinall.” A most God-like phrase, wherein 
God doth in his own word speak so of himself, speaks 
like himself, at the rate of a God, with divine greatness and 
majestic sense. It is used with reference to the divine 
operations, 1 Cor. xii.5. ‘‘ There are diversities of ope- 
rations, but it isthe same God which worketh all in all.” 
But it 1s also spoken of the Divine Being with reference 
to his existence; He is Allin all; or as in the mentioned 
place, (Ephes. i. 23.) “filleth all in all.” In the final 
state, when all the great designs of God are compassed and 
brought about, then is he more entirely, fully, and imme- 
diately to be Allin all. He will be more conspicuously 
so then: -he is now so indeed, as it hath not escaped the 
notice of heathens themselves, who tell us, that whatsoever 
we see is Jupiter, and whatsoever we are moved by is 
Jupiter: that one universal mind doth work through all 
the universe, and mingles itself with the vast body of the 
creation. Sois Christ, in whom is all the fulness of God, 
(as was told before,) he is said to be “ All in all.” Here is 
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an All in an ali, a comprehending All and comprehended 
all; that is, an uncreated All, and a created: the latter 
contained in the former, the former containing the latter, 
m-wrapping it, infolding it, diffusing itself any where 
throughout it, and in all, and over all, and through all. 
And indeed, that created all is a little, most contemptible 
little all, in comparison of the all-comprehending, uncreated 
fulness, that involves the other in as great a disproportion 
as you may suppose an atom, a little mote or particle of 
dust comprehended in the whole earth, or a minute drop 
in the vast ocean, that swallows it up and runs through it 
and through it; so is the all of this creation (as great as it 
may appear to our little narrow minds and thoughts) 
swallowed up in the uncreated All, so as that in com- 
parison of that, it is nothing. All nations come under this 
notion, but “as the drop of a bucket, and the small dust 
of the balance, and lighter than nothing,” as confessing it 
impossible to speak diminishingly enough of the littleness 
of the creature, in comparison of the Divine All, “less 
than nothing.” Indeed, simple nothing cannot vie with all 
fulness, with the immense plenitude of substantial beings. 
But that that seems to be newly stept forth out of nothing, 
that, it may be, will pretend to vie, and therefore that isso 
much the more despicable, even more despicable than mere 
nothing: mere nothing hath no competition with it to that 
vast plenitude and fulness of Being; but there may seem 
somewhat of competition in that which is just stept forth 
out of nothing: and therefore, that is despised as less than 
nothing; for mere nothing is not so despicable as that 
which is just risen out of nothing when it is brought into 
any kind of compare with the infinite, immense All. 

But to speak yet a little more particularly and distinct- 
ly concerning this most perfect all-sufficiency and fulness 
of God, (as it can be possible to us to speak and hear of 
so great a thing,) I shall speak somewhat tothe nature of it, 
what sort of fulness or plenitude this all-sufficient, perfect 
fulness is. Atnd then—speak somewhat of the purposes 
which it answers and is most to apt to answer. 

1. Somewhat of the nature of it. And for that, our 
best way of opening and unfolding it will be to consider 
these two things, namely, what it contains, and—afler what 
peculiar it doth contain what it must be understood to 
carry in it: that is, the contents and the properties of this 
fulness; what it contains, and with what peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing characters it doth contain it. 

(1.) For the contents of this most absolute and perfect 
fulness of God, all-sufficient fulness; it contains all that 
we can think, and indeed all that we cannot think. It 
contains all being, and all life, all motive and active power, 
all knowledge and all wisdom, and all goodness; every 
thing that is excellent, valuable, and desirable in all the 
kinds, and in all the degrees of perfection conceivable, in 
reference thereunto. I shall not speak more distinctly now, 
in reference to that head, because under other heads that 
we are afterwards to speak a little (though buta little) par- 
ticularly to, there will be more occasion to discourse of 
these severally. But we come, 3 

(2.) To consider of the characters of this fulness, the 
properties of it, whereunto it must be understood to con- 
tain what it doth contain. And so, 

{1.] It is aself-original fulness, a fulness that ariseth 
from itself. It is the highest fountain itself, and not fed 
from any higher, which is the signification of that title, or 
that name by which God was pleased to make himself 
known to Moses, ‘‘I Am,” and alittle more largely “I Am 
that lam.” A name so expressive of this plenitude and 
fulness of being and all-perfection of God; so aptly and 
naturally expressive thereof, that it hath obiained naturally 
easily in the pagan world, as that inscription testifies in the 
temple, which I formerly named, “I am that which I was, 
and that which is, and that which shall be, and Jet any man 
at his peril disclose my veil.” And we are told by some of 
the ancients in the Christian church, that the notions which 
Plato doth so abound with, he learnt in Egypt, and came 
by them, it is most probable, and as they think, as having 
been communicated from some of the Israelites to some of 
the Egyptian priests with whom he afterwards conversed, 
that is, with those of them to whom those traditions came 
some centuries of years afterwards. And that-this fulness 
is self-original, or self-originate, they must always appre- 
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hend, who do apprehend that any. such thing as Deity 
could only be of itself, from itself. A Being of that sort 
and kind, as unto which not to be, was always repugnant; 
and so that it owes whatsoever it is, or whatsoever it hath 
in itself, to that peculiar excellency of its own nature, which 
was always necessary to it, to be what it is; can receive 
nothing aliwnde, from without, and can lose nothing, or 
suffer no detraction of what itis, or hath already helonging 
to it. "This is “I am,” the stable and permanent Being 
that is ‘by itself what it is. That, then, is the character 
under which we are to conceive of this divine fulness, of 
this perfect all-sufficiency; that it is self-originate: he 
\being the perpetual, everlasting Spring and Fountain of it 
to himself. “With thee is the fountain of life,” Psal. 
xxxvi.9. There, being is in its first Fountain, and life is 
in its first Fountain. ‘To that, all things else that be and 
live, and that have any thing of motive and active power, 
they participate all from hence; ‘In him we live and move 
and have our being,” as the apostle expresseth it, Acts xvii. 
28. For which he there quotes a pagan poet; and like- 
wise for that in the adjoining words, “we are all his off- 
spring.” 

[2.] We are to conceive concerning this Divine fulness, 
that it is immense as well as self-originate. He is infinite, 
unbounded: and that it must needs be for the same rea- 
son, because it is self-originate : for causation speaks limi- 
tation, whatsoever causeth another, limits it; and that 
which is uncaused must be unlimited, omnis limitatis est 
causata ; that which doth impart and communicate to an- 
other doth measure and bound its own communication ; 
and from whence any thing hath that which it doth derive 
from another, thence it hath the bounds and limits of that 
which isderived. The limits of the derivation proceed 
from the original. Therefore it is plain whatever is un- 
caused must be unlimited, and so this fulness of God being 
self-originate without any superior cause, must needs be 
immense and infinite without bounds and limits. There is 
nothing tobound and limit, but he existing necessarily, 
when all things else do exist contingently, and by depend- 
ance upon his will and pleasure, it could not be but that 
he must engross all being, all life, and all perfection in 
himself, because there was nothing else existing besides or 
before that which did exist necessarily, that is himself, by 
which what was in him could not be any way limited. 
Therefore, so we are to conceive of the Divine fulness— 
that itis immense. It is then a perfection here spoken of 
God, which is not particular of this or that special kind, 
but which is most properly absolute and universal, to wit, 
ofall kinds taken together, with all the several-degrees that 
can come within the compass of each several kind. So 
metaphysicians are wont to distinguish of perfection, into 
that which is simple or absolute,and that which is sui generis 
of its own particular kind, that which hath all that belongs 


to that kind in it, may be said to be perfect in its own kind. 


That which hath the essence and properties of gold may be 
said to be perfect gold, and especially if it be pure from 
dross, and doth exclude every thing that is alien from it, if 
it be pure. That is the notion of pure: purwm est quod est 
plenum sui, that is pure that is full of itself, and hath no ad- 
mixture of any thing alien from it. Somaya thing be said 
to be perfect in its own particular kind, when it is full of 
itself, and when it is free from admixture of any thing else. 
But the Divine nature (as is evident) is infinite and im- 
mense; is not perfect of this or that particular kind, but of 
all kinds whatsoever; that is, of all that is excellent and 
valuable; yea, every thing of all being, being included and 
comprehended in it. Not formally, for that would make 
God and the creature all one, but eminently and transcend- 
ently, that is, it being in the Divine power to determine 
whether any thing besides should be extant, or not extant. 
And so he.is the Root of being to every thing that is, and 
the Spring of life to every thing that lives, and the Foun- 
tain of all excellency to every thing that can partake of it. 
And therefore, his perfections or falness is not of this or 
that particular kind ; if it were so, it were a limited fulness, 
a bounded fulness ; but it is a fulness that comprehends 
all kinds together eminently and transcendently in itself. 
As the root of the tree doth comprehend all the branches, 
that is, virtually, it comprehends that virtue in it, and trans- 
mits that which extends to all the branches, and as the very 
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seed did virtually contain the who:e tree once in itself; so 
all the creation was contained in God, before it, by hisap- 
pointment and command, stood forth into actual being. 
Ans) It is hereupon an immutable fulness. This Divine 
fulness admits of no alteration, either by augmentation or 
diminution. It can neither be made more nor less than it 
is; either would make a change, and no change can have 
lace in that Being whichis necessary. The Divine Being, 
and all that plenitude and fulness that belongs to it; being 
self-original, it must benecessary: it could spring from no 
other, therefore it must be of itself what it is; andno other 
imaginable reason can be assigned why such a Being doth 
exist, but only that peculiar excellency of its own nature, 
to which it was repugnant not to exist. Hereupon there- 
fore, this is the only necessary Being, and that which is 
necessarily what it is, can never be other than what it 
is,can never vary, and therefore that “ Father of lights (as 
the blessed God is mentioned under that names James i. 
17.) is without variableness or shadow of turning.” With- 
out so much as the umbrage of a change, there is not the 
shadow of variation with him. But before the creation 
was, he was the same, and through all the successions of 
time when that creation is in being, he is still the same; 
and if the creation should drop back again into nothing, he 
were the same.” Unto that which is necessarily what it was 
first, nothing can supervene, because it hath its whole being 
necessarily, so that there can be no addition to it; and then 
there can be no detraction from it, no diminution, because 
it hath what it hath necessarily ; it is essential to be what 
itis. And therefore, ‘ J 

[4.] This plenitude of God must be everlasting, this 
all-sufficieney, this perfection, must be eternal. For if 
there can be no variation in any, the least degree, much 
less is it conceivable there should be a cessation of the 
whole Being: A variation in any, the least degree, is al- 
together impossible to that which is necessarily what it is; 
and thereupon the eternal permanency of it in the same 
state must needs be consequent. Henee those amazing 
expressions about the Divine Being, “‘ from everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God,” Psalm xc. 2. Set yourseives to 
contemplate God ; you must needs yield yourselves to be 
lost and swallowed up in your minds upon the’contempla- 
tions of that which is “from everlasting to everlasting.” 
And so that most emphatical expression, of his inhabiting 
eternity; ‘Thus saith the high and lofty One that inha- 
biteth eternity, I dwell in the high and holy place,” Isaiah 
lvii. 15. But before that, he was his own place, and in- 
deed ail the creation is rather vested in him, than he in any 
thing. Before time was, or any creature was, he had no- 
thing to inhabit but his own eternity, that is, his own 
eternal self; for eternity and the eternal One are the same 
thing. 

Thus you have some account of the nature of the all- 
sufficient, perfect fulness of God, both from the contents 
and properties or perfections thereof; what it contains, to 
wit, all being, all life, all motive power, all wisdom, all 
knowledge, and whatsoever excellency besides youcan con- 
ceive, or all that is conceivable, and indeed, all that is un- 
conceivable by any created mind. ‘And then, under what 
characters, as it isa self-originate fulness, an immense ful- 
ness, an unalterable fulness, incapable of any augmenta- 
tion or diminution, and as it is an everlasting fulness. 

2. The next thing is to show you what purposes this 
perfect, all-sufficient fulness of God may answer. And 
indeed, it answers all that is any way desirable should be 
answered, or that it were to be wished should be answer- 
ed. For, : 4 

(1.) It answers the corresponding purpose of its own 
felicity, to be an everlasting felicity to himself, where there 
is the only correspondency, that itis any way possible it 
should otherwise be; should any way be found between 
the fruitive faculty and the object. Here is an immense 
and boundless object for an immense fruitive faculty: no- 
thing could satisfy God but God: there is a capacity not — 
otherwise to be filled up. It was to be answered by nothing 
but himself, and therefore we must not suppose that there 
are any additions any way to that felicity from any thing 
without himself. He only enjoys himself and talee 
sure in his own designs. When he hath designs upon such 
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poor creatures as we, he only pleaseth himself in himself, 
in his bountifulness, the benignity and the kindness of his 
own design. When he did {he must be supposed to have 
done) even in the days and ages of eternity always retain 
with himself a design, ‘‘I will raise up such ana such crea- 
tures;” such in particular as any of us; “I will in their 
proper time and season raise them up out of nothing, on 
purpose to takethem into a communion and participation 
with me in my own felicity, my own blessedness.” What 
is it he was pleased with ? was it that he loved us or de- 
lighted in us? He was self-pleased with the kindness and 
benignity of his own design : not that any thing in us could 
draw his eye, his love, or his delight, but his kindness and 
goodness therein was its own reason. He showeth mercy 
because he will show mercy. It was not that one was 
better than another, but from that goodness of his that is 
invariable, and can never be better than himself, the com- 
placency that it was always apt to take in its own design- 
ments. From hence it is, that he hath any such thing as 
delectation in a creature, only as he-hath freely placed a 
design and made it terminate upon such a one, and so-~is 

leased in that kindness and goodness which he hath in 

imself, and not in any delectableness that was previously 
in the object. For as to that, there was no more in one 
than another, and if it were for that reason as such, then it 
must have followed that all would have a like participation 
in the felicity of the Divine Being. But this is the emi- 
nent’ great purpose that the Divine all-sufficient fulness 
serves for even for his own eternal and invariable felicity. 
Whence he hath so frequently the title and name of “ the 
ever-blessed God ;” his own blessedness being his very 
essence, or essential to himself; so that he was never to 
be known under another name, or conceived of under an- 


other notion, than as the blessed One, the Fountain of all | 


blessedness ; “The glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 
saith the apostle, 1 Tim.i.11. And “ the blessed and only 
Potentate,” 1'Tim. vi. 15. And “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed for evermore,” 2 
Cor. xi.31. Andso of Christ as he is God, he is said 'to 
be “over all, God blessed for ever,” Rom.1x. 5. “ Blessed 
for ever,” that is, only in himself as the only correspondent 
and adequate object of his own fruition. And, 

(2.) His most perfect divine fulness, appears to have 
been sufficient for the creation of this world: and (which 
is but doing the same thing continually) preserving it ever 
since it was created, even until now; not only bringing it 
into being a rude mass of being; but settling and con- 

‘serving of order in it, and that variety and distinction of 

creatures, which we behold, and which indeed we must 
suppose to be the only effect of the all-sufficient perfection 
of aGod. The very being of such a world speaks his 
power ; but the order that is in it, and the variety of crea- 
tures wherewith it is replenished, and the continual pre- 
servation of those distinct kinds and species through so 
many successive ages; sothat what this or that plant is, 
or at least was, so many thousand years ago, it continues 
to be the same, a thing of the same kind, in the same rank 
or class of being still as it was. All this is by the all- 
sufficient, perfect fulness of a Deity that could answer such 
a purpose as this, to make such a mass of created beings 
exist and arise out of nothing; and that so much of order 
and distinction of kinds should obtain and be preserved 
even in this natural world, through so many successive 
ages unto this day. It was this that the perfect all-suf- 
ficiency of God did, and doth continually serve for. 
And 

(3.) For the government of the intelligent world; so 
that wheresoever he hath intelligent creatures, he can, by 
bare touches upon the mind, steer them and act ther this 
way and that at his own pleasure; make great numbers of 
people at once to agree in one and the same design, all of 
them; as God did touch their minds in making Saul 
king. And that is one instance that shows what is done 
throughout all the world, and all other ages, where all 
minds lie under the agency and influence of one supreme, 
universal Mind. And otherwise, how were it possible 
that all should conspire and agree to serve the same pur- 

ose and todo the same thing. And again, 
ee: This perfect, all-sufficient fulness serves for the 
¥ 4 * Preached June 12th, 1691. 
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defeating of the designs of his enemies; so that he can 
with the greatest facility and ease, consume adversaries 
with a fire not blown, and make them “perish like their 
own dung ;” and blow upon them with the breath of his 
nostrils, and make every thing of opposition vanish when 
he will. And thereupon, as being perfectly Master of his 
own designs, and having every thing in his own power, with 
the times and seasons and ways of doing them, he lets 
enemies run on, foreseeing still at a distance their day that 
is coming. He knows their day is coming, and in the 
mean time sits in heaven and laughs at them, “ the Most 
High hath them in derision ;” them who say, “Come, let 
us break their bands asunder, and let us cast away their 
cords from us :” as it is in the 2nd Psalm. 

(5.) It answers the purpose of sustaining and preserving 
his own, the people that he hath collected and chosen out 
of this world to be peculiar to himself, the whole community 
of them, and every particular soul belonging to that com- 
munity, soas to lose none of them. He bears them up 
and carries them through all the temptations and conflicts 
and trials and exercises that they meet with here, in a so- 
journing state and in a warfaring state, so as that they are 

ept by his mighty power through faith unto salvation, 
And then, 

(6.) And lastly, this perfect and-all-sufficient fulness 
serves for their final satisfaction and blessedness, when they 
shall be brought into that region, into his “‘ presence, where 
there is fulness of joy, and to his right hand, where there 
are pleasures for evermore,” Psalm xvi. 11. And that 
which is felicity enough for himself, will surely be enough 
for them too. 


LECTURE XIxX.* 


Bur now, in the next place, I shail speak further to you 
of some of the most eminent and noted of those attributes 
and perfections of God which are comprehended in this 
general one, and concerning the order of speaking to them, 
I shall not be much solicitous. Some distinguish them 
into negative and positive. But that distinction I reckon 
less material ; because that those they call negative ones 
are so only verbally, there being somewhat most really 
positive, that is comprehended under such negative terms, 
as infinite, and immortal, and immense, and the like. They 
are usually distinguished into communicable and incom- 
municable, as hath been occasionally told you already ; 
the former whereof, being those attributes of God of which 
there is some image and resemblance under the same 
name among the creatures. 

The IncommunicaBLe Arrriputes are those whereof 
there is no direct resemblance among the creatures, nor the 
very name thereof justly or properly to be given to any 
among them, or to any thing that is to be found among 
them. And for this distinction of the Divine attributes, 
they speak very properly and congruous to the nature of 
the thing, who tell us, that in the description of God, the 
former sort of these attributes (the communicable ones) 
do serve to express his nature more generally, or serve to 
supply the room of a generous in a definition. And that 
the incommunicable attributes serve to supply the place 
ofa difference in a definition restraining (as it is in the busi- 
ness of a difference to do) that general natanegthab is pre- 
supposed. ; A 4 

‘And others again distinguish these several ways, that is, 
some do call every thing a divine attribute, which may be 
any way affirmed concerning God. “When some others of 
them do only mean by a divine attribute, that which is 
affirmed concerning him, (as the. logicians are wont to 
speak,) “ Loguitur quid,” not “in quo ;” as when it is said, 
“God is a Spirit,” that they do not reckon a divine attri- 
bute which is only to answer the question, V That he is? 
But those things only are to be called attributes, or divine 
perfections, that do speak more distinguishably concerning 
his nature, to show what a one he is, or what a peculiar 
sort or kind of being he is. And so for one class of divine 
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attributes some reckon his natural properties, which do 
some way specify his nature. 7 Z 

And then for the second kind, the faculties which (ac- 
cording to our way of conceiving things) we must attribute 
tohim. And then for a third sort, the exercises that do 
reside in those several faculties, and for a fourth, those 
that do imitate the affections that are in us belonging to 
the rational nature, as it is to be found with us, such as 
love, anger, desire, delight, or the like. : 

I do not think fit indeed that we should tie ourselves 
to any such distribution. What I mentioned before, of 
communicable attributes and incommunicable, carries its 
own evident reason with it, and its own light to every one 
that observes things. There are some divine excellencies 
whereof thereis an image and resemblance in the creatures 
fitly mentioned, under the same name in him and in them, 
though they do not signify the same thing in them as they 
do in him, but only the image or resemblance of such a 
thing. And then there are those that are incommunicable, 
and which neither in name nor in likeness can agree to the 
creature. This is a very. plain distinction, obvious to any 
one that considers. 

For his incommunicable attributes, they are such as these, 
and I shall but only mention them. As, 

1. His simpuicity, absolute uncompoundedness, all 
excellencies and perfections meeting and being united in 
him, in the absolute unity of his own nature, without divi- 
sion, without composition, and without mixture. 

2. His immorasiuiry, by which he is always invariably 
eternally what he is. “I Am what I Am,” without 
“shadow of turning,” (as the apostle James’s emphatical 
expression is,) there being not so much as the show of a 
change. 

3. His sELF-ExIsTENcE, or (which is all one) his neces- 
sary existence, or the necessity of his existence. ‘That per- 
fection of the Divine nature, by which he is so, as that it 
is simply impossible for him not to be, or ever not to have 
been, his essence involving existence in it, so as it is not 
with any thing besides: for as to any created being, it may 
be or it may not be; it may exist or not exist. But it is 
peculiar to the Divine Being to exist necessarily, so as that 
it cannot but exist: that is the same thing with self-exist- 
ence, not existing from another, but existing only from 
himself. And, - 

4, His mnrinireness, which comprehends divers things 
in it; for the infinity of the Divine Being, it is either ex- 
trinsical or intrinsical, extrinsical as it imparts some kind 
of relation to somewhat ad extra, or without; and so the 
extrinsical infiniteness of God is two-fold, that which re- 
spects time and that which respects space. That which 
respects time is eternity, and that infinitely exceeds all the 
measures of time. Consider God’s duration in reference 
to time, and his duration is eternal, which is founded in 
his self-existence, or his necessary existence, was told you 
before. His being is of that peculiar kind, or hath that 
peculiar excellency belonging toit, that could never not be; 
and therefore must exist from eternity, and must be to 
eternity. This is his extrinsieal infiniteness in reference 
totime. And there is his infiniteness in reference to space, 
which is extrinsical too. It is somewhat supposed with- 
out, or besides himself; though but supposed or but ima- 
gined. All that space which the Divine being doth occu- 
py and possess; and this is his immensity. In reference 
to time, his infiniteness speaks eternity; in reference to 
space, his’ infiniteness speaks immensity, that which some 
understand to be his omnipresence. And indeed, it is 
mostly so, but not wholly, for omnipresence even as pre- 
sence isa relative term, and refers to somewhat with which 
it may be said to be present, and so the Divine presence 
can refer to nothing fesides himself, without the compass 
of the created universe, for there isnothing withoutthat, that 
he canbe present to. But hisimmensity hath an infinitely 
further reference, that is, to all the boundless, imaginable 
space (only imaginable) through which the Divine Being 
diffuseth itself. For not only is it truly said concerning 
him, he fills heaven and earth, Do not I fill heaven 
and earth? saith the Lord,” Jer. xxiii. 24. But also, “ the 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain him,” 
as it issaid in that seraphical prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple, “ Will God indeed dwell with 
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men on the earth, whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain?’ And so his infiniteness in reference to space, it 
doth, without any limits, go beyond and transcend this vast 
created universe, be that as vast as it can be supposed to 
be; and it must be supposed to be very vast indeed, by 
all that do set themselves to consider what is by human 
indication or inquiry to be found most considerable, and 
who allow themselves the liberty ever tothink of that vast 
extent of created being, in comparison whereof not only 
our earth is but a point, but even that vortex that covers 
this part of the world to which the earth belongs, is but a 
mere point, that which contains our sun, and the other 
planets ; all that is but a mere point in comparison of the 
rest of the universe. Consider that, and the vast extent 
thereof, and you must yet consider, all this is but a mere 
point in comparison of the vast amplitude of the Divine 
Being, concerning which we are to conceive there is not 
any point of conceivable space any where, but there the 
Divine Being is, and still infinitely beyond it. And in- 
deed, it is fit we should give great scope to our thoughts, 
that we may as far as possible conceive in this respect 
worthily and greatly concerning that God whom weserve, 
and whose hame we bear, and to whom we profess to be 
devoted ones. a 

But then there is his intrinsica] infiniteness besides, that 
is, his infiniteness considered not with reference to any 
thing without him, but in reference to what he is n him- 
self. And so it signifies the unfathomable profundity and 
depth of his essence, including all being itself, in- all the 
kinds, in allthe degrees, and in all the perfections thereof ; 
so as that there is no being of any kind, or of any sort, 
which his being doth not some way or other comprehend, 
virtually at least: his being the radical Being from which 
all other beings spring. eZ 

Concerning these incommunicable attributes, or perfec- 
tions of the Divine Being, I shall say no more to you than 
only to give you this summary and short account that I 
have given, because in our demonstrating the existence of 
a God it was impossible not to speak to these things: 
that was a thing not to be done without mentioning such 
things as these, even somewhat too in a way of de- 
monstration, that demonstrating of them we might give 
some account of the Being whose existence we are to de- 
monstrate. But now there are sundry other divine attri- 
butes that I shall speak a little more distinetly-to, and 
which lie under that other head of 

Communicable Attributes, and which therefore are more 
familiar, and ought to be so to ourselves, as having some 
image, some resemblance of them, under the same names, 
in us; all either have, or ought to have; some indeed 
have and cannot but have a resemblance in every intelli- 
gent creature, yea (and further than so) in every animate 
creature. -And for those that fall under a moral consider- 
ation, they are such as ought to bein us, though they be 
not. These perfections of God are distinguished into 
natural, intellectual, and moral; or of his nature, mind, 
and will. ; 

First, I shall consider his natural perfections : and, 

1. Ishall begin with that perfection of the Divine na- 
ture whereof there is in us some kind (and ought to be in 
other kinds) a resemblance or image under the same name. 
And that is, the piving irs, the life of God. I do not 
mean it now in that sense wherein it is a thing either de- 
rived to us, or prescribed to us. As in the one or the 
other, or both of these senses, that expression must be 
used and understood, (Eph. iv. 18.) ‘‘being alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, an¢ 
because of the blindness of their hearts,” speaking of the 
Gentile world, and those Ephesians themselves, while as 
yet they were in a state of Gentilism. I do not, I say, 
speak of that life now which God requires us to live, and 
which he makes his own children to live. But I speak of 
that life which he lives himself; and in respect whereof 
he is so frequently in Scripture ealled “the Living God,” 
that excellency of his Being, which he many times attests, 
to add weight and solemnity and emphasis unto his pro- 
testations to’men, to assure them that this is so or not 
so, or that this or that he doth or doth not, or will do or 
will not do. ‘ As TI live, saith the Lord, I have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked.” And so, upon sundry 
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like occasions, that form of protestation is used by him: 
“ As I live I will do so or so, or it is so and so;” which 
intimates this to be a most.glorious excellency of the Di- 
vine Being, and that which he lays a mighty stress npon 
himself, and would have us to do so too. . It is that which 
should highly raise our thoughts and apprehensions of the 
Divine Being, to consider him as the living God: and 
therefore the properties of that life by which he lives, (after 
the general conception of life itself,) would be worth our 
while a little to stay upon. Wecan have no other gene- 
ral conception of life, but that it is a self-active principle. 
It speaks a sort of self-activeness in the subject wherein it 
is: and so, being spoken of God, it attributes that to him 
in the highest perfection that can be thought, and indeed 
doth suppose it to be in him, in a perfection infinitely be- 
yond what we can conceive: that is, that he is by the ex- 
celleney of his own Being, a perpetual fountain of life to 
himself It is that which is included in the notion of a 
spirit, though it is not expressive of all that is signified by 
that notion. It is but an inadequate conception of what is 
carried in the notion of a spirit. A spirit, it is, as such, 
(though that be not all,) a self-active being, a being of self- 
actuating vigour, that can move itself within itself. And 
that is the most full and distinct conception of what we 
have of life. But taking that for the general conception, 
there are peculiar excellencies of the Divine Life, that dis- 
tinguish it from life any where else. As, 

(1.) His is absolutely self-originate.. No other life is 
so; but his is absolutely self-originate. All other life is 
derived, participated; even such creatures to which life is 
essential, yet their life is but participated; for admit life 
is essential, (as it is to all created spirits as such,) yet inas- 
much as their being is participated and derived, so is their 
life too; and their being, being a spiritual being, (though 
a created being,) life is so essential to it, for if it ceaseth to 
live it ceaseth to be, and so its life and being are not se- 
parable things. .It is not so with that life which our bodies 
do partake of; even in ourselves, our bodies and our souls 
have two very distinct sorts of life, our bodies have but a 
borrowed life, a united life which they borrow from the soul 
that is within them, and unto which they are united... That 
soul may retire and part, and then the body dies, and yet 
it is the same body that it was before ; so that if it cease 
to live, it doth not thereby cease to be. These bodies of 
ours may cease to live, though not cease to be, because 
their life is a borrowed life from another: they have it 
from the soul. But the soul, that hath life in itself, essen- 
tial to it; so that it cannot cease to live, but it must 
cease tobe. But though it be so, yet its essence and life 
are but derived from that great Original Life, and from that 
great Original Being whose life we now speak of. He is 
the well-spring of life, (Psal. xxxvi. 9.) “‘ With thee is the 
fountain of life.” “It is equally impossible, as was said be- 
fore, for him either to cease to'live, or cease to be ; where- 
as to us this impossibility is only supposed, it is only a 
suppositive impossibility. If we should cease to live, we 
should cease to be too, in reference to these souls of ours. 


But it is positive as to God, that he can neither cease to 


live nor cease to be. His is therefore an absolute self- 
original life. He hath life in himself, or by himself, as 
that expression is, John v. 26. “ As the Father (who we 
are told is our Father) which is in heaven is perfect,” per- 
fect in this respect, hath life in himself, a perpetual spring 
of life within himself; so hath the Son life in himself, as 
he is God, andas he is God-man; life to communicate 
and derive from himself to quicken whom he will, as it is 
in that contexte And then, ae 
(2.) This life of God, as it is a self-original, so it is a 
self-communicative life; it is a selfcommunicating life. 
Not in the same kind, but it doth contain in itself eminently 
that life which it makes others to live, which it imparts 
unto creatures. Indeed they cannot live that same life, for 
life being essential unto him in whom it originally is, to 
communicate his life were to communicate his essence, 
and so we make the creature God, which is impossible. 
But he contains eminently in himself that life by which, 
formally, he makesthe creature live. And so in that respect, 
the Divine Life is self-communicative, casual, efficient, 
making those to live to whom he doth impart it. With 
him is the well-spring of life. Now these two things are 
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earried in the notion of a fountain: Ist, That there be a 
perpetual spring in it, and 2nd, that there be a communica- 
cation and efflux, a deriving of streams from that spring. 
These two things are carried in the very notion of a foun- 
tain. And so as he is the well-spring of life it imports, 

{1.] That life that is in him to be self-original, he is 
ne perpetual Spring of it, in himself and to himself. And 

en, 

_ [2.] Self-communicative, continually deriving streams 
issuing and flowing out to the creatures, so as to quicken 
whom he will, as it is said, “the Son doth, in that,” John 
v. 20. And, 

(3.] This life of God is an indeficient life; a life that 
cannot decay, a life that cannot fail, a life that cannot lan- 
guish, life always in the highest perfection, every thing in 
God being God, and therefore no more capable of diminu- 
tion or decay, than the being of God is, which, as you 
have heard, is a necessary being, and therefore can never 
be otherwise than as he is, never more perfect, nor ever 
less perfect. And, 

[4.] It is universal life. The life which belongs to the 
Divine Being, is universal; that is, it carries all kind of 
life eminently in it, not formally but eminently. You know 
that there is a great variety of the kinds of life among the 
creatures ; but all comes from one Fountain ; and therefore 
that life which doth belong to the blessed God himself, it 
must be a universal sort of life, a universality of life, all 
kinds of Jife are summed up there, not formally but emi- 
nently, there being no kind of life that is lived by any 
creature, from the most excellent to the most mean and 
abject, but the power of giving it, the power of imparting 
it, being in himself who is the Original of life: he hath it 
within his own power to make that creature live this or that 
sort of life suitable to the capacity of its own nature, and 
it is observable to this purpose, that in that passage, Psal. 
xlii. 8. where the Psalmist saith, “ my prayer shall be to 
the God of my life;” in the Hebrew it is plural, to the 
God of my lives. And you know, a man (and more may 
be said in this kind concerning a holy man, a saint) lives 


several sorts of lives, as he lives a vegetative life, first the 


life of a plant, and then the sensitive life; the life of an 
animal, and then the rational life; the life of a man, and 
then, if he be a saint, as you know the Psalmist was, a 
holy life. Now all these lives are comprehended together 
in this one Fountain. ‘ My prayer shall be to the God 
of my lives.” It is he that makes me live all these seve- 
ral ways that I dolive. As TI live the life of a plant, I 
have it from him ; as I live the life of an animal, I par- 
take that life from him; as I live the life of a man, a ra- 
tional creature, I still partake that life from him; and as 
I live the life of a saint, a holy man, I partake that life 
from him too, which carries the nearest resemblance with 
it of his own life. 

And thus we are to conceive of our Father which is in 
heaven, to be perfect in respect of this high and glorious 
excellency of life; self-original life, self-communicative 
life, indeficient life, and universal life, that contains all 
sorts and kinds of life eminently in itself. 

And now to make some Use of this subject of the life 
of God, how highly should this raise our thoughts concern- 
ing that God whose name we bear, concerning our Father 
that is in heaven. It must highly serve torecommend him 
to us A 
1. ‘As the Object of our worship. -What a glorious ob- 
ject of worship have we ! How may our souls solace them- 
selves every time we go to worship in the contemplation of 
this, “I am going to worship the living God!” So he is 
pleased to distinguish himself from the false gods, by this 
same epithet of the living One. Therefore, we have living 
and true put together distinctly concerning him, | ‘Thess. 
i. 9. “ To-serve the living and true God.” And it is with 
reference to the consideration of him as the glorious Object 
of our worship, that the apostle speaks of him, in Acts xiv. 
15. when those ignorant barbarians, among whom he was, 
would have done worship unto him and Barnabas, he runs 
in among them and saith, ‘Sirs, why do you these things ? 
We also are men of like passions with yourselves, and 
preach to you that you should turn from these vanities to 
the living God, who made heaven and earth and all things 
therein. Our business is to bespeak you to be worship- 
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pers of the living God alone.” Thus doth the word mag- 
nify him above the inanimate, senseless deities of the pa- 
gan world, who were wont to worship stocks and stones 
and the works of their own hands, and bow down and 
pray to a god that could not save. And how should we 
magnify to ourselves the Object of our worship, under this 
notion, and admire and bless God that he hath revealed 
himself to us, so as we are not left altogether ignorant 
whom we are to worship, that we do not worship altoge- 
ther we know not what. We know the Object of our wor- 
ship carries in it the reason of its own being worshipped, 
which renders it a rational worship. He is the living and 
so the true God whom we worship. 

2, How highly should it recommend him to us as the 
Object of our trust. “ Therefore we labour and suffer re- 
proach, because we trust in the living God who is the 

- Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe,” 1 ‘Tim. 
iv. 10. and chap. vi. 17. ‘‘ Charge them which be rich in 
this world that they trust not in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” How 
heart-satisfying an object of trust have we in this respect, 
considering God as the living God, the Fountain of an in- 
deficient, never-failing, self-original, and universal life, in 
all the excellencies and perfections of life. 

3. What an object of = have we even in this concep- 
tion of God, or from this divine attribute. ‘“Itis a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God,” Heb. x. 31. 
A man may be angry with me, and he dies, and then his 
anger dies with him; but it is a fearful thing to fall into 
his hands who never dies, the hands of the everlasting 
God. Who would not value his favour as that wherein 
stands life? It should mightily raise our apprehensions 
concerning God to conceive of him so. And, 

4. It highly recommends him to us as the Object of our 
imitation. For this is one of the divine excellencies or 
perfections, whereof there is a minesis, a resemblance under 
the same name in us. We do all of us live (as was said) 
several sorts of lives wherein we do resemble God. _ But 
we should most of all resemble him in a holy life, such of 
us who are raised from death to life, or shall be so. And 
herein it is the duty of every believer to resemble him. This 
is matter of precept, a thing capable of being put into a 
command. It is no matter of duty to us to imitate him 
in the other kinds of life, but in this kind of fife it is mat- 
ter of duty to imitate him in it, that is, in the perfection 
of that life which is therefore called the life of God, 
because it is prescribed us by God, enjoined us. by God, 
and it is that wherein we are to imitate God. And there- 
fore it is called, even as it is in us, “the life of God,” 
Ephes. iv. 18. Others not yet reconciled to God, not 
brought home, but remain in their natural, unconverted 
State, they are “alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them because of the blindness of their 
hearts.” We are to consider God, the living God, as the 
Object of our imitation ; and therefore, should reflect with 
just severity upon ourselves; ‘“ Do we pretend a relation 
with the living God, and say he is our God? O! then, 
what mean our dead prayers, our dead duties, our dead 
hearts! that we let them be dead, and do not strive and 
wrestle and contend with them, to get them up to this 
raised perfection of life wherein we are to resemble God, 
and to expiess a visible conformity to him!” It is asevere 
rebuke which is put upon the Sardian church, “ Thou 
hast a name to live and art dead.” It is plain, he doth not 
speak of a total death, or as if there was nothing of spirit- 
ual life among them, for in the next words he saith, ‘be 
watchful, and strengthen the things that remain which are 
ready to die.” There were great degrees of deadness, but 
strengthen (saith he) the remains of life, “ the things that 
remain that are ready to die ;” and see how it is enforced, 
“for I have not seen thy works perfect before God.” Your 
heavenly Father is in this respect perfect, as he is the liv- 
ing God, as life is in him in the highest pitch of perfection 
and excellency; ‘but Ihave not found your works per- 
fect before me, as your heavenly Father is perfect ;” there- 
fore “ strengthen the things that remain that are ready to 
die ;” that your life may shine in lustre and glory more 
suitably and conformably unto the divine life, unto the life 
of God himself. But now, , 
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2. In the next place I shall go on to speak somewhat 
concerning the power or Gop, which is another natural 
perfection in him, and is next of kin to the life of God. 
Once have I heard this, twice hath it been spoken, that 
ower belongeth unto God, as in that Psal. lxii. 11. It 
is in him as in its native seat and subject. It belongs 
unto him. Nothing is more appropriate, more peculiar to 
God than power: and it so belongs to him as it can to no 
other. If we speak of strength, lo, he is strong, (as the 
expression is in Job,) implying all created power is not to 
be spoken of in comparison with him. All other power is 
not to be named power, nor worthy to bear that name. 
“Your heavenly Father is perfect” in this, as well as other 
respects; power is with him in perfection ; the perfection 
of power belongs to him. ; 

nd here, concerning the power of God, I shall give you 
some instanees and some properties of it. 

(1.) Some instances of it. As, : 

{1.] That it hath been the sole, productive cause of this 
great creation. Consider all this vast creation as resolved 
back again into nothing; and then consider it all spring- 
ing up out of nothing (as it were) at once. How vast a 
power is this! Whatsoever in all the whole universe of 
ereated things you see or hear of, or can think of; ali this 
is raised up out of nothing by the divine power. Tobring 
any thing outyof nothing, how vast a power wonld it re- 
quire ! how far surpassing any human, any created power! 
If you could but suppose all the powers in all the world, 
if the whole creation were to be combined and united to- 
gether only for this one single purpose, to make one single 
atom, the least that can be thought to be raised out of no- 
thing, you would easily apprehend it would never be. If 
all the world were assembled to contrive and unite their 
power to make a grain of dust out of nothing, they must 
all confess it infinitely above them. Then to have so vast 
a creation as this made to arise out of nothing, at onee from 
nothing come to being, how should it overwhelm us to 
think of it ; all that we now behold in being, and so far 
beyond, so inconceivably beyond what we can behold it to 
be. This earth of ours, as spacious as it is, is but a mere 
point, compared with our own vortex; buta part, but a 
little corner, of the creation, and that but a mere point in 
comparison with the rest of the universe; and all this 
spoken out of nothing into being by the great Creator; the 
word of Divine power but saying, “ Let it be,” and it was. 
Lift up your eyes on high, as the prophet’s direction is, 
Isa. xlix. 18. and think who hath created all this; when 
you behold the sun, and moon, and stars, the vast ex- 
panse of the heavens, and all the ornature thereof. And 
again, 

[2.] There is the continual sustentation of this world, 
once created and made, which is the same momently ex-_ 
pense of power; for all created being, if not continually 
sustained, must, by its own natural mutability, every mo- 
ment be dropping into nothing. So that here is the same 
power put forth as if a new world were created every mo- 
ment. And then, 

[3.] That all the motion that is any where to be found, 
throughout the whole universe, continually proceeds so 
from it, that the divine power is the continual spring of 
it. A wonderful thing to think of! We are apt to have 
our thoughts soon excited and awakened concerning the 
divine power when we see some wonderful instance of it 
fall out, besides the ordinary course. When we behold 
the effects of some violent wind and impetuous tempest ; 
if we see trees torn up by the roots, houses shattered down 
all to pieces, mountains torn asunder, the bowels of the 
earth ript open, we straightway think these to be great in- 
stances of a mighty power. But the power is incompar- 
ably greater that works continually and every moment in 
all the motion that is any where through the universe, in 
the most still, and silent, and steady, and composed way. 
The power that continually, but silently, turns about the 
mighty orbs of heaven, and the great luminaries that are in 
it, and, as some think, this very earth itself, in that still, 
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unobserved way that we can take no notice of, which if it 
be, is ineomparably less than that the so inconceivably 
greater body of the sun should be moved in so inconceiy- 
ably greater a space, so much larger in circuit, so vastly 
large, with that celerity that must answer what we expect 
and see every day. What must that power be that goes 
forth in this? Such motion of the heavenly bodies that we 
find move the sun, and moon, and other planets, besides 
all the innumerable stars, multitudes whereof are so un- 
speakably greater than the body of the sun, and that so 
vastly greater than this earth of ours; and all these con- 
linually turned about by a motive power; which because 
it is steady and constant we are therefore so stupid as not 
to take notice of it, or adore what is doing by it every mo- 
ment, without failure, without stop, even for one moment. 
We are to blame that we do not more use our thoughts 
this way, to aggrandize to ourselves the greatness of him 
that made all things, and us little inconsiderable parts of 
them all. And again, 

{4.] That this power doth work constantly and steadily 
with nature in a natural way, and extraordinarily, when- 
soever he will to whom it belongs, against nature. Here 
is what doth demonstrate it to be the exceeding greatness 
of his power, it is vastly great, as it co-operates with na- 
ture, as it works with nature. And how vastly great doth 
it appear as it counterworks nature in several respects, 
and at his pleasure whose power it is. It was great pow- 
er that could make such a thing as fire to burn, to seize 
and prey upon other matter, and devour and consume it. 
But how much greater power doth it require to make fire 
not to burn, to bind up the natural tendency of it, as in the 
instance of the three children! 
make that great element of water to flow along every 
where as he hath assigned its receptacles and channels; 
and greater again when he pleaseth to make it not to flow, 
to congeal, as it were, and to stand up the mighty -waves 
ona heap. And again, ee ae 

[5.] If we look a little into another sort of species, what 
a weighty instance of this power was it to support the 
manhood of Christ under those sufferings of his, which he, 
as to satisfaction for the sins of men, and in which capacity 
only he was capable of suffering; to wit, as he was man, 
for he could not suffer as he was God. That that man 
should be able to bear the weight and load of all that guiit, 
which he-undertook to expiate by his blood, which blood 
was necessary to expiate it, and tolaya foundation for the 
preaching of the Gospel, which saith, “‘ whosoever believ- 
eth in him shall not perish, but have everlasting life:” that 
he did not sink under that weight and load of guilt, and 
under the power of divine wrath, when all our iniquities 
did meet on him: that he, one single man, should be sus- 
tained and borne up, when so vast a load and weight of 
guilt lay upon him: here was the power of the Godhead 
sustaining that one man. It was because he was Immanu- 
el, ‘God with us,” God in our nature. That that nature 
did not fail, did not sink under that mighty load; that that 
man should stand as the fellow of God, when the sword 
was drawn to strike that man: his fellow; that he should 
stand against him and not be destroyed, and not be over- 
come, isa great power. And again, hereupon, 

[6.] What an instance of the divine power was the re- 
surrection of that man? Smitten he was, and smitten 
down unto death, into the grave. And yet out from thence 
he springs up anew, by adivine power, “ and was declared 
to be'the Son of God, with power, by the Spirit of holiness, 
by which he was raised from the dead.” It was an ex- 
ceeding greatfiess of power, as you read, Ephes. i. 19. 
which he wrought in him, or exerted, or put forth in him, 
when he raised him from the dead. And again, 

(7.] What an instance is it of the power of God, when 
he changes the heart of a sinner, when he reneweth and 
reduceth a lapsed, fallen, apostate, degenerate creature ; 
that is, especially when he changeth his will, the primary, 
main seat of that mighty change, “ Thy people shall be 
a willing people in the day of thy power.” Here is the 
perfection of divine power to be seen in this: for most plain 
it is, as I said before about creation, that if all the power 
of all this world were combined together for this one effect, 
to alter the will of one single man, it could never be done; 
you know how to crush, how to tear him into a thousand 
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pieces, but no man knows which way to change the will 
of a man, not in any instance whatsoever, unless God 
change it himself. In instances of common concernment, 
nobody hath power over another man’s will ; all the power 
of all this earth is not able to change my will if I have set 
it this way or that. But his people shall be a willing peo- 
ple in the day of his power: your heavenly Father is per- 
fect, perfect in power, in that he knows, without doing 
violence to his creature, without offering any thing that 
shall be unsuitable or repugnant to its nature, to change 
its will. He knows how to govern his creatures accord- 
ing to their natures: though he knows how to rule and 
govern them, yea, to overrule them, contrary to their na- 
ture when he will, yet he chooses to govern his rational, 
intelligent creatures according to their nature, and so 
agreeably changes the hearts of men, according to that 
natural way wherein the human faculties are wont to 
work; a thing that all the powers of the whole world 
could never do besides. And again, - 

[8.] What an instance is it of his power to uphold the 
life of a regenerate soul, during its course through this 
world! A great instance this is, that their heavenly Father 
is perfect in power. For most certain it is, as soon as any 
one production of this kind appears, if there be a child 
born, a son of God born from above, all the powers of hell 
and darkness are presently at work, if it might be, to de- 
stroy this new, this divine production. But it is enabled 
to overcome. “He that is born of God keepeth himself, _ 
that the evil one toucheth him not;” and ‘he that is born 
of God overcometh the world.” This is by a divine pow- 
er annexing itself to, and working in, and with, thisnew 
creature. The apostle speaking of one weak in the faith, 
(Rom. xiv. 1.) weary in the faith, as the original signifies, 
shows that such a one might be received, but not to doubt- 
ful disputations: for God (saith he) is able to make him 
stand. This poor weakling, one that is weak in the faith, 
receive him, (saith he,) for God (as despicable a thing as 
he appears) is able to make him stand. Every new-born 
child is weak, and we must conceive so concerning every 
regenerate soul: he is at first weak, and they are always 
too weak, (God knows,) as long as they remain here in 
this world. They have distempers, weakening distempers, 
always about them. But concerning such a weakling, that 
it should be said, ‘God is able to make him stand,” makes 
it to be an instance of a divine enabling power that ever 
he should be made to stand. And it is the like case where 
such are spoken of under the notion of bruised reeds, to 
make a bruised reed stand against all the shocks of hell, 
when all the infernal powers are engaged to overthrow it: 
God shows that he is able to make it stand. And thus it 
is with such a poor creature all the time of his abode upon 
earth, hell is engaged in a continual conflict against his 
precious life, and purposely and with a design to destro 
that. But God is able to make it stand, it lives as a spark 
amidst the raging ocean, and is never extinct but always 
lives. What an instance of the Divine power is this! 
And again, sie 3 

[9.] Restraining the wrath of man combined with the 
ere of hell against his church in this world. He hath 

uilt this church upon a Rock, and the gates of hell can- 
not prevail against it. The design hath been always driven 
and the attempt continually renewed from age to age. 
One age hath been industriously at it to root religion out 
of the world, to extinguish the divine seed, but they could 
make nothing of it: another age rises up after them, 
“‘Come,(say they,)let us handle the matter far more wisely, 
and take better methods, and carry it more secretly, that we 
may do our business more securely, and see what we can 
do to extinguish and root out religion :” and so the age 
after that, and then the next after that, and so from age to 
age until this age, and yet the thing is not done: yet this 
church remains, and is still in being, and is yet propagating 
itself. This is owing to the perfection of divine power. 
Their Father which is in heaven is perfect, perfect in this 
power of his, by which he conquers all the powers which 
are engaged against his poor church in this world, he tri- 
umphs over the feeble and impotent attempts of men and 
devils. ‘‘He that sits in the heavens laughs, the Most 
High has them in derision.” The wrath of man shall praise 
him, and the remainder thereof will he restrain, Psa. 1xxvi. 
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10. The wrath of man he turns to his praise; he makes 
matter of praise and triumph to himself that the wrath of 
man goes forth; pleasing himself with this, ‘How shall 
these wretched creatures see themselves foiled and baffled 
within a little while!” He raiseth trophies and triumphs 


that goes forth. And that which shall not belong to his 
praise, all that he will restrain. He can let it go forth as 
he pleaseth, and restrain the remainder thereof as he pleas- 
eth. What he lets: go forth, creates to himself a name 
upon its going forth, and he suppresseth the rest. And 
though I might thus multiply instances, I shall add but 
this one more: and that is, 

[10.] The power he shows in forbearing and sparing a 
sinful world, and (upon his own prescribed terms) here 
and there, as he pleaseth, pardoning and forgiving parti- 
cular sinners. This is a power which in some respects 
surmounts all the rest, or an instance of power that sur- 
passeth all other instances. In other instances, his power 
shows itself in mastering of a creature, or outdoing all 
created power, but herein he useth a certain sort of power 
over himself, restraining hisown great wrath, omnipotent 
wrath, that it break not forth to consume a world, and turn 
it into flames, as it righteously might have done many ages 
ago. ‘‘Let the power of my Lord be great according as 
thou hast said. The Lord is gracious and merciful, and 
of great forbearance, forgiving iniquities, transgression, 
and sin.” Let the power of my Lord be great. O! how 
great is his power over this world! But how much great- 
er is his power over himself, when he withholds his anger, 
and lets not his fury go forth to consume and make an 
end of sinners, as he easily could ina moment. But, 

(2.) I shall in the next place, after these instances, give 
you some properties of this divine power. It is, 

[1.] Original, as must be said of all divine attributes. 
All other power is derived, secondary, borrowed, partici- 
pated from another; but the divine power God is be- 
holden to none for; it is self-sprung, self-original. ‘‘ This 
have I heard,” saith the Psalmist, ‘‘once and again, that 
power belongeth unto God.” It is in him, as in its native 
subject. His is the first power, the very beginning of 
power. It is in him as in the root and fountain: and so 
he is of himself, the mighty One. “If we speak of 
strength, he is strong,” Job 1x.19. As if it had been said, 
All other strength is not worth the speaking of. If we 
speak of strength, meaning a strength fit to be spoken of, 
or mentioned under that name, that is divine strength. 
The divine is self-originate, it is in him as in its first ori- 
ginal. And again, : 

[2.] It is irresistible, or invincible, not to be resisted if 
he pleaseth, and not to be overenme however. He will 
work and none shall let it. His work shall go on, of 
whatsoever kind it be; if he have designed it once, re- 
solved it once, it shail be done through all, whatsoever op- 
position. Saith that man of God, Moses, that great man, 
(Deut. xxxii. 3. designing there to give an dootint of God,) 
“Because I will publish the name of the Lord, ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God: He is the rock, his work is per- 
fect.” It is spoken concerning him and his work as a 
stated, settled character, that whatsoever work he resolves 
upon, he will make thorough work of it; and so his work 
shall bear the heavenly image upon it. Your heavenly 
Father is perfect, and his work is perfect, carried on irre- 
sistibly, whatsoever it is upon which he sets his great 
heart, against all opposition. And again, 

[8.] It is a self-moderating power; a power that can 
moderate itself. Indeed, the power of all intelligent beings 
is more or less so. It belongs only to brute agents to act, 
ad witimum. Intelligent ones can govern their own power. 
But such is the divine power in es eet a self-govern- 
ing power, that doth not go forth ad ultimwm. He can 
temper it as he pleaseth, and there is a most observable in- 
dication of the peculiar excellency of his power in this 
respect coatinually, though men observe it not, though men 
take no notice of it, that it is self-moderating ; as was said 
before, there could be no such thing as motion any where 
throughout this great creation of God, but through a mo- 
tive power from him, even hisown motive power, he being 
the first mover; no hand turns, no creature moves, but by 
a participation of a power from him, the great Fountain of 
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all power. But now supposing without the creation, apart 
from the creation, so vast a power (asthe divine appears to 
be) to go forth, without moderation, without restraint, if 
once there were such a consistent thing, and this world, by 
any means formed and connected together, ‘I say by any 


to the greatness of his power, from all the wrath of man | means formed and connected together, that divine power, 


not selfmoderated power,must needs shatter this consistent 
world all in pieces in a moment. If that power were not 
self-moderated, so that things are guided and moved in a 
steady, orderly course, it must be so. How easily doth a 
great wind throw downa house! Thenso vast a power go- 
ing forth from the Creator of this world, supposing 1t com- 
pacted, congested, brought to a consistent thing already, 
must needs shatter it all in pieces if that power were not 
self-moderated that goes forth upon it. And again, ‘ 

[4.] An infinite power ; that is a further property of it. 
How often is the great God, our God, our heavenly Father, 
celebrated as the Almighty. “I know that thou canst 
do all things,” saith humbled, convinced Job, when God 
puzzled him with so often repeated, “‘ Canst thou ?. canst 
thou do this? and canst thou do that thou seest done ? and 
where wast thou when I did so and so? when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? where wast thou when the morn- 
ing stars sang together ?~who ever thought of thee in tha’ 
age?” When God had thus argued with him and brought 
him down to the dust, (chap. xlii.) he saith, “ I know thou 
canst do all things and that no thought can be withheld 
from thee.” That is, ‘‘ Whatsoever thou thinkest to do, 
nothing can withhold thy thought from proceeding to ex-— 
ecution, from coming into fact, if thou wilt doit. Thou 
hast an unbounded power without limits.” But this must 
be duly understood. Itistobe notedhere,  _ 

First, Concerning the infiniteness of the divine power, 
its omnipotency, its almightiness, that it can never exem- 
plify itself by an infinite effect. As it doth not follow, be- 
cause divine power is infinite therefore the world created 
by that power is or could be infinite; or, that it was pos- 
sible for God to make an infinite one; you would think 
that strange perhaps. Cannot an infinite power produce ~ 
an infinite effect? Can it produce an effect contrary to it- 
self? No, but yet the other is impossible; and the reason 
is so plain, that I think when you consider it, every one 
will-understand it. That is, if youshould suppose the in- 
finite power of God to have made an infinite effect, this in- 
finite effect can be made no better, no greater thanitis; for 
nothing can be added to what is infinite ; and if so, then 
that infinite power could do nothing more. So that it isa 
contradiction for an infinite cause to produce an. infinite 
effect, for an infinite cause would be exhausted by produc- 
ing an infinite effect; but an infinite e can never be 
exhausted, therefore an infinite effect can never be pro- 
duced by it. That is, it can never be said concerning an 
infinite cause, that it can dono more. Butif it should 
have produced an infinite effect it could do no more, for 
nothing can be added to what is infinite. And, 

Secondly, This is to be further noted, that this infinite 
power, omnipotence, almightiness, it cannot do impossible 
things, neither things naturally impossible, nor things mo- 
rally impossible. , 

i. Not things naturally impossible. It can give being to 
nothing that carries self-repugnance in it, that should im- 
ply a contradiction if such a thing should be. Whatso- 
ever implies a contradiction is no object of omnipotency. 
As for instance, to make that not to be; that is, while it is 
to make a thing to be and not to be at the same time; 
to make a thing that hath been not to have been. This im-_ 
pe a contradiction, this is naturally impossible, and so, 

y consequence, is not an object of almightiness. And, 

li. Any thing that carries in it a moral impossibility is, 
no object of divine power. To do an unjust thing, to lie, 
is impossible with God, impossible to his nature; and 
therefore, when we speak of the infiniteness of divine 
power, the perfection, the absolute perfection of it, we are 
to consider this as it is conjoined with other divine perfec- 
tions, and so we are not to measure our notion or concep- 
tion of the divine power by what it, abstractedly considered, 
can do, but as it is the power of 2 being in all other re- 
spects absolutely perfect. It is one thing therefore to 
inquire and determine what almighty power, considered 
apart by itself, can do, and another thing to consider what 
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almighty power in conjunction with all other divine per- 
fections can do, as it is in conjunction with holiness, jus- 
tice, mercy, and wisdom. And it can never work but as 
it is in conjunction with theSeé, as it is joined with all these 
together. Though God be almighty, omnipotent, he can- 
not do any unjust thing, an inept thing, a foolish thing. 
This were impotency, not omnipotency. It would speak 
him impotent, not omnipotent: it were an imperfection of 
power, not a perfection of it. We must consider him as 
perfect in power, and it would be an imperfection of 
power to suppose him enabled to do any thing that were 
unfit to be done. And then, 

(5.] In the last place, his is eternal power. His eternal 
power and Godhead go together, ‘ Trust in the Lord for 
ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” A 
perpetual, never-failing spring he is in this, as he is in all 
the attributes and excellencies of his being: ‘I am that I 
Am. WhatIam, Iam without variableness, or without 
shadow of turning.” That continual expense of power 
ahat hath been ever since the creation first arose out of 
nothing, hath not made that power suffer any diminution, 
nor can it suffer any. He is still the same, without vari- 
ableness, without mutation, without so much as the shadow 
of a turn, of a decay, of any failure. 

Let us make some Use of this. : 

1. Labour deeply to apprehend this perfection of the 
Divine Being: fix the apprehension of it : let allour hearts 
say within us, “ Lord, we subscribe, we agree, we yield to 
the light and evidence of divine truth concerning thy Di- 
vine power.” It is a lamentable case that the clearest 
notion of divine truth should be with us, as if we held the 
quite contrary, so as that with reference to effects, and 
impressions upon our spirits, it were all one to us, to be- 
lieve that God were omnipotent, and had all power, infi- 
nite power, and to believe he had no power. It is a re- 
proach to us, that our notions of truth, when they are 
never so plain, are so insignificant, so void of effect, and 
of their proper correspondent impression upon us. 

2. Take heed of admitting disputations against the di- 
vine power. Let the foundation be once firmly laid with 
you, that power belongs to him in its highest perfection ; 
and then admit no disputations against it. We are too 
prone to do so, to misimpute things, to impute things 
wrong that we take notice of, and that come under our 
observation, and make that a cause which is not a cause; 
we think that things do go in this world many times 
very irregularly, and so as we wish they might not, or they 
did not do, and secret atheism unobservedly slides in and 
insinuates itself. “If there be a perfect One, perfect in 
power as he is in all his other attributes, why are things 
thus ? why do they go thus? why is not what is amiss 
redressed, and presently redressed Y’ But, as was said 
before, we are not to judge of what the Divine power can 
do, but to consider it in conjunction with other attributes : 
consider it in conjunction with perfect wisdom, as we shall 
have oceasion afterwards to speak; consider it in conjunc- 
tion with perfect liberty and absolute sovereignty. If we 
did consider things thus, ‘“ We are not to imagine that the 
Divine power is to be exerted according to our will, but 
according to his will,” dispute would cease, the matter 
would drop; we should presently say, ‘I yield the cause, 
he knows better how to use his own power than I can 


direct him.” ‘ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, | 


and who, being his counsellor, hath instructed him ?” 


"That it may be so, let us labour to get our spirits 
nto an adoringframe and disposition towards him under 
this notion, as our heavenly Father, who is perfect in 
power, as the perfection of power isin him. Let him be 
always great and admirable in our eyes under that notion, 
and so consider. And further, 

be a us glory in him upon that account: let our hearts 
exult in the thoughts that our heavenly Father is perfect 
in this respect. Walk accordingly in his name, glory in it, 
make your boast of him all the day long. This hath been 
the temper and genius that hath governed among a people 
related tohim heretofore. “Our God is in heaven, and he 
hath done whatsoever pleased him.” When all people are 
wont to walk each one in the name of his god, why should 
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not we walk in the name of the Lord our God? Their 
gods that are no gods, they please themselves with and 
take a kind of pride in owning them. O how warrantable 
a matter of gloriation have we, to go with hearts lifted up 
in the name of our God! Our God is in the heavens, and 
doth whatsoever pleaseth him; and can with the greatest 
facility carry every cause that he is engaged in. He can- 
not fail finally to own and right all that are brought to 
him, and adhere to him, whatsoever their present excuses 
for awhile may be. Learn hence again, 

5. To value an interest in him, and covet it, and labour 
to make it sure and clear. Who can but think it the most 
desirable thing in all the world, to have him who is so 
infinitely perfect in this, as in all other respects, for their 
God? How secure would it make a man’s heart, how 
quiet, and rationally quiet, to think, that power, all power, 
is in the hands of my Father! My Father can do whatso- 
ever he will, he hath all power in his hand. And then, : 

6. When you have made it your business to secure an 
interest in him upon this account, and under this notion, 
then trust in him under the same notion. Exercise a daily, 
vital trust upon him. ‘ Trust in the Lord for ever, for 
with the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength,” Isa. xxvi. 
4. See how things correspond there, “ Trust in the Lord :” 
“Why,” might the soul say, “I have need of a God, and 
a strong one to trust in.” In the Lord Jehovah is strength ; 
trust in him. ‘But I have need of strength for ever, be- 
ing made to live for ever.” In him is everlasting strength; 
so that you have as much reason to trust in him to-day as 
you had yesterday, and will have to-morrow as you had 
to-day: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength, 
strength that will never fail; and it is trust that must keep 
you from falling. ‘“‘ He gives power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might he increaseth strength;” and 
“they that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength,” 
Isa. xl. 29, 31. And, 

7. Lastly, Dread to have him for an enemy. O! con- 
sider the fearful case of such as are engaged in a contest 
with him! Consider their folly, their madness, their misery, 
and labour to keep at the remotest distance from their 
state: fly from that sort of men as a dreadful spectacle ; 
you fly from among them by ceasing to be of them. That 
is, by seeking reconciliation with God, and an interest in 
him, and striking a covenant with him, then you are de- 
livered from being of them ; but think in the mean while 
with pity and compassion, what mad creatures they are, 
that are engaged in a contest against omnipotency. ‘‘ Wo 
to him that strives with his Maker! Let the potsherds 
strive with the potsherds of the earth.” But what! shall 
a potsherd of the earth strive with all the powers of hea- 
ven 2? How unequal a match, how mad a choice is this! 
And from thence takes your measure of what is like to 
become of all the contestations in this world against God, 
and against his interest. We are not prescribe to him con- 
cerning the times and seasons and methods: but do you 
see a sort, a generation of men set against God and god- 
liness? it is easy to judge the event; you may easily 
foresee the effects in the power of their productive cause. 

And thus I have gone through those attributes which we 
call his natural perfections, 


— 
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Secondly, I shall now come to speak of those perfections 
of God that are to be considered under the head of znéel- 
lectwal ones, and there we have these two to consider and 
speak of, as more eminent perfections, the KNOWLEDGE OF 
Gop, and his wispom. ‘These are great perfections of the 
Divine Mind, wherein we must understand our pee, 
Father to be perfect, as the text styles him. I shall spea 
to these both together, they being congenerous, and of one 
sort and kind, though they are to be conceived of by us 
with some distinction. And, ; 

1. For nis KNOWLEDGE: our heavenly Father is per- 
fect in this respect; or his knowledge is most perfect 
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knowledge, it appears to be so, both in respect of the pecu- 
liar nature of it, and respect of its extent, with reference 
to the objects about which it is conversant, gi 

(1.) In respect to the peculiarity of its nature; i 1s 
knowledge of such a kind as is appropriate to God only ; 
that is, upon this account principally, that it is entirely in- 
tuitive, nor discursive. It is not such a sort of knowledge 
as that by which we proceed, as we do from the know- 
ledge of plainer and more obvious things to the knowledge 
of those that are darker and more obscure. But his know- 
ledge of all he knows ‘is simultaneous, that is, he knows all 
things at once, all at one view. We come to know some 
things by the knowledge of others which we foreknew, 
and so are fain to lead on our minds from step to step, and 
from point to point. The case is not so with him. All 
things are at once naked and manifest to his view,.so as 
that, though he doth see the connexion of things, and 
knows them to be connected, yet he doth not know them or 
any of them because they are so connected ; that is, be- 
cause he knows such things, therefore knows such other 
things as are connected therewith, as it is with us, while 
we proceed by rotation from the knowledge of some things 
to the knowledge of more. His is in this respect most per- 
fect knowledge.’ And, 

(2.) It is so in respect of its extent, in reference to the 
objects known. And we must, ‘ 

{1.] Suppose the extent of this knowledge so vast as to 
reach simply unto all things; that is, not only all things 
that do exist, but all things that are even possible to do so. 
In this respect, with reference to the objects of divine 
knowledge, it is aptly wont to be distinguished into that 
which they call Szmplicis intelligentia et pure visionis. It 
is no matter for opening to you those terms; but the thing 
intended to be signified by the one and the other is briefly 
this—that God doth not only know all those things that 
shall certainly be, but all those things that are possible to 
be. And so in that respect the object of his knowledge is 
equal to his power. There is nothing possible but what 
he can do, but what he can effect. Every thing is possible 
to him because he can make it to be. And so vast as that 
ambitus, circle of his omnipotence, so vast also is the object 
of his knowledge or omniscience; that is, he knows what- 

. soever he can do, he knows the utmost extent of his own 
power, though he never intends to do actually all he can. 
But then, 

{2.] The perfection of this knowledge, in reference to the 
object of it, is most especially conspicuous in two things, 
namely,—that he knows all futurities, and—that he knows 
all the most sacred thoughts and purposes of men, or gene- 
rally, of his intelligent creatures. 

First, That he knows all contingent futurities. It is 
needful you should understand me right here, not only 
bare futurities, that is, things that shall certainly come to 
pass. There are many men can certainly foretell many 
future things; that is, natural futurities, and such as do 
depend upon certain and settled causes; as when it is 

rning, the night will come, when the sun is risen, that 
it will set, when the sea has ebbed, that it will flow, and 
the like; but contingent futurities mean quite another 
thing, that is, such futurities as do depend upon free 


causes, such as do depend upon the will and pleasure of 


such creatures as have a certain sort of liberty belonging 
to their nature. And thence comes that miracle of prophe- 
sying ; that God should be able to tell so distinctly and 
with such certainty, for many ages yet to come, that such 
and such things men willdo. Nor are we to think so de- 
basingly of this knowledge of God, as to suppose it depends 
only upon this his purpose to make a man do whatsoever 
he knows he will do; which indeed were to debase it into 
the very dirt, and to make him accessary to all the impu- 
rities and wickedness in the creation, by men or devils. 
And it is to narrow it as much as to debase it; that is, to 
suppose that he could not know that men would do so and 
so unless he would make them do the very things that he 
forpids them, in the very cireumstances wherein he forbids 
them. And this indeed were to subvert the whole entire 
notion of divine forbearance and permissive providence. 
As when we are told, (Rom. iii, 25.) “ That God set forth 
his Son to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, for 
the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
- 
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of God.” To suppose that sin should be past, through the 
forbearance of God, that is, that he forbearing men, they 
sin, were a subverting the notion of forbearance, if he made 
them do (by a positive effective influence) all that they do 
in a way of sin, though the thing be never so apparently 
evil in itself, most intrinsically evil, as the very act of hating 
himself. ‘To suppose that he should only so know this or 
that, that he should be ignorant who should hate him and 
who should not, among the children of men, unless he 
should make them hate him, and determine to make 

do so that he might know what they would do; this wer 
not only to debase, but infinitely to narrow, this knowledge 
of God. To suppose that he cannot know but upon such 
and such terms, or in the same way wherein the devil hath 
some certain foreknowledge of what he ‘intends to his 
uttermost to make men do, must infinitely debase and 





narrow his knowledge. He is not an idle or unconcerned — 


supervisor of the affairs of this world, and doth not only 
foreknow whatsoever one will do, but-he knows too how 
to limit their actions, and how to-restrain, and how to con- 
vert and turn to good, what they do with the most evil 
mischievous intentions and designs, but upon this it i 
he doth demonstrate his Godhead, that he is able to de- 
clare future things long before they come to pass, and did 
so; that he hath given such predictions of what should be, 
long before it was. In many places of the prophet Isaiah 
he doth, as it were, magnify his own Deity in Ase o 
to the paganish gods, by this, that he hath declared the 
end from the beginning, even what shall be in all after- 
times. Ass in the 41st, 44th, and 48th, chapters of that pro- 
phecy we have many passages of that import. And in 
that 41st chapter, verse 22, 23. he doth (as it were) pro- 
voke and challenge the heathen deities to demonsirate 
their godhead this way. ‘‘ Produce your cause,” (saith he,) 
“ let them declare things to come, that we may know that 
they are gods;” as if he had said, ‘“‘ Let them never talk 
of being gods, or that there is any such thing as deity 
belonging to such despicable idols, unless they can fore- 
tell things to come.” And _this is the true import of that 
great Scripture, Rev. xix. 10. ‘‘ The testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy ;” that is, that which should demon- 
strate the truth of the Chrisagp religion, or prove against 
all contradiction that Jesus was the Christ, was the spirit 
of prophecy so long before, that he should come at such a 
time and in such circumstances into the world as eventu- 
ally he did. And, . 

Secondly, This perfection of divape knowledge is most 
eminently conspicuous in this knowledge of the 
ost secret thoughts and 
purposes of men’s hearts, and looks into them with a 
that injects fiery beams. He hath an eye as a 
fire, that searcheth hearts and tries reins ; so hat 
there is (as it were) a challenge given to all this wher 
“Who can know the heart of man?’ It “is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked, who can know it ?” 
(Jer. xvii. 9.) here comes one, t ers the challenge, 
“T the Lord search the heart. the reins.” And this 
is one of the great things that both demonstrates and magni- 
fies his Godhead. Amos iv. 13. “He formed the moun- 
tains and created the wind, and that declares to man what 
is his thought, the Lord, the God of hosts is his name.” 

I shall not further insist on this, but-pass on to the 
other intellectual perfection, in respect whereof we also 
ought to conceive our heavenly Father is perfect; that is, 

2. His wispom. He is perfect in being perfectly wise, 
all-wise as well as all-knowing. I told you we were ito 
speak of these perfections of the Divine nature, and con- 
ceive of them, according to what analogy they have tosuch 
things as go under the same names with us; and so wisdom 
and knowledge are two distinct things. Many know much 
who are not wise: but so we are to conceive of the per- 
fections of our heavenly Father, that he is not only most 
perfectly knowing, but most perfectly wise also. Wisdom, 
you know, is commonly distinguished into speculative and 
practical ; sapience and prudence. Indeed, the former 
doth not greatly differ from knowledge, but somewhat it 
doth. It is not needful for me to stay to explain to you 
the distinct notions of intelligence, sapience and science, 
The first whereof is the knowledge of principles, the last 
of conclusions, and the middle comprehends both together. 
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But besides what hath been said concerning the know- 
ledge of God, it will be of more concernment to us to 
consider his wisdom, as it corresponds to that which with 
men is called prudence, as the-expression is Prov. viii. 12, 
for both are most conjunct with them. “I wisdom dwell 
with prudence.” And so this wisdom lies in always pro- 
posing to himself the best and most valuable end; and 
choosing the aptest and most suitable measures and means 
for computing it. According as any one doth more per- 
fectly a these, he ought to be accounted more perfectly 


wise. Noy s end is known to every one that knows any 


thing of God, he cannot but be his own end. As he isthe 
Author so he must be the End of all things for himself. 
He hath made all things for himself, by the clearest and 
most indisputable right. There could never have been any 
thing but by him, and it is not to be supposed that he 
should make a creature to be his own end. It would not 
consist with the wisdom of a God, that he should do so: 
it were indeed to make a creature to be a god to itself, or 
that he should upon such terms make a creature to ungod 
himself. And whereas, the just display of his own glory 
“is the means to his end, his doing that, is most conspicuous 
in such things as these, to wit, in the creation of the world, 
‘in his providential government of his creatures, in the 
mighty work of redemption, wherein he hath abounded in 
all wisdom and prudence; and in the conduct of his re- 


deemed through all the difficulties of time to their eternal 
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These are the means; or his actual displaying or dif- 
fusing of the beams of his glory in all these ways, is that 
by which he doth effect his own glory, make it to shine, as 
that he is thereupon the most worthy and becoming Object 
unto all eternity, of all the adoration and praise of his in- 
telligent creatures; the most worthy and deserving Object, 
whatsoever is done, or not done by any of them. My 
limits will not allow me to insist, at least not largely, on 
these things. . 

(1.) The creation of the world. What a display of wis- 
dom was there in that! If we take but the two great and 
comprehensive parts of it, heaven and earth, “‘ He hath 
established the earth by his wisdom, and stretched out the 
heavens by his understanding,” or discretion, Jer. x. 12. 
And if you should look into the one or the other of these 
more comprehensive parts, it would not be conviction 
only, but transport and admiration, that we ought tobe put 
into every hour, or as often as we make any such reflec- 
tion. But I must not go ine particulars, as I might. And 
then, 5 : 
(2.) For the providence by which he governs this created 
world, and all the variety of creatures in it, so as that all 
things in their own particular places and stations do most 
directly subserve the purposes for which they were visibly 
made; they are sustained that they may do so; they are 
guided, and governed, and ordered in all their natural tend- 
encies and motions, that they may doso. And, 

(3.) For what wonderful work of redemption, the apostle 
gives us this note about it, that he hath therein abounded 
in all wisdom and procaees, Ephes. i. 7,8. Herein did 
the perfection of wisdom and prudence shine forth, to re- 
concile the mighty, amazing difficulties, and seeming con- 
trarieties, real contrarieties indeed, if he had not some way 
intervened to order the course of things, such as the con- 
flict between justice and mercy; that the one must be 
satisfied in such a way as the other might be gratified ; 
which could never have had its pleasing, grateful exercise 
without being reconciled to the former. And that this 
should be brought about by such an expedient, that there 
should be no complaint on the one hand nor on the other, 
herein hath the wisdom of a crucified Redeemer, that is, 
whereof the crucified Redeemer or Saviour was the effect- 
ed Object, triumphed over all the imaginations of men, 
and all the contrivances, even of devils and hell itself; for 
they undoubtedly were so secure upon no account as this, 
that they saw our Lord die. Satan filled the heart of Ju- 
das to bring it about that he might die; animated the whole 
design : this was the devil’s contrivance, “If he that is 
turning the world upside down, doing such wonders every 
where, all men running after him, be but dead, if we can 
bring him to his end, we shall certainly make an end of 
his religion, we shall certainly make an end of his design.” 
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| consider, these notices of God are not new to us. | 
| we never hear before that the living and true God is all- 





| far manifested and made known to us for? 
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But even by that death of his, by which the devil contrived 
the last defeat, the complete destruction of the whole de- 
sign of his coming into the world, even by that very means 
it is brought about so as to fill hell with horror, and heaven 
and earth with wonder. And then, 

(4.) The conduct of the redeemed through this world, 
notwithstanding all the obstacles, discouragements, and 
difficulties that lie in their way, what a display, a glorious 
display of the Divine wisdom is there in this! I shall not 
speak to particulars distinctly, but only give some general 
account. As, 

{1.] That it hath never yet made any wrong step; that 
amidst all these wonderful varieties of actings and dispen- 
sations wherein it hath been engaged ever since there was 
a création, there should never be any one wrong step made, 
nothing amiss done, nothing ever done out of time, or 
otherwise than it should. And, 

[2.] That it is never at a stand, never puzzled, hath al- 
ways ils way open toit, every thing forelaid: ‘‘ Known to 
God are all his works from the beginning,” as that sage 
speech is of the apostle James, at the famous council of 
Jerusalem, Acts xv. He can never meet with a difficulty 
that can put him toa stand; for his way is always plain 
and open before him. And, - 

[3.] That he never loses his design, never misseth any 
end that he proposes to himself: The counsel of the Lord 
always stands, and the thoughts of his heart take place 
through all generations, Psalm xxxiil. 11. And, 

[4.] That he doth so frequently disappoint and bring to 
nothing the designs of the wisest and most contriving men, 
turns their wiles upon their own heads, “‘ takes the wise in 
their own craftiness,” drives their way headlong, precipi- 
tates their counsels into confusion and abortion: as the 
expressions are in that 5th Job, 12,13. and in the 33rd 
Psalm, 9, 10. And many more we have in Scripture, of 
the like import. And then, 

[5.] That he frequently surpriseth the most apprehensive 
and sagacious among men; doth things that it was never 
thought he would do; wondrous things, terrible things that 
we looked not for, Isaiah lxiv.3. Sometimes they are 
fearful surprises that he brings upon’ men, and sometimes 
grateful ones. Indeed, the same dispensation may be at 


the same time most terrible and most grateful, most terri-. 


ble to one sort and most grateful to another, as they must 


-be understood to be that are mentioned in Isaiah Ixiv. 3. 


“Terrible things that we looked not for, the mountains 
flowed down at thy presence.” That is, the most moun- 
tainous oppositions, the loftiest and most aspiring spirits 
brought down and made to stoop, and all their pride laid 
in the dust: so it hath often been beyond all expectation, 
he still showing his ways to be as much above our ways, 
and his thoughts above our thoughts, as the heaven is high 
above the earth, and as the east is far removed from the 
west.- So it hath been when he hath gone pe any fear 
or foresight of his enemies, and above all the hopes and 
desires and prayers of his people, done beyond what they 
could ask or think. What wonderful conspicuous beam- 
ings forth of the divine wisdom have there been in such 
ways as these ! 

I shall not discourse to you further doctrinally concern- 
ing these things. Something I would say by way of Use, 
before I pass from them. Thus our heavenly Father is 
perfect. Why these are very clear notices of God, which 
we soon hear; we have heard them now within the com- 

ass of a little time ; and we as soon assent to them as we 
ear them. But pray let us look into ourselves and con- 
sider, what impression have they hitherto made upon our 
hearts? Have our hearts been all this while leaping and 
springing within us, and saying, “‘ This God is our God; 
our heavenly Father is thus perfect?” Hath that been the 
lively sense of our souls within us all this while ? a 
iae 


knowing and all-wise ? ‘When were we without these ap- 

rehensions? Such a conception of God as this we have 

ad ever since we had the use of our understanding, and 
heard or. knew any thing of God at all. But pray consider, 
What suitable, permanent, and abiding impression have we 
borne about the world with us hitherto? and what is heso 
Is it not that 


ee 
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our spirits might be formed by the discovery, and our 
minds thereby governed agreeably thereunto ? How comes 
it to pass that such things as these should have had all this 
while no more influence to beget a correspondent heart and 
spirit in us towards God? Is it that these things are of 
little weight, that they sink no more into our hearts and 
souls? Orisita matter of small concernment to us, what 
a one he is whom we take for our God, or profess to have 
so taken? Is that a matter of small concernment to us? 
Do we know what the name of God imports? To bea 
God to us, is to be our “ All in all,” to be such a one to 
us every way, in point of good to be enjoyed, in point of 
power and authority to be obeyed and submitted to. Can 
it be alittle matter in our eyes, what a one our God is, he 
that we have to do with continually as our God? And by 
how much the more easily we assent to such things con- 
cerning him when we hear them, it argues that they are so 
much the plainer, and therefore that the guilt must be un- 
speakably the greater and unspeakably the heavier, if our 
hearts and spirits be not in some measure proportionably 
framed and steered and conducted according to the import 
and tendency of so plain things. These are not dark 


things that need much explication to us, nor doubtful | 


things that need proof or demonstration. We are satisfied 
already, that he could not be God, who is not infinitely 
knowing, and infinitely wise, and perfectly both. So that 
we have nothing at all to do but to comport in the frame 
and temper of our spirits, and in the course of our walking, 
with these most evident things. And by how much the 
greater they are, and the more sacred they are, (and things 
that we profess to believe and apprehend concerning God 
must be such, for a greater one cannot be concerned than 
he,) the greater profaneness must it be to abuse such notices 
as these are, or not to use them, not to improve them to 
their proper purpose and end. We Ixnow such things con- 
cerning God; and have we nothing to do with the things 
of God, but to trifle with them, or to let them lie by as 


“neglected, useless things, when they are to run through 


* 


our lives, and to have a continual influence upon us through 


‘our whole course from day today? Are these things right 


in our minds and understandings, and our hearts in the 
mean time only as a rasa tabula, a mere blank? There are 
such notices in our minds, but look into our hearts and 
see what corresponds there. Alas! there isnothing, a mere 
vacuity: what asad case is this! and yet the discovery of 
these things breathes no other design but only to form our 
hearts and spirits, and that our lives may be proportionably 
governed. It is a dreadful thing to have the knowledge of 
God lie dead in our souls, as if that were to go for no- 
thing. Here I might show you what impressions this dis- 
covery of the divine perfections should make upon our 
hearts, and might thence proceed to show you in many in- 
stances thatit doth not make that impression which it should. 
But I must not take that course. I will briefly hint a little 
atthe former, the latter you will recollect yourselves: rectum 
est index sui et obliqui: If it doth appear once what we 
should be and do, correspondently to the apprehension of 
the divine perfection in these respects, it will be easy to us to 
animadvert on ourselves, and see wherein we are not what 
we should be, and do not what we should do corres- 
pondently hereunto. It is plain, 

1. That sucha discovery of God, in these perfections of 
his, should conduce greatly to the forming and composing 
of our spirits to adoration, to make adoration of him to be 
very much the business of our lives. How grateful should 
it be to us to think we have such an Object for worship 
and adoration, the all-knowing and the all-wise God! 
How vastly different in this respect is our case from theirs 
that worship stocks and stones for deities, senseless and 
inanimate things! that worship woods and trees, and rivers 
and fountains, and beasts and creeping things, and the like! 
What hath God done for us that he hath made himself 
known to us in these great perfections, as the Object of 
our worship! that when we pray we know we pray to an 
intelligent Being, that knows all things, and an all-wise 
God, that judgeth what is best and most suitable to be 
done in reference to what we supplicate him about, and 
when and how to do all that he Judgeth fit to be done. 
‘There ought not only to be an adoring frame in solemn 
worship hereupon, but an adoring frame we should oaney 
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about with us through this world, often looking up to him, 
and considering that we have always an eye to meet our 
eye, and are to apply mind to mind, (what a satisfaction is — 
that!) understanding to understanding, our imperfect un- 
derstanding to his perfect one. With what adoring souls 
should we go through this world every day upon this ac- 
count! But do we doso? Consider how far short we 
come in so plain a case as this is. And again, 

2. Should it not make us stand much in awe? The 
matter is plain: great knowledge and wisdom in a man, 
great prudence, creates great reverence, especially if it be 
in conjunction with things that we know are in the highest 
conjunction here, if in conjunction with authority, power, 
and dignity. Buteven apart they do much in this kind; 
when a man hath the repute of a wise man, of a knowing 
person, it would strike us with so much awe as not to trifle, 
not to play the fool in the presence of such a one. Is 
there any thing proportionable with us in our frame and 
deportment towards the all-knowing God ? Our heavenly 
Father is perfectly knowing, perfectly wise ; in whatawe 
should we stand of him continually upon these accounts! 
And again, : yas 9 

3. It should fill us with shame to think whai knows 
by us. He is all eye, as one said truly of hi With 
what confusion should it fill us to think he should know 
so much by usevery day! Every vain thought, every light 
motion of our mind, all our fooleries, all our triflings, all 
our impurities that lodge and lurk in our hearts, are known. 
to him. This thought made a great impression upon a 
heathen, (Seneca, as he testifieth himself,) Omnia sec ago, 
tanquam conspectu, I do every thing as in sight, as 
having an eye that doth vimari, pry into my breast. O! 
what ashame is it that we shouldneed a heathen instructor 
in such a matter as this! and how confounded should we 
be before the Lord to think what he knows by us continu- 
ally, that we should be ashamed that men should know 
such things concerning us, as we are not ashamed he should 
know. ‘Tbe ingenuity of grace is wanting, it works not, 
shows not itself. It hath wrought like itself heretofore, 
“T blush, Iam ashamed to lift up mine eyes to heaven,” 
saith good Ezra, and that, when he speaks not so much 
neither concerning his own sins as the sins of the people. 

4, How should it make us study to be sincere. Nothing 
in us So answers perfect wisdom and knowledge in God, 
as sincerity. Every thought of my heart thou hast known 
long before; and it follows in the same Psalm, exxxix. 
“Search me, O Lord, and try me, and show me if there be 
any evil way” (any painful way, as the Hebrew admits to 
7 read) ‘‘in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

gain, 4 

5. It should possess us with great complacency, (those 
that can reflect upon their own sincerity,) that they are 
continually in view to God. It should be acomplacential _ 


thought, to think that he who is so perfectly knowing, and 


so perfectly wise, knows their sincerity, and knows, too, all 
their infirmities. That he knows their sincerity, ‘ Thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee,” John 
xxi. 17. And that he knows their infirmities, and will 
consider them with indulgence and compassion. ‘He 
knows our frame and remembers that we are but dust,” 
Psal. ciii. 14. And, ey 

6. It ought to possess us with trust, habit 






should run through eur lives. Is not such a t to be 
trusted? doth it not highly recommend hi J the 
Object of our trust, that we know him to be perfectly 


knowing and perfectly wise? You can easily apprehend, 
an ignorant fool is not to be trusted. One that is ignorant 
and a fool is no fit object of trust. Is not he therefore that 
is perfectly knowing and perfectly wise, a fit Object 2 How 
cheerfully therefore should you trust him with all your 
concernments, how cheerfully speaia you intrust him with 
the concerns of this world, and your partand share therein ? 
considering in what hand your affairs and all affairs do lie, 
even in his who will make “‘all things work together for 
good.” So he hath engaged to do, and he is most know- 
ing and most wise that hath so engaged. Imprudent per- 
sons promise rashly what is not in their power, but he that 
is perfectly knowing and wise can never do so. Though 
I might mention divers other things I will shut up all 
with this, 
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_ 7. It should make us study conformity to him in these 
respects. Have we this discovery of the perfections of our 
heavenly Father, that he is perfectly knowing and perfectly 
wise? It should make us endeavour after conformity to 
im in knowledge and wisdom ; for these are some of his 
communicable excellencies, that is, his imitable ones. 
‘We should think with ourselves, “Is it for me to pretend 
to him as a child, to call him Father, to say, my Father 
which is in heaven is perfectly knowing and perfectly wise, 
when I am nothing else but an ignorant fool?’ Wisdom 
expects to be justified of her children. Are we the chil- 
dren of wisdom, are we the children of him that is perfectly 
wise and perfectly knowing? Certainly it concerns us to 
be like our Father in these respects; this is a great part of 
his image, even of his image to be renewed in us. ‘ Put 
on (saith the apostle) the new man which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him,” Col. 
ii. 10. Is it for the glory of the all-wise and all-knowing 
God to have a company of fools for his children, ignorant 
creatures that know nothing, and labour not to know much, 
of the things that most concerns them to know, in refer- 
ence to him, and what lies between him and them? We 
should, upon -these accounts, labour to value and covet, 
most of all, mental excellencies such as these. But such 
is not the common guise of this world. And it isan ama- 
zing thing, to think so many intelligent creatures’ minds 
and spirits (though lodged in flesh) should be so lost as 
to all apprehension of true excellency, or of what is truly 
-valuable, as to value a little glitter, a little exterior pomp 
and splendour, before these mental excellencies of know- 
ledge and wisdom, that-are most peculiar to God, and 
wherein we, if we are possessed of them, shall most 
resemble him. What fools are the men of this world! 
They esteem men according as they have most of worldly 
pelf, as they have collected together most of thick clay, but 
they never think of valuing themselves or any one else by 
the mental excellencies of knowledge and wisdom in which 
they resemble God. What base erroneous thoughts must 
these be supposed to have of God! What do such make 
of God? As the apostle speaks to these Athenians, but 
speaks as knowing and understanding them and himself 
to be of a mind as to this, he argues with them from a prin- 
ciple, and ex concessis, “‘ What! do you think the Godhead 
is like silver and gold, or corruptible things?’ As if he 
had said, “‘ I cannot but know as well as if I were within 
you, that you are of my mind perfectly in this matter, that 
is, that the Godhead is not like to silver or goid or cor- 
ruptible things; but he is a Spirit, and you, as you are spi- 
ritual beings, or as you have such in you, are his offspring.” 
Certainly it is to be governed by the judgment of a fool in 
my choice, in my desires, in my estimation of things, to 
think that earthly things are the most valuable things, that 
carnal things (as the apostle calls them) are the most ho- 
nourable things. No, without doubt those are the most 
honourable and most valuable things that are most God- 
like, and by which I shall most resemble God. How was 
he taken with Solomon for his judgment and choice when 
he bids him ask what he would have! He was not sucha 
fool as to go and ask riches, honour, long life, or the necks 
of his enemies, but begs for wisdom and understanding. 
This was most God-like; and you see how God was 


pleased wi is choice, how high an approbation he gives 
of it in that 1 Kings iii. 10, 11. And we should labour to 


And may copter this with yourselves, and labour to 
feel the weight of it in your own spirits, if we do not covet 
and desire that God should create us according to his 
image and likeness, we shall certainly be apt to create to 
ourselves a god after our own image and likeness. That 
is, if we do not make it our business to have ourselves 
made like unto him, we — be industrious to make him 
like toourselves. As itisin the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thou thought- 
est that I was altogether such a one as thyself.” A thing 
that will lead and plunge us into the deplorable estate of 


Bee 1 judgment in these matters accordingly. 


all sin and misery unavoidably. 
"1 + +. 
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Thirdly, It remains now that we go on to the third head 
of the communicable perfections of God, to wit, those of 
the Divine will, or which we may otherwise call his morad 
perfections ; and the most principal of them which I shall 
(but briefly too) speak of, are these four, to wit, his holi- 
ness, his justice, his faithfulness, and his goodness. And 
before I speak to them severally, I shall give you some 
general considerations concerning them, and which will 
also partly respect some of those that have been spoken to 
already under the former heads. As, 

1. That when we distinguish the divine perfections into 
natural, intellectual. and moral, the meaning is not as if 
those that were intellectual and moral were not also natu- 
ral. But the first member in this distinction is larger and 
more comprehensive than the rest. All that are intellec- 
tual and moral are also natural perfections in the Divine 
nature, but all that are natural are not intellectual and 
moral. And, 

2. Wearetoconsider this concerning them, that the divine 
Cee which are spoken:of under the notion of attri- 

utes, they do suppose their subject to be such, as to which 
they can and they must agree: we speak now only of a 
subject of denomination, not of a subject of inhesion in a 
proper sense. But they do all suppose their subject, that 
1s, of predication, to be a spiritual Being, or they do suppose 
God to be a Spirit, and might, all of them, be brought as 
proofs and demonstrations (if it were needful) that he is so. 
He could not be intelligent if he were not a Spirit, nor 
righteous, nor holy, nor just, nor true, for all these do sup- 
pose such a subject of predication as to which such attri- 
butes or attributed perfections can and must agree. And 
therefore (as hath been intimated formerly) when we speak 
of the attributes and perfections of God, this doth not come 
among them, but is pre-supposed, and necessarily pre-sup- 
posed. Those that are properly called attributes are 
spoken of in guale quid, not in guid, as schoolmen do fitly © 
enough say, though I do not need to trouble you with the 
explication of those terms. — 

3. You are to note this concerning them, that as they do 
suppose their suitable subject, so several of them do sup-— 
pose others of them. As wisdom doth suppose know- 
ledge, and holiness doth suppose wisdom; and justice, 
holiness, and faithfulness, justice, and soon. And again, 

4. We are to consider that our conception of God and 
his nature, and the properties belonging thereunto, cannot 
possibly take up things otherwise than by parts; and so 
all our conceptions of ni must be inadequate, and when 
we have taken up as much as is possible, it is but a small 
portion that we have taken up, or can admit into our 
minds. And therefore, we are to conceive concerning all 
these perfections of God, that though it be unavoidable to 
us to apprehend diversely, yet we must apprehend them as 
all falling into one most simple nature and being; whence 
it is not to be thought strange that we find a coincidence. 
in very great part indiversive of these perfections, that do 
(as it were) fall and run into one another. As there will 
be more occasion to take notice in those particulars that 
are mentioned. And, ; 

5. You are to consider further, that our notices of God 
must needs be in a great measure by reflection on our- 
selves. He hath been pleased to let us know that he cre- 
ated man at first after his own image. That is, after his 
natural image, with the addition of his moral or holy image. 
And that he doth again regenerate and renew men after his 
own image, that is, his holy image, supposing the natural 
one, that being still supposed remaining, as the subject 
both of the corruption and of the restitution. This being 
so, we have the advantage of diseerning much concerning 
the excellencies and perfections of the Divine nature by 
reflecting upon ourselves. What we see by that reflection, 
we see as in a glass darkly, and indeed, when we are the 
glass we are avery dark one. But some resemblance, 
some image there is to be found; even with all there is the 
natural image of God, and with the regenerate there is the 
holy image renewed, though very imperfectly renewed, 
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whereupon when we are to conceive of holiness, faithful- 
ness, justice, and goodness in God, our conception is much 
to be helped by these notions that we cannot but have of 
such things among men, these being (as you have heard) 
of his communicable attributes, that have the same name 
in him and in men and the image and likeness of the same 
things. And, 

6. Though there be somewhat ef the divine image or 
likeness in men, yet this similitude is not to be considered 
without very great dissimilitude. It is true indeed, omne 
simile est dissimile, every like is also unlike, but there must 
be most of all when we are to compare things in God and 
in us. Though there be some similitude, the dissimilitude 
must be vastly great which we are to take along with us 
in speaking of each of those mentioned _perfections of the 
divine will, and so we come to the particulars. And, _ 

1. As to the notiness or Gop, That very term, as it 
is applied to God, is of various significancy. And indeed, 
it is so asthe term comes thence transferred unto creatures. 
Sometimes it signifies august, venerable, great, majestic. 
And the reason of the use of that phrase to such a purpose, 
that is, holy, to signify august and venerable, is obvious: 
for as things that were holy were not to be violated, were 
not to be touched (as it were) by impure hands, not to be 
arrogated, not to be meddled with by any but those to 
whom they were appropriate, (in which respect, majesty 
hath been wont to be accounted a sacred thing that was 
not to be meddled with by any other, and the person a 
sacred person that was clothed therewith, not by any means 
in the world to be violated,) so, with no very remote trans- 
lation, holy or holiness being spoken of God doth signify 
the awfulness, the venerableness, of the divine nature, 
But yet, this is somewhat alien from holiness as it isa 
moral perfection, or as it is a perfection of the divine 
will. And, therefore, as such we must consider it under 
its own proper and peculiar notion. It sometimes also 
signifies firm, sure, unalterable. The swre mercies of Da- 
vid, (Isa. lv.) the Septuagint renders it sacred, holy. But 


if we speak of holiness in the proper sense, as it is a per- 


fection of the divine will, so it must needs, in the general 
notion, signify the reetitude of that will in all things, and 
so it must have two parts, a negative, and a positive part. 

(1.) A negative; and so the divine holiness stands in 
purity, in being most perfectly free from any taint or defile- 
ment, from any thing of moral turpitude, in any kind or 
any degree. And that purity, the negative rectitude of the 
divine will which is carried in his holiness, comprehends 
two things, first, an enmity from all irrectitude, any taint, 
any turpitude; and secondly, an abhorrence and detesta- 
tion thereof. Not only that the nature and will of God 
hath nothing impure, or that is not right, adhering to it; 
but doth also detest and abhor to have. It signifies the 
aversion of the divine will, its perpetual, inflexible aver- 
sion, from every thing that is evil, unworthy of it, unbe- 
coming to it. And so, whereas holiness is spoken of in 
Scripture under the notion of light, that light is said to-be 
without darkness, in the first place, (1 John i. 5.) ‘God 
is light, and with him is no darkness at all.” This ismade 
the matter of solemn message to the sons of men: ‘“ And 
this is the message that we have from him, and which we 
declare to you:” God hath sent this message to the world, 
this account of himself, that he is light, and without any 
darkness at all, without the least mixture of any thing that 
is impure, or foul, or unworthy of him. But then, as it is 
said in that place, speaking of the divine holiness under 
the notion of light, that it is without darkness; so it is, 
secondly, elsewhere, represented under the same notion as 
expulsive of it, declining it, hating it, as having with it a 
most inflexible and eternal aversion from every thing that 
is signified under the notion of darkness, unholiness being 
there signified by it. ‘* What communion hath light with 
darkness?” It is drawn down to signify that there can be 
no communion between God and unholiness, the temple of 
God and idols, 2 Cor. vi. 16. And, 

(2.) This holiness hath also its positive part, which must 
comprehend two, the like things that have been mentioned 
concerning the negative part. That is, first, the actual, 
perpetual rectitude of all his volitions, and all the works 
and actions that are consequent hereupon; and, secondly, 
an eternal propension thereunto, a love thereof, by which 
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it is altogether impossible to that will, that it should ever 
vary from itself in this, as it cannot in any other respect. 
That the determinations of that will are right in themselves, 
is out of question; and that his word (and he best under- 
stands his own nature) testifies over and over. And then 
his propension, his eternal, unalterable propension of will 
to that which is right and good, that we find spoken of as 
a thing we must conceive too, as belonging to his holiness 
also; ‘ The righteous Lord loveth righteousness, his coun= 
tenance doth behold the upright,” Psal. xi. 7. Andso you 
have his hatred of all iniquity, and his love of universal 
rectitude, both mentioned together in one and the same 
breath, as it were; “Because thou lovest righteousness 
and hatest iniquity,” (it is spoken of Christ, it is true, but 
spoken of him as God, (Psal. xlv. 7.) having said imme- 
diately before, ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,”) 
therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee.” He is 
the image of God, the brightness of his glory, the express 
image of his person. But here it may be said, when we 
place (as we cannot but do) the notion of holiness generally 
in rectitude, every thing of rectitude must have some 
measure or another, or some rule to which it is to be re- 
ferred, and which it is to be judged by. What is then the 
measure and will of divine rectitude wherein holiness 
stands? This is the thing that hath been very variously 
discussed, and with a great deal more perplexity than there 
was cause for. These things you may take about it, that 
are all plain in themselves, and will be as much as will 
need to be, or can, in sum: and substance, be said to it. 
As, 
First, That the divine rectitude cannot be measured by 
any law, that refers to him properlyso taken. A law pro- 
perly taken, is the signification of the will of a superior 
concerning an inferior. But it is out of question, God can 
have no superior, and so nothing can in a proper sense be 
a law to him. And a measure, it is prior to the thing 
measured, must be before it, but there can be nothing prior 
to God. Yet, 

Secondly, In the borrowed sense, very plain itis that 
God is a law to himself; and it is the only conception 
concerning this matter that it can admit of; nor is that to 
be thought at all strange, when those parcels and fragments 


| of right notion that are left in the ruined nature of man, do 


yet leave him a law to himself, where he hath no other 
law, no written law, extant before him: much more, when 
the notions of rectitude are most perfect, they may supply 
the place of a rule or measure by which the divine recti- 
tude is to be measured. But, se 
Thirdly, His mere will, abstractly considered, cannot be 
this measure, as if the divine will might have made that 
which is right to be wrong, or that which is wrong to be 
right : this is altogether unconceivable and impossible, that 
that will, abstractly considered, should be to him the 
measure of right or wrong, or of good and evil. That is, 
as if one could suppose that an act of the will might alter 
the obligation that is upon an intelligent creature to love 
the best good; or could make it lawful or a duty to hate 
the highest and most perfect pulchritude and beauty. 
This cannot be: as we are told, it is impossible for God to 
lie. He cannot lie, as it is impossible to him to be un- 
holy, as it is to be untrue. And, therefore, that there are 
eternal reasons of moral good and evil is a most indubit- 
able thing; that that which is right could not in its own 
nature, in the greatest instances, but be so; and that, there- 
upon, that the distinction must be admitted necessarily, of 
things that are good because God wills them, and of things 
that he wills because they are good. And so natural laws 
and positive, they come to have their distinction and di- 
verse consideration. And then in the last place, 
Fourthly, That it is equally absurd to suppose that the 
ideas of right and wrong, or of moral good and-evil, as 
they are a measure to God, should have place any where 
but in him; that is, in his will, not abstractly considered, 
but in his will as it is everlastingly conformed toa wise 
mind. There cannot but be an everlasting conformity be- 
tween the rectitude of the divine will and the divine 
word. And whatsoever he doth, he doth all things, not 
because he will, but according to the counsel of his will, 
Eph. i. 11. And, indeed, the contrary apprehension were 
to resolve all the divine perfections into nothing but sove- 
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reignty. It is the divine will that is the measure of good 
and evil, yet not abstractly considered, but as it doth 
agree with most perfect wisdom, and that unalterably 
thereupon, it is as impossible to him ever to will that 
which is not wise, as it is impossible to him ever to speak 
that which is not true. And so far, having given some ac- 
count of the divine holiness, wherein it lies, you may col- 
lect in great part from what hath been said, this double pro- 
perty of it, not to mention more: 

i, That his holiness is primary, all other holiness is but 
derivative, imparted. This is the fountain holiness, the 
primary holiness. And, 

ii, His holiness is essential. It agrees to him not pri- 
marily only, but essentially too, as being altogether inse- 
parable from his nature. Holiness in any creature was 
always to it an extra-essential thing. We have had instan- 
ces of it even in the higher orders of God’s creatures. Man 
was created holy, but fell. Among the angels that were 
universally holy, many fell. So the holiness of the best of 
creatures is a thing in itself separable from its essence. But 
the divine holiness is most perfectly inseparable. I shall 
Say no more upon this, (the course that I am upon did ob- 
lige me to great brevity in speaking to this head,) but only 
by way of Use. 

1. To recommend it to you, that we may live in the ado- 
ration of God, considered under this notion: “ Who is 
like thee among the gods, glorious in holiness?” Exod. 
xy. ll. “ There is none holy as the Lord,” as Hannah 
speaks in that admirable song of hers, 1 Sam. ii.2. How 
should we rejoice in the thoughts of this, that we have 
such an object of worship, so perfectly, unexceptionably 
holy. And, 

2. We ought to study the imitation of him herein, as 
the adoration of him upon this account, understanding the 
text as saying that to you, “ Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” in holiness: “Be ye holy, for I am holy,” 
1 Pet.i. 15, 16. referred (for so it is written, as the apostle 
speaks) to that Levit. xi. 44. and in divers other places. 

3. Consider with what great gratitude the condescend- 
ing goodness ought to be owned, that he should have ade- 
sign to make such as we like himself in this respect: we 
ought to acknowledge great kindness even in such a com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy. I would fain have 
you like myself.” It speaks great love and good-will to 
us, that he would have us imitate him. And, 

4. It should make us willingly submit to any methods 
that he thinks fit to use, to bring us to that conformity to 
him in this respect ; that we be gradually perfected herein, 
as he is most perfect. The state of our case requires that 
his methods should be sometimes rough and severe for 
this purpose. We havea great deal of dross about us. The 
fathers of our flesh, indeed, they correct (saith the apostle, 
Heb. xii. 9.) “after their own pleasure; but he for our 
profit, that we mightbe partakers of his holiness.” A great 
word and work, (and which we ought to consider accord- 
ingly,) that we might be partakers of his holiness! that is, 
that he might transform us into his image and likeness. 
What difficulties, what furnaces, what fires, what deaths 
would we not go through for this, that we might be made 
partakers of his holiness, to be in this respect, as he is, 

erfect. 
: 2. The next that I have mentioned of these four perfec- 
tions of the divine will, is his sustice. And justice is wont 
to be distinguished into universal and particular. But then, 

(1.) As universal righteousness or justice doth compre- 
hend particular justice in it, so it superadds somewhat dis- 
tinguishing, as yeushall see byand by. Therefore, 

(2.) For particular justice, that is two-fold. It is either 
commutative or distributive : for commutative justice, with 
God it can have no place, because he hath no equal; or 
there are none of the same order with him, that can make 
exchanges with him, or that can transfer rights to him for 
any rights transferred from him ; he can be debtor to none 
of his creatures. ‘“ Who hath given him any thing, and it 
shall be recompensed to him again?’ as Rom. xi. 35. 
It is a challenge to all the world. But it is that part of 

articular justice, which is wont to be called distributive 
justice, that properly agrees to him, that is, rectoral justice, 
magistratical justice, the justice of a governor, ruler, of a 
superior towards an inferior. And that useth to be divided 
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into these two parts, preemiative and puniative ; premia- 
tive, that confers rewards, and puniative, that dispenseth 
punishments, For the former of these, whatsoever rewards 
God dispenseth must be all of grace, not at all of debt. He 
cannot be antecedently a debtor to his creatures, otherwise 
than by promise, and so his justice runs into his faithful- 
ness, as you will see by and by. And supposing him to 
have bound himself by promise, then it isa piece of jus- 
tice with him to make good his promise, and thereupon, the 
notion of righteousness doth obtain and take place, evenin 
conferring benefits. “God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and labour of love,” Heb. vi. 10. And “it 
is a righteous thing with God,” not only to “ recompense 
tribulation” to the troublers of his people, but also, those 
that are troubled rest with him, 2 Thess. i.6,7. And “if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins.” There is a piece of justice in 4 It is; upon 
one account, the highest act of mercy imaginable, consi- 
dering with what liberty and freedom the course and me- 
thod were settled, wherein sins come to be pardoned : and 
it is an act of justice also, inasmuch as it is the observa- 
tion of a method to which he had tied himself, and from 
which afterwards, therefore, he cannot depart, cannot vary. 

And then for punitive justice, this is most distinguishing 
of the justice of God, from his holiness abstractly consi- 
dered. By his holiness he hates sin, and by justice he pu- 
nisheth it. The one makes him hate it, the other obligeth 
him to animadvert upon it in a way of punishment, or in- 
clines him to doso.. And this he doth as a debtor ‘to him- 
self. Justice among creatures is conversant about the 
rights of other men; but in God it must be conversant 
about his own rights; because he is himself the Fountain | 
of all rights. And there could be no such thing as right 
throughout the whole universe, if it had not its first foun- 
tain in God himself; and therefore his justice must be the 
faithful guardian of the rights of his sovereignty and go- 
vernment. And thereupon, this justice doth not only allow 
him but oblige him to award to every transgression a just 
recompense of reward as the Scripture speaks. 

But of this I shall say no more, save only this word or 
two by way of Use; that is, e . 

1. Let us have our souls so possessed with this appre- 
hension of the divine justice as to dread it, and stand in 
great awe of it, knowing that we have to do with a God 
that will not be mocked or trifled with by any; and who 
never confers favours upon any, so as to forget his just 
right; nor doth so exercise his mercy towards any as to 
depress and lose his sovereignity ; of which sovereignty of 
his, as hath been said, his justice must always bea faithful 
guardian, and therefore, those that are nearest to him must 
know, that if they transgress his justice must have an ex- 
ercise about them, evenas punitive. There is such a thing 
as economical, punitive, family justice, by which, even 
where God is pleased to be related as a Father, he ani- 
madverts upon, and chastises and punishes, the faultsand 
follies of his own children, even those that are of his own 
household. Though you must distinguish of punishments, 
between those that are corrective and those that are vin- 
dictive. Vindictive punishments shall not have place 
there upon those that are, and have, a stated being in the 
family, that are of it and in it. But corrective punishment 
shall have place even there. And then, 

2. Not only dread divine justice, but labour to engage it 
tobe on yourside. What a great blessing is that, to have 
even justice itself plead for us, and the state of our case 
brought to that pass that it may. If we confess; our sins, 
that is, with a truly evangelical frame of spirit, he is faith- 
ful and-just to forgive us our sins; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. But I pass on, 

3. To say somewhat of his rarrurunness. And that 
also doth in a great part run into justice, as justice doth 
in some part run into holiness. But sofar as to superadd 
somewhat peculiar and distinguishing. The faithfulness of 
God is his veracity, or his truth as it relates to his word, 
the conformity that is between his word and his mind. And 
whereas his word, as his faithfulness that refers to it, is 
two-fold, assertory and promissory; so accordingly must 
his faithfulness be understood. It stands either in decla- 
ring to us truly how things are, or how they shall be. It 
relates to his assertory word ; that is, that he doth make a 
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true representation tous of all things that are to be receiv- 
ed by us as doctrines. Whereas, he is in no possibility of 
being deceived himself herein, so neither can he deceive 
us; God cannot lie. It is impossible to God to lie. 
So much the light of a pagan could discern of God, even 
Balaam ; “God is not a man that he should lie, nor the 
son of man that he should repent.” All the declarations 
that he hath made to us by way of assertion of things that 
we are to conceive are so and so, we are to look upon 
his truth and faithfulness as engaged herein, That is, he 
doth make a representation to us of things just as they are, 
and no otherwise, in what he saith to us of himself, in what 
he saith to us. of Christ, in what he saith to us of his Spi- 
rit, and in what he saith to us of the way and course of 
duty wherein we are to walk, and the like. And whereas 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the Revealer, the first Revealer 
of God and his mind to men, he is thereupon called the 
faithful witness, as representing and testifying things just 
to be as they are, and no otherwise. It comes in among 
his glorious titles, “Jesus Christ, the first-begotten from 
the dead, the Prince of the kings of the earth, the faithful 
witness :” that falls in among the rest, Rev.i.5. God’s 
name is in him, that is, the same nature is in him 
whereof. the divine name is expressive. And therefore, 
in the whole Gospel revelation we must conceive the high- 
est faithfulness to be engaged. That which sums it up 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,” the 
apostle calls it, ‘‘a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation,” (1 Tim. i. 15.) most worthy to be received and 
believed. And then, : 

The word of God, to which this faithfulness hath refer- 
ence, is not only assertory but promissory ; not only decla- 
ratory how things are, but how also they shall be. It is 
true, we may take in his threatenings too, unto which his 
faithfulness hath reference as well as his promises. But 
chiefly and principally, his faithfulness hath reference to 
his covenant. ‘ He-is the faithful God, that keepeth 
covenant and mercy for-ever,” Deut. vii. 9. And “he will 
not alter the covenant that is gone out of his mouth, nor 
suffer his faithfulness to fail,” Psalm 1xxxix. 33, 34. 

And therefore, concerning this also, take so much of 
present Use._ Is God perfect in this respect, most perfectly 
true and faithful, true to his word, his mind always agree- 
ing most accurately with it? Then, 

1. Trust this faithfulness of his. The object of trust is 
faithfulness most properly, the most immediate object. 
That which answers to faithfulness is faith. If he be faith- 
ful, he is to be believed, trusted in, and relied upon. In 
that passage of the apostle’s prayer that he might be de- 
livered from wicked apd unreasonable men, for all men 
have not faith ; the most probable meaning of that, is, that 
have not faithfulness, (faith being there taken objectively,) 
that are not fit to be trusted; wicked and unreasonable 
men, upon whom we can place no trust, that are not fit to 
bebelieved. But we are never to admit a thought so dimi- 
nishing or debasing concerning him whom we have taken 
to be our God, as if he were not fit to be trusted, as if his 
faithfulness could fail any whit. Our heavenly Father is 
perfect in this respect; therefore trust him perfectly, with- 
out vacillation, without wavering or suspenseful hearts. 
He cannot deny himself, he abides most faithful, and 
therefore most securely to be relied upon by those that 
are, through his grace, enabled to give up themselves to 
him. Hedesires nomore: give up yourselves to him, and 
you are.safe on his part: rely upon him, for he is faith- 
ful; he will keep what you commit to him, And, 

2. Imitate his faithfulness as well as trust it. Do you 
labour to be perfect herein ? I pray let us all labour to be 
perfect in this as our heavenly father is perfect, to wit, in 
faithfulness, both towards him and towards men. 

(1.) Towards him. O! how can we think it tolerable to 
break with him who is never apt to break with us! His 
faithfulness can never fail; why should oursso often fail ? 
When we promise, when we engage, when we vow tolive 
in his love, in his fear, in his communion; what shame 
should it cover our faces with, to be unfaithful towards 
him, who is constantly faithful towards us! And, 

(2.) Towards men; imitate him there too: this would 
be the glory of our religion. It is the intolerable reproach 
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of it, that there is so much falsehood among men, and even 
among them that profess the Christian name, among them 
who pretend to God as their God: saying he is their God 
who is the faithful God, most perfectly faithful. This 
makes a most deplorable state of things. ‘“ Help, Lord,” 
(saith the Psalmist,) “ for the faithful man faileth,” Psalm 
xii. 1. It makes the state of things so very dismal, that all 
who understand themselves think they have reason to 
ery to heaven, ‘“ Help, help, in such a sad case as this.” 
Help, Lord, the godly man fails, there is no faithfulness 
left in the world. We are undone in this case if God do 
not help, if we have no help from heaven. But what an 
ornament is it to the Christian name and profession, when 
the very words of’such and such as do profess it, are reck- 
oned stable as a pillar of brass.. ‘I would no more dis- 
trust such a man’s word, than I would fear the falling of 
the heavens over me, or the sinking of the earth under 
me:” this would be the glory of our religion. O! then, 
let us labour to be perfect in this respect as our heavenly 
Father is perfect. 
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Havine discoursed from this text, of many of the divine 
perfections, under the distinct heads ofthe perfections of the 
divine nature, of the divine mind, and of the divine will : 
and as for those of this last rank, having discoursed to 
you of several others, it remains to say something yet, 

4. Of the prvine GoopNEss; where, by goodness, I do not 
mean the goodness of being merely, or the goodness of 
this or that thing in its own particular kind; nor moral 
goodness in the utmost extent and latitude of-it, for that 
would comprehend the several other perfections of the 
divine wiil, that have been spoken to already: but one 
branch thereof only, which commonly goes under the name 
of benignity; a benign inclination of will, which we are 
to consider, both with respect of what it excludes, and in 
respect of what it includes. 

(1.) In respect of what it excludes; it excludes what is 
opposite to it, whether it be contrarily opposite,-or contra- 
dictory. That which is contrarily opposite is an aptness 
todo hurt, a mischievous disposition to have a mind or will 
prone to the doing of mischief ; which it most certainly ex- 
cludes; and then, that which is contradictorily opposite is, 
not to be willing to do good, an unaptness to do good. 

(2.) And so, accordingly, it doth include a general pro- 
pensity to benefaction, to acts of beneficence, and so we are 
to consider the goodness of God analogically to what we 
can find of any like specimen among men; for indeed 
much of our way of knowing God is by reflection, there 
being somewhat of God yet left and remaining in man, 
fragments, broken relics of that image first instamped upon 
the soul of man in his creation. And by them it is, that 
we form the general notion, even of those perfections which 
we do ascribe to God. We see the several features of that 
image, by reflection, as in a glass, on which we bestow 
such and such names. Though in the mean time we must 
know, (as hath been told you upon other occasions over 
and over,) that whatsoever there is that goes under the 
same name with God and with us, (as all hiscommunicable 
attributes do,) yet the things must be infinitely diverse, as 
his being and ours cannot but be. It is but some shadow, 
some faint resemblance, of the divine perfections that are 
discernible in us. . But upon those things we bestow these 
names, still apprehending, that under the same name some- 
what infinitely more perfect hath its place and being in God. 

And now, as to this perfection, (the divine benignity,) I 
purposely reserved that tothe last place, because it is most 
inthe eye and design of this text, as is very manifest if you 
look back but to the two more immediate paragraphs, 
which do more directly refer hither, the former of them 
more expressly signifying that vacancy that should be in 
us, (in conformity to the divine pattern’and example,) of 
all inclination to do evil, and the latter, positively express- 
ing and holding forth the inclination that should be in us, 
after the same example to do good. Of the former of 
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these paragraphs you may look downwards from ver. 38, 
and see how the design of that runs against a mischieveus 
temper and disposition of spirit, an aptness to do evil, yea, 
though provoked; that Beleseas be no disposition to re- 
taliate, to requite evil with evil, wrong with wrong, injury 
with injury ; but rather than do so, suffer oneself to be in- 
jured more,'as the several expressions in that paragraph 
do signify, which it is not needful here to consider. 

And then for the latter paragraph, concerning the dispo- 
sition to do good, the discourse of that runs from ver. 43. 
to this conclusion and close of the chapter; all under the 
name of love; so extensive and large in reference to its 
object, as not to exclude enemies themselves; those that 
do with the most bitter hate pursue and persecute us. 
“You have heard it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy ;” such undue limits have 
been wont to be put and assigned to your love; that you 
acquit yourselves well enough if you do love them that 
love you, and if you do good turns to them that do such to 
you, if you carry it courteously and affably in your saluta- 
tions to such as will salute you. But this isa mean and 
narrow spirit, unworthy of a Christian, and unworthy of 
the name and design of Christianity, that being intended 
to restore man to man, to restore man to himself, to make 
man what he was, and what he should be. There are no 
such limitations as those to be made to our love; it must 
reach enemies, enemies themselves. ‘‘ I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use and 
persecute you;” and all this, that you may be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect ; (for so he doth;) “ that 
you may be the children of your Father which is in hea- 
ven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the evil and upon 
the good, and sends his rain upon the just and upon the un- 
just;” animadverting upon it asa mean thing, and an argu- 
ment of a base and narrow spirit, to have our love and kind- 
ness confined to those wonted limits,wherein men,otherwise 
taught by their own corrupt inclinations, are wont to con- 
fine theirs. This is, therefore, the main and more principal 
design of this text, as it refers to the context, to commend 
to us the divine benignity, to represent that, and to set it 
before us as a pattern to which we are to be conformed. 
Be in this respect perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect. 

And indeed, it is the fittest to consider this divine per- 
fection in the last place; for it is (as it were) the perfecting 
perfection ; it crowns and consummates all the rest. All 
the excellencies of the Divine Being, they are to be con- 
sidered not abstractly, each by itself, but as they refer to 
one another, and as all together they do make one admira- 
ble temperament; as with reverence we may speak. Indeed, 
of those that are abstractly considered, that are wont to go 
under the notion with us of very great exercise, should be 
all separated from this, they lose themselves, lose their very 
name ; wisdom, apart from goodness, it were only an abi- 
lity to contrive ; power, apart from goodness, were only an 
ability to execute ill purposes and designs. But divine 
wisdom, that is in conjunction with most perfect goodness; 
and divine power, that is in conjunction with the most 
perfect goodness; and so this is (as I may say) the per- 
fecting perfection, consummating of all the rest. How ad- 
mirable a thing is that wisdom that is continually prompted 
by goodness! and that power that is continually set on 
work by goodness, in all the efforts and exertions of it ! 

And now, in speaking to this, the divine benignity and 
goodness, I shall briefly point out unto you the various 
diversifications of it, and then lay before you some of the 
more observable_exemplifications of it. I-shall show you 
how it is diversified, and wherein it is exemplified. 

~[1.] How it is diversified. It admits, in sundry respects, 
(which I shall mention to you,) of sundry considerations 
and notions that may be put upon it, which yet do all run 
into this one thing, goodness. First, as it imports a pro- 
pension unto any thing of suitableness, according as the 
estimate of divine wisdom and liberty doth determine it, 
and so it goes under the name of love. Love, is nothing 
else but a propension towards this or that object. The 
objects towards which divine goodness is propense, they 
are estimated by his wisdom and liberty, or sovereignty in 
conjunction, in respect of their capacities to receive these 
his propensions, or to be the passive subjects thereof. Se- 
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condly, as it refers to offenders, guilty creatures, so this 
goodness is his clemency ; thirdly, as it refers to repeated 
offences, so it is patience; fourthly, as it refers to long con- 
tinued and often repeated provocations, so it is long-suffer- 
ing, forbearance; fifthly, as it refers to a miserable object, 
So it is pity and compassion; sixthly, as it refers to an 
amiable object, so it is complacency and delight; seventhly, 
as it refers to an indigent object, and speaks large benefac- 
ions towards il, so it is bounty; and lastly, as it refers to 
the principle of liberty and spontaneity from whence it 
proceeds, so it is called grace, evdoxta, the very expression 
that is used to signify the goodness of the will, when, with- 
out any kind of inducement, good is done for goodness’ 
sake. “Thou art good and doest good.” When there is 
nothing to oblige, nothing to requite, nothing to remunerate, 
nothing to invite, this is the graciousness of goodness. 
These are sundry diversifications, (as they may fitly enough 
be called,) and one and the same excellency, divine good- 
ness and benignity, raised according as such and such re- 
spects (as have been mentioned) do clothe it. But then, 

[2.] We come to give you exemplifications of it, in in- 
stances and evidences that do recommend and show it 
forth unto us. And, 

First, The most obvious and most comprehensive one is, 
this very creation itself which we behold, and whereof we 
ourselves are a little, inconsiderable part. What else can 
be supposed to have been the inducement to an infinite, 
self-sufficient, all-sufficient Being to make such a creation 
as this stand forth out of nothing, but an immense good- 
ness, a benignity not to be prescribed unto, and was only 
its own reason to itself, of what it would design and do ? 
The creation could add nothing to him; for it being pro- 
duced out of nothing, it could have nothing in it, but what 
was of him and from him; and so there is nothing of being 
in it, nothing of excellency and perfection in it, but what 
was originally and eminently in himself before; for noth- 
ing could give that which it had not; and all that is in 
this world, ig given out from God himself, and therefore, 
it is resolvable into nothing else but mere goodness, that 
we are, or that any thing else besides is. As in Rev. iv. 11. 
“ For thy pleasure all things are and were created.” For 
thy pleasure; it was a pleasure to him to have that im- 
mense and boundless goodness of his issue and flow forth 
in such a creation: and among the rest of creatures, in 
giving being to such as might be capable of knowing who 
made them, and of contemplating the glorious excellencies 
of their Maker, and of partaking a felicity in him, as well 
as a being from him. Indeed, that there should be so vast 
a creation, (though all that is nothing compared with him, 
vast as it is,) that is owing to his power; that there should 
so ornate, and amiable, and orderly a frame of things be 
created, that is owing to his wisdom. But that there should 
be any creation at all, that is owing to nothing else but 
his mere goodness. He would have creatures that should 
be capable of knowing and enjoying the excellencies and 
perfections that make up his being to himself, according 
to their measure and capacities ; and he would have other 
creatures of inferior ranks and orders to minister unto 
them. And though this be an obvious thing, and we hear 
of it often, it is often in our minds, yet I am afraid it is not 
often enough in our hearts. It doth not sink and pierce 
deep into our souls, to think what we, by mere nature, are, 
by mere untainted, uncorrupt nature ; all that we are by 
divine benignity, that it did eternally depend upon his 
mere pleasure whether I should be something or nothing. 
And what a rebuke would this carry in it to a vain mind, 
if it might be seriously and often thought of! “ Was I 
created to indulge and pursue vanity, to indulge a vain 
mind, and pursue vain things ?” How great an awe would 
it hold our spirits under! It would teach us to fear the 
Lord and his goodness, to think, “I only am, and have a 
place in this world, because he thought it good, and he 
saw it good to have it so.” But, ; 

Secondly, The universal sustentation that he affords to 
all created beings, generally considered: that is all nothing 
but mere goodness ; for as he had no need of a creation at 
first, he hath still no need of it, and he that hath raised it 
up into being out of nothing one moment, might have suf- 
fered all to slip and lapse into nothing the next moment 
again, without injury to what he hath made, or without 
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loss to himself. His tender mercy is over all his works. 
He lets all this great variety of creatures that replenish this 
world, continually draw from him. The eyes of all things 
look towards him, Nature hath (as it were) set an eye in 


every thing that. is made, only to look up with craving 


looks to the great Author of all things, and all are sustain- 
ed suitably as their indigent states require, when all are 
still useless to him, and advantage him nothing. But, 


Thirdly, His continual sparing offending creatures ; how” 


constant a testimony and evidence is this of the immense 
goodness of God! That when he hath those that offend 
him continually in his power and at his mercy, and he 
may right himself for what hath been done in a moment, 
or prevent doing any thing more to his displeasure, and to 
his dishonour, yet he spares: how admirable goodness is 
this! It is not oscitancy and neglect, as if he took no no- 
tice of what men did. On purpose to obviate such an 
expression, Moses useth that emphatical expression, (in- 
terceding for offending Israel,) ‘‘ Let the power of my God 
be great, according as thou hast spoken, saying, The Lord 
is long-suffering and slow to anger.” Let the power of my 
God be great. It is not from oscitancy, but power, that 
guilty creatures are spared, that an offending world is not 
turned into flames and ashes long ago; that a vindictive 
fire hath not been preying on it, and vindicating the wrong 
done to the offended Maker and Lord of all. It is not 
oscitancy but power, that is, power over himself, the great- 
est of all powers. Creating power is less; the sustentative 
power, by which the world is bore up, is less. By the 
exertion of his power towards his creatures he can easily 
conquer them; but by this exercise of his power he doth 
(as it were) conquer himself; withholding himself from 
those more sudden eruptions of displeasure and wrath, 
which would argue that these were a predominant thing 
with him. But he will let the world know it is not so. 
There is the power of goodness that doth predominate and 
is governing. It is admirable in itself, and ought to be so 
in our estimate, that this world which hath,for so many 
thousand years, been inhabited and possessed by rebels 
against the crown and throne and dignity of the Eternal 
King, is yet spared, and they let propagate their kind, and 
transmit their nature, though they do, with it, transmit the 
poison and malignity of an inveterate hate and enmity 
against the Author of their being. How admirable is the 
divine goodness, that shows itself in this patience and long- 
suffering towards a guilty world! We are taught so to ac- 
count; “ Despisest thou the riches of his forbearance and 
long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance ?” Rom. ii. 4. And again. 

Fourthly, We are to consider as a further instance and 
evidence of this immense goodness of God, that he is 
pleased to take such care of the children of men, in their 
several successive ages and generations, as we find he con- 
tinually doth; not only sparing them but providing for 
them; which is a plain and most constantly positive in- 
stance and exemplification of this goodness whereof we 
speak. Two ways he doth more especially take care of the 
offending creatures that do possess and inhabit this earth 
of ours; pela by laws, and partly by providence. 

i. By Laws. How much of the goodness of God is seen 
by those very laws which he hath taken care shall have 
place in this world, and by which any thing of common 
order is preserved ? How admirable is it that he should so 
concern himself for the tranquillity and peace and welfare 
of those that are in a confederacy and combination against 
him, and have been so from one generation to another! 
How wonderful is it! It is owing, partly, to the impres- 
sions he hath made and left upon the minds and nature of 
men, that there are any such laws as go under the name of 
the laws of nature, which have this tendency and design, 
to keep the world in a peaceful and quiet state; and do 
so, as far as they obtain and prevail. And indeed, there 
is none that do any thing to the disturbance and disquiet of 
the world, but they abandon the law of their nature in what 
they do, and offer violence to themselves. But any such 
Jaw of nature we must understand to have proceeded from 
the Author of nature, and we must understand it to have 
been preserved and kept alive among men, by him that 
doth preserve the nature of man, and doth take care that 
there should be successions of such creatures in this world. 
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Consider how tender he is of the life of man, that he hath 
provided, that there should be such a law, even in man’s 
nature, against murder, of which the municipal laws of 
several countries are all transcripts, and all owing to the 
general Legislator. Whatsoever laws of this or that coun- 
try do agree with the natural law, they are all from the 
supreme Legislator, and are bnt discoveries of the care and 
concern that the common Ruler of this world hath to pre- 
serve such a creature as man on earth, from violence and 
wrong. And so likewise, the laws that do obtain any where 
for the preservation of property, and for the preservation 
of chastity, and for the preservation of fame and reputation 
among men, and the like; that men may not be injured in 
such respects: they are all so many instances and exem- 
plifications of the great and general benignity of the com- 
mon Lord and Author of all things, towards his poor erea- 
tures in this world, though he beheld his nature poisoned 
with enmity and malignity against himself, and though 
that creature takes no notice of him inall this. And then, 

ii. The case is seen, not only in the provision he hath 
made by laws, but which he continually makes by pro- 
vidence, for the sustentation of these, his offending crea- 
tures. So you see the text refers us to these very instances, 
“Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
you may be the children of your Father which is in hea- 
ven:” that you may represent and show forth the divine 
nature in yourselves, that you may show yourselves born 
of God, with such a nature as God hath; give some proofs 
and discoveries of the divine nature in you, because he 
doth thus ; ‘loves his enemies, doth good to them that hate 
him, feeds them with breath, with bread, with all the ne- 
cessary supports of life, in a continual course from day to 
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Fifthly, It doth further evidence and exemplify divine 
goodness, and how perfect he is therein, that there is any 
derivation hereof to be found any-where among men, that 
there is any such thing among men as goodness towards. 
one another, in any degree of it. Whheresoever there is to 
be found more or less of that which we call good nature, 
if there be any thing of humanity, of an aptmessto do good 
to others, or an unaptness to do them hurt, or to take 
pleasure in their infelicities or miseries, these are so many 
specimens of goodness fhat are derived, and their very de- 
rivation speaks a fountain from whence they come. Thére 
can be no borrowed or participated goodness but must 
suppose, and imply, a first goodness whence it proceeds. 
If there be any the least goodness, in any creature, this 
refers us to God, prompts us to look towards him with 
adoring eyes. This is a little rivulet from an immense 
ocean, a beam, a ray from that Sun of love and goodness, 
from that Nature that is all goodness and all love itself, 
in the very essence of it. This we ought to consider, if 
we meet with any kindness in this world, if we see any 
efforts, any discoveries of pity, of compassion and merci- 
fulness in one towards another, this is all goodness from 
the First Goodness. All this shows there is one Immense 
Goodness, whence all such little parcels of goodness do 
proceed and come. Even in this apostate and fallen world 
we see some such appearances of the divine image (as was 
said) yet left. We see man hath love in his nature, some- 
thing of goodness in his nature, a proneness to do acts of 
goodness and beneficence to some or other, as they come 
in his way: this should presently make us fall adoring the 
Supreme Goodness in all this. But then, 

ixthly, The design of recovering apostate, fallen man, 
is, beyond all things, a most admirable discovery of divine 
goodness; that ever he should have formed such a design. 
Here is such a creature, such an order of creatures, such a 
sort of creatures, fallen, sunk, lost, become miserable, and 
miserable by their own delinquency, by their own apostacy, 
that is, by their own choice: they have chosen the way 
that leads down to the chambers of death and eternal ruin. 
Now, that in this case he should form a design with him- 
self, “I will yet settle a course wherein such creatures as 
these may be recovered and saved, even from a self-pro- 
cured ruin.” If there were not, I say, a goodness whereof 
no other account could be given, but that it is divine, but 
that it is of itself, as the Deity is, as the Godhead is; who 
would ever have imagined but that such creatures having 
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offended, and by their offensive nature and course, put 
themselves into a way of perishing, must have been let 
perish. Nothing more was needful than to let them perish. 
hy should they not be*Iet perish, when they chose tt 
when they loved it, and affected the way to it? “They 
that hate me love death.” They that hated wisdom, the 
Supreme Wisdom, they loved death. And why might 
they not be left to their own choice, to-take the things they 
love? No, this was God-like, this speaks the goodness of 
a God, that he will prevent the perishing of self-destroying 
creatures. “ Their destruction is of themselves, but they 
shall find that in me is their help ;” as by the prophet he 
speaks his own mind and heart. Partly, the design itself, 
of saving and recovering such creatures, and partly, the 
strange and most surprising methods for bringing about 
such a design, may not only beget conviction, but the 
highest admiration also, of the goodness of God. We 
should not only acknowledge it, but fall a wondering, and 
even lose ourselves in wonder. How unaccountable a 
goodness was this, that rather than such creatures as we 
should finally and remedilessly perish, God should put on 
man, become man: that man, a man of sorrows; that man 
of sorrows, at last a sacrifice on a cross, to bring about a 
reconciliation between an offended Majesty and offending 
creatures? What manner of love was this! what a trans- 
porting discovery of divine goodness! “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” John iii. 16. But then, if we add in the next place, 
to all this, hy 
Seventhly, The various means that he useth to draw and 
gather in souls, to comply with the terms upon which par- 
don and reconciliation, and eternal salvation are offered to 
us. There are his ensigns displayed, there is a Gospel 
published, there is an office set on foot, which is to last 
through all ages to the end of time, on purpose to draw 
and gather in souls; and all these to be looked upon still 
under the notion of enemies, they whose hearts were full 
of enmity and hate against him. For whom indeed he hath 
been doing good, in common kinds, long before : but they 
never thanked him for all the actings of his patience and 
sparing mercy. But such things are continually done to- 
wards the unthankful and the evil; yea, these he is so in- 
tent upon saving from a deserved ruin, and bringing them 
to partake, even in a blessedness with himself, to unite 
them with his Son, make them one with him, to possess 
them with his Spirit; and to one of the greatest wonders 
of the divine goodness that can be thought of. When he 
hath given his Son to be a sacrifice for poor sinners, then 
‘to give his Spirit to enter into them, and to inhabit and 
possess them, and dwell in them; that holy, pure Spirit, 
that Spirit of all goodness and purity, that Spirit of holi- 
ness, as he is called, that he should make his entrance 
into unholy souls, souls that are so many cells of impurity 
and filthiness, of .every thing that is hateful and noisome 
and loathsome, how admirable a discovery is this of the 
divine goodness! 





LECTURE XXIV." 


Anp having thus demonstrated the divine goodness, my 
design is to vindicate it. And that is, indeed, of so great 
importance, that I cannot think it fit to leave off from this 
subject without*placing some endeavour that way. It is 
of the greatest consequence to us, in all the world, to have 
our souls habitually possessed with a believing, admiring 
sense of the goodness of God. We should therefore watch 
with greater jealousy over our souls, in no one point more 
than this, lest any thought should arise, or lest any injec- 
tion should fix and have place in our souls, that should 
any way tend to infer with us a diminution of the good- 
ness of God, that the glory of it should be sullied in our 
eyes, or that it should be obscured or darkened in any 
kind: for how much may a thought do of prejudice to 
that genuine, holy, spiritual affection that should be work- 
ing back again in ourselves towards a good God! How 

* Preached December 11th, 1691. 
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may that affection be stifled by a thought, if it be not duly 
and seasonably obviated ! 

And indeed, there are but these two-great objections that 
can, with any Pscains As offer themselves against the 
goodness of God ; rater the eterna] miseries that do befall 
the greater part of mankind; and partly, the temporal ca- 
lamities that do befall the better part. These two ways, 
men may object to themselves against the divine goodness, 
wherein God is here represented as so perfect, that the 
most should miserably perish, and the best should undergo 
many hard and grievous things, even in this world. Both 
these we shall take into consideration, that so, this most 
necessary part of the idea of the divine perfections may 
obtain, without any kind of obstruction or objection lying 
against it in our minds or hearts; so as we may yield our- 
selves to be entirely swallowed up of the divine goodness. 

The former of these is more frequent. And to show 
how little pretence there can be from thence, how little 
colour of objection against the divine goodness, I shall lay 
before you these many considerations: 

1. That no such goodness can be as a perfection in God, 
that shall exclude or diminish any of his other perfections. 
No such goodness can belong to the nature of God, as any 
perfection due to it, that shall be exclusive or diminishing 
of any other perfection. You should not praise a man, 
but reproach him, if you should give this of him as his 
character, that he isso very good-natured, as never to make 
any difference between civilities and affronts. 

2. Punitive justice is most certainly a perfection belong- 
ing to the nature of God, both as he is a Being universally 
perfect, and as he is the Ruler of the world, to be exercised 
in such cases, wherein there is occasion it should have 
place. ‘This is plain in itself, punitive justice to be exer- 
cised where it ought to have place, it is a perfection be- 
longing to the nature of God as he is a Being of universal 
perfection, and the Ruler of the world: as indeed, the 
Original Being, the First of Beings, must include all per- 
fection eminently in itself. For there is no perfection that 
is not somewhat, and there is no something that can come 
from nothing, and therefore, the First Being must have all 
perfection in it. And if this be a perfection, (as every 
man’s judgment will tell him it is,) that is, punitive justice, 
to be exercised upon proper occasions, it cannot but have 


place in the Divine nature, as he is a Being of universal 


perfection, and as it necessarily belongs to him, supposing 
a world, to be the Governor of it. It could be from no other 
but him; and therefore, can be under no government but his. 

3. There can be no place for the exercise of punitive 
justice, but in reference to creatures governable by a law. 
Punitive justice can never have place, but towards such 
creatures as do admit of being governed bya law. Punish- 
ment is, properly, nothing else but due animadversion 
upon an offender against the law to which he is obliged, 
and which he is put under. ‘This also is plain in itself, 
and only leads to what I add further, 

4, That no creature can be capable of government by a 
law, but such a one as is endowed with the natural facul- 
ties of an understanding anda will. There is no place for 
a legal government, and so nor, consequently, for the exer- 
cise of punitive justice, but toward a creature that is en- 
dowed with the natural faculties of an understanding and 
will, supposing that such a creature be guilty of violating 
the laws by which he ought to be governed. 

5. It can be no reflection upon the nature of God to 
have made such a creature asman. For that which is the 
very first instance of divine goodness, it would be very 
strange that that should bea reflection upon it, cloud it, or 
obseureit. It evidenceth it most highly, that when it was 
in the choice of God, and a thing merely depending upon 
his pleasure, to make such a sort and order of creatures 
stand up out of nothing into being. This is, I say, the 
first evidence of his goodness, and speaks nothing to the 
disparagement of it : “‘ for thy pleasure all things are and 
were created.” And that which ought, from the very reason 
of the thing, to be matter of highest and most grateful ac- 
knowledgment and adoration, must thereupon, necessarily, 
be an instance of goodness in him to whom such grateful 
acknowledgments are due, and by whom they are claimed. 
And it is a saying that carries its own light and reason in 
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it, of that ancient, that “If I were capable (saith he) of 
making an intelligent creature stand up out of nothing, 
with a present power of using and understanding, the first 
thing I should expect from him should be, that he fall 
down and worship me, and make acknowledgment to me, 
for having been the author of being, and of such a being 
to him.” And then, for the kind of this being which divine 
goodness hath allotted to it, it makes it a high instance of 
his goodness itself. So far is it from being a diminution 
to it, that is, that he hath given us such a sort of being 
that is merely imitative and resembling of his own, where- 
in could there have been a greater signification of kindness 
and goodness, than to form acreature after his own image, 
with a spiritual, intelligent nature like his own? And, 

6. The things that render any creature capable of felicity, 
do also render it capable of government by a law: that 1s, 
reason and will, an intellective and elective faculty ; these 
make a people capable of government by a law, and make 
them capable of felicity too. As hath been told you, if 
man had not had a nature endowed with an understanding 
and a will, he could have been no capable subject of being 
governed by a law: but then, if he had been destitute of 
such faculties as these, he could not have been capable of 
felicity neither. If he had not understanding to apprehend 
wherein it lies, and a will to unite with it, choose it, and 
take solace in it, he would be incapable of being a cae 
creature. And what! can it be any argument against the 
divine goodness that he hath made man with sucha nature 
as renders him capable of felicity ? If he were not capable 
of government, he could not be capable of felicity; the 
same things making him capable of the one, and of the other. 

7. It must have been a very great blemish upon the di- 
vine government, if creatures capable of government by 
law, should generally offend against the most righteous 
and equal ones, (as his laws cannot but be,) and there 
should be no course taken for the ie of such 

transgressors. This must be a manifest blemish upon a 
government. Suppose we, in any government whatsoever, 
that there should be any such edict and proclamation pub- 
lished, that let the subjects under such a government do 
what they please, no man shall be animadverted upon, all 
shall do what is good in their own eyes, and no one be ever 
called to any account; would this be a commendation of 
a government ? Such a thing is altogether insupposable in 
the administration of the best and most excellent govern- 
ment that ever was, or ever can be. Consider it in the 
whole course of it, not the temporal administration ab- 
stractly from the future state of things, but the course and 
the end of it altogether; and it must finally appear the 
best and most perfect and excellent government that ever 
was, or ever can be. But how insupposable is it, (I say,) 
that the best and most perfect government, should ever be 
liable to such a blemish as this, that Iet men be never so 
wicked, it shall fare as well with them as if they were 
never so dutiful and obedient. The thing speaks itself, 
and Scripture speaks it, but it speaks not as anotion which 
it suggests anew, but only that which it takes up and ob- 
serves, asa thing common to men before. ‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the world do right?” And see what immedi- 
ately proceeds, “ Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ? That be far from thee; Shall not the judge of all 
the world do right ?” Gen. xviii. 23, 25. Supposing this as 
a great fundamental, a principle that did always shine with 
its own light, and that did evidence itself, that it must be- 
long to the Judge of all the earth to do right: and so put 
a difference between the righteous and the wicked, that 
they are not to fare all alike, And again, 

8. The very nature of the law, that was original and 
natural to man, is itself a high evidence and instance of 
divine goodness. The law of nature, that law (I say) 
which was original and natural to man, and so inwrought 
into himself at first, that he was even constituted as a law 
to himself, because that that was enjoined in it summarily, 
did carry his own reason in it, had ia itself recommending 
evidence to that conscience wherewith he was created, that 
God did rule upon those terms that he was to rule himself 
upon ; and so must judge him upon such terms, as upon 
which he must judge himself. For do but consider, how 
this law is afterwards summed up all in one word, love. 
This was the fulfilling of the law, the loving of God above 
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all: the most equal thing in all the world, that the highest 
and best love should be placed upon the highest and best 
good. This was that which his law required, that we 
should love the Lord our God with all our heart, and with 
all our soul, and with all our might. Our Saviour gives 
this, as the summary and principal part of the law that 
was. natural and original to man: and then, the second 
part is like the former, loving our neighbour as ourselves. 
How greatly evidential was this divine goodness, that when 
he had made a creature capable of government by a law, 
he should give him such a law as this, and impress it upon 
his mind, so as it might be said, God was not more to 
govern him by it, than he was to govern himself: and sc 
finally was to judge him by it, as he must needs judge 
himself! ‘‘ He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 
Micah vi. 8. Walk in that dutiful subjection to God, 
which must be the necessary and easy product of supreme - 
and sovereign love to him; and then, carry it justly and 
mercifully towards men. And, certainly, that must needs 
be an instance and evidence of the greatest goodness in 
God, that should be the cause of the greatest good in man. 
Now, do but suppose the world conformed to this law of 
God, in these two most noble and constituent parts of it; 
that is, that all the inhabitants of this world did live in the 
continual love of God, adoring him most gratefully as the 
great Author of their being, and in auniversal and mutual 
love to one another, each man seeking another’s felicity as 
his own, and having no more design of hurt or mischief 
against another than he hath against his own life, his own 
heart; what a happy world were this! And that which 
tends to happiness, must be from goodness: nothing is 
plainer. Now, when so admirable a law as this, every part 
agreeing with the whole, no branch but what is naturally 
included in this summary, this compendium ; I say, when 
such a law as this was given to man, it is most natural to 
add, that the same goodness that did enjoin upon man such 
a law, must also adjoin a penalty to it, a threatening or 
due punishment for the violation of it ; otherwise, the di- 
vine government had been ludicrous, if there should have 
been such a law which is without annexing any penalty. 
And the better the law, and more unexceptionable, the 
more clearly righteous and equal is a very severe penalty 
to be annexed to it; and the annexing it thereunto, is not 
only what divine goodness must allow, and doth allow, 
but what it did require. This was a thing not only con- 
sistent with divine goodness, but the effeet of it, that there 
should be such intermination added unto sucha law. For, 
if the adding of that sanction to the law, was the aptest 
means to procure the continual obedience of it, and the 
law itself had a tendency to the good of the community 
for whom it was made, then the very addition of the sanc- 
tion or threatening to the precept of the law, must not 
only consist with the goodness of it, but proceed from it. 
Any prince that doth really study the welfare of the go- 
verned community, must be understood to adjoin due and. 
proper penalties to good laws, for the good of the people 
to be governed by them: that the awe of the adjoined 
threatening may procure obedience, and that obedience, 
felicity to them that are so governed; so as that such a 


| law being once made, goodness did not only admit of it, 


but did require, that there should be a penalty annexed to 
it, to enforce obedience. And again; 

9. It was never to be expeeted, that when God made 
such a creature, he should create him in that which was 
to be his final state. It could never be looked for from the 
divine goodness, that making such a creature as man, le 
should settle him in a final good and happy estate the first 
day he made him. It can be no way inconsistent with the 
goodness of God, that having made such a creature as 
man, he should order him a state of trial, of probation, 
through which he was to pass into that state which was to 
be final, and perpetually flicitating, For a final state is a 
state of retribution, a state of reward. The Scripture so 
speaks of it, frequently, as you cannot but know. Now! | 
beseech you, what was it to be the reward of? It must 
be the reward of a foregoing obedience. And therefore, it 
could never have been expected from the divine goodness, 
that when God first made man, he should have made it 
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impossible for him ever to have offended; or when he 
made any intelligent creature that he should have made it 
so. Those two great orders of intelligent creatures, angels 
and men, itis plain enough God made neither of them in- 
capable of offending. And it was not reasonable to expect 
that he should. But as to ourselves, (for we are more 
obliged to mind our own concernments, ) this is the account 
we have given us, (Eccles. vii. 29.) “God made man up- 
right; but he hath sought out many inventions.” God 
made him upright, put him into a good state, if he would 
have liked it, but he must needs fall to his own inventions, 
to mend it, and try if he could not make to himself a bet- 
ter state than God had made for him. It was never to be 
expected from the divine goodness, that he should, by al- 
mighty, extraordinary power, have prevented this. For 
the creature that was designed to be rewarded with eter- 
nal felicity, for a present temporal obedience, he must be 
left to the trial of his ingenuity and dutifulness towards 
his bountiful Creator. Otherwise, there would have been 
no place, no room for reward. And if there had been no 
place for punishment, in case of disobedience, there could 
have been no place of reward, in case of obedience and 
duty. Therefore I add hereupon, 

10. That inasmuch as it was necessary there should be 
such a law, and the threatening annexed to it, or punish- 
ment proportionable to any offence committed against. it, 
the execution, according to the tenor of the threatening, 
became accordingly and consequently necessary, supposing 
once the violation of such a law. I speak of that law 
which was natural and original to man; for that little in- 
stance of obedience wherein God did put man at first 
upon, there could not have been transgression in that, with- 
out it had been a violating of the most natural law, in the 
most noble and essential part of it. Now, if a threatening 
were necessary to be annexed to a law, the execution of it, 
in ease of a violation of that law, was consequently neces- 
sary ; yea, and if the threatening did immediately proceed 
from divine goodness, the execution of the threatening 
must immediately proceed from it; but not without the in- 
tervention of the divine veracity. The goodness of God 
did lead him to add a due and proportionable threatening 
to his law: and this law being violated and broken, so as 
that the threatened punishment became due, it must be ex- 
ecuted. That which was ordained from the divine good- 
ness, it comes to be the immediate effects of divine justice, 
which is not contrary to goodness: it is only in our con- 
ception diverse, but far from being contrary. If there had 
not been such a constitution, the divine goodness kad not 
shone forth with that lustre and evidence that now it doth. 
And there being such a constitution, his truth and legal 
justice oblige him, in some way or other, to keep to it, ei- 
ther in kind or equivalency: he must do himself and his 
own law that right, as to preserve the honour, reputation, 
and dignity of it, and of his own government concerned 
therein. Therefore, the execution of such a law, by inflict- 
ing the incurred penalty one way or other, was necessarily 
and unavoidably consequent: so necessary, that one attri- 
bute could not in this case have had its sole exercise with- 
out injury to some other, which our first consideration was 
directed against. But then I yet further add, : 

11. That whatsoever penalty comes to be inflicted upon 
unreconcileable sinners, in the final and eternal estate, it 
must be acknowledged that much of divine goodness was 
exercised and demonstrated towards them before. Sup- 
pose an offending creature whose heart was implacable 
towards God, and so violently addicted to sensual lusts, 
that he had the authority of his Maker in continual con- 
tempt; and his whole life was a defiance to the authority 
of his justice and government, and the goodness and kind- 
ness of the offers he hath made to him; suppose (I say) 
such a creature incurs never so severe a penalty, he can- 
not but acknowledgethat much of the divine goodness had 
its exercise and demonstration towards him before. For 
otherwise, what room or place were there for that expos- 
tulation of the apostle, even with them whom he supposeth 

- finaliy to fall under wrath in the day of God’s wrath, and 
revelation of his righteous judgment; “ Despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness, and long-suffering, and forbearance 4 
not knowing that the goodness of God should lead thee to 
repentance ?’ Despisest thou his goodness! This same de- 
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spising had no object, if there had been no exercise of 
goodness towards such a, one before ; and it would suppose 
this expostulation to be a great impertinency. Despise 
goodness ; it were to despise nothing, if there had been no 
goodness, and so there could have been no such thing as 
despising: the thing the apostle chargeth upon sucha one ; 
for there can be no act where there is no object. There 
could be no goodness to be despised, if there had not been 
the exercise of goodness towards such a one in a former 
state. Therefore I add, 

12. That the general and special goodness of God are 
things no way inconsistent with one another. These two 
things do very fairly accord, God’s general goodness to- 
wards all, and his special goodness towards some. And it 
argues a very great debility of mind, and shortness of dis- 
course, when any do set these against one another, as if 
special goodness must destroy the notion of general good- 
ness, or as if general goodness must destroy the notion of 
special. The matter would be more easily apprehensible, 
if we would bring it to a case relating to a human govern- 
ment, and suppose the best that is sepposablein this world. 
Would you suppose that the clemency, kindness, and 
goodness of the best prince that ever was, (or of whom you 
can form any idea in your own minds,) must oblige him to 
deal alike with all his subjects, that is, that all persons 
that are of equal parts, of equal understandings, must be 
equally preferred, equally dignified ? Would the goodness 
of any prince oblige him to this, that if he find a necessity 
to have some persons of good parts and understanding to 
be of a privy council to him, that he must have all to be 
of that privy.council that are of as good parts as they ? 
And shall such a prince not be thought to be good, or his 
government not to be equal, unless it were so? The best 
idea that we can form of any government is, that things 
be equally carried towards all, and yet special favour be 
towards objects that are not altogether incompetent, at the 
choice of’the ruler. This isthe best idea we can form. 
Bring then the matter to the divine government ; we must 
distinguish between matters of right and matters of favour. 
For matters of right, we are to expect from it, that God 
do right to all men universally without exception ; but for 
matters of mere favour, in reference whereunto he is not 
so much as a debtor by promise, (and he can be a debtor 
to none by nature,) he can owe nothing to his creature. It 
is possible for a subject in a human government to oblige 
his ruler, but no creature can oblige God. A subject in a 
human government may really deserve favour and kind- 
ness at the hands of his rulers, for he can benefit them, it 
isin his power to profit them, they can really be the better 
for him; but God can be the better for none of us; there- 
fore, he can be a debtor to none but by promise: we are 
therefore only to expect from the divine goodness that 
where he hath promised, there he will be as good as his 
word; but for unpromised favour, to which the creature 
can have no title, that there he do dispense arbitrarily as 
seemeth good to him. And therefore, upon this ground 
his general goodness towards all, and special goodness to- 
wards some, are no inconsistencies one with another. And 
if he do generally show that goodness in the course of his 
dispensations to all his creatures, and especially to all the 
children of men, that every one that considers must ac- 
knowledge, then it is no detraction from the goodness that 
he doth show to all, that he doth somewhat more of mere 
special favour for others, yea, though it be never so much, 
or though it be never so greatly more. There is no cause 
or pretence why any man’s eye should be evil because his 
is good. For free and unpromised favours, (and all are 
unmerited, but such as are not only unmerited but unpro- 
mised too,) that he dispense out these arbitrarily, is cer- 
tainly no repugnancy to the highest and most perfect good- 
ness. I further add, 

13. That instances of the general goodness of God to- 
wards men are most numerous and undeniable. For be- 
sides that he hath given them being, (when it was in his 
choice and pleasure whether he would or no,) here he en- 
tertains them in a world, to the making whereof, uone of 
them did ever contribute any thing ; he watches over them 
by an indulgent providence, supplies them with breath 
every moment; keeps off, for an appointed time, destruc- 
tive evils; affords them out of that common bounty of his, 
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the good things that are necessary for the continuance and 
comfort of lite. How rich is this earth in its productions 
for.offending creatures! I cannot but think of it, many 
times, with wonder, that considering that this inferior part 
of God’s creation, so soon after it was made, fell under his 
just displeasure and righteous curse, there yet should be 
so great variety of productions, every where in this earth, 
for the entertainment of rebels, or those that for the most 
part never give thanks for what they enjoy, never look up, 
although they have a capacity and disposition in their na- 
ture (originally) so to do, to adore, to pay reverence to the 
first and eternal Being. That which some think to be 
‘more the difference of a man from a brute than reason 1s, 
a natural religion, which some take a great deal of pains 
with themselves to erase and tear by the roots out of their 
own souls. Let us consider that which the text refers to, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
you may be the children of your Father, who doth good to 
the eviland the good, makes his sun to shine and his rain 
to fall on one and the other;” do so, that you may repre- 
sent your Father; herein lies his perfection. This whole 
earth that men fill with their wickedness, he fills with his 
goodness, “ The whole earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord,” Psalm xxxiii.5. ‘The Lord is good to all; and 
his tender mercies are over all his works,” Psalm exlv. 9. 
“He hath not left himself without witness, in that he doeth 
good, and gives fruitful seasons, and fills men’s hearts with 
food and gladness,” Acts xiv. 17. And I further add, 

14. That even those instances of divine goodness that 
are of an inferior kind, have a tendency and aptitude in 
them to make way for the exercise of his goodness to them, 
in a higher and nobler kind. The goodness which God 
exerciseth towards men in the concernments of this natural 
life of theirs, they have a tendency and aptitude to affect 
their minds, and to beget good impressions there, and to 
make them consider and bethink themselves, ‘‘ Whence is 
all this? and how comes it to pass that such provision 
should be made for one, and for creatures generally, of that 
order to which I belong?” This is the tendency, even of 
external mercies. Whereupon, it is spoken of with such 
resentment, ‘‘ They say unto God, Depart from us, we de- 
sire not the knowledge of thy ways—yet he filled their 
houses with good: things : but the counsel of the wicked be 
far from me,” Job xxi. 14, 15. And the same you have 
resumed afterwards, in the next chapter, implying that the 
tendency of things did run quite otherwise; that is, to al- 
lure and draw the minds and hearts of men towards God ; 
and make them consider and bethink themselves, and say, 
Why should we not covet to know our great Benefactor, 
and him from whom all our.good comes? But they say 
unto him, “ Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways ;’—“‘ though he filled their houses with good 
things;” and therefore is there such a resentment after- 
wards expressed; “but the counsel of the wicked be far 
from me ;” representing them as a monstrous sort of crea- 
tures, a sort of prodigies in the world, that there should be 
such adisaffection in rebellious and obdurate hearts against 
the Author of all goodness and kindness and mercy, that 
is in so continued a course exercised towards them. The 
counsel of the wicked be far from me; as if any serious 
and considering man must, and ought to be startled and 
affrighted at beholding such a spectacle as this, a reason- 
able, intelligent soul shunning and fleeing away from him 
who is daily loading it with his benefits, and seeking, by 
lxindness and goodness, to insinuate himself into it, and so 
make room and place for himself, in the love and kindness 
of such a one. But that these dispensations have this ten- 
dency in them, the Scripture is fall of it; ‘‘ Knowest thou 
not that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance 2” 
hath a leadingness thereto, in that mentioned Rom. ii. 4. 
“ And count, (saith the apostle Peter in bis 2 Epis. ch. i. 
15.) that the long-suffering of the Lord is salvation ;” (he 
would not have us make a false count, I hope ;) reckon 
that he is aiming at the saving of your souls, while he is 
doing good to you in external respects. If he feed you 
with bread, if he feed you with breath day by day, and 
moment by moment, what is it for? Is it only to support 
such a despicable thing as this frail body of yours is, which 
must shortly become a carcass? Is that the utmost of his 
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design? Wo, he is leading thee to repentance, and would 
have thee account that both his bounty and his patience 
towards thee have salvation in design. Count the long- 
suffering of the Lord is salvation, that is, it is the design 
of the thing; it is that which the thing itself doth naturally 
aim at, and lead unto. And hereupon, we are told in that, 
Acts xiv. 16, 17, 18. that God aimed at the turning men 
from the vanities that their hearts did doat on as the ob- 
jects of their worship, to the living God; he did aim at 
this in giving them fruitful seasons, as you may see, if you 
take notice of the connexion between the 15th and 17th 
verses of that chapter. So, Acts xvii. he givesthem being, 
breath, and all things, that they might seek after him who 
is not far from every one of us; in whom we live and move 
and have our being. And then, 

15. Lastly, The terms upon which he offers peace and 
pardon and eternal life to offending creatures, are the 
highest proofs and evidences imaginable of the wonderful 
goodness of God, notwithstanding that so great multitudes 
do, finally, refuse them and perish. -And to this purpose, 
it should be considered, that the apostle speaks of this as 
matter of transport more than doubt, and that it did need 
more to be admired than evinced. ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” John iii. 16.~ The silence that is there used is more 
speaking than any speech could be. He so loved the 
world, at so stupendous a rate. It is a very speaking si- 
lence that he doth not tell us how great that love is; he 
leaves us to\understand it to be altogether inexpressible, 
that he should give his only Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish—and whereas, men have an im- 
potency to the exercise of that faith that is requisite to their 
attaining salvation, what is thatimpotency ? It stands only 
in an affected blindness and obduracy of will; that which 
they call moral impotency. Now moral impotency doth 
not excuse, but aggravate the faultiness. No man takes 
moral impotency to be an excuse, but a high aggravation. 
As if a man is guilty of murder, and he brings this to ex- 
cuse him,—‘ I could not but kill that man because I hated 
him, I did so violently hate him that I could not but do 
this unto him.” That moral impotency (his extreme ha- 
tred) aggravates the crime, that that made it to’ be done, 
made it so highly faulty, and so much the more heinous, 
that it is done. He is not less guilty, but the more, by 
how much the more his hatred was predominant and pre- 
valent in the case. Why, so this disaffection to God and 
to Christ and to holiness, (which is impotency,) is an im- 
potency seated in the will, and the ignorance hath its root, 
it ariseth and proceeds from thence, that is, that men are 
“alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance 
that is in them, and because of the blindness of their 
hearts.” A blindness which they love, a blindness which 
they choose, as it is, Ephes. iv. 18. Whereupon, all their 
misery is self-created. The miseries wherein men are in- 
volved in this world, which make it another hell to them, 
(a hell on this side hell,) and the miseries of the final and 
eternal state, they are all self-created; that is, they do 
arise from a fixed, inveterate malignity against the Author 
of their being, and that very nature itself, whereof their 
own, at first, was an imitation. An amazing thing, but 
it were impossible, if men did love God, to be miserable. 
Loving him is enjoying him, and enjoying him is felicity, 
if any thing be, or can be. The image of men’s future 
miseries you have in their present state. What is it that 
males the world such a hell as it is, but men’s hatred of 
God and of one another? For (as was said) if there were 
no contention at all among men on earth, but who should 
love God best, and one another best, and who should do 
most for him, and for one another, what a heavenly life 
should we live here, a heaven on this side heaven: but 
the hell on this side hell, is only this, that men’s hearts 
are filled with enmity against God, and one another; and 
from this malignity proceeds their infidelity, that they do. 
not unite to God in Christ when they are called to it; 
which is no excuse, bat an aggravation. But, in the mean 
time, that is the most wonderful goodness that can be 
thought, that such overtures should be-made to men, God 
having given his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
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Ann this may suffice to be said, in answer to that first 
objection against the divine goodness, the eternal miseries 
of the most. And, indeed, the sum of all that can be said 
upon that account, doth amount to this, as if it were a 
thing inconsistent with the goodness of God, that he hath 
made such acreature as man, given him so excellent a 
being, made him after his own image, that is, endowed 
him with’a reason and a will, in his very creation ; and 
that, having made him such, he did not alterably fix him 
in a good and happy state the first day, but that he thought 
fit to pass him through a state of probation into his final 
state; and upon this lapse and degeneracy he did not do 
for every one in order to their recovery as he hath done 
for some. In answer whereto, you have these considera- 
tions laid before you. : 

_But we pass on to the other objection; the temporal af- 
flictions of good men. Some may be prone to impeach 
the divine goodness upon this account, and object against 
what hath been said on that subject. But here, such as 
find themselves disposed so to object, should reflect upon 
themselves, and consider what they themselves are. Are 
they good men that do thus object? Or are they such as 
are afraid to be so on this account, and are thereupon so 
very officious as to object this on the behalf of others, 
while they themselves are loth thereupon to become good, 
apprehending they shall not serve a good master, and are 
therefore willing to waive and decline his service ? If they 
be men of this latter stamp and character, that do so ob- 
ject, it seems that their sense must be this, that they will 
never be good themselves, unless God will hire them to it 
by temporal rewards and emoluments, by indulging them 
to live a life of ease and pleasure and opulency in the 
world. And for them whose sense this is, I have but 
these things briefly to say to them: 

1. That true goodness can never beso mercenary. They 
are never like to become good upon these terms, if God 
should give them their own terms. 

2. I would have them consider what other choice they 
can have. If they will not serve God, and devote them- 
selves to him, and admit to be such as he requires, (that is, 
truly good,) but upon these terms, what else will they do? 
What other master, or service, or way have they to make 
choice of? Can they, by their not being willingly subject 
to the governing power of God, exempt themselves from 
an unwilling subjection to his vindictive power ? Whither 
will they betake themselves? will they leave God's do- 
minion’s ? will they go beyond the bounds of his territo- 
ries ? whither will they fly? Neither earth, nor heaven, 
nor hell, can keep them out of his reach; as the Psalmist 
at large speaks it in that 139th Psalm, and the prophet Jer- 
emiah in the 23rd chap. of his prophecy. “Am Ia God 
at hand, and not a God afar off? Do not I fill heaven and 
earth? saith the Lord.” Is it to be a disputed thing be- 
tween him and you, whether you shall serve him and 
comply with his good and acceptable will? And, 

3. If God should give such men their terms, whereas 
they appear to be in the temper of their spirits bad enough 
already, they have a great deal of reason to think that 
would make them a great deal worse. It needs abund- 
ance of previous and preventing grace not to be the worse 
for a good condition, here in this world, as all experience 
shows. And, - , 

4, Lastly, I would appeal to such, whether God is not, 
in such respects, abundantly good to themalready. Hath 
he not given you breath, and being, and all things that you 
enjoy? How great are the favours that you partake of, in 
common with the rest of men! To instance in what the 
context mentions; “‘He makes his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sends his rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” What a case were you in, if God should put out 
the sun, and if he should turn the fruitful land in which 
you dwell; into universal barrenness, by continual with- 
holding his rain? If he should turn your present health 
into continual sickly languishings, and your ease into tor- 
menting pains, and your plenty into pinching wants and 
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straits? And more than all this, if he should turn his in- 
vitations to you to pray and supplicate for higher, and 
those that may tend to eternal mercies, into prohibitions; 
and say to you, “ Never pray, never supplicate, never look 
up, I will receive no addresses from you?’ If his invi- 
tations to you to surrender yourselves, and become his, 
and take him for yours, should be turned into protestations 
against it, ‘I will never be your God, and you shall never 
be my people?” Think, while this is not the case, if God 
be not abundantly good to you already, so that upon your 
own account you have very little reason to contest the 
matter with him. 

But, if good men do object this, as possibly against their 
more habitual frame, under the power of some temptation, 
they may be apt to do, as we find it was with the Psalmist 
in the 73rd Psalm; and the like offence and scandal good 
men are represented as, sometimes, apt to take at their 
own afflicted condition, compared with the prosperous 
state of worse men, against which much of that 37th 
Psalm is directed, and that 2lst of Job; and the begin- 
ning of the 12th chap. of Jeremiah’s prophecy; let such 
but go into the sanctuary, as the Psalmist did, (in that 
73rd Psalm,) retire themselves, consider the thing in the 
secret Divine presence, and commune with God about the 
matter, and not with their own souls, nor consult with 
flesh and blood, and ict them but consider such things as 
these, briefly, 

(1.) Whether this matter of fact be ordinarily and gene- 
rally true, that the case of good men is worse than that of 
wicked men in external respects. It is a matter that de- 
serves to be considered and inquired wisely about; and 
certainly, upon inquiry, it will rather be found otherwise; 
that is, except in the paroxysm of persecution against insti- 
tuted religion; (for it is very rare that men should be per- 
secuted for natural; but) “if any man will live godly in 
Christ Jesus,” he must expect to “suffer persecution.” I 
say, except in some such paroxysm of persecution upon 
such an account, for Christianity itself, as to those that 
live among pagans, or, for this or that institution of them 
that live among Christians, that case being excepted which 
is not constant; ordinarily, it appears evident that the bet- 
ter men are, the better their state and condition are in this 
world. Their religion obligeth them to that temperance, 
sobriety, and diligence in their callings, prudent and dis- 
creet management of their affairs, that in ordinary cases it 
is most plain and manifest, that there are much fewer who 
are ruined by their religion, than that are ruined by their 
‘wickedness, by their riot, and by their debauchery ; more 
persons, more estates, and more families are ruined that 
way, if there be but a survey taken of the state of thingsin 
this world: and the apostle offers this very consideration, 
(in that 1 Cor. x. 13. even to the very suffering Christians 
of that time,) ‘ There hath no temptation” (that is tenta- 
tive affliction) “‘ befallen you but what is common to men,” 
but what is human. It is true, the account is not common, 
but the matter of the affliction or the afflictions materially 
considered, are common to men. Are good men thrown 
into jails, and sometimes put to death for their religion ? 
Truly, so are bad men for their wickedness, as frequently, 
and, if weshould make a general computation, much more 
frequently. They suffer the same things very commonly, 
upon a less comfortable account. And, i 

(2.) Where this is really the very case, that the condition 
of God and holy men is, in this world, much worse than 
that of the worst men, as many times it is so, they are to 
consider the vastly different value of spiritual and tempo- 
ral good things; and this isthe great business of a Chris- 
tian, to labour to have that spiritual sense in exercise, by 
which to be able to discerh between good and evil, and to 
prefer the things that are more excellent; as those two 
seriptures compared together speak, Heb. v. 14. and 
Phil. iii. 8. They ought to have their naked, unvitiated 
senses by which to discern between good and evil, and to 
abound in that judgment and sense, in all sense, by which 
they may distinguish the things that differ, and prefer (as 
that expression admits to be read) the things that are more 
excellent. And then, how much greater is the value of a 
sound and well tempered mind and spirit, above that of all 
earthly and worldly accommodations and enjoyments ima- 
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ginable, which are but the gratifications of our flesh and 
external sense, at best. And, 

(3.) Such are to consider what is the experience of 
Christians of all times, concerning the aptitude and use- 
ful subserviency of external afflictions to mward and spi- 
ritual advantage ; they say, when they are in their calmer 
and more considering frames, that it is good for them that 
they were afflicted, and, that God hath done it in very 
faithfulness to them. And, i 

(4.) Lastly, It is God’s own declared end, in the tem- 
poral aftlictions he lets befall his, and therefore, would 
have them count it all joy when they fall into divers 
temptations, that is, tentative afflictions, Jamesi. 2. Count 
it all joy, because it made greatly for their perfection. The 
trial of your faith worketh patience, therefore count it all 
joy; implying, there is more of real good in that one 
single excellency of patience, than can be of evil in all the 
external afflictions, absolutely resigned and submitted to 
the divine pleasure. Here is so much of an inchoate 
heaven, such a heaven as our present state admits of, this 
one thing hath, as is not only enough to make us patient, 
but joyful, under the various temptations and trials of this 
kind, that we are apt to fall into, or lie under. And here- 
upon, where this sense hath been impressed upon the hearts 
of good men, they have thought the sufferings of the pre- 
sent time were not worthy to be compared with the end of 
them, which was to be wrought out thereby, as in that 
Rom. viii. 18. “I reckon that the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.” This is my arithmetic, so I ac- 
count, or this is my logic, so I reason; the wora may be 
rendered either way, this is the rational estimate I make 
of this case, having turned it round, and viewed it on ev- 
ery side, and balanced things with things, that the suffer- 
ings of the present time, this now of time, this very point 
of time, are not worthy to be compared (alas, it is not to be 
named the same day,) to the glory that is to be revealed. 
Itisas nothing in the account, as if we should weigh a 
feather against a mountain. This ismy rational estimate 
and judgment in this case. And, that God doth design the 
afflictions of this present state, as a preparation for the fu- 
ture and eternal state, we have most expressly laid down 
in that 2 Cor. iv. 17. “ The light afflictions which are but 
for a moment, work for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” It is a metathesis which is not usual 
in Scripture; do work for us, that is, indeed, do work us 
for it. And it is to be understood, principally, of subjec- 


tive glory, not objective; for that can never be more or’ 


less to any: it is essentially the same in itself with divine 
glory, but subjective glory, not objective. It is essentially 
the same in ‘itself with divine glory ; but subjective glory 
fo be impressed, that is, more or less, according to the ca- 
pacity and disposition of the subject. And we grow more 
capable, and are larger vessels, receptive of greater glory, 
as our temper is; and our temper is better, and made 
more receptive of larger and more glorious communica- 
tions, even by the sufferings of this present time. By the 
light afflictions which are but for a moment, we are so 
much the more apt for the eternal weight of glory, which 
is to ensue; which we are not barely to be told, but to 
bear, answerable to the notion of weight. We are not 
only to be mere spectators of the glory there spoken of, 
but the subjects of it. And then, if this be all that God 
doth design by the afflictions that he lets befall good men 
here in this world, to refine them, to male them more par- 
takers of his own holiness, and consequently of fuller glo- 
ry, greater and higher measures of glory, is this any 
ground of taking up diminishing thoughts concerning his 
goodness? Yea, I might add, 

It is that which his very relation doth oblige him to, even 
as he is our Father: your heavenly Father is perfect. For 
what a Father is he to us? or in what sense is he Father 
to his own ? He is the Father of their spirits; so his word 
speaks contradistinguishingly of him to the fathers of our 
flesh. Of the flesh we have other fathers, Heb. xii. 9. 
He is not the Father of our flesh; he is the Creator of it; 
but of our spirits he is the Father. He is the Father of 
them, both upon a natural and supernatural account; as 
they have his natural image, being intelligent and spiritual 
beings like his own; and as his regenerate children have 
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his holy image renewed in them. Now the very relation 
doth oblige him (if he be a Father to us, that is, to our 
spirits) more principally to mind the advantage of our spi- 
rits.. That very relation doth not only admit, but require, 
that he should let us suffer in our flesh, if it may be for 
the advantage of our spirits; and that this outward man 
should be beaten and shattered day by day, even unto pe- 
rishing, if, while this is a doing and suffering, the inward 
man may be renewed day by day. He must take the prin- 
cipal care about that to which he is a Father. Affection 
must follow the relation; the relation is to our spirits, and 
the affection must be, principally, to our spirits. : 

But I shall insist no further on that part. It remains 
only to make somewhat of Use of what hath been said, es- 
pecially touching this divine perfection of the goodness 
of God. And, f , F 

1. Be hereupon encouraged to cherish this apprehension 
concerning God, take heed that nothing ever shake your 
fixed belief and apprehension of this. And whatsoever 
reasonings do arise in your minds at any time, forelay 
this always, let it be always a thing forelaid in you. Yet 
God is good to Israel, as the Psalmist begins that 73rd 
Psalm. Nothing can be of greater importance, either to 
the liveliness and vigour, or even to the very substance 
and being, of religion, than a fixed, stable apprehension 
of the divine goodness: that religion is nothing, the soul 
whereof is not love. If love be not the very soul of your 
religion, your religion is a carcass, an empty nothing. 
But that love may be the soul of it, there must be a con- 
stant appreliension of the loveliness of the object. Labour 
then to have your souls possessed always with a deep and 
fixed apprehension of the divine goodness. Contemplate 
it in every thing that you behold, in every thing that you 
enjoy, yea, even in the lessening and qualifying of those 
evils that you suffer. Go up and down this world with 
hearts full of this thought; ‘the whole earth is full of his 
goodness.” Collect all the instances you can of the good- 
ness of God, and keep by that means such an apprehen- 
sion alive and in vigour concerning him. What a mighty 
spring would this be of cheerful, and joyful, and pleasant 
religion! Let no thought arise, but let it meet with a sea- 
sonable check, if it tend to any diminution of divine 
goodness. And, ‘ ; 

2. Preserve a worshipping, adoring frame of spirit God- 
ward upon this very account, having your hearts full of 
this apprehension and sense ; labour always to be in a pos- 
ture of adoration, apt and ready always to look up, carry- 
ing that as a motto engraven on your hearts, “1 am less 
than the least of all thy mercies.” And again, 

3. Endeavour as much as in you is, accordingly to look 
upon that immediate promanation of the divine goodness, 
his law; that which issues, which proceeds so directly 
from the goodness of God. Esteem it to be what really it 
is, the product and image of the divine goodness. Look 
upon him as absolutely, universally perfect, and consider 
the reasonableness of what is said concerning this law, in 
correspondency thereunto. “ The law of the Lord is per- 
fect,” Psalm xix. '7. And considering this one single per- 
fection of the Divine Being, his goodness, make a pro- 
portionable judgment concerning his law, in reference to 
that; that is, that it is an expression of his good and ac- 
ceptable will: and labour, more and more, to prove that 
by a vital sense, by an experimental relish in your own 
spirits. O1! how good is it to be what he would have me 
to be! what that most perfect rule of his doth require and 
oblige me to be! And, 

4. Accordingly judge concerning the course of his pro- 
vidential dispensations. His law prescribes to us the way 
in which we are to walk; his providences make the way 
in which he walks; labour to apprehend goodness therein 
too, All his ways are mercy and truth. That is, you are 
to judge according to the series of his providences com- 
plexly taken, and as together they do make up one entire 
frame. And so, indeed, we are to make up our judgment 
concerning his law. Not by this or that particular precept, 
for it would be a very hard imposition upon the mind of a 
man, to judge and pronounce concerning the goodness of 
that command to pluck out the right eye, or cut off the 
right hand, or the right foot, abstractly taken, without re- 


ference to the conjunct precepts, and without reference to 
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the end, to which, altogether, they refer. And so, if you 
look upon providence, you are not to pronounce concern- 
ing this or that, separately and apart, considered by itself. 
As you would not make a judgment of the goodness of a 
piece of arras by looking on it folded up, where you can 
only discern.a piece of a leg, or a piece of an arm, it ma 

be, or the limb of a tree, but look upon it unfolded, and 
there see the entire frame of it all at once. So consider the 
providences of God, in reference one to another, and in 
reference to their end in which all things shall finally is- 
sue, and into which they shall result, and you must say as 


the Psalmist doth, “ All the ways of the Lord are mercy j 


and truth.” And as Moses, in that triumphant song of his, 
in the 33nd Deut. where he tells us in the beginning, his 
design was to publish the name of the Lord, that is, to re- 
present the glory of his attributes; “ Because (saith he) I 
will publish the name of the Lord, ascribe ye greatness to 
our God: He is the rock, his work is perfect.” Take all 
together, you will see it will be perfect work at length, 
entire, all of a piece; and that nothing could have been 
spared out of that series and chain of providence that 
compose and make up the whole course. And then, 

_5. Endeavour that your knowledge of God may he prac- 
tical, vital, unitive, and transforming, as touching this very 
thing,.the divine goodness. O! how much to be lamented 
is it, that we should have such a notion of God in our 
minds to no purpose! the notion of so great a thing, a Be- 
ing absolutely perfect and infinite, even in this perfection, 
goodness itself, immense goodness, lying in our minds, 
idle, dead, useless, and in vain; so that our hearts are in 
reference hereunto but a mere vasa tabula; there is a no- 
tion in our minds, but nothing correspondent impressed 
upon our hearts. Such an apprehension of God as this, if 
it were vital, lively, and operative, would transform us, 
make us aim continually to be such as he is, which I shall 
further press by and by. It would powerfully attract and 
draw us into union with him. What! shall I live at a 
distance from the Fountain of all goodness, immense good- 
ness, goodness itself, love itself? God is love. He that be- 
lieves the love of God, is hereupon drawn to dwell in God 
as he is love, considered under that notion, and so to have 
God to dwell in him: as the apostle expresseth it, 1 John 
iv. 16. What mighty influence would this have upon our 
whole course, if we did go with lively, operative appre- 
hensions up and down the world of the divine goodness! 
How should we disburden our souls of care! With what 
cheerfulness should we serve him! How little doubt should 
we have concerning the issue of things! of that glorious 
reward which a course of obedience, service, and fidelity 
to him, a little will be followed with at last. But that our 
imowledge of God, as to so great a thing as this, should be 
like no knowledge, as if we knew nothing, or as if we 
thought the quite contrary concerning him; methinks, this 
we should look upon as an insufferable thing, as a thing 
not to be endured, and so take up resolutions, dependent 
upon his grace, never to be at rest till our hearts were like 
this apprehension of God, that he is perfect in goodness. 
And hereupon further, 

6. Make sure of your relation to him as your God, as 
your Father; and consider and contemplate his goodness 
with that very design, that you may be indeed stirred up 
io him at coming, without more ado, into that relation. 
We do not much concern ourselves so seriously to inquire 
_ touching the character of a person with whom we are never 
to have to do, with whom we have no concern, nor ever 
expect to haveany. If we hear of any such as an excel- 
lent person, we hear such a thing of him with more indif- 
ferency of mind, “I do not know him, and Iam like never 
to know him; and, be as good and as excellent as he will, 
1 am never like to be the better for him.” But when I re- 
ceive an account of one, as a most excellent person, who 
designs to adopt me at the same time for his son, and 
overtures are made to me for that purpose, I think myself 
highly concerned to inquire into the character of a person 
to whom I am to be related. And so should we consider 
the characters that we meet with of God; for we must 
either have him as our Father, or we must be children of 
a worse father or of the worst of fathers. Therefore, this 
should be hearkened unto, your heavenly Father is perfect, 
perfectly good, perfect in goodness, upon this account, that 
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overtures are made to me in order to my becoming one of 
his children : I am to come into his family; ihis is the 
thing that is proposed to me. And should not I labour to 
know what a one he is, and to contemplate the representa- 
tion that is made to me of him, upon this account ? And, 

7. Consider with highest admiration and gratitude, the 
greatness, the privilege, that you are or may be so related. 
As the case is stated, if this be not, there is nothing want- 
ing but your own willing and joyous acceptance of the 
overture, falling in with it, resigning and giving up your- 
selves most absolutely and entirely to him; and taking 
his Christ for yours ; with him goes the sonship, that is, 
with the acceptance of his own eternal Son. John i. 12. 
“To as many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God, even to as many as believed in 
his name.” And then, consider the greatness of the privi- 
lege, that you are, or may be, thus related to the Most 
High God as a Father, to the best, most perfect, and most 
excellent of beings, You may have him for your Father, 
and perhaps you have him so already. How great a pri- 
vilege isthis! To have him for your Father isto have all. 
He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son, Rev. xxi. 7. ‘And if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” God is to be your portion and inheritance, that if 
we suffer together with him (which is but a trifle not to 
be compared with the glory. that is to be revealed) we may 
be also glorified together, Rom. viii. 17, 18. Methinks, 
this should run in our minds every day ; we are either re- 
lated to this blessed One as our Father, or we may be; we 
are invited and called by the Gospel (and it isthe great 
design of this Gospel) into this blessed state. Methinks it 
should run in our minds all the day long, that that glori- 
ous and most excellent One should look down from hea- 
ven upon stich an abject worm as I, and say to me, “ Call 
me Father, take me for thy Father.” A heart that were 
full of the sense of this, would soon grow too big for all 
this world. What a trifle would this world be to thatsoul 
which were full of that sense ; ‘‘ God is become my Father, 
I have a Father in heaven, that doth whatsoever he will 
in heaven and in earth, and there1sno withstanding him.” 
He can do what he will, and he will do nothing but what 
is kind and good to then that willingly consent to come 
into this comfortable relation to him. You see how dis- 
tinguishly such a case is spoken of in the next chapter, 
Matt. vi. in the latter end.. Do not youso and so like the 
gentiles. Do not torture yourselves with cares and 
thoughts, “ what ye shall eat, and what ye shall drink, 
and what you shall put on,” and what shall become of your 
affairs and concerns in the world, and the like: the gen- 
tiles do so; after these things do the gentiles seek; but 
your heavenly Father knows what you need ; you have a 
Father in heaven that knows all your concernments, and 
that minds all of them, with all wisdom, and all the ten- 
derness and kindness imaginable: I would not have you 
be asif you had no Father, to put yourselves into the same 
condition with pagans and outcasts, and those that are 
without God in the world. And then, 

8. Lastly, Imitate God in his imitable perfections, and 
especially in this his goodness. I say, imitate him with 
all the goodness that is possible, in all his perxfections : 
“Be ye perfect, for your heavenly Father is perfect.” So 
I would shut up, bringing the exhortation in the text, and 
inferring reason together. And pray drive it to this one 
particular thing, to which the context draws and claims it, 
that is, unto love; and even unto such love as shall reach 
enemies themselves. You very well know, that God could 
have shown no love at all to any inall this world, but he 
must show it to an enemy: all were in enmity and rebel- 
lion against him. “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” And this world was only possessed with such in- 
habitants, all sunk in carnality and earthliness, and deep 
oblivion of God, and full of anger and displeasure, upon 
being put in mind that there is One that claims a right 
over them, and that would have all their thoughts and their 
love: this they cannot endure ; this carnalized race of 
creatures cannot bear this. ‘For the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God.” And he could never have been kind 
to men but he must be kind to enemies. For all were 
become his enemies, affected liberty, and could not endure 
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the thought that. there should be a power and a Lord to 
prescribe to them. I pray, let us labour to imitate this 
great perfection of the divine goodness, even in this very 
application of it to enemies. ‘This is the beauty and the 
glory of the Christian religion, the thing wherein it ex- 
cels the precepts of the most refined paganism, and of that 
which was higher, (as it was grown,) Judaism itself. 
“You have heard that it was said of old time, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thy enemy ;” (as it is in the 
context ;) ‘but Isay unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you; that you may be the children of 
your Father which isin heaven.” I never expect the Chris- 
tian religion to flourish much in this world, till this appear 
and be exercised as the common temper of Christians. 
They are to be such a sort of men, as that all the world 
may be the better for. If you express never so much of un- 
kindness towards them, if you use them hardly, they will 
bless you, they will pray for you, they will do you all the 
good they can, all the good and kind offices in their pow- 
er. When this spirit comes to be revived among men, it 
will make the Christian religion (as I may say) grassari, 
mightily to prevail and grow upon the world. The world 
must fall before such a sort of men as this. But that it 
will never do while, in this respect, Christians are just 
like other men, as wrathful, as vindictive, as full of rage, 
and as full of revenge, as any body else. Christian reli- 
gion must grow upon the world, by things that will strike 
the sense, that incur the most sensible observation of men. 
Every one can tell and sees it when one is kind to them, 
and when they have good returned for evil. But there are 
two things most directly opposite to this temper, which 
Christians are wont too frequently to overlook, never to 
animadvert upon: the one is, 

(1.) When they let their hearts tumultuate with too 
great fervour and anger against men, upon account of 
their profaneness and irreligiousness; and they think 
themselves warranted so to do: such a one is a wicked 
man, an open, visible enemy against God and Christ, a 
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rebel against heaven. And so they allow themselves to let 
wrath have its vent and liberty towards such men, and 
upon such occasions. It was a great deal of zeal for Christ 
that the disciples discovered, when they would have had 
fire to fall down from heaven to vindicate his cause upon 
those Samaritans that. would not receive him into their 
town. But, saith Christ, “ Ye know not what spirit ye are 
of.” This is quite another thing from that spirit which I 
intend to introduce into the world, and which must breathe 
in, and animate, the religion that I am setting on foot 
among men. The other is, ‘ 

(2.) Their confining their kindness and respects to men 
of such and such a character, to this or that party. It is 
a temper more grossly remote, more vastly different from 
what is enjoined upon us here; and the thing that our Sa- 
viour animadverts upon in this context, as that wherein 
we do not only not exceed the Pharisees as such, but even 
publicans themselves, ver. 20. We are told, that except 
our righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, we shall in no case enter into the kmgdom 
of God; not even into the initial kingdom. Asif he had 
said, “Ye are not fit for the Christian state, you do not 
come within the confines of Christianity, real Christianity, 
if your righteousness do not exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees. But when men do confine their 
respects and the kindness of their hearts to a party, this is 
not only to outdo the Pharisees, but even publicans and 
sinners, for they do so; if you love and salute them that 
love and salute you, if you are kind to them that are kind 
to you, whatydo you more than others? do not even the 

ublicans and sinners the same? But “be ye perfect,”— 
that is the contexture of this discourse,) “even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

And-so Ihave done with what I designed upon this 
subject, of the divine perfections or attributes: the next 
we come in course to, will be that of the divine decrees 
and purposes of God; and more especially eoncerning 
men, and with reference to them. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 


THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


IN TWO PARTS. 





PART IL. 


4 CONTAINING 


I. THE DECREES, OR COUNSELS OF GOD, IN EIGHT LECTURES, ON EPHES, I. 11. 
i. GOD’S WORK OF CREATION IN SEVEN LECTURES, ON HEB. XI. 3. 
Ill. GOD’S CREATION OF MAN, IN FIVE LECTURES, ON GEN. I. 27. 


IV. THE FALL OF THE FIRST MAN, AND THE FALLEN STATE OF MAN, WITH THE DEATH AND MISERY CONSEQUENT 
ON EACH OF THEM, IN FOURTEEN LECTURES, ON ROMANS V. 12. 


Vv. THE JUSTICE AND RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD VINDICATED, AS TO ALL MEN’S COMING INTO THE WORLD WITH 
DEPRAVED NATURES, IN EIGHT LECTURES, ON PSALM LI. 4, 5. 


VI. THE “GENERAL AND SPECIAL GRACE OF GOD, IN ORDER TO THE RECOVERY OF APOSTATE SOULS, IN THREE 


LECTURES, ON LUKE Ir. 14. 





LECTURE I* 


EPHESIANS I. 11. 


IN WHOM ALSO WE HAVE OBTAINED AN INHERITANCE, BEING PREDESTINATED ACCORDING TO THE PURPOSE OF HIM WHO WORKETH 
ALL THINGS AFTER THE COUNSEL OF HIS OWN WILL. 


Havine discoursed to you, what I thought requisite, 
concerning the -attributes and perfections of the Divine 
Being, we now come, according to the order of discourse, 
to speak to you of the Divine DecrrEs. IJ choose to call 
them by that name, because, by divines, they are usually 
so called; though according to the more ordinary use of 
that word in Scripture, it more frequently signifies public 
laws or edicts, whether human or divine, than private and 
secret purposes. And so in common speech too, and other 
writings, nothing is more usual than to call the constitu- 
tions of states and princes, decreta. But however the word 
being so explained, to signify a secret purpose, antecedent 
to any manifestation, it may then fitly enough be so used; 
and in that sense it is generally understood by divines, 
treating on the head of religion. 

And upon this subject, my design is not to speak to 
every thing that is disputed in the schools about it; but 
only what may be requisite and sufficient unto the com- 
mon faith and practice of Christians. Nor shall I need 
to lay down any other doctrine, than the very words of the 
text, that—God “‘ worketh all things, according to the 
counsel of his own will,”—wherein you do see, there are 
several particulars to be considered. There is, 

1, The final term of all God’s works, that wherein they 
do directly terminate, All things. 

2. There is his workings itself, tending towards that 
term, he worketh all things. 

* Preached December 25th, 1691. 


_but the acts of his will. 


3. There is his purpose and volition of all that he 
worketh, called his will. And 

4, There is the supreme measure of all those volitions 
or acts of his will, and so of his subsequent actions, and 
that of his counsel. He worketh all things according to 
the counsel of his own will. 

I shall speak briefly to each of these, but most largely to 
that which is our most proper subject, with reference to 
the purpose for which we have chosen to insist upon these 
words, that is, the will of God; not merely the faculty 
But we shall briefly go over th: 
several particulars already mentioned. 

1. For the things wherein the acts willed by him do 
finally terminate, which we are told are all things, and 
that universality may be understood two ways, either rela- 
tively, in reference to those works that do terminate in 
these things; as if he said, all things that he works, he 
works according to the counsel of his will. Or else, also, 
it may be understood absolutely and simply, there heing 
simply nothing at all unto which his agency, one way or 
other, extends not; though not to every thing in the same 
way; as there will be occasion to show hereafter. 

2. For his working that terminates in these things, that 
is, in all things; it is emphatically expressed in the text: 
the word is evepyovyros, in-acting, or in-working all things. 
It shows the peculiar kind of the divine agency, such as no- 
thing can exclude, and nothing can disappoint. And then, 
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3. There is his will itself, which must be looked upon 
as the immediate source of all these operations of his. 
And that we shall consider, not only as it is the measure 
of all his actions, but as it is self-measured by that counsel, 
that lies in his eternal and all-comprehending mind, which 
is the fourth particular in order that we have briefly to 
consider. And touching that, 

4, We must know that it cannot be understood in the 
same sense with God, and with men, as indeed nothing 
can that comes under the same name with him and with 
us; for nothing can be absolutely common between God 
and the creature, or have precisely the same common 
notion ; there cannot but be infinite difference, always, be- 
tween whatsoever is finite, and that which is infinite. 
Counsel with men imports imperfection; it signifies that 
we have not suddenly a perspection of the reason and ap- 
titudes of things, what it is fit for us to resolve, and not 
to resolve; and do, or not todo. And thereupon, we deli- 
berate, and arrive more slowly and by degrees from a more 
indistinct perception of the reason of things, to a clearer 
and more distinct perception of them. With God, it can- 
not be so, before whose all-seeing eye, all things lie in 
their aptitudes and correspondencies at one view ; so as he 
doth not see things because they are connected with one 
another, so as to proceed from the knowledge of things that 
are more clear, to the knowledge of things that are more 
obscure; all things being equally clear and equally present, 
to his eye and to his view. But by way of analogy, that 
which is effected by counsel among men in the way of 
consultation, debate of things with themselves, continued 
discourse, reasonings and arguings of matters in their own 
minds to and fro, that, which with men hereupon is called 
judgment, counsel, hath the same name given it with him 
also. Not that it signifies the same, but that most perfect 
judgment of things, which is indeed the highest and most 
exquisite wisdom, which he hath eternally and all at once, 
when we do arrive to the like by steps. And so accord- 
ing to that perfect perception that he hath of the reason of 
things, and their aptitudes and correspondencies to one 
another, and to his creatures, and to him, so accordingly he 
wills, and accordingly he doth. 

And this counsel of his, it may be taken two ways, ei- 
ther, Ist, As it is internal, lying only in his own mind: or 
else, 2nd, As it hath an after-manifestation, as many of 
those things which lay from eternity, and through many 
successions of ages of time, secret in his own mind have, 
and do come to be revealed and made manifest more or 
less, and in such degrees as to him hath seemed fit. In that 
latter sense, counsel is taken frequently in Scripture even 
when it is spoken of God as these phrases do plainly signi- 
fy: “If they had stood in my counsel. They despised all 
my counsel, and set at nought my reproofs. I have de- 
clared to you the whole counsel of God,” Jer. xxiii. 22. 
Prov. i. 30. Acts xx. 27. 

But here, it must be understood to signify counsel as it 
is secret, as lying in his own eternal mind, and as it is, 
thereupon, the measure of all the purposes of his will, and 
of all he subsequently doth, and hath done, in the creation 
and continual government of this world. In that latter 
sense, counsel is, even among men, correspondently in that 
acceptation of it with God, put for certain, established laws, 
and constitutions, and even as decrees are. Thus, with 
the Romans, many constitutions of theirs are known to go 
under the name of senatus consulta, that is, things consulted 
of, and agreed upon, by the governing power among them. 
But this is not the sense that it is to be taken in here, for 
notwithstanding much of the counsel of God be manifest- 
ed, we are to consider it now as antecedent to any such 
manifestations: and thereupon, to return to that which is 
our more principal subject, his will, according to such coun- 
sel, ‘‘ He works all things after the counsel of his own 
will;” according to that counsel which doth (as it were) 
guide and measure all the determinations and purposes of 
his just and holy will. We are not to understand, that 
the divine will here signifies the faculty of will, abstract- 
ly and precisely, but as comprehending the acts, the vo- 
lition, the determinations and purposes of the divine will, 
that which is commonly meant by the word decrees. And 
so, concerning the will of God and the purposes thereof, I 
shall first give you some distinctions, and then, secondly, 
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lay down what I conceive necessary to be said concerning 
this subject in certain propositions. at ' 

First, There are sundry distinctions of the divine will, 
which it may be fit to take some notice of: and some of 
them will be of great use to us. : . 

1. There are, who distinguish the will of God into ante- 
cedent and consequent. But I know no ground for that 
distinction, there being no first or last with him, or former 
or latter, as we shall have occasion further to show. . 

2. Again, some distinguish it into absolute and condi- 
tional ; but certainly, it is over-bold to feign any such dis- 
tinction as that, of the divine will, properly so called: it 
is indeed agreed on all hands that there are conditions of 
the things willed, but there can be none of the will itself 
concerning those things; the faculty and act of the will 
not being distinguishable in God, as they are in us; for 
he is a pure act: and to suppose there can be a condition 
of the will itself in God, is to suppose a conditional Deity, 
and so, consequently, a contingent one, and so, conse- 
quently, none at all. - : 

3. Again, some do more truly distinguish the divine 
will into that which is bene placite, and that which is szgnv. 
And for the former member of that distinction, it is most 
unexceptionable and scriptural: good pleasure, and the 
good pleasure of his will, we read of again and again in this 
very context, as well as many times besides in Scripture. 
But for the othergnember of the description, it is too ob- 
scure for common use; and will require more explication 
than is proper for this place. 

4. It is again,distinguishable into his objective and active 
will, or his will objectively taken and actively taken, so 
the thing willed is often called the will of God: as when 
we pray, “Thy will be done,” that is, the thing that thou 
hast willed. And so that of the apostle, in the Acts, ‘‘ The 
will of the Lord be done;” and that of our Saviour, ‘‘he 
that doeth the will of my Father,” and the like. This is 
the will of God taken objectively, or for the thing willed. 
But then, it is taken also actively, as it signifies his voli- 
tion itself, the purpose and determination of his will; and 
so it must be taken here. 

5. It is again distinguishable into secret and revealed; 
a very useful and necessary distinction. His will, as it 
lies concealed within himself, and the same will, in many 
things made at length known and extant to the world, sub- 


jected to the common notice of men; that is, in such 


anes as it concerns them to know and be acquainted 
with. 

6. Others distinguish it into decretive and legislative, 
which is a very proper distinction too, if we take decretive 
in the fore-explained sense ; otherwise, it falls in with the 
legislative, and is the same thing. 

7. Others distinguish it into the will of purpose and the 
will of precept, which is a true distinction too. Only, that 
latter member is not extensive enough ; for there are many 
things which, in the compass of God’s revealed will, are 
necessary for us to know, and even within the compass of 
his legislative will, besides bare precept ; but not in all re- 
spects. His will concerns what he will do himself, and it 
also concerns what he will have us to do. But it is his 
will concerning his own actions, concerning his own works, 
of which the text speaks: ‘He worketh all things,” that 
is his own works, “after the counsel of his own will.” 
And as it doth concern his own works it may concern 
them diversely: that is, either such works of his as he de- 
signs to do immediately, and apart from us, or such works 
of his as have reference to work of ours, wherein he is to 
work with us, or wherein he is to work (as in some in- 
stances) after us; that is, in those great instances of re- 
warding and punishing. These works of his come after 
ours, though the will of them is eternal before. Again, 

8. His will is to be distinguished into effective and per- 
missive: his will to effect whatsoever he thinks fit for him 
to effect; and his will to permit whatsoever he thinks fit 
to permit, or not to hinder, while what he so wills, or de- 
termines so to permit, he intends also to regulate, and not 
to behold as an idle unconcerned spectator, but to dispose 
all those permissa unto wise and great ends of his own. 

These useful distinctions (as there are divers of them) 
being given, I shall now proceed, : 

Secondly, To lay down, in divers propositions, what is 


Lect. I. 


requisite for us to understand and believe, concerning this 


matter, of God’s purpose, by his counsel, in reference to the 
works among his creatures, and some of 


things which he 
these propositions will be more general, and fundamental 
unto some others, which shall be (God willing) more par- 
ticular. But for the more general propositions you may 
take such as these: ‘ 

1. That all the purposes of the divine will are co-eter- 
nal. There can be no such thing-as a new will in God; 
for there is nothing in God, that is not God; and nothing 
of God can begin de novo: for that were to suppose a new 
Deity. And hereupon, there can be no place for dispute 


about the priority or posteriority of this or that purpose of 


God; they must be all simultaneous, all at once, in one 
and the same eternal view, according to that clear, and dis- 
tinct, and all-comprehending prospect that he hath of all 
things, eternally before his eyes. And though it be true, 
indeed, that we are constrained to conceive of things, 
(because we cannot conceive them all at once as he doth, ) 
by first and ‘second, former and latter, and to consider of 
a natural priority and posteriority, where there is no such 
thing in real existence ; I say, though we are constrained 
so te do, (which is a thing owing to the imperfection of 
our minds,) yet, we must take heed of building upon our 
own foundation schemes and models of the divine decrees, 
as a great many have perplexed themselves in doing; and 
wherein we can determine nothing, but with the greatest 
uncertainty imaginable, nor, indeed, without too great pre- 
sumption, bringing down the Deity to our human mea- 
sures and models, and forms of conception. Again, 

2. We must take this proposition concerning the will 
and purposes of God, that they do always connect toge- 
ther means and ends: that is, supposing he hath willed 
and determined such an end, we must, accordingly, sup- 
pose he hath determined with himself the way or means, 
by which he will bring that end about; supposing it to be 
a thing to be done immediately: as those things are to be 
done, and in the same way wherein they are to be brought 
about, in the same way we must understand he hath deter- 
mined to bring them about. As when he did intend to 
preserve David at Keilah, he did also determine he should 
not stay there, knowing that if he did, the inhabitants 
would have given him up to Saul, as you may read it was 
determined, upon David’s inquiry, 1Sam. xxiii. So when 
he determined to save the life of Paul, and all his com- 
panions and fellow-passengers in the ship, where they 
were in so much jeopardy and danger, he did also deter- 
mine that the mariners should not go away; for the apos- 
tle saith expressly, “If these go away we cannot be saved,” 
after he had expressly, from God, told them, that not a 
hair of any of their heads should fall to the ground. And 
therefore, we are not to suppose that he doth determine 
an end to be brought about by means, but he doth 
also determine and ascertain the means by which it shall 
be brought about: so that if he intend any of us to live 
to such a term of time, he never intends that, and intends 
at the same time to let us, several years before, starve our- 
selves; poison or stab ourselves. But determining the end, 
he also determines those means by which he intends to 
bring about that end: he intends to bring it about in such 
a way; that is, in a mediate way. : 

3. The purposes of God and his foreknowledge are in 
some sort commensurate: taking foreknowledge in the 
proper sense, foreknowledge doth refer to futurity, as 
knowledge, more abstractly taken, doth to all beings actual 
and possible: al] possibilities come within the compass of 
divine knowledge; but of his foreknowledge, only futuri- 
ties, or what shall be. And as to these, his purpose and 
foreknowledge are some way commensurate, that is, what- 
soever he foreknows shall be, he either purposeth to effect, 
or he purposeth not to hinder it. And again, 

4. Whatsoever God doth actually bring to pass, that we 
may conclude he did purpose to bring to pass. Whatso- 
ever he doth, he did purpose to do; for he doth nothing 
against his will, or without his will: and he can have no 
new will, as was told you before, and as it is plain in it- 
self. Therefore, whatsoever he actually doth, he did always 
eternally purpose to do. f j 

5. Whatsoever he actually permits, he did never pur- 
pose to hinder. There must bea correspondency between 
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his purpose as to permissa, things that ate permitted by 
him, and the things permitted, as there is with reference to 
effecta ; between his purpose, and the thing that he effects. 
Again, further, 

6. Whatsoever God might, righteously and consistently 
with all the other attributes and perfections of his being, 
effect and do, or permit and suffer, that he might right- 
eously resolve and purpose to do, and resolve and purpose 
to permit and notto hinder. Whatsoever it is that is con- 
sistent with his wisdom, holiness, and goodness, actually 
to do, it is equally consistent with his wisdom, and with 
his righteousness, and with his goodness, to purpose to do, 
even from eternity. And whatsoever was consistent with 
his wisdom, and righteousness, and goodness to permit it 
and not to hinder, it is equally consistent with his wisdom, 
righteousness, and goodness, to purpose not to hinder it; 
and so, to have a permissive decree concerning it, if he 
Saw meet and fit to do it. And, 

7. Whatsoever, in respect to God’s actions and purposes, 
would imply any thing of imperfection, we must sever and 
remove from him; whatsoever would imply perfection, we 
must assert and ascribe to him. MHereupon, if it would be 
a plain, manifest imperfection to act incogitantly, unad- 
visedly, or to do unintended things, as it were casually 
and at random, without a foregoing intention or purpose ; 
if that, I say, would be an imperfection, we ought most 
carefully to sever it from God, and never think it possible 
for him to act so; that is, incogitantly, unadvisedly, with- 
out any foregoing intention or purpose; and if it be a per- 
fection, to act according to wisdom, and counsel, and judg- 
ment, and steady purpose, we must by all means assert it 
concerning God, and ascribe it to him in reference to all 
his purposes and actions. 

These are general propositions that do lay some foun- 
dation for more particular ones, which aretofollow. And 
herein, though it is very true that God hath his purposes 
and decrees concerning all things: ‘“‘ He worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his own will,” yet, we shall 
more especially consider his purposes concerning men. 
You know that must be our business: and therein too, 
though he hath purposes and decrees concerning all the 
actions of men, whether personally considered, or consider- 
ed as inembers of a community, lesser or larger, civil or 
ecclesiastical, concerning churches, concerning states and 
kingdoms, their successions, their rises, their continuance, 
their periods; though he have, I say, purposes concerning 
all these, and all within the compass of the text, “He 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” yet, 
I shall chiefly keep my discourse to those purposes that 
concern our spiritual and eternal state. And so shall lay 
down briefly the other and particular propositions. As, 

1. That God did, undoubtedly, purpose to make such a 
world as this, for we find he hath made it; and he doth 
nothing that he did not purpose to do. 

2. He did purpose to make such a creature as man, and 
place him here; for we also find, so he hath done. 

3. He did purpose to create man in an innocent state, and 
proportionably good and happy unto the innocency and pu- 
rity in which he did createhim. For his word tells us, that 
he did create him so. He ‘made man upright.” And it gives 
us an.account of the circumstances of his condition when he 
made him, though briefly, yet as far as was necessary. And, 

4, He did not purpose to confirm him at first in that 
good state wherein he made him, so as to make it impos- 
sible for him to fall; for we find he did fall, and is na 
lapsed state: therefore, it was purposed that his fall should 
not be prevented, that it should not be hindered; though 
none doubt, but that he that made man could have made 
him as well impeccable, without any possibility of sinning, 
as he did make him sinless at present, without any thing 
of depravedness by sin. 

5. It is evident, God did not purpose to leave fallen 
man to perish universally in his apostate, fallen state: for 
we hear of, and know, the methods and appointed means 
for the recovery and salvation of fallen creatures, of fallen 
men, which are offered to our view in the word of God. 

6. He did decree or purpose to send his own Son to be 
a Redeemer and Saviour unto lost and perishing creatures, 
to be born, to live in this world, to die in pursuance of 
that reconciling design, and to overcome death; and in his 
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resurrection and conquest over death, to erect a kingdom 
into which he would collect, as the voluntary subjects of 
it, all those that should resign and yield selves to him, 
put themselves under his governing power, and submit 
themselves to his saving mercy, at once. And the sub- 
stance of this we have given us as the matter of a divine 
decree, in that Psalm ii. 7. “I will declare the decree. 
The Lord hath said unto me, Thon art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” Very true it is, that that is not di- 
rectly meant of the nativity of our Lord: we find the 
apostle expounds it otherwise, (Acts xiii. 33.) ““ We declare 
to you glad tidings, how that the promise which was made 
to our fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their 
children, in that he hath raised up Jesus again; as it is 
also written in the 2d Psalm,” (the most express quotation 
in the New Testament out of the Old,) ‘‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee: and as concerning that he 
raised him from the dead now no more to return to corrup- 
tion, he said on this wise, I will give you the sure mercies 
of David.” It was in pursuance of a divine, eternal pur- 
pose and decree, that this was said, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee:” that is, when he raised 
him from the dead, when he begot him again out of the 
grave, and by that glorious regeneration, he did then put 
upon him that high and excellent title, (that was funda- 
mental to the other glorious one that did ensue thereupon, ) 
“ The first-begotten from the dead: the Prince of the kings 
of the earth,” Rev. i. 5. But yet, though that be not the 
thing directly there spoken of, as the matter of the divine 
decree, God’s first bringing him into this world, yet, that 
being the matter of a divine decree, (to wit,) his dying, and 
his conquering death, and being begotten (as it were) a 
second time, or I may say a third time, out of the grave, 
out of the womb, as his goings forth from eternity in re- 
spect of his Deity, and as he was, as man, at first brought 
out of the womb of the virgin, yet, even that earlier partu- 
rition must be supposed: here to have been the matter of 
a divine purpose and decree too. And so other scriptures 
do speak of the whole complex of this matter, as falling 
under a divine purpose. ‘‘ That he verily was foreordain- 
ed,” (as Acts ii. 23.—1 Pet. i. 20. and onwards,) foreordain- 
ed to every thing he did, and foreordained to every thing 
he suffered, in pursuance of that great saving design and 
errand upon which it was determined he should come into 
this world. And this is that which the context here doth 
more specially Jead us to insist upon. For when the 
apostle speaks of God doing all things according to the 
counsel of his own will, he tells us more distinctly what 
that counsel of his will did concern, and that is in the 
foregoing verse: “ T’hat, in the dispensation of the fulness 
of time, he might gather together-in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are in earth, 
even in him.” This was the great thing that lay, as the 
substratum in the divine counsel, to collect and gather all 
things in Christ, to constitute him as supreme and univer- 
sal Head to this creation. And whereas, all things were 
shattered and broken in the apostacy, there was now to be 
a recapitulation, and gathering all things under one head 
again, as you see in the close of the chapter. ‘‘ And hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over all things to the church, which is his body, the fulness 
of him that filleth allin all.” And this, that was primarily 
here designed in this context, is that which God hath done 
according to the counsel of his will. ‘He doth all things 
after the counsel of hisown will;” but this peculiarly, the 
sending of his Son into this world, and the establishing of 
him as the Prince of those reduced from the state of 
apostacy. As the great destroyer of souls was the prince 
of the apostacy, the head of the apostate world, upon 
which account he is called “the god of this world,” (2 
Cor. iv. 4.) and “the spirit that worketh in the children of 
disobedience,” so was our blessed Lord to be the head of 
that community that should be collected and gathered out 
of this world. And this was the great mystery of his 
will, which he purposed in himself, as the foregoing con- 
text is, ‘In the dispensation of the fulness of time” (by 
the Christian economy, that is the word there used for 
dispensation) to collect and gather all under this one 
glorious head, to recover a people, and raise up a glorious 
structure, a church, out of a ruining and perishing world, 
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by the Son and eternal God, who was made, in pursuance 
of this design, the universal Head, also Head over all 
things, but with special reference to his church. And so 
was this the matter of divine pleasure; to do this thing 
in the fulness of time, according as we find in Gal. iv. 4. 
“Tn the fulness of time, God sent his Son, born of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that are 
under the law: that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 
And as this is the most undoubted matter of divine pur- 
pose and decree, so it ought to be the matter of the highest 
joy and rejoicing; greater than can be expressed by an 
annual solemnity; such as should run through our lives, 
and be the matter of every day’s rejoicing with us, ac- 
cording to what the first report of this glorious work was, 
when the womb of divine counsel did teem, and bring 
forth this glorious birth; when he brought forth the first- 
begotten into the world, he saith, “ Let all the angels of 
God worship him:” and they did publish the joyful pro- 
clamation of it from heaven, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace good will towards men :” the greatest 
indication of divine good will, and the most significant 
that ever was known, or ever could be thought, that is, 
that when men had-severed themselves from God, cut 
themselves off from him; and the world was sunk into a 
universal oblivion of him, destitute of all inclination to- 
wards him, and allinterest in him, unapt fo make any in- 
quiries after him, or to say, “ Where is our God, our 
Maker?” that they should be so surprisingly told of Em- 
manual, God with us: that God should so strangely de- 
scend, put o& man, be manifested in the flesh, there was 
the greatest mystery of godliness, that ought to fill heaven 
and earth with joy and with wonder. For when something 
like this was apprehended, but upon mistake, in what 
transports were these pagans! “ The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men,” Acts xiv. 11. And presently 
they offer at sacrificing. What matter of joy and wonder 
then, that the glorious, eternal Son of God, should make 


that descent, that kind descent, into this world of ours! 


Because we were partakers of flesh and blood, he himself 
likewise takes part with us of the same: (Heb. ii. 14.) 
and because we dwelt in fleshly tabernacles, he himself 
resolved to erect a tabernacle like one of ours: ‘“ The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” (John i. 14.) 
did tabernacle among us in the expression: this being, as 
it were, his very sense in this vouchsafement and under- 
taking: “There is a company of poor creatures that dwell 
in flesh, or buried in it, rather than do dwell in it, and 
their flesh is more their grave than their mansion; well! 
because they are partakers of flesh and blood, and have 
tabernacles made of flesh, ‘I will go and set my tabernacle 
by theirs: they dwell in fleshly tenis, and I will go and 
dwell in such a tent among them.” The Son of God was 
made flesh, did dwell and tabernacle among us 1n such 
flesh as we inhabit, excepting the impurity and sinfulness 
of it. O! what matter of glory and exultation is this! 
How full of triumph should it fill the souls of men, that 
such a hope should arise to them, even as a resurrection 
from the dead! Now we see that God’s kindness towards 
the children of men, is not shut up in everlasting oblivion ; 
it is not suspended from any further exercise for ever; 
what a glorious instance of it is here! 

But as this is matter‘of highest joy, it ought to be matter 
of purest joy too, And there is not a little caution requi- 
site in this case. ‘The numerous appearance here this day 
signifies to me, that there is a great propension to keep on 
foot an annual solemnity upon this account: and as this is 
expressive of a disposition to rejoice, or to somewhat of 
rejoicing, I pray take these cautions in reference to it,— 
that it be not ignorant rejoicing, that it be not carnal re- 
joicing, and above all, that it be not wicked rejoicing, more 
grossly and more sensually wicked. , 

(1.) Let it not be ignorant rejoicing. Rejoice we may, 
and must, in such a thing, that according to divine pur- 
pose and decree, Christ came into the world, and the Son 
of God became man, that he might becomea sacrifice, and 
that thereupon he might become a glorious King. To re- 
joice in this abstractly, that Christ was once born into this 
world, without understanding or ever desiring to under- 
stand what he was thus born for, what was the end of this 
manifestation and appearance of him in human flesh; this 
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doth unbecome men, and much more doth it unbecome 
Christians, it being to rejoice for they know not what. For 
what is it to us, if we abstract from the ends of the inear- 
nation of the Son of God ¥ if we subject not to the proper 
ends of it? What is it to us that Christ lived here on earth, 
somewhat above sixteen hundred years ago, and to rejoice 
in that he did so, without considering and understanding 
what it was for, upon what account it was, and with what 
design ? This, [ say, is but the joy of a fool: to rejoice in 
that, the true reason whereof our own gross and voluntary 
ignorance hides from us; to rejoice when we hear that he 
came as a Saviour, without considering what he was to 
save us from, (though we are told at the same time,) when 
we hear of his being called Emmanuel, God with us, of 
his being called Jesus, (Matt. i. latter end,) because he 
should save his people from their sins; to rejoice in Christ, 
even as an incarnate Saviour, without any thoughts of this, 
that I am to be saved by him, from that which made the 
distance, and continues the distance, between. God and 
me; Iam to be saved by him from the impurities of my 
own heart and nature; I am to be saved by him from the 
vile carnality that hath depressed and sunk my soul, so as 
never to mind God, never to desire after him, never to de- 
light in him, to have inclinations to pray to him: I say, to 
rejoice ignorantly in these respecis, is to rejoice presump- 
tuously, for we know not what; and over-confidently, 
against the direction and instruction given to us in that 
second Psalm. Because God hath declared the decree 
concerning him, “ Thou art my Son,” and hath set him as 
his King upon his holy hill of Zion; and hath resolved to 
subdue the nations under him, and give him the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the carth for 
his possession, therefore to serve this mighty King with 
fear, and rejoice before him with trembling, that is the in- 
struction that is given us. There is a pure and holy Deity 
hath become incarnate, the Son of God became, here, a 
God among us, with-that resolution, not to bear with the 
wickedness of the world, and let men run onin their old 
and wonted course; but to revive God’s memorial and 
the awe and fear of him in the hearts of men; and not to 
let men live prayerless lives, as they did, and without God 
in the world, as they did; here was his great design. But 
now to rejoice in Christ’s having been born into the world, 
without ever considering the design of it; this is not only 
mean-and brutish, but insolent and presumptuous, to re- 
joice in the thoughts of so sacred and great a thing as this, 
without having hearts touched and impressed with the 
apprehension of the pure and holy end of it. And, - 

2.) Take heed of rejoicing carnally, with such a kind of 
joy as shall be exclusive of, or that shall exclude, that spi- 
ritual sense we ought to have of so high and mighty an 
undertaking and intendment as this. How vain and how 
grossly incongruous and absurd is it to say, that because 
the Son of God came into this world upon such a design 
as you have heard, “ Therefore, let us eat and drink and 
be merry ; therefore, let us pamper and adorn this flesh ;” 
forgetting that it isinhabited (even this mortal flesh) by an 
immortak spirit; and forgetting that even this flesh of ours 
is claimed and challenged to be a temple for the Holy 
Ghost, and therein made conformed to the flesh of Christ, 
which is itself such a Temple, and the model according to 
which all Christian temples, that is, a temple in a temple, 
in every Christian, ought tobe formed. “ Know ye not,” 
saith the apostle, “ that your bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost ?” (1 Cor. vi. 19.) and they are to be indulged 
and cared for accordingly. Christ speaks it of his own 
body, “‘ Destroy fhis temple, and I will raise it up in three 
days!” As he was, even in his human nature, and in his 
body, a Temple of the living God, so is every Christian to 
be; and therefore are these bodies of ours to be eared for 
in subserviency to this design. This body of mine, it is to 
be the living, animated temple of the Divine, Living Spirit. 
And what! is it then to be indulged, to be pampered, to 
be adorned with a fine dress, and is this all that I am to 
design concerning it? I am to design in it conformity to 
the great Original Temple, the Son of God. But to re- 
joice with such a sort of festivity as is only grateful to 
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carnal and fleshly inclination, without any thought of be- 
ing recovered and brought back to God by this Christ, of 
having my soul refined, and body and soul made meet to 
glorify the great God whose they both are; to joy without 
any thought of this, (I say,) looks more like a pagan than 
aChristian; and is much more suitable to the paganish 
than the Christian state. It ought to be considered, Christ 
took our flesh to make us partakers of his Spirit; he took 
our nature to make us partakers of his divine nature, 
escaping the corruptions that are in this world through 
lust; and to please ourselves in the thoughts of Christ 
having been born, without any thought of this, is such a 
carnality as affronts the very pretence that-we make of re- 
joicing in the thoughts of it, that the Son of God did de- 
scend and come down to associate himself, and dwell 
among the sons of men in this world, and to suffer for 
them, and so to prepare them to dwell with God in the 
other world. : 

_ @.) But lastly, Take heed of such a kind of rejoicing as 
is more grossly and sensually wicked, even in itself and in 
its own nature: that is, to make the season when we, un- 
certainly, apprehend Christ to have been born into this 
world, the season of letting loose to all manner of loose- 
ness and debauchery, in direct contradiction to, and defi- 
ance of, the design of his coming: that is, when we know 
the Son of God was manifest to take away sin, and to de- 
stroy the works of the devil, as the expressions are, (1 
John iti. 5, 8.) that we should make it our business to 
indulge and fulfil those very lusts which he came to 
destroy and dissolve, and make cease out of the world: 
what an affront is this to him whose memorial we pretend 
to celebrate! That isto make that which we imagine to be 
the day of his birth, to be the day of his most ignominious 
death, by crucifying afresh to ourselves the Son of God, 
and putting him to openshame; as if we would proclaim 
to the world that the design of the Son of God’s descent 
into it, was to give men the liberty of being safely wicked, 
that they might throw off all restraint, and without any 
fear or dread of what should follow, abandon themselves 
to all manner of wickedness, to fulfil the impure lusts of a 
corrupt, depraved nature, till sin, being finished, should 
end in eternal death: and so make the Christian religion 
an inconsistency with itself, and torepresent the matter, as 
if Christ came into the world, not to make men Christians, 
but to exempt them from being so; and not to destroy sin 
out of the world, but to exclude and shut out Christianity. 
As if he came into the world that there might never be any 
such thing as Christianity in it, that he might bring it 
about, that men might, with safety and impunity, live in 
the highest rebellion against the very laws of that Christ 
by whom they pretend to expect salvation. 

But this is one great thing which we see lies under 
divine purpose and decree, according to the counsel of his 
will, the sending of his Son into the world to be a Re- 
deemer and Saviour of sinners, by living among them, 
dying for them, conquering death, ascending to heaven, 
and erecting that kingdom by which he is to govern the 
redeemed community unto everlasting life. And by how 
much the more apparently this was matter of divine pur- 
pose according to eternal counsel, so much the higher 
and more dreadful wickedness must it needs be, to jn- 
dulge in ourselves such a disposition of spirit, or so to 
shape our course, that both shall lie counter to the divine 
counsels in all this. That is, when Christ did not come 
into the world by accident, but by design and by purpose, 
according to the wisest counsel, and eternal and most 
stable counsel, we should set ourselves, as much as in us 
is, to overturn the whole frame of that divine and eternal 
counsel of heaven: that is, that it shall never take place 
with me, “I will never be subject to him, I will never 
know him, never come into union with him, never resign 
up myself unto him; ! will be mine own still, and live 
still at the utmost distance from God and defiance of him,” 
By how much the more apparent this was the product of 
the divine will according to counsel, so more fearful and 
horrid must be the wickedness that stands in direct oppo- 
sition thereto. 
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Bur now to go on with other particular propositions 
about the decrees of God. 

7. That those terms of life and death for sinners, which 
God hath actually settled and published in his Gospel, 
those we may be sure he did intend and purpose should 
be the terms of life and death unto us. Whatsoever (as 
you have heard inthe general propositions) God actually 
doth, we may be sure he intended and purposed to-do. 
What he doth, he doth willingly when he doth it. No 
force can be put upon him; he never doth any thing 
against his will, and what he once willed he doth always 
will, for there can be with him nonew will. Therefore, 
whereas he hath enacted and published such things as 
these to the world, as the terms of life and death to sinners; 
that whosoever believes shall be saved, but whosoever be- 
lieveth not shall be damned; that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son with that design, that they who believe in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life; that they that believ- 
ed not, are condemned already: they that believe, have 
everlasting life; they that believe not, shallnotsee life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on them: that sinners are to re- 
pent, that their sins may be blotted out; that they that re- 
pent shall not all alike perish; (Luke xiii. 3.) that the things 
that eye hath not seen, that the ear hath not heard, and 
which have not entered the heart of man to conceive, are all 
prepared for them that love God: (1 Cor.ii. 9.) but, they that 
love him not, that love not the Lord Jesus, are so many 
anathema, accursed, till he come; (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) that 
Christ shall be the Author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey him; (Heb. v. 9.) but, that he shall come in fla- 
ming fire to take vengeance on them that know not God, and 
obey not the Gospel of his Son; (2 Thess. i. 8.) these, Isay, 
being the declared terms of life and death to sinners, en- 
acted and actually published to the world as such, these you 
may be sure God did intend and purpose should be such. 
His purpose was eternal, and a decree, as that word was 
expiained. This is out of all question, that such terms of 
life or death to sinners as have been mentioned, are the 
matter of divine, eternaldecree; he did always intend they 
should be so. Whence it is obvious to collect, that he can 
have no contrary decree, no contrary purpose. That is, 
wheresoever his pleasure is published and made known, so 
as to be capable to be understood about these matters, God 
will never deal with men upon other terms. There can be 
no repugnant purpose toany such purpose as this; that is 
to say, that he will save any whether they believe or no, or 
though they finally persist in obstinate infidelity and impe- 
nitency and rebellion against him to the last. Itisnever to 
be supposed, that he will do such a thing without decree- 
ing it, so that he should have ever decreed it against such 
a decree as this. And so, on the other hand, that he will 
ever finally condemn, or hath ever decreed or purposed 
finally to condemn, any that shall believe, that shall re- 
pent, that shall love him above all, and finally subject them- 
selves to his government, whensoever they are brought to 
do so in Christ: therefore, it is vain and unscriptural, 
without foundation any way, for men to emboiden them- 
selves onthe one hand, ‘“‘ Let me be never so wicked, or 
never so careless, I may be saved at last for all that; I do 
not know but God hath decreed to save me.” Or, that any 
should torment themselves on the other hand with afflict- 
ing thoughts, ‘“‘ Let me do what I will, if I never so ear- 
nestly set myself, and seek help from heaven, that I may 
believe, that I may repent, that I may have my heart 
changed, renewed, and brought to love God, and subject 
myself to him in Christ, yet, there may be a decree against 
me, and I may perish for all this.” There is no reason, no 
foundation on the one hand or on the other, for any such 
imagined decree of God, against these plain declared de- 
crees of his; they are (as to what is compendious and 
comprehensive of all) final believers who lie under the 
decree or purpose of salvation; and final infidels who lie 
under the decree or purpose of condemnation. 

So much, in general, is most certainly decreed, that they 
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who believe shall be saved, and they that believe not, shall 
perish. But I further add, Cm 

8. God hath not purposed this in the general, that he 
will save such asare wrought up to a compliance with his 
declared known terms of salvation; but whensoever he 
doth actually enable any to believe and repent, we may 
conclude that he did eternally intend so to do. And who- 
soever he doth actually conserve in a safe state, that is, en- 
ables them continually to believe, (it is enough to instance 
in this one thing, with which the rest are so essentiall 
connected, that they are all implied, if this one be actual- 
ly to be found, and even in the very mention of this one,) 
if he actually enable any-to believe to the saving of their 
souls unto their final salvation, he did always from eterni- 
ty intend so to enable them. And so, he hath not only de- 
creed, or intended certain indefinite and undeterminate 
species to life and salvation, but particular persons, as is 
most evident many ways. ‘ 

(1:) Scripture is most express in it; if you look to the 
foregoing verses, divers of them in this same chapter, you 
will find it. In what a transport, towards the beginning, 
do you find the apostle blessing God. ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed ws with all spiritual blessings, in heavenly places, 
(or things,) in Christ. According as he hath chosen ws in 
him, before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and unblamable before him in love; having predes- 
tinated ws to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ unto 
himself; according to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of theé,glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved.” And in this same IIth verse, 
where the text lies, “‘in whom also we have obtained an 
inheritance, being predestinated, according to the purpose 
of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” And nothing, again, can be plainer; than that 
known and famous text, Rom. viii. 30. ‘‘ Moreover whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified; and whom ke justified, them 
he also glorified.” This is a chain that can never be broken; 
and equally expresseth that in the 2 Thess. ii. 13. where. 
the apostle gives solemn thanks, even for them, that God 
had chosen them unto salvation, through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth. And in that, 1 Pet. i. 2. 
“Elect according to the foreknowledge of God, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus.” These (as it is observable, and was told you be- 
fore, in those more general propositions) do manifestly 
connect means and end together. But they do ascertain 
both, concerning some, and not leave the matter indefinite 
and undetermined, as if he did in the dark make and form 
purposes with himself, without discerning, at the same 
time, who should comply with his pleasure, as to such 
terms of life, and who should not. And besides so express 
scriptures, the matter is, 

(2.) Evident in itself, that whomsoever he doth actually 
enable to comply with such terms of life and salvation, he 
did purpose and decree to enable. For when he doth so, 
when he gives aman faith, when he gives him repentance, 
which are most expressly said to be the gift of God: to 
you it is given to believe and suffer; (Phil. i. 29.) and 
Christ is exalted to be a Prince-and a Saviour, to give re- 
pentance and remission of sins, Acts v. 31. I say, when 
he doth actually give these gifts, doth he give them with 
his will, or against his will? Is it to be supposed, that he 
should give them, and not will to give them? Whatcould 
so impose upon him that he should give what he was 
not willing to give? But, if once he was willing, and if 
then he was willing to give such a gift, he was always 


willing; for there cannot be with him a new will, and 


therefore he was from eternity willing. And again, 

(3.) That matter might be further argued, from what 
Scripture speaketh most expressly too, that as to that great 
and most comprehensive instance of faith in the Son of 
God; whosoever do receive Christ and believe in his 
name, when God enables them so to do, he regenerates 
them; “To as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to as many as be- 
lieved on his name,” John i. 12. And then, it is immedi- 
ately subjoined in the 13th verse, “Who were born not 
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of flesh nor of blood, nor of the will of man, but of God,” 
But if he do regenerate any, he doth it most willingly: 
“Of his own will begat he us, by the word of truth,” 
James i. 18. Agreeablé fo the expression in the text, 
“ He doth all things according to the counsel of his own 
will.” He did with counsel will to regenerate whomsoever 
he regenerates. And, 

(4.) It is altogether unimaginable, that God should do 
a thing so far exceeding all expectation, and even all won- 
der, as the sending of his own Son; he that was the 
brightness of his own glory, and the express image of his 
person, the Heir of all things, by whom he made the worlds; 
to be incarnate, to put on man, and to die upon a tree, so 
ignominiously, a spectacle to angels and men; and to leave 
it an undetermined thing whether any should be the better 
for it, yea, or no; or rather, to leave it certain that none 
ever should be the better for it. For most certain it is, 
that as to those great terms of life and salvation, none can 
ever be the better, if he do not, by his overpowering grace, 
influence minds and hearts, and work them up to a com- 
pliance with those terms, and work and effect them in 
them. The case is vastly different in respect to spiritual 
good, and in reference to the opposite evil; where, as to 
wicked actions, and a continued course of them, or any 
particular act in such and such circumstances, men will 
always determine themselves; they are apt and prone 
enough to do so. If they can, in such circumstances, they 
will do wickedly ; but in reference to any spiritual action 
that is good and holy, and of a saving tendency, there is 
not so much of an indifferency, but a most fixed aversion, 
which nothing but the power of divine grace can conquer 
and overcome. Nothing but the almighty power of grace 
can make an enemy-heart become friendly towards God 
and towards his Christ, can vanquish the malignity of an 
obstinate infidelity, can mollify an obdurate, hard heart, 
and make it dissolve and melt as in repentance it must. 
This is, therefore, altogether an unimaginable thing, that 
God should do what did so far exceed all expectation, 
and even all wonder, as to send his own eternal Son, to 
die upon a cross, and leave it uncertain whether any 
should ever be the better for it, or rather, certain that none 
ever should. And it is again, 

(5.) Very unreasonable to think that the great God 
should have among men no objects of special favour; and 
it were foolish to suppose that it should be a reflection 
upon him to have itso. As it was formerly told you, it 
belongs only to a good governor, and even to the best that 
can be supposed, to deal equally with all, and kindly and 
favourably where he pleaseth. We are to distinguish 
matters of right, and matters of peculiar favour. Matters 
of right will be dispensed and administered with an equal 
hand, matters of special favour according to good pleasure, 
as it is expressed again and again, in the context. And 
plain it is, that there can be no natural right, which any 
creature can claim at the hand of God. Whatsoever be- 
comes matter of right, from him to them, must only be 
by grace, by promise. He cannot be a debtor to his crea- 
ture, till he makes himself so: and the promises by which 
he makes himself so, they ‘are all yea and amen in 
Christ;” (2 Cor. i. 20.) only upon his account, only for 
his sake. Whatsoever there is that comes within the com- 
pass of a promise, for the encouragement of sinners to re- 
turn and come to God, it will all be made good to a tittle 
upon his account that is worthy, all promises being “ yea 
and amen” in him. But whatsoever is above promise, 
more than promise, is all from mere evdoxia, the good plea- 
sure of his goodness. It can be resoived into nothing else, 
turn we the matter in our thoughts never so long. He 
will make good all that was promised to every one to a 
tittle; all unpromised, peculiar favour, that is dispensed 
according to the good pleasure of his goodness; even as 
his promises themselves at first were. And, i 

(6.) Lastly, It is very evident, that as to communica- 
tions of grace and favour, God doth dispense very differ- 
ently ; and therefore, must be understood to intend so to 
do, and to have always intended it. As in the parable of 
the talents, (though parabolical scriptures do not give 
ground of argument as to every thing in them, yet they do 
as to their main scope,) he gives to one ten talents, to an- 
other five, to another one, as he pleaseth ; he dispenseth as 
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he pleaseth, wherein he hath not particularly obliged him- 
self. But further, 

9. If yet he do actually, in a way of common grace, su- 
peradd more, wheresoever he hath given any thing of it, 
upon the due improvement of that, then we may conclude 
he hath always intended so to do; this was his pleasure, 
and his eternal pupoee: If that be actually his rule, “to 
him that hath shall be given,” (you know how hath is to 
be taken here, that hath so as to improve what he hath,) 
he shall still have more; if this be actually the rule and 
measure of his proceedings, it was always his purpose it 
should be so, And so it must be understood to have been 
his purpose, even in them that do finally perish, yet still 
to give them more of gracious communications in the way 
of common grace, upon the improvement of what they had; 
and they perish as not improving what was vouchsafed and 
afforded them, according to the tenor of that rule. They 
do not finally perish, as never having received any thing 
from the hands of God, in a way of grace, that had a ten- 
dency and leadingness in it to their better state, but they 
finally perish as neglecting and resisting such overtures as 
have been made to them. What the case was with the 
old world, before the flood, we must still suppose to be 
the common case among men. “My Spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man,” Gen. vi. 3. It had been striving, 
and it is generally striving more or less; and especially 
where God doth afford the more peculiar manifestations of 
himself, as he did to that people whom he severed from the 
rest of the world, to be more appropriate to him. We 
have many passages that speak of the presence and of the 
operations of the Divine Spirit, among that people. The 
Spirit of the Lord caused them to rest: He gave his Spirit 
to instruct them, Isaiah Ixiii. 14. They rebelled and vexed 
his Holy Spirit: therefore, he turned to be their enemy, 
and fought against then: ver. 10. and that of dying 
Stephen, ‘ Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart and 
life, ye do always resist the Holy Spirit; as your fathers 
did, sodo ye,” Acts vii. 51. Now, there cannot be a re- 
sistance where there is no striving, and there can be no 
striving where there is not a counter-striving. "When the 
Spirit, in its more common operation, is resisted, it retires 
in displeasure, often and most righteously, and gives to 
men, yields to them, that victory that shall be in the end 
fatal to them, undoing to them; many such victories undo 
them at last, and they perish by them. If he be actually 
working in men to will and to do of his own good pleasure, 
when he is ever so at work in any, he injects thoughts into 
their hearts, smites their minds with convictions, and their 
hearts many times with terrors; or if there be any more 
placid aifections raised in them in any degree towards him- 
self, or towards any divine thing, and the matter go no 
further than a loseable taste, that may vanish and pass 
away, it is plain he so far went of good pleasure; and if 
he did that which he did of good pleasure, then it was be- 
fore his good pleasure, and always his good pleasure, and 
eternally his good pleasure, to proceed so far with such and 
such ; so as in this case there can be no pretence to say, 
if he go no higher, that wrong is done to them with whom 
he went no higher. It must be justly said, “Friend, I do 
thee no wrong,” even to the most careless neglecter and 
the most contemptuous abuser of the grace of God, 
“Friend, Ido thee no wrong.” If he do proceed higher, 
and to less vincible workings with some, there is no cause 
any man’s eye should be evil, because his eye is good. He 
is Lord of his own grace, he may do what he will with his 
own. What he hath to dispense and dispose of, is his, 
and they to whom he is to dispose so and so are his, and 
there is no pretence of wrong to any, that more is not done 
for them, for whom more was done than they could lay any 
original claim to; for it was all of mercy that there was 
any offer or overture made at all, or that the case was so 
stated before, as that it might have been possible, if it had 
not been through their own wicked neglect, that they that 
perish might have advanced in the way of salvation, ac- 
cording to his method, still further and further, so as not 
to make their own final salvation a thing impossible upon 
any other terms, than their own wilful neglect and final 
refusal. But I again further add, 

10. That such as live quite without the sound of the 
Gospel, and to whom every thing of supernatural revela- 
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tion hath never been vouchsafed or any thing of it, how 
God hath determined to deal with them, and the infants of 
such, he hath not yet declared further his pleasure to us 
expressly, than it was needful for us to know and under- 
stand. And therefore, it would be either vain or over-bold 
curiosity to determine positively in their case, and it is very 
unreasonable and foolish, over-solicitously to inquire about 
it. It is enough for us to understand and know upon what 
terms God will deal with us, according to those circum- 
stances wherein he hath placed and set us; he hath placed 
us under the dispensation of his Gospel, wherein all things 
are made plain and evident to us, that concern us in re- 
ference to our present and eternal state, and will deal with 
us according to those known and published terms, which 
stand in so clear a light before our eyes; and with all 
others according to those measures they have had. It is 
enough for us to understand and know what we may, as 
our case is stated, expect from God, and what God doth 
expect from us. And it would be very unreasonable, and 
uncharitable, for us to trouble ourselves with further in- 
quiries, and it would be very bold to venture on rash 
determinations, in those more obscure things, and wherein 
we are so little concerned. These are to pass among the 
arcana, that secret things belong to God, when revealed 
things belong to us, and our children after us, as they 
shall come to be revealed to them, Deut. xxix. 29. A pas- 
sage placed, as it were, on purpose to caution and warn 
too busy and bold inquirers, and that, even in matters of 
unspeakably less concernment than the eternal salvation 
of souls. As suppose, that the people, for that is the case 
there supposed and referred to, who had been so peculiar 
to God, taken nigh to him, above, and from, all other 
people and nations under heaven, should apostatize and 
revolt from him, and-draw down vindictive judgments, and 
destructive ones, upon themselves, and inquiry be made 
how it comes to pass, that such a people, so near to God, 
should be so treated and dealt withal, their land laid waste 
and made a wilderness, and nothing to be found but marks 
of divine vengeance, where such a people, so favoured by 
heaven, did dwell, what is the meaning of all this? Why, 
they forsook the Lord their God! But that might have 
been prevented. Why did he not hold them to him? 
“ Secret things belong unto God, but revealed things to us 
and our children.” Sois that sad and dismal state con- 
cluded and shut up at last, with that seal upon it'! That, 
therefore, I would leave with you, as all I think needful 
to say, with reference to their case who lie without the 
a of superadded divine revelation. Again I further 
add 

11. That whereas faith and its concomitants are ever to 
be found in that, which appears to be at length the subject 
of God’s purpose of saving souls; and final infidelity, 
with its concomitants, are the characters of the subjects of 
the contrary purpose, a purpose to condemn with everlast-. 
ing destruction; these must very differently be understood 
to be so. Faith, for instance, and so of the rest of its con- 
comitants, are never looked upon by God as any causes, 
or conditions, or inducements, any way, of his purpose to 
save any. These are by his grace to be found 1n the sub- 
jects, in those that he will save; but they are no induce- 
ments to pass any such determination concerning them, 
Jt is honourable to him to save such: and, even in the na- 
ture of the thing, they only are capable of final salvation 
and blessedness, in whom such characters are to be found: 
for they can never be happy in union with the eternal truth 
and goodness, who are habitually averse in their temper, 
and opposite to the one andthe other. If happiness result 
from such a union, then they, in whom there is a prevailing 
final aversion to eternal truth and goodness, are incapable 
of any such felicity, as is to result from a union with these. 
But it is no motive or inducement to God, to intend to 
save such a one, because he will be a believer, or he will 
be a penitent person. That he is a believer, that he isa 
penitent person, that he is a Jover of him, and that he is 
obedient to his Son, these are the effects of his grace, and 
of his good pleasure, and so he is moved in this case by 
nothing without himself. But the case must be understood 
to be otherwise, as to those that he intends finally to punish, 
and to punish with everlasting destruction. That is, he 
doth resolve to deal with them suitably to the state of things 
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between him and them, and with himself. If any require, 
why there should be a difference, why he should be moved 
to purpose so and so, in reference to them that perish, 
(which purpose we are not to consider abstractly as it lies 
in God alone, for so it is not a distinct thing from his own 
essence, of which there. can be no cause; but we are to 
consider it witha reference to the effects and to the objects, 
and of that relation there is really a cause, and so there is 
a just cause, for the condemnation of them that perish, even 
from the creature; but there can be no cause from the 
creature, of them that are saved,) I say, if you will have the 
reasons assigned of the difference, they are obvious and 
plain, especially these two. ee : 

(1.) That there is no natural connexion between the im- 
perfect faith and holiness of the saints, and their eternal 
felicity ; no natural connexion, I say, at all between them. 
But there is a most natural connexion between the in- 
fidelity, enmity against God, and reigning wickedness, and 
eternal ruin and everlasting misery. No man can say that 
these two are naturally connected, an imperfect faith in 
God, through Christ, and imperfect holiness, and final 
felicity and blessedness. These are not so naturally con- 
nected that the one must arrive to the other. But there 
is a most plain, natural connexion between infidelity and 
disbelief of divine truth, enmity against divine goodness, 
repudiation and refusal of the offers and tenders thereof, 
and eternal misery; so as that the one of them cannot but 
be the other. Waickedness must be misery, sin persisted 
in to the last must be destruction, it cannot be otherwise ; 
sin when it i8 finished can be nothing but death. ‘“ To be 
carnally minded is death:” it is indeed said, “ to be spi- 
ritually minded is life and peace;” but that is by an in- 
tervening divine constitution. And though there be a con- 
stitution in the other case too, yet there is a most natural 
connexion between total prevailing wickedness, reigning 
iniquity, and misery ; to which the supervening constitu- 
tion is added to an indication of the righteous judgment 
of God, that he doth but let the thing be with such asit is. 
They love death; and he only lets them have what they 
love, and what they choose: he doth only not interpose in 
their case to break the connexion. And, 

(2.) There is this manifest difference too; that as there 
is a natural connexion between wickedness and misery, 
whereas there is none between imperfect faith and holiness 
and eternal felicity, otherwise than what God hath gra- 
ciously made; so there is in final, reigning, persevering 
wickedness, the highest desert of eternal misery ; whereas, 
there isin imperfect faith and holiness no desert of eternal 
life and blessedness. And none that consider, will think 
this strange, that when a man can never deserve (much 
less by what is merely gratuitously wrought m him) life 
and blessedness; yet, by continuing, persevering wicked- 
ness, he may deserve to perish. That imperfect good that 
is wrought in him, and which he owes not to himself, can 
never deserve life and blessedness, for him. But total 
wickedness, yea, or any wickedness, can deserve death, can 
deserve for a man’s being left to be finally miserable, and 
his falling under divine vindicta, vengeance : this is a di- 
vine nemesis, what is fit and-righteous, what is fit the 
righteous Judge of all the earth should do; even animad- 
vert upon the wickedness, and testify his own just abhor- 
rence and detestation ef it, so that there is a vast differ- 
ence between these two: that though faith and holiness be 
in those that shall be saved, and so are ever to be found 
in the subject of God’s purpose to save, as character- 
istical of the subject, but are not inducements, or causes or 
motives thereof unto God; yet, wheresoever God hath 
purposed to condemn, their wickedness is a just motive of 
that purpose, so terminated, so related to the creature, that 
is, to suffer, and to the suffering that he is to wndergo. 
There is something justly causative in this; and there is 
nothing more strange in all this, than what God hath him- — 
self, in his word, so plainly told us, that men’s destruction _ 
is of themselves, but their help in order to salvation should ~ 
be found in him alone, Hos. xiii. 9. It is no unsuitable 
or strange thing, that God should be eyed as the Author 
of all life, and all grace, and all blessedness, and of life 
and of felicity for ever. And, that sinners should be 
looked upon as the fountains of all evil, and all darkness, 
and all impurity, and all misery to themselves only. God 
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must determine men only to that good by which they are 
to be led on gradually to a blessed, safe, and happy state. 
But to that evil that tends ta ruin and final destruction, 
men. have it in themselves to determine themselves. More 
is yet to be added to illustrate this. 
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Bur before I proceed further, I think ft to premonish 
thus much, and declare to you, that I would not, as to 
these matters, be understood to deny every thing that I do 
not assert about them, nor to assert whatsoever I do not 
deny; for my design is only to propose to you what is 
plain, and what is useable and may be improved unto the 
common purposes of Christianity. There are a great many 
things besides, that many have concerned themselves to 
dispute to and fro, which I think it not at all needful or 
useful to be brought into such discourse. 

But now, that the matter last insisted on may yet be 
clearerand more plain. If we speak of this natural bodily 
life, you can very easily understand that that is in any 
man’s power, it is within the compass of human power 
that ordinarily men have, for a man to give himself a mor- 
tal wound, but, having done so, it is not within the com- 
pass of human power to heal him again; and that, in re- 
ference to the natural connexion between the one of those 
forementioned things and the other, and in reference to the 
moral and legal connexion that is asserted between them; 
we may again illustrate it by resemblance of it to the 
concernments of this natural bodily life. It is in the 
power of any one that dares venture to be so far criminal, 
to deserve death at the hands of the prince and the law, 
whereas, it may be no way in his power, when he hath 
done so, to deserve the prince’s pardon, and to have his 
forfeited life given himagain. These are things, in them- 
selves, plaintoany understanding. And now, whereas the 
text hath plainly told us, that God works all things after 
the counsel of his own will, this doth manifestly imply, 
that the determinations must be correspondent to the ap- 
titudes of things, and most especially to the apt agreement 
which they shall hold with the universal perfection of his 
own nature. Now it is no blemish to the perfection of the 
Divine nature, when things are so and so connected iti 
themselves, naturally and morally, to let things in many 
instances stand just as in themselvesthey are. This isno 
reflection on the divine perfection ; that is, where there is 
a real connexion between wickedness and misery, both 
natural and moral or legal, it is no reflection upon the per- 
fection of the Divine nature, in many instances to let that 
connexion be as it is. And whereas, there is no connex- 
ion between imperfect faith and holiness, and perfect feli- 
city and blessedness, (there is, in reality, no connexion 
between these,) it is no blemish to the divine perfection (if 
there be really, and if there be in nature, and as yet any 
other way between these two, no connexion) to make one 
by grace, in what instances he pleaseth; that being done 
(as the Gospel tells ~ upon the Redeemer’s account, who 
it was predetermined should so order the course of his 
management, even to dying itself, and in dying, that no 
divine perfection should reluctate or reclaim against such 
a connexion as this; a connexion to be made by grace 
when before it was not, when really it was not, between 
that imperfect faith and holiness that some should be en- 
abled to in this world, and their future felicity and bless- 
edness in the other world. All comes to this sum, that 
is, that we can both effect and deserve our own death and 

isery; but we can neither effect nor deserve life and 
blessedness: that must be owing to divine favour and 
grace. And the case (as hath been often said) is vastly 
different in dispensing of punishments and free favours. 
It being no reflection upon the best government that can 
be supposed, either to inflict deserved punishments, or to 
dispense undeserved favours. Neither of these can reflect 
on the best and most perfect government that can be 
thought. I now go on, and add further, 
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12. That the assertion of a decree of reprobation, ante- 
cedent to a decree of condemnation for infidelity and 
wickedness persisted in to the last, is that whichmay seem 
agreeable to the imperfect mind of man ; but we cannot 
be so sure that it will be any way agreeable unto the most 
perfect mind of God, in which there can be no such thing 
as first and second, and unto which all things lie open at 
once, even unto one entire and eternal view. We are very 
plainly told in Scripture, of some men’s being ordained of 
old unto condemnation, in that 4th verse of the epistle of 
Jude; and in the same place we have the characters given 
us of them that are so: “ungodly men, turning the grace 
of God into lasciviousness, denying the only Lord God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” We are sure of such a 
decree as doth doom such, continuing such unto the last, 
unto condemnation and eternal perdition: but that there 
should be any decree concerning such, prior to this, that 
must suppose priority and posteriority in eternum. But 
elernum non patitur novum, there can be no such thing as 
novily, newness, in eternity. And therefore, being sure there 
is such a decree as this, and that this decree is eternal, we 
may be equally sure there can be no decree pre-existent to 
it; because every thing in ‘God is co-eternal to him, and 
so this decree must be co-eternal unto God himself; and 
there can be nothing before God. And though it be very 
true, indeed, that many have taken much pains and given 
great exercise to their thoughts to assign and fix some cer- 
tain order of former and latter, to the divine decrees, yet 
that doth only proceed from the imperfection of their 
minds; but we are sure it is impossible there can be any 
such thing as priority and posteriority in the Divine Mind; 
all things lying open to him at one eternal and entire view 
at once: so that whensoever he beholds and looks upon 
the subjects of final misery, he~sees their character at the 
same time, and it cannot be otherwise. And again, I add, 

13. That will, or decree, or purpose of God, by which he 
doth determine the salvation of any, it is, in the proper 
time and season, effective of whatsoever is pre-requisite 
thereunto: that is, if he have decreed he will save such” 
and such, that same will of his is, in the proper season, 
effective of that faith, of that repentance, of that holiness, 
and of that perseverance which is requisite to their final 
salvation. But, on the other hand, God’s will to punish. 
any With future misery is not effective of what concurs to 
that, neither as naturally causing or deserving it. Thatis 
sin that doth both as you_have heard; it doth both natu- 
rally cause it and deserve it too. And, if you ask here, 
“ what is the reason of the difference; or is there not a 
parity of reason in both cases, that if his will doth effect 
what is necessary to the salvation of the one, his will should 
also effect what is necessary or doth any ways previously 
concur to the destruction of the other? 'The reason of the 
difference is most manifest upon these two accounts. 

(1.) That sin is properly, as such, no effect, but a defect, 
and therefore, it doth not need an effective cause, but a 
defective only. But we will impute nothing of defective- 
ness to God; that can be found no where but in the crea- 
ture. And, 

(2.) That we can (sure any one may) apprehend it a 
great deal more congruous and suitable to the nature and 
honour of God, to make men believing and holy than to 
make them unbelieving and wicked. We can easily ap- 
prehend how well it agrees to the nature of God, and how 
subservient it is to the glory of God, to make men believ- 
ing and holy; but no man can ever apprehend it agreeable 
to his nature, or subservient to his honour, to make men 
disbelieving and wicked. And therefore, as we make the 
difference, I cannot but apprehend you see reason enough 
why we should. And then further, take this, 

14. That for these distinct states of blessedness and 
misery, unto which the will of God doth determine some, 
and leave others, they are the only states of men hereafter, 
and there is not a middle state between these two, though 
there be great intermediate degrees between the highest 
pitch of felicity and the lowest of misery. There are, Isay, 
very great intermediate degrees, but not a middle state. 
This proposition hath two parts:—that there is no middle 
state, and yet—that there are great intermediate degrees, 
both of blessedness and misery. 
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(1.) A’s to the former part, that there is no intermediate 
or middle state between these two: it cannot, without very 
great absurdity, be so much as conceived there should be ; 
besides that it is against the most express tenor of Scrip- 
ture. I need not go about to quote texts to you. Look to 
the judgment of the great day, Matt. xxv. Men are judged 
but to two distinct states; all go one of these two ways. 
And itis unconceivable in itself that there should be a 
distinct intermediate state: for it would be to suppose that 
there can be such a thing.as an intelligent, reasonable crea- 
ture, having the use of his faculties, (which death, we 
have a great deal more reason to apprehend, doth promote 
rather than hinder,) and ‘neither har nor miserable. 
This is an unconceivable thing, equally unconceivable as 
it would be that there should be such a creature under a 
law, under government, (as reasonable creatures even as 
such, either possitive or natural at least,) that should be. 
neither good nor bad, that should neither be obedient nor 
disobedient, holy nor wicked, and this you know to be an 
impossible thing. And that is enough as to the former 
part of the proposition. But then, 

(2.) As to the latter part, that there are great interme- 
diate degrees both of happiness and misery, that is plain 
from most express Scriptures. It is less needful to insist 
upon the degrees of blessedness in the other state, about 
which the Scripture is plain enough. There will be such 
a difference as there appears to be of one star differing from 
another star in glory, 1 Cor. xv. 41. But chiefly as to the 
differing degrees of misery ; nothing is plainer from such 
passages in Scripture :—‘“ They that know their master’s 
will, and do it not, shall be beaten with many stripes; they 
that do il not, not knowing it, with fewer,” Luke xii. 47, 
48. “It will be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
for Tyre and Sidon, in the day of judgment, than for Ca- 
pernaum and Bethsaida, where so much Gospel light 
“shone, and where so glorious works were done, to evi- 
dence and demonstrate the truth of the Gospel,” Matt. xi. 
22. And there is a sort among them that do perish, which 
do perish more dreadfully. Sueh and such, it issaid, shall 
have their portion with hypocrites, (Matt. xxiv. 51.) which 
must be supposed the most fiery, in the worst and hottest 
hell. God will not lay upon men more than is right, that 
any should enter into judgment with him, as the expres- 
sion in Job is. -And therefore, we must suppose the case 
to be vastly different between them that live under the 
Gospel and them that do not. “They that sin without 
law, shall perish without law ;” (Rom. ii. 12.) but with a 
gentler kind of perdition. But they that sin under the 
law, that is, under the divine revelation, for that is the 
meaning of the law there, supernatural, divine revelation, 
they shall be judged by it: not by that light ,which they 
have not, or those means of light which they never had, 
but by those which they have. But whereas, there will 
be very great degrees of difference in the states of the mi- 
serable hereafter, how great that difference will be, that 
we know not. It is enough that we know it will be very 
great; and therefore, among them that are miserable, none 
will be punished unsuitably to the demerit of their own 
sins, And this ought to have its weight with us, in order 
to the repressing of undue and hard thoughts concerning 
the divine proceedings with men in the final judgment: 
and so, concerning his purposes and determinations be- 
fore, and from, eternity. ; 

But [think it not necessary to say more to you by way 
of position ; yet, there are sundry things that I shall add 
by way of caution. As, 

1. That we should take heed of being too positive about 
any of these things, beyond the measure of divine revela- 
tion, or too curious in inquiring, or too contentious in dis- 
puting about such matters. Let us labour to lay a restraint 
upon our spirits as to these things. The matter requires it, 
and the divine word requires it. 

2. Never depart from, nor doubt of, what God hath ex- 
pressly revealed: in reference to what he hath expressly 
revealed, let us neither deviate nor doubt; but take heed 
lest we do. And, 

3. Take heed that we do not oppose the secret and re- 
vealed will of God to one another, or allow ourselves so 
much as to imagine an opposition, or contrariety between 
them. And that ground being once firmly laid and stuck 
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to, asit is impossible that there can be a will against a will 
in God, or that he can be divided from himself, or against 
himself, or that he should reveal any thing to us as his 
will that is not his will, (it being a thing inconsistent with 
his nature, and impossible to him to lie,) that being, I say, 
firmly laid, (as nothing can be firmer or surer than that,) 
then measure all your conceptions of the secret will of 
God, by his revealed will, about which you may be sure. 
But never measure your conceptions of his revealed will 
by his secret will; that is, by what you may imagine con- 
cerning that. For you can but imagine while it is secret, 
nd so faras it is unrevealed, 

4. Take heed of exalting any one divine perfection to 
the depressing of another, which men are too prone to do 
in their more fervent disputes about these matters. Great 
heat and zeal appear to vindicate such a particular divine 
perfection, without attending, that at the same time they 
intrench upon some other. It were very easy to give in- 
stances. Some on the one hand are so much for the mag- 
nifying of the goodness of God, his love and his justice, 
(as they think,) that they quite overlook his sovereignty, 
make nothing of that, but guide their thoughts by such 
measures, as if they thought that God was obliged by his 
goodness, or even by his justice, to do so with his own 
creatures, whom he hath so freely produced and brought 
forth into being out of nothing, as they may do with their 
fellow-creatures. Asif God were bound to observe the 
same measures as they do, and had no more power and 
dominion over the works of his own hands, than they have 
over one another, who cannot give one another so muchas 
a moment’s breath. And on the other hand, some are so 
over-apt to exalt and magnify the divine sovereignty, that 
they quite forget to consider him as a wise, and righteous, 
and holy, and good God; in all these, the best and most 
perfect of beings. This is quite forgot, and scarce any 
other notion doth aetually obtain; though otherwise these 
are not denied, are only not denied ; but m the mean time 
they are overlooked; and so hardly any other notion is 
brought in view, or upon the stage, concerning God, than 
as of an almighty will; quite against the manifest scope 
and current of the Scripture every where, which makes alt 
excellencies to be in him, and magnifies his wisdom, and 
his righteousness, and his love and goodness, at so high a 
rate, as you know. But to suppose the Divine nature to 
consist but in an omnipotent will, not guided by wisdom 
and counsel, as the text speaks, ‘‘ He doth all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will,” is the strang 
and most unshapen notion of God; and, in the tendengpe: 
it, most destructive to religion that can be conceived. EH 
tends, indeed, to ingenerate in the minds of men a carein 
dread and horror: but is that the affection that is to influ- 
ence religion, and to animate our worship? There can 
no worship that doth not proceed from a dutiful reveren- 
tial love; and agreeable hereunto must be still our notions 
of God. Heathens themselves, that speak at so high a 
rate (some of them) of the divine excellencies, and parti- 
cularly of his goodness, exalting that far above his power, 
and above his knowledge, and above his wisdom; yet they, 
at the same time, say of him, ‘‘ He is an impartial law;” 
and they comprehend in that, both goodness and right- 
eousness, according to the strict measures whereof he 
manageth the whole’ course of his dispensation towards 
his creatures, and cannot but do so. He is a law that 
equally inclines every way, an impartial law he is to him- 
self in all his dispensations. And indeed, such love and 
goodness in a ruler, as should include in it an insensible- 
ness of injuries, and indignities, and affronts, it were stu- 
pidity ; it were inconsistent with the proper governing 
qualifications which are requisite in any ruler whatsoever. 
And again, 

5. Take this further by way of caution: Let us take 
very great heed that we do not, in reference to these things, 
so magnify human perfection as to depress divine; for 
that, in this affair, too many are apt to do; that is, to as- 
cribe so much to the reason and will of man, as to detract 
most injuriously from the counsel of the will of God. 
Some think they know not how to solve the diffieulties in 
these affairs, without ascribing greatly and highly to the 
reason and will of man. And all ought to be ascribed 
thereunto that is due; that is, so much as doth render a 
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man a governable creature, capable of being bound by a 
law, and of being dealt with in the way of moral govern- 
ment. So much must be ascribed and ought to be so. It 
would be otherwise as fit and congruous to have given 
laws, and assigned rewards and punishments, to beasts 
and trees, as men, if we do not preserve the apprehension 
of man’s capacity to be the subject of government, by rea- 
_ son and will, wherewith God hath endowed his nature. 
_But to think that the reason and will of man are, of them- 
selves, enough to enable him to all that is requisite to his 
fature felicity, is to make a god of him, instead of a man, 
and to put him into his Maker’s throne, to give-him a self- 
sufficiency, as if he had enough in himself to do all things. 
And this, indeed, is so to magnify the reason and will of 
man, as upon the matter to nullify the council of the 
divine will in reference unto him; by which we find the 
methods are described and set, in which he is to expect 
continual aids and assistances, as being of himself, with- 
out them, able to do nothing. And, 

6. Take heed, hereupon, of being tempted to take up 
with a spiritless religion, that shall be only a human pro- 
duct, the effect only of a man’s own power. Take heed of 
taking up such a repentance, and such.a faith, and such 
an obedience as the power of man is sufficient for: that 
will certainly lurch men at last. That repentance, and 
that faith, and that holiness, (if any other were to have 
the names,) which is not produced by the Divine Spirit, 
but is short of that, ynust needs leave men short of heaven 
and eternal glory; unless you would suppose it possible to 
a man to be his own Saviour out of such a gulf of sin and 
misery as men are sunk into. 

7. Take heed of admitting any distrustful thoughts, that 
God will not be always ready to afford his communicated, 
superadded light and influence to those that see and ac- 
knowledge their own impotency and nothingness. Such 
as see themselves lost, and unable to help themselves, and 
that, from a sense of indigency and want, cry for his Spirit 
(even as for bread) to enlighten them and empower them, 
and enable them to do his will, to comply with his call, 
and come up to his terms of life and blessedness: take 
heed of ever admitting a distrustful thought concerning 
his readiness to impart and communicate to such. He 
will give his Spirit to them that ask him; when he is con- 
siderately asked and sought to; not formally, not slightly, 
not in words of course ; but as feeling our own blindness, 
and darkness, and deadness, and impotency: or where 
there is not, as yet, the light of a saint, there is that of a 
man, and that is to be improved and made use of, in order 
to our higher light, and if there be that self-reflection to 
which God hath given to every man a natural ability, 
much more may be known than usually is. It belongs to 
the nature of man to turn his eyes inwards. The mind of 
a man, (like the sun, can only project its beams and cast 
them about this way and that, and every way,) the mind 
of a man, I say, as an intellectual sun, can turn its beams 
inward upon itself, and take cognizance of what is done 
within him, and what dispositions and indispositions are 
within. Men can reflect and consider this with themselves: 
“Have not I an aversion towards God ? have not worldly 
concernments and affairs, by the natural irclination of my 
own mind, a greater room and place there tnan heaven and 
the things of heaven? are not other thoughts more grate- 
ful ? and have they not a more pleasant relish with me than 
the thoughts of God?” Men, I say, are capable of using 
such reflections as these. And thereupon, of considering, 
“This can never be well with me: if there remain with 
me an habitual aversion to God, who must be my best and 
eternal good, I cannot but be eternally miserable: if I can- 
not think of him and converse with him with inclination 
and pleasure, I am lost. If my blessedness lie above, in 
another world, and my mind is carried continually down- 
ward towards this world, I must have a heart attempered 
to heaven, or I can never come there. Well then, let me 
try if I can change the habit of my own mind, make the 
attempt, make the trial.” The more you attempt and 
try, the more you will find that of yourselves you cannot ; 
you can do nothing of yourselves, you do but lift at a 
heavy log, you attempt to move a mountain upwards, 
whea you would lift at your own terrene hearts. Then is 
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this consideration obyious, “I must have help from hea- 
ven, or I shall never come there.” Therefore fall a seel- 
ing, fall a supplicating, as one that apprehends himself in 
danger to perish and be lost, if he have not another heart, 
a believing heart, a holy heart, a heavenly heart. God will 
in this case give his Spirit; and of that, you are not to de- 
spair by any means. Take heed therefore of setting the 
imagination of a secret will of God not to give his Spirit, 
against his plain and most expressly revealed will, that he 
will give his Spirit to them that ask it, that is, that do con- 
siderately ask it, as apprehending the state of their case ; 
not ask it slightly and in mockery, so as that the manner 
of their asking to have the Divine Spirit given should im- 
ply a contempt of the gift at the same time. 





LECTURE Iv.* 


Anp I will add, further, to this caution, that we take 
very great heed that we do not remit cither our diligence, 
or our hope, in reference to the affairs of our salvation, 
upon the supposition of any divine council or purpose 
lying against us; and to enforce this, (than which nothing 
is more necessary to be enforced,) I might reason two 
ways, partly ad hominem, partly ad rem. 

(1.) Ad hominem. That is, from the common apprehen- 
sion and practice of men in reference to other cases. It is 
very plain that all the other concernments of men are as 
much determined by divine counsel and decree, as the 
affairs and concerns of their souls and future estate. But | 
it is as plain that men are not wont to suspend their 
actions, in common cases, upon mere supposition of such 
purposes and councils of God, that may, for aught they 
know, lie against them in such cases. It would make 
very strange work in the world if they should; if men 
should suspend their actions in reference to common affairs 
of human life, merely upon the supposition that-a decree 
may be against them. What a condition would it reduce 
things to among men on earth! The whole world would 
be at a stand, or would be sitting still, and would sit still 
in very uneasy postures too. The husbandman must never 
plough nor sow, for he might say, “I do not know but 
there is a decree against me, that all will come to nothing, 
I shall have no crop, I shall lose all my labour and ex- 
pense.”. The merchant should never send or go to sea; 
no man should ever male a meal, because he doth not 
know but that it may be determined that it shall poison 
and not nourish him, choke him and not refresh him. 
Men should not walk the streets, for they do not know 
but that there may be some decree or other that a tile shall 
fall and strike them dead, or they may meet with a stab in 
their walk: nor should they sit still in the house neither, 
for they do not know but that there may be such a decree 
that the house may fall and bury them in the ruins. Plain 
itis, men do not in common eases suspend their actions 
upon such suppositions; but then it argues very great 
insincerity, and a very ill temper of mind, that men should 
only pick out their weightiest and most important con- 
cerns, and do nothing in reference to them, merely upon 
such an imagination that there may be some purpose, or 
something in the divine council, lying against them. It 
argues, I say, a very ill mind; that there is some peculiar 
disaffection to God, and to the way of holiness and to reli- 
gion as such, that men should only lay themselves under 
restraint in reference to those great concernments of reli- 
gion, when they have as much cause, and the same pre- 
tence, in reference to all things as they have in reference 
to this. And again, 

(2.) We may argue ad rem, or from the true, real state of 
the case itself; that is, that there is no supposable divine 
purpose but what is guided by counsel, and that no one 
hath any reason to fear that the divine counsel can be any 
way prejudicial to him, even to an honest affair or under- 
taking, that belongs to the human life itself. For they are 
always to be considered as the counsels of an absolutely, 
infinitely perfect Being, whose nature is incapable of any 
thing of malignity towards his creatures ; (for it is the most 
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perfect benignity and goodness itself, ‘God is love ;”) and 
therefore, that any supposable counsel of the divine will, 
in reference to our common affairs themselves, are a great 
deal more encouraging than they can be discouraging; 
yea, unspeakably more, in reference to these affairs, sup- 
posing we will but take up due thoughts of God, about 
them, and have correspondent, due dispositions of heart 
and spirit towards him: for we are pre-assured by his own 
express word, that all things shall work together for good 
to those that love God; which love will be the evidence of 
a man’s being called according to his purpose, as these 
things lie connected in that Rom. viil. 28. There is no 
son or servant of common understanding and ingenuity, 
but it will be a very great encouragement and satisfaction 
to him to act in all things under the conduct and direction 
of a parent or master, that he knows to be a man of coun- 
sel, as well as of the greatest goodness; it will certainly be 


most satisfying and encouraging to any such one. And 


how unspeakably more will it be to.any, to think, that 
whatsoever affairs that lie within the compass of human 
life, I have to manage, I am to manage and order them all 
under the conduct and direction of the wise counsel of a 
good, and gracious, and holy God ; whence I may be sure 
he will never hinder me in any such enterprise and under- 
taking of mine, unless it appear to his infinite wisdom, that 
it will be to my hurt, that it will turn to my prejudice. If 
it shall be for the best for me, it shall succeed, if it shall 
not succeed, it would be to my disadvantage if it should. 
The tendency of all this is to compose men’s spirits to the 
greatest quietude and tranquillity imaginable, in reference 
even to the common affairs of human life. This word is 
firmer and more stable than the foundations of heaven and 
earth, that all things shall work together for good to them 
that love God: nothing can come amiss to a lover of God, 
to one, who by the Divine Spirit working in him, is eon- 
tempered in the habitual frame of his spirit to the divine 
pleasure. And the disposition of all things cannot but 
work together for good to such a one. 

But whereas it.may be said, ‘‘ What if I do not love 
God ? what if I find not that disposition in my heart and 
soul to him, what shall Ido then?” Why, 

[1.] I would appeal to such a one, How perverse a no- 
tion must you needs have of God, if you think him to be 
such a one that he should equally take care, that all things 
should work together for good to men, whether they love 
him or love him not! that he should as much gratify them 
that hate him, as them that love him! You must suppose, 
in this case, somewhat‘in its own nature impossible: for it 
is simply impossible that any thing can succeed well with 
aman that loves not God. He must be the son of peace, 
or good cannot come to him; it can take no place in him. 
But what I have further to say is this, which in the second 
place I designed to say in arguing this matter ad rem. 
That is, 

[2.] That supposing a man be not a lover of God, an 
habitual lover of him, so he can discern this to be the 
predominant governing principle in him; yet he hath 
greater encouragement in reference to the affairs of. his 
soul, (supposing them to lie in this state,) that he can have 
in reference to his external estate in this world. For do 
we ever find any such promises in the word of God, that 
whosoever labours to be rich shall be rich; or that he that 
takes care of his health shall be always healthy; as we 
have, that he that labours to be saved shall have help from 
heaven in order thereunto? ‘ Work out you own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, for God worketh in you to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure,” Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
He is working: (for so the word signifies:) what he doth 
herein, he doth according tu good pleasure, and he is still 
doing and working in you. Therefore, there can be no 
purpose or counsel in the divine will, lying against this 
plain word of his. So that none can have any pretence to 
be less laborious, less diligent in reference to the affairs of 
their souls, than they have in reference to their common 
affairs. Yea, there is a great deal of reason why they 
should be much more, and that they should conjoin hope 
with their diligence in reference thereunto; which I men- 
tion in this conjunction, because we find them so conjoined 
in Scripture; and they are conjoined in the nature of the 


thing. We find them conjoined, Heb. vi. 11. “That ye 
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show the same diligence unto the’ full assurance of hope 
unto the end: that ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience have inherited the promi- 
ses.” And in the nature of the thing, there can be no dili- 


'gence where there is no hope; where there is mueh of 


hope, there will be much of diligence. ‘There is no rea- 
son that either should languish; there is the greatest rea- 
son why both should be lively and vigorous, and make 
each other so, even upon the supposition of what lies in 
the mind and purpose of God, in reference to the affairs of 
souls. And then, I further add, by way of caution, 

8. That we do not overlook the advantages that may be 
made of agreements among them that do controvert this 
same thing. ‘That is, the purposes and counsels of God 
touching the salvation of men, or touching the punishment 
of them who shall be found the fit subjects of his punitive 
justice in another state. Let us not overlook the advan- 
tage that may be made of what is in this matter agreed on 
all hands ; that is, it is on all hands agreed, that no good 
man shall ever perish. This is a thing wherein all do con- 
sent and agree. And truly, what there is of difference, it 
is so very notional and little, in comparison of this, that 
here we have what should quiet our minds, yea, and it is 
further agreed, that for them that are wicked, they have 
always still means for making them better, more than ever 
they improve or make use of; andthat God doth afford no 
such means to any unwillingly ; therefore, always accord- 
ing to his will, and the counsel of his will; and conse- 
quently, that this must be found the case at last, that none 
do finally perish but such as have refused and rejected the 
overtures, or misimproved, or not improved, the means 
that they had in order to their being saved. Though they 
have not all at once what was necessary to the saving of 
them, they had always reason to apprehend, that if they 
had used what they had, they should have had still more. 
And such agreements as these are by no means ogee 
looked. We should labour to make the greatest advan- 
tage of them that the matter admits of. Yea, and it is fur- 
ther agreed, that this world is very wicked; and it cannot 
but be agreed, that God could make it generally better if he 
would, and therefore, it ought-to be as generally agreed, 
that he hath something in his wise counsel whence it doth 
appear to him less fit to exert his almightiness to this pur- 
pose. Or, if any should expect he should do so, or won- 
der he doth not so, they have as much reason to wonder 
why he did not, by almightiness, shut sin out of the world 
at first, and why he did not, by his almighty power, (as he 
might,) prevent the apostacy or fall, either of the angels 
that fell, or of the universality of men that fell all at once, 
and are all in a fallen state ever since. ~ , 

I shall not further insist as to matter of useful caution 
which in these several particulars hath been given you, 
But I shall add to these, some alleviating considerations, 
that may help to make things sit more easily on our minds, 
relating to this great and important subject. As, 

1. Consider this, that all the purposes or determinations 
of the divine will, they are the products of counsel. That 
the text assures us, that whatsoever he doth, he doth ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will, whereupon, as to 
the secret purposes and determinations of the divine will, 
which therefore we know not, because they are secret, we 
have all the reason imaginable to think, that they must be 
most unexceptionable, from that we do know, that they are 
all purposes guided by most unerring counsel, and which, 
whilst we know not in particular whai they are, we have 
nothing to do but reverentially to adore, as the apostle 
doth in Rom. xi. 33. “QO! the depth both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out.’ That part re- 
mains, to adore, with a dutiful adoration, what we do not 
distinctly and particularly understand, and, indeed, cannot 
understand. ‘There is no government but hath its arcana; 
and it would be very inept and foolish for us to imagine, 


‘that there should be no secrets belonging to the divine go- 


vernment. But admit that there be, inasmuch as they do 
belong to the divine governmert, the government of God; 
that name is a name that comprehends all perfection, and 
excludes all imperfection; contains nothing in it but what 
is most excellent and perfect in all respects; and therefore, 
of this, in the general, we may rest most assured, that there 
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can be nothing exceptionable in those purposes of his will 
which we do not particularly know. And, 

2. Let us but consider, that for his known and public 
counsels, they carry their own recommendableness in them 
to every mind, understanding, and conscience of man, that 
shall consider. Do but bethink yourselves, what is given 
us as the summary of the whole counsel of God which is 
published and declared to apostate, fallen man. The 
apostle tells the Ephesians, (Acts xx. 21.) that he had 
made it his business to testify to them “repentance to- 
wards God and faith m our Lord Jesus Christ.” And in 
having done so, he tells them (ver. 27.) that he had made 
known. to them the whole counsel of God. Now, I be- 
seech you, what could have been more suitable to the state 
of apostate, fallen creatures, than to say, it is the counsel of 
God, they should repent, that they should turn to him. 
And since it was impossible they should return and be ac- 
cepted, but upon the account of a Mediator and Redeemer 
who was to bring them to God, and reconcile them to him, 
what could be more suitable, than that this should be stood 
upon, wheresoever he is revealed and made known, that 
men should believe in him; that is, absolutely resign and 
subject themselves to his saving mercy, and to his govern- 
ing power ? Here is the whole counsel of God, here it is 
summed up. And what hath any man to say to this? why, 
being an apostate creature, he should not turn and repent? 
and why, not being able to satisfy divine justice by him- 
self, but having one revealed to him that hath fully done 
it, (So as to leave that none of his part,) why he should not 
intrust his soul with him, and cast it upon him, and sub- 
ject it to his conduct and government, by known and pre- 
scribed and most unexceptionable rules? And whereas, 
men cannot turn of themselves, (it is true,) they have not 
at present sufficient power in their own hand, it is all one, 
whether they have it, or may have it, if they do apply them- 
selves. This is a part of the counsel of God too, that he 
1S always ready to assist a returning soul: “Turn yet atmy 
reproof, I will pour out my Spirit upon you,” Prov. i. 21. 
This is part of his counsel : for they that do not so, are, in 
the next verse, said to have set at nought his counsel: 
“‘ But they have set at nought my counsel and despised all 
my reproof.” How unexceptionable are the counsels that 
are made known, and that are published and declared to 
us! And, 

3.- Consider, that if this be the declared, published coun- 
sel of God, which you have heard, that he would have 
apostate creatures return, and is intent upon it that they 
should do so, “ Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die, O house 


of Israel ?? (Ezek. xviii.) and is always assisting to their re- | 


turn,—‘“ Turn ye at my reproof, apply yourselves, set about 
it, I will pour out my Spirit upon you, Iwill make known 
my words unto you;” I say, if this be his declared, pub- 
lished counsel, we are sure there can by no repugnant, con- 
trary secret counsel. There can be no contrariety between 
his declared and his secret counsel. It were monstrous 
idolatry, that we should form in our own minds, instead of 
a Deity, an apprehension that he is made up.of repugnan- 
cies and inconsistencies with himself. And again, 

4. Let us but consider, how things would lie under 
God’s present view, supposing that we did not recur and 
run back into a foregoing eternity, supposing things to lie 
as they are in their present state, under the present and im- 
mediate view of God, only, without conceiving an eternal 
counsel and an eternal purpose concerning any such thing, 
and consider with yourselves how matters should lie then; 
that is, but thus, that whereas God hath such an order of 
creatures, intelligent creatures, inhabiting this world, who 
have all aposiatized, fallen, and gone off from him, and by 
the natural tendency of their course, are universally run- 
ning themselves into misery, and sinking lower and lower, 
ready to be ingulfed.of endless and eternal misery; he be- 
holds these from the throne of his glory above; he sends 
forth plain, general significations of the pity and compas- 
sion he hath towards his creatures; directs his invitations 
to all the ends of the earth to look to him that they may be 
saved: if the express revelation do not reach all, itis they 
themselves, through their own wickedness, that do obstruct 
and hinder the diffusion of it, otherwise the Gospel had 
spread and flown like lightning from one quarter and end 
of the world to another, many an age ago, and still from 
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age to age; but yet, plain significations that God is not 
irreconcileable to his fallen creatures, are more or less 
afforded every where; he doth not leave himself without. 
witness in that he doth men good; he is kind to them ; 
doth not treat them as an implacable God; makes his san 
to shine and his rain to fall upon the evil and the good, as 
in that context We so lately discoursed of to you. Fle is 
secretly striving with them, as his Spirit strove with the 
old world before the flood. “My Spirit (saith God) shall 
not always strive with man:” implying, that it had been 
striving, even with that wicked world, before. And after 
the same rate he is dealing with men still. They despise 
the riches of his patience and goodness and long-suffering, 
many of them: suppose they do so more generally, he yet, 
by a merciful and more powerful hand, takes hold of some, 
and saith, (as it were,) ‘“ Though you are inclined and dis- 
posed all to perish alike, I will havea relict from among 
you out of the hand and power of the destroyer:” and he 
hath finally a numerous remnant; more than any tongue 
can number, as we find the matter represented how it will 
be in the close and period of things; we do not know how 
vastly numerous they may yet be, or have been in former 
ages and successions of time. But they that perish, perish 
by their own wilful refusal of offered mercy, whether more 
expressly, or whether by more tacit, yet intelligible inclina- 
tions. Let but things be considered now as lying before 
God, obvious to one present view, who hath any thing to 
say against God’s method of procedure in thiscase? Who 
hath not cause to adore his grace and goodness and cle- 
mency in all this, though so great numbers finally perish ? 
And then, how easy is the step further ; if things to one pre- 
sent view do lie so very unexceptionably, what is there 
more of exception, supposing this view to have been 
eternal? If things be very fair thus, under one present 
view, will they lie worse, if it were a day earlier, or a 
month orayear earlier, or an age, or from eternity? What 
is itself right and well, is eternally so, and was eternally so, 
and can never have been otherwise. And therefore, it is 
very vain and foolish for men to amuse their minds, and 
affright themselves with the thoughts of future and eternal 
counsels, that may have lain this way or that; if things 
look well to apresent view, how can they look worse to an 
eternal one? And again, consider, %, 

5. That things should lie thus open to the eternal view 
of God, all at once, in all their dependencies and connex- 
ions and references to one another, certainly it is owing 
only to his perfections, that they should do so, and that 
they do so. Is it not-a greater perfection to foresee and to 
foreknow all things, and to have forelaid all ones’s designs, 
than to foreknow nothing before-hand? and to donothing 
without foregoing, previous design? How unreasonable 
is it for us to think the worse of God for that he is more 
perfect! It is very unreasonable to suppose that he should 
not foreknow what will become of you and me in our eter- 
nal state; that he should not foreknow what the condition 
of that creature he hath made shall be to eternity. And 
whatsoever he doth actually make it to be, in point of 
felicity, by his own grace, or whatsoever he lets it be, in 
point of misery, by its own demerit, and the depraved in- 
clination of its own nature, it iscertainly his perfection to 
know the one and the other; and to do whatsoever he 
doth willingly and with design, not unwillingly, or as if 
he could be imposed upon, or forced in any thing. Do 
but seriously consider how unreasonable it is to think the 
worse, or have the blacker thoughts, of God, for that which 
is nothing else but his perfection. It would certainly be 
an imperfection to be nescient, and not to know what will 
become of things, and what will become of men; and so, 
to act incogitantly and without previous design, were a 
great imperfection. Is he then less fit to govern us, and 
to dispose of us and his creatures, for his being more per- 
fect? And again, 

6. Consider how things will lie in the judgment of the 
great day. We know the rule of his final procedure in 
that day, which is called “the day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,” that he will give “eternal life 
to them that by patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
honour and glory and immortality; and indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, to those that obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness,” Rom. ii. 5,6, To none 
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but perverse and persevering evil-doers, none but such as 
refused to obey the truth and were contentious against if, 
and did obey unrighteousness, did give themselves up to 
the judgment of an unrighteous spirit and principle, ruling 
and working in them, to none else but these, “‘ indignation 
and’ wrath, tribulation and anguish.” If things will be 
very unexceptionable in the judgment of the great day, (as 
who can have any thing to say against this rule or this me- 
thod of procedure,) he will then, in the judgment of the 
great day, both do as he purposed before, and his purpose 
will no way be found to have differed from the measure of 
his final procedure. And again consider, 

7. That there cannot but a conviction go with the final 
issue of things, in the very souls and consciences of them 
that perish. ‘They do foreknow the righteous judgment of 
God, that they that do such and such things are worthy of 
death, are worthy of misery. Pagans themselves do so, 
for to them the apostle speaks and refers in that Rom. i. 
in the close of the chapter. And what convictions will be 
upon the consciences of men in the final issue of thing, is 
sufficiently intimated in that,their principal sting is plainly 
enough and sufficiently intimated to be from their own 
consciences. There is the worm that never dies. Andit 
were impossible this hold could be taken on the consciences 
of men, if it did not appear to them that they were finally 
guilty of their own ruin. All such imaginations must 
vanish and fiy away of course, that it was impossible 
things should ever be otherwise with them than they are; 
that they were doomed unavoidably into that state into 
which they are come. Whatsoever might be a fence to 
keep off the stroke from their consciences, you must be 
sure will all vanish and be gone, and therefore, can have 
_noplace. And then lastly, 

_ _ 8. Consider the high and everlasting approbation that all 

God’s methods will have with the most clarified, refined 
“minds of angels and saints, in all that vast general assem- 
bly made up of ‘‘the innumerable company of angels and 
the spirits of just men made perfect;” all agreeing in ad- 
miring and applauding the most unexceptionable righteous- 
ness of all God’s dispensations; whereof the counsel of his 
will were the measure: ‘‘ Just and true are thy ways, 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” And 
here will be no dark mind, no clouded understanding, no 
erroneous thought, no vitiating prejudice. If, therefore, we 
are sure all things will to eternity lie well and right to the 
most perfect minds and understandings, then they are 
righteous in themselves; and being in themselves right, 
they ought to be so estimated and judged of by us. Cer- 
tainly, these things cannot be mistaken, cannot be mis-un- 
derstood and mis-apprehended, by those pure and glorious 
creatures in the other state; those bright and unclouded 
minds, that will.see nothing but loveliness and beauty, and 
what is most highly praiseworthy and admirable in the 
eternal view that they shall have of them. Therefore, to 
shut up all for the present, let me but leave these two 
words of direction. 

(1.) Labour to cherish the love of God in your souls. 
That will commend to you all his counsels and all his 
methods. Love will never think amiss. And, 

(2.) Form your apprehensions concerning him agree- 
ably, that so you may have nothing in your minds to damp 
your love; nothing may disaffect you unto him. The un- 
derstanding and the will (such is the constitution of the 
human nature) do interchangeably work upon one another: 
the more we love God, the better we shall think of him, 
and the better we think of him, the better we shall love 
him. These things circulate between one another. And 
nothing can be of higher and greater consequence: for if 
we do otherwise we shall cramp religion in ourselves : and 
so far as we propagate the ill sentiment, we shall hinder 
the propagating and diffusing of religion among others. 
And do but take this deeply to heart, (perhaps I may have 
more reason to speak to it hereafter,) that in the latter days 
wherein, it is said, religion must flourish in the world, 

(Hosea iii. 5.) men are to “ fear the Lord and his goodness.” 
Most certain it is, in those days, (if there are such days 
yet to come better than we have seen,) thus it must. be, 
there must be a universal diffusion of good thoughts con- 
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replenishagpe world, and fill the earth, and transform the 
minds of men, and overcome their fierce, savage humours 
and dispositions, their disaffection towards God and their 
barbarities towards one another; make them ‘beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks.” The revealed and acknowledged will of God, 
and goodness of God, prevailing against the evil of the 
mind and hearts of men. “They shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness in the latter days.” Their thoughts and ap- 
prehensions of God will be so persuasive to their own 
hearts, and they will look upon him according to that kind 


| and amiable and lovely representation of himself that shall 


captivate all minds and hearts; and make men hate no- 
thing but themselves, and that they have not sooner and 
more loved God. 


LECTURE V.* 


Tuvus we have fully spoken to these words as they con- 
cern the spiritual and eternal state of men, which is the 
apostle’s principal scope, as you may see, in the foregoing 
part of the chapter, and of the same verse; “ having pre- 
destinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will,” 
verse 5. And here, “according to the purpose of him that 
worketh alk things according to the counsel of his own 
will.” But you see, that from that special consider nO 
the counsel or purpose of his own will, or the good ple 
sure theweof, the apostle makes a very easy, natural trans 
tion unto this more general proposition, which comprehends 
all that could be said, including the former in it, and much 
more. And therefore, having spoken to the more limited 
object already, of the counsel of the divine will, I shall pro- 
ceed to speak somewhat of the counsel cf God’s will con- 
cerning the other affairs of men, besides thoseof their souls 
or of their eternal state. 

And though it be very true that God’s agency about all 
these outward concernments of men, do belong to another 
head of theology, that is, his providence; yet, the counsel 
of his will, according whereunto that agency is directed 
about these affairs, as well as those others that we have 
already spoken to, comes properly under our consideration 
here. And therefore, to that [shall speak somewhat briefly; 
to wit, the counsel of the divine will respecting the present 
concernments of men in the world, so far as it may be ~ 
needful and useful to us; that so we may detract nothing 
from God, that doth truly and rightfully belong to him, 
and that we may not lose the advantage of the pleasant 
sentiments and relishes which we may have ourselves, and 
in our own spirits, from the right stating of this matter, 
which we shall, therefore, endeavour as much as in us is. 
And shall in speaking of it do these four things—speak of 
the extent of the object about which the counsel of the di- 
vine will is said'to be conversant—of the counsel of the 
divine will itself, its nature and significancy in reference 
to that object or sort of objects that we are now to con- 
sider—give you briefly the reasons why we are to ascribe 
such a thing to God‘as counsel and purpose touching these 
affairs of ours, and—labour to show you, that no ill con- 
sequence can reasonably and justly be drawn ‘from 
hence. 

1. The extent of the object: sure we are not otherwise 
to circumscribe it than the letter of the text; wHo worK- 
ETH ALL THINGS. For that special sort of object, the souls 
of men, and their spiritual and eternal state, we have 
spoken to already, which falls within the compass and 
comprehension, you plainly enough see, in the general ex- 
pression in the text. And having spoken to that, even all 
other concernments besides we must understand to be 
within the compass of the object too: and therefore, that 
the counsel of the divine will is conversant about them ; 
that is, whatsoever he hath any agency about, about that 
also-the counsel of his will hath place, for ‘‘ he worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his will.” He doth 







cerning God. This is that knowledge of God that must | nothing unwillingly, he wills nothing unadvisedly: there-’ 
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fore, whereas all things lie under his agency, all things li 
under the counsel of his will. ig ro ees 
__ More especially, whatsoever he hath made any law about; 
in reference to whatsoe} er he hath given us rales 4nd pre- 
cepts, these are called counsels often, and often in Scrip- 
ture : they are the counsels and mandates of his will. These 
all lie under the counsel of his will, 

There is no state or condition that men can be in, in this 
world, but there are regulations and precepts given in re- 
ference thereto, Whatsoever is matter of threatening or 
of promise, the sanctions annexed to his precepts, (as there 
are many things of threatening and promise that are of 
temporal concernments,) these still must be considered as 
being within the same compass. "Whatsoever may be mat- 
ier of affliction or of comfort, whatsoever may have in it 
any thing of blessing, or any thing of cursing, a there are 
temporal blessings and temporal curses besides the eternal 
ones,) all these we must understand to be consulted of, in 
the sense we formerly opened unto you, excluding all the 
imperfections, and including all the perfection that can be 
any way conceived or signified by it. 

Moreover, all the private concernments of men, personal 
and domestic; the concernments of the world, of kingdoms 
and nations, political concernments; the concernments of 
the church of God in the world, which may be considered 
under the measure of time; they are all to be considered 
within the object of divine purpose and counsel. 

The more private, personal, or domestic concernments 
of men; they belong to this object, and cannot be excluded. 
The time of every one’s coming into this world, and the 
time of his going out of it; the “time to be born, and the 

ir die;” they lie under the determination of the di- 
e counsel, directive of his will: even touching them, 
there is a time for every purpose under the sun. These, 
among the rest, “a time to be born and a time to die,” 
Eccles, iii. 2. Skipping over (as it were) the intervening 
time, as if that were little worth the notice: yet only not 
noalPe there, but in the mean time not excluding it nei- 
ther, as is evincible enough from many other texts. But 
it is to be observed, (if you compare that with another 
passage in the same book, chap. viii. 6.) as to every pur- 
pose there belongs a season, so to every season there be- 
longs judgment; to every purpose there is time and judg- 
ment. That must, undoubtedly, primarily, mean divine 
judgment, which is the perfection of counsel; that which 
with men is the result of counsel, and which therefore 
must signify somewhat analogous with God: there is the 
judgment of wisdom and counsel, that is determinative of 
every season, every time, for whatsoever purpose or occur- 
rence that falls out to any of the sons of men. And the 
time between these two times, the time of their being 
born, and the time when they are to die; that lies under 
the same determination. His days and months and years 
are all set and appointed; as it is fully expressed in Job 
xiv. 6, 

And so the conditions of men, while they are here in this 
world, whether they shall be high or low; whether they 
shall be rich or poor; every one hath his dimension, his 
allowance ordered for him; and no doubt therefore pre- 
ordained. Whatsoever portion any man hath of the things 
of this life, whether it be more, or whether it be less, it is 
allgiven. Even what the ravens have, the fowls of the air 
and the beasts of the field, it is all given; and much more 
what every man hath, is by the divine allowance and 
vouchsafement. To every living thing he gives what is 
convenient and suitable for the support of that life which 
he had given it before. But what he gives, he gives will- 
ingly, not against his will. And what he did once will, 
(as you formerly heard,) he could not but ever will, and 
there can be no new one with him. i” 

And how particular persons do branch into families; 
this all lies under the particular direction even of divine 
counsel and purpose. And so, what allotments such and 
such families shall have; and those as they multiply and 
do increase, ‘even unto nations and kingdoms,” as you 
see, Acts xvii. 26. As God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth; so he 
hath determined the times of all, and appointed the very 
bounds of their habitations; assigned to every one his place 
where he shall be. It hath been the matter of the counsel 
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of the divine will, even concerning us, that our lot should 
fall in such and such a part of the world; that we should 
dwell so much of our time in such a place; that our lot 
should he cast in England, or for so long a time in Lon- 
don ; and in what circumstances and with what ad vantages 
one way or other. All these things, as they have been 
ordered by the great Lord of all, so they are ‘not ordered 
by him incogitantly, but according to the eternal counsel 
and purpose that are understood to have passed concerning 
us. The very meanest things that can any way belong to 
us, or belong to this world, being expressly mentioned to 
come under the divine cognizance and care; it is plain 
such concernments as these cannot beexcluded. As when 
we are told, all the hairs of our heads are numbered; and 
that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without our hea- 
venly Father. And that is our Saviour’s reasoning from 
hence, “ Are not ye of more value than they, then many 
sparrows ?” Now, if these things be the matter of the very 
care and agency of providence, they must have been the 
matter of an eternal purpose and counsel, for the reason. 
again and again repeated before, that nothing can be new 
with God; no new thought, no new counsel or pur- 
pose. 

And to consider to what particularities the divine eye 
and purpose do reach; what we find recorded and comes 
under our notice by way of history, that therefore must 
suppose there hath been an eternal view, even of the same 
things, and-a purpose concerning them. As for instance, 
that which appears to be the most barren part of the Bible, 
that large account that we have of genealogy in Scripture; 
how should Moses possibly come to know through the 
successions of so many hundreds of years, even two thou- 
sand years before him, what children such and such men 
had, all those that are reckoned up, and how many years 
they lived? And it was thought fit that should be put 
down: and how such families were ranked, and what na- 
tions sprang from them; all these must needs have been 
matter of divine revelation, and therefore, were matter 
of divine knowledge, and therefore, were eternally so; all 
things being in the same order, under the divine eye, 
wherein they actually come to pass in the world. 

So all the removes of men to and fro, here upon earth. 
“Thou tellest my wanderings,” saith David; there is not 
a step taken this way or that, but all is under the divine 
direction and provision and purpose, that so and so it shall 
be. 

And if you enlarge your thoughts further, to the con- 
cernments of former nations and kingdoms, collective 
bodies, they must be understood also to be within the 
compass of this object. Thealterations in kingdoms; the 
seasons and intervals of rests and disturbances; of peace 
and of war, of plenty and of scarcity; of a prosperous and 
of an adverse posture of affairs, in respect of any, whatso- 
ever, favourable providences or judgments that come upon 
these; these all lie under the counsel of the divine will. 
The revolutions of governments, when they are past, when 
they pass from form to form; God hath been pleased to 
give some more extraordinary proof and demonstration of 
his regency in these kingdoms, on purpose that it may be 
known (as Nebuchadnezzar, that great prince, was forced 
to confess) that God rules over the kingdoms of men, and 
gives them to whom he pleaseth, Dan. iv.32. ‘The Most 
High rules in the kingdom of men. It is not said king- 
doms, importing this whole world to be one kingdom to 
him, one great monarchy; all lying under his imperial 
power. And all this must be understood to be according 
to counsel, and according to purposes that were with him 
eternally. For (as hath been said before) his being is so; 
Et eternum non patitur novum; no new thing can fall out 
in clernity. 

And so, for the state of his church in general, or of par- 
ticular churches upon earth; all their concernments, as 
they are such, they fall under the counsel of the divine 
will, which orders all their circumstances in reference to 
them ; sometimes making their condition more prosperous 
and favourable, and sometimes more adverse, for trial and 
needful exercises of their graces, in these kinds wherein it 
is requisite such graces should have their exercises, which 
he hath adapted to such special purposes. So large (and 
for our thoughts, Iet them go as large and far as they 
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will or can) is the object about which the counsel of the 
divine will is conversant. But, 

2. Something is to be said concerning the nature of such 
counsel and will, as it respects such an object; or this 
more special sort of object which I most intend in the 
present discourse. Why, 

(1.) This is always to be held concerning the counsel 
of the divine will, that itis most perfectly wise; all things 
being in view to him at once, open to one eternal view in 


all their connexions, references, and dependancies ; he hav- 


ing a thorough and everlasting perspection, even of all at 
once, of the things themselves and of their connexion with 
one another, even as they are connected, not because they 
are so, so as to pass from one connected thing to another, 
as we in our more imperfect way of knowing things are 
constrained to do. And, 

(2.) The counsel of his will must therefore, hereupon, 
be immutable: being most perfectly wise, there can be no 
imaginable reason of any change. He never needs alter 
his measures: ‘‘ Known to him are all his works from the 
beginning of the world,” was that grave saying of the apos- 
tle James, in that synod at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 18. 
Whatsoever he hath to do, or doth do, that he designed to 
do; for he acis nothing casually: and what he did design 
to do, he did consult about, so far as consulting can have 
place with him: we explained the sense of it before, that 
is, that he hath perfect perspection of all that is requisite 
and fit to be done, and so did purpose according thereto, 
and then doth according to that purpose. And therefore, 
to consider, besides the nature of such a divine purpose 
and counsel, its reference and significancy to human af- 
fairs. J say, 

(3.) This same counsel of the divine will, it is a mea- 
sure to himself of all his own agency; what he will do, 
and what he will not do; how far he will exert his influ- 
ence, and wherein he will suspend it; how-he will direct 
it this way and that, and how he will limit it. And, 

(4.) By consequence, it must needs be a measure of all 
events; because nothing can eventually fall out, but accord- 
ing to his will, either effecting or permitting; and there 
being no determination of his will which is not still under 
the direction of divine counsel. And all this we must 
understand to be constantly transacting with him, with 
the greatest clearness and with the greatest facility ima- 
ginable. You do observe among men vastly different 
tempers and complexions of minds; some seem to be al- 
most constantly calm and sedate, composed and serene, 
there appears nothing torpid or unequal in their frame or 
habit. Now, if we can conceive among human minds 
what is more perfect, and what is less, sure it should not 
be difficult to us to take our assent, and conceive concern- 
ing the Divine Mind, that it must be most absolutely per- 
fect, never liable to any cloud, to any discomposure, all 
things lying in a most perfect clearness, and having their 
eternal formation or form there, with the greatest imagin- 
able facility ; and infinitely more than we can imagine. So 
as there is no cause for any thought concerning a plenus 
negolit Deus, as the epicurean objecteth, concerning such 
a Deity as should be engaged and taken up about making 
and about governing such a world as this, that this must 
give too much business to such a Being, as we are not to 
conceive of otherwise than as perfectly happy, it not con- 
sisting (as they foolishly imagine) with the felicity and 
happiness of sucha Being. But when we can conceive 
in some men, with how very great composure of mind 
they go through a great variety of business, their minds 
being always clear and serene, can we not consider con- 
cerning God, that his understanding is infinite, as reason 
and Scripture do most plainly speak; and so that nothing 
could ever be excluded it, or lie without it ? as the various 
images of things are represented in a clear glass, detected 
there, without giving any toil or labour to the glass, or in- 
ferring upon it any charge. And so theschools have been 
wont to speak of God’s eternal Inowledge of things, that 
he beholds them all as in an everlasting and eternal specu- 
lwm, there being that perpetual and eternal clearness in the 

ivine Mind, that things Jie there without any discom- 
posure to him, without any disorder, in the same state and 
frame, wherein they do actually fall out; so as when they 
do actually fall out, whatsoever disturbance there is of one 
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thing with another, and among the things themselves vari- 
ously interfering, yet all these things are behelc without 
disturbance to him; as the various motions ar itations 
of many persons ina room, all represented in a clear glass, 
make no disturbance or discomposure in it at all, whatso- 
ever there is in the things represented. Therefore I pass, 

3. To the reasons why we are to ascribe to God such a 
concern about human affairs, so as to employ the counsel 
of his wil], even from eternity, aboutthem. I will shortly 
name to you these two plain and obvious things, as the 
reasons thereof, besides what Scripture doth, in many more 
places than those that I have named, expressly assert about 
it: Ist, The most absolute perfection of his nature cannot 
but infer it: and 2d,-The supremacy, the universality, and 
accurateness of his government. 

(1.) The perfection of his nature, that cannot but infer 
it. Hebeing every way perfect, absolutely perfect, (which 
he must be, if he be God; we have no other notion of a 
Deity but of a being absolutely and. universally perfect,) 
he must be omniscient, and must know all things; and if 
so, he must always have known them; for if ever he did 
not know them, there will be some addition to his know- 
ledge when he comes todo so. But that knowledge to 
which there can be an addition is imperfect; and therefore, 
the divine knowledge could never admit of any addition, 
but all things (as.was said before) must have lain open 
everlastingly with him to one eternal view. And, 

(2.) The supremacy, universality, and exactness of his 
government, doth necessarily infer it. Inasmuch as he is 
Lord over all, and is Most High, there can be none above 
him that should be director of such affairs. And inas- 
much as he is universal Governor, if any affairs lie not 
under his government, they can lie under none. It is not 
a supposable thing, that one part of the creation should 
be governed, and another ungoverned; part under a ruler, 
and the other part undernorulerat all. And then, the ex- 
actness of his government, not considered absolutely, but 
respectively, that is, with respect to the state of the govern- 
ed creatures, the governed communities that lie under the 
management and dominion of his kingdom. We are to 
consider this world as in a state of apostacy; and we-are 
not to expect that he should deal-with this world, as if 
men were in a perfect state, for their frame and temper are 
far from perfect. He deals with them as suitable to the 
state of apostates, as those that have been and are in re- 
bellion against him generally. And admirable it is that 
the methods of his government should be so mild and 
propitious; and that so much of common order should be 
preserved among them thereby, as we find there is, this 
being considered. But to such government, eternal pro- 
vision and purpose are always necessary, and could not 
but be necessary. There must be eternal foresight of all 
that was to be done, and eternal purpose and counsel 
thereupon. We thence come, 

4. To consider, that there can be nothing of ill conse- 
quence, justly and reasonably, drawn from hence. What 
is most supposable in this case, and of this kind, that is, 
which may present itself to a first view under the notion 
of an ill or inconvenient consequence, which chiefly lies 
under one of these two heads: Ist, That this hypothesis 
will preclude the use of human prudence; and 2nd, 
That it will shut our prayer. These are two things that 
carry a first and more obvious appearance of an ill con- 
sequence upon the supposition of what we have been 
hitherto asserting. But I shall labour to evince, that nei- 
ther of these consequences can, with any reasonable colour, 
be thought to ensue. As, 

(1.) That here there should be no place nor use for 
human prudence. Thus some may tco hastily think and 
pronounce, If there be a divine counsel and purpose about 
every thing that a man can do, or about every thing that 
shall occur to him, that he may either enjoy or suffer, to 
what purpose is it for men to consult and determine, op 
contrive this or that? as not knowing but that they may, 
in the very thing they design and go about, run counter to 
the counsels of the divine will; and so all will be in vain, 
and to no purpose. We shall give you some considera- 
tions to show the in-consequence, that it follows not, that 
there is no pretence that the use of human prudence should 
hereby be excluded. As, ; 
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{1.] That all things are determined by God to fall out in 
the y wherein they do fall out. I told youat first, when 
entered upon this subject, we are not to conceive any 
such thing concerning him,~s that he doth decree and de- 
termine things abstractly, without reference to the media 
by which they are to be brought about. We are to impute 
no such thing to God, with reference to the eternal states 
of men, as we spake then; that whatsoever a man doth 
he shall be damned, be he never so good, never so strict, 
never so pious; or that whatsoever such a man doth, he 
shall be saved, let him be never so wicked, never so irre- 
ligious or profane, never so strongly persist and persevere 
in such a course. We are to impute no such thing, no 
such counsel, to the wise and holy God. Neither his word, 
nor the reason of the thing, leads us to any such thought 
concerning him. And so, in reference to these lower af- 
fairs, we are never to think any such thing concerning 
him, as if he laid down purposes and decrees concerning 
this or that end, without connecting in his own eternal 
mind and view, the whole scheme of all the ways and 
methods and means by which such ends are to be com- 
passed and brought about. And therefore, 

[2.] Those things which, according to the counsel of his 
will, are to be brought about by the intervention and ex- 
ercise of human prudence; these things-are actually so 
brought about ; whatsoever is effected, whatsoever is done 
by the exercise of the prudence of a man, it lay in the di- 
vine mind and counsel, as a thing not only to be brought 
about, but to be brought about so, and in that way, by that 
very means, by the deliberation, and by the prudent con- 
trivances, of such and such of his creatures, that should 
serve his purpose in such a way. And therefore, 

[3.] In this case, and in reference to all such events, the 
very objection is an argument. The objection, the possi- 
ble use, or advantageous use, of human prudence, is a 
proof and demonstration of it: for, according to divine 
counsel and purpose, such a thing as doth actually occur 
and come to pass by human prudence, was determined so 
to come to pass, by the intervention of human prudence. 
And again, - 

[4.] It is the much more common course, in the way of 
God’s dispensation towards his creatures, to let things go 
on according to the posture and aptitude of the second 
causes by which they are effected and brought about; it 
is much the more common and usual course. He who is 
supreme Ruler and Lord of all, is not to be supposed but 
he may at pleasure lay on a restrictive or regulating hand, 
as he sees meet, to alter the natural course and tendency 
of things. But ordinarily he doth not so, but things do 
run on according to the aptitude, and disposition, and pos- 
ture of the second causes, by the ministry whereof they 
are effected and brought about. And even as to volunta- 
ry and rational agents, whereas, the men of this world 
(who are such agents) are generally wicked, God gene- 
rally, and for the most part, doth not hinder the ill pur- 
poses they have formed and contrived, and set themselves 
to execute. That, the Psalmist supposeth-to be the com- 
mon case, when, in that Psal. xxxvii. 7. he gives so weigh- 
ty counsel in reference to that case, not fretting, nor letting 
our hearts tumultuate, and arise and swell] within us, be- 
eause of evil men that bring their wicked devices to pass, 
implying this to be the more ordinary case, that wicked 
men do bring their wicked devices to pass. God doth not 
lay that restraint, for great and holy ends and reasons, 
which will appear in their lustre and glory one day; but 
lets things run on in their own course according as the in- 
clinations and aptitudes of other second causes do lead. 
And this being observably so, it is the most unreasonable 
thing in the world, to suppose that in rarer instances where- 
in the purposes of men are disappointed and frustrated by 
some signal hand from God, therefore the natural opera- 
tions that do belong to men should be concluded to be ge- 
nerally or universally useless, or to be precluded; or that 
the principles were useless which were suited to such op- 
erations or ends as those. But, 

[5.] We are further to consider, that if God doth more 
extraordinarily interpose, so as to disappoint the evil pur- 

joses of men, contrived by their subtilty and craft, 
(which they are apt enough themselves to misname pru- 
dence,) he doth it in no such way as offers violence to the 
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rational nature. He doth it by letting men befool them- 
selves, or by letting them befool one another, or sometimes 
by letting the devil befool them. He sometimes lets one 
man befool another; as when that counsel of Hushai 
proved to be the means by which God turned (as David 
prayed he would) Ahitophel’s counsel into foolishness. 
Sometimes he lets the devil befool men, acting according 
to his own inclinations, which he restrains not. He lets 
him loose, as he did to deceive Ahab, being a lying spirit 
in the mouth of his prophets, unto Ahab’s destruction. 
He would not, himself, infuse a lie into the mind of Ahab, 
(which was a thing his nature was most abhorrent from, 
being the God of truth,) neither wotld he let a good angel 
go and tell a lie to him, as unbeseeming and, indeed, im- 
poste to one that had the divine image in perfection in 

isnature. But there being a proneness in the wicked 
spirit (as the matter is parabolically and dramatically re- 
presented) to go and deceive Ahab, in his prophets, to his 
destruction, he lets him go. But there is no violence offer- 
ed to the rational nature of man in all this. He acts by 
judgment, (such as it is,) that is, by a mistaken judgment; 
not by none, or against judgment, against a practical judg- 
ment, which indeed to the nature of man were impossible. 
And those that are under such deceptions as these, when 
they do indeed play the fool: as Ahitophel’s counsel was 
turned into foolishness and-they all became fools that fol- 
lowed it, yet they thought themselves wise in so doing: 
and so, those that were reckoned or did reckon themselves 
wise, were taken in their own craftiness, and their coun- 
sels driven headlong, as in Job v. 13. the expression is, 
And what they do in such kinds, under such deception, 
they do freely and with complacency, pleasing themselves 
in their own way; soas there is no violence offered to the 
nature of man, considering him as a-rational and as a 
voluntary agent in what he doth, even then, when his pur- 
poses are inverted and disappointed. But then, 

[6.] If men do take up such purposes as it seems meet 
to the great and holy God to frustrate and disappoint, 
(which by extraordinary interposition, as hath been said, he 
doth very rarely ; he is sparing in instances of that kind,) 
yet, that men are to blame themselves for; either, that 
they did propose to themselves unlawful designs; or, that 
they did pursue and prosecute lawful ones unlawfully ; 
whence it hath seemed meet to that wisdom which governs 
the world, either to cross and defeat their designs, or to 
check and rebuke them, that they may reflect on and un- 
derstand their own folly in so mishaping in their own course, 
as they are often wont to do when they take up wicked 
purposes, and form wicked designs which prove abortive. 
And how should it be otherwise, if they take counsel 
against the Lord and his anointed one, his Christ? Do you 
think it strange that that should be in vain ? ‘‘ Wherefore 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing ?” Why is ita vain thing that they imagine and de- 
vise? It is counsel against the Lord and his Messiah. 
And if there be an inverture of the counsel and purposes 
of men which do lie cross to the divine counsel and pur- 
pose, and that they-clash with one another, what wonder 
is that? Nay, whose will is it fit should rule and oversway 
in sucha case? Is God to quit the sovereignty, and yield 
up his throne and sceptre, and say unto vain creatures, 
“Be it according to your mind, and according to your 
will,” when they will nothing but mischief, wrong to him, 
and ruin to ail that are better than themselves? And 
sometimes they pursue the most lawful things unlawfully ; 
and then it is meet that God should some way or other 
give a check to them. As in such an instance asthe apos- 
tle James mentioneth, (chap. iv. 13.) of such as say, in the 
power of their own self-conceit, and self-will, and self-con- 
fidence, “ We.will goto such and such a city, and will 
tarry there a year, and we will buy and sell and get gain ;” 
and forget all this while that they live under the divine 
dominion and government; that they ought to say, “If the 
Lord will, we will do so and so.” It is very fit, that in 
such cases, God should put them in mind they have a 
Lord over them, and that he should give a check to such 
insolencies. And if they meet with rebukes because they 
will not carry themselves like those that like under the do- 
minion and government of a Ruler whois superiorto them, 
they will not walk in that light which before hath been 
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made to shine in their minds and consciences, and God 
takes a severe method with them, to make them know 
themselves and him; there is nothing unfit done in the 
case. He doth but what he owes to himself to do, that he 
may do himself right, that he may not lose the honour and 
acknowledgment that are due to him, as he is Lord of all. 
But now, upon such a supposition as this, it is no more 
reasonable to say, that the understanding, or reason, or 
wisdom, or prudence which any man hath, is given him 
in vain, than it would be to say, that because such and 
such a man is a very prudent, wise man, it is altogether 
in vain that he should have a prudent servant. And yet, 
there is no man so wise, but if he have occasion for a 
servant, he will have an understanding man to be his ser- 
vant, and not a fool; a prudent one, and not one that is 
rash and foolish, and would do things precipitately and to 
disadvantage.. But how unreasonable would it be to say, 
that because such a wise master will not let even this wise 
servant do his business his own way, but will check and 
control him, and exercise the authority of a master over 
him, therefore, such a man hatha prudent servant in vain ? 
Who would be so foolish as to say, the prudence of such 
a servant is to no purpose unless he may be master, and 
carry every thing his own way, according to his own mind 
and fancy? Or suppose a man had a watch that ordina- 
rily goes well as he would have it, but sometimes he finds 
it to err, and then he rectifies it with his finger; would 
the owner of this watch, taking upon him to rectify it 
with his finger, say, ‘‘ To what purpose are all the contri- 
vances of this watch, and to what purpose are the several 
wheels and movements in it, if a man shall move it with 
his finger?” There is as little reason to pretend, that 
prudence and wisdom are given to any man in vain, be- 
cause God will overrule him and show himself to be su- 
preme in sundry such instances as may occur. I say, there 
is as little reason to say and allege this, as there would be 
to say, that all the articlesin a watch are in vain, because 
it may need sometimes to be rectified and corrected by a 
wise finger. 
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I suau1 only add to all that hath been said on this head, 
that the counsels of the divine will do very well admit of 
the use of human prudence, in subordination thereto, and 
it hath its great significancy in such subordination, but in 
opposition thereunto, it can signify nothing. And nobody 
is to think this strange, in subordination to the counsels 
of the divine will. Human prudence signifies much, all 
that is covetable that it should signify. Many times God 
designs to bring about such and such events by the min- 
istry of human prudence, and then the counsel of the di- 
vine willis so far from excluding it, that it doth necessarily 
include it, and take it in; cannot but do so. But most 
plain it is, that human prudence can signify nothing in 
opposition to the divine will. And would you have it? 
would any one wish it should? That human prudence 
should take place against the divine will, is thata thing to 
be wished? Or are we to be fond of human prudence in 
opposition to the divine counsel, asif we thought the world 
would be better governed by men than by God? That, 
sure, 1s never to be regretted, that there is no wisdom, no 
counsel, no ‘understanding, against the Lord. Sure, that 
should trouble none of us, but please all. And to think, 
hereupon, that human prudence must needs be a useless 
thing, because God doth not put all into the hands of men, 
and leave them to do in the world whatsoever they please, 
as SO many ungoverned creatures, (as was formerly hinted,) 
it might as well be said, To what purpose is it for a man 
to have a prudent servant, unless the servant’s will and 
pleasure may take place in every thing against his master’s. 

(2.) But come in the second place to that other sup- 
posed ill consequence, to wit, that the assertion of such a 
counsel of the divine will must exclude the great duty of 
prayer. And I think it is very material and of great im- 
portance to discourse to you somewhat largely upon this 
head; because, I know how common it lies in the minds 
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of many men, as an objection against that great duty; or 
else, they make use of the objection of that great duty, as 
an objection against the divine counsel and purpose, and 
the hand which they are to have in all human affairs. 
Now, that this seeming difficulty may be cleared, I will 
give you sundry considerations. As, | . i 
{1.] That the primary or more principal notion that we 
are to have of prayer, is to conceive of it as an act of wor- 
ship, that is, asa homage due and_claimed to be paid to 
the great sovereign Lord ofall. That is the principal and 
prime notion that we are to have of prayer; that is, that 
it is such an act of duty as wherein we are to own and 
acknowledge God: it is due to him, as he is God, to be 
supplicated, sought to; that there be a dependance upon 
him, professed and avowed by his reasonable creatures. 
Now this being the first and primary notion of prayer, an 
acknowledging of God, andavowing our dependance upon 
him, and of his superiority over us, as that adjunct expres- 
sion of it, bowing the knee before him, doth import, I 
would fain know whether he be the less adorable, for that 
he is infinitely wise? And if he be infinitely wise, then 
his wisdom and counsel must extend to all things. But 
doth his infinite wisdom render him a less adorable Ob- 
ject? Doth he less deserve to be worshipped, or have his 
due’homage paid him by his creatures, for that he is infi- 
nitely wise? The.counsel of his own will extending to 
all things doth import so much; he is wise without limit, 
so as that the exercise of his wisdom cannot be excluded 
or shut out in any case. If it could be excluded in any 


_case, it were pot infinite; but because it is infinite, is it 


therefore a less excellency for being infinite? And so, 
doth he less deserve to be adored and honoured, and to 
have homage paid unto him as such? And, 

[2.] Whereas, when we do pray, we do also express in- 
clinations and desires of our own, that we would have this 
or that brought about, when we foreknow the event to be 
determined by the divine will: prayer is so far from being 
excluded by that, that we pray with so much the more 
vigour and cheerfulness and alacrity ; and our hearts and 
souls are so much the more enlarged and engaged and 
drawn forth in prayer, even when we know the things we 
pray about are determined by the counsel of the divine will. 
As in that memorable case of Daniel’s foreknowing by 
books, by Jeremiah’s prophecies, that the approaching pe- 
riod and end of the seventy years, determined for the con- 
tinued captivity of his people; when he understood this 
book, and discerned the approach of the time, he sets him- 
self with so much the more vigour to pray: (as you see 
Dan. ix. 1, 2.) finding out that the matter was near, and 
towards a period, he doth not therefore think prayer ex- 
cluded, but sets himself to pray with so much the more 
earnestness and vigour hereupon. As, indeed, if any do 
consider the nature of man’s constitution, and the frameof 
the human soul, it is evident that desire and hope do in- 
fluence one another. It isa mighty damp to all rational 
desire to have no hope. And if the thing be looked upon 
as desirable in itself; so much the more of hope, so much 
more of desire; and by how much the more hope doth 
rise towards confidence, desires grow so much the more 
fervent. As simple despair of any thing which we have 
an inclination to desire, damps desire; when we see that 
the thing is altogether to, be despaired of, reason itself dic- 
tates to us to withdraw our minds, and turn them another ~ 
way. Daniel understood the time drew on, when this sad 
calamitous state of his people was to find its period and be 
determined; then he sets himself with mighty vigour and 
fervour of spirit to prayer. And, 

[3.] When we do not foreknow the event, as not having 
any discovery made to us what the counsels of the divine 
will concerning it are, yet, even then, the business of pray- 
er is to refer ourselves, with reference to any such con- 
cernments, to the divine disposal. A thing most suitable 
to him and to us; to him, as he is the wise-and sovereign 
Lord of all; and to us, as we are depending creatures, 
subject to his government, and are disposed of, in reference 
to all our concernments, or whatsoever we have any con- 
cern about, as he sees good. And therefore, 

[4.] In reference to such things, wherein we are ignorant 
of the event and what God will do, the proper design of 
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prayer is, to endeavour to obtain at his hands a disposition 
of spirit complying with his pleasure, so as there may be 
no contest between him and us; that whenever the event 
falls out, if it do prove agreeable to our inclinations, we 
may rejoice in it with so much the more raised and Sincere 
gratitude ; if it do not, that we may submit to him, with- 
out engaging in a contest with one who giveth no account 
of any of his matters; and with whom, none can contend 
and prosper. They must always have the worst of it, they 
must be worsted in itif they engage in a contest with him. 
Therefore, the business we must design in such prayer, or 
in prayer about such things, (the issye whereof we do not 
foreknow,) is not to bring the divine will to ours, but to 
bring our will to his. As the matter is aptly enough illus- 
trated by some, suppose one comes down a rapid stream 
in a boat, and hath the opportunity to throw an anchor 
or hook on the shore, there he pulls, as though he would 
draw the shore to the boat, and yet, all that he can be ra- 
tionally supposed to intend, is to draw the boat to the 
shore. So are we to design in prayer, that plucking our- 
selves unto God, the drawing of our souls to a compliance 
with him, that our wills may be brought to unite with his; 
not that we can imagine to change his will by any thing 
we can say, more than in the narrative of our prayer we 
do suppose to ourselves the informing him of any thing 
whereof we suppose him before ignorant. ‘ He is of one 
mind, and who can turn him ?” Job xxiii. 13. And therefore, 
[5.] The availableness of prayer, considered in reference 
to the counsels of the divine will, is to be estimated by 
the tenor of our prayers: according as our prayer is mo- 
delled, so it will be available or unavailable. This is the 
confidence we ought to kave in prayer, “that if we ask 
any thing according to his will, he heareth us,” 1 John v, 
14._ And therefore, further, 
 [6.] We must make it our great business, in all our ad- 
dresses to him in prayer, and especially in reference to 
temporal concernments, (about which we have no express 
signification of his will, as we have about spiritual and 
eternal ones,) to have our prayers so formed as that they 
may agree with the court of heaven, (as I may speak,) 
whither they are to be addressed. As if any man on earth 
is to petition a human judicature, he must endeavour to 
know the style and phrase of the court, and that his pe- 
tition may be right in point of form; and especially so are 
we concerned to do in this case, when we are to address 
the great God. There must be a becomingness of God 
observed, that we-address to him as God is to be addressed 
to, and one that is absolutely supreme, and perfectly wise 
and good, who (according to that observable saying which 
I remember in the great Jew Philo, who gives us this no- 
tion of himself) hath given us that discovery, that we have 
always a ground of so fixed and formed an apprehension 
of him asone that can do all things, and will do that which 
is best. Such a conception of God, if our prayers do but 
carry With them a conformity to that conception, that is, 
that we have this fixed confidence concerning him, that he 
ean do what he will, and that he will always do what is best, 
we can never think that such prayers can ever be unavail- 
able. But this dothso highly agree with this apprehension, 
that he doth all that he doth do according to the counsel 
of his own will, that it not only is not prejudiced thereby, 
put we are greatly confirmed in it, that if he doth all things 
according to the counsel of his own will, he will never do 
any thing that is wrong, he will never do any thing that 
we ought to have so much asa wish that it be otherwise 
than as he will do it; for.as he can do whatsoever he will, 
so he will always do whatsoever is best. And, 3 
7.] Therefore we ought to form our addresses and pe- 
tions to God, according as his word hath given us direc- 
tion. As there are rules, some way or other to be known 
in any prince’s court, or in any court of judicature, how 
they are to be addressed to: some way or other, it is to be 
understood. And we may understand by his plain word, 
how he is to be addressed to. -As to all those things that 
are of principal concernment and necessity to us, we find 
directions in his word to pray for such things, with pro- 
mises they shall be granted upon serious and sincere prayer. 
We know his will so far about our principal concernments, 
as that they who repent shall be forgiven, they who ask his 
Spirit shail have it, to them that improve what they have, 
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he will give more, that if we set ourselves to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling, he will work in us 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure. About these, 
our greatest concernments, we are at a certainty. He hath 
told us in his most plain and express word, what he will 
always do in such cases. But we are always left uncer- 
tain about such things as are less considerable, and about 
things too, that are of a mutable goodness, that is, that are 
sometimes good and sometimes evil. The things of the 
mind are invariably good, always good; what is the good- 
ness of the mind is always so. That the mind be knowing, 
intelligent; that it be holy, pure, subject unto God ; these 
are things always good, invariably good. But it cannot be 
said so concerning the bona corporis, the good things of the 
body, or the bona fortune, the good things of fortwne, that 
they are always goods, for their goodness is to be measured 
according to their suitableness and conformity or subser- 
viency to some greater good. For we are to consider that 
as we have bodies so we have minds too; and that which 
would be good for my body, if hurtful to my mind, it 
loseth the nature of goodness; and therefore, is that good- 
ness mutable, according as circumstances will render such 
and such things more and more subservient to a higher 
good, to a nobler kind of good that we are more to be con- 
cerned about. And therefore, for those things which are 
of a mutable goodness, they cannot be the matter of an ab- 
solute promise, that shall be concluding and determinative 
concerning them universally, and at all times; because at 
some times that which would be a good, it may at another 
time degenerate into evil, by the variation of circum- 
stances. But an evil cannot be the matter of a promise ; 
it would be the matter of a threatening at such a time 
when it ceaseth to be good. If it should stand in the 
promise under the notion of a good, but by this and that 
circumstance loseth its aptitude and suitableness to the end 
wherein this goodness lies, then doth that good turn into 
an evil, and so cannot be the matter of a promise. You 
cannot say, you promise any one that which is evil, or 
which would be a hurt to him; therefore the promises of 
God, in reference to things of this nature, are always suit- 
able to the nature of the things. We have as express 
‘promises concerning temporal good things as the nature of 
the things will bear, or our circumstances admit, and there- 
fore, God hath done more suitably to himself and us, in 
reference to such things, in telling us “‘all things shall 
work together for good to them that love God and that are 
the called according to his purpose,” Rom. viii. 28. In- 
deed, a person that is a sincere lover of God, cannot but 
be the better by whatsoever event cccurs to him in external 
respects; for that love is an active principle in him, that 
co-operates to the making good of the promise. It thinks 
no evil, it makes a man construe well all the divine dispen- 
sations, it forms his spirit to a compliance with the divine 
pleasure, and so, good will come out of it tosuch aone, to 


/a so qualified subject, whatsoever the event be. And there- 


fore, all the business of prayer that it may be significant 
and available, is to have it formed and modelled according 
to the tenor of the divine will as God hath expressed 
that will to us in his word, and to pray for things agree- 
ably to the discovery we have thereof: that is, with a pe- 


“remptory confidence, in reference to those things that are 


expressly promised ; and with submission, in reference to 
all other things : satisfying ourselves with this, that he who 
is the most perfectly absolute, supreme God, nothing of 
evil can proceed from him, but as an ill affected subject 
turns things into evil to itself. And so the Gospel becomes 
“the savour of death unto death,” to anill disposed mind ; 
not from what it hath in itself, or as it proceeds from God, 
but only from the disaffected state and condition of the 
subject. Andthen again, A . 

(8.) We are to consider this, that the interests of men 
in this world in reference to their temporal concernments, 
do so generally interfere and cross with one another and 
oppose one another, that it is impossible all prayers should 
be granted. For there are many times prayers against 
prayers. One man or this sort of men prays for this event, 
and another sort, for the quite contrary event. Therefore, 
it is most absolutely necessary that the divine counsel 
should moderate, and have its agency, not only in bringing 
about events, but even in forming the spirits of men. 
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When interests do so clash, and desires and prayers so con- 
tradict one another, (as they many times do,) with what 
confusion would it fill the world, if every irregular desire 
should be granted! And indeed, if the wills of men were 
to regulate the will of God, and their prayers were to pre- 
scribe, it would make fearful work in the world: if we 
had such a kind of fatwwm numen, a siliy deity, to be the 
object of our addresses and prayers, that were to use no 
counsel, no wisdom in judging what is fit to be done, and 
what is not, but every human desire should engage the di- 
vine power, and employ the divine hand, with what ruin 
and desolation would men’s prayers fill the world! And 
so this world would be made a desolate wilderness, at that 
rate, if the prayers of men, without the interposition of the 
counsel of the divine will, were to prescribe finally what 
were to be done for them. And therefore, again, 

(9.) It ought to be considered, that wherever there is any 
such thing as right prayer, there is a divine Agent to be 
employed, in reference to the whole business of prayer. 
As we have an Advocate and Intercessor without us at the 
right hand of God above, so, all that do belong to God 
have an Advocate and Intercessor within them. All the 
children of God, because they are such, because they are 
sons, God sends the Spirit of his Son into their hearts to 
teach them to cry, Abba, Father; as Gal. iv. 6. compared 
with Rom. viii. 15. And it is therefore called the Spirit 
of adoption, because it belongs to the adopted ones, to 
those that are taken into that state and condition of sons; 
because they are sons, the Spirit is given. It is an intoler- 
able injury, and absurdity, that among us who are called 
‘Christians, with whom it is an article of our creed, that 
we believe in the Holy Ghost, we should so little consider 
what hand and part he is to have in this matter. It is an 
idle vanity to think, that he is to dictate words to us, and 
that there ought not to be prayer, but what the Spirit 
ought to indite the very words of. No, that is not the bu- 
siness of his office ; but to possess the soul with such a liv- 
ing, internal sense to which words will correspond ; that 
soul that is filled with such.a sense, will not want suitable 
words, (at least between God and itself,)in which to utter 
that sense to him. And so is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
in this matter, expressed in that Rom. viii. 27. That when 
we know not what to pray for of ourselves, that Spirit 
makes intercession in us according tothe will of God; (so 
we read it and do interpose in the translation more than 
is in the text ;) it makes intercession according to God, (so 
it is in the original,) not barely according to his will, but 
in subserviency to his interest; and to his great one, which 
(it is we his will must always respect too, as we cannot 
doubt. And therefore, if he is to be applied unto, and re- 
lied upon, that great Agent of God: and we are to refer 
it to him (as it were) to mind our petitions, that they may 
be right in form, this is the great business of that Spirit ; 
he is thus far (as it were) the Master of requests, and we 
are to resign ourselves to him, to put our spirits under his 
formation, under the dominion of the Divine Spirit. “JI 
do not know whether my mind may agree with the Divine 
Mind, yea or no, but O! do thou make it agree, and con- 
form it thereunto.” And lastly, 


(10.) We have, upon the whole, this to consider, that 


all prayers once so rectified and put into the right form 
and tenor, they do ever obtain their principal answer. 
According to the great platform and model of prayer that 
is given us, we pray with principal reference to the divine 
honour, if we pray aright, that the name of God may be 
hallowed ; we pray that the governing power of his king- 
dom may obtain and take place all the world over: we 
pray that his will may be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven. We have particular inclinations and desires of 
our own; these we are never to express but with this 
reserve, “Lord, if these desires of mine agree with thy 
will; if they agree not with that, I renounce them, I dis- 
claim them.” So every good man is then answered, if he 
be denied: if he be denied in one respect, he is answered 
and his petition granted in higher and more principal re- 
spects; for the principal thing he aims at is, that God may 
be glorified, “ Hallowed be thy name;” and that in order 
and subserviency thereunto the governing power of his 
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These are the great and principal petitions ; and all things 
else are to be petitioned for but as they subserve these. 

And therefore, now to sum up all. Prayer, it may be 
from two sorts of persons, either from a devoted or from 
an apostate creature. Prayer, proceeding from a devoted 
soul, can never fail of its principal answer: for every such 
prayer is influenced by supreme love to God; his interests 
comprehend all our true interests: so that all doth but 
come to this, whether I love God more than myself, then 
that love will always dictate such prayers as can never miss 
of their answer. ‘That is, if I pray as a devoted creature, 
and to be a devoted creature is to pray, is to love God 
more than myself. But if I pray as an apostate creature, 
that is, as one that is gone off from God, and keeps off 
from God, and hath a separate interest from God, and will 
not come to him and return to him again; then my pray- 
ers always run after this tenor, “ Lord, I pray that my 
will may be done, that my interest may take place and be 
served, whatsoever becomes of all or any concernments 
besides.” But what! would we have the counsels of the 
divine will to give place to such insolent requests as these 4 
that were, in effect, tc pray, “ Lord, do thou descend and 
come down from thy throne, and resign it to me, and let 
me set up for myself; I would be a god to myself, and I 
desire to make no cther use of divine power, (finding my 
own impotency in many things,) but only toserve my own 
purposes and ends.” 

Therefore, there is all imaginable encouragement to sin- 
cere prayer, from this doctrine, that God doth all things 
according td the counsel of his own will. And, this, sure- 
ly, we are greatly concerned to consider in such a juncture 
of time as we are now cast upon; nothing can be more 
opportune. We havea dubious prospect before us; we 
know not how things may issue. Now to pray with hearts 
possessed with the sense that God doth all things after the 
counsel of his own will, is the best preparation for prayer, 
in reference to the present concernments of this season, 
that can be thought. That is, it is such a disposition of 
spirit that will, in. this duty of prayer, be both most ho- 
nourable to God, and most comfortable to ourselves. 

Most honourable to God ; nothing could reflect on him 
more than to pray with a contrary notion concerning him; 
that is, that he doth not do things after the counsel of his 
own will, but as poor foolish creatures here in this world, 
shall prescribe and dictate to him; they make him do any 
thing, draw him to this or that by the importunity of their 
requests and desires. You cannot give a notion of God 
more injurious to him or more repugnant to his very na- 
ture. For then we must suppose him a Being of mere 
power, absolute, almighty power, which any fool may com- 
mand when he pleaseth. What a strange sort of Deity do 
we worship! particularly if we pray with such a notion of 
God as this. But nothing can be more comfortable to 
ourselves, than to supplicate him, according to this true 
notion of him, that he doth all things after the counsel of 
his own will. With what quiet minds may we pray; and 
acquiesce in all the issues of things! Thingslie in the best 
hands they can lie. We have this to satisfy our hearts in; 
and though we pray as men, we are to expect he should 
answer as God. We can pray but with the wisdom and 
foresight of poor fallible creatures; but then we are to ex- 
pect him to answer atcording to the wisdom of an all- 
comprehending Deity.. And as this is most highly ho- 
nourable to him; so it will be most highly satisfying and 
comfortable to ourselves, and upon the best terms from 
which a reasonable mind can receive any satisfaction. 
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Ir only remains to make some Use of all that hath 
hitherto been spoken. And so comprehensive a truth as 
this, you will apprehend to be of very large and copious 
usefulness. I shall contract as muchas the matter admits. 
It serves, 


kingdom may take place, and that his will may be done.| 1. To show us, how we are to form our notion of God. 
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Andif any have a mistaken one, how they may rectify and 
reform it. It lets us see we are to conceive of God to be a 
Being of infinite wisdom;for according to our notion of 
counsel, it is the immediate product of wisdom. Only, 
when we apply it to God we must do it so as to sever. all 
that it imports of imperfection, and to include all that it 
imports of highest perfection. We find it needful with us, 
to consult and advise with our friends sometimes; how- 
ever, with ourselves, and our more deliberate thoughts; but 
no such thing can be said of God, with whom all things 
lie open, in one infinite, eternal, and all-comprehending 
view at once. That is not the meaning of counsel with 
him, as it is with us, as though being uncertain and doubt- 
ful, we did need to be counselled and advised ; but that of 
perfection, which we mean by counsel and most perfect 
judgment of things, that we are to ascribe to him; and so, 
as that is the result of wisdom, it is with him in the high- 
est perfection without consideration, so, that we can have 
no notion of wisdom, that doth not imply counsel; nor of 
divine counsel, that doth not imply the most perfect, most 
exact, and most accurate wisdom. We see he doth all 
things according to the counsel of his will, so as never to 
err in any thing; never to make one wrong step. For how 
often is he celebrated by expressions, that do import so 
much, God who is wise. What glorious ascriptions are 
there to him as such. “ To God only wise, be honour and 
glory,” Rom. xvi. 27. And so that of 1 Tim.i. 17. You 
have the same kind of doxology even in the same terms. 
And so in the epistle of Jude, the concluding words of that 
epistle ; “ To God only wise, be honour, and glory, and 
dominion, for ever andever.” This appropriate term, only, 
only wise, speaks that there is no wisdom that is not from 
him, norin him; that he is primary wisdom, the original 
seatof wisdom. If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it 
of God, who giveth to all liberally. He can do so, he hath 
it in all its fulness, in its most absolute plenitude, in him- 
self, Jamesi. 5. And therefore is hé-said to be the Father 
of lights, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
every congenerous gift; we must understand it agreeable 
to so exuberant a Fountain: and hereby, we are to rectify 
our thoughts of God, if we have taken up wrongones; for 
we must conceive of the several attributes of the Divine 
Being, agreeably to this, as they are complicated with this 

“most perfect wisdom, as that is most especially conjunct 
therewith. If any should think of God’s power, as only 
an act of boisterous omnipotency, working at random, 
not guided by wisdom and counsel; if they should. con- 
ceive of his will, as if it were a stiff, inflexible resolved- 
ness of doing things without judgment or wisdom; if they 
should conceive of his wrath, as an all-consuming flame, 
burning up all before it, without distinction, without dis- 
crimination; if any should think of his love as a fond in- 
clination to this or that person, or thing, without being di- 
rected by wisdom or counsel ; all this is infinitely to wrong 
God ; it is indeed to create to ourselves a God like our- 
selves. But this is infinitely injurious, to represent him 
by ourselves, as a being of mere power, and of mere will, 
without considering that he is a Being of infinite wisdom, 
and so doth all things according to the counsel of hisown 
will. And again, 

2. We are further to learn, how we are to conceive of 
God’s works; for every thing works as it is: and as he is 
a Being of wisdom, we are to reckon, that there must be 
characters of wisdom and counsel upon all that he doth. 
There is, eminently so, upon the works of his creation. He 
hath established’the world by his wisdom, and stretched 
out the heavens by his discretion, Jer. x. 12. Wisdom is 
the parent of order, wheresoever there is any thing of order 
that surely must be attributed to wisdom as the directive 
cause of it; it must be found, if not in second causes, yet 
in the First. The stable ordinances of day and night, the 
certain returns of sammerand winter, the regular motions 
of sun, moon, and stars, and the like; in all these we are 
to behold the wisdom of God, who hath settled things by 
so accurate counsel, according whereunto he doth all that 
he doth. And soweare to conceive concerning the works 
of his providence too, that there are counsel and wisdom 
which conduct them all, which regulate human affairs 
wherein men have themselves but a subordinate agency, 
under the supreme and sovereign Ruler of all. We areto 
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reckon nothing falls out casually, nothing undetermined, 
either to be wrought or effected by him, or at least to be 
permitted, for greater and more preponderating reasons, 
against the restraints that might have been laid upon the 
second causes, by which they are wrought. And again, 

3. We are further to learn hence, the extensiveness and 
universality of God’s powerful and governing influence. 
He worketh all things, he hath an agency about all thatis 
done. It is true, the words are capable of being thus un- 
derstood, He worketh whatsoever he worketh according 
to the counsel of his own will. But there cannot a hand be 
lift up, nor a foot stir, not a power or faculty of any crea- 
ture be exerted, but he hath a working agency one way or 
other in reference thereto; not so much as a sparrow falls 
to the ground, but it is within the compass of that agency 
of his, which doth all things afler the counsel of his own 
will. Not so much as a hair drops from any head without 
him ; all things, as they refer to him, are done with num- 
ber, weight, and measure; and so, wisdom and counsel 
have a universal exercise, in reference to all things that 
are done under the sun, even the meaner concernments of 
men in this world. If you go to the business of agriculture 
or husbandry in the general; the several methods of hus- 
bandmen in ploughing, sowing, threshing, and the like, 
are all said to be from the Lord, who is wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working, Isaiah xxviii. 29. And 
therefore, we are hereupon to acknowledge, and own with 
adoration, the universal extensiveness of his governing 
influence ; as was formerly noted in the opening of the 
words, in working all things; that is the expression, an 
energy that is most intrinsic, intimate, inward to every in- 
ferior agent, still exerting and putting forth itself, in what- 
soever is wrought or done under the sun. And he is even 
more intimate to us (as paganish light itself doth more an- 
ciently observe) than we are to ourselves. That phrase 
is fetched from more refined paganism, into the schools of 
Christians, that he is more inward to us than we are to 
ourselves, so as that there is a divine energy working and 
stirring in every created agent whatsoever. And, 

4. We may next learn hence, the reasonableness and 
congruity of all his public constitutions and laws, which 
he hath made for the government of his reasonable crea- 
tures. Legislation is a great act of sovereignty, indeed the 
prime and most principal. If God do all things according 
to the counsel of his own will, it is according to the coun- 
sel of his will that he hath made laws for those who are 
capable of government by law, as only the reasonable crea- 
tureis. Laws are frequently spoken of under the name of 
counsels. Your human lawsare commonly called consulta, 
as among the Romans, those that went under the name of 
senatus consulta ; such things as were advised upon, and, 
as it were, weighed in balances. Are they fit, or are they 
not? Will this be a useful constitution, yea or no? And 
so is the frame of divine laws spoken of, under the name of 
the counsel of God. The Pharisees and lawyers rejected 
the counsel of God against themselves, Luke vii. 30. It 
is spoken in opposition to Christ and his teachings. ‘Those 
that were doctors of the law among the Jews, they reject- 
ed the counsel of God against themselves. Indeed, the 
whole revelation of God’s mind, about the salvation of 
men, it bears that name, which included the preceptive as 
a very noble part of it. Ihave not shunned, saith the 
apostle, to declare unto you the whole counsel of God, 
Acts xx.27. In allthis, therefore, we ought to acknow- 
ledge and adore a divine wisdom, and especially in that 
which is the standing constitution, for the governing of 
men, in reference to their salvation and final blessedness, 
since the apostacy, and you find God most highly celebra- 
ted and magnified, upon that account, in that Rom. xvi 
latter end: the apostle there speaking of the Gospel con- 
stitution, under the name of a mystery, concludes all thus, 
“Now to him that is of power to establish you, according 
to my Gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ,” (ver. 
25.) according to the revelation of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began, but now is made 
manifest, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according 
to the commandment of the everlasting God, made known 
to all nations, for the obedience of faith, “to God only 
wise, be glory, through Jesus Christ for ever.” His wis- 
dom is conspicuous in this established constitution of his, 
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which is to last through all the ages of time, and which is 
the constitution of that kingdom, which is never to be 
shaken. That is called the kingdom not to be taken down, 
Heb. xii. latter end. The compages whereof are so firm 
and strong, as tosuit a designed perpetuity. Whereupon, 
they that live under the Gospel, are warned concerning 
_their deportment under it. Now that we have received a 
“kingdom, that cannot be shaken, let us have grace fo 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear.” He 
will not now be dallied with by men, whom he hath put 
under the dispensations of the Gospel; as that epistle to 
the Hebrews begins. There were some temporary consti- 
tutions wherein God did deal with men, and speak to 
them in various and variable methods. But now, he hath 
spoken to us by his Son: and this is such a state of things 
as shall last as long as the world lasts, and those that do 
not comport with this method or law of grace, in order to 
being saved, shall never be saved! Therefore, let us seek 
grace to serve him acceptably. The last efforts of divine 
wisdom are seen in this constitution. 

5. It thereupon, therefore, further, let us see the impu- 

dence of sinners, who confront their own imaginations, 
and their own lusts, to the wisdom and counsel of the di- 
vine constitutions; for that is indeed the case, and the very 
state of the controversy between God and a guilty creature 
that hath been in an apostacy from him, and doth yet re- 
fuse to return. 
between God and them, Who is wiser, who is best capable 
of prescribing and giving laws? for wisdom is the most 
conspicuous thing (as was said) in legislation. Authority 
is supposed, it is true; but if there be never so unquestion- 
able authority, ifthere be not wisdom to use it, it would be 
strange work that one destitute of wisdom would make of 
governing authority; strange laws, strange edicts there 
would be, where there was uncontrollable power without 
wisdom. But (as was*told you) when laws are to be made, 
here is the great exercise of governing wisdom, such as 
doth befit the state of a ruler, to consider how the exigency 
of the case may be answered, what laws will be more suit- 
able for such and such, or for a people in such circum- 
stances. Now, when the counsels of heaven are opened 
(as it were) into a result, in such a constitution; here is 
the law of that kingdom that is erected and set up for them 
that are to be saved. And here comes an insolent creature 
and contends against the Lawgiver, and disputes the mat- 
ter with him that gave him breath ; what impudency is 
here! That law of grace, it saith, wheresoever it is pro- 
mulgated, to them that come under this government of 
grace, or will be the disciples of grace, grace doth teach 
them that live under it, “to deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, godly, and righteous in the 
world.” But here is an impure, obstinate sinner, to whom 
notices are given of the good and acceptable will of God 
to this purpose, that the Gospel that is preached to him, 
the law of the Redeemer’s kingdom, it saith at the very 
_ first, Repent, now the kingdom is come among you, re- 
pent, turn. The divine wisdom saith tothe sinner, “ Turn, 
turn or die, turn or thou art lost.” But he saith, It is wiser 
to go on, to persist in my own course; itis a wiser thing to 
live a stranger from God still, and as without God in the 
world. Divine wisdom saith to men, “God hath a mind 
and design to save you, deny you all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and subject yourselves to God.” “ No, it is 
wiser (saith the sinner) to live an ungodly life still; it is 
a wiser thing to lay the reins on my own lusts, and do 
whatsoever is good in my own eyes; it is wiser to please 
my own flesh than the God that made me; it is wiser to 
indulge sensual inclination and follow the.imagination of 
my own heart.” For men, I say, to confront their own 
imaginations and lusts to the divine counsel, it speaks the 
height of impudency in sinners, that they do not turn, that 
they wil! not be brought back to God. And, 

6. It further lets us see how sad and forlorn the case of 
unreconciled and impenitent sinners is. God hath done 
all things according to the counsel of his own will, there- 
fore, the constitution that he hath made and settled, is un- 
capable of change. There is an immutability stamped 
upon the divine counsel, and what is likely, then, to be- 
come of such men as run counter to all the wisdom and 
counsel that is conspicuous in the divine constitutions? 
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Because of their perfection they cannot be changed, and 
because of the sinner’s wickedness, he will not. God can- 
not change, and men will not. What is then like to be- 
come of things between him and them? But, 

7. We may further learn hence, how hopeful and com- 
fortable their state is, whose minds and hearts are brought 
to a liking of the methods of God, for the saving of sin- 
ners, toa compliance and agreement with them. O! happy 
man! The unerring and therefore unalterable counsels of 
heaven, have determined well concerning thee, and con- 
cerning thy state. You see in this same chapter where the 
text lies, that the Gospel constitution carries (as it were) 
this inscription upon it, “ To the praise of the glory of his 
grace.” Look upon the whole frame of divine constitu- 
tions, that refer to the saving of sinners, and you may see 
(as it were) in golden letters written upon this noble fa- 
bric, “ To the praise of the glory of his grace.” Thus the 
Gospel constitutions stand (as it were) dedicated, “To 
the praise and glory of divine grace, wherein he hath made 
us accepted in the beloved.” And observe then what fol- 
lows in the next verse, “In whom we have redemption, 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of his grace, wherein he hath abounded to- 
wards us in all wisdom and prudence.” This isthe mys- 
tery of God ; he hath made known to us: the mystery of 
his will; it is amost mysterious thing that ever he should 
have such a will towards me. But he doth all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will; and thereupon, 
there is an immutability and unchangeableness upon the 
determination of it, as you see in that Heb. vi. 17. Where- 
in, God willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs 
of promise the immutabilityof his counsel, he hath con- 
firmed it by his oath, added to his word; that by two im- 
mutable things in which it was impossible for God to he, 
the heirs of promise might receive that strong, that steady, 
that unshaken consolation. It is to be attributed to want 
and deficiency of wisdom and foresight, that the constitu- 
tions and determinations of men need so often to be alter- 
ed. Such and such an inconvenience was not foreseen; 
such a law was made, and it may be, a little trial and ex- 
perience show it to be very inconvenient, and so, it is fain 
to be reversed, repealed, or needs some explanatory addi- 
tions, or the like. It is reckoned a piece of meanness, and 
disparagement, to be put to alter edicts; and because the 
Medes and Persians were a proud and haughty nation, 
therefore where their laws and statutes irreversible, never 
to be changed; sd that they did assume to themselves in- 
fallibility, and beyond what could agree to the condition 
and capacity of creatures, of men, in an imperfect state. 
But the divine counsel being all upon foresight, all the 
determinations thereof being made and settled upon one 
comprehensive view, here is no place for the supposition 
ofa change. And therefore is this most highly consolatory 
to al] that feel their hearts comply with the Gospel terms, 
with the evangelical constitutions: “I find my heart is 
wrought to a closure with that, and Iam never to fear a 
change.” It is the effect of his counsel, his immutable 
counsel which he hath shown, thatsuch as we might have 
strong consolation, who fall in with and comply with his 
terms. 

8. It further serves to let us see the vanity of their con- 
fidence, who have any separate interest, and drive any 
opposite design from, and to, this of the great God him- 
self. His counsels must stand, and the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations; whereas the counsels of the fro- 
ward are turned headlong: as the expression is, Job vy. 
13. How unequal is the contest, when there comes to be 
a competition between the design of a mortal man, though 
never so insolent, and that of the immortal God! Some 
of themselves have thought it insolent for creatures so to 
assume. Rabshakeh thought it were an imaginary thing, 
and very wrongly charged upon Hezekiah, yet seems to 
look upon it as a great piece of pride, ‘Thou sayest, I 
have counsel and strength for war,” thinking it to be 
an unbecoming thing: yet, though he only speaks of the 
counsel and might of Hezekiah as opposed to his own, or 
that of his master Sennacherib; but he never thought bow 
insolent it was to oppose that, his counsel to that of hea- 
ven. “T have counsel and strength for war,” but how 
soon are all. those counsels and strength blown -upon, 
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blasted, and brought to nothing when God hath any work 
of his to do, whereunto that counsel and might are op- 
posed. And to conclude, J add, 
9. ‘That since God doth all things eccording to the ecoun- 
sel of his own will, the times and seasons for doing any 
great work that he intends, are always chosen by him with 
most accurate wisdom. ‘They are most fitly chosen; there- 
fore, whereas we are apt to blame the divine methods be- 
cause he doth not take our time and our way, how unrea- 
sonable is it, since it is plain, that all the things he hath to 
do are affixed to particular seasons, which lie under divine 
determinations! “Unto every thing there is a season and 
a lime, to every purpose under the sun,” Eccles. iii. 1. And 
if you will look a little further in that book, you will see 
there, that as there is a time for every purpose, every event, 
so there is also judgment for every time ; there isjudgment, 
which is the effect of counsel, or that whereunto counsel 
results. For every thing there is a time and judgment, 
And so thereupon, there comes to be a critical nick of time 
into which such and such things must fall, and into no 
ether. And therefore, it is said, that ‘‘ the misery of man 
15 great upon the earth,” Eccles. viii. 6. Because there is 
time and judgment to every purpose, therefore, that is, be- 
cause time and judgment are not considered, are not un- 
derstood by men, therefore, their misery is great. And so 
they are taken, many times, in an evil time, without fore- 
sight; they do not know the time; not because they are 
ignorant of the time, but because they are unready, un- 
prepared, for what is to be done and suffered in such or 
such a juncture of time. And so you see their case is re- 
presented still, upon that account, miserable. But the wise, 
they do consider time and judgment: Happy men! there- 
fore, happy men! as those two verses fall in together, 
Eecles. viii. 5, 6. This ought to be considered, and it 
makes a man a happy man that considers it. Therefore, 
how quiet and calm may all men’s minds be; and the 
minds of the wise will be, that do equally consider things. 
We find things were determined most punctually, relating 
to the great concernments of that people God had in the 
world heretofore, when they were yet an unconformed 
people. Four hundred and thirty years must pass, just 
so many from the time of his capitulating with their head, 
Abraham, striking a covenant with him. And so much 
time there must be, because the sins of the Amorites were 
not yet full, and Canaan could not be ready for the recep- 
tion of them, and there did four hundred and thirty years 
es upon this account. When they were in captivity in 
abylon, seventy years was determined for that. When 
the woman is in the wilderness, there is a set time ; forty 
and two months, or twelve hundred and sixty days. And 
we are not to think that the determinations of divine wis- 
dom and counsel are less certain because they are less 
known to us, and we only see by the event what was de- 
termined. ‘Twenty years have elapsed since the haughty 
French tyrant hath been the terror and scourge of Europe, 
and especially of reformed Christendom; for it is so long 
(in the year 1672) that he first attempted on our neigh- 
bours and brethren of Holland. Many might have been 
apt to think, why hath not God animadverted on him 
sooner, put upon bim an earlier rebuke? Why was it not 
the last year? Why was not-his fleet scattered and his 
army broken then, as they have been, in several parts, this 
year? Or why was it not the year before that? Why, it 
is a foolish thing for us to contend and dispute with the 
counsel of heaven, and we are to refer it to the determina- 
tion of divine counsel, to choose the fittest time to begin 
to animadvert on so insolent an enemy, and the aptest 
means how first to let him know that he is a mortal, and 
that they in whom he trusts have a mortality upon them ; 
that they are liable to defeatments, to disappointments ; 
that their strength is not brass or iron, or such as cannot 
be broken when he will. He can make so weak and mu- 
table a thing as the wind to serve his purpose against so 
haughty a one. We are to consider that these things fall 
out aceording to the counsel of the divine will: he is not 
to give us a reason why no such thing was, so many years 
ago, why he did not raise up such and such, who might 
have abated his pride, and brought a blast upon him, long 

before now. 

* Preached June 3rd, 1692. 
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Hitherto, we have by way of use, from the doctrine of 
this text, let you see so many inferences, and recommended 
So many truths from it, which, according to the aptitude 
that it hath in it, may help to rectify and regulate our 
thoughts, apprehensions, and notions in many things, 





LECTURE VIIL* 


Tue further use which remains, is to direct owr practice ; 
for in many respects, it hath in it a great aptitude, and 
Suitableness too. In order to this, it is requisite, 

1. That we take up the several sorts of the considera- 
tions which may be had of the counsels of the divine will. 
And then, 

2. That we reflect upon our own distemper, and the 
faultiness of our spirits and practice, in reference hereunto. 
And accommodately, then, to consider both of the counsels 
of the divine will, and of our own miscarriages, and so 
recommend to you sundry heads of instruction, in refer- 
ence to our future practice. We are, 

1. Variously to consider the counsels of the divine will. 
They may be either considered indefinitely ; or else, they 
may be considered with some distinction, according to the 
various references they may bear towards us, and our con- 
cernments and affairs, whether they may be eternal or 
temporal; and these, whether they be private or public. 

And again, whether they be known to us, or unknown; 
so variously may the counsels of the divine will be con- 
sidered. And then, for his precepts, which are the result 
too of the counsel of his will. They expressly declare 
what it is the counsel of his will we should do, though 
therein, also, we are to expect his co-operation; he work- 
ing and in-working also therein, according to the counsel 
of his will. And many times the counsels of his will are 
known to us only by the event. We never know what 
God would do, in this or that instance, till the event shows 
us. And so in such and such things, because the event 
hath not shown the counsels of the divine will in many 
things, they are yet altogether unknown to us. 

2. Now, according to these. various considerations of the 
counsels of the divine will, we shall find ourselves, many 
ways, to be faulty in reference thereunto. 

As in reference to the counsels of God indefinitely con- 
sidered, that either we ourselves do not firmly enough 
believe the great doctrine of this text, that he really doth 
all things according to the counsel of his own will; or that 
we deeply enough consider it not, and cairy not an habit- 
ual sense in our souls correspondent thereunto: that we 
have not high and great thoughts as we ought hereupon: 
that we are so prone to dispute matters with him: that 
there is no more of dutiful compliance with the counsels of 
his will, even then, when they are known: that many are 
so apt to cherish in themselves a perpetual dread about 
their eternal concernments, which lie most certainly under 
the disposition of his own eternal will: that they are so 
distrustful of so wise and mighty an Agent, that doth all 
things according to the counsel of his own will: that there 
is no more of quietude, tranquillity, and rest of spirit in 
him, so considered, as one that doth what he pleaseth, and 
always according to wise counsel. 

Now, according to these various considerations, which 
we ought to have, both of God and ourselves, of his coun- 
sels, and of our own miscarriages and distempers, are these 
instructions to be, which I am now to recommend to you. 
And 

(1) I pray, Let us charge this upon ourselves, more 
thoroughly to establish the belief of this truth in our own 
souls, that God, in very deed, doth work all things after 
the counsel of his own will. Let not our minds waver 
and hover, in reference hereunto, as if this were a doubt- 
ful matter, as if possibly it might be otherwise, as if either 
he were ignorant or oscitant, and unconcerned about the 
affairs of his creature, as if any thing might possibly 
fall out without his advertency. For we should consider 
with ourselves, being once at a certainty about the exist- 
ence of God, about which if we be not at a certainty, we 
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can be certain of nothing; if (I say) we be at a certainty 
concerning this, and we may be as sure of it as that we 
are, and that this world is, and that there is any such thing 
as wisdom, and power, and goodness any where to be ob- 
served and taken notice of in the world; we, and this 
world, and whatsoever there is of excellency and perfec- 
tion in it, must all have some original ; they are not nothing, 
and therefore could not come out of nothing. If we be (I 
say again) at a certainty about this, that is, in short, that 
there is a God, we may be at equal certainty about this, 
that he worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 
For I beseech you, reflect and consider how well would it 
agree with your own minds,and with the natural notions and 
conceptions that are placed and fixed there, to conceive of 
an ignorant God, or of an impotent God, or of an oscitant, 
neglectful God. Do but consider, how well any such con- 
ception or apprehension can agree with the natural notices 
you have in your minds already, and may take notice of, 
if you reflect. And thereupon, let disputes be at an end 
with you, and fix and establish the belief of it in your own 
souls, that in very deed he worketh al! things according to 
the counsel of his own will. And, 

(2.) That hereupon (this being once thoroughly believ- 
ed) it may be more deeply considered: and that we would 
labour to carry an habitual sense of it about us, from day 
to day, through this world. For to any one that considers, 
these things are very distinguishable; dead notions, and 
living sense, even in reference to the same truth. I have 
such a truth in my mind, but how have Jit? IfI have it 
as a dead notion, then it is all one to me as if I had it not. 
Let it not, therefore, satisfy us to have so mighty, import- 
ant a truth as this lie in our minds as a dead notion; but 
let us labour to have it there as living sense, that we 
may resort to upon all occasions, and draw forth into pre- 
sent use as the matter shall, from time to time, require. 
And, 

(3.) Labour to live adoring lives towards the glorious 
God, so considered, as one that worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will. How should we, hereupon, 
be composed of adoration towards the blessed God, so as 
that wherever any actual present instance occurs and ap- 
pears to us, wherein that agency of his shows itself, we be 
always in a disposition to bow our heads and worship! 
Here is a manifest effort of Deity, as the power and wis- 
dom of God, that doth all things after the counsel of his 
own will. We should especially labour to maintain an 
adoring frame and disposition of spirit, with reference to 
these two great excellencies of the Divine Being which 
appear and shine forth in view, in this truth held forth to 
us in this text: ‘ who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will:” that is, almighty power and infinite wis- 
dom. Two things, than which nothing can be supposed to 
make an object more adorable, to make any thing a fitter 
object of adoration. Almightiness—he worketh all things. 
Is not he almighty that can do all things? And infinite 
wisdom—for he doth all things after the counsel of his 
own will. So that wheresoever there is an exertion of his 
power, there is an exertion of his wisdom too, guiding that 
efficacious exertion of his will, that he doth not act in any 
thing by a boisterous and extravagant exertion of power, 
without judgment, or without wisdom, or without counsel: 
that all things that are done, are done by him, one way or 
other he hath an agency in every thing; and that nothing 
is done by him but by the direction of that wisdom that 
can mistake in nothing: all things consulted, and done 
after the counsels of his own will. A man of great might, 
and of great celebrated wisdom too, how venerable a per- 
son is he in the account of all? But to have these two 
things in conjunction, to wit, almighty power, with infi- 
nite, unlimited wisdom, sets a very adorable Object before 
our eyes. And it is a reproach to us, if we, thereupon, do 
not carry an adoring frame of spirit, every day, about this 
world with us. 

(4.) Another instruction, hereupon, will be, that we 
never contend against him. What! against him that 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will? Is 
he a fit Object for our contention? Will we undertake to 
dispute matters with him? Think with yourselves, both 
how foolish and how wicked that must be. He that can 
do all things, whatsoever he will, it must be a very foolish 
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thing to contend with him. What shall we get by it? He 
that contends with God, can he hope to be a gainer? He 
that strives with his Maker,-wo to him: all that we can 
gain by it is but to infer a wo upon ourselves, Isa. e1y2.9; 
Therefore, it is a very foolish thing to enter into a con- 
test which we are to despair beforehand of ever getting 
any thing by. And then, how wicked a thing isit! For 
certainly, the sovereignty must belong to him who work- 
eth all things, and that after the counsel of his own will. 
It must, upon all accounts, belong to him. He will cer- 
tainly carry the matter, and have the sovereignty. He 
worketh all things: almighty and resistless power is lodged 
in him; and he ought to have the sovereignty. For to 
whom should it so fitly appertain, as to him that doth all 
things according to counsel, never any thing rashly, no-~ 
thing unfit in itself, nothing unseasonable, whensoever it is 
done? ‘Therefore, (as the expression is there,) he that 
contends with God, let him answer it; let him try if he 
can; for to be sure he never can, he never will be able to 
answer it, to enter into a contest with God, who is One 
that so wisely, and according to so stable and so steady 
counsel and judgment, doth all things. Again, 

(5.) Labour dutifully to comport with him as he is such 
a One that “ worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will,” and according to such considerations, (as hath 
been hinted to you,) as we may severally have of these 
counsels of the will of God. ‘T'here are counsels of his 
will that are made known and signified by his express 
precepts. s was told you, the last time, legislation, 
making of laws, is one of the prime acts of wisdom, where- 
in above all things that excellency is to be conspicuous and 
show forth itself. INow we shall dutifully comport with 
the counsels of his will, made known by his precepts and 
laws, when we do obey them. That when once we find 
that charge laid upon us to do so and so, by express divine 
precept, we immediately labour to get our spirits formed 
to an obedient compliance, saying within ourselves, “I 
have nothing to do, in reference to such and such a thing, 
but to obey.” “ Mortify such a lust,” saith the command : 
“ Lord, I yield, and will endeavour to obey.” ‘“‘ Love me 
with all the heart and soul and mind and strength:”, 
“Lord, I will to my uttermost.” It is a law founded in 
counsel: there could never have been a wiser law, nor a 
more merciful one, from a good God, towards an indigent, 
depending creature, than that I should place my love, my 
desire, my delight on himself. If, considering me as a 
wandering creature, I find his word saith to me, “‘ Repent ;” 
a wise counsel is spoken to me according to the counsel of 
his will. I will persist in sin no longer; I will turn that I 
may live. If he have made known his counsels concern- 
ing such and such things that he will do, that he will put 
an end to this world, that the wickedness of the wicked 
shall come to an end; that his Son shal] appear in the end 
of time, and shall be the final Judge; it is then dutiful to 
comply with such counsels of the divine will, to be always 
in an expecting posture; to say, ‘O let the wickedness 
of the wicked come to an end, according as thou hast de- 
termined ; we approve of the counsel of the divine will, 
and will patiently wait till it come. And as for that ap- 
pearance and coming of our- Lord, we will wait and long 
for it; looking for it as the reviving, heart-gladdening hope 
of our souls.” Whereinsoever the divine will is made 
known to us, or which way soever the counsels of it are 
known, let them be dutifully comported with. Such things 
are only known to us by the event, let us dutifully own 
and acknowledge them. I know it was the divine will, 
according to counsel, that such and such things should be 
either effected by himself, or permitted to be effected by 
those in whom he saw such a disposition, or from whom 
he did not withhold power to effect it. Again, 

(6.) Take heed of slavish dread, in reference to your 
own eternal concernments. Most certain it is, that there 
are counsels of the divine will conversant about the eter- 
nal concernments of every one of us; but take we heed of 
slavish dread in reference hereto. There is no cause for 
it. It is an ungospel-like spirit to live in a slavish dread, 
even about our eternal concernments, under a Gospel of 
grace which deals with us principally about them, and 
whose special, particular, and great design, is to advise and 
direct us, even touching them. 


Lecr. VIII. 


But it may be here said, How is it possible for one in 
an uncertainty not to be in a dread about his everlasting 
concernments, about those concernments of his, which 
however they lie, will never alter, will always be thesame? 
One that finds himself to have been, hitherto, under the 
power of some reigning lust or other, have not I reason to 
be ina continual dread, what shall become of me for ever ? 

That was a thing we find represented as not suitable to 
the state of a very Cain. Suppose thy state to be as bad, 
suppose thyself a very Cain for wickedness, you see how 
God bespeaks him, when there was some present token 
that he was not so acceptable as Abel was. Cain might 
perceive it, hereupon his countenance falls, and God rea- 
sons the matter with him: ‘ Why is thy countenance fall- 
en? If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted ? If thou 
persist still to do evil, it is true, sin, that is; vengeance, 
the consequent of sin, lies at the door. But if thou dost 
well, shalt not thou'be accepted ?’ So he bespeaks even a 
Cain ; so you must understand him to bespeak you. In 
the worst that you can suppose of your case, this is the 
counsel of the divine will even concerning thee. Here- 
upon, then, God ought to be the Object of thy reverence; 
not the Object of thy dread. ‘Thou oughtest to reverence 
him, not to dread him, as one that doth all things after the 
counsel of his own will. But you will say again, “ Where 
lies the difference ?” 

The difference is great, and most manifest, between re- 


verence and dread. Reverence carries love in it; dread | 


carries hatred. And am I now to dispute the matter with 
you, whether any man ought to hate God? Ought you to 
hate him, think you? Ought he to be the object of your 
hate? No, place all your reverence upon him, which 
certainly carries love in it. For reverence hath goodness 
for its object; the most excellent good is the object of my 
reverence. By how much the more there is of goodness 
in any one, by so much the more is he the object of my 
reverence. But it is evil, destructive, pernicious evil, that 
is the object of my hate, and consequently of my dread. 
But you are no more to think that God can be the Object 
of a man’s dread, than you can think that a fit notion, or 
a self-consistent notion, an evil God. Can there be any 
such thing as an evil God ?- There can be no such thing 
as the affection of dread (involving essentially hatred in it) 
duly placed upon God, unless you would suppose an evil 
God, which is a contradiction even in the very notion. 
Therefore, turn all your hate (let the case be the worst that 
can be supposed) upon yourself, and all your love upon 
God. Think of him with reverence that carries love in it. 
And think of yourselves with that dread (as you are yet 
wicked creatures) which carries hate in it. And this is 
a true Gospel frame, to hate oneself, loathe oneself, fall 
out with oneself, judge oneself, condemn oneself; but all 
the while to reverence God; let him be ever amiable in 
your eyes. : ae 
Aye, but you will say, “ How can this be but matter of 
dread to me, when I find myself a wicked creature, and 
whom, therefore, the wrath of God must pursue ? for his 
wrath is revealed from heaven against the ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men; and I find myself such a one, a 
wicked creature, an ungodly, an unrighteous creature. 
Do but consider here, the objection carries ifs own an- 
swer in it. “ The wrath of God is revealed from heaven.” 
Against what? Against ungodliness, against unrighteous- 
ness: and you are suchaone. But what, is it necessary 
always to continue such? The wrath of God can never 
be directed against any creature but as he is wicked, But 
then his word saith, “ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon,” Isaiah lv. de 
But you may perhaps say, “I am a wicked creature, and 
this is the thing I dread, that I shall be always 50; I can- 
not alter the state of my own case, I cannot mend myself : 
this is that therefore which makes me stand in dread. 
Why, to that I shall shortly say, either you desire to be 
other than you are, or you do not; either you desire, ofa 
wicked creature, to be made holy, godly, and righteous, or 
ou do not desire this. If you do desire it, and you say, 
this is the object of your dread, that you shall never be 
other than a wicked creature, because you cannot mend 
77 
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yourself; why dread, (as I told you,) carries hatred in the 
nature of it, and hatred of wickedness. If you dread this 
continuance in wickedness, you hate it. But I would fain 
know, if it be possible to desire and hate the same thing. 
Do you desire and choose to be always wicked, and yet 
hate and dread to be so? These are inconsistent; what 
you say now, overthrows itself. It is impossible for you 
to desire to be always what you are, if you really dread, 
that is, hate, that state of wickedness wherein you are. If 
that be the matter of your dread, (as it ought to be,) then 
you do hate to be what you are, and you desire to be what 
you are not. Then pursue this apprehension further, a 
little, ““I am a wicked creature, and I desire to be other- 
wise than I am, I dread myself, I hate myself as I am 
such ; then I do desire to be such as God would have me 
to be, that is, a holy creature, and one conformed to his 
holy nature and will;” and if this be the posture of your 
soul in reference to yourself, and your own state God- 
ward, you very well know what he hath declared of his 
readiness to accept such. When we confess our sins, with 


self-loathing, self-indignation, self-judging, “ He is faithful 


and just to forgive us,our sins; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us.from all sin.” And when we 
judge ourselves, we shall not be judged. He never con- 
demns that man that condemns himself, not notionally, but 
inwardly, with a concomitant hatred and loathing, which 
is somewhat else than the notion of the state and frame 
wherein you find yourself. But now, if you suppose that 
God will have no mercy upon such a one, that is to make 
a supposition to yourself of somewhat in the notion of God 
that is repugnant to the known notions of him; that is, as 
he is the God of all grace, as he is love itself, and as he 
hath told us this to be his name, ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord God, 
gracious and merciful, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin.” But if you have such notions of him, that he 
will abandon and throw away a self-loathing and self- 
judging creature, and one that desires nothing in all this 
world so much as to please him, this is to create to yourself 
a formidable idol, instead of the true and living God: 
there is no such God as you imagine to yourselves. Asan 
idol is nothing in the world, so is this nothing but your 
own idol, which is a nullity. There is no such God ; but 
you create to yourselves such a formidable idol, and then 
hate him. You call that God, which is but of your own 
making, your own creature. But take God as he is in 
himself, and as he hath revealed and reported himself to 
be, the God of all grace, whose name this is, (and his 
name doth express his nature, ) the name that he hath made 
himself known by, ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord God, gracious :” 
take this true notion of God, and set it before your eyes, 
and consider, “ though I be an object of hate, sure I have 
now before mine eyes an object of the highest love.” Is 
not this an object of love, a fit object, the most deserving 
object, the most amiable object that can be thought ? Con- 
ceive of him so; and let that be your apprehensions of 
him, till you find his love gradually work itself into your 
souls, and transforming and changing you. And if you 
come once to this perceiving and believing this love, you 
have a love begotten and wrought in you, then God and 
you are happily met. Love and love cannot but unite 
and dwell together, and will everlastingly cohabit and 
dwell together. But if you say, you are a wicked crea- 
ture, and you desire to be always what you are; if wick- 
edness and you are inseparable, as they can only be by 
the union of your will with wickedness ; then are misery 
and you united too, and can only beso by your adherence 
in heart and will to wickedness; and so you will be your 
own hell, and an everlasting fountain of misery to your- 
self ; but God and his throne will be guiltless for ever, for 
he never hates a creature as a creature; his wrath can 
never reach you, but as you are one that continues in a will 
to be wicked. . 

But if you can truly say, ‘I would be otherwise, only 
I fear God will not help me.” Why! hath he not said, he 
will give his Spirit to them that ask him? You are to take 
heed of forming a notion of God against his word; for 
he can have no will against his word ; it is impossible he 
should, There can be no counsel of the divine will that 
contradicts his plain word. Therefore take heed of ima- 
gining any such thing to yourselves. 
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And so, upon the whole matter, there is place for that 
counsel, as what we are to resolve to live and die by, that 
is, never to entertain a slavish dread concerning our own 
eternal concernments. But, consider how the distinguish- 
ing characters are given in Scripture, between them that 
are saved, and them that finally perish. And if you find 
the present characters upon you that mark you out for 
hell and damnation, only say, ‘‘ I am such and such now, 
but it is not necessary that I should always be what Iam.” 
Sin is not you, and you are not sin; they are separable, 
the are partable things: and only implore that grace 
and help of the Divine Spirit that is offered, suitable to 
the estate of lost and apostate creatures. And never en- 
tertain any despairing thought but that that Spirit shall be 
given when it is seriously asked and sought after, and de- 
sired by you: the state of no man’s case can exclude such 
considerations as these, for while there is any thing of 
sense about a man’s eternal concernments, though it be 
from common grace, it is from the Spirit of grace, for all 
grace is from that Spirit, and that common grace may be 
gradually leading on to special grace, if it be duly com- 
plied with. 

So that there is still no cause for a slavish dread: that 
soul is not quite abandoned and given up by God, in which 
remains any concern about its future state, and about its 
case God-ward. You are not, indeed, to ascribe it to your 
own nature, if you are so solicitous about the divine fa- 
vour, if you are not so swallowed up in this world, and 
immersed in sensuality, as to have all thoughts excluded 
about your soul-affairs, and your everlasting concernments. 
You are not to arrogate this to yourself; for we are not 
sufficient of ourselves to think a good thought: and there 
is a good tendency in those thoughts; and therefore, all 
this ought to be ascribed to the Divine Spirit that is now, 
some way or other, at work with you; and those workings 
of his, have a leadingness and tendency in them to move 
to further and higher workings, which accordingly you 
are to expect with hope, and so to lay aside a slavish dread 
accompanied with despair, with utter despair that ever 
things shall be better with you. 

(7.) And then, as to all your other concernments, in- 
trust them freely and cheerfully to this God. He that 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, how 
complete an object of trust is he! Whose heart would 
misgive him, who trusteth him that worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will? Can the counsel of his 
own will, can the counsel of that will which is guided’ by 
unerring wisdom, ever hurt any body ? Will any body be 
the worse for lying under the determination of that will, 
which is guided by unerring counsel ? Never fear to trust 
him in all things, who bears this character; a cheerful 
trust, a delightful trust, is most suitable to this represen- 
tation of God. Never fret, never tumultuate, never admit 
of any distrustful thought ; but at the same time, (as the 
direction is, Psalm xxxvii., beginning,) ‘trust in the Lord 
and do good,” and place your delight in the Lord, and 
not fret at any thing we see fall out in the world; never 
fret, but trust ; never fret, but do good ; never fret, but de- 
light set in the Lord. And therefore, 

(8.) Lastly; The direction that is most suitable to this 
apprehension of God, is to preserve a continual quietude 
and tranquillity in our own spirits. The proper effect of 
such trust is quietness : “ His heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord.” And, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in 
thee,” Isaiah xxvi. 3. There is no room nor place for ra- 
tional disquiet hereupon, in reference to any thing he hath 
done, or in reference to any thing we may apprehend he 
will do. Let there be such a constant calmness and tran- 
quillity of spirit maintained, in opposition to vexation 
about past events, and to solicitude about future events: 
for these two things, we are apt to disquiet ourselves; 
about past events with vexation and future events with 
solicitude ; and so we live uncomfortable lives. But there 
will be no place left, either for the one or the other, if we 
will but carry this apprehension about us, that God work- 
eth all things after ahs counsel of his own will. What 
cause, then, can there be for solicitude 2? God will not 
change his nature, he will be still the same. He will as 
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much govern the world by counsel in all future times, and 
all the particular concernments of his creatures, and es- 
pecially our own concernments, in respect of which we 
are apt to be solicitous. He will do as much as ever he 
did. For this is his essential character, and therefore can 
never cease to be so, that he doth all things after the 
counsels of his own will. faenly $974 13 

But you may say, “He may permit wicked men to do 
so and so, injuriously.” r ; ; 

If he do so, he wisely permits it, and according to the 
counsel of his own will. And who would be afraid of the 
counsel of such a will? If he permit ill things to be done 
and fall out in the world, it is either for the exercise of 
their graces who belong to him in the world, and who are 
the called according to his purpose; it is that their faith, 
and their love to him, and their patience, and their sub- 
jection, and their heavenly mindedness, and the raised- 
ness of their spirits above the world, may be more tried, 
and may further appear ; or, it may be, for the correction 
and chastisement of his own offending people. And then, 
there is no place for fretting and inquietude of spirit, but 
calmly to accept the punishment of sin, lying down under 
it with a calm and submissive patience. Or it may be in 
reference to the future more illustrious display of his own 
glory, that he lets wicked men prosper and triumph fora 
time, and flourish like the green grass, when it is that they 
may be destroyed for ever. And never doubt but that he 
doth all things after the counsel of his own will, he will 
make all things finally to result into such an end as shall 
be suitable to so glorious an Agent, worthy of himself, so 
that angels and saints shall confess to all eternity, that all 
his ways and works were marvellous, just, righteous, and 
great ; and worthy of himself, taken altogether. It cannot 
but be so, that the issue of things must be such as is most 
agreeable to him ‘‘ who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.” 





» “ LECTURE IX* 
Heb. xi. 3. 


Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear. 


In that order of discourse, (wherein we have made some 
progress,) of treating of the several more principal heads 
of that religion which we all profess, we have spoken at 
large (as the last subject we insisted upon in this course) 
of the counsels of the divine will, or (which is all one) 
his purposes and decrees, according to which he is said to 
work: all things, in that Ephes. i. 11. 

And now, the next thing that comes in order to be 
spoken of, is that great work oF cREATION, which is part 
and the first part, the beginning of the execution of his 
external counsels or purposes of his will. This is the first 
of his external acts that terminate upon somewhat without 
himself. His decrees, though they have their term within 
him, and so come into,the account, not of his transient, but 
of his eminent acts, and yet do differ, too, from all these 
internal acts of the divine Hypostasis toward one ano- 
ther ; for they have their very objects in the Divine Being. 
But the decrees of God, though they have their term with- 
in the Divine Being, that is, they do, while they are but 
decrees, effect nothing extra Deum, without God, yet they 
have their object without him; that is, they refer, some 
way or other, to the creature. Now, in contradistinction 
to those ‘internal acts of God that have reference to the 
creature, we consider his external acts, whereof. this of 
creation is the first, and is Jeading and fundamental to all 
other subsequent and external acts of his, towards, or upon, 
the creature, as now existing, till some act or other hath 
preceded, by which it might exist. 

This is, therefore, such an act as makes its object, and 
doth not suppose it; as all following acts of God towards 
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the creature do suppose the object, and not make it; sup- 
pose it pre-existent, and then are concerned and conversant 
about it, as already existent ; to wit, to sustain it, to regu- 
late it, improve it, perfect it; or any ways alter it as he 
sees good. 

And whereas this is the first step that God takes in ex- 
ecuting the counsels of his will; that is, that being as- 
cribed to him, to do all things according to the counsel of 
his will, he doth this great work of creation according to 
that counsel of his will. This will put an end to the great 
dispute about the original ofall things: whether this world, 
and all that it contains, came of itself, or by fate, or by 
chance; or whether it were all entirely owing to some wise 
and designing intelligent Agent. If, I say, the authority 
of divine revelation may decide the matter, and so far ob- 
tain in the mind of men, there is an end of that dispute ; 
that is, that since whatsoever is done by that great and 
almighty Agent, was done according to the counsels of his 
own will; then this world came not into being of itself, or 
by any fatality or casualty ; but by wise counsel designing 
the thing, and the time, and whatsoever circumstances 
might refer thereunto. 

And indeed, those that have not a divine revelation to 
guide their apprehension in this matter, and have but al- 
lowed themselves (as many have) a-liberty of thought, 
have discerned those characters of divine wisdom and de- 
Sign, in the whole frame and contrivance of things in this 
great creation, as not only to acknowledge, but to adore, 
the wise Creator that hath given being to all. Every thing 
of order being the product of wisdom; wisdom and order 
have most certain relation one to another, as the produc- 
tive principle, and the object produced. If there be such 
a thing as order produced, wisdom and counsel must have 
been the productive principle. 

We, formerly, in the beginning of this series of discourse, 
had occasion to speak of the creation, from Romans i. 20. 
The invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, are clearly seen in things that he hath made. 
It was upon another account that we discoursed of the 
creation then, not making that the terminative subject of 
our discourse, but considered it only as evidential of the 
Deity; we are now to consider it as effected by that al- 
mighty divine power; we now consider it as a matter of 
faith. ‘“‘By faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God.” And it was of absolute ne- 
cessity that there should be that rational consideration of 
the creation, first, in order to the evincing of an object of 
faith, before we came to speak any thing of faith, or what 
was to be matter of faith; for no one can believe any 
thing, by the proper assent of faith, till he understands who 


he is to believe, and why. And it is the formal object of 


faith that we were to evince to you, in order to our show- 
ing the ground why we were to believe any material. ob- 
ject that comes within the compass of divine revelation. 

Therefore, having first evinced to you the existence and 
being of God; and then evidenced to-you, that that re- 
velation which we have in the Book of Scripture-is from 
God; and thence having more distinctly considered the 
nature and perfections of God, as they are held forth in 
that revelation, together with the distinct Hypostases 
which that revelation assures us are in the Deity; we 
now come to consider the creation too, as a matter of faith 
also. 

And it ought not to seem strange to us, that when we 
have heard the creation spoken of, as tending to evince to 
us the being of God, we should come now to discourse of 
it as a matter of faith; for most plain it is, that he same 
conclusion may be assented to on different grounds, and 
the one doth strengthen the other, and not detract from it. 
It is no prejudice at all to our receiving the doctrine of the 
creation, as a matter of faith, that it is also demonstrable 
in a rational way, any more thar it doth detract from, or 
lessen the credit of, a human testimony, that many do con- 
cur and say the same thing; which detracts nothing from 
the validity of that person’s testimony, but instead of that, 
adds thereto. : 

And we are to reckon it a great discovery of the divine 
favour and indulgence to us, when one and the same thing 
may be the matter, both of fiducial assent upon a divine 
testimony, and of rational demonstration also. God con- 
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descends to us, and is so much the more favourable, that 
he is pleased to make the same thing evident more ways 
than one, according as the occurrence of several media for 
the evidencing of any thing, doth beget a stronger and 
firmer impression of the thing itself, upon our minds. This 
is referred unto, allusively, to set forth the great assurance 
wherewith the Gospel revelation was given, 1 John i. 1,3. 

That which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life—that which we have seen and 
heard, declare we unto you.” : 

_It is very true, indeed, that the creation generally con- 
sidered, and more abstractedly, is very demonstrable by rea- 
Son; not only to be rendered probable, or a likely thing, 
but certain and more demonstrable. That is, as I said, 
when we have in view so many sorts of things that we are 
sure were not always; and therefore, could not be of them- 
selves ; (for whatsoever is of itself must be always, must 
be from eternity ;) then we are sure every such thing must 
have had some maker or other. And so, nothing can be 
more demonstrable, than that there bath been, and must 
be, a creation, even unto reason, and by reason. Pai 

But though reason may clearly apprehend and evince, in 
general, that there hath been a creation, it can never evince 
the way and manner, the method and order, wherein things 
have been created. All this must be owing to divine reve- 
lation, and to faith thereupon, if we understand, (as here 
it is said,) “through faith, the worlds were framed, by the 
word of God.” By reason, we may know that the world 
or worlds.were some time or other made; but we can only 
know by faith that they were made in six days, and that 
such and such was the order of making them, as the di- 
vine history doth report the matter to us. And therefore 
doth this text inform us, not only of this as an apprehen- 
sible thing, that the worlds were made, but it lets us see 
how we are to apprehend it. Weare not only to understand 
this, but we are to understand it by faith, that the worlds 
were framed by the word-of God. 

We have, in the text, two distinct propositions, which 
are of two divers kinds: the first is dogmatical, or more 
expressly assertory, and the second is explicatory of the 
former. 

The former, I say, is mere dogmatical. ‘By faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God.” It is a thing to be understood by faith, that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God. And this I 
shall make the main subject of my discourse which I in- 
tend upon this scripture. 

The latter is explicatory of the former, so that things 
which are seen, were not made of things that do appear, 
or were made, (which is the truer reading of thetext,) of 
things which do not appear, or were made of not appearing 
things, not pre-existing things, that had stood forth into 
being before. 

First. And for the first of these: you see it contains 
two parts—what it is we are to understand; and—how we 
are to understand it—The thing to be understood, that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, and—how we 
are to understand it, by faith, or through faith. It is 
faith that lets in the notion more distinctly into our minds. 
We have this notion by faith, as the word in the Greek 
signifies, the forming of anotion, begetting it in our minds. 
We have the notion begot in our minds by faith, that the 
worlds were so framed by the word of God. . 

1. We have first, and more principally, to consider the 
former of these, the thing to be understood. We shall 
consider the manner afterwards. And for the thing tobe 
understood, that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, we have here three heads of discourse more distinctly 
to be considered and spoken to—the object of this act, the 
worlds—the Agent whose this act or work is, thatis, God, 
exerting his power by his word, and—the act of creation 
itself, what kind of act that is. It is here rendered, 
“framed.” We shall speak to the emphasis of that ex- 
pression hereafter, in its proper place, when we come to 
give you an account of the nature of the act, creating, 
which though that word doth not primarily and directly 
signify, yet supposeth, as we shal] in a proper time come 
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here expressed by this comprehensive term, the worlds, 
“The worlds were framed by the word of God.” The 
word here so rendered, doth signify somelimes eternity, 
especially being plurally used. But sometimes also it 
signifies time, and sometimes an age, and in the plural, 
ages. But it doth also signify, in the narrower sense, 
time : not only time, in itself, abstractly and nakedly con- 
sidered, but the things that lie within time: not the men- 
sura but the menswrata, not only that duration, which is 
the measure of such and such things, but the things them- 
selves that are measured thereby. And that is the sense 
wherein it must be taken here. Therefore, it is not the 
naked thing, time, that is spoken of here, (though the 
word, sometimes, hath that signification as the object of 
this'creative act,) but all things that come under temporary 
mensuration, all that are measured by time, which is fitly 
enough expressed in our translation by this term, “ the 
worlds.” 

And whereas, it is not said, world, but worlds, that 

shows, that the continens is more than one: and if the 
propriety of the Greek be considered, it also signifies 
them to be more than two; for the word is not a dual but 
a plural, and so it is more than one, and more than two 
worlds that are signified by this expression. And indeed, 
the matter is less indefinite ; and it being fmpossible to us 
to know how many are the several circles of things that 
are above us, that are all made things, things altogether 
without our knowledge or comprehension, (as we have had 
occasion io tell you on another account, of our Lord’s 
being ascended, and gone up far above all heavens,) we 
are left in a just uncertainty, (which belongs to us, and is 
proper to our state,) how many those heavens are, or those 
orbs of things which are replenished with creatures, (parts 
of the universe,) that altogether make the entire object of 
this creation, and this great creative act. 
' And taking that phrase, “the worlds,” to signify what- 
soever lies under the measure of time, so we are not barely 
to consider such orbs, but we are to take in all the contenta, 
as well as the continens, all the things contained, as well 
as the things containing. And so, it is the whole universe 
of created beings that comes under our present consider- 
ation: which, therefore, in speaking to us of the object of 
the creation, or what it is that is created, it is not to be 
imagined that we should speak of it in the singular, nor 
of all the particular kinds; but only under some general 
heads, into which the universe of created things may be 
distributed. 

[1.] The first and most general and obvious distribution 
of the created universe, is into the more substantial things, 
and the modifications thereof; what is in itself a substan- 
tial thing, and what doth only some way or other modify 
such a being. And it is the former of these that is the 
proper object; creation more strictly and properly taken. 
Creation is, in the strictest sense, suppositoriwm of supposita, 
of things that do subsist not of themselves, in reference to 
any efficient cause: for so no created thing doth exist, by 
itself, in opposition to what doth inhere, so as to be a sub- 
ject of things that do reside in it. And so, the modification 
of things are not properly created, in the strictest sense of 
creation ; but are educed and brought forth out of those 
substantial beings that were themselves created, or made 
out of nothing; and so they, that is, substantial things, are 
the most proper objects of creation, that have a proper 
subsistence of their own, though with dependance on the 
efficient cause that gave them being. And after this dis- 
tribution, comes, 

2.] The distribution of such created things, that is, 
substantial beings, in which all the diversifying modi do 
reside and have their place. And we are to consider what 
may be the more general distribution of substantial things, 
that are themselves created. And we can consider none 
more general, than this one, to wit, of all those created 
substances, into these two heads, matter and mind. If the 
inquiry be, What doth this universe of created beings 
contain? or what are the great spheres of being that lie 
within the compass of the created universe ? Why, speak- 
ing of substantial things themselves, that are the subjects 
of divers distinct modz or modifications, they can be but 
these two, all will fall under these two heads, to wit, matter 
and mind. And this is that distribution of created things 
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which the Scripture gives us a ground express enough for: 
Col. i. 16. “By him were all things made that are in 
heaven or that are in earth, visible and invisible” We 
may well enough suppose all matter to be, some way or 
other, visible, though there be indeed a finer sort of matter 
than is visible to us. But then, there is the other head 
of things, in that Col. i. 16. things that are simply invisible, 
altogether invisible, as it is altogether impossible that any 
sense, any external sense, can perceive a mind, or athought, 
which is the immediate product of that mind. So, that 
every distribution of created things into visible and invis- 
ible, I take it, sufficiently corresponds with this that Incw 
mention, that is, matter and mind. — ‘cart &. $6 

And otherwise, we have the creation distinguished as to 
the object of it, or | eation, passively taken, into heaven 
and earth, as we find in that history of the beginning of the 
creation, Gen. i. 1. ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” Some, indeed, that go to the ca- 
balistical way, will have, by heavens, all intellectual beings 
that are created to be comprehended and meant: and by 
earth, all matter whatsoever. We shall not dispute the 
propriety of that conjecture, or what probably it hath, or 
hath not; but take what is more obvious to ourselves in 
common understanding. And if we take that as a distri- 
bution of created things, heaven and earth, as was intimated 
before, we must comprehend together both the continens 


| and the contenta. And so, by heaven, must be understood 


and meant, not only all the several superior orbs, but all 
their inhabitants that do reside and dwell in them, and 
wherewith they are replenished, and unto which our very 
minds and spirits, (though now they are clothed with ter- 
restrial vehicles and dwell in flesh,) do originally appertain 
and belong, as being nearer of kin, and more allied to the 
world of spirits, than they are allied to this world of flesh 
and earth, this terrestrial world. For, if we take the mind 
and spirit in us, to be the nobler and more excellent part 
of ourselves, taking our denomination from that which is 
more noble and exeellent, we have greater affinity, aecord- 
ing to our primitive and original state, with heaven, than 
we have with earth, which affinity is not to be judged by 
the place of residence, but by the nature of the thing. 
Mind and spirit are more akin to heavenly inhabitants, 
and they are to any thing that is made merely of earth. 

And so, taking the things contained, with all the hea- 
venly orbs, you have great diversifications, in that men- 
tioned place, Col. i. 16. And there, indeed, the Spirit of 
God runs out more than it doth in the distribution of 
things that fall under that other head, that is, the visible 
things of this earth. For we are told, under the head of 
invisible things, (and which also in very great part, indeed, 
are the things which do belong to the heavens,) of thrones 
and dominions, and principalities and powers; which are 
very reasonably thought to mean so many several orders 
of celestial creatures that do inhabit the other world or 
worlds, for how many of them there are, we do not know, 
nor can know, as we formerly told you. 

And then, if wespeak of the things contained in thislower 
orb, signified here by earth, they do more generally fall 
under a common notice, and are more obvious to every 
one’s apprehension. This world, you know, is replenished 
with very numerous sorts of creatures that live one way or 
other, or with one or another sort of lives; either, that do 
live an intellectual life, or live from an intelligent soul, as 
we do all live; or else, that live a merely sensitive life, as 
all the brute creatures do, of that next order below; or 
else, things that do live a merely vegetable ‘life, as all the 
several sorts of plants that have some kind of life, though 
it be of a meaner and lower kind. 

And then, there are all your inanimate things that have 
no proper life at all; that is, have no self-moving or self 
acting principle within them, or peculiar to them, from 
whence they do act or order themselves, or are capable of 
being moved, as.from any internal vis in this kind or that. 

Of such extent is this created universe; it takes in all 
these several sorts of things. And to descend to the enume- 
ration of more particular kinds would be an endless work, 
and not proper for us. But, in the mean time, we have 
very great amplitude in the object of our present thought 
and consideration, when we are to look upon the universe 
of created beings, that is, of created substances, look upon 
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all those that come under the notion of matter, and that, 
as such, is inanimate: maiter, as matter, has no self-moy- 
ing principle in it. Look upen all those things that live 
some kind of life or another; whether they be things of 
this earth of ours, or whether they be things of the supe- 
rior or refined orbs and parts of the universe: these come 
in all the orders of angelical creatures, of which we have 
only that general and more indistinct account which that 
Colossians i. and some other passages of Scripture give us. 
What their diversifications are, we know not; but some 
or other they are, and such as do import superiority and 
inferiority among themselves. And then, go to that other 
head, of things destitute of life, and that more properly 
come under the notion of matter before mentioned: and 
so, descending downwards from the more noble and ex- 
cellent creatures, to the meaner and lesser ones, what a 
vast scale of created being is this! descending from the 
highest to the lowest, or ascending from the lowest to the 
highest, and all within the compass of the created universe, 
and all this signified by that one expression in the text, 
“the worlds.” 

_Indeed, all this being summed up into this one expres- 
sion, of the universe of the world, taken singularly and in the 
largest sense of which it dcth admit, we have, even within 
the compass of created beings, that which far exceeds an 
of our thoughts. And it hath been a question much agi- 
tated amongst philosophical men, whether the created 
universe have any created limits at all, yea or no. It hath 
been agitated by some with a very ill design: and some 
have made it their business, in moving the controversy, to 
hide their design. And with a strange mixture of fraud 
and folly, in discussing that question, Whether the created 
universe were infinite or no? they have gone about to dis- 
guise the matter, and told us, they would not, indeed, say 
it was infinite, but it was indefinite; to wit, the extent of 
the created universe: and by the extent of it, the meaning 
could not be the mere local extent, but the real; not barely 
what space it took up, but what of essence and real being 
it did comprehend and contain; and that, some of them 
have told us, was not infinite, but indefinite only. 

But there hath been a very great mixture (as [ say) of 
fraud and of folly: of fraud, that they have disguised their 
meaning, and laboured to hide it; and of folly, that in their 
very attempt of hiding it, they have unawares discovered 
a very ill meaning. And it could not but beso; for when 
the terms are distinguished of infinite and indefinite, I 
would fain know what they mean by the latter. If, by in- 
definite, they mean that which hath in itself no certain 
limits, then they plainly say, it is infinite, the created uni- 
verse is infinite, because it hath no certain limits. But if 
they mean by it only, that it hath no known limits to us, 
that every one readily acknowledgeth; we can never know 
the limits of it; and so that is but to say it is finite, if 
they mean only so. And indeed, it is a very dubitable 
thing, whether any finite understanding can measure the 
created universe, or is capable of comprehending the extent 
of it. Very willing I am to aggrandize that as much as I 
can, in consistency, still, with owning it to be but.a created 
thing; because still, the more we magnify that, the more 
we magnify the Creator. But to pretend it to be an inde- 
finite thing in that sense, that is, that it hath no certain 
limits in itself, that is to make it an infinite thing. 

And if it here be inquired, What is the inconvenience of 
that, to make it to be so, or how can we prove it not to be 
so? Whytruly,to the former of the questions, there would 
be this to say, that to say it were infinite, or-could be in- 
finite, were to say that it were not a_creation; for most 
certain it is, whatsoever is infinite is God. Infinity is the 
proper predicate or attribute of Deity. And so, the incon- 
venience would be, the taking away all the foundations of 
religion; for it would be the confounding of God and the 
creature, the taking away the difference between them. 
And it would be equally impossible, that there should be 
any room or place for religion, if you take away the sub- 
ject of it, as much as if you take away the object of it. If 
the creature were infinite, there could be no subject of 
religion: and there can be no place for religion, if there 
be no subject of it, any more than if there were no object 


of it. 
And as to the question, How can it be proved that the 
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created wniverse is not infinite, and cannot be infinite? It 
is very clearly to be proved by what hath been said, in very 
great part: that is, whatsoever is infinite is God. There- 
fore, to say that the created universe is infinite, is to say, 
that it is not created. But besides, it may be easily evinced, 
that not only this universe of created beings is not infinite, 
but that it is impossible that it ever should be, or could be. 
And as the plain reason of the thing doth lie against that 
imagination; so, the most pernicious and destructive ten- 
dency of that philosophy that would impose upon us the 
imagination of an infinite universe, is most studiously to 
be disclaimed and abhorred, as taking away all place and 
room for religion. For it would confound created being 
and uncreated, and deify the creature; and so, leave no 
subject of worship, as the more avowed atheism leaves no 
object of it. 

I shall not say more to you about the object of this said 
act. We are further to consider the great Agent, the 
Creator; and the nature of the act of creation. But let us 
make some stand and pause here, and consider what-im- 
provement is to be made of what hath been thus far dis- 
coursed to you. It is of very vast extent, what we are to 
consider under the notion of the created universe. But 
when all this is done, it is still but a creation; make it as 
great a thing as you will, magnify it as much as possible, 
consistently with its being a creation, and when all this is 
done, then say within yourselves, “All this is but as a 
drop, a drop of a bucket, a dust in a balance, a mere no- 
thing, yea, lighter than nothing and vanity, compared with 
that Being which is of itself; that Being which owes itself 
to none; that Being to which it was impossible not to be ;” 
for all this vast creation doth but depend on will and plea- 
sure; ‘For thy pleasure they are and were created.” It 
was determinable, merely upon good pleasure, whether 
there should be any ereation, or no creation: so that one 
nutus, one nod (as I may speak) of the Divine Mind, either 
makes this vast thing, the whole created universe, to be 
something or nothing. “If I please, it shall be something; 
if I please, it shall be nothing.” 

It should lead us into adoration of the great self-subsist- 
ing Being, that owes it to none that he is, is beholden to 
none, but is by the excellency of his own eternal nature, 
to which it was repugnant not to be, and which compre- 
hends ail plenitude and fulness of being in itself, even an 
infinitude of being. AME Ss 

Consider this then, and when it hath prompted and led 
you. into admiration and adoration, looking up to the great 
Creator, it should prompt and lead us into the greatest 
detestation of the insolency of creatures, even such crea- 
tures as (if they would use their minds) are capable of 
apprehending this, and yet take upon them as if they were 
absolute. ‘They started up out of being but the other day, 
and at the fiat, and by the pleasure, of the great Creator ; 
and now, they look upon themselves in this world as if it 
were all theirs, and as if they might do in it what they 
pleased. He that is the Creator of heaven and earth is 
also, we know, in Scripture, styled the Possessor of heaven . 
andearth. And for a company of upstart creatures sprung 
up into being but the other day, to take upon them, as if 
they were possessors (as much as is possible for them to 
grasp) of this creation, and to do in it what they will; 
what a detestable insolency is this! It is but a dependent, 
borrowed right that any one hath in whatsoever he calls 
his own. And yet, men are apt to hug themselves in con- 
ceit of propriety, saying, “ This is my own land, these are 
my own goods, this is my own house: and it is so by the 
best title a man can have.” ‘Now suppose a stranger enter 
your door and come into your house, and take no notice 
of any thing as yours, but useth all things as he pleaseth, 
and saith he will do what he lists in this house of yours; 
or (without saying so) doth what he lists, takes and uses 
what he will, and as he will; would you not take yourself 
to be highly injured, and would you not right yourself, if 
it lay in your power, upon so injurious an intruder as this ? 
Why, at this rate is the great God treated and dealt with, 
by his apostate, revolted creatures, inhabiting this lower 
world, though it be even the meaner and baser parts of 
his creation! Creatures sprung up into being here by in- 
dulgence of divine favour, take upon them as if they were 
their own lords and owners, and as if every thing they lay 
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their hands on were their own, without ever taking notice 
of God; He that gave them breath and being and all 
things, that they might seek after him; and consider, 
“Whence come I? and all things that I use and enjoy, 
whence are they?’ No such thing enters into their minds 
from day to day, but a life’s time is run out in these bodies, 
wherein they a iaia love, and serve, and adore, their great 
Creator, without taking notice of him. : ee 

But a more copious use of this yet remains, when we 
shall have opened other things that yet are to be doctrinally 
opened unto you. 
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(2.) We are now, in the second place, to consider the 
Agent in this great and mighty work, and that is, (as the 
text expresseth it,) God himself, that great, all-compre- 
hending Name. There will be occasion to take notice of 
the way of his agency (by his word) by and by. The 
Creator of all things, of heaven and earth, can be no other 
than he who comprehends and contains all things, virtually, 
in his own power. 
to you at large, that there is in the Deity a threefold sub- 
sistence, the F'ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, they are 
each of them to be comprehended under the notion of 
Creator here. It is a plain and self-evident truth, com- 
monly given us as a maxim, Opera Trinitatis, ad extra, 
sunt indivisa, vel communicabla; that the works of the three 
persons in the Godhead towards the creature are undivided, 
and communicable to each of the persons: so as that we 
must understand them to be conjunct, in every such act as 
they do exert without themselves, or towards any thing that 
is not God. Their distinguishing actions are towards one 
another; but the actings that they exert towards any thing 
without them, these are common to them all. So that the 
Father creates, the Son creates, and the Holy Ghost cre- 
ates. This action which, as-we have told you, males its 
object, and doth not suppose it, as other acts, ad eztra, do, 
it is the common act of each of these. And so you find 
that the creation is usually ascribed to God, under that 
name of God (that name, being essentially taken) which 
comprehends all the three persons. And so we must un- 
derstand that in the beginning of Genesis, where God is 
said to have created the heavens and the earth, And that 
observation is not to be slighted, that Elohim, a plural 
noun, is conjoined with a verb of the singular number; 
Barah Elohim. As if it were said, God created the hea- 
ven and the earth; that is, it is an expression to note that 
there is a plurality in the Deity; that is, of persons, each 
of which is God. But it being conjoined with a verb in 
the singular number, it shows that these three were but 
one; did agree in Deity, as well as in this creative act. 
And this is that which that learned man Zanchy, in his 
treatise, ‘De tribus Elohim,” doth prove profitably and 
at large. But more particularly, when the name of God 
is taken, 

[1.] Personally, as divers times also it is, then it signi- 
fies, eminently, God the Father: and that very term doth 
sufliciently express him to be the Original of all things, of 
all beings, both created and uncreated. He is usually, 
and fitly enough, said to be Fons Deitatis et fons Trinita- 
tis. The Deity is first in the Father, and all created beings 
first and originally from him, as the matter is plainly ex- 
pressed in the 1 Cor. viii. 6. To us there is but one God 
the Father, of whom are all things. Him we are taught to 
adore as the great Original, from whom all being hath its 
rise. And yet, 

[2.] We have the creation, very frequently, ascribed to 
the Son, speaking him conjunct with the Father in this 
great creative act. And even in.that last mentioned place, 
(1 Cor. viii.) where it is said, “To us there is but one God 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him,” it is 
added, ‘‘and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. And so, in that Col. i. 15, 16. 
his agency in the creation is most expressly asserted. He 
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who is there said to be “the image of the invisible God, 
and the first-born,” (as we read it, but it may as properly 
be read, according to grammar, with only the alteration of 
an accent, the first-begotten of every creature,) “by him 
were all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible; whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things were cre- 
ated by him and for him.” There is his concurrence and 
conjunction with the Father, both as the efficient and final 
Cause of all things. So that Heb. i. 2. ‘God hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed the heir of all things, by whom also he made the 
worlds.” He thatis “the brightness of his F'ather’s glory 
and the express image of his person,” by him the worlds 
were made. And so we have it, most expressly, in the 
beginning of John’s Gospel: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, (a known name and 
title of Christ, God’s eternal Son and consubstantial Word,) 
that Word was in the beginning with God, and that Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made.” He is spoken of under a title 
of like import, frequently, in other scriptures, and most 
expressly in Proverbs viii. That is, by the name of the wis- 
dom of Gcd, and, under that name, is asserted to be with 
him, even throughout the whole work of this creation. 
Not with him in an idle concomitancy; which no man can 
understand, either according to the reason of the thing, or 
the plain import of the other scriptures that have been 
named, and many more that are to be named. He was 
with him, when the Lord laid the foundations of the earth, ' 
when he stretched out the heavens, when he did all that 
was done in the work of creation. And then, 

[3.] The creation is ascribed to the Eternal Spirit, to 
the Holy Ghost, as you find expressly in that Gen. i. when 
we had been told, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth, and that the earth was without 
form and void; the Spirit of God is said to have moved 
upon the face of the waters;” that is, upon the fluid mat- 
ter of the yet unformed chaos, that profound abyss; that 
Tohu and Bohu, as it is expressed; upon that fiuid and 
yet unformed matter that was fluctuating, even as waters 
do: upon that, the Spirit of God did move to collect and 
form things out of it, according to divine pleasure. 

Thus, it is plain, each person in the Godhead hath his 
hand and part in this great work of creation, What hand 
and part each hath, some are very curious in describing. 
But so far as the Scriptures expressly do lead us, so far 
we may allow our conceptions to be formed concerning 
their distinct agency. And it is plain, 

First, That the name Father doth signify him to be the 
Original of all things, the first Fountain Being, the Foun- 
tain of all being, created and uncreated. The Divine 
Being itself is first and originally in Him, as the name 
Father signifies: and that comprehends the fulness of all 
being in itself, all excellency, all perfection, whether con- 
ceivable by us, or unconceivable. So from him the crea- 
tion must have taken its rise as the Head of all things. 
And then, 

Secondly, The Scripture speaks of the Son under the 
name of the eternal consubstantial word of God, or his es- 
sential wisdom, which must needs be understood to con- 
tain in itself the first idea of all things. All being origi- 
nally contained and comprehended in God the Father as 
such, he is now said to be the visage of the invisible God, 
and in him do all the glories of the Deity shine, as in their 
first image. All things being to be created and produced 
into actual being according to that image which lay in the 
Divine Mind, which he is. As there is no one goes about 
to make any thing, but hath the image and idea in his own 
mind, first, of what he intends to make. He that intends 
to make a book, or to make a house, or a garment, hath 
the idea in his own mind, first, of what he intends to 
make, and according to that idea all things are made. All 
things that were to be created, the eternal wisdom of the 
Father comprehendigg them all in himself, he is the rule 
or norma, according to which the creation is at last pro- 
duced into actual being. And then, 

Thirdly, The agency of the Holy Ghost may be con- 
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ceived according to that light the Scripture gives concern- 
ing the distinguishing characters of that person. From 
the actuous love, between the Father and the Son, for an 
eternal production of the divihé image by the Father in the 
Son, there cannot but be an everlasting spiration of love 
between the Father and this his consubstantial Image: an 
actuous love, and that image, containing in itself the ideas 
of all the things that were to be produced. This mighty 
power of actuous love, it goes forth to produce all things, 
according to this image, with the highest delectation and 
complacency, according to which, God pronounced con- 
cerning all things which he had made—that it was very 
good, and so a derivative object of divine love; all things 
being produced according to that excellency of his own 
image that was the Original Root of all things. And here- 
upon do other Scriptures speak of the agency of the Holy 

host in this matter; that is, that by his Spirit he garnish- 
ed the heavens; one part of the creation there spoken of. 

Thou sendest forth thy Spirit and they are created,” 
Psalm civ. 30. And so you see, that Father, Son, and 
Spirit, have their parts and agencies in this great work of 
creation. But then, 

(3.) We have here to consider the act itself. You have 
seen the object, the worlds ; and you have seen the Agent, 
God himself, Father, Son, and Spirit. We are now next, 
according to the order proposed, to consider the act that is 
expressed here in the text by a word, which is, fitly enough, 
rendered, “framed ;” but we must note unto you, that that 
word doth express one sort of act, and supposeth another. 
It expresseth one sort of act, that is, the framing of things; 
framing (as it is fitly enough translated here) when there 
was somewhat now brought into being, out of which they 
should be so and so diversely framed, especially as to the 
material partof the world. That isthe act here expressed. 
But then, it supposeth a former act, a foregoing act, and 
that is, the making all out of nothing, out of which any 
thing was after-framed. "We shall speak of the act the 
word expresseth, first ; and then shall speak of the act that 
word supposeth. 

{1.] The word in the text is very fitly expressive of the 
former act, that the worlds are saidto beframed. Itcomes 
of a word that signifies perfect and entire, and it seems to 
come from that we commonly denote by art; or, as some 
would have, the relation of this word to artus, which signi- 
fies our limbs, the limbs of any creature that is endued 
with life. And so they would borrow the illustration of 
this word from chirurgic art, that doth aptly place the 
bones which have been dislocated, and puts them into 
joint again. So the worlds were framed (as it were) by 
the most curious and exquisite chirurgic art; or else, 
that which is precedent to that, the locking and joining 
things into one another through the whole creation. 

‘3 And in this respect, the framing of the worlds was more 
immediately the work of the divine wisdom, which may 
be meant by the expression here, that they were created 
by the word of God, which I told you we should take 
notice of in its proper place. Which may be meant not of 
the word spoken out, but of the internal word, agreeable 
to what we are wont to call verbum mentis ; as there is no 
one that speaks, (if he speak sense,) but he hath in his 
own mind first that which he afterwards expresseth and 
speaks out. But herein was the wisdom of the Creator 
principally conspicuous ; in that beautiful order and frame 
of things that appeared every where throughout this great 
universe; that there is that order that we behold daily 
among the heavenly bodies, in reference to one another 
and in referencerto us; that which, in the 8th Psalm, you 
find the Psalmist in so high and holy an adoration of: 
“When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained.” Itisa 
great argument of a holy heart, to be much in contempla- 
ting the divine wisdom that hathsettled every thing of that 
order which is any where to be found in the whole creation. 

If you Jook into this lower world, and consider that, as 
to what falls under our notice, there is every where that 
correspondency of actives to passives, of faculties to ob- 
jects, as every one that will use thoughts may easily dis- 
cern, the wisdom of the Creator is greatly to be adored in 
it. For think we with ourselves, how great a piece of 
vanity this creation had been, if it had not been so; if 
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there had been objects upon which there had been no fa- 
culties to exercise; or if there were faculties to be exer- 
cised that had no objects; as if there were visible things, 
and no eye to see them; if there were audible things, and 
noeartohearthem. And so, back again, if there were eyes, 
and nothing to be seen; and a faculty of hearing, and no 
such thing as sound. But herein is the admirable contriy- 
ance of the divine wisdom in this creation manifest, that 
here is such a correspondency throughout, of objects to 
faculties, of active powers and principles to passives. 

And then, in that order that is settled amongst things, 
therein we have the great display of the divine wisdom, 
there being (as hath been often said) that relation between 
wisdom and order, as between cause and effect. "Where- 
soever there is any of stated, settled order, we may be sure 
there was wisdom to contrive and design it. Stated and 
settled order cannot be a casualty. When we see the con- 
trivance and order that are in such a thing as a watch or 
a clock, and the like, we are presently sure that such a 
thing was not made by chance. And to think that such a 
mighty agency, a mighty power of motion, as was once ex- 
erted in this creation, should produce things in that orderly 
frame wherein we behold them, without design, without 
wisdom, is as absurd an imagination, as if we should ima- 
gine a thousand men, by violent strokes with axes and 
hammiers, upon brass or iron, or the like, without any de- 
sign, should produce so many watches, clocks, or any such 
like engines; meaning no such thing. 

Therefore, nothing is more to be wondered at, nora 
greater argument of the degeneracy of man, or how low his 
mind is sunk, than that there should. be any who should 
go into the account of the more thinking sort of men, that 
yet should make it their business to exclude the power of 
final causes out of the world; as if there were no such 
thing as a final cause, oran end designed, that had any in- 
fluence at all upon this great creation. Whereas, if we 
consider the several orders and sorts of being, how useful 
the meanest creature, even the inanimate part of the crea- 
tion, is, to very great and necessary purposes and ends; 
and when we consider, among those things that have life, 
how aptly they serve for their own purposes, and how aptly 
every thing in them serves their own purpose, that is, to 
beget and maintain that life, we cannot but see the absur- 
dity of thatconceit. To look upon the lowest sort of living 
creatures, the mere vegetable creatures; Why are they 
made with roots? but to take hold of the earth from whence 
by them their nutriment is drawn; that those little fibres, 
without which a leaf could not be nourished, should be 
dispersed every where throughout the whole, with so fine 
a texture as they are? Very well doth Cicero, a heathen, 
speak of nature under the name of the divine art, the art 
of God. And whereas, “ Boni artificis est celare artem ;” 
it is the part of a good artist to conceal his art, truly, if the 
divine art were not, in great part, concealed, one would 
think all the actions of intelligent creatures should be 
swallowed up in wonder, to behold the divine agency run- 
ning through all things, and so variously exerting itself 
for the production of things as we find them, and contriv- 
ing the several kinds of things in the same rank and sta- 
tion in the creation, into which at first they were set. 

If we should Jook to that admirable, rare contrivance, 
that appears in the forming of our own bodies, upon which 
you find the Psalmist in that transport, “ Marvellous are 
thy works, fearfully T am made,” that is, wonderfully ; 
“and that my soul knoweth right well,”Psalm exxxix. 14. 
That is, “ This is a beaten subject to me, a thing that my 
thoughts are much used to, it is a thing about which my 
mind is accustomed, I know it rigft well:” as we know 
the path that we have often trod. ; Sas 

And not only is the divine wisdom conspicuous 1n this 
framing of things, but his goodness too. How adorable is 
the goodness of God, even in that frame and disposure of 
things that we find in the creation ; that things are so 
framed and adapted, as to answer and correspond to one 
another. Here is a great appearance of the divine good- 
ness, that whereas he hath put into such sorts and orders 
of his creatures, a desiring faculty, there is still somewhat 
in that ereation to answer that faculty of desire. Every 
thing is, by natural instinct, taught to desire that which is 
good for it; that is, that which is convenient and suitable 
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to it. So we have the Psalmist (Psalm exlv. 15.) admir- 
ing God upon this account, that the eyes of all things were 
up unto him, and that he gave them their meat in due 
season; a continual argument and testimony of the divine 
goodness. He hath not left himself, in this, without wit- 
ness: the whole earth is full of his goodness, even that 
which the inhabitants of it replenish and fill with their 
wickedness and malignity against him. He doth good to 
all, even to the evil and the good. He hears the ravens 
when they cry, and they seek their meat from God; Psalm 
civ. which Psalm is full of expressions to this purpose. 
This is the munificence of the great Creator, that when he 
did design to replenish such and such parts of the created 
universe, with such and such inhabitants, creatures able to 
receive and entertain some correspondent and suitable 
good, he hath also stored the world with that good which 
shall answer every appetite throughout all this creation of 
God; so that none can be miserable, amongst even those 
that are rendered, by their own natures, capable of go- 
vernment -by a law, but such as make themselves so b 
aversion and disaffection to their proper and suitable good. 
They only have it not, because they refuse it, because 
they are disaffected thereunto. 

But then, we should come, in the next place, to speak of 
the second act which this expression in the text doth sup- 
pose. That which the word in the text is most expressive 
of, is only that sort of act by which things are adapted and 
suited to one another; but this supposeth a former act, by 
which those things, out of which things are thus framed, 
were themselves at first produced and brought forth out of 
nothing; which is creation in the strictest and most proper 
sense; though, indeed, there is not a word that doth ex- 
clusively signify that act in any of the learned languages. 
But the nature of the thing doth plainly evidence that there 
must be such an act. That is, look upon all uncreated 
being, the being of God himself, and then that which is 
created and made being, must have been made out of no- 
thing ; which they that will not apprehend, run into vari- 
ous and most manifest absurdities ; one sort, thinking there 
must be such a thing as eternal, necessary matter; another 
sort, thinking that things must be made out of God as so 
many parts of the Deity. But I shall, on the next occa- 
sion, labour to evince to you the absurdity of any such 
imaginations as these. 

And in the mean time, pray let us make so much of pre- 
sent reflection upon this great work of God’s creation; that 
is, that he who hath made such a world as this, cannot but 
have both right and ability to rule it, and all things in it, 
to the best and most valuable purposes. And truly, I fear 
we do not, on this account, enough study the creation, and 
the attributes of the Divine Being that are exerted and put 
forth in that creation. There is his wisdom and his good- 
ness to be seen in that first sort of act already spoken to. 

And his power is most visible, and especially to be seen 
in the latter sort of act, as we shall show when we come to 
speak to it. But to any that-would give themselves liberty 
of their own thoughts, one would think, they should not 
part, for all the world, with the consolation, that this one 
thing should afford us; that is, that all this vast frame of 
things should be produced by divine wisdom, goodness, 
and power, into that exquisite order in which we now be- 
hold them; and that, hereupon, he that couid tell how to 
make such a world as this, replenished with such variety 
of inhabitants, knows how to govern and dispose every 
thing he hath made. And, as there hath been that display 
of those glorious excellencies, in the Divine Nature, in the 
frame and contexture of this whole creation, we ought here- 
upon piveys to expect,dhat he will, with the same wisdom, 

ower, and goodness, regulate, govern, and dispose of what 

e hath somade. All these things will appear, and show 
themselves in the most proper seasons, without our dis- 
tracting and self-tormenting cares. Let.us be desirous, 
principally and finally, of nothing but that he who made 
such a ‘world as this, for himself, and for his own glory, 
may, in his own way and time, have that glory out of it 
which he seeks and designs for himself. Yea, let us be 
content, that he should have it in such a way as may pos- 
sibly be conjunct with our suffering many inconveniences : 
things that may be grievous to us, to our flesh and blood, 
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and external sense. Should not he have his glory out of 
his own creation, his own way ? This world was not made 
for us, but it was made for him, by whom it was made. 
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[2.] Bor then, as I have told you, in the second place, 
we are now to consider, that as the expression, here in the 
text, doth more directly signify that one act of putting 
things into order, which is the native import of the word; 
so there is another act necessarily supposed; and that is, 
the bringing of things out of nothing, which are the proper, 
the truly proper, matter of production, or whatsoever 1s extra 
Deum, whatsoever is a diverse thing from the being of the 
Deity itself. This word, “frame,” doth not signify directly 
this act, but it doth necessarily suppose it. Order doth 
suppose a subject, the things in being that are brought into 
that order. And as the two great attributes before men- 
tioned, divine wisdom and geodness, do shine forth in that 
former act, the putting of things into order; so his power 
doth most eminently appear in this latter act, the bringing 
of the things which he so puts into order, out of nothing. 

As we do not pretend to assert this act, from the import 
of this word that is used in the text, abstractly considered, 
so neither do we pretend to assert, from the native, proper 
force and significancy of any one word at all, that we must 
think appropriate to this purpose, as only to signify this 
act and nothing else. We do readily grant, the Hebrew 
and the Greek words thus rendered, are frequently used 
with more latitude than barely to signify the bringing of 
things out of nothing. And so, this act is not to be con- 
cluded from the force and import of such words, abstractly 
considered by themselves. Words that.are of amore inde- 
finite signification, that may signify more things than one, 
they are always determined to some one particular sense 
or other, by the circumstances of the place where they are 
used. ‘There is not any one word at all, that is tobe con- 
fined and limited to one certain sense by its own native 
import; or, at least, there are very few words that are ca- 
pable of that confinement and restriction by constant and 
unvaried use. But what they mean in this or that saying, 
is to be judged by the circumstances of the discourses 
wherein they lie. 

What of the creation is de fide, a matter of faith merely, 
we have hinted to you already, and shall further have oc- 
casion to show you, when we come to speak of that second 
head, how we are to come to this understanding. But, in 
the mean time, it is very evident, when it is said, that we 
are to understand this by faith, that the worlds were so 
and so framed, we are not to understand it exclusively, asif 
the meaning of the text were,to shut out every thing of ar- 
gument or ratiocination in the matter. One and the same 
thing may be assented to, from divers different premises, 
as was hinted to is before. It is enough for our purpose, 
and even to make this which I am now speaking of a 
matter of faith, to wit, the producing of created things out 
of nothing, if it shall evidently appear, that in some texts 
of Scripture this must be ultimately intended and meant; 
and that no other thing can be, so as to exclude the neces- 
sary pre-supposition of this; and there are, undoubtedly, 
some texts that must be so understood, that there hath 
been somewhat produced out of nothing, out of which 
other things at length were made to arise. 

As to that first text of Scripture, ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” Created must neces- 
sarily have this sense, at least, by an unavoidable neces- 
sity ; for this making heaven and earth, being said to be 
in the beginning, when things took their beginning, had 
their first rise, it must suppose that heaven and earth were 
not only brought into order, but that of which they were 
made, was made of itself to exist, not having existed before. 
Otherwise, how was that the beginning of things? How 
was that the head of things ? as the Hebrew word Resch, 
from whence the word Bershith, in the beginning, signifies. 
Otherwise, this word must assert a contradiction, that 
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things were begun, and not begun, at that time when God 
created heaven and earth. 

And so, if you go forward to that first of John’s Gospel, 
ver, 2, 3. “In the beginning-was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God, All things were 
created by him, (that is, God,) and without him was nothing 
made that was made ;” every thing that was not God, was 
then made; all things. And, therefore, to suppose that 
all these made things were made out of pre-existent matter, 
is to suppose, that that pre-existent matter was not a thing, 
for all things were said to be made by him. All things 
beside himself were then made, therefore, matter itself was 
then made, out of which other things were made; unless 
it shall be said that matter is nothing, and, if so, we have 
what we seek, that is, that there are some things made out 
of nothing; but if it were a thing, and were not the Di- 
vine Being, as it is impossible to be, it was a self-made 
thing, and then made out of nothing. 

And to this purpose must the explicatory proposition in 
the text be necessarily adapted, so that the things that are 
seen, were not made of things that did appear. The phe- 
nomena, (that isthe word there,) things not then appearing, 
when the worlds were thus framed by the word of God; 
that is, things not before existing, for there is nothing at 
all that can be supposed to exist, but doth appear to some 
faculty or other, either divine or created. But they were 
things simply not appearing at all, and, therefore, not ex- 
isting at all, out of which these worlds were made. 

And lexicographers do take notice of that among the 
other senses of the word gawopevwy, that it signifies to _ex- 
ist. And, tnerefore, the worlds are said to be framed out 
of that which once did not exist, till it was made to exist 
by the divine creative power. And therefore, they foolishly 
think who would put a difficulty upon God in this case, 
‘such as was put upon the Israelites in Egypt, to make 
brick without straw; as if omnipotency could be posed, 
or meet with any obstruction to its designed acts, for want 
of matter to work upon. It was allone to him, (who calls 
things that are not, and makes them be as if they were, as 
the expression Rom. iv. 17.) whether there were the pre- 
existent matter to work upon or no; and the non-pre- 
existence can never nonplus omnipotency. 

And therewith should we obviate the vain and idle 
question, when we hear of the worlds being framed by the 
word of God; “ Aye, but of what were they made? made 
they were, but what did he make them of?” They must 
have, originally, been made out of what before was not, 
seeing it was his pleasure that they should be; for his 
pleasure all things are and were created, Rev. v. 9. And 
so, (as was said before,) if you take matter within the com- 
pass of being, it must itself be a made thing. 

Now, concerning this act, the bringing of all things out 
of nothing, take this two-fold assertion, which we shall 
evince to you, and according whereunto we are to con- 
ceive of it—that it is possible to no created agent; and— 
that it is possible to God. 

First, To all created agents, it was impossible to bring 
something out of nothing. It is papepeibis to all the 
power of nature, unto the power of whatsoever creature, 
or unto all the creatures uniting their power. I shall not 


trouble you with the reasonings of the schools to this pur-. 


ose, by which they plainly enough demonstrate creation 

that is, bringing something out of nothing) to be impossi- 
ble to any creature. It is, indeed, a much disputed thing 
among them, whether God cannot impart his power, whe- 
ther it cannot be communicated to a creature, so as that he 
may not make mee of a creature in creation; but it is little 
material how that goes. 

But that a creature cannot, by all its own strength, be 
able to bring any thing out of nothing, nor all created 
power put together, needs no other conviction, but an ap- 
peal even to common understanding. Nor can you con- 
ceive it any way possible for you. And if you say, “ No, 
I cannot do it alone; but if I take in the advice, or super- 
added helps of such and such things, possibly we may to- 

ether.” Why, suppose all the power and force of all men 
in the world, and of all created agents besides, were to be 
united in one act, you cannot so much as conceive that 
they could produce so much as one single atom into being 
out of nothing. As it is equally impossible to all created 
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power to annihilate, as to create, to reduce something 
back again into nothing, as to produce something out of 
nothing ; so also is it equally possible for the divine, un- 
created power to bring all things out of nothing. And 
then, therefore, 

_ Secondly: We are to conceive concerning this act, as it 
1s impossible to any created agent, so it is possible to God, « 
and to the divine agency, Yor it is plain, it implies no- 
thing of contradiction in the thing itself; that that which 
did not exist, should exist, as it is evident that many 
things do exist which did not exist. Therefore, there is no 
contradiction in that, what did not exist, should exist, as 
is is evident that many things do exist. And, therefore, to 
suppose it impossible to God to make that exist, which 
did not exist, is itself to assert a contradiction. For the 
notion of God doth carry infiniteness in it; you cannot 
form a notion of God, but it must include infiniteness. 
But to say that he is infinite, infinite in being, in his per- 
fections, in his power too, and yet, that he cannot do that 
which implies no contradiction to be done, is to deny God 
tobeGod. It isto say, God is buta finite being, or of finite 
power; to say, that which you call God is not God, which 
is a contradiction, when you say that he cannot do that 
which implies no contradiction that it should be done; 
that is, that that which did not exist, should exist. 

But admit this, perhaps you will object, that it is pos- 
sible to divine agency to make something out of nothing, 
that doth not, however, prove that God hath now done so. 
There are many things possible to be done, which are not 
actually done. And it is no argument, from the affirma- 
tion of the power to assert the act. 

To this, I only say, It is not alleged to that purpose; 
we do not assert the possibility of creating something out 
of nothing, to prove that something hath been created out 
of nothing; but only by way of answer to them, that would 
thereby prove, that something was never created out of 
nothing, because it is an enwnciato affirmation, that which 
is impossible to be done is never actually done, though it 
doth not follow, that because the thing is possible to be 
done, therefore it is actually done.. And, therefore, this is 
alleged only in answer to them, that do say it is simply 
impossible. But we prove it not to be impossible, for 
many things exist that did not always do so. 

But_we otherwise prove, that it hath actually been so, 
that is, that he hath made something out of nothing; that 
is, that we have proved it from those plain texts, that can- 
not but be understood in that sense. And we shall now 
prove it, from the gross and manifold absurdities, that they 
are unavoidably cast upon, who disallow something to be 
made out of nothing. That is, such absurdities as these ; 
first, they must suppose this world to have been eternally, 
of itself, as it is; or, secondly, they must affirm there hath 
been necessarily self-subsisting matter from eternity ; or, 
thirdly, they must assert, that God hath made all things 
out of himself, that whatsoever is made, is part of himself. 
But these are all of them the most manifest and grois 
absurdities that can be thought. 

i. That this world should have been eternally as it is, 
without beginning. They that will pretend to say so, must 
first throw away all divine revelation about this matter, 
which manifestly asserts it never to have been eternal, but 
hath begun to be. But besides that, they do assert, here, 
repugnancies in the very nature of the thing, for they must 
assert the world to be as new now, as it was several 
thousands of years ago; that it was as old the first year, 
as now it is; that is, the first year in our account. Besides 
what is wont to be alleged by them whoare for that second 
horrid opinion, that matter was necessarily self-subsisting 
from eternity; they think themselves concerned to prove 
the world’s being from eternity, as it is; and they do so 
from that consideration, that then it is most unconceivably 
strange, that we should have no records of things, (as one 
of those Epicureans speaks,) elder or of a more ancient 
date than the times of the Trojan war, and the like. But, 

ii. That which is more plausibly, and more usually, 
taken up in these latter times, (though it was an ancient 
by-gone absurdity too,) is, that there must be such a thing - 
as eternal matter, out of which many things were brought 
into this frame, in which now they are: and some that 
will not pretend to atheism do think, that only that matter 
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did pre-exist, and things could not have been produced 
into that order and state wherein they do now appear, but 
by a divine agency ; that is, by a divine power and wisdom 
running through all things, and modelling them into that 
form in which we do find they do now appear, and are 
now cast; but nothing is more obvious to them that do 
consider, than the gross absurdity of that opinion, that 
there must be such a thing as eternal, self-subsisting mat- 
ter, out of which God made the worlds. For, 

(i.) That would ascribe to the matter, the most funda- 
mental attributes of the Divine Being; that is, self-sub- 
sisting or necessary existence. Nothing can be imagined 
more grossly absurd, than that the highest and most radi- 
eal and most fundamental attribute of the Deity should be 
ascribed to dull and senseless matter, that is, to exist of 
itself, and that it should be possible to him, if he would, 
to reduce it to nothing: and that this prerogative should 
belong to every particle of matter, and that all matter be- 
ing reduced into minute particles, even in our conception, 
then each minute particle must be in itself an independent 
thing, existing of itself without dependance on any thing 
else. Which, if it be acknowledged, then shall you have 
as many deities as there are minute particles of matter 
throughout the universe. 

(ii.) This will further confute that gross conceit, that 
there must be any self-subsisting matter from eternity. 
And if there were such, it were altogether impossible that 
this world should be made out of it. And so it is asserted 
not only impiously but vainly: impiously, as it doth in- 
trench upon a peculiar and:most fundamental attribute of 
the Divine Being, to wit, self-subsistence ; and vainly, be- 
cause it were impossible this world should be made of 
such matter, if there were any such; for whatsoever is ne- 
cessarily self-subsisting is unchangeable; that which is 
necessarily what it is, can never be other than itis. And 
it is altogether impossible that a world could be made of 
it, without its undergoing various changes. If it be neces- 
sarily such, of and from itself, which now it is; that which 
is necessarily what it is, is eternally what it is. 
fore, can never be liable to any change, not so much as 
that intrinsic change of motion. For suppose any minute 
particle of matter to be of itself necessarily, it must be 
some where; and if it be necessarily any where, it can by 
no succeeding change be any where else: and so must be 
simply nnmovable. And then, this world could never be 
made of it, that is, of unmoving matter: and it must be 
unmoving matter, and incapable of motion, if it be of it- 
self what itis. For if it be of itself, it must be necessarily 
somewhere; and if it be some where necessarily, it must 
be some where eternally, and can never change its place. 
And again, 

(iii.) That opinion of eternal, necessary, self-subsisting 
matter, the absurdity of it is enough to be evinced from 
hence, that is, that the ground upon which it is asserted 
equally serves for the asserting of a manifest falsehood; 
that is, that nothing else is made out of nothing. We may 
as well suppose matter to be made out of nothing, as any 
thing else to be made out of nothing; but something else 
must be acknowledged to be made out of nothing. We 
told you, at first, speaking of the object of creation, that 
the universal distinction that created things are capable 
of, is into two heads, of mind and matter. Now, they 
must acknowledge minds to be made of nothing, that they 
are not eternally self-subsisting. And if a mind can be 
made out of nothing, why may not matter as well as 
mind? and it is plain, that (speaking of the mind of a 
creature) that must be made out of nothing; for it could 
never be made out of matter, matter being incapable of 
thought; and thought is the most essential thing we can 
conceive of in the notion of a mind. This can never, upon 
any terms, agree to matter; that is a material thing; as 
such it is impossible that that should be capable of thought, 
or of the power of thinking. 

There is no part of matter to which that can agree, for 
you can conceive nothing of matter, or of the several par- 
ticles of matter, but either its size, that is, being bigger or 
lesser; or its figure, that is, being so shaped; or its situa- 
tion, that is, being in this place or that, in reference to other 
parts or particles of matter; or its motion to one part or 
another. Now, none of these can make the power of 
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thought to be any way at all compatible to matter ; for it 
must be grossly absurd to imagine, that if matter be of 
such a size, such a bigness, now it is true, being of such 
a size, it cannot think; but if it were a little bigger, or a 
little less, it could think. And then, again, if you speak 
of the figure of it, if it be round, it cannot think; but if it 
were square, or triangular, it would; how absurd is such 
a conception or imagination as this! So likewise, to think 
that motion should endow it with a power of thought is 
most absurd; that, being here, it could not think, but 
carry it there, and then it canthink. Or tothink thatsitu- 
ation could give it that capacity. And you cannot think 
or conceive any thing of matter but one of these. Now if 
any of these cannot contribute to make it have a power of 
thought, to make a mind of it, I say, -since there were 
minds that were not of themselves from all eternity, and 
could not be made out of matter, then those minds were 
made out of nothing. And if minds were made out of 
nothing, why not matter as wellas minds? And that isa 
third consideration to evince the absurdity of that imagina- 
tion of self-subsisting matter, from eternity, out of which 
the world must be supposed to be made. And, 

(iv.) It will be further proved from hence, not only to 
be absurd, but blasphemous; that is, that it would make 
God to be a finite being. That was intimated another way 
before, but it will also appear this way that is now offered 
to your consideration. That isthe only reason that is pre- 
tended, why there must be self-subsisting matter, because 
God cannot make something out of nothing; and so that 
he had not pewer in himself of creating matter; afid then 
he cannot be understood to have in himself infinite power, 
or to be himself, virtually, the all-comprehending Being. 
But most certain it is, that the name God doth compre- 
hend all; as even the significancy of that title Pan, given 
to the god among the pagans, did import, that he was vir- 
tually all things; that is, that there is virtually nothing 
which is not comprehended in the most perfect excellency 
of his being. And therefore, if matter be something, if it 
be a real something, then it must be comprehended within 
the virtual power of the Divine power; otherwise, that is 
not all-comprehending ; and that it should not be so, is 
repugnant to the very notion of God, a Being of infinite 
perfection in himself. If he be such, then he comprehends 
this perfection in himself, the power of making matter, as 
it is a greater perfection, sure, to be able to do this, than to 
be, as to this, impotent. And then, 

iii. A third absurdity, which is conjunct with no less 
blasphemy too, which they are cast upon who deny the 
creation at first, to have been out of nothing, and that is 
the conceit of many of the stoics of old, and which hath 
been taken up by some more lately, is, that God made 
things out of himself. Not meaning, nor referring as the 
efficient, as the agent, (as we all do,) but to himself as the 
subjectum ex quo, the subject out of which things were made. 
So that all the creation, and the greatest sorts of creatures, 
they are several parts of God, so and so diversified. But 
to this, nothing more needs to be said than, 

(i.) That the Divine Being is simple, impartible, unca- 
pable of division into parts: it is inconsistent with the per- 
fection of God, that it should be otherwise: and, 

(ii.) The Divine Being is the most perfectly spiritual 
Being, the most purely,and perfectly spiritual; and there- 
fore material things were never made out of it. For it 
is altogether as impossible to turn a spirit into matter, as 
it is to turn matter into spirit. 

Something I would say by way of Use, before I go off 
from this head, and proceed to the other, the manner, here, 
as ascertained how we come by this notion of the creation; 
that is, faith. Pray make this reflection, upon what hath 
been already said: If this creation could originally come 
out of nothing, then let no doubt, I beseech you, trouble 
your minds about anew creation. Did God, at first, make 

eaven and earth, or make the worlds out of nothing ? 
Sure he can as easily make a new world out of that ill state 
of things in which we now behold them, as he did the 
whole world, as now itis, out of nothing. If you will say, 
There are no appearances lookimg that way: if there shall 
be a new heaven, and a new earth, how can we admit that 
thought, when there are no appearances tending thereunto? 
Why, this world was first made ont of things that did not 
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appear. ‘There were no appearances as to the creation of 
this world before it was made: what if there be no ap- 
pearance, nay if there be contrary appearances, if things 
look quite another way, arfd° with a quite contrary face 
and aspect? What is all that to Him who, at first, made 
heaven and earth with a word? It would greatly facili- 
tate our faith, if we did this, if we did but consider these 
two things: first of all, the greatness; and secondly, the 
facility, of this work of God. The greatness of it, so vast 
a thing and so great a thing as this world is; and the fa- 
cility of his doing : he spake and it was done; asthe Psalm- 
ist expresses it; Dictum factwm, as soon as it could be 
spoken, Let such a thing be! and it was; “ Let there be 
light, and there was light ;” Let there be heaven and earth, 
and they were. So to make a new heaven, and a new 
earth, when the season thereof comes, is equally easy, as 
all things are equally easy to Him that can do all things 
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Berore we proceed to the next head, it remains only to 
consider somewhat that is wont to be objected, by such as 
too much indulge.a litigious temper and disposition of spi- 
rit, against the one and the other of these acts; the putting 
things into this order wherein we find them, and the bring- 
ing of things into being that were nothing before. 

1. There are that do object against that act, which is here 
expressed in our English, by the name of framing of 
worlds, the putting things in them into the order which we 
now behold. That is, it is objected, that if this order 
which we see in the universe, were the effect of divine 
wisdom and design, it would be certainly much more ac- 
curate than we find it; things would be done with more 
exactness, there would not be so many defects as we see 
in the universe. It seems not to be congruous (such do 
imagine) tothe wisdom of God, that he should undertake 
the settling of an order in this creation, and that it should, 
in such respects as have been mentioned, and many other, 
be liable to so much exception. And to this, there are 
several things to be said.. As, 

(1.) That it is very true, indeed, the order of things 
would be more exact and accurate than it is, if it had 
been God’s design to make every creature, and the whole 
frame of things, as perfect as he could have made it. But 
we have.no reason to imagine that that was any thing of 
his design. He did not make it to answer our purpose, 
but his own, all being to run intoan eternal state of things 
at last, and this temporary state to be of short continu- 
ance, And therefore, let such as do think there should 
have been greater exactness and accuracy in this frame 
of things, (if this will not satisfy them,) sit down and 
wonder, that when it was intended, onetime of another, 
such creatures as they should be raised up into being in 
the world, that God did not put things into better order 
for their entertainment, that he did not make every thing 
more exactly to answer their fancies, appetites, and hu- 
mours. But, 

(2.) It is enough to the purpose here asserted, that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God, by the Eternal 
Logos, that did predetermine the order of things, and by 
a powerfully exerted word, in the time and season, when 
things were to exist and come forth into being. I say, it 
sufficiently answers what is here asserted, if it doth appear 
that all things were done with design, and so as that they 
could not be done by any wisdom or power less than 
divine. This is enough for our purpose, that there are 
characters of design upon the whole frame of things; but 
that such a design as this could never have been laid, nor 
could ever have been effected by any created wisdom or 
power whatsoever, for the wisdom we see in the contex- 
ture of the things which we behold, is no where, in the 
ereature, accompanied with power capable of doing such 
things. Not to speak of things in particular, if you do 
but consider these two properties of things that are framed 
and made, either first, the magnitude of some, or the par- 
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vitude of others; (only to instance in those two;) as it is 
manifest there was a design, so it is equally manifest that 
no created agent could have done any thing like either of 
these. Hither, 

[1.] As to magnitude: the magnitude of the universe, 
what created agent could have made so vast a fabric as 
heaven and earth, as “the worlds?” which is the expres- 
sion in the text. All created agency must confess itself 
outdone. Nothing is left us upon that account to consider, 
when we ask the question, How came there to be such 
worlds? It is resolvable by nothing else, but that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God. And then, 

_[2.] On the other hand, if you do but consider the par- 
vitude of things, the many multitudes of things that have 
life: no created agent can contrive or do any such thing. 
Multitudes of little creatures, in the kinds of them, too 
little to be seen by our naked eye, but that by instruments 
may be seen to have their respective motive powers. And 
those that are capable of dissection, that there should be 
as many parts observable, for the several functions of life, 
in some of the minutest insects, as are to be found in an 
elephant. It is plain, that a wise design there was in the 
framing of things as they are made, and that it is altoge- 
ther impossible it shouts be done by any other but a Di- 
vine agent, whether you consider the magnitude or the 
parvitude of things that are made. And again, 

_(3.) There is this further to be considered as to this ob- 
jection, that in looking upon, and taking notice of, the 
works of God, we are not to consider them abstractly and 
severally, but we are to consider them as parts of one entire 
whole, and in their reference to that. As a heathen philo- 
sopher, among the Greeks, tells us, If we should makea 
judgment of the whole work of creation by this or that less 
comely part of it, it were the same thing as if one would 
give an account what sort of creature man is, and take for 
instance and example, such a one as Thersites, or one of 
the most deformed of all men, and so give an account of 
the structure of the human body by such a one, that there 
would be as little cause of cavil, as he would have with a 
picture drawer, who should find great fault with him that 
he put not bright colours every dheregits! there are, any 
where, dark shadows to be found.” This, and much more 
to this purpose, is discoursed by a heathen, for the vindi- 
cation of God as to this thing, that there should be any 
thing of defect, or not the most absolute perfection, to be 
found in every creature that we can lookupon. And again, 

(4.) It is further to be considered to this purpose, that 
we are to consider the time and texture of things in this 
universe, not barely as now it is, but as at first it was, and 
to consider this inferior part of the creation, which was 
made for the use and service of man, was in its original 
state, when he was in his original state: that man for 
whom all this lower world appears to have been made, is 
become a degenerate creature, an apostate creature. And 
that, as he is gone very far from his original, things are 
very far gone from their original, in which they were 
made for him. The frame of this world is not like what 
it was. What changes there were in it for the sin of man, 
before the flood, we knownot. But that must have infer- 
red a universal change in allthis earth. And we find, as 
to the point of longevity, things have altered apace, and 
did gradually alter in that respect. So as in a short com- 
pass of time, in comparison, lives of seven or eight hundred ° 
years, or more, were come to sixty or eighty years, avery 
great, and hardly a tolerable age, all labour and sorrow. 
That sickness and mortality are come into this world, it is 
true; but who brought them in? They were sinners that 
introduced them. It is sin that hath so slurred the crea- 
tion of God, as to that noble creature, and as to the sub- 
servient creature, proportionally. And, 

(5.) It is further to be considered too, that God hath 
since the first creation of things, settled an ordinary course 
of nature in the world, which ordinarily he doth not in- 
vert or alter, but for some very great purposes. As when, 
now and then, a miracle isto be wrought; otherwise, usu- 
ally, he doth not interpose to change the course of nature, 
but lets things run on according to the tendency and cur- 
rent of second causes. ; 

’ (6.) In the last place, as to this objection, this is further 
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to be considered, that this is more an argument, that the 
order we find in things should proceed from God, that 
there is not such an accuracy in every punctilio to be be- 
held, than if it were so: that is, it is more suitable to the 
divine greatness. There is this, among men, to be ob- 
served, that according as they are of greater minds and 
spirits, they do less concern themselves about light and 
trivial matters. And they reckon a kind of rational ne- 
glect to be greater, to have more in it of majesty, more 
that doth beseem a great man anda great mind. They 
are little minds that do minutely concern themselves about 
trifles and small matters. 

2. But again, there lies matter of objection, with some, 
against the other of these acts. The former, his putting 
things into order, the latter, his putting things into being. 
And with this, the objection that lies with divers, and 
hath done in latter and former ages, is the authority of 
that maxim, Ex nihilo, nihil fit, that nothing can come 
out of nothing, and therefore, there can have been no such 
thing as a mere creation; which (as I told you) the act 
supposed, the act of framing of things; the order of things 
doth suppose the being of them. But this, say they, could 
never be, that that which was nothing should become 
something; for common reason doth allege, that out of 
nothing nothing can be made, nothing will be nothing 
sull, everlastingly. 

But to them, I have only two things to answer—that 
herein they do mistake the maxim that they rely upon, 
and—that they contradict themselves 

(1.) That they mistake the maxim, upon the authority 
whereof they pretend to rely, that nothing can come out 
of nothing; for it can only imply these two things—that 
it is impossible for any thing to come out of nothing by it- 
self, and—that it is impossible that any thing should come 
out of nothing by a created agent. In both these senses, 
the maxim is most certainly true. 

[1.] That it is impossible, that any thing should come 
out of nothing of itself: that is evident to every under- 
standing that reflects and considers. If we should but, in 
our own supposition, imagine, that there were nothing 
now at all in being of one kind or another, it is certain 
that to ali eternity there would never be any thing in be- 
ing; as we have had occasion to argue to you heretofore. 
We tind that somewhat now is, and therefore, we are sure 
that something hath always been: for if there were any 
time when there was nothing, to all eternity there would 
be nothing. Because it is impossible that something should 
ever itself arise out of nothing. In that sense, the maxim 
is most indubitable; that it is impossible that something 
should arise out of nothing. And, 

[2.] It is equally indubitable in this sense too, that a 
ereated agency, or all created agency put together, if it 
were all to be exerted into one act, could never raise some- 
thing out of nothing. But to bring the authority of this 
maxim against the omnipotent agency of the supreme and 
sovereign Cause, is the most absurd collection that can be 
thought. As if we could measure the divine agency b 
that of the creatures. It might every whit as well be said, 
that because a child newly born, cannot build a house or 
a city, that therefore, it can never:be done, no agency could 
ever do it: and the difference is infinitely greater between 
God’s agency and any creature, than between that of the 
meanest and weakest creature, and that of the mightiest 
that can be yeas) This is to cireumscribe omnipo- 
tency, and.to deny omnipotency to be omnipotent, which 
is a contradiction. What'greater contradiction can there 
be, than to deny a thing of itself, to say there is any thing 
that is not what it is? But it is no contradiction, that that 
which was not, should be made to be, that that which did 
not exist, should exist, and so to bring something out of 
nothing; for that is within the compass of the object of 
Almighty power. And then, I answer, 

(2.) As they that do so object, do most manifestly con- 
tradict the truth, so it is equally evident that they contradict 
themselves, in giving the account they do give of the ori- 
ginal of things, such as it is. There are two sorts of them. 

[1.] There are some, first, that will have all substance 


a Several things, by way of use, were at this time inferred: but the en- 
largement thereof, being on the entire use made on this act of God ; what was 
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to be one, (such as Spinosa and his followers,) and so to 
be uncreated, and that there is nothing created but the 
modifications of things. But as to them, I inquire whe- 
ther these modifications were in that substance before, yea 
or no? If they were before, then they were not produced, 
and so nothing is produced. But if they were not in that 
substance before, (which they imagine,) and yet be some- 
thing, (as they cannot pretend them to be nothing,) then 
this something is throughout of nothing: and they cannot 
but be compelled to own so much. And we find it ac- 
tually to be, for we find things are modified so and so. 
And then, 

2.] There is a second sort, who do not make all sub- 
stance to be self-existent and eternal, but only matter, as 
the passive subject, which the eternal, unmade mind doth 
work upon. : 

But even they also must be constrained to contradict 
themselves. And it will appear most evident, that they 
do so, the matter being pursued: for a mind is not made 
of matter; there is no kind of cognation between a parti- 
cle cf matter and a thought, and so between the whole of 
matter and of mind. A mind can never be made of mat- 
ter, or out of matter. But there are minds that are made; 
our own, theirs, if there were any that were not always ; 
and then, they must be made out of nothing, for out of 
matter they cannot.be made. And so, as to that objection, 
the objectors are manifestly found, both to contradict the 
truth, and to contradict themselves ; and we need concern 
ourselves no further with them.* 
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Secondly. The second general head we now come to is, 
how or by what principle we are to understand all this. 
And for that, the text tells us, it is by “‘ faith” that we are 
to understand it. How come we to know that this vast 
universe, these worlds, (which how many they are we 
cannot tell,) did all spring up into being by the word of 
God? How come we to be informed, or how are we in- 
formed, of all this? Why, itis by faith. Here, it is re- 
quisite to show how this is to be taken, that we are by 
faith to understand the worlds to have been created by the 
word of God. Why, 

It is not to be taken exclusively, as if it were to be un- 
derstood no way but by faith. It is plain, and hath been 
made plain, that itmay be understood by reason too. And 
there is no prejudice at all in it, that the same conclusion 
should be capable of being proved by more arguments 
than one; ane by more sorts of arguments than by one 
sort. Nothing is more ordinary, than to bring many ar- 
guments of one sort, of those we call artificial arguments, 
to prove the same conclusion: many such arguments may 
be useful to serve one and the same purpose: and it is no 
more inconvenient, and incongruous, that there should be 
arguments of more sorts than one, to prove the same thing, 
than that there should be many arguments used of one 
sort. Therefore, this is not to be understood exclusively, 
that we are to have the notice of the worlds being made 
by the word of God no Way at all but by faith; or that we 
are to understand this by faith only: that the text doth not 
say, and we are not totakeit so. But, 

We are to take it thus, that is, that we are to understand 
this by faith more advantageously ; not exclusively, but 
with much more advantage than by any other way alone. 
My meaning is, that having plain, rational evidence of the 
creation, (as indeed we have such as isirrefragable, and 
as no mind which considers can withstand,) then, it isa 
great superadded advantage, to understand the same thmg 
by divine revelation too. It adds a great deal, to have the 
matter so stated, that I may also understand this by faith, 
that the worlds were made by the word of God. 

And, I shall now show wherein this great superadded 
advantage lies; and wherein, if we compare the two ways 
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of understanding this by reason, and of understanding it 
by faith, this latter way hath the advantage, even of the 
other. For, first, we understand more of it by faith, than 
we can by reason; and, secondly, what we understand by 
faith, we understand better. 

1. We understand more of it by faith, than by mere 
rational indagation or search we could understand. We 
have a more circumstantial account of very important, con- 
siderable circumstances of this creation, as faith represents 
the matter to us,-out of God’s own revelation, than by 
rational disquisition we could have had. Weunderstand 
within what limits of time, and we understand in what 
order, this work of creation was performed, by faith. Rea- 
son could never have informed us of either of these. 

(1) We understand within what limits of time this work 
was done, that is, that all was absolved within the space of 
six days: no reason could ever have informed us of that. 
But it signifies much towards the liveliness of any repre- 
sentation, that the matter be represented in its circum- 
stances. Reason, in the gross, could only have informed 
us generally, that all these things which do appear, are not 
of themselves, and were, some time or other, raised up out 
of nothing, by an almighty, creative power; but it could 
never have informed us within what limits of time such a 
mighty work as this was done. But our faith in the divine 
revelation informs us of that too. And then, 

(2.) It informs us of the order in which things were 
produced, which no reason could ever have informed us of, 
or found out; that is, that on the first day, there being 
nothing at all but a disorderly chaos, (which must have 
been supposed first raised out of its primitive nothing,) that 
God causeth a glorious light to spring out of that horrid 
darkness, that had every where spread itself over; this 
chaos, this vast confused heap. He did but say the word, 
“Let there be light, and it was so.” v 

And then, it informs us, that on the second day, God 
ordereth a firmament, dividing the waters, or the fluid 
matter that was superior, made up of finer particles, from 
that which was inferior and more gross: the one, being 
designed for a nobler kind of use, and the other, for meaner 
services and purposes. . 

And then, we are informed, again, that on the third day, 
God made, in this inferior world of ours, dry land and sea 
to appear, severally divided, and separate one from another, 
and distinct. And, that, as to the dry land, God doth im- 
plant in it the seminal principles of all sorts of vegetation, 
to make it capable of serving its after uses and purposes. 

And then, on the fourth day, all these glorious lights are 
made to appear, and shine forth in the firmament, that are 
ever since observable and conspicuous in the world. 

And then, on the fifth day, he replenisheth this earth 
with all those sorts of sensible animals that we find it in- 
habited with, and by which they are so much the more to 
be fitted for the habitation and use of man. 

And then, on the sixth day, he makes man, and brings 
him forth into this orderly and so well prepared world; all 
things being fitted and accommodated to his use and purpose, 
as was most suitable and congruous? and gives him do- 
minion over all; as the matter is so copiously, and with 
admiration of God, represented to us in that 8th Psalm. 

And then, that having thus, in six days, absolved and 
finished all this great and glorious work, he now sanctifies, 
and hallows, and blesses the seventh day. ‘The Lord 
himself, (as it were,) resting with complacency in the view 
of his own work, finding it to be good, and answering to 
the complete, eternal idea which lay in his own all-com- 
prehending mind. He beholds, with complacency, all 
that he had done, and so takes up that satisfying rest that 
was suitable to a God, in the contemplation of his own 
work. He did it with delight and pleasure ; and now be- 
holds it with delight and pleasure done. And so, takes 
man (the creature, here in this lower world, which he had 
made capable thereof) into communion and _ participation 
with him, in this blessed rest of his: upon which is founded 
the law of the sabbath. 

Now, all these things that could not otherwise have been 
known to us, but by divine revelation, and our faith 
therein, God, telling us that things were so, and so, and we 
believing him, and relying on the truth of his word therein, 
he did graciously provide that those things should be 


made manifest; that they should be made known to the 
children of men, in succeeding times, by casting all into 
sacred records, Though that, indeed, were not done till 
a considerable time after this beginning of all things; yet, 
till it was done, the knowledge of these things was more 
easily transmitted or conveyed; three or four men, having 
seen all from the beginning of the world, and so were ca- 
pable of telling one another, until the time when these 
things were capable of being transmitted into sacred re- 
cords; these records themselves giving an account of those 
particulars that were transmitted, from hand to hand, by 
three or four of those that lived, successively, nearest to the 
beginning of time, who seeing and knowing, might tell 
one another. 

And we have these notices, all of us, from God, that 
thus these worlds began. And, indeed, if such a notifi- 
cation of these things did but now first arrive to us; if 
there were but one such manuscript in being, that should 
givethis account of the first rise and production of all things, 
and it were sufficiently attested and proved to be divine, 
of how great value and account would it be? Your great 
antiquaries, that have been so highly pleased in searching 
into the ancientest original of things, what would not one 
of them have given for such a monument of antiquity as 
this, informing us distinctly, from point to point, how all 
things came into being, and in that order wherein they now 
lie to our notice and view? The price thereof would be 
above that of rubies, and all that could be desired would 
not be compared therewith. ‘ 

That is one thing, whereby this understanding, by faith, 
the creation of the world, hath its advantage over an 
other way of coming to the knowledge or notice of it: that 
is, that we know more of it, by faith, than we could do 
any other way. And, 

2. What we do know, we know better. It is a better 
way of knowledge, or we may know better this way, to 
speak of the one and the other, comparatively, in several 
respects. As, 

(1.) It is an easier way of knowledge, than that of 
rational search and disquisilion. There must, in order to 
that, to know things so, be usually a laborious inquiry into 
the reference of one thing to another. There must be an 
adaption of a frame and series of consequences and deduc- 
tions; some whereof may be more obscure, but leads us 
gradually into clearer light, step by step. This is a more 
painful way of understanding things: it requires a very 
great exercise of mind to know many things by the deduc- 
tion of a long series.of consequences, one following upon 
another; and which the minds of men, generally, are less 
apt for, inthis low and lapsed state of man. But how easy 
a thing is it, to have such a matter told us, by One who, 
we are sure, will not deceive us, and cannot deceive us! 
and then, to believe it, and take his word that so it is! 
This brings us to a satisfaction about this matter presently, 
and with the greatest facility. It is true, indeed, that as 
to this particular point of the creation, the matter is most 
plainly demonstrable, and very soon, to any capable and 
apprehensive mind: but if men were left to themselves, 
though they may be capable of discerning things represent- 
ed to them in their dependencics one upon another, they 
would not so easily find it out of themselves; and, there- 
fore, as this is far the more easy way of knowing, so, 

(2.) It is a way, too, by which the thing may be more 
commonly known: so far as the divine revelation doth 
obtain and extend, itmay be more commonly known. Very 
true, as I told you, it may be demonstrable, most plainly, 
to an intelligent, apprehensive, unprejudiced person, that 
this world was raised up out of nothing, by divine power. 
But as there are few that have ever made it their business, 
so far to cultivate their minds, as to be capable of demon- 
strating this to themselves; so there are few, that have | 
opportunity of consulting with those, who will take the 
pains, (having acquired so much knowledge themselves,) 
as to make such a demonstration to them; soas that, with 
the most, it goes but as a matter of opinion. But few, if 
they were put to it, are able to prove that this world had 
its rise thus, at first. But now, if it be to be believed, as 
a matter of divine revelation, so far as that divine revela- 
tion doth obtain, every one may presently be informed ; 
and so this knowledge would become as much more com- 
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mon, as it is much more easy :—every one can read, or 
hear this read, to wit, the account that Scripture gives 
concerning the original of things: and so this knowledge, 
by this means, shall not be confined to a few, as it would 
be confined to a few, if none could come to the knowledge 
but those whose minds are sufficiently cultivated, so as to 
be capable of demonstrating this to themselves, or of ap- 
prehending well the demonstration made of it by others. 
And again, 

(3.) It is a much’ clearer and more satisfying way, as 
well as it is more easy and more common. When the 
understanding of this matter is grounded this way, it is 
more satisfying to the mind; it makes things much more 
clear. They are but dark, and confused, and indistinet 
notices that we could have had in a rational way, of the 
beginning of things. But to be told this, from point to 
point, how all things were produced at first, and brought 
forth into that being, and order, wherein we behold them ; 
what a satisfaction is it to an inquiring mind, to have such 
notices of these things! 

How much hath the matter been otherwise, with those 
that have been destitute of divine revelation, in this matter, 
and who could not discern the state of this affair by faith! 
How conjectural have their apprehensions been, and how 
wild and exorbitant their conjectures, even concerning 
their own beginning! Man is nearest to himself: and if 
one would inquire concerning the beginning of things, one 
would inquire first of all, and chiefly, How did we begin ? 
How came it first to be, that there should be such a crea- 
ture as man here in this world ? Those that have not had 
the help of divine revelation, so as to be capable cf under- 
standing the matter by faith, as their apprehensions have 
been conjectural, so their conjecttres have been the most 
strangely disorderly, inordinate, that could be thought; 
some imagining, that men were thrust out, at first, in little 
bags out of this earth, having been formed there; others 
have apprehended, that they were begotten in the bellies 
of fishes, (these were the conjectures of the great philoso- 
phers in the former ages of the world,) and by those fishes 
exposed and thrown out upon the earth. But to have an 
account given us, by the word of God, so plainly, how 
satisfying it is to the mind of an inquiring man! All du- 
bious hallucinations about this matter, come now to be 
decisively and plainly represented,’so as here is no more 
place left for dubious and uncertain conjecture in the case. 
But this was the determination of heaven; and according 
to the determination of heaven, the thing was done. ‘Let 
us now make man ;” and so God made man: “ In his 
own image male and female created them.” Here is an 
expedite, clear, and satisfying account how we had our 
beginning. And then, 

(4.) This way of understanding, by faith, the beginning 
of things, the creation of all things, is much more impres- 
sive; which is the greatest and most important thing of 
all the rest. It is more easy; it is more common ; (where 
divine revelation obtains ;) it is more satisfying; and, lastly, 
more impressive ; more apt to make deep, and suitable, 
and useful impressions upon our mind and heart. By 
faith, we understand, that is, to make the thing enter into 
our souls. That notice of such a thing, of so great im- 
portance to us, which is by faith, transforms the subject; 
moulds it into a suitable frame towards the Creator, to- 
wards itself, and towards its fellow-creatures, especially 
those of the same order and kind. Here will be corre- 
sponding impressions nade by faith: whereas, mere ra- 
tional knowledge of the same things, makes very little, or 
that that is, at best, but faint and languid. , 

And the matter is very plain, that till faith comes, it is 
but an empty, notional knowledge, which people have of 
God’s Creatorship and of their own creatureship; of 
God, as their Creator, and of themselves as his creatures. 
It is but a slight, superficial knowledge that any have of 
these things, till faith comes: that carries a transforming 
power with it, so as to work the truth revealed, and be- 
lieved, into the very inwards of our souls. And it is more 
impressive, the knowledge and understanding even of this 
matter, which comes by faith, upon several acconnts. 

[1.] Because the ground of this my faith, is distinctly 
and immediately divine. I believe such a thing, as God 
feveals it, because it is reported to me upon the authority 
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of God, which carries a mighty awe with it upon the soul, 
and so makes the thing revealed and believed the more 
impressive. I altend to God in the matter, the authority 
of God. If I believe such a thing, with a divine faith, it 
strikes my soul, and carries the matter to my heart. And 
again 

32.7 The notice that I have by faith, of these things, is 
very agreeable to an apprehensive mind; and so it enters 
in the more. Look to the matter really, as it is revealed, 
and the substance of the divine revelation, concerning this 
matter, is congruous, and suitable to the mind and spirit 
ofa man. There lie no unanswerable exceptions against 
it. The knowledge that comes by rational inquiry, and 
search, admits of objections; when the matter is to be 
wrought out by mere ratiocination, there will be reasons 
pro and con ; arguments on the one hand, and arguments 
on the other hand; and many things that may seem rea- 
sonable to one, will not seem reasonable to another. But, 
as to what we are here required to believe about this mat- 
ter, or what is matter of faith in this case, there is nothing 
in it but what is very congenerous to an apprehensive and 
unprejudiced mind, that is willing to know the truth of 
things. It may be, there is what should never have been 
found out, or known, if it had not been told: but to a 
considering mind, the thing appears to be just as it is told 
itis. Ishould nothave thought of it before; but now I 
am told of it, it is very agreeable it should be so. And 
things do impress the more, accordingly as they are more 
suilable to them, they are the more easily received, there 
is léss of obstruction lies against them. And, 

[8.] The notice we have of such things by faith, is the 
most impressive, for that this very faith itself is a divine 
priltiple, immediately divine, implanted, inwrought into 
the heart by the Divine Spirit. We find faith reckoned 
among the fruits of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22. And we read of 
such 4 thing as the spirit of faith, 2 Cor. iv. 13. The 
Divine Spirit, when it comes to new-create, to raise the new 
creation, amongst all the necessary principles of the divine 
life that are now to be implanted in this new creature of 
God, there is faith, that great receptive principle by which 
it is to take in all light and gracious influences from him. 
The very principle itself is from God; and therefore, the 
discoveries that are made by it, must needs be so much the 
more deeply impressive upon the soul, because, that faith 
by which the impression is made, is immediately a divine 
thing. And then, 

[4.] If you look to the act of faith, or its more imme- 
diate and connatural effect, it must be more impressive: 
faith, being described by its most appropriate act, or by 
its immediate effect, is called, “the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen:” expres- 
sions that represent faith to us as looking forward and 
backward, as what goes so immediately before the text in 
this same chapter. Hope, that always refers to somewhat 
future, is that by which we have the prospect of futurities; 
faith is the substance of those hoped for things, those 
futurities; that is one expression of the work of faith, to 
substantiate future things that we do but hope for. And, 
then, there is another work of it, or its work is otherwise 
expressed : it is, “the evidence of things not seen:” and 
that is larger and more extensive, and represents faith to 
us as a principle that can look backward as well as for- 
ward. We donot see how this world was raised out of 
nothing: no'matter for that, we can believe it; faith will 
be to us the evidence of that we never saw, or have not 
seen: faith will (as it were) place us upon the verge of this 
world; and let us see, as if we had stood by, when God 
did, in this orderly way, raise up this creation, part by 
part, out of a disorderly chaos, and heap of confusion, 
wherein all things lay. If we have that obediential sub- 
jection to the divine authority, revealing things, (which 
subjection faith doth involve and carry in it,) this faith 
serves us instead of eyes; doth the same thing (being the 
evidence to us of things not seen, or of what we never 
saw) as if we had been by as spectators, when God was 
doing this great and mighty and noble work; one thing 
rising up after another into view before our eyes. Faith 
sbows all this with evidence, and, therefore, is much the 
more impressive ;. so that, after the bearing of such a dis- 
course as this, if it be entertained by faith, we should go 
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away with hearts deeply impressed, having God in all the 
glorious excellencies of a Creator in view before our eyes ; 
and our own spirits formed as dutiful, loyal, dependent, 
subject creatures, all full of-adoration and praise; so as 
continually to behold him, and his fulness, filling all in 
all, which way soever we look or cast our eye: and that 
is the general use indeed which is to be made cf all this. 
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AND now, it is the particular Use of the whole which we 
are next tocome to. And you see the heads of discourse, 
hitherto, have been two; and so we shall have two things 
to improve by way of use, that is, first, that we are to un- 
derstand the worlds to have been made by the word of 
God ; and, secondly, that we are to have this understand- 
ing by faith. Each of these do claim their distinct im- 
provement. And, 

1. For the former. This is a matter to be understood, 
that these worlds were made, created; that this great uni- 
verse which comprehends all the worlds, (we donot know 
how many the text means; but_we noted to you, that it is 
not the dual number that is used here, but the plural,) is, 
most undoubtedly, a made thing. That the worlds were 
made, this we do understand.. And we learn from thence, 

(1.) That the world was not eternal, that it had a begin- 
ning. This hath, on the by, been hinted before, and we 
have formerly proved this to you in itself; and, I think, 
sufficiently. We now consider it as an inference, that, be- 
cause it hath been created, therefore, it was not eternal; 
therefore, it some time began. Indeed, this inference hath 
been doubted, and disputed by philosophers, whether it 
were good and strong, yea or no, that, because the world 
hath been created, therefore, it cannot have been eternal, 
but must have begun. Some have imagined, that it might 
be dependently eternal, notwithstanding its being a created 
thing. Some such as grant it to be a creature, have yet 
imagined also, that it might be, in a way of dependance, 
eterna]. Butin truth, the question would only need to be dis- 
tinguished, and then it would be soon and easily answered : 
for that supposed dependance upon a cause, might be under- 
stood to be, either upon a necessary cause, necessarily acting 
and producing such an effect, or upon an arbitrary cause. If 
we should suppose this world to have been from God, as 
the necessary producer of it, that would make this world 
itself to be a necessary being, and would be simply incon- 
sistent with its being a creature. Allnecessary being must 
be divine, must be God; whatsoever is necessarily, can be 
no other than God. But if it be meant of dependance on 
God as an arbitrary cause, considering an act of the divine 
will to intervene; that is, that it was his perfect choice 
whether the world should be, or not be; so it is impossible 
it can have been eternal, dependently eternal; if the matter 
were determinable by divine pleasure. Shall this be, or 
not be? that supposeth it some time not to have been. It 
supposeth a transitus from not being to being; but that it 
is impossible it should be eternal; for there can be no 
change in eternity. That of which eternity is spoken, must 
have been always what it is, and as itis. Therefore, no- 
thing can be more manifest, than that this world began: 
its being depended upon the divine word, upon his plea- 
sure: for that is the notion that the Scripture gives of the 
creation ; ‘for thy pleasure all things are and were created,” 
Rev. iv. 11. 

And that should be a measure to us, how we are to con- 
ceive of this universe of things. Be it, or they, (the things 
contained in it,)asgreatas wecan imagine; letour thoughts 
be enlarged and raised as much as is fit, or they are capa- 
ble of, upon such a subject,—the greatness and vastness 
of this universe; yet presently think, once this was all 
nothing, raised up out of nothing, sprang from nothing. It 
is a mighty disgrace upon created being, once to have 
been nothing. This is a disgrace upon created being, which 
itis fit it should bear; all shrinking into nothing before him 
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who is the All. Magnify it to yourselves as much as you 
will or can, yet presently think it back into nothing; great 
itis indeed; but once it was nothing; mere nothing. It 
began to be, and therefore there was a vast immense 
duration wherein it was not, wherein there was no such 
thing. a 

And, moreover, the worlds, in that frame wherein we 
behold them, cannot have been eternal; for it would be 
the most absurd contradiction, and nonsense, imaginable, 
to say, that in this changeable state, wherein things are, 
they could be from eternity. It is a manifest contradiction 
to the understanding of any body, that would use his 
thoughts, that there should be eternal changes. And pray 
consider it. It may seem a little dark and obscure to you 
at first hearing, but stay a little upon it in your thoughts, 
and there is not any here of so mean capacity, but if they 
would use their thoughtsa little, they may easily apprehend 
it impossible that there can be such a thing as an eternal 
change. Now there is in this world a continual succession, 
anda succession of changes. Astothingsthat havelife, to 
instance, there we see a continual succession of living and 
dying amongst all things that have life, and come under our 
view from day to day. Butit is altogether impossible that 
there can have been such changes from eternity; for there 
ean be no death, but there must have been life before ; no- 
thing can be said to die, that did not live. But to suppose 
any such change from eternity, an eternal change from life 
to death, it is a contradiction in itself; one must be first in 
its place; life must be first; and if life were eternal, it 
could never die; what lies under the measure of eternity 
must be always asit is. Hternum non patitur novum, there 
can be nothing new in eternity. And again, 

(2.) As it is manifest, that this universe, these worlds, 
were not eternal, but began to be; so it is also manifest, 
that it did not begin to be by any kind of chance or fate. 
Some, who have admitted this world not to have been 
always what it is, in that order we behold it, yet thought, 
that it came by a sort of casualty into this state we now 
see it. That matter having always been of itself, (as they 
absurdly imagine,) they have thought that the eternal mo- 
tion of this matter, the various rollings to and fro, of it, have 
at last produced this strange and orderly frame of things 
which we behold. But nothing is more plain, than as this 
world is a late thing, in comparison; for there was a vast, 
immense duration wherein it was not; and in comparison 
of which it is but lately come into being: so that, when it 
did come into being, it was brought forth, into that being, 
by a designing cause. 

The word, in the text, is emphatically enough expres- 
sive of that; it was brought into that exact and accurate 
order, wherein we see things lie, designedly, as the Greek 
word here used implies ; as the several parts and limbs of 
a body are joined together, so as to consummate and make 
up one orderly frame. Order is the effect of design; 
wisdom is the parent of order. To behold that orderly 
frame of things which is observable to every eye in this 
universe of created beings, doth sufficiently show, that it 
was not chance, but most profound wisdom, that hath 
brought things into this state wherein they are. 

That is most plain; that is, if the worlds were made, 
they are not eternal, but did begin; so that they did-not 
begin without design. The wisdom of him that did design 
this orderly frame of things, ought to be discerned, acknow- 
ledged, and adored; and a continual disposition of heart 
to adore it ought to be habitual to us, and often going 
forth into actual exercise. It hath been the constant frame 
of holy ones of old, and we should take heed of letting it 
be an alien thing to us, “ Lift up thine eyes on high, and 
consider ; Who hath made all these things,” that we be- 
hold, in so much lustre, and beauty, and glory, over our 
heads ? who hath made them, and produced all the hosts 
of heaven, and called them by name? “ When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy hands,” (saith the Psalmist,) 
when I do, (it implies he did it often, that it was his wont,) 
then, I say, ‘‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him?’ 
Look to such places as I relate to, that Isaiah xl. 26. and 
Psalm viii. throughout, and many more. It should be 
more our business to contemplate and admire the unsearch- 
able wisdom of God, in the creation of this world. The 
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great exercise and argument, it is of a holy heart, that 
wherein it doth exercise itself, and by which it discovers 
itself to be such. Again, : 

(3.) We may learn hence, the meanness and poverty of 
all creature-being, even upon the account of its being such; 
created and made, The worlds weremade. Asthat doth 
argue them all, once, not to have been, so it argues them 
still to be next to nothing, continually depending. What 
was not of itself, cannot continue to be by itself; that 
which was drawn forth out of nothing, by an almighty 
power, still needs the continual exercise of the same power, 
to keep it from a relapsing, and sliding back into nothing 
again; which otherwise it must soon do. Sin being come 
into the creation, there needed a mediator for this purpose, 
that all might not be thrown back into nothing again; “By 
him all things consist,” Col. i.17. It is he that upholds 
and bears up the pillars of a tottering world; even where 
it was not obnoxious to justice, to a divine nemesis; yet, 
as being created, the mere liability, its dependableness, 
(which is proper to all created beings as such,) must have 
rendered it continually liable to relapse into nothing, if not 
continually upheld. 

You see hence, therefore, by the way, what an ungodly 
creature hath to trust in; what he hath for the final object 
of his trust, to wit, that which is every moment ready to 
mutare, to drop into nothing, to go out of being, that is 
only sustained momentarily by him that made it. This is 
all that a wretched soul, that is off from God, hath to rely 
upon, to trust in; nothing but creature; nothing but that 
which itself is next to nothing; all such a one’s depend- 
ance is upon that which doth itself, too, depend. He that 
hath not a God to trust, to rely upon, what doth he depend 
upon? Let him but name it to you; be it -what it will, 
God it is not. Alas! mistaken man! thou dependest 
upon that which depends itself; and how miserable a case 
art thou in! Indeed, the vanity of creature dependance, 
is obvious to every man’s thoughts, that will but allow him- 
self to think. But the wickedness of it is but a little 
thought of; few think of that. Any man -may apprehend 
how vain a thing it is to place confidence in a creature that 
is next to nothing; but it enters into the minds of but few 
to consider how wicked a thing itis. You must know, 
that to be the final Object, is the divine peculiarity of the 
Deity; and one of the highest, and most appropriate; a 
glory that he will not impart. As to be prayed to, to be 
invocated, that is but secondary to this of his being trusted 
in; wetrust first, and then invocate. Thisis a glory that 
he will not give to another. It is a homage due to Deity, 
which belongs to God alone, to be, I say, the final object 
of trust; he, into whom my trust doth ultimately resolve. 
I know there may be a subordination ; you may trust in a 
friend, in a relation; but for the final, supreme Object of 
trust, it is the highest, supreme worship of the Deity, to be 

laced only upon him. 

And therefore, it doth not only infer misery by disap- 
pointment, when a man trusts in a creature; but it infers 
a curse by revenge. It is not only an infelicity, that doth 
befall a man in such a case, when he doth expect that which 
is not to be had, from that which affords it not; but it is 
a wickedness that is followed with a divine curse, with a 
just vindicta, for a wrong and injury done to him: that is, 
that I place upon a creature that which is peculiar and be- 
longs to him alone; and so, I do not only punish myself 
as a foolish, mistaken creature; but God punisheth me as 
‘a sinful, guilty creature, upon this account; “Cursed be 
the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm,” 
Jer. xvii. 5. But, alas! how many do place their trust in 
ignobler creatures than man is, inthingsbeneathman! So 
much the meaner and baser is the temper of their spirits 
herein, to place a reliance upon that which is meaner than 
themselves. ‘T'o neglect and forsake, toavert and turn off, 
from God ; and then sink beneath themselves, creep to an 
inferior creature; thiscalls for the blast of heaven upon such 
a one that hath “forsaken God, the Fountain of living 
‘waters, to dig to himself broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water.” For which the prophet (Jer. ii. 12, 13.) doth call 
heaven and earth to behold, with astonishment, as witnesses 
of such folly and wickedness as this; especially as being 
found in a people pretending to God. - My people, they 
that call themselves my people, have committed these two 
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evils, to forsake me the Fountain of living waters, and dig 
unto themselves broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 


“When a man lets his heart unite, by trust, in that which 


hath nothing in it, forsaking the All for that which is of 
itself nothing, and which in itself cannot be a moment, 
what folly and wickedness is this! 

This is the snare that carnal, worldly-minded men run 
themsevles into, and do not consider it as a deadly one: 
it is a snare of death; “Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they trust not in uncertain riches, (the Inbrious 
things, the uncertain things of riches, as the words admit 
to be read, 1 Tim. vi. 17.) but in the living God, who 
gives us all things richly toenjoy.” That trust which is 
not reposed on the living God, it is not only the greatest 
folly, but the highest iniquity ; folly lies in it, that they 
place Deity upon a nullity, a mere nullity. That which 
thou makest the final object of thy trust, is thy god; and 
then, likewise, that trust is idolatry. God will be jealous 
in this case, when his rival is set up in his place ; when a 
creature is made his rival; and the little minute things in 
this creation are made to fill up his room, and to be to thee 
instead of God. . 

Naturally, every one affects to be happy, and when this 
is the natural tendency of a man’s spirit, that it is now 
quiet, in some measure quiet, either in the possession of 
what he hath got, or in the probable hope of getting more; 
and of having within one’s compass that which one doth 
desire and covet, and reckon most suitable; here is my 
felicity, and I am so far quiet, because I think here I have 
enough. _As he is brought in, in the parable of the wicked 
fool, sayiig, “Soul, take thy rest, thou hast goods laid up 
for many years.” That which he had in his barns, that was 
his god; and now he thought his soul should rest, as think- 
ing to have enough no where but there. Alas! thou fool, 
thy soul will be gone from thee this night; and then what 
will become of thee, and all these? What folly it is toset 
a man’s heart upon such things; as the heart is set by trust- 
ing upon any thing. Trust fixeth it, asin its own place, as 
is spoken concerning trust in God; ‘“‘ His heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lord.” Trust is that which fixeth a man’s 
heart. But thou dost fix thy heart like a fool, who fixeth 
it upon any thing unfixed itself; for then what becomes of 
thee and thy trust, when that is gone? So do they who 
trust in uncertain riches; ‘‘ for riches make themselves 
wings and fly away, as an eagle to heaven.”—A strangely 
emphatical expression! It may be the soul would say to 
itself, ‘Shall my wealth and my riches be gone? why, I 
intend they shall have no wings.” Alas! they make them- 
selves wings; they will not be beholden to you for wings ; 
they will be gone of themselves, though you would never 
so fain they would stay. And there 1s an expression that 
is likewise strangely emphatical, and which is very proper 
to our present purpose, of setting the heart upon that which 
is not. All created being is so poor a dependant being, 
that it is next to nothing, and is rather fit to be called a 
mere nullity, a mere nothing; and that so despicable a 
thing should be put into the place of God; should supply 
the room of Deity; O! what an indignity is this to the 
Majesty of heaven; and how severely to be reproved ! 
Because there is nothing else stable besides God; when 
the soul is once off from him, it offers to fix, but cannot 
be fixed, because its object is not fixed. Therefore, heathen 
light hath seen this;and a most significant expression was 
it of a heathen, “ That asoul off from Ged, is like a cylin- 
der upon a plain, that moves necessarily and perpetually, 
cannot be fixed, but continually rolls and moves this way 
and that; and cannot be otherwise, for it hath nothing to 
fix upon.” And again, 

This lets us see the absolute independency of the Divine 
Being; for what is there without himself for him to de- 
pend upon? These worlds are all that can be thought of 
extra Dewm, without God; and they were all made by 
him. Can he depend upon that which he himself made? 
The worlds were created by the word of God; therefore, 
his being must be absolutely independent. And herein we 
should give our thought scope, it is pity we do not do it 
ofiener, and more designedly, to consider the difference 
between that which is of itself, and which is not of itself. 
We might even Jose ourselves and be swallowed up in the 
contemplation, to think of a Being, that, by its own peculiar 
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excellency, could never not be, to which it was impossible 
not to be; which was not beholden to any thing; for all 
things were beholden to it. “4 
How is the great God magnified before our eyes, upon 
this account, in that 40th chap. of Isaiah, in several verses 


of it together, from the twelfth verse and onwards. ‘‘ Who! 


hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hands, and 
meted out the heavens with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth ina measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in seales, and the hills in a balance ?? Who is he 
that hath done all this? The “ who is he?” there, is not 
an expression of doubt; but of admiration and wonder. 
O! what a One is he! How glorious a One that hath 
done so! ‘“ Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or 
being his counsellor, hath taught him? With whom took 
he counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him, in 
the path of judgment? Who had he to commune with, 
besides what was himself, in going about this mighty work 
of creation? Who prompted him, who suggested it to 
him? ‘Come now, make a world, give being toa creation.” 
No! all was propria molu.. Who instructed this spirit of 
God, as to this great affair of the creation, or any thing 
else that he doth? ‘‘ Who doth all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will! Behold the nations are as the drop 
of a bucket, and are accounted as the small dust of the 
balance: behold he taketh wp the isles as a very little 
thing, and Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts 
thereof sufficient for a burnt-offering. All nations before 
him are as nothing, and they are accounted to him less 
than nothing and vanity. To whom then will you liken 
God? or what likeness will ye compare unto him ?” 

So should we upon this account, greaten to ourselves 
the Divine Being, and heighten and raise our own thoughts 
and apprehensions concerning him; that when all things 
else, of this vast universe of beings, are so absolutely and 
purely dependant every moment upon him, he, in the 
mean time, depends upon nothing. All that he is, he is 
in, of, and by, and for, himself. He can have no depend- 
ance upon the creature, either for the support of his being, 
or for any other addition to his felicity; but is his own All. 
And how convictively doth the apostle reason with those 
philosophers at Athens, to this purpose, Acts xvii. 24, 25, 
“« God dwelleth not in temples made with hands, nor is he 
worshipped with men’s hands as though he needed any 
thing, inasmuch as he hath given to all, life and breath and 
all things.” And what can you add to this? What sup- 
port can he have from you? what improvement of his feli- 
city any way from you, or from any thing else, since all 
things are his own creatures? And further, — . 

(5) You may learn, hence, the divine all-sufficiency ; 
and how vast an amplitude of being there is in him, when 
all this great creation sprang from him; and yet, nothing 
could be detracted from him by it neither. How vast an 
amplitude of being must that be, when all this great cre- 
ation is gone out from him, sprang from him, and yet his 
being not diminished, nothing the less! O! consider this, 
and think how great and desirable a thing it is to have 
him for a portion; the All; he that comprebends in him- 

sell the all of the creature, and who formally possesseth his 
own All still: that is, is simply All. What can he want 
that hath him for his portion, who is All? All his own 


€reation, it was virtually in him before, and is stil] virtually | 


in him, depending still upon that power of his for its sus- 
tentation, that gave it being at first. And there is his own 
infinite All too. O! happy that soul that can say, “ The 
Lord is my portion.” How rich, how full, how satisfying 
a portion! Andy : 

(6.) We may further learn hence, the absoluteness of 
God's dominion over all his creatures. Will you not 
allow him to do whatsoever he will in heaven and earth, 
who made both by his own word? Shall he not do what 
he will with his own? We are apt, most unreasonably 
and peevishly, to regret it when there isa disposal of crea- 
tures, or any little minute part of this creation of God, 
this way or that, any otherwise than we would. But bow 
absurd it is to tepine at God’s disposition of hisown! He 
gives more of this world to such a one, and less-of it to 
me. What then? What he gives to me, and what he 
gives to the other, was it not all made by himself? And 
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may he not dispose, as he pleaseth, with what he had 


made? 
| _ How doth he plead the matter with Job, to exalt his 


own dominion upon the ground of his creation? Job 
thought it hard that he who was so rich a man, so healthy 
a man, should be bereaved of all so suddenly, and of his 
health and comforts of his life besides: ‘“ Why,” says 
God to him, “ whete wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? declare if thou hast understanding. 
Did I consult thee when I made this, and that, and the 
other creature? And may I not dispose of the creatures 
I have made, my own way, and asI will?” And, 

(7.) We may further learn, that if these worlds thus 
began, that is, were thus framed by the word of God; if 
they had such a beginning, even at his pleasure, then at 
his pleasure, too, we must reckon they will have an end. 
‘That which began to be at some time or other, it began 
to be whatit is. Such and such things began to be at the 
pleasure of the great Creator; and at the pleasure of the 
great Creator they must cease to be what they are. And 
we ought not to think it strange, that there should be such 
an end determined for this world, as the Scripture in- 
forms us there is; that is, a time will come, at length, 
when, the purposes of the great Creator having. been suf- 
ficiently served upon it, these visible heavens, which we 
behold, ‘‘shall be rolled up as a scroll; pass away with a 
great noise; and the elements melt with fervent heat; and 
the earth, and all things therein, be consumed and burnt 
up,” as 2 Pet. iii. 10, and we are not to think it strange: 
And it is only upon this ground, that it hath been thought 


| strange, that this should be the end of this world, because 


the beginning of it was not understood, as we may see, 
looking in the same chapter, at the 3d and 4th verses: 
“ Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts; and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming?’ “It is talked of that he 
will come, and then anend will be put to time, and all the 
successions of time. But all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation to this day. And 
therefore, we cannot imagine that there should be any such 
end.” But (saith the apostle) “this they willingly are 
ignorant of, that by the word of the Lord the heavens were 
of old;” and because they are willingly ignorant of this, 
therefore, they are wilfully ignorant of that end which is 
determined concerning this world. They will not believe 
it, because they believe not its framing at first:. “that by 
the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing in the water, and out of the water.” Because they 
do not believe the beginning of things, therefore, they will 
not believe that which is told them expressly, too, concern- 
ing the end of them. . 

There are a great many things more, that we might 
learn hence, but they will more immediately belong to the 
consideration of our own creatureship, than of the world: 
they do not so immediately result from the consideration 
of God’s having made the world, as the consideration, more 
particularly, of his having made us; and therefore, I shall 
not insist on them til] I come more particularly to speak to 
the creation of man from another text. 





LECTURE XV." 


2. I shall, therefore, now proceed to make application 
of that second general head of discourse ; that the more 
principal and advantageous way of our coming to under- 
stand the creation, is by faith. And it is avery manifold 
use that may be made of this. As, d ’ 

(1.) We may learn from it, the excellency of faith ; how 
sonl-enabling a thing it is. It hath a certain power, with 
very great light, to help a man’s understanding, and to clear 
his intellectuals. By faith we understand. It hath, in 
great part, its seat in the understanding; there it is origi- 
nally, though it is not finally there; thence it descends, 
too, in‘o the heart. . But it hatha great work in the minds 
of men. Faith doth supply minds with notions; so it is 
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if we would read the words literally to yon. It doth 
furnish us with notions, which we should otherwise never 
have. It is true, if it be faith indeed, it will not let them 
always remain mere notions; it will inspirit them; it 
will, make them vital, and powerful, and operative. 
notions they must be first, and faith makes them so. By 
faith we have notions of things, that otherwise we never 
should have had. But this, I say, speaks faith to be a 
soul-enabling thing. It nobilitates the mind and spirit of 
aman; acquaints it with things from God, (for that is the 
business of faith,) unto which it would otherwise be a 
stranger. 

. This should raise and heighten our apprehension of faith, 
that despised thing; that little understood thing. That by 
which we are to understand; men do not understand. 

W hatsoever it is that divine revelation doth, in order to 
the informing us of needful and useful things, that faith 
doth. And take we the compass of divine revelation, and 
consider all the great and glorious things that are contained 
and brought to light in it, and by it, and thence you are 
to collect the excellencies of faith. Because, without that, 
the divine revelation signifies nothing to us; no more 
that light doth toa blind man. The divine revelation and 
faith must both concur to the same effect, to wit, our un- 
derstanding of things; as light and the eye do both concur 
to the same effect, our seeing of a thing. We cannot see 
by light without an eye; nor will an eye enable us to see 
without light, but both together. The divine revelation, 
that is light to us; faith is the thing by which we discern 

‘things in that light. Andso, if we do apprehend an excel- 
lency in the divine revelation, which brings so many great 
and important things into view before us, we are propor- 
tionally to apprehend the excellency of faith too; without 
ame all that divine revelation could signify nothing to us. 

nd, 

(2.) We may further learn, hence, how wonderfully kind 
and gracious God’s condescension is to us, that he should 
make such a discovery, and offer it to our faith, of things, 

-in reference to which we should be at so great a loss, and 
understand so very little of; as for instanee, this creation 
of God: what we do owe to the bounty of heaven for this, 
that it should condescend, so distinctly, to tellus how things 
came at first tobegin. Faith in that discovery which God 
makes to us of this matter, supplies the room and place of 
sight; and so it is the same thing in effect, as if he had Jet 

_ us see him malting the world; for faith is the evidence, tous, 
of things we have not seen. We were not present, we were 
not by, when this mighty glorious work was done. “‘ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ?” 

Where wast thou? saith God to Job, chap. xxxviii. 4. 
But now, God having vouchsafed to us such a revelation 
and discovery of this mighty work of his; if he also gives 
us faith by which we believe this discovery, it is as if he 
had set us by him while all this was doing; so, we have 
(as it were) the idea, the representation, the landscape of 
the rising creation; asif God should before that time have 
created one of us, and have taken us, and set us up, spec- 
tators of his whole work. 

Whereas, yet, there was nothing but horrid darkness 
spread every where, then for God to have taken one of us, 
made us stand up out of nothing, and said to such a one 
—‘‘ Come, cast about thine eye, there is nothing but 
vacuity, emptiness, and darkness every where; come see 
me male light out of this darkness.” He that callsthings 
where they were not, and males them be, or as if they 
were, saying, “‘ Light, where art thou; come out of that 
dark, profound abyss; and immediately it springs forth ; 
what an amazing light were that! Why, faith in God’s 
discovery gives to you this light: by faith we come to be so 
intelligible, tohave somuch understanding about us, as to 
know how this world did rise out of nothing, eternal no- 
thing, into that state in which nowit is. And what vouch- 
safement is this to such as we, to do, in effect, the same 
thing, as if he had set us by him at making of the world. 
“Come, see me collect a mass of grosser matter; see me 
(as it were) spin out of it that fine texture of the vast and 
spacious firmament, those heavens that do encircle this 
little habitable world in which we dwell; see me adorn it 
with sun, moon, and stars; see arising on this earth, plants, 
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thing, and now begin to be; see me replenishing this world 
with living creatures, in their several varieties and kinds,” 
-O! what condescension is this, that God should vouchsafe 
to tell us all this over again, and give us the representation 
so distinctly, of what, in so many successive days, he did 
and wrought in this kind. But, again, 

(3.) We may further learn, hence, how inexcusable itis, 
that they who pretend to faith in this matter, should use it 
so little. If we falsely pretend, it is a most unjust usur- 
pation of a name, to call ourselves believers; and that, of 
such things, when we are not. But if we pretend truly 
and justly to the faith of these things, then we are most 
inexcusable to use that faith no more hereabouts ; to live 
so long, in such a world as this, and so seldom to consider 
how it began. A strange and inexcusable stupidity. ‘That 
this world should be replenished with intelligent creatures, 
reasonable creatures; and that it should come into the 
minds of so few, and into any minds so seldom, to consider, 
How did all things begin? Sure we are there, where multi- 
tudes of things are existing, that must have had a begin- 
ning, that are not self-existent, or unto which existence is 
not essential, so, as that they could but be and exist. It 
is amazing to think that intelligent creatures should not 
more frequently consider with themselves, how things first 
began to be, beholding such a world as this, which they 
are sure was not always, but had a beginning; and not 
consider how-it began. ‘That men can behold such varie- 
ties of creatures, and use such varieties, and enjoy suck 
varieties, and never consider whence they are, whence 
came they, how came there to be such things in the world, 
and how came there tobe such a world? It is most inex- 
cusable and strange stupidity, and dotishness of mind, in 
any reasonable creature; but most of all in them that do 
pretend to believe and know by faith, that the worlds were 
created by the word of God. And, 

(4.) We may, again, learn hence, that what is commonly 
called faith, about this matter, is really and indeed not 
faith ; that is, the apprehension of such a thing as this, is 
without effect, and that impresseth nothing upon the soul. 
It hath been very justly and fitly told you, that we have the 
notions of things by faith, many things which: we should 
otherwise have no notion of. But though faith first begets 
such notions, yet it will not let them continne mete no-~ 
tions long, if it be faith; that is a mighty, lively, operative 
principle, powerfully working in the soul, to form that 
suitably to the thing believed. But while there is So litile 
of suitable impression upon the souls of men, in reference 
to this thing, what they call faith aboutit, is not faith, but 
must be something else. 

For the most part, it isnot any thing else but a negative 
faith, which men are wont to call faith in this and man 
other such cases. It is, I say, but a mere negative fait 
upon which they place that great name; that is, a not 
believing the contrary, not having formed explicit belief 
of the contrary, that they call faith. They have not yet 
(it may be) laid down in their minds any formed conelu- 
sions to this purpose, that the worlds were not made by 
the word of God; and their not disbelieving it, they calt 
believing it: whereas, faith is a most positive thing, a thing 
of great reality, and a thing of great efficacy and power, 
wherever it-is. And, therefore, for such as never yet 
found their souls impressed by their apprehensions of the 
world’s creation, I would admonish them no more to calt 
that apprehension of theirs by the name of faith, but call 
it something else,—eall it by its true name,—call it a float- 
ing uncontradicted opinion; and that is the best they can 
make of it, while it isan apprehension that hath no power; 
and while it doth not represent God in his exeellent glory, 
as the great Creator and Lord of all, so as to form the soul 
to adoration and subjection to him thereupon. Never say’ 
till then, that you do believe, or that you have faith con-: 
cerning the creation of the worlds. Alas! how many that 
have it often in their mouths—“‘TI believe in God the 
Father, Maker of heaven and earth”—yet do but usurp the 
words, ‘I believe,” and their heart, and their practice, 
contradict their tongue, and tell them they believe it not. 
Believe it! yea, as much as a known romance, while the 


they were lords of the creation; and as if they had made 


His in affront of the Creater, and take upon them as if 


‘andtrees and woods, and springs, and rivers; alllately no-| the worlds and not He. 
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.These things we may, by way of just inference, collect 
from hence; that it is a thing to be understood by faith, 
that the worlds were made by the word of God. But we 
shall thence proceed to some-further Use ; that is, to coun- 
sel and exhort those that have faith in this matter, to use 
it more; to have their faith more in exercise upon this 
great and noble subject, the creation of the worlds by the 
word of God. And it is to many great purposes, that 
faith upon this important subject may be employed and 
used. As, : 

1. To engage us in the more frequent and serious medi- 
tations on the beginning of things. To engage us, I say, 
in the more frequent, more serious, more affectionate, and 
more fruitful meditation of this matter. If we believe it 
indeed, let us think of it often. Our faith is an apprehen- 
sion that it is true: and if it be once owned to be true, it 
cannot but be deemed to be avery important truth; a very 
considerable truth; a truth that requires, and challenges, 
great attention of mind, and application of heart and soul 
to it. Think and judge it an unreasonable thing, to live 
from day to day, in this world, and never consider whence 
it came, and how it began. And let your faith be set on 
work in frequent and most affectionate meditations of the 
beginning of the worlds. 

2. Let your faith, hereupon, form your souls into adora- 
tion of the great Creator. Go up and down this world 
with adoring souls; let every thing you behold, from time 
to time, put you in mind of him, and make you bow your 
head, and worship. Admire that fulness of his, that fills 
all in all; and those variable displays of his wisdom, and 
power, and goodness, which are conspicuous every where, 
more or less, in all sorts of creatures. We are but nomi- 
nal believers and Christians, if there be not many, if there 
be not much of this about us; and if we are not aiming 
and endeavouring that there may be more and more. 

3. Let our faith instruct us unto the grateful and reve- 
rential use of the creatures of God, as remembering they 
are made things; and that we have the use of them by 
divine vouchsafement and allowance. There ought to be 
a mixture, a temperature of reverence and gratitude in the 
habitual frames of our spirits hereupon: and if we havea 
real and true faith in us about this matter, it will make it 
to be so; it will impress our spirits; it will fill us (as it 
ought to do) with a wondering gratitude, that such crea- 
tures as we should be so accommodated by such a world 
as this, so suitably ordered for us. If we use faith in this 
matter, it will make us sit down and wonder; look upon 
it as it is, an admirable thing, that the great God should 
have raised up such a creation, such a world as this is, out 
of nothing, by the word of his power. That it being de- 
signed, “I, in time, coming to have a place and being in 
it, should want nothing while I am there; such and such 
creatures, made out of nothing to supply me, to furnish 
me. What is it thatIl eat? What-is it that I drink? 
What is it that] wear? Are they not all the creatures of 
God? What is itthat refreshes me? - What is it that de- 
lights me? Are they not God’s creatures?’ How full of 
reverential gratitude should our hearts continually be, on 
this account! Tothink such and such parts of the creation 
were made on purpose that I might not be in distress, that 
I might not feel necessity; and to think how this world 
generally accommodates its inhabitants; and to wonder 
with all, that their apostacy was foreseen! O! how should 
it replenish our souls with wondering gratitude, to think 
that there should be such a provision made with design, 
and upon foresight, for the entertainment of rebels and 
apostates! This whole world replenished and filled with 
the divine goodhess, all sorts of creatures made for the 
unthankful and the evil. A design laid through so many 
successions of ages, “‘ My goodness shall diffuse itself, and 
flow in such and such a part of my creation, (as this world 
is but a little, a very little part of it,) for the supply and 
support of those that will never give me thanks, tegen 
they have natures capable of doing so,) even for the un- 
thankful and for the evil.” 

4. Our faith, upon this subject, should instruct and en- 

ble us to contend with difficulties in reference to whatso- 
ie God hath encouraged us to expect, or told us he 
means todo. Whaican pose that faith which believes the 
creation of the world? He that could make such worlds 
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as these are, out of nothing, by his word; what cannot he 
do? what is there to be expected greater than this, that 
should be the matter of any present solicitude, thoughtful- 
ness, concern, and care? If very perplexing thoughts of 
heart do arise about the ill state of things in this world, he 
that made heaven and earth, and all the worlds, by his 
word, cannot he make new heavens and a new earth when 
he will, and when the time and season of it comes? How 
frequently may we observe it to be, in Scripture, for the 
people of God, to animate and raise their own hearts unto 
the belief and expectation of great things from God, upon 


this ground, that he hath made heaven and earth, that-he — 


is the Creator of all things. “Our God hath made the 
heavens.” When those vain creatures that dislike the di- 
vine government, and oppose themselves to it, taking 
counsel against the Lord, and against his Anointed, when, 
I say, they have nothing to trust to, in the designs of this 
kind they are forming and driving continually; nothing 
but stocks and stones, the work of men’s hands; “ Our 
God hath made the heavens;” (so you have it expressed, 
Psalm exv. 3, 4.) made the worlds; given being to all 
these worlds: and what cannot he do, when his time and 
season for itare come? And things will come to their full 
issue in the fittest time. Our God it is, who hath power 
enough to do the things we expect, and wisdom enough to 
order the times and seasons for them. Again, 

5. Our faith ought to have exercise with us, upon this 
subject, in order to the keeping of our minds quiet and 
composed, amidst the various expressions and instances 
that we behold of the divine dominion and sovereignty, 
doing what he will in the disposal of affairs in this world. 
It may be, some we find him exalting, and it pleaseth us; 
we find him depressing, and it displeaseth us; we have a 
little share and portion in this world, and we regret it; 
others have a great and large portion of it, and that we 
envy. But we should consider whose this world is, who 
made it. May not he dispose of what he hath made as 
he pleaseth 2? This (as we noted to you before) is a just 
inference from the very thing itself, abstractly considered, 
that is, to form our spirits agreeably, and_to make us con- 
tent, and well pleased, that God does dispose of what he 
hath made as seemeth good to him. 

6. We should further learn, hence, to behold, with great 
complacency, what appearances there are of divine glory 
in this world, which he hath made by his word. And to 
behold, with just regret, the dishonour that he meets with - 
in it; or that these appearances of his are so little taken 
notice of; and that such glory shines unregarded as to the 
most. These are but dutiful dispositions and affections 
towards the Creator and Maker of these worlds; and faith’ 
should furnish our souls with such dutiful affections; 
otherwise it is a fruitless faith, a lifeless faith, if it doth 
not do this. Do I believe that God made these worlds by 
his word? how can it then but please me to behold his 
glory shining in such and such aspects and appearances of 
God? and how can it but fill my soul with such dutiful 
wishes? ‘‘O! may thy glory, more and more, be exalted 
above the heavens, and shine through all the earth.” And 
how can it but fill our souls with resentments, that there 
should be such glory shining, and not regarded? The 
great Maker and Lord of this world, excluded out of his 
own creation, as if the All in all did signify nothing! men 
taking upon them, every where, as if they were absolute, 
as if they had been self-created, and using the creatures of 
God at their own pleasure, and in affront to him that made 
them. If faith would do the part in our souls which be- 
longs to it, it could not but fill them with regret, and with 
a dutiful concern, that the great Lord and Maker of this 
world should be so little acknowledged, and taken notice 
of init. Again, 

7. The faith of the creation of the worlds, should engage 
our hearts in an earnest desire and endeavour to have a 
sure and clear interest in Him who created and made all. 
What doth this world signify to me, to behold it, to be in 
it, to be of it, a part of it, but to have nothing to do with 
him that made it? The faith of this would make a soul 
restless, till it can say, ‘‘ The Lord of heaven and earth is 
my Lord.” Were these worlds created by the word of 
God? then he shall be my God. He that could make 
such worlds as these, by his word, is it not a covetable 
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thing to have an interest in him? Is it not desirable? Can 
I satisfy myself till I have it? especially, when I find itis 
matter of hope, a thing not to be despaired of ; when there 
are such notifications of his pleasure (that he,is inviting 
and teaching men to take him, and choose him), published 
and proclaimed in his Gospel to the world, declaring now 
the terms by which he offers himself to be our God, and 
invites us to take and accept him for ours? The serious 
belief of this thing, that these worlds were made by the 
word of God, would certainly put us upon a most indus- 
trious inquiry, ‘ How shall I do to know him, and to be 

» acquainted with him, and to be interested in him, by whose 
word these worlds were made? And, I cannot satisfy 
myself not to know him that made them, and not to have 
him for mine, since I find there is a possibility of the thing; 
that it is a thing not to be despaired of, and it is no unjust 
‘or presumptuous aspiring, for me to seek an interest in 
him.” My faith of the thing ought to make my soul rest- 
less in this case. : 

And if one consider, cast one’s eye round about, and 
behold this world in the extent of it, (as far as our dim 
and short-sighted eyes can go,) and behold the great va- 
riety of creatures in it, methinks the thought should pre- 
sently arise, “‘ Amongst all these things, there is nothing 
suitable to me, to my spirit; nothing in which I can be 
satisfied, and in which I could take rest, unless I could 
find out him that made these worlds by the power of his 
own word ;” till then, methinks, one should always look 
very wisely about one, and behold the amplitude of this 
world; and then, presently to think, likewise, “Sure it is 
asad, melancholy thing, to be in this world as without 
God in the world; what an empty cipher is it, if God be 
out of my sight, if I cannot find out the Maker of all, so 
as to know him, and have him as mine.” And then, 

8. If one can do so, how should our faith fill our souls 
with high gloriations in thatGod? Ihave him, that made 
the worlds, for my God. ‘All people will walk every one 
in the name of their God.” And we should say, And we 
will walk in the name of our God; and see where there 
is such another God to be found, that hath made these 
worlds, (how many soever they be, and how:great soever 
they be,) and all by his word: Ihave him for my God. 
And again, [ } 

9. It should, by a little further recollection, make us 
apprehend, too, the greatness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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cannot tell us much, yet it tells us something; and by 
that, make your estimate (for we need such helps) how: 
great a Redeemer we have; him that made these worlds. 
They were made by the word of God: he was the eternal 
Word; and as such, we are sure, having the eternal idea 
in him, according to which the worlds were to be made; 
by him, at length, they came to stand forth into being. 
Think this with yourself, ‘‘ This ismy Redeemer; he that 
had so mighty a hand in the formation of all these worlds; 
and in whose hand the government of them now lies. It 
is with him I am to trust my soul. It is to him that I 
am to subject and devote my soul. Have I not reason 
todo sot Have I not encouragement enough to trust 
him, that made this soul, and all these worlds, and to obey 
him who hath so great and universal a power over these 
worlds ?” : 

10. Our faith in this matter should, more and more, re- 
lease our spirits from mean and vile confinement to this 
one world only; for by faith we understand that there 
were more; therefore, our faith should release our spirits 
from a base confinement to one world, when it tells us of 
more. It tells us, there were worlds created by the word 
of God;. therefore, it speaks an abject mind, a mean and 

|. base spirit, and so much the more.if we have faith, (as we 
pretend to have,) to be confined in our thoughts, in our 
desires, in our designs, in our expectations and hopes, to 
this one world: Tella believer, ‘‘ Your al) lies in this one 
world.” ‘No, (he will say,) my faith hath got ken of more, 
notice of more.” By faith I understand that there were 
worlds, framed by the word of God; therefore, it isa base 
thing to be tied to the present; ‘‘Demas hath forsaken us, 
having loved this present world.” A believing sou] would 
look upon that with disdain, (there is such a generosily in 
faith,) and would say, ‘“Iscorn so base a confinement as 
that, to be limited to one world, when I know there were 
worlds created by the word of God.’ Though we are not 
told how many there were, yet we are sure they are more 
than one; and we have a very distinct account of one 
more, in. which our principle concerns dv lie, and are sig- 
nified to be. And blessed be God for that, that we know 
so much, that there is one more, with which we have 
more to do than we have with this world, or can have, 
even where our principal interest lies, and where our Lord 
and our Head is. O! how should we bless God for this! 
that since there are more worlds, he hath told us so, and 


upon whom the business lay of redeeming and saving lost | hath let us know it. To be limited, in our spirits, to this 


creatures in this world; and must lie, of making a new 
world; of repairing a ruined and languishing creation. 
For you had to consider, that he had his part, he concur- 
red, he was Creator even of this world. Look to the Ist 
chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews; He is styled ‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his 
person; he that upholds all things by the word of. his 
power—the heir of all things, and by whom he made the 
worlds. “By him he made all things, visible and invisi- 
ble,” Col. i. 16. and John i. 1,3. ‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was-God. By him were all things made; and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.” And I will 
not undertake to exclude that from the signification and 
meaning of the text, “By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God,” the essential 
Word, thedivine Logos. Though I would not lay astress 
upon a thing that is not plainly and manifestly intended ; 
yet, to take it in, is very suilable to the current of other 
texts of Scripture. The eternal Word had its hand and 
part in the creation; and it was by rr that these worlds 
were made. And thereupon, by a right of creation as na- 
tural, as well as by the acquired right of a Redeemer of a 
lost world, by the effusion of his blood, and the sacrifice 
of himself, he comes to have a governing power over all 
this world; being ascended and gone up far above all 
heavens, he hath all power given into his hands, both in 
heaven and in earth. “ ies: 

I would only improve the consideration hereof, to this 
purpose, to greaten your thoughts concerning your Redeem- 
er. We are fain in very important cases, from time to time, 
to be beholden to our senses, even in the most important 
cases that can be thought. Our sense tells us something 
of the greatness and amplitude of the world; though it 


one world, this present world, is to run counter to the de- 
sign of our Lord’s dying; “He gave himself for our sins, 
to deliver us {rom this present evil world.” He gave him- 
self for our sins; what doth that signify, in conjunction 
with the latter words? but that they are cur sins that chain 
us in our present dungeon. And by how much the more 
we can be released from these chains of our sins, so much 
the more shall we get out of this confinement, and get 
above this present evil world. O!if we have many things 
that we dislike in this world, let us bless God that we know, 
of more worlds.’ And in the last place, : 
11. We may further learn, that our faith concerning the 
creation and being of this world, should very much facili- 
tate our faith concerning the end of it. If wecan believe, 
that these worlds were made by the word of God, we may 
_easily believe what he hath told us concerning the unmak« 
ing of them. Andparticularly, the unmaking of this, the 
dissolution of it as to its present frame, We may argue 
from the one to the other, that since the one hath been, 
the other is not harder to be; if one be a thing to be be- 
lieved, the other is as believable as that, when we are told: 
it will be so. ; 
It is very true, indeed, that believing is not formally 
arguing; but as faith doth rest upon the strongest argu- 
ment in all the world, so it may supply matter of further.” 
arguing, though it be not in itself formal arguing, it rests 
upon the strongest argument that ever was; that is, that, 
because there is a Being infinitely perfect, therefore, he 
cannot but be true, therefore, it is impossible for him to 
lie; therefore, it is inconsistent with his nature to impose. 
upon bis creatures: heaven and earth cannot have a surer 
foundation than this which my faith hath upon this matter, 
and upon this ground. And then, resting upon the strong- 
est argument imaginable, it can easily supply matter of 
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further argument; that is, if my faith hath once believed 
this, that these worlds were made by the word of God, be- 
cause God hath told us so, if also, he hath told us he will 
put an end to the present world, and how he will put an 
end to it, as he hath told us how it began; if I can believe 
the one, I can believe the other, too, with the same faith: 
and so am to live in the suitable expectation of such a 
time, when these visible heavens “shall be rolled up as 
a scroll, and pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat, and the earth, and all that 
is therein, be consumed and burnt up.” 
And, if I believe this, then how entertaining must the 
_ belief be! How pleasant the belief of the other world (as 
was said before) that is to come afterwards, that pure, and 
peaceful, and orderly, and blissful world ! that lasting, per- 
manent, and everlasting world! that when this world and 
all the lusts thereof are past away and gone, shall abide 
for ever, and all they that do the will of God: as that ex- 
pression is 1 John ii. 17. “The world passeth away and all 
the lusts thereof.” Love it not, nor the things of it. If 
you love it, the love of the Father is not in you: and itis 
passing away. God isnot so unkind to you as to place 
your love upon vanishing things, upon shadows. This 
world, I tell you, and all the lusts thereof, are vanishing, 
pessing away, will shortly be gone; the show will be over: 
ut he that doth the will of God abideth for ever in that 


blissful world, which it is his will and pleasure shall abide 
ior ever. 
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LEGTURE XVI.* 
~ Gen. i. 27. 


So God created man in his own image : in the image of 
God created he him. 


~WE have discoursed to you, more generally, concerning 
the creation. We now come (as we are more especially 
concerned) to consider the creation of man. It is true, 
that there is a nobler order of creatures, that were before 
him in dignity and excellency (at least) in the creation. 
But because that of their creation we have not so particu- 
Jar an account, and because our concernment lies less | 
there, I shall immediately fall upon the consideration of 
what this text puts under our notice, to wit, our own cre- 
ation, the creation of that creature called man. 

The connexed particle here, that refers these words to 
what goes before, “‘So God created man,” invites us to 
call back our eye alittle. It is said in the 26th verse, ‘‘ And 
God said, Let us make man in our own image, after our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth.” And then, the text tells us, “ So God 
created man in his own image.” This connexion shows 
us, that (as you have heard at large) God worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will. So he did par- 
ticularly this great work according to forelaid counsels. 
“Let us doso; let us make man, and make him such a 
one, even like God.” And so accordingly he did. This 
may be understood asan allusion tohuman methods; that 
is, that men, intending this or that work, they do use some- 
what of self-excitation; in order thereunto, they do accin- 
Bere se, they do apply themselves to the action which they 
intend, and, as it were, recollect their strength, that is now 
to be exerted and put forth. Sois God introduced speaking 
—‘‘Come now, let us go to work afresh, and make that 
creature man, even the resemblance of ourselves.” 

And it may also be understood to carry with it an inti- 
mation of that great mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. 
“Tet us make man;” that conjunction of the pronoun of 
the plural number, with a verb singular, (as we have for- 
merly noted to you,) being probably enough to give some 
intimation of the glorious subsistencies of the Deity ; and 
who (as you have formerly. had noted to you) are to be 
considered jointly under the notion of Creater. 
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And it speaks the perfect spontaneity of this work, or (if 
that may import any thing higher) the perfect intellective 
liberty wherewith it was done. “ Let us make man ;” there 
being no foreign inducement before the creation, there 
could be nothing catra Deum, nothing without God him- 
self, but-proprio motu, from the inward propension of his 
own mind, and that vast and boundless abyss of goodness, 
the fulness whereof was in him, now flowing forth, by free 
choice and consent, into a creation; and into the creation 
of such a creature asthis. ‘‘ Let us now make man; it is 
our mere pleasure to do so:” according to that in Rev, iv. 
11. “For his pleasure all things are and were created.” 
He only pleased himself, and took a delight in such an ef- 
fusion of his own glorious power and goodness, breaking 
forth into such a creation. 

In the words themselves, we have two things distinctly | 
to he considered,—the work itself, of God’s making man 
—‘‘God made man ;” and—the norma or the pattern ac- 
cording to which he made him—“ he made him after his 
own image,” made him the designed representation of 
himself: we shall consider these severally. 

I, Consider the work itself, or the making of man— 
“God made man.” And therein, we are yet more distinct- 
ly to consider—the product—man; and—the productive 
act—God made him. i 

1. For the former of these, the creature now made, and 
signified by that name of ‘‘man,” that we are to consider 
and contemplate awhile; that is, that we are to turn our 
eyes inward, and contemplate ourselves, and consider what 
sort of creatures we are. We hear it often, that man is a 
microcosm, this whole world in little, an epitome of the uni- 
verse ; the two great classes of being meeting in him; viz, 
mind and matter, the invisible world, and the visible touch- 
ing one another, and having (as it were) a nexus with one 
another in his nature. He hatha mind belonging to the in- 
visible world, and a matter belonging to the visible, in his 
composition and frame. And so is set a middle creature 
between the angels and brutes, having the intelligent na- 
ture with the one, and the sensitive and inferior nature 
with the other. 

We need to be put in mind of what is so obvious to us; 
for of all things in the world that we are so prone to over- 


look and forget, we are most of all apt to forget ourselves: 


though it were a precept of so high and great importance, 
and so obvious to a reasonable mind, that it did proceed 
from the mouth of a pagan, Nosce terpswmn, first know thy- 
self, yet it was reckoned too great and important a thing, 
to be primarily attributed tosuch a one. And therefore, it 
was said of it, e celo descendit; surely it came down from 
heaven: no mortal could assume to himself the honour to 
be the author of so great a saying as this. But though it 
be a matter of so great an importance, and the obligation 
thereunto, men perpetually do lie under; and though it be 
so obvious to a reasonable mind, yet, generally, look upon 
all the world, and you may say, ‘‘ Men are the least part 
or study to themselves, they least of all consider them- 
selves, to know their own natures, and what sort of crea- 
tures they are.” : 
But that we may a little more distinctly consider. this 
subject, plain it is, that man is atwo-fold creature ; he hath 
a double nature in him; he is a man anda man: or there 
belongs to his constitution and frame, an inner and an 
outward man: asthe apostle elegantly enough distinguishes 
them, in 2 Cor. iv. 16. ‘An outward man,” that is, a 
perishable and perishing thing; and ‘an inward man,” 
which, while that outward man is perishing, is yet capable 
of being ‘renewed day by day,” as he there speaks. 
Indeed, while we turn our eyes upon ourseives, we are 
least of all apt to consider what is most considerable in out 
own frame. A people related to God of old, and even the 
strictest sort, or sect of them, (the Pharisees themselves,) 
our Saviour justly upbraids them with this stupidity, this 
piece of inconsideration: he speaks to them as a company 
of besotted fools: “Ye fools, hath not he. that made the 
outward, made the inward too,” in that Luke xi. 40, “ He 
that made that which is without, did not he make that 
which is within also ?” But both of these parts of man, or 
each of this two-fold man, we are distinctly and severally 
to consider, for both have that in them which claim and 
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challenge the deepest intention of our thoughts. There is 
the outward man which the Scripture speaks of, but under 
the notion of a tabernacle, the outward case or frame of 
man, (as I may so spealk,) a thing whereof he is capable 
of being divested, and which may be laid aside. ‘I must 
shortly put off this tabernacle,” saith the apostle, 2 Pet. i. 
14. He speaks of a going forth, an exodus, as out of his 
house, out of his dwelling—‘ the earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle.” So it is called 2 Cor. v. 1. ‘For we know that 
if the earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ;” therefore called a tabernacle, be- 
cause it is designed but for a temporary and very short 
abode and residence that we are to have in it; in compa- 
rison whereof, the future residence of holy and good 
souls, is spoken of under the name of a “mansion,” in 
John xiy. and in Luke xvi. ‘‘everlasting habitations ;” 
these are but very temporary ones. But though they areso, 
yet their present frame and structure doth challenge a very 
serious, and reverent, and adoring contemplation ; whether 
we look upon the grosser or more bulky part of this struc- 
ture or frame, or whether we consider that which is more 
latent, less obvious unto common notice. If we consider 
the grosser part of this structure, or tabernacle, either in 
the whole of it, or by parts, how admirable a thing is the 
composition of a man, even of the outward man, this ex- 
terior part of man! Such, as claims to have such things 
said of it, as we find, Job x. 10, 11. “Hast thou not 
poured me out like milk, and curdled me like cheese? 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast fenced 
me with bones and sinews. Thou hast granted me life and 
favour, and thy visitation hath preserved my spirit.” All 
being prefaced with this, ‘“‘ Thy hands have made me, and 
fashioned me together round about, yet thou dost destroy 
me;” he then seeming asif he were all of a sudden about 
to ruin, and throw back into dust again, his own excellent 
and so curious work: and of how great excellency is it, 
according to the account that these words give us, and ac- 
cording to that too which we have Psalm exxxix. 13, 14. 
“Thou hast possessed my reins, and covered me in my 
mother’s womb. I will praise thee; for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works; and 
that my soul knoweth right well. My substance was not hid 
from thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did 
see my substance, yet being imperfect, when all lay yet in 
a rough creation; and in thy book were all my members 
written, (or inthe idea of the Divine Mind,) which in con- 
tinuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of 


them.” They were all fixedly formed in the mind of God, | 


while as yet there was nothing brought forth into actual 
being, so that this was the effect of the wisdom of a God, 
this exterior frame of man, so contrived with so exquisite 
order, every thing belonging to it, in so apt subserviency 
tothe several uses and purposes for which it was original- 
ly designed. Here is that which a pagan calls avs det, a 
divine art, the art of God himself, in this structure or frame, 
a fabric composed and made up all of miracles ; if we con- 
sider the elegancy and curiosity of the whole, and if we 
consider how the several parts were equally made to serve, 
both for use and comeliness: so that of all the wonders in 
the world, I know no greater wonder than this, that man 
himself, a creature so capable of consideration and thought, 
should ever have thought it possible, any of them, that 
there should be such a production as this without design ; 
as if it were a casual, an unintended thing, that there 
should be so many severals in this composition and frame 
of man, but never intended for the uses and purposes for 
which they so manifestly and peculiarly serve. How stu- 
pid a creature is man become, that he is willing to admit 
even the greatest absurdity, rather than to admit God into 
his thoughts. 

If we look into this frame, (though I can but touch upon 
things, and it is hard to know where to touch upon so 
great a multitude of things both observable and admirable 
at once,) if we should consider the aptness of the several 
parts that are in common use for the several offices and 
functions which they perform; if we consider what is ex- 
ternal; if we consider what is internal; if we consider 
what is ornamental in our frame; how full of the highest 
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and clearest judications of the greatest wisdom that can be 
conceived! There are, belonging to this frame of ours, the 
organs of the several senses, which do give so many ad- 
vantages to such a creature as man is: every sense, or sort 
of sense, it hath its censorium inlaid in this frame; the 
things that are necessary unto feeling, and necessary unto 
touch, and necessary unto smell, and necessary unto hear- 
ing, and necessary unto sight. All these organs do belong 
to the outward man; though the sentient be somewhat di- 
verse and distinct, from this outward and external frame: 
for it is not the eye itself that sees, but the soulin the eye ; 
nor the ear itself that hears, but the same soul in the ear; 
and so as to all the rest of the senses too; which we all 
know, if that soul were dislodged, and retired, and gone, 
could no more see, or hear, or touch, or taste, than a stone : 
but the aptness of these several organs for their several 
uses and purposes, such a.curious contrivance as that of 
the eye for the sight, and that of the ear for the hearing, it 
would require volumes to unfold and open these to you. 

And then, if we consider that which is more latent, even 
in the outward man itself, not obvious to the notice of any 
of our senses, and that is the more spirituous part, in this 
frame of man, or the several sorts of spirits. I do not now 
speak of his purposes, and without which it were impossi- 
ble that any of these operations could be performed, which 
do belong to the nature of man in thispresent state. There 
are the elementary spirits that are to be found in it, and 
that are common to it with the inanimate part of the world. 
As there is no sort of body conceivable, in which we may 
not also conceive somewhat or other of that which they 
call elementary spirit. And then, there isa higher sort 
of spirit, which serves for vegetation; and a higher than 
that, which serves for sensation; and all these, no doubt, 
some way or other distinguished, though we are not capa- 
ble of assigning their differences, otherwise than from 
their effects; but all meeting in the frame of a living man: 
one sort cf these spirits finer than another; another, again, 
finer than-that; but undistinguishable by us by any other 
way, than only by such indications as the things effected 
do speak and hold forth to us. All these things we use 
continually; and we could do nothing without them; nor 
be what we are without them, in this present state. But 
seldom or rarely doth it occur to any thought, what they 
are, or that there are such things belonging to us, when 
without them there could be no motion: they are not things 
that are self-moving, (as no matter can,) yet they are things 
by which that which hath the power of motion in itself, 
doth perform such and such kinds of motions as are ne- 
cessary in this frame of ours. 

If we should consider the several things which are thus 
used; as all the muscles in the body of a man, reckoned 
to be about four hundred and thirty, without which, and 
without the spirits that do move them, the man were a 
mere trunk, a dead trunk ; so many several sorts of mus- 
cles to turn that one member of ours, the eye, this way and 
that way, and the several agitations of spirits that must be 
the continual spring of all these motions. How quickly 
do we turn our eye this way, that way, upward, down- 
ward, and never consider what turns it about us, without 
which no such motion could be performed. 

If we think of all this, what cause have we to break out 
often into those same raptures, that we find the Psalmist, 
herein, in that last mentioned place: ‘‘ How fearfully and 
wonderfully am I made: thy works are marvellous, and 
that my soul knoweth right well.” And it is a mighty 
emphasis that these words carry in them, “and that my 
soul knoweth right well :” that is, it signifies this to have 
been with him a wonted study, that his mind used to be 
fixed on the contemplation of 1t—‘‘ my soul knows it right 
well;” these are with me beaten tracks, they are not un- 
couth or unusual thoughts; these are things that I think 
of, over and over again, from day to day.” Indeed, when 
any one comes to consider the works of God, and particu- 
larly this work of composing this fabric of our outward 
man, they are wondrous; and we must consider them so. 
If we do but glance but one single thought upon this work 
of God, we cannot but say, “they are wondrous.” But 
how few of us can say, ‘‘and this my soul knoweth right 
well:” that it isa thing to which my thoughts are used, 
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pis! them and keep them in exercise upon such a thing 
and subject as this. 

But time, and my own design of speaking as succinctly 
as is possible unto the several heads which I am to dis- 
course of, allow me not further to insist on this same out- 
ward man. 

We are to look yet further: and when we have taken 
some view of the habitation, to consider the inhabitant, 
that thing in man called mind and spirit; spirit in a higher 
and nobler sense than we used that application before. 
According to the exterior part of man, that you have heard 
of, he is called Adam, a composition of earth, of red earth, 
as that word signifies, or out of the dust of the ground; 
that earth pulverized, reduced to the finest particles, ac- 
cording as, more or less, so they were capable of being 
wrought into that curious contexture which their great 
Maker did design: hereupon man is said to be thus made. 
He hath the denomination there, first, from his outward, 
more visible, and observable part; this is the creature which 
appeared first to come under notice and view, upon this 
stage of this lower world. There was nothing perceivable 
of him, but this exterior frame that was called man: he 
hath that-denomination Quoad apparentiam, in respect to 
what he did appear, and was obvious to common nolice, or 
that might be in such creatures obvious to the notice of 
one another, the first notice. It could only, in that respect, 
be said, that God made man of the clay or dust of the 
ground ; that is, what of man was capable of being made 
out of matter, was made out of such, or out of that matter. 

But you have, afterwards, a further account of this 
creature, in the 2nd chap. of Genesis and at the 7th verse; 
that “‘God did breathe into him the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.” The outward man carried the 
name of man before; but now we are given to understand 
there was a nobler thing belonging to this frame and com- 
position of man, which admits that he should be called “a 
living soul,” from that breath of life, which it is said God 
breathed into him, that breath of life. Tt is as significant 
an expression as we conld have in words, or that words 
could furnish us with, of vital spirit, a living spirit, that 
is the principal thing in man. And so, now, he hath 
the denomination, Quoad rem, as he had it Quoad appa- 
rentiam before. Before, he was denominated according 
to his appearance; so man was said to be made of the 
dust of the ground: now he hath his denomination ac- 
cording to what he is in reality ; a living soul being 
breathed into him, as vital breath, from God himself, most 
immediately. 

And here we are to stay our thoughts a little, and con- 
sider what this is. It isto be known, (as all essences are,) 
but by certain properties that do speak themselves in such 
and such peculiar effects, and so tell us what the cause 
must be from whence such effects do proceed. It is plain, 
that this same soul of man must be a substantial being; 
otherwise, it were never capable of such actions and ef- 
fects as we manifestly find do belong to us, and are wrought 
by us. Now if we do consider them severally, 

1. That which is fundamental of all other, is, that is 
manifestly appears to be a vital thing; the spirit of man is 
distinguished by vitality, by being essentially vital. It is 
very true indeed, that these bodies of ours, as long as the 
soul inhabits them, live too, have life in them: but I-pray 
consider, what is so very obvious, the difference of that 
life, from what we must understand and conceive to he 
the life of our spirits. We know the body of man so lives, 
as that it doth not constantly live, it doth not always live ; 
and.so life doth not belong to it essentially ; life 1s sepa- 
rable from it. The body of man, it can be killed; it is 
capable of losing its life; and so its life is but a derived 
and a borrowed thing from somewhat else. Spirit hath 
life radically in itself. For we must conceive the spirit of 
aman, this breath of life, (as the learned languages, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, have no word for spirit but that 
which signifies breath,) I say this spirit, or breath of life, 
is, in itself, vital, so as that unto it, to be, and to live, is all 
one. The body may be, and not live; (as I told you;) life 
is separable from it ; but the spirit, the soul, while it 1s, it 
always lives, its being and its life are not capable of being 
parted from one another, as it is in the life of the body. 
And so it is from that life, that the life which is in the 
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outward man is derived, and transmitted in all the several 
parts of that body, that do partake of life. And then, 

2. Next to life, (which is fundamental, and indeed of 
larger extent, and not so distinguishing,) there is intellect; 
there is a power of understanding that belongs to the spirit 
of aman, by which his spirit isa thing capable of thought, 
or doth consist in a thinking power, a continual source or 
spring of thoughts: so that if we never so continually at- 
tend ourselves, we cannot find ourselves not thinking: 
there is a perpetual forge of thought from whence they fly, 
and spring up, as sparks from this or that fiery substance, 
and never cease to do so. And within that compass of 
intellect, lies not only power of forming thoughts but of 
connecting thoughts ; of affirming one thing that we think 
of another thing that we think ; and the power of deducing 
thoughts from other thoughts, of inferring some thoughts 
from former thoughts; that is, that because I think so-and 
so, therefore, I consequently think so and so too; some 
thoughts having a dependance upon other foregoing 
thoughts : and a power of ranging thoughts, of methodiz- 
ing thoughts, of putting thoughts into a frame and order, 
according to that relation which they mutually bear to one 
another. 

And this shows this same thing called spirit or mind in 
man to be, not only a substance, but a substance quite of 
another kind from this outward man of ours, that is made 
up of matter, though there be things belonging to this 
frame never.so fine, and did require never so high purity - 
of matter; yet plain it is, that the spirit, that is in man, 
must be somewhat of a quite different nature; inasmuch 
as there is nothing of matter, whether gross or never so 
fine, that is capable of a thinking power; for you can no 
more discern a tendency of a power of thinking in a flame 
of fire, than you do ina piece of clay; a flame of fire is 
nothing more rational, nothing more capable of under- 
standing, than a log ora stone; and therefore, whatsoever 
hath the power of thought belonging to it, must be a being 
of quite another nature and kind, from any thing of mat- 
ter, be it never so fine, never so pure; there being no pro- 
perty at all belonging to matter, that hath any possibility 
of contributing to such a thing as thought—neither figure, 
nor the size, nor the motion, nor the connexion of parts one 
to another. It is altogether an unimaginable thing, that a 
piece of matter, be it never so small, should be more capa- 
ble of thought for being of such a figure, or less capable of 
thought for being of such a one: that if it be square it 
can think; if it be round, then it cannot think; if it be of 
a less particle, then it can think; if it be a greater, then it 
cannot think: if such and such particles be separated one 
from another, then they cannot think; if they be put to- 
gether, they can. No reasonable understanding can ima- 
gine any contribution in these things unto the act of think- 
ing. And the motion of so many parts can contribute as 
little and no more than so. A heap of sand lying still, can 
be capable of no thought; and if it be agitated never so 
much, it will be as little capable: therefore, nothing is 
plainer than, that this property of the mind or spirit of man, 
that is, intellect or the power of thought, or thinking, doth 
speak this spirit, or mind of man, to be quite a diverse 
thing from all the matter that belongs to the outward man; 
even from every thing of the outward man; that the in- 
ward and the outward man must be quite diverse or dif- 
ferent things. And then, 

3. There is the power of will or choice belonging to 
this inward man, the mind and spirit within us, by which 
we are capable of determining concerning our own actions; 
of choosing or refusing, of resolving to do so and so; of 
resolving not to do so; or resolving to do to the contrary : 
a strange power, and of vast extend, that doth distinguish 
and belong to the spirit of man, and through which this 
soul and spirit of man come to have that double capacity, 
to wit, of duty and felicity. I were capable of neither of 
these, if it were not for that elective power, and conse- 
quently upon the intellective, by which I am capable of 
choosing my own actions, and the objects upon which they 
are to be employed. I speak now of the original capacity 
belonging to the spirit and mind of man, not considering, 
at present, the impairment or diminution thereof, by the 
apostacy : of which there may be occasion to speak in: the’ 
proper place, and season, when it may come in our way. 
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But it is the same faculty or property of the mind or spirit |, for what can be so near us as ourselves. That we can have, 
of man, to wit, the power of election and choice, that | our eyes round about us, like the eyes of the fool in the 


makes him the subject both of duty and felicity. He were 
never capable of duty, if it were not for this; nor capable 
of felicity, otherwise than by this; as he is a creature 
obliged by the law of duty, and capable of being rewarded 
and remunerated by felicity. This. is the thing inferred 


end of the earth, and so seldom find time and room. for 
any such thing as self contemplation. 


t 


by the power and faculty in man, the power of volition, | 


depending upon that understanding or cogilative power, 
which you have heard of before; though some take that 
term of cogitation to extend so far as to take this in 
too. But we are not considering of words now, And 
then, 

4. There is the executive power, by which we reduce 
into act these purposes and intendments of curs; a strange 
sort of power; that is, being directly under the dominion 
and government of that former power, the power of choos- 
ing; that is, because we will do so and so; and so choose 
we to goto such a place; or we stay and move not: we 
move this and that member, or we restrain that motion. If 
we will we can move our whole frame with very great. 
facility; or else if we will not, it is very difficult to 
move it. That I can by the notice, by the command of 
my will, make my whole bodily frame so easily move to 
this or that place, which without that empire or command- 
ing act of my will, it would give so much difficulty and 
trouble to others to do. And I move it myself nulio conatu, 
nullo negotio, upon the matter, I make nothing of it, I do 
it with ease. ‘Vhis is a power that we continually use ; 
but we very seldom reflect upon it, that we have such an 
ability belonging to our natures, and even to the very na- 
ture of our spirits, the soul within, by which to move to 
and fro these members of our body, as from time to time 
wedo. And, " 

5. There is belonging, as very peculiar, (and some think 
it is most of all pecvliar,) to the mind and spirit of man, 
the capacity of religion, of which the brute creature is alto- 
gether incapable: some think this more differencing of 
man than reason itself. Itis a very dubitable and dispu- 
table matter, whether there be not that very thing in many 
creatures, that are reckoned brutes only, that we call rea- 
son. But concerning this, religion, the matter is out of all 
question and doubt, that it belongs, most peculiarly, to 
the mind and spirit of man; that is, the capacity of ac- 
knowledging a Divine Being, the Author of our being, and 
of reverencing and adoring that. Being accordingly; that 
power by which IJ do swspicere nwmen, by which I consider 
a Being above me, the Author of my being, and of all be- 
ings, and of any disposition in me to pay a reverence and 
rey to that sovereign and supreme Being thereupon. 
And, 5 

6. Lastly, there is belonging to this spirit of man, (as 
peculiar and distinguishing too,) the power of governing 
the inferior faculties ; the power of governing the sensitive 
appetites and passions; and even, in very great part, the 
acts of the exterior senses: I say, in very great part—there 
will be some involuntary actions; but how far the natural 
power of man did herein originally extend, we are not in 
this state of apostacy capable of knowing now. But un- 
doubtedly, when man was himself in his innocent and in- 
stituted state, and where the inferior nature was held. in 
direct subordination to the superior, as there were then no 
undue thoughts so neither were there any undue motions 
of an inferior nature itself, but what were certainly com- 
mandable and kept within due limits. And this empire 
did belong to the mind and spirit of man, to govern 
and conduct all the inferior appetitions and affections, 
and all the external actions, so as they should move or 
not move, be done or not be done, as to that. governing 
wisdom seated on the throne, in the mind of man, did 
seem meet. i 

Of this there will be more occasion to speak when we 
come to the latter particular in the text; to wit, “that in 
the image of God made he man;” when we come to 
treat of the norma and pattern of this great divine work. 
But upon what hath been said, thus far, concerning the 
product, the thing produced, man; surely our thoughts 
cannot but reproach us that they are so seldom empioyed 
upon so.important a subject, and that lies so. very near us; 
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Wuereas, in the former discourse, we told you, that it is 
impossible that the spirit of a man, this inward man, can 
have been made of matter, so neither can it be made of 
spirit, for spirit is not a partible thing. If any should sup- 
pose it to be made of created spirit, it is as good to sup- 
pose it made immediately out of nothing, as any former 
created spirit for the necessity will recur of referring this 
production at length, to that special kind, to wit, of making 
a thing out of nothing. But for its being made of the un- 
created spirit, God himself, that would be to make the 
Divine Essence a divisible thing, a partible thing, as if 
there were paris capable of being severed from parts be- 
longing to the same essence of God. And therefore, 
though, among some of your heathens, (your stoies par- 
ticularly,) there have been those high hyperbolical expres- 
sions of men’s being parts and. members of the Godhead, 
Dei partes sumus eb membra, as Seneca’s expression is: and 
that celebrated stoic speaks softly enough indeed of the 
soul’s being divine particula aura, the soul should be a. 
particle of divine breath ; these are expressions allowable 
enough as high rhetorical strains, but not as expressions of 
rigid truth, by any means. If, therefore, the spirit of man, 
were neither made of matier, nor of spirit, it must have 
been made out of nothing. And So in reference to. this 
part of the product, the effect, the thing produced, man, 
that must needs be by most immediate creation in the 
strictest and most proper sense. . 

As for the question, “‘ Whether that these souls were 
made at once, or whether made successively just. then, 
when put into a state of union with these bodies?’ is a. 
thing altogether unfit for us to concern ourselves about; 
it being indeed such a thing as divine revelation hath 
given no determination to; and such a thing as no human 
investigation can ever be able to make a determination of, 
one way or other; we must be content to be ignorant 
where God hath drawn a veil over things, and not brought 
them into any kind of light that we can discern them by. 

And then, for the completing of this production or pro- 
ductive act, we are to-consider, (as comprehended in it,), 
the union that is brought about them between these two 
parts, thé outward. man and the inward man, without 
which there could not be one product considerable in the, 
case; for when we speak of God’s. making man, (as this 
text doth,) the meaning cannot be barely, that he made a 
body for him out of the earth, and that he made a soul for 
him out of nothing ; the production of these two parts will- 
not amount to the making of a man, unless these two parts 
be united and brought together, so that of both to compass 
and make one thing; a man is not created till then, not. 
made till then. And most plain it is, that this: union, it, 
was made, at first, by God himself immediately, without, 
the co-operation of any second cause. But it is in the after- 
productions, brought about in a. settled way and course of. 
nature, in which, yet, we cannot say that man’s being pro- 
duced, doth consist in the making of his body, or the ma- 
king of his soul; but in the union of the one with the other, 
There is not a man produced till then , till these two parts,. 
being produced, are brought together. But they are not 
brought together, in union in the same way as they were. 
at first; for at first it was by God’s own immediate opera- 
tion ; but he hath now settled the course of nature wherein, 
ail following productions are brought about. But yet, still. _ 
it is his worlc; otherwise; man which was.God’s creature. 
at first, would cease to be God’s creature, if he were not; 
still the Maker. . Now concerning this union: we. have this, 


to say, 


al 
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1. That it doth not confound the parts united, one with 
another; for the body is a body still, and not a spirit; and 
the spirit is a spirit still, and not a body. ‘These parts do 
remain distinct in the union; there isno confusion of them 
in the ease, nor identification ; as if the nature of the one 
were lost and swallowed up in the nature of the other. 
But the body continues to have all the properties of a body; 
and the spirit continues to have all the properties of a spirit ; 
the properties of the one are not communicated tothe other. 
It is not the body that thinks, nor the spirit that grows, or 
the like; but these particular distinguishing actions pro- 
ceed, that are proper to the one and the other, they remain 
unto each. But, . = 

2. We have further to say, concerning this union, that, 
though under it the parts remain distinet, and are not con- 
founded one with another, yet they are most intimately 
united ; though it does not identify them, nor confound 
them, yet is this union a most close union, a most inward 
union, so as not to be ordinarily separable by any means 
that shall not discompose the recipient herein, that it shall 
be no longer naturally capable of being; so the soul can- 
not but stay there; and when it ceaseth to be capable of 
being the apt recipient of the soul, the soul can no longer 
stay: itis, therefore, a most intimate union; and a most 


‘ marvellous one; and one of the greatest mysteries in all | 


the creation of God; considering the vast difference. that 
there is between these two natures, a piece of clay, anda 
mind; that these two should be so united together, that so 
long as the one remains naturally susceptible of the other, 
they can by no means be parted, they cannot be separated, 
while the crasis of the body remains entire. It is one of 
the greatest miracles in all the great creation of God; that 
is, that when this mind of mine, this spirit, is loose from 
all matter besides, I can move myself from this place, or 
that, as I will; I cannot yet, by any means, from this body 
of mine ; to this piece of matter I am tied and fixed: and 
though this soul of mine be an elective and voluntary 
agent, and I do things electively, and at choice, I cannot 
at my own choice take myself out of this body of mine, to 
Separate it from my soul; but whither ever I have a mind 
to go, it follows me, and goes with me, and cleaves with 
me; I cannot shake it off while thecrasis lasts. Thisisa 
thing whereon the wisdom of the Creator hath infinitely 
outwitted us, and gone beyond us. We know not what 
hath tied this knot, this knot of man, made of these two 
parts,.that are so little of kin, as dust and spirit are to one 
another, yet so to adhere to one another, as that they cannot 
be severed by any art, or any power, as long as the crasis 
or whole constitutionJasts, so as this mind or spirit can go 
out and come in at pleasure. Let it be considered, for it 
is one of the deepest mysteries of Divine wisdom in all the 
creation of God. A: great wonder it is in itself; and 
really, it is not a less wonder that it should be so little 
considered, that man, that hath such a thing as this be- 
longing to his nature, a union of two such, so disagreeable 
parts, should so seldom reflect upon it, so seldom’ allow 
himself to contemplate and lool into the mystery of his 
“own composition. 

But now, to go on to the Use of this former part—God 
made man; here are but a few words. But it is a vast 
improvement that they are capable of, if we would give our 
thoughts scope; and if it might please the Divine spirit to 
concur and fall in with his own word. Herelies before us 
the foundation, laid bare and open to view, of the whole 
Jaw of nature ; that which we call the law of nature herein, 
it hath its foundation even in this—God made man. It 
results but from the nature of God, and the nature of man 
compared together, or with one another; the nature of the 
Creator and the nature of the creature, this creature, such 
acreature. Inferior creatures are not governable by alaw; 
it is an intelligent, voluntary subject that alone is capable 
of being so governed. And inasmuch as God is the most 
perfect intellectual Being, and our Creator, and we are in- 
tellectual beings too, and his creatures, hence results upon 
us the obligation of that law which is called “ the law of 
nature ;” and may justly be so called, or which otherwise 
may be called “the law of our creation.” Take that in 
the general. But to be here a little more particular, there 
are these s¢veral things to be learned even from hence— 
that'God made man. As, i 
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1. Is God indeed our Maker? ‘Then certainly there 
ought to be in us a most thirsty, longing desire to know 
him, as far as our minds are capable of knowing him. For 
what! can I be content to be ignorant who it is that made 
me ? Indeed, there cannot be a higher and more notorious 
violation of the law of our nature, or creation, to be will- 
ingly ignorant of that God that made me, and gave me 
being. But how dismal a thing is it, that we should so 
generally need to be taught how to answer the very first 
question that we are wont to ask our children; ‘“ Who 
made you?” [hope you are wont to doit; God knows 
how itis; but I hope it is your wont and use to ask your 
children, ““Who made you?” But pray let us consider, Do 
we not need to-be taught ourselves, what we pretend to 
teach our children, “who made us?” When you would 
teach your children so much, do you mean that they should 
repeat the words and no more? Is it not your meaning, 
that you would have them understand who made them ? 
Is it not your-meaning that they should have some notion 
in their minds of him that made them? If we had so, and 
a true, right, correspondent notion, O! how mightily im- 
pressive would that very thought be upon our souls! how 
would it strike through all our powers, for ourselves to an- 
swer that question, ‘“‘Whomade us?” He that is infinitely 
beyond all thought, beyond all conception, declare his 
name, or his Son’s name, if thou canst tell: as it is said 
unto Ithiel and Ucal, Prov. xxx. 4. Into what an amaze- 
ment should it put us to consider, what answer we should 
put to this question, ‘‘ Who made us?’ Into how pro- 
found thinking should it cast our minds! Into how deep 
thoughts! Out of how vast and immense a fulness and 
plenitude of life, and being, and power, we did spring! 
That vast plenitude, that abyss of being, that answers the 
question, “Who made me?’ He made me, that is the in- 
finite fulness of all being, and of all life, and of all excel- 
lency, and of all perfection; and shall not I covet to know 
him? At the same time that I] acknowledge him incompre- 
hensible, I must look upon the knowledge of him as most 
desirable, the most desirable of all knowledge. 

And therefore, it speaks a most horrid degeneracy (as 
there will be occasion more directly to take notice of here- 
after) of this thinking part of man, his mind and spirit, that 
it can think of so many thousands of things, and covet to 
know them, affect to know them, but not affect to know 
the Author of its own being; of its own life, and of all 
those great powers and faculties that he hath furnished the 
reasonable, intelligent nature with; ‘They liked not to 
retain God in their knowledge,” Rom: 1.28. They did 
not approve of it; that is the import of the word: a 
strange thing that this matter being proposed to God’s own 
creature, and a creature capable of thought and under- 
standing. Hast thou a mind to know God, to understand 
him that gave thee being? No, I'do not approve of it. 
They approved not to retain God in their knowledge; 
there was a secret dislike and disaffection; ‘an alienation 
from the life of God,” as it is expressed, Ephes. iv. 18, 
“ And this they are willingly ignorant of,” (saith the apostle 
Peter, 2 Epis. iii. 5.) “ that the world was made at first by 
the word of God, the earth standing out of the water and 
in the water. Of this they were willingly ignorant.” This 
matter, it lay hid from them, being very willing that it 
should: thatds the import of the expression the Spirit of 
God makes use of there. It lies hid from them, being 
willing of it. What lies hid? That this world had a 
creation ; of this they are willing to be ignorant; and so, 
consequently, that they had a creation. They desire not 
the knowledge of it: they say to God, “ Depart from us, 
we desire not the knowledge of thee,” Job xxi.14. Here 
is divine light and glory shining every where through this 
world; but we choose rather to dwell in the dark as to this 
thing. “ The light shineth in darkness, but the darkness 
comprehendeth it not;” receives it not, would exclude 
and shut out that light: a voluntary darkness; as if that 
darkness should entertain thoughts and communings with 
itself; as if there should be an agreement among the seve- 
ral clouds of that darkness: “Come, let us collect and 
gather together thick about such and such minds, to fence’ 


them against the beams of such light;” this mind is self& 


collecting, and gathering these clouds, drawing them in, 
inwrapping itself in them ; “Q! let us not know God, 
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though he made us: God made me, and yet I will not 
know him.” O! unnatural thing; most monstrously un- 
natural. 

Even so it is with men in their distresses, when nature 
itself would dictate to them, ‘‘O cry to him to give thee 
help who hath given thee being.” Do but observe that, 
Job xxxv. 10. “They cry by reason of oppression of the 
mighty; but none saith, Where is God my Maker.” An 
amazing thing, that men in their distress will many times 
cry to rocks and stones, but not say, “ Where is God my 
Maker?’ Cry to rocks and mountains, (as they will at 
last,) but lift up no cry to heaven, “ Lord, I would fain 
know thee, manifest thyself to me in this my distress.” 
No, men will perish under their burdens rather than do it; 
such is the disaffected temper of men’s minds towards 
God. Indeed, for ease and relief they will cry, but not for 
God, or say, ‘I want to know God ;” that is none of their 
sense. ‘My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God, 
when shall I come and appear before God?’ Nothing 
more remote from the minds and hearts of men than this 
sense. And yet, it is not understood what they are incur- 
ring of guilt and misery, by this neglect of getting their 
minds furnished and enriched with the knowledge of him 
that made them. It is not considered what lies upon it. 
“Tt is eternal life to know thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” And if these two be 
necessary, (as we find in that John xvii. 3.) if both these, 
I say, be necessary, how fearful a case is it, if we cannot 
get men over the first, or to the first, which is more natu- 
ral. But the knowledge of the true God, that lies within 
the compass of the sphere of nature, that belongs to natu- 
ral religion. And a compliance with the divine pleasure 
in this, to wit, seeking to know him, belongs to the law of 
nature, by the first and primary obligation of that law upon 
us. At what a distance are their souls then from blessed- 
ness and eternal life, that when it is “ eternal life to know 
the only true God and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent,” 
we cannot get men to the first. No, they are content to be 
all their days ignorant of God; yea, though he be a Father 
to them. 

O! strange prodigy of unnaturalness! So you would ac- 
count it, if that were the temper of any child, that he did 
disaffect to converse with, or take any knowledge of, his 
own father. But this is the peculiar relation between God 
and men. He isa Father to them, a Father upon a na- 
tural account; as he hath been the immediate Creator of 
their spirits. And therefore, when Christ’s line is run up 
‘to the highest, you find it run up to Adam—“ Who was 
the Son of Adam ;” and then by Adam it is run up to 
God—“ Who was the Son of God,’ Luke iii. 38. and 
upon that-account it is that we are said to be “ his off 
spring,” in that Acts xvii. 28. An expression that the 
apostle borrows from a celebrated poet of their own, a cer- 
tain astronomical poet, who was highly in vogue with that 
people, or with the philosophers of that place; that uni- 
versity at that time. One of your own poets tells us “ we 
are his offspring.” Man is the creature of God; but with 
very great peculiarity. He hath many creatures besides. 
All the inferior universe are his creatures too; but among 
all man only is the son; that is, there is none below him 
to whom that title is ever given of being his son. ‘And 
ai we not be subject to the Father of Spirits and 
live? 

Besides this supernatural ground of this relation of 
Father and Son between God and the spirits of men, I 
say, besides the supernatural ground of it in regeneration, 
it hath its natural ground. And you will see more of it 
when we come to consider the Second Part—Man’s being 
created after God’s image: for if we speak of human pro- 
ductions, a man makes» many things himself, yet what 
things he makes they are of a different nature from himself; 
but whatsoever he begets is of the same nature, of a like 
nature with his own. Human nature can make many 
things, make houses, make garments, but they have nothing 
of a similitude or agreement of nature with the maker. 
Bat it is this peculiar sort of production that gives founda- 
tion to the relation of father and son, even that which 
makes the product to be of the same nature and kind, or 
of an agreeable nature to the productive cause. If man be 
the son of God, then he must be an intelligent being, as 
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He is. And this is the state of things between God and 
men; and yet they do not know it, and choose not to 
know it, are willingly ignorant of it. The matter is upon 
account plain, that their ignorance of God is voluntary ; for 
that it is evident, it is not necessary: that is, they do not 
live ignorant of God because he cannot be known ; for his 
glory shines every where. There is not the meanest crea- 
ture but proclaims Deity to every one who will attend; 
there is not the most despicable pile of grass, or grain of 
sand, or any such thing, that.will not make an argument 
to us of Deity, that cannot fail but be most cogent and un- 
answerable. For take but one single pile of grass, one 
single grain of sand, and here is a real something ; that is 
plain. But is it a thing that came into being of itself? Is 
this pile of grass, or grain of sand, a self-subsisting thing ? 
No, by no means; no reasonable thought can imagine that, 
that it can be a self-subsisting thing: for then it would 
have more perfection in it than ali the world hath besides, 
that did not make itself, or come into being of itself: then 
it owes itself to a maker, and so we are unavoidably led to 
God. Ifyou but so much as set-yourselves to contemplate 
@ grain of sand, or a pile of grass, follow the train of your 
own thonghts but a little way, and you are led to God, 
whether you will. or no. This is either something or no- 
thing; I find it to be a real something. Well, but what is 
it? a thing that subsisted of itself? No, by no means ; 
for then it would’ have all the perfections, all the excel- 
lencies of the universe in it; and infinitely more: this 
grain of sand, and pile of grass, would have more excel- 
lency in it than all the world; for it is plain, that this 
world did not make itself: why then we must refer it to 
the maker: and.so you are led to God, whether you will 
or no, by so mean a thing. 

Therefore, I say, men’s ignorance of God is not neces- 
sary, because they cannot know him; it must, therefore, 
be.voluntary, because they are willingly ignorant of him. 
And the-more plainly so, because, whereas they have a 
sufficient demonstration of the being of a God, even in the 
meanest creature, they have’a more abundant demonstra- 
tion in themselves, and from themselves. If a grain of 
sand, or pile of grass, will prove a creature and a Deity to 
me, how much more must I myself, who know I did not 
make myself. I know I came into being so many years 
ago; sothat this work of giving an answer to this question, 
“ “Who made you ?” doth not lie remote: I do not need to 
fly up into heaven, or go down into the depth of the earth, 
or to eross- the seas, for an answer to it; but only look 
into myself. The word is nigh me, in my mind, and inmy 
mouth; if I will allow that to speak my mind: I have in 
me these powers, these faculties, that nature, that most ex- 
pressly represent God to me. I find myself a creature that 


}can use thoughts; I find I have a power in me of laying 


designs, of forming projects, of foreseeing things, of com- 
paring thought with thought, of inferring and deducing 
one thought from another. How manifestly doth all this 
lead me to God, the perfectly intellectual Being ! 

Therefore, it is the most amazing thing that our thoughts 
can reflect upon, that there should be such an indisposi- 
tion and averseness in us to know him that made us. 
God made man; but man will not know God, though 
he be not a Creator, at large, only to him, but a Father; 
and man, in respect of his soul and spirit, his very off 
spring, he being the Father of spirits: upon the account 
whereof, pagans themselves have been wont to speak of 
God, as the paternal Mind, Father of all minds, and of all 
spirits, as some of them by the light that shone, even to 
them, could not avoid to see and say. 

There is but one thing that leads to many more parts of 
the law of nature, and our condition which results in all 
the several parts of it, from the collation and putting to- 
gether these two things—God and man: man being con- 
sidered as the thing made, and God as his Maker; God 
made man. Sure, I say, in the first place, nothing can be 
more reasonable and suitable to this state of the case, than 
that man should have a mighty thirst to know God, to 
know him that made him. One would think it should be 
an uneasy state of the spirit of man, to be in any such ig- 
norance of God as should proceed from neglect: to be 
ignorant of God by neglect, by not caring to know him, 
by not concerning oneself to have that knowledge, that 
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should be the uneasiest thing in all the world to the spirit; 
to be capable to have that said to him, “ So many years 
thou hast lived in the world, lived in the flesh, a tabernacle 
that thy Creator and Maker hath framed for thee, and put 
thee into it, and ali this While thou hast not cared to know 
him, nor concerned thyself to get any acquaintance with 
him.” It very much becomes and concerns us to covet to 
know him. It is a very unnatural thing to be content to 
be ignorant of him that made us; but not to be willing to 
know him, that is much worse. But aow, 
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2. We may hence collect, that our constant, grateful 
adoration of God, is a most reasonable duty incumbent 
upon all of us. Nothing is more deeply fundamental in 
the law of our creation, than the law of worship. “ Let 
us come and bow down, and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.” It is a joyful homage that is claimed unto him 
on this account, the most complacential adoration. ‘ Let 
us come before him with thanksgiving; it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves.” Indeed, nothing can be 
more reasonable hereupon, than those two great parts of 
natural worship, to wit, supplication and thanksgiving. 
Supplication ; should not a people seek unto their God ? 
Did he make us; did he give us being; from whom else 
are we to expect all the good we need? He that hath 
given us being, all the accessories of being are to be look- 
ed for only from him. And thanksgiving; these two 
parts of natural worship, are complicated in one another ; 
in the institution of them, as they are in the reason of 
them, and root of them. “ Let your requests and suppli- 
cations be always made to him, with thanksgiving,” as in 
divers texts of Scripture, which I might refer you to, and 
even upon that account, that he hath given us our very 
being itself, which is the fundamental unto all other good 
that we are any way capable of, that he hath given us 
being of sucha kind. So God made man. 

We should consider what is involved in the nature of 
man, and so bethink ourselves what we have to bless God 
for ; that is, the primitive nature which God gave man at 
first, or wherewith he made him, every thing that he made 
was good, and so was that more excellently good. It is 
storied concerning Plato, a heathen, that dying, he gave 
God solemn thanks for three things: “‘ That he made him 
a man, and nota brute ; that he had made hima Grecian, 
and not a barbarian, (there being much more light among 
them in his time; than with the rest of the world, to wit, 
the light of philosophy and cultivated reason ») and the 
third was, because he had ordered it so tnat he should live 
in Socrates’ days, who was reckoned so great a luminary 
in that part of the world among them, while yet they were 
overspread with paganism.” O! how awfully should we 
adore God that he hath given us a being; that he hath 
given us rational, intelligent natures, capable of knowing 
and enjoying so great things ! that he hath assigned us our 
station in such a part of the world, and where we have 
opportunity to know a greater One than Socrates was! that 
he hath ordered our creation in such circumstances as he 
hath done, in such a time and such a part of the world! 
Nothing is a more equal law that can be upon us, than that 
we should have an habitual, adoring gratitude possessing 
our souls upoa such accounts. 

And, upon the whole, adoration! how correspondent a 
thing is it to creation ! adoration on our part, unto creation 
on his part. How convictive a saying was that celebrated 
one of Austin ? “If I (saith he) were capable of making a 
reasonable creature to stand forth out of nothing, endowed 
with the power of reason and understanding, the first thing 
sure that I should expect from him would be, that he 
should fall down and worship me.” In. what an unnatural 
state, then, is this world upon this‘account, that being in- 
habited by-so many reasonable creatures, it is inhabited by 
so few worshippers! Again, ry 
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3. Another practical deduction from hence, is, that we 
ought to live in a continual dependance on him that made 
us. So God made man. Hath he made us, and will not 
we depend upon him? trust in him? This is most essen- 
tial homage due to our Maker, to place upon him, and ex- 
ercise toward him, a continual, vital trust. This is a glory 
which he will not impart, but concerning which he is jea- 
lous. And, indeed, as to purely internal worship, this is 
the first and most radical of it, trust in God: and so very 
natural to an intelligent creature, that I remember Philo 
Judeeus hath this expression concerning is; ‘‘ That he is 
not fit to be called a man, that hath not in him hope to- 
wards God.” He seems to mean it of what is most natu- 
ral to man, that he is not to be reckoned a man that doth 
not trust in God, and doth not place a hope in him. 

Natural dependance is reckoned, consequentively, essen- 
tial toa creature; and it isso. A creature is naturally a 
depending thing; an explicit dependance, that doth as pro- 
perly belong to an intelligent creature, as natural depend- 
ance doth to all other creatures. A creature, as such, 
taken at large, isa mere dependant upon him that made it. 
This whole creation is nothing else but a thing dependant 
upon God, upon divine power and upon divine pleasure ; 
according to which it was determinable, whether it should 
be, or not be; and according to which it is continually 
determinable, whether it should continue to be another 
moment, yea or no, And so suitable as natural depend- 
ance is to a creature, as a creature, so suitable is intellec- 
tual dependance to a reasonable créature, as such ; that is, 
that it should consider its dependant state, and often re- 
count with itself, How came I to be what I am from mo- 
ment to moment, when I cannot promise myself a moment’s 
breath or being ? This isso appropriate a glory to the Deity, 
that when trust is supremely placed any where else, there 
is a curse pronounced upon it; ‘‘ Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man ;” (Jer. xvii. 5.) for this is to rob God of 
his peculiarity ; to place a homage on the creature, that is 
most appropriate and peculiar to the Creator. 

But it may be said, In our state of apostacy from God, 
what room or place is there left for trust in him ? 

To that I answer, very certain it is, men are in an apos- 
tacy from God. But are they, therefore, always to con- 
tinue so? especially when he is so intent upon a design 
for their recovery and reducement; and he insists still 
upon the right that he hath in his own creature. Because 
his creature is revolted and apostatized, and run away 
from him, hath he, therefore, lost his right in it ? If there 
be an obligation upon an apostate creature to return, (and 
if it were a wicked thing to apostatize at first, it must needs 
be an increase of the wickedness, to continue in that state 
of apostacy and not to return,) then, wherein stood our re- 
volt, therein must stand our return. The revolt of a crea- 
ture from God in his apostacy, lay in departing from him 
through ‘‘an evil heart of unbelief ;” that it could not 
trust in him, did not trust in him ; trusted the temper and 
destroyer of souls, against him, and in opposition to him. 
And to come out of a state of apostacy must be by trust, 
if the going into the state of apostacy was by distrust. But 
this must be in God’s own prescribed and appointed way 
and method. When once it hath pleased him to signify 
the way in which he is pleased to admit of sinners’ return 
unto him, wherein he hath made the constitution of a Re- 
deemer known, there must bea return in and through him, 
and trust in God through him: ‘ Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me,” John xiv. 1. Where this way of re- 
turning to God, so as to make him the supreme Object of 
our trust, is not known, there the state of a sinner is less 
capable of remedy. But where it is known, it admits of 
so much the greater and deeper guilt, if yet there be no 
thoughts of returning, and returning in this very act, by 
placing again our supreme and vital trust upon him who 
was the first great and commanding Object of it ; that did 
most rightfully command it, and challenge it, for himself; 
Shall I have a creature that shall not trust in me ? not 
make me its all in all? Therefore, to have our interest in 
God restored by Jesus Christ, that must be our great busi- 
ness, who live under the Gospel of Christ. 

And then, we are to trust in God under that very notion 
of the Author of our being, knowing, that because we are 
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apostate creatures, therefore, that he will never for our 


sakes, but he will for Christ’s sale, do the part of a kind, 
benign Creator to us. 
being now renewed ; not lost. and swallowed up, but re- 
newed and restored : and therefore is the charge laid upon 
Christians, (1 Peter iv. 19.) to “commit themselves to him 
in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” His interest in 
us, as our Creator, was never lost ; our interest in him, as 
such, was; but being now restored, upon this restitution 
we are continually to trust in him, and commit ourselves 
unto him under the same notion of Creator, still. -To 
commit ourselves unto him as a faithful Creator, that is, 
he did put himself, at first, under obligation (implicitly at 
least) to his reasonable creatures: ‘“ Obey and thou shalt 
live,” shalt be happy-; he freely putting himself under this 
obligation. But the creature, upon his revolt, forfeited all 
his interest in him, and all right to that promised felicity, 
which,.as an obedient creature, he might have expected ; 
by Christ this right is restored ; and so God is to be con- 
sidered now, by such as through Christ have returned to 
him, not merely according to the benignity of a Creator, 
but according to his fidelity also: “commit yourselves to 
him as a faithful Creator,” he having resumed the obliga- 
tion upon himself to treat such kindly ; and he doth do it, 
not merely from unobliged goodness, but obliged, which 
the notion of faithfulness doth imply. He will be to you 
a faithful Creator, if you commit yourselves to him ac- 
cordingly as such. And again, 

4, Another piece of practice that we may induce, and 
should learn, hence, is a constant and most profound hu- 
mility. What! am I a creature? So God made man: 
there had never been any such a thing as man if God had 
not freely made him. Oh! then how deep an impression 
of humility should this fix upon our souls! What am I? 
A creature depending upon will and pleasure; it was lately 
inthe power of another, whether I should be, or not be. 
A proud creature is a monster in the creation of God ; the 
most horrid monster in the creation. What have I to be 
proud of, who am of myself nothing, and should never 
have been any thing, but by vouchsafement, by the good- 
will of another ? itis to that only that I owe it that lam 
any thing. ; 

If one creature have more, or do think he hath more, of 
real excellency than another, that, with the whole of his 
being, is all but a made thing. Thy whole being, whatso- 
ever excellencies belong to it, either as common to that 
sort of creatures to which thou art annumerated, or more 
special and peculiar to itself; if it be any thing, (if it be 
not merely a concealed thing,) it is a made thing, as thou 
art: thou wast made, and it was made, and it was made 
to be thine; but all depending upon will and pleasure: 
therefore is pride a most monstrous thing in the creation 


of God. The continual sense of all creatures, of any in- | 


tellectual sense, should be this, ‘‘ Weare all nothing but 
what it pleased our Creator we should be.. We have no- 
thing but by his pleasure ; our being is a borrowed being: 
and the additions, and all the ornaments that have occurred 
to it, are all made things, all borrowed things.” Should 
any one be proud of that which he hath borrowed? ‘To 
wear ornaments that every one knows were borrowed, and 
to.be proud of them, what a madness is that? Our very 
being is a borrowed thing, and all that belongs to it. 

When God would humble a creature down into nothing, 
thereby to make it the capable receptacle of a Deity, a co- 
habiting Deity, that with such a one he might dwell, how 
doth he magnify himself the higher! “ Heaven is my 
throne, and earth is my footstool, Isa. Ixvi. 1. All these 
things have I made, they are all the works of my own 
hands. Now, if I can find a creature sensible of this, to 
such a one will I look, that is of a poor and contrite spirit, 
that humbles himself into the dust before so mighty and 
glorious a Creator; with such a one will I dwell; he shall 
be my temple, the Habitation of a Deity ;” for the Deity 
will sufer no diminution in uniting with such a one; be- 
cause that will still be looked upon as the All in all, while 
he still looks upon himself as nothing. And, } 

5. We further learn, hence, the great equity of the law 
of self-denial ; it is a most deeply natural law; and when 
it is made fundamental in Christianity, that is but the re- 
vival and re-inforcement of a naturai law: “ Except a man 
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deny himself he cannot be Christ’s disciple.” "Why so, 
why cannot he be Christ’s disciple? Pray consider what 
was Christ’s business, when he was to collect to himself 
disciples. His business, as a Redeemer, was to recover 
apostates back again to God; and their discipleship to 
him, was only to put themselves under his conduct; that 
under the direction thereof, and through his mediation, 
they might return to God and be accepted. The very de- 
sign for which a mediator was appointed, shows the ne- 
cessity of his insisting upon this law as fundamental to the 
whole frame of Christianity. As if he had said, “My 
business as a Redeemer, as Mediator, is to recover and 
bring back apostate souls to their God again. Wherein 
were they apostates ? In that they did set up themselves 
apart from God, and in opposition unto God. None can 
come to me and own me for their Head, and for their Lord, 
and Intercessor, and Mediator with God, but it must be 
under this notion ; that is, that they look upon me as the 
only One by whom they are to be restored, and brought 
back into their primitive state, reduced to God, the great 
Author, and conseauently the end of all things. And 
therefore did Christ, in dying, ‘redeem us to God by his 


blood,” Rev. v. 9. 


We are not to think, that we were, ourselves, the prin- 
cipal end of Chrisl’s redemption: that would be an inju- 


rious and absurd imagination, to think that the creature 
was Christ’s chief end; it were a horrid conception. God 
must be the chief end ofall things; therefore, the design 
of Christ’s dying was to redeem us to God; to restore 
back such and such creatures to God, that the end for 


which they*were made, might be served upon them. Our 


interest in him is a secondary thing ; but his interest and 
right in us was the primary thing. Therefore, it was im- 
possible to be otherwise, but that Christ’s designing the 
redemption and reduction of sinners to God back again, 
must lay this law as fundamentsl, at the bottom of all that 
religion he was to set up in the world ; that is, self-denial. 


“You have lived in a separate state, apart from God. If 


you are weary of that life, and will come off from your- 
selves, then you are for me, then you come under my 
conduct; I will make your peace; I will buy it out for 
you, (and he hath bought it out,) and procure your accept- 
ance with God, upon your return.” 
be, if you have a mind to live separate still, to stand upon 
your own bottom, and make self your first and last. No, 
God must be your first and last; and he really is the first 


But this can never 


and the last. And therefore, “unless any one be willing 


to deny himself, he cannot be my disciple,” saith Christ; 
he cannot be a Christian under any other notion than as 


one that is now willing that God, in all his authority, and 
greatness, and excellency, and glory, shall entirely fill up 
that room which, before, self had usurped. And therefore, 

6. We further learn, hence, how reasonable and neces: 
sary a thing it is toman, as he is a creature, a created 
thing, to seek an interest in, and union with, God, as his 
highest and best good ; for of himself he is nothing. That 
he is any thing (as hath been said) did depend upon divine 
pleasure... Such a one, if he do recollect and use thoughts, 
must needs state his case thus: “ Not only am I incapable 
of doing any thing towards my own felicity, but I cannot 
Perk myself in being one moment. What good have 

then, but what I must expect from him that made me? J} 
have been severed from God, cut off from Ged, the great 
Author of my life and being; I have not, in this my sepa- 
rate state, my good in my own hand; I have not enough 
in me to make me’a happy creature ; a creature I am, but 
I still need to be a happy creature. And when my very 


‘being is not my own, what shall I be able to command for 


myself, or procure for myself, or raise up to myself, with- 
in me, that shall be able to be a felicity or satisfaction to 
me?’ He that is nothing of himself, it is the most reason- 
able and necessary thing to such a one to. seek a. union with 
him who is All. Iam in myself nothing; there ought, 
therefore, to be in me a propension towards him who is my 
All. My soul ought to incline towards him, to adhere to 
him, as its supreme and best good; ‘‘ Whom have Tin 
heaven but thee ? who can I desire on,earth in comparison 
of thee?” And, es Se 

7. A life of the most absolute devotedness to God, is 
the only righteous way of living; no man lives a righteous 
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life that doth not live a devoted life. And what are weto 
deny ourselves for, as neither being able to procure a feli- 
citating good to ourselves, nor as being allowed to design 
a supply for ourselves byany interest of our own? And 
why are We to deny ourselves in these respects, but that 
what we take off from ourselves, may be immediately 
placed upon God who is our All? As we are to seek 2 
union with God for our real, present support, and for 
our final satisfaction, so are we to devote and addict our- 
selves to him in order to. this service. When we adhere 
to him, (according to what was expressed in the foregoing 
head,) that refers to our support and satisfaction; when 
we devote ourselves to him, that refers to his services ; that 
we may serve and glorify him: for that we are to devote 
ourselves to him. 

And that hath itsreason in this too, that we are his crea- 
tures, he hath made us:.and what did he male us for 2 
Did he ever make a creature to be its own end? He hath 
made all things for himself: ‘Of him, and to him, and 
through him, are all things, that he alone might have the 
glory.” Therefore is our own created being, (as it is such,) 
our very being itself, a perpetnal, standing testimony 
against us as long as it lasts: if we live not devoted lives; 
if he who hath been the Author of our being, be not the 
end of it, this very being of mine isa testimony against 
me. For what sort of being is it? Not a self-sprung being, 
but a created being: So God made man. Iama made 
being; therefore is my being a testimony against me (the 
kind and nature of it being considered.) Iam a contin- 
ual testimony against myself, as I stand a created thing, 
depending upon will and pleasuré, if I live not a devoted 
life, so as my own heart can bear me record, in the sight 
of God, that Ido live to God.. Being to ask myself the 
question, (and it is a shame to usif we do not often ask our- 
selves the question,) “ What do I live for?” what is my 
business here in this world? If. I cannot answer it witha 
sincere conscience, “Lord, thou that knowest all things, 
thou knowest that I principally design to live to thee, and 
that I reckon my life, and my being, a vain and a lost 
thing, otherwise than as it is sacred unto thee: I continu- 
ally testify against myself; I should think it living in 
vain, to please myself, and to serve an interest of mine 
own, when I have not a moment to command, but depend 
upon the pleasure of another for every moment’s sustenta- 
tion in the being that I have.” Who can answer it to 
himself, to live that sacrilegious and ungodly life ? that is, | 
not to live devoted to him by whom we live ? ‘ 

8. We may again learn, hence, what reason there is why 
we should love-God more than ourselves: you cannot but 
know, this is a thing most strictly charged upon us, and 
wherein we are upon no terms to be dispensed with ; 
namely, that we are to love him above all. We owe un- 
speakably more to him than we can do to ourselves. We 
do not owe to ourselves that. we are any thing. ‘He 
made.us, and not we ourselves.” If there be any thing of 
real goodness in the being that we have, there is infinitely 
morein the Author of that being; and if goodness, as such, 
be the. object of love, the greatest goodness must be the 
object of the greatest Jove, and the highest goodness, of the 
highest love. And therefore do not think that we are 
hardly imposed upon, when the law of our creation doth 
require and claim this from us, that we love God more 
than ourselves. And therefore,when our Lord Jesus 
Christ takes upon him the great business of our redemp- 
tion, and reconciliation unto God, (which it was impossi- 
ble for him ever to have effected, if he had not been God 
as well as.mgn, upon the account of the Deity that was 
united in the same person with his humanity,) he: claims 
so much for himself from us; that is, he doth tell us, that 
if any man do love father, or mother, or wife, or child, or 
his own life, more than him, he:cannot be his disciple. 
We-are to consider that there is Deity in his person, the 
fulness of the Godhead ; and so that he is, as such, the 
supreme Object of our love, to wit, the Deity, which is 
in him common to the Father and Spirit, must be the 
supreme Object of our love. Itis asif he should have 
said, ‘I.come, in kindness, to redeem and save you as 
lost creatures: you are not to think, in doing so, I have 
laid aside my: Deity; for then I could not. have been a 
Redeemer and.a Saviour to you: and therefore, having 


that Godhead united with my humanity, in my own person 
I require this of you, that is, that you love me more than 
your very being: and you cannot be my disciples upon 
any other terms,” He was Creator, in conjunction with 
the Wather, and the Spirit; for “by him were all things 
made, visible and invisible; and without him, nothing 
was made that was made.” And therefore, we are not to 
think it a hard or an unreasonable imposition upon us, 
that we are lo love God, and to love Christ, more than 
ourselves ; more than this natural life or being of ours, so 
as that all must be a sacrifice to his pleasure, if he once 
say the word, or signify his will to that purpose. 

And that is the way, having lost ourselves, to find our- 
selves again, by loving him above ourselves. “If any man 
loves his life,” (that is supremely,) “he shall lose it; but 
if he will lose his life for my sake, he shall find it.” We 
find life, and all, in God through Christ, when we are 
lovers so.as to make him the supreme Object of our love, 
as in that John xii. 25. No man can really be a loser by 
so abandoning himself, as to place that love which he un- 
justly placed upon himself before, (that is, his supreme 
love,) now upon God, and upon Christ. No man can be 
a loser, but he finds himself again in this case. He had 
lost himself before; but now he is restored to himself and. 
to his God both at‘onee. Then, 

9. We may further learn, hence, howreasonable a thing 
it is, that man should be under government. Is he a crea- 
ture? then he ought to be a governed thing. The most 
reasonable thing in all the world it is, that he tliat hath 
given us being, should give us law. Hath he been the 
Author of being to us? and shall he not rule his own 
creature? shallthat be allowed to have a will against his 
will? To have been raised up out of the dust, but the 
other day, out of nothmg, and now to dispute whose will 
shall be superior, mine or bis that-made me, what an in- 
solency is it! We may again learn, : 

10. How foolish a thing is self-designing, when men lay 
their designs apart from God; forming their projects, as 
the apostle James speaks, chap. iv. 15, 16. ‘I will go to 
such a city, and buy and sell and get gain. And I will 
reside there for such a time.” This all proceeds from our 
forgetting that we are creatures, made things. God hath 
made us; so that our breath is in his hands. How great 
an absurdity is it, as well as an injury, that I should talk 
|of forming projects, and laying designs, when I am but a 
made thing, and there is an arbitrary hand underneath me, 
which sustains-me; but that may let me drop and sink, in 
the next moment, if it be withdrawn. We ought to say, 
“If God will, we will do so and so?” If your being de- 
pend upon his will, certainly your actions and affairs de- 
pend upon bis will too: But for men to design so and so, 
without consulling God, or referring themselves to God, is 
to take upon them asif they were not creatures. And, 

11. We may hence learn, further, (as that which is fun- 
damental to all the rest,) how indispensable an obligation 
there lies upon us to preserve a continual, awful remem- 
brance of God upon our-minds and hearts, from time to 
time, all the day long. ‘‘Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” Ipray,, let us but use our own un- 
derstanding in considering this. When it is said, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” (Eccles. xii. 
1.) is the meaning of it, that we are only when we are 
young toremember him, and forget him all our days after- 
wards? No, the meaning is, that those days of our youth 
are not to be exempted, we are not at liberty to forget him 
even then, but that he claims an early and first interest. in 
‘our time and thoughts, and in the truth and vigour of our 
‘spirits, and that we are to begin then, when we are young, 
as we are to continue all our days afterwards. And how 
is he to be remembered? Why under the very notion of 
Creator: that suggests to us the very reason why we are 
to remember him; because he is our Creator, and our 
breath is continually in hishands. What! do wethinka 
‘man can subsist without God, any better when he is grown 
up, or when he is grown old, than he could when he was 
young ? No, the reason upon which the obligation rests, is 
still the same upon us all our days; that, therefore, it isa 
most monstrous thing, to consider how men come to dis- 
pense with themselves in this fundamental duty, that virtu- 
ally comprehends all the-rest. Allis lost and gone, if we 
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do not so much as remember God. How can we dispense 
with ourselves to rise up in the morning, without a serious 
thought of God, and run after our common affairs all the 
day long, and still forget him? And. lie down atnight (it 
may be) without any serious remembrances of him? and 
yet lie down with the apprehension that we are innocent 
in all this ; we have passed over this day well if we have 
succeeded in our business, if there hath been no disaster 
that hath befallen us, all hath been well; though there hath 
been no serious thought of God, no minding of God at 
all; that is to live in a downright rebellion against God, 
through a whole day; and also from day to day, through 
a whole life’s time hitherto; for it must be entire and uni- 
versal rebellion, inasmuch as all duty towards him depends 
upon remembering him; we can do nothing besides if we 
donotdo that. Therefore, is that given us as the character 
and diagnostic of wicked men, of men that are designed 
for hell, and allotted to hell for their final and eternal in- 
heritance and residence. ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the people that forget God,” Psalm ix. 17. 
And they, accordingly, are characterized as such, who 
more peculiarly belong to God, and as those whom he owns 
for his own and counts his jewels; “In the day that I 
make up my jewels, saith God, they shall be mine.” Who? 
why ‘They that feared the Lord, and thought upon his 
name,” Mal. iii- 16, 17. ‘‘ And the desire of our soul isto 
thy name, and to the remembrance of thee.” This is the 
profession of his holy ones, Isa. xxvi. 8. And-again, we 
may add, ; 

12. Since God made man, you see how easy it is for him 
to prevent all the evil designs of ill men, if he see good; 
for they are all his creatures; and hath he made'a creature 
that he cannot govern? If then we see wicked men, at 
any time, bring their wicked devices to pass, it is not be- 
cause God cannot rule them; but because he hath deeper 
designs that they understand not, anil we understand not. 
And therefore, their insolency, and geod men’s despon- 
dency, upon that account, are equally unreasonable. They 
triumph ; and good men are dejected; their hearts sink, 
and they hang down their heads; and why ? because 
wicked men prevail, and prosper in their way, many times, 
ese together; and, it may be, in many parts of the world. 

ut, 

(1.) Their confidence, on the one hand, is so unreason- 
able as to be even ridiculous. ‘‘ He that sitteth in the hea- 
vens laughs, the Most High hath them in derision.” ‘“ A 
company of bubbles of being, that I can let drop into no- 
thing in a moment, if I please; and yet they please them- 
selves in the hopes and imaginations of succeeding in such 
and such designs as they have laid.” ‘“ He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh” at them. He knows how soon 
he can let such bubbles drop into nothing; and he sees 
that their day is coming. And, : 

(2.) Good men’s despondency is, upon this account, 
equally unreasonable. ‘ Hast thou not known, hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of his understanding,” Isa. x]. 28. 
Thou dost not know the counsels of God, what that all- 
comprehending mind and understanding of his doth design, 
in letting creatures awhile run such a course. But we are 
to be assured, he hath his own creatures in his own hand 
and power, both men and devils, and can govern them as 
he pleaseth. He hath a hook in their nostrils, that they 
themselves are unapprehensible of. He knows their com- 
ing in, and their going out, (as he said of that proud Assy- 
rian,) and eyen all the rage which they have against him. 
But, I say, he hath a hook in their nostrils, and can turn 
them as he pleaseth, and when he will. We shall have 
done a great thing towards the whole business of our reli- 
gion if we can but get this truth impressed upon, and deeply, 
wrought into, our souls; So God made man ; if we will but 
learn to look upon ourselves as made things, and look 
upon all men as made things, continually in the hands, and 
at the command, of their great Creator. 


* Preached January 20th, 1694. 
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LECTURE XIxX-* 
Gen. i. 27. 


So God created man in his own image. 


We have treated of the first thing, to wit, this creation 
itself. So God made, or created man. And now, 

II. We come to speak of the norma or pattern of this 
work of his; or the estate wherein man was created ; in 
his own image, which is mentioned with a reduplication ; 
“in the image of God created he him;” and this we shall 
speak to briefly, by way of explication and application. 

1. In the explication, our great business must be, to in- 
quire, and show, wherein stood this image of God, where- 
in man was created. 'Theirs was a strange and absurd 
dream, (that of the anthropomorphites,) that is, they who 
did ascribe to God a corporeal shape, and supposed man 
to be made like to God in that respect. We know, indeed, 
that in traet of time, our Lord Jesus Christ did assume a 
human body; but that gives no pretence at all to this im- 
agination ; for therein he was made like unto us, man being 
the pre-existent pattern, and not we like to him, man being 
made long before. And to ascribe to Deity itself a corpo- 
real shape, must needs speak very mean and base thoughts 
of God, founded in gross ignorance, and rising up into a 
mental blasphemy ; and, indeed, very vile thoughts even 
of ourselves, as if we were but to imitate God in some- 
what corporeal. 

Some of the more refined pagans have disclaimed, and 
declaimed against such gross thoughts of God, warning us 
to take heed of ascribing any thing corporeal to him; as 
one, inquiring how we are to conceive of God, according 
to the doctrine of Plato, (Imean Maximus Tyrius,) he tells 
us, ‘we must be very shy, and it ought to be most remote 
from us, toascribe any thing at all corporeal to him, neither 
shape, nor colour, nor magnitude, nor any kind of figure 
whatsoever; but somewhat of that high excelleney as 
néither to be seen with eyes, nor felt with hands, nor ex- 
pressed by any words.” In some such things we are to 
understand the excellency of the Divine Nature and Being 
to consist. And accordingly, the apostle, discoursing to 
those Athenian philosophers, (Acts xvii.) supposeth them 
very capable of understanding so much as this ; he quotes 
one of their own poets for it, that ‘“we are God’s off 
spring.” ‘ And forasmuch,” saith he, ‘as we are the off- 
spring of God, we cannot conceive the Godhead to be like 
any corporeal thing of never so great excellency ;” as 
silver or gold, of which some corporeal shape or resem- 
blance may be made, or stands never so-curiously graven 
by the art or device of man: we must understand our 
resemblance to him, as we are his offspring, to lie in 
some higher, more noble, and more excellent thing, of 
which there can be no figure; as, whocan tell how to give 
the figure or image of a thought, or the mind or thinking 
power? This image, therefore, must principally lie in 
some mental thing, and is to be on)y mentally understood : 
that is, it must have its seat and subject in the soul and 
spirit of man itself: and so we must know this image of 

od in man, wherein’ he was made, to be two-fold; natu- 
ral and moral. m2 

(1.) Natural, standing in such things as wherein the very 
nature and essence of man’s soul and spirit doth consist 
and lie. As, 

[1.] In:spirituality : the soul of man is a spirit, as God 
himself is a Spirit. He, the paternal Spirit, (as a heathen 
very aptly speaks,) the fatherly Mind; and agreeably to 
that, we are his offspring, he being the Father of spirits. 

(2.] And in life; essential life. We have bodies that 
live a borrowed life. Our spirits are, themselves, living 
things in their own nature and essence; so that life is in- 
separable from them, as it is not inseparable from our 
bodies; for our bodies can die; but our souls cannot. If it 
be, it lives: being and life are the self-same thing. . As the 
blessed God is so frequently spoken of in Scripture, “ the 
living God,” the original well-Spring of life ; so making a 
creature like himself, and in his own image, he makes him 
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to be such as to whom_life shouid be essential, though it 
be dependent upon him, (as all being must be,) yet life 
being made so much of the essence of man’s soul that it 
can never be severed from Jit, therein its life is like the di- 
vine life; that is, it is am immortal life. It is true, “he 
only hath immortality ;” that is, he only hath an original, 
independent immortality. But the souls of men, and. all 
created spirits, havea dependent immortality, together with 
their dependent being, and not separable from it. And, 

[3.] In the power of understanding; therein doth the 
soul of man bear the image of God naturally, as it is an 
intelligent thing, a thing that hath a power to understand 
and know the impress of God is upon the spirit of man 
in this. ‘‘He that teacheth men knowledge, shall not he 
know ?” Psalm xciv. 10. And he that declareth unto man 
his thoughts, (as having given him the thinking and the 
knowing power,) are we not to suppose, he should know 
his own work? And, _ “ 

[4.] In liberty, or the power of willing this or that; of 
acting or suspending its own acts, and of acting this way 
or-that, accordingly as it shall choose: a dominion it hath 
_ over its own act, a self-determining power, or self do- 
minion ; but subordinate to the divine dominion; for he 
never made a creature that he was not to govern. These 
are things that I now mention, but which being included 
in the nature and essence of man, when I gave you an 
a of this creature man, which God is said to have 
made. ; 

I shall only add two things more generally concerning 
this natural image of God in man. 

First, Thatit is permanent and lasts always, as long as 


man lasts, as it cannot but do, it being essential to him, or 


his very nature ; for his very nature did resemble the di- 
vine, “the image and glory of God,” as he is called, 1 
Cor. xi. 7. It must, therefore, be permanent, and can ne- 
ver be severed from man; this is an image that could not 
be lost. Man could not lose this image ; his soul must be a 
spirit still; a living thing still ; and an understanding thing 
still; a spontaneous, free thing still, subject only to the di- 
vine government. And therefore, considering man, even 
in his estate of apostacy, we find this image of God still 
remaining, as the perpetual reason of that law of preserv- 
ing the life of man in this body, as in the 9th Gen. 6. 
“Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed; for in the image of God made he man.” If the 
reason of the law were lost, the law were lost, and would 
cease; but plain it is, the law was made with reference to 
man, already fallen : fallen man, apostate man, still bears, 
in that respect, the image of God; therefore, he will not 
have his life to be touched. He is a God-like creature, 


and he that strikes at the life of man, strikes at the image. 


of God! A very awful thought, to consider that man, 
even as he is man, while he was in innocency, or in apos- 
tacy, is still the image of God, and therefore must be in- 
- violable, not to be touched beyond his rules; who reserves 
to himself still the dominion over lives, as being the God 
of our lives, so as to kill or to make alive, either immedi- 
ately, or mediately, by his own authority in men, but 
not otherwise. And, a es 

Secondly, There is this to be said in general, too, con- 
cerning the natural image of God in man; as it is perma- 
nenf, so it is fundamental unto the other image, and the 
contraries thereunto; that is, if man had not the natural 
image of God upon him, he were never capable of having 
a moral image, could never be a holy creature, nor unho- 
ly, if he were not naturally such a creature. And he could 
neyer be happy or miserable, if he were not such a crea- 
ture: that is, ff he had nota soul that were a spirit, and 
that were a living thing, and that were intelligent, and 
that were capable of acting voluntarily and by choice. 
And therefore, this image must still be presupposed unto 
the other. ‘ ; : 

_(2.) Which other we now goon to speak of, that is, the 
moral image of God in man, founded on the former. And 
so man doth bear, and did originally bear, the image of 
God, in the moral sense, in these two respects—first, in 
purity—secondly, in felicity. He did at first resemble God 
as a holy and asa happy being. In reference to both these, 
the natural image of God was fundamental to the moral; 
this was the very foundation in him of all duty and of all 
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felicity ; and of the contraries thereunto, that is, of sins 
and of misery ; as contraries must always have the same 
subject in which they take place, successively, or in a re- 
miss degree. 

[1.] This image of God in man, which we call moral, 
superadded to his natural image, stood in this, to wit, in 
the sanctity and holiness of this creature in his original 
state; the rectitude-of his natural powers and faculties 
with reference to his rule and end. But this is to be un- 
derstood with caution. We are to take heed of asserting 
either too much, or too little, concerning the holiness of 
man’s original state. We must take heed of asserting too 
much concerning it, to wit, so much as would not consist 
with the possibility of his falling ; or too little, to wit, what 
would not consist with the possibility of his standing. But, 
in general, this sanctity or holiness wherewith man was 
made, and wherein he did originally resemble God, it 
stood in these two things: 

_ First, In innocency; that is, that he was made perfectly 
innocent, and it was impossible that it should not be so; 
for it could not consist with the holiness, and the other 

erfections of the Divine Being, to make him-a sinner. 

e could not come out of the hand of God at first, an im- 
pure and unholy thing. Wherein stood the image of 
God, but in that he was originally holy, as God is holy? 
to wit, in some similitude-to the holiness of God: he was 
created in this, as part of the image of him that created 
him, as that Col. iil. 10. and Ephes. iv. 24. do plainly im- 
ply: for the image of God restored and renewed must be 
the image that was lost. It could not be a specifically dif- 
ferent thing: therefore, when the soul is renewed after this 
image, it is plain, that he was created in it; that is, was 
created an innocent and sinless creature: not barely in 
the negative sense; for so is a stone or a brute innocent. 
I say, notin that sense only; but as being free from all 
taint and impurity, when he was a capable subject of be- 
ing both pure and impure; which a stone or other unintel- 
ligent creature was not. And then, 

Secondly, This holiness, wherein man was created, as it 
did include innocency, freedom from any taint of sin ; so it 
did include a possibility of continuing so; that is, that there 
was no depraved inclination in his nature, as it was made 
or created by God, to determine him unto sin; unto any 
sinful thought, or to any sinful act. It is true, he was not 
made impeccable, or with an impossibility of sinning, yet 
he was made with a possibility of not sinning; that is, 
with an intrinsical possibility thereof; for we must distin- 
guish here, between possibility and futurity. It is true, 
that his fall wasfuture; but his standing, for all that, was 
possible; we mean only by it, a simple possibility, not 
compounded with any'consideration of God’s foreknow- 
ledge, It is true, God did foreknow what would become of 
man; but that did not infer a necessity upon his nature ; 
that could have no influence to make him fall; that is, that 
God foresaw, that being left to himself he would fall; but 
he saw at the same time, that though he would fall, yet 
that he had done that for him by which it was possible for 
him to have stood, if he had followed the law of his own 
nature. And therefore, though we call this image moral, 
in contradistinction to natural, yet we are not to think that 
it was in no sense natural: for it was con-natural, It was 
not natural, as that signifies essential ; for then it could not 
have been lost; but as it signifies somewhat agreeable to 
the nature of man: and nothing could be more agreeable 
to his nature, than to have continued still an obedient crea- 
ture to God, and consequently happy in him; so that it 
was not at all to be ascribed to man’s nature that he fell; 
for that were to resolve the cause of his fall into the Au- 
thor of his nature; and so, to cast all upon God at length ; 
whereas, man’s destruction is only of himself, he is the 
fountain of whatsoever is evil, and God the only fountain 
of all good. 

But then, we are to consider the holiness wherewith 
man was created, more particularly. And so, it stood in 
the confirmation, or the conforming of the faculties of his 
soul unto the rule and order wherein God did at first set 
them; thatis, as for the mind and understanding, it did 
agree with the divine mind; and for his will, it did agree 
with the divine will; and so, the faculties of the human 
soul, those two great leading faculties, the mind and the 
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will, did each of them bear the stamp and impress of God | cepts; “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


upon them. 
of under that two-fold notion in Scripture, and by one and 
the same penman of the Holy Scripture, the evangelist 
John, in his Ist epistle, that ‘God is light,” and that 
‘*God is love;” the one in the Ist chap. verse 5, and the 
other in the 4th chap. the 8th and 16th-verses. Such a 
creature was man in his mind, and in his will, conformed 
to the Divine mind and will. 

i. “God is light,” saith the apostle, “and with him is 
no darkness at all; and he that walks in darkness, and 
saith, he hath fellowship with God, lies;” there can be no 
fellowship between light and darkness. We are not to un- 
derstand light there to mean merely speculative know- 
ledge; but we are to understand it as signifying practical 
principles, lodged in the mind, and which are most con- 
natural to holiness in the will and heart. They are the 
ideas contained in the one, which are exemplified in the 
other. So, “God is light,” essential light itself; and so 


was the spirit of man, “the inspiration of the Almighty , 


having given it understanding :” that is, that it was, 

(i) A knowing thing; not only had a power to know, 

but did actually know all that concerned him to know, or 
that it was his duty to know. And as such, this part of 
the divine image is referred to morality; for there are 
some things which it is our duly to know, and to be igno- 
rant of them isasin. But we are not to suppose man to 
be destitute of any knowledge, that he ought to have had, 
in the state of his primitive innocency; though it must be 
far from us to think that he had universal knowledge, that 
he knew all things; for that would still be proper to God 
as an incommunicable attribute of the Divine nature. And 
therefore, his knowledge must have been.a growing thing 
in that state wherein he was made. But he did know all 
that did belong to him to know, for the state wherein he 
was. And so are we to conceive of that knowledge, as 
the moral additament to the faeulty or power of knowing, 
which is natural. And then, 
_ ii.) Besides his actual knowledge we must understand, 
im his mind, a docility, or an aptitude to learn, or know 
more ; and still more, according as the Creator should 
vouchsafe to reveal more to him, or as he should give him 
opportunity (as he had given hima natural ability) to rea- 
son himself from the knowledge of some things into the 
knowledge of more. Z 

ii. For his will, that must have been the seat, too, of the 
holiness wherein the image of God stood, and wherein he 
did resemble God; and there is the seat of God’s law im- 
pressed; for we must know, that man was made at first 
with the law of God written in his heart. Besides the po- 
sitive precept which he transgressed, there was the whole 
frame of that whole law in him, which was to be the per- 
manent rule of his practice and obedience; for the apostle 
speaking of man in his fallen state, (Rom. ii. 15.) tells us, 
“that even pagans themselves,” (where there are the great- 
est ruins of the human nature to be seen,) “even they 
have the law written on their hearts.” And if it beso with 
fallen man, what an entire impression must there have 
been of the divine law upon the mind of man yet in his 
integrity. A law written in his heart, of which some pa- 
gans speak, calling it the non scripta, sed nata lex, not a 
law written, (that is, in any external scripture,) but an en- 
graven Jaw, an innate law, that was impressed on man on 
his creation, or that he was made with. 

And so, as this law which is, in itself, of universal and 
everlasting obligation, is all summed up in love, which is 
the fulfilling of the law; why, therein we must understand 
this creature to have at first resembled God; that is, as God 
is said to be “light,” so he was in respect of his mind; and 
as God is said to be “love,” so he was in respect of his will 
or heart: a creature madé up of love, which sums up al! 
duty; for “Jove is the fulfilling of the law.” And there- 
fore, when men are renewed and brought back to God, 
and his image restored in them, they are created after God 
in this respect, so as to be capable of dwelling in dove, as 
in a proper element and region con-natural to them. This 
was the great principle that did conform men to both parts 
of the law; that part which was to respect God himself, 
and that part which was to respect men towards oneé ano- 
ther; for these were the two great natural and moral pre- 


And therefore, whereas. we find God spoken | heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might; and 


thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” O! what an ex- _ 
cellent state was this! when the impression of this law, 
whereof this was the summary, was entire and perfect; 
not the least inclination to violate it in any part, or in any 
point, either towards God, or towards a fellow creature. 
And we may yet further, and more distinctly, consider 
this rectitude of the faculties of man’s soul to sand in this 
—first, that the superior faculties of his mind and will, 
were more directly and exactly conformed to the divine 
mind and will—and secondly, thatthe inferior faculties 
were subject tothe superior; this being the law of man’s 
nature at first; that is, that though he had inferior facul- 
ties, as well as superior, suitable to his eompounded na- 
ture, (being made upof an inward man and of an outward 
man, or of an intellectual and of a sensitive nature,) yet, 
these inferior faculties belonging to the sensitive nature, 


‘they were made so as to be obedient and subject to the 


superior; that is, to an enlightened mind, and to a holy 
will; so as to have no appetitions that were irregular or 
disorderly, of an inferior kind, or belonging to the sphere 
of sense, but what reason, governing the will, could pre- 
scribe to: no violent passions or appetitions in one kind 
or other, so-as to love, or desire, or fear, or hope, or joy, 
or sorrow, or be angry inordinately, but according as a 
right mind should dictate, and as a right mind should 
command. And then, ; 

[2.] As this moral-image, superadded to the natural, 
and founded thereon, stood in holiness, (which we have 
thus far explained,) so it stood in happiness too, in sancti- 
ty and felicity ; that is, as God is the blessed God for ever, 
so did this creature imitate him in his blessedness; bear 
the image of that-upon him too. We must understand 


that he had a present inchoate blessedness; a present 


blessedness begun in a satisfaction to all his:facaliies, in 
having what was proportionable and accommodate to all 


| the powers of his nature. > 


First, As to his superior faculties: herein stood the bles- 
sedness of this creature, that he had a mind capable of 
knowing God, and a will capable of enjoying him; and 
which did know God, and which did actually enjoy him: 
and it could not but be so; for here was no culpable dark- 
ness or cloud upon this mind; there was no corrupt or 
depraved inclination in this will: and God was pleased to 
exhibit himself, and manifest himself, to make himself 
known, and to offer himself to be his portion and God, 
according to the tenor of that covenant, that law of works, 
and that law of his creation, under which he was made. 
Therefore; there was nothing to hinder his present happi- 
ness: there was no aversion from God, no disinclination 
to him; but, a: steady propension towards him. There 
was no guilt upon him, to make him. afraid of approach- 
ing God; as it was with him soon afier he fell, when he 
ran and hid himself. Vain creature ! thinking there would 
be some darkness wherein he could hide himself from the 
Divine Majesty. But while he remained yet in his integ- 
rity, as there was no faulty darkness in his mind, so there 
was no depraved inclination in his will: but knowing God 
to be the best and highest good, most absolutely perfect, 
all-comprehending and every way suitable to him, his will 
could not but be propense towards him accordingly, so 
as then it must have been his sense in perfection, (though 
not unalterably,) which comes to be the sense again of the 
renewed soul: “Whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
whom.can I desire on earth besides thee?’ When he had 
the beauties of-a hew-made creation all in view, a heaven 
that was then new, and an earth that was then new; yet 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee, and what-is ther 
upon earth that I desire besides thee ?” ; 

As to his inferior faculties, there was what was most 
grateful to them too. Man was created in a paradise, full 
of pleasantness, and of pleasant good things, which it was 
then lawfnl for him to enjoy without restraint, except that 
one forbidden tree. And he not only had the perception 
of all, all gra'eful, sensible good, but an interest in, anda 
power over, all. And you see, that God esia'es him in-a 
dominion, sets him over all the works of his hands,.in this 
inferior, lower world, and doth so immediately upon his 
having created him. ‘God blessed them, and said unto 
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them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” . - 

‘What a glorious prince was man then! and into how 
great a principality did God put him as soon as he made 
him! Whatsoever was most suitable, and most delectable, 
for his enjoyment, in that kind of inferior and sensible 
good, was all put into his power; so as what innocent, 
well-tempered nature would choose, as most grateful to it, 
that he might choose, one thing excepted; which very ex- 
ception, (as all exceptions do jirmare regulas) was but a 
confirmation of his dominion over all the rest; and did 
but more fully speak his right and title to enjoy what he 
would beside. All this as to his inchoate happiness. But, 

Secondly, Besides this, we must understand him to have 
had a title to continuing, and increasing, and, at length, 
perfect felicity. Weare not to suppose him made in that 
state, which, if it had stood, should have been eternal, 
without change or alteration. But most- rational it was, 
that God having newly created an intelligent creature, 
should create him in a state of probation, upon which was 
to follow a state of retribution; as it is most natural, that 
duty go before felicity; that there must be obedience be- 
fore recompense. His full and final recompense was yet 
to come, 

And the reason of the thing plainly speaks it. "We can- 
not suppose, that God made man in a better condition 
than he made the angels; (a superior sort of creatures;) 
but it is plain, that he created them in a state of probation ; 
otherwise it had been impossible that some of them should 
have fallen, and left their first station, forsaken it, and 
thereupon, to be “bound in chains of darkness, and re- 
served for the judgment of the great day.” And it is 
plain, further, upon this account too; as to this earth, sup- 
posing man to have stood, (though God foresaw that he 
would not, that he would fall,) yet we must suppose his 
constitution to be such, as.agree with the supposition of 
his standing too. It had been altogether impossible that, 
in the succession of many ages, this world would have 
contained all the men, if they had been innocent; and so, 
consequently, allimmortal. But we must necessarily sup- 
pose, though not death, (for that was only introduced by 
sin,) yet some such kind of translation unto higher and 
more glorious regions; as from perfect, arbitrary good 
pleasure, Enoch and Elijah found at the hand of God. 

And so, besides the actual felicity he had, there was a 
title to future felicity, supposing he had stood.. For when 
the divine constitution runs in this tenor, “Cursed is he 
that continueth not in all things that are written in the book 
of the law to do them,” do but consider what the-reverse 
of that must be: “Blessed is he that continueth in all 
things written in the book of the law to dothem.” If not 
continuing in all things written in God’s law, to do them, 
must infer a curse, then to have continued must infer a 
blessing: and as that curse-did put him into a worse 
estate, that blessing must have put him into a better estate; 
otherwise, it had not been a state of retribution suitable to 
a foregoing state of probation. / 

Thus far, you have now the explication of this state, 
wherein God is said at first to have made man; that is, 
made him in his own image, the image that was natural 
and essential to man; and that image that was mortal and 
superadded. And can we look upon this asa useless doc- 
trine? Of what importance is it to us to look back, and 
consider the original of this creature! what it was; and 
what itis! What man was in that perfect rectitude, of 
which we have had some account; and what he is in that 
forlorn and abject state into which he is now sunk and 
fallen. It is this that must make redeeming mercy, and our 
recovery by a Mediator, grateful. It was a noble expression 
of a heathen; Nemo improbe conatur-unde descenderat as- 
cendeve; (speaking to this very case, the depraved con- 
dition of man as he now generally is, and what his state 
before was, of which they had hallucinations, though not 
distinct conceptions;) no man, blamably endeavours to as- 
cend from whence he did-descend. Capax est noster animus 
dei, atque co ferlur, nisi vitia deprimant: we have minds 
capable of God; and towards him they would be carried if 
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vice did not depress and sink them. But nobody doth un- 
warrantably aim to ascend thither, whence he did descend; 
if he did descend, sink from so excellent a state, there 
must be some aim upwards, some aspiring to get up to 
that state again, or to somewhat agreeable thereto, by which 
the natural appetite in man to blessedness and felicity 
should be excited and stirred and put into action, and kept 
im action, even by the very law of his own nature. 





LECTURE XX.* 


Tue more distinet Use and application of this subject, 
and such as may most aptly and properly be made, we 
shall now proceed to. And it will afford us a very various 
and a very copious use, if we seriously apply our minds 
to consider it. God created man in his own image. Why 
there are, 

1. Sundry inferences of truth that we may collect and 
deduce. As, that man was, at first, a creature of great ex- 
cellency, (whatsoever he is now become,) a noble and a 
glorious creature; the image of God being entire could not, 
sure, but be a very glorious thing. As it is blurred and 
defaced in a great measure, yet in respect of that remain- 
der, or that mere ground of it, man is now said to be “the 
image and glory of God,” 1 Cor. xi. 7. The image and 
glory of God, he is still, notwithstanding he hath diminish- 
ed and disguised himself, as an intelligent being, a living 
thing: he hath a soul that is essentially life, or to which 
life is essential; that cannot cease to live; that hath a 
self-determining power belonging to its nature; that acts 
not under the laws of a fatal necessity, but according to 
reason and liberty, in the common affairs and actions of life. 

Take man as he was at first, when those powers that 
belonged to his nature were unvitiated and pure, what a 
glorious creature was this creature! Dei-formed, made 
after the likeness of God. The world replenished with 
such creatures, what a delectable habitation had it been! 
to have so many God-like creatures inhabiting this world 
of ours, all representing God to one another, so many vi- 
sible representations of divine knowledge, and divine light, 
and divine love, and divine purity! O! what an excellent 
creature was man in his original state! : 

(2.) We may further be informed, hence, of the more 
peculiar excellency of our souls; for we must consider 
them as the primary seat of the Divine image; “‘ So God 
made man after his own image.” Wherein stood that? 
Where lay this image, or where was it seated? What! in 
our bodily frame and structure ? (as the anthropomorphites 
did formerly dream.) Was it a piece of clay that was 
made so like God in us? And therefore, if man-be to be 
looked upon as an excellent sort of creature, we must un- 
derstand wherein his true value lies, and whereupon men 
are to value themselves. 

A great many are apt to value themselves because they 
have laden themselves with a great deal of thick clay; 
because they have a sort of propriety in much of this earth. 
Some highly value themselves upon an airy title; “Iam 
such and such a dignified thing, among those with whom 
I dwell.” Some are more vain to value themselves upon 
gay apparel, or because they have so and so trimmed and 
adorned those carcasses: but it is in respect of our mind 
and spirit, that we are the offspring of God, and bear the 
image of God; and if ever we have any thing truly valu- 
able or excellent about us, there it must lie; a mind and 
spirit must be the seat and subject of it. Again, 

(3.) We may learn, hence, that there is much of God to 
be understood by ourselves; for we were made after God’s 
own image; and we may discern much of another thing 
by that which is really like it. Indeed, to direct the in- 
tention of our minds immediately towards God, is that 
which we are not so well capable of in this present state. 
The intuition of his glory our weak minds cannot admit 
of; “No man can see my face and live,” saith God to 
Moses. But we can see our own faces; that is, the face 
of our own souls; we can take a view of them, and consi- 
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der what naturally, and in themselves, they are; that is, 
according to what there remains of true primitive nature 
in us; and so may discern and understand much of God, 
as his glory is reflected on ourselves. 

Though we know not howto face the sun when it shines 
in its strength and glory, yet we can sustain it to behold 
its image in the water, and look upon it there. So we 
cannot bear it, to behold the immediate radiations of di- 
vine glory directly shining forth, but reflected ; and as it 
hath produced its image in ourselves, so we may be capa- 
ble of beholding it. And by what we seé in ourselves, 
when we understand that we are made after God’s image, 
that there is a thing called mind in ourselves, then God 
must be a mind; there is a spirit in man, and we are his 
offspring; then he, sure, must be a Spirit too; but an in- 
finite, purer, and more perfect Spirit. If we find such a 
thing as love in our own natures, we may be sure that it is 
infinitely higher, and greater, and larger, and more perfect, 
every way, in God. But again, 

(4.) We may further learn, hence, that upon the account 
of our being made after God’s image, we have much the 
less reason to hesitate at the receiving of that most mys- 
terious doctrine of the trinity in the Godhead; for if we 
seriously consider, we may discern the image and impress 
thereof in ourselves; and we find that we are made after 
God’s image. There is none that doth so seriously con- 
template himself, his own soul, but he may and must dis- 
cern and acknowledge a trinity there; those primary prin- 
ciples which, considered in their conjunction, do carry a 
most manifest and express representation of God in this 
respect; to wit, active power, intellect, and love, those 
three great primalities in God, his word (who best knows 
his own nature) doth, upon all occasions, repeatedly ex- 
press and inculcate to us. And the very like hereof we 
find in ourselves, considering these things in ourselves; 
not severed, but conjunct; that is, a power to act, and to 
act according to understanding; and so act towards things 
that we love, and towards which there is a propension 
from a suitableness in ourselves to the things that we act 
towards. 

Any one that will make himself his own study, must dis- 
cern and acknowledge such things in himself as do make a 
real trinity ; one and the same soul having active power be- 
longing toit, understanding belonging to it, and love belong- 
ing to it, which, though all meet and unite in one and the 
same soul, are yet diverse and distinct from one another: for 
my power is not my understanding, and my understanding 
is not love; but all these do meet together in one and the 
samesoul. Sothat considering man made after the image of 
God, the doctrine of the Trinity claims to be received with 
so much the more facility and agreeableness; we finding, 
so manifestly, the impress thereof upon our own souls. 
And so we may upon many things in the created universe 
besides; yea, and we may find running through all things, 
but most manifestly and discernibly in ourselves, concern- 
ing whom it is most eminently said, that “‘ we were made 
after God’s image.” Again, 

(5.) We may further learn hence, that since man was 
made after the image of God, (so excellent and noble a 
creature as this image impressed upon him must speak 
him and make him,) then sure, God did, in making this 
creature, design him for higher and greater things than 
can be compassed within this temporary state. He never 
did design, in making such a creature as man, to confine 
him to-time and to this lower world. For as he isa crea- 
ture made after the image of God, he is made with capaci- 
ties of far higher and greater things than this world can 
contain, or than time can measure. 

If we look upon the present inhabitants of this world, so 


many minds and spirits inhabiting flesh, and cast about: 


our eyes this way and that way, how thick is this same 
material world! how thick is it set with minds, with spi- 
rits, as so many diamonds sparkling in mud! Anyone 
would say, “This is not their proper place; here are so 
many diamonds scattered here and there in dirt; surely 
they are not always to be there! Spiritual and immortal 
minds inhabiting flesh, and only casting their present rays 
upon low and sensible things; surely it will not always 
be thus.” Did God make such creatures, did he make 
man, after his own likeness, for so mean and so low ends 
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and purposes, as they are every where intent upon in this 
their present state? Did he make man after his own 
image, only to support and animate a little portion of 
breathing clay? Did he make him only to take this flesh 


‘to keep it awhile from turning into a putrid, stinking car- 


cass. Was this all that a spiritual, immortal mind was 
made for ? RN Kee BS 

Men should understand, by reflecting upon their original 
state, what the capacity of their nature was; and that they 
must be made for some other state, and for higher and 
greater things, than they commonly apply themselves to 
mind while they are here. You have so many minds 
dwelling in flesh; and many, but for a very little while. 
But suppose it, as long as men do more ordinarily live 
upon earth, why to have a mind, a spirit, created and put 
into flesh to inhabit that, suppose twenty, or thirty, or 
forty, or fifty, or sixty years, or to the utmost pitch that 
the lives of men do commonly reach to; and then that 
creature disappears and is gone. That flesh which that 
mind inhabiteth, turns to dust; the soul is fled and gone; 
here is no more appearance of this creature, this particular 
creature, upon this particular stage: what are we to con- 
clude upon this, then? but that sure these have their 
parts to act in another state, upon an eternal stage, that 
shall never be taken down. Here are so many God-like 
creatures brought into this world, and. put in flesh, only to 
abide here such a certain number of years, and there is an 
end of them. This can never be thought, that God did 
make so many creatures after his own image, for so mean 
and unggdlike ends and purposes. And again, 

(6.) We many further learn, hence, that an abode in the 
flesh, is not inconsistent with a very excellent state of life ; 
for God did at first make man after his own image, of 
whose creation, as to the outward man, (of which I spake 
to you distinctly,) we are told, he was only made (as his 
name Adam doth import) out of the earth; but God 
breathed into him the breath of life, that intellectual vital 
life: he placed that spirit in him, by the inspiration whereof 
he came to be an-understanding creature; and therein to 
resemble him that made him. Though this mind and spi- 
rit was to dwell in flesh, yet a very excellent state of life 
might be transacted here in this: state: for admit that a 
mind and spirit be united with such flesh as we now in- 
habit and dwell in, yet here it hath the image of God en- 
tire and undepraved in it: not only a capacity of under- 
standing, and of willing, and of acting, this way and that, 
but of doing all these aright, with a due rectitude adhering 
to each faculty; not remotely, not inseparably, as the sad 
events have shown; but really and truly, so as that they 


-might have remained in the state wherein they were made. 


O! then, how excellent a life might have been lived here, 
on thesé terms, in this world! 

Though our likeness to God did not consist in this 
fleshly part of ours, or had not that for its seat and sub- 
ject, yet it might very well consist with our having sucha 
fleshly part about us, when there was pure and incorrupt 
integrity in all the powers and faculties of the soul of man: 
to have his soul replenished with the knowledge of God; 
possessed with a holy and adoring disposition, in a con- 
tinual aptitude to look to, and a continual inclination to 
delight in, God, and in his converse; together with a uni- 
versal love to one another, under that notion of being 
made after the image of God, as they should behold God’s 
resemblance in one another. And O! whata happy world 
were this, and how pleasantly, and with what delight, 
might time have been transacted here: a ‘best pleasant, 
happy: excellent state of life might consist with dwelling 
in flesh. : / 

Such, in whom the image of God, to wit, his moral 
image, hath been (though less perfectly) restored, yet how 
pleasantly have they lived here in this world, amidst all 
the abounding wickedness of it: such a man as Noah; 
such a one as Enoch, who walked with God so many 
hundred years in this world. This is not to live an un- 
rake life, to wall« with God every day, to live in his fear, 
and live in his communion. Is this to live unhappily? 

Men are apt to transfer all the causes of their complaint 
to other things, and set them at a remote distance from 
themselves. Some, when they do evil, or evil befall them, 
accuse their stars or external circumstances. But we have 
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nothing to accuse but our ownill inclinations. - If we live 
evil lives, bad and sinful lives, or miserable lives, in this 
world, it is our own fault; for mere dwelling in flesh im- 
poseth no necessity upom us, of being either sinful or mi- 
serable creatures. Ana that we might be convinced of 
this, we have the exemplification of such a life in our 
blessed Lord living in flesh (after all flesh had corrupted 
their ways) without taint. Therefore, being in flesh, as 
such, doth necessitate none, either to live wicked or mi- 
serable lives in this world; the mind and spirit of man 
being stamped with the image of God. 

(7.) If man were at first made after God’s own image, 
he must now, sure, be a very degenerate creature; the 
degeneracy of man must needs be exceeding great: how 
ungodlike a creature is he become! How unlike to God 
do men generally live and act, here in this world! This 

_ ought to be considered with deep and bitter regret. It is 
true that the natural likeness still remains, as it cannot 
but do, because it is natural, because it is the very nature 
of man himself. As his mind and spirit (being the imme- 
diate seal of the divine image) is a living thing, an un- 
derstanding thing, a voluntary, active thing, this way and 
that, the natural image cannot but remain as long as man 
isman. But the degeneracy is with reference to the mo- 
ral, superadded image ;. for that was at first superadded, 
and is stil due ; a thing concerning which we must say, it 
is a Debitwm esse ; and which, in reference to the natural 
‘image, is as the more curious lines of a picture are to the 
first rude draught. It is true, that first rude draught, con- 
sisting of maimed strokes, doth show the true symmetry 
and proportion of the parts, in such a picture, to one ano- 
ther; but while every thing is yet wanting that tends to 
make up the comeliness and beauty, it is a very ungrate- 
ful spectacle that a man hath before his eyes in looking 
upon such a thing. : 

The natural powers that do belong to the soul of a man, 
show his original capacity, what he was capable of; then 
all these capacities are to be filled up, as the rude draught 
of a picture should be, with what would add beauty, and 
the appearance of comeliness and vigour to it, as far asthe 
pencil can express that. Here is a capacity in the very 
nature of man, of knowing much; but look upon that un- 
derstanding power divested and destitute of all true know- 
ledge. Here is a will capable of choosing, and of enjoy- 
ing with highest complacency, the best and most delecta- 
ble good ; but totally divested of any such propension and 
inclination. And, here is a soul that is a spiritually active 
being; but it is active now any way but towards God, by 
whom it was made. Why in these very ruins of human 
nature, you may discern what originally it was. 

Take the walls of some noble palace, yet standing: we 
will suppose all rooms to remain distinet from one another 
as they were, but it is totally unfurnished. It was inha- 
bited, it may be, by some excellent person; but he is gone 
and hath left it: there was an honourable family that 
lived in splendour there; but they are removed, and now 
there is nothing to be beheld but bare walls: there be the 
rooms, the several] apartments, as they were; but inhabited 
by nothing but owls and vultures; a habitation of dra- 
-gons and serpents. And such is the soul of man, desti- 
tute of the divine, moral image, and of that holy rectitude 
which was the furniture and ornament of each several 
faculty and power. 

We may here see what man was in his original state; 
and hence see and collect how great his present degeneracy 
is. O! how art thou fallen! what art thou fallen to, thou 
Lucifer, son of the morning! A God-like creature, one 
made after God’s image, a little lower than the angels, that 
did so perfectly resemble him; and now sunk into'so low 
a degree of darkness, and impurity, and misery, and death: 
of which also we were not capable, if the natural image 
did not remain, if he had not an understanding still, and 
a will still, and an active power still. And then, 

(8.) You may further learn, hence, what the work of 
regeneration is to perform in the souls of men; and of how 
absolute necessity such a work is to be effected and brought 
about there. So God made man after his own image. 
That plainly tells us what regeneration hath to do; that is, 
to restore that image wherein it was defect ve and lost. 
That must be the business of regeneration; considering 
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together what the original state of man was, made after 
God’s image, and considering what his present state is, his 
degenerate state, it is easy to collect what his regenerate 
Stale must be; a renovation, a state of renovation after 
the same image that man was impressed with at first, con- 
sisting of knowledge, (not only in a capacity to know, but 
in knowledge;) and in righteousness and true holiness. 
Not only in having the faculties that are capable of these, 
but in having these things themselves impressed into these 
faculties; this regeneration must do: or the restoring us 
to ourselves, or repairing the image of God that was lost; 
that must be the business of regeneration. As man was 
made after the image of God at first, in his first creation ; 
in his second creation, when he is madea new creature, he 
must be created again after God. The new man must be 
put on, “which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness.” And this image is renewed in knowledge, 
as those two texts speak, Ephes. iv. 24. and Col. iii. 10. 
compared. Thus, is this part of the doctrine of the text 
improvable to the learning of several truths that do depend 
upon it, and that lie in connexion with it. Again, 

2. It may be improved too, and very largely, in repre- 
senting, and reprehending, several sinful evils that this 
wretched world abounds with; by which it appears how 
much mien, by sin, have fallen short of the glory of God; 
such characters of his glory having been impressed at first 
upon them. Why, to consider such things as these, that 
too evidently and too commonly appear in the temper of 
men’s minds, and in the course of their practice, here in 
this world: for instance, 

To consider how low designs men do generally drive. 
What! is this God-like? Is this becoming a God-like 
sort of creatures, such as man wasat first, when they wear 
out their days here in this world, and make it their business 
to serve divers lusts and pleasures ? What a base kind of 
servitude is this! Is this the creature made after God’s 
image ? men to spend their daysin the pursuit of shadows 
and trifles? Is there any resemblance of God in this? Is 
this like a creature that had in his own original and pri- 
mitive state, a representation of divine in it, which was to 
conduct his whole course? And again, consider not only 
what men do pursue, that their minds and hearts are set 
upon; but (which carries more of horror in it) what they 
decline, and what their minds and hearts are set against. 
Men made after the image of God, and yet transacting 
their course in continual ungodliness. What! thou made 
after the image of God, and yet an ungodly creature, and 
yet live an ungodly life in this world, when thou hast a 
soul about thee that can know God, that hath a capacity 
of knowing God, and of choosing him, and of loving him, 
and of delighting in him? That there should be in such 
a creature, stamped at first with the divine image and 
likeness, a disaffection to God; not only no inclination, 
but disinclination. What! disinclination to thine own 
true Pattern ? disaffection to thine own Original? Thou 
wast made like God; why dost thou shun him ? why dost 
thou fly from him? Thou carriest the natural characters 
of his image upon thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
what! art thou running away from God with his image 
on thee, in the remainders of it? The remainders of it 
thou hast upon thy soul; a mind that can understand, a 
spirit that can and must live; and thou art running away 
from God with his own image upon thee. What'a mon- 
strous thing is that! And again, 

3. It might, in the third place, instruct us in several du- 
ties that are also very congruous and connatural to this 
part of the doctrine of this text. As, 

(1.) More frequently to look back to our original estate. 
Such a truth as this made known, published to us, stand- 
ing upon record in the sacred volumes, doth continually 
and repeatedly call upon us to look back, to consider and 
bethink ourselves what we were in our original state, made 
after God’s own image, a God-like sort of creatures. 

(2.) It will be our duty, hence, to be now ashamed of 
ourselves in our present degenerate state. It is no shame 
to a mean creature that was always so, to be now so; no 
shame toa worm that it is a worm, to a toad that it is 
atoad. But that man should become an impure and a 
poisonous worm, part of the serpent’s seed, this is a most 
shameful thing, and ought to be considered with the most 
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confounding shame. We should even be startled at our- 
selves to think what, from such a conformity to God, we 
are now cometo. And, rf 2 pttye 

(3.) It should put us upon inquiring and listening after 
any means or ways of recovery. It would become a 
thinking creature, (as man naturally is,) apprehending as 
even the pagans, (the more refined of them generally have,) 
that men are not now what they were at first. And 1t would 
put such upon considering, “ Is there no way of recovery y 
And it hath put even pagans themselves (destitute of all 
revealed light) upon many considerations of that kind, in- 
somuch as that we find several of them to have written 
treatises concerning the purgative and ornative virtues. It 
shows us to have a great deal more of stupidity among us, 
than was among pagans themselves, if we have no thoughts 
about restitution, about being restored, about being recover- 
ed out of so low a state as we find ourselves relapsed into, 
compared with that which we now was original to us. 
It should make our minds full of thoughts from day to day. 
“Ts there no way to become again what once we were ?” 
to have minds, and wills, and inclinations, and affections, 
so rectified as we find, and must apprehend to have been, 
in our first state? Is there no way to get into that con- 
formity to God and acquaintance with him, as to be able 
to lead my life with God, which was the thing most agree- 


able to my first state? And one that would use the un- 


derstanding of a man, when he hears of a better state, 
that was original to him, would certainly be upon his in- 
quiries—‘“ Is there no way of recovering, no way of get- 
ting back into such an estate again ?” nd again, 
» (4.) It should render the Gospel very dear to us, that 
doth so expressly reveal to us such a way, wherein the 
image of God is recoverable ; and thereupon, converse with 
him, and a continual intercourse with him, are become 
possible to us. At present where there isno likeness, there 
can be no converse, no disposition, no agreeableness or 
suitableness. How dear then should that Gospel be, that 
is not only God’s revelation, but his way and method to 
bring this about. Tothis end he hath revealed his Christ 
to us, his first Image, his primary Image. . He that is said 
to be ‘‘ the Image of the invisible God, the first-born be- 
fore all the creation ;” in whom his glory shines as “ the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father;” the archetypal 
image, according to which the image is to be renewed 
again in us. That Gospel that reveals this to us, and 
which is designed to be God’s instrument for the making 
of the impression afresh on our souls, how precious should 
itbe tous! For his glory shines through it, as througha 
glass; that, “‘ beholding this glory of the Lord, we may be 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” Since this, I say, is the design 
of that very Gospel under which we live, O! how dear 
should that very Gospel be to us! By this, the image of 
God may be restored, which hath, in so great a measure, 
been defaced and lost out of our souls. And it again 
shows it to be our duty, 
f (5.) To aspire to the highest pitch of that perfection, in 
conformity to God, that these souls of ours are any way 
capable of; especially, that we should be continually as- 
piring unto the perfection of that state from whence we are 
fallen. Take the forementioned instruction of a pagan to 
that purpose. Whereas some might be apt to imagine, and 
their thoughts might suggest to them, “‘ Itis a presumptuous 
thing for me to think of being made like God, to be holy 
as God is holy, and to be blessed as God is blessed,” and the 
like ; we should consider what we are, that as that heathen 
said ; “It isno fault, no blameable thing in any one to en- 
deavour to ascend to that state or pitch, from which he did 
descend; we have a mind capable of God; and it would 
be carried towards him if vice didnot depress and sink it. 
It is therefore matter of duty, from the consideration that 
we are to aim andaspire after such astate. I donot aim 
to be what I was, and what I ought to be, in duty towards 
him that made me, as well as consulting-any interest of 
my own, in the first place: for I am first his, before I can 
consider myself as my own: and therefore, in duty to- 
wards him, the Author of my being, I ought to be aspir- 
ing and aiming at this, to have his image renewed in me, 
and to be restored in this respect to what I was. 

* Preached February 17th, 1694. 
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LECTURE XXI* 
Rom. v. 12. 


Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed wpon all men, tor that 
all have sinned. 


You know we have, of late, been treating at large of 
the creation, and particularly and more especially, of the 
creation of man, and his original state, as he was created 
after God’s image; not only his natural, but his moral 
image, so as to resemble him, both in holiness and blessed- 
ness. We come now, from these words, to consider the 
lapsed, degenerate state of man, now grown most unlike 
to God in both these respects; to wit, of purity, and of fe- 
licity ; sunk into a state of sin, and into a state of misery ; 
become a most deplorable, forlorn creature. 

An amazing change! And indeed, it might amaze us, 
that it doth amaze us no more; that we can consider so 
astonishing a thing as this, with so little coneern: when 
it is not a thing remote from us, but incurs our observa- 
tion and sense, unavoidably, every day ; whether we look 
about us, or whether we look into ouraeiaee: And it doth 
so much the more need that such a subject should be in- 
sisted upon, the lapse of man, and the lapsed state into 
which he is come, and in which he is. 

It is true, indeed, that usually, immediately upon consi- 
dering thafisubject of the creation, providence useth and 
is wont to be treated inthe next place. And that is a me- 
thod rational enough in some respects.- But it being my 
design to speak of the heads of religion as practically as 
God shall enable me; and the providence of God, (when 
we shall come to consider that,} being for this purpose, is 
chiefly to be considered as it doth respect man; and the 
course of his providence towards man, having been for al- 
most six thousand years backward conversant about fallen 
man, lapsed man, whereas it was conversant about inno- 
cent man but a very little while ; it seems tome more rea- 
sonable, with reference to the design in hand, to consider 
God’s providence (especially when we are to consider it in 
reference to man) rather, first, as conversant about fallen 
man. And so, first, to consider his fall, and that state into 
which he was fallen, rather than to bring in the whole 
head of a discourse about providence, with reference to 
the very little inch of time wherein he stood im innocency. 

And further, too, because the lapsed world of mankind 
is, as such, thereupon, manifestly put into the hands and 
under the government of the Redeemer, who died, and re- 
vived, and rose again, that he might be Lord of the living 
and dead ; yea, and not only the lapsed world of mankind, 
but even the whole creation, as a surplusage of remunera- 
tive dignity and glory, for that free and voluntary suscep- 
tion and undertaking of his, it will be, thereupon, most 
suitable to my design, to bring in the consideration of pro- 
vidence, under the mediatory kingdom of our Lord, and as 
it belongs to that vicegereney of his which he holds now, 
not only over this lapsed world, but over the whole crea- 
tion, as by whom all things consist and are held together. 
And so, the discourse of the fall, in reference to this de- 
sign of mine, very filly intervening, I have chosen to pitch 
it on this place, from this text of Scripture now read. 

In which we may take notice, that there is that which 
is called a protasis, the former part of a sentence, without 
an apodosis, or latter part in form, answering thereunto, 
Through that rich abundance of divine sense wherewith 
the apostle’s mind and understanding did abound, and was 
replenished, it was not so well capable of being compre- 
hended and limited by rules of art, or within artificial 
limits. But yet we may take notice too, that in the follow- 
ing verses there is that e@podosis, the latter part of the in- 
tended sentence in substance, most fully and most copi- 
ously represented ; the design of the whole paragraph 
being, in short, this only, to show that as Adam, the first 
man, was to be a root and fountain of sin and death unto 
all his seed; so the second Adam would be, of righteous- 
ness and life to all his seed, there being a resemblance in 
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the former of the latter, according to what is elsewhere 
said, that “the first Adam was a figure of him that was to 
come,” of the second that-was to follow; though there is 
not, it is true, an absolute.and exact parallel or parity, as 
is never to be expected, in such cases, throughout. 

My business will only be with what we call the protasis, 
the former of these parts, and that abstractly and by itself 
considered, without present reference to what follows in 
the succeeding verses. And so we are to show you, that 
whereas, according to the tenor of the last discourse, man 
was created after God’s image, not only his natural but 
his moral image, made like him in respect of sanctity and 
felicity ; he is now fallen into a state wherein he is most 
unlike God in these two things; to wit, into a state of sin, 
and into a state of misery. Both these the text expressly 
represents and lays before us; ‘‘ By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin.” ? 

Here was the state of the one, the first apostate; he sins 
first, and thereby becomes miserable. He did represent 
and resemble God in holiness, purity, and sanctity ; now 
he is become a sinner. He did represent and resemble 
God in felicity and blessedness, in perfection and fulness 
of life ; (not absolute perfection, it is true, not consum- 
mate perfection, but a perfection suitable to his present 
state 5 and now he is become a creature lost in death; 
death immediately pursued the sin into which he lapsed 
and fell. - - : 

And thus it was, not only with the first smner person- 
ally considered, but with all that were virtually compre- 
hended in him; the whole offspring, the whole progeny ; 
and the same two things have ensued upon them all; that 
is, sin, by that one being introduced, hath spread itself 
over all; and death, that way introduced, hath also diffused 
itself, and equally spread over all; all lost in death, inas- 
much as all have sinned. g 


sgt pean it is, that general notices of these things have | 


obtained in the pagan world; and some of the more in- 
structed and refined pagans have spoken strangely about 
this; magnifying the original and primitive state of man 
-at first; as that it was a state wherein they did partake of 
a divine portion ; and wherein they lived in that converse 
with God; and there was among them that righteousness, 
and that mutual love towards one another, as made this 
world a pleasant region, and most delectable habitation, 
We have large discourses in Plato to this purpose; and 
divers do speak as largely concerning the degenerate state 
of man ;—that he is not the creature that he at first was. 
And they speak it with a great and most affectionate la- 
mentation, that there should be such a change. : 

But yet, they having nothing in reference to these mat- 
ters to guide them, but either dark or dubious conjectures, 
or iting they could not but remain very ignorant 
of much: that is, how long*that innocent state did con- 
tinue; and, wanting divine revelation to guide them here- 
in, some have drawn forth that state to a vast tract of 
time, speaking of it under the term of the “ golden age ;” 
and though it be generally acknowledged among them 
that there is a degeneracy in man, yet, how he came to 
fall, and wherein his fall at first stood, and how the dis- 
mal effects came to ensue so generally upon mankind, in 
reference tothese things, they speak (as it could not but 
be) as men quite in the dark. 

But here we havea most express and punctual account, 
and as comprehensive as we can have, in one text of 
Scripture, in these words of this text; that is, both of the 
fall of the first man; and then of the fallen state of all 
men; and both these in the mentioned respects, sin and 
death, transgvession and the consequent doom. 

And here are, in reference hereto, these three general 
heads that require to be distinctly spoken to—the fall of the 
first transgressor, this one that first sinned ; and—the sinful 
and miserable state of all the whole race of men hereupon ; 
and—the consecution of the latter ofthese upon the former, 
Ahat by one that sinned there should be such a diffusion of 
sin, and consequently of death, upon the whole race of men: 
how from the one man’s sin, whereby it first entered into 
the world, and by which death entered with it, there 
should be such a transfusion with it of sin and death too, 
through the world. These are the three general heads of 
discourse to be insisted upon. We begin with the first, 
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I. The fall of the first man. And in reference thereto, 
we have these four things more distinctly to be spoken to 
—wherein his sin stood by which he fell—how it came to 
pass that he (an innocent creature, made upright, as in 
that Eccl. vii. 29.) should thus transgress—what the death 
was that was threatened and did ensue hereupon; and— 
the dueness of this death upon his having once so sinned. 

1. We are to consider his sin in itself, wherein that 
stood; and it is plain, 

(1.) That it_stood in the breach of a positive precept, 
which had said to him, that he must by all means abstain, 
from the fruit of such a tree; as you see, Gen. ii. 16, 17. 
“Of all the trees of the garden,” wherein God had placed 
and set him, he might freely eat ; but of that one, the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, he must by no means eat ; 
in the day wherein he did eat of it he must die, fall under 
death, become mortal. There are here some that would 
fain imagine another way of understanding this whole his- 
tory of man’s fall, whom I shall meet with upon a more 
particular occasion by and by. But this is the first step 
by which man departed from God; to wit, his making 
bold in an interdict, in reference whereto he had a posi- 
tive expression of the divine pleasure, in that signification 
which God gave him by his mind relating to that matter. 
He having both a liberty given him, and a limitation: a 
liberty—‘ thou mayest freely eat of all the trees of the gar- 
den ;” and a limitation—“ of this one thou mayest not eat ;” 
and that interdict enforced by that tremendous sanction, 
“ Eat and die; if thou eatest it will be mortal to thee ;” it 
was a breach of this positive law. Take that, (as weshall 
have occasion to note to you more distinctly anon,) I say, 
take that act of eating in conjunction with all the concur- 
rents whatsoever it did lead to, or whatsoever was con- 
comitant of that transgressive act. Herein, I say, it first 
stood, the breach of a positive law. But, 

(2.) It did not stand in that alone, but in the violation 
This positive law would 
never have been understood or known, if it had not been, 
some way or other, expressly signified. But we must un- 
derstand a law of nature, besides, to have been given to 
Adam ; to wit, by impression upon his heart; for the re- 
mains of such a law are still to be found in the nature of 
man, as the apostle in that 2d Rom. takes notice: ‘‘ Men 
do show the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
consciences either accusing o7 excusing,” or accusing and 
excusing, alternatim, by turns; sometimes accusing, and 
sometimes excusing, as they did comport or not comport 
with the dictates of their own conscience, which is appoint- 
ed to be the conservatory of the precepts of that law. 

And of this, there are divers celebrated passages among 
heathens themselves, who have called it not a written but 
a “born law,” the non scripta, sed nata lex ; so Cicero, and 
divers others, speak much to the same purpose. Thissame 


‘law of nature was transgressed in the transgression of this 


positive law, this particular interdictive precept or nega- 
tive command. For that particular precept had its foun- 

dation in the universal natural law ; that is, this one com- 

prehensive law must contain in it all the laws, that could 

be supposed; that whatsoever our great Creator should 

signify to be his mind and Pee that, his intelligent, 

reasonable creature should be obliged to comply with him 

in. This sums upthe whole law of nature, and so cannot 

but virtually comprehend all positive laws too; when 

once, by any such law, there is a signification given of the 

divine pleasure, and mind, and will, of him that made me:’ 
IT ought to obey, when I know his mind; I ought to be 

ruled and governed by that expression thereof, which he 

is pleased to afford. ‘This law of nature (comprehensive 

of all laws) was broken in this transgression; and sundry 

great breaches of it, which strike deep into the very foun- 

dation, must be contained in this transgression. As for 

instance, 

Here was contempt of the highest and most indisputable 
authority. God said. ‘Do not this thing:” the creature 
saith, “‘ Aye, but I will do it.” God saith, “If thou doest 
it thou diest:” he saith, “I will do it though I die for it.” 
Here was no fearfulness of his displeasure, and of his pu- 
nitive justice, the very sword whereof was drawn, and did’ 
glitter before his eyes, in the commination and threatening 
wherewith God fenced his law. Here was disbelief ‘of 
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the first eternal truth. Here was believing of a creature 
against the Creator. Whether that were an innocent 
creature, ora fallen creature, though he could not tell, yet 
he could tell it wasa creature that spake to him and tempt- 
ed him; and yet, this creature is believed against God ; 
and here was an interpretative, constructive saying, “God 
is a liar: this creature speaks more truly than he.” Here 
was vain curiosity, an affectation of knowing more than 
God yet thought fit for his estate. Here was impatiency, 
of waiting for God’s further most seasonable and opportune 
discovery. Here was discontent with that excellent state 
in which God had set him. Here was pride and ambition ; 
he must be some greater thing than God had made him; 
“Ye shall be as gods.” This is contained in it. So that 
we are not to think that the bare act of eating the forbid- 
den fruit did constitute all the sin of man. But there are 
all these horrid things complicated and meeting together 
in it, which made it a sin most exceedingly sinful; espe- 
cially for him that was hitherto in a right mind; upon 
whom clear light shone; no cloud upon his understanding ; 
no perverseness hitherto in his will; a power to master 
the appetite, and keep under the otherwise mutinous incli- 
nations ofsensitivenature. Take all together, and we find, 
here was not only a transgression of the positive precept, 
but here was also a most manifest breach of the natural 
law, in the greatest and deepest foundations thereof. - Now, 
herein stood this sin, which was the first thing to be spoken 
to about that first more general head. But, 

2. We are to consider, next, how this should come to 
pass, that a creature perfectly intelligent, and perfectly 
holy, yet in his integrity should come to be guilty of so 
horrid a violation of the divine law as this. It is an asto- 
nishing thing, to think of, or speak to; but an account is 
to be given of it so far as God hath been pleased to give 
it us. ‘And so, to the inquiry, “‘ How came this sin into 
the world by this one man?’ we must answer, ‘It came 
so as the divine history do inform us.” The law given 
him, you have in the 2d chapter of Gen. 16, 17 verses: the 
violation of it, in the 3d chapter, at large, as distinctly as 
the divine wisdom did think needful for us.” And so you 
find several things to concur, and must be understood so 
to have done, to the bringing of this matter about, or that 
there should be such a thing as sin thus entering into the 
world. _ As, i : 

(1.) We are to consider herein the divine permission. 
Most certain it is, that God did permit, or otherwise it 
could not have been. And it is easy and obvious to us 
all to apprehend, that if he had pleased, he could easily 
have hindered it. The event shows that he did permit; 
for it did evince it did come to pass, and he could easily 
have prevented so dismal an issue, if he had thought fit. 
But concerning that permission ; it is true we are to refer 
it to the divine permission, in very great part, to whom it 
did belong to prescribe, but not to be prescribed unto; 
that he might do what he pleased with his own; give more 
or less of a gracious influence as he saw fit. But we are 
not to ascribe it to his sovereignty alone, or to the abso- 
luteness of his power, but to that power of his, guided 
Py. the supreme wisdom, that discerns all the reasons of 
things. : 

We have, you know, discoursed largely upon that text, 
“Who worketh all things after the counsel of his own. 
will.” All things that he doth and permits; all things that 
he suffers and lets his people do; all do fall under the de- 
termination of the wisest, and deepest, and most righteous 
counsels: nothing is done rashly; nothing incogitantly 
done, or permitted to be done. ‘That therefore, isto be con- 
sidered in the first place, how it came to pass, that there 
should be such a transgression of the divine law, both po- 
sitive and natural together—God permitted it. And, 

2.) This is further to be considered, that the apostate 
angels (who made a defection from God) were manifestly 
apostatized, and had made that defection before. They 
were gone off from God, had made a schism in heaven, 
and forsook their first station. And, 

(3.) Nothing was, hereupon, more obvious, than that 
they sheuld affect to draw this new-made creature (man) 
into a eombination and confederacy with them, against 
the rightful, sovereign Lord of all. And, 

(4.) It is plain, that as they were inclined to it, (and 
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easy it was to suppose that they would be inclined to it,) 
so we find that they did actually attempt it. It is likely, 
one of their number, and, most probably, their prince, the 
arch-devil ; it was he that made this attempt. The matter 
is put into his hands to make trial, whether he can draw 
off this new-made creature from his loyalty, and involve 
him in the same guilt and misery with himself and his 
companions; and bring him under the displeasure and 
curse of his and their Maker, as they were. 

It is very plain, that it was the devil that tempted in, 
and by, the serpent. The Scripture doth expressly call 
him “the old serpent, the devil, and Satan,” as you see, 
Rev. xii. 9. That puts the matter out of all doubt. And 
that he might not fright Adam, (who possibly might hither- 
to be ignorant of a superior order of creatures,) by appear- 
ing to him (as it were) in some angelic form; and Adam 
very well knowing, that there were not any other men be- 
sides himself; therefore, the devil slides into the body of 
the serpent to tempt: I know no reason we have to suppose 
or imagine that the devil did form, of condensed air, an- 
other body like that of a serpent, (though that might be no 
impossible thing to do, as there are frequent instances in 
following times and ages,) but there being such a creature 
already formed, it is a great deal more probable, that he 
should insinuate and slide into the body of that: and how 
often hath he possessed human hodies,.even when they 
have been alive, and sometimes when they have been dead! 
Histories give us many instances of it; and it is, therefore, 
not at all strange that he should possess the body of the 
serpent for such a purpose as this, and some way or other 
speak in; or by it.. He hath spoken in the bodies of men, 
many times, (the stories themselves that we have of that 
sort importing plainly so much,) not making use of their 
organs of speech, but speaking more deeply int than 
their organs of speech did lie. And so it is not strange, 
that though such a creature was not naturally furnished 
with the power of speech, yet that he might speak in it, 
and by it. Tas 

And now here it is true, there are those who are eee 
wise above, and beyond, what is written, that they think 
it a mean thing to understand the history of the creation, 
and then, of the fall of man, according to the true literal 
meaning and import of the words wherein it is given. And 
as they are too wise (I hope) to be our instructors in such 
a case, so I hope we shall not be foolish enough.to be in- 
structed and taught by them. The apostle himself, if it 
were mean and low to understand that history in the literal 
sense, was content to be of that low form, when he told us 
“ the serpent beguiled Eve,” and “ he was afraid lest they 
should be beguiled, as the serpent by his subtlety beguiled 
Eve,” 2 Cor. xi. 3. Pray Jet us content ourselves to be 
of that lower form with the apostle; that is, modestly un- 
derstand this history just as it lies. 

For the history of the creation, some are sick of it, be- 
cause they cannot tell how to reconcile the literal account 
thereof, in the beginning of Genesis, with the philosophy 
of their Descartes: as if his reputation were athing more 
studiously to be preserved than that of Moses; though, 
yet, more might be said than hath been, to reconcile with 
rational principles, even the whole history of the creation: 
and it might be discerned even by themselves, if there 
were not more ill will, and-an affectation to slur Scripture 
in the case, than the love of reason. Most plain it is, that 
it is a very ill compliment which they put upon Moses, 
when they would have him to have written the story of the 
creation, and of the fall of man, in that form wherein we 
find it, only to amuse the people over whom he was set: 
some account or other must be given; and such a one as 
this, would serve their turn, and help to awe them, and 
render them more governable. . 

This is the account thatsome presume to give of this 
part of the divine revelation: and therein, they express a 
great deal less reverence for and esteem of Moses, than 
some heathens have done: Diodorus Siculus, in particular, 
who magnifies him as one of the wisest men that the world 
hath had. But certainly, as these persons do take off all 
that can be imagined, from the integrity of any honest his- 
torian, so they did it without any respect to the reputation 
of his wisdom too. For if it were to be supposed that.the 
fidelity of an historiographer were to be dispensed and laid 
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aside: and if Moses could have obtained of himself to 
have done that, surely he might easily have contrived a 
more plausible romance than this that is supposed to be 
feigned by him: soas thatno man can imagine what should 
induce him to give such 4 farralive, but only the known 
revealed truth of the things themselves. If one would 
have deviated from that, it might have been witha great 
deal more speciousness than this hath been. 

And it is, likewise, a very ill compliment that such, too, 
he upon the people of the Jews; yea, and upon all man- 

ind; to suppose that they would be capable of being so 
tapos if there be not evidence in the things them- 
selves related to them and reported. 

But it is the greatest slur ofall the rest, which they put 
upon divine revelation, that when that appears and/is so 
manifestly allowed to have been written for the instructing 
of men, it should yet be supposed to be written for the 
cheating of them. It is, therefore, plain and out of ques- 
tion, that the devil did tempt this new-made creature man, 
in the serpent, into which he insinuated himself to this 
purpose, unto this transgression. And that is the fourth 
thing we are to consider about the manner of this sin 
coming to pass. 

(5.) And that the devil applied himself to Eve apart (as 
it is apparent) from er husband, when there was not an 
opportunity of consulting with him, she being, though (it 
may be) not of less clear, yet of less strong intellectuals ; 
and in that respect the weaker vessel: her he attempts ; 
for Adam was not deceived, but Eve; that is, not first, 
but she first; and so was made use of as an instrument to 
deceive him, as the apostle tells us, 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

And because time doth allow me to go no further now, 
let me only close what hath been now said with a caution 
to that sex; and especially those that are in the conjugal 
relati Let them consider what God hath appointed 
that relation for. He gave Eve to Adam as a help meet. 
We see what a help she proved ; a help to destroy him; 
a help to undo him, and his whole race and progeny ; per- 
verting avery end for which God appointed that rela- 
tion. "O! let such consider and look to it, that are apt to 
tempt their husbands into sin, because of their relation ; 
because of the affection that they bear to. them; because 
of the constant opportunity they have to insinuate into 
them, when their pride, and their vanity, and their vindic- 
tiveness, very often, must be all employed and set on work 
to draw their relative into sinful combinations with them 
against God, when he appointed them to be helps in the 
relation and capacity wherein they are set. They should 
be helps to duty; helps God-ward; helps heaven-ward ; 
joint helps, walking in the way to life. It lies in my way 
to note this; and let it be seriously considered and noted, 
according to the import and concernment of it. 
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Bur we are to consider in the next place, and that as 
the main thing more immediately to be considered in this 
ease. 

(6.) The primitive state of human nature, in respect of 
the morality which was founded there, and’ wherein, or 
wherewith, man was at first created. You may remember, 
that speaking of that former great head, the state of man. 
by creation, from that text which tells us of “ God’s having 
made him affer his own image,” and in speaking of the 
moral image of God upon man in his creation, eompre- 
hending both sanctity and felicity, that there we told you 
we were neither to lay the matter too low, nor too high: 
not so low as to make it thence apprehensiole, thatthe sin 
of man was intrinsically necessary, however it might be 
extrinsically, with reference to divine foresight; that it 
should be thought intrinsically necessary would be of 
horrid consequence to admit; for that would be to make 
the Author of his being the Author of his sin. Therefore, 
great care was to be taken, not to lay the matter so low as 
to exclude the intrinsic possibility of man’s standing :. nor 
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again, was it to be laid so high as to exclude the possibil- 
ity of his falling; which the sad event doth show. ; 

The matter, therefore, of his fall, is principally to be re- 
solved into the estate wherein, upon the account of his 
morals, he was created; that is, that he was made inno- 
cent, but not impeccable; he was madea sinless creature, 


but not with an impossibility of sinning: and in particu- 


lar, his mind, it was made apprehensive, very capable of 
true and right notions of things, but not incapable of 
wrong: it was made without error, but not indeceptible, 
under no present deception as it was made, and yet, not 
under an impossibility of being deceived and imposed upon 
by false representations and colours. And soas to his 
will, it was created without any determination to good ; it 
was made in that state of liberty as to be in a certain sort 
of equipoise, according as things should be truly or falsely 
represented, by the leading faculty, to the mind and un- 
derstanding. And so hereupon, according to this original 
state of human nature, there was a possibility remaining 
of what, no doubt, did ensue. As, 

[1.] Faulty omission in several respects. As, 

First, Of prayer, in the instant and article of temptation. 
It had been acreaturely part in that instant, presently to 
have looked up; ‘“‘ Lord, [am thy creature, the work of 
thine hands, leave me not to err in such a critical season 
as this.” And again, 

Secondly, Of dependance. The creature, as such, was 
by the law of his creation obliged to depend ; that is, a 
reasonable creature, capable of being governed by:a law, 
was obliged to an intelligent, voluntary dependance, asall 
creatures, as creatures, have a natural dependance: and 
it cannot be otherwise with any of them. There should, by 
such a dependance, have been a derivation and drawing 
in asustaining, strengthening influence, de novo, as the exi- 
gency of such a case did require. - 

Thirdly, And of consideration. ‘There was, no doubt, 
an omission of that ; that he did not use the understanding 
power and faculty that God had endued his nature with, 
to ponder, and weigh, and balance things in that juncture 
of time. He-»being essentially, as to his mind and spirit, 
a thinking creature, should have used thoughts with more 
equity ; that is, have balanced things on the one hand and 
the other. And this, it is plain, was not done. And there 
was no doubt, 

Fourthly, An omission of the exercise of the great prin- 
ciple of love, which could not but be most connatural] to 
such a creature: love to God, love to himself, love to his 
posterity. Thisprinciple was not excited and drawn forth 
into act and exercise, as it ought, in such an exigency, to 
have been. And this as easily made way for, : 

[2.] Faulty commissions even in the inward man, 
pew and cordial ones in the mind, and in the heart. 

S, 

First, The allowing himself to aim at greater measures 
of knowledge, than God had yet thought fit for him ; 
whereas, he should have been content with a state in which 
God had set him in this respect, and have waited for his 
further manifestations to him, of what it was fit and con- 
venient for him to know. It is plain, the temptation .was 
specious unto the cognitive power of man; “ Ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil ;” a very plausible tempta- 
tion to a creature made capable of knowing much, and 
therefore, could not but havea desire (suitable to such a 
capacity) of knowing more than he yet did. He might 
easily apprehend that this his state, in this respect, was not 
so perfect, though it was not sinfully imperfect. He was 
guilty of no culpable and blameable ignorance before ; but 
not endued with so much knowledge, but that he could 
easily apprehend it might grow. But it was to have grown 
in a regular way; partly by his own improvement of his 
reasoning power; and partly by a patient expectation of 
God’s further manifestations and discoveries to him. But 
he complies with the temptation thaé thus is given to his 
cognitive faculty, catching at a sudden power of knowing, 
beyond. what belonged to his compass, and was within his 
reach, by ordinary and allowable methods and means. And 
then there was no doubt, 

Secondly, A sinful cherishing of sensitive appetite, which 
it belongs to a reasonable creature to have governed, and 
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kept within limits. He was of a compound nature; in- 
tellectual, and sensible; and the sensitive nature is per- 
mitted to aspire and set up for the government, and it is 
yielded. A great violation of the law of his nature, and 
that order that God had settled, at first, of superiority and 
inferiority between his natural powers. ‘The object, no 


doubt, was very tempting, fair to the eye, and it is likely | 


might carry a fragrancy and odoriferousness with it to the 
smell; and, in conjunction with the other methods of 
temptation, this might signify much. But, in the mean 
time, the cherishing and indulging sensitive appetite 
against the law of the mind and rational nature, could not 
but be a very faulty commission in this respect. 

And so, altogether comes to discover the difference be- 
tween paradise and heaven, the paradisiacal state and the 
heavenly state. There was at first, in paradise, sinlessness ; 
thus far, there was a posse non peccare, a possibility of not 
sinning ; but in the heavenly state a non posse peccare, an 
impossibility of sinning. This difference was soon to be 
understood; that is, it is now to be collected from what 
did soon and early appear, in view. Man was not made 
in a state of comprehensor, in that which was to be his ulti- 
mate and consummate state; but in a state of probation, 
made a probationer, in order to some further state, which 
upon his approving himself he was to be introduced into. 
And such a defectibility, a possibility of understanding 
things wrong, and choosing wrong, it was most suitable to 
the primitive state of man. According to all that we can 
apprehend of the wisdom of God, there must be a state of 
probation, before a state of retribution ; before punishment 
or reward, there must be an obediential state, wherein a 
man shall, as he acquits himself, be capable of, or liable to, 
the one or to the other. Nothing could be more congruous 
unto the perfection of that Supreme Being who was the 
Author of our being, than, that this should be the state of 
things between him and man, at the first. 

And now, before we pass from this head there are sun- 
dry instructive corollaries or inferences, that we may take 
up from it. 

1. One we have mentioned already, (as it the last time 
came in our way,)-that is, of what concernment it is to the 
female sex to take heed of comporting duly with, or lest 
they should violate or pervert the intent of, their being made 
what they are; and that they; coming into the conjugal 
estate, should be helpers tothem with whom they are con- 
joined in that state. “Let us make for man a help meet 
for him ;” we see how the design of that very institution 
was perverted and lost at first. A help! such a help as 
helped to destroy him, and ruin the world with him. It 
was not he that was deceived; (as the apostle to Timothy 
notes ;) that is, not first deceived, but she, a woman that 
God had given him. And itis not without apparent need, 
but most agreeable.to the ducture of Scripture in this case, 
that such a remark as this shonld be made; and that they 
whom it concerns, should receive instructions by it; for 
history is full of many dreadful instances, what tragedies, 
feminine subtleties, and pride, and lust, and envy, and 
Mgt hath brought about in this wretched world. 

ut, & 

2. We may further learn from the whole, that it is of 
equal concern to that sex to which God hath given the 
priority, that they keep up to the law of their state ; which 
is to be leaders and guiders in the state of marriage when 
they come thereinto; and that they dwell with the other 
relative, according to knowledge; (as the apostle Peter’s 
expression is, 1 Pet. iii. '7,) that they comport with the ob- 
ligation that the original institution hath laid upon them as 
to this. For we are not to think that Adam could, there- 
fore, be excused because Eve solicited him, having offended: 
first; no more than, afterwards, Ahab was excused for 
beinga wicked man above all others, (upon the matter there 
was none like him for bigae -- because that Jezebel his 
wife stirred him up, as itis, 1] Kings xxi. 25. He was not, 
therefore, a more innocent person ; no, he was wicked, 
even beyond parallel, though Jezebel his wife stirred him 
up; for Adam ought to have done the business of his sta- 
tion. He that is first in such a relation, and that hath the 
higher dignity, ought to comport with the obligation of the 
law of his state, and to exercise that more confirmed judg- 
ment which is supposed did belong to him. That he did 
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not so, this made him guilty before the Supreme Judge. 
“Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife ;” 
(Gen. iii. 17.) therefore, the malediction of the doom comes 


| upon him, which hath been so generally transmitted as ~ 


we know. Again, = “ wee 

3. We learn, hence, that the grace of God, not as it is 
eminent in himself, but as it is transient, doth issue forth, 
and is communicated and imparted here and there, doth 
admit of degrees; there may be more, or there may be less, 
given forth, according to the mere pleasure of the Free- 
giver. A contemplation that tends highly and justly to 
exalt and magnify the grace of God, and the God of all 
grace, in the absoluteness of that liberty which maketh it 
what it is, that is, “grace.” It could not be grace if it 
were not most free. And being so, then he might dispense 
more, or he might dispense less, as to him seemeth good. 
We are not to think there was nothing of grace, nothing 
of dignation, nothing of vouchsafement, in God’s first treat- 
ment of Adam; that he would make him such a creature, 
that he would give him such endowments as he did, it was 
all of good pleasure. But so absolute liberty, as doth be- 
long to grace, might issue forth in higher or in lower de- 
grees, as should seem meet to the Free-giver; he might 
give so much of his own influence, as by which it was in- 
trinsically possible (as was said before) not to have sinned ; 
while he was under no obligation to give forth somuch as 
to make it impossible tosin. Again, ~ 

4. We may further learn, hence, that by the same steps 
and degrees by which man did at first depart from-God, 
God did depart from man; forsook not but being for- 
saken ; so that the measure which he gave long.after, was 
at first observed strictly; (as it still is every where in the 
world ;) God is with you while you are with him: so it 
ever was, so it ever will be, between him and his intelligent 
creatures, As thecreatures goes off from him, he righte- 
ously recedes and goes from the creature> Not, that on 
the part of favour he puts himself under any negative tie, 
that is not to be thought or imagined, but he is pleased to 
put himself under a positive one; that is, he hath put him- 
self under no obligation to do more than according to this 
rule. For that he most frequently doth; and (in the state 
of apostacy) withoutit, who could besaved ? None could, 
if God did not draw nigh to men ; or took up a thought so 
to do. ~That rule is no negative tie upon God: but he 
hath been pleased to put himself under a positive tie ; 
that is, such as are in the state of grace now, God will be 
with them while they are with him. As to Adam, who 
was in a state of grace of another kind at first, God would 
most certainly be with him as long as he was with God. 
And so it is still, with any that are in a state of grace, any 
that God takes to be his peculiar people: “I will be with 
you while you are with me;” he will never do less than 
that. He may, many times, do more, incomparably more, 
upnspeakably more: he may prevent, and be beforehand ; 
or he may follow men in their wanderings, even ashe did 
Adam himself when he was wandered and gone off. But 
he would never go off from Adam first; he only did go 
off and depart from him by such steps asby which Adam 
did depart from God : and not being tied to the contrary, 
he might do so, and for wise and holy ends did. But 
again, 

5. We may further learn, hence,-that such a liberty of 
will as.stands in a mere indifferency to good or evil, is no 
perfection unalterably and immutably belonging to the 
f man: nothing can be more apparent, such a 
liberty as that, is most unfit to be magnified and made 
such an idol of as it hath by many within the Christian 
world. For it is plain, and nothing can be plainer, that it 
did not belong as a perfection, immutably, tothe nature of 
man. It was very suitable to. that less perfect state in 
which man was created and made. But it is not to be 
found agreeing to it immutably, and without variation, at 
any time since, or ever will again. It justserved for that 
state wherein he was at first made, such a liberty as stood 
with am indifferency to good and evil, (whether that good 
or evil should lie in doing or not doing, or whether it 
should lie in doing this or doing that,) it never belonged 
to man, but only in that first juncture, as being very suit- 
able to the state in which man, as a probationer, was made 
and set at first. But it is not Grund to be with man ever 
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since, or is ever like to be again: for in the unregenerate 
state, there is a liberty only unto evil, so as “all the ima- 
ginations of men’s hearts are only evil, and that continu- 
ally.” There is no liberty as to any spiritual good, saving 
good. And again, even thteTegenerate state, though there 
be a liberty to good through grace, yet it is very imperfect. 
And then, look to the consummate state of saints in glo- 
ty, and there is only liberty to good; no liberty of sin- 
ning: nay, no liberty to good or evil, (consider the matter 
morally,) not at all. So that so magnified an idolof li- 


berty of will, as if it were an inseparable perfection of 


the nature of man, was never known to agree to it, but in 
its first state: and no more was ever found belonging to it 
since, nor ever will be. 

_ It may be said, it is only the moral good and evil, which 
is superadded to the nature of man, that alters the case 
with him: and that doth not change his nature ; but that 
his nature will still be the same. And it is very true, his 
nature is the same that at first it'was; otherwise, he could 
not be the same creature that did offend, and comes to be 
punished ; or that shall, by grace, be made to comply with 
the terms of God’s gracious covenant; and that shall af- 
terwards come to be, through grace, rewarded. He would 
not be the same creature, if there were a change, quite, of 
his nature, and the essentials of his being : man would not 
be man, he would be another thing: But then, as moral 
good superadded hereunto, the one or the other of them 
may be without making his nature another thing. It can- 
not, therefore, be said, that this liberty of will is altogether 
inseparable from his nature. And if, in the heavenly state, 
(which is most plain and evident,) confirmation in good 
doth nothing spoil a man’s liberty, then, the efficacy of his 
grace in his present state doth not spoil a man’s liberty 
neither: nay, it doth much less; for if it should be sup- 
posed to do-so, then a man would be less a man for being 
a glorified man; it would be a diminution to the dignity 
of man, and he would be the worse for going to heaven; 
because there, his liberty ceaseth, a liberty to good or evil. 
What an unimaginable thing is that, that it should be a 
depression, a diminution, to a man, to glorify him! that 
that should be a maim of his nature! But if the glory of 
heaven do not diminish a man, or be a maim to him, be- 
cause it takes away the possibility of sinning in the hea- 
venly state; then, the efficacy of grace, in the present 
state, is no diminution, nor blemish, nor maim to the na- 
ture of man now neither. Again, 

6. We may further learn, hence, what cause we have to 
apprehend and dread the destructive designs of the devil. 
For what! do we apprehend that he is less an enemy to 
God, or less an enemy to man, now, than he was at first ? 
Do you think the devil is grown kinder, more good-natured, 
less intent upon the destruction of souls, and less mali- 
cious against heaven ? It is a most intolerable, most in» 
excusable thing, that we who pretend to believe the reve- 
lation of God about these things, and do hereby know the 
devil to have been a “murderer from the beginning,” and 
may collect, that he is still going about, that he may de- 
stroy and devour as a roaring lion; I say; the Lord have 
mercy upon us, that notwithstanding we pretend to know 
and believe all this, we should live so secure as we do, 
without any thought of any such thing. And, , 

7. It may give us to understand the madness of self- 
confidence, that we should be so little afraid of sin; that 
we should be so little afraid of temptation ; that we should 
be so apt to trust our own strength: and when that per- 
fect state wherein Adam was made in paradise, was not 
enough to secure him, that we should live such independ- 
ent lives, so seldom look up; that we have not the sense of 
that petition more deeply wrought into our souls, ‘‘that 
we may not be led into temptation.” Divers other things 
there are that might be hinted, but I shall only add this, 
for the present, Z 


8. We may further learn, that there is no need that there | 


should be any new invented account of the first apostacy 

of man, so as therein to depart from the plainness and 

simplicity of the letter of that history, which God hath 

given us of it; there is no need of any such thing: The 

matter, as Scripture represents it, and as we have (though 

less perfectly) represented it from Scripture, as it lies, is 
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rational and congruous enough ; and such as we need not 
be ashamed to own and avow to the world. There are 
those that are so over-officious in these matters, as to trou- 
ble the-world with their fine notions and accounts thereof, 
altogether alien from the letter of the history, that so they 
may (as is pretended) make things look a little more 
plausibly than the letter of history doth represent them; 
when indeed, if the matter be searched into, the design 
seems to be, not to make them look plausible, but ridicu- 
lous: and their business is not to expound Scripture, but 
to expose it, and the whole of our religion. But I shall 
say no more to them now neither. 





LECTURE XXIII.* 


So far we have gone in our course of treating, in some 
order, of the several heads of religion, as to enter upon 
this doctrine of the apostacy, which we proposed to con- 
sider and speak to from this text, Sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and therein to treat of these three 
general heads. 

I. Of the fall of the first man. Se 

Il. Of the fallen state of man. And, 

III. Of the consecution of the latter of these upon the 
former. : 

And for the First of these generals, the Fall of the First 
Man, we proposed, therein, to consider and speak to these 
four mere special heads: 1. The sin by which he fell; 
2. The way how he fell into and by this sin; 3. The 
death that did ensue; and, 4. The dueness of that death 
upon this sin: and we have spoken to the two first of 
these. 

3. We come now to the third, the death that did ensue 
as to this first man. And here the inquiry may be, whe- 
ther that the death contained in the commination or 
threatening, be principally meant, or the death that is in 
other terms expressed in the consequent sentence? The 
first of these, you read Gen. ii. 17. and the latter you read, 
Gen. iii. from the 17th to the 19th ver. I say, whether 
the death expressed in the commination—“ In the day that 
thou eatest thereof; thou shalt surely die,” or that which 
is in other words expressed (not by the word death) in the 
sentence, “ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return,” 
be the same, yea or no; it is plain, that there is a real dif- 
ference betwixt the commination (formally considered) 
that contains the one, and the sentence that expresses the 
other. 

By the former, the commination or threatening, is esta- 
blished (as far as the comminatory sanction could go) that 
law or covenant of works, which was to concern all man- 
kind. By the latter, to wit, the sentence, there was a par- 
ticular application of this law, now transgressed, unto this 
particular case of transgressing Adam; as that is the pro- 
per business of a sentence, to apply the law according to 
which it must be understood to pass to the particular case 
of offenders, when they come to be judged by that law. 

But it is here more distinctly to be considered, whether 
that the sentence do not carry with it some moderation as 
to the evil or penalty contained in the threatening of com- 
mination: in reference whereto, these particulars are wor- 
thy your consideration. 2 Bos 

(1.) That-the terms, wherein the one and the other are 
to be delivered, are not the same; for the terms of the 
commination, by which the law or covenant of works, that 
was to concern all mankind, is established, as by a solemn 
sanction, goes in these express terms: “‘ In case thou eatest, 
thou shalt (as we read it) surely die:” thou shalt die the 
death, or, dying, thou shalt die. But the sentence hath 


‘not the word “death” in it; but it speaks of sundry mise- 


ries that should attend this life, and that should end, at 
length, in the dissolution of the compound, and especial- 
ly, of the earthly part: “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt : 
thou return.” Having worn out a sad life amidst many 
sorrows here on earth, thou shalt go tu the dust at last, as 
thou art dust. And, 
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(2.) It is to be considered, that these different terms are 
not apt, fully, to express the same thing: for whereas, it 
is said in the commination, ‘‘ In the day thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt die the death,” these are expressions very 
fitly accommodated to signify death in the utmost extent, 
in all the latitude of it, “thou shalt'die the death:” all 
the fulness of death seems to be comprised therein with- 
out limitation. But in the sentence, when the great day 
comes to pass judgment apen the delinquents, (the law be- 
ing now violated and broken,) you have not, in his appli- 
cation to either of the human offenders, any so terrible 
expressions as this, only they are doomed to manifest sor- 
rows and miseries: and it is told to Adam, (in whom the 
woman must be comprehended as being taken out of the 
man,) that “ dust they are, and unto dust they shall re- 
turn ;” therefore, there seems to be much less in the sen- 
tence than in the commination. And, 

(3.) It is to be-considered, that between these two, the 
Gospel did intervene; that is, between the commination 
and the sentence: the commination was given with the law 
to man yet innocent: when he was now fallen and had 
transgressed, then cometh the sentence; but it so comes 
as that the Gospel steps in between, being tacitly insinu- 
ated in reference to them, in what was directly said to the 
serpent; that which was a curse to him, was a blessing to 
them: “TI will put enmity between seed and seed, be- 
tween thy seed and the woman’sseed ; and that seed shall 
break thy head, though thou shalt bruise his heel.” And 
this, the grace of God might, for ought we know, apply 
and bring home to the case of Adam, as it was applied to 
all the more special seed of the woman, that should come 
to be united with him who was most eminently the wo- 
man’s seed.. And therefore, it might very well be, that 
though all the fulness and horrors of death, taken in its 
utmost latitude and comprehension, were included in the 
commination, there might, in pronouncing the sentence 
upon Adam, be as great a mitigation, as the variation of 
the terms doth import. 

But our inquiry here must be concerning the death con- 
tained in the commination, where we have the term of 
“death,” double death, or dying the death, most expressly 
made use of. And it is by that, that the dying of this 
death is to be measured; to wit, by the commination, as 
it did concern Adam, and it must concern Adam’s poste- 
rity. And admit that there was a real mitigation upon 
the intervening of the Gospel, and the exercise of the 
grace of God, applying it in Adam’s case, yet we are still 
to consider the death that was contained in the commina- 
tion, as due to Adam; due, to wit, in a former instance, 
before there could be a mitigation in a latter, in a follow- 
ing instance: for supposing there were then so quick and 
speedy,a remission in so great part, yet, the penalty remit- 
ted must be due, before it could be remitted. It must be a 
debt, before it could be a remitted debt. And so concern- 
ing the death that was due, which offending Adam and his 
posterity became subject and liable to; I say, concerning 
that it is we have to inquire, as his dueness is measured 
by the commination ; though indeed, we are not yet ac- 
cording to the series and order of discourse, to consider 
this death in the extensiveness of it to Adam’s posterity ; 
for that comes in, under the next general head, the fallen 
state of man; whereas, we have only now toconsider the 
fall of the first man, and what did concern the case of 
Adam himself. And so, our inquiry is, What death it 
was that was threatened to him, upon the supposition that 
he should transgress? And of this matter, I shall give 
you an account in several particulars. - 

[1.] Most plain it is, that corporeal death was included 
in the meaning of the commination ; for that he did actu- 
ally ineur. You read, in the short history that we have of 
him, that death, at length, finished his course. He lived so 
long, and he died. And it could not be, that he should in- 
cur that which was not due. And if it were due, it must be 
so upon the commination ; as the dueness of any such pu- 
nishment, upon any delinquent, is first measured by the 
law ; the sentence is to proceed according to law; that is, so 
far as not to go beyond it: it is possible there may be mitiga- 
tions, but the extent of the law cannot be exceeded. That 


is therefore plain, that corporeal death was included. And, 


[2.] Itis very evident too, thatmuch more was included 
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than corporeal death: for Adam did actually suffer more, 
(as is manifest) than mere corporeal death ; as the labours, 
and hardships, and sorrows of life, and whatsoever else 
besides, about which we shall further inquire anon. And, 

[3.] That more beyond corporeal death could not mean 
annihilation, or an extinction cf his being. For, 

First, We do not find that either he, or any one else, 
was ever annihilated, or that any creature ever was. No 
such thing appears, that either he, or any man, or any 
thing, was actually reduced to nothing. Nor again, _ 

Secondly, Could death be a proper expression of anni- 
hilation, for annihilation is not adequately opposite to life. 
There is no adequate opposition between life and annihila- 
tion ; if there were, then life and non-annihilation, or con- 
tinuing such a thing in being, must be equivalent terms, if 
the otherbe adequately opposite terms. But it is plain, they 
are not so; because it is manifest, there are many things 
m being, and which are somewhat, and yet do not live. 
Therefore, tosuppose that annihilation should be the thing 
meant by death, here, as is threatened to Adam, and so to 
offending man in him, is a dream without a pretence or 
ground, neither to be found, or any shadows of it, in Scrip- 
ture; nor at all agreeing to the reason of the thing. _ 

To reduce a thing to nothing, is no apt kind of punish- 
ment. "There is no other thing, indeed, but a reasonabl : 
creature, that is capable of punishment, properly so called. 
But the reduction of any thing to nothing, is to put it ab- 
solutely out of any capacity of apprehending itself under 
divine displeasure ; or, that it is self-fallen, under the ani- 
madversion of justice : and therefore, is a most unsuitable 
thing to be designed for the punishment of a reasonable 
creature, if it were to be called.a creature. Butthe very 
notion is most unsuitable to it. And therefore, — 

[4.] There is no doubt, but spiritual death is included. 
“Thou shalt surely die,” thou shalt die the death: here 
must be included spiritual death; the death of the soul: 
not naturally understood, but morally; for naturally, the 
soul is immortal, and can never die. But death, in refer- 
ence to the-soul, being taken morally, that is, as inclusive 
both of sin and misery, so the soul is liable to death, and 
became no doubt the subject of it, in this very case, ante- 
cedently to the restitution, and recovery, and the actual! 
supervention of the divine grace. And when we say that 
death, in this sense, that is, the moral sense, doth include 
both sin and misery, it must do so, even by the same reason, 
by which life, in the moral sense, doth include both sancti- 
ty and felicity. And it is manifest, it doth include both. 

But then, we must further know, that sin being included 
in this death, it must be in a two-fold notion, which we 
must understand in our minds concerning sin ; that is, sin 
is to be considered, either as it is an evil against God; or 
it is to be considered, also, as an evil to ourselves. Asan 
evil against God, so it could be a wrong to him, though it 
cannot be ahurt. And in that sense, or according to that 
notion, we are not to.take sin here, for so we considered it 
under the former head. Very true itis, we must add, 

[5.] That there is a necessary complication of sin and 
misery with one another, as there is of sanctity and felicity 
with one another: they are complicated, and cannot but 
be so, even in their own natures. But though they cannot 
be severed, they may be considered distinctly. Severed 
they cannot be, neither of these two pairs—neither sin and 
misery, nor holiness.and blessedness. Neither of the pairs 
can be disjoined or severed : the love of God, that compre- 
hends in it all our duty, and all our felicity, virtually, as 
being the great active principle, and the great fruitive ; that 
principle, from whence I am to do all the good Ido; and 
that principle by which I am to enjoy all the good that I 
enjoy, or am capable of enjoying. Both of these two things, 
summed-up together in one virtual principle of love, can 
never be disjoined or severed, any more than a thing can be 
torn and severed from itself. And so the case‘is, as to the 
opposite pair; sin and misery, they can never be disjoined 
or severed, for they are virtually comprehended in one and 
the same. principle ; to wit, enmity to’God; upon the ac- 
count whereof, while it prevails, it is impossible either to 
obey God or-enjoy him. These two, therefore, cannot but 
be inseparable. But while they are inseparable, yet they , 
are distinct too. As to this latter pair, wherein we are 
now concerned, to wit, sin and misery; “ To be carnally 
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minded is death.” Andas it is misery, andsoa hurt and 
ruin to us, so it is to be considered here as it comes under 
the notion of the threatened death, and so doth make a 
part of the threatened penalty; that is, sin carrying a self- 
punitive malignancy in it. God having‘been once offend- 
ed, he leaves the sinner (till grace doth work the reparation) 
under the self-punishment. ‘Thine own wickedness shall 
correct thee.” And so, in this sense it is that spiritual 
death must comprehend in that death contained in the 
commination: “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
die the death.” It must comprehend spiritual death ; and 
that spiritual death doth also comprehend in it several 
things, of which I shall give you a very brief account. As, 

First, The retraction of God’s Spirit. That it contains, 
as the first and most fundamental thing, in this threatened 
spiritual death, the retraction of God’s Spirit. When 
Adam had abused, or not duly used, the power which his 
Creator gave him, of obeying and complying with the 
divine pleasure, the Spirit retired; and now, we must 
consider the difference as hath been intimated before) be- 
tween the spiritual influence which was vouchsafed to 
Adam, while he yet remained innocent, and that which is 
afforded to the regenerate, in their present state, to pre- 
serve that state; that is, as to Adam in innocence, that 
influence was enabling, but not determining. It was such 
as by which (as hath been told you) he had a possibility 
of not falling, but not an impossibility of falling; he had 
a possibility of standing, not an impossibility not to.stand; 
that he had not that influence of the Spirit which he had, 
being suitable to his state of probation wherein he was 
made, that is now justly withheld, the Spirit retires, leaves 
him to himself. 

This we do not say gratis dictum; for do but consider 
that plain text, (Gal. ii. 13.) ‘Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us: for 
cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: that the bless- 
ing of Abraham might come upon ts Gentiles, the promise 
of the Spirit (or the promised Spirit) through faith.” If 
the remission of the curse do carry with it the conferring 
of the grace of the Spirit, then the curse, while it did con- 
tinue, could not but include, carry in it, the privation and 
suspension of the Spirit. This was part of the curse upon 

_. apostate Adam, the loss of God’s Spirit. For that which 

~.the grace of Christ and redemption by him, removing, 
inferred the communication of the Spirit, that must include 
the suspension and withholding of the Spirit. And, | 

Secondly, Hereupon, it could not but ensue, (which is 
a further thing contained in this spiritual death,) that the 
holy image of God must be erased, vanished; and, antece- 
dently to the restitution, it could not but be so. And, 

Thirdly, There must be included in this spiritual death, 
an aversion from God, the turning off of the apostate soul 
from God : that whereas it minded him before, with a com- 

_placential adoration, now it is quite alienated; here is no 
inclination in himtowards God. The thing speaks itself; 
and it was apparent in Adam’s case. As soon as he be- 
comes guilty, he hides himself, vainly attempts to hide 
himself from the doom. That which was before the most 
grateful thing of all things, to have God nigh him, is now 
quite otherwise; he cannot endure that God should ap- 
proach him. If it were possible to keep himself from God, 
(but that he vainly attempts,) his sense would be, ‘‘ Let me 
have no more to do with God.” And, 

Fourthly, There must be further contained in it, here- 
upon, a cessation of that intercourse and communion that 
was between God and him. For the Spirit of God was re- 
tired on his part, and man was become averse and disaf- 
fected to God on,his own part. The image of God that 
‘rendered him propense towards God, and meet for his 
communion, being vanished and ,gone, nothing can ensue 
more necessarily and certainly than a cessation of com- 
munion: God refuseth to converse with him, and he re- 
faseth to converse with God. And, 

Fifthly, There could not also but be included as con- 

« sequent hereupon, regrets of conscience: not penitential 
but tormenting; not penitential as yet, or not penitential 
first; but first tormenting, before they could be penitential, 
while grace was not yet applied. How soon it might be 
we know not. It is very likely it might be very soon, by 

“the account that short history gives us. But in the mean 
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time, there could be only tormenting regrets of conscience: 
“Very lately I was an innocent creature; now lama fallen 
creature: I then stood right in the acceptance and favour 
of God; now there is war between him and me.” Peni- 
tential regrets, indeed, could not be a part of the penalty; 
they are a part and degree of the sinner’s restoration and 
recovery ; but the preceding tormenting regrets, they are 
included in the death. It is a deadly thing to be stung with 
the sense of the one’s having offended him whom we can 
never propitiate to ourselves again. And hereupon, also, 

Sixtbly, Very black and gloomy thoughts must ensue; 
amazing thoughts! He that was in the eye of the innocent, 
unoffending soul, his highest delight, now he is all inwrapt 
in a cloud; or the mind is inwrapt in a cloud, that it cannot 
behold him; such a cloud as it can by no means penetrate, 
God could be conceived of under no other notion than that 
of an enemy and avenger. And, 

Seventhly, There must be, hereupon, most astonishing: 
fears; for it is obvious that a reasonable, intelligent mind 
would consider, ‘‘He who did so lately fetch me and all: 
this creation out of nothing, is almighty, and it is impos- 
sible for me to fence against his power. That power that 
could create a world so easily, what can»I do to protect 
myself against it, when it is set on work by just displea- 
sure?’ And then, ; 

Eighthly. It must include despair: for the first covenant 
gave no hope of forgiveness, and therefore, gave no room 
or place for repentance till grace came, till an inspired 
Gospel came to be actually applied and brought home in 
this case. And therefore, there must be the epitome and 
sum of hell, in the state of this case; God offended and 
never to be reconciled, and against whose displeasure, 
armed with power, I can have no defence, no protection. 
All this more, all this surplusage, must be contained in 
this death; that is, spiritual death, the present death of the 


‘soul in the moral sense, in all this latitude and extensive- 


ness of it. And then, further, 

[6.] There is in this surplusage, too, these many exter- 
nal miseries of life that we find to be contained, also, in 
the very sentence; for though the sentence may contain 
less than the commination, yet it could not contain more. 
Therefore, all these being found in the sentence, must be 
in the commination too; all the external miseries of life 
that a delinquent creature could be liable to. And then, 
in the last place, 

[7.] This death must carry in it, too, death eternal, as 
the sum of the penalty, or the consummation thereof, as 
the evil threatened and contained in that. And though 
many would speak very distinguishingly of this matter, 
and labour to do so when they can, yet let but plain Scrip- 
ture be considered in the case, and you will see how it 
speaks. Do but follow this very context unto the shutting 
up of this chapter, and you will see what kind of reign it 
is that sin hath inthe world. It now began its reign even 
in this first apostacy, or in the apostacy of the first man. 
Sin, we are told, it reigns unto death, verse 21. “As sin 
hath reigned unto death, so’ grace might reign through 
righteousness unto jife.’” What life? ‘Unto eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “You see how these two 
stand in their antithesis, in their opposition to one another. 
Here is death set in opposition to eternal life. What death 
is that that stands in opposition to eternal life? Surely, it 
must be eternal death. So in the conclusion of the next 
chapter; ‘‘ The wages of sin is death; but the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “ The 
wages of sin is death.” It is not said of this or that sin, 
some greater sin; but “The wages of sin,” as sin, “is 
death.” And what death the opposition shows us; it-is 
put in opposition to eternal life; therefore, it must be eter- 
nal death that is the wages of sin, of sin as sin; and there- 
fore, if Adam’s transgression was sin, such a death must 
be the wages of it. 

And that is the dhird particular, belonging to this first 
general head that we were to treat of, to wit, to show what 
the death was that did ensue, and was designed to ensue, 
by force of the divine law; or the commination added 
thereto, upon this first sin of the first man. Now, 

4. The fourth of these heads is the dueness of this death 
upon this sin; and upon that I shall not insist, it being, 
enough to touch it, things being obvious of themselves. 
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The heinousness of the sin, and the too naturalness of the 
punishment taken together, will evince the dueness of this 
event upon this sin, 

(1.) Consider the heinousness of the sin. We have 
opened that unto yeu in many particulars formerly, to 
which I shall only add the consideration of these four cir- 
cumstances. As that, ; 

{1.] The first man should so soon transgress. But just 
now made; (upon the matter it being generally thought 
to be but a little time; most think the same day;) just 
now made by God, a reasonable, immortal creature, and 
so soon made by himself, a sinner, transgressor, and a 
rebel. 

2.] Consider that he sinned with open eyes, having, 
before, no cloud upon his mind, but all things in clear light 
before him. 

[3.] And while his nature was antecedently untainted, 
no vicious inclination in him. And, 

[4.] That there was nothing which could be matter of 
complaint in his state, his condition so entirely good, and 
yet did not please him. Think, I say, of the heinousness 
of the sin, in these and other respects, and then the in- 
curred death cannot be thought unproportionable, or undue, 
iboueh you take it in the extent that hath been mentioned. 

ut, 

(2.) Consider, too, the con-naturalness of the punish- 
ment to the sin, this death to his transgression. He turns 
from God to the creature; God turns away (in just dis- 
pleasure, upon being offended) from him. Hence, all 
these things ensue and follow of themselves. And there 
was no preventing it by any ordinary methods, unless God 
would annihilate him, unless he would throw his creature 
back again into nothing. Butthat became not the wisdom 
and greatness of God todo. It had been too much trifling 
to raise his creature into being, and put him under such 
an equitable and so righteous a law, and, he offending, 
presently to nullify his own work. That had not been 


becoming God, not suitable to the divine wisdom and 


greatness. 

And therefore, now to give some brief notes of Use upon 
the two last mentioned heads. 

1. You may learn, hence, that the act of eating the for- 
bidden fruit, is not to be considered too abstractly, as the 
first sin of man; that is the thing wherein the most do 
foolishly impose upon themselves, and so speak and think 
diminishingly of this whole matter. What! was it so 
great a matter? was it so great a thing to eat the fruit of 
a tree that was forbidden? This, abstractly considered, 
was not the first sin. Not abstractly considered; take it 
comprehensively, and take it in all that was belonging to 
it, and it was the first sin. But the act of eating alone, 
considered by itself, was not the first; there were a great 
many mental evils (as we have shown in opening the sin) 
which did precede the act of eating, and that altogether 
make it a most horrid wickedness; distrust of the truth of 
God’s word, and trusting a creature that he might easily 
apprehend to be an apostate, fallen creature, by opposing 
the word of God ; trusting him against him that made him, 
and gave him breath. He trusted against God, one, he 
knew not whom; but he might suppose it one that was 
not in his original integrity, that was fallen and gone off 
from God; otherwise he could never have counselled 
against God. There was great ingratitude for goodness 
shown and exhibited ; for mercy received: mercy, indeed, 
as yet it could not properly be called, he not being as yet 
a miserable creature, or ina miserable state. There was 
opposing his will to the supreme will. There was exalt- 
ing the sensitive nature against the rational, against the 
Jaw of the mind: and so confounding the order of things, 
in that part of God’s creation; to wit, himself breaking 
the order and dependance of the faculties in reference to 
one another, with many more. ‘ 

2. And you may further learn, hence, how nearly sin 
and misery, sin and death, do border upon one another. 
They are things very nearto each other. These two spheres 
of Jife and death ; that lightsome, glorious sphere, all full 
of vitality, pleasure, and bliss, and that sphere of darkness 
and death, that comprehended every thing of horror in it, 
you see how nearly they do touch, and how nearly they did 
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touch; so that we might suppose but even a moment be- 
tween one and the other. ‘This moment, an innocent crea- 
ture, standing in delight, and favour, and acceptance; and 
the next moment, an accomplice of hell, associated with 
apostate spirits against God. How nearly do the spheres 
of light, and life, and bliss; and of death, and horror, and 
hell, touch! How near did they touch one another! How 
immediate was the transitus, the passage from the one to 
the other! And, : 

3. You see, not only the nearness in point of time, but 
the natural connexion that is between sin and misery; that 
the one doth in so great a measure involve the other, as I 
have shown they do. Sin carries death in it; “ To be 
carnally minded is death.” And we may further see, 

4, What occasion we should take hence, to admire the 
grace of the Gospel, that it should so soon intervene; and 
when it so doth, here is place for repentance by the con- 
stitution of a new covenant, the evangelical one, which 
the covenant and law of works could not give upon any 
terms; for it could represent God no otherwise than an 
unappeasable enemy. “Cursed is every one that continu- 
eth not in all things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them.” ! 


_ LECTURE XXIv.* 
Rom. v. 12. 
And so death passed upon all men, for thai all have sinned. 


From the former part of this scripture, we have insisted 
upon the fall of the first man; “‘By one man sin entered 


into the world, and death by sin;” his fall, by sin, into 


death. And so you have seen the entrance of both these, 
sin and death, into the world, in the fall of that one man. 
Now we come in the next place: 

Il. To speak, from the latter words, of the fallen state 
of man, generally considered. And yousee the ground of 
that, too, lies as fully in the latter words of the text, that 
“death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” I 
read the words according to our translation, though some 
would have them to be otherwise read, and the letter of 
the text doth admit of another reading; instead of “ for 
that” they read “in whom,” all have sinned. But of that 
there will be more occasion to speak hereafter. 

In the mean while we are to consider the fallen state of 
men in general, according as these expressions do repre- 
sent and hold forth to us. And they do represent his state 
to be a state of sin and death; these two complicated with 
one another. ‘Death hath passed upon all, for that all 
have sinned.” And, according to that reading of the 
words, and the nature of the thing, that which is here last 
mentioned, requires to be considered first, though these 
are complicated with one another; sin and death run into 
one another, are most inseparably conjunct; yet, they are 
all some way distinct. And so far as they do admit of 
being distinguished, we shall consider and speak to them 
distinetly. And so, ; 

1. Of the sinful state of men in general. Now, in 
speaking to this, asthe letter of the text leads us, we shall 
—consider the nature, and—the universality, chiefly, of 
this sin that is thus spread through the world. "We are, 

(1.) To consider the nature of it. The general nature 
of sin is plainly expressed, 1 John iii. 4. “Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law.” And therefore, that we may show 
you more distinctly the nature of that sin which hath so 
generally diffused itself among men, (as‘we shall afterwards 
show,) it will be needful to mquire, What it is that we 
must take for the measure of such sin ? inasmuch as the 
following words here do plainly tell us, in the latter part 
of the 13th verse, that “sin is not imputed where there is 
no law:” wherever any sin is, some law must be supposed 
tobe. And what is that law, against which it can be un- 
derstood that men might so generally sin? 

You have heard, by what law the first sin of man was 
to be measured: that was partly a positive law, a particu- 
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lar precept, a law made by a spiritual revelation to him: 
but much more principally a natural law, which was vio- 
lated in the violation of that positive one, inasmuch as that 
positive law had its immediate root and foundation in the 
natural one: nothing being more apparently natural, than 
that the reasonable creature ought to comply with the will 
of his Maker being once known. But though it were very 
apparent what law that first sin did transgress, yet it is not so 
apparent what law it is that the common sin ofmankind doth 
now transgress. And so that needs to be inquired into, 

In the general, it may be said, that the law that doth 
obtain in the world now, and from age to age, doth consist 
of two parts, as the law at first-did which was given to 
Adam, even in his innocency; to wit, that it is partly 
natural, and partly by superadded revelation. So it was 
at first, so it is still; but with great and remarkable differ- 
ence. ‘That whereas, at first, the natural law was full, per- 
fect, entire, most comprehensive, and large, even-in the 
discernible impressions of it; and the superadded law by 
special revelation narrow, lying in a very little compass 
(one particular interdict only with its penalty establishing 
it) that we read or are informed of. But now the case is 
very diverse and opposite: that is, the natural is diminish- 
ed, not in the obligation of it, but in the impression, the 
discernible or discerned impression, that frame in the heart 
or mind of man broken into fragments, many parts very 
obscure and illegible, and divers, with many of the inhabit- 
ants of this earth, (as it were,) lost through inadyvertency, 
and their not reflecting upon themselves so as to discern 
and find out the sculpture of what remains engraven upon 
their hearts. And the revealed law, (where that obtains, ) 
that isso much the more large, and comprehensive, and 
full, and perfect, so as to discover every false way; and 
every true and right way; one and the same rule being the 
Same measure, recti et obliqui, of that which is right and 
that which is wrong too. 

And the exigency of the case did require that it should 
be so: that is, by how much the more that the natural law 
was erased, broken into fragments and parcels, and many 
of them (as to their discernibleness) lost with many; so 
much the more requisite was it, that the superadded law 
(which was to be by revelation) should be entire and com- 
plete, that there should be another impression of that ori- 
ginal law, that should collect and gather up all that was 
lost of it, and rendered it obscure, from the prevailing cor- 
‘Tuption of the world. And so thus, in short, did these 
two cases stand in opposition to one another. At first, the 

natural law was most entire and full, and large and com- 

prehensive; and the revealed law narrow, and lying within 

“avery little compass. But now the natural Jaw, to wit, in 
the discernibleness of its impression, is greatly diminished; 
and the law that is by revelation so-much the more large, 
comprehensive, entire, and full. $ 

At first, that revealed law after the apostacy, must, for 
several successive ages, be easily transmitted (by reason 
of the great longevity that remained before and after the 
flood) from hand to hand by a certain tradition. But 
afterwards, God provided that it should be collected and 
gathered up into sacred records, though not all written 
at once, but successively, according as supreme wisdom 
had determined concerning the different states in the future 
church, in point of light. And so, what we have of it 
now, lies entirely and fully in the sacred volumes, of 
which we have discoursed to you largely heretofore; but 
that doth actually obtain but in a small part of the world 
in comparison; buta verysmall part. That it doth obtain 
no further, is owing to the wickedness of the world itself, 
which obstructs the diffusion of it. God, in his holy wis- 
dom, not obtruding, not by-extraordinary means and me- 
thods making way for it, as it were easy for him to do, if 
it were so agreeable to the counsel of his own wisdom, the 
results whereof we now see, in fact; and the reasons 
whereof may be better understood in the appointed season. 
But we are not to think this wicked world innocent in its 
having no more of revealed light than it hath; that light 
shines in darkness, but the darkness doth not comprehend 
it, strives against it, otherwise there must have been a dif- 
fusion, even of most evangelical knowledge many an age 
ago. Men fence against it and keep it off, and will not 
let it spread ; and God doth not exert the greatness of his 
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power as yet (for ends and purposes best known to him- 
self) for the gaining of a victory over that contumacious 
darkness. 

Yet, in the mean time, where there are no notices of 
that revealed law, or that law by revelation, we are not to 
think that the world is-without law: do but observe to this 
purpose what follows the text, “ Until the law (verse 13.) 
sin was in the world;” until the law. Until what law 2 
It is certain, here, “law” must be taken in a restrained 
and limited sense, otherwise the expressions in the follow- 
ing part of that verse would contradict those in the former: 
“Sin is not imputed where there is no law:” then there 
could have been no such thing as sin, from Adam to 
Moses, if there had been no law at all in all that interval. 
When therefore it is said, “ Until the law sin was in the 
world;” that is, until the written law, or until the law that 
was given on Mount Sinai; it is not the law simply, but 
respectively only, that is there meant; not in an absolute 
and general, but in a particular and limited sense. 

It is true, there was a time (that time that is there men- 
tioned, from Adam to Moses) when there was no such law 
as came afterwards to be in the time of Moses. Not that 
there was then no law at all; for then there could be no 
sin; but it is expressly told us, that “sin was in the 
world” for all that time; and therefore, there was some 
law; there was a law by which men might be reckoned 
sinners: for there was such a law according to which they 
were punished, as the following words show; ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, death reigned from Adam to Moses;” there was such 
a law as made men still liable to death; and therefore, 
such a law against which men might-still sin, even in the 
long interval from Adam to Moses. ‘Death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” : 

I pray consider that expression, “that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” How was 
that? That is, that did not sin against a particular and 
express law, with its annexed sanction, as Adam did. 
Some would understand that of infants; and, it is true, it 
must include them. But I see no cause at all for such a 
restriction ; but most manifestly the contrary: for infants 
were not the only ones that did die; death reigned over 
all, in that interval from Adam to: Moses; and so, the sin 
must be as general as the death. But herein was the great 
dissimilitude, that, whereas Adam did sin against a framed, 
express precept, with its annexed penalty in the commina- 
tion, the generality of men from Adam to Moses did not 
so sin; but they sinned against such a law as they had; 
that is, the relics and fragments of the law of nature, first 
impressed upon the heart of man, or put into his very nature. 

This is agreeable to what we have in this same epistle, 
chap. ii. 12. “As many as have sinned without the law,” 
(that is, without a written law,) ‘‘shall- perish without 
law ;” to wit, without that written law. Some law or other 
they were still under; they must be supposed to sin against 
some law; otherwise they could perish by none. But a 
written law they had not. “ As they that are under the law, 
(as it there follows,) they are to be judged by the law.” And 
afterwards, in the 14th and 15th verses of the same chapter; 
““When the Gentiles who have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, they are a law unto them- 
selves, which show the works of the law written in their 
hearts, their consciences also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts in the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another.” So we read it, and I think very defectively, 
“aecusing and excusing:” it isin the Greek, “by turns;” 
not “one another;” but, “sometimes accusing, and some- 
times excusing.” Not as if their thoughts did accuse one 
another, or excuse one another; but the expression may 
admit to be read, I say, “sometimes accusing, and some- 
times excusing,” according to the discernible evidence of 
the case. 

And so you may now easily collect, how, in this general 
sinful state of the apostate world, men do every where 
transgress againsta law. Those that have a written law, 
or might more easily have it, they sin against that; to wit, 
the revelation that God hath given of his own mind con- 
cerning their duty, and in order totheir felicity. They that 
have it, or might more easily have it, I say, sin against it. 
‘They that have it not, or from whom it lies more remote, 
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they yet sin against the dictates of the law which they have 
in themselves, or which they are to themselves. They that 
have no other law, being a law to themselves, they having 
some measures, though broken and imperfect ones, of right 
and wrong in their own minds and natural consciences. 

And now, the measure being stated by which this gene- 
ral sinfulness of the world is to be estimated, the natural 
law, and, generally, that law that is by revelation in the 
word of God, so far as it doth obtain, or might more easily 
obtain; it will be our further business, in the next place, 
to open to you the sinfulness of men in reference to this 
law, of which you have this account. And it is, in the 
general, the sinfulness of their inclination, or of their na- 
ture, that we are obliged, by the design of our present sub- 
ject, to consider and speak to: “ For that all have sinned.” 

Here is not, it is true, actual sin: that the expression 
doth literally signify. But that must be understood as 
supposing a sinful nature, which is more principally to be 
considered; or it is to be considered in the first place; 
that which is the peccatum peccans, as it is significantly 
enough called by some. That evil heart, that nature, not 
as it is nature, but as it is depraved, it is now transmitted 
every where from age to age, and from generation to ge- 
neration, among men: the fountain from whence all those 
streams of wickedness flow that have deluged the world, 
and made a raging ocean, ‘the waves whereof continually 
cast forth mire and dirt,” as the prophet expresseth it, Isa. 
lvii. 20. That nature of man, which as it is degenerate 
and corrupt, is become a seminary, a seed-plot of all kinds 
of wickedness. 

This is for: peccatum originale originatum ; as we for- 
merly discoursed to you of the peccatum originale originans, 
as some do choose to express those things. It is, in the 
general, a sinful inclination which lies opposite to the law 
of God, natura] or revealed: for we are not to suppose 
that the love of God doth only provide against sinful acts, 
or sinful omissions; no, this is the very peculiar excellency 
of the divine government, in contradistinction to any 
other; that it determines first, what men ought to be, and 
then, consequently and dependently, what they ought to 
do. Human laws and governments do not respect the 
former of these, otherwise than consequentially. They only 
take notice of actions, and those, external ones too. But 
internal inclinations they make little provision about, 
and do not otherwise take notice of (as indeed the nature 
of the thing doth not admit they should) but by conse- 
quence, asa man’s habit and internal inclination may be col- 
lected and gathered from the series and course of his actions. 
But it is quite contrary as to the divine government, and the 
laws that belong thereunto; that is, that God having an 
immediate inspection into the minds of men, and his go- 
vernment laying its first obligation there, its laws do first 
provide what men should be, and then, consequentially, 
what they should do. They should be so and so; be holy, 
be righteous; and then, all is to correspond hereunto. 

Therefore, we must understand that an evil inclination, 
or a depraved or corrupted nature, is that which doth first 
violate the law of God, lies first against it: and so, that it 
is not infelicity only, to be ill inclined, but it is sin—sin 
in the highest and most eminent sense thereof. It is the 
habitual frame and bent of the soul, that the law of God 
doth in the first place direct; and then, it doth direct that 
men should act correspondently thereunto. So that now 
that empoisoned nature of man, the malignity of the heart 
and soul, or inner man, is that which makes the first and 
principal breach upon the law of God, which is in its own 
nature holy, just, and good: whatsoever there is of this 
law left, it is all holy, just, and good, even as it doth ob- 
tain to be called ‘‘the law of nature.” What is truly such, 
is holy, just, and good, still, as much as ever it was, and 
as expressive of the mind of God. 

Now concerning that corrupt inclination in the minds 
and souls of men, that doth first violate the law, it is to be 
understood agreeably to the law itself. The law itself is 
partly preceptive and partly prohibitive. It consists of 
these two parts. And these two things are accordingly to 
be considered in the corrupted state of human nature: to 
wit, first, that there is a disinclination to all that is truly 
good; and, secondly, that there is a propensity, a perverse 
inclination, to all that is sinful and set > 
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[1.] The first of these, that is, which is signified by the 
want of original righteousness, that rectitude which dic 
first belong to the nature of man, the absence, and not the 
mete absence, but the want and ‘privation, of that, is the 
first thing we have to consider in the corruption of Ss 
nature; that now it wants the inclination that there ought 
to be in it according to its primitive state, and the first ob- 
ligation of the divine law upon man. This is the loss of 
God’s image; not by his taking it away, which we mus 
carefully abstain from thinking even so much as one 
thought to that purpose; that is, that God took away his 
image from man, to wit, his image in respect whereof man 
was to resemble him in point of holiness; that would be 
to devolve the sinfulness of man’s nature upon God him- 
self. But God did righteously, upon the first apostacy, 
withhold his Spirit, whereupon his image, being a created 
thing, and not capable of self-subsistence, must vanish ; and 
so, as that in effect to erase the holy image of God out of 
his soul. He (man) hath expunged and blotted it out; 
provoked the Spirit of God to retire ; cherished and in- 
dulged corrupt inclinations against it, and in opposition 
to it. And, God finally still retiring, that image falleth 
and vanisheth; not being withdrawn by him, (speaking of 
the effect,) but being expelled; not withdrawn, but drawn 
away ; not.by violence (as it were) obliterated out of the 
soul. That which was, indeed, God’s workmanship at 
first, is defaced by our wicked workmanship: the work of 
our hands hath so far destroyed the work of his. 

There is, therefore, in the corrupt nature of man, a dis- 
inclination to all that which it ought to be inclined to; 
that is, both the objects and acts that it ought to be inclined 
to. We are principally to consider the objects; the acts 
will of course most obviously ensue: ~The objects where- 
with man was to have to do, were God himself, his fellow- 
creatures, (those especially of his own order,) and himself. 

There was, upon God’s having made man, the direct re- 
lation first between Creator and creature; and then, here- 
upon, (there being divers such of the same order,) there 
follows, of course, a collateral relation between one such 
creature and another. In the first respect, man being a 
reasonable creature by his nature, a creature and a reason- 
able one, he comes under obligation to God most directly ; 
and then, collaterally, (from God still,) he comes to be un- 
der obligation to his fellow-creatures of his own order; and 
inasmuch as he is capable of bearing a relation to himself, 
so he comes to owe duty to himself also. 

To God in the first place. There is an aversion from 
God, to be considered in this fallen state of man, not of 
one single faculty of the soul alone, but even of the whole 
soul, and of all the faculties of it. But according to the” 
natural order wherein they lie towards one another, the 
whole soul is gone off from God; mind, and will, and 
affections, and executive powers, altogether turned off from 
God. Soisthe account given of the fallen state of man in 
that 14th and 53d Psalm, from which texts, and from others, 
you have so many quotations taken in the 3d chapter of 
his epistle to the Romans, all summed in this, that “ Alk 
have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God.” This, 
then, is the great thing that, in the first place, is held forth 
in this text; to wit, that the state of man isa state of apos- 
tacy and recess from God; he hath withdrawn himself, 
and stands now in his whole soul in a quite averse posture 
from God, towards whom he was originally and naturally 
most propense. : 

But then, whereas God, the Object of this aversion, is to 
be considered two ways, as our Supreme_and Sovereign 
Lord, and as our Supreme and Sovereign Good, the soul 
of man is averse to him under both these notions; refuseth 
to take him as his Supreme Lord, or for his Supreme 
Good; that is, it will neither obey him, nor be happy in 
him. And whereas, under this two-fold notion, we are to 
consider God the object of this aversion, it is under the 
former of these notions that we are to consider it now, 
while we are speaking of the sinful state of man, or the sin 
of man. It will be under the latter of these notions that 
we are to consider it, when we speak of the death that hath 
passed over all men, as that whereunto it doth more pecu- 
liarly and properly belong. 

But consider God as the Supreme Lord, and the sinful- 
ness of man’s nature, in this respect, lies in this that he is, 
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under this notion, averse to, and turned off from, him, and 
declines obedience to him. And the whole is, under this 
notion, averse; that is, the mind is averse, not only doth 
not know him, but declines knowing him; labours under 
Rot a mere nescience of God, but an affected and chosen 
ignorance; desires not to know him. So is the representa- 
tion made tous of the opposite state and condition of man 
in those mentioned Psalms, the 53d, most fully, 2,3.verses; 
that is, “ That God looking down from heaven upon the 
children of men to see who would inquire, who would 
seek afier God, he finds them all gone back ;” (the Hebrew 
word signifies a perverse retrocision, way wardlygone back;) 
no, here is no inclination to inquire afier God; according 
to that, Job xxi. 14. “ They say unto God, Depart from us, 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways,” of thy concerns, 
and of thy methods. Those ways of intercourse that thou 
wouldst have to be between thee and us, these ways of 
thine we do not desire to know; we do not desire there 
should be any intermeddling, any intercourse between thee 
and us. And according to that Rom. i. 28. “ They liked 
not to retain God in their knowledge.” They did not only 
or barely not know him, but disliked to know, refused to 
know him. “ Through deceit they refused to know me,” 
saith the Lord, Jer. ix.6. The same corrupt nature re- 
maining, even under a professed relation to him, with the 
generality of that wicked people. 

And so, in this respect, the state of man is a state of 
darkness; to wit, of affected darkness. ‘‘ There is no 
darkness of shadow of death where the workers of iniquity 
can hide themselves.” It speaks the inclination of men’s 
minds that they would fain hide themselves in some dark- 
ness or Shadow of death if they could; but they can find 
none, none that hides them from him, though they can 
easily so inwrap themselves in darkness, as not to behold 
him. Their darkness is a fence against themselves; but 
not against him. ‘They make it so thick that they cannot 
aaa, it; but he most easily-can. They would fain 

ave such a darkness as that he might not see them; but 
there is none, they cannot find any; “ There is no darkness 
or shadow of death where the workers of iniquity can hide 
themselves.” But, in the mean time, that speaks the in- 
clinations of their minds; ‘Oh! that we could be hid 
from God, and that there might be nothing at all to do be- 
tween himand us.” “ Ye were darkness,” (here is the com- 
mon state of the unconverted, unregenerate world, ) Ephes. 
vy. 8. “Ye were darkness,” not merely in the dark, but 
darkness itself. ‘‘ The light that is in them is darkness,” as 
our Saviour speaks, Mat. vi. 23. ‘If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” This, Isay, 
speaks an aversion of mind-from God; they care not to 
know him; they desire not to know him. 

And hereupon it becomes so unaccustomed a thing to 
think of him. Thence is the character of a wicked, unre- 
generate man, “ A forgetier of God.” Itis his usual pa- 
raphrase in Scripture, “ A wicked man;” and that lies, as 
such, under doom, is under such a character as this, one 
that is “‘ a forgetter of God ;” ‘“‘ The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget God,” Psalm ix. 
And in opposition hereunto, a regenerate man, a holy man, 
a scnaeed man, is characterized by one that remembers 
God, that thinks of God; “A book of remembrance was 
written for them that feared the Lord, and thought upon 
his name.” Whereas, it is said of the wicked man, “God 
is not in all his thoughts.” Compare these two places to- 
gether, Psalm x. 4. Mal. iii. 16. A good man is such a 
one as thinks much of the name of God, hath God’s name 
impressed on his mind ; so as every actual thought of God, 
it is only reading the letters that do (as it were) compose 
that name, and that are impressed on his own mind; to 
wit, his actual thinking of God. Now a book of remem- 
brance was written for them that feared the Lord, and 
thought of hisname. Asif it had been said; “ Well, is 
there so much kindness towards me yet tobe found in this 
revolted world, that they will remember me? I will have 
a book of remembrance for them; there shall be remem- 
brance for remembrance. Do they think of me? I will 
think of them too; have they kind thoughts of me ? I will 
have much kinder thoughts of them; I will book it up. 
Every kind thought that istaken up concerning me, in this 
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general apostacy and revoltedness of the world from me, I 
will set it down, I will have abook of remembrance for every 
one that has anythoughts of me,in this forlorn state of things.” 

And then, as this aversion hath place in the minds of 
men, it hath so, more formally, in their wills; they will 
not have this Lord to be their God; he shall not reign over 
them; they refuse his empire, throw off the reins; ‘“ Let 
us cast away his cords, and break his bands off from us.” 
So, in the apostate world, do the princes and people com- 
bine together against the divine government; and ti ose 
that lead others consent to be led themselves in this case. 
“Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us ;” (Psalm ii.) those of God, and of his Anoint- 
ed, the Redeemer, the Messiah, as that word signifies. 

And then, likewise, there is a consequent averse or trans- 
verse posture in the affections of the soul, whereof, indeed, 
the will is the seat and subject; desires, fears, hopes, de- 
lights,-anger, sorrow, all transversed in a quite contrary 
course and being to what they should be; and so it is pro- 
portionably towards men, so far as men are concerned with 
men; and so it is towards ourselves. We should have dis- 
coursed of these distinctly, but cannot now. 

It is, in the mean time, strange, (and-let us consider-that 
with ourselves,) that this being so apparently the common 
case, it should be so little considered; that men take such 
complacency in themselves; that it comes so seldom into 
the thoughts of any to think, ‘I either am, or have been, 
an apostate creature, quite turned off from God.” It is to 
be admired, that men’s own thoughts are not painful to 
them upon this account. Certain it is, that I, and the rest 
of the world, have been all in an apostacy from God. This 
hath been my state; it is my present state. I am eitheran 
apostate creature, or a returned creature: either still apos- 
tate, or renewed towards him, altered in my habitual frame 
and inclination. How is it with me? am I one of the 7e- 
duces? one that the mighty hand and power of the Re- 
deemer (he that died, “the just for the unjust to bring us 
to God”) hath reduced and fetched back to God. 

Or is this the case of none of us? That whereas we 
were all off from God, in an averse posture to him, are we 
not striving against the design of the merciful Redeemer, 
who isstill striving to bring us back, and who strove herein 
unto blood, resisting against the wicked inclinations of de- 
generate, apostate men? ‘“‘He resisted to blood striving 
against sin.” That is the thing plainly implied in that of 
the apostle to the Hebrews, chap. xii.4. “Ye have not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin ;” whereas, he 
had been, immediately before, bespeaking them to “run 
with patience therace that was set before them, looking 
unto Jesus the author and-finisher of the faith; who, for 
the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame.” But why did he endure that cross and 
shame which we find him to have despised? The follow- 
ing words show, he had been striving against sin. But 
that is none of your case; it was his. He suffered that 
cross, and fell under all that opprobrium, ignominy, and 
shame, in this striving against sin even unto blood; that 
sin by which men are held off from God, continued in a 
state of apostacy from him. 

Now let us bethink ourselves what the Son of God hath 
been striving unto blood against; to wit, ‘‘sin;” which 
hath turned us off from God, and kept us off from God: 
and are we striving against him, will not be reduced, will 
not be brought back? Strangers to God we have been, ane 
so we will be still; go from day to day, from morning to 
night, and will ‘have no concern with God; we will not 
pray tohim; we will not think of his name; we will en- 
tertain no converse with him. ' 

But the further Use is referred to be spoken to, after a 
further explication of the sinful state of mankind. 





LECTURE XXv.* 


Ir hath been showed, that the ill inclination of men to- 
wards God, effects the whole soul. The mind knows him 
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not, thinks not of him, is habitually forgetful of him; and, 
more formally, this aversion is in the will: that doth not 
choose the Lord for his God; wills him not, even where 
a people do profess his name. If yet the work of renova- 
tion have not taken place, his own Israel will have none of 
him: “Israel,” saith God, ‘would have none of me.” 
Corrupt nature is the same, even in such a people, what- 
soever the external profession, and garb, and appearance, 
and show, may be. A corrupt heart is still the same thing, 
indisposed, disaffected to God; “alienated from the life 
of God.” And conscience is stupified, doth not do its of- 
fice, or, sometimes, is outrageous and over-does it, the at- 
fections and passions are all as so many furies; original 
rectitude being gone, and the soul destitute of that holy 
image which originally it bore. 

But there is, also, an evil inclination towards fellow- 
creatures of their own order. That love is wanting which 
is ‘the fulfilling of the law;” and that sums up-all that 
rectitude of heart and soul towards fellow-creatures of our 
own order. All is summed up in this; ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself;” and therefore is love the ful- 
filling of the law. ' 

And then, also, towards ourselves. Our love to our 
neighbour is to be measured by that to ourselves; as 
that great fundamental precept which our Saviour calls the 
* second,” next to that; “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all-thy might; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself;” in opposition where- 
unto, stands that aversion to God, in the first part. And 
as to the second great commandment, it is a measured 
thing; and the measure is love to ourselves. 

But now, in this state of apostacy, men wani even that, 
they do not love themselves: to wit, if they did know 
themselves; and that they do not affect, to gain a true 
knowledge of themselves; and therefore, do not love them- 
selves, their more noble self, their more excellent self. 
The soul, which is the man, that they do not love; they 
care not for it; care not how they prostitute it; how 
they enslave, how they hazard it from day to day. Yea, 
and, ; F 

[2.] In all these respects, there is not only an aversion, 
an ill inclination, to that which is good, a want of original 
righteousness, or of the holy image of God as such; but 
there is, likewise, propensions to all manner of evil; there 
are violent propensions towards forbidden objects. God 
being forsaken and left, and the soul of man being con- 
scious to itself that it is not enough for itself, it must ad- 
join itself to somewhat else, when it is off from God: and 
so, by the same steps by which it recedes from him, it 
turns to the creature, to this vain and impure world, 
which is God’s rival and competitor for the minds and 
hearts of men. 

But here, itis to be considered, that when the soul is 
off from God, and therefore must seek for somewhat else 
to supply his room, ii finds itself under a necessity to make 
a false and adscititious deity, a divided thing, as if it were 
under a secret consciousness that no one thing could fill 
up the room of God. And therefore, the new deity is di- 
vided between these two; to wit, between this world and 
a man’s own self; that is, his meaner or baser self, his 
ignoble self. And all of you know (if you recollecta little) 
what God is to be to us, namely, our Sovereign Lord, our 
Sovereign Good; him we are to serve, and him we are to 
enjoy. 

_The soul being off from him, and being now to fill up 
his room as it can, it doth (as it can) attempt to fill it up 
by these two things—self and the world: self supplies the 
room of God, as he is to be served by us; and the world 
supplies the room of God, as God is to be enjoyed by us. 
And here are the propensions, now, of the apostate soul, 
continuing so, and yet unrenewed towards self, as the only 
one to be served, obeyed, and pleased, instead of serving, 
obeying, and pleasing God. And this is one of the greatest 
that is set up in the apostate world, even—a man’s 
self. 

But then remember it is his baser, meaner, and more 
ignoble self; when it is become the vilest thing that itwas 
possible a reasonable, immortal soul could become; when 
it is besotted, carnalized, brutified; when it is, in short, 
become a brute, when it would be a god. While it was 
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itself, it must abhor any such thought, with the highest 
measures and greatest pitch of indignation. But now it is 
brutified into the vilest and most degenerate thing, become 
even as the beast that perish, now it must beagod. “FI 
will have none to serve but this self.”~ ‘" 

But then, finding (as that is obvious to every one) that it 
hath not its own good in its own band, (as, alas! what have 
I in me to make me happier; and though that is more to 
be considered under the other head of death, yet there is 
sin in it too, as it underwent a direct interdict,) it finds it 
must forage, it must go abroad; it finds it hath not enough 
in itself to satisfy it. And therefore, now in this kind, and 
under this notion, the world is the other ido] that is to 
supply the room of God. ‘Love not the world, nor the 
things of the world; for if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” That shows, however, 
in the unrenewed state, the propensions of the soul are, by 
love, carried towards this vain and wretched world. Alt 
the good that it designs for itself it seeks from it. And 
so, these are the two idols that are set up in this apostate 
world against the living and true God; self, as the god 
that is to be seryed, and the world, as the god that is to be 
enjoyed. 

But then, we must observe, by the way, that as there is 
towards these two substituted objects a violent propen- 
sion; so it is forbidden only under that notion wherein it 
is excessive. It is no unlawful thing for a man to love 
himself, and even his meaner self; but to love himself with 
that love wherewith he should love God, that is sinful. 
It is no unlawful thing to love inferior creatures, things of 
this world, which God made all very good; but to love 
them with that love wherewith we should love God, as our 
supreme and highest good, herein stands the sinfulness of 
this propension. These are to be in the room of God; 
not to serve ourselves under God, but above him and 
against him; not to enjoy and please ourselves in this 
world, in subserviency and obedience to God, but in di- 
rect opposition. 

And so there-is, upon this account, not only no incli- 
nation towards God, (which was considered under the 
former head,) but there is direct enmity. Not only, in 
this case, doth the soul not love him with all the heart, 
mind, and might ;-but it hates him. And this is the cha- 
racter of the apostate world. Look to that Rom. i. 28. 
“ They liked not to retain God in their knowledge.” And 
a little lower, they are called “‘God-haters.” The word 
signifies, they hate him with a stygian hatred, they hate 
him as one would hate hell; that is the signification of the 
word “God-haters,” which sums up the malignity of this 
corrupted nature of man, that is made out in so many 
particulars in all that latter part of that Ist chapter to the 
Romans. : 

So likewise, in reference to their fellow-creatures, when 
this love is wanting, which they should bear to them, and 
which is the radical principle that comprehends in it all 
duty of that kind, (that is, doth virtually comprehend it 
all,) the want of that due disposition is supplied by a 
contrary principle; that is, by one contrary thereunto, 
which is that of ‘“ being hateful and hating one another,” 
mentioned Romans i. 30, 31. and Titus ii. 3. And it is, 
too, upon this account, that “self” is one of the two sub- 
stituted idols, as you have heard. And because the interest 
of this ‘‘self” interferes, and there are now as many deities 
to be served as there are men; hereupon it is, that jealousy 
works into hatred. And it partly proceeds, too, from the 
narrowness and minuteness of this world, which is the 
other idol that men set up in the room and stead of God. 
This world is too little for men; (it cannot but be so;) too. 
little for immortal souls. It is a thing in its own nature 
unsuitable to them; but yet, men being deceived, think to 
have their all out of it: and so they are all pulling and ~ 
tearing one from another, every one for himself, to make 
his own portion out of this world as great and considerable 
as he can, still imagining he shall repair his loss of God 
out of this world. And all being under the power of this 
delusion, they do not consider, that ‘‘there is a lie in their 
right hand;” that they are seeking that in this world 
which it can never afford them, 

But hereupon, instead of that love which should be 
“the fulfilling of the law” of the second table, spoken of 
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Rom. xiii. there is that enmity, that mutual hatred of one 
another, that hath for so many ages made this world an 
aceldama, a field of blood; and comprehends and sums up 
all those lusts, from whence came wars and fightings among 
men: among men, I say, who lay under the obligation of 
so equal a law, and so kind a law of love, which so di- 
rectly tended to the welfare of mankind; and so would 
have made this world a heaven upon earth, every one lo- 
ving one another as himself, and seeking another’s good as 
his own: whereas, all make it now their business to tear 
this world out of one another’s hands as much as they can, 
and to pluck it in pieces, and so to worry and destroy one 

another for it. 

: And in reference to men themselves too. In the room of 
a right disposition towards themselves, there are substi- 

tuted wicked propensions: they do affect themselves wick- 

edly, sinfully, illegally, against the direction of the divine 

rule: and this is the root of all the insincerity that is to be 

found any where in the world, that is, that the superior 

powers do not govern the inferior, do rebe) and disobey. 

‘The mind and judgment that should govern the will, and 

its determinations, and purposes, this way and that, neglect 

their office; so that in the mind, now, is blindness; not 

generally a not seeing, but refusing to see, a willing blind- 

ness; that which the Scriptures express by “ blindness of 
heart.” There is error, self-deception, about the most im- 

portant and most practical matters; the calling of good, 

evil, and evil, good. There is somnolency and drowsy 

slumber upon the minds of men ; a supine negligence, that 

they cannot consider nor care how things go within them, - 
or what is uppermost. 

Then again, there is, in the inferior soul, the imagina- 
tions, the appetites, the affections or passions, a continual 
mutiny and disorder, a rebellion against what doth remain 
of the law in the mind; so that what remains is very im- 
perfect, much obscured, shattered, and broken: yet, there 
is a continual mutiny and insurrection against these relics 
of thatlaw. And this, indeed, constitutes a man, within 
himself, the continual seat of a war; he isin a state of war 
with himself: for he hath some light in his mind ; but there 
are these mutinous and rebellious appetitions and passions 
working in continual opposition thereunto ; so that he can- 
not raze out those notions he hath in his mind: “ This I 
should do, and that I should do so;” nor will his inferior 
faculties be induced to any kind of compliance therewith. 
It is not such a war as in the regenerate, to wit, in one and 
the same faculty, and especially in the heart and will, 
where there is an imperfect inclination to that which is 
good, but yet victorious. But the war lies here, between 
that which should be the governing faculty, the mind, the 
practical judgment, the conscience, and the mutinous dis- 
positions of a rebellious heart, that are entire, and in their 
full strength, in the unregenerate ; whereas, in the rege- 
nerate, they are subdued and brought under; not quite ex- 
pelled, but yet conquered. ~ resets 

Thus, we have the true state of the case, how it is with 
men with respect to the sinfulness of their nature, which 
lies spread through all the several powers and faculties of 
the soul, and shows itself with reference to the several ob- 
jects wherewith men can be any way concerned. But we 
are to consider, ‘ ; 

; (2.) The universality of this revolt; that is, that all men 
are in it, they are all gone back; all men, and the all of 
every man. All men are in it. And it is, therefore, on the 
whole matter, not strange that this corruption of the nature 
of man should be represented with such rhetoric as we find 
in divers passages of Scripture: as in the 14th and 53d 
Psalms, and Romans iii. where you have divers passages 
quoted out of the Old Testament, especially out of the book 
of Psalms, of that same import, to signify, how general a 
consent there is in this matter of man’s rebellion ; that as 
men have agreed herein with infernal spirits, so they do 
generally agree with one another: ‘‘ Come, let us cast off 
his cords, and throw away his bands from off us.” All, 
from the highest to the lowest, agree in such a design 
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_as this. ‘ 
If you would take a brief view of the state of the case, 


that 3d of the Romans will give it you very shortly and 

succinetly, and yet, withal, very copiously and fully. The 

apostle tells us, that he had proved (as indeed he had 
80 
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done in the Ist and 2nd chapters of that epistle) that “ Jews 
and Gentiles were under sin.” _ Those two distributing 
terms, Jew. and Gentile, taking up the whole of the world, 
and was then the known distribution of the world of man- 
kind, And he had not only said it, but proved it, that they 
were all under sin; even the very Jews themselves, as 
well as Gentiles, though a select people, a people that had 
the oracles of God, the peculiar tokens of his presence and 
favour, (where grace was not victorious,) yet, as great an 
enemy appears among them against God, as in the pagan 
world and nations of the earth. ; 

And if you look into the Ist Romans, and the latter end, 
you see, that men having expelled and driven God out of 
their minds and thoughts, as not liking to retain him in 
their knowledge, what becomes of them hereupon? Why, 
God gives them up, leaves them to themselves: they be- 
come now to be under the dominion and power of exorbit- 
ant and unruly affections and passions. “God gave them 
up to vile affections; and as they liked not to retain God 
in their knowledge, he gave them over to a reprobate 
mind :” and hereupon, they are filled with all unrighteous- 
ness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; 
full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, maiignity ; whisperers, 
backbiters ; and (that which is central of all the rest, which 
was noted before) haters of God; despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventers of evil things, disobedient to parents, with- 
out understanding, covenant breakers, without natural af- 
fection, implacable, unmerciful. 

Here is a representation of the apostate world, of that 
wickedness which all proceeds from the corrupt fountain 
which every man hath in himself. And then, in the 3rd 
chapter, he goes on to add, from the Psalmist: “ There is 
none righteous, no not one; there is none that under- 
standeth, none that seeketh after God; they are all gone 
out of the way, they are altogether become unprofitable : 
there is none that doeth good, no not one.” “ All have 
sinned.and come short of the glory of God,” both as it 
was to be their end, and as it was to be their transforming 
pattern. Thus it is, as to all men. 

And so, the all of every man; which divers expressions 
in that 3d Romans do most emphatically represent and hold 
forth to us. “‘ Their throats is an open sepulcbre, with their 
mouths they have used deceit, the poison of asps is under 
their lips: their mouth~is full of cursing and bitterness, 
their feet are swift to shed blood, destruction and misery 
are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not 
known.” Even the several parts of the outward man are 
made use of, as so many engines and machines for wick- 
edness. And for the inward man, the source and foun- 
tain of it, we are elsewhere told, that “all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts of the heart are only evil; and con- 
tinually” so; Gen. vi. 5. So early had that universal con- 
tagion spread itself among all men, and through the ail of 
every man. 

And hence it is that they are so frequently spoken of 
(even notwithstanding a profession of God’s own name, if 
they remain in the unrenewed state) as “a generation of 
vipers, and as a seed of evil doers;” yea, (as was said be- 
fore,) as the seed of the devil, that old serpent. “ Ye are 
of your father the devil, and the works of your father ye 
will do.” And hence it is, that all wickedness do proceed, 
which we have any where seen perpetrated and done, upon 
the stage of this world. So that when the renewing work 
comes to take place, there is need that it should pervade, 
should pass through, the whole man. ‘‘ The God of peace 
sanctify you throughout in your whole spirit, soul, and 
body.” You see, every part of man needs a sanctifying 
influence; and therefore, all is corrupt and impure. 

Before we go on, let us make somewhat of present use- 
ful reflection to ourselves. And consider, Is it not, here- 
upon, wonderful that there should be among men so gene- 
ral a self-complacency ? How strange is it, that this being 
the state of the case with men in this world, there should 
be among them, I say. so general a self-complacency ! that 
they all should seem to be so well pleased with themselves! 
look with a kind eye upon themselves! that it doth not 
come into men’s minds to think, antecedently to their re- 
covery, to their regeneration, “I am a fallen creature, an 
apostate creature, one separate and cut off from God, by 
mine own revolt; one fallen in with the devil against God ; 
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that am in league with him to do his will, and to disobey 
him who gave me breath ; who is the Father of my spirit, 
and the author of my whole being.” ; f 

Are not these true thoughts that a man might think of 
himself, being yet unregenerate, unrenewed 1 And is it 
not strange, when they are things that lie so much in view, 
they yet should so seldom come into men’s minds? Can 
we think it possible, if they did come oftener, that they 
should be so well pleased with themselves? Yet this they 
are generally prone to be. It is the character of the wicked 
man, that is, one that continues yet in a state of apostacy, 
that “he flatters himself in his own eyes, (Psal. xxxvi. 2.) 
until his iniquity be found to be hateful.” He still looks 
upon himself with a self-flattering eye. If there be any 
thing which, abstractly considered, may be looked upon 
as amiable, this is singly looked upon: but it is seldom, 
in the mean time, thought, but generally forgot, what is.a 
man’s state. ‘ 2 

O! how few are there that ery out, ‘‘ What is the slate 
of my case? If I have strength, if I have wit, if I have 
any thing of comeliness, I can presently strut and think, 
What a fine creature am I! But, in the mean time, that 1 
am a rebel against heaven; I am an accomplice with the 
devil against God; I am an apostate from my rightful, 
sovereign Lord.” ‘This would surely turn all men’s self- 
complacency into hérror and consternation, that a man 
would be afraid of himself, and wish he could run away 
from himself; and wonder how the earth comes to bear 
such a creature. ©! this monster of an apostate soul that 
is off from God, and without a disposition or inclination to 
return to him, carries so much of horror and prodigy with 
it, that itis strange all are not filled with fright and amaze- 
ment, till they find some manifest proof of a regenerating, 
transforming grace upon their spirits: it is strange that, 
ill then, they are not a continual terror to themselves. 
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Bur that which doth yet give us a fuller and more dread- 
ful account of this state of the case, is, besides the con- 
sideration we are to have what man is in himself, and in 
his faculties and powers, precisely considered, which do 
make up the sinfulness of his state, and which might be 
mentioned under this head, is, 

(3.) The aggravations of man’s sinfulness. 

re We are to bethink ourselves, therefore, with whom 
there is a coincidency, and into what society and combina- 
tion he falls, in this his corrupt state: and so, take the 
state of the case briefly and summarily thus; that he is, in 
all this, an accomplice with those apostate, disloyal, infer- 
nal spirits, that had revolted, and were fallen from God 
before: an amazing consideration! In all this, he is in 
confederation and combination with devils, with the pow- 
ers of hell and darkness, against his rightful and sovereign 
Lord. And so doth the Scripture most expressly speak in 
divers places; so far as that the devil comes thereupon to 
be styled, “The god of this world,” who “hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not,” 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

And O! that we could consider this, according to what 
it doth import and carry in it of horror and detestableness. 
It is a thing that we do not yet believe, that a world inha- 
bited by reasonable creatures, God’s own offspring, are 
universally fallen into a confederacy and combination with 
another god, with an enemy-god, an adversary-god, against 
the living and true God. Men have changed their God. 
And what a fearful choice have they made! fallen into a 
league with those wicked creatures that were weary of his 
government before, and that were, thereupon, thrown 
down into an abyss of darkness, and bound up in the chains 
thereof, unto the judgment of the great day. But both the 
Scripture say this in vain? or hath it not a meaning, 
when it calls the devil, “The god of this world ?’ O! with 
what amazement should it strike our hearts, to think that 
so it is; that the whole order of creatures is gone off from 
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God, and fallen into a confederacy with the devil and his 
angels, against their rightful, sovereign Lord. 

It is not a thing spoken (as it were) once on the bye; 
but the Scripture doth industriously represent this as the 
settled state of the case with men. Look'to the Ephes. 
ii 1. “You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins :—wherein we all had our conversation in 
times past, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind.” And under whose regimen is this? Why, “ac- 
cording to the course of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” ‘They live subject to the go- 
vernment of that prince: and that is a long-continued now, 
referring to the whole time and state of the apostacy. It 
speaks the fixed state of this ease, that as long as men do 
remain dead in trespasses and sins, as it is in the Ist verse 
of that chapter; and all the while that that death lies upon 
the world, which, as we are told in the text, “ hath passed 
upon all;” all that time, during that long-continued now, 
all their actions, all their motions, all their designs, are 
“according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience.” They are 
led captive by him at his will, 2 Tim. 1. 26. He hath his 
will of them. ‘‘ The lusts of your father ye will do,” John 
viii. 44. That ‘“ will” is not a sign of the tense, but a dis- 
tinct word, “you will;” you will to do the lusts of your 
father; you have a proneness, a propension of will, or it 
is grateful to your will, to do the lusts of your father: the 
devil is become-even a father and a god to this apostate 
world: they are the serpent’s seed; he hath (as it he 
impregnated them with all the principles of malignity an 
disloyalty, against their rightful, sovereign Lord. 

Methinks, this should make us afraid of ourselves, and 
even of one another, till there be some appearance of a 
change in the state of our case. We look upon it asa 
very terrible thing, to have the body of a man possessed 
with a devil; but how much more dreadful is it, to have 
his soul under that possession ; acted upon by Satan in all 
his designs through the whole of his course, led captive by 
the devil at his will! Waiting if God will give repen- 
tance; that is represented as the great business of the Gos- 
pel ministry, and of a Gospel minister, as in 2 Tim. ii. 24, 
25. to wait with patience, and endeavour with gentleness, 
that they may be brought to repentance, and enabled to re- 
cover themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are led 
captive by him at his will. See what his part then is, as a 
god over this world; he makes them do what he will, he 
hath his will upon them. ‘“ My will is, that you forget 
God; and they do; that you may live in a continual con- 
tempt of God; and so they do: that you mind nothing but 
the affairs of this world, and how to please and gratify 
your flesh and sense, mind nothing but what shall, or shall 
not, profit your external part, or insnare and hurt you, and 
undo you; and they do just as he would have them do, 
throughout the whole of their course. So that, in this state 
of the apostacy, they are in a continual confederation as 
accomplices with devils, those apostate spirits, that were- 
gone off from God before. 

[2.] It is a further aggravating consideration of this sin- 
fulness, that the understandings of men do all this while 
remain with them; they have their understandings yet 
about them. Man is still an intelligent creature. ‘‘ There 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty hath 
given him understanding,” (Job xxxii. 8.) to distinguish 
him from a brute. It is very true, indeed, if sin had to- 
tally unmanned men, it had brought them into an utter 
incapacity of sinning any more. If the leading faculty 
were destroyed quite, he were then no more capable of sin 
than a log. But this males the matter beyond all imagi- 
nation wonderful, that a man should have his understand- 
ing remaining, and become such a monster as this; and 
yet apprehend nothing of it: an understanding that he 
can use about other matters; he ean discourse, reason, 
project, lay designs, form methods in reference to all things 
that are of an inferior concernment. We find that in that 
great transformation of that haughty prince Nebuchadnez- 
zar, (whom God turned to graze among the wild beasts of 
the field,) a transformation, not of his body, (as we have 
no reason to think that it was,) but of his mind; and we 
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are told, that at the end of so much time, his understand- 
ing returned to him. But in this common case men’s un- 
derstandings do.remain with them all the while they are 
under this monstrous transformation ; that is, whilearea- 
sonable, immortal spirit disaffects his Maker, the Father 
of spirits ; joins itself with clods, the base things of this 
earth ; yea, joins itself to devils, apostate, impure spirits, 
and falls into confederacy with them against God: and 
yet men are not aware of their case. 

And this makes that transformation which sin hath 
wrought in the very nature of man, in the soul of man, his 
reasonable soul, so horrid a thing. If he had been trans- 
formed into any other bodily shape, (though never so 
monstrous,) it had been incomparably a less monstrous 
translation than this: to make a reasonable, understand- 
ing creature, engage in acontest against him that gave him 
breath, the Author and Parent of his life and being, nothing 
could be a more monstrous thing. If all these metamor- 
phoses which poets feign, had generally taken place and 
effect every where among men; if they had been trans- 
formed into trunks of trees and the like, (as hath been. 
feigned concerning divers,) it had been a less strange, a 
less fearful transformation than this; a reasonable, intelli- 
gent, immoria! spirit, turned against his Maker, and intent 
upon razing out every thing of his holy image out of itself. 
_ Now this understanding still remaining, the persisting 
in a way and course of sin, is a running counter to that 
light and knowledge which every man hath, in a degree, 
remaining in him, though it is but a dubious kind of twi- 
light ; light that doth rather admit to be called “ darkness.” 
“ Tf the light that is in you be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” that is, it is ineffectual_to answer the proper 
purposes of a directive, practical light; yet what doth re- 
main thereof, doth serve most highly to aggravate the 
wickedness of them in whom it is. . 

This is that which is more than intimated, when men are 
required to show themselves men; as it is in Isaiah xlvi. 
8. You have the proper principles of humanity yet about 
you, and the great distinguishing principle of reason, that 
exalts you above inferior creatures; you have it in you, 
but you do not use it; you are men, but you do not show 
it: “Show yourselves men, ye transgressors.” And again, 
Psalm liii. 4. “ Have all the workers of iniquily no know- 
ledge?’ It isimplied that they have it, but they will not 
use it; the interrogation is a more forcible affirmation: 
men have knowledge in them, yet transgress ; and so keep 
up a contest and a war against God, and against them- 
selves. And again, 

[3.] It isa further most aggravating consideration, that 
as, in general, they have understanding about them, and 
still remaining with them, they have also some natural no- 
tions of God, all the while they are thus at war with hitn, 
and in this defiance against him. Still they have the natu- 
yal impress of God upon their minds that they cannot raze 
out ; so that they do not fight against him altogether in the 
dark; “ Light shines in the midst of that darkness which 
‘comprehends it not.” That light by which God reveals 
himself, not only round about them, but in them; there is 
that which might be known of God in every man, as in 
that Rom. i. 19: That which might be known of God is 
manifest in them, for God hath revealed it to them. 

And there is hereupon, sucha thing as natural religion ; 
for while they have a notion of God in their minds, it is 
not as of a being irrelative to them, but it is as an Object 
of worship; an object of trust, so as that commonly men, 
in their last necessities, untaught and uninstructed, do 
pray to him. As k remember that ancient, (Minutius Foe- 
lix,) in opposition to paganism, asserting the oneness of the 
Deity, and that God whom the Christians serve, speaks 
thus: “You yourselves (saith he) when any thing ails 
you and are in distress, do not you use to lift up your eyes 
and hands to heaven ? vulgi istt naturalis est sermo, thisis 
as a natural kind of prayer, which your own nature doth 
even constrain you to, whether you will or no: there is a 
natural susceptibleness of religion. Men are instructed 
by nature itself, to dread a superior Being, and to place 
some kind of dependance upon it, and to have some kind 
of expectation from it, of help and relief in their necessi- 
ties and distresses, and yet remain, all this while, in an 
apostacy, in war and rebellion. 
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This makes this monster of an apostate creature to be so 
much the more monstrous, beyond comparison ; even be- 
yond all that can be thought. The case being thus with 
them, that such sentiments of God as they have about them, 
they cannot erase, and yet, cannot obey; they can never 
get them out of them, nor comply with them : this is their 
case. So monstrous a thing is an unregenerate creature 
that remains yet in the apostate state. They carry about a 
notion of God with them in their minds wherever they go; 
and so have not only reason left them, but somewhat of 
religion; which some take to be a more distinguishing 
property in man than reason itself, it being less disputable 
whether it do peculiarly belong to man: to inferior creatures 
it manifestly doth not; and in great measure it is evident 
that it doth belong to all men. For those that have been 
the most diligent inquirers into the state of the world, in 
former ages, among the pagans themselves, have taken no- 
tice that it was even an impossible thing to hear of a man 
any where that had not somewhat of religion or some 
sense of a Deity in him. As, I remember, Plutarch saith; 
“Tt is not impossible to find cities without walls, without 
government, without coin ;” but to find a city without 
religion, he thought to be altogether impossible. ‘‘ And it 
were (saith he) as easy a thing to build a city without a 
foundation, without ground to set it on, as to form a so- 
ciety of men without religion.” This was the apprehen- 
sion of such knowing men as he and others, even among 
heathens themselves, in former times. 

And this is the general matter of God’s controversy with 
the world, when we’are told in that Rom. i. 18. that “the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against the ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness.” What that truth is, we are to collect 
from what foHows in the 19th ver. before mentioned; for 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath revealed it to them. He hath-so inwrought his 
name, his own idea, into the spirits of men, that there it 
remains as an indelible impress, not quite to be razed out. 
And therefore they who have been more avowed atheists, 
have been so, more in endeavour than in fact; endeavour- 
ing to extinguish those notions of God ont of their minds, 
which yet they could never rid themselves of. ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, There isno God.” He hath said it 
in his heart; not with his mouth, not in his mind, but in 
his heart; which implies it rather a wish than an assertion, 


-And so, the Hebrew text doth lead us to-understand: for 


there is not the copula to make it an assertion: The fool 
hath said in his heart, “no God;” not that there is none, 
that is not in the text, but—“ no God;” let there be none; 
or, O! that there were none; I wish there were none. It 
is rather a wish than an assertion with these fools. And 
these fools, they are the generality of the apostate world. 
But that men should carry that notion in their minds 
about them, up and down the world; have (as it were) 
God so much in view, (if they will but look into them- 
selves and commune with their own minds,) and yet should 
be continually warring and fighting against him, when they 
could not but at the same time conceive him to be God, 
but conceive him too, to be the very Author of their life 
and being; “‘ He in whom (as the apostle quotes a heathen 
poet saying) they live and move and have their being ;” and 
another saying, ‘‘ Whose offspring they are ;” his very off- 
spring; and yet ina continual,general rebellion against him; 
this aggravates the matter beyond all measure. And again, 
[4.] They have in them also the practical principles of 
right and wrong, in reference to one another. In this state 
of apostacy from God, they have, I say, practical princi- 


ples ; that is, principles that ought to govern practice, tell- 


ing them what is right, and what is wrong, in reference to 
one another, as well as in reference to God; and yet there 
is nothing else but aversion, hating of one another, and de- 
signing against one another, and every one labouring to 
tear the world in pieces, that they may grasp into their 
own hands what yet lies in other men’s. They do so far 
know what is right and wrong in reference to one ano- 
ther, that they can no sooner hear of the general measures 
of right and wrong among them, but their minds do in- 
wardly consent to the reasonableness of such a constitution. 
As that great maxim of our Saviour; “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye so ta them,” as 
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being that which sums up the law and the prophets. A they never do it, never allow themselves to-say, What 


saying so taken, even among heathens themselves, that it 
is known, that the emperor Alexander Severus caused it to 
be inscribed on the gates of his palace, as if it were the 
most suitable, agreeable thing to the minds of men, and tothe 
necessities of human society, that could be thought. And, 

[5.] Yet further, they have all this while a most conna- 
tural desire of their own felicity. This isa further aggra- 
vation, that every man naturally desires to be happy, when 
yet he is continually engaged in a way and course of sin, 
against his sovereign, rightful Lord, which so directly tends 
to involve him in all misery; and so, is doing perpetual 
violence to himself, and even to the law of his own nature; 
for there cannot be a more radical principle in any man, 
or even in the nature of man, generally considered, than 
to desire to be happy. ‘‘ Who will show us any good?” 
is the Common vogue, according to that of the Psalmist in 
the 4th Psalm. All the world is full of craving desires 
after felicity, after a happy state, and yet running onin a 
continued course directly counter hereunto ; fighting every 
where against the desire of their own hearts. 

[6.] It is a further aggravating consideration too, that, 
in all this time, they have some apprehension with them 
generally of a future state in another world, the soul of 
man having a secret consciousness of its own immortality 
inwrought into it. So that (as you have heard) mere ir- 
religion hath been a thing very rarely to be known in the 
world, and never but as men have pretended and endea- 
voured to erase and root out the principles of religion out 
of their own souls; but without total effect. So there hath 
been no sort of religion in the world that hath not proceed- 
ed upon the supposition of a future immortality. Not-only 
Christians and Jews, but Mahometans and the grosser pa- 
gans, haveall agreed in this one sentiment, that “ there is 
a life tocome,” and a state after this. And yet, they are 
continually taking the way that takes hold of hell, and 
leads down to the chambers of death; though that senti- 
ment is not more natural, more common, that there is an- 
other state, another world, a life to come, than the senti- 
ment is, of the connexion between goodness and blessed- 
ness, and between wickedness and misery. They have 
generally apprehended so, as the apostle, in the close of 
the first chapter of this epistle, (referring to the Gentile 
world,) saith ; “ They did know the righteous judgment of 
God, and that they who did those things were worthy of 
death, and yet, not only did the same, but took pleasure in 
them.” They did apprehend a connexion between wick- 
edness and death, between sin and misery, and yet run 
the course which corrupt inclination carried them unto, 
without resistance. And again, 

[7.] There is in them ail this while a self-reflecting 
power, by which they are capable of taking knowledge of 
themselves, of looking in upon their own minds. “ The 
spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, searching into 
the innermost parts of the belly ;” that is, searching into 
his most inward penetralia, into all the secret recesses of 
itself, even to the very centre. It is such a kind of light 
as can invert its beams, and turn them inward upon itself; 
being therein anobler sort of eye than this external bodily 
one is. For this exterior bodily eye of ours that sees all 
other things, cannot see itself; but the mind, the intellect- 
ual eye, cannot only see other things, but can see itself too, 
is capable of contemplating itself. That conscience that is 
in man, that natural conscience, it isnot only the conserva- 
tory of natural principles, the seat of them that show what 
men are todo, and what they are not to do, (as was told 
you before, under the former head,) but it is also a self-re- 
flecting principle, that which is called properly and more 
strictly, cvvecdyors, by which a person is conscious to himself 
what he is, and what he doth; what his dispositions are, 
and what the series and tendency of his actions are. 

And yet, this principle is rarely used ; rarely, in reflect- 
ing upon actions, and in reflecting upon their states; 
scarcely ever in reflecting upon their actions, very rarely ; 
so that, among a people professing the name of God, he 
may long hearken, and hear none saying, What have I 
done? “I hearkened and heard; no man spake aright ; 
no man said, What have I done?” Jer. viii. 6. Though 
they have that self-reflective principle in them, by which 
they are capable of taking cognizance of their own actions, 


have I done? in a long tract of time. But every following 
day passeth as former days have done ; and seldom, from 
morning till night, is there a self-reflecting thought. 

Indeed, where natural light hath been improved, even 
among some heathens, they tell us it should be otherwise : 
Vir bonus et sapiens; a good, a wise man, willenot go to 
bed at night, will not compose himself to rest, before he 
hath revolved with himself the actions of the day. So we 
are taught by a heathen instructor. But, though there 
have been some such instances, they are very rare, of those 
that allow themselves to reflect upon their actions; but 
much more rare, of those that reflect upon their state, that 
bethink themselves, or say, ‘In what state am I? How 
do things stand between God and me, whose creature 1! 
am, and under whose government I live?’ And yet again, 

[8.] It doth more highly aggravate all this wickedness, 
to consider, how inflexible men are, and averse to compli- 
ance with any means and methods for their reduction, 
whether they that are without the Gospel, or they that live 

-aunder it. For those that are without it, that have no Gos- 

pel, no verbal Gospel, among them, such an aversion to all 
the methods of recovery doth very sufficiently appear: for, 
otherwise, if that were not the common temper of the 
world, even where the Gospel is not yet come, it would 
soon be among them, and nothing could have hindered it 
from spreading over all the world many ages ago, but an 
indisposition and opposition in the minds and spirits of 
men to the progress and diffusion of it. For there hath 
been no nation where the Gospel was, but they that were 
hitherto destitute of the Gospel, some or other of them, 
must have lain next to that nation where the Gospel was, 
so that it was impossible for them not to have heard the 
sound thereof; and,if there were not an indisposition in 
them, even in the minds of men, and a eontrariety and 
disaffection, they would, at least, have been inquisitive; 
they would have examined—“ Is such a declaration from 
God, or is it not?’ which, if they had, it carries with it 
such undeniable characters of divinity, that inquiring minds 
could not long have been ignorant; but prejudice and dis- 
affection have kept off the inquiry ; which, if it had taken 
effect in one country, it would soon have reached another, 
and-so another, till the world had been leavened with the 
Gospel long ago. Therefore, such aversion and disaffee- 
tion to the Gospel appears even where there hath no Gos- 
pel yet come. 

Besides that, even there, thongh there be no verbal Gos- 
pel, there is somewhat of a real one, that God shows him- 
self placable, or no implacable, no inflexible, no irrecon- 
cileable enemy. He doth not carry it with men generally 
as one seeking their destruction, leaves not himself with- 
out witness, in that he doth good, and givesthem rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food 
and gladness, as in Acts xiv. 17. So the apostle speaks 
of God, in reference to his dispensations towards the pagan 
world; and he saith it unto pagans; ‘‘ He makes the sun 
to shine on the just and on the unjust :” and requires of us, 
upon that very ground, to. love our enemies, because he 
shows so very much philanthropy and good will towards 
men. ‘‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good tothem that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you, that you may be the 
children of your Father, which is in heaven ;” (Matt. v. 
44, 45.) that you may appear sueh, that you may repre- 
sent herein a God-like nature; for God doth so, making 
his goodness diffuse and spread itself through the world: 
so that “the whole earth is full of his goodness ;” though 
it be so full of men’s wickedness. And, Romans ii. 4, 
“‘Despisest thou the riches of his goodness, and forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance ?’ As we have copious- 
ly shown from that text, that there is a manifest, discerni- 
nible leadingness and ducture in the continued exercise of 
God’s goodness, and particularly of his patience and for- 
bearance, unto repentance. 

But where the Gospel is, there this disaffection and pre- 
judice doth most apparently and conspicuously show it- 
self. Not only were the pagans of old accused to be 
“ God-haters,” (Rom. i. 30.) where he speaks of the Gen- 
tile world, but the very Jews too, where God’s light did 
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shine, and where his grace and saving design did appear, 
and were most expressly testified; even of them our 
Saviour saith, “ Ye have both seen and hated me and my 
Father,” John v. 24. And hence came these complaints, 
even where the Gospel is: “I have laboured in vain, and 
pent my strength for nought and in vain,” Isaiah xlix. 4. 

d, “Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed?” Isaiah liii. 1. quoted by the 
apostle, Rom. x. 16._ “ Have they all obeyed the Gospel ?” 
—No; far from that; for Isaiah saith, “‘ Who hath believ- 
ed our report?” And in the close of that chapter, “All 
the day long have I spread forth my hands to a gainsaying 
and rebellious people.” 

The experienced unsuccessfulness of the Gospel, which 
we generally so. much see cause to complain of and be- 
moan, speaks this continually. What representations have 
we of God, in Christ, intent upon a reconciling design ! 
But how few are won! How few heartstouched! Sothat 


men are gone off from God, and there they affect to abide; 


they have chosen distance from God, and seem resolved 
to continue it, say we to them what we will or can. We 
speak to them in the name of the Lord, but they will not 
hear; and for the sake of their own souls, but they regard 
it not. And, which is still, 

[9.] More aggravating, that is, it is a further addition to 
the load of aggravations, and adds unspeakably to it; meri 
are all this while certain they must die; they are in no 
doubt concerning that; they know the things they are 
fallen in with, in opposition to God, can be enjoyed by 
them but a little while; they see not only that the fashion 
of this world passeth away, but they find themselves pass- 
ingaway; changes are upon them. It is a thing concern- 
ing which they can be in no doubt; they have no instance 
of any one that escaped death. And yet here is generally 
no consideration what shall become of them hereafter. 
They find they are not happy here, they are still crying and 
seeking to be happy, but obtain it not; and yet they have 
no concern to be. happy hereafter; though they know 
they must be gone, and their places on earth will, in 
a little while, know them no more. They have continual 
instances before their eyes, of other wicked ones like them- 
selves driven away in their wickedness, torn up by the 
roots, plucked from their dwelling-place and gone; they 
know it must shortly be so with them too; and yet have 
chosen a state of distance from God; they never look after 
him, till (it may be) their last vain dying breath is uttered 
in some such unreasonable desire as this, “Lord, have 
mercy upon me:” when they can live and sin no longer, 
then they cry to God for mercy. 2 

These are all most fearful aggravations of this common 
wickedness that prevails in every one; and serves further 
to represent to us the sinfulness of man in his fallen state. 
I should next come to speak of the death that hereupon 

asseth over all men, as we have spoken of death as it be- 

ell that one, as it stood in the commination, and as it 
stood in the sentence. It requiring a further, and somewhat 
a distinet consideration, with reference to the universality 
of man, whose case doth (though not substantially, yet in 
very great and important circumstances) differ from him 
who was the first transgressor. But before I come to that, 
some use of this representation which hath been made of 
the sinfulness of man’s state, should intervene. 


LECTURE XXVIL* 


Awnp there are many things which it is obvious to us to 
take notice of, for our instruction and use, from hence. 
As, - 
1. We may see, hereupon, how altered a creature man 
is; how little he is himself; or what that one man, by 
whom sin and death entered, at first was. You have late- 
ly heard in what estate-God did at first create man: ‘‘ So 
God made man after his own image,” a God-like creature. 
Such athing was man at first; thence called the son of 
God. ‘‘ Who was the son of Seth, who was the son of 
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Adam, who was the son of God,” Luke iii. 38. A glo- 
rious pedigree run up backward, in its ascent, as high as 
heaven: “ who was the son of God.” And it is not sup- 
posable that God should raise up a son immediately from 
himself, unlike himself. Therefore, it was very suitable 
unto the state of things, that it should be so expressly told 
us, ‘‘God made man in his own image,” which you have 
heard was to be understood not only of his natural image, 
as man hath a spirit in him that was naturally, essentially 
vital, intelligent, free, and immortal; but it was also, and 
more principally, to be understood of the moral image, 
comprehending both sanctity and felicity, and, according 
to which, man was made a happy and a holy creature, 
pure and blessed. 

How unlike himself is he now become! Let none of us 
think that this concerns not us. Are we not also of the 
posterity of Adam, degenerate creatures, fallen from the 
original excellency of our own nature, and especially in 
respect of that conformity and inclination which were in 
our nature towards God, our great and common Parent ? 
If any of you had a son that was newly gone forth from 
you, and you met him by and by, and he doth not know 
you; you tell him, “Iam your father;” he replies, “ No, 
it is no such thing, you are no father of mine;” would it 
not cut your heart? Who would not look upon it as a 
deplorable case? This is the common case; men are sunk 
into such deep ignorance and oblivion of God, the Author 
of their being, that now they retain no knowledge, no re- 
membrance of him, no conformity to him, no inclination 
toward their ancient Original. 

- It is an amazing thing that it should be so! It is much 

more amazing that it should be so little considered, that 
this earth should be peopled with such inhabitants, every - 
one having in him (that is, all that are of human race) an 
intelligent, immortal spirit, a mind capable of thought, 
capable of just thought, capable of duty, and capable of 
blessedness. But so miserably sunk into carnality and 
earthliness, that this body in which it should but dwell, 
therein it rots, therein it putrifies. And that which (as 
hath been said) was designed to be its mansion, is become 
its dormitory, and its grave. A living soul carnalized! 
A most horrid creature! And, as itis said, Adam was at 
first a living soul; (‘‘so God breathed into him the breath 
of life, (that pure, divine, and heavenly breath) and he 
became a living soul,”)so, then to have asked the question, 
“What is man?’ must have been to receive the answer, 
‘fe is a living soul; he is all soul, and that soul all life.” 
But now is this living soul buried in flesh, a lost thing to 
all the true, and great, and noble ends and purposes of 
that life which was at first given it. ; 

It is true, indeed, that this is a thing much less than 
what is said of the second. Adam, in that 1 Cor, xv. 45, 
“The first man Adam was made a living soul ; thesecond 
man Adam was a quickening spirit.” This latter is a great 
deal more. A living soul signified him to live himself; 
but a quickening spirit signifies a power to make others 
live. That, the first Adam could not do: the more excel- 
lent kind of life which he had, (for there was a complica- 
tion of lives in the first creation of this man,) he could not 
lose; but he could not give. He could not lose it from 
himself; but he could never have given it by any power 
or immediate efficiency of his own to another. Here, the 
second Adam, the constitution of the second Adam, was 
far above that of the first, in that he could quicken others; 
a quickening spirit, not only quickened passively, but 
quickened actively, such a spirit as could give spirit, and 
diffuse life. 

But take this matter as it was—‘ The first man Adam 
was a living soul,” with all that life in him in all the kinds 
thereof, which was the highest and most noble that could 
belong to a reasonable, intelligent soul: such a one he 
was; and now we have this living soul entombed, It is 
naturally a living soul, and naturally immortal still; but 
as unapt to serve and answer the proper purposes of that 
life which was at first given it, as if it were quite dead, 
dead towards God. It was principally alive towards him: 
that holy life which did belong to Adam’s soul at first, 
could have none but God as its highest and noblest term: 
upon him it was terminated. Therefore, where there is a 
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restitution and recovery, this is the immediate effect, per- 
sons do “become dead to sin, but alive to God through 
Jesus Christ,” Rom.vi. 11. And here is now a living soul 
alive to sin, but dead towards God; dead towards the 
prime and most glorious Object; and dead to all the noble 
operations, for which it was originally and first made a 
living soul. And this is the state of man: like the living 
God in this respect he was; but now, towards him he is 
become a dead thing, putrid, and noisome, and offensive, 
even as acarcass. He is dead in that respect, wherein a 
soul may be said to be dead, which cannot be in a natural 
sense, as you have heard, and as is plain in itself; but only 
in a moral sense. In that sense wherein it can be said to 
be dead, in that sense it must be the most fearful altera- 
tion which hath passed upon it, that could be passed upon 
a creature: that is, it was alive towards God; and is be- 
come dead towards him, cut off from him by a self-separa- 
tion. Therein lies the sinfulness of this death that we are 
considering, and which belongs to the present subject we 
have in handtoconsider. ‘That God hath hereupon retired 
froy., him; that is the punitive notion of this death. But 
the sinful notion of it lies in its severing, retiring, and 
withdrawing itself from God; plucking itself away from 
him, as it hath done in the apostacy ; and as it every where 
doth as long as the state of apostacy is continued in. 

Now it is become a most unlike creature to God, and 
most unlike unto its original self, that could be thought. 
It was a knowing, intelligent creature; and especially 
knowing God. This image of God, that was at first im- 
pressed upon it, stood in knowledge; now it is become 
ignorant of God, “‘ alienated from the life of Ged through 
the ignorance that is in it, and the blindness of the heart,” 
Ephes. iv. 18. It was like him in knowledge; but now it 
is become most stupidly ignorant of what it is most con- 
cernedin. Isthis God-like? It was a holy, pure creature ; 
but now delighting to wallow in the impurest sensualities. 
Is this like God? It was a most orderly, regular creature ; 
but now all confusion ; its powers engaged in war against 
one another; the whole frame of man disorganized, the 
whole dependance of will and affections upon, what should 
lead them, an intelligent mind and judgment; but these 
shattered all to pieces. The whole frame is discomposed. 
Is this like the God of order? O! how unlike to God is 
man now become! And therein.unlike himself, and un- 
like what he at first was. But, 

2. We may further learn hence, that this world cannot, 
hereupon, but lie under divine displeasure. And it is 
most just and righteous that it should do so. This the 
law gives sufficient intimation of, wheresoever it comes: 
“That every mouth may be stopped, and all the world 
may become guilty before God,” Romans ii. 19. Im- 
pleadable at law, that is the import of the word there used, 
to signify God’s having a just and legal controversy with 
all this world. He hath, in point of law, that to be said 
against it, which can never be answered; which admits of 
no apolagy, no defence. But again, 

3. We may yet further learn, hence, that the sinfulness 
which hath spread itself among men in this world, cannot 
but be in a true sense natural, such as hath poisoned the 
very nature of man with an enmity and malignity against 
God; for you see it is universal. Nothing can be sup- 

osed to be common, but what must be understood to 

ave some common cause, a cause that iscommon. But 
the text tells us, that ‘‘all have sinned.” And whereas, 
{as was noted to you formerly,) it is said in the 3d chapter 
of this epistle, ver. 9. ‘‘ We have before proved both Jews 
and Gentiles to be all under sin;” (which Jews and Gen- 
tiles did divide the world ;) and ‘‘ There is none righteous, 
no not one,” as the same apostle quotes from Psalm the 
14th and 53d. This plainly speaks this contagion to have 
infected the nature of man, and torun with his propagated 
nature every where, from age to age, and from generation 
to generation. ° 

It appears to be so, for that when, upon the general de- 
fection and revolt of this world from God, he was pleased 
yet, (in order to his asserting and preserving some interest 
therein,) to select to himself one people, one people to be 
peculiar to him; all the endearing favours of Providence, 
all the peculiar manifestations of light from heaven, all the 
intercourse that, in a more external way, God vouchsafed 
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to hold with this people, (unless he did here and there 
powerfully transform their hearts,) still left them evidently 
as fullof malignity, and of the enmity of wickedness against 
God, as if they had been the merest strangers to him in 
allthe world. ‘And, therefore, is he sometimes represented 
as calling heaven and earth as astonished witnesses against 
them: “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me,” Isaiah i.2. “My people would not hearken 
to my voice, Israel would have none of me,” Psalm |xxx1. 
11. “He came to his own, but they received him not,” 
John i. 11. What can this signify, but a deep depraved- 
ness of nature? Sin hath inwrought itself even into the 
very nature of man. 

We have the same instances multiplied in the days of 
the Gospel. God hath shown more peculiar favours, vouch- 
safed distinguishing privileges of the highest external kind, 
unto sundry nations into which the light of the Gospel 
hath spread itself. But where is there greater wickedness 
in all the world, than in the Christian world? where greater 
than in reformed Christendom, as it is called ? . Where is 
there more avowed atheism? where is there higher inso- 
lency against heaven? more direct and open rebellion, 
tearing all the constitutions and laws, which they them- 
selves pretend to own for divine and Christian? A deep 
depravedness this must argue. {Boke 

-You may seé, in the continual springing up of one gene- 
ration after another, that, even from infancy, sin stillsprings 
up with reason, and the improvements of the natural facul- 
ties. So that as soon as any do begin to act rationally, 
they begih to act wickedly. Heathens have observed it, 
and speak of it with regret, and take notice how a child 
neglected grows monstrously vicious : common experience 
tells usthis. Education, indeed, (which therefore ought to 
be practised with a great deal more care and diligence than 
it is,) doth somewhat repress, but it doth not change and 
alter nature. You see that the corruption of it proceeds, 
even with the nature itself, from the immediate fountain, 
“Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me;”-so the penitent Psalmist confesseth 
concerning himself, Psal. li. 5. And it is generally spoken 
concerning the wicked, (as all the world doth naturally 
appear to be,) that “they are estranged from the womb, 
and go astray as soon as they are born,” Psal. ]viii. 3. 

This was a notion that did obtain so much among the 
Jews, that you see with what severity some of the worst 
of them fall upon the blind man: (John ix. 34.) “ Thou 
wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou teach us ?” im- 
plying, that he who would take upon him, in an extraor- 
dinary way, (not being called,) to be a teacher and in- 
structor to others, must be some very extraordinary person, 
must be born a sinless man. A testimony that they give 
against themselves unawares; for they hadsucha Teacher 
among them, but regarded him not; a Teacher that came 
forth from God, and that was not born in sin. ‘“ Thou art 
altogether born in sin, no better than any other man, and 
dost thou take upon thee to teach us?” And again, 

4, We may further learn hence how little reason men 
have to think it strange, that the state of things in the 
world is not so constantly favourable, or so benign to them, 
as they could wish, or are apt to expect; that they meet 
with many things so ungrateful; that men find themselves 
subject to pain, sicknesses, crosses, in the course of provi- 
dence ; that they meet with disappointments so often ; that 
so many are reduced to straits, and wants, and distresses ; 
pinching poverty and the like; that there is so much of 
confusion, and disorder, and violence in the world, the 
inhabitants of it ready to tear one another and the world 
in pieces. Why, all have sinned. This gives an easy, 
ready account. O! how little is it considered when peo- 
ple are so full of complaints of their own particular ails 
and evils. “‘ Nobody’s case is like mine. How am Iinjured 
and wronged by some or other that are stronger and 
mightier than I! My right is withheld from me;” and the 
like. Alas! poor creature, dost thou so little consider 
how thou hast wronged God, and withheld from him his 
right in thyself, in thy life and soul, and all thy powers ? 
Saith another, ‘ I have a child sprung up in my family, I 
have a son that is undutiful and rebellious, a perpetual 
vexation to me.” How little is it considered that thou 
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hast carried it with much more undutifulness towards God, 
who was the original Author and Parent of thy very life 
and being. You think, when you are sick, you suifer a 
very great hardship; you de not consider what, it is to 
have been a sinner, to have torn the constitutions and laws 
of heaven, and violated the government of the stipreme 
and rightful Lord of all. ‘“ Why doth a living man com- 
plain, a man for the punishment of his sin?” Lam. iii. 39. 
“Let us search and try our ways;” let us once but take a 
clear view of our own ways, and that will stop the com- 
plaint. Consider what a vile creature I have been; so 
inany years of my time gone, and I have never minded 
God; never paid him a duty; never thought of him with 
any reverence; never designed him any service; never re- 
solved on living to him, but to myself. And yet, now, a 
little affliction that grates upon the flesh, makes us cry out, 
“O! how hardly are we dealt with.” Again, ; 

5. Have all sinned? Then instead of complaining, 
wonder at the divine patience, that things are no worse 
with the inhabitants of this world than they are; that men 
are allowed a being in it; that this world is not turned 
into flames over the offender’s ears; that they are not con- 
linually pursued with divine terrors; that he is not, with 
more dreadful severity, exacting his right from his own 
ereatures whom he made, (as their own understandings 
can tell them,) not for themselves, but for himself; and 
nobody minds him, when they so generally behave them- 
selves with such insolency in this world, as if they had 
been the creators of it, as if they had made the heavens 
and the earth, sun, moon, and stars, and all things, the 
help and influence whereof they any way enjoy. 

How admirable, I say, is the divine patience, that bears 
with offending creatures, lets them propagate and transmit 
their like from age to age, dnd from generation to genera- 
tion, through that vast tract of time as hath hitherto past, 
since the apostacy! With what wonderment should we 
consider this power of divine patience! Who that hath it 
in his hands to right himself for such indignities and 
wrongs, would refrain? When we think how quickly, 
how easily, he can do himself right; can frown or wink 
such a world as this into destruction in a moment; that as 
it sprung up by his fiat, “ Let it be,” how easily could he 
frown it into nothing! yet he lets men live, lets them live 
neglecting him, when they have natures capable of adora- 
tion. But again, we have, 

6. Much more reason to admire the divine bounty to- 
wards such creatures; not only that he spares and lets 
them live, but that he maintains them, and keeps them in 
life and being, each one for his measured time, and so 
provided that there should be a transmission of life from age 
to age, in so continued a course. How admirable should 
the divine bounty and munificence be in our eyes, upon 
this account! He doth good to the unthankful and evil! 
to those that never thank him for it. If you did but feed 
2 brute creature, it would be brought by degrees, and in 
time, to take some kind of notice of you, with gratitude. 
“ The ox knows his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, 
but Israel doth not know, my people will not consider.” 
Men will not know their Owner, though the ox knows 
his. It is your Owner that cares for you; as who provides 
for the ox and the ass, but the owner? So God, as the 
Owner of you and of all the inhabitants of this world, all 
the children of men, (for I speak of these inhabitants,) he 
doth his part towards you and them. He provides for 
them, he maintains them, and affords them all that is suit- 
able and needful for their support; but they will not take 
that notice of their Owner, which an ox or anass takes of 
his. How wonderful a thing is thi$ on God’s part! how 
horrid a thing on man’s! 

I have thought of it many times, and it would be a 
thing not unworthy of your thoughts and serious contem- 
plations, that we shouid, in so continued a course, find the 
earth so productive as it is of all things, not only necessary 
for the support of the life of man, but so gratefel too; such 
pleasant, delicious fruits in their season. And for whom 
is all this entertainment? For a world of rebels, offend- 
ing creatures; those that never look up: we enjoy all, as 
if it were our own, and never consider, we have a Lord 
over us, the free Donor of all. Again, 

7. Since there are so many sinners in this world, (all 
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have sinned,) it is very strange there are so few selfac- 
cusers ; when the same light, and the same rational powers, 
by which men are capable of sinning, they are also capable 
of understanding themselves to be sinners. There is, in- 
deed, a natural conscience in men, and it hath its exercise 
sometimes, and a very impartial exercise, in reference to 
some cases, but how little is there of conscience towards 
God! “Herein,” saith the apostle, “dol exercise myself, 
to have always a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards men.” Soit is, where once regenerating grace 
comes to restore an entire-divine image in the soul again, 
to do an entire work, to produce a general rectitude in the 
soul, there will be conscience towards God, as well as to- 
wards men. ‘Towards men: there is among men some 
conscience, though too often violated when interest sways: 
many do not care whom they injure, to advantage them- 
selves ; but yet, while they do wrong, they cannot be alto- 
gether without reflection that they do wrong: and upon 
such accounis, chiefly, they have consciences “accusing, 
or excusing, by turns,” Rom. ii. 15. But towards God, 
generally, no conscience at all; they live in the world as 
without him, and their hearts never smite them; spend 
days, and months, and years in vanity; throw away their 
lifetime, so as they are useful for nothing they were made 
for; and never say—‘ God, have mercy upon us;” never 
think a serious, reflecting thought. So it is with the most; 
they live at that rate, till in a moment they go down into 
the grave, and never consider what they have thrown 
away; a lifetime in the world, without ever minding the 
proper business of life. But, 

8. We may also learn, hence, to take notice, with 
wonder, that there is so much self-complacency in the 
world, as one of the most incongruous things, the most 
monstrous incongruity in all the world, that men should 
generally he so well pleased with themselves. If things, 
in external respects especially, be well with them; if they 
find themselves to be in health; if they have any thing of 
natural strength and vigour about them; especially if they 
can take notice, they have wit above the common rate: if” 
they have wealth; if they have reputation and esteem 
among men; if they have any thing of human dignity or 
grandeur; O! how well pleased are they with themselves, 
what self-admirers are men generally upon such accounts, 
without even considering, (and what a dash would one 
such thought be to all this,) “Tam a fallen creature, an 
apostate creature, a sinner, one with whom Heaven hath a 
controversy, a rebel still, if not yet reconciled.” Strange! 
that men should be pleased with themselves, and their 
little external circumstances, and forget this, ‘‘T am a 
lapsed creature, and under the displeasure of Heaven.” 
But again, 

9. We may take notice, hence, of the reason whence it 
is that there is so much displeasure and wrath against any, 
in this world, who look towards Ged and heaven. All 
have sinned, all are generally in a state of sin. Itis by 
wonderful and peculiar grace if there be so much as an 
inclining thought God-ward, a thought of returning, if any 
frame their doings (as the prophet’s expression is) “to turn 
to the Lord,” this presently comes under observation: if 
men’s doings be framed that way, if a man’s way and 
course be shaped so as to look God-ward and heaven-ward 
again, then all that behold it, (and with whom there is not 
the same disposition of mind and spirit,) they are under a 
judgment, under adoom. Noah condemned the world. 
And as the righteous soul of Lot was yexed with the 
filthy conversation of the wicked, among whom he lived; 
so, ho doubt, he also vexed them only by their observation 
of his better ways. And yet, further, 

10. We have great reason, hereupon, to admire a divine 
hand and: power in it, that there hath been any thing of 
religion preserved and lept alive in the world, through the 
several successions of time, unto thisday. A world where 
all have sinned, all have been in apostacy and revolt from 
God, and war against heaven; it is from a mighty divine 
hand that there is any such thing as serious religion. 
Natural religion there is, and an ineffectual thing it is, 
every where, almost. But for serious religion, vital re- 
ligion, such as shall speak itself to be such by a self- 
demonstrative evidence, that such religion hath been kept 
alive in such a world as this, from age to age, is one of 
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the greatest miracles that hath been wrought in the world 
since there was one! And farther, 

11. This serves to let us see how mighty a work regene- 
ration is, or which the regenerating grace and Spirit, the 
Spirit of repentance, have to affect and work upon the soul. 
It cannot be a slight, superficial change that is to be made, 
where the depravation is so universal, and so total. The 
corruption of human nature, it hath not reached’so little a 
way as the surface of the man only; it hath gone deep 
into the penctralia, into the inmost centre, into the very 
spirit of the mind: even that. needs a renovation too. 
“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind,” Rom. xii, 2. And the 
like expression in Eph. iv. 22, 23. ‘“ Put off the old man 
that is corrupt through deceitful lusts, and be ye renewed 
in the spirit of your minds.” O! do not think slightly of 
regeneration and repentance! think that they must havea 
mighty work to do; and that it must be a very deep change 
which is to be effected thereby, which must reach through 
a man, into the very inwards of his soul, and go as deep 
as corrupt nature hath done. And, in the last place, 

12. How solicitous, hereupon, should we be, whether 
any such change hath been wrought in us, yeaor no? Thus 
stating our case to ourselves: ‘Once, for certain, I was in 
apostacy from God, an accomplice of hell, with infernal 
powers, against the sovereign, rightful Lord of heaven 
andearth. Do I feel myself under a recovering influence? 
Am I upon a return? Is there any thing done, or doing 
in me, towards a renovation and effectual change?” If I 
be not changed, Iam the same apostate creature still; that 
is the state wherein I persist, it carries this import with it ; 
as if I should put it mto these plain express words: “I 
have apostatized from God, and I will stand by it.” This 
is the sense of many a soul, and that which words would 
truly express, if they were used to that effect. But many 
“have the sense in their hearts, and yet do not consider that 
such horrid words as these would only serve to express 
that sense of theirs. ‘‘Iam an apostate creature, and I 
‘will stand by it:” this is your sense while you do not 
turn, all the while you have no aim at turning, do design 
of turning. ‘I have rebelled from God, I have rebelled 
against him, and this is that which I will abide by; I 
will live and die by it.” O! what a horrid thing is an 
impenitent soul! especially under a Gospel that makes so 
many overtures to men, of reducing apostates, and of re- 
conciling afresh to God. 
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2. Now it remains to speak of what is consequent upon 
this sinful state, to wit, death passing upon all; that which 
ensues upon this universal diffusion, and is, in great part, 
(as you will hear by and by,) complicated therewith. Now 
in speaking to this death that is said “to have passed 
through all, or over all,” it must be in substance the same 
with that death which we have spoken to in the former 
part of the verse, that which befell that one first man. I 
shall therefore speak, first, of what is common under this 
notion of death; and then, secondly, come to consider the 
gradual differences afterwards, 

(1.) For what this death signifies here in common, the 
larger discourse whereof I referred to this place. Why, 

{1.] We must consider in it, that bodily death which 
(in common experience) all do undergo according to divine 
appointment. ‘It is appointed to all men once to die.” 
‘There is a statute law in the case, that hath not been re- 
pealed, and that admits of no repeal; this lies upon the 
world: in the virtue of that law it is, that death hath 
reigned. As the strength of sin, so the power of death, 
even of this death, is in the law; that is, in the sentence 
of it, or in the commination annexed by way of sanction 
thereunto. If there were no law first, no man should die. 
And most plain it is, that this same bodily death, unto 
which all are subjected, it must be within the meaning of 
this death. ‘‘ Death hath passed over all.” For, 

First, We find it to be, most expressly, in the sentence 
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itself that was laid upon Adam, and as a comment upon 
the commination, that was at first given. The commination 
was before his fall; “‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,” die the death : ithe sentence was after his 
fall; and this death is fully enough signified by the sen- 
tence—“ Dust thon art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
It cannot but be meant, as being so expressly mentioned, 
both in the commination and in the sentence. And, 

Secondly, The actual execution shows it to be meant, 
to be meant as one part of the penalty unto which trans- 
gressors are adjudged under the name of death. For 
though it be very true, that, abstractly considered, it may 
be looked upon only asa misery, or as a physical evil, 
yet, considering that God hath vouchsafed to govern his 
reasonable creatures by a law, and according to the tenor 
of a covenant, he would never lay any thing.of afflictive 
evil upon them, which was not legally due. He will herein 
not go above the legal constitution, by laying any more 
than was due by law, though he might go as much below 
it as he would. 

A righteous ruler will never exceed the law in punish- 
ing, though he may exceed it, without any injury, in show- 
ing favour. And the difference in these two cases is mani- 
fest, because that these promises of favour make those, to 
whom such promises are made, creditors, and make the 
promiser a debtor. But in the inflicting of punishments, 
the person to be punished is the debtor, and he that is in- 
jured and wronged, being the sovereign ruler, is the eredi-- 
tor pang, which also the common phrase signifies, and 
shows it to be agreeable to the reason of mankind to look 
upon the ruler as the creditor pene, and the offender as 
the debtor pene ; to wit, that phrase of Dare pene. It is 
the person that is to be punished, who gives satisfaction to 
law and justice, and so, thereupon, is said to owe it; and 
it is the government that is the creditor he owes it to. 

There would be,then, no such thing as this bodily death 
in the world, if the violation of the law of God had not 
made it a debt to divine justice, and to the divine govern- 
ment, as the proper wages of sin. God will not lay upon 
man more than is right, (more than is just and due accord- 
ing to law,) that he should enter into judgment with God, 
Job xxxiv. 23. Whereupon, the execution, (of which all 
the world hath experience from age to age; for we see the 
world hath been continually and actually under death, 
and we still daily behold death round about us,) this ac- 
tual execution, I say, shows that this must be part of the 
designed penalty signified here by “death.” 

And unto this head we may very well refer all those 
corporeal evils and miseries that men in this world are 
liable to, and lie under, which are so many tendencies 
unto death, or which we may look upon as death begun; 
so much of a man’s time as is past over with him, so much 
death hath eaten up; as the heathen moralist expresseth 
it: Quicquid nostre atatis retro est mors habet ; death hath 
devoured all that of our age which is already past; so that 
men may be said to have begun to die as soon as they 
begin to live, which makes it seem congruous enough, or 
less strange, that Ecclesiastes the preacher, speaking of 
the events or purposes for which there is a season, unta 
every one atime, he speaks of a time to be born, anda 
time to die, without any mention of the intervening time 
of life; and fitly enough, or it is not strange, because, in- 
deed, men do begin to die as soon as they begin to live. 

Death is wrought with the very primordia of our sensi- 
tive nature; so that well might that prince say, upon the 
loss of his son; Novi me genuisse mortalem; I begot him 
and mortality in him, both together. JI begot him a mortal 
thing. Death is workfng in us, (as the apostle’s phrase is,) 
all our days, all our time, between our birth and the grave, 
suill working in us. And so the longer any man lives in 
this world, he is but so much the longer a dying. Death 
did for a great while work more gradually and slowly, 
where a man’s life extended to some hundreds of years. 
It hath since come to work a quicker despatch with men; 
but still they are dying, tending towards the grave, even 
from.their first entrance into the world; and this is part of 
what is signified by death here. But yet it is, in compa- 
rison, but a small part, though it be a real one, a true part. 
Therefore, 
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{2.] Spiritual death is, without doubt, more principally 
intended, as it is in itself a far more principal evil; that 
is, all those miseries which do now in this present state in- 
fest the spirits ofmen. And_this needs a little more to be 
insisted on. Herein, therefore, I intend (as God shall en- 
able) these two things; first, to show you that such spirit- 
ual evils as these, are very filly comprehended as part’of 
the penalty under the name of death; and then, secondly, 
I shall show you, what this death doth comprehend in it: 
namely, spiritual death. 

First, That the spiritual evils to which the souls of men 
are generally subject, are very filly comprehended under 
the name of death here. That death that is said to “have 
passed over all,” is a real and great part, even the more 
principal part, of the penalty under which they lie; and 
this doth need some explication, the rather for this, that 
this spiritual death is in itself a sinful evil, and, therefore, 
that it should be a punitive one, may seem strange to some. 
I shall explain the whole matter to you, therefore, in some 
distinct heads and particulars. As, 

i. We are to consider, that though sin be principally an 
injurious evil against God, yet it is also by consequence, 
and collaterally, a mischievous evil to the sinner. And 
thereupon are we said to be “dead in trespasses and sins,” 
Ephes. ii. 1. Death is certainly a horrid and afflicting evil 
to him that must suffer it. But such a death as this, to wit, 
to be dead in sin, it is primarily an injurious evil against 
God. For we are to consider what sin is. It is a trans- 
gression of the law : therefore, considered in strict propri- 
ety, it must be chiefly and principally against the Law- 
maker, a transgression against him.that made the law; to 
wit, as a wrong to him. But yet, for all that, it is a hurt to 
ourselves. It lies both against the Object and the subject. 
Against the Object; ‘Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned,” have I offended. It works upward even against 
heaven ; but that it cannot reach, to doany real hurt there; 
but a wrong is done against heaven. “Ihave sinned 
against heaven and in thysight.” But then it works down- 
ward so as to hurt and do mischief; that is, as it works in 
its subject, corrodes and envenoms, and poisons that, and 
so carries a self-punishing malignity init. ‘“ Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee.” Again, 

ii. Consider, for the clearing of this matter, that that life 
unto which this death is opposite (as it is in us, or as it is 
in an intelligent subject) is, both a principle of action, and 
perception. I pray mark this, for it is obvious in the 
meaning of it to every one’s understanding and experience. 
By that life that we generally live, we are enabled to act 
what we do act, and we are enabled to enjoy what we do 
enjoy. It is both a motive and active; and it is both a per- 
ceptive and fruitive principle. Now consider this life, as 
it is an active principle, so it makes us the subjects of du- 
ty, of all duty which we owe to him who made us, and 
gave us breath and being; but as it is also a perceptive 
and fruitive principle, so it makes us capable of enjoying 
what is good for ourselves. And again, 

iii. This being plain in itself, we are to consider, that 
both our duty, which we owe to God, and our felicity, 
which we enjoy in ourselves, they are substantially and 
radically the same thing, and do only differ in distin- 
guishing respects ; they meet in one and the same root, and 
which is the principal thing in the moral life, (that life we 
are now speaking of; and it is death in the moral sense, 
and not in the natural sense, that we are now speaking of 
too; for in the natural sense, the soul cannot die,) I say, 
that moral life doth carry, as the principal thing in it, both 
our duty and our felicity, in the same common root; to 
wit, love to God; that is, both radically and virtually, all 
our duty, and all our felicity too. Andit is the main thing 
to be considered in moral and spiritual life. 

The love of God, I say, comprehends both these in it. 
It comprehends duty ; “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments,” We can never do that which he will interpret 
obedience, but from a principle of love. Itis no obedience 
to him, if it do not proceed from love. And again, the 
same love, our love to God, is-that by which we enjoy him, 
as well as that by which we obey him. We can enjoy 
what we love; but what we love not we can never enjoy. 
And so that life to which this death stands opposed, car- 
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duty and our felicity both together, and is radically both 
of them; upon which account they are in substance the 
same thing. 

But they differ only in the different respects that love 
hath, as it respects God, the Ruler of all this world, (and 
so whom we ought to obey and be subject to as our Ruler,) 
so this love is the principle of duty: but then, as it respects 
ourselves, so it is the principle of enjoyment; that is, it 
eyes God, pitehes and terminates upon him, but with a 
reference to ourselves. And, : 

iv. These acts, proceeding from this principle of love, 
which have a more direct tendency unto God, do yet-in- 
volve and carry in them a gainfulness and gratefulness to 
ourselves, so as that our felicity and duty will still be com- 
plicated in those consequential acts. As, for instance, 
where our felicity is most complete in the heavenly state, 
the eternal adoration of God, which is the immediate and 
perpetual product of the highest and most perfect love to 
him, it cannot but infer perpetual pleasure to them that do 
so adore. And though that act be carried directly towards 
God, yet it infers a delight, a pleasure, (as it cannot but 
do,) to perfectly right minds, to them who are everlasting- 
ly so employed and taken up. And I can apprehend no- 
thing higher than that, in the pleasure of the heavenly 
state ; to wit, the felt congruity of everlasting worship, the 
soul apprehending and feeling within itself, and relishing, 
with delight, its own act in adoring and worshipping God 
for ever, and finding how corgruous a thing it is, how 
comely a thing. And so that which is a right to God, is 
also a satisfaction and delight to the soul itself, that ren- 
ders it, and is continually paying that homage. 

And again, too, in this our present state, wherein feli- 
city can be but begun; and if you look to the very begin- 
ning of that, the first turn of the soul towards God by re- 
pentance, which enters it intoa holy and happy state. It 
is called ‘repentance towards God,” it directly terminates 
upon_him; but when once it comes to be true, genuine, 
evangelical, vital, even that itself cannot but carry asweet- 
ness and pleasure in it to the penitent soul. For it is not 
a forced thing, but an act that flows freely from a vital, 
connatural principle; the soul pleaseth itself in abasing 
itself, in humbling itself, before him, in pouring out itself 
in free confessions and acknowledgements to him. And 
then, consider further, 

v. That for such acts as do more directly respect our- 
selves, they doinvolve and carry still inthem, homage and 
duty to God too, though they do more directly respect 
ourselves: as trust and joy in God, they have a manifest 
reference to our own safety, and a direct reference there- 
unto. By trust in him, it is, that we secure ourselves, 
and, by which, we become safe from wrath and ruin. Joy, 
or delight in God, it is that by which we entertain, and re- 
ceive into our own souls, positive good, by which we are 
to be happy and satisfied. As by the other, (trust,) we de- 
cline and avoid the evil by which we were otherwise to 
have been miserable, these have a direct reference to our- 
selves; but, they have a consequential reference, too, unto 
God, or, a conjunct reference, as carrying in them a ho- 
mage to him, while, at the same time, they carry in them 
an advantage to us. : 

For we cannot render to God higher homage than that 
trust. It is vital trust, by which the soul unites with him, 
comes into union, enters into a state of union with him. 
By that trust, we give him the highest glory creatures are 
capable of giving him; we, thereupon, acknowledge him 
to be the first truth. We give him the glory of that great 
attribute of his faithfulness; we acknowledge him to be a 
God that cannot lie, with whose nature it is inconsistent 
not to be true; we honour him, and advantage ourselves, 
at once, in that very act. And so, delight and joy in him, 
there the case is the same: it is we that are satisfied by 
our delight in God; but it is God that is glorified: for 
thereby we acknowledge him to be an all-sufficient Good, 
an all-eomprehending Good, when our souls do centre and 
rest in- him as such; which is the true notion of delight; 
Quies appetitus in appetibile, the rest of the desiring facul- 
ties in the object desired: it is the rest of our love; that 
by which our love doth move towards its object, till it at- 
tain and possess it. And then, 

vi. It is hereupon most plain, that the death which is 
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opposite to this life, (that I have so far opened to you,) 
while it is an injury to God, it is also a hurt toyourselves: 
for the same reason that life doth involve these two things 


in it, even in all the several acts of it; by the same reason,- 


it must needs be so;-on the opposite hand; to wit, that 
death must comprehend in it opposite things; and that 
the same evils that are sinful against God, cannot but be 
hurtful, and pernicious, and mischievous to ourselves. 
. And i 

vii. Those evils, that are so said to be signified by this 
name, are very fitly signified by it, very aptly: for, though 
such a death of the soul be not death in the absolute sense ; 
for, if it were death in the absolute sense, then would the 
soul be said naturally to die, which would not consist with 
the doctrine of its immortality; but, it is death in a re- 
spective sense only ;—yet it is, however, properly, death, 
inasmuch as that respective sense must needs mean the 
principal respect, that such a thing is capable, or can any 
way admit of; to wit,a respect to the end. A respect to 
the end is always the most principal respect of any thing 
whatsoever, though it be clothed with various respects be- 
sides its own simple nature: its respect that it bears to- 
wards its proper adequate end, is always to be reckoned 
its principal respect. Now, look upon man, principally as 
to his soul or spirit, (which ‘is the subject of our present 
discourse, and the subject of this death, which we are now 
speaking of, spiritual death,) and it is to be considered this. 
is acreated being, He that made it, made it for somewhat. 
‘What is the end of such a being as the spirit of man? 
‘What was it made for ? It is a mind, an intellective thing, 
an intelligent being, unto which belongs the power of 
thought, and that of vast compass, extending to multitudes, 
even to all sorts of objects, and to the very highest of all 
objects; for, God hath made us capable, even of thinking 
of himself, of having an idea of him, a notion of him, 
which all have, more or less, in their minds. Now it is to 
be considered, I say, What hath God made such a crea- 
ture as this for? this mind, or spirit of man? Why, prin- 
cipally, to converse with himself. For he hath made all 
things for himself; and the spirit of man more immediate- 
ly for himself, as he is said to have fashioned the spirit of 
man within him. That must be with design that it should 
be employed immediately upon him, as the principal and 
most noble end for which it was made: but, to this end, it 
is become useless; the spirit of fallen man, apostate man, 
unconverted man, yet remaining in the state of apostacy, 
not regenerate, not renewed in the spirit of his mind, (the 
great seat and subject of that regenerating work, ) it is al- 
together unapt for the end that it was made for, nothing 
can be plainer. 

Therefore, though it be not simply dead, yet, it is dead 
quoad hoc, it is dead to this purpose, it is dead in this re- 
spect ; and that is the principal respect that such a thing 
is capable of: for the principal respect is, the respect it 
bears to its end, its great and ultimate end, the end that it 
was made for. Any man that will understand himself to 
be God’s creature, especially that he hath a mind and spi- 
rit in him that God hath, himself, fashioned immediately, 
he must needs presently apprehend this mind, this spirit, 
was made for some more principal purpose, than only to 
mind the things of this earth, than only to serve a brutal 
flesh for a few days, that must, at last, rot in the dust: no 
man, that communes with himself, and considers his own 
Aature, that hath such a thing as a mind and spirit about 
him, but must presently apprehend, ‘‘ Sure this mind and 
spirit of mine, which is impressed with the natural image 
of God, and which immediately proceeds from him, (who 
is, therefore, called the Father of spirits,) must be made 
principally to converse with him, to employ itself princi- 
pally upon him, by acts of love, and trust, and adoration, 
and subjection, and the lilxe.” 

But, most plain it is, that the spirits of men are become 
altogether inhabile, unapt, to serve this end, for which they 
are made, and so are truly said to be dead in this respect ; 
that is, dead to the principal use and end for which such a 

eing is said to be made. And, therefore, when once the 
great regenerating turn, and change, comes to be made 
upon the souls of men, this is the effect of it,—they are 
“dead to sin, but alive to God, through Jesus Christ,” as 
Rom. vi. 11. intimating, that before they were only alive 
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to sin, but dead towards God and Christ. And what! Do 
we think that God ever made an intelligent and immortal 
mind and spirit, only to live to sin ? they are only alive to 
sin before; but,when this change comes to be made, then 
they are alive to God: before, quite dead to God; and, so 
they are dead, in reference to their principal end and 
the proper design of their creation, that they were made 
for. 

And so, it is a death in equivalence, it is an equivalent 
death; it is the same thing in reference to the end they 
were made for, as if they were not. As, if we speak ofa 
human maker of any thing; if an artist have made such a 
thing as a clock or watch, he considers the end of it, that 
which it is toserve for; it is to measure time, to let me 
know the hour of the day, as it passeth. Why, suppose 
such an instrument as this made, and elaborated by a cu- 
rious hand; what hath this in it ? it hath in it motion, and 
the regularity of that motion. Motion alone would not 
make it serve this end, if that motion had not a regularity 
belonging to it. There is, in that instrument, (a watch,) 
such a thing as a balance, wheels that regulate that mo- 
tion, so as that it shall not move at random; if it move 
at random, the design is lost, the use of it frustrated, though 
it should retain motion, and there were still a motive pow- 
er in it; if its motion were nothing else but an uncertain 
hurry, you could never know how the time passeth by it. 
And, therefore, it were all one, though the thing remain, 
and though the motion remain; it were, I say, all one in 
reference to its end, as if there were no such thing, or as 
if it had no motion at all. 

Take thé needle of a compass—it has a mobility, it is 
put in such a posture as it may be easily moveable ; but 
then, with all, it hath a verticity, that is, an aptness to turn 
and stand directly towards the north. If it retaineth never 
so much its mobility, and loseth its verticity, it serves not 
its end, it is unuseful so, and useless, as the needle of a 
compass; and it were all one as if it were not. 

Suppose these instruments, that are mechanical, were 
some way vital; suppose a watch were a vital thing, and 
its motion vital; as it is but mechanical, when it hath lost 
all kind of the regularity of the motion, the motion itself 
remaining, it were all one as if it were dead; if ithad been 
a living thing, it would no more serve its purpose now, 
than as if it were dead. 

And so it is with reference to the spirits of men ; if they 
do notserve the principal design for which they were made, 
then it is all one as if they were dead. God may say of 
them, “IT have no more service from them than if they 
were dead, no more of love, nomore of adoration, no more 
of dutiful observance are paid me by them, than asif there 
were no such things.” It isto be considered, therefore, that 
that which makes the name of death, in this case, proper, 
is, that that life that doth remain to the spirits of men, that 
is, by which they live naturally, it no more serves the end 
and purposes for which such a mind and spirit were cre- 
ated and made, than if such a thing were quite extinct, and 
there were no such thing. And, thereupon, 

viii. Though this, in itself, be a sinful thing, as an offence 
to God, itis never a whit the less a punishing thing tothem 
that do offend, a punishment upon them, that is, they are 
left to punish themselves, because that they do injure God 
by that violation which they have made even of their own 
frame and natures ; and so the same thing may very well 
be a sin, and a punishment too. And it is most reasonably 
so; for, do but consider the parity of the case, to what is 
obvious to our notice in human governments. If a man be 
a self-murderer, a felo de se; this is the very case, as a 
man cannot be dead in trespasses and sins, (sin being his 
own act,) but he must be a selfdestroyer. In human go- 
vernments, he that doth destroy himself, it is very true, he 
suffers this evil first, immediately, directly ; he is the per- 
son that is killed, and hath lost his life; but here is, in the 
mean time, a wrong done to the prince, a wrong done to 
the community; the prince hath lost a subject, the com- 
munity hath lost amember; and this is the case with every 
self-destroying sinner, in reference to God. And, he is 
liable thus to be impleaded: “Thou hast destroyed my 
creature.” This interest of God, in all, is superior toany 
interest we have in ourselves; and this the sinner is to be 
accountable for. ‘ Why hast thou undone my creature? 
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Why hast thou made my creature a miserable creature, that 
was capable of being a happy one?” Yea, the whole hea- 
venly community have a just plea against any such one 
that perisheth, and so is eternally cut off from them by his 
Own iniquity. ‘Duly, and by original right, you onght to 
have been a partaker with us; you ought to have been of 
our chorus, in worshipping, adoring, in loving and enjoy- 
ing God eternally. But, you have cut yourselves off from 
God, and us.” Therefore, it is no strange thing that this 
same death which carries in it the greatest hurt and mis- 
chief that we are capable of suffering in ourselves, should 
yet be also complicated with sin, as it is an offence against 
God, and an offence against the rest of his creatures,— 
especially those of the sinner’s own order in the creation. 
So fitly is all that doth concern us, the whole of man, sum- 
med up in the fearing of God, and keeping of his com- 
mandments, as in that 12th of Ecclesiastes. This is the 
whole of man ; the fear of God is nothing else but reveren- 
tial love, carries love in it; that is the principle from 
whence we keep the commandments of God; these com- 
mandments are all summed up in love to God, and love 
to ourselves, and to our neighbours as ourselves. Where 
sin, therefore, comes to obtain, and take place, and be in 
power, there must be, at the same time, an injury done to 
God, an injury done to ourselves, and an injury done to the 
whole community to which we belong; so as that death, 
even spiritual death, is nothing the less capable of being 
intended here as a penalty and punishment, for that it is 
also complicated with sin: for, in the very nature of the 
thing, it cannot but be so, even in the very nature of the 
things themselves. 

More is yet to be said in reference to what we further 

poms to show, that this is a real part of the penalty 
ere meant, by the name of death, spiritual death, as it is 
the hurt and evil that does mischief to ourselves, to our 
own souls, to show that it must lie in the compass of that 
penalty, which, under the name of death, is here said to 
pass over all. And then, for the extent and comprehension 
of that, the several things that this spiritua death doth in- 
volve in it, that we are to speak of afterwards. But, in the 
mean time, from what hath been hinted of these two things 
—corporeal death, and spiritual death, it should entertain 
our thoughts with, and a little fix them upon, the prospect 
we have before our eyes. Now, by way of Use, 

1. It isa doleful state that this world lies under, as it 
lies under that which is fitly to be called death; men, in 
a continual succession, lately sprung up here in this world, 
swept away presently from it, sooner or later, but soon all; 
one generation coming, and another going, but the earth 
abides. For persons that are capable of using thoughts, to 
behold themselves in this plight, and to look round about 
them, and to behold this to be the common case; ‘‘ Here 
we are, lately sprung up into being in this world, and we 
know we are to stay but a little while; dust we are, and 
unto dust we shall return.” A most melancholy theme for 
a man’s thoughts, if he have not somewhat beyond all this 
to support his spirit, and to afford light, and lustre, and 
sweetness, and pleasure, vo it; “life and immortality 
brought to light in the Gospel” of Christ. 

Alas! it is strange, amazing stupidity that is upon the 
spirits of men, that this common case is so commonly 
slighted and made so little of. If death did make quicker 
despatches, (though we are certain of it, it can make no 
surer, for it reaches to every one sooner or later, but if it 
did make quicker despatches,) it would set towns and 
counties presently upon a lament, upon bemoaning them- 
selves, and put jhem into a panic dread and fear. If the 
plague were (as sometimes it hath been in this city) sweep- 
ing away thousands in a week, in what a consternation 
would the minds of men generally be! You cannot have 
forgot, (many of you,) how it was. But let this matter be 
rationally considered, and whether it be so many thousands 
or so many hundreds, it is the same; persons are still 
mortal, and must as certainly die; it is, therefore, an irra- 
tional stupidity to be so little apprehensive of this. 

When the plague came upon the people of Israel, (in 
that of Numbers xxxvi.) see what an outcry is raised 
among them! “ Behold we die, we all die. How are we 
consumed with dying!” Whata fright were they in! And 
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yet, this case is no way different at all from the common 
case of all mortals, more than only this—dying a little 
sooner, or dying more together, more numerously. It is 
strange there should be a dying world always in view, and 
we should find death working in us, and yet we live so un- 
mindful of it from day to day, and are so little apprehen- 
Sive, that, in this respect, death hath passed, and is passing, 
over all. We do not speak to one another at such a time 
as this; we do not hear; we do not look upon one an- 
other’s faces as somany mortal creatures; sure there is not 
an apprehension suitable to the state of such a case, in this 
selgey that we are all subject to corporeal death. And 
then, 

2. For the other part of our prospect, sure we should 
stay a little upon it, in our deepest reflections ; that is, 
thus, in sum, that the soul of an unregenerate man is a 
most miserable creature ; dead, dead to the principal pur- 
poses for which such life was given, any such creature 
made. It were as good never to have lived; beiter, (upon 
many accounts better,) to have been an untimely birth, 
and never have seen the sun, than not to live to God; than 
to have a total indisposition in my soul towards him, to 
think of him, to love him, to delight in him, to make him 
my life and my all. This is strange, that it should be the 
common case, and so little understood, and so little con- 
sidered, so little taken to heart. O! the restless thoughts 
that would continually possess such a breast if the matter 
were but understood, till the regenerating work come to 
obtain, and take place: ‘‘I am one that lives to as little 
purpose, as if I had never lived, as if no such creature 
had ever been.” 

As if we should consider the matter in reference to an 
inferior thing, belonging to our nature, to wit, the power 
of speech. Suppose a man should retain the power of 
speech, but hath quite lost his reason, which should govern 
his speech, so that he can speak still, but to no purpose ; 
the use of speech were lost; for the design of speech was 
to convey the sense of one man’s mind to another ; but, 
when the reason is gone, which should form that sense in 
the man’s mind, speech serves for nothing, It is just so 
with the souls of men, in reference to the principal end 
and purpose for which God hath made such a creature. 
They can think, they have a power of thought belonging 
to them, but not to no purpose! thought is internal speech, 
the speech of the mind within itself; there they can speak; 
that is, they can form thoughts, connect thoughts, but all 
to no purpose: for religion, that which should govern the 
motion of the mind, that is wanting, there is no such 
thing; this makes the soul of man a most miserable thing: 
it can move, it hath a principle of motion in it, which is 
essential to it; but it hath no principle of rest, no inclina- 
tion towards God, the true rest of the soul. Do but illus- 
trate that to yourselves, by the case of a bodily motion. 
Suppose your bodies had the power of bodily motion in 
them, without the power of rest: O! what a miserable 
thing were man, in respect of his bodily frame and consti- 
tution! to be in an everlasting hurry: he can move, and 
he must move, perpetually; but he cannot sistere se, can- 
not stop his motion, he can never tale any rest. It is just 
so with the unregenerate soul. God is the true rest of the 
soul. It is in perpetual motion, in continual desires, in 
everlasting cravings; but hath nothing by which it can 
satisfy itself. It never comes into its mind, “ Return unto 
thy rest, O my soul.” Such a creature, one would think, 
made for torment, that can everlastingly move, must be 
perpetually in motion, but can never rest, can never take 
up any rest in any thing that is agreeable and suitable to 
it, that can satisfy it. 
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Ir remains now, in the next place, to show, 

Secondly, What those several evils and miseries are; 
and, so, what the spiritual death that is now upon the 
world, and hath passed over all, doth comprehend, and 
contain it it. It comprehends, 
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i. The loss of God. A mighty thing! the very thought 
whereof might set all our souls a trembling; and that, 
whether we consider it as our present case, or, as having 
been our case. The loss of God two ways: first, as men 
have lost all their interest in him; and secondly, as they 
have lost all inclinations towards him. A loss, that stands 
at.once in God’s aversion from them, and their aversion 
from God. A mutual aversion between God and them. 
But, because that, in every thing that belongs to our mise- 
ry, we are first, as in every thing that belongs to our feli- 
city, God is first, it is more proper to consider, 

e) Our aversion from God, or, men’s. having lost God, 
through their own disinclination towards him: this is re- 
presented as the common case of the unconverted, or yet 
apostate world of men, yet remaining in the state of apos- 
tacy, that they are atheists in the world, Ephes, ii. 12. 
“Without God in the world;” so we truly enough render 
it. ‘“ Alienated from the life of God,” Ephes. iv. 18, 
Alienated from the divine life, froma life of commerce 
with God; they are strangers to God, as men of another 
country : that is the significancy of the expression; so they 
carry it to God, (as it is elsewhere expressed,) like foreign- 
ers. He is none of our country; we are not of that coun- 
try of which he is; we have nothing to do with him. At that 
rate men live, and bear themselves, generally, towards God. 

And this aversion of the souls of men from God, is total, 
of the whole soul; the mind, the judgment, the will, the 
affections, they are all wholly off from God. So that, 
when he looks down from heaven upon the children of 
men, to see who will inquire, who will seek after God; 
lo! they are all gone back; (all in a revolt, all flying away 
from him, to the utmost distance that they can;) there is 
none that doeth good, (not this good, it must be specially 
meant,) no, not one: as in the 14th and 53d Psalms, which 
are both to the same purpose; as divers passages quoted 
from them in the 3d-of Romans. They are without God, 
and very well pleased with themselves. that they are so. 
They know him not, and they all affect not to know him. 
They are “alienated from the life of God, through the ig- 
norance that is in them, and the blindness of their hearts.” 
That blindness of heart is a voluntary blindness ; they are 
blind towards God, because they will not behold him, nor 
take notice of his majesty, though his hand he lifted up, 
though the appearance of him be never so bright and glo- 
rious. They forget him, he is not in all their thoughts. It 
is the usual character of a wicked, unconverted man, that 
he forgets God: “ The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the people that forget God;” the one expression 
being exegetical, or expository of the other, Psalm ix. 16. 
They refuse him, they are unwilling of him. If persons 
do remain in an unconverted state, though related to him 
as Israel was, (for yet of them it is said, ‘Israel would 
none of me,” Psalm Ixxxi. 11. “My people would not 
hearken to my voice, Israel would none of me,”) they will 
not God. We will not have him to be our God. It is a 
disafiecting of him; the affections that should be placed 
on him are quite off: in the room of pious affections, there 
is nothing else but enmity: “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God.” 

And, touching this aversion from God, it was formerly 
intimated, that, as love doth comprehend together, (as the 
radical virtual principle,) all our duty, and all our felicity ; 
so doth this aversion from God, (which stands in opposi- 
tion thereto,) all sin, and all misery. ‘That this aversion 
is the radical principle of all sin; we spake to that form- 
erly ; and so we must understand it now, as it is the radi- 
cal principle of misery, God being to be considered by us 
under a two-fold notion—as he is to be obeyed, and as he 
is to be enjoyed; as the Sovereign Authority, and as he is 
the Sovereign Good. It is the aversion from God, as he 
is the Sovereign Good, that we are now to consider, hayv- 
ing, under the former head, of the sinfulness of man, 
spoken of it as an aversion to him under the notion of the 
Supreme Ruler, and, as the Highest Authority. But, yet, 
we have also told you, that there isa complication of these 
things with one another: for men do really sin against 
God in their declining the enjoyment of him, in their de- 
clining him as their best and highest Good; the constitu- 
tion of the divine laws being such, that there are obliga- 
tions upon us to be happy. So that, a man cannot but be 
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miserable, as he cannot be happy without obeying him, 
even in this very enjoying of the best and highest Good, 
because God hath made this our duty, to _place our supreme 
delight in him. 

And so, God hath a just ground upon which to implead 
the ungodly, wicked world; for that, thereby, they make 
themselves miserable: ‘“Why have you thus used my 
creatures, the souls that [have made? Why have you 
cut and torn them off from me, they which are the works 
of my hands? Why have you used and dealt with them 
so?” As was told you, he that is felo de se, is criminal by 
human constitution; for though he thereby doth afflict 
himself, destroy himself, yet he doth also injure the prinee, 
and injure the community to which he belongs; for he 
destroys a subject and member of the comnionwealth. And 
those who, by the law of their creation, should have joined 
with the rest of the creatures of their own order, in the 
eternal adoration and praises of God, have by sin, as much 
as in them lay, defrauded him, and maimed the commu- 
nity unto which they did originally and naturally apper- 
tain. But then, this misery, as it stands in the loss of God, 
includes, too, 

(ii.) His just and righteous aversion from them. “ God 
is not a God that takes pleasure in wickedness, neither can 
evil dwell with him.” There can be no fellowship between 
light and darkness, between righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness. He did owe it to himself, to retire from an apos- 
tate, rebellious world: it was but to do himself right, to 
express a just detestation of the wickedness of a lapsed, 
degenerate world; to hide himself, to withhold his light 
and grace, Which were shut up from men by the bar of an 
everlasting curse, till such time as that should be counter- 
wrought, in reference to any; Christ having been madea 
curse for us, upon that account, that the blessing might 
come upon us, even us, Gentiles, as it did before upon the 
Jews, those of them that did belong to the election of 
grace: thereupon it iscalled “the blessing of Abraham ;” 
that that might become a more diffusive thing, to reach the 
Gentiles too; to wit, receiving the Spirit, the promised 
Spirit, through faith, Gal. iii. 13, 14. Therefore, where 
this curse is not removed, it still lies as a bar against all 
gracious communications of light and influence from 
God to men. And so he is rightecusly averse from them, 
as they were most unrighteously averse to him; and thus 
they have lost God. 

O! the lamentations that this world would be filled 
with every where, if this case were but understood! What 
girding with sackcloth would there be all the world over ! 
God is gone! God is departed! This would be the com- 
mon cry in town and country, in all parts and places—God 
is departed; that is the amazing thing! Heaven would re- 
sound with shrieks and cries from the miserable inhabi- 
tants of this earth. But, I say, that is the amazing thing, 
(as there will be occasion to take notice hereafter,) that such 
a matter as this is so patiently borne, so little resented; 
that men can so quietly wear away their days here in this 
world, without God, and think themselves to stand in no 
need of him. They can rise in the morning without God; 
and walk about all the day long without God; and lie 
down at night without God; and yet, all is well. 

ii. This spiritual misery contains in it, too,a wretched 
conversion of soul to the creature. Where God is lost, 
they design to repair that loss. And O! the miserable 
case of the inhabitants of this world upon this account; 
that they can think or imagine, when they want God, that 
any thing can fill up his room, and be to them instead of 
him! that it doth not come into their minds to consider, 
“ How shall we recover God again?” but, ‘How shall 
we repair our loss another way ?” imagining that some- 
thing or other can be found, and may serve them, and be 
to them, instead of God! that is, that he, (in comparison 
of whom the whole creation is but “as the drop of a 
bucket, and the dust of the balance, lighter than nothing, 
and vanity itself,”) that he can (I say) have his equivalent ; 
that there may be somewhat found out of equivalent advan- 
tage and use tothem. This is the highest reproach to the 
Deity, as it is the greatest misery tu themselves, and both 
comprehended in one thought; to wit, that there may be. 
an equivalent to make up the loss of God; that very 
thought, I say, carries in it the highest blasphemy against 
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the Deity, to think that any thing can fill up his room, and 
be as good as he is; as well as the greatest misery unto 
wretched souls themselves, that they should be under so 
fearful and pernicious a mistake. 

But this is the common case when God is gone, and 
men are gone off from him, then they turn themselves to 
the creature: ‘ Let us make the best of that we can.” So 
is the project laid all the world over. Not, Let us con- 
sider how we may regain God; how we may get God back 
again to us; but, How we may supply his absence out of 
inferior things: and this is the general posture of mankind. 
Look on them, and in reference to God, they are in an averse 
posture; in reference to the creature, in a propense posture. 

And what sort of creatures? That we may understand 
this to go somewhat towards the consummating of the 
state of misery man is fallen into, do but consider, I say, 
what is the kind of that good which they design for them- 
selves, when God is no longer eyed by them as the Good 


that they should enjoy, and design for. And consider, too, | 


in what circumstances they may expect to have what en- 
joyments they can have of that substituted good. 

For the kind of it, we are to consider in the vast universe 
of creatures, what it is that the apostate world do seek to 
repair this loss of God to themselves out of. It is not out 
of the nobler parts of the creation; they do not look as 
high as the heavens, they are too remote; they are not the 
angelic being, that their thoughts fly upon; with any de- 
sign of repairing the loss from among them. But the whole 
bent of their soul is directed towards this lower world, and 
sensible things, things meaner than themselves, meaner 
than their own minds. They think an intelligent, immor- 
tal mind must have its enjoyments, even unto felicity, in 
things of so vastly inferior dignity to a mind and spirit; 
that these minds are to be fed upon earth, upon ashes, upon 
the basest and most despicable things within the creation 
of God! What a misery is that! Unto such things it is 
that all this world is turned, being turned off from God, 
sensible things, earthly things, things that can please ap- 
petite, things common to them with the beasts that perish, 
only they have ways and arts to refine them, but they are 
of the same nature. As clay will be but clay still, be it 
figured never so curiously. “They mind earthly things ;” 
this is the character of the insincere, those that are afar 
off from God, not turned to him; they mind earthly things; 
their whole souls are let out upon that which is in istelf 
vain, and a lie; that is, which promiseth fair, but never 
makes good, and so lies to them. 

And consider, under what circumstances men apply 
themselves to enjoy the things by which they would repair 
to themselves the loss of God; especially consider these 
two most important circumstances; that is, that they are 
things that lie, first, under an interdict; and, secondly, un- 
der a curse, in reference to them, and in reference to what 
they design, and seek to themselves by them; to wit, a 
felicity; or with respect to the notion under which they do 
eovet and would enjoy them; that is, as their best good, so 
they lie under an interdict and under a curse. 

(i.) Under an interdict: ‘Love not the world, nor the 
things of the world; if any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him,” 1 John ii. 5. What a misery 
is this, that the poor souls, revolted and gone off from 
God, are now universally seeking a felicity for themselves 
in things that, under that notion, lie under an interdict, 
are forbidden to them, and cannot but be forbidden, under 
that notion; because, under that notion, they are made 
rivals unto the Deity. In subordination to God, men might 
comfortably haye enjoyed the things of this world; not in 
competition, nor in opposition ; for now this world is made 
his rival, and therefore, is the love of it idolatry, and is 
the setting up of another god, in opposition to the true and 
living God ; and by taking this licence, men think to re- 
pair themselves for their having lost God. And, 

(ii.)) They are things that lie, not only under an inter- 
dict, but under a curse, a malediction,—apostate souls, 
gone from God, they can have no enjoyment of this world, 
but under a curse, nothing is blest to them; they can have 
no blessed enjoyment of them,-or any thing they enjoy ;— 
for sin turns all into gall and wormwood, bitterness and 
death. How dismal is the case with fallen man, upon this 
account! ‘ Cursed in the basket, and cursed in the store ; 
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cursed in the city, and cursed in thé field; cursed in the 
coming in, and cursed in the going out;” as the matter is 
largely and most emphatically represented in the 28th of 
Deut. A people, though related to God, when they go off 
from him, and so put themselves into the common state 
with the rest of the pagan world; a curse lies upon them 
in every thing that they do, in every thing that they enjoy ; 
they perpetually live under a curse. It is with strange 
rhetoric that this matter is represented in the 109th Psalm: 
a curse that they are girt with perpetually, and that is asa 
garment that they are clothed with, and that flows or in- 
sinuates itself as oil mto their bones, and as water into 
their bowels. So, they are under a divine curse, in refer- 
ence to.every thing that they enjoy. And that is a second 
part of this misery which fallen man lies under, even in. 
reference to his spirit; to wit, that that is off from God, 
and is turned to a vain world, which is to him an inter- 
dicted and an accursed thing. 

lili. This misery further includes in it, a continual un- 
satisfactoriness with whatsoever they. do or can enjoy. 
And, as the essence of blessedness and felicity doth lie in 
Satisfaction ; so, on the other hand, must misery consist in 
continual unsatisfiedness, which results from these two 
things together ; first, perpetual craving desires, and se- 
condly, the want of any suitable and adequate object by 
which they may be satisfied. 

G.) In continual craving desires. And that is the com- 
mon case with all men in the fallen state. Why, they have 
put themselves into an ulter impossibility, whilst things 
are just with them as they are, to be happy ; and yet they 
have a desire to be happy all this while, nothing being 
more deeply natural, than these two opposite things; a 
dread of misery, and a desire of felicity: and by how 
much the larger men’s desires are, so much the greater is 
their misery in this case. Desires enlarged even as hell, 
and that could even swallow up a creation and more; for 
a creation was never to satisfy them. It was not a created, 
but an uncreated Good, that was the object designed for 
the satisfaction of the souls of men: ‘‘ Who will show us 
any good?” There is the character of an unrenewed mind 
and spirit, in that Psalm iv.6. But it never comes into 
their minds to think, what that Good is that could be ade- 
quate to them. ‘Lord, lift thou up the light of thy coun- 
tenance upon us:” they never think of that, but still ery 
out, “ Who will show us any good?’ Roving, uncertain 
desires, which, with all, find that they can meet with no- 
thing that is suitable and adequate for the satisfaction of 
them: these desires must turn to torment, when there is 
not an object for such desires to feed upon; they prey upon 
their subject, turn inward; and so men’s desires are their 
tormentors, and make them miserable, in that they continu- 
ally desire and crave that which they cannot reach. For, 

(ii.) The other thing that concerns, and falls in, to make 
this a miserable case, or to-render it a real misery, is, the 
want of a correspondent good for so vast and large an ap- 
petite ; and that, upon a double account: to wit, that what 
would satisfy them they cannot desire; and, that which 
they do desire, cannot satisfy them. That which would 
satisfy, they cannot desire: God would satisfy them, he 
were an adequate, correspondent Good, to the most enlarg- 
ed desire of the soul. Aye, but him they care not for; to- 
wards him they have no motion; towards him there is 
nothing but aversion and disinclination and disaffection, 
as you have heard before; so that, as the carnal mind can- 
not please him, so it cannot be pleased with him. And, 
that which they most of all desire, that cannot please them, 
as you have likewise heard. 

And so, in reference thereunto, they lie always in the 
same restless posture. As, I remember, a heathen saith, 
concerning a soul loose from God: (it is the saying of 
Hierocles:) ‘‘ That such a soul being loose from God, is 
like a cylinder upon a plain, that can never lie still; it is 
always in perpetual motion.” The state of a soul that is off 
from God, is just such, circled all within itself, capable of 
setting upon no basis. ‘There isnothing that can give a firm 
posture, or a posture of rest to it: for all things, beneath 
it, and beside it, are unsuitable, inadequate ; and, therefore, 
nothing can ensue but perpetual unsatisfiedness. A mise- 
rable case! Tio have so capacious a thing, as the soul of 
man is, capable of so high and great enjoyments, and to 
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be under continual dissatisfaction, because that which 
would satisfy, it cannot desire; and that which it doth de- 
sire, cannot satisfy. And, , 

iv. This misery hath this further in it, a continual delu- 
sion, which the souls of men lie under, in reference to the 
objects of their enjoyment; a being continually imposed 
upon by the false and delusive appearances of things, so as, 
hereupon, they meet with disappointments, both in refer- 
ence to what they attain, and in reference to what they 
attdin not. Herein stands their perpetual delusion; that 
is, they are cheated into the expectation of meeting with 
that rest and satisfaction for themselves, which they can 
never find, and that, whether they do attain the things they 
seek, or attain them not. k 

The case is generally with men, in this respect, as with 
some weak, half-witted persons, who, looking about them 
here and there, they see some rising ground, such or such 
a hill, or mountain, and they think, if they were on the top 
of that mountain, they should reach heaven, for heaven 
seems to touch that; when, if they should be at the pains 
to travel to the top of that mountain, they should find 
themselves at the same distance they were before. So it is 
with the men of this world, with reference to what they 
expect from it, of good and rest to themselves: “O! I 
should be in a very heaven, if I were in a condition so 
high.” Some men’s states and conditions carry their ap- 
pearance with them of. very high lofty mountains, that do 
even over-top heaven, or touch heaven. “If I were but 
so high as such a man, or‘such a man, I were a happy 
man.” Alas! they are deluded and disappointed, both 
these ways: first, that the most can never reach that which 
they do expect and design, in point of worldly advantage ; 
and, secondly, that if they do, they are much what they 
were, as far from felicity as before :—nay, it may be, sunk 
by that very means, by which they thought to be raised, 
into deeper misery than before. This is a very dismal, yet 
it is the common, case! Men spend their days, wear away 
a wretched life-time, here, in this world, in pursuit of such 
an outward good state, or condition; and most of them 
always die short of what they designed, of what they pro- 
jected in any such kind. And, if any have compassed this 
or that great design or project for this world; why, they 
are still, when they have compassed it, nothing the nearer. 
In a like case with that great prince, of whom we read, 
who, discoursing with one of his courtiers about several 
great designs that he had for this world, told him, he 
would move his arms against such a country, and such a 
country, and take in such a town and such a eily : “ Then,” 
saith the courtier, “what will you do after that?” “ Why, 
then I will carry my arms such and such a way.” “And 
what then?’ ‘Why, then I will labour to accomplish 
such a thing after that.” ‘ And what then, after that ?” 
“Then I will sit still, and be quiet.” ‘ Why, sir,” saith 
he, “you may as well do so now.” Men might as well 
now sit still, and be quiet, when God hath given them 
some tolerable competency. And now, let me be thinking 
of and caring for a soul, and providing for an eternal 
well-being. But men think not of this, but let their lives 
run to waste, ina continual pursuit of shadows, and are 
in a continual delusion, with reference to what they at- 
tain, and what they attain not. In reference to what they 
do not attain; for that it would not satisfy: and, then, 
with reference to what they do attain; for they thought 
they should be much better for it, when, it may be, they 
are much the worse, 





LECTURE XXX.* 


Our business hath lately been, and still is, to represent 
the common miseries of man, which are all comprehended 
under the name of ‘death,” very fitly, and very usually, 
not only in sacred language, but in other authors. Several 
particulars have been instanced in. And now, the next in 
order, which I designed to be more largely insisted on, is, 

v. This misery stands in slavery, in that base and igno- 
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ble servitude, which the generality of men, in the state of 
apostacy, are subject to: a thing which will but slowly 
enter into the minds of those who have not been instruct- 
ed, and considered well the matter afresh; that is, that the 
generalily of men, in their state of apostacy from God, are 
become ie meanest and basest sort of slaves ; and, that is 
filly enough called—“ death ;” (as I have told you, death 
must be taken here, not formally, but, in a large and com- 
prehensive sense ;) men of more ingenuous minds, rather 
choosing death than slavery ; as it hath been with all those 
more noble-spirited men, who thought their lives laudably 
Sacrificed for the liberty of their country, to redeem it from 
slavery; and, thereby, showed themselves, that they did 
scorn to live as slaves, with the rest; they thought death 
a more eligible thing; and so, could say as he did, dying, 
(though nothing else was effected,) ‘I have done this one 
noble thing; that I have chosen to die, rather than live as 
a slave.” It is a misery much worse than that which 
goes commonly among us under the name of death, to be 
a slave. 

But, if the matter be narrowly inspected, and looked 
into, every one that understands himself, and what the 
nature of man is, especially as to that part of man which, 
more deservedly, bears that name, (the mind is the man,) 
he cannot, upon reflection, but consider the state of slavery 
‘as the common state,—the life, and strength, and faculties, 
and powers of a-reasonable, intelligent mind and spirit, 
being generally subject to things beneath and below the 
dignity of their nature; this is to be very basely servile. 
But this ig that which they will very hardly think to be 
so, who do consider that they live according to their own 
wills, which, indeed, is the vulgar notion of liberty. He 
isa freeman: Liber est qui vivit vull—He lives as he af- 
fects to live, as he chooseth to live. Why, sure it cannot 
be that this man chooseth to be a slave. 

But, there cannot be a more mistaken notion than this; 
or, that will more easily (if the matter be considered) prove 
itself false. For by how much the more the will of a man 
is inclined and led to choose things that are mean, and 
base, and unworthy of a man, so much the worse slave he 
is; when he is eheated into a consent unto that which 
debaseth him, and makes him mean; when he is fraudu- 
lently imposed upon, against all rational dictates and sen- 
timents. And, undoubtedly, it was but that vulgar mis- 
take, {not peculiar to the Jews, but common to sinners, 
as such, unto the world of mankind, yet in a state of apos- 
tacy, or not recovered out of it,) that our Lord animadverts 
upon, in that John viii. in several verses, where he is deal- 
ing with that people, who were his immediate auditors, 
upon this very topic ; that is, he promiseth them liberty: 
“If the Son make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 
But they tell him, with disdain, ‘“‘ We were never in bond- 
age to any man; we are Abraham’s seed.” He replies 
upon them, ‘“‘ Whosoever commits sin, is the servant of 
sin ;” and, being the servant of sin, is the slave of the devil 
too; and so much more miserably, and so much the worse 
he is so, by how much the more naturally, and according 
to inclination, he is so: for, when that is the case, when 
such appear to be the devil’s own seed, his offspring, con- 
sidering themselves not naturally, but morally, according 
to their inclination, with reference to the practice of duty, 
and with reference to consequent or connexed felicity ; 
they are so far acted upon by that impure, apostate spirit, 
as that they do appear to be his very progeny, begotten of 
him. And so is this whole world divided into those two 
great families—the children of God, and the children of 
the devil. “ Herein are the children of God, and the child- 
ren of the devil, manifest,” as the same apostle, in his 3d 
chapter of his Ist epistle, tells us. And so our Saviour 
speaks correspondently hereunto, to these his present hear- 
ers, in the 44th verse of that John viii. “Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the works of your father ye will do.” 
And, therefore, is that very suitable to this purpose, (which 
Ihave taken notice of formerly,) what Austin observed out 
of a heathen moralist: “That it is a far more miserable 
thing to will that which is unjust, than not to obtain that 
which one willeth.” It is so in the very reason of the 
thing. Ifmen could make themselves masters of all that 
they covet, during their abode in ‘this lower world ; if they 
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could have every thing in their possession and power that 
they cast a fond eye upon, or place an irrational wish 
upon, they were a great deal more miserable, even in being 
left so to wish, so to desire, sq ineptly, so foolishly. And, 
therefore, that kind of liberty, which stands only in grati- 
fying inordinate and enormous desires, it is no other kind 
of liberty than that which God threatens the Jews with; a 
liberty to perish ; a liberty for the sword, and famine, and 
pestilence: “I thus manumit you; I give you that sort of 
freedom, to run on in those ways, which shall infer upon 
youthe most miserable end; that shall lead you into trage- 
dies and death, which way soever you tread your foot, or 
cast your eyes.” 

And, therefore, what a noted author among the pagans 
saith, concerning one particular people, may be said con- 
cerning mankind, while they remain in the state of apos- 
tacy, and, antecedently to their recovery, that they are such 
as, Quos decuit esse servos, a state of servitude is so suita- 
ble to them, that it befits them to be nothing else but 
slaves. And so much the rather because it is that which 
they themselves choose. And do not think Scripture 
speaks ineptly, or unsuitably to the ease, when it bids them 
that are recovered out of the common misery, that lay 
upon the world, to consider what they were before: ‘‘ Ye 
were sometimes foolish, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures,” Titus iii. 3. It is that which men, recovered 
to a right mind, would look upon with the greatest disdain 
imaginable; to wit, that a reasonable, intelligent spirit 
should only employ itself, its noble faculties and powers, 
from day to day, in pursuing a design, how to serve and 
gratify a thing no better, or no worthier ofa high state and 
station in the creation of God, than abrute creature. Nay, 
nol so worthy ; because those creatures are what they are 
by no degeneracy. They were never better, never higher: 
but, if a man be in the condition of a brute, he comes to 
be so by a lapse, by a fall, by a depravation; he is sunk 
beneath himself, he hath lost a good that he was capable 
of, and a perfection belonging to his own nature, that was 
the glory thereof; and, this he hath exchanged for the 
basest and vilestsortof slavery. The apostle Peter, 2 Epist. 
ii. 19. tells us, “That while men promise themselves 
liberty, they themselves become servants of corruption ;” 
for, of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage; and to be in bondage to corruption, is the 
vilest kind of servitude that can be thought. Wecan form 
no idea in our minds of so base a vassalage as this,—to 
be servants to brutal and unreasonable appetitions and 
desires. , 

Man being by the constitution of his own nature a rea- 
sonable creature, to have that very reason of his depressed 
into a subserviency to what is unreasonable, is, in itself, a 
real misery, whatever the common estimate concerning it 
may-be; and whatsoever that is now, undoubtedly it will, 
within a very little while, cease to be what it is. They 
that glory in their fetiers, that please themselves in being 
such+slaves, in being ‘led captive by Satan at his will,” 
they will shortly, very soon, (though not soon enough it 
may he,) change their minds. It is much to be feared that 
many may not change soon enough; but it will be very 
soon however: for how soon is the life of a man run out! 
and then the vain dream ends in the horror of an awaken- 
ed soul; then it sees what it feels, and what estate it hath, 
by its own wilful‘choice, declined, and what it did addict 
itself unto, against the common sentiments and dictates 
which were not alien from them all that while, but only 
were not attended to. ‘They were not at leisure to com- 
mune with themselves, and to consider what their own 
thoughts would suggest ; and their misery is not the less 
for their having been under mistakes concerning this whole 
business all this while, when that mistake will be so soon 
detected, and they cannot be of that false opinion always. 
Indeed, we might admit, that happiness and misery stood 
‘always in opinion, if that opinion would always last: but 
when we are sure it will not, but that men will quickly 
alter their minds, as soon as their course is run out, then 
that will be found to be real misery before, which becomes 
now to be only misery apprehended. But again, 

vi. A. further thing wherein this misery lies, even that of 
men’s minds, is the continual infatuation under which man, 
in his state of apostacy, is every where: and it is this that 
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betrays him into that slavery which we have been now dis- 
coursing of. He is aslave, because he is a fool: he is 
fooled into the slavery which he so patiently undergoes. 
So you find these things connecied in that Titus iii. 3. 
“We were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, ser- 
ving divers lusts and pleasures.” And (as I have heretofore 
had occasion to note) that Greek word which we render 
“foolish,” as if it signified only the being without a right 
mind, it signifies more; it signifies being put out of aright 
mind. It is not being without a mind, for so is a stock 
and a stone, which were never capable of any such thing ; 
but that word signifies being disminded, or having lost 
one’s mind in the use of it: “Ihave a mind, but I have 
been never the better for it, I have not known how to em- 
ploy it:” and this comes in immediate connexion witht 
serving divers lusts and pleasures; men having been so 
mean and so base servants and slaves, because they were 
fools before ; foolish, deceived, easily suffering themselves 
to be imposed upon; mocked, shamed into foolish expecta- 
tions of felicity, where there is no such thing: so that in 
the very pursuit they still sink themselves lower and lower 
in miseries and death. 

And hence it is, that that language is so usual in Scrip- 
ture, of signifying a wicked man by the name of “a fool,” 
as nothing is more familiar in the whole book of Proverbs, 
and sundry texts besides. Nor, indeed, is that sort of ex- 
pression peculiar to the Scripture. Nothing hath been more 
usual among some of your more noted pagan moralists, 
than by the name of sapiens, a wise man, to denote a vir- 
tuous man, a good man. A good man is dignified with 
the name of a wise man; then the opposite hereto is ob- 
vious, that every evil man, every vicious man, is a fool: 
for it is not said of this or that person, more signally stu- 
pid or wicked, that he hath said in his heart, (as a fool,) 
“There is no God.” But that, (as yousee in the 14th and 
53d Psalms, which are congenerous, and have almost the 
same passages in the former verses of the one and the 
other,) by that name is meant apostate man, in his state of 
apostacy. And so it is the general character of all men, 
yet remaining in that estate, and antecedently to their re- 
duction and recovery out of it: “The fool hath said in 
his heart,” not that there is no God, that is not the text, 
but—‘‘no God,” reckoning it to be rather the matter of 
their wish, than their assertion: it is capable of being un- 
derstood in the optative, not in the indicative form; not 
as if they did say, ‘‘ There is no God:” but, “‘O! that 
there were none;” the fool hath said in his heart, ““ Would 
there were no God.” 

And who those fools are, you see in what follows: God 
looks down from heaven on the children of men to see if 
there were any that did good, any that did seek after God ; 
but they are all gone out of the way, all gone back, all in 
a universal revolt; none doing this good; to wit, not in- 
quiring, not seeking after God, but all agreeing in the same 
wish: “O! that there were none; O! that there were no 
Ruler, no Lord over us; none toconcern himself in any of 
our affairs; none to animadvert on our way and course, and 
to call us to account.” Whereupon, nothing is more ma- 
nifest than that according to the import of this scripture, 
the universality of apostate mankind lies under this cha- 
racter of folly. And somewhat it doth SUED Ore, and some- 
what it more formally includes. That which it supposeth 
is ignorance, the want of right notions of things ; those men 
have in their minds, are generally false: but somewhat it 
more formally includes, and that is, the inefficacy of those 
notions which they have. And this is folly more formally, 
and which stands in an immediate connexion with misery, 
or rather, more naturally inclusive of it. 

In reference to things of principal concernment to men, 
they are not so generally ignorant as they are foolish ; 
ignorance consisting in the not having of right notions, but 
folly consisting in the inefficacy of those that are right, in 
opposition to governing wisdom; that practical wisdom 
by which a man must steer his course, and walk agreeably 
and consistently unto that light and knowledge which he 
hath. And herein lies the common prevailing folly of this 
world; that in things wherein men have knowledge, they 
corrupt themselves, and their “ foolish heart is darkened,” 
as the expression is, Rom. i. 21. upon account whereof it 
is that God doth give them up, for their contending against 
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the light and knowledge which they have, unto those 
brutish sensualities, as that they should do things that are 
not convenient, things very disagreeable to the nature of 
man, to the dignity of a human, reasonable creature. 

And so, also, the light which men have, is called “ dark- 
ness,” by equivalence; that is, it signifies no more to the 
proper purpose of light, to steer and conduct a man’s way 
and course, than if it were real darkness. And so, if you 
will allow our blessed Lord to be a Judge and Master to 
us of such propriety of speech, you must acknowledge that 
to be a very proper expression, that the light that is in man’s 
unconverted mind, is darkness. “If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” Matt. vi. 
23. That is, it answers no purpose of light, it serves for 
no such purpose as light is designed for, to guide a man 
in his way: they have such and such notions; but they 
do in their constant course run counter to them; and this 
is not ignorance, but folly, that they prevaricate with their 
own light, that they should know they ought to do so and 
so, and so and so they ought to choose; but they do 
choose and do quite the contrary. 

And henee it is (which is the very acme of a man’s 
misery; that is, the misery of his mind and spirit) his 
misery in this respect, that he is, by this means, made a 
bundle of contradictions and inconsistencies. Andso hath 
nothing but confusion within him; or is in a continual 
war with himself; and there is no accord, no agreement, 
between his most rational sentiments and resolutions, and 
his consequent way and course: for if a man did sit down 
and deliberate but in the morning of any day, “ How ought 
I to spend this day ? ought I to employ it in following 
the inclinations of the man, or of the brute?” Certainly, 
he would think it more worthy of him to act like the man 
this day, than to employ the day, or his thinking, manly 
powers, only in pursuing the inclination of the brute. But 
then, if in fact he do run counter to any such sentiments 
as these, itis not because he is ignorant, but because he 
plays the fool. He hath not that wisdom that he ought, to 
govern his way, and to act suitably unto the clearest and 
most rational apprehensions of things. And so he is made 
up of nothing but inconsistencies with himself, or inco- 
herencies, which show him to be a miserable ereature. 
For what! do we think, did God make him such, (with 
such a mind that equals him with the angels of God,) to 
be employed in serving such desires, and pursuing such 
designs, as puts him below a brute 2 
_ vil. And a further thing in this state of misery, is the 
ignominy that men are hereby drawing upon themselves. 
And there is no man that considers, but will acknowledge 
that just ignominy is a misery, ignominy truly and justly 
so accounted. “Sin (we are told) is the reproach of any 
people.” And then it must be as much the reproach of 
any person: as in that Prov. xiv. 24. every one accounts 
him a miserable man who is universally despised by every 
one, especially by the wisest and best of men. And sup- 
pose all mankind were, without a recovery, in that state 
of misery together, so that none must be found wiser or 
better than another, that could not at all mend the matter, 
with any of the individuals; as if it were not misery, be- 
cause amongst men, none thought this to be misery, or 
none thought it to be truly ignominious. For we are to 
consider that we have other spectators, besides men, that 
are more capable of judging. 

It signifies little to any man, what he thinks of himself, 
or what others think of him, in comparison of what is 
thought of him by him who is wisdom itself, and whose 
judgment of things never erreth. It is not what man thinks 
of himself, or commends himself for, but what the Lord 
commends, that is approved. And our Lord Jesus Christ 
is peculiarly called by the name of “ wisdom ;” it is bis 
common style and character. And we must suppose him 
greatly to concern himself about the affairs of a world, 
whereof he is the immediate Creator. ‘“ All things were 
made by him, and without him was nothing made that 
was made.” And therefore, that he hath a continual in- 
i ee (if he had not taken the Redeemer’s part) upon 
this world. He is said to be “the image of the invisible 
God, and the first begetter of all creatures,” and that fitly 
enough (as that title fitly enough admits to be read) for 
“by him were all things made, visible and invisible, 
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whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers.” ‘ ‘ : 

And then, we consider ourselves in this lower world 
under the continual view and inspection of those nobler 
creatures, that are intended by those names, they cannot 
but apprehend our apostacy, and much more the continu- 
ance of it, to be very ignominious and reproachful unto 
this whole order of creatures, fallen from their rightful 
Lord, because accomplices with the other apostate spirits 
of their own order, who were fallen before. How might 
it cut and wound a man’s heart, to think what the resent- 
ments of these wise, holy, and kind, and benign creatures 
(the glorious angels of God) are, concerning our common 
state here in this world! We having had the same Au- 
thor and Parent of our being with them; he being “the 
Father of spirils.” An appellation equally agreeing to 
them, and to us, and not more to them than to us. To 
think that a world of such creatures, the progeny and off- 
spring of the same Father, (the Father of spirits,) ‘should be 
fallen to such a low pitch of misery and wretchedness, as 
they generally are; why sure they cannot but look upon 
our state and case to be most miserably ignominious and 
reproachful. a 

And therefore, they that continue in the apostacy, and 

are never recovered in this world, when they come to rise 
from the dead, they are said to “‘rise.to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt,” Dan. xii.2. One that was an apostate 
from God, and would never be recovered, he cannot but 
be had in everlasting contempt. And unto an ingenuous 
mind, and one that God hath recovered to his wits, in 
some measure, nothing hath a sharper pungency upon the 
mind than shame. And then, to be under everlasting 
shame, everlasting contempt, by those wise and holy crea- 
tures that were so full of kindness and benignity in their 
complexion towards men, and the spirits of men, upon ac- 
count of their near affinity, being in so great a measure of 
one kind and nature with us, must be a great misery. 
. They that are recovered are called ‘‘ angels,” fellow-as- 
sociates with God. That they should be the devil’s fellows, 
followers of those wicked angels that were in rebellicn 
against their rightful, sovereign Lord; and that, too, when 
they might have made a better association; overtures be- 
ing made to them for their recovery and return ; overtures 
being made to them of the most kind reception, though 
they were prodigals and rebels against their Father: this 
must leave them under everlasting shame and contempt: 
and every one looks upon them now (that is, every good 
angel doth) to be infamous, being sunk to so low a state of 
shame and misery; and any wise and good man would 
scorn to keep such a one company, think it a reproach to 
him to reckon any such among his associates: and this 
will be the common case of apostate creatures, ever eter- 
nally, to wit, such as are not recovered, that is, that they 
are abandoned to shame and everlasting contempt. And 
their own reflection, hereupon, must needs be the most 
sharp and tormenting thing that can be thought, to think 
what they are, and what they might have been, if they had 
not declined and refused to comply with so apt and suita- 
ble methods for their recovery. But further, 

viii. It is another ingredient in the misery of the state ot 
man in the apostate world, that they have such continual 
sharp resentments in their minds of the external evils that 
befall them here. ‘They live ina world wherein they are 
continually liable to those evils which do first affect their 
sense; but not only of external evils, they become internal, 
and fill their minds and spirits with torment. Herein lies 
much of their misery, they comfort themselves in such and 
such present enjoyments, that are variable, mutable, and 
wneertain, which they have this hour, and are gone the 
next. They have this hour a delightful and joyful dweli- 
ing, and it is of a sudden turned into flames. They had 
the other day a rich and plentiful estate; it hath all of a 
sudden taken wings and is gone. Health turned into 
wasting sickness, ease into tormenting pain, all on a sud- 
den. All these are very considerable as they terminate in 
the external sense: but as they enter into the mind, so they 
become inward evils, their minds are continually liable to 
anguish and torment by such events, ard upon such ac- 
counts. And then, 

_ 1x. When it is so, they have no relief from God; for they 
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have not before known the way of addressing to him. 
Good men in their external calamities, have this refuge 
always ready. David, when he had lost his all at Ziklag, 
yet comforted himself in the Lord his God. His wives 
and family were all led captive by the Amalekites ; his 
goods rifled ; his house and city burnt with fire; that place 
that was left him for retirement, all rendered uninhabita- 
ble, on a sudden, by consuming flames; the people them- 
selves, (the companions of his flight,) spake of stoning 
him: thus was Ne in the most deplorable case that could 
be; “ But he encouraged himself (it is said) in the Lord 
his God.” But men, in their apostacy from him, have 
none of this comfort, none of this relief; they have ob- 
structed and shut up the way of address to God against 
pa own souls ; they know not how to apply themselves 
to him. 

"| Such a case as that you have represented, Hab. iii. 17, 

18, It was a very forlorn and distressed state, and a case, 
he supposeth, that “the fig tree did not blossom ; that no 
fruit was in the vine; the labour of the olive did fail; 
the field did yield no fruit; and the flocks were cut off 
from the stall;” nothing but perishings: “yet,” saith he, 
“TJ will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my 
salvation.” A most deplorable case it is, when, amidst 
whatsoever distresses a man hath, he hath no God to be- 
take himself to, nor inclination to betake himself to God. 
Think of the distresses of Saul, (Sam. xxviii. 15.) as there 
he laments his own case: “ The Philistines make war 
against me, and God is departed from me, and giveth me 
no answer ;” he could have no relief from God. It hath 
been the privilege of souls, that are returned to God, and 
come back to him, that when they are cast down under 
affliction, they could apprehend themselves not cast off: 
“They were in tribulation, but not in distress, afflicted, 
but not forsaken ;” as 2 Cor.iv. 8,9. But men, in an 
apostacy from God, have no relief, they know not where 
nor how to betake themselves: “ They cry out because of 
the oppression of the mighty: but none saith, Where is 
God my Maker?’ Job xxxv. 10. No, instead of that, they 
count him an enemy; and, there is really too much ground 
for it, while they persist, and go on in their wickedness. 

And, these are heads that might further be insisted on, 
together with that general stupefaction, fitly called “death,” 
or signified by the name of death, that possesseth the souls. 
of the most in this present state; that, while in the midst 
of such miseries, they are so ingulphed, they feel them not, 
apprehend them not, or, at least, the worst, and most for- 
midable part of that by which they are the most misera- 
ble ;” the anger o Lord preys upon them, as a con- 
suming fire, and they know it not; it hath burnt them, yet 
they lay it not to heart,” as the prophet expresseth it, Isa. 
xlii. 25. And that, indeed, is a most calamitous case, and 
calls for deep lamentation ; the inhabitants-of this earth, 
generally, as in the suburbs of hell, (as we have no other 
notion of this world, than as a portal and introduction into 
the eternal state of blessedness, or misery,) and, that men 
should be so near perishing, having wrath to the utter- 
most coming upon them, and yet, so generally unconcern- 
ed. This isa like case to that of a lethargic body, that 
may be tossed and rolled hither and thither; you may, 
perhaps, cut it and wound it, but it feels not. As little 
sensible are the minds or spirits of men of this state of 
their case, of those miseries, by which they are now 
wretchedly miserable, and are in danger of being finally 
and eternally so. 

- With what lamentations might we bewail the case of 
apostate men, upon this account, would we but admit the 
thoughts of the’common case to enter and sink into our 
minds and hearts. Men are so strangely habituated to 
misery, that it is now become their element, and natural 
to them: they can see themselves gradually sinking lower 
and lower into death, and might apprehend that consum- 
mate death was at hand, but they are not startled and 
amazed; no amazing thought has place in the minds of 
men, to awaken them, and make them bethink themselves, 
while it would be seasonable, and while any thing might 
be done towards their escape from the wrath which is to 
come: but they remain, generally, in that dead sleep, 


which binds up all their powers, and are like so to do, (if 
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wonderful mercy prevent not,) till flames awaken them out 
of their pleasant dream. And now I add, further, 
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x. THE consequent discomposure of the whole frame of 
man, I mean of the inward man, as the apostle distin- 
guisheth of man, making him double, a man and a man ; 
an outward man and an inward man, 2Cor. iv. 16. Now 
for this inward man, there is a universal discomposure of 
the whole frame. They that will look upon what we in- 
sisted on before, but as a reputative evil, to wit, ignominy, 
must reckon this a most real one; that is, that that noble 
piece of workmanship, the inward man, is so marred, and 
spoiled, and discomposed throughout, and become a far 
more monstrous thing than any dislocations, or transposi- 
tions of the parts of these bodies of ours, can make them: 
though it would be easy to suppose it possible that men 
might be, as to the outward man, a most monstrous sort of 
creature, by the mere transposition of parts; yet, let any 
the most horrid metamorphosis of that kind you can think 
of be supposed, and, it is nothing to that discomposure of 
the frame of the inward man, that is to be found and ob- 
served in every yet apostate son of Adam, not converted, 
not returned to God, out of that state of apostacy. 

For, as to what we have insisted on already, (that infa- 
tuation that is upon the minds of men every where,) con- 
sider, what must hereupon be consequent ; that conductive 
governing light, that should leald men in the whole of their 
course, it is extinet, it is darkness, as our Saviour speaks 
in Matt. vi. 23. “If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” It is not said, concerning an 
unregenerate man, that he hath darkness, in him; but, that 
he himself is darkness, Eph. v. 8. ‘‘ Ye were sometimes 
darkness ;” their governing light was lost and gone, and 
then, what must become of the man? What is the state 
and frame of the inward man hereupon ? Why you are to 
consider, (that light being supposed,) what was to be under 
its direction and government, in man, to wit, the inward 
man. There was his will, which was to be guided by that 
directing principle, but itis gone. And, there were all the 
passions of the soul, that were to have been moderated 
thereby, but, that being gone, the will is under no such 
guidance, the passions under no such moderation. What 
a horrid creature is man, hereupon, become, in the com- 
plexion of his soul, and inward man! 

For his will, that is naturally wont to be called ceca po- 
tentia, an unseeing faculty ; why, admit that it were pro- 
perly to be so called, according to the natural constitution 
and frame in man, it was yet to be guided by a faculty that 
could see, by a seeing mind; but now, when an unseeing 
will is to be guided also by an unseeing mind, the blind is 
to lead the blind, (to allude to that of our Saviour,) what 
will become of this, but a being plunged into the ditch? 
This is the common case with man; that will of his, which 
is the commanding faculty in the soul of man, comes to 
be itself under the conduct of no reason, an unreasonable 
will. O! what a fearful case is this, when, yet, it is most 
manifestly the common case. 

For, do but ask, What is the object of that faculty, that 
we call the will, in man? It is primarily his end, that is 
the object of it; that is, good; for good and end are wont 
to be taken for convertible terms; the means are only good 
by the goodness of the end. Now, when a man wills his 
end unreasonably, without the ducture or guidance of any 
seeing, discerning principle; and, to think of a man acting 
accordingly, shaping his course accordingly, and, to think 
of all men doing so, what a monstrous deformity is this of 
that noble creature ; though it be true, indeed, that many 
are found to act rationally; that is, indeed, wilily and sub- 
tlely enough in the pursuit of such and such ends that they 
do design ; but yet, it is plain, they do, universally, mis- 
take their end itself, and so the whole life of man can be 
nothing else but a continual error : ‘ They do always err 
in their hearts, not having known my ways.” What doth 
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it signify, that a man can pursue such and such ends, with 
courage and dexterity ; but these ends themselves, either 
he may gain them, or he may gain them not ? Many times 
he never gains them; but, if he doth gain them, they are 
worth nothing. Why, here is a life lost, thrown away by 
the very complexion of the inward man; this he is in- 
clined: to do, to take such a course, as by which his whole 
life is lost, and thrown away. 

A thing that that pagan moralist most ye animadverts 
upon, when he saith, “ Men are very shy of destroying 
their lives all at once, losing their lives altogether; but 
they make no difficulty of losing them all by parts;” that 
is, this day of my life I pursue an end, that is worth no- 
thing; and I do so to-morrow, and the next day, and so 
from year to year, as long as my life lasts. Here is a life 
quite thrown away ; and a man is led to it by the inward 
complexion and temper of his soul, as he hath mis-made 
himself, mis-shaped himself; for he was made upright, 
but he would be trying inventions, and this it hath come 
to. This is plain and evident concerning all the world of 
apostate, unrenewed men ; that whereas their will is the 
commanding, governing principle of their lives, it doth 
command nulla ratione, it universally commands without 
reason, and so must signify as much of misery to a man, 
as if his eyes were out, and he among pits and precipices, 
where he cannot do so much as set a foot, without danger 
of perishing presently. 

It is plain, the minds of men, as they lie under the di- 
rection of such a misguided will, they are conducted by no 
rational principle at all, upon this ground, that it is the end 
which is the Seals object of every one’s will. But they 
are universally out as to their end, running a quite coun- 
ter-course to what they should, through the whole course of 
their time ; so that, in this respect, the apostate, unregene- 
rate man, is natas ad miseriam, he is wholly framed unto 
misery ; and to nothing else but to misery. It is true, 
men have generally some practical notions of truth, that 
is, notions of truth about practical matters, that should be 
the principal things. They have generally some appre- 
hensions of God,, some apprehensions of a future state, 
some apprehensions of the immortality of their souls; but 
these notions are too weak and debile to do the office of 
principles. They do not do the office of principles, in that 
nobody steers his course, (antecedently to regenerating 
einceearsannt to any such principles. And if you would 
reduce the determination of men’s wills to any principles 
at all, they can agree to no other principles than such as 
these; (though they should more generally disclaim and 
disavow them, yet they are apt to be governed by them, 
and no other ;) that is, hat a man is made for himself; 
that he is his own end; that he that hath made him, hath 
no right to rule him; that from him, from whom he hath 
received his being, he is not to expect blessedness ; but that 
he is to seek it in inferior things, things inferior to him- 
self; that time is far more considerable and valuable than 
eternity ; that mortal flesh is far more valuable than the 
immortal spirit. The actual resolutions and determina- 
tions of men’s wills which do govern their course, and ac- 
cording to which they lead their lives, do only square with 
such principles as these ; though, when they are made ex- 
plicit, they would be ashamed of them, and say they own no 
such principles ; yet they own them most expressly as they 
can, as emphatically as they can. For a whole course of 
actions is a far more speaking thing than words can be: 
words do only express a man’s present sense, the present 
sense of mind ; but a series and course of actions do speak 
his constant and continued sense. 

And O! what a miserable creature is man, upon this 
account, when the habitual complexion of his soul leads 
him through his whole course, all his days, all his lifetime, 
but to pursue shadows and lying vanities; and at length 
to lie down in sorrow, hopeless, endless sorrow. 

And as the will is the so misguided thing, so the prin- 
ciple is wanting, too, that should moderate the passions. 

And what a hell do they create in every man to him- 
self, or make him to himself. Every one, if he would but 
consider and reflect, might be so far a preacher to himself 
upon this theme, as to save me or any man the labour of 
representing this case—* What a miserable condition the 
soul of man must be in, being the seat of so many pas- 
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sions, all left destitute of the conduct and government of 
any rational principles that should conduct them aright.” 
Unreasonable desires, what a hell must they make! de- 
sires either after that which cannot be had, or which 
is not worth the having; either what is unattainable, or 
will do me no good; or I shall be never the better if I do 
attain them. ‘To have any soul the continual seat and 
subject of such desires, and of no better, what a fearful 
case is this! 

His delights, themselves, (though that may seem a pa- 
radox,) they are most fatal to him, and contribute as much 
(nay it may be more) to his misery, as his desires; be- 
cause they detain him, they put a stop to him; they divert 
his conrse. Delight is the quies appetitus in appetibili, it 
is that by which the soul takes up its end, and is at a stop: 
but in what? in the enjoyment of wind and vanity, that 
is unsatisfying, very unsatisfactory. It is detained and di- 
verted, itis withheld, by these, from pursuing what would 
do it any good, or contribute to its true felicity ; “ The 
woman that liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth.” 
Do you think it is not as true in the other sex ? whoever 
lives immersed in sensual! delights and pleasures, they are 
dead while they live. It is but a dying life that they live. 

And their very hopes make them miserable ; they are 
miserable by their own hopes, continually reaching out 
after that they can never compass; or if they do, still they 
do but fill themSelves with the east wind. Hope is the 
spring of endeavours; for no man will endeavour for 
what he is hopeless of. But they do but labour for the 
wind in all that they endeavour, and possess and reap the 
east wind } that is all that they can reach to. zs 

Their good things will often run cross to them; and then 
how doth that passion of anger corrode and tear them! 
what a rack is there in the soul upon this account especi- 
ally when it works up as high as malice against men! 
men that they do an injury to, if it arise to envy, that most. 
unreasonable passion; that I would rather be miserable 
because another appears nearer to happiness, in my ap- 
prehension, than 1; he enjoyeth what is better, or he is 
better than myself, therefore I will be miserable; that is, 
I will be envious. 

Add to this, the meditation and study of revenge, whe- 
ther for real or apprehended wrong done to me. It is the 
most cutting, wounding revenge, that every man takes 
upon himself. ‘ Such a one, I think, hath hurt me, done 
me harm, I will revenge it upon myself:” for it is the 
person himself that feels it most of all; (if he have any 
sense left in him ;) it makes him a continual hell in him- 
self. It makes him a devil to himself, as he would be to 
another man. It may be he misseth that; but as to him- 
self he doth not miss it. 

And as to his griefs, unreasonable griefs, what a deluge 
of misery are they! when men lament and mourn about 
things unreasonably, beyond proportion, (as every unre- 
newed man is apt to do,) he doth deluge himself with 
those sorrows: and his fears, by which he is continually 
prophesying dismal things to himself, what a miserable 
creature do they make him! | 

And all now upon this one account, all the things of 
this kind, do meet in this one juncture, in this one point; 
to wit, that there is no right mind to lead a man: that prin- 
ciple that was originally to have been conductive of his 
cowrse, is gone, and*it ean never be su d but by the 
Spirit of wisdom and holiness from above: while fhe is 
yet withheld and wanting to him, what is it that doth go- 
vern in the man? It is the spirit of this world, as it is 
called: ‘‘We have not received the spirit of the world, 
but the oan that is from God.” Every unregenerate man, 
he is in his spirit under the government of the spirit of 
this world, one common genius which adapts and attempers 
men in their habitual frame into this world, unto this lower 
sphere. ‘‘Greater is he that is in you than he that is in 
the world.” The contest lies between spirit and spirit ; as 
to what part God hath in this world, and as to what part 
the dept hath in this world. If the spirit of this world 
doth govern in any one, and be the ruling principle in him, 
that unites him with this world; and upon that, all his 
appetitions, and all the various motions and passions of his 
sou!, are determined, and confined to this present world, - 
this sensible world; he is linked to that in spirit, he hath 
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a Spiritual, vital union only with this world, and so feels 
all the pangs, all the paroxysms, that, in this lower region, 
he is subject to: he is always shaken with this shaking 
world, and tossed and hurried, hither and thither, as that is. 

What a miserable creature must apostate man be, upon 
this account! This world being become such a region of 
death and of misery, the spirit of this world plungeth and 
ingulfs him in all that misery, makes him a continual par- 
taker in it, as that wherewith he only hath a vital union. 
That Spirit that is of God, would unite him with the other 
world, and attemper him to that which the power of that 
Spirit (when this world is grievous and troublesome to 
him) might ascend and go up, and have his way above, (as 
the way of the wise is,) to depart from hell beneath; but, 
the spirit of this world entangles him, insnares him, fixeth 
him in that gulf, that he cannot ascend; can be carried out 
of this world by no thought, no vivid desire, no hopes up- 
wards; his all lies here. 

_And that which is yet more tremendous in this case, is, 
his continual unwillingness, and dread of leaving thisworld : 
"that fear, to wit, the fear of death. What a miserable cre- 
ture must that make him, to be under the continual expec- 
tation of what he knows is inevitable, and he cannot 
escape; so that his only remedy in this is not to think of 
it! His relief must be to unteach himself, his own nature; 
that is, whereas he is naturally a thinking thing, he is to 
stifle such thoughts as are proper and suitable to the state 
of his case. All his care must be to make himself not 
think of that, than which no thought can be more proper 
and suitable to him. For, when I do certainly know that 
I am, as to this present world, this present state, a mortal 
creature, I should, therefore, bethink myself, with all the 
seriousness and concern imaginable, What shall come 
next? I dwell in an earthly tabernacle, which I know must 
come down, but I do not know, when I shall dislodge, 
where to have another habitation. Icannotsay, “Ihave 
a building with God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens :”—no; the spirit that governs me is 
the te of this world, and that confines me only to this 
world. 

A man, in this case, is miserable among all his enjoy- 
ments, when he thinks it goes never so well with him; 
“T have what heart can wish for,” as well as that fool in 
the Gospel propounded to himself, to have it with him, 
“T will say to my soul, Take thine ease, thou hast goods 
laid up for many years ;” upon this account he is pronounc- 
ed a fool: “ Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be taken 
from thee.” And whereas, that is spoken with peculiar 
reference to a rich man, yet you must not confine it so; 
for our Saviour saith in the next words, ‘So it is with 
every man that layeth up treasure for himself, (designs 
treasures to himself on earth, as every man doth one way 
or other,) and is not rich towards God.” ‘ Thisnight shall 
thy soul be required of thee.” ©! dreadful word, to a 
man that hath hisall here! O the torture that such a man 
must be subjected to, (if he thinks, if he considers,) that 
hath his all lying in this world, and yet, he knows he can- 
not stay here long: “‘ The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness.” a % 

This is so great a thing, that it is made one part of the 
design of the mediation of Christ, and his redemption, for 
which he became a man, and for which he took upon him 
flesh and blood, that he might be so: “that he might, by 
death, destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil, (undo him as to his design and purpose,) and 
deliver those who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” ‘To be under this unreason- 
able fear, what a dreadful thing isthis! In this respect, it 
is to be called unreasonable, because, when a man finds 
that the thing is necessary and unavoidable, that he is 
afraid of, all wisdom would direct him to reconcile him- 
self to necessity, and never to be at rest in his own spirit, 
till he finds that as he is to think of death with certainty, 
so he may think of it with complacency too; till, I say, 
he may upon good terms so do. And again, 

xi. We are to consider, as to what is contained in this 
misery of man, that as (which I formerly told you) they 
have in all this no relief from God, so God hath a real 
displeasure towards this wretched creature in his present 
state; and if in his favour be life, in his disfavour is 
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death: which way soever he turns, or what way soever he « 
thinks of comforting himself, he is still under a nemesis; 
divine displeasure hangs over his head. “God is angry 
with the wicked every day. The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men. On the wicked he will rain snares, fire and 
brimstone, and a horrible tempest, this shall be the portion 
of their cup.” While they continue wicked, and as such, 
that relates them to the divine wrath, constitutes them the 
proper subjects of it, upon which it preys as fire doth upon 
suitable fuel. And, 

xii. They are not without some apprehensions hereof: 
misgiving they have in their own minds: there is a kind 
of gloominess and a dark shadow, that is cast by guilt 
over the soul and spiritofaman. He is not without some 
secret surmises, as men cannot rid themselves of all notions 
of God. A person that is habitually wicked, under the 
power of sin as a governing principle in him, cannot but 
apprehend him as an offended God; though his apprehen- 
sions be not so distinct, so formed, so explicit, yet such 
secret gnawings and corroding thoughts there will be, con- 
science accusing as well as excusing by turns, as it ought 
to be read: self-accusing thoughts do take turns in the 
soul. The writings of heathens are full of expressions, 
what the gnawings and tortures are of a guilty, misgiving 
conscience, of a self-accusing conscience. But, in the last 
place, which was mentioned the last time, 

xiii. That which is the more common case, and is more 
fitly signified by the name of death, is, the stupefaction 
that more generally, and more ordinarily, takes place in the 
minds of men; that they are without feeling. Wrath is 
upon them, and they do not know it. Some more unformed 
thoughts they have, but not explicit and distinct ones 
such as might affect their hearts, and enter into their ver 
souls: more generally their disease is a lethargy, withou 
sense, and without feeling. And you know how sad the 
case may~be in that respect, with the diseased body of a 
man. We do not reckon it the better when it can feel no 
pain, while the matter of the disease is present, and all the 
morbific matter remains. If it do notonly endanger, but 
stupify, it is so much the more dangerous in common ap- 
prehension: and that is the case of the soul of an unre- 
newed,unregenerate man, that he can be tossed,and hurried, 
and torn, even by himself, by his own passions within 
him, this way and that way, and yet, he doth not reflect 
and think with himself, ‘Iam a miserable creature ;” but 
misery is become his element: where things do not gravi- 
tare, they do not lie with pressure, as nothing is pressed by 
being in its element. And misery is become so connatural 
to men, in this their present state, that misery is round 
about them, and they feel it not; the anger of God is 
preying upon them, consuming their souls, but they lay it 
not to heart, as in Isa. xlii. latter end, the expression is; 
divine anger is kindling upon this world, but they know it 
not; and destroying and consuming it, but they take it not 
to heart. 

This is that death that is passed over all, as to the spirit- 
ual import of the expression, or, as it denotes the spiritual 
evils that do now infest the souls of men. But I would, 
before I had gone off from this head, have said somewhat 
by way of Use to this particular. And though I am pre- 
vented of saying much, yet, plain it is, 

That whereas man, in this state of apostacy, is now a 
miserable creature, it may be gathered, from all that hath 
been said upon this head, that he generally mistakes the 
cause of his misery, and so, is as much likely to mistake 
the way and method of his cure. He little thinks his 
misery is a self-sprung thing, and, that he hath the fountain 
of it in himself. This will not enter into the minds of 
men. ‘The backslider in heart shall be filled with his 
own ways,” Proy. xiv. 14. That word, because it is 
rendered ‘‘backslider,” may strike a wrong notion into the 
minds of many, as if, thereby, were meant an hypocritical 
pretender to religion, who hath apostatized, and made a 
defection: but, the word carries no notation at all of any 
other apostacy, than the common apostacy. And it is 
plain, that by ‘‘the backslider in heart” there, is meant the 
wicked man, in general, a sinner, in opposition to a right- 
eous and good man, as, generally, the two parts of several 
verses up and down in this book, do distribute men into 
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good and bad, by one appellation or another. And, that 
is a proper expression, by which the bad is distinguished 
from the good man, in that verse: the word signifies per- 
verse, froward; a fit character for a wicked man, an un- 
converted man; such a one “shall be filled with bis own 
ways,” as the good man is so satisfied from himself. The 
good man is not the first fountain of happiness to himself, 
but a subordinate one a good man is, and so is satisfied 
from himself. But the wicked man is the prime and first 
fountain of all misery to himself: and, therefore, when 
these wicked ones have any sense at all of their own 
miseries, they do create to every man a hell within himself. 
But this is a thing least of all apprehended: men gene- 
rally say, ‘‘ What is the matter with me? what aileth me? 
I cannot be well, I cannot be quiet;” and, they would 
have this or that thing rectified, in their external cireum- 
stances, and they think that will do their business; but, 
alas! that will not do. They talk of flying from their 
misery, but that they cannot do, unless they could fly 
from themselves. I remember the moralist saith, ‘Go 
whither thou wilt, that intolerable companion (thyself) 
will go with thee, wheresoever thou flyest, and layest down 
thine head.” Tull thou art new-made, thou art self-made, 
for misery. God must new-make thee, if ever thou art 
happy. And, therefore, an amazing wonder it is, that men 
should so much mind things that are foreign to them, and 
neyer cast their eye upon themselves, or think how it is 
within. They are greatly concerned how affairs go in 
France, in Flanders, in Germany; but never think how it 
goes within. O! what a miserable world will it be, (it 
may be often said by such,) if that side prevail over the 
other side! What a miserable world will this be then! 
But men do thus think altogether amiss, and besides the 
purpose: what good will it do to me if so good men, and 
never so good a cause, prevail and prosper in the world, 
when I have my own hell within myself? I shall be a 
miserable creature still, till all be rectified within. It is 
not a new world, but being a new man, that can ease me, 
relieve me, and make me a happy creature. 
It doth not lie in,the power of all the world to make me 
a happy or miserable man. You may think, if sueh and 
such a party of men prevail, we are all undone, we shall 
be very miserable. But, I tell you, it will be in their 
power only to make you miserable, in whose power it is to 
make you ill men. If it be not in the power of any in all 
the world to make you ill men, they can never make you 
miserable men. If it were in the power of men, to pluck 
you off from God, to disaffect you to him, that you take 
no complacency in him, that you cannot love him, nor 
poe out your soul to him, this would make you miserable. 
ut, it is not in the power of all this world to make any 
man miserable, that doth not make and keep himself wicked. 
“ And so death passed over all men.” 





LECTURE XXXII* 


You know our business upon these latter words hath 
been, more lately, to give an account of that death, which 
is said to have passed over all. And, therein, we proposed 
to consider it, 
aoe In.its nature, in which respect it is common to all. 

nd, : 

(2.) In its degrees, in respect whereof it admits of great 
difference, according to the several circumstances of men’s 
states. We have been hitherto speaking to it upon the 
former account, and labouring to show you its ambitus and 
extent, of how vast a comprehension it is, what a mighty 
sum of misery it carries in it. That misery, we showed, 
must involve, 

[1.] Bodily death, with all the tendencies and appurte- 
nances (as I may say) thereunto. And then, we have 
more largely insisted, 

[2.] In showing that here must be included in it, death 
spiritual, such as the souls of men are liable to, and sus- 
ceptible of; death, not in the natural, but in the moral 
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sense. In the former sense, souls cannot die, as is an 
agreed thing among all: and, in the moral sense, because 
morality doth comprehend both men’s duty, and their feli- 
city, we are not, (as was told you,) here, to consider it in 
opposition to the former of these; for so we spake to this 
death, as it falls under the head of sin, in that other 
clause of the verse; but, as it stands in opposition to feli- 
city, and to the real blessedness of the souls of men. Or, 
(as was told you,) that aversion from God, which sums up 
all in point of evil; as a right propension towards him, or 
love to him, sums up all in point of good. ‘That aversion 
from God, it may be either from him as the Sovereign 
Authority, and so it stands in opposition to our duty; or, 
as it is an aversion from him as the Sovereign Good, and, 
so it stands in opposition to our felicity. And so we 
considered spiritual death. And, it is called death (as 
hath been noted to you) in an equivalent sense, as that 
which serves not the end it was designed for, and so is all 
one as if it were not. When the souls of men will not 
serve the natural end to which such beings were originally 
designed, it is all one as if they were not. They are lost 
as to their proper end, both as they were to be serviceable 
to God, and as they were capable subjects of felicity for 
themselves; for, that double end was to be designed by 
them, though the one in subordination to the other. 

Now, I go on in the next place, : 

3.] To note further to you, that, under the name of 
“death,” we may also understand that condemnation, 
which the whole apostate world liesunder. This isa thing 
that, fitly enough, is to be conceived under the notion of 
this death, that is said to be “passed upon all.” Whatso- 
ever there is of present death upon this world, it lies 
under a doom to more, to that which I may say is more 
deadly, and more dreadful. 

And I need not insist, in opening to you so obvious and 
so plain a thing to any one’s understanding, how properly 
a condemned man may be said to be a dead man. A 
world under a doom unto a future misery, (besides all that 
is actually incumbent on it,) how properly, in that respect, 
death may be said to have passed over all! One that is 
under condemnation is dead in law; he hath no longer a 
legal title to his life. The law doth not further protect 
his life, is no longer a guardian to it; yea, and it doth not 
only withhold its protection, but doth direet its sword 
against such a one’s life, and cut it off. 

This is the commmn state of this world; it lies under a 
doom: besides all the actual miseries that are upon it, it 
is doomed to worse; “death hath passed over all;” but 
that death is in a continual tendency, (as being yet but 
begun,) to a consummate state of death. Death finished, 
is approaching; and men are, by the righteous judgment 
of God, led on, hurried on, towards the consummate state 
of misery or death, that is most righteously determined 
upon them. And this, the context can by no means allow 
us to overlook. It is inculcated again and again, in the 
16th and 18th verses of this chapter, “that judgment is 
come upon all mea to condemnation.” This whole apos- 
tate world stands condemned by the righteous judgment 
of God. And so, as justification is, in a relative and re- 
spective sense, the life of the soul; so is condemnation 
the death of it. That passage, in the same context—“ the 
justification of hfe,” it carries that manifest import; and 
condemnation doth as truly carry death in it, as justifica- 
tion doth life. 

Antecedently to that change which Ged makes in the 
state of men, condemnation is a thing belonging to them, 
as when such a change is made, in the state of any that 
are brought into union with Christ: “There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus,” Romans 
viii. 1. But that tells us what the common state and case 
of the rest is; there is condemnation to them, they lie 
under a universal condemnation; they are, (as the apostle’s 
most apt and emphatical expression is,) rodixos, we render 
it, become guilty; the meaning is, impleadable before God, 
liable to be impleaded by law, in jus vocart, to be called 
to account. And, as the course that men have held, ac- 
cording to natural corrupt inclination, is unaccountable, 
so they are liable to be brought under judgment before 
the Lord. 


Lecr, XXXII, 


This condemnation is to be understood to be as its op- 
posite justification, either (as some fitly enough express 
the matter under those terms) constitutive, or sentential: 
either they are, by the constitution of the law, condemned, 
and that is to be condemned virtually, by that sentence 
which is written in the law, by which they are to be judg- 
‘ed; or sententially, which is that condemnation that is to 
be pronounced upon them at the last by the mouth of their 
Judge. Justification is taken the same, two ways. A 
person may be said to be justified, either when the law 
doth constitute him just, or else there is a final justifica- 
tion, when he is pronounced or declared so, from the 
judgment-seat, by the mouth of the Supreme and Univer- 
sal Judge. ; 

It is in the former sense that the world lies under con- 
demnation.* As a person that hath violated and broken the 
law, by the commission of some capital crime, though he 
be not formally condemned, by the mouth of the judge, 
yet the law condemns him beforehand. And there must 
be the less difference in this case, in foro divino, than 
would be in foro humano ; because the judgment of God 
will always, at last, pass according to the mind and in- 
tendment of the law, when many things may prevent its 
doing so in human judicatures: this is one sense wherein 
death is further said to have passed overall. Allare un- 
der a general doom; their lives are actually forfeited ; the 
forfeiture may be taken whenever God will. Men are at 
mercy, respited from the utmost of death, and by patience, 
(without promise,) as a condemned person may be exe- 
cuted whenever the prince pleaseth; there is no moment 
of time given to him; he can claim no addition to his life. 
Thus it is with all men. ‘So death hath passed over 
all.” And lastly, 

(4.] We are to consider within the compass and extent 
of this death, that eternal death itself, unto which this 
doom, this judgment, makes men liable and subject: and 
that hath actually passed upon as many as have died im- 
penitent, and not reduced, not brought back to God, 
through the several thousands of years that are revolved 
and gone over this worldalready. Andasto what remains 
of human generation, death may be said to have passed in 
that respect, even over all of them too, it being as sure 
that they will come into the depth of that death, as if they 
were plunged into it already,—supposing their continuing 
not reconciled, not reduced, not recovered, out of the 
common state of apostacy. Concerning that death, it doth 
more properly belong to another topic or place in theology; 
and therefore I shall not discourse of it here; only hint 
thus much concerning it, that it cannot differ in kind, and 
in the main substance, from that spiritual death, which 
we have spoken of already. As spiritual life doth not dif- 
fer substantially from eternal life; so nor doth this spirit- 
ual death differ in substance from eternal death, any more 
than a child newly born doth differ in nature, or specifi- 
cally, from a grown man. Spiritual life will grow up into 
eternal life. Spiritual death will grow up into death eter- 
nal. It will, hereafter, consist and lie in separation from 
God, and in subjection to his wrath; even as now it doth; 
the difference herein is only as to the degree, and as to 
duration and continuance. There is now a loss of God, 
as our best and most satisfying Good; and so there will 
be to al] eternity.- There is now a subjection to his dis- 
pleasure, and various manifold impressions therefrom ; 
there will be higher and fuller degrees hereafter. Both 
that which is called pena damni, the punishment of loss, 
and that which is called pana sensws, the punishment of 
sense, will have unspeakable, unconceivable additions 

~hereafter: But there is the same thing in reality now, with 
every ungodly man, every one that is not reconciled to 
God. Though, by the way, I could never satisfy myself 
concerning the fulness of these terms, pani damni, and 
pena sensus, the punishment of loss, and the punishment 
of sense ; for, undoubtedly, the former, the punishment 
of loss, is as sensible as the other, every whit ; we do not 
. know but that it may be more so. Souls will be eternally 
stung with their loss, as mnch as with any positive suffer- 
ing: as a man may be as sensibly pained by hunger, as 
he may be by a dagger, that strikes him to the heart. But 
that only by the by. 

These are the great things, that this same death in the 
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text, which is said to ‘‘ have passed over all,” must Le 
understood to comprehend and contain within the extent 
of it. And so far we have considered it but in its kind, 
wherein it is common to all. But if, 

(2.) We should also consider it in its degrees, so there 
will be found to be great differences. It will not be in 
degree the same to all, but differ and vary, according to 
the very various circumstances of men’s states, whether we 
consider the matter with reference to the natural tendency 
of things, or whether we consider it, with reference to the 
righteous judgment of God: both in nature and divine 
judgment, there must needs be great differences between 
the miseries of some, and of others. There is, in this pre- 
sent state, and there will be, no doubt, in the future state 
too, where all the subjects of wrath are called “ vessels of 
wrath ;” but those vessels are not all of the same capacity ; 
some vessels will hold more than others do; and their ca- 
pacity and measure hereafter, will be much according to 
what is here in this present state. 

And, I shall only here hint, at some of the more obvious 
things that’must difference the state of men, in point of 
that misery which hath deluged, and will deluge for ever, 
the apostate world. It hath different degrees of depth, as 
the ocean hath; which, though in some places we may 
suppose it a hundred fathom deep, and in other places not 
above two or three, yet, it is deep enough to drown all. 
So is this deluge of misery upon fallen mankind; though 
as to some deeper than it is as to others, yet, it is deep 
enough to drown all in misery and destruction. As the 
apostle’s expression is, 1 Tim. vi. 9. But to name to you 
some things that more obviously do appear to difference the 
case of men’s states, in point of misery, or that death which 
here is said to have passed over all. As, 

[1.] There must needs be some difference, from the bet- 
ter or worse complexion of nature, that is to be found with 
some and with others; of which some heathens do fitly 
enough speak. ‘There is such a thing as good nature in 
this world, obvious enough to the observation of every one, 
as there is ill nature, observable enough in others. These 
must make very great differences in the state of men’s 
case, if we consider the matter according to the ducture 
and tendency of mere nature. So that, whereas the na- 
tures of some do render them less propense to vice, it is 
also possible, that, as they are less vicious, this will be one 
of the measures that they will hereafter be less miserable, 
but miserable still; and notwithstanding not being recon- 
ciled to God, being turned, renewed, changed, never made 
partakers of the divine nature. 

But, if you consider the case morally, than the better 
natured any are, supposing that they do violence to that 
nature, they spoil that nature, and make it much worse; 
—then, I say, the better natured the more miserable; 
for they are undoubtedly the more guilty. Many well- 
tempered persons, of much ingenuity, of good disposition, 
that are not inclined to do ill things to other men; but 
they are continually propense to all acts of injustice to- 
wards God; him they will not know; from him they are 
habitually alienated ; never look after reconciliation with 
him. It may be, when they were not naturally inclined, 
yet, they have taught themselves to be more grossly and 
sensibly vicious; and so have that way, and in that respect, 
spoiled a good nature; done, in that respect, continual vio- 
lence to themselves; learned to be wicked, even beyond 
what they were inclined; here must be so much the deeper 
condemnation. 

A thing, I am afraid, very little considered by parents, 
in reference to the children of their womb and _ loins, 
branches of themselves, whose tempers they make it their 
business to cultivate as they grow up. But, many parents 
have not only neglected this, but have made it their busi- 
ness to instil (asmuch as in them lay) vicious inclinations 
into them; orthey have so managed matters towards them 
as to make them craspish, peevish, and froward, to imbit- 
ter their tempers, and to lay foundations betimes, both of 
present and everlasting misery, in their very tempers, in 
their spoiled, or not improved, tempers. Many parents 
might more mercifully, with more kindness, pluck out their 
children’s eyes, and cut off their limbs, than indulge the 
vicious humours which appear in them betimes; and 
wherein is a foundation laid for their misery in this world, 
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as well as for future and eternal misery, when their tem- 
pers are so spoiled, as to be cross, peevish, froward, dis- 
contented, quarrelsome. Alas! much of this might have 
been qualified, and prevented, betimes. But in the mean 
time, that there issuch a thing as better and worse nature, 
which may, in different respects, make present and future 
misery, more or less, is out of all question. But, 

[2.] ‘That which is more considerable, is, that they must 

be plunged deeper into this death, who live in sin to the 
last, unconverted to. God, and unreduced under the Gos- 
pel, than they that never enjoyed a Gospel; this must 
make a vast difference in the states of men. ‘ This isthe 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
love darkness more than light,” John iii. 19. "When the 
Gospel itself becomes deadly to men, that is a most terrible 
sort of death ;—to die by a Gospel plague, is a most terri- 
ble way of dying! Death passed upon all, but it triumphs 
more, and with greater terror, over that part of the world 
where Gospel light shines, but is wickedly resisted, op- 
posed, sinned against, and the design of it counterwrought ; 
that is, as in that mentioned place it is expressed, ‘‘ Men 
love darkness more than light ;” the darkness better pleas- 
eth them, is more grateful to them, as it gives them oppor- 
tunity of being wicked still. The light offends men; they 
cannot endure (as it is in that context) to have their deeds 
brought to the light; resolved they are upon a course of 
wickedness. Where there is an honest, sincere mind, he 
affecis light, runs into the light, that it may appear that 
his works are wrought in God, that the divine tincture and 
impress that is upon his works, may show itself, and ap- 
pear. There is that in them, which is very agrecable and 
congruous to the light. But, when men have a resolution 
of being wicked, then they are for a corner. “‘ There is no 
darkness, or shadow of death, where the workers of ini- 
quity may hide themselves :” that implies what they affect; 
they would have a shadow of death wherein to hide them- 
selves; that which they covet is, ‘‘ Where shall we be hid ?” 
It is a night they seek, and a cloud; nocte peccatur. When 
there is a course of dispensation kept on foot towards men 
all their time, to ‘keep them within the light, to hold 
them within the region and verge of Gospel light; this is 
that which they could wish extinct; ‘‘O! that this light 
were ont.” As they are brought speaking in that Isa. 
xxx. 1. “Cause the holy One of Israel to cease from be- 
fore us. His bright and glorious appearances, they are 
ungrateful and unwelcome tous. O! whowill take away 
God, and that divine light, that shines so much to our 
disturbance and annoyance; we wish it gone,” 
. But more tolerable will it be to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
to Tyre and Sidon, in the day of judgment, than to Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida, (as our Saviour inculcates in the 
lith Matt. 22. and onwards, when he upbraids those cities, 
where his wonderful works were done,) where there were 
so bright and glorious appearances of divine power, attest- 
ing and bearing witness to that truth which he came to 
publish to the world. O! wo, wo to them, among whom 
there have been such glorious appearances of God, but 
counter-striven and resisted. ‘Though there will be one 
common hell to all in time, yet, the hell of Sodom and 
Gomorrah will be a more tolerable hell than theirs. And 
again, 

The case must, in point of misery, be worse with them 
who, living under the Gospel, had a better parentage, were 
born of godly parents, than with others with whom it was 
not so. And that upon a double account;—because that 
such would certainly devote them to God; and—as they 
would be more intent upon educating them for God. 
tiere come in very great differences in the case of such, 
from the more common case. 

First, I say, they that were born of religious parents, 
those parents would, by conscience of duty, be obliged 
and urged to devote them to God; to take care that those 
great and venerable names, the name of the Father, the 
name of the Son, and the name of the Holy Ghost, should, 
according to divine appointment, be early named upon 
them, to signify whose they were, and to whom they did 
belong. But they afterwards, when they are grown up, 
refuse to stand to that covenant, according to the tenor 
whereof so early a dedication was made of them. ‘‘ We 
will not have our parents’ God to be our God.” Thy 
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friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not. A horrid thing 
that were: but how horrid to forsake our God, and our 
father’s God! When man’s case shall, in this respect, be 
brought into judgment at the last day—Thon wast born of 
such and such parents, that recognised God’s right of thee 
betimes; for it is only a recognition of God’s right. It is 
not the creation of any right to him, nothing can be given 
him that was not his before, but only a recognising his 
right, and this hath been done with solemnity. “ But thou, 
when thou wast grownup, wouldst not stand to the cove- 
nant of thy father; thy father’s God should not be thy 
God.” How much more dreadful must be the case of 
such, than that of pagans, in the grossest darkness! And 
again, 

"Secondly, Such parents must be supposed to have edu- 
cated them for God, pursuantly to their having’ devoted 
them to him. But, alas !-many in our days have counted 
it a glory to have broken loose out of the fetters of a pious 
education ; to have thrown them off, torn their bonds, as 
Samson did his withes and cords: and therein they think 
they have showed themselves mighty men; that this was 
a great piece of fortitude and courage, to outface God and 
heaven ; and to bend themselves to a course of wickedness, 


in opposition to whatsoever of good principles were en- 


deavoured to be implanted ; that is, principles of truth, 


which were laboured to be infused and ‘inlaid into their 
minds; and of practical truth, such as might have a ten- 


dency to form and govern their practice. Their godly 


parents did, no doubt, charge their own consciences with 
duty, in thiskind, to teach their children the train of their 
ways betimes, that ‘“‘when they were old they might not 
depart from them.” 
their way; and broken loose, undoubtedly the child of a 
pagan, though it perish, yet perisheth under less guilt than 
such. 


But as for such as have ‘formed 


And 
[4] There cannot but be great differences, too, accord- 


ing asamong those that live under the Gospel ; some have 
lived under a more powerful ministry than others: where 
the same Gospel for substance is preached, it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that it is preached by some more con- 
victively, with more pungency, and with greater aptitude 
to do good, than others: many are more closely urged, and 
dealt withal, from time to time, in the ministry of the word, 
than others are. And, according as men’s case may differ 
in this respect, so will this death, that passeth on them, 
have more or less of deadliness in it. 
when the Gospel is “a savour of death,” so as that men 
die of a Gospel plague, it is a fearful way of dying. But 
the savour of the Gospel, or the odour, rather, (as that 
word should be read,) is stronger, as it is diffused by some 


And (as was said) 


than by others. But if it prove deadly, by how much the 


stronger, by how much the more of efficacy, so much the 
more, may it be said, doth the death that ensueth partake 


of the horror of death. And again, 

{5.] There cannot but be great difference, too, according 
as some do sin against greater convictions of conscience 
than others. Having more of internal light let into their 
minds, and which, therefore, they are put to have a closer 
contest and grapple; the case cannot but be so much the 
worse, unto how much the more of conviction men do op- 
pose themselves in a wicked course; convinced, but yet, 
go on: convinced that they should turn to God, but never 
turn; that they should break off such wicked ways, but 
they persist in them; that they should engage in such 
and such ways of duty, but they decline them. That con- 
science which doth not govern, it doth judge, it doth doom, 
and doom so,much the more heavily, by how much the 
more of resistance its tendency to govern meets with. And, 

[6.] There must be deeper degrees of this misery and 
death, according as there have been stronger strivings of 
the Spirit of God; God still resisted and striven against. 
Where his Gospel is, there his Spirit will more or less, and 
in one kind or other, be at work; but it works at liberty. 
God works in you “to will and to do of his own good 
pleasure.” And I doubt the emphasis of that Scripture 
is not noted as it should be, and the correspondence of 
part to part in it, Phil. ii. 12,13. ‘ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God that work- 
eth (or is working) in you, to will and to do of his good. 
pleasure.” Work because he worketh. There is the sub- 


Lect. XXXII. 


stance of the precept enforced by that which we are tocon- 
sider as substantial in the motive. Do you work, because 
he worketh. But then, there is a circumstance in the pre- 
cept, unto which a circumstance in the motive doth also 
correspond: work you with fear and trembling. Why? 
because God works at will and pleasure, under no obliga- 
tion, but may desist, may give off, when he will. Now 
then, he being at perfect liberty, under no bonds or tie, he 
may strive longer with some, than he doth with others: 
and, according as he doth longer continue to strive, or as 


he doth more earnestly plead, (but yet in a way short of 


victorious, all-conquering grace, which bears alli down be- 
fore it,) so, the guilt cannot but be the greater, that is in- 
curred by continual resistance; and, they must needs sink 
themselves so much the deeper. into misery and death: 
they that have some taste of the good word of God, and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and the powers 
of the world to come, and yet sin themselves into such a 
state, as that their repentance becomes finally impossible. 
Perhaps, it may admit of a gentler meaning as to some; 
but that such an expression is used as admits of a latitude, 
there appears so much the more of divine wisdom in it. 
But it is plain, that many never do repent. By how much 
the more of vigorous efforts have been put forth upon 
them, without effect, somuch the more, undoubtedly, must 
they finally incur of this misery, or sink the deeper into 
this death. 

There is a sorer punishment, that is incurred by sinning 
against that Gospel, wherein that Spirit breathes, than could 
be by sinning against the law of Moses; as in that Heb. 
x. 28. and onward. “If he that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses; of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unclean thing, and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace?” There lies the acme and height of the 
wickedness that appears in this case: that is, that Spirit is 
a Spirit of grace, that they have been contending and 
striving against; that Spirit of all goodness, and love, 
and kindness, and benignity: to have striven against that 
Spirit, to the last breath, of how much sorer punishment 
shall such be thought worthy ? The sinning against one’s 
own conscience, it is doing a violence to oneself, and to 
what God hath made superior and governing in us, did 
appoint it to beso. But this is a more immediate and di- 
rect affront to Heaven, when resistance is made to the 
Spirit of God himself, who insinuates, slides into the mind, 
repeats and inculcates from time to time; and still in vain. 
It is a fearful thing when men do engage in a continual 
war with their own consciences,—it is unnatural; and it 
is a great offence against God too. Heathens have thought 
so; as particularly Marcus Antoninus: “that warned 
men, if they would live well, they must live with God, 
and keep up a conversation with God, and that (saith he) 
we shall do, if we do not offer violence to and tear that 
vicarious God that is in us, which God hath set over every 
man to be the guide of his life.” But when an affront is 
offered to God himself, the Supreme Good, (as I may say,) 
not to that vicarious God, but to the very Divine Throne: 
this is a fearful thing todoso. And so it is when men 
are continually fighting against that Spirit, that breathes 
in the Gospel. And, 

[7.] I might add that, undoubtedly, men’s guilt and mi- 
sery must be greater and deeper, according as they do ar- 
rive to great pitches of sin. As such come more expli- 
citly to hate eyery thing of goodness, to deride and scorn 
it, according to the gradations that are observable in the 
beginning of the first Psalm, they at-length seat themselves 
in the scorner’s chair; they that make it their business to 
ridicule religion or godliness; or they that sink them- 
selves into deeper degrees of sensuality, why, according 
as the wickedness in which they wallow is fouler and 
grosser, so it cannot be but their misery must be the great- 
er in which they involve themselves. And, 

[8.] They must needs be in the worst case, in point of 
misery, that are more instrumental in spreading wicked- 
ness in the world; whose wickedness is more diffusive ; 
who are mere partakers of other men’s sins. There can be 
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no such thing as supererogation, in point of merit, by good 
works; but, no doubt, there may be in point of demerit, 
by wicked works, according as men do draw in more ac- 
complices, and do more join in a conspiracy against God 
and heaven. So much the more guilt, so much the more 
miserable must they be. And again, 

[9.] Such as are wicked in public stations, they must 
proportionably be more guilty and more miserable; wicked 
magistrates and wicked ministers, according to the greater 
hurt that they do, or the less good that they do, being in- 
trusted with such talents, or having such power, such op- 
portunities improvable for good, put into their hands. 

And lastly, ceteris paribus—T hey that live longer in sin, 
must sink deeper into death, supposing all things concur 
equally, the longer the worse. The sinner of a hundred 
years old, he is the more deeply and dreadfully accursed. 
As in that Isaiah Ixy. 20. So we see there cannot but be 


different gradations, or graduate differences, in that death, 


which, in the kind and nature of it, is common to all. 

This doth claim somewhat of general use, which I can- 
not insist on now; no subject can claim it more than this 
doth, to which we can apply, or turn ourselves, as you 
may hear afterwards. 


LECTURE XXXIII* 


Use. We therefore come, in the last place, to improve 
what hath been said of this death, by way of application. 

1. And we may learn, hence, inasmuch as death is said 
to have passed over all, for that all have sinned; that God 
is not unobservant of the ways of men in this world, nor 
indifferent how they demean themselves. Have all sinned ? 
Death passed over all. They that think God hath forsaken 
the earth, concerns not himself in human affairs; why do 
they think so? It is true, the judgment-day and the state 
of retribution are not yetcome. But, in the mean time, are 
there no tokens and indications upon men, of divine dis- 
pleasure? Is there nothing to signify that he is not well 
pleased with a wicked world? Indeed, because his judg- 
ments are not executed with greater terror, therefore,many 
times, men’s hearts are set in them to do evil. And if 
things run long on with them,after one manner,because they 
have no changes, they fear not God. But if they would 
use their understandings, which can go a greater compass 
than sense; andif they would look about, and not consider 
merely and abstractly what they themselves do now at 
present feel, but what appearances there may be perceived 
of divine displeasure towards this world in general, they 
may see by tokens express enough, that God is not well 
pleased with the state of things in this world, and with the 
course and carriage of men in it. They may see that his 
wrath “is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men; for how constantly is death 
every where following sin, death passing upon all men, for 
that all have sinned. When death is making, in a more 
sensible way, such spoils and havoc in this world, tumb- 
ling men into the dust every where, and none escapes— 
what! have men reason yet to think, that God is indiffer- 
ent how they carry themselves? that he takes no notice 
whether men obey him, or disobey him? But again, 

2. Since this is the very state of the case, death past 
upon all, or men are generally in a miserable state; we 
may collect, hence, that God’s deportment towards men is 
very becoming of him, and most suitable to. the state of 
their case. ‘ Death hath passed over all, for that all have 
sinned.” Nothing could be more worthy of God, than to 
let it be as itis with men, in this respect; that is, to let 
death pass over all; that it should spread its dark and 
horrid shadow over this world, as we find it every where 
doth. Nothing could, I say, be more worthy of God, or 
more suitable to the state and condition wherein sin hath 
constituted the sons of men. And this will appear yet 
more distinctly, whether we consider God’s dispensation 
towards men, in this respect, for the present; or whether 
you consider again his determination concerning them 
for the future. : 
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(1.) If we consider his dispensation towards them, for 
the present, nothing could be more becoming, more wor- 
thy of God, or more suitable to such a creature as man, 
now in his lapsed and apostate state. For, as to his pre- 
sent dispensation, you may find a concurrence of two 
things: first, such a-severity, as wherein God doth most 
becomingly animadvert upon the sinfulness of the world, 
and show himself displeased; and secondly, such lenity, 
as by which he yet signifies himself placable and willing 
to be reconciled. Nothing could be more suitable, more 
becoming God, considering the present state of lapsed 
man, with respect to the tenor of his present dispensation 
towards him, than that there should be such a mixture as 
this of God’s conduct towards this world: that is, severity, 
to show that he is not well pleased ; lenity, to signify that 
he is yet placable. "What could be more becoming God 2 
Both these are interwoven in the whole course of God’s 
dealings with men; as hath been told you. There have 
been tokens of severity, that men might understand and 
know that God doth not like their ways and manners. 
Death is every wheve playing its part, and rolling men 
into the grave before one another’s eyes. And men may 
every where perceive the effects of a malediction upon 
themselves, and upon their concernments and affairs in 
this world. But yet, notwithstanding, there are significa- 
tions, too, of God’s placableness, his willingness to be re- 
conciled, even where there is no Gospel, but much more 
where there is: where there is no Gospel, God leaves not 
himself without witness, in that he doth good, giving men 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, and filling their 
hearts with food and gladness. And even his patience, 
and forbearance, and long-suffering, they have a leading- 
ness, (as we have had occasion at large to show you,) unto 
repentance. And me will have a fearful account one day 
to make of it, that have not been led thereunto, nor un- 
derstood that design. 

But where the Gospel comes, there (you know) God 
shows himself as he is in Christ, “ reconciling the world 
to himself, that sin might not be imputed,” 2 Cor. v. 19: 
What can be more. suitable than this to a Being of most 
absolute perfection, in whom the perfections of wisdom, 
and justice, and holiness, are in conjunction with the per- 
fections of kindness, goodness, love, and favourable pro- 
pensions towards his creatures: nor could any be more 
suitable to men in this their present state, (it being a state 
of probation,) a state of trial, of leading, and precedane- 
ous to another state. 

And, according to all the measures of wisdom and equity, 
this is always reckoned most suitable where there is guilt 
that appears chargeable, and that it may be charged; and 
that, while as yet a-public judgment is not given, and hath 
not had its effect. If we do but consider, (and, indeed, 
we can but judge as men of things, and use the best un- 
derstanding, as such, that we have,) we see how men do 
commonly judge in such and the like cases. That is, sup- 
pose one be vehemently suspected of some flagitious crime 
among men, but the matter isnot yet brought to judgment ; 
such a person is neither to be treated as an innocent person 
nor as a convicted one. You know that so the wisdom of 
human governments doth determine every where. And 
the case speaks itself, that these are apt, and fit, and suit- 
able methods; they carry their own reason in them. Such 
persons, before the solemn public judgment, and the con- 
sequent execution upon that judgment, are neither, I say, 


treated as innocent, nor as convicted ; but there isa mix- | 


ture in the treatment, which they generally find and meet 
with: some kind of severity they do undergo, even before 
their trial and judgment, which may be looked upon as 
some way penal; and in some degree it is so. Nor is 
there any thing of severity used towards such, but upon 
some proof, upon some evidence, assuch persons are con- 
vened and accused before a magistrate, convicted in some 
way, though they have not a full conviction: they are 
brought before them, committed by them, held under re- 
straint, that justice may not be eluded; but that they may 
be in safe custody. But yet, for all that, there is no for- 
mai judgment passed upon them, nor execution conse- 
quent unto such judgment, till there have been a very for- 
mal trial, and a full conviction. 

Much at the same rate, is the state of the case here be- 
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tween God and men, though not for the same reasons, not 
in all respects for the same; not that the delinquents may 
be in safe custody, and so finally not escape his justice; 
for he knows well where-to have them at any time, and any 
where. Nor is any thing of lenity used towards them, 
upon the account that they are not convicted, nor fully 
convicted. For every man’s case lies perfectly open to 
the divine view; but there is severity used towards them, 
partly for warning to others, and partly for monition and 
excitation to themselves ; because God intends a treaty, 
and deals with them in order to pardon and forgiveness, 
which is not the usual design of human governments, 
And for the same reason is lenity used towards them ; not 
because they are not convicted: for their matter hath, to 
the Divine eye, a thorough perspection, and the whole 
state of their case at last is seen through and threugh. But, 
as was said, that by such gentleness they may be more 
treatable, and capable of being applied to, in order to their 
conversion and final salvation. But upon the whole, no- 
thing could be more becoming of God, than that there 
should be such a mixture as we find of severity and lenity 
in this present dispensation, antecedent to the future judg- 
ment that is to pass upon them. And then, 

(2.) Nothing could be more becoming of God, than the 
determination that he settles concerning man for the future ; 
that is, that this death, in all the fulness of it, shall finally - 
be inflicted upon them that are finally impenitent; those 
that persevere in enmity and rebellion to the last, and never 
consort with, never hearken to, the terms and overtures of 
reconciliation ; for what else should be done in such acase 
as this? Do but consider the nature of man. He hatha 
mortal part about him. It is not reasonable to think, that 
God should make that mortal part immortal, only that men 
might continue sinning against him, on earth, uninterrupt- 
edly_and everlastingly. Was that to be expected that it 
should be so? And he hath an immortal part, a mind and 
spirit that is immortal. What should be done in such a 
case, with such a creature as man? was he to annihilate 
that immortal part? That was aslittle to be expected, that 
God should have made such a creatures with sucha nature, 
and then seem to repent that he had made him such, and 
so that he should immortalize that which was mortal ; or, 
as I may say, mortalize that which was immortal. 

But, I say, that he should do either the one or the other, 
was for no reason in the world to have been expected from 
God, the great Lord and Maker of all. He deals with the 
creatures that he hath made, suitable to the natures that 
he hath given them. It could not be any blemish to the 
divine perfections, that he made man at the first with such 
anature. If his mortal part always hanged about him, it 
should have made him capable of no higher felicity than 
this earth did afford; and sure that had been a diminn- 
tion of the divine goodness. If he had not made him with 
an immortal mind and spirit, he had not been capable of 
felicity, as he had not, it is true, been liable to endless mi- 
sery. But then, he had not been capable of future felici- 
ty. Therefore, consider the matter how you will; look 
upon all men as having sinned, and consider death here- 
upon to have passed over all, nothing could, in this case, 
be more becoming of God, than his deportment towards 
men; whether you consider his present dispensations to- 
wards him, or whether you consider his determinations 
for the future. But then, 

3. We have this further to collect, that men’s deport- 
ment, in this case, is most unsuitable, most unbecoming of 
them, and most unanswerable tothe state of their own case. 
Death hath passed over all. Do men carry it suitable here- 
unto? We might, in many instances, show you how far 
they are from doing so,from carrying it suitable to this state 
of their case ; that is, their being under a universal death. 

(1.) Very plain it is, that many never think any such 
thought,—‘I am under a doom.” It is true, they cannot 
escape thinking themselves mortal, and that sometime or 
other they must die; but that this is a doom, a sentence 
upon them from an offended Creator ; how many are there 
that pass away their days, and never think sucha thought! 
“Tam a sinful creature; and God hath been offended ; 
and, therefore, I must die; and, therefore, I am, in many 
other respects, miserable in the mean time.” How many 
that never think one such thought, that never consider the 
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state of their case as it relates toGod. The miseries that 
befall men here under the sun, they seem to apprehend as 
if they sprung out of the dust, but apprehend nothing of a 
nemesis, of a vindicta, of divine displeasure therein. 

Indeed, if there were a Paap ae ner in the temper of 
men’s souls, unto the state of their case, in this respect, 
wherein soever God testifies his resentment, they would 
have a resentment. By all these efforts of present divine 
justice, upon an apostate world, God is expressing this his 
resentment; “I am ill used by my own creatures ;” that 
is the language of every such providence. ‘“ The creatures 
that I have made, carry it insolently, injuriously, unduti- 
fully to me.” Providences are vocal and articulate, donot 
only carry a voice with them many times, but a voice that 
is expressive of a meaning, which is interpretable; the 
Lord’s voice cries many times to the city, and, in general, 
it speaks this sense every where; where his providences 
are afflictive, and reach men’s bones, and their flesh, or 
touch them in any other sensible effect, God is angry, these 
are the breakings forth of his just displeasure towards a 
wicked world, against sinful revolted creatures. But with 
the most, there is nothing of this kind thought of; and 
therefore, they are full of lamentations for the evils that do 
befall them, accounting them infelicities; but never look 
upon them as penalties; which, if they did, that would 
carry a signification with it of their own guiltiness; that 
these things befall me as a sinner, and as an offending 
creature. And, 

(2.) Where there are any such thoughts, how rarely do 
they stay in the minds of men, and how seldom do they 
dwell upon the contemplation of any such thing? Where- 
as, if matters were with men as they should be, in these 
respects, these should be their thoughts lying down and ri- 
sing up, and from day to day, all the day long, as while 
men do yet remain in an impenitent and unreconciled state. 
God speaks his mind in reference to such, that he “is angry 
with the wicked every day;” so then it should be thought 
of every day. And it would make men’s spirits most rest- 
less and uneasy with them. O! what an insupportable 
thing is it to be under the displeasure of him that made 
me! and that he should be angry with me every day; that 
his displeasure should be upon me, even while I am eat- 
ing, as was said concerning the people in the wilderness; 
“his wrath came upon them while they were eating, while 
the meat was yet in their mouths.” Sure it would make a 
man never eat with pleasure, when this should be under- 
stood to be the state of his case. And again, 

(3.) Men do not meditate an escape. How little is there 
to be seen of any such thing, in this world, as flying from 
the wrath to come! as John the Baptist’s auditors are said 
to be doing in a kind of fright—“ Who hath warned you to 
flee {rom the wrath to come ?” How little is it, that looks 
like this, in this wretched world! There would be consulta- 
tions, if men were aware ofthis state of their case, and their 
spirits were impressed any way suitable to it. There 
would be counsel held : ‘“We are under divine displeasure ; 
what course shall we take to avert it ? toappease that anger 
which we cannot bear; which will consume and burn up 
all before it, if it continue unappeased ?” And again, 

(4.) For the most part, men are taken up about alien 
things, things most alien and remote from any thing of this 
kind, or what the exigency of their case requires and calls 
for; even though they are warned and told of it, and called 
upon from time to time. This is no new or strange doc- 
trine among us, who live under the Gospel; that the state 
of man is a state of sin and misery; to tell men, you are 
by nature children of wrath, you are under guilt, you are 
sinners, and “the wages of sin is death;” this is not 
strange tothe ears of men. You cannot have lived years 
together under this Gospel, but you must have heard of 
these things often; and surely the generality of them who 
were wont to hear the Gospel, do hear these things fre- 
quently inculeated. But what are the workings of their 
minds and thoughts? Do they bear any correspondency 
to such things as these, so often urged upon them? ‘“ You 
are a guilty creature,” saith the word of God unto them ; 
“vou are under death. What will you do in this case? 
what course will you take?” “ Why, I will clothe myself 
as decently as I can; I will go in a modish dress; I will 
try the relishes of this or that, or the other sort of wine.” 
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“Why, you are an undone creature ; you lie under death: 
what do you wish in this case?” ‘I wish I had as neat 


and as well-furnished a house as my neighbour; I wish 
that such a commodity would fall, that I might have the 
better time to buy; or that such a commodity would rise, 
that I might have the better time to sell.” With things so 
altogether alien from this business, are men taken up in a 
continual course. ‘‘ What is all this to the state of your 
case? Youare under death, man! do you understand that 4 
You are under guilt; and by being under guilt, lie under 
death.” And, 

(5.) They seek relief against the miseries of their present 
state, by such things as not only do not afford it, but make 
their case worse, or they have that constant tendency to 
make them worse. ‘‘ Death that hath passed upon all, hath 
passed upon you:” they are repeatedly told so. ‘ Well, 
what do you think of it?” They have the presumptuous 
appearances of death continually in view ; but the inward 
sense of their heart is such as this: ‘‘O, that I were arich 
man ; that I hada great estate ; that I had but opportunity 
enough to live a voluptuous life!” or, ‘‘Sucha one hath 
wronged me; I wish I knew how-to be revenged of him!” 
Men think to relieve themselves against what annoys 
them, and is a part of the misery of their present state, by 
things that would not only be no relief, but make their 
ease far worse. For do you think it would mend your 
case, or would you be happier men, and safer from eternal 
death, and from Divine justice, that threatens you, or 
presseth you, if you were rich? If you were never sorich, 
could you thereby redeem your souls, and expiate your 
guilt, and make satisfaction to the justice of an offended 
God? Ifyou could live immersed and swallowed up in 
pleasure and voluptuousness, would that better your case ? 
‘Would it not make it far worse ? If you had the revenges 
you would seek; if you could gratify the enmity of your 
own heart, (which is part of your misery, and a great part 
too,) by making another man miserable also, would that 
mend your case? Nay, would it not increase the guilt? 
Would it not strengthen your bonds, and lay you yet more 
open to divine displeasure ? Again, in the last place, though 
one might multiply instances of this kind much further, 

(6.) They are, for the most part, (so far as their exter- 
nal circumstances will admit of it,) jocund and merry, and 
very well pleased with their state. How little suitable to 
this apprehension, “‘ Death has passed over all.” We 
dwell in a world deluged with misery, and through which 
men are generally making way, and sinking deeper and 
deeper into eternal misery, and intothat state wherein death 
is to be consummate, and in its fulness. To have the op- 
portunity (as there are none but have very frequently) to 
hear discourses of men, in whom there yet never appeared 
the least sign or token of repentance or reconciliation with 
God, how jolly and frolicsome they can be, (if, I say, their 
external circumstances can admit it,) would you think 
these men considered themselves as under death, as under 
a doom from the God against whom they have sinned ? 

Is it not wondered at, if a condemned crew in chains, 
and only expecting the hour of execution, should be enter- 
taining themselves with music and dancing, and pleasant 
stories? How amazing a thing is this! would you not say 
of such “laughter, it is madness ?” and of such “mirth, 
what doeth it?’ as the wise man saith, Eccl. ii. 2. Why 
such deportments as these, are they like men perishing, 
going down to perdition? To be pleasant and merry, and 
not to be reconciled, not yet to be at peace with God, to 
have no security from the wrath to come; to have death 
hanging over a man’s head, not as the way to glory, but 
as a doom and curse upon him; and to be jovial and fro- 
licsome under all this, would amaze any man that were 
serious, to consider that it can be so! And, 

4, We may further collect, hence, how little it is that 
principles do signify, generally, with men. Though those 
principles be never so common, and never so certain, and 
evident, yet how little do they signify! That the state of 
man is a sinful and miserable state, is a common principle; 
itis a principle that doth obtain, not only among Christians, 
but among pagans; their writings and books are full of it. 
Most pathetical complaints and lamentations, we frequently 
meet with, in their books, upon this account, speaking of 
the degenerate state of man, and that he is not the creature 
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that at first he was; and speaking of his miserable state, | cannot feel; that is, a death upon our spirits; that our 


and even in a way of nemesis, and as the effect of his dis- 
pleasure, who made him, and hath been offended by him. 
But among Christians, it isso common a principle, that 
every child that hath learned any thing of his catechism, 
(as I hope you generally do catechise your children,) if 
you but-ask them, What is the state of man by nature? 
they will answer, It is a state of sin and misery :—just the 
very meaning of the text: ‘“‘Death hath passed over all, 
for that all have sinned.” ‘ 

But how strange is it now, that so common a principle 
should signify so little! and again, that so evident and so 
certain a principle should have so little signification and 
efficacy with it as a principle! that, though the state of 
man is a miserable state, and that he lies under death, is 
matter of fact, it should have no more effect! Indeed, as 
to the most tremendous part of this death, that is out of 
sight with many; but, for the more sensible part, that lies 
open to every one’s view. It can be a doubt with no man, 
whether he shall die or no. Death passeth over all. But 
how wonderful a thing is it, that a principle, a common 
principle, a most evident principle, and that carries the 
greatest certainty with it imaginable, (as'to what at least 
doth highly deserve our consideration,) should be so in- 
effectual ! 

And as to the other part, it is generally professed, and 
they who make it their business, as much as they can, to 
disbelieve that more dreadful part, that remaining and un- 
seen part of this miserable state, yet have not conquered 
the fear of it; if they have conquered the belief of it, yet 
it is plain, they have not conquered the apprehension of 
it: there is formido opposito, and cannot but be; for at least 
they know nothing to the contrary; they can never prove 
the contrary, that there is no hell, no judgment to come. 
And, in a matter of this nature, men that would but act 
according to the common reason of men, would think that 
the matter did need demonstration, that there is no such 
thing, and not run a mad hazard and adventure; when 
there is nothing lost in the course, to which the truth, in 
this case, (supposing it to be truth,) would lead; and 
when, by following the contrary course, the misery and 
mischief that must ensue, are both unsupportable, and 
will shortly be irretrievable. 
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Tus remaining Use that I intend, will be only directive, 

1. To such as yet abide in this death, that have passed 
over all: and we have reason to apprehend that to be the 
case of some: and,2. To those that have, through the 
grace of God, in good measure, escaped out of it. 

1. To the first sort, l have a few things to recommend 
by way of direction. I cannot tell how to apply things to 
persons particularly: that you must do yourselves, as you 
find it to be with you. But if that be the case of any 
among you, that they have reason to judge so, that they 
abide in this death that has passed upon all, then I would 
have such, 

(L.) To apprehend that this is the common case, and 
may probably be their own, as to that which is most dismal 
and horrid in this death, that hath hitherto passed over this 
world. It is (as I told you the last time) one thing to en- 
tertain a truth, as a mere notion in the mind, against which 
we have nothing to say, and to give but a faint negative 
assent to it; to wit, not to dissent or disagree to it: and 
another thing to receive it as a vital and practical princi- 
ple, that influenceth a man’s heart, forms his spirit, and 
governs his course accordingly thereunto, And so is this 
very little apprehended to be the common case, that 
“death hath passed over all.” But labour you feelingly to 
apprehend it, as to what is most obvious every way; that 
is, that we are all subject to bodily distempers and dis- 
eases, which are tendencies to, and will end in, death: 
why, about this, we can none of us be in any doubt. We 
are sensibly told it, even in our flesh and bones, from day 
to day. But the worst part of this death is what our flesh 
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minds and hearts are disaffected to God, dead towards 
God, in direct opposition to what the case is with the re- 
generate, and which they ought to be judged and reckon- 
ed, as to themselves. ‘‘ Reckon yourselves (saith the apos- 
tle, Rom. vi. 11.) dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God.” The death that stands in opposition to this life, is 
the worst and most horrid part of the death that hath 
passed over this world. 

Labour to apprehend this to be the common case; and 
then consider, whether it be not your own. If the matter 
do look with a dubious aspect, it ought to be considered 
with so much the more attentiveness, and with so much 
the deeper thoughts. And aslight hope that there is an 
alteration, should not satisfy; and, indeed, you cannot 
reasonably think this to be a little thing, or that it should 
not be greatly considerable. For is it a small matter to 
have passed from death to life? This death.passed over 
all; and an escape out of it, is not so little a thing, when 
you compare those two expressions, 1 John ii. 14. “ Abi- 
ding in death ;” and, having “‘ passed from death to life:” 
it must be a most close and pungent question—t Which 
is my case? Either I have passed from death to life; or 
I continue still in death.” And, therefore, it ought to be 
considered over and over, ‘“‘ How stands my case towards 
God? Ihave a natural life in me, in which I am capable 
of natural actions; but I have a holy life in me, by which 
I am capable of the aciions that are suitable and proper to 
that? by which I can act and move towards God, not 
simpliciter or absolute, but guoad hoc; to that one end and 
principle itwas made; for there is a deadness, no propen- 
sion towards God, as regeneration would make it alive 
towards God. ‘‘ How is it with me in this respect?’ That 
ought to be deeply considered. ‘‘Is not this, the horrid, 
cn. death that hath passed upon ail, still upon me?” 

nd, 

(2.) There is this further, that will be suitable by way 
of direction to that former case, to mind those things prin- 
cipally that are most pertinent to it, and to be less con- 
cerned about lesser things. And pray let such take in this 
direction : Have you reason to apprehend this to be your 
case, (and a fearful case it is,) that that death, even the 
worst-of it, that hath passed over all, remains upon you ? 
Why, then, think of those things that are most pertinent 
to that case; and consider less the lesser things. As to 
whatsoever you have to complain of besides, say with 
yourselves, ‘ Aye, but all this is nothing to the death that 
1s upon my soul :” and it looks like distraction, when men’s 
minds are wholly engaged and taken up about lesser 
things ; but, about this greater and more important thing, 
they have no consideration at all. As if one should seem 
concerned that he hath a scratched finger, when he hath 
a mortal wound in his breast that he is unconcerned for ; 
or, that he should have lost a pin, when his house is on 
fire; or, that a man’s head should lie easy upon the block, 
when the fatal stroke is just going to be given. For, do 
but consider what this will come to at length; this death 
will be eternal death. The disinclination and deadness of 
man’s spirit towards God, can have no other issue, finally, 
but “Depart from me,” if it continue. You are departing 
from God; you will be continually departing: why, De- 
part from me for ever. This sort of death upon the souls 
of men, it is not a distinct thing from the state of hell; it 
is the same thing begun; there is no further difference 
than between death inchoate, and death consummate. 
And, indeed, every thing that a man doth, and every thing 
that a man saith, is all idle impertinency, while this great 
is neglected. “Seek. first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” is the advice of our Saviour. You are 
seeking many other things; but have you observed the 
order, to seek that in the first place? Otherwise you have 
mistaken the order. What other things you may lawful- 
ly seek, you are then to seek, when you have begun, duly 
and regularly, with the first. And, therefore, if another 
should tell you of such and such things that are not so 
well in the state of your case externally; such a man 
hath failed, that owes you money, or the like; you may 
answer him; “ Alas! do not teil me of these things, Tam 
dead towards God, what do you tell me of this or that? 
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I am like to be lost for ever, if grace do not give a speedy 
net to the sad state of my case.” And again, 

(3.) Look upon this case of yours as being, though very 
sad, yet not remediless, yet net-uncurable ; look upon it as 
aremediable case. For it is, indeed, all one as to any thing 
of real gain and advantage, not to apprehend your case to 
be sad, and not to consider it as capable of a remedy. 
Upon the former supposition, there will be no care at all 
exercised about it; and upon the latter supposition there 
will be no hope. But there must be a setting of both 
these on foot: you must have a care about the state of 
your souls; and you must have hope about it too; or 
else nothing will be done in you, or by you, that will be 
of any value. You should, therefore, consider and bethink 
yourselves, that there is a way of escaping out of so great 
a death; that many have escaped you know; and they can 
think of it with pleasure, and take delight in their know- 
ing of God, and conversing with him. Divers that have 
(it may be) spoken to you of such things of God, as you 
have not found in yourselves. But that which hath been, 
may be; that which you see by frequent experience 
wrought in others, may be wrought in you. God, that 
hath been so rich in mercy to others, why may he not be 
God rich in mercy to you also? iF 

Thus you should consider the matter as capable of a re- 
medy. ‘There is a word of life sent forth; and there is a 
Divine Spirit breathing in this world, even upon this 
world that is lost in death; and it hath reached many with 
mighty influences. This is that which ought to be a 
mighty spring of hope to such as will not abandon them- 
selves to despair. Do not say concerning yourselves, 
“ There is a death abiding upon my soul, and therefore, it 
must be always so;” for that is to suppose there is no dif- 
ference between earth and hell; between the state of men 
under the Gospel, and the state of devils under an eterna! 
doom, in the full execution of it. 

I pray consider, our business is not to instruct the in- 
habitants of hell, but to speak to the living on this side of 
the grave. We are teaching men, and not devils. And 
none should put themselves into their state and case, as if 
they had nothing at all to do, but merely to wait till the 
fulness of death should come upon them, and swallow 
them up. Our Lord saith, “Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all ye ends of the earth.” And when such a voice 
as this hath come into this miserable earth, no man ought 
but to look upon himself as concerned therein, as well as 
others: and not to say, ‘“‘God doth not mean me; he in- 
tend no such kindness to me:” but rather, on the other 
hand, to say, “If a vital savour hath been diffused with 
that voice, with that invitation of grace, in and by the 
word, and its vital influences have reached many, it may 
also reach me.” ‘There ought to be an expectation raised 
in us, that it may; and many are ruined for not expecting 
it, not waiting at the posts of wisdom’s door. Prov. viii. 
34, 35. ‘Blessed is the man that heareth me, watcheth 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my door. For 
whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall obtain favour of 
the Lord.” This, men ought to set before their eyes, in all 
their attendances upon God, in his ordinances; so that 
they may be able to give this account, if any should ask 
them, What are you going for? ‘Why, I am going to 
find life; wisdom saith, They that find me, find life. Here 
I go to seek life for my soul.” 

The very order of the divine precept in this thing, is, 
‘“Hear and your souls live ;” which shows with what de- 
sign men should hear and wait upon ordinances. “Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters; come ye, 
buy and eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price, hear and your souls shall live; and I 
will make an everlesting covenant with you.” ‘He hath 
made with mean everlasting covenant, (were David’s own 
dying words, ) ordered ia all things and sure; and although 
my house be not so with God, as to domestical concern- 
ments things are not so well, yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant; and this is all my salvation, and all 
my desire.” Now saith the prophet, in that Isaiah lv. 3. 
“Do you but incline your ear, and hear with expectation 
that your souls may live, and they shall live; and this will 
tend to bring you into an everlasting covenant, even the 
sure mercies of David.” And yet, again, 
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(4.) Let me further recommend this to you, to hasten 
your designed escape, without deliberating and pausing 
long upon the matter. We are to look upon this world as 
deluged by death and wrath, which have overspread it, as 
that sulphureous flood did the valleys wherein Sodom and 
Gomorrah stood ; and when Lot was to be saved out of that 
ruin, in mercy to him, for this the angel hastens him, and 
cries out to him, “Escape for thy life.” So should you 
consider the exigency of your case not to be less; nay, it 
1s incomparably greater. It is not a little valley, but it is 
the world, that is deluged with this sulphureous flood. 
Here is a complication of sin and death overflowing the 
world; and which hath made the world a far worse region 
than that plain was. Now it is said to you, God doth by 
the voice of his word, and of his ministers, say to you, 
“You are to make haste and escape for your life.” How 
many did the fiery flood of Sodom overtake quite! There- 
fore, this case doth not admit of any delay; for how soon 
this flood may overtake you, you know not. It may, soas 
to overwhelm you quite; and so as to make a hopeful case 
a desperate one. And, therefore, consider from hence, in 
the next place, 

(5.) Of how great importance it is for you to apply your- 
selves to, and gain an interest in, the favour of God. 
Make from hence an estimate of the divine favour, and of 
the necessity and value of it: for if this be your case— 
Death hath passed over all; if any man thinks of an 
escape, from thence it must come: “What can I do for 
my soul? How can I fetch my soul from that death that 
is within me; that my soul is ingulphed in?” Why, “in 
his favour is life.” There is no hope in life but in his 
favour. Look which way you. will, and there is death 
overwhelming of all; and you are no more capable of 
getting out of this death of yourselves, than of touching the 
heavens with your hand, or seating yourselves among the 
stars in the firmament: therefore, it must be an all-favour- 
able, and all-powerful hand, and that, too, stretched out 
from heaven, that must save in so distressed a case as this. 

Now how should this recommend to us the favour of 
God, as that wherein our life doth stand, when death hath 
thus passed over all. If you should speak to a neighbour, 
to a father, to any one that hath the dearest affection to 
you, ““O! my soul is in a state of death; how shall I get 
it out of it?” They must all answer, as Jacob did to his 
wife, “‘ Am I in the stead of God, to give thee children ? 
Can I inspire life into thy dead soul? No; I cannot do 
it for thee.” This you ought to inculcate to yourselves, 
over and over, that your life stand in the divine favour. 
It is he that breathes into you the breath of spiritual life, 
to make yours become a living soul. They are his kind 
looks that carry life in them. If he will breathe upon your 
soul, it shall live. As that hath been his way, when souls 
have been wallowing in their blood, to look upon them 
with a kind look, and say unto them—“ Live:” his look 
doth carry life in it. He looks life into the soul that is 
dead. As in that 16th Ezekiel, in the beginning, and to- 
wards the latter end of that chapter you will find how the 
matter ends: “I entered into a covenant with thee, and 
thou becamest mine.” He looked upon them in their blood, 
and said unto them—“ Live;” and enclosed them in the 
happy bonds of that covenant, that are vital bonds; their 
souis being bound up in the bundle of life. And, there- 
fore, 

(6.) That I may shut up what I shall say to this sort of 
persons concerning that death which hath passed over all, 
it ought to prepare them for the reception of the Gospel, 
wherein are discoveries of the divine favour, and the way 
wherein it reveals itself for the saving and renewing of 
souls lost in death: what a preparative for the Gospel 
should this be! To have this inwrought into my soul, 
that death hath passed over all, so, amongst the rest, it hath 
passed over me, involved me also. Then how pleasant a 
sound should the Gospel be to lost souls! ‘The Son of 
man came to seek and-save that which was lost.” The 
forlorn and distressed estate of this world, hath been com- 
passionately considered by the great Lord of heaven and 
earth; and God hath given him life, that he might give 
eternal life to as many as he hath given him. And when 
men are once prevailed upon to give themselves to him, 
as the great Prince and Lord of life, who only can deliver 
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them out of death, then, it is without question, that God 
hath given them unto him, and it is with that design, that 
he may give them eternal life. But then, 

2. As to those who, through grace, have in a good mea- 
sure made an escape out of that death that hath passed 
over all, it is obvious to yourselves, to understand wherein 
that death stands, which hath passed over all, and which 
you have made your escape from. You know, that part 
of it concerns the outward man; there is no escaping that 
which is equivalent, and more than equivalent. ‘There is 
an escaping out of it; not that such shall not die, but they 
shall rise again: ‘their corruptible part, (as the apostle 
saith) shall put on incorruption; and their mortal part 
shall put on immortality; and their vile bodies shall be 
changed and transformed into the likeness of Christ’s most 
glorious body.” There must be a conformity between 
the Head and the members, so that by him they escape 
not from it, but out of it; emerge, get out of that 
state, that must sooner or later seize upon these mortal 
bodies. 

But then, for that spiritual death that is, in this present 
state, naturally upon all men’s souls, that you have been 
actually in, that you have escaped, that there must be an 
escape from eternal death. Now let me ask you, Have 
you, through grace, been enabled to escape, in good mea- 
sure, out of the worst of this death, that, in the present state, 
men are liable to; to wit, death towards God? Then, if 
the matter be so, there are several things I would recom- 
mend to you, and so put an end to this discourse. 

(1.) Be much in grateful.acknowledgment of God’s 
wonderful mercy; make that much the great business of 
your lives, for it is a great thing God hath done for you, in 
that he hath delivered you from so great.a death! Think 


what the state and posture of your souls once was God-- 


ward. ‘‘ Why, let me have heard never so much of the 
most glorious, the most excellent of all Beings, in which 
all the excellencies of all beings did meet together, infinite 
love, and light, and life, and purity, and holiness; yet, 
alas! I had no inclination towards him; no desire after 
him; no complacency in him; my soul was as a stone, or 
stick, or a log, without sense, without motion God-ward. 
I have heard (it may be) of his name often; but it never 
carried a pleasant sound to me. It wasno pleasure to me, 
to go and shut up myself ina closet, and pour out my soul 
anto him. As for taking complacency in him as my best 
Good, so as to account him my exceeding great Joy, alas! 
I knew not what this meant. It was a soul that might 
have been a stone, as well as a soul, as to any inclination 
it had God-ward. But, O! blessed be God, that it is other- 
wise! When I hear of that very Sacred Name, it trans- 
ports my soul, to think that All of being, and blessedness, 
and wisdom, and purity, and light, and love, is mine. 
And if all the world should frown on me, and he give me 
but one smile, it is as life to my soul. Now, the very 
seasons of my converse with him, are as my repasts. 
What pleasure do I take when the sabbath is come; when 
the light of that holy day doth dawnupon me! Formerly, 
I knew not what to design for God. Now my end is the 
glory of God: if I can but speak a good word for his 
honour and interest, it falls in with the inclination of my 
spirit. 

Why sure, if this be the case with you, it is the most in- 
excusable thing in all the world, that there should be no 
more of gratitude for so great a change wrought in you. 
Consider that God, in so altering the case, hath done that 
for you which all the world could not have done. Lay 
all the powers of men on earth, and of all the angels in 
heaven together, they could never have made your hearts 
to love God, or desire after him, or delight in him. But 
he hath touched your hearts with a vital touch, and made 
them love him, and live to him. 

When the difference is so vast (as I was saying to you 
lately) between abiding in death, and having passed from 
death to life, (and, whereas, every one must be in one of 
these two states; so that every one must say, either ‘I do 
abide in death,” “I have passed from death to life,”) if we, 
by gracious vouchsafement, are passed from death to life, 
if this be our case, and we are not much in thanksgiving; 
O! how inexcusable is this! And, Christians, I would 
have you to consider this, that this it is which starves re- 
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ligion, and is the reason why, where it is, it languisheth ; 
for want of this exercise of thanksgiving. And know, 
that where such praises are ascending to heaven, benedic- 
tions will be also descending from heaven. Were there 
more of these acknowledgments, how would blessings de- 
scend! ©! we shouldbe more in blessing of God for hea- 
venly things in Christ Jesus; that we should have that 
opportunity, from day to day, of beholding death spread- 
ing abroad its dark shadows over all the intellectual world, 
to wit, over the minds and spirits of men, and, I was my- 
self a sad instance thereof ; but God hath delivered me out 
of this miserable state; O! not to be much in thanks- 
giving, is the most inexcusable temper that can be! But 
again 

"(2.) You ought, hereupon, more to pity the miserable 
world that is yet in death, over which death hath passed, 
and in which it abides. There is altogether a fault among 
us upon this account; we want bowels, we have not com- 
passions, as we ought to have within us, towards perishing 
creatures. ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” It isa great evidence of our having obtaimed 
mercy, our being merciful in this kind. But to be desti- 
tute of compassion for the sad case of dead souls, is a sad 
symptom. To say, I have a husband, a wife, a child, that 
are under the power of death, have nothing of the life of 
God, no favour_of God, no fear of God, in them; nothing 
that looks like the grace of God; why, not to compassion- 
ate them, sure, such a frame as this hath in it no indica- 
tion of divine life springing in us: we see them, and con- 
verse with them, but seldom have a regretting thought 
that toucheth our hearts: this is, sure, altogether a fault, 
and knows no excuse, admits of none. It argues, at least, 
a very great languor of the divine life in us, when we have 
so little a sense of so horrid a death, as lies upon the ge- 
nerality of the world. Those, in whom this divine life 
doth take place, they are regenerated after God’s own 
image; and that must intimate to them to be like-minded 
with him. God hath showed mercy unto us, and there- 
fore, mercy was his nature, it is in the highest perfection 
in him. If I am transformed after his image, I must imi- 
tate him inthis. If I have nothing of the divine offspring 
in me, how am I his child? And, if I have, why should 
it not operate in me “in this kind, in reference to those that 
were in the same case with me, before I obtained mercy. 
And again, 5 

(3.) If you have, through the grace of God, in a good 
degree, escaped out of that fearful state of death, which 
abides generally upon the world, make little reckoning in 
comparison of what you suffer in lower kinds, and in lesser 
respects, whatsoever you have to complain of upon other 
accounts. Let not the sense of lesser evils enter deep into 
your souls. He hath saved you from the greater evils: he 
delivered you out of that so great a death, which over- 
whelmed you and all the world. It is, then, very disinge- 
nuous to complain of lesser and smaller things, when, from 
the greatest evils of all, he hath saved us. As the apostle 
saith, 2 Tim. i. 9. ‘Who hath saved us and called us 
with a holy calling.” Saved already in a degree, and, by 
saving us in that degree, hath made eternal! salvation as 
sure as if we were in heaven already. And therefore, I 
say, reckon little of these lesser evils that may befall you 
in this present state, . And, in the last place, 

(4.) It is very suitable to such, further to consider, that 
the rest of the evils of the world ought not to be consider- 
ed as strange, when it is to be remembered, that a univer- 
sal death hath passed over all men. That such and such 
evils should befall in this world, should not be thought 
strange, since this death hath passed over all. We hear 
of a great mortality (it may be) in such a country, and of 
a great many lives cut off in a battle, in another country. 
There ought to be bowels of compassion upon that ac- 
count; otherwise we have put off humanity. But itisa 
great madness that we should make a greater matter of 
these things, and, at the same time, make nothing of that 
universal death that hath passed over all. Where are 
our minds, that we do not weigh the difference of 
things ? , 

I have one thing more, before I pass to the doctrine of 
a Mediator, and God’s method of saving souls. And I 
desire to speak to it from another text. And that is, to 
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vindicate the justice of God as to this sad and calamitous ; 


tis that is universal upon mankind, by reason of the 
all. . 
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LECTURE XXXV.* 


Psalm li. 4, 5. 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight: that thow mightest be justified when thow 
speaiest, and be clear when thow judgest. Behold, Iwas 
shapen in iniquity ; andin stn did my mother conceive me. 


Havine discoursed to you at large from that Rom. v. 
12. concerning the fall of the first man, and the entrance 
of sin and death into the world, thereupon, I told you in 
the conclusion of the last discourse on that subject, my 
further intention was to say something for the clearing of 
the Divine Justice, in reference hereunto: anditisa debt, 
a right that we owe tothe Supreme Ruler and Lord of all, 
not only to confess his righteousness, but, as occasion 
serves and requires, to vindicate ittoo. Wecannot be just 
ourselves, if we do not, to our utmost, in all things justify 
him. 

My design is not, from this scripture, to speak absolutely 
of the corruption and depravedness of the human nature, 
which I did before, from that mentioned scripture. But 
to speak of it relatively and comparatively, in reference to 
the righteousness of God, or so far as that may appear any 
way concerned in the matter. And indeed, it might be 
thought, there lay before a very unexceptionable state of 
the case between God and man, in that scripture that I 
last, and so long, insisted on; which makes death only to 
have followed sin into the world. And what can be more 
naturai than the connexion of sin and death, or the conse- 
eution of the latter upon the former, that death should only 
be said to have entered into the world, and to have passed 
over all, inasmuch as all have sinned. 

But men’s curiosity doth not rest here, while they will 
not pretend to deny the actual consecution of death upon 
sin; they make a great deal of difficulty to understand 
how sin should follow upon innocency. And here the 
difficulty is not-so great neither, concerning the lapse of 
the first man, and the death following upon that as to him, 
as also the case hath no appearance of difficulty concern- 
ing the angels that fell, when (as the case was with the first 
man) every one offended in his own person, and so was 
in his own person to answer for the offence. Bunt that that 
makes the difficulty is, that men should, be generally in- 
volved in sin and ruin, upon the lapse and fall of one, 
(their common parent,) when they could not help it that 
they were his children, or that they were born of such 
progenitors, that all should be undone by a fault which 
they could not prevent, and unto which they had no ac- 
cession. 

This difficulty hath cast divers men upon distressing 
thoughts. Some have thereupon denied the corruption 
and depravity of human nature; and they might as well 
deny that there are men upon earth. Some would have 
the souls of men (the only capable subjects of sin) to be 
propagated as the bodily part is, which would hazard the 
doctrine of their immortality. Others have had their other 
conjectures, whigh I shall not mention. 

But, upon the whole, we ought not only to censure with 
indulgence, but to commend: and praise, the spirit and 
practice of such, in reference to this matter, as have, with 
sincere and unbiassed minds, set their understandings on 
work, how best to maintain high and honourable thoughts 
of God; that have been studious to find out, or apt to en- 
tertain, any hypothesis that might-be more suitable unto 
that. This (I say) is not only to be censured indulgently, 
but to be commended very highly, provided that men do 
not, herein, run counter to express divine revelation and 
unto unconirollable experience. And that they be not so 
over-officious as to affix characters upon the blessed God, 
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under the name of perfections belonging to his nature, 
which do not truly or really so belong, and which he never 
owned or claimed as such. 

It is very plain, that this holy Psalmist had seen through 
this difficulty; he saw with better eyes than the most, more 
sincere, less malevolent; and had digested the matter in 
his thoughts; otherwise he would never have laid down 
these two things thus together as we find, “ 'That thou 
mayest be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when 
thou judgest. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” He, at least, thought 
these things very agreeable with one another, if rather, he 
did not bring in the latter as a proof and demonstration of 
the former, which the demonstrative particle prefixed (be- 
hold) would lead one to think. 

But let us, first, view the words a little in themselves, 
and we shall discern the schesis and reference to one an- 
other, a little better thereby, afterwards. That which is 
here, in this place, rendered actively, is in the 3d chapter 
to the Romans rendered passively, ‘‘that thou mightest be 
justified in thy sayings, and overcome when thou judgest;” 
there it is, “when thou art judged,” as we read it, the 
Septuagint being followed (as frequently it is) by the apos- 
ue. But I cannot apprehend (as some do note) any need 
of a different reading in the letter of either text, as some 
critics take notice; the Hebrew affix being set as there it 
is, may indifferently be read, either actively or passively. 
And so may the Greek word, as is most evident; and so 
we may render either place either way, and all will come 
to one and the same sense: that God may appear just, 
that his justice may be triumphant and victorious, whether 
it be when he judgeth; or when men judge and censure 
him, and his proceedings. 

And so the current of this discourse of the Psalmist 
will be plain and clear: “I acknowledge mine iniquity, 
and my sin is ever before me; against thee only have I 
sinned : that thou mayest be justified when thou speakest” 
—that is, referring to the 3d verse, “I acknowledge,” (as 
here I do,) then the acknowledgment follows, “ that thou 
mayest be justified.” “I make my acknowledgments so 
and so, that thou mayest be justified when thou speakest, 
or mayest overcome when thou judgest, or when men pre- 
sume or take upon them to censure thy proceedings towards 
me; though thou shouldest proceed with all the severity 
that thou hast threatened by the prophet sent unto me: 
for not only have I done this particular evil against thee, 
and in thy sight, but I have been an impure creature, even 
from my own original: thou bast much against me, not 
only for this single instance, but as I came a sinful pol- 
luted creature into the world: I was shapen in iniquity, 
formed, turned therein; as soon as I grew warm in the 
womb, (as the word signifies,) so soon sin did insinuate 
into my very premordia, into the very principles of my 
being.” 

And to the same purpose is this passage quoted by the 
apostle, in that mentioned Rom. iii. 4. for when he had 
been charging sin, before, upon all the world, on the gen- 
tiles, in the first chapter, and on the Jews, in the second, 
he only puts a question in the beginning of the third chap- 
ter, “‘ What advantage then hath the Jew, if all be found 
equally under sin?” And he only admits them to have 
an advantage in order to their recovery, but none at all as 
to their degeneracy. In reference to their recovery they 
had a great advantage, inasmuch, as to them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God, the discovery of his counsel 
and way for the reconciling and saving lost sinners. But 
he considers nothing, in reference to what he had asserted, 
of their part and share in the common depravation and 
apostacy; they were as bad as the best. 

Then he immediately lays down what is quoted from 
the Psalmist, and makes that his scope and mark in all 
the rest of the chapter, that is, to justify God; that he 
might be justified, and overcome in all his pleadings and 
judgings: or when man should implead or take upon him 
to censure God, that still his justice might be victorious 
and triumphant. This is the mark that he aims at mani- 
festly, in all his following discourse ; showing at large, 
the universal depravation and corruption of human nature 
every where; having proved (as he saith at the 9th verse) 
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concerning both Jews and gentiles (which did then divide 
the world) that they were all under sin. 

Indeed, the immediate subjoining of this unto the men- 
tion of the design in this psalm, seems to carry this aspect 

_with it, that the Psalmist intended to speak or introduce 
the mention of this depravedness and corruption of human 
nature, (even as it was in himself,) as a proof and evidence 
of the divine justice, as that which might tend to clear it 
somuch the more. But at least it must be collected from 
his subjoining the mention of the latter to the former, that 
he looked upon them as very consistent and very recon- 

cileable things, as things that carried no repugnancy in 

them to one another. And even this will serve my pre- 
sent purpose and design. So that all which I shall ob- 
serve from this context, and the connexion of these two, 
herein, shall be this,—- 

That it is very consistent with the justice of God, and 
very reconcileable to it, most reconcileable to it, that men, 
born of human parentage, do universally come into this 
world impure and polluted creatures, even from the womb. 

The Psalmist did not so much as imagine (you may 
see) an inconsistency between the corruption of nature in 
man, and the justice of God, in that he so lays them 
down by one another. Surely (thinks he) these cannot 
quarrel, no man can reasonably think they will; they are 
to be looked upon, and ought to be looked upon, as so- 
ciable truths, that can agree well together, even these two, 
that man from the womb is an impure, sinful creature, 
and God is everlastingly and immutably a holy and right- 
eous God. 

Now in speaking to this, I shall reduce all that I intend 
unto a Four-fold Conclusion. And shall gather up all, 
under these four: As, 

I. There can be no real opposition between truth and 
truth. And so, that whatsoever we are convinced of is 
truth, another truth that we are equally as certain of, can- 
not be opposite thereunto. If there be any such appear- 
ance, it is but a false appearance, it is only a seemingness 
of opposition and contrariety, but really there can be no 
such thing. And, ; 

II. That we may be most certain that many things 
are, when how they are, or come to be as they are, is by 
us unexplicable and unaccountable. And, 

III. That it would be very unreasonable to oppose and 
object dubious and uncertain things, against what is sure 
and plain, and most certain. And, 

IV. That it will be, especially, most unreasonable to 
oppose uncertain to certain things, when there are many 
considerations capable of being alleged that will break the 
force of such objections. But nothing can be alleged to 
shake the certainty and firmness of the foresaid truths. 
Then it will be most of all unreasonable. 

Unto these four conclusions I shall reduce what I intend, 
and what I think reasonable to be said to this matter. 

I. That truth can never be opposite to truth; and that 
therefore, what things we are most certain of as true, they 
can lie in no opposition to one another. But whatsoever 
of such appearance there may be, must be a false appear- 
ance. I instance, here, in these two things, that we are 
concerned to reconcile,—the perfection of the Divine Na- 
ture, (comprehending his justice, and,—this sinful imper- 
fection and pravity of the human nature. These are both 
most certain truths; and, therefore, it is impossible they 
can be really opposite to one another. 

1. The absolute perfection of the Divine Nature, com- 
prehending his justice, which must be one great perfection 
belonging thereunto. It is that, indeed, which, by the 
ducture of the text, we are principally concerned to vindi- 
cate, and so we are, indeed, any divine perfection against 
which the doctrine afterwards asserted may seem to mili- 
tate. Every one will grant, that acknowledgeth a God, 
that justice must be a perfection belonging to his nature. 
And we may, these two ways, be most absolutely ascer- 
tained hereof. 

(1.) That whatsoever doth belong to God, belongs to 
him essentially; his nature can receive no additions nor 
diminutions, and consequently is immutably so; can no 
more cease to be so, than he can lie, or do any ill thing; 
nor this, more than he can cease to be; because all per- 
fection (and that of justice among the rest) belongs unto 
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him essentially. So that he can no more cease to be just, 
than cease to be God. And, : 

(2.) Of this we may be ascertained further, thus, that 
whereas justice is a virtue inclining a person to give to 
every one his due, that which is owing to him, rightly 
belongs to him, God cannot be a debtor to his creature, 
otherwise than by voluntary obligation that he takes upon 
himself. No one can be a debtor to another, but one of 
these two ways; either naturally, or by some other sort of 
contract. He is, indeed, naturally a debtor who is possessed 
of somewhat that doth belong to another, that was origi- 
nally his, and to which he retains aright: a man is in this 
case naturally a debtor to such a one by the immediate law 
of nature, to give him his own, or a full equivalent that he 
shall be satisfied isso. But so it is altogether impossible 
that God can be a debtor to his creature, who (as the 
apostle speaks, upon another account, Acts xvii.) hath given 
to all life, and breath, and all things. They can be pro- 
prietors of nothing, in opposition to him or against him, 
that are not masters of themselves, or of their own being. 
They owe him their all; to them there can be owing no- 
thing; that is, not from him, to whom they themselves 
owe their very all. It is a just challenge, therefore, that is 
given to all the world by'the apostle, Rom. xi. 35. “ Who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto 
him again?” Produce me the man that can say, “ God is 
a debtor, that he hath given him this or that, for which he 
is owing to him, let any man produce his claim, and it 
shall be recompensed to him again.” So that naturally, 
God canpot be a debtor to his creatures. 

And then, if we speak of the second way of his being a 
debtor, God hath never obliged himself to keep sin out of 
the creation, so as that he should break with his creatures, 
and do them wrong, in not doing all that was possible to 
omnipotency to make them impenable. Show the obliga- 
tion, produce the bond, where is it? If this were to be 
alleged, He broke with his reasonable creatures at first, in 
making them free, in infecting liberty into their natures; 
why he never laid himself under any obligation against 
this. And therefore, it is every way most evident, that 
Ged must be immutably and unalterably just in all his 
dispensations; and particularly in this, in not hindering 
that sin should come into the world, and draw death after 
it, and spread itself through the world, (as we find it hath 
done,) still drawing on, and attracting death. And, 

2. On the other hand, it is a most clear and certain 
truth, that as the nature of God is most absolutely and 
unalterably perfect, including all perfection, and that of 
justice unalterably among the rest; so, the nature of man 
is, in this present state, and from the very original of indi- 
vidual persons, sinfully imperfect; and they come into the 
world impure and polluted creatures from the womb. The 
justice of God is not to be solved that way, by denying 
that there is such a corruption and depravity of nature, 
transmitted even with the nature of man itself from age to 
age; as therein is comprehended both a negative part, a 
disinclination to all good; and a positive, an inclination to 
all evil. And that this also may be in our minds as a cer- 
tain truth, I shall insist a little, and but a little, upon it. 
It not being my design (as I saidfto do what hath been 
already done, to insist purposely upon the corruption of 
human nature absolutely, but only relatively and compar- 
atively, according to what reference this matter may bear 
to the righteousness of God’s dealings with men. And to 
evince this, 

(1.) Itis the most plain and express language of the 
Scripture. And what ought to determine in such a case? 
what could determine us but that? There is not ancther 
tolerable sense to be put on these words, ‘I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me-” It is 
most unreasonable and absurd, to pretend this to be only a 
particular acknowledgment of David concerning himself; 
as if he had the most unhappy procreation of all mankind; 
as if there were more corruption, or another way to conve 
corruption to him from his parents, than was with all the 
rest of men. It can carry no meaning, but that he doth 
involve his own in the common case, that it was only with 
him, in this respect, as it is with all others, that they are 
(as the expression is in John ix. 34.) altogether born in 
sin, all unclean. And it was, therefore, impossible that 
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any thing clean should come out of them. ‘“ Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? WNotone?’ And 
you have the same thing more expressly asserted in gene- 
ral terms, in the 58th Psalm; { The wicked are estranged 
from the womb, they go astray as soon as they are born, 
speaking lies.” And sure, every man is wicked till he is 
converted, till he be regenerate and turn to God. There- 
fore, it must be an affirmation concerning all mankind, 
that they are estranged from the very womb, averse and 
disaffected to every thing that is good, and propense to 
that which is evil; as the following words signify: they 
go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies; made 
up of falsehood, even from their original. And, 

(2.) The Scripture doth, in multitude of places, speak of 
the universal actual sinfulness of the world. And whence 
should that come? In that 3d chapter of Romans, how 
often it is inculeated! I have proved (saith the apostle) 
Jews and Gentiles to be all under sin; and they were all 
the world. And all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God; (afterwards in the same chapter, 19.) and 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world be- 
come guilty before God. Now, this being plainly asserted 
in the word of truth, how should this actual sinfulness 
begin with every one, so as to be universal? If it were 
only by imitation and example, it is strange that all should 
imitate the sin, but none follow the better examples, which, 
when renewing grace hath done its work, do come to be 
extant and appear in view, so as that many do carry it 
(through the grace of God) without visible scandalous 
enormities. But that which is so universally common, 
must have some common cause. The reason of the thing 
speaks itself; when there is not an instance to be found 
of any one that hath lived without sin, how should this 
be, but that it hath and must have sprung up with them? 
must have come with their nature, their very nature itself? 
for it is as common as their nature. And we may, 

(3.) Argue from experience, that such a corruption and 
pravity as this, doth spring up with men and all human 
creatures, that come into this world, the ordinary way ; 
that is, we cannot name the time when such are capable of 
acting electively or-rationally, but they are of acting sin- 
fully as soon. Doth not every one’s experience tell him 
so? That there are disinclinations to that which is good, 
and inclinations tothat which is evil, appearing most early; 
peevishness, crossness, pride, strife, falsehood, a disposition 
to lie, to be revengeful and vindictive ; nothing is plainer; 
so that to deny the pravity of nature, even from men’s pri- 
mordia, is all one as to say there are not such natures in 
being. And then, 

(4.) We may argue, too, from the manifest subjection 
and liableness of infants, even in their infancy, unto puni- 
tive strokes; sickness, pain, and death itself. Wherein 
is this, that the infant age is not exempt, if it be innocent, 
if it hath nothing of impurity and pravity adhering to it 2 
If here it be said by way of reply to this, that ‘we find 
the inferior creatures, brute creatures, are liable to the same 
thing ; sickness, and pain, and death, but that doth not 
prove them to be sinful, or that they have any sinfulness 
adhering to them;” why the case is so manifestly different, 
that it is an easy matter for the objector, if he please, (who- 
soever he be,) to answer himself. It is plain, death was 
never a threatening to them; it is plain that the brute crea- 
tures, as they grow up, do not come to sin at last, they 
never sin, nor are ever capable of it. And if, therefore, it 
should be said, that such infirmities, ails, maladies, and 
mortality itself, are afflictions only, and not penalties. I 
would fain knowywhether that do not equally reflect upon 
the divine justice, (of which such do seem to be so tender,) 
and.a great deal more, to afflict a creature which is at the 
same time asserted to be innocent, every way innocent; 
doth not carry a worse face, a worse aspect with it, than 
to assert this creatureto be innocent? And to say, these 
things are not punitive, but afflictive, is but a notional dif- 
ference; and the notion doth neither do them good nor 
harm; neither makes the affliction less ormore. But sure, 
it is more honourable for God to say, that, observing the 
impure and depraved state of human nature, even from its 
very original, he animadverts upon that impurity. As why 
should not the holy God express a displeasancy with every 
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impurity wherever he finds it? And no man accuseth ano- 
ther of any injustice if he do destroy a creature as soon as 
it begins to live, that is known to be noxious, hurtful, and 
mischievous ; as the crushing of serpents in the very egg ; 
when this is so apparent, that there are so noxious quali- 
ties, which there is nothing but want of opportunity and 
time that hinders their exertion in noxious and hurtful acts. 
To express a displeasancy towards the innate disposition, 
can be no way unworthy of God. But that we shall have 
occasion to speak of more hereafter. 

In the mean time, this is the First head proposed—that 
truth cannot be opposite to truth.—And, therefore, We being 
ascertained of this two-fold truth, that God is most perfectly 
and unalterably just, and that man is sinfully imperfect 
and impure, from his original, that is, the original of the 
individuals, these two cannot be opposite to one another ; 
one truth cannot destroy another truth, or impart any re- 
pugnancy thereunto. And therefore, if there be any ap- 
pearance of contrariety between these two, it must be but 
a false appearance. For of these things we are most cer- 
tain ; they are undoubted truths. Therefore, to solve the 
phenomenon, we must look another way, and there will 
be opportunity for that, in speaking to the following con- 
clusions. In the mean time, let these two things be inlaid 
deeply in our souls, that God is absolutely and every way 
perfect, so as that that perfection of his must include the 
most unalterable eternal righteousness and justice; but 
that we for our parts are, from our original, impure and 
polluted creatures; that there may be, accordingly, suita- 
ble dispositions in us to acknowledge and adore his righte- 
eousness, and to own and abhor our own impurities; to 
walk humbly in the sense of them as long as we live, and 
to have so much the more disposition to admire that grace, 
which hath its exercise towards such creatures as we, when 
in point of justice there was enough against us to have pro- 


duced, for ever, all the exercise of such grace. 
\ 
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II. Now I go on to the next conclusion, which is the 
second in order, namely—That we may be most certain 
that many things really are, when the manner how the 
are, or how they came to be, isnot understood by the most, 
or may be of very difficult explication unto any.—And to 
accommodate this to the present purpose I shall proceed 
by steps. 

1. It is very plain that there is a cloud and darkness 
generally setting upon, ora veil is generally drawn over, the 
inceptions of things of whatsoever kind, as to how things 
of any sort do take their first beginnings. It is observable 
that, usually, a veil is drawn over those things. Look into 
all the productions of nature, how things do take their 
first rise, it is generally very inexplicable, and very uncon- 
ceivable, at least as to the generality. For such substantial 
beings as are most sensible to us, as we see with our eyes, 
or touch with our hands; so that there can be no place or 
room for any doubt, but that such things are; yet how 
they came to be, who can give an account? We can none 
of us be in doubt but there are really these heavens over 
our heads, which our eyes see from day to day; and this 
earth underneath us, which we may touch when we please. 
But if God had not given us a general account of the 
Genesis, of the beginning of the heavens and the earth, at 
what a loss would men have been every where! And at 
what a loss generally are they, how man himself began to 
be in this world, where they have not the ducture of reve- 
lation in the case, to assist and help them! 'To think what 
ridiculous accounts, some of the wise and learned philo- 
sophers of this world have given of the very inception of 
mankind, it shows there is a veil, especially over the be- 
ginnings of things, when of the things themselves there is 
the greatest certainty imaginable. As who can make any 
man doubt whether there be such heavens as we behold, 
or such an earth as we walk upon, though we should never 
have known, if God had not told us, how they began. 
And to go alittle further, 
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2, We are most certain of many acts; and abilities and , fill men’s spirits, and fill the world, should arise from any 


dispositions thereunto; which actions, how they are per- 
formed, very few can give an account; and where the 
dispositions thereunto did arise, they canaslittle tell. We 
know that we can see with our eyes, and that we can hear 
with our ears; and that such actions are performed by 
those very organs that are used for these purposes. But 
how few can tell how this act of vision is performed, or 
can give an account of the structure of that organ of the 
eye by which it is performed! and so, how the action of 
hearing is done, and of the aptitude of the organ of the 
ear thereunto! But we certainly know that we see, and 
that we hear; and that we see with our eyes, and not with 
our hands; and hear with our ears, and not with our feet. 

And so, for acts of understanding; we know that we 
do know; we know, and are certain that we do exert acts 
of reason, that we use thoughts; but who can tell how a 
thought arises in a man’s mind, and how men come to 
have the seeing, and hearing, and speaking, and reasoning 
power and faculty transmitted from age to age, and from 
generation to generation? Thatthere should arise still from 
age to age such a sort of creatures as have these faculties 
and powers belonging to them, of that we can give as 
little account, as how grass, and herbs, and flowers do 
spring up of their proper seeds upon this earth, from year 
to year. But of the things themselves, we have the great- 
est certainty that may be. “And to proceed further, 

3. Concerning sinful acts and dispositions, we can be in 
as little doubt that such things there really are, though 
there be here a greater difficulty how they came to be. It 
is true, that this question vexed some of the wisest, and 
most learned, and most considering of mankind, before 
Christianity took place among them, since there was no- 
thing but what was good at first, how should there come 
to be any such thing as evilin the world? And indeed, 
the counsel given was wise and wholesome, rather to con- 
sider how sin may be got out of the world, than how it came 
into it. But there is a necessity upon us, to endeavour, to 
our utmost, the maintaining and keeping up high and ho- 
nourable thoughts of God, as that upon which all religion 
depends, and without which men will have a pretence to 
let it vanish out of the world; yea, and endeavour to make 
it so to do. 

But whatsoever difficulty we may suppose in this case, 
the matter of fact is plain and evident; that is, we do find 
that there is such a generation of creatures, that do spring 
up in the world, from age to age, that are together both 
reasonable and sinful, as they could not be the latter with- 
out being the former. This is plain matter of fact, that a 
sort of creatures, which do exercise reason, do also sin 
from age to age, and universally: and that this, their dis- 
position to sin, and their actual sinning, must have a be- 
ginning; and it cannot have beginning, but from some 
common and universal cause, being itself universal ; so as 
that there are no instances to be found where (if there be 
an opportunity) a disposition to sin doth not betray itself; 
so as that men are not more inclined to act rationally, than 
they are to act irregularly. They act rationally in many 
instances, they act irregularly in greater instances, and 
more important, and that constantly, in all times, and all 
parts of the world. This is plain matter of fact; and 
men do, therefore, fill their own souls, and fill the world, 
with confusion and miseries. , 

This (I say) is all plain matter of fact. We cannot be 
more certain of any thing, than-we are of this; that is, 
that men have somuch reason still remaining, and belong- 
ing to their nature, as by which they are capable of know- 
ing they were not self-made, not self-originate, that they 
came from another, that they owe their all to an infinitely 
perfect Being; that must have all perfection in itself, and 
all being originally in itself, and that their interests are 
some way or other involved within one another. Andthey 
are, thereupon, capable of understanding their own obli- 
gation to love God above all; and to love one another as 
themselves. Very plain it is, if men did but act pursuantly 
to such apprehensions, whereof it is most apparent their 
nature is capable, they would pass their days, here in this 
world, in very great tranquillity and felicity, within them- 
selves, and towards one another; and, that it is impossible 
that those miseries, and those evils and confusions which 


thing else but the inclination that is in them to do other- 
wise; not to love God with a supreme love, and not to 
Jove one another with co-ordinate love. So that this is as 
plain matter of fact, as that there is a world, or that there 
are reasonable creatures in it. This hath always been a 
difficulty, how (as to some particular persons especially) 
sin should have its beginning, when that it hath its con- 
tinual being in the world proves itself to every one’s sad 
experience and observation, that doth but take notice of. 
himself and the world. But yet, f 

4. Though, how sin is transmitted to particular and in- 
dividual persons, from generation to generation, it cannot 
be so easily told, yet it may most certainly be determined 
how it is not, (which most concerns us with reference to 
our present purpose, to vindicate the righteousness of God,) 
that is, that it is man’s creature, and not God’s. It is not 
he that hath infused any thing of evil or malignity into 
the nature of man, which was originally pure and perfect 
as it sprang from him, the Author of all nature. This 
is out of question, that he made man upright, but they 
have sought and found many inventions, Eccl. vii. 29. 
This appears, by what that great man Moses saith to the 
people, over whom God hath made him a leader and a 
head, when he was now shortly to take his leave of them ; 
in that much celebrated song which he begins with this, 
asthe design of publishing the name of the Lord, “ Be- 
cause I will publish the name of the Lord, ascribe ye 
greatness unto our God;” (that, we may take up and ac- 
commodate very fully to our own, that is, to the common 
case :)\* is the rock (this is a part of that name of his 
which he designed to publish in that 32d Deut.) his work 
is perfect, and all his ways are judgment, a God of truth 
and without iniquity, just and right is he.” But “they 
have corrupted themselves ;” (as ithe 4th and 5th verses 
of that chapter and onward :) a self-corrupted generation 
of creatures they are. And concerning this, we may as- 
sure our hearts; and ought todo so. 

When we are in this case to apologize for God, it is in- 
deed an awful thing that is undertaken; but with the pro- 
foundest reverence, and with the greatest veneration, and 
with a deep resentment of the necessity that men should 
be so prone to arraign the Almighty; and he be (as it 
were) put to plead his cause at his own creatures’ bar; as 
the apostle’s reading of the words doth imply; and as the 
former part, even of that clause in the 4th verse of this 
Psalm, is understood to signify too: That thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest; when thou speakest by 
way of apology for thyself. It ought to be done with a 
sincere design, and with a joyful confidence, that he will 
always overcome and triumph when he judgeth himself; 
and when men presume to judge him, and pass their cen- 
sures upon his ways and methods towards the world. 

But it is a thing must be done, because there is a prone- 
ness in men’s minds to admit of, and to have thoughts 
arise and spring up in them, which have a reflecting as- 
pect and look upon the most high and most righteous 
God. Asyousee, the apostle, in the place where he quotes 
this text, (Rom. iil. 4, 5.) objects this; “ Is God unrighte- 
ous, who taketh vengeance?” when he was, in the fore- 
going and following chapters, proving Jew and Gentile to 
be all under sin. “Is God unrighteous, who taketh ven- 
geance? Ispeak as‘a man,” humano more, after the man- 
ner of men, which implies, so men are apt to speak; that 
is, to raise questions and doubts in their minds, “ How 
will this or that stand with the unrighteousness of God ?”’ 
Therefore, the apostle thought himself concerned to vin- 
dicate God’s righteousness; and he doth it largely, even 
there in that mentioned chapter, and afterwards in several 
others of that epistle; and it ought to be done with a plea- 
sant confidence that there will be a universal applause to 
the righteousness of God at last, by all his intelligent crea- 
tures; that all shall agree and conspire together, in say- 
ing, “ Holy and true art thou, O Lord; just and righteous 
art thou, Lord God Almighty, thou King of nations and 
of saints.” 

This I thought fit to say, by way of introduction to what 
I have further to say to this last mentioned head, that while 
we may be in some difficulty, how corrupt nature comes 
to be propagated from man to man, and from age to age, 
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we are yet at a certainty how it is not done; that is, that 
sin is none of God’s creature, and that he never infuses a 

sinning disposition into any creature whatsoever. 'The be- 

lief of this we ought to establish and settle in our own 
hearts, as that by which we*shall but give God his due, 
and consult our own peace, and more flourishing and pros- 
pas state of religion in our own souls; that it may 

ave no damps there, or nothing that may tend to extin- 
guish or deaden it in us. And therefore, this I shall evince 
to you, by some plain considerations; though one would 
think, indeed, the thing needed no eviction. As, 

(1.) That the purity of God’s nature cannot but abhor 
it: it is impossible that a thing so repugnant as sin is to 
the pure and holy nature of God, can spring from that 
pure and holy nature. Nothing but what is good can come 
from the first, the original, the essential, the most perfect 
good. And, 

(2.) That which he hath forbidden, it is impossible that 
he should cause or procure; that would be such a con- 
tradiction as we could never suspect an honest man of, 
that he should forbid and procure the same thing. 

(3.) Much less is it possible that he should cause that 
which he punisheth, and punisheth with so terrible seve- 
rity; the proper wages of sin being no less than eternal 
death. And, 

(4.) It is impossible he should cause that which he hates; 
“Do not the abominable thing which I hate, which my 
soul hateth.” Of that he can never be the author and the 
cause. And, : 

(5.) It can never be, that he should be the cause or 
author of that, which is so highly injurious to him, which 
doth him the greatest injury imaginable. For though, 
from the perfection of his own nature, it is impossible it 
should do him any real harm; yet it doth him the greatest 
wrong. What a disorder hath it introduced into the crea- 
tion of God! how hath it spoiled his workmanship, in a 
great masterpiece of his creation, the mind and soul of 
man made after his image! What deformity hath it intro- 
duced in the room of so much beauty and glory! How 
manifest an attempt is it against his throne, even in the 
very nature of it! What a violation of the sacred constitu- 
tion of his government! It is sin that hath set his own 
creature against him, disaffected it to him: that is, in it- 
self, in its rooted aversion from God, and hatred of God. 
It is the most unconceivable thing in the word, that God 
should make his own nature hate himself, disaffect him- 
self. It is sin that hath actually torn away so great and 

noble a part of his creation from him, and plucked it from 
his obedience and subjection; even all the generations of 
men from age to age, and so great a part of ihe heavenly 
host, and turned them all into rebels against their Maker 
and rightful Lord. It cannot be that he should cause so 
mischievous a thing. 

And it is too faint a vindication of God, in this case, to 
say, that therefore he cannot cause, because it is a defect, 
and so not a causable thing, or capable of any other buta 
deficient cause. This is very true indeed, but very short, 
for that is no more than to say, God caused it not, than 
.to say, another‘caused it not; as a thing that cannot be 
caused, cannot indeed admit of positive causation. That 
is very true, but we do not do God right if we do not as- 
sert also, that he could not bring it about, that it should 
be any agency of his; not in respect of the object, as being 
an uncausable thing, but in respect of his own nature, as 
being repugnant to his holiness, and to his sovereignty, and 
to the sacredness of his government. And as that which 
he could not but abhor from, and hate, and hate with ut- 
most detestation.“ And I add to all this, 

_ (6.) To evince that this transmission of sin cannot be 
by any direct hand that God hath in it, in that he hath pro- 
vided so costly a remedy against it, that he should cause 
that which his own Son came down into our world and 
died to destroy. That so wonderful a thing should be, as 
his descent into this world of ours, “ who was the bright- 

-ness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person, and who upholds all things by the word of his 
power, and by whom he made the worlds ;” that he should 
come down and appear once before the end of time, (or 
upon the declining of time from its fulness,) to put away 
sin by the sacrifice ae poe ; (Heb. ix. 25.) that he who 

fl 
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sent his own Son to put away sin upon so very expensive 
terms, by the sacrifice of himself, to throw it out of the 
world, should have a hand in bringing it into the world, 


}is the most inconceivable thing that can be. 


_ And it is that which all agree in, that however sin came 
into the world, God was not the author of it. Every one 
abhors that thought, men of all sorts, of all persuasions 
and religions: pagans themselves, in all the descriptions 
we find in their writings concerning original evil, all agree 
in this, that God is not the original of it: all agree to dis- 
charge God in the case, though they are put (some of them) 
upon most absurd imaginations and devices to assoile the 
matter in themselves; and to avoid one difficulty, run 
themselves into as great-or greater. Some talking, they 
know not what, of a certain ancient nature, from whence 
evil must come: some positively asserting two principles, 
as Manes and his Manicheans did, an evil principle anda 
good, But this, all have agreed in, by common consent, 
that God could not be the Author of the sinful evils that 
have, in so great measure, confounded the world, and 
spoiled and corrupted the nature of man. “ 

And that being so far clear, we may reckon that 
good step is taken towards the mark that we are aiming 
at, the vindicating of God’s righteousness in reference to 
this thing. There is the greatest certainty imaginable of 
the thing itself, while we are uncertain of the manner how 
sin comes to be transmitted from age to age, or to take its 
beginning in particular persons in a continual succession. 
Though there be (I say) a difficulty as to that, there is no 
difficulty as to the thing; and there is no difficulty as to 
this, how it did not, though it remain still a difficulty, how 
itis, It is not from God, sin is none of this creature. 

Then I should here subjoin, in the third place, that next 
conclusion which I design to speak to, namely, 

III. That it is the most unreasonable thing that can be, 
to object uncertainty against certainty. It being certain, 
that God is immutably holy and righteous, and that his 
nature is absolutely perfect; it being certain that man’s 
nature is now become sinfully imperfect; and it being 
again plain, that we may be certain of very many things, 
when how they come to be is doubtful, and perhaps to 
many, or the most, inexplicable: but as to this particular 
thing, we do not know how the corruption of particular 
persons began, but we know how it began not; that is, that 
it is impossible to be any way imputable to God: we thence 
proceed to show, how unreasonable a thing it is, to object 
to the things about which we are uncertain, against the 
things that are most certain, that carry the greatest and 
plainest evidence with them. And of this we may give 
you instances enough. 

If we should argue against the existence of this world, 
because we have not a particular, distinct account how it 
took its beginning, how absurd were it! If we may be 
capable of being puzzled with such questions as these, the 
great God put to Job. (chap. xxxvill. in several verses of 
it.) If he should bid us gird up our loins like men, and 
say he would demand of us, to answer, ‘‘ Where were you 
when I laid the foundations of the earth! declare, if you 
have understanding, Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if ye know ? or whohath stretched out the line upon them ?” 
If he should expostulate with us, touching our knowledge 
of the way how the sea is shut up as within bars and 
doors; or how ice, and snow, and rain are generated ; and 
would put us upon giving an account of these things; 
would it not be the absurdest thing in all the world to 
deny their being, because we cannot give a distinct account 
of them? If we cannot give a distinct account, (orit may 
be,) a satisfactory one to themselves, how matter was 
moved yet in the unformed chaos, and when the measuring 
line was stretched forth of this world, and the foundations 
laid of this mighty work; if we cannot give an account, 
how light and darkness were severed, which was the part- 
ing place, the utmost boundary of light and darkness; if 
we cannot give an account how the waters of the sea came 
to be collected and gathered into one place, and to be 
confined and shut up there, so as not to return and over- 
flow the earth ; if we cannot give an account how the rain 
was generated by its father: ‘‘ Hath the raina father ?” (as, 
it follows here;) how ice and snow came to be condensed 
into these several substances, wherein we find them; 
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therefore, to say that none of these things are; to oppose 
the uncertainties about the production of these things, to 

. the manifest, undoubted certainty of their existence, is cer- 
tainly such an absurdity as we could never prevail upon 
ourselves to be guilty of. 

But (as hath been told you before) we cannot be more 
certain of any thing that we see with our eyes, or of any 
faculty or power that belongs to ourselves, than we are, 
that there is a continual transmission of sin in this world. 
We cannot be more certain that man is a seeing creature, 
that he is a hearing creature, that he is a reasoning crea- 
ture, than we can, that he is a living creature. And it 
would therefore be the most absurd thing imaginable, to 
oppose and object that which is uncertain, against that 
which is so plainly and fully certain. 

And I might tell you here, of a great many uncertainties, 
which they must suppose and take for granted to be very 
great certainties, who should form a disputation in this 
case, concerning the production of the corrupt and sinful 
nature in man. But that would be too large a theme to 
enter upon now. Yet, all will resolve into this in general, 
that as to what difficulty men do imagine in this case, it 
is only from their opposing philosophical uncertainty to 
theological verity; and till philosophers be agreed in 
other matters, we have very little reason to regard prob- 
lems, doubtful problems, that may refer to this particular 
case; of which I may instance at another time, but shall 
not now. But (I say) letthem come to a certainty in 
other matters first, before they expect to be much regarded 
in reference to determinate, theological truth, which, we 
reckon, stands unshaken as the foundations of heaven and 
earth. When they have brought themselves and the 
world to a certainty about such things as the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, the causes of the very centre of our 
world, the powers of the loadstone; whether it be the sun 
or the earth, and which it is of these, that moves the other 
about; when they have brought such*things as these, and 
a hundred more that might be mentioned, to a certainty, 
then they may, with more pretence, expect to be listened 
to, as to their determinations which may more directly re- 
spect this case. 


LECTURE XXXVIL* 


Unoer the opening of the third conclusion, proposed to 
be spoken to, for the clearing of what I intended in the 
choice of the text we are upon, namely,—that it is most 
unreasonable and absurd, to oppose and object dark, and 
doubtful, and uncertain things, against that which is most 
evident and certain ;—we showed that there are many un- 
certainties, that men of philosophical minds, and geniuses, 
do commendably enough employ their thoughts about, 
while they do not attempt or offer at such a thing, as to 
oppose them to manifest, revealed truths. But if they 
will do so, it is in all reason to be expected, that they 
should come to a more general certainty than they do, or 
are ever like to do, about philosophical matters in general. 
I instanced in several, and told you, I would instance in 
four more which do more directly concern this case, about 
which here lies the objected difficulty. 

_. That the human soul cannot be propagated : to suppose 
it can, would be to expose the doctrine of its immortality 
to manifest hazard. It must be supposed, that being im- 
mediately created by God himself, it comes pure and sin- 
less out of his hands. The body itself, without the soul, 
cannot be the seat and subject of sin, as no irrational thing 
can, which is most evident. Therefore, many think there 
can be nosuch thing as propagation of sin from age toage; 
for how should it be? It cannot be at first found in the 
soul, which comes pure out of the hand of God. It ean- 
not be seated or subjected in the body, which is not a sub- 
ject capable of sin, or any mortality, abstractly considered. 
Here (Isay) men do but oppose uncertainty to a certainty ; 
a great many uncertainties to one plain and absolute cer- 
tainty; that is, that sin doth really descend from age to 
* Preached Nov. 6th, 1694. 
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age; and it is manifest, and in view with every one that - 
observes that men do not sooner begin to act rationally, 
than they do begin to act irregularly. But 1o oppose un- 
certainties to this plain and evident certainty, is a most 
unreasonable thing’; equally unreasonable as that sophis- 
tical reasoning was of the philosopher that would under- 
take to prove, that there could be no such thing asa local 
motion; and another undertook to refute him, by walking 
up and down before his eyes. There are too plain and 
sad proofs, in the walkings of men from age to age, that 
as soon as ever they begin to move or act as men, they do 
act sinfully ; and so that corruption doth descend and is 
transmitted. This is certain and evident. But to make 
this a difficulty, there are a great many uncertainties sup- 
posed and taken for granted, about which it concerns igno- 
rant creatures (as we all are) to pronounce nothing one 
way or other. 7 

It is uncertain when or what time human souls were 
created, or were not created; whether all at once and at 
first, or whether at some distance of time, before they be- 
come to be united to human bodies. Not that the truth 
needs a determination of these matters, that way that 
would seem more favourable to it, as if it be not otherwise 
defended. But, in the mean time, we ought not to make 
difficulties greater than they really are, by supposing and 
taking for granted, that those things are certain, which 
really are not so. a 

It is, again, altogether uncertain by what sort of divine 
agency ahuman soul comes to be united to a human body, 
or whether they come into that union electively, yea or no; 
or whethér by a certain sort of fatal necessity; these are 
uncertainties, and we are not to pronounce concerning 
them as if they were certain. ; 

We do not know; philosophy cannot, with certainty, 
determine the strict, precise, imitative bounds, between 
the sensitive nature and the rational. We can be at no 
certainty, what dispositions there may be in the sensitive 
nature unto sin, though there can be no such thing as for- 
mal sin in it, abstractedly considered; so that whensoever 
a reasonable, intelligent spirit shall come to be united 
therewith, it will thereupon certainly sin: if it act, it will 
not act more rationally, than disorderly and irregularly. 
As if never so skilful a hand do play upon an instrument 
out of tune, if it sound it will sound amiss; if never so - 
skilful a horseman ride a lame horse, if he move he will 
halt. We are altogether uncertain what of sensitive na- 
ture may be propagated with such and such dispositions 
in it, before the supervention of the reasonable soul. 

Weareuncertain what orders there are of created spirits, 
so little do we know, and we ought not to pretend to 
know, of the affairs of the invisible world; so that we ought, 
in justice, to profess ignorance of such things as these, 
whether there be any common spirit of nature endowed 
with a plastic power, that may be immediately concerned 
about the union of human bodies and human souls with 
one another. 

These are things, though contraries, whereunto for the 
most part men take upon them to determine as certainties; 
and so make objections against the most certain and un- -- 
questionable truths. And the most of the difficulties in 
this matter do but arise from opposing doubtful philoso- 
phical problems to unquestionable theological verities. 
And whereas, thereis.a very great uncertainty in most parts 
of philosophy, in natural philosophy more than in any 
other part, therefore, the presumptuous determinations of 
men, about these things, are very unfit to be brought into 
any competition with the most certain divine truths; that 
is, to oppose things that are doubtful, that can never be 
proved one way or other, unto things that are either most — 


evidently proved, or are in themselves so evident, as to 
need no proof, And this is the case as to the most of what 
appears difficult in this affair. But then, we 


TV. The last conclusion that I am to insist upon is this, 
that it is most of all unreasonable and absurd, to oppose 
such uncertainties to certainties, to object what is doubtful 
and dark, against what is plain and evident, when (as hath 
been evinced already) there is nothing can shake the as- 
serted truth; but there are many considerations may be 
brought to break the force of such objections, as are raised 


~ 
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against it; then, it is most specially absurd. And under 
this head it was that I designed to produce and lay before 
you, the many considerations which tend to break the force 
of any thing that can be objected against the consistency 
and agreeableness of the righteous and universai perfection 
of the Divine Nature, with the continual transmission of 
the sinful imperfections of the human nature. 

The difficulty I need not remind you of, only, that it 
may lie the more distinctly in your thoughts, it is reducible 
to two heads; partly somewhat on the part of God, and 
eas somewhat on the part of man. On man’s part first; 

ecause he is first to be considered in every thing that is 
evil, whether it be evil of sin, or evil of misery. And from 
what hath been said it appears difficult to be conceived, 
how man can be capable of propagating a sinful soul to an- 
other, when the soul, as such, is not propagated; and sin 
must reside there, inasmuch (as hath been said) as the body 
cannot be the seat or subject of sin, abstractly considered, 
and without the soul. On God’s part, how it should stand 
with his righteousness and other perfections, continually to 
co-operate with second causes in the transmission of a sin- 
ful nature from age to age among men; so as thereby to 
make this world a seed-plot of wickedness and misery, to 
all its inhabitants, from one generation to another; upon 
which, many have thought themselves necessitated to deny 
any such thing as the propagation of a corrupted nature, 
from generation to generation; and so to ascribe the whole 
business of the continuance of sin from age to age, in the 
world, only to imitation; one generation learning to be 
wicked, from another wicked generation, that did precede. 
But now, I say, as nothing can shake the truths that have 
been asserted concerning God’s righteousness, and man’s 
unrighteousness continually descending, and transmitted 
from age to age; so there are many things to be alleged, 
to break the force of any such objections as these, And, 

I shall offer this to consideration, that in reference to 
God’s concern in this matter, (about whose name and hon- 
our all our souls ought to be most tenderly and deeply 
concerned,) there is nothing to be said or thought but this, 
it were easy for him to have prevented such a descent of 
sinfulness, from age to age, in this world, by which also 
misery is continually entailed upon the inhabitants of it. 
But now (i say) consider these things in reference here- 
unto. 

1. Suppose that men should, hereupon, ascribe the whole 
business of the continued sinfulness of the world, from ave 
to age, to imitation only, this would no more solve the 
difficulty, than what is ordinarily asserted; for, even that 
also, how easy were it for him, the great God, (as we may 
think,) to have prevented this; that is, to have prevented 
the descent of sin, from age to age, by imitation! How 
easily might he have annihilated this world, or annihilated 
his creature man, either by exerting his power to this pur- 
pose, or, indeed, by only withholding it! for then all must 
drop. Or, how easy had it been to him, to have made all 
perfectly good, and that they should have continued such, 
from age to age! and then there would have been no bad 
example for any one’s imitation. And we do not know, 
but that the Divine Agency (such as it may be for ought 
we can tell) may be as little concerned in transmitting 
human nature in its corruption, from age to age, as it would 
be, in sustaining sinful creatures that are corrupted, in co- 
operating in sinful actions. And without the co-operating 
influence of the First Cause, we are sure nothing can be 
done by a sufficient influence; that is, not done by an 
efficacious and necessitating one. And therefore, it is in 
vain to allege that, for the solving and expediting this dif- 
_ ficulty, which doth itself carry as much of difficulty in it. 
And again, : 

2. This is next to be considered, that it is very unrea- 
sonable to have been expected from God, that he should 
annihilate an intelligent creature, upon the account of its 
having offended him, or upon the account of its being likely 
to transmit its likeness to those that shall proceed and 
spring from such a progenitor. It was a most unreason- 
able thing (I say) that God should, hereupon, annihilate or 
reduce to nothing such a piece of the work of his own 
hands; that had neither been suitable to the wisdom of 

od, nor his goodness: not to his wisdom, for there had 
‘been a direct regression, that he should undo and destroy 
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his own work; because such a creature, the subject and 
effect of his productive and creating influence, had trans- 
gressed the law and rule of its own creation; it was unrea- 
sonable that he should, thereupon, reduce it to nothing. 
And it had been (I say) very disagreeable to his wisdom, 
as if he were surprised by the fall and lapse of his creature, 
as if he had not foreseen, as if he had not sagacity enough 
to apprehend, such and such consequences. It hath been 
always (as we find by the course God hath held) reckoned 
by him, most worthy of him, and most God-like, to turn ill 
events to good; but not to go back. And we shall, in 
time, come to show you, how he hath done it in this case, 
to his own most transcendent glory, and to the advantage 
of his creatures, such as do not, by their own faulty oppo- 
sition, stand in the way of his kind and gracious method 
towards them. But, that he should annihilate or bring a 
creature to nothing, that was capable of obeying and serv- 
ing him, because he did disobey him, and because he is 
likely to transmit sinful inclinations to those that come of 
him, or come after him, this is never to be expected from 
the blessed God; it is a thing disagreeable to his wisdom, 
that he should do and undo. When he is said to have re- 
pented that he made man, as when he brought the flood 
upon the world; (Gen. vi.) that, as is plain in itself, and, 
all do agree, is spoken move humano. And though he did 
(that he might give one proof of his just displeasancy at the 
apostacy of the world) bring on that deluge, yet you see he 
would not destroy the kind, but resolved to continue that, 
in subserviency to his further great and glorious designs. 

And indeed, it could much less have consisted with his 
goodness, to destroy the capacity which was in that order 
of creatures, of so high and great things as he designed them 
to, which should spring up of the human race.” That he 
should prevent himself of that wonderful exercise of his 
mercy, grace, and good-will towards men, of which we 
shall have occasion to discourse in its proper place, and as 
the series of things shall lead on. Therefore that I would 
have to be considered, that it was a most unreasonable 
thing to expect that God should, upon the transgression 
of his reasonable creatures, and lest sin should be trans- 
mitted from age to age, annihilate the kind, and reduce all 
to nothing> And, 

3. It. was as little to be expected, that God should at 
first make all immutably good; that he should have made 
all his intelligent creatures immutably good at first, both 
angels in heaven, and men on earth; and so have provided 
and taken a course that sin should always be kept out of 
his creation; and that it should be impossible, where there 
is a nature propagated from age to age, there should be any 
thing of taint capable of falling into that nature: I say, 
that God should have done this, was as little to be expected 
from him. 

We may judge of things safely by the event; for that is 
judging after God; that is judging that to be becoming of 
God, which he hath done; that course to be most suitable 
to him, most God-like, which he hath chosen. And so far 
as we can discern_the reasonableness of the course 
which he hath taken; we are to talre notice of it, and avow 
it upon all occasions. Now, from the course he hath taken, 
it appears most suitable to the excellencies of the Divine 
Being, every way, that he should have made intelligent 
creatures at first mutable; not to make them immutably 
good and happy, which was to be their final state; but 
that there should be a preparatory, subservient state, intro- 
ductive to that final state. This appears, upon all ac- 
counts,to have been most agreeable to the Supreme W isdom 
and Goodness, that his creatures should not arrive to the 
highest perfection that they were capable of all at once, 
and at the very first, but that they should undergo a trial; 
and in that case, (if they must do so,) they must be left to 
their liberty at first; and being left so, there would be still - 
a possibility that sin should be; and being once, that it 
should go on and be transmitted from age to age. And 
therefore, I add, 

4. That God’s omnipotency, or what his absolute power 
can do, is not the only measure (abstractly considered) ac- 
cording to which it can be said God can do this or that. 
It is not fit or proper to say, that he can do whatsoever 
omnipotency, abstractly considered and’ alone, could do; 
because he is not a Being of power alone: power alone 
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gives us but an inadequate conception of God; it doth not 
give us an entire conception of him, as if he were nothing 
else but power; for he is wisdom, and goodness, and holi- 
ness, and righteousness, and truth, as well as power. And 
therefore, that only is, in a true sense, possible to God, 
which is suitable to all his glorious excellencies to do, con- 
junctly considered; and not what is suitable to his power 
alone, and separately considered from the rest. When it 
is said, God cannot lie, and God cannot deny himself, and 
the like, the meaning is not as if there were a want of mere 
power to do any such natural act, considered as a natural 
act; but it is impossible to the divine perfection, (consider 
him as a Being of universal perfection, wherein all perfec- 
tions do meet,) to do things so unlike himself, so unworthy 
of himself. 

Therefore, it was never to have been expected from di- 

vine power, or because he is omnipotent, that, therefore, he 
should do all things which that, abstractedly considered, 
could do; as to have put an end to the generations of men 
lest they should sin on; or to have made all perfectly good 
at first, so as it should be an impossibility that any such 
thing as sin should be in the world, which only the possi- 
bility of its continuing in the world could, in an ordinary 
course, be prevented. This (I say) was never to be ex- 
pected from the infinitely, absolutely, and universally per- 
fect Being, who hath other perfections belonging to his 
nature besides that of power. But those things are only 
possible to him, which (all things considered) are most 
worthy of him, and most suitable to him. And again, 
_ 5. Weare further to consider, that the course of nature 
in the universe, it is most observably fixed and settled; so 
as (unless it be now and then in single instances) not to 
admit of change; that is, not to admit of change in an or- 
dinary course. We may observe, that the course of nature 
is very rarely ever altered. But it were very unreasonable 
to expect, that it should be statedly or often altered. We 
find alterations in single instances; as in reference to that 
great order of day and night, when the sun stood still so 
long one time, and when it went back so many degrees 
at another time.- And so when the sea did not hold its 
own course, or do agreeably to its property, as a fluid thing, 
to overflow all that came within the compass of it, but was 
bound up as to the Israelites that passed through it. And 
the fire, it acted not, according to its natural property, to 
consume and burn what is combustible, in the ease of the 
three children, who were in the fiery furnace unharmed 
and unhurt. 

But we are never to think that the course of nature 
should be ordinarily or often altered. And that it is not, 
even because it is not, we ought in great reverence and 
humility to apprehend there are mighty occult reasons for 
this. And it should lay an awe upon our spirits, to be- 
hold the Author of nature, the God of nature, acting it on, 
in so stated and unaltered a course, from age to age, through 
the succession of many ages. If we understood no reason 
why it should be so, yet our minds should be struck with 
great reverence when we find, that ordinarily it isso. But 
Wwe may apprehend very great reason’for it too, in reference 
to the stated course of natural causes, as to what doth con- 
cern ourselves. What confusion would it make in the 
world, if, ordinarily, the sun should vary its course, that no 
man could tell when it would rise, or when it would set, 
or when to undertake such or such a business? If God’s 
obstructing that course in a single instance or two, should 
have been often repeated, so as to hold men’s minds in a 
continual suspense, the sad and dismal consequences that 
would have ensued to this world (though this be but a very 
minute, inconsiderable part of the universe, the whole crea- 
tion of God) are obvious to every one’s view that considers. 

And as to the transmitting of the species of things, and 
the preserving of the species of all sorts of things, in the 
world, besides the decorum of it, and that admirable proof 
that there is of divine wisdom and providence therein, the 
usefulness thereof to ourselves is most apparent to any 
one’s notice and view, that through so many thousands of 
years there should be a preservation of the kinds of things. 
Go through the several orders of things: the ranks of 
things that come under our own notice, is an admirable 
discovery of God’s wisdom and providence, and too little 
considered and reflected on; that the species of things 
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should be unaltered, that what we find was the property 
of this or that herb, or plant, or tree, continues so. These 
things have still the same properties that they had. Look 
to the animals beneath us; we find the same properties the 
horse to be described by, so many ages ago, are in the 
same creature still. There is an admirable discovery of 
the power and wisdom of Providence in this, which we 
ought to contemplate with great admiration, and great re- 
verence, and have our spirits so much the more disposed to 
acknowledge and adore God the Maker of this world, and 
the great Author of universal nature. It would do more 
to preserve a religious impression upon our spirits God- 
ward, than is commonly apprehended, if we did, now and 
then, allow our thoughts to fix in these contemplations, 
that whereas there is such a collision in this natural world, 
there are such antipathies and contrarieties in the natures 
of things, that yet their natures are continued, preserved 
entire, from being confounded; though there is such a vast 
multiplicity, yet all preserved entire, through so many thou- 
sands of years. But then, consider further, 

6. That it is most evident, that the course of nature is 
as settled and constant, in reference to the production of 
men from age to age, as of any other creature. ‘This is ob- 
vious, to wit, that there do spring up, from age to age, 
creatures of this species, and of the same kind, as there 
do of any other creatures of any other kind or species. 
And that, hereupon, we must apprehend a fixedness in the 
course of nature, not to be altered for a continuance, 
though it may in single instances, here and there, in refer- 
ence to this thing, as well as in reference to any thing else 
that falls under the regulation and measure of the law of 
nature. And, 7 

7. It is a mighty confirmation of the natural descent of 
sin with the nature of man, in the ordinary way, that when 
God designed the incarnation of his own Son, to avoid 
that corruption of nature descending to him, he there steps 
out of the ordinary course; a consideration that hath that 
weight with it, that if any one allow himself to think, it 
must overbear bis mind in that matter, that sure there is 
some secret, profound reason in the counsel of God, 
(whether obvious to our view, or not obvious,) that the de- 
scent of corrupt nature was in the ordinary way unavoid- 
able: that when God had a design to incarnate his own 
Son, when it was intended God should be manifested in 
the flesh, to avoid that contagion and corruption which, in 
the ordinary course, is transmitted, he doth in this single 
instance recede and go off from the ordinary natural course: 
and so the production is by the Holy Ghost, separating 
the very matter of the human body which itself, indeed, 
was not a capable subject of sin, as hath been said, and is 
plain in itself. But because the human nature had been 
corrupted, if it had descended in the ordinary way, (and 
that was inconsistent with the design on which a Redeemer 
was to come down from heaven into the world,) therefore, 
the ordinary course of procreation is declined and avoided: 
a most pregnant demonstration, that, in the ordinary course, 
sin is always naturally transmitted, in that this must be 
done on purpose to avoid that taint and contagion that 
otherwise would have been, But I add, in the next place, 
and shall go no further now, 

8. That men do make the difficulty in this matter greater 
than they need, by nat apprehending and considering aright, 
wherein the productidn of a human creature lies. It is 
plain it doth not lie, though a human creature be a creature 
of a compounded nature, that hath a terrestrial and celes- 
tial part, yet, I say, it doth not lie in the production of 
either of the parts, but only in the uniting of them sub- 
stantially with one another. It neither lies in the produc- 
tion of the soul, nor doth-it lie in the production of the 
matter of the body, for all matter is generally apprehended 
to be ingenerable and incorruptible. But it lies (as I said) 
in the beginning of these into a substantial union with one 
another. And do but consider to this purpose, “ Wherein 
doth death lie? wherein doth the death of a man consist Y’ 
His death, you will easily apprehend, must stand in direct 
opposition to his procreation and production. But death 
doth not lie either in the destruction of the soul, or of the 
body; but as it is a matter of faith, that the one remains, 
so it is a matter of sense, that the other remains after death. 
The soul is gone, but not reduced to nothing; the body 
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remains, and will continue a considerable time the same 
entire frame that it was, even when the soul is gone. 
Death, therefore, doth neither lie in the destruction of the 
soul, nor in the destruction’ of the body; but in their dis- 
union. So the procreation doth not lie, either in the pro- 
duetion of the soul, or in the production of the body; 
(otherwise than being so and so modified;) but in the 
union of those two parts, bringing it about, that they 
should be substantially united with one another. 

And if that be duly considered, there is a great deal of 
room and scope left to apprehend how such a thing may 
be very possible, (as we find it actual,) the continual de- 
scent of sin, and yet the holiness, and purity, and univer- 
sal rectitude of the Divine Nature, not having any con- 
cern unbecoming itself, unsuitable to itself, herein. 

There are many more considerations behind, that will 
not be without weight in this matter: only, now, let us 
consider and bethink ourselves (as our assembly dissolves) 
of this one thing ; how much more considerable a theme 
and subject we have for our thoughts, in that which is 
common to all ages, that can occur to us in what is pecu- 
liar to our own time! We are so amused and taken up 
about the little affairs (in comparison) of our own time, 
that we do not allow ourselves to consider and look, as 
we should do, with just intention of mind, upon those 
things that are great, and of common concern to all time. 
And we wonder there should be any miscarriage in the 
conduct of human affairs, and that the perversity of men, 
here and there, breaks out in this or that instance, forget- 
ting there isa corrupt, human nature still descending from 
age to age, and from generation to generation, which na- 
turally makes this world a region of impurity, and con- 
sequent misery, and gloominess and darkness. And we 
do not enough reflect upon the intestine cause of all our 
evils. Every one would be a great deal more ready to fall 
to self-accusation, than to the accusing of other men. - ‘‘I 
have a corrupt nature in myself, ont of which nature 
spring all the confusions and disorders in the world; all 
the dismal, tragical things that are any where to be found 
and observed in it.” Itis very unreasonable to let our 
minds be confined to the present, when we have such a 
vast prospect before us, looking forward, looking back- 
ward, looking inward, looking on this and that hand; to 
bind our thoughts when we have so vast a compass of 
things to look into, this is neither suitable to the reason of 
aman, nor so suitable as it should be to the more large 
and concerned mind of a Christian, about the great things 
wherein the Christian interest is, itself, concerned. 
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Now we shall go on to add further considerations for 
showing this fourth conclusion. And, thereupon, in the 
next place, 

9. We may further consider, that it is never.thought a 
blemish to the justice of any government whatsoever, that 
children should inherit the poverty and rags of their pa- 
rents that were either poor or profligate, or that had squan- 
dered or forfeited all that they had. This was never 
thought to have been a blemish to the government under 
which such persons may live, that children are born poor, 
when their parents had nothing to leave them; and so 
they have rags and beggary for their patrimony. This 
doth not use to be, or can be, with any equity, imputed to 
the government under which such live, as if that were to 
be blamed. And much less is it imputable in this case; 
because human governors are debtors to the communities 
which they govern, and do owe to them their utmost care 
and providence for them. But God (as hath been former- 
ly showed you) can be no debtor to any of his creatures, 
whether considered singly, or in communities, any other- 
wise than as he hath by any promise made himself debtor. 
But he never promised, never obliged himself by any pro- 
mise, to keep sin out of the world, from hurting creatures 
that can only hurt themselves by it; or from preventing 
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it to descend or presently to throw it out of the world; 
though that he will do fully in his own time, and in his 
own way. And again, 

10. There can be no more obligation on the blessed 
God, to prevent moral defects among his creatures, than 
natural ones. If he be not obliged to prevent natural de- 
fects, he is as little obliged to prevent moral; because moral 
perfection must be founded in natural ; as all morality hath 
its foundation in the nature of the creatures who are the 
capable subjects thereof. But plain it is, he can be under 
no obligation to prevent natural defects, or that his crea- 
tures should be naturally perfect: for in what sense will 
we suppose it requisite that he should make them so? 
Not with an absolute perfection, perfection in omni genere ; 
for that is above the condition of a creature; no creature 
is eapable of being wniversally pag fect That is the pecu- 
liar privilege and prerogative of the Original and Uncre- 
ated Being, to be absolutely and universally perfect. And 
therefore, to suppose him obliged tomake all his creatures 
every way perfect, it were to suppose him obliged to have 
made them all gods; or we must suppose him not obliged 
to make any thing at all; because it is impossible that a 
made thing can be absolutely perfect. Or, should we sup- 
pose him under an obligation to have made things perfect 
in any kind above theirown? That cannot be thought 
neither; for that must suppose, then, that there should 
have been no creatures of any inferior kind, or that all 
must have been of equal perfection, that every fly or worm 
must have been a cherubim or seraphim. Indeed, it isa 
most accurate discourse that I have taken notice of to this 
purpose, in a pagan writer, (as it is more generally recl- 
oned,) Plotinus, who saith, that ‘‘to find fault with the 
Author of nature because of such and such defects, in such 
and such sorts of creatures, or in particular creatures, it 
were to find fault that he hath made the world an harmo- 
nious thing; that there are such orders and gradations in 
it; that he hath made some inanimate things, and endow- 
ed some witha life of sense, and some below them with a 
life of vegetation, and some above them with a life of rea- 
son, and some above them with an angelical nature, and 
the like.” All the comely orders of things should not 
have been, but all must have been of one order and kind. 
“ And, (as he saith,) it were the same thing as to blame a 
limner, that he hath not in every thing drawn light colours 
without any foil; or a comedian, (the author of a come- 
dy,) that he hath not made every person that is to act a 
part, a king, or a hero; that there should be any that doth 
sustain the part of mean and inferior persons.” 

It is plain, and out of doubt, that God is not obliged to 
make his creatures all either absolutely perfect, or to give 
them higher perfections than do belong to theirown kind; 
or (we may add) to give to every one of them those per- 
fections that that kind is capable of. For we find that 
there are some of greater health, some of less; some of 
greater strength, some of less, in that order of creatures 
wherein they are. And we find that there are such things 
as hereditary diseases, that do descend, and generally are 
found every where through the human race. But (I say) 
God can no more be under obligation to prevent moral 
than natural defects, among his creatures. And again, 

11. We are to consider further, that though the descent 
aad transmission of a sinful pravity with the nature of man 
may appear to have a difficulty with it, yet it is not altoge-. 
ther unaccountable, if we do but consider things as they 
are, with that compass of thought which we ought. Nay, 
it is not ordinarily conceivable, how it should be other- 
wise, if we do but admit into our thoughts, what a con- 
currence there is of several things to this purpose. As, 

(1.) The retirement of the Holy, Divine Spirit from 
man, having once sinned. And it is certain, that he did 
retire thereupon, that he hath retired, otherwise than as 
according to the Redeemer’s method he is returned. There 
was an antecedent retirement and withdrawing, and that, 
upon the sin of man, upon sin’s entering into the world: 
for do but observe that Gal. iii. 14, 15. “Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, by being made a 
eurse for us; for cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree; that the blessing of Abraham might come upon the 
Gentiles.” (That, which was the blessing of Abraham 
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upon that account, might now be a more diffused bless- 
ing, and reach the Gentiles too.) For what? That they 
might receive the promise of the Spirit (or the promised 
Spirit) through faith. Now consider what the blessing is, 
and measure the opposite curse by that: the blessing, you 
see, is the gift of the Spirit; what is the curse then, but 
the debasing of the Spirit? And certainly then, that was 
the curse of the law, the curse of the violated law. As 
soon as the law was broken, the Divine, Holy Spirit was 
cursed away fromthe nature of man; or, man was curs- 
ed, so as that thereby this Spirit should be withheld, 
should be kept off, otherwise than as upon the Redeemer’s 
account, and according to his methods, it should be re- 
stored. And then, — 

(2.) Consider, hereupon, the nature and kind of that 
corruption that is conveyed and doth descend, and how 
the Scripture speaks of it, generally under the notion of 
carnality. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, John 
ili. 6. That is, now, where there is no divine birth, where 
nothing is born of the Spirit or where the work of rege- 
neration hath not taken place, the production is nothing 
else but flesh, the mere human nature; to wit, the deno- 
mination is taken from that which governs ; though a man 
be not all flesh, the denomination is taken from that which 
prevails. What is the thing produced when a human 
creature is born? A piece of flesh: as that. which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit, whenever that birth comes to obtain 
and take place with any soul. That which is born of the 
flesh is but flesh; not as if the nature of man were no- 
thing but flesh, but because carnality is the prevailing 
thing in the lapsed state of man, that carries the name, 
and now he is called nothing but flesh. And, 

(3.) This is to be considered, to facilitate our apprehen- 
sion of this matter, that the sensitive nature, (which only 
is capable of being propagated,) though it cannot itself be 
the seat and subject of sin, yet it may be in very great 
disposition thereunto; or things may be there, in that in- 
ferior region, in that disposition, that there cannot but be 
sinfulness as soon as the intelligent mind and spirit super- 
vene. All things will lie in the sensitive nature, as it is 
transmitted and conveyed in that state, that when the rea- 
sonable and intelligent spirit supervenes, though the sen- 
sitive nature (as such) is not capable of sin, yet superven- 
ing and coming into union, there cannot but a sinfulness 
ensue. And, . 

(4.) We have further ta. consider to this purpose, how 
manifest the power of imagination is, every where through 
the world. Andso, how supposable it is, that the power 
of parental imagination may be great. And we find it is 
so, very frequently, to make an impression upon the grosser 
corporeal bulk. ‘There are signatures upon the foetus, as 
many unquestionable histories do inform us, that speak of 
parental imaginations. But much more may it be strong 
on the more fine sort of vehicles, in which we have very 
little reason to doubt, the reasonable soul is lodged, and 
invested with, whenever it comes into union with a ter- 
restrial body. And it cannot be difficult, to apprehend what 
signatures parental imagination may make there, when the 
soul comes to act in a body so and so formed. I do not 
merely, now, speak of this corporeal external bulk, but 
that finer indument, that is, that immediate inwrapping of 
the soul in the body: and which, in all likelihood, it car- 
ries away with it out of the body whensoever it leaves it. 
What signatures may be there easily made by parental 
imagination, it is not hard for us to apprehend, if we let 
our thoughts work upon that subject, especially -consider- 
ing what impressions have been made upon the grosser or 
more corporeal bulk itself. And then consider, 

(5.) The natural activity of the intelligent mind and 
spirit when it comes into union and supervenes, especial- 
ly with respect to its cogitativeness, its thinkingness, its 
power to think; which how soon it doth exert, and put 
forth its power into act, we do not know: but, to be sure, 
as soon as its organs are capable, and as soon as it be- 
comes, in its own nature, a cogitative or a thinking thing, 
nothing is more essential to it than a power of thought; 
so that as soon as it can use thought, it must; especially 
the organs that it depends upon, and is to act by, being so 
and so disposed before, it cannot be but there will be 
thinking amiss, And according to this course, as the 
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power of using thought grows riper, it will be more and 
more irregular. 

And here are the first ebullitions of corrupt nature. 
The Lord knows the thoughts of man, that they are vanity. 
As soon as he thinks, he will think vainly; he will think 
vanity, Psalm xciv. 11.—‘ And God saw that the imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of man’s heart was only evil, and that 
continually,” in that corrupt state of the world, Genesis vi. 
5. And, “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts.” Where 
there is a corrupt heart, the first ebullitions of it are in im- 
pure thoughts, vain thoughts, sinful thoughts ; that is, that 
such things, such kind of phantasies; are impressed, as 
do take their rise only from a sensible world; towards an 
unknown God who is invisible, there are no signatures: 
that can have any power, because they are buried and 
overwhelmed by such a supervening cloud of sensitive 
images or imaginations; thereupon, there must be aver- 
sion from God, disaffection to him, disinclination towards 
him, as an unknown, and an unsuitable, and an undesir- 
able Object. And so, here is the very root of allevil. So 
that he may easily see how it comes to have place, even 
in the corrupt nature of lapsed man. And then, again, 

(6.) Weare further to consider how industrious we must 
needs suppose the prince of the apostacy to be, for the 
continuation of that sin in the world, which he introduced 
into it. And that is a thing less considéred in this matter 
than I think it should be, and doth claim to be. Plain it 
is, thatthe whole order of apostate men became apostate, 
by being accomplices with this great prince of the air. 
And so sinful men are more universally accomplices with 
hell, with the apostate prince of the darkness of this 
world. Nothing is plainer: and do but consider, here- 
upon, what the parentage of a sinner is, as a sinner; “ Ye 
are of your father the devil, and the works of your father 
ye will do,” John viii. 44. They are the words of him 
who is truth itself, and who, therefore, cannot deceive us. 
Now in what respects do we think that the devil is called 
the father of sinners? Not in respect of their mere na- 
ture, not in respect of their naturals, the substance either 
of their souls, or of their bodies, but only in respect of 
their morals, the sinfulness, the corruption, the impurity 
of them. But is he a father in respect of this? Then, 
certainly, it must owe its beginnings, in individuals, to 
him too; as children do owe their beginning, wherein 
they are children, to their parents. 

And let but that context be observed, 1 John v. 18, 19. 
“ He that is born of God, keepeth himself, that the wicked 
one toucheth him not.” Therefore, this isa divine birth; 
there is a self-preserving principle conveyed with that 
divine nature which is new born, that the wicked one shall 
not touch him; that is, mortally to touch him; not touch 
him so as to kill him; but he hath touched mortally all 
the rest. And, therefore, the apostle adds in the very next 
words, “we are of God,” to wit, new-born of God; an 
elliptical expression: the word being born, having been be- 
fore used, it was enough to say, we are of God; born of 
God. But how is the case with the rest of the world? 
They “all lie in wickedness,” we read it; in all likeli- 
hood it should be read, “in that wicked one,” spoken of 
before, in that foregoing word; that is, in the wicked one, 
who can only touch those that are born of God ; but doth 
mortally touch the rest. 

And thereupon, we find that the common course of the 
unregenerate and unconverted world, it is said to be after 
“the power of the prince of the air, that works in the 
children of disobedience,” Ephes. ii. 2. Whereupon, in 
the very next words, they are said to be children of wrath 
too, by nature. Observe how thingslie connected; ‘ and 
are by nature children of wrath.” By nature, how so? 
Inasmuch as there is a corrupt and depraved nature con- 
tinually descending and transmitted; wherein we are not 
to suppose him to be without his advantage, or without his 
agency, who is “the prince of the darkness of this 
world,” and who is also called ‘“‘the God of this world,” 
2 Cor. iv. 4. 

And it is not, therefore, strange, that men should be, as 
to all their concerns, so much subject to the diabolical 
power, because they have been accomplices with him from 
the beginning, even the first apostacy ; when nobody can 
suppose (that considers matters equally) but tha he ous: be 
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continually intent to keep his ground in this world; and 
doth all that in him lies, to transmit impurity from age to 
age. And his advantage, in order hereunto, upon the sen- 
sitive nature, cannot but be gréat. Though he cannot im- 
mediately touch the mind and spirit itself, without its own 
consent, without its own betraying itself; yet, that power 
variously actuates the sensitive nature; and thereby, the 
inferior appetite, and whatsoever is in the lower region of 
the soul; (this is no unapprehensible thing ;) to wit, to 
cherish sin, and to foment and cherish it the same way, by 
_ the mediation of sense by which he first introduced it. 
And, by sense, we are not to understand only the external 
sense, but we are to understand, under that notion, what- 
soever lies within the compass of sensitive nature, imagi- 
nation and appetite, as well as the external sense. And 
what signatures he may make upon it, is more easy for us 
to apprehend as possible, than to conclude as certain ; but 
very likely it is, that his power may go very far; and we 
are not to doubt but his malice will go as far as his power. 
And then, I add upon all this, 

12. That there being such a sinful pravity conveyed and 
descending down with our nature, from age to age, this 
must, in the beginning thereof, be matter of just displea- 
sancy to the blessed God. It cannot be, but there must be 
aversion in his holy and pure nature, toa nature impure 
and unholy. And let us but consider this, that we are 
said to be, (as was taken notice of before,) “by nature, the 
children of wrath,” lying under the divine displeasure, 
under a vindicta, even by nature, Ephes. ii. 2,3. And 
pray, let the reason of the thing be a little discussed and 
looked into. Consider whether that various inclination 
and disposition, before actual sin, be not in itself a hateful 
thing. And that nothing which is asserted, among those 
that have inquired into and do profess the truth in this 
matter, may appear harsh and hard, let us but consider 
how such matters used to be judged of by human mea- 
sures, by men; sure, in things wherein they will not cen- 
sure men, we may think God more uncensurable. If men 
will allow themselves the liberty of free thought, they can- 
not deny it. But whereas, there is such a thing as human 
justice, pray do but consider how it useth to have its exer- 
cise in matter of punishment, and upon what ground. 
And whereas, all men have some natural notions remaining 
with them of right and wrong, and they have aversion or 
propension, according to such- notions, more or less, do but 
consider how these do work among men, considered as 
men. Let me but set your thoughts on work on the latter 
of these first ; that is, take a virtuous person, one that goes 
under that common estimate, by all that know him, as a 
person of strict virtue. Will he not, as such, disaffect an 
ill man, a vicious and wicked man? And you will say, 
he instinctively doth so; that is, the wickedness he sees 
inhim. But then, I would inquire, What is it that such 
a one disaffects, in such another ? Is it, lsay, any abstract 
act he doth? ‘That can never be; for that, abstracted or 

rescinded from an evil inclination, is not the thing that 
iu hates or can hate; that any man can reasonably hate, 
for an act, an external act, that falls under the notice of 
another, take it off from an evil inclination, it is but a ca- 
sual thing; and it is morally neither good nor evil; and 
therefore, can be no object of a rational hatred. There- 
fore, whatsoever there is of just hatred in the vilest and 
most profligate person’s course, what is the object of that 
just hatefulness? ‘Not the external acts, abstractly consi- 
dered, from a vicious inclination; but as they proceed 
thence, or as they are supposed to proceed thence. So that 
it is an ill habit Of mind, of a vicious mind, that is the ob- 
ject of hatred, every where, with virtuous men. 

And then, consider, what it is that human laws do 
punish, in the next place. Who do they punish ? Do they 
punish the external action abstractly from the evil incli- 
nation or intention? Never at all; for if it doth appear 
that there was an action done against the rule of the law, 
that doth not proceed from an ill inclination or intention, 
it is looked upon as a casual thing, and not punishable. 
Therefore, the thing that is punishable, is the 11] intention | 
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and disposition, only discovering itself by such and such 
external acts. This is plain in itself. 

But now, whereas, we have no way to know the incli- 
nations of men’s minds, but by external indicia, the dispo- 
sition and habitude of every one lie immediately open to 
the divine inspection; there is all the difference. If then, 
there be a just and reasonable ground to hate an ill dispo- 
Sition, an ill inclination, because it doth discover itself by 
external acts to us, why is there not the same reason that 
it should be hated, or that it should be matter of displea- 
sure, whenever it appears, unto him by whom things are 
immediately seen in themselves, and as they lie without 
external discovery ? And therefore, a sinful generation is 
called “a generation of vipers.” You have poison, you 
have malignity in yournatures. This he can see, that sees 
all things, and knows all things, before it doth se prodere, 
before it discovers itself in sinful actions, before it appears 
to our view, before it can be discerned by us. And there- 
fore, consider further, 

13. Which will be a further proof of the former, and 
contribute further towards our common end, the clearing 
of difficulties in this matter, that it is plain, that infants, 
as soon as they come to partake of the human nature, they 
do need a Redeemer, as much as others; for I hope there 
is none among us that is such a durus infantum pater, so 
hard and harsh a father of infants, but to admit, that many 
infants may be saved, may become blessed creatures here- 
after. Well, but how shall they come to be so without a 
Redeemer, without a Christ? Is not he said tobe “the 
Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world?” 
W hatsoever sins of the world that are taken away, they are 
taken away by him. But what! are infants no part of the 
world? They are said to compose the kingdom of God in 
this world; that is, concur to the composition. ‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to be brought unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of God.” Those that were brought in arms, that were 
carried, of them it is said, “of such is the kingdom of 
God;” that kingdom whereof our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
immediate King. He takes them into his kingdom. They 
come under the government of the Redeemer; then they 
did need a Redeemer, and to be dealt with in a way of 
grace, and not merely upon a natural point. They are a 
part of that body which he gave himself to purchase and 
sanctify, Ephes. v. 25, 26. And it is plain, 

14, That they do need to be regenerated; they need re- 
generation as well as redemption; and which, indeed, 
hath its foundation in redemption ; ‘“ for that which is born 
of the flesh is but flesh,” and no more; but “that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit,” and that Spirit is the Spirit 
of Christ: and if we have not the Spirit of Christ, we are 
none of his. And therefore, I would subjoin to all these 
considerations, in the last place, , 

15. That whatsoever God thought fit not to do, by way 
of prevention of the coming of sin into the world, and of 
its being transmitted in it, he hath done with more un- 
speakably glorious advantage, by way of remedy. And 


the remedy for setting things right, where things were out. 


of course, in the apostate world, it is two ways. ‘The one 
whereof doth more directly respect us, and the other him- 
self; that is, by redemption, and the penal judgment. 
These two things will set all things right. I cannot now 
enlarge as I would; but very true it is indeed, that it must 
mightily pose, nonplus all our understandings, if there 
were to be continual descent of our sinful generation one 
after another in this world eternally. If things were to 
run on thus to all eternity, it were the most unaccount- 
able thing imaginable. But we find this is not to be; there 
will be a period put to this course within awhile. This 
world, and the wickedness of it, must come to an end; 
and while sin is running on, from age to age, grace hath 
its exercise too, which ruus a parallel, from age to age. 
And therefore, there is a far more glorious display of all 
the divine perfections in the appointed means of remedy, 
than there would have been in the prevention of those 
great disorders that have been in the world, by sin’s once 
entering into it, and continuing a course in it so long. 
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My design (as you have heard) in choosing the text I 
have been upon for some time, was not to speak of the cor- 
ruption of human nature abstractly, and in itself, but to 
consider it here as it stands in connexion with the acknow- 
ledged justice and righteousness of-God; and so to make 
that my business, to vindicate God’s justice in reference to 
this case,—a continual transmission of a corrupt nature, 
in this world, from age to age, that draws death and mise- 
ry after it, and which God permits to run on in such a 
course; though (as hath been told you) if we did consider 
omnipotency abstractly, and absolutely, it might be sup- 
posed easy for him to have hindered it. To this I have 
spoken at large, and will repeat nothing more, than only 
to take notice of so much, as the sum of all, that whatso- 
ever is, with the most plausibleness, wont to be alleged 
against the righteousness of the divine procedure in this 
matter, doth lie, for the most part, in men’s taking such 
and such things for granted, as if they were certainly so; 
which are most uncertain, and whereof (whereas all men 
do all they can) they must be, in a great measure, igno- 
rant ; ifsuch had but the modesty to confess the ignorance 
which they cannot cure or remedy, the justice of God, in 
permitting all men to come into the world with sinful na- 
tures, would appear in glorious light and lustre before their 
eyes, darkened with no cloud ; nor would these dash in the 
dark one against another, but be easily conceived in their 
minds, without the least appearance of repugnancy to one 
another. As we see lie in the Psalmist’s, who, in almost 
the same breath, confesseth the triumphant justice and 
righteousness of God, and the corruption of that nature 
that did descend to him, and doth descend from man to 
man, and from age to age. 

But now, it only remains to make Use of what hath been 
said upon this very important subject. And herein, con- 
sidering one of the things considered and asserted, by it- 
self, to wit, the corruption of the nature, which is con- 
veyed and transmitted down from parents to children. 
The first use that I shall hereupon make willbe this—To 
show how greatly they are concerned, whoare parents, or 
who may be so, to their uttermost to strive against this 
radical evil that is descending and running down, from 
age to age, in this world which we inhabit, and whereof 
we are the sinful inhabitants. This isathing which, in the 
notion, we generally acknowledge, that there is such a 
descent of corruption and sinfulness, from age to age, in 
this world. But even where this truth is admitted, it is a 
truth hid and shut up in unrighteousness, while the hearts 
of very few are in any measure suitably affected and influ- 
enced to take that course, pursuant and agreeable to so plain 
and so confessed a truth as this is. It is that which, where 
it is understood and acknowledged, and were it understood 
and acknowledged all the world over it ought universally 
to have the same effect, ought to startle the world, to awa- 
ken men every where, as if there were a universal plague 
spread over all towns, cities, countries, and kingdoms, at 
once. And if that were the case, that any poor creature 
could not tell whither to go, or where to set his foot, se- 
cure and free from the danger of meeting such a shaft or 
arrow that should immediately pierce his very heart, in 
what acondition were this world, if thus it were with every 
one! But there is a thousand-fold worse mischief to be 
feared ; and they that think of flying from it, carry it about 
them, and can no more fly from it than they can fly from 
themselves, or run away from their own nature. It is not 
consitered, that they carry sin, and death, and hell, about 
them, even from their very original; things complicated 
wifli their natures. Who would pretend to believe so hor- 
rid a truth, a truth of so horrid and tremendous import, 
and not be filled with horror about it? Yet, every one goes 
on unconcerned, as if there were no fear, no danger, no 
harm, about them, or before them. But, I say, 

dirst, All should understand, hence, that are, or may 
be, parents, of how unspeakable concernment it is to them, 
to counterstrive to the uttermost against this great mischief 
which they are, or are like to be, instruments of; trans- 
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milting sin in this world, and conveying it yet further down 
from this to another generation init. And this I take to 
be a head, upon this occasion, fit to be enlarged upon ; 
and therefore, I shall spend this hour upon it. And there- 
in shall show you—Wherein such as are, or may be, pa- 
rerits, should use their endeavour to counterwork this ra- 
dical evil; and then—Upon what considerations they 
should be awakened and engaged effectually hereunto. 

1. Wherein they should endeavour against it, who are, 
or may be, parents. Why, ” 

(1.) By endeavouring, out of hand, to.become seriously 
godly themselves ; so that if ever God call them, or order 
things so in reference to themselves, and that they become 
parents, as a corrupt seed will more or less spring from 
them, they may be the means, also, of raising up a godly 
seed in this world. The thing which God hath designed 
even in the first founding of families upon this earth: that 
whereas, a corrupt nature, if ever they come to be parents, 
will descend from them, without their design, they may be 
also instruments, in the hand of God, of conveying his 
image, his light, his grace, with their own design, in sub- 
ordination (as all instruments must oe to the Supreme 
Agent, that alone can make them capable of being effect- 
ual ones to such a blessed end. 

That, I say, must be their first care in order hereunto ; 
that is, out of hand, to endeavour to become godly them- 
selves : to do what is possible for them to doin order there- 
unto: not content themselves that they have an empty, 
spiritless form of godliness about them, that is never like- 
ly to be active to such a purpose: but that there be the life 
and power of godliness, which will be active to the utter- 
most it is capable of, in pursuance of so high and great a 
design. As, naturally, men are generally the devil’s in- 
struments, to promote his dark and impure kingdom in 
this world ; so, if ever God call me to the state and condi- 
tion of a parent, I will, through his grace, be his instru- 
ment, as much as in me, to promote that holy kingdom, 
which he hath formed, and is intent to promote and pro- 
pagate in this world, as a counter-kingdom, against the 
power of that wicked kingdom. 

In order hereunto, under that manifestation God is 
pleased to make of himself through Christ in the Gospel, 
they ought to surrender and give up themselves to God in 
Christ : herein becoming godly doth first begin when, un- 
der the convictive and operative light of influence and 
grace transmitted in the Gospel, persons do make a sur- 
render of themselves to God through Christ. ‘“ Yield 
yourselves unto God,” as the expression is, Rom. vi. 13. 
Itis but a practical answer to God’s claim and challenge— 
‘© Vield yourselves to God.” He demands his right; he 
insists upon his interest in you, as you are his creatures, 


|and the work of his hands. And what! will you not yield, 


not yield him his own? ‘Will you withhold from him 
what is his? what he hath so indisputably a title to, and 
interest in? Or, can you ever have a design of helping to 
raise up a godly seed in this world, if you will never be 
godly yourself? but remain a continual fighter against 
God, and a striver against him, under that Gospel of peace 
and grace, wherein he is continually bespeaking you to be 
his? And then, 

(2.) Let such as may be parents of children, lay the 
more immediate foundation of such an endeavour, as I 
have been speaking of, in marrying after a godly sort: in 
marrying holily, whensoever any are called thereunto ; 
that is, with a design for God. He that is the Author, is 
to be the End of all things. And whereas that same state 
is his institution and appointment, it is a most insolent ab- 
surdity, for any to take upon them, as if they were to 

lease themselves, or to gratify an inclination, or serve an 
interest of their own, with neglect of God’s great interest. 
They that enter, or think of entering, into that state, are 
required to do it in the Lord, as an only thing, 1 Cor. vii. 
39. And it is a great deal of pity, that discourses about 
such matters, and relating to this affair, are so generally 
confined to a corner only, and that opportunity is not 
given of speaking to assemblies upon so important a mat- 
ter as this is; that any undertaking or design, in this kind, 
is to be done in the Lord, and that as an only thing. 
Marry they may, only in the Lord. But when they neg- 
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lect this, they leave out the only thing that can make a 
blessed marriage; which certainly must argue a very pro- 
fane mind, when men and women dare venture, and rush 
upon a matter of so great~importance as that, and leave 
out the very only thing that concerns them in it. This 
doing of such a thing in the Lord must import, 

[1.] A doing it for him, with a design for him, to wit, 
as one’s principal end. And let it be considered how 
great an aberration here is from the proper scope, general- 
ly, in the world, and even in the Christian world, as to this 
thing: that the first thing commonly thought of, is some 
such mean matter as this, in comparison mean, I say, in 
comparison; “I design to change my condition; well, let 
me think, then, how I can please my fancy; let me con- 
trive how I can best satisfy my sensual inclination; and 
how I can best serve my worldly interest and advantage ; 
where to have a great fortune; and what may set me up 
into, and promote me in, the most advantageous way of 
trade, and the like.” 

What the evangelist says, in another case of our Lord’s 
animadversion upon the scribes and Pharisees, that their 
religion stood in the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin, 
neglecting the weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, faith, and the love of God; to wit, that those other 
things they might and ought to have done, but not to have 
left the other undone: the like may be said in this case. 
There is no blame in looking after one suitable, in respect 
of comeliness, or in respect of fortune, or thé like. This 
may well enough be done; but not to leave the great and 
most weighty matter and importance: that is, Where shall 
Ihave a suitable help to promote religion in the world, 
and to plant religion in a family, if it shall please God to 
make us the founders of a family ? one that may help to 
bear a part with me in maintaining and keeping up the in- 
terest of godliness, in opposition to the common corruption 
of human nature, which is still descending from age to age 
in this world? How little is thought of amongst us, so as 
hereby to design the business of marriage for this in the 
Lord is the principal thing ? When that is not made the 
principal thing, the very act is idolatry. Tobe the end of 
all things is appropriate to- Deity: and he must be your 
Supreme End, even in this thing, or you make yourselves 
so; and if so, you are an idol of jealousy, set up against 
God ; as if this world were made for you, and you were 
made for yourself; andas if you might take upon yourself 
to do what you please here, without reference to the Su- 
preme Ruler and Lord of all. Therefore it is, without 
question, that he and his interest, in this affair, must be de- 
signed in the first place. 

(2.] That in subserviency to it, whosoever designs to 
enter into that state, they must give themselves up by so- 
lemn covenant to God in Christ first. That is to do this 


thing in the Lord, which we are told is the only thing in 


this matter. And that is a most unaccountable piece of 
presumption, that people will take upon them to dispose 
of themselves, give themselves to one another, before they 
have ever given themselves to God through Christ, which 
“sthe first and most fundamental relation. You all ought 
+9 know you are not your own; you have nothing to do 
with yourselves, you have not yourselves to dispose of 
otherwise, but from, and by,and under, God. And there- 
fore, give to him your own persons; give yourself to the 
Lord, in the first place, before you think of giving yourself 
to another. You have not power over yourselves, nor can 
dispose of yourselves. None have so much power over 
themselves, as that they ought to think of giving him or 
herself away without God; but for God: and therefore, 
the gift must be made to himself first; and that union 
with him be made fundamental, to that other subsequent 
and inferior union, much inferior. 

But here it may besaid, What, then, may only godly per- 
sons marry ? or those only that are in covenant with God 
in Christ ? ; 

To that I will only say in short, and the business will 
then be clear enough. It is a question that will answer 
itself. You ought to give up yourselves to God through 
Christ, every one, the first thing you do, out of hand, with- 
out a moment’s delay. For till this be done, you are ina 
state of rebellion against him; he lays his claim to us all 
upon a natural right, and upon the Redeemer’s acquisition 
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too, who died, and revived, and rose again, that he might 
be Lord, Owner, and Ruler, of the living and dead; to 
wit, of all most absolutely. 

Therefore, this is a thing not to be deferred a moment. 
So as if the question be, Hath aman sinned then, if he hath 
married while he was yet ungodly? I say, his sin doth 
not lie in what he hath done, but it lies in what he hath 
not done. It doth not lie in this, that you have married; 
but it lies in this, that you have not taken God for your 
God, and given up yourselves to God through Christ, to 
be his: here lies the sin. Marrying, abstractly and alone, 
iS Not a sin; nay, it is, in many cases, a duty: but then, 
there is a prior duty, a superior duty: therefore, none sin 
by marrying, barely, but his sin lies in not giving up him- 
self to God, which he is under continual, momentary 
obligation to do. So that you are in a rebellion every 
moment you defer it; you keep from God his own 
right, his own treasure, that he hath made, and that he 
should be served by, as his own. And that is the case, 
ae neither deserves nor needs any further answer. 

ut, 

(3.) The design of religion to be, to our uttermost, kept 
up, from age to age, in this world, is to be served, as much 
as 18 possible, by those that have the prospect of being pa- 
rents in their agreed resolution with themselves, whenever 
God shall give them posterity, to temper and qualify their - 
complacency herein, with that grief, sorrow, and concern, 
and fear, which the case itself challengeth, lest there should 
be a transmitting of corruptand sinful nature, without adue 
subsequent endeavour to remedy what they could not pre- 
vent. There ought to be, I say, a joint agreement and re- 
solution between such, if ever God give them posterity, to 
qualify and temper-the complacency commonly taken 
herein, with that just mixture of concern, grief, and fear ; 
that since there is a corrupt nature conveyed, lest it should 
go alone, or remain alone; and a holy divine nature not 
be communicated, too, through any neglect on their part, 
when God doth give them opportunity of treating and deal- 
ing with such, who shall have sprung from them, in order 
to this end. ‘There ought to be a great and deep concern 
of mind and spirit to this purpose; that whereas, com- 
monly, when a child is born, all that is considered in such 
a case, is, that now such a family is likely to be built up; 
and they take great complacency in it, that there is an off- 
spring arisen to them: but this complacency is without 
that mixture and qualification, which the state of the case, 
as itis in itself, doth challenge. For it ought to be con- 
sidered, We have been the instruments of bringing into the 
world a sinful creature, an impure creature, a guilty crea- 
ture; one that isa child of wrath by nature. The com- 
placency that istaken in having posterity, should not drown 
or swallow up such just considerations as these are, which, 
being entertained, may have their due effect, and proper 
influence, to excite to that subsequent duty which will be 
incumbent upon such parents. And, é 

(4.) Such parents ought to endeavour a most entire 
agreement in, and understanding of, a solemn and early 
dedication and devoting of such, their issue, to God. This 
ought to be done understandingly, solemnly, and early. 
And the parents ought to agree to give God his right in 
their child; that as it is by nature a child of wrath, it may 
be, by grace, an heir of mercy; they doing what in them 
is incumbent in order thereunto ; they taking hold of God’s 
covenant, which is not a nullity; and it is profane to think 
itso. And indeed, nothing doth more betray the interest 
of God, and Christ, and godliness, and Christianity, in the 
world, than the slight and trifling management of the im- 
portant affairs of baptism; that it is so little understood ; 
and that men play with it as they do; and as they do also 
with that of marriage; asif it were matter of sport, when it 
is one of the things of the greatest importance in all the 
world. But it ought to be considered, here is a creature 
corrupt and impure, it is true, but in which God hath the 
first and proper right; it belongs to him, and he can make 
this impure creature a holy creature. And I offer it to 
him upon his own claim, and challenge, and the engage- 
ment of his word, in order thereunto, that he may do so. 
Herein parents should agree: “‘ We dedicate to thee what 
thou hast given us, more thine than ours. We have had 
cur contribution to. the impurity of: it :- we can only hope 
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to have it made a pure and holy creature by thy holy, gra- 
cious, and vital influences, in thine own way and time im- 
parted and communicated to it.” And it is upon this 
account that parents are sanctified to one another; though 
but one should be a believer, that what springs from them 
should be holy; that is, by a federal holiness, related to 
God, and capable of being devoted to him, 1 Cor. vii. 11. 
And then, 

(5.) Pursuantly to such a devoting of their little ones to 
God, it ought to be a joint agreement between parents, that 
their first care should be taken about theirminds. ‘“ Now, 
here is a little one to be brought up, to be educated ;” this 
should be said as a fundamental resolution, by agreement, 
and consent of parents. ‘ Our first care should be about 
the mind of this little one, if it live to be a capable subject 
of our education and instruction; that is it we will first be 
chiefly concerned about. For this is an intelligent and 
immortal part; this isthe seat of God’s holy image, if ever 
it shall be produced; and it is itself his natural image: 
for as it is a mind, or hath a mind, so it is a spiritual and 
intelligent being, and is like God naturally, and his very 
offspring, upon this account, who is pleased to style him- 
self, ‘the Father of spirits, and the God of the spirits of 
all flesh ;’ of those spirits that dwell so meanly as in flesh. 
And therefore, that ought to be the agreed and resolved 
first care; that our principal concernment be about the 
minds of our little ones.” The care that is commonly 
most of all taken, is about the outward man, and the ex- 
ternal concernments of our posterity; they love to see them 
fair, comely, beautiful, healthful, strong, vigorous; wish 
to see them have straight limbs, and the like; brt do. not 
care how crooked dispositions they have. This is unac- 
countable, and detestable, that it should be thus with a 
reasonable creature; those that are capable of understand- 
ing the differences of things; and of how much greater 
importance one thing is than another. But this, I say, 
ought to be the first care, and should be the agreement 
between parents, (with dependance upon the grace of God,) 
about the minds of our little ones. And, 

(6.) In order hereunto, there ought to be a very diligent 
observation made of them, to see what their natural tem- 
per is, or is like to prove, which wili discover itself to an 
observing eye, by early indications, one way or other: that 
is, whether my child is likely to prove dull or docile; 
whether it is likely to prove mild and meek, or froward 
and peevish; whether it is likely to prove tractable or in- 
tractable ; whether it is likely to prove mean and low spi- 
rited, or great and high spirited. These different disposi- 
tions will soon and early appear to observing eyes. Such 
notices should be taken by prudent parents, and must be 
by conscientious ones, who have a design for the good of 
their families, that they may know how to acquit them- 
selves in after-times accordingly. Some children will dis- 
cover more of anatural timorousness; others will discover 
more boldness and venturousness, and that very early. 
And careful observation should be made of the temper as 
it doth more early prodere se, discover itself, ofter itself to 
view and observation, that there may be suitable measures 
taken, for prudent applications afterwards, as the case shall 
require. And then, again. 

7.) Resolutions ought to be taken between parents, and 
especially the mothers, (whose part will be more about the 
child in its more tender years,) to watch against any sinful 
inclinations, one way or other, as they shall discover them- 
selves. If there be any appearance of falsehood, of wrath- 
fulness, of envy or revengefulness, of pride or haughti- 
ness, in children, to animadvert upon these betimes. And 
especially if immoderate desires after any thing; only it 
ought to be distinguished, whether it be the desire of that 
which is necessary for it, or a desire only of that which 
curiosity may prompt to desire. That which is necessary 
for it must be had; but not upon its first signification of 
a desire; that it may be made to understand betimes, de- 
pendance and subjection. And that the less it hath of 
understanding of its own, the more it is to be managed by 
the parent’s understanding ; and the having, even of ne- 
cessary things, is not to be the reward of demanding them, 
or asking for them. 

But for unlawful inclinations, they are to be checked, 
_ with all the care and industry imaginable very early ; any 
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such as I have instanced in, or whatsoever besides can be 
instanced in; repress the beginnings of these things, as you 
would the beginnings of a disease that would prove mor- 
tal to your child. And it is this neglect (especially in 
mothers) that ripens such evils as these, thus radicated in 
the very natures of children, till they are incurable; till 
they be past cure. And that makes so many bills, as ina 
desperate case, to be sent in to us. It is a far easier thing 
to send in a bill to a minister, when a child is spoiled and 
ruined in its tender years, than it is constantly to watch 
over them, and repress their ill inclinations betimes, and 
make them understand government, and. subjection, and 
dependance, in their early days. But where the will of 
the child is the law of the family, and must govern all, no 
wonder if plagues and mischiefs, of this kind, are intro- 
duced and brought into families by this means. . 

Divine wisdom hath taught us in stfch cases how to un- 
derstand the matter aright. “ He that spares the rod hates 
his son :” fond parents think it love; but divine wisdom 
calls it hatred. And-therefore, is the advice, in that same 
bock, Proverbs xix. 18. “‘ Let not thy soul spare for his 
crying.” What! because he cries will you throw him into 
hell, will you abandon him to destruction? Not that there 
needs much of frequent severity, where there is a due pru- 
dence used in reference to such cases. I have known 
children brought-up tomen and women’s estate, that never 
had a blow in their lives; nor was it needful. It would 
not be needful, if there were a steady awfulness in the de- 
portment of parents towards them, so that they might, 
upon any thing that were really a miscarriage, understand 
a frown, a rebuke, astrange look. - If there were that pru- 
dence used, that might be used, there would be little need 
of harshness and severity, unless upon very ill temper in- 
deed ; and they must be dealt with accordingly. 

But where all the care is to indulge a humour, and please 
the child ; and where there is a disposition in parents, many 
times, to be proud of the ill dispositions of their children, 
as they appear in them, how many ill tempers are made 
worse! And how many good tempers are spoiled by this 
means! And the guilt and future miseries of the children 
will cry against their parents, not only in this world, but, 
perhaps, in the other too. And the truth is, parents would 
show a great deal more mercy in that which is commonly 
reckoned harshness and severity: nay, I say, they would 
not be reckoned so crue] in breaking their children’s limbs, 
in tearing their flesh, in pulling out their eyes, as they 
commonly are, in indulging their vicious, sinful disposi- 
tions and inclinations in them, without a timely endeavour 
of cure, wherein the seed of those miseries are sown, and 
spring up so in this world, andin the other too. Again, 

(8.) They ought, in pursuance of the mentioned end, to 
instil the principles of religion betimes. 'Teach them be- 
times who made them, that great Supreme Being who is 
the Maker and Author of all things; teach them reverence 
and subjection to him: speak awfully before them, so. as 
never to take that great name in vain ; so as that your fear, 
your own fear, of the great God, whose name you bear 
may be exemplary to them: as Jacob sware by the fear of 
his father, Isaac, when the important solemnity of the oc- 
casion called for an oath. Jacob had observed what 
Isaac’s reverence of God was, and so called him “ my 
father’s fear.” O teach your children to know God as 
their parents’ fear. And so the other great principles of 
religion besides, which they are capable of understanding 
(if there be a due and diligent application) earlier than is 
thought; earlier than is commonly thought, at least; but 
the sooner the better: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Labour to season him betimes: so the wickedness of a 
corrupt nature is to be counterwrought. And then, 

(9.) Pray much for them. You that are, or may be, 
parents, as you are so, or upon that prospect, let this be a 
matter of great concern between Got and you. Pour out 
your souls in your closets, upon this account ; especially 
such of you to whom God hath given children. And be 
sure, 

(10.) To set mp and keep up family worship, family re- 
ligion. Let this be an agreed thing between you; that as 
holy, good Joshua resolved, ‘Iand my house willserve the . 
Lord, whatever others do, we will serve the Lord.” As 
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a corrupt nature comes by birth, and wickedness springs 
up SO, SO it is nourished and cherished, in great part, by 
the ungodliness of parents. In families where there is no 
calling on the name of thé “Lord, O how doth it thrive! 
That wickedness that is natural, how doth it grow and im- 
prove in an irreligious family, a profane family! So doth 
the wickedness of this world grow, the wickedness of 
England, the wickedness of London. And the misery 
thereof is growing pari passu, with an equal pace. And 
if dreadful calamities are coming upon us, coming upon 
the land, coming upon this city, we have reason to appre- 
hend here is the very source of all the mischief, even fa- 
mily profaneness. God is banished out of the families of 
the most: and what will this come to ? 

I desire to bless God for it, that the ministers of this city, 
such as are united, and are wont to meet weekly, about the 
common concernments of their congregations, are awa- 
kened into a sense of this great and growing evil; and 
they have resolved to use their utmost endeavours to awa- 
ken the people of their several charges and congregations, 
about this very thing. And (God willing) you will have 
more of it ere it be long; that I believe there will be such 
a joint, agreed, common cry in London, against the wick- 
ed neglect of the worship of God in families, as hath not 
been for many an age past. I hope there will. And know, 
it is an agreed thing, that there shall, at some one time, 
and, as near as may be, all about the same time. And so 
will, I hope, the faithful servants of Christ (at least) deliver 
their own souls. Yea, I hope God will bless this to be a 
means of great reformation in this city. 

For the evil as is feared (at least it is said to be matter 
of observation with some, for my part, I know it not, but 
it is matter of fear with many) is, that a great many pro- 
fessors of religion make no conscience at all of any such 
thing as family duty ; but prodigally throw away that time 
otherwise, which should be spent in the solemn worship 
of God in their families, with those of whom he hath com- 
mitted the care and charge to them. And if what is de- 
signed happen, and do not produce a thorough and general 
reformation among us, it will produce a vindication of that 
justice, of that severity, which we are to expect. For God 
will not be dallied with always; and, I doubt, not much 
longer. That which hath been a seat of religion eminently 
in the world, in the eye of the past times, that religion, 
should languish and dwindle in it, as it doth by the neglect 
of family government, even by persons professing godli- 
liness, and who would be counted a godly sort of people, is 
a very sad consideration. : 


LECTURE -XL.* 


Secondly, 1 would now add some considerations to en- 
force what I have been pleading with you about. And, 

1. That which is obvious in the text—“ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
Parents, they have transmitted a corrupt nature to their 
children. Into what agonies of spirit should it put us, 
to think with ourselves, “I have eee an instrument in 
producing an heir of wrath, and of a divine curse. O! 
shall I use no endeavour to draw it under a blessing, and 
make it the subject of blessedness, now that we live under 
that Gospel, in which we are called to blessedness?” But- 
that call must be pursued; and God expects it should be 
so, in apt and suitable methods and applications, by such 
as he makes use of as instruments, one way or another. 
whether in private or more public stations, in order there- 
unto. And, 

2. Consider God’s original, supreme, and sovereign in- 
terest in families, as he is the Founder of them, and as 
they are his plantation. ‘‘ He sets the solitary in families,” 
Psalm 1xviii. 6. Consider this, together with the design 
of his forming of them ; to wit, that he might have a godly 
seed still arising, from age to age, as you may see in that 
Malachi ii. 15. It was the very end and design of that 
fundamental relation in families, and unto families, the 

* Preached Dec. Sth, 1694. 
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conjugal relation : ‘‘ Wherefore did he make but one, when 
he had the residue of the Spirit ? Why, that he might seek 
a godly seed.” As if it had been said, These plantations 
are mine. This the constitution of families (in which the 
conjugal relation is the fundamental relation) speaks, upon 
the first design of settling such a constitution as this. 
There lay open (as we must but be sure) to the foresight 
of the divine eye, what a general apostacy and defection 
there would be; and that a corrupt nature would be trans- 
mitted, from age to age, from generation to generation. 
But God did determine with himself not, therefore, to 
abandon all to one common ruin; as if he should have said, 
“J will have an interest in this world, notwithstanding.” 
And therefore, as this was the original design of the con- 
stitution of families, that he might have a godly seed, 
though the apostacy had intervened, he will not quit his 
design; for his interest is still the same in its own nature. 
And therefore, this we must understand him continually 
to insist upon, as a sacred right to himself; that he will 
have this design pursued by all that will be subject to him, 
that will return into their state of subjection, and be will- 
ing to serve him in the several stations that he hath set 
them. He will have all endeavours used for transmitting 
of religion, as well as corrupt and sinful nature is trans- 
mitted, from age to age; though the one is done by a natu- 
ral, the other is done by instituted means, followed with a 
blessing, and by influence from above: he will have this 
latter design carried on by the mutual and joint endeavours 
of parents, under the influence of his grace; as well as the 
former course is carried on unavoidably. But when no 
care or concern is had about this, the foundations of fami- 
lies are laid in a curse. And then, 

3. Consider, that it cannot but concern parents, such as 
are such, or may be so, to express a natural affection, and 
to endeavour to have that improved, by having it spiritual- 
ized, and improved to a spiritual purpose, as well as they 
are the means by which a natural corruption is conveyed, 
and transmitted to their posterity. ‘‘ They have natural 
corruption from me; (they ought to think ;) and shall there 
be nothing of natural affection? And shalJl I not labour to 
have that natural affection sublimated, and spiritualized, 
and improved, so as to aim at their spiritual and super- 
natural good? Shall they have nothing from me, but sin 
and death? or nothing besides the human nature which 
they have from me; nothing but what shall corrupt and 
spoil, make it the subject and seed-plot of sin against God, 
and misery to themselves ?” If there be any thing of natu- 
ral affection working downward with the descent of natu- 
ral corruption, that natural affection should aim at the true 
good of them whom nature hath so much endeared; and 
should, upon that account, take in the augilia, draw in the 
aids and helps from heaven, by which that natural affec- 
tion will become spiritualized; and so the more sincerely 
and entirely aim at, and the more fervently pursue, a de- 
sign for the spiritual and eternal good of those who de- 
scended and sprung fromus. And, 

4. It is to be considered, what an honour this doth de- 
rive upon the persons themselves, that shall be instrumen- 
tal in this design. A glorious thing it is, to be a servant 
to God in so great a work as this; to recover out of the 
state of apostacy those that come into that state by our 
means; to be an instrument, in the hand of God, to pro- 
mote his kingdom in this world, in opposition to the dark 
kingdom of the infernal powers. How glorious a thing is 
it, to carry on a designed opposition against the work of 
the devil in this world! that when we know the aim and 
purpose of the great God is to have, in all successions of 
time, a people for his name, I should be instrumental in 
promoting it! It is an honourable thing, a thing that 
draws a glory upon the persons, and upon the families, 
where religion doth thus come to take place, to take root, 
and is planted, and doth flourish. And again, 

5. It speaks an agreement and sameness, in a great mea- 
sure, of mind and design, with the Redeemer. For he is 
to have his seed in this world, from which his word and 
Spirit are never to depart; Isaiah lix. latter end. And 
the matter is settled, by everlasting covenant, as you find 
it there: ‘‘ This is my covenant, (saith the Lord,) My 
Spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have put 
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in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed’s seed, from henceforth and for ever.” And so we 
know it hath been an agreed thing, as the matter is stated, 
(Isaiah liii. 11.) between the Father and him, that he shall 
see his seed, and the travail of his soul, and be satisfied 
therein: and that, as a recompense for his having under- 
taken the work of redemption, and accomplishing it, upon 
terms so painful, so expensive, so dolorous, so ignominious 
to himself. As if the Father had said to him, ‘’Thou shalt 
have all this, this reward; thou shalt see thy seed, and the 
travail of thy soul, and be satisfied therein.” Upon this, 
our Lord Jesus Christ cannot but be most intent, to see a 
continual seed spring up to him, out of a seed of evil-doers, 
out of an apostate race of men. Now, if we be intent upon 
this thing, it bespeaks a sameness of mind and design, be- 
tween the Redeemer and us: which, how pleasant, how 
delightful, how comfortable, should it be to our reflecting 
thoughts! And again, 

6. It is further to be considered, that if there be no such 
design to promote godliness in families, that that may be 
transmitted from age to age, (though in a distinct and di- 
verse way,) as the corrupt and sinful nature is transmitted, 
then, we cannot but be doing our part to the promoting of 
ungodliness in-the world ourselves. We shall do that, and 
nothing besides, nothing in opposition thereunto, For do 
but consider, as the case stands between God and man, 
there can be no medium between being for godliness and 
being for ungodliness; we cannot be in an indifferency. 
If we are not, according to the uttermost of our power 
and capacity, for transmitting and continuing of godliness 
in the world, we must be for the continuing of ungodli- 
ness. A horrid and fearful thought, if any would but al- 
low it to take place! They can only be in an indifferency, 
in reference to any case whatsoever, that have no real 
concern therein, one way or other. But here every one is 
concerned; and he must take a part: he must be for the 
promoting of godliness, or promoting its contrary. And 
therefore, ? 

7. According to this state of things in the world, they 
that do aim to contribute nothing to the transmitting of 
religion and godliness in the world, in opposition to the 
corruption of nature, which is so generally spreading 
through it, they are continually providing that there may 
be a war and rebellion continued and kept on foot, against 
heaven, from age to age, and from generation to genera- 
tion. “ He that is not with me is against me,” saith the 
Lord. If you will not take God’s side in this matter, you 
are fighting against him, and labour to do all that you can, 
that the rebellion against him may not cease; but that 
there may he still a succession of new rebels, new enemies, 
from one age toanother. And, 

8. You will herein, too, be constant accomplices and 
confederates with the prince of the apostacy; he that first 
fell from God, and that made it his design to involve all 
the world in the transgression, and in the consequent ruin; 
you will be continual accomplices with him. And this is, 
indeed, the state of every one’s case, in these matters, 
Whoever will but consider with himself, if he be come to 
the use of his understanding, and hath some prospect 
(though uncertain) of a life’s time to be run out in this 
world, he will find the world divided between two great 
lords, two great masters, two great fathers: that is, the 
true and rightful Lord of all, he that made all, and to 
whom all belong; and that usurping prince of darkness, 
who is called, “the god of this world,” and whose child- 
ren and seed wicked men (as such) are said to be. Why, 
every man, upon ped riers of entering upon the scene, 
the stage of this world, is to think with himself, “ I must, 
in this case, either be with God or against God. If I be 
not with God, if I be against him, I am with that horrid 
usurped power, that is set up in opposition to him, with 
this world: and I fall in with that common destroyer, 
against the common Maker and Preserver of all things.” 
This will be the state of your case, if you be not intent 
upon a design of counterworking this common corruption, 
which is descending in this- world; you will be looked 
upon under no other notion but as an accomplice of hell 
against heaven. And, 

9. You will herein falsify with God, after you have 
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solemnly vowed and covenanted by your Christian parents, 
You have ordinarily been devoted and dedicated to God 
in baptism. To deal falsely and treacherously with a man, 
against the tenor of a covenant, is a horrid thing; but to 
break faith with God is much more horrid! 

But you will say, You made no such vow; and what 
your parents did for you, how should that bind you? 


(1) It is very great ignorance to think that parents can- 
not bind their children to any thing. Those that have the 
nearest natural interest in you, and whose understandings 
and wills are to be employed for you, when you have no 
understanding and will to use of your own, do you think 
they from whom you sprang have not a natural interest in 
you? How unreasonable and absurd a thought is that! 
In reference to all other concerns besides, have parents no 
disposal of their children? And may they dispose of them, 
or do for or with them otherwise, and may they not dis- 
pose of them for their spiritual good? And again, 

(2.) It is every where counted avery horrid and bar- 
barous thing, to endeavour to rescind the lawful act of a 
parent, if it were in my power, if I could do it. If I could 
alienate, or alter, what he hath so and so disposed; and if 
he have righteously disposed of it for me, to come after 
and labour to rescmd and undo all that he hath done— 
this is barbarous: and infamous, in common estimate, 
among men, And, 

(3.) It must needs be much more so as to God, or if he 
be concerned in the matter. As now for instance, Suppose 
a pious person, with an honest mind and design, hath de- 
dicated such a part or portion of his estate to a pious use ; 
suppose it be not mere charity, but a pious charity, that is, 
not designed for a superstitious use, but for a use truly 
pious, and to serve the interest of God and religion in the 
world; and a son comes after, and he labours to undo all 
this; you that would think it horrid, to alienate a piece of 
earth, dedicated to God by your parents, ought you not to 
think it horrid, to alienate a soul from God, which hath, 
as much as in them was, been dedicated to God by them 
too; I would not alienate a piece of earth, dedicated to 
God; but I would alienate myself, my soul, my body, de- 
dicated tohim. This no man should (if he had power) 
alienate. What was dedicated and sacred to a use truly 
pious, may not be alienated ; and if not a portion of his 
estate, much less himself so dedicated, and given to God. 
But yet, further, 

(4.) It is to be said, that as. this was not to be done, if it 
were in his power, so he cannot have such a thing in his 
power, to wit, in his rightful power; for every one was a 
debtor of his whole life and being, his soul and body, and 
his all to God, antecedently to any such dedication. And 
therefore, when such a tender is made to God, it was but 
to tender and devote to him what was his own by a more 
early title. ‘‘ All souls are mine;” so he lays his claim 
universally to all the souls of men; and therein to the 
whole of them; for what are they besides a soul? what 
that is valuable or considerable besides? ‘‘ All souls are 
mine, as well as the soul of the father, as the soul of the 
son,” Ezekiel xviii. 4. He hath a nearer interest in them 
than a parent could have, before any such dedication ; for 
a parent was not the parent of their spirit. They are the 
fathers of our flesh ; but.he himself is the Father of spi- 
rits; the principal and most considerable thing that we 
have about us, or that belongs to our being. And there- 
fore, when such a dedication was made, there was only a 
tender made to God, of what was his before; of what he 
claims an interest in originally. He is the Father of them, 
and they are his offspring. And again, further, 

+ (5.) This, in answer to that, is to be considered, that 
though inclination to good do not descend, yet obligation 
to it doth descend, from fathers to children, and from the 
predecessors in a family unto their successors. Not only 
obligations of justice and common right, but obligations 
of kindness and friendship. As, how ordinary is it for 
friendships and amities to descend from father to son, in 
families. And it is looked upon as a rude kind of thing, 
to be uncivil to my father’s friend. And on which-side, 
between families, among whom hath been a friendship, it 
first begins to fail, it always lies as an imputation upon 
that side. Great amity there was between such and such 
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families; but now it is at an end, since such and such 
successors are sprung up there. On whose side the failure 
is, there commonly lies a very ill character. And it is a 
thing contrary to the dictates of common wisdom,—yea, 
and of the divine wisdom: “‘ Thine own friend, and thy 
father’s friend, forsake not,” Prov. xxvii. 10. But how 
much less then, thy God, and thy father’s God! If it be 
an indecency, and uncomeliness, and a very unfit thing, 
that is, contrary to the precept of studying whatsoever is 
lovely, and thinking of those things, to forsake my friend, 
and my father’s friend, how much more horrid must it be 
to forsake- my God, and my father’s God! “ My father’s 
God shall not be my God!” 

And therefore it is not solight a matter, as is commonly 
thought, to have the weight of that early dedication, lying 
upon one’s score as a violated thing; as having dealt 
falsely in that covenant of God. Indeed, it is not only an 
evidence, but a cause of the languishment of religion in 
our days, that this is’a thing so little thought of among 
Christians; “I was devoted to Ged early, given up to him 
with great solemnity ; having these venerable names,—the 
name of the Father, the name of the Son, and the name of 
the Holy Ghost, named upon me, at my setting forth into 
the world.” It speaks an apprehension of that thing itself, 
as if it were trivially done at first, if we make a trifle of it 
all our days afterwards: as if such a solemn transaction 
between the great Lord of heaven and earth, and his own 
dust, his own creatures, the works of his hands, were to 
be so lightly made of. Therefore, take we the weight of 
this upon our spirits. If we do not do, in our several 
stations and capacities, our uttermost to counterwork this 
descending evil in the world, we do falsify the sacred co- 
venant of God, in which we were early.and preventingly 
ee to him, by the vow of parents concerning us. And 
then 

10. It is the way, certainly, for us to lose all the com- 
fort of domestical relations, when we are not driving on this 
design ir our several stations; we lose by it all the com- 
forts of family relations. For what comfort can I take in 
having such and such relations, in a family, when in: the 
mean time, there is a contrariety, and a war, maintained 
and kept up between God and me? So that [can never 
eat or drink in peace, or converse in peace, or rise up or 
lay down in peace; but still I have wrath from heaven 
upon me? This will infuse gall and gravel into all my 
enjoyments whatsoever. I am not serving God’s design, 
for the promoting of godliness, in opposition to this grow- 
ing and descending wickedness in the world; I do no- 
thing towards it. This very reflection is enough to im- 
bitter all my comforts. And what are such and such re- 
lations to me, but confederates against God? They agree 
to sin together, and to carry on an interest against God 
together. For there can be no neutrality in such cases, as 
was said before. And then, 

11. This is but an ill provision for a day of accounting, 
which will come, whether we sleep, or whether we wake; 
whether we forget all such considerations, or whether we 
consider them. “Judgment lingereth not; and destruc- 
tion slumbereth not.” If I eat on, and drink on, and sleep 
on, judgment comes on with never a whit the slower foot. 
O! the seriousness of that interwoven counsel, in the dis- 
course of the apostle, even with reference to this business 
of the matrimonial state, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. ‘‘ But this I 
say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth, that both 
they that have wives be as if they had none ; and they that 
weep, as if they wept not: and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as if they possessed 
not; and those that use this world, as not abusing it: for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.” ; 

The time is short. That may have reference to families, 
and the world: families that were spoken of before and 
after; and the world, in the whole, which is spoken of 
there in express terms. The fundamental relation in fami- 
lies, it is measured by a short time; by a very short time. 
Where there hath been such a union lately contracted, it 
will shortly be broken; time measures it: and that time 
will have run to its period very speedily. The time is 

short: it remains therefore, that they that have wives be as 
if they had none; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 
* Preached December 15th, 1694, 
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joiced not. They rejoice in having newly contracted such 
a relation : it is reasonable to understand it so, considering 
it the subject of the apostle’s foregoing discourse: that joy 
will be as if it had not been, in respect of the grounds ; and 
it ought to be so, in the mean time, in respect of the degree. 
That rejoicing, in having entered into such a relation, will 
soon be turned into weeping, as having lost it, orit having 
lost you, which comes all to one. And it is but a short 
time that measures all this. 

And do you think it strange, that that time would he 
counted short, which measures the time of a family, as it 
is made up of such and such persons now coexistent; or 
that measures the relation of twosuch conjugal relatives ? 
Do you think it strange, that that should be spoken of, 
and counted a-short time, when it is but a short time that 
measures the whole, and measures the duration of the 
whole—the fashion of the world passing away? As per- 
sons vanish, and families vanish, so is the world vanish- 
ing, all will be gone ere long. As the apostle John speaks 
in the like place, 1 John ii. 1. ‘“‘ The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 

Now while it is time, and but a short time, that mea- 
sures all our affairs, and all our enjoyments, and all our 
designs, under the sun; time that will be soon done, and 
which will end in a general dissolution of all this world; 
a day, a time, “when the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements melt with fervent heat ; and 
the earth, and all things therein, be burnt up and destroyed.” 
I say, sure if this is certain to be the last catastrophe and 
end of all things, of what concernment is it to us, to con- 
sider how we may make a comfortable account when time 
expires, and’when it is to be received, and with it, what I 
have been, and what I have done, in such or such a state 
and relation, in which I was placed in this world! There 
ought to be an account made daily: How can I lay down 
in peace at night, and not be capable of giving some good 
account that I have been doing somewhat for God, and for 
the interest of God, and religion, and godliness, in my 
station that day? But how shall I lie down in the grave, 
when a life-time is wasted, and spent, and thrown away, 
and nothing done for God? I have rather served the inte- 
rest of ungodliness, than religion, all my time in this world; 
and how shall-I think of appearing before the tribunal of 
the Supreme Judge, when the end of all things cometh; 
and when I am beset with all the terrors of that day,—the 
heavens rolling up, and all the powers of them shaken ; 
the earth all on fire, the elements all flaming round about 
me? AndJI havea life’s time to review and look baek 
upon, spent away in sin and vanity, with no design for 
God, and for the Redeemer; though I know that he had 
his design set on foot here in this world, with which I co- 
operated not, to which I was not subservient—nay, to 
which I have lived opposite in a stated course. 

Let all these things be weighed and put together; and 
sure we have a great deal to enforce this first instruction ; 
that sinee corrupt nature is to lie certainly and constantly 
descending in this world, we would, as we ought, in. our 
several stations and capacities, do our uttermost to coun- 
terwork that descending evil. 





LECTURE XLI* 


Bor now I shall carry the matter a little further; and 
as I have been ‘hitherto showing what those that are, ur 
shortly may be, parents, ought to. do themselves, in refer- 
ence to their next descendants, that is, those that shall 
more immediately spring from themselves; so, I will show 
you too, what may and should be done, in order to a fur- 
ther descent, by those that may have the authority to dis- 
pose of their children in the conjugal state, with the ex- 
pectation of a continual descent of human nature by them 
further and further,—that so, that corruption and pravity 
which cannot be prevented, to descend with it, may be, us 
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fe 
much as is possible, corrected, and redressed in such an 
after-descent. 

This that I am now to speak to, will especially concern 
such as have children to dispose of in the conjugal relation, 
who are judged meet for that state. And, indeed, it will 
equally concern such as are loco-parents, that have the 
parental trust devolved upon them, by the prudence of 
others, and their own undertaking. 

And as to such, I must still insist, that they are to ob- 
serve the same measures that have been given in reference 
to persons who are, themselves, now entering the conjugal 
state, with the prospect of an offspring, to-which human 
nature, when it descends, will go accompanied with a sin- 
ful pravity. And here, indeed, as to the case I am now to 
speak to, there are on each side two parties ordinarily to 
concur, or two persons in each party, There are the per- 
sons to be disposed of; and there are the persons that dis- 
pose of them. And I shall speak to the part of these that 
are tobe the disposers, parents or loco-parents, guardians, 
trustees, who are to take care of settling such in the world 
in the conjugal state. In reference whereto, the things de- 
signed, in general, usually are, that mankind may be con- 
tinued upon the face of the earth; and more especially, 
more particularly, that such and such families therein, or 
those that they are concerned or intrusted for, may be built 
and preserved ; and (as the Psalmist speaks) “ their houses 
may endure for ever; and their lands (if possible) still 
called after their own names;” as in that Psalm xlix, 11. 
And this is a thing that may prudently and justly be de- 
designed, in its due subordination. If it be substituted in 
the room of the true and great design of heaven, or carried 
on without reference to God, and religion, and the trans- 
missions of a godly seed here, upon earth, then you see the 
censure of the Holy Ghost, upon this design, in the same 
context: “ This their way is their folly, though their pos- 
terity approve their sayings.” Sayings are doings here; 
the sayings of their minds and designs, together with act- 
ing conformably and correspondently thereunto. This their 
way is their folly ; yet one age approves the former here- 
in, and they that come after, run the same course. 

Here I must, in reference to this, insist, that their mea- 
sures ought to be with consideration, that, with human na- 
ture, a sinful pravity will descend, and that this may be 
(as much as is possible) repressed ; and so, as that God’s 
design may be carried on concurrently, which he had from 
the beginning, in settling the conjugal state, and in plant- 
ing families here on earth; that is, that he might seek a 
godly seed. Wherefore one, when he might have made 
many, having the residue of the Spirit, but that he might 
seek a godly seed? Mal. ii. 15. And this design he hath 
no more quitted, than he hath disclaimed his interest in 
this whole lower world, or saith, ‘‘ It ceaseth to be a part 
of my creation, or I cease to be the Lord and Owner of it.” 
But inasmuch as there lies under our present consideration 
the dnty of such as have children to dispose of, with a 
prospect that they will have children, and that so a care 
ought to be extended as far as lies ordinarily within the 
compass of human endeavour; there ought, indeed, a care 
extending so far as the desire reacheth, and the main inten- 
tion of the mind, a great deal further. But so much as I 
speak to, comes commonly within the compass of actual 
endeavour. It is ordinary for parents to survive unto the 
disposal of their children into the conjugal state, with ex- 
pectation of children from them; and, therefore, it is the 
duty of such that I am now generally to speak to. 

And I will tell you, in general, what it is ; to wit, that as 
much as in them is, to endeavour that religion be trans- 
mitted and descend, and go down in their families, and in 
the families for which they are concerned and intrusted. 
It is true, it cannot descend the same way as human na- 
ture, and the sinful pravity doth; that is, not by propaga- 
tion ; but it is to descend by pious education, as the means 
that God must be supplicated to co-operate with, and bless, 
for the implantation of a better principle, than could he 
propagated by nature. This sinful pravity, it comes by 
nature; this superadded principle must come by grace. 
But then, there are means of grace in order to the obtain- 
ing of that grace; and this is the first and the readiest 
means; to wit, a pious education. And therefore, it ought 
to be the care of such as have children to be disposed of 


‘in the conjugal state. 
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To speak a little more particu- 
larly, ; ; 

1: To endeavour, as much as is possible, that they may 
see them godly before they be married. As much, I say, 
as is possible to endeavour that. It can be very little satis- 
faction to the heart of a parent, (if it be so tender as the 
grace of God in it should make it,) to dispose of a child 
into such a relation, toa human creature, when, as yet, 
there isno appearance that it is come into a relation to 
God. “My child hath now a husband, or hath a wife, got- 
ten for it; but hathnot a God, not a Christ. This is a sad 
thought! I have taken care that it might have what is so 
unspeakably less necessary; but of that which is most ne- 
cessary, I have taken no care; that is, tosee that my child, 
my son or daughter, was married to Christ; to see, that 
before the conjugal covenant, there was the evangelical 
covenant settled and established between God in Christ, 
and this poor child of mine.” And, 

2. Their further care hereon ought to be, finding that 
there are some good appearances of pious inclinations, they 
do choose out such for them as will fall in with them, in 
the design of transmitting piety to their posterity; that I 
may have one for my son, or my daughter, that I believe, 
in my conscience, will make it their study and business, to 
educate their children in the knowledge and fear of God; 
that religion may run on in the family,.and that corrupt 
nature may not descend alone. 

It is a very sad case when this is the very last part of the 
concern in such a matter as this; when the first thing 
thought of is, “‘ Where shall I get a great fortune for my 
son ? or howshall I marry my daughter into a great estate ?” 
When this is the first care, is it like that precept of our 
Lord Christ—‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God ?” Matt. vi. 
33. This is looked upon as the wnam necessarium, the one 
thing necessary ; a great fortune, an ample estate, a plen- 
tiful income; and as for religion and sobriety, if that be 
considered, it is considered on the by, collaterally, asif it 
were but a trifle in comparison. And so, accordingly, are 
bargains driven on, as formal contracts, as for beasts in 
Smithfield; even for the very souls of young persons that 
have not judgment to choose for themselves, and that (it 
may be) havea great deal of reverence for thosethat are their 
guides, and have the disposal of them. They think they 
must trust their care sd jadenieae and doso. And they 
concern themselves only, how they may do wellin the world, 
without considering, at all, what shall become of their souls; 
or how they may be exposed and given up for a prey; or 
what shall become of those that shall descend from them. 

This is so intolerable an evil under the sun, that we have 
reason to wonder at the divine patience, that it hath not, by 
vindictive flames, animadverted on such wickedness long 
ago. But we are to expect it will. And as it isthe wicked- 
ness of the world, which that final conflagration must ani- 
madvert upon, and will, it can be upon no one thing more 
than this; this way and means by which wickedness hath 
been propagated in the world, from age to age, without 
any care or concern, by those that should have driven on 
a counter-design, in duty to the great Lord and Maker of 
this world; as if he had given it up to men only to sin in, 
and to indulge their sinful lusts in, for a short life’s time ; 
and then go down into the dust anddie. This is a thing 
so contrary to the reason of mankind, (if that were attend- 
ed to, and if men would commune with themselves, ) that 
we cannot but wonder that vengeance hath suffered men 
to live so long upon the face of this earth, at such a rate; 
and we have no reason to wonder that such a determina- 
tion is set, that this world shall end, as weare told it shall, 


-by vindictive flames, consuming the inhabitants of this 


earth from off it. 

But I shall here, first, answer a question which may 
arise about this matter I have been speaking to, and then 
proceed to enforce that charge or duty which, I have said, 


“doth belong to such whose case and concern I have been 


speaking of. ‘The question is this; “‘ Why suppose I that 
am a parent, or a guardian, do not discern in my child, 
(son or daughter,) now grown up, and of whom I have 
some thoughts of disposing into the conjugal state; sup- 
pose I do not see in them any thing of a pious inclination, 
am I to endeavour to settle them, in that relation, with such 
a one that is judged sincerely pious. And to this I must say, 
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1. That none ought to be rash and hasty in their judg- 
ments concerning others, who are pious, and who are not; 
at least, there ought to be a very careful abstaining from a 
positive judgment concerning any, that they are ungodly. 
What judgment we do pass, it is better, and safer, to err 
on the most favourable side. But we have a most express 
rule from our Lord himself not to judge; which is not to 
be understood, neither, in a simple, but comparative sense. 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” We must not judge 
hastily, not judge rashly, not judge positively, and con- 
cludingly, without very clear and full evidence, that such 
a one is an ungodly man. But we are told afterwards, in 
the same chapter, Matt. vii. 16. that men are known by 
their fruits; so that, as we are to be slow and sparing in our 
judgment concerning others, especially on the severer part, 
that they are ungodly; so we ought to have, when we do 
judge, that which may be very clearly evidential: and then 
(as we do judge that there may be such evidence, as upon 
which we cannot but conclude so) it is out of question; 
otherwise, we should not know how to carry it towards 
such as are put under that mark, according as we are 
obliged to make distinction; and distinction even between 
them that have the form of godliness, but appear not to 
have the power of it; that we may turn away from them. 
And if there are many other things, mentioned in that con- 
text, that are inconsistent with the power of godliness, but 
do very well agree only with the form, the external form, 
we are to take our measures from thence, and thereby to 
endeavour to guide ourselves, as to our carriage and de- 
portment, towards such; ‘“‘ Turn away from them,” as the 
apostle there directeth. And therefore, I say, if matters do 
evidently appear, such and such do discover, by an habi- 
tual stated course and practice, that there is not only no 
serious godliness, but there is an enmity, a contrariety, an 
opposition, to it, they cannot comply with rules and ordi- 
nary duties that do belong to it; then, upon that, upon 
that supposition, I say, : : 

2. That they, with whom any such are concerned in 
such a treaty, will (as they ought to have) have such a de- 
sign as you ought to have, and therefore will decline you. 
They will not have such a one for their son, or for their 
daughter; (if they be such as make conscience of what 
they do;) and so your question is answered. They will 
answer for you; “No, I will not have such a one come 
into my family, or for my son, or daughter, that appears 
an enemy to godliness, a rebel against Christ; that hath 
a fixed, habitual aversion to all serious religion. But, 

3. If they should not do so, not make that choice, for 
those whom they are concerned for, which they ought to 
make, you, for your parts, ought to do as you would be 
done unto; according to that general rule of our Lord, 
which carries so much of equity so visibly in the face of 
it, that even some pagans have been fond of it; and one of 
the pagan emperors would have had Christ owned fora 
God, purposely upon that account, for that rule: Quod 
tibi non vis fieri, alter ne facias—what you would not that 
another should do to you, that do not to him. Carefully 
observe that rule in this case; “I would be loath my 
family, being a godly family, to admit an enemy to God 
and Christ into it; why then should I endeavour to thrust 
such a one deceitfully, and when the danger appears not 
to them, as it doth to me, into a godly family ?”’ 

Itis true, that if such were married to one another, in 
that case, this were not a thing that immediately concerns 
that relation, it not lying against the essential vinculwm ; 
as the apostle hath determined between Christians and 
avowed infidels; the nuptial bond holds, if it have been 
entered; but if it be to be made, it ought not to be made; 
for those that enter into that relation, are to enter it witha 
design of being 5‘ fellow-partakers of the grace of Christ, 
and helpers of one another heaven-ward ;” and such as can 
comfortably join in prayer, and who are to carry matters 
so, as that their prayers may not be hindered, and the like. 
And if I am not to eat with a person visibly ungodly, 
much less am I to fall into so near a union, and converse 
with them: that is out of all doubt. And therefore, as I 
cannot in duty and in prudence, for the good of such as I 
am concerned for, suffer myself to be imposed upon, in 
such a case; so I am not to impose upon another. I 
would be loath to be so imposed upon, to have an enemy to 
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God and godliness brought into my family, or united with 
my child; and I ought not to obtrude such a mischief as 
that upon another person, and another family. But when 
any thing in that kind is done, ‘there must be so much the 
more serious, subsequent endeavours for redress; there 
must be the more earnest praying; and so much the more 
pressing advice given; and so much the more solicitude 
and care used, that such a one may be plucked out of the 
snare which, by too much unwariness, they have been be- 
trayed into, 

And thus, having answered that question, I will lay 
before yousome considerations that may be given to enforce 
all this. And pray consider, 

1, How little is to be alleged against it, against the carry- 
ing on this professed and avowed design, in the disposal 
of those I am concerned for, whether one’s own children, 
or others that are intrusted to our care; Isay, to avow this, 
as our design, to promote and transmit religion, and the 
interest of godliness in the world, consider how little is to 
be said against it. All that can be pretended against it is,that 
the custom and usage of the world is to look after a suitable 
match in point of estate, in the first place. It is very true, 
itis so. And'so it is the custom of this world to forget 
God, and to carry it towards him as if he were not the 
Lord of this world; and to cast his fear behind men’s 
back; and to trample upon his interest; and to count 
religion, (which is the main concern of all men,) instead of 
their interest, their reproach and dishonour. ‘This is the 
custom of this world. But let such things as these be put 
in the balance; and so the other considerations, which I 
intended, will fallin. _As this, in the next place, 

2. That God doth manifestly insist upon this design 
still, of propagating religion in the world. You find that 
he doth provide that such a design should go on through 
all the successions of time. Our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
undertaken to be with them that shall be engaged in carry- 
ing on this design, to the end of the world. He hath set 
up an office on purpose; and therefore, the design is not 
laid aside, nor ever will be laid aside, of transmitting re- 
ligion in the world. And how dutiful a thing, and how 
glorious a thing, is it, to offer oneself as an instrument 
within the compass of one’s own sphere, to serve such a 
design as this! 

For let but conscience be appealed to in the case, Do 
we not find, that God hath a design to keep religion in the 
world, from age to age? What doth he continue this 
world for? Is it only that it may continue in rebellion 
against him, from generation to generation, when it is im- 
possible -it should subsist an age, or a moment, without 
his sustaining influence, when we have so much assurance 
given us, that it is upon the account of Christ’s interest, 
that this world is kept from dissolntion all this while? It 
is by him that all things do subsist, and consist. There- 
fore, undoubtedly, God hath this design stil]. What serves 
that Gospel for, that we live under, and the ministry and 
ordinances of it? And when we know that God hath such 
a design, shall not that which is his design, be our princi- 
pal design? or shall we presume to disagree with him 
about our principal end ? 

Indeed, it is very true, if he had made a declaration 
from heaven—‘I will have no more to do with this world; 
I will save no more souls in it; I will leave all to follow 
the inclination of their own hearts, and to walk and live in 
that darkness which they love, and will have no more con- 
cern with them:” if there had been, Isay, such a declara- 
tion, then all thoughts and care of this kind, that I am 
speaking of, would have been superseded. For it is im- 
possible for any to act rationally, with despair. Where 
there is no hope, there can be no design. But when we 
know that that is none of the case, but God hath a design 
to continue religion and godliness in this world, from age 
to age, I am a wretch, if I will not make his design my 
principal design; or if any thing shall be greater in mine 
eyes than that. And again, consider, . 

3. That if Ido not do my utmost, within my sphere and 
capacity, for the serving this design of God, I do certainly 
make myself a party against him; for if there be a con- 
tinual descent of human nature, without a prospect of any 
means to cultivate it, and correct the exorbitancies of it, in 
its further descent, this continuation of the rebellion against 
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God; when there is only a provision made, that a rebellious 
nature may descend, and no more; nothing with it, no 
corrective with it. 

But what a monstrous thing is this! when such care is 
taken to correct the exorbitancies of nature in inferior kinds; 
vegetative nature, sensitive nature. Men take care of their 
gardens, of their flowers, of their trees; and (as the divine 
poet, Herbert, saith) let weeds choke their sun. How 
monstrous is this! "nto what a wilderness doth unculti- 
vated and uncorrected nature grow! You find it in inferior 
kinds. If nature be not regulated, rectified, even vegeta- 
tive nattre, it will all be overrun with weeds, and better 
plants grow wild. The profusions of nature, if no way re- 
gulated, they become very ungrateful and uncomely. And 
when we find how the case is, as to rational nature, what 
cultivation that needs, that it may be susceptible of the 
implantation of such a better principle that shall be govern- 
ing, man becoming, without it, “as a wild ass’s colt,” as 
the Scriptures speak; O! who can endure the thought, 
that so it should be with what descends from me; that 
what descends, shali have descending with it seeds of en- 
mity, and rebellion, against the Majesty of heaven only, 
but nothing concomitant towards the cure and the remedy 
of so horrid an evil. 

To have a nature poisoned with enmity, an envenomed 
nature, even against heaven, running on, if I do not use 
my utmost care and concern, that as there shall be a con- 
tinual descent of human nature, so that the correctives may 
accompany it, and go along with it, I do make myself a 
party against God and godliness. For I am sure that the 
uncultivated and impure corrupt nature will be continu- 
ally carrying on that war, and tumultuating in fresh rebel- 
lions against heaven. And so that makes me, by neglect, 
” party j I betray the interests of God in that matter. 

nd, * 

4. Let it be considered, too, what horrid cruelty this is 
towards our own bowels, or such as I have otherwise un- 
dertaken the care of, visibly to throw away their souls: to 
seem not to care what becomes of them; whether they 
shall have any helps God-ward, or heaven-ward, yea or no. 
No concern that whatever they shall bring forth, in all pro- 
bability, and according to visible appearance, is only 
brought forth for the destroyer; all children of perdition 
only in view. And it is, in the last place, to be added, 

5. That if any such persons would allow themselves to 
consider, that have such a concern upon them, or who are 
so intrusted with the disposal of young ones, either their 
own, or others committed to them, that will finally be 
found most of all cruel to their own souls. For how shall 
such, at last, lie down in peace, when they come to make 
up their accounts with God? “Such and such opportuni- 
ties I had to serve the God of my life in this world, which 
T have lost; and I-have thrown away such, whose souls 
‘I was concerned for, to have taken care of, even as my 
own.” For we are to love our neighbours as ourselves; 
and much more those that are nearly related. O! the 
wounds and gall, and the terrors of spirit, wherewith (if 
the matter be reflected on) such must lie down at last. 
And the case is worse if it be not reflected on. 

But then, there is somewhat to be said, too, to the other 
sort of persons that are concemed in this same case; and 
that is, the.persons to be disposed of. All that I have 
said hitherto, refers to the disposers. But for them that 
are disposed of, it is not fit they should come into such a 
relation as that, till they can use some thoughts of their 
own, and so be capable of understanding what their duty 
isin suchacase. And, 

1. It is manifestly their duty to be very flexible towards 
parents and guardians, when they see they have a visible 
design of their spiritual and eternal welfare, in the first 
eae and that which they are chiefly concerned for. 

n ’ 

2. It is their duty to be inflexible, if they find that such 
as are concerned for them, have a design to throw them 
away; that they do not care as to what concerns their 
souls, and their spiritual estate, so as they may marry into 
an opulent condition in this world. In that case, I say, 
they ought to be inflexible; but dutifully and submis- 
sively, still. They ought to carry it with decorum, and 

; * Preached December 22d, 1694. 
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not to be insolent in their refusal of those offers that are 
made them by parental authority, or in opposition there- 
unto; but, with modesty and humility, still to dissent, still 
to disagree; “I will not so venture my soul upon an un- 
godly person; or where there is no hope I shall have help 
God-ward, or heaven-ward.” 
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Thirdly, It may be of use to us, to let us see how rea- 
sonable and righteous it is, that the conceptions and births 
of human creatures should be ordinarily attended, from 
age to age, with such dolours as we find they are. It is 
not to be repined at, that when such conceptions and 
births are in sin and iniquity, they should be also accom- 
panied with terrors, with such pangs and agonies, as are 
commonly experienced. For it ought to be considered, 
what the productions are. What are the proauctions when 
a human creature is brought forth into this world? Why, 
a thing shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin. And ab- 
stractly considered, and antecedently to supervening grace, 
it is a monstrous production. Any such production, it is 
a monstrous thing. A reasonable, intelligent creature pro- 
duced into being, with a radical enmity against the infinite 
and supreme Good, the Fountain of all excellency and 
perfection. Consider it, I say, antecedently to superven- 
ing grace,\and every human product is a monstrous one. 
As reason is yet but radical and seminal, so is corruption, 
so is malignity against God. ‘Estranged from the very 
womb,” as that expression is, Psalm lviii. 3. 

Therefore, this lot is to be submitted to, with so much 
the more equal mind, remembering that this was part of 
the first sentence, when sin did first spring in the world, 
that conception and production should be in sorrow. That 
such sickness, such pangs, such agonies, should so con- 
stantly attend human conception and birth; we are not to 
repine at it, as if it were an unreasonable, an unrighteous 
thing; but we are to consider the reason of this and that; 
God will have a continual memorandum kept on for the 
putting us in mind, from age to age, what the nature is, 
that is descending and running down in this world, from 
age to age. 

And that this should be the harder lot of that sex upon 
which it falls, the apostle gives this account—that that 
was the first deceived sex, first in the transgression, 1 
Tim. ii. latter end. And the indulgence that is super- 
added, ought to be so much the more gratefully acknow- 
ledged; to wit, that there is so particular discovery of 
grace with reference to that sex; ‘She shall be saved in 
child-bearing, if she continue in faith, in holiness, in pu- 
rity, in sobriety,” and in love, the immediate product of 
that:faith; a heart united with God, by that “faith which 
works by love.” We read it, “ charity,” which commonly 
is understood to carry a reference especially unto a fellow- 
creature. But there is no reason for that restriction in the 
native signification of the word itself. If she continue in 
faith, and love, with holiness and sobriety, she is in a safe 
state, notwithstanding all the pangs, and dolour, and ago- 
nies, which, according’to the original unreversed sentence, 
must be expected to be in the way. - But again, 

Fourthly, We may further learn, hence, by way of use, 
with what patience, and meekness, and wisdom; and with 
what considering minds, parents should observe and bear 
the sickness and death (when that case comes) of their 
children in their younger and more tender age. It requires 
much grace, much wisdom, a very serious and considering 
mind, to carry it equally and aright, in reference to such 
cases when they fall out; that a poor child that hath lately 
peeped into this world, is presently struck with some dis- 
temper or another, as soon as it breathes it languishes, and, 
it may be, dies; which is, you know, a very common case; 
the far greater part being hardly thought to outlive infancy, 
who are born into this world. These languishings end in 
death more commonly, than in recovery and consistency 
in health. "What is the reason of all this? 
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Why humanly, indeed, they are apt to think it very 
strange, who are short-sighted creatures, and measure all 
things by the short line of time, and confine all those 
thoughts and apprehensions of things to this present 
world. But we are to consider, that when such a crea- 
ture appears first upon the stage, it appears a creature 
tainted with sin; so it brings death with it, even from its 
very birth, into this world. ‘‘ Death passeth over all men, 
inasmuch as all have sinned :” and sure, infants must be 
included in that all: and so they must be understood to be 
sinful creatures; to wit, that this radical evil hath tainted 
their natures, as soon as they have the human nature. 

This is a case, therefore, about which we are not to con- 
tend, but which we ought to set ourselves to improve, and 
turn to gain. Issuch a creature, as soon as it is born, a 
sinful, impure creature? Why, we must consider, that 
sin refers to eternity. I pray mind, that every thing of sin 
against God, it implies a reference to eternity, and to an- 
other world. Sin never reacheth its end and term here 
in this world. They that sin in this world, they are to 
give an account in the other: and that obey and do com- 
ply, and fallin with the terms of the Gospel, (the only 
prescription and relief in the case of having sinned,) they 
are to have their reward in another world. Sin, if it lie 
upon the sinner, turns to a miserable eternity in another 
world. Sin done away by expiation and by satisfaction, 
turns to a blessed eternity in another world. Donot think, 
therefore, that such creatures were finally made for this 
world. It would be an accountable riddle, that infants 
should but look into this world, and presently fall sick, 
and (as commonly it doth) that sickness end in death, if 
human nature were made for this world only. But this is 
to be considered, when such a creature comes into being, 
here is a production never to cease; a thing lately come 
into being, never to go out of being more: and that this 
world is only a vestibulum, an introduction into another 
world, which never dissolves, and wherein, whether our 
State be good or bad, they never change. 

It ought hereupon to be considered, further, (that so 
such a case as this may be improved unto advantage,) it 
is improved to great advantage, if we consider what such 
a creature was made for; and considering it as a fallen 
creature, or sinner, what this sin it hath about it hath re- 
ference to. It hath reference to eternity. All sin hath 
that reference. 

But it will be of further improvement, if it be also con- 
sidered by parents, in such cases, as to what tenderness they 
usually have towards their children, when they are sick, 
and with what solicitude and fear they used to be vexing 
and disquieting their minds, lestthey should die; yet they 
ought to be instructed, hence, to have a tenderness in re- 
ference to their spiritual maladies, and a like concern and 
dread of their dying eternally. Here would be a great im- 
provement. ‘‘O! what a tenderness have I for my child 
when it is sick. Why, this distemper doth but attack the 
flesh, frail, mortal flesh, that was formed out of the dust so 
newly; and must, sooner or later, return to it again: but 
my child hath an immortal spirit in it too; and that is 
tainted with sin: it hathits worst and most dangerous dis- 
temper within, O! what cries, what supplications, should 
I send up to the Father of spirits, and Father of mercies, 
that he would cure these spiritual maladies!” And 
whereas, you are afraid that your child will die; you are 
to be more afraid lest it should die eternally. 

And labour to consider aright, the grounds you have of 
reasonable hope, in reference to this case. It is a case 
that parents ought not to consider with despair. Those 
that are themselves in covenant with God through Christ, 
the promise is to them, and to their seed: and they have 
a great deal more reason to hope, than they have to despair. 
And for ought I see, as great reason to hope concerning 
their children dying in infancy as they have to hope con- 
cerning themselves. The covenant of God in Christ doth 
not signify nothing. And whereas, that age is incapable of 
covenanting for itself, if such a one, growing to maturity, 
do not disclaim, but stand to the covenant of his or her 
parents, it holds firm and unalterable. And, in the mean 
time, while there is no capacity or possibility of disclaimer, 
we have no reason to think there can be any failure on the 
other part, but, ges to the tenor and constitution of 
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God’s covenant, the infant, during its infant state, is con- 
sidered as a branch in the root; and, before it be capable 
of treating and transacting for itself with God, it is treated 
for acceptably and successfully by a holy and believing 
parent. And therefore, such a case, when it falls out unto 
godly parents to have their children languishing, even in 
their infancy, many times even unto death, they should 
consider what an admirable, strange thing it is: ‘ This 
creature, as it came from me, came into this world an im- 
pure thing, a polluted thing, a child of wrath by nature; 
now, how is it numbered among the children of the Most 
High, and adjoined to the general assembly, (when it is 
gone from hence,) to the innumerable company of angels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect! What a change 
isthis! So impure a creature as it came from me, is be- 
come now, all of a sudden, so glorious a creature !” 

And it is further to that purpose, to be considered, What 
did God make such a creature for? Why, what, do you 
think he made it on purpose to please me? If Ibe the 
parent, the pleasure I take in it is but a collateral and se- 
condary thing. But do we yet need to be taught that God 
made all things for himself? And that it may be good in- 
deed, when such strokes do befall families, children lopt 
off, one branch after another, (it may be the single one,) 
to consider whatsoever a providence may specially anim- 
advert upon, and if there be any thing evident in view, it 
ought to be considered; it ought to be well considered 
and taken to heart. Yet, it is possible there may bea 
vulgar error incurred in this matter too: that is, in think- 
ing that the principal design of any such dispensation 
was, or must be, the affliction and punishment of the holy 
parent. That ought to be considered, where there is no 
notorious delinquency to be reflected upon. I say, it ought 
to be considered as some end, but not as that principal 
end, of such a dispensation: for as the principal end of 
God’s making such a creature was not to please me; so 
the principal end of his taking such a creature out of this 
world, was not to displease me; but to glorify himself: 
and that end cannot be in this world, for which he hath 
made such a creature. 

And it ought to be considered, that his right in it, is 
more than mine, infinitely. If any of you should put a 
child to nurse, and it grows up under the nurse’s care, 
and she is pleased with it, takes complacency in it: and 
because she doth do so, when you call for your child 
home, she will not part with it, because it pleaseth her; 
surely, you would think that-your right and interest in the 
child are superior to hers; and hers (whatever itis) is not 
to be considered in competition with-yours; and yours is 
far less to be considered in competition with God’s; yours 
is far more inferior. And therefore, there ought to be a 
grateful resentment, not without sense, not with stupidity ; 
but with serious and apprehensive minds, and having the 
state of the case lying in view before you as itis. And 
therefore, I add, 

Fifthly, That the miseries of this world ought not to 
amaze us. We are not to think it a strange thing, that this 
lower region should be a region of so much wretchedness 
and carnality, as it is found to be, from age to age: for is 
not every one that is born into it, born asinner? And 
whereas, none can bring a clean thing out of an unclean, 
who can hope to bring a quiet thing out of an unclean? 
Purity and peace, pollution and disturbance, go together. 
Every one brings into this world, not only that which is 
troublesome to himself, but that which is troublesome to 
others, too, with whom he hath todo. They bring that 
with them into this world, which must make it an unquiet, 
stormy region tothem. Our greatest troubles (with every 
one) are born withus. And this is the common case, and 
cannot be otherwise, when we consider that sin, which ev- 
ery one brings with him into this world, doth dissolve the 
union between God and the soul, and breaks it off from 
God. A sinner, as such, is loose from God. And there- 
fore, this would bring, from age to age, in a state of apos- 
tacy and separation from God, that which we see toke the 
consequent thereof,a universal confusion of our very nature 
within itself, and of all men (as they fall into any kind of’ 
conversation with one another) towards one ‘another too. 
This cannot but be, hereupon, a heap of confusion, a 
mere chaos. 
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How can it be otherwise with creatures fallen from God ?| at his own’ pleasure. 


If man that is born of a woman be an unclean thing, (as 
Job xiv. 4.) then, (as the 14th chapter begins,) it is not at 
ajl strange, that man that is born of a woman should be of 
few days, and full of trouble. So many such creatures as 
are produced, and brought forth into being in this world, 
so many fountains of misery and wretchedness are pro- 
duced. Think of the vast numbers of the inhabitants of 
this earth, and every one, even from his very infancy, is 
a fountain both of impurity and misery. And therefore, 
it is not strange that so many fountains should deluge this 
world, from age to age, both with wickedness, so as that 
it may well be said to lie therein, and (as that which is 
most connatural thereunto) with misery also. 

And it is, hereupon, to be the result of our thoughts, 
when we consider with ourselves, what a miserable region 
this world is: this ought, I say, to be the result of our 
thoughts: it is all natural, it is all most genuine; if we 
see early discords in families, when a family is planted, 
young plants springing up in it; if there are quarrellings, 
janglings, fallings out, perpetual animosities, even among 
those nearer relatives in families; as the poet observed 
long ago—Fratrum concordia rara, seldom is there any 
agreement among brethren; those that are branches of 
the same root. If we look further into larger societies, 
cities, kingdoms, or nations, they are all continually full 
of confusion, from age to age; and it is from hence, that 
the wretchedness of this world, which springs up from as 
many fountains as there are men and women upon earth, 
and these fountains, from their very infancy, are “like 
the troubled sea, whose waters cast forth mire and dirt,” 
as the prophet speaks: ‘‘ There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” That wickedness which overflows the 
world, cannot but make it an unquiet and gloomy region. 
And therefore, again, 

Sizihly, We may further learn, how unreasonable and 
unaccountable a thing it is, that men should be in love 
with this present world. It is indeed stupendous to think, 
that our minds should so cleave to so horrid a thing as 
this world is; should be set upon it, that they will not run 
from it; that here we think of taking up our rest! O! 
think, what we ourselves were, and what the rest of man- 
kind is; ‘‘a generation of vipers,” poisonous creatures, of 
an envenomed, malignant nature. If we find that we 
have a design, any desire, any hope or prospect of a bet- 
ter state, methinks, we should not affect to live among 
such creatures, and continue ourselves when a cure is to 
be hoped for; when we understand the design of grace, 
that it will make such as comply with its methods, pure, 
and holy, and glorious creatures ere it be long: but not 
here, but inchoatively and imperfectly ouly. When I con- 
sider this, methinks we should be quite ont of love with 
this world, and say with ourselves, “ This cannot be our 
rest, for it is polluted,” as in that Micah ii. 10. -O! let us 
be up and begone as soon as we can have a fair exit ; and 
make it our business while we must stay here, as much 
as is possible for us, to keep from the corruptions that are 
in this world, and to get, as much as in us lies, this im- 
pure fountain of sin dried up; and to be waiting with 
earnest and most desirous expectation, for a translation 
into that place where there shall be no more sin, but per- 
fect purity: nothing to interrupt and hinder the closest 
union, and sweetest pleasures, and most delightful inter- 
course, between God and us. “He that hath this hope 
purifieth himself as God is pure:” the hope of being like 
God, and seeing him as he is, 1 John iii. 3. referred to the 
immediately foregoing verse. Which being made like 
God, and seeing him as he is, we know this present state 
admits not of. 

Seventhly, We may further learn, hence, to admire the 
divine patience towards this wretched world, that he hath 
spared it so long, is so indulgent to it; while wickedness 
is so continually propagating an enmity, rebellion, and 

war against himself, from one generation to another. We 
ought to consider the divine patience in this, both as great 
and as wise. As great; to look upon it abstractly, it is 
wonderful patience, that God should bear with such a 
world, that is transmitting continual wickedness and en- 
mity against himself from age to age, when he hath it so 
perfectly in his power to'pat a stop and period to all this, 
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Part I. 
It is great patience. It is a very 
great thing. 7 ; ie. 

But we ought also to consider it, too, that it is the pa- 
tience of a God; and then it must be wise as well as great. 
Wise with reference to somewhat else, as well as great in 
itself. It cannot be, but that the reference of this patience 
must be to somewhat else, tosome God-like design ; other- 
wise, would he sustain a sinful world, and let sinners be- 
get sinners, and propagate a rebellion and war against 
himself, from age to age, if he had not some great meaning 
in all this? Why, there will be glorious results out of it, 
which, by how much the less our understandings are ca- 
pable of comprehending it, with so much the more patience, 
and resignation, we should wait for it. It will be found at 
last a thing worthy of God, to have borne, with so much 
patience, the wickedness of this world so long. But then, 

Eighthly, We are from hence to reckon, too, that this 
state of things must not last always, when this is the con- 
stant course and common case that, from age to age, im- 
pure creatures are begotten of impure creatures, conceived 
in sin, shapen in iniquity, we may conclude upon it, that 
this course will have an end. And we are not to think it 
strange, if it should have such an end as the Scriptures of 
truth tell us it will have; that is, thata day will come, 
‘“¢ when the heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat; and all things therein 
shall be consumed and burnt up,” as it is in that 2 Peter 
iii. at large. Weare not to think this strange or unwor- 
thy of God, that he should design such a way, to put a pe- 
riod at last to the generations of men on earth, when they 
are so continually, so long as they last, handing down and 
transmitting wickedness and war against heaven, from 
generation to generation. It is never to be thought, that 
this can last always. Therefore, how much the more 
wicked we observe the world to be, with so mnch the more 
awe, trembling, and dread we should consider what is 
coming—that day of the perdition and of the destruction 
of ungodly men; this world being reserved unto fire 
against that day. But again, 

Ninthly, We are further to learn, how admirable a thing 
it is, that in the mean time, God should be raising up to 
himself a divine offspring, out of an impure race of crea- 
tures; (Be they as they are, and as they, from age to age, 
are born in sin, and brought forth in iniquity, yet, saith 
God, “I will have my part and share among them ;”) that 
he should have assigned to a Redeemer his seed, (‘‘ He 
shall see hisseed,” Isaiah hii. 10.) even out of this corrupt 
seed, this seed of evil-doers. And whereas, according to 
the natural state af the case, (as it is stated before,) man in 
his first apostacy being an accomplice with the devil, this 
world is entirely become the devil’s family: ‘“‘ You are of 
your father the devil,” John viii. 44. So men, morally 
considered, are. In respect of their naturals, (it is trne,) 
God is the Father of their spirits; but in respect of their 
morals, lapsed, corrupted man, is the devil’s seed, and so, 
antecedently to grace, this world was become the devil’s 
family : bet now, that God should raise up to himself a 
family out of this family; that there should be a diverse 
and contrary seed springing up, even amidst the other, 
and out of it, opposite to the other, and having its particu- 
lar and distinct character, this is admirable! As the apos- 
tle tells us, ‘‘ Herein the children of God and the children 
of the devil are manifest.” There is a manifest, discern- 
ible difference between them. There is no doubt they 
must needs differ, beyond all that can be thought, who are 
of so vastly different parents. 

But here is the wonder,—that God should design to 
raise up to himself such aseed, out of such a world, out 
of such a race! that he did not rather choose to abandon 
this (one) when he was gone off from him; and when he 
could, by a word, have raised up another pure, holy, inno- 
cent creature throughout. No; but this design was to 
defeat the device andcontrivance of the devil : he thought 
to have this seed, and all this race of creatures entirely 
off from God: No, this shall not be; he was resolved he 
would herein deceive the deceiver; and (as to this design 
of his) destroy the destroyer ;—destroy him that had the 
power of death, and make a fool of him. 

This (as I noted in the opening of the text to you) was 
a course most eligible to the Supreme Wisdom, not to 
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make a direct regression of any of his works, by meeting 
with opposition and a design driven on against him. But 
he resolves to proceed in the natural course that was laid 
out at first, and to counterwork that arch-enemy, the first, 
the grand apostate ; and to carry on his own design, against 
his design; and to turn all to honour and glory at last; 
even into matter of the highest triumph over the defeated 
and disappointed destroyer of souls. And this is that 
which we should consider, with wonder and reverence, 
that God should have such a design as this in hand, and 
continually kept on foot, to raise to himself a pure, and 
holy, and divine seed, (which shall at length be perfectly 
So,) out of such an apostate degenerate race. And, 
Tenthly, This lets us see the necessity of regeneration. 
Is man such an impure creature, even from his very origin- 
al, from his conception and birth? Then he must be new 
made. If any thing shall be made of him to good purpose 
he must be made over again. This shows us of how ab- 
solute necessity it is, that there should be not only in 
discourse, but in fact, that great mystery of regeneration, 
belonging to our religion. Is man now, from the begin- 
ning, such an impure thing? (the great God beholding 


this,) there is nothing to be made of this creature, unless | 


he be new made. Is he born such a thing? he must be 
new born. Born he is, of earthly parentage; but “he 
must be born from above,” as that word admits to be ren- 
dered, John iii. 5. But yet, 

Eleventhly, It also shows the kindness, as well as the 
necessity, of this regenerating work; by how much the 
more necessary, by so much the more kind. How admi- 
rable grace is there in it; that when the exigency of the 
ease required that this creature should be made and born 
over again; I say, when the case required such a thing, 
God should so graciously vouchsafe it! This is admirable 
grace! ‘We were sometimes foolish, disobedient, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures ;” slaves in our birth; born slaves. 
“ But when the kindness and love of God appeared, not 
by works of righteousness which we had done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed upon 
us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Lord,” Tit. iii 
4, 5. . Consider the grace of regeneratiou, how gracious a 
work it is, that God, who had no need of such creatures, 
creatures that could add nothing to him, should condescend 
to such a thing, to let that holy and pure Spirit of his 


come, amidst all their impurities, with his own holy light’ 


and influence, upon creatures that he might have abhorred 
to touch with: that the holy and pure Spirit should shed 
his light and influences, (so pure things amidst so much 
impurity,) there to regenerate, there to renew, there to 
form, there to reform—O what grace is this! And, lastly, 
Twelfthly, We may further collect, hence, how glorious 
a work regeneration or renovation must be when that shall 
take effect. ‘“ Behold, I make all. things new,” Rev. xxi. 
5. Who would expect that such a state of things as this 
should come out of such a state as this world was degene- 
rated into, when every particular creature that inhabits it 
was a fountain of impurity and misery to itself, and to the 
rest?.. That there should be such a thing laid in the divine 
counsel—“‘ Well, I will new make this world; there shall 
be such a thing as new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness shall dwell:” with what wonder and trans- 
port should we think of this, that God will have so glori- 
ous a world, out of a world so lost and k in impurity 
and death as this world is! 
. But thus far, we have been considering the state of the 
apostate childrenrof men—THE FALL OF THE FIRST MAN— 
THE FALLEN STATE OF MEN, aNd—THE EQUITY AND RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF THE DIVINE PROCEDURE IN ALI, THIS. It remains, in 
the next place, to come now to that which I last observed, 
by way of use, will lead us more directly to consider; and 
that is, WHAT HATH BEEN DESIGNED, AND WHAT IS DONE AND 
IS DOING, IN ORDER TO THE RECOVERY OF THIS IMPURE, THIS 
LOST AND LAPSED CREATURE. 


* Preached December 29th, 1694. 
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LECTURE XLIIL* 


Luke ii. 14. 
Good will towards men. 


[ The whole verse runs thus,— Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will towards men. | 


You know we have been largely, and very lately, dis- 
coursing to you of the apostacy, the fall of the first man, 
and the fallen state of men, with the continual descent of 
a corrupt nature through all the generations of men here- 
upon. It now follows, of course, (and according to the 
natural order of things as they lie,) to speak of man’s re- 
covery. And in order thereunto, in the first place, of 
God’s kind propension towards men; which is to be con- 
sidered as that which leads on the whole of any design or 
endeavour to that purpose; His good-will, the original, 
the source, the fountain, the well-head, of the glorious 
design which he hath set on foot for the recovery of such 
a lost and lapsed creature. This is more especially held 
forth to us in the close of this verse now read; and not 
more distinctly and fully any where else in Scripture. 
But it is in conjunction (as we shall come more particularly 
to take notice of by and by) with other things which we 
shall not overlook, though that which I design to fasten 
upon, is this particular only—‘‘Good will towards men.” 

And if, with reference to what we have heard, we do but 
consider the summary import of these words, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, and good will towards 
men,” it might fill us with amazement and wonder. And 
sure it would do so, if these things were now altogether 
new to us, or did now come at this time to our notice and 
hearing. Upon what hath been so largely discoursed con- 
cerning the fall, and the degenerate state of fallen crea- 
tures; how sin and death have spread themselves through 
this world; how an impure and poisoned nature was con- 
tinually descending, and transmitting, from age to age, a 
nature envenomed with enmity against the best of beings, 
the sovereign, rightful, Lord of all: and that by this con- 
tinual descent and transmitting of such a nature, (which, 
as you have heard it, did not seem meet tothe divine wis- 
dom to hinder by preternatural means,) here was, here- 
upon, a continual war maintained and kept up on earth 
against heaven; and this war carried on in an open hos- 
tility from age to age. Upon the discovery (I say) of all 
this the true representation (however defective and short 
of the full) of the state of the case between God and man; 
if we did not live under the Gospel, or had no notice, no 
intimation or hint, of any such thing before, as now comes 
to be laid in open view before our eyes, we should be the 
most transported creatures that ever God made; the child- 
ren of men would generally be so. And certainly, upon 
the supposition already made, two things we would have 
expected. And two things we would: little ever have ex- 
pected or thought of. We would, 

1. Sure, have expected that there should have been an 
efficacious revelation of wrath from heaven. There hath 
been a verbal one, and a real one in degree; we would 
sure have expected it to have been most efficacious and 
total. We would wonder that it hath not been long ago; 
that it hath not turned this world into flames and ashes, 
many a day since; and in that way put a period to the 
propagation of a wicked nature, and the continuation of a 
war and hostility against heaven, and the Lord of heaven 
and earth. And we would have expected, 

2. That, whereas men have been accomplices with the 
devil, in this apostacy from God, and in the continuation 
of this rebellion and war against him, from age to age; 
(accomplices with a sort of creatures of a higher order, a 
great part of the heavenly host that first made a defection 
from God, and drew in man with them into the same 
apostacy;) I say, we would sure have expected that none 
should have been more ready executioners of the just 
wrath of God upon those disingenuous, apostate, ungrate- 
ful generations and race of creatures, than those angels that 
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retained their integrity, that left not their first estate. We 
would have expected that they should have been the most. 
prepared, expedite instruments of God’s vengeance upon 
such a generation of creatures as we were, and have been 
most willing tc have come upon that errand, to vindicate 
their rightftl Sovereign Lord from all indignities and dis- 
honours that have been done him, by the creatures of their 
own order first, who had drawn into a confederation with 
them a whole race of creatures of an inferior nature and 
order. One would think that love to God, and a zeal for 
his honour and interest, should so universally have in- 
spired them, the glorious inhabitants of heaven, tha: no 
errand would have been more grateful to them, than to be 
sent as the quick executioners of the divine revenge upon 
such a wicked world as this. 

And again, upon the forementioned supposition, there 
are two things that we should as little ever have expected, 
to wit: 

1. That there should ever have been a thought of favour 
and kindness in heaven, and with the God of heaven, to- 
wards such creatures as we. That we would little have 
looked for, that ever the sound of such a voice should have 
been heard from heaven towards such an apostate degene- 
rate race of creatures, as ‘‘ peace on earth, and good-will 
towards men.” Who would ever have looked for it? 
That when they were breathing nothing but war, and en- 
mity, and hostility, against heaven, there should be a pro- 
clamation from thence, of peace towards men on earth, 
proceeding from (as it could proceed from nothing else 
’ but) good will. And again, 

2. We would as little have expected, that the angels of 
God should be the messengers of such tidings to this 
world, whose dutiful and loyal breasts we must conceive 
filled with indignation against apostate creatures, that had 
left, and put themselves off from so kind, so benign, so 
gracious, and so rightful a Lord. One would little have 
thought, that they should have come upon such an errand; 
that when they would rather have been waiting for a com- 
mission to execute the just wrath of God upon this 
wretched world, they should be sent to proclaim peace, and 
to signify the divine good-will towards men. Though, in- 
deed, for the same reason for which they woul have been 
executioners of the divine revenge upon this wretched 
world, they would also be messengers of such glad tidings; 
to wit, becausé they were obsequious, dutiful, and loyal, 
and had but one will with him, whose creatures and ser- 
vants they were. His will, so far as it is notified and 
made known, is always perfectly complied with in heaven, 
as we are to desire it should be here on earth. But that 
was the case here; the angels are sent upon this errand 
first, to bespeak “glory to God in the highest,” and to 
speak out “‘ peace upon earth, and good-will towards men.” 

And now finding ourselves outdone every way, that what 
we would most of all have expected, we find not; but 
what we would never have expected, that we find: that 
as to the most dismal and dreadful things that we would 
have looked for, we meet with a grateful disappointment ; 
but as to such things that we would never have looked for, 
we meet with a most grateful surprise. When we find (I 
say) the matter to be so, then would our narrow minds 
begin to fall a wondering at somewhat else; to wit, that 
since wrath did not break forth upon this world, to put a 
sudden end and period to it; and that God having so many 
mighty and powerful agents to employ as instruments 
therein; prest and ready at his command, they were not 
yet employed in that work; but, on the contrary, grace 
breathes from heaven upon this forlorn world, and the 
angels of God are here made the first of ministers (as it 
were) thereof, to publish itand make it known; we would, 
then, wonder why was not this much earlier? Why was 
itnot many ages before? Why did not that gracious, kind 
design break forth sooner, so as to have mollified the world, 
to have assuaged and conquered down that enmity, and to 
have prevented the insolencies of wickedness, which, 
through a succession of many ages, for almost four thou- 
sand years together, had prevailed, and been acted on the 
stage of this rebellious world. 

But we see that in all respects, ‘‘God’s ways are not as 
our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts; but as the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are his ways above 
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our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts,” Isa. lv. 
7. What was, with deepest and most profound wisdom, 
forelaid with him in the eternal counsel of his will, it was 
to have a gradual, and a very gradual, discovery and reve- 
lation to this world; and not to have its fulness of accom- 
plishment till the fulness of time set for it. Every part of 
that method, which he had laid with himself, every junc- 
ture in it being, by divine counsel, affixed to so many parts, 
and points of time, so as that every thing belonging to that 
glorious design must fall into that very season which was 
fore-determined for it, and then receive its punctual ac- 
complishment: according to that of the apostle James, 
that sage saying of his, Acts xv. 18. “ Known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning of the world.” Not 
only known that they shall be, but known when every 
thing shall be, in what time, with what dependencies upon 
other things, with what references unto things that are to 
follow and ensue; according to that scheme and model 
which lay in the all-comprehending Divine Mind; the 
thoughts and purposes of that mind being not hitherto un- 
formed, but only unrevealed ; hid in God, (as the expres- 
sion is Eph. i. 19.) folded up in mystery, and so concealed 
from ages and generations by-past; in a mystery that was 
(as it were) inwrapt in rich glory, or in the riches of glory, 
as Eph. i. 22. This mysterious design, with the method 
of it, was not to come into view, but.in the determinate 
season; all things being left by the supreme wisdom, in 
the dependance of one thing upon another, and with a 
particular reference to such and such seasons, that all 
things must have in the course and current of time. 

Long if was, therefore, that this world was let sleep on 
in sin and darkness, unapprehensive generally, that there 
were any such kind thoughts in heaven towards them. 
Little was that thought of; and, indeed, for the most part, 
it was as little desired, as expected, that ever God should 
have given such relief or redress, to the sad, forlorn state 
of things in the world. It was, I say, as little desired as 
it was expected or hoped; for, as the most deplorable 
things in this our calamitous state, such as distance from 
God, ignorance of him, unacquaintance with him, the 
presence of the sensible, and the debasement of the intel- 
lectual nature. These were not men’s more real misery 
than they were their imagined felicity; things that they 
were generally very well pleased with: that which was 
their doom, was their choice. It was in every man’s heart 
to say unto God, “ Depart from us, we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways; we had rather live alone apart 
from God.” If any scattered beam of divine light shone 
here and there, it shone amidst the darkness which refused 
to comprehend it ; a malignant darkness, that was natural- 
ly bent to exclude and shut it out. So that it might be truly 
said, The wretchedness of this world was become con- 
natural to it—its very element; and men did enjoy their 
misery: those viperous lusts, that, as so many serpents, 
were inwrapped and preying upon the hearts and vitals of 
men, they were hugged as their only delectable darlings ; 
and all their business, every were, was to make provision 
for these lusts, and to satisfy, to the utmost, what was in- 
satiable, and could not be satisfied. So that there was not 
less need of divine power, to apply a remedy in such a 
case, than there was of wisdom to contrive, or kindness 
to design it. os 

And thereupon, as‘men did all this while generally (as 
it were) enjoy (as we said) theirown misery, enjoy it to 
themselves; so God did all this while enjoy his own love 
to himself; pleased himself in this design of his, which 
yet, for the most part, was concealed and hid in God, as 
was before noted to you; and he might do so, the whole 
method of that design, in all the parts and junetures of it, 
being so surely and firmly laid, and one thing so connect- 
ed with another, that it was altogether undisappointable ; 
he being Master of the design, having it perfectly in his 
power, and it being impossible any thing should intervene 
the accomplishment of whatsoever he had determined, and 
purposed within himself. He enjoyed his own love, this 
good will of his towards men, as it was a fountain of that 
designed good, which they should enjoy, and which, through 
the several successions of some ages of time, they did, in 
some measure, enjoy. And that also was an ever spring- 
ing fountain to himself; for nothing can satisfy God bat 
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God: an everlasting complacency, therefore, he must be 
supposed te take in his own benignity, in the goodness of 
his own will, with all the other perfections thereof. 

But now, at length, in the fulness of time, this design of 
his breaks forth unto men too; not till time was come to 
its fulness, its parturient fulness, and was to be disbur- 
thened of that birth, the greatest and most glorious that 
ever lay in the womb of time, or was possible so to do. 
When the Son of God was to appear here upon this stage, 
and to be brought forth into this world, then it was not fit 
that so glorious a work as that, the manifestation of the 
Son of God in human flesh, should come forth without a 
previous knowledge. When he was come, it was fit it 
should be known what he was come for: and so Christ 
and a Gospel, they do, in this world, commence both to- 
gether: that is, now doth the Sun of Righteousness arise 
and shed his beams upon this world. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself was that Sun; the Gospel was the beams of 
it, the radiations of that Sun. 

And this beaming out of the light and grace of the Gos- 
pel, it was, at first, in a way as extraordinary as the thing 
itself was. How extraordinary was the thing, that God 
should descend, be manifested in human flesh, put on 
man, take the name of “ Emmanuel, God with us:” a God 
among men, how extraordinary was that thing! And the 
way of its discovery, it was suitably, it was correspondently, 
extraordinary, too: that is, by an embassy of angels, this 
should be first made known-to the world. They were not 
to be the ordinary ambassadors of those glad tidings among 
men, but they were ambassadors extraordinary. So you 
find this matter is represented in this context. First, one 
angel appears to a company of shepherds, and tells them, 
(as soon as they were recovered out of theirsudden affright,) 
that he was come to publish to them glad tidings of great 
joy, that should be to all people—and by and by there is 
anumberless host, a vast chorus, a choir of angels; a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host, who all come together upon 
the same errand, to publish what we have here contained 
in the Scripture: “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, and good will towards men.” 

So that look upon Christ as the Sun of Righteousness ; 
jook upon the Gospel as the beaming forth, the irradiation 
of that Sun; and you may look upon this text as the epi- 
tome, or that which hath in it the contracted beams of all 
that irradiation: for a sum of the Gospel it is. Look-into 
the particulars of it, and it is made up especially of these 

arts. 

1. The final issue and effect of this great and glorious 
undertaking of the Son of God, in descending and coming 
down into this world, putting on human fiesh, and being 
manifested therein. And that is two-fold—supreme and 
subordinate. 

(1.) Supreme: ‘Glory to God in the highest.” That 
is the thing in which this whole dispensation shall finally 
result; all shall terminate in the highest glory to God 
above; to God that inhabits those highest and most glori- 
ous regions, that is there enthroned: all shall have a final 
resultancy into his highest glory, who inhabiteth those 
highest and most glorious regions of the universe. And 
then, 

(2.) There is the subordinate effect, or final issue, out 
of which that glory is to result unto God: “ Peace on 
earth.” There is a peace-making design yet on foot, Ii 
shall not be abortive. It shall have its effect, and take 
place. God will, upon certain terms, be reconciled unto 
men. Men shall+be brought first or last (many of them, 
multitudes of them) to comply and fall in with those terms. 
And so where there was nothing else but war, there shall 
be peace: the Prince of Peace is now arrived into this 
world, and it shall not be without effect: his kingdom is a 
kingdom of peace, a peaceful kingdom. That peace is 
principally, and, in the first place, to be between the offend- 
ed God, and his offending creatures here below.’ Other 
peace will proportionally, and in due time, ensue. 

This is the final issue and effect of this undertaking of 
our Lord: that is, the ultimate effect— Glory to God_in 


the highest ;” and the subordinate effect—“ peace on earth.” | 


And that is the first part that we have considerable here of 
the words made up of these two. And, ; 
2, The principal, the original, the source and fountain 
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of that whole undertaking of our Lord, and of this two-fold 
effect, which is to result from it: and that is God’s good 
will towards men. From this fountain shall spring forth 
both peace on earth, and glory to God; the former more 
immediately, and the latter ultimately : the former being 
subordinate to the latter, as the supreme and last end of 
that. And so as to this matter, the same account is here 
given of the whole Gospel constitution, as we find given in 
that Ephes. i. 4, 5,6. ‘‘ According as he hath chosen us 
in him, that we might be holy and without blame before 
him in love; having predestinated us to the adoption of 
children, according to the riches of his grace in Christ Je- 
sus, to the praise and the glory of his grace, wherein he 
hath made us accepted in the beloved.” So that take the 
whole scheme of the Gospel revelation together, and it bears 
this inscription: It is a frame of things finally and ulti- 
mately dedicated to God, as all things must be to him, as 
well as from him. He that is the author is the end of all. 
He can do nothing but for himself. How or in what sense 
he doth so, to wit, doth things for his own glory, we shall 
have occasion to open more distinctly hereafter. But this 
being now the first thing that we have in view here; and 
which I design to touch upon as previous to that which 
comes last in the text, and is the main I intend to insist 
upon. Something, I say, I shall speak in reference to 
this—“ Glory to God in the highest.” 

This you see is the final effect and issue of this mighty 
undertaking of aRedeemer. The Son of God descending 
and coming down into the world. Why, what shall be 
effected hereby ? What shall be brought about? Why, 
“Glory to God in the highest.” That should not fail to 
be effected. God would, it is true, have been glorified in 
the destruction of this world altogether: if it had been all 
laid in ruin; if it had been turned into one heap, he 
would have had his glory. He might have continued that 
as an everlasting trophy of his power and justice; of his 
justice by his power. 

But that was not the way chosen; and he will not lose 
by it, as to all revenue that it is possible can be added to 
the divine treasure. Nothing can be really added. Glory 
can be added, to wit, reputation, (as the word signifies,) 
which, therefore, must be supposed to have its place in the 
intelligent and apprehensive minds of men. For the word 
made use of here, comes from a word that signifies esteem, 
or to judge. There must be some that are capable of 
judging of what is honourable and glorious; God himself 
is the Supreme Judge: and, indeed, there is no competent 
judge besides. As it is altogether impossible that any 
should be his peer, cr capable of making-an estimate of 
what will be fully and adequately answerable to him in 


| point of honour and glory. And as the matter doth relate 


to him, and as he is to be himself the judge of honour, ot 
what is becoming of God, what will be an honour to him- 
self; so it is here considered, 

(1.) Objectively, as the glory that could only be the 
thing designed by himself, to himself; to wit, the compla- 
cency that he takes in himself, which must bear some pro- 
portion to the excellency of his nature and being. And 
that cannot lie in the mere opinion that he hath in the minds 
of his creatures, (be those minds never so right, and never 
so comprehensive,) but the satisfaction that he receives to 
himself, in himself. This is an end worthy of God, and 
suitable unto God. ‘Nothing can be an adequate satisfac- 
tion unto him, but what is in himself. Now there is an: 
objective glory in himself—the glory of all his excellencies, 
of all his perfections; and this is the object in which he 
satisfies himself, and takes his own complacency there. 
There are, indeed, beamings forth of that excellency into 
the minds of creatures, but this cannot be his end; to wit, 
to be well thought of, or well spoken of, by his creatures ; 
they are inconsiderable unto him. The whole creation is 
even as the dust of the balance, or the drop of the bucket; 
lighter than nothing, and vanity, in comparison with him. 

But there is, I say, to be considered, first, an objective 
giory, the excellency, the becomingness of the order of 
things, as they lie in God, which only comes under the 
notion of creatures, as he is pleased to make the discovery ; 
and when he so doth, that shines into their enlightened 
minds, which was, indeed, before; to wit, the order of 
things, that harmony, that comely dependance and refer- 
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ence of one thing to another, as it lies in the counsel of 
God’s wisdom from eternity. Here is that glory which he 
beholds first in himself, and so he satisfies himself on the 
rectitude and perfection of all that is in him, and all that 
immediately proceeds from him, as it doth more imme- 
diately proceed. This only can be God’s end. Indeed, 
the creature’s end must be the display of his glory, when 
once it doth shine forth and come under their notice; then 
they are to reflect it from one to another, and to diffuse it 
among one anothér; so that there must be very different 
notions of the divine glory as it is his end, and as it is the 
creature’s end. And that this matter may be the more dis- 
tinctly explicated withal, consider two things here; first, 
the form, and secondly, the matter, of this saying of the 
angels in this part of it. ‘Glory to God in the highest,” 
which is the principal part of the effect or end of this un- 
dertaking, the Redeemer’s descent into this world; it was 
to produce glory to God in the highest, as it should pro- 
duce, in due time, peace on earth, a reconciliation between 
God and man. I say, the former of this speech is to be 
inquired into. What doth it mean, that it should be here 
said, “ Glory to God in the highest ?” And then, the mat- 
ter of it, and what is signified under it, we shall come 
more distinctly to inquire into afterwards. 

(1.) For the form of this speech, that it may be rightly 
understood, we must consider from what mouth it comes, 
or who are the speakers, who they are that utter it: they 
are a heavenly host; a most numerous heavenly host; a 
host of angels that descend upon this account, in this june- 
ture of time, (as it were,) upon a visit, upon a kind visit 
unto our earth, and to pay a dutiful homage unto the Son 
of God, whose descent they wait upon at his first arrival 
into this world of ours. The form of expression will very 
much be collected by considering the speakers. And no- 
thing, indeed, could be more decorous; more becoming, than 
that they should be first employed upon such an errand as 
this, who are the speakers and mouth by whom this first 
suminary of the Gospel is communicated amongst men, 
here in our world. It was fit there should be such messen- 
gers employed and sent; to wit, to celebrate his arrival 
into our world, who was so great a one, and who came 
upon so great an errand. 

Let us but take notice, by the way, (before we come to 
collect from hence what the form of this saying must im- 
port,) why it should be said by such speakers, a multitude, 
a choir of angels, who were employed to utter it. Why, 
that was not all their business, to utter this saying here to 
a company of shepherds; that falls in with it, and that very 
aptly; but their great business is to wait upon the first ar- 
rival of the Son of God into this world, as a due honour to 
him. Upon which account we are told, (Heb. i. 6.) “ That 
when he brought his first-born into the world, all the 
angels of God were to worship him,” or to pay a homage 
to him. When he brought this his first-born into the world, 
this was (as il were) a decree then published in heaven; 
“Now let all the angels of God worship him.” The thing 
also refers to 1 Tim. iii. 6. “ Great is the mystery of god- 
liness, God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels.” Seen! Howseen? Not barely looked 
upon as by a company of gazers, or of idle, unconcerned 
spectators; but seen, beheld with an adoring eye; every 
one seéing and adoring at once. 

It was a suitable dignity and honour. to them; and it 
was very suitable from them, considering what a state the 
Son of God was now coming into. A state that was to be 
“a little lower than the angels,” as Heb. ii.7. quoted from 
the 8th Psalm, or “lower for a little while.’ Sothe word 
admits, to be read. ‘That inasmuch as this humiliation 
of his was spontaneous and voluntary, he might not lose 
their homage by it; and undoubtedly they tendered it him. 
That self-depression was elective, not necessitated; there- 
fore, he was not to lose by it; he descends, goes down 
into a state a little lower than the angels; therefore, the 
justice of heaven determined thus concerning him, and the 
justice of their minds could not but so consent and fall in 
with it. “You shall pay your homage to the descending 
Son of God; he shall lose:mothing that is due from you 
(ce@lites) the inhabitants of heaven, for this self-debase- 
ment.” ‘Therefore, though this descent of his was to look 


with a dark side towards this our earth, because here he | 
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was to appear in obscurity; the ends of his coming down 
here among men would never have been composed and 
brought about, if he had been to shine as an illustrious 
person, in bright celestial glory, visibly and openly attend- 
ed with guards of angels ; his work would never have been 
done; he could never, on those terms, have arrived to the 
cross, which was finally the thing he had in his eye and 
design. Therefore, I say, this descent of his most look 
witha darkside here towards us here below. But yet, care 
was taken that it should look with a bright side in heaven 
above, that the glorious inhabitants there might be kept in 
a dutiful, adhering posture towards him, as understanding 
their own subserviency and subjection to him ; and that he 
was their Lord still, though he did voluntarily go down 
into astate alittle lower than theirs; lower for alittle while. 
Therefore, upon occasion, their subserviency to him is 
plainly signified, when he was at the lowest, in his last 
agonies, angels came and ministered unto him. And so 
his descent looks with a bright side towards heaven, and 
those vaster numbers of intelligent minds, that do inhabit 
those regions; all was lightsome thitherwards, and must 
be, though it was necessary it should look witha dark kind 
of gloominess and obscurity towards men on earth, that the 
design might be accomplished, and not frustrated, for which 
he did descend and come down into this world. 

And so much* being premised, it is now obvious to col- 
lect what the form is of this same diction, this same say- 
ing, by these excellent, dutiful creatures. It must carry 
with it, 

[1.] The form of an acclamation, giving glory to God; 
proclaiming the divine glory, upon this wonderful product 
of his wisdom and love, that began now to appear, and 
obtain, and take place in this world. It was an acknow- 
ledgment that he was worthy to receive all honour, and 
glory, upon this account. And, 

[2.] It must bear, too, the form ofan apprecation, that 
is, wishing he might continually do so; that all glory and 
oe might be continually given to God in the highest. 

nd, 

[8.] It might carry in it, too, the form of a narration, 
there being no verb in the sentence; and therefore, is to 
be understood as much asif it had been said, “Glory is 
to God in the highest ;” that is, it is a representation how 
well the glorious inhabitants of the upper world were at 
that time employed, to wit, in celebrating the divine glory, 
and giving glory tohim. This is the business of heaven: 
and upon this account, that the Son of God is now de- 
scended and come down upon this earth, it is their busi- 
ness on earth to be all giving glory to God in the highest. 
Or, 

[4.] It may be also an invitation to angels above, and 
men below, so to do. All the glorious inhabitants of 
heaven, who behold and see; andso, likewise, all the men, 
and wretched and miserable inhabitants of this earth, who 
are concerned in all] that is now done, join in this, giving 
glory to God in the highest. And, 

[5.] It may be a demand or claim of glory to God in 
the highest ; not only a mere invitation, but a challenge: 
“Let God have his due glory; withhold not his glory 
from him. Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord,” Psal. cl. last. Let the-universe praise him, upon 
account of this marvelous undertaking, that his own Son 
is come down in glory, veiled and obscured into this world. 
And it may, in the last place, 

(6.] Carry with it the form of a prediction; Glory shall 
be to God in the highest. As heaven is now full of this 
thing, earth shall be full of it; God will have his glory, 
even to the full, out of this wonderful thing, a thing infi- 
nitely more wonderful than ihe creation of this world was; 
even the extraction of such a universe out of nothing: 


}that God should come down, and be manifest in such 


flesh as the children of men do wear, and carry about them 
here upon earth. We do all predict glory to God in the 
highest hereupon. So great a thing can never be, but there 
must be a production of glory to God in the highest, some 
time or another, as far proportionable hereunto, as the ca- 
pacity of such creatures can admit. He will not lose his 
glory. We foretell he shall have his glory, even from all 
the ends of the earth, directed to him in the highest, ari- 
sing and springing up from this very thing. But then, 
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_(2) The matter expressed and signified under this va- 
rious form, that will also require some further explication 
too, which now I shall not enter into: but, in the mean 
time, let us consider, Rl 

[ Use.] Doth heaven appear to have been so full of this 
thing, the descent of the Son of God into this world, when 
we were the persons concerned ? What amazing stupidity 
is it, that our souls should not be more taken up about it! 
It was, indeed, partly duty to God, and to the Son of 
God, that these blessed angels should be in such a trans- 

ort upon this oceasion; but it was also benignity and 
<indness, and wonderful kindness towards us. When they 
saw what was designed to us, they give glory to God in 
the highest, upon the prospect they had of peace springing 
up towards us on earth, and of the view they had by retro- 
spection upon the divine good will: finding now that an- 
ciently, and heretofore, his delights must have been with 
the children of men; (as miserable as their state and con- 
dition was;) not upon the account of what they now were, 
but upon the account of what he would one day make 
them. He would yet one day make them a delectable sort 
of creatures. The angels of God are full of this; and 
heaven was full of it. And we are not to think it was only 
so seventeen hundred years ago; that the thoughts and 
apprehensions of the glorious inhabitants of heaven are 
jower about these matters now: no; there is the same oc- 
casion, and the same sense. They are in the same joyous 
and dutiful raptures, upon account of what was doing and 
designing here upon earth, for producing of peace to men, 
and glory to himself. 

_What an amazing stupidity is it, that all this should sig- 
nify so little with us! That when we are the persons 
chiefly concerned; when hell may be designing upon us 
from beneath, heaven is designing upon us from above; yet 
we are in a deep sleep all this while, neither feel the draw- 
ings of hell downward, nor the drawings of heaven up- 
ward. Hell is working upon us, and heaven is working 
upon us, and we seem insensible of the designs of either; 
the destructive designs of the one, or the kind designs of 
the other: but vanity fills our minds, and we wear outa 
few days here upon this earth, without considering what 
we are here for, or what the Son of God did one day come 
hither for! What awakenings do we need! And before 
God shall have his glory, and the earth its peace, what 
wonderful changes are there yet to be wrought in the minds 
and spirits of men! And surely if God have any kindness 
for us, there will be great change wrought upon us. 





LECTURE XLIV.* 


Bor now to go on to the second thing, the material im- 
port of these words; that is, that whereas, by universal 
consent, the glory of God-is the end of all things, it must 
be very differently understood as it is his end, and as it is 
the creature’s end. It cannot be understood in reference 
to both the same way. 

In reference to the creature, it ought to be their design 
(to wit, the design of all reasonable creatures) to glorify 
God, by owning and by diffusing his glory to the utter- 
most. Their glorifying God consists in these two things; 
the first whereof is fundamental to the second, the agnition 
of his glory, and.the manifestation of his glory. The ac- 
knowledgment of it in their own minds and souls, own- 
ing him to be the most glorious one. They add no glory 
to him; it is not possible they can; but they only acknow- 
ledge and take notice of, and adore, that which is; con- 
fess him to be what he is, and what he should be. And 
the manifestation of his glory; the spreading and propa- 
gating of it, as much as is possible, from one to another, 
through the world, even to their uttermost, at least, in the 
wish and desire of their own hearts. “Be thou exalted 
above the heavens, and thy glory over all the earth,” as it 
is again and again found in Psal. lvii. and in multitudes 
of like passages of Scripture. ‘‘So is our light to shine 
before men, that they may see our good’ works, and glorify 
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our Father which isin heaven,” Matt. v.16. That his glory 
may be transmitted by some to others, and by them to 
others, and so spread to our uttermost universally unto all. 

But the matter is quite otherwise to be understood, when 
we speak of God’s glory, as his own end. And it is veiy 
needful that we should state this matter to ourselves aright, 
lest we otherwise take up thoughts very unsuitable, and 
very dishonourable, and very injurious, to the great and 
blessed God. That design which hath been already men- 
tioned, upon our first acknowledgment in our own minds 
and hearts, the excellent glory of the Divine Being, then to 
diffuse and spread it, is a rnost worthy and becoming en 1 
for creatures, nothing more. It ought to be their very 
terminative end; the end of ends with them; to wit, th: 
end that must terminate all that they do. ‘ Whether you 
eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory ot 
God,” is that great practical maxim, 1 Cor. x. 31. What- 
soever we do, must be done, must be all consecrated unto 
this end, have a stamp of holiness put upon it, by a dedi- 
cation “tothe glory of God.” That is Gs it were) to be 
the inscription upon every design, and upon every action, 
in pursuance of any of our designs. What can be cx- 
pressed with larger and fuller universality. Whatsoever ye 
do (eating and drinking not excepted) is to have and be 
levelled at this end, the glory of God, as being most suit- 
able to the creature. But this is no end worthy of God, 
the matter being understood and taken so. Indeed, it is 
suitable enough for any one to design the praise of an- 
other; but it is not suitable to any one to design his own 
praise as his end. It would be thought unworthy of a 
wise and good man, to do such and such good_actions for 
this as his principal end, that he may be well thought of, 
and may be well spoken of by others. But the goodness, 
and suitableness, and agreeableness, of good actions in 
themselves to his own spirit, is his great inducement to any 
one that doth partake of the image of God, and that is so- 
far become God-like. : 

But when we speak of God’s having his own glory for 
his end, (whereas his glory as it is our end, doth but sig- 
nify our agnition of it, or our manifestation of it, which 
is not his essential glory,) it is God’s essential glory that 
must be his end; for he can have no end but himself. 
He is his own first and last; his own Alpha and Omega; 
and so his glory is, then, his essential glory, which is the 
lustre of all the excellencies of his being, shining to his 
own eye, which is his end. For only wisdom can be a 
competent judge of infinite excellency. And glory doth 
import and carry in the notion of it a reference to a judi- 
calive principle, as the word from whence esteem doth 
come, plainly enough imports. He only is capable of 
judging what is worthy of himself; and so it is the recti- 
tude of his own designs, as they lie in his own eternal 
mind, that lies before him under the notion of his end. 

But it must be understood, too, that this is not his end 
neither, to be pursued by a desiderative will, but only by 
a fruitive; not by a desiderative will, as if there were any 
thing wanting to him: with us, indeed, all our end is 
always looked upon by us, as a thing to be attained; and 
that is suitable to the state of a creature, to act for an end 
to be obtained, and which we are yet short of. But all 
things are always present to him, to his all-comprehending 
mind, and especially that which belongs only to his ow 
being, to which there can be no addition. He doth wilk 
himself; not with a desiderative will, but with a fruitive, 
a complacential will; and so doth act within himself, not 
from indigency, (as creatures do,) but from a superabund- 
ant, all-sufficient self-sufficient fulness: He enjoys him- 
self in himself. 

And this is-obvious enough to every one that will use 
his understanding to consider, as well as it isa philoso- 
phical maxim, in which all sorts of considering and studious 
men have agreed. And, I say, it is apprehensible enough 
to others when it is considered, that one’s end and one’s 
good are convertible terms, and signify the same thing. 
Finis ct bonus, convertwntur, philosophers use to say; to 
wit, that which is any one’s ultimate end, which is so de 
jure, is his highest and chiefest good. Now nothing is plainer 
than that there is no good adequate to God, but himself; 
so that he cannot have his ultimate, final complacency in. 
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any thing besides himself. And his glory, his essential 
glory; the lustre of all the excellencies of his being, is his 
end; not that which he covets and proposes as distant 
and unaitained; but which he enjoyeth, and acquiesceth 
in, and which he cannot but have always in his own pos- 
session, as he cannot but be in the entire, uninterrupted, 
everlasting possession of the excellencies of his own 
being. 

And it ought seriously to be considered, that so we may 
not in our own thoughts debase the eternal, most excellent, 
and most blessed Being, by supposing that he proposeth it 
to himself as his end, to aim at that which would be 
thought unworthy of a wise and good man to aim at; that 
is, only to be well thought of, and applauded. This isa 
thing that is consequent, and which ought to be,and which 
we ought to propose to ourselves as our end. Butit is too 
low.and mean an end for God. We may design that for 
another man, to wit, his praise, which no other man, who 
is wise and good, will design for himself; but take plea- 
sure in the rectitude of his design, and that goodness of 
his own actions ; and enjoy them, as every good man doth, 
in bearing the image of God upon him. And therefore, 
this is a God-like thing; and so must be in the highest 
perfection in the ever-blessed God himself, and in the ex- 
cellency of his own being, and in the correspondent recti- 
tude of all his own designs. But this is that which must 
consequently, and secondarily, come under the common 
notice of his intelligent and apprehensive creatures, where- 
upon it is their business, and indispensable duty, to own, 
and adore, and honour him, for the good that is in him; 
to wit, to think well and honourably of him, and speak 
well and honourably of him, upon this account, even as 
goodness in men, and amongst men, is a thing that claims 
and challenges acknowledgment and praises from them 
Within whose notice it comes. And then, 

2. That being the primary thing here spoken of, which 
is to result out of this great design, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest,” all capable and apprehensive creatures being 
obliged, to their uttermost, to celebrate and glorify him, 
upon the account of what he was now doing in reference 
to this wretched world; that being, Isay, the first result 
of ihis undertaking, upon which our Lord Jesus Christ 
was now descending and coming down into this world, 
the second is—‘ Peace on earth.” And that former was 
io spring out of this latter, as the whole economy of 
grace in that mentioned 4th chapter to the Ephesians, 
a design for the glory of God’s grace; to wit, it is to 
be designed by all the subjects, and all the observers 
thereof. 

And now concerning this peace on earth, I shall speak 
but very briefly to it, in my way to the third thing whieh 
I most principally intended, in my pitching upon this 
scripture; to wit, the original and fountain of all the good 
will after mentioned. This peace upon earth must be un- 
derstood to design, first, somewhat more primarily; and 
then, secondly, somewhat more secondarily, and depend- 
ent upon the former. 

The primary intendment of it must be peace between 
God and man, the inhabitants of this earth, its principal 
and more noble inhabitants, in relation to the state of war 
and hostility that was between him and them, they having 
revolted from him, agreed and combined in a, rebellion 
against him; not only with one another, but with the other 
apostate creatures, who had made a defection before, the 
angels that fell, and so drew man in as their accomplices 
in thathorrid revolt. And this must be observed as spoken 
too with discrimination, as we shall have hereafter occasion 
io note to you; “Peace on earth’—-not with hell; there 
js no proclamation of peace reaching that place. ‘Those 
kind, benign creatures, this glorious host of angels, this 
celestial chorus, though it is like enough it might have 
been suitable to their inclinations (if that had been the de- 
sign ana counsel of Heaven) to have carried tidings, and 
a message of peace, to their fellow-creatures, of their own 
order and rank, in the creation of God; yet while it ap- 
pears this had no place in the divine counsel, and they 
being so perfectly resigned creatures, and having the same 
will (objectively considered) with the divine, that is, not 
willing .a different sort of objects from what he willed; 
they joyfully come on this errand to men on earth. 
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The will of God is perfectly complied with in heaven ; 
that will which our desires, while we are here on earth, are 
to be guided by; in our measure we are to desire God’s 
will may be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. It is 
perfectly complied with in heaven: they cannot have a 
dissentient will from their Maker; and, therefore, must be 
understood to have been contentedly employed upon this 
errand, to proclaim peace, peace to the inhabitants of this 
earth, when they had none to proclaim for the inhabitants 
of that other horrid region; knowing that they, who were 
iheir brethren, and of their own order, in the creation of 
God, were bound up in the chains of everlasting darkness, 
without remedy or mercy, and reserved unto the judgment 
of the great day, they willingly come upon this errand, to 
proclaim peace to the inhabitants of this earth, and are 
made use of as heralds in this proclamation. : 

And as this peace must principally be between God and 
man, so it must be understood to be mutual in the intend- 
ment of it between both, that God should be reconciled to 
them, and that they should be reconciled unto God. And, 
indeed, there can be no such thing as peace between God 
and man upon other terms: for if he were willing upon 
other terms tobe reconciled to man, it would be altogether 
insignificant, and to no purpose. . He would be recon- 
ciled to an unreconciled irreconcilable man, whose heart 
should still remain filled with enmity, poisoned with malig- 
nity and venom against God. It would be to no purpose 
to hira, for man would be no nearer felicity ; and it is im- 
possible for me to be happy in what I hate; and it is also 
impossible Yor the children of men to be happy in any thing 
but God. 

Now supposing this peace to be mutual between God 
and man ; to wit, he is reconciled to them, and they are 
reconciled to him, the prosecution of his justice doth cease, 
and their enmity towards him ceaseth ; there is no longer 
a-contest kept up between his justice and their injustice ; 
then this mutual peace must carry in it two things, agree- 
able to what is carried in the notion of peace between one 
nation, or sort of people, and another that have been mu- 
tnally at war with one another; that is, there is somewhat 
privative, and somewhat positive, carried in such cases in 
the notion of peace ;—Ist, a cessation of hostility, and 2ndly 
freedom of commerce. 

1. A cessation of hostility. They no longer war with 
one another; God doth no longer pursue them with re- 
venge, with hostile acts in that kind; that is, if once a 
peace be brought about, whenever this peace obtains, and 
hath its effect, he doth no longer follow them with acts of 
vengeance. And they do no longer rise up against him in 
acts of hatred and aversion; they no longer say to him, 
“Depart from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy ways:” 
they are no longer fighting against the righteousness and 
equity of his holy precepts, as the carnal mind is ‘‘ enmity 
against God, and is not subject to his law, nor indeed can 
be.” All this ceaseth; that is, it cannot be now in any 
prevalency, in a prevailing degree. And thereupon, 

2. That which is positive doth ensue. As it was between 
nation and nation, which were at war, there is not only a 
cessation of hostilities, but there is a setting on foot a com- 
merce, an amicable commerce, a free commerce; So it is 
between God and man now: there is not only no war, but 
there is a communion; there is a friendly intercourse: 
God freely flows in upon them in acts of grace, kindness, 
and goodness. His Spirit was under a restraint before, 
(according to the doom and judgment past—‘* My Spirit 
shall no longer strive,”) is now at liberty, set at liberty, 
from under these restraints. It now freely breathes upon 
those souls, emits its light, lets it shine in upon them, 
pours in the influence of the Sun of Righteousness, the vi- 
tal, sanative influences of that Sun, who is said to “arise 
with healing in his wings,” or beams. These vital, heal- 
ing beams are, by the Spirit of Christ, freely transmitted, 
let into the very hearts and souls of such creatures, as 
were at utmost distance from God before. 

Alas! there was nothing to do between God and them, 
in a way of kindness or friendliness: his Spirit was a stran- 
ger to them; no beams of holy light ever shone upon 
them ; no influence of grace; they went with barren and 
desolate souls, wrapt wp in darkness and death: but now 
the way is open and free; there is no law against. it, no 
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bar, but the communications of the Holy Ghost may be 
without obstruction. And, thereupon, their spirits are set 
at liberty towards God, and his Spirit is at liberty towards 
them and not withheld. “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty,” 2 Cor. iii. 17. Their soul was under 
restraint and clouds before, a prisoner under the divine 
wrath and justice. They could no act, could not move, 
could not stir, God-ward; not so much as breathe, nor 
direct a breath towards God; no holy desires, no holy 
motions. But now, when commerce is restored, as the 
Divine Spirit freely breathes on them, it enables them 
freely to breathe after God, to send forth desires, and take 
up their highest delight in him, so as to enable them to 
say, ““Whom have I in heaven but thee, or whom can I 
desire on earth in comparison of thee ?” Psal. lxxiii. 25. 
This is the primary intendment of this peace, proclaimed 
by this glorious host of angels: this is the thing primarily 
intended to be brought about, and which shall have its 
effect, more or less, and more largely, before the world 
ends. But then, there is. 

2. That which is consequential thereunto, to be con- 
sidered, and that is—peace upon earth, among the inhabit- 
ants of it towards one another. This is not the primary 
design, but it is the secondary, consequential aim and 
effect of the great Peace-maker’s undertaking, whereof 
there was a precedent and a leading case in the reconcilia- 
tion that was first to be brought about between Jew and 
gentile. ‘ He is our peace, having made both one,” Eph. 
ii. 13. so as that the highest enmities and animosities that 
ever were between one sort of people and another, were to 
be taken up between these Jews and gentiles. How con- 
tumeliously were the Jews wont to speak of the gentiles ; 
and how ignominiously did they again speak of them. 
And the fraction was yet more fierce between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, that were all Israelites, all of one 
house; insomuch that common courtesies could not pass 
between them, as appears by that in the 4th chapter of 
John. “ How dost thou,” (saith the Samaritan woman to 
Christ, ) ‘‘ being a Jew, ask water of me, that am a Samari- 
tan ? How strange is it! how can you expect that I, being 
a Samaritan, should give drink to you that are a Jew?” 
And so great was the distance between the Jews and other 
nations, that pagan writers have taken much notice of it. 
Non monstrare vias (saith a pagan poet) cadem insi sacra 
volenti ; that a few would not so much as show the way to 
one that was not of their own religion ; no, not that com- 
mon courtesy to tell a traveller his way. Why, he is our 
peace, he that brings it about, that shall finally, sooner or 
later, bring about a universal peace, not only between 
Jew and gentile, (which wasa precedent, a ruling case,) 
but among the several nations of the earth, 

“Hes our peace when the Assyrian is in our land,” 
and it is to be a universal thing foretold and prophesied ; 
to wit, that “swords are to be beaten into plow-shares, 
and spears info pruning-hooks, and that men should Jearn 
war no more,” when once the peaceful tendency of the 
kkingdom of the Messiah doth reach its final and full effect ; 
when it hath effect according to its tendency, so that, at 
the same time that the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of God, as the waters cover the seas, then is there to 
be that universal peace on earth too, among men towards 
one another; not only no more hurting or destroying in 
all the mountain of his holiness, but nation shall not lift 
up sword or hand against nation, and men shall be un- 
taught that fierceness of nature, which a continued enmity 
against God had inferred on them: for when the union 
was once bréken between God and man, it must appear, 
they must be made to understand and know to their cost, 
that that was central. And that union being dissolved, all 
union was dissolved besides, that they can never be at 
peace one with another, when they have broken with God, 
and the breach remains between him and them. Accord- 
ing to what was emblematically held forth in reference to 
God, and the people of Israel and Judah; that is, by the 
two staves of Beauty and of Bands; the staffof Beauty 
signifying the union between him and them; and the staff 
of Bands the union between them with one another. But 
when one of these staves is broken, the other is shivered 
and shaken all to pieces. 

Why, this is the import of what is here proclaimed, the 
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final and ultimate import of it—‘Glory to God in the 
highest,” and-then, “peace on earth.” This is the double 
effect of this great undertaking, upon which our Lord did 
now descend and come down into this world. But here 
comes next to be considered, 

The principle, the well-spring, the eternal well-spring 
of this glorious and kind design; a design so glorious to 
God, and so kind to man, what is the fountain and well- 
spring of all? Nothing else but his own good will. And 
this is the thing I mainly intended to insist upon from 
this Scripture. That having so largely discoursed to you 
of the apostacy, the fall of the first man, and then of the 
fallen state of man; and of the way wherein man hath 
been continued in this fallen state, from age to age, and 
from generation to generation ; I might afterwards come to 
speak of his designed restitution and recovery. And being 
so to do, (as the order of discourse should lead,) I shall 
tell you briefly what the scheme of our discourse now 
must be; to wit, 

I. To speak of the original and fountain of this de- 
ened restitution of such fallen and lasped creatures. 

n ? 

II. Of the constitution of a Redeemer and a Mediator 
in order hereunto. And, 

III. To show what sort of person this Redeemer or 
Mediator must be; to wit, to treat of his person, of his 
nature, of his offices, and of his performances. And then, 

IV. To lay before you the doctrine of the covenant of 
God in Christ. And, 

V. The office and operations of the Holy Ghost in the 
dispensation, and pursuantly to the design of the cove- 
nant. And then, 

VI. The effects wrought in all that shall actually ap- 
pertain and belong to God, and he brought home to him, 
in and by Christ, this Great Head of the redwcces, of re- 
turning souls. And then, 

VII. The way and course of such as shall be thus 
savingly wrought upon, that holy work in which they 
are thereupon to be engaged, and wherein they are to 
persist, till they reach the end of that way. And then, 
lastly, 

VIIL The end of all things, with the several things that 
shall be coincident thereunto. 

The first thing in the course and order of discourse 
comes naturally to be insisted upon, (when we are to con- 
sider this business of the restitution of man,) is the origi- 
nal of such a design. Whence sprung it? What is the 
fountain, the well-head and spring of this great design ? 
Why, good will towards men. This is the summary ac- 
count that the matter admits of. It can be from nothing 
else but mere good will towards men. And in speaking 
to this, I have a two-fold subject of discourse: to wit, 
first, God’s general good will ; and, 2ndly, his special good 
wili. His good will wherein itdoth appear and is expressed 
towards men generally and indefinitely considered ; and 
his good will in its more peculiar expressions, and exer- 
tions of itself towards a select sortof men. And so two 
things to be evinced. 

1. That God’s good wil], it hath some reference unto 
all. But, 

2. That it hath not equalreference to all alike. There 
will be that two-fold subject of discourse distinctly to be 
pursued. And the former of these I chiefly intend from 
this scripture ; the latter I intend from another more suit- 
able scripture, 

But, in the mean time, pray well inlay this in your own 
minds, that there are two such distinct sorts of divine 
good will, or benignity, respecting men generally, and re- 
specting some men especially ; and that these two are by 
no means in the world opposed to one another. The do- 
ing of which, as it is a most unreasonable thing in itself, 
so it is a thing of the worst consequences that can be sup- 
posed ; that is, it tends to confound the whole Christian 
economy, to break the frame of Christianity, and make it 
an unintelligible scheme, as incoherent with itself; and 
this without any pretence, or shadow of a pretence. For 
these two things—general good will, and special good 
will; or as the generality of divines are wont to distin- 
guish, common and special grace; these two, I say, are 
as distinguishable things, and as capable of being distinctly 
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apprehended, as the general and special natures of any 
thing else that we can think of. 

Now nothing could be more absurd to pretend, that be- 
cause I have tle notion of such and such a general nature, 
therefore, I must not admit the notion of a special nature, 
that is narrower than that; and superadds distinguishing 
to the former. As if when a person hath understood that 
God hath made such a sort of creatures as we are wont to 
call animals, living creatures, (that being the notion of a 
living creature at large,) that therefore, I should pretend 
there should be a difficulty of understanding the nature of 
man, one particular under that general; because I have 
the notion of a living creature taken at large, to wit, a 
creature that useth sense, that can see, and hear, and ex- 
erciseth spontaneous motion, can move this way and 
that, this, therefore, should be an hinderance to me in con- 
ceiving the special nature of man, a nobler sort of creature, 
that can do all this and something else; to wit, can rea- 
son and understand, and lay designs and pursue them, and 
is a subject susceptible of religion too, as well as ratiocina- 
tion ; would any man of ordinary understanding pretend an 
inconsistency between these two; or that I cannot fitly 
conceive the one sort of nature, because I do conceive the 
other ? Because I do conceive the general notion of a 
living creature, an animal taken at large, therefore, I can 
the less conceive or take in the special notion of .a par- 
Ucular sort of living creatures, that can do more than an 
ordinary living creature, taken at large. 

And the difficulty is not greater if we carry the matter 
higher or further, and consider that man, as man, having 
the natural image of God upon him, as such, may be con- 
ceived accordingly. And so that object, God’s natural 
image remaining in him, terminates a general divine be- 
nignity. And consider, also, the same sort of creatures 
having likewise somewhat beyond and superadded to the 
mere natural image of God, to wit, his holy image; this is 
the effect, (wherever it is, as the case of man is now be- 
come,) and can be the effect of nothing else, but special 
grace: but this I only lay before you by the way to that 
which we are to insist upon particularly. 





LECTURE XLV.* 


Luke ii. 14° 
Good will towards men. 


Tue former branches of this verse, wherein these angels 
proclaim, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace,” have been opened, and something hath been said 
about this good will towards men, both as it is general and 
special. 

Now as to this general good will of God to men, I shall, 

1. Labour to evinee it to you in an absolute considera- 
tion. And then, shall, 

2. Speak in comparison of the way of his dealing with 
another sort of offending creatures, of a higher and nobler 
order than men. Now, 

1. To evince this general good will to men, according 
to the absolute consideration that is to be had of it, I shall 
male use of two sorts of mediums or arguments to that 
purpose. 

(1.) Of such as are antecedent to a more express Gospel 
revelation; and which will therefore respect them that 
have not the Gospel, or that never had it. And, 

(2.) Such as may be taken from the Gospel itself, of 
which you have a summary, an epitome, in this same 
angelical proclamation from heaven; it seeming suitable 
to the majesty of God, to make his angels, though not 
the ordinary ambassadors, yet the extraordinary ones, of 
this gracious declaration of his mind and counsel towards 
men. 

But as to both these sorts of arguments, I have this to 
advertise .you, that the main thing J shall propose to my- 
selfin alleging them, will not be so much the evincing of 
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the truth in this matter: for that is clear in itself, shines in 
its own light; and indeed as to this part of God’s general 
good will to men, or that which is usually called common 
grace, I can have no adversary, we have none to oppose us 
in this thing, except atheists. It is true indeed, as to the 
other part, (his special grace,) there we have very subtle 
adversaries; and when we come to that part, I do hope, 
through God’s assistance, we shall be enabled to maintain 
the truth against them. But here my more principal 
design is, to let you see, by the arguments I shall allege, 
(which will clear the truth too,) the mighty importance of 
what we are now asserting, and to what purpose it is that 
we ought to assert this general good will of God to men. 
Indeed, that we shall have occasion more distinctly to 
show, when we come tothe use. But I shall hint some 
of the more eminent purposes now, that it may the more 
engage the attention of all our minds unto what is to be 
insisted on to this purpose. 

It will be of most direct use to convince, and (if it will 
seem good to God so far as to bless his word) to mollify the 
hearis of hardened sinners that have yet nothing of special 
grace appearing to them, or in them, so as to make way 
for that, it being God’s course to work methodically; and 
to make things, which have an aptitude thereto, subservient 
unto other things, that are to be consequent thereupon. 
It would certainly induce any, that would use their 
thoughts, to look upon it as a black and horrid thing to 
be, in the course of my life, with an obstinate, obdurate 
heart fighting continually against goodness ifself, and 
against kindness and good will. 

And it is of mighty importance, too, for the relieving 
of awakened and doubting souls, that may be hurried with 
terrors and temptations about their state God-wards; and 
who, though (it may be) special grace hath taken place in 
them, yet think it hath not; so as to let them see what re- 
lief is yet in their case, (as black as it looks to be,) while 
they are under the dispensation of more general and com- 
mon grace, as hath a leadingness and tendency in it unto 
special. 

And there is that too, which will be of general import 
to all of us, every day, to wit, that we may be brought 
more to value, and to savour, and relish those mercies 
which commonly go into the account, and under the 
census of common mercies, of which (God knows) we have 
too little sense. It is a most unaccountable absurdity, 
(that I have often reflected on in my own thoughts,) that 
very generally mercies should be thought less valuable, for 
that very reason for which they are the more valuable. And 
so it is commonly in reference to those that are called 
common mercies: they are less valued for the self-same 
reason for which they should be more valued; that is, 
because they come in an ordinary and in a constant course. 
As health, because it is constant, or is more ordinary, with 
the most, it may be, it is for that very reason less valued : 
but every body that considers, knows, that for that very 
reason it is the more valuable. It is better sure to have 
continual health, than health intermitted. So the use of 
our senses, our sight, (for instance,) the noblest of all the 
rest, because it is a common mercy, therefore it is cheap, 
and of less account with the most. How great a thing 
would it be thought, if a man should see but one hour in 
the day! How wouldhe return of that hour be longed 
for! Or if but one day in the year; O when will that day 
come! We need to have the value enhanced more with 
us of such things as are indications of God’s good will 
towards men in general, that they may have their due 
weight with us, and that grateful savour and relish m our 
spirits which they challenge. And let us, therefore, 

1, Upon such considerations go on to take notice of 
those arguments of the first rank, those which lie without 
the compass of the Gospel revelation, that were antecedent 
to that more explicit revelation of it, and do fill a Jarger 
sphere and region than that whither the Gospel light dif- 
fuses and extends itself: for though it be true that the text 
hath a special reference to that glorious revelation which 
was now to commence, we are not to think that this good 
will was then first to commence, as if God did then but 
begin more distinctly and explicitly to own it, and speak 
it out; but there were not obscure indications of it before 
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and which did commonly obtain all the world over, even 
there where Gospel light obtained not. 

Ishall therefore, in speaking to that head of arguments, 
show what it is that men miight collect (if they would use 
their thoughts and understandings aright) from such ap- 
pearances of divine favour towards them. And because 
that the reasonings of men may be looked upon as having 
an uncertainty inthem, a sort of lubricity, and that we 
cannot with so much clearness conclude from mere argu- 
ings that are to be fetched from principles that lie without 
the compass of Scripture; lest any one should think them 
intirm upon that account, I shall show you, as we go along, 
how Scripture doth strengthen the samagort of arguments; 
and how we are directed and prompted even by Scripture 
itself, to make use of them to the same purposes. And 
that which I shall insist on, is, 

1. The very nature of God, whereof all men that have 
the use of their understandings, have or are capable of 
having some notion or other. For he hath stamped more 
or less of his nature upon the very nature of man, upon 
the human nature that carries in ita signature of God. 
There is somewhat that may be known of God in men 
generally. But there is‘no notion of God that is more 
obvious unto any that do apprehend the existence of a 
Deity at large, than that he is the best of beings, the first 
seat of all goodness, kindness, and benignity.. And this 
revelation of God, though it be natural, it is from himself, 
who is the author of all nature, and of this very nature in 
special; the immediate author, the zuthor so as to be the 
exemplar of it to the human nature; that is a God-like 
nature in its first origination. And we are confirmed in 
it, that is not a false conception of God which we find to 
have obtained generally in the pagan world, Optimus 
Mazimus, that hath been the common heathen language 
concerning him. But this is an impression from himself 
upon the mind of man, by which he is taught and in- 
structed, even by nature itself, so to conceive of him. 

And he speaks agreeably heveunto of himself, when he 
tellsus hisname. There is this sculpture, this signature 
of his name upon the minds of men every where, till men 
have studiously and industriously abolished and razed it 
out, which yet totally they cannot do neither; not so, but 
that the remainders of such a notion as this, cleaving to 
their minds, do fill their souls with so much the more 
horror by intervals, that they have been lately engaged in 
a course of wickedness, and in an hostility even against 
the best of beings, against Goodness itself. Those pangs 
which such do find at such times in their own spirits from 
a secret and remaining suspicion, that when they have 
done all they can to think God out of being, they have 
been but rolling a returning stone; they have been but 
labouring for the wind; they can effect nothing when the 
thoughts return upon them, when in spite of them they 
must be yet constrained to conceive with a certain formido, 
that God is, though it may have been the wish of their 
hearts, O that he were not! then the main engine of their 
torture must be the apprehended gocdness of God. For, 

Do but consider if indeed he is, (whom we would fain 
think into nothing if it were possible,) then it cannot be 
but he must excel in goodness; the first thing conceptible 
in his nature, must be goodness. Mere philosophy hath 
taught men so to think of God, to think of the God, as a 
notion antecedent unto that of power and might. They 
place that in the very summitude of all that excellency, 
which they ascribe to the Divine Being. Andso when God 
himself will expressly tell us his name, the Lord, The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin; though he will in no wise clear the oyly 2 
thing most consistent with the most excellent goodness ; 
for that goodness were fatuity, were stolidity, that were 
unaccompanied with such a severity, that were unexpres- 
sive of it. So he speaks of himself, who best knows his 
own nature, Exod. xxxiv.6,'7,8. And the Scripture is full 
of it elsewhere. That there is such a natural notion as 
this generally obtaining in the minds of men, is above all 
demonstration,—that it cannot but be so, that it must be 
so; for what is universal, must proceed from a universal 
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2. This good will of God towards men, is to be further 
argued from his continuing of man (though apostate, 
though revolted from him) in possession of those original 
excellencies of his nature, that were most essential to it, 
through the several successions of time solong. ‘That is, 
as to such excellencies as are essential to the nature of 
man, these he is pleased to continue man in. the possession 
of from age to age, and from generation to generation, 
though he be a revolted apostate creature. He might have 
transformed him into another thing. Men might have pro- 
duced monsters from one generation to another, and that 
as a mark of divine severity, for that once they did apos- 
tatize. Into what a horrid thing might man have been 
turned upon the first transgression ; and so this habitable 
world be inhabited only by creatures that should be terrors 
to themselves, and one to another ! 

It may be said, that they are turned into worse than 
monsters by sin; and it is very true, they are so. But that 
is their own production; and not God’s; so they have made 
themselves, that is true: they are in a moral sense mon- 
sters; but so they are their miscreants; they might have 
been so in a natural sense, and that could have been no 
injury or reflection upon the Author oftheir nature. Merely 
natural evil is justly punitive of, and doth animadvert upon, 
that which is moral. 

But that it is not so; that man should be still, as to his 
naturals, the same intelligent creature that-he was; that he 
should from age to age appear upon the stage of this earth, 
with a mind and understanding capable of comprehending 
so great things; that this understanding power should be 
so many ways improvable; that the soul to which it be- 
longs should be so commodiously lodged in a tabernacle 
so curiously wrought by divine art, with God’s own hand, 
and all the partsand members thereof written in his book: 
a contemplation that put the Psalmist into a transport, 
“Fearfully and wonderfully was I made, and that my soul 
knoweth right well. And how precious are thy thoughts 
to me, O God!” ‘They were these thoughts that he was 
reflecting on, concerning the very frame, and make, and 
nature of man, in that 139th Psalm, and which he con- 
siders in so high a rapture of spirit. 

We are encompassed with wonders, and we tale no no- 
tice of them; that such creatures as we should spring up 
in a succession, a noble sort of creatures, God-like—bear- 
ing the natural image of God upon us. Thus it is with 
man; though revolted, yet God lets him live upon this 
earth, and propagate, and continue his kind. Let him 
(saith he) wear my image, to put him in mind, and that 
they may put one another in mind, whence they were, and 
who was the original of life and being to him, and of that 
nature which they have: a strange indulgence, and a most 
emphatical argument of the divine benignity, that he will 
let such creatures go up and down in this world, with his 
image upon them, though they have fallen from him, and 
are universally engaged in a war and hostility against 
him! 

You have heard, heretofore, (and I hope generally have 
not forgotten, at least cannot be ignorant,) of the necessary 
distinction of the natural image of God and the moral. 
And this is the wonder, that where the moral image of God 
is gone, men have put it away and blotted it out, that yet 
the natural remains. And God lets it be so, and let such 
a sort of creatures still descend, and possess, and inhabit 
this world; minds, spirits, so commodiously lodged in so 
aptly figured tabernacles of flesh, where they have so many 
organs for the use and improvement of the reasonable and 
immorial mind, that is put into those tabernacles as the 
inhabitant; by which it can exercise sense, and talre in all 
the light, and lustre, and glory of this world, and enjoy 
the sensitive objects wherewith it is so variously replenish- 
ed. A continual argument of God’s benignity and good 
will towards men; but especially that he continues him an 
intelligent understanding creature upon thisearth. A thing 
that pagans have been apprehensive of with gratitude; and 
it is ashame that we should not consider it more. It is 
that which history hath transmitted to us, concerning that 
noble pagan, Plato, that when he laya dying, he solemnly 
gave God thanks that he had made him a man, and nota 


cause; but there is no universal cause, but God alone. | beast; and that he had made him a Grecian, and nota 


And then, 


barbarian ; and that he had. made him to live in the time 
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wherein Socrates lived, who was so great a luminary in 
his time. “4 

But how great things have we to recount as additional 
to the human nature. The human nature itself is that 
which Iam now principally pointing at, as an argument to 
us of God’s good will towards men, that he lets men con- 
tinue, as to their natural being, whatthey were through so 
many ages wherein they have been in an apostacy from him, 
and rebellion against him; especially when we consider 
that it is improvable; for religion hath its ground, its 
foundation in humanity, in the human nature; otherwise, 
a brute or a stone might be a capable subject of religion. 
But inasmuch as God doth continue the human nature, 
and make that descend, he doth thereby continue capable 
subjects of religion, and capable subjects of blessedness ; 
since religion and felicity are the two most connatural 
things to one another in all the world. And thus Scripture 
doth also teach us to recount with ourselves ; to consider, 
to deduce, and make our collections from it; when it tells 
us of the spirit that is in man, and that the inspiration of 
the Almighty gives him understanding, to make him wiser 
than the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field. And 
when we are elsewhere told that the spirit of a man is the 
candle of the Lord, searching into the inward parts of the 
belly; to wit, into the most abstruse and hidden things, 
those that are most recondite within a man’s self. And, 
again, 

3. This isa further argument of God’s good will towards 
men generally considered, that they are taught and prompt- 
ed even by nature itself, to consider and look upon God as 
some way related to them; to look upon him as, upon a 
natural account, a father to them. For this is a true ac- 
count. It is true, also, that there is a more special notion 
under which he is so to some, as we shall have occasion 
hereafter to show; but he is so in a common notion too. 
So natural light hath taught men to account and reckon 
when they have spoken of God as the paternal mind. They 
have considered themselves as all having minds, and they 
have conceived of the divine mind as the paternal mind, 
the Father of all those minds. They have spoken of them- 
selves as God’s offspring, and you see the scripture quotes 
that from one of their writers, and approves and justifies 
the notion, Acts xvii. 28. “We are all his offspring, as 
one of your own poets hath affirmed.” The thing is true, 
(saith he,) your own poets have spoken thus ‘concerning 
men, that they are the offspring of God: and they have ap- 
prehended the matter aright; they are so, he is upon a na- 
tural account a Father to them: as Adam is said to be the 
son of God on the same account. 

And it is a conception that carries a gleam of light with 

it, that God should style himself the Father of spirits, but 
more particularly the God of the spirits of all flesh, as in 
that Numbers xxvii. 16. It is true, that he isin a more 
particular way and sense the God of some. But they are 
his own words, to call himself also the God of all, of all 
spirits that inhabit and dwell in flesh. He doth not call 
himself the God of another sort of spirits, that inhabit not 
flesh, that have sinned against him, that are apostate spi- 
rits; (as the spirits of men also are ;) but he calls himself 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, implying, that he hath 
not universally abandoned the spirits of men. Asif he 
should have said, “I do not renounce, Ido not quit all 
claim to them, I have affairs to transact with them, as I 
have not with those other spirits, that are thrown out of my 
sight, and bound up in chains of darkness, and reserved to 
the judgment of the great day ;” as I shall have occasion 
more directly to speak, when I come to speak of God’s good 
will to men, considered comparatively with the course of 
his dispensation towards that other order of apostate crea- 
tures. And, 
, 4. The constant exercise of God’s patience is a great ar- 
gument of his good will towards men. This is that~where- 
of they not only have a notion in their minds, comprehended 
and included in that common notion of his benignity and 
goodness, but they have experience of it in fact; and it is 
from that I am now arguing: and it is a mighty cogent 
and convictive argument of God’s good will, if it be but 
considered what men have to argue from, in reference here- 
unto, especially these two topics, their own guilt and God’s 
power. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


Part H. 


Their own guilt; whereof, since man hath been a sin- 
ner, he hath had some natural conscience of guilt always 
accompanying him. And more or less men have con- 
sciences accusing and excusing, by turns, as the matter 
lies in view before us, Romans 11.15. Now let recourse 
be had to that topic of men’s own guiltiness, that hath de- 
served ill at the hands of God; this is a common notion 
with men. Many of your heathens, though they do not 
know how the apostacy came about, have generally granted 
that man was in a state of apostacy; that he is not in the 
state that he was at first made in, but in a degenerate sin- 
ful state; and it is spoken of as a thing common to men, 
what I noted to you but now, out of Romans ii. 15. that 
they carry accusing consciences about with them. I say, 
then, do but consider that topic, and from hence go to the 
other, that of the divine power: and nothing is more obvi- 
ous to men, (if they will use their thoughts,) than to con- 
sider this, that he that made such a world as this, can 
easily right himself upon such creatures as we are in a mo- 
ment, at his pleasure. Then lay but these two things to- 
gether, (which are obvious to common apprehension, ) that 
we are guilty creatures, and he is omnipotent God; we 
have deserved that he should severely animadvert upon us, 
and he can do it at pleasure; hath it in his power to do it 
when he will; and yet we are spared. What doth all this 
signify, but a continual miracle of divine’patience? And 
what is that to be resolved into, but divine goodness ? 
‘* Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and long suffer- 
ing, not knowing that the goodness of God should lead 
thee to repentance ?” 

When we argue from hence to persuade sinners to turn 
unto God, do we argue from a feigned thing? Isitnota 
great reality from which we are thus directed to argue, 
when the Scripture itself gives us the direction? It teaches 
men so to consider the matter themselves, as in that 2 
Peter iii. 9, 10. “‘ The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness; but he is long- 
suffering, not willing that any should perish; but that 
they may come to the knowledge of the truth, and be 
saved.” And we are to account the long-suffering of the 
Lord salvation. What doth he bear with an offending 
creature for, in so continued a course, when he hath so 
many advantages against him so many thunderbolts in 
command ata moment? Why doth he spare, when the 
creature is guilty, and he is mighty 2? And yet he spares: 
what judgment is to be made of all this? Why, the apos- 
tle tells you: Count the long-suffering of the Lord salva- 
tion; to wit, that he doth use this method as an apt me- 
dium, as a proper means to bring men to consider: and 
if they will not consider, they are loading themselves with 
guilt; somuch the more, when they will not consider what 
is so obvious, what lies so much in view before them. 
And I might add, again, this further argument from, 

5. The common exercise of God’s bounty towards the 
children of men; that is, that he doth not only spare, but 
sustain them; not only withhold and keep off from them 
destructive evils, but supply them needful good things. 
That he should preserve this world in so much consist- 
ency, for the use and entertainment of offending and rebel- 
lious creatures, those that seldom or never take notice of 
him, and rarely ever give him thanks. That this earth 
should be so strangely‘ertile, through all the successions 
of time,and productive of so delicious things, so pleasant 
things; not only such things as are necessary for the support 
of human life, but such things as are delectable too, yield- 
ing a pleasing entertainment to man during his residence 
and abode here. Oh, the riches of the divine goodness to- 
wards apostate, degenerate, fallen creatures! These very 
things have a ducture, a leadingness with them. When 
God doth immediately please and gratify sense, there is an 
aptitude in this to instruct minds to reach the understand- 
ings of men, to oblige and prompt men to consider whence 
all this is, and upon what terms, and for what ends and 
purposes. 

There are divers other things congenerous to these, which 
Iecannot go through with now, as the continual care that 
he takes of men’s lives, that he hath put a self-preserving 
principle into men. It is true, that is natural, but how 
came it to be so? It is from the Author of all nature, he 
could have made (if he had pleased) the contrary as natu- 
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ral; that he hath prompted men to live in societies for 
common mutual defence; that he hath so severely threat- 
ened the sin of homicide, of killing or destroying a man; 
and for that very reason,- because he bears his image. 
“This creature of mine I will not have touched, for he 
carries my image upon him: I will not have any violence 
offered to my image.” That he did take so particular a 
care even of that wicked Cain himself; put his mark upon 
“him, lest any finding him should slay him. It speaks a 
strange tendency of man, (though now an apostate,) that 
there is a peculiar sacredness put upon the life of man, 
beyond all other creatures that do inhabit this earth ; be- 
cause this is an improvable life; this isa thing that may 
be grafted upon; noble grafts may be inserted here into 
a human life; therefore, that I will have counted pre- 
cious, and preserved as such; so as, that if any man shall 
make a breach upon the human life, he shall break through 
my law, which I set as a boundary and guard, to preserve 
so valuable and so precious a thing. 

And then he takes such care for the keeping up of com- 
mon order in this world, that he hath appointed magis- 
tracy, government, and laws, in order hereunto, that all 
may not run into confusion. They must break his laws 
before they can break one another’s peace; that he hath 
obliged men to the mutual love of one another, wherein, 
if it were observed and complied with, what a calm, peace- 
ful region would this world be! So that men might have 
an opportunity to consider, at leisure, the greater concern- 
ments of another world. He hath, as to this, done several] 
things most highly becoming the goodness and benignity 
of a God towards such creatures as we were become. 

And then the obligation that he holds men under unto 
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natural religion, and the several exercises of it. Here is 
a mighty demonstration of his good will towards men, 
that he will not dispense with them as to this thing; 
but as common as human nature is, so common is his 
law running in that nature, obliging men to some religion 
or other; in general to be religious, obliging them unto 
the several principles and duties of natural religion; to 
trust in God, and to love him as their supreme good, with 
all their heart, and soul, and might, and mind, which is a 
natural law; to pray to him, to praise him, and give him 
thanks. And that, whereas he is pleased to have a house, 
a dwelling here on earth, that house is called the house of 
prayer to all nations, and he will have all flesh come 
to him; and complains that they do not come to him, 
nor will come. When looking down upon the children of 
men, to see who inquires and seeks after God, he finds 
all gone out of the way, that they will not do this; that 
they will not say, Where is God my Maker? This he 
complains of. 

All this carries a mighty argument in it, that there is 
still a good will in heaven towards men on earth, as neg- 
lectful of God and themselves as the children of men are 
generally become. And it is necessary that men should 
understand, and now that when they are charged, when 
God doth so highly charge them with sinning against his 
goodness, it is not a nullity that they are charged to offend 
against, in all their neglects of God: and, im justice to 
him, we are obliged to heighten and magnify his goodness 
to men; that so such as will never be won and overcome 
by this goodness of his, may be so much the more glorious 
trophies to that justice which will vindicate the wrong 
upon them at last. 


THE END. 
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ABSENCE from the body, see Death. 

Adam, see Man, Lavo. | 

Adams, Mr. Richard, his character, 976. 

Adoption, what it is, 111. among the Romans, pub- 
lic and private, both alluded to in Scripture, 297. 
of grace, 834. 

Advice, to those who fear they shall perish, 799. 

AGlictions, wherein to be counted joyous, 709. im- 

rovement of, desired, 713. See Diseases. Bene- 
ft of, to geodmen, 1008. 

Angels, why we have so little intercourse with, not 
to be accounted for by reason, 86. redemption 
contemplated by, 92. reasons of mercy to us, and 
not to the fallen, 95. their stability owing to 
Christ, 103. reasons for Christ being made their 
Lord, 321. not so suitable to be employed in_sa- 
ving men, 989. sometimes employed in the affairs 
of the church, 1000. their kind propensions to- 
wards men, 1020. saying of, at the birth of Christ, 
opened, 1258. 

Anecdote, of Rev..Mr. Roger’s method to fix atten- 
tion, 1085. 

Apostacy, of mankind general, see Corruption. 
Meditating a revolt is seminal, 336. of mankind 
total, 6525. contentment a preservative from, 


819. . 

Apostleship, of Christ, end of it, 271. how far Paul 
made his peculiar for his willingness to stay lon- 
ger on earth, 1025. 

Armageddon, battle of, 568. : 

Assurance, no common thing, 242. unwillingness to 
die for want of, 291, 1025. of divine truth, God’s 
illumination necessary to, 356. of understanding, 
what, 474, 481. not the privilege of all God’s chil- 
dren, 951. : 

Atheism, religion better defended against by prac- 
tice than by argument, 8. unreasonable, 42. un- 
comfortable, 7b. unaccountable, 43. madness, 
234. Jews secured against, 350. encouragement 
against, 569. - 


B 


Baptism. sign of entrance into the Christian state, 
110. insufficiency of, to salvation, 232. should 

~ be followed. with, personal dedication, 361, 417, 
430, 949. sign of the cross in, see Confor- 
mity. On exclusion of parents in, see Cove- 
nant. 

Bates, Dr. William, his character, 983. 

Bazter, Mrs. Margaret, her character, 1029. 

Benefactor, God to be considered our greatest, 
427. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 443, 

Blessedness, of the righteous, a treatise on, 191. 
subject of, see Righteousness. Nature of, 198. 
season of its commencement, see Death, Reswr- 
rection. Patience in expectation of future, see 
Patience. x i 

Body, marks of wisdom in the structure of man’s 
and other animals, 17. inordinate concer, for, 
267, 287. glorified, see Death. Influence of, on 
the mind, 85. absence from, 1021. cyeeeednlgiog 
of, 1027, creation of, 1178. union of with the soul, 
1180. 


2 Cc 


Calamities, public, what provokes God to inflict 
them, 586. removal of the causes of, 7b. 

Cares, unlawful, see Thoughtfulness. : 

Carnality, remains of, hinders the soul tending 
God-ward, 401. of religious contention, 457. 

Catholicism, see Communion, Union, Party. 

Certainty, of faith, difference between divine and 
that of reason, 356. sufficient in religion without 
papal infallibility, 72. ‘ 

Cees: necessary to salvation, see Regenera- 
tion. 4 

Charity, excellence of it unspeakable, 483. unt- 
formity but of little service to the church with- 
out it, 7b. that to our union with each other, 
which piety is to our union with God, 2b. neces- 
sary to the very being of the church, 7b. want of 
it the most destructive schism, 7b. in reference 
to other men’s sins, 484. root of all the duty of 
the second table, 2b. rejoices not in iniquity, 485. 
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Children, comfort under the loss of good, 306. of 
God, his relation terminates on their spirits, 333, 
947. of believers, to be considered among visi- 
ble Christians while in their minority, 458, 
1010. when capable of making a profession, no 
longer to be considered in their parents, 1010. 
address to, from the doctrine of universal depra- 
vity, 1248. effect of sin on birth of, 1252. disposi- 
ae with which their loss should be borne, 
ib. 

Choice, in our fallen state chiefly regards our end 
- chief good, 239. wisdom of a righteous man’s, 
i 


Christ, became a temple, to make us temples to 
God, 77. aptness of his constitution and appoint- 
ment to the attainment of this end, 4d. influence 
of his Godhead in man’s recovery, 112. his do- 
minion over the invisible world, 309. living in his 
people, 823. the Sun of righteousness, 1257. ef- 
fects of his undertaking, 2d. final end of his incar- 
nation, 7b. 

Christianity, end of, restoration to the divine like- 
ness, 220. interest of, not that of a party, 326. 
evil of considering the doctrines of, which con- 
cern regeneration less Gospel than such as refer 
to privilege, 400. enmity to it, owing to sensuali- 
ty, 433, folly of treating ludicrously, ib. unrea- 
sonable to require more thun the standing evi- 
dence of, 434. whether there may not be equiva- 
lent evidence now with that of primitive time, 454. 
glory and success of, in its primitive simplicity, 
460. lamentation over its declension, ib. best 
means to unite interests of. see Union. God has 
not made it the measure of men’s civil rights, 499. 
dispute about essentials of, 597. apprehension that 
it must undergo a temporary death previous tu its 
revival, 987. 

Christians, disagreements among, unnatural, 526. 
gracious habits of, need continual influence, 544. 
iia pda of, to good works, 549. fault of, if they 
walk not in the Spirit, 553. the part they have to 
do in the divine life, 555. impotency without the 
Spirit, 556. growth of, scriptures referring to it, 
577. primitive, great spirituality of, 580. when 
troubled, not distressed, 705. exhorted not to sleep 
us do others, 721. 

Church, national, no proof that God has appoint- 
ed such, 173. guides of, nu power to exclude 
from, ib. parochial, if persons obliged to com- 
mune with, see Conformity. Prosperity of the 
Christian before the end of time, 562. state of per- 
manent happiness promised to, 564. in a cala- 
mitous state for many ages, 7b. retraction of the 
Spirit from, 7b. was become ie when 
Mahomet arose, 565. prosperity of, for a thou- 
sand years, 568. this should be pleasing to us, 
though it be not in our time, 570. increase of 
scriptures referring to it, 576. objections to, 
answered, 578. its influence to produce favour- 
able opinions of religion, 581. promoted by re- 
moval of public calamities, 586. times and sea- 
sons respecting, reserved in God’s own power, 701. 

Communion, a reciprocation of loves, 281. with 
God, pleasure attending it, 360. all to be re- 
ceived to, whom Christ would receive, 76. sin 
for any persons to make terms of, which Christ 
hath not made, 457. mischiefs to the church from 
changing Christ’s terms of, 458. no less a sin 
than to change the terms of the covenant, 70. 
Christian or ecclesiastical, what is to be the 
measure of it, 931. | ; 

Copieseae Christ’s in curing diseases, 1004. See 

ears. 

Conformity of persons to the established mode of 
worship, 392. differences among those who do 
not, may be accounted for, 7b. 

Confidence, madness of self, 1197. 

Conscience, name of. little known, among pagans, 
242. al prehension of, concerning future judgment, 
313, pleasure of a good, 360. inconvenience of a 
scrupulous, 384. sinning against, 393. ministers to 
appeal to, 427. of other men not to be judged by 
us, 469. to commune with, recommended to 
christians, 554. ministers commending themselves 
to every man’s, 757. | a x: 

Consideration, necessity of it in religion, 236, 414. 

Constantine, his victory over Maxentius, 568. 





Contemplation of God, see Delight, Meditation. 

Contention, about religion, occasion of great mis- 
chief, 188. necessary for important truth, 2b. per- 
nicious when a man's element, 2b. carnality of 
religious, 457. considerations why Christians 
should lay it aside, 471. 

Contentment, the best way to attain it, 28. Chris- 
tians should endeavour to grow in, 256. 

Conviction, necessary to reconciliation, 945. 

Corruption of human nature, evidence of, 72. 
sense of several pagans about, ib. Gospel account 
of, more distinct than any previous, 438. different 
degrees of observable, see Enmity. 

Covenant, our entering into with God gives no 
new right, 90. of grace, amplitude of, 108. sum of 
the Mosaic, 109. our part of, summed up in 
faith and repentance, 451. difference between 
God’s and human, 467. author of, 821. media- 
tor of, 822. children entered into by their pa- 
Heo but when capable to enter into themselves, 

Creation, not impossible, 66. perfections of God 
seen in, 1058. first of God’s external acts, 1158. 
objects of, 1160. agent in, 1162. ascribed to each 
person in the Trinity, 7b. distinct, agency in, ib. 
act of, 1163. of all things out of nothing, 1164. 
atheists’ objection to, answered, 1167. better to he 
understood by faith than by rational search, 1169. 
use to be made of the doctrine of, 1171. of man, 
see Man. New, see Regeneration. 

Creeds, a Christian society may agree in, 459. use 
of, 7. words of, not to be deemed sacred, i. 
communion not to be restricted by, 460. F 

Curcelleus, his arguments against the divine im- 
mensity, 54. 

Curse, how Christ made a, for us, 78. 


D 


Darkness, deliverance from the power of, 956. 

Day of grace, those who live under the Gospel 
have a, 438. not of equal clearness to all, ib. 
greater, in some respects, to the Jews in Christ’s 
time than to us, 7b. greater to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles at the first publication of the Gospel, 2b. 
has its limits, 442. duty of those who have rea- 
son to hope it is not Jost, 447. and of those who 
have reason to fear it is past, 448. advice to them, 
449. 

Death, happiness of saints at, 221. wrong induce- 
ments of desiring, 266. reasons why Christians 
should be reconciled to, 302. Christ’s dominion 
over, 311. of friends, submission to, 319. of rela- 
tives, 968, 997. of Lazarus, 979. not so formidable 
a thing as commonly supposed, 1026. God’s de- 
termination to put a perpetual end to, 1031. ef 
fect of the fall, 1212. spiritual, what it compre- 
hends 1216. degrees of misery in, 1225. inferences 
from doctrine of, 1227, directions concerning, 
1230. 

Debts, how far punishment to be considered as, see 
Punishment. E 

Decrees of God, definition of the term, 1133. 

Dedication, advantages of, 359. of ourselves to 
God, 413. nature of, 414. personal, recommended, 
417. inducements to, 419. See Covenant, Yield- 
ing to God. ‘ ns ; . 

Defeats and delays in religion, cautions against, 
839, 840. : 

Delight in God, treatise on, 350, in him as the chief 
good, 351. act of, explained, 373. sensitive, 375, 
contemplative, 376. both a privilege and a,duty, 
878. expostulations on the neglect of, 389. invita- 
tions to, 398. 

Depravity, universal, 504, wretchedness of, not 
understood, 525. remedy of, not apprehended, 526. 
see Fall. " 

Desire, after heaven, fruit of regeneration, 233. af- 
ter God, pleasure resulting from it, 360. fruit of 
love, 373. inordinate to know future events, see 
Thoughtfulness. _ ; 

Despair, cautions against, to good men, 387. to sin- 
ners under conviction, 399. no ground of, 793, to 
precede hope, 837. should of our own strength, 
838, : 

Diseases, how far inflicted by Satan, 1004. Chyist’s 


power in removing, 1005, : 


1274 


Divine nature, the perfection of, 30, 1103. attri- 
butes, of life, 14, 1110. omnipotence, 14, 52, 1112. 
wisdom, 14, 1117. infinity, 34. gre ast 29, 53, 
969, 1122. unily, 37, 1085, knowledge, 51, 1115. om- 
nipresence, 53. holiness, 207, 1120. to be studied, 
849. all-sufficiency, 1106. general remarks on the, 
1119. justice, 1121, See Justice. Faithfulness, 
1121, 

Divine will, acts of, 1133, distinctions of, 1134. ge- 
neral propositions concerning, 1135, particular, 2b. 
counsel of, concerning the general affairs of men, 
1146. nature of, 1148. does not exclude human 
prudence, 1149. nor prayer, 1150. instruction to be 
derived from, 1153, directions for practice, 1155. 
See Decrees. | ; 

Dominion, sentiments and absurdity of papal 
church concerning, 185. of Christ, see Christ, 

Dreams, rules for interpreting ridiculous, 346, 


B 


Education, advantages of a pious one, 325. neglect 
of, lamented, ib. ; 

Encouragements to sinners under the Gospel, 792. 

Enmity of unconverted men, explained, 938. proved, 
939. reflections, 942. See Corrwptions, Recon- 
ciliation. _ 3 

Epicurus, sentiments of, considered and confuted, 
23. saying of, 240. 

Epicurean Deity, short account of, 45. 

Epictetus, saying of, 588. 

Eternity of the world, disproved, 13, 64, 1166. 

Examination, concerning religion, propriety of, 9. 
paper of the author’s on an important subject, 
xiil. of ourselves, 236, 241, 364. See Conscience. 

Example of Christ, representation of divine holiness, 
82. inducements to conform to, id. 

Expiation, see Sacrifice. 


F 


Face of God, meaning of the phrase, see Vision. 

Fainting in the ministry, disavowed, 774. encour- 
agements against, 2b. } 

Fairclough, Mr. Richard, his character, 965, 

Faith, the Spirit received by, 107. refers to God as 
our sovereign Lord, and as our sovereign good, 
108. excellence of, above sense, 238. subserviency 
of to joy, 261. connexion with hope, and distinc- 
tion from it, 295. in the promises, how to be exer- 
cised in dedicating ourselves to God, 415. in 
Christ, necessary to peace, 437. in the future tran- 
quillity of the church, 566. the necessity of, 835. 
imparted by God, 854. nature of, 868, properties of, 
869. infers devotedness to God, 871. liberty towards 
God, 875. obligations, 876. connexion with adop- 
tion and regeneration, 882. includes assent, 885. 
founded on divine testimony, 76. true and false 
distinguished, 888. influence of, on the will and af- 
fecticns, 891. fragment of particular, in prayer, 
1039. creation an object of, 1159. 

Fail of man, 1192. sin of, 1193. how it came to pass, 
1194. inferences from, 1197. death consequent upon, 
ib. nature of, consideréd generally, 1200. univer- 
sality of, 1205. aggravations of, 1206. inferences 
ss; 1209, God vindicated in the permission of, 

235. 

Family religion, six sermons on, 608. 

Father, endearing representation of God as our, 
1104. name, how to be thought of, 1106. 

Fear, of God, corresponds with his greatness, 255, 
pleasure attending it, 360. of hell, often a preser- 
vation from it, 387, 450. notuseless, 820. 

Fire of the city of London, short account of, 736. 

Friendship, what it signifies, 354. with God, nine 
sermons on, 851. 


Funeral, rites, decency of, 1012. sermons, see titles. i 


G 


God, existence of, 9, 11, conversableness with men, 
10, 45. self-activity of, 13. glory of, manifested in 
heaven, 206. mistakes concerning, 211. advanta- 
ges of, 1b. goodness of, see Divine nature. Like- 
ness to, its reality, 358, instruments in effecting, 
db. nature of, 359. objections to, answered, 367. hi- 
ding of his face, what, 563. justified in,hiding the 
Gospel from some, 788. friendship with, 851. coun- 
sels from, 858. communications, 854. forgives free- 
ly, 858. brings into covenant with himself, 859, 
holds fellowship with his people, 860, secures their 
growth in grace, 2b, restores backsliders, 861. kind- 
ness in not withdrawing his Spirit, 863. heals the 
soul, 864. inquired after, 7b. grace of, in man’s re- 
covery, 1255. general good will of, to man, 1262. 

Gog and Magog, opinion of some conceming, 567. 

Good, God the chief, 351. difference between spiritu- 
al and external, 929. . 

Gospel, its not being more known owing to the 
wickedness of men, 120. men’s dislike to its con- 
stitution, folly of, 235, preaching of, will be more 
universal, 603. recommends itself by its truth, 759. 
by its precepts, 762. by its prohibitions, 763. minis- 
try of, to be addressed to the conscience, 766. how 
hidden to souls that are lost, 780. 

Government, human, cannot be absolute, 13. di- 
vine, we are incompetent judges of, 86.. proper 
there should be arcana in, 87. See Prescience. 
Civil, see Magistrates. 

Grace, common and vincible, 100, 105. of the Spi- 
rit, disposes the heart to blessedness in God, 
243, hope for special, in the use of common, 247. 
no diminution of free, to use means to obtain a 
saving change, 248. sufficient to comply with the 
terms of the Gospel to be obtained, 440, objection 
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to all men’s not obtaining, answered, 441. if ex: 
pected to follow any thing done by us, 7d. day of, 
see Day. : 

Gregory Nazianzen, saying of, 569. : 

Glory, greatness of God’s, in designing his people 
for heaven, 234. of God, eminently signified by his 
name in Scripture, 493. future, to be meditated 
on, 841. of heaven, 842. of the body, at the resur- 
rection, 843. of the divine presence, 2b. 

Gnostics, some account of, 675. 


H 

Hades, signification of, 309, 

Happiness, future, 828. wr 5 

Hearing, folly of ais religion only in, 381. 

Heart, of man, only way of-access to, 775. 

Heathens, believing in Christ not a duty of, till they 
hear of him, 437. may have favourable impressions 
concerning God, but faint compared with the Gos- 
pel revelation, 438. ae 

Heaven, vast amplitude of, 321. number of its inha- 
bitants, 2d. glorious employ of, 844. difference be- 
tween and paradise, 1189. pe 

Heresy, in what sense the term used, how distin- 
guished from error, 463. 

Hoghton, John, his character, 323. _ 

Holiness, pleasure of its perfection in heaven, 216. 
God the author of, 857. of God, see Divine na- 
ture. Of the saints, effect of regeneration, 999. 

Holy Spirit, his influence intercepted by sin, 78. 

Christ obtaimed the power of communicating, by 
his sacrifice, 79. his agency is in a rational way, 
80. in what sense communicated, 97. the builder 
and inhabitant of living temples, 101, 106. fulness 
of given tnto Christ’s power, 102. actually given 
by him, 104. his agency in producing joy, 262. his 
inward illuminations, 354. wheuce holy disposi- 
tions called the, 267, what reasons sinners have 
to expect his grace, 441. sin against, 443. his work, 
in reference to particular persons, 503. various 
names of, 507. how we are born of, 508. necessity 
of his work on the heart, 510, 511. not beliayed by 
many called Christians, 515. maintains the life of 
his people, 529. in what manner, 532. certainty of 
this, 534. wonderful grace of, 537. hazard of with- 
drawing from, 72. walking in the, 538. privilege of 
doing so, 541. communications necessary to, 
ib. attainable by believers, 547. duty of, 549. du- 
ties connected with Fioras from, 550. some of 
the operations of, said to be our acts also, 553. 
causes of possessing so little of his influence, 554. 
means to attain more of, 7b. neglect of, intolera- 
ble sin, 561. work of, in reference to the Christian 
church, 563. influence of, on external prosperity, 
566. how to be regarded; as he is a spirit of holi- 
ness and a spirit of prophecy, 574. efficacy of in- 
“fluence to produce prosperity, 7b. what needful to 
produce it, 575. union produced by, 593. suspen- 
sion of, to be dreaded, 605. sin and consequence 
of vexing, 717. his striving with sinners, 942. 

Hope, much of the present happiness of saints con- 
sists in, 238. its use, 7b. connected with, but dis- 
tinct from faith, 72. the great engine that moves 
the world, 247. of the perfect state pressed upon 
Christians, 260. makes patience necessary, 295, 
840. how it maketh not ashamed, 727. nature of, 
801. its influence on our salvation, 603, 808. objec- 
tions to, answered, 811. before and after conver- 
sion distinguished, 815. mark of sonship, 816. ad- 
vantages of, 617, 827. founded on the covenant, 
$21. attended with difficulties, 824. exhortation to, 
831. new creature made up of, 841. ‘ 

Human nature, capacities of. to be studied, 848. 

Hwimiiity, towards God, should answer to his high 
excellency ; towards our inferiors, to his gracious 
condescension, 255. conduces to delight in God, 
409. to accompany our dedication to God, 430, 


I 


Jesus, what the name signifies, 883, proofs that he 
is the Christ, 886. _ . 

Jews, their destruction, dreadful judgments in, 436. 
peculiar advantages of the, 438. ‘ 

Jerusalem, walls of, built in troublous times, ser- 
mon on, 734. 7 

Image, worship of, against light of nature, 264, of 

od, in man, see Likeness to God. 

Immortality, see Soul, Life. . er 

Impatience to be guarded against, 851. 

Infallibility, papal, cannot be proved, 426. 

Infidels, notional, 433. practical, 7b. believers by 
accident, little better than, 434. . h 

Infinity, God only capable of, 34, 65. difficulties of, 
too great for human understanding, 143. ; 

Intwition. advantages of, above reasoning, 208. and 
faith, 209. in a future state, 210. 

Joy, to accompany our dedication to God, 190. in 
the prospect of future blessedness, 260, directions 
for attaining, 261. eminent Christian duty, see 
Delight in God. : 

Israel, how to be understood, 567. prophecies not 
fulfilled to natural. 7d. 

Judge, unjust, parable of, sermon on, 724. 

Judging, other men’s consciences not allowable, 
182, 469, 476. 

Judgments, presages of, how to be regarded, 341. 
temporal, sometimes follow spiritual, 432. See 
Punishment. | ( 

Julian, persecution of, 569. 

Justice, comprehends all God's moral attributes, 34, 
difference between human and divine, 89. regards 
the good of others, 90. punishment of sin, effect 
of, 2b. preserves the pen of the world, 255. 

Justification, little difference between and pardon, 


111. doctrine of, opposed in the apostolic age, 462. 
Paul’s reasoning against its opponents, 7b. in 
what Christians ee respecting, 465. differs in 
some things from that of human Judicature, 467. 
inseparable from sanctification, 70. ¥ 


K 
Keys of hell and death, meaning of, 311. power of, 


312. 

Kingdom, of Christ on earth introductive to his in 
heaven, 322. of God, what, 510. none admitted to, 
but those born of the Spirit, 511. privileges of its 
subjects, 513. government of, 514. perpetuity of, 
7b. constitution of, spiritual, 526. a growing, 527. 
capened to Satan's, 956. of darkness, deliverance 

‘om, 7d. 

Kings, different influence of, on the church, 575. 

Knowledge, God’s, see Divine nature. Increase 
of, to be sought, 250. several sorts of, mentioned, 
ib. of things to come, immoderate desire of, 340. 
of God, desired, 354. means of attaining a more 
clear and distinct, 403. our’s worth little without 
love, 471. imperfection of, in the present state, 
1015. proper object of, 1016. perfection of, in hea- 
ven, 2b. transforming influence of, ib. whole of re- 
ligion expressed by, 1017. what to he derived from 
creation, 1056, use to be made of, 1061, 1069, 


L 


Law, of nature, defined, 86. given to Adam, 105, 110, 
132. of works and faith, 195. See Righteousness. 
Gospel does not abrogate, 378, 611. obscure in 
some things, in others clear, 612. 

Letters, to Lady Russel, on the execution of Lord 
Russel, xviii. to the Bishop of Lincoln, xxiii. to 
his friends in and about London, &c. xxiv. to a 
friend, on the loss of an excellent wife, 1036. to a 
lady on the loss of a daughter, 7b. two to a new- 
married couple, 1037. to a lady on the decease of 
her parents, 7b. to the same on the death of a son, 
1038. two to Mr. Spilsbury, 7d. 

Liberty, moral, of & saint, in what it consists, 216. 
perfection of, in heaven, 74. pleasure resulting 
from, 217. ; 

Life, inordidate concern for, cautions against, 266, 
316, 334. of man, vain, 27~. practice becoming the 
expectation of a future, 284. indifference proper 
towards the affairs of this, 285. spiritual, in 
soul, 530. influence which maintains it, 531. ex- 
cellence of, 536. misery of man without it, 537. 
words of this life ex Tnined, 96 wisdom of God 
in implanting strong love to eur natural, 1021. 

Light, of the Spirit, 538. communication of, im- 
pier in walking in the Spirit, 541. necessity of, 

Likeness, to God, see God. 

Longing to depart, effect of hope, 844. 

Lord, see Dominion. 

Lord’s swpper, remarks on gesture at, 184. who 
have a right to, 457. unsuitable to join with those 
in, who have an uncharitable spint, 480. disposi- 
tions suitable to, 961. 

Love, TO GoD, more impaired by sin than love to 
man is, 230. must be supreme, 269. makes patience 
necessary in expectation of future glory, 296. trial 
of by the question, if we could be content to be 
damned for his glory, unnecessary ; the thought 
blasphemous, 407. differs from faith, 415. neces- 
sary in yielding ourselves to him, 429. character- 
istic of the regenerate, 527. what it is, 588. and our 
brother, seventeen sermons on, 650. various evi- 
dences of, 651. difficulties of, 653. reasons of these, 
654. great obligations to, 661. yanity of excuses 
for not having, 662. sin not to, heinous, 670. seri- 
ous inquiry if we love him, what to be done after, 
922. no medium between, and enmity, 945. 

—, oF Gop, manifested in heaven, 206. greatness of, 
to his people, 224. assurance of, gives delight, 370. 
as a father, 534. = 

—, TO OUR COUNTRY, sentiments of pagans on, 940. 

—, TO MEN, impression of God’s, 255. pleasure of 
it, when duly regulated, 362. effects of, 590, 592. 

—, TO SELF, irregular, 266. regular, 363. obligations 
of to love each other, 527. what it is; 589. mordi- 
nate effect of, 692. whether it can be predominant 
in the Christian, 847. to God and ourselves con- 
nected, 848. among Christians, means of union, 
séo Union. 

—, OF OUR BROTHER, how to be understood, 684. lit- 
tle of, towards men or Christians, 691. a royal law, 
violation of, 692. 


M 


Magistrate, minister of God, explained, 932. derives 
his power from God, 938. designed for good of 
men, 934, duty of those under government, to as- 
sist him in his station, 936. 


Man, religion his distinguishing character, 9, 313. 


his state, by creation, sermon on, 132. made prin- 
— for God, 274. vanity of, as mortal, 275. 
what ends he should propose to himself, 278. in a 
state of probation, 292. indifference of, to eterni- 
ty, 516. misery of, in an unregenerate state, 521. 
apostacy of, total. 525. prone to artificial religion, 
526. nature of, imperfect without spiritual life, 
536. In a very lapsed state, 656. how said to be 
lost, 784. why, 786. cause of, 787. liable to be, 
from despair, 827. his heart softened by hope, 806. 
union of soul and body, mystery of, 1023. 

Mary, Queen, her character, 1019, 

Matier, not eternal, or necessarily existing, 10. 
proved against a French writer, 13. 


Maximus Tyrius, caution of, against ascribing any 
thing corporeal to the Deity, 1186. 

Mead, Mr. Matthew, his character, 994. 

Mediaior, three offices of, 197. knowiedge of God 

_ in the, delightful, 354. design of his mediation, 
496. treasury of the Spirit lodged-with, 535. great 
necessity of a, 673. See Christ. How reconciled 
to God by, see Reconciliation. 

eeariiation, on God, pressed, 464. on future glory, 

Mercy, of God, distinguished from his grace and 
goodness, 206. in preparing men for his kingdom, 
i in us, to the distressed, an imitation of God, 

Metella, sacrifice of, prevented, by substitution, 583. 

Ministers, pathetic lamentation of, when unsuc- 
cessful, 245. their teaching only subordinate, 427. 
have their share of the Spirit, when plentifully 
poured out on the church, 574. great solicitude of; 
779. the Spirit, by his operations on their hearts, 
strives with sinners, 942. reasons why they may 
desire to depart, 975. means they are to use in 
their work, 989. end of their ministry, to save 
themselves and others, how to be understood, id. 
to preach as they have QPeaRIDRE. 999. 

Ministry, what a person should do when a faithful, 
is withdrawn, 454. deals with men’s consciences, 
766. to be adapted to, 770. encouragements in, 774, 
779. means of conversion, 777. rewards those em- 
ployed in it, 778. conscience to be engaged in, 780. 

_Miracies, ineffectual without the Spirit, 604. use 
and need of, 980. those of Christ benevolent, 1006. 

Misery, of the unrighteous, 249. God cannot be 
pleased with the eternal, of those who love him, 
407. much of future, consists in unsatisfied desire, 
411. and in the self-ioathings of impure sinners, 
216. spiritual and eternal, 436. perpetuity of fu- 
ture, 436. degrees of, in spiritual death, 1225. See 
Punishment. 

Mora: virtue, see Virtue. 

Morrow, see Thoughtfulness. _ 

Motion, supposes self-acting being, 13. an intelli- 
gent one, 14. : 

Mystery, Gospel so called in Scripture, 473. “of 
God and of Christ,” explained, ib. of faith, 7d. 


N 


as 

Name, of God, sin of taking in vain, 200, 424. argu- 
ment in prayer from, 492. fitness of this, 495. re- 

* quisites to the right use of, ib. persuasion to use, 
500. of Jesus, see Jesus. , 

Nature, human, capacities of, 848. divine goudness 
of, to be studied, 849. 

Necessity, of the 'y Spirit’s work upon the heart, 
to prepare for th e kingdom of God, 511. 


Oo 


Oaths, kis judgment about taking, x. 

Occasional conformity, letter on, xly. ’ 

Old Testament, saints under the, believed a life to 
come, 193. a Messiah to come, 437, 

Omniscience, see Knowledge. : 

_ Oracles of God, meaning of the term, 1047. princi- 
ples of, what, 1050. necessity of teaching them, 
1051. method by which to be taught, 7b. goodness 
of God, in givingthem, to be adored, 1054, suit- 
ableness of, to intelligent creatures, ib. rashness 
of —— professing religion without seeking to 
understand them, 7b. folly of such, 1055. nature of, 
show the excellency of the Christian religion, ib. 
teaching of, not to be opposed, 7. temper neces- 
sary for learning them, 7b. | 

Order, family, 576. restored in man, by regenera- 
tion, 659. | : 

Orthodoxy, in fundamental doctrines, necessary, 
232. vanity of a religion which is placed in mere 
speculative, 475. without charity, mischievous, 2b. 
not too great stress to be laid on, 1091. 

Owner, God our, 425. and first to the mediator, 428. 


E 


Paradise, felicity of, 1188. 

Pardon, difference between God’s and man’s, 87. 
obtained by Christ, 94. connected with the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit, 110. See Recon- 
ciliation. : 

Parents, duty of, 1244. advice to, 1249. i 

Party, in religion, 250. vanity of that religion which 
consists in forms chosen by a, 381, 488. mischie- 
vous to the church, 458. love to,a hinderance of 
union, 475. See Union, Communion. Unreason- 
ableness of rejoicing at the sins of others, because 
not of our, 489. 

Passions, ascribed to God, how te be understood, 
89, 122, 446, 455. to be kept under comnfand, 285. 
patience, a conquest of disorderly, 295. furious, 692. 

Patience, a prime glory of the divine majesty, 255. 
waiting for the blessedness of future life, 262. dis- 
course on same subject, nature of it, d&c. 292. 
God’s, what it is, 294. 3 4 

Peace, civil, God the author of it, 926. blessing of, 
2b. with God, see Reconciliation. ‘Things ne- 
cessary to be known as_ belonging to our, see 
Knowledge. On earth, effect of Christ’s underta- 
king, 1257. between God and man, 1260. 

People of God, not impossible for God to reject a 
people once his own, 492. good men dread it, 2b. 
argument in prayer from the name of God against 
this, see Name. 5 

Perfection, of God, see God and particular attri- 
Sutes. Absolute, what it imports, 31. can never 
belong to a creature 34. difficulties about it, 35. 
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of whateyer exists necessarily, must be absolute, 
59, 64. of saints, 322. of spints of just men, dis- 
course on, 1012. See Blessedness, Soul, Death, 
Resurrection. 

Persecution, more rare for the duties of natural re- 
ligion, than for those purely Christian, 331. resolu- 
tiops in. prospect of, <b, flight in time of, 332. 
thoughtfulness of future sufierings under, forbid- 
den, 335. wickedness of, to bring men to commu- 
nion, 480. the best preparative for suffering under, 
if called to it, 489, 

Perseverance, necessity of, 804. patience requisite 
to, 817. grounds to hope for, 820. 

Person, use of the word as applied to the Trinity, 
see Trinity. Of Christ, his Godhead of great 
weight in man’s recevery, see Christ. 

ghia religious, see Delight, Joy, Satisfac- 

ion. 

Plot, gunpowder, sermon on, 956. 

Popery, notion of dominion in grace began in the 
papal church, 185. See Infallibility. Mercy of 
the deliverance from the efiects of, on November 
5th, 956. much greater to be delivered from. the 
spiyitual power of, 957. the character of that inte- 
rest, 958. monstrous degeneracy from Christianity, 
959. their doom, 7b. 

Portion, how God capable of being a, see Delight. 

Power, of God, proof of, 14. glory of, 206. spiritual, 
necessary for walking in the Spirit, 543, 545. nu- 
tural, not sufficient for, 544. 

Prayer. for grace, the duty of awakened sinners, 
247, 248, 452, 455. for the Christian interest, 332, for 
a knowledge of future events, not proper, 346. 
Christ’s, for his enemies, 445. intercession for oth- 
ers a proper part of, 491. discourse on, from the 
name of God, 492. apostolical, 545. that the way 
of God may be known upon earth, 737. neglect of 
secret and family, an evidence of enmity against 
God, 940. particular faith in, 1039. if 

Predetermination, of men by God to sinful actions, 
disproved, 117. pretences for it, answered, 7b. 118. 
notions entertained by the Dominicans, 120. differ- 
ence between immediate concourse and determi- 
native, 128. objections answered, 130. the author’s 
sentiments stated distinctly, 508. See Providence. 

Premonitions, not suddenly to be rejected, 342. 
none have reason to repine, if some should be fa- 
voured with them, id. 

Prescience, of God, difficulty of, 51. reconcileable- 
ness of, 114. care to be taken not to ascribe incon- 
sistencies to God in, 115. universal, a perfection, 
116. his word plainly asserts it, ib. his dehorting 
no proof against, 117. supposition of, alters not the 
natural goodness or evil of actions, 119. 

Presumption on life, 332. 

Pretence of love to God, without love to our bro- 
ther, cause of, 686. absurdity and falsehood of, 687. 

Principles, of a gracious person, 571. implanted by 
the Spirit, 583. of the oracles of God, see Oracles. 

Promises, all connected with that of the Spirit, 108. 
of the covenant, under the Christian dispensation, 
ab. no temporal, absolute. 109, 410. whether any, 
of the first grace, 247. difference between and 
threatening, 433,495. | oe 

Proneness, to formality in religion, 661. 

Propensities, contrary in body and mind, 846. 

Prophecy, when those, not scriptural, are unduly 
regarded, 344. gift of, not to be prayed for, 346. See 
Premonitions. 

Protestant Union, see Union. 

Providence, God the conserving cause of all other 
beings, 33. Epicurean notion of, see Epicurus. 
Thoughtfulness for the future events of, forbidden, 
322. providential restraints from sin, to be thank- 
fully owned, 438. God’s over his creatures, uni- 
versal, 130. vindicated, 1035, 

Prudence, prudent forethought about future events, 
see Thoughtfulness. ¢ 

Punishment, how Christ’s sufferings a, see Sacri- 
Jicé. Sinners are liable to, by violation of the 
Jaw of nature, 110. how released from it, by par- 
don, 2. for sin, how required by divine justice, see 
Justice. In what sense to be accounted a debt, 
196. God hath reserved to himself a latitude in in- 
flicting temporal, 432. the unalterable connexion 
of, in another world, with sins unrepented of, 433. 
of magistrates, for the good of mankind, see Ma- 
gistrates. The sting of future, 835. God’s chas- 
tisements of his people, properly penal, 951. 

Purpose of God, see Will of God. 


Qa 


Qualifications, how righteousness qualifies for 
blessedness, see Righteousness. 


R 


Reason, use of, in religion, 9. of little service tomen 
who deny a future state, 279. 

Reconciliation, between God and man, 447. neces- 
sity of, 943. surprising that it should be allowed 
after enmity, 944. discourse upon, 7b. ours to God, 
ib. God’s to us, 950. way by which it is brought 
about, 952. F ; 

Redeemer, see Mediator, Sacrifice. His tears over 
souls, see Tears. Dominion, see Dominion. 

Reformation of manners, discourse on, 1002. 

Regenerate, the, born to great things, 520, duty to 
mind their eternal state, ib. love to God charac- 
teristic of, 527. obligations to love each other, 7b. 
means of their new birth very dear to, 7b. great- 
ness of mind in, 830. : 

Regeneration, new creature hath a perfection of 
parts, 213. necessity of, 227. what unconverted sin- 
ners should do in order to this change, 244. doubts 
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answered, 245. what assurance of success, 247. ob- 
ligations of the regenerate, 250. sermons on, 882. 
difference it makes between men, whatit signifies 
as a birth, 894. what as a divine birth, 896. its con- 
nexion with faith in Christ, 916, 

Rejoicing, see Joy. 

Religion, end and scope of, 4, 350. grounds of, see 
Examination. Some, practised every where, 10. 
reason to judge it the distinguishing character of 
man, 10, 313. d ope, in God, runs through the 
whole of it, 350. those things plain and few which 
are necessary in, 384. artificial, consequences of, 
526. vanity of a formal profession of, 629, 

Repentance, wot a sufficient compensation to the 
divine government, 87. by it we become like a 
holy God, 255. pleasure attending, 359. must ac- 
company yielding ourselves to God, 429. necessa- 
ty to our peace, 437. gift of God, 856. 

Resolution, importance of, 817. 

Respecting of persons, culpable in matters of 
right, &c. 444. 

Restoration, of fallen man, 77. fitness of it, ib. ne- 
cessity of, 84. two things necessary to this end, 
827. See Regeneration, Reconciliation. 

Resurrection, considerable accession of happiness 
to saints at the, 223, completing of the body of 
Christ, 224. display of the glory of his kingdom, 
ib. of the body, hope of, 845. 

Revelation, use and end of, 70. general proof of di- 
vine original of, 7b. an seetial and internal, 240. 
God’s inward, to himself, see Knovvledge. Ne- 
cessity of, universally admitted, 1078. must be 
written, ib. absurdity of alcoran in comparison of, 
1079. confined to so few nations, considerations 
on, 1082. See Oracles, Scriptures. 

Revenge, vileness of a disposition to, 88. when as- 
cribed to God in sacred Scriptures, explained, 70. 
evil of'a revengeful temper, 481. 

Reward, an eye to it not unwarrantable, 247. 

Righteousness, commonly in sacred Scriptures sig- 
nifies universal rectitude, 194. sometimes more 
limited, 7b. refers to some law of God, 195. this 
law requires gracious principles, 74. how far the 
law of works yet in force, 7d. qualifies for blessed- 
ness, 198. man’s original, see Man. Of Christ, 
does not supersede holiness, &c. 237. it makes not 
the sins of believers cease to be sins, 247. God 
Imputes it, 855. ‘ 

Ruler, God our sovereign, 427. the Mediator as me- 
diately so, 428. See Dominion, Government, 
Kingdom, Magistrates. 


s 


Sabbath, Hebrew word for, 203. an awful regard 
due to, 1010. 

Sacrijice, of Christ, fitness of, to make way for re- 
conciliation, 78. considered as a punishment for 
sin, not unjust, 79. procured the Spirit, 7. necessi- 
ty of, 84. no less recompense sufficient, 93. some- 
times taken in a general sense, 413. 

Saint, state of, not to be judged by present appear- 
ances, 828. See Christians. | 

Salvation, Ged professes to will the, of all men, 
121. earnestly to be desired, 836. means of, not to 
be separated from the end, 837. what necessary to, 
to be studied, 7. to save, in the highest sense, 
appropriate to God, 989. in a lower sense ascribed 
to faith, &c. 7., often promiscuously used, and 
why, 999. 

Sampson, Dr. Henry, his character, 303. __ 

Sanctification, see Holiness, Regeneration. 

Satan. his artifice, 612. é 

Satisfaction, of Christ, see Sacrifice. Of the bless- 
ed in heaven, 203. how vision of God contributes 
to, see Blessedness. Of the soul, derived from 
knowledge of God, and conformity to him, 233. 
Christians should endeavour to grow in, 256. 

Schism, want of charity the most destructive, 483, 
See Charity, Union. oe ce, 

Scriptures, general proof of their divine origin, 70. 
several passages of, said to be brought to pass, 
1030, divine authority of, 1069. undertaking to prove 
it, justified, 1071. of the Old Testament, 1072. of 
the New, 1073. books of, which we have, same as 
in early times, 1074. impossible to have been al- 
tered, 1075. objection to this answered, 1076. style 
of, 1080. matter of, sublime, 1b. comprehensiveness 
of, 2b. its correspondence to the spirit of man, 7. 
want of more distinct method in, no objection to, 
1083. inquiry if we have suitable temper towards, 
ab. proper use of, exhortations to, 1084. See Re- 
velation, Word. DOR ei 

Self, government, 364. activity, 7b. inspection, 7b. 
selfish prayers reproved, 500. set up since the apos- 
tacy, 292. effect of carnality, 469. love, God works 
on, 805. See Dedication, Evamination. 

Sensuality, enjoyment in, not man’s blessedness, 
225. debases the honour of the human species, 274. 
not fit for man’s chief end, 279. dishonourable, 283. 
the reason of men’s enmity to religion, see Car- 
nality. ‘ 

Servant, faithful, rewarded, discourse on, 965. See 
Usefulness. 

Sheol, signification of, 310. f Metab 

Sin, consistent and inconsistent with Christianity, 
182. against the Holy Ghost, not final impeni- 
tency and infidelity, 199. whether all the actions 
of the unregenerate are, 246. a distinction be- 
tween what is substantially evil, and circumstan- 
tially, ib. known and gross, what they produce, 
408. unto death, whether any person has commit- 
ted it, 445. what conviction of, included in recon- 
ciliation, see Reconciliation. Its nature deter- 
mined in sacred Scripture. 453. not all blasphemy 
or malice unpardonable, 454. See Unpardonable 
sin. A three-fold degree of mercy in preserving 
from, 488. and danger of forsaking the Lord, 741. 
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Sinccre love, directions to those who feel them- 
selves destitute of, 679. 

Sincerity, of God, see Prescience. Inus, the term 
of salvation, 195, imitation of God's truth, 255. 

Sleep, see Soul. . 

Sobriety, faith the parent of, 286. 

Sorrow, when immoderate, see Letter to Lady 
Russell. . 

Sovereignty of God, insending his Gospel to some 
nations, 120. in fixing the length of the day of 
grace, 444. examples of, in severity and grace, 7d. 

Soul, its excellent powers, 23. carries marks that 
itis a caused being, 7. not a part of God, 7d. 
must have an intelligent etlicient, 27. unworthy of 
God to believe its mortality, 191. this life but a sleep 
to it, 221. awakes at death, 222. reflections on a 
passage of Parker de scensit, 7b. excellency of, 
278. seem to be made for no valuable end, if only 
for this life, 7d. separate state of, see Death. Re- 
deemer’s tears over lost, see Tears. God the fa- 
ther of, 333, neglect of, degrading to our nature, 
832. proyoking to God, 7b. must be accounted for, 
7b. duty of loving our own, 847. 

®pinosa. his inconsistencies, 58. his scheme of one 
only substance, 59. weakness and absurdity of his 
opinions, 60. 

Spirit, evil of an ungovernable, 333. produced by 
the holy, 504. begotten, what it implies, 509. 

Spirituality of mind, Christians pressed to seek 
after, 401. 

Stillingfleet, Dr. answer to his sermon against dis- 
senters, 168. i é 

Stoics, how far they reckoned pity a disease of the 
mind, 73. whether they charged sin on God, 7b. 

Submission, to God of the concerns of his honour, 
to his own judgment, 497. and of all our secular 
concerns, 499. 

Supreme excellence of God, to be studied, 674. 
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Teacher, God our, 425. vain pretence of the pope to 
be an infallible, 426. advantages of having God for 
our, 1d. how far ministerial teaching to be regard- 
ed, see Ministers. -” 

Tears, of Christ, over lost souls, 434. his weeping 
over Jerusalem, 435. | 

Temper, blessedness begins in a right, 253, 440. evil 
of a morose, 691, an unmerciful, 692. 

Temople, the living, a good man the, of God, 7. two 
things Sn eae in this notion, 10. reason teaches 
that God should have a temple, 69. Scripture more 
fully, 70. many doubts respecting worship thus 
solved, 7b. temple defiled and desolated, 71. unfit 
for the divine presence, 74. God withdrawn from, 
75. restitution of by Emmanuel, 77. Christ himself 
the primary, 82. necessity of his constitution to the 
erecting of God’s, in the world, 84. why no more 
temples raised, 100. state of the whole Christian 
community as making up one, waived, 112. men 
addressed to become the, of God, 113. dedication 
of, see Dedication. 
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Temptation, evil of tempting others, 487. threefold 
preservative from, 483. 5 

Testimony of the Spirit, see Assurance. 

Thoughtfulness for the morrow, discourse on, term 
morrow explained, 329. what prohibited, 330. rea- 
sons against such, 337, directions against, 340. ap- 
pendix to, against immoderate desires of knowing 
things to come, 7b. when a faulty distemper, 341. 
considerations for cure of, 344, : 

Threatenings, God refers to himself a latitude of 
acting in reference to temporal, 432. difference be- 
tween promises and, 433. See Punishment, 
Judgments. : 

Time, redeeming of, pressed, 316. one character of 
the faithful servant, 967. 

Tranquillity, perfection of, in heaven, 217. " 

Trial, man created in a state of, 292. man, after his 
apostacy, put upon a new, 315. this makes it pro- 
per that the other world should be to us unseen, 7. 
that we should not know future events, 347. 

Trinity, presence of, with believers, 107. calm and 
sober inquiry into the possibility of a, in the God- 
head, 136. questions about the three persons waived, 
ib. postscript to ditto, 145. letters to Dr. Wallis 
on, 146, 150, ditto to the defender of Dr. Sher- 
lock’s notion, 151. considerations about, 157. diffi- 
culties about three infinites, 163. how far neces- 
sore to be conceived of, for practical purposes, 
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Vink, Mr. Peter, his character, 1002. 

Virtue, moral, when saving, 232. 

Vision, of God, sensible, such as shall gratify the 
bodily eye after the resurrection, 198. intellectual, 
199. reflections on the question of the schoolmen, 
éb. act of, 201. knowledge of saints un earth called 
by this name, 283. ingredient of heavenly perfec- 
tion, 1015. 

Unbelief, inefficacy of the Gospel ascribed to, 515. 
unconcern, effect of, 2b. unreasonableness and per- 
versity of, 517. 

Union, of the three persons, see Trinity. Hypos- 
tatical, see Person. With God, 220. contplete in 
heaven, 7b. of the church, 458. among protestants, 
discourse on, 472. end proposed, 473. means con- 
ducing to this end, 7. mutual love, 7b. forbear- 
ance in things, in which we differ, necessary to, 
475. a clear faith of the Gospel necessary to, 481. 
and order produced by the Spirit, what kind we 
may expect in the church, 593. upon the outpour- 

of the Spirit, 596. to Christ, 810. disposition of 
believers in want of, 843. between soul and body, 
1023. mysterious, 7b. 

Unity of God, proved by reason, 37. a distinct thing 
from simplicity. see Trinity. Of the Godhead, 
1085. ineffectual heliefof. condemned, 1089. effect 
of faith in, on devils, 1090. what universal belief 


_ of, will ettect in the world, 1091. 


Unpardonable sin, why sins of fallen angels so, 95. 
why sins of the impenitent under the Gospel so, 97. 
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Uprightness, what it signifies 122. =~ 
| Usefulness, considerations for submission at the re 
moval of useful persons, 320. on earth transitory, 
322. plea for unwillingness to die from apprehen- 
sion of greater, 974, 1025. See Servant. 
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Walking, an expression in Scripture for converse, 
250. what it denotes, 548. of the Christian to be cir- 
cumspect, 850. A s 

War, horror of it, represented, 926. in its causes, 7b. 
in itself, 927. in its destructive consequences, 7d. 

Warning, 797. 

Wicked, the, tumed into hell, 747. 

Will of God, debates whether end or means are to 
be reckoned first in the intention of, 85. no purposes 
of, necessary in reference to creatures, but what 
arise from essential rectitude, 7b. distinctions in, 
between the, of good pleasure, and the sign, 123. 
his, which Christians are to do, 293. primary in- 
tention of, in giving the Gospel, is salvation, 444. 
secondary punishment of the impenitent, 76. his, 
against some things which he does not see fit to 
hinder, 446. in favour of some which he does not 
see fit to effect, 7b. See Predetermination, Pre- 
science. Of man, see Man. What in the, that 
sinners have an enmity to, 939. of his secret and 
revealed, ib. 

Wisdom, of God, proofs of, 14. glory of, 206. recon- 
cileableness of God’s prescience of sin with, see 
Prescience. Of a righteous man’s choice, 239. 

Word of God, obedience to be mixed with hearing 
of, 720. efficacy of. 1081. ? 

Words, should confine ourselves to the plain, of 
Scripture, about the doctrine of the Trinity, 144. 
carnality in laying stress upon unscriptural, 466. 
or indulgence to mistakes in the use of Scripture, 


ad. 

World, eternity of, disproved, 13, 64. invisible, inclu- 
ding heaven and hell, 309. Christ has dominion 
over both, 311. discovery of the invisible, 313. con- 
formity to, repugnant to the Holy Spirit, 553. spi- 
rit of, effect on religion, 560. its great wickedness, 
672. conviction of, will be deep, ib. patience and 
bounty of God to, 673. forsaken on a discovery of 
God, 866. 

Worship, see Temple. Chosen by any party a dead 
religion, 381. mere attendance upon the solemni- 
ties of, nomark of a good man, 395. 


Y 


Yielding to God, under what notions to consider 
God in this matter, 424. as heis in himself, ib. ac- 
cording to the relations he bears, 425. as transact- 
ing with us through the Mediator, 428. under what 
notions to consider ourselves, 7b. in what manner 
we should yield ourselves to God, 429. See Dedi- 
cation. 

Youth, removal of hopeful persons in, 320. this an 
ill presage to a land, 324. 
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